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PREFACE 


This  Dictiohart  of  thk  Biblk,  as  stated  in  the  Preface  to  Voltunes  I.  and  IL  already 
pablisbed,  is  intended  as  a  contribution  towards  fomisbing  the  Church  for  the  great 
work  of  teaeking.  It  is  a  Dictionary  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  together  with 
(he  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  according  to  the  Authorized  and  Bevised  Versions,  with 
constant  reference  to  the  original  tongues.  Every  effort  has  been  used  to  make  the 
information  it  contains  as  full,  reliable,  and  accessible  as  possible. 

1.  As  to  fulness.  In  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  we  expect  an  explanation  of 
all  the  words  occurring  in  the  Bible  which  do  not  explain  themselTe&  The  present 
Dictionary  meets  that  expectation  more  nearly  than  any  work  hitherto  published 
Articles  will  be  found  on  all  the  Persons  and  Places  that  are  mentioned  in  tht 
Bible,  on  its  Archaeology  and  Antiquities,  its  Ethnology,  Geology,  and  Natura! 
History,  its  Theology  and  Ethics,  and  on  such  words  occurring  in  the  Authorized  or 
Bevised  Version  as  are  now  unintelligible  or  liable  to  misapprehension.  Mudi 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  language,  literature,  religion,  and  customs  of  the 
nations  aronnd  IsraeL  The  Versions  have  been  fully  treated.  Articles  have  been 
oontriboted  on  the  Apocalyptic  and  other  uncanonical  writings  of  the  Jews,  as  well 
as  on  such  theological  or  ethical  ideas  as  are  believed  to  be  contained  in  the  Bible, 
though  their  modem  namee  are  not  found  there. 

2.  Aa  to  reliability.  The  writers  have  been  chosen  ont  of  respect  to  their 
scholarship  and  nothing  elsa  The  articles  have  all  been  written  immediately  and 
solely  for  this  Dictionary,  and,  except  the  shortest,  they  are  all  signed.  Even  the 
shortest,  however,  have  been  contributed  by  writers  of  recognized  ability  and 
authority.  In  addition  to  the  work  upon-  it  of  authors  and  editors,  every  sheet 
has  passed  through  the  handi  of  the  three  eminent  scholars  whose  names  are  fcund 
on  the  title-page. 

3.  As  to  accessibility.    The  snbjectB  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and 

under  the  most  familiar  titles.    All  the  modem  devices  of  cross-reference  and 

black-lettering  have  been  freely  resorted  to,  so  that  in  the  very  few  instances  in 

which  allied  subjects  have  been  grouped  under  one  heading  (such  as  Medicine  in 

this  Tolnme)  the  particular  subject  wanted  will  be  found  at  onoei    Proper  Names 

are  arranged  according  to  the  spelling  of  the  Bevised  Version,  but  wherever  it 

seemed  advisable  the  speUing  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  also  given,  with  a  cross- 
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PBEFACE 


teferenoa  The  Abbreviatioiia,  oonsidermg  the  size  and  scope  of  the  work,  will 
be  seen  to  be  few  and  easQj  mastered.  A  list  of  them,  together  with  a  simple 
scheme  for  the  uniform  transliteration  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  words,  will  be  fomid 
on  the  following  pages. 

It  18  with  deToat  thankfulness  that  the  Editor  sees  this  third  volume  of  an 
aidnoos  though  congenial  work  issued  within  reasonable  limits  of  time.  The  fourth 
Tolume  is  in  progress,  and  waj  be  looked  for  next  year.  He  has  pleasure  in  again 
expressing  his  thanki  to  manj  friends  and  fellow-workers,  including  the  authors 
of  the  various  articles.  But  espeoiallj  he  desires  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
editorial  stafl^  the  publishers,  the  printers,  and  (without  m«itioning  others  whose 
names  have  already  appeared  in  the  Preface  to  Vols.  L  and  11.)  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill  of  the 
Department  of  Coins  and  Medals  in  the  British  Museum  for  assistance  and  advice  in 
the  prepaiatiagi  of  the  illnsttationa  to  the  article  on  the  Mokkt  of  the  Bible. 


MeMH.  Charles  Seribner's  Sons,  N«w  York,  hare  th«  sole  right  oi  publicatton  •!  tkia 
DtcnOHABT  or  TH>  Bulb  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


Alex,  as  AlezMidrUa. 
Apoc.  =  Apocalypse. 
Apocr.  =  Apocrypha. 
Aq.  =  Aqnua. 
Ai&b.  =  Arabio. 
Aram.  =  Arainaio, 
Aasyr.  =  Assyrian. 
Bab. = Babyloniac 
e.=:  circa,  about. 
Can. = Canaanite. 
cf.=  compare. 
ct.=  contrast. 
D = Denteronomist. 
E=ElohiBt. 

edd.  =  editions  or  editm 
Egyp.= Egyptian. 
Eng.  =  English. 
Eth.  =EtMopio. 

1  =and  following  verse  or  page ;  m  Ao  lO*"- 

ft  =and  following  Teraes  or  pages ;  as  Mt  11" 

Gr.=  Greek. 

H = Law  of  Holiness. 

Heb.  =  Hebrew. 

Hel. = HeUenistio. 

Hex.  =  Hezatench. 

Isr.= Israelite. 

J= Jahwist. 

J'=Jehovah. 

Jems.  =  Jemsalent. 

JoB.BJosephns. 


L  Obneral 


LXX=Septnagint. 
MSS = Mtunscripts. 
MT=Massoretic  TezU 
n.  =note. 

NT = New  Testament, 

Onk.=Onkelos. 

0T= Old  Testament 

P= Priestly  Narrative. 

PaL= Palestine,  Palestiniaa. 

Pent.  =  Pentateuch. 

Pers.  =  Persian. 

Phil.  =  Philistine. 

Phoen.  =  Phcenician. 

Pr.  Bk.=  Prayer  Book. 

R  =  Redactor. 

Rom.  =  Roman. 

Sam.  =  Samaritan. 

Sem.  =  Semitic 

Sept  =  Septuagint 

Sin.=Sinaitic. 

Symm. = Symmachna. 

Syr.  =Syriac. 

Talm.  =  Talmud. 

Targ.  =Targttm. 

Theod.  =Theodo<ioii. 

TR=Textns  Receptns. 

tr.  =  translate  or  translatioa. 

VSS = Versions. 

Vnlg.=  Vulgate. 

WH = Westoott  and  Hort's  text. 


IL  Books  of  thx  Bible 


Old  Tettammt. 


On = Genesis. 
Ex=Ezodus. 
Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt = Deuteronomy. 
Jos = Joshua. 
Jg= Judges. 
Ru=Ruau 

1  S,  2  S=l  and  2  SamueL 
1  K,  2K=I  and  2  Kings. 
1  Ch,  2  Ch  =  l  and  2 

Chronicles. 
Ezr=Ezra. 
Neh = Nehemiah. 
Est=Esther. 
Job. 

Ps = Psalms. 
Pr= Proverbs. 
£c = Ecolesiastes. 

lEs,  2E8slaiidS  Tot>TolHt 
Esdras.  Jth^Juditk 


Ca= Canticles. 
Is  a:  Isaiah. 
Jer=:  Jeremiah. 
La = Lamentataona. 
Ezk=EzekieL 
Dn= Daniel. 
Hoe=Ho9ea. 
Jl=Joel. 
Am = Amos. 
Ob=Obadiah. 
Jon = Jonah. 
Mio=Micah. 
Nah=Nahum. 
E[ab=Habakkttk. 
Zepb = Zephaniah. 
Hag=HaggaL 
Zeo = Zeohariah. 
Mal=MalaehL 


Ad.  Est  =  Additions  to  Sua = Susanna. 


Esther. 
Wis= Wisdom. 
Sir  K  Sirach  or  Eoolesi- 

aoticns. 
Bar = Barn  ch. 
Three  =  Song   of  the 

Three  ChU&«n. 


Bel  =  Bel    and  the 

Dragon. 
Pr.   Man  =  Prayei  of 

Manasses. 
1  Mao,  2  Mao=l  and  2 
Maccabees. 


New  Ttttammt, 


Mt= Matthew. 
Mk=:Mark. 
Lk=Luke. 
Jn=Jolm. 
Ac = Acts. 
Ro= Romans. 
1  Co,  2  Co  =  l 

Corintliians. 
Gal=Galatians. 
Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Phuippians. 
Col  s  Colossians. 


1  Th,  2  Th  =  1  and  2 
Thessalonians. 

1  Ti,  2  Ti  =  1  and  2 
Timothy. 

Tit= Titus. 

PMlem = Philemon, 
and  S  He = Hebrews. 

Ja=James. 

IP,  2  P= land  2  Peter. 
1  Jn,  2  Jn,  3  Jn  =  l,  2, 

and  3  John. 
Jnde. 

Rev = Revelation, 
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HL  EiroLisH  Yersions 


Wyo.-WycIif«  Bible  (NT  e.  1380,  OT  e.  1382, 

Pnrrey'B  Revision  c.  1388). 
Tiiid.sTindale'8  NT  1696  and  1634,  Pent.  163a 
Coy.isCoTerdale's  Bible  1636. 
Matt,  or  Bog.  at  Matthew's        prob.  Bogen') 

Bible  1637. 

Crao.  or  Great=Cranmer's  <Gieat'  BiUe  1638. 
Tar.=TaTemer's  Bible  1639. 
Geo. -Geneva  NT  1667,  Bible  1660. 


Bish.  =  Bishops'  Bible  1563. 
Tom.=Tom8on'8  NT  1576. 
Rhem. »  Rhemish  NT  1582. 
Don.  sDouajr  OT  1609. 
AVsAnthorized  Version  1611. 
AVms  Authorized  Version  marrin. 
RV'Revised  Version  NT  1881,  OT  1885. 
RVm= Revised  Version  margin. 
EV—Anth.  and  Rev.  Versions. 


IV.  Fob  tbm  LrntBATnna 


AffT=  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition. 

^r=AJte8  Testament. 
£X:=Bampton  Lecture. 

British  Museum, 
££P=Biblioal  Reeearohes  in  PalestlneL 
OlCf^Cmpaa  Inseriptaonnin  Gnacanun. 
CwTjCxOotpna  Inscriptarainin  T^tjnumtn, 
CISmCmpaa  Inscriptionum  Semitieaniin. 
■  COTsConeiform  Inscriptions  and  tlM  OTo 
i?fl= Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
EHff=Ea.Tlj  lliBtory  of  the  Hebrews. 
&.ilP=Geo^ra]>hie  des  alt«n  Paliistina. 
COjlsGMttin^sche  Gelehrte  Anzeigen. 
O0/rs:Nachnchten  der  kSnigl.  Gesellschaft  der 

Wissenschaften  zn  Gbttingen. 
0.7^F=Ge8chichte  des  Jiidischen  Volkes. 
Gr7=Geschichte  des  Volkes  IsraeL 
HCM=  Higher  Criticism  and  the  MonumaitiL 
//i?  =  Historia  Ecclesiastica. 
//';///.  =  Uiatorical  Geog.  <rf  Hoty  Land. 

=  History  of  Israel. 
HJPsiBmitj  of  the  Jewish  PeopiA. 
SPtr^Bisbarj,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monnmenta. 
ffPiV=Hebrew  Proper  Names. 
AAG  =  Israelitische  iind  JiidiBche  Geschichte. 
JBL=JonTna,\  of  Biblical  Literature. 
•7D7%=Jahrbiiclicr  fiir  deut.'^clie  ThM>Iogi«> 
JQS=J«muh  Quarterly  Review. 
JSAS^JaimuX  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sodety. 
/S£s  Jewish  Religions  Life  after  the  Exile. 
J^r5= Journal  of  Theological  Studies. 
KA  T=  Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Test 
jr/5=Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek. 
£CB^=LiterariBches  Centralblatt. 
XOr=Introd.  to  the  literatnre  of  the  Old  Test 


.yiTH^BcrNenhebrltisohes  WOrterbnch. 
.yrZ&sNeutestamentliohe  Zeitgeschiehta. 
Oi^siOtiam  Norvicense. 
OPsOrigin  of  the  Psalter. 
Or/C=The  Old  Test  in  the  Jewish  Church. 
P£=  Polychrome  Bible. 
P.SF=Palesline  Exploration  Fund. 
P.£i^5<  =  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  I 

=  Proceedings  of  Soo.  of  Bibl.  Aroh  

P.££=Real-Encyolop&die  fiir  protest  Theolo 

and  Kirche. 
CPB  =  Queen's  Printers'  Bible. 
RE  J —Revue  des  Etudes  Jnivea. 
.RP= Records  of  the  Past 
.RiS= Religion  of  the  Semites. 
£BOr=Sacred  Books  of  Old  Tert. 
£'£'=Studien  nnd  Kritiken. 
£iP  =  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

iSirP= Memoirs  of  the  Survey  of  W.  FtJestiiM. 
ThL  or  T/iLZ=Theol  Literaturzeitong. 
TATsTheoL  Tijdsohrift 

TSBA = Transactions  of  Soo.  of  BiM.  ArcIuBology. 
TU =Texte  and  Untersuchungen. 
WAIsiVfeiBtem  Asiatic  Inscriptions. 
WZKM=Wwu&c  Zeitschrift  fiir  Enade  des 

Morgenlandes. 
ZA  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriolo{^e. 
ZAW  or  Z.(irJr=.Zeit8chrift  fiir  die  Alttest. 

Wissenschaft 
ZDMG  =s  Zeitschrift  der  Deatschen  Morgen- 

liindisohen  Gesellschaft 
ZDPr^  Zeitschrift  des  Dentsohen  PaUstina- 

Vereins. 

Zir£P=Zeitschrift  fhr  Eeilsohriftforschnng. 
ZKWssZAtBcimit  fOr  kirchliche  Wissensohaft 
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KIR  (TP). — The  name  of  a  coantty  and  nation. 
h  occurs  in  the  following  passages: — (1)  Am  9' 
^ir  is  the  land  from  which  God  brought  the 
Aranueans  (Syrians),  as  He  led  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  etc.  It  must,  after  this  analogy,  be  a 
country  remote  from  the  principal  seat  (>.e. 
Damascus)  of  the  Aramieans  in  Amos'  time.  The 
LXX  reads  'depth,'  'pit'  {pdBpos,  i.e.  nyp).  (2) 
2  K  16*  After  the  capture  of  Damascus,  the  Ara- 
maeans were  carried  captive  to  ^ir  by  the  king 
(Tiglath-pUeser  m.)  of  Assyria.  This  would  in- 
dicate that  Ipr  was  under  Assyrian  dominion,  and, 
acain,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  region 
of  Damascus  near  the  borders  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.  But  the  name  of  the  country  was  wanting 
in  the  LXX  originallv  (B),  and  inserted  later  (A, 
etc.  Kvpr/r/irSt)  from  tne  Hebrew  text  (after  Sym- 
machus).  Therefore  this  passage  is  suspicious ;  see 
Field,  Hexap.  pp.  xxii,  682.  (3)  Am  1'  threatens 
indeed :  the  people  of  Aram  shall  go  into  captivity 
unto  Kir  (LXX  '  the  one  called  as  ally,'  trUcXitros, 
np!).'  But  this  passage  also  seems  to  be  inter- 
polated from  Am  9'.  If  Kir  was  the  original  home 
of  the  Aranueans  (Am  9'),  the  Assyrians  would 
never  have  deported  them  back  to  their  old  country, 
where  they  would  have  found  remainders  of  the 
original  stock  of  their  nation,  and  would  have, 
by  union  with  them,  become  strong  again  and 
dangerous  to  the  king[  of  Nineveh.  The  Assyrians, 
as  well  as  other  nations,  deported  their  captives 
always  to  countries  where  they  were  strangers, 
separated  by  language  and  race  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  new  country,  and  therefore  forced  to 
rely  npon  the  government  which  had  settled  them 
there.  Consequently,  the  name  Kir  in  this  passage 
is  strange,  and  to  be  used  only  with  caution.  (4) 
Is  22*  an  attack  on  Jerusalem  is  described,  evi- 
dently that  of  the  Assyrian  army  under  Senna- 
cherib (cf .  2  K  18) :  '  And  Elam  bare  the  quiver  with 
chariots  of  men  *  and  horsemen,  and  \ii  (LXX 
rvnyvyi,  cf.  mpT)  uncovered  (.rgi)  the  shield'  (».«. 
prepared  it  for  fighting^.  Consequently,  ]pr  was 
among  the  allies  or  aabjects  of  the  As^rians,  and 
was  a  warlike  nation.  (5)  Also  Is  9Sp  seems  to 
belong  here:  XIT^V  "V  "WRi  breaking 
down  (others,  sorrounding)  of  the  walls  (sing.  I)  and 
a  crying  to  the  mountains,'  LXX  iri  /uxpoO  tun 
tuyiXov  rW&Tot  M  rd  ipii,  Vulg.  'scrutans  murum 
et  magniflcos  super  montem.'  The  passage  was 
Tendered  1^  Cheyne  (following  Detitzscn,  Pmradiet, 
238), '  Kir  nndermineth,  and  Shoa  is  at  the  mount " 
Kloeternuum,  Bredenkamp.  Comill,  Winckler 
iAUtett.  Untenueh.  177,  who  conjectures,  'who 
* '  Of  msi '  may  be  a  gloa,  na  Oohm. 
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stirs  up  ^oa'  and  Shoa'  against  the  mountain' 
have,  however,  given  up  the  paronomasia  and 
corrected  ^ir  to  ^oa  (y^p),  a  nation  mentioned 
together  with  Shoa'  in  Ezk  23';  the  ^utH  or 
of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  a  warlike 
nomadic  tribe  S.E.  of  AsOTria,  chiefly  on  the 
banks  of  the  modem  rivers  Dij&l&  (the  Gyndes  of 
the  classics)  and  Adhem  adjoining  the  SutH,  i.e. 
the  biblical  Shoa'.  This  agrees  with  Is  22*,  where 
Kir  is  a  neighbour  of  EIeuu.  It  results  that  we 
have  to  try  the  same  emendation  also  in  this 
passage  (Is  22*},  and  indeed  the  LXX  reads  there 
consonants  wmoh  come  nearer  to  jnp  than  to  Tp, 
likewise  in  Am  9  (where  n?p= original  inp).  See, 
further,  art.  KOA,  footnote. 

It  is  very  probable,  then,  that  in  all  passages  the 
same  pastoral  people  Koa'  jnp,  were  originally 
meant.  The  corruption'  of  one  may  have  caused 
that  of  the  other  places.  (For  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  texts  see  Delitzsoh,  Pairadiu,  233; 
Schrader,  KAT*  425).  The  conntoy  Gvtiwn,  Gvtt, 
which  is  mentioned  as  early  as  B.C.  3000  in  in- 
scriptions, seems  to  be  the  same  as  {Ttrff,  ^utA, 
which  is  only  the  later  spelling.*  The  in- 
habitants seem  to  have  been  always  Semites,  so  that 
their  relationship  to  the  Aranueans,  who  appear  in 
cuneiform  inscriptions  first  in  Southern  Bai^lonia, 
is  verr  plaunble.  Otherwise,  the  cuneiform  inaorip- 
tions  nave  been  searched  in  vain  for  a  natimi  Eir. 
The  ancient  versions  (Aq.,  Vulg.,  partly  LXX, 
Targum)  were  guessing  when  they  mtrodnoed  the 
Libyan  Cyrerte,  which  is  absurd,  t  By  those  to  whom 
the  emendation  of  ^ir  to  Koa'  seems  too  bold,  the 
conjecture  may  be  hazarded  that  some  day  the  name 
Kir  will  be  discovered  in  the  same  region  £.  of  the 
Lower  and  Middle  Tigris,  where  vanons  nomadie 
tribes  roamed  with  the  rapacious  Shoa'  and  ^oa'. 
But  the  emendation  seems  more  plausible. 

W.  Max  MtfLLXB. 

KIR  (OF  MOAB)  (at;to-rp,riretxMr9t  HtM/3(()<ntM, 
mum*  Moah), — One  of  the  chief  towns  of  uie  land 
of  Moab,  coupled  with  Ar  of  Moab,  Is  IS*.  Since 
in  the  Moabite  tongue  ^=Heb.  *{r  or  'Ox,  it  is 
conceivable  that  Kir  of  Moab  and  Ar  of  Moab  are 
identical  The  almost  nniversally  accepted  identi- 
fication of  Kir  of  Moab  with  the  modem  Kerak 

*  P«ri»iw  oooaniiic  ilw  ta  Bgjptitu  texts  •■  Otrt,  ne  W.  If. 
UflUer,  AHen,  p.  SSL 

t  Hon  modern  guewi :  tlMKi^orK<^,iiTaro(AiiiMnia, 
Um  modain  Ear  daiobtaUi)k  Bat  thb  dsiim  bsi  k  not  knad  Is 
too  far  north.  Bochart  propoMS  Rmiffn  (PtoL)  in  Eaatem 
Media,  but  tbis  place  ii  obeoore  and  too  tar  eaat.  Farrer 
■uggeats  tlM  legion  near  Antloch  oalled  Kv^^,  Kii»Mrna<,  bat 
thu  name  ynm  given  only  in  later  Uniea  in  bnltattoa  ol  a 
Uacedonian  city  (aee  UannertV 
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rests  npon  the  Targnm  on  Isaiah,  where  Eir  is 
rendered  by  Keralclca  (so  also  apparently  Ar  of 
Moab).  This  may  have  been  a  native  name  which 
has  survived,  or  it  may  be  a  rendering  of  tliat 
name  which  has  supplanted  it.  The  mo<fom  name 
of  KtrcJc  can  be  traced  back  as  belonging  to  the 
place  in  early  times.  Under  the  form  XapoKfuipa 
it  appears  in  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem 
A.D.  536,  and  in  the  geographers  Ptolemy  and 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  The  Crusaders  discerned 
the  strategic  importance  of  the  place  as  command- 
ing the  trade  route  from  Egvpt  and  Arabia  into 
Syria.  Under  king  Fnlco  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  1131, 
a  castle  was  built  there,  of  which  extensive  re- 
mains mi^  yet  be  seen.  Saladin  in  A.D.  1183 
nnsuccessfiillT  besieged  it ;  it  fell  into  his  hands 
in  A.D.  1188.  The  contributions  which  the 
Chroniclers  of  the  Crusades  make  to  the  local- 
izing of  the  site  are  full  and  interesting ;  it  was 
then  the  chief  citj  of  Arabia  Secunda,  or  Petra- 
censis;  it  is  specified  as  in  the  Belk&,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  Moab  or  Rabbat,  and  from  Mons 
Regalis  or  MontreaL  The  Crusaders  further 
identified  it  with  Petra,  or  gave  that  name  to 
it;  an  error  which  the  Greek  Church  has  per- 
petuated, for  the  Greek  bishop  of  Petra  has  his 
seat  at  Kerak.  It  is  frequently  referred  to  in 
writers  of  the  Christian  period  as  Charak-Moha 
(also  Mobv-Charax),  corrupted  to  Charakoma, 
Charagmueha,  Karae\,  and  Kara.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  identity  of  Kir  of  Moab  with  Kir- 
hareseth  or  Kir-heres  see  art.  on  these  names. 

The  Wady  el-Kerak  runs  S.E.  from  the  head  of 
the  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  lies  east  of  the 
peninsula  el-Lis&n,  uniting  with  the  Wady  'Ain 
Fraini  about  10  miles  up.  Kerak  is  situated  on 
a  lofty  spur  between  these  two  ravines,  and  is 
about  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  sides  of  the  hill  descend  steeply 
some  thousand  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  valleys, 
but  the  height  on  the  other  side  is  much  greater, 
BO  that  the  town  is  commanded  by  hills  on  every 
side.  (This  may  explain  2  K  3**^).  Such  a 
position  was  for  ancient  warfare  almost  impreg- 
nable. The  great  weakness  must  have  been  want 
of  water,  and  there  are  remains  of  enormous  rock- 
hewn  cisterns.  The  city  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  great  thickness,  which  bad  but  two 
entrances — one  on  the  N.W.,  the  other  on  the 
S.,  each  being  approached  by  a  long  tunnel  cut 
through  the  solid  rock.  There  are  remains  of  five 
great  towers ;  but  further  investigation  seems 
needed  to  decide  what  is  ancient  Moabite  work, 
and  what  is  due  to  mediteval  engineers. 

A  map  of  the  town  is  given  in  de  Saulcy,  La 
M«r  Morte,  8,  20. 

LiTBUTOsa— B«Iud,  PaL  46S,  661,  706;  Bohawldiii.  Vita 


Salad,  ch.  S6 ;  Ocoigliu  Cyprina,  wL  Gelier,  60,  U6;  Quktn- 
mtre,  Bitt.  Sultam  Mamlouk$,  U.  tS6 ;  Schulto^  InAex  Q«h 
grapMea,  i.  'Oandw';  Robiuoo,  BRP*\i.  107 1;  BtooleT, 
Sinaiand  Paltttlnt,  p.  467  ;  SMtm,  RMtn,  L  4UI.,  U.  868 ; 


BoTokbardt,  TravU,  S7»-S80 ;  IrbVi^oh.  vlL ;  da  SaolQV,  La 
M*r  Mortt,  L  Seat. ;  Schwarz,  117 ;  Trtotnm,  Land  ^  Moab, 
88  ff. ;  Duo  de  Lurnes,  Voyagt,  i.  99  (t.,  IL  106  ft. ;  and  tor 
modam  aapeot  Baadakar,  Pai*ttM>,  p.  191 L 

C.  H.  W.  JOHKS. 

KIBAMi  (A  K<paW,  B  Kapd/ta,  AV  Cirama), 

1  Es  6*.— The  people  of  Kirama  and  Gabbe  re- 
turned from  Babvion  under  Zemb.,  621  strong. 
In  Ezr  2**  RamsL  and  Geba  (n^'jn,  A  "Pa/ii,  B 
'Apdn) ;  cf.  Neh  7"  {'Apa/ul).  The  form  in  1  Es  is 
due  to  the  definite  article  9  being  read  as  g. 

KIR-HABEBETH  (nirST^t  ^oct  mrotKoOirt  AivtS 
luKtrlirm,  Vulg.  murut  eoeti  laterit.  Is  16' ;  in 

2  K  3"  pansal  form  ntnin*?.  AV  Kir-haraseth, 
LXX  ro^j  'KW0V1  ToS  Tolxo"  KaOjifniiUrovt,  Vulg. 
muruf  JictUis)  or  KIR-HEBES  (ITJO^P,  KopiSet 
airxjun),  mw-  Jictilit,  Jer  48''''';   in  Is  16" 


pausal  form  kno~i'p,  AV  Kir-haresh,  LXX  rt^ai 
irtKoUuras,  Vulg.  lid  murum  cocti  laterit). — These 
two  names  are  to  be  taken  as  slight  variants 
of  one  and  the  same  proper  name  denoting  a  place 
in  the  country  of  Moab,  evidently  regarded  as  a 
place  of  the  first  rank,  of  great  strength  and 
importance.  The  natural  conclusion  that  KIf  of 
Moab  is  meant  is  a  conjecture,  but  has  received 
general  assent.  \ 

The  LXX  and  Vulgate  r^aid  these  nunes, 
however,  as  phrases,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
sought  by  an  attempted  Hebrew  etymology. 
That  they  were  so  regarded  when  the  vowel 
points  were  added  to  the  text  need  not  be 
assumed,  though  some  traditional  etymology  may 
have  influenced  the  pointing.  Certainly,  the  ety- 
mologies suggested  connecting  them  with  kir,  "a 
wall,  and  some  Hebrew  word  denoting  '  clay.'  or 
its  manufactured  products  such  as  '  bricks  or 
ottery,'  do  not  lead  to  any  convincing  result, 
lat  l^r  also  denoted  a  '  fortress  or  walled  city ' 
in  Hebrew  seems  assumed  to  meet  the  case  1 
a  '  city  of  potsherds '  or  a  '  brick  fortress,'  even 
with  the  explanation  'because  the  chief  seat  cf 
Moabite  pottery,'  is  too  obviously  lame.  Such  a 
meaning  would  go  against  the  identification  with 
modem  Kerak.  The  top  of  a  steep  hill  is  unlikely 
to  be  a  '  seat  of  pottery,'  and  the  accounts  of  the 
remains  there  pomt  to  the  ancient  walls  being  of 
stone,  not  brick. 

There  does  not  seem  any  call  to  seek  a  Hebrew 
etymology.  If  it  was  a  Moabite  name,  and  the 
variations  in  spelling  and  vocalization  suggest  its 
being  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  scribes,*  then  we 
must  turn  to  the  native  tongue  for  an  etymology. 
'There  we  find  that  jrfr  is  the  Moabite  for  '  town,' 
walled  or  fortified.  The  second  element  of  these 
names  is  not,  however,  preserved  in  the  scanty 
remains  of  the  Moabite  tongue  (cf.,  however,  the 
place  name  MHBT'm  line  14  of  Mesha's  Inscription). 
Palmer  {The  Desert  of  the  Exodut,  p.  472  f.)  says 
that  ^4ri(  means  'mound'  in  the  language  of  the 
modem  inhabitants.  The  obvious  difficulty  is  that 
an  interchange  of  (  and  «  is  unusual ;  we  should 
expect  rather  harei  than  fyiree  as  representine 
modem  fyxr^.  The  modem  language  of  Moab 
would  need  detailed  examination  before  a  decisive 
rule  could  be  laid  down.t  Of  a  somewhat  similar 
Assyrian  word  for  '  mount '  (often  a  wooded  hill), 
both  forms,  lyuriu  and  fytmi,  exist  side  by  side. 

If  the  commonly  received  identification  of  the 
^aoe  witli  Kir  of  Moab  and  that  with  modem 
Kerak  be  correct,  we  might  regard  'mountain 
fortress '  as  a  suitable  name  ;  but  that  does  nor 
establish  the  etymology  in  the  absence  of  direct 
evidence  from  native  sources.  All  that  is  said  of 
Kir-heres,  etc.,  seems  to  suit  Kerak  well  enough, 
and  the  Targum  on  Isaiah  renders  Kir-hareseth 
by  Kerak  tolfpehon,  which  perhaps  points  to  a 
'  difif '  fortress  of  some  kind.  See,  further,  art 
KiB  OF  MoAB.  C.  H.  W.  Johns. 

KIRI&TH  (T)?)- — -A.  town  noticed  with  Gibeah  as 
belonging  to  Benjamin,  Jos  18^.  Both  the  text  and 
the  site  are  uncertain,  but  the  latter  may  possibly 
be  found  at  ^wriet  el'Enah, '  town  of  grapes/  west 
of  Jerusalem,  which  is  often  called  simply  ^urieh 
by  the  inhabitants.  See  SWP  vol.  iiL  sheet  xvii. 
"Hiis  village,  on  the  road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerasalem, 
is  also  now  called  Abu  Gh6sh,  from  a  celebrated 
chief  BO  named.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  Nor- 
man church,  built  in  the  12th  cent.  A.D.. 

It  is  held,  however,  by  most  OT  scholars  that  in 
Jos  18"  ^iriatk  is  a  mistake  for  ^iriath-jea/rim, 

•'^aroAethot  tb*  OantUaa'  (Jg 4*- >*■  is) )« ■  iimOar nama, 
and  both  It  and  ^areitth  may  go  back  to  Oanaanita  aounea. 
t  There  ia  a  ^a«r  harata  Mil,  85  minutca*  walk  above  Deri'a 

(ZDPV,  im,  p.  eefl.). 
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nr,  baring  been  dropped  throngh  oonfnsion  with 
(be  following  o*^^.  Not  only  does  ic'ip  bear  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  construct,  but  the  same  conclusion 
u  supported  by  the  LXX,  B  xal  rHKat  kclI  Tafi- 
u^Mftin  (where  Gibeath  and  Kiriath-jearim  are 
oiixea  up),  A  vStut  'lapl/i,  Luc.  a-iXit  'laptlfk  (cf. 
Dillm.  ad.  loe.,  and  Bennett  in  SBOT). 

C.  R.  CONDER. 
KIRIATHAIM  (or.nnp).— 1.  A  town  in  a  'plain ' 
Onf)  inhabited  by  the  Emim  at  the  tiin<>  of  Cbedor- 
laomer'scampaign  (Gn  14*),  mentioned  with  Heshbon 
•nd  Elealeh  as  built  by  Reuben  (Na  32"),  also 
mentioned  with  Kedemoth  and  Mephaath,  farther 
south,  and  with  Beth  •  peor,  Baal  •  meon,  and 
Betb-jeshimoth  (Jos  13'»-^-»).  It  appears  as  a 
Hoabite  town  in  Jer  48**,  Ezk  25',  and  on  the 
•tone  of  Mesha  (line  10)  ia  called  KiryailUn.  It 
may  be  distinct  from  Kerioth  (which'  see).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Ontnnaiticon  («.  KaptaSatln,  KapidBa), 
it  ky  10  Roman  miles  west  of  Medeba.  The 
4te  u  uncertain,  although  many  identify  Kiria- 
tbaim  with  the  ruin  callea  ^arlydt,  lying  S.W.  of 
Mataur  (Machiems)  and  S.  of  Jebet  'Attdrilt.  It 
i«  piobaUy  to  be  sought  towards  the  south  of  the 
Moab  plateau,  but  may_  have  been  near  Heahbon. 
Borekbardt's  identifioation  with  et-Teim,  IJ  miles 
nr.  of  Medeba,  is  now  generally  abandoned. 

LrnuTURS.  —  Portw,  Handbook,  800 ;  Tristnun,  Land  of 
M-t,  275,  306 ;  O.  A.  Smith,  HOBL  M7L  ;  Buhl,  GAP  2781.; 
DataDum  on  Od  14>  *nd  Na  tV. 

2.  A  city  in  Naphtali,  given  to  the  Gershonite 
Levites,  1  Ch  6"  [Heb.*>).  In  the  parallel  passage, 
Jo8  21>>,  it  is  called  Kartan  (which  see). 

C.  R.  CONDEB. 

KIRUTH-ARBA  (yri*  nriP.  in  Neh  11»  srm  '?)■ 
—A  name  which  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  OT, 
always  except  in  Neh  11"  with  the  explanation 
tbat  it  is  another  name  for  Hebron,  Gn  23*  35" 
(both  P),  Joe  14»  IS>*  (both  JE)  15"  aO*  21"  (all  P), 
ig  V*.  For  the  situation  and  hiatoir  see  art. 
Hkbboh.  Kiriath-arba  is  probably  sTMropoZu,* 
'fear-towns'^  (ef.  ys^  'seven  wells'),  the  name 
possibly  implying  that  the  city  had  four  quarters 
oecupiM  by  four  confederate  clana.  If  the  name 
Bebnm  means  'confederacy,'  it  may  have  had  a 
nnilar  origin.  In  the  MT  of  Jos  15"  21"  14" 
^irialk^ba  is  taken  aa=  'city  of  Arba,'  the  latter 
nppoeed  founder  of  it  being  called  '  the  father  of 
the  Ana];,'  or  '  the  greatest  man  among  the  'Ana- 
Um.'  Aa  Moore  points  out,  however,  the  LXX 
ou  preserved  the  original  reading  in  the  first  two 
of  these  paasagea,  wS>us  'Appu  iiip-piro'Kit  (>'.«.  ov  not 
"bit,  and  in  14"  yn^  oitaj  is  another  mis- 
Mtieetion.  It  may  be  noted  farther  that  these 
lut  two  words  gave  rise  to  a  curious  piece  of 
BabUnieal  exegesis,  'hi'ddSm  haggftdOi'  being 
apposed  to  imply  that  Adam  was  buried  at 
Kuuth-arba  (Heoron),  '  the  city  of  four  saints,' 
umely,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Adam. 

DBUTR-ARIM,  Ezr2".— See  KiBiATH-JEARDf. 

DRUTH-BAAL  (Sn  nrff  'city  of  Baal').— See 

KnUTa-JBABIH. 


KIRIATH-HOZOTH  (rtim  nrj? '  city  of  streeta '  (?), 
IXXriXfif  tratKtar.  which  perhaps  implies  a  read- 
og  nran  instead  of  imn).— One  of  the  places  to 
•nieh  Balak  first  went  witli  Balaam,  Nn  22". 
U  seems  to  have  been  near  Ir  of  Moab  (v."),  and 
■ay  have  been  a  suburb  of  that  city.  Tristram 
\lmdo/  Moab,  305)  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with 
Kiriathaim,  others  {e.g.  Knobel,  Keil)  thmk  it  is 
tat  same  as  Kerioth.  C.  R.  Conder. 

*la  Moon  ud  Hommel,  the  Utter  of  whom  Identiflee 
*»»*-•«*•  with  the  Rubiti  ol  the  Tel  el-Amarn»  letters 
^HrtM  LX  bat  tee  KSnig'e  art.  on  the  Babiri  in  Bxpot.  Timei, 
■wAMQO.  SaycewidPetiie  make  Bnbfiti-Babbshoi  Joe  ia">. 


KIBIATH-JEARIH  {onsr,  VW'eity  of  thickete'). 
— One  of  the  chief  towns  of  tne  Gibeonites,  Jos  9". 
on  the  border  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (assigned  to 
the  former  tribe  in  Jos  15^-  •  18",  Jg  18",  to  the 
latter  in  Jos  18"  if  Kiriath  [which  see] = Kiriath- 
jearim).  The  position  is  more  particular!}- described 
m  Jg  18",  where  the  Mahaneh-dan  ('  camp  of  Dan '), 
which  was  near  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  (Jg  IS'-"),  is  said 
to  have  been  '  behind'  (i.e.  west  of)  Kiriath-jearim. 
Kiriath-jearim  appears  also  to  have  been  near 
Beth-sheraesh  (1  S  O''),  which  was  near  Zorah.  It 
may  have  been  the  city  beyond  the  border  of  Ben- 

1'amin  where  Saul  first  met  Samuel  (1  S  9*'  *,  cf. 
0*).  When  the  ark  was  sent  back  by  the  Philis- 
tines, it  remained  at  Kiriath-jearim  till  the  time 
of  David  (1  S  V"-,  2  S  6»,  where  the  city  is  called 
Baale  Judah  [but  *^tl3  is  an  error  for  Si;;]).  In 
Jos  15*°  it  bears  the  name  Kiriath-baal, '  city  of 
Baal,'  and  it  is  the  same  place  that  is  called  in  Jos 
IS"- "  and  1  Cli  13"  Baalah.  Its  inhabitants  seem 
to  have  been  related  to  the  Hebronites,  1  Ch  2"*. 
After  the  Captivity  it  is  mentioned  as  re-peopled 
(Neh  7" ;  Ear  2",  where  Kiriath-arim  [on;  nr);?]  is 
a  clerical  error  for  Kiriath-jearim  [anr'P];  1  ^ 
5",  where  it  appears  as  Kariathiarins).  It  is  prob- 
ably Kiriath-jearim  that  is  referred  to  in  Ps  132*, 
where  'the  field  of  the  wood'  is  mentioned  as  the 
plaoe  where  the  ark  was  found.  The  prophet  Uriah 
ben-Shemaiah,  who  was  put  to  death  mrJehoiakim, 
was  a  native  of  Kiriath-jearim  (Jer  26"'-).  In  the 
4th  cent.  A.D.  (Onomasticon,  t.  '  Cariathiarim '),  it 
was  shown  9  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the 
way  to  Diospolis  (Lydda),  but  this  would  not  be 
near  Beth-shemesh  or  Zorah.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  Sorek  an  ancient  ruinea  site  otlled 
'Erma  exists,  on  tlie  soutli  side  of  a  very  rtigged 
ravine.  It  is  evidently  a  town,  with  a  remarkable 
rock  terrace,  and  wells  in  the  valley  to  the  east. 
This  site  (suggested  by  Henderson)  is  suitable, 
being  within  sight  of  the  mouth  of  the  ravine, 
beyond  which  lies  Beth-shemesh  in  the  more  open 
part  of  the  valley,  east  of  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  which 
appears  to  answer  to  tlie  '  carap  of  Dan '  {Mahaneh- 
aany  The  ruin  ia  on  the  ridge  on  which  Che-salon 
(which  see)  stands,  and  therefore  in  the  required 
position  on  the  border  which  appears  to  have  run 
north  from  Kiriath-jearim  to  Chesalon  (Jos  15*-  ">), 
or  to  have  left  Chesalon  in  Benjamin,  north  of  the 
border  which  followed  the  vafley  of  Sorek.  The 
whole  ridge  is  covered  with  copse  to  the  present 
time.  Possibly,  Kiriath-jearim  is  noticed  in  the 
Tel  el-Amama  letters  (No.  106  Berlin)  as  Bm  BilA 
or  Beth  Baal,  a  city  revolting  against  Jerusalem 
(others  suppose  Jems,  itself  to  be  so  called  in  this 
passage);  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  was  one  of 
the  few  cities  that  submitted,  without  lighting,  to 
the  Hebrews. 

Robinson's  identification  of  Kiriath-jearim  with 
Kuriet  el-'Enab  ot  Abu  GhCsh  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  Jg  18"  and  1  S  6. 

liinuTCHB.— the  whole  qneition  ot  the  dte  Is  (ally  dlacussed 
In  SWP  ToL  Ul.  iheet  xvh. ;  aee  also  Henderson,  Palutim 
andex);  O.  A.  Smith,  HGUL  225  (. ;  Uoore,  Jvdgn,  SOS  (. : 
Dillmano  on  Joe  9>7 ;  Buhl,  QA.P  (Index) ;  Robinson,  BRP*  ii. 
11 1.  (Smith,  Moore,  Dillmann,  Buhl,  all  speak  with  more  or 
less  suspicion  of  the  ooirectness  of  Bobinson's  identi  Acation  with 
furtst  ^'Snab,  bat  decline  to  oommit  themselves  to  the 
'Erma  site,  which  Buhl  pronounces  to  be  still  more  improb- 
able, and  Smith  remarks  that  it  would  pla(»  Kiiiath-Jearim 
venr  far  away  from  the  other  members  of  Uie  Oibeonlte  leagad 
Neither  of  ttiese  writen,  however,  gives  dne  weight  to  the 
position  near  Ohesalon).  C.  R.  CoNDER. 

KIRIATH-SANNAH  (njp  nnp,  rdXit  ypaftfidrur) 
occurs  once  (Jos  15*  P)  as  another  and  presumably 
an  older  name  for  Debir  (wh.  see).  A  third  name 
was  Kiriath-aepher  (which  see  for  site) ;  and  this, 
not  Kiriath-sannah,  was  the  reading  of  the  LXX 
here. 

To  those  who  retain  the  Massor.  reading  the 
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meaning  is  obecnre.  Gesenius  ( Thes. )  takes  Sannah 
for  a  contraction  of  Sansannah,  and  translates 
'palm-city' :  but,  besides  that  the  contraction  is 
unlikely,  one  hardly  expects  a  palm  city  in '  the  hill- 
country.'  Sayce  (HCM  64),  following  a  suggestion 
mentioned  by  Ewald  (Getch.  L  347  n.),  translates 
'  city  of  instruction,'  and  uses  the  name  to  support 
his  very  precarious  theory  that  Debir  was  a  library 
and  archive  town  of  the  Canaanites.  He  further 
suggests  that  the  name  may  be  present  as  Bit  'Sani 
in  a  fragmentary  letter  from  Kbed-tob  the  vassal 
king  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  Tel  el- Amarna  collection. 

A.  C.  Welch. 
KIRIATH-SEPHER  (tbb  nnp,  irttis  ypaii/jLirai' ; 
KapuKTffuipap  x"  V,  B  in  Jg  1")  is  twice  mentioned 
in  the  parallel  passages  (Jos  15"'-,  Jg  1"'-,  J) 
as  the  older  name  of  a  town  which  the  victors 
called  Debir.  It  is  frequently  identified  with  the 
present  ed-Bbfthertreh,  a  village  which  lies  '  4  or 
6  hours  S.W.  of  flebron,'  on  a  high  road  down 
Wady  Khulil,  and  which  is  on  the  frontier  of  the 
hill-country  towards  the  Negeb  (see,  however, 
Debir). 

Many  commentators  from  the  earliest  times, 
accepting  the  word  as  Heb.,  have  translated  with 
varions  shades  of  sense  'book  town'  (cf.  LXX 
above,  Vulg.  civitas  litterarum,  Targ.  "p). 
Sayce  {HCM  54)  has  based  on  this  a  theory  about 
the  condition  of  literary  culture  among  the  early 
Canaanites.  The  three  town  names  yield  him 
proof  of  the  presence  of  an  oracle,  which  gave 
rise  to  a  library,  and  so  attracted  students  to  a 
university.  It  is  utterly  unwarranted  to  build  so 
much  on  the  uncertain  etymology  of  a  non-Heb. 
word.  Smith  {Hist.  Oeogr.  279  n.)  suggests  that  the 
sense  may  be  '  toll-town,'  and  he  compares  for  the 
translation  2  Ch  2",  and  for  tlie  toll  the  town's 
position  on  a  road  into  Syria.  Bat  the  sense  given 
to  -ISO  is  somewhat  artificial.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  traces  of  the  same  foreign  root  are  to 
be  found  in  Sephar  of  S.  Arabia  (Gn  10*>)  and 
Senharvaim  (2  K  17**).  See  the  whole  subject  very 
fully  and  fairly  discussed  by  Moore,  Jvdqes,  26  f. 

A.  C  Welch 

KISEUS  (Keiaaw).— The  form  in  Ad.  Est  11»  of 
Kish  (Est  2^),  the  name  of  the  great-grandfather  of 
Mordecai.    See  Kish,  No.  4. 

KISH  (ei'p).— 1.  Tlie  father  of  Saul  the  first  king 
of  Israel  (1  S  9'  10^'  14",  Ac  13").  He  was  the  son 
of  Abiel  of  the  tribe  of  Beniamin.  In  1  Ch  8" 
9*  Ner  and  not  Abiel  is  said  to  have  been  the 
father  of  Kish,*  but  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
confusion  in  the  text,  due  perhaps  to  the  very 
elliptical  character  of  the  record  or  to  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  same  family  names.  The  home 
of  Kish  and  of  his  family  was  at  Gibeah  (rendered 
'the  hill  of  God'  and  'the  hill'  both  in  AV  and 
RV  of  1  S  10»  and  10").  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  in  any  way  prominent,  but  to  have  been  living 
the  simple  life  of  a  small  farmer,  when  his  son  was 
called  to  be  king.  2.  The  uncle  of  the  foregoing, 
the  son  of  Jeiel  or  Jehiel  (1  Ch  8*  9").  3.  The 
eponym  of  a  family  of  Merarite  Levites  (1  Ch  23"-  ^ 
24»'-,  2  Ch  29").  4.  A  Benjamite  ancestor  of  Mor- 
decai, queen  Esther's  cousin  (Es2*).    See  Esther. 

W.  MuiB. 

KISHI  (v'p).— A  Merarite  Levite,  ancestor  of 
Etiian,  1  Ch  6"  [Heb.*].  In  the  parallel  passage 
1  Ch  15"  the  MT  has  «n.-^p,  Kuihaiah.    In  all 

probability  the  latter  is  the  correct  form  of  tlie 
name.  It  is  supported  by  Luc.  Kowrei  in  tlie  first 
of  the  above  passages.  Kittel  (in  SBOT)  prefers 
":i''P,  or  rather  'n;«*'p,  pointing  out  that  the  LXX 
(B)  in  1  Cli  6"  has  KearoUs-r-p.  and  in  15"  Keurolos 
(?).  J.  A.  Selbik. 

*  Kittel  (in  Haupt's  SBOT)  uid  Kantaeh  read  tlie  flrat 
gbnie  of  these  venes, '  And  Ner  begat  Abner.'  See  Abikl. 


KISHION  (|^-7P).— A  town  allotted  to  Issachai 
(Jos  19"),  given  to  the  Levites  (21*  where  AV 
has  Kishon).  The  parallel  passage,  1  Ch  6" 
(Heb."],  reads  Kedesh,  which  is  taken  (perhaps 
wrongly)  by  Dillmann  and  others  to  be  a  textual 
error  for  Kishion.  The  latter  name  has  not  been 
recovered,  while  there  is  a  large  mined  mound 
called  Tdl  l^edes  near  Taanach  m  Issachar.  See 
SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  viii.  C.  R.  CoNDER. 

KISHON  (pT'i  Soj;  B  i  x*^l"^h^  Kno-tiy,  other 
forms  Ktaiiy,  Kurfftliy). — This  is  the  ancient  name  of 
the  stream  which  drains  almost  the  whole  of  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  surrounding 
uplands.  All  the  waters  from  Tabor  and  the 
Nazareth  hUls,  which  reach  the  plain  eastward  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Iksdl  to  Nam,  together  with 
those  from  the  N.  slopes  of  Little  Uermon,  are 
carried  into  Wady  esh-Hherrdr,  and  thence  to  the 
Jordan.  The  district  between  Little  Hermon  and 
Gilboa,  reaching  as  far  west  as  d-FIUeh,  also 
inclines  eastward,  the  waters  flowing  down  Nahr 
JalHd  past  Beis&n  into  the  GhOr.  The  torrents 
from  Little  Hermon  between  Shunera  and  Nain, 
and  all  from  the  Galilaean  hills  west  of  Ilcxdl, 
make  their  way  through  the  soft  soil  of  the  plain, 
to  join  the  deep  hidden  flow  of  Kishon.  The  main 
supplies,  however,  come  from  the  southern  side. 
The  longest  branches  of  the  river  stretch  up  the 
lofty  steeps  of  Gilboa  away  to  the  east  of  Jenin, 
They  are  dry  torrent-beds,  save  only  in  the  rainy 
season,  when  they  carry  down  foaming  floods  to 
swell  the  central  stream.  The  most  distant  peren- 
nial source  is  'Ain  Jentn,  which  rises  in  the  glen 
behind  the  town.  It  is  carried  by  a  conduit  to  a 
well-built  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  place,  and 
thence  is  distributed  for  irrigation  among  the 
gardens  and  orchards.  By  these  much  of  the  water 
IS  absorbed ;  and  in  summer  the  bed  of  the  river  a 
mile  away  is  as  drv  as  the  surrounding  plain. 
Copious  springs  in  tne  neighbourhood  of  TaaniJA 
and  KhAn  Lejjiin,  and  many  smaller  sources  along 
the  southern  border  of  the  plain,  send  contribu- 
tions to  the  volume  of  Kishon.  About  3  miles 
east  of  ^nifa  it  is  joined  by  the  streams  from  tlie 
great  fountains  of  Sdadiyeh,  which  rise  under  the 
northern  base  of  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  edge  of 
the  plain  of  Acre. 

The  Kishon  ('crooked  or  tortuous '[?])  pursues 
a  tortuous  course,  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
keeping  well  into  the  centre  of  the  plain.  It 
sweeps  round  by  Tell  el-Kassis,  breaks  tlirough  a 
narrow  pass  on  the  north  of  Carmel  into  the  plain 
of  Acre,  and  enters  the  sea  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Ifaifa.  £l-Mu^t(d,  'the  watercourse,'  is  the 
Arab  name  for  this  stream.  The  old  name  Kishon 
seems  to  have  quite  disappeared ;  but  of  its 
identity  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt.  If  the 
'waters  of  Megiddo'  (Jg  5"),  by  which  clearly  the 
Kishon  and  its  branches  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city  is  meant,  became  a  popular  name,  the 
Arabs  may  have  exchanged  Mea\ddo,  which  was 
meaningless  to  them,  for  Muhx1,{d,  so_  closely 
resemblmg  it  in  sound,  the  meaning  of  which  they 
knew  (G.  A.  Smith,  HGHU  387),  and  which, 
besides,  was  every  way  appropriate ;  for  tl- 
Mukat(d  is  par  excellence  '  the  watercourse '  of 
the  "district.*  In  the  yielding  soil  of  the  plain  it 
has  hollowed  out  a  great  trench,  often  not  less 
than  15  or  20  feet  in  depth,  along  the  bottom  of 
which  the  waters  may  creep  almost  unseen  to  the 
sea. 

In  the  higher  reaches  the  waters  swiftly  dis- 
appear with  the  advancing  summer.  The  surface 
of  the  plain  grows  hard  in  the  heat,  and  cracks  in 
all  directions,  save  only  in  the  vicinity  of  springs, 

•  Uoore  (Jvdgm,  163  n.)  rejacto  decidedly  the  attempt  to  find 
the  name  Mniado  in  Muiatta. 
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where,  owing  to  the  depth  of  adhesive  mad,  travel- 
ling is  always  dangerous.  After  entering  the  plain 
of  Acre  it  is  seldom  dry,  and  from  the  fountains  of 
Sdadiyeh  it  flows  in  a  constant  elugrish  stream, 
between  deep  banks,  surrounded  by  thick  jangle 
and  marsh-land.  This  part  has  been  reputed  a 
haunt  of  crocodiles.  In  recent  years  Macgregor 
stands  alone  in  claiming  to  have  seen  one  of  these 
reptiles  while  descending  to  the  shore  in  his  canoe 
{Mob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  pp.  398-104).  A  short 
flistance  from  the  sea  the  nver  is  spanned  by  a 
-wooden  bridge ;  but  save  in  times  of  flood  it  is 
easily  forded  along  the  sandbank  thrown  up  by 
the  waves  at  its  mouth.  From  the  bank  south- 
ward, fringing  the  coast,  stands  a  grove  of  beautiful 
date  palms.  Northward  are  great  tracts  of  barren 
Huidhills.  The  main  ford  is  where  the  road  crosses 
from  Qaifa  to  Nazareth.  Here  a  succession  of 
bridges  has  been  built,  whose  workmanship  guaran- 
teed their  speedy  demolition  by  winter  spates. 
The  means  of  crossing  now  are  not  dillerent  from 
what  they  were  in  the  days  of  Sisera.  The  fords 
higher  up  are  mostly  safe  in  summer  for  those  who 
know  the  locality  of  springs.  In  winter  they  are 
often  quite  impassable  ;  to  attempt  them  at  that 
season  without  a  qualitied  guide  is  to  court  disaster. 
The  conditions  change  with  great  rapidity,  inten- 
sifying the  treacherous  character  of  the  river.  A 
few  hours  of  such  rain  as  at  times  falls  on  the 
encircling  mountains  are  auHicient  to  change  the 
dry  bed  into  the  channel  of  a  rushing  stream,  and 
the  baked  earth  along  the  banks  into  a  quagmire. 
If  G.  A.  Smith's  translation  {HGHL^  395)  of  Jg 
6",*  'torrent  of  spates,'  be  correct,  it  is  entirely 
appropriate. 

The  tides  of  conflict  often  roUed  along  the  banks 
of  the  Kiahon  in  this  great  battlefield  of  the 
ancient  world,  but  its  name  is  seldom  mentioned 
in  history.  The  first  probable  reference  to  it  is  in 
Jos  19"  '  the  brook  that  is  before  Jokneam '  (RV) ; 
Jokneam  of  Carmel  being  identified  with  TM 
Keimin,  the  allusion  seems  clear  (but  see  Billm. 
ad  loe.).  Kishon  next  appears  in  the  account  of 
Israel's  victory  over  Sisera  and  his  hosts  (Jg  4',  cf. 
Pa  83'),  and  is  enshrined  in  the  song  celebrating  that 
glorious  event,  as  an  ally  of  the  triumphant  army 
(Jg  S"-  *•),  where  a  most  realistic  picture  is  given 
of  the  enemy's  rout.  The  storm  beat  hard  in  the 
faces  of  the  foe ;  the  moistened  soil,  firm  enough 
for  the  passage  of  footmen,  yielded  to  the  tread  of 
cavalry ;  the  terrified  plunging  of  the  horses  as 
tliey  sank  in  the  deep  mire  threw  their  ranks  into 
confusion,  leaving  them  exposed  to  the  onrush  of 
the  eager  and  agile  higlilandmen.  The  pitiless 
rain  sent  down  swift  cataracts  from  the  hills,  and 
soon  Kishon  in  dark  and  sullen  flood  rolled  onward 
to  the  sea.  Any  ford  would  then  be  difficult.  The 
foreign  horsemen  knew  none  of  them,  and  in  vain 
ulforte  to  oaetLoo  they  simply  plunged  into  the 
river  to  die.  The  ^ound  in  the  iieiglibourhood  of 
Megiddo,  where  this  battle  appears  to  have  been 
fought,  is  extremely  treacherous,  as  the  present 
writer  had  occasion  to  prove,  even  as  late  as  the 
month  of  May  (1892). 

Kishon  again  figures  in  the  narrative  of  Elijah's 
encounter  with  the  false  prophets  (1  K  18").  The 
K-ene  uf  this  famous  contest  is,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  located  at  el-Mahra/foh,  '  the  place  of 
burnt  sacrifice,'  a  rocky  plateau  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Carmel  range.  Thence  the  doomed  men 
were  led  down  for  slaughter  in  the  Kishon.  A 
path,  steep  but  practicable,  leads  to  the  river  just 
at  the  base  of  Tell  el-Kassis,  '  hill  of  the  minister,' 
or  '  presbvter.'  The  ted  of  the  Kishon  after  the 
prolonged  drought  was,  of  course,  dry ;  but  the 

•  On  the  veiy  oliKure  exprendon  C'pnjj  ^uj  (AV,  RV'that 
iiM'irnt  river' ;  LXX  xkikk/'m  iex^^)       further,  Moore,  ad 


down-rush  from  the  coming  storm  would  soon 
eflace  all  evidence  of  the  prophet's  ghastly  work. 
Close  by  this  hill  the  grim  tragedy  was  probably 
enacted.  Kishon  is  not  mentioned  again  in  the 
sacred  records,  and  the  name  does  not  occur  in 
Josephus.  Eusebiosand  Jerome  mistakenly  describe 
it  as  rising  on  Mount  Tabor ;  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(A.D.  1173)  speaks  of  \^t>'i>  ^i]}  as  descending  from 
Mount  Carmel.  He  evidently  applies  o-i^n;)  ^OJ 
(Jg  5'')  to  the  Belus,  Nahr  Ndamdn,  near  Acre. 

hmtATmm.—J'SF Mem.  U.  86,  96,  etc;  C!onder,  Tmt-Work 
in  PaUttint,  69, 97 ;  Thomson,  iMud  and  Book,  U.  208-218, 
230-234,  etc;  Q.  A.  Smith,  HGULi  382,  394 ;  Bobmson,  BRP 
iU.  228,  232,  Later  Ret.  114,  etc ;  Macgr«;ar,  Rob  Roy  on  the 
Jordan,  884,  388-404;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Paiestine,  336,  339, 
35S ;  MauDdrell,  Early  Travel*  in  Paleetine  (Bohn),  430. 

VV.  EWING. 

KISS  (verb,  pt^j,  ^iKiu  and  caro^uX^u ;  snbst. 
ngv),  ^tj/ui). — ^A  mark  of  afiiection  or  favour, 
given  upon  the  lips,  cheek,  brow,  beard,  hand, 
clothing,  even  the  ground  trodden  upon,  etc., 
according  as  it  bore  less  or  more  of  the  idea  of 
respect  or  fear.  As  a  common  form  of  salutation, 
it  had  a  place  in  the  social  life  of  ancient  times, 
and  still  has  in  the  East,  which  it  no  longer 
possesses  in  modem  European  countries,  bemg 
limited  by  our  latter-day  reserve  to  the  more 
tender  relationships  of  life.  The  OT  atlbrds  no 
phenomena  regarding  the  kiss  distinctive  from  the 
usages  of  ancient  peoples  other  than  Hebrew  :  in 
NT  we  find  one  peculiar  form  (see  below,  S).  The 
various  circumstances  and  occasions  in  which  the 
kiss,  in  some  form  or  other,  finds  place  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows : — 

1.  The  kiss  as  a  token  of  domestic  affection. 
The  mother  caressing  her  infant,  fondling  it  with 
hands  or  lips,  is  so  natural  that  probably  we  need 
not  go  further  for  the  origin  of  kissing :  we  have, 
however,  no  instance  of  this  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  (but  cf.  1  K  3""-).  The  extension  of  the  kiss 
to  other  family  relationships  (in  law  and  blood 
alike)  is  but  natural :  we  may  distinguish  three 
cases,  (a)  Parents  kiss  their  sons  and  daughters, 
Gn  31»- »  48"  (grandchildren),  Ru  1».  (6)  Brothers 
and  sisters  kiss  each  other,  Gn  33*,  Ca  8' ;  in  Gn 
29"  Jacob  kisses  Rachel  as  her  cousin  ;  the  male 
cousin  ha\'ing  the  same  right  as  the  brother  (as 
among  the  Bedawin,  Wetzstein,  ZDMG  xxii. 
93,  1U8).  (c)  Children  kiss  their  parents,  Gn  27'^ 
50'  (Joseph  kisses  his  dead  father,  on  which  see 
Schwally,  Leben  naeh  d.  Tode,  p.  8,  and  cf.  the 
solemn  kiss  at  the  end  of  the  orthodox  rite  of 
burial  [Neale,  Holy  East.  Ch.  ii.  104'']),  Ru  1". 

2.  Connected  with  (a)  we  have  (remembering 
that  the  relation  of  father  to  child  was  not  without 
a  stem  element :  in  older  times  he  had  the  power 
of  life  and  death;  see  Benzinger,  Heb.  Arc/idol. 
148)  the  kiss  as  a  mark  of  condescension,  2  S  15° 
(Absalom  kisses  the  people)  19"  (David  kisses 
BarzUlai) ;  the  king  or  prince  as  father  of  his 
people. 

3.  From  (fi)  we  may  derive  the  kiss  of  friendship. 
From  among  brothers  the  privilege  of  kissing  is 
carried  into  relations  outside  of  the  family  strictly 
taken,  Gn  29"  (Laban  and  Jacob),  To  7'  (Raguel 
and  Tobias— cousins  once  removed) ;  then  among 
friends  as  such,  1  S  20"  (Jonathan  and  David). 
Meetings  and  partings  were  naturally  the  specitil 
occasions  for  the  kiss ; — o  fortiori  for  the  family 
kiss  as  under  1—1  K  19»,  To  10",  Lk  7«',  Ac  20"  ; 
a  still  more  fitting  occasion  was  the  reconciliation 
of  friends,  Gn  45",  2  S  U",  Lk  IS".  Here,  too, 
belongs  the  false  kiss,  Pr  27«,  Sir  29»,  Lk  22"- «; 
also  the  kiss  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  Ps  85", 
Ezk  3"  (AVm). 

4.  Again,  from  (c)  we  have  the  kiss  as  a  mark  ot 
respect  growing  intio  reverence,  1  S  10',  Pr  24",  Lk 
7».  m, .  gee  41«  (but  cf.  Dillmann,  Genesis, 
adloc.) ;  cf.  the  kissing  of  the  royal  hand,  or  the 
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pope's  sandal ;  slaves  kissing  the  sleeve  or  skirt  of 
their  master,  as  still  in  the  East ;  the  conquered 
Idasing  the  conqueror's  feet,  or  the  groand  he  treads 
upon  ('  licking  the  dust,"  Ps  72»,  Is  49",  Mio  7"). 
Idols  were  kissed  hy  their  worshippers,  1  K  19", 
Hos  13*,  to  which  may  be  compared  the  kissing  of 
the  Black  Stone  in  the  Ka'ba  at  Mecca ;  towuds 
the  heavenly  bodies  as  deities  a  kiss  was  thrown 
with  the  hand  (Job  31»).* 

S.  In  NT  and  the  subsequent  usage  of  the  Church 
we  find  the  kiss  as  a  token  of  Christian  bnt/ier- 
hood :  a  holy  kiss  (^q/ut  iyioy).  Bo  10<*,  1  Co  10'', 
2  Co  13",  1  Th  5» :  a  kiss  of  love  {<j>CKrina  iyimis), 
1  P  In  time  this  became  a  regular  part  of  the 
Church  service  as  the  '  kiss  of  peace  (d<nra<rMf 
flp^nit,  osculum  pacis.  Const.  Apost.  ii.  61.  12, 
viii.  5.  fi;  Tertull.  de  Orat.  14).  At  first  it  was 
given  promiscuously ;  later  the  men  kiaaed  the 
men,  the  women  the  women. 

&  Finally  must  be  mentioned  the  kiss  as  a  token 
of  love  between  the  texei,  naturally  seldom  men- 
tioned even  in  OT  (Ca  1',  and  in  a  bad  sense 
Pr  7'^),  and,  as  might  be  expected,  not  at  all  in  NT. 

A.  Grieve. 

KITE.— There  are  two  passages  in  AV  (Lv  U", 
Dt  H^jt  where  '  kite'  occurs  as  the  tr.  of  n-fi  'ayy&h. 
In  another  passage  (Job  28')  AV  gives  '  vulture ' 
for  'ayydA.  In  all  RV  gives  '  falcon.'  In  the  first 
two  passages  RV  tr.  nyn  dd'Ah  and  nn  dayy&h, 
'  kite.'  In  both  AV  tr.  'vulture.'  In  Is  34"  RV 
tr.  dayydth, '  kites,'  A V  '  vultures. '  Da'dh,  dayydh, 
and  'ayyAh  refer  to  birds  of  prey  of  the  falcon  tribe. 
It  is  evident  from  the  passages  in  Lv  and  Dt  that 
the  words  are  generic,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
endeavour  to  fasten  specific  meanings  on  them. 

There  are  three  kites  in  Bible  lands :  (1)  Milvut 
ictinus,  Sav.,  the  Sed  Kite,  which  may  be  the 
'ayy&h.  It  is  called  in  Arab.  sa-f.  It  is  common 
in  winter,  and  in  rainy  weather  the  flocks  of  red 
kites  sit  motionless  in  rows  on  rocks  and  trees. 

(2)  if.  migrans,  Bodd.,  the  Black  Kite,  perhaps  the 
dA'Ah  or  dayy&h.  It  is  very  common  in  £gypt, 
where  it  perpetually  hovers  over  the  towns  and 
feeds  upon  garbage.  It  comes  to  Palestine  and 
!^;rria  in  March,  and  soon  spreaids  over  the  country. 

(3)  M.  jEgyptius,  Gniel.,  the  Egyptian  Kite.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  former  by  its  yellow  bill 
and  more  deeply  forked  taiL  It  is  found  in  Pales- 
tine chiefly  m  the  Jordan  Valley  and  adjacent 
ravines.  G.  E.  Post. 

KITBON  {frtf!».—A  Canaanite  town  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Zebulun,  Jg  1".    See  Kattath. 

KITTIM  (n'Bj,  i.e.  prop.  'Kitians'  [note  orw  in 
Is  23"  Kt.,  Jer  2'»],  people  of  ns  [(7/5 1,  i.  11],  more 
usually  'na  KUion  [l  i.  10,  II,  14,  19,  88  etc.] ; 

*  '  Kl«  the  ion '  P8  2"  (AV,  BV  textX  la  sn  extremely  doubt- 
ful paaaage.  The  MT  iptf}  is  prob.  oomipt,  and  nothing  a 
gained  by  simply  aubatltutliig;  Heb.  \i  for  Aram.  13.  Aq., 
Symm.,  Jerome  (although  in  his  Comm.  on  Ps  be  give*  adoraU 
/UUtm)  take  na-'pute,'  'choice'  (cf.  BVm),  and  tr.,  respec- 
tively, anafiMran  ixUmr,  r^Mmminwt  mmimfSt,  adoraU  pur*. 
The  LZX  nMmt  (cf.  Taig.  tushw  ^^7'2p,  Vvig.  appre- 

hmidU*  MnifUnam,  and  BVmX  'Uy  hold  of  instruction,'  may 
imply  a  tut  "VfO  ins.  Lagarde  emends  (^1^)  inc'io  ip^j  •  put 
on  hit  bonds '  (cf  t.*),  and  this  has  been  adopted  by  Eampluuisen 
and()heyne(prto»n<(//>»oi(«r,  S61X  Butln  hie  latest  \1ew  of  the 
passage  (Book  <tf  Psaim*.  2nd  ed.,  and  JevUK  Rtliglmu  LV» 
<kfUr  the ExCU,  1898,  p.  U2)  (Jheyne  substitutes  «pi'J  ('U"'- 
' do  homage') for  t^'J  (' rejoice-)  In  v.n,  and  drops  -a,  which, 
he  says,  is  really  a  fragment  of  the  word  rendered  'with 
trembling'  (mjna) :  thua— 

Serre  J"  with  fear. 

And  do  homage  with  trembling, 

he  be  angiy,  and  your  course  end  in  ruin, 
t  The  text  of  Dt  14"  is  corrupt.  For  n^e-jn  read  n^j^ij,  and 
delete  .l.1!jr(so  Osef.  Heb.  Lex.,  Slegfrled-Stade,  Dilhn.,  Drirer, 
■tanemagal,  following  Sam.  and  LXX). 


AV  Chlttlm,  so  also  RV  in  I  Mac  1>  8>).— > 
people  described  in  Gn  10*  as  descended  from 
Javan,  and  therefore  beloneing  to  the  Greek  01 
Gr«eco-Latin  races  of  the  West,  occupyinK  terri- 
tories stretching  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  £lishah,Tar8hiBh,andRodanim('Pii(oi 
in  LXX,  better  than  Dodanim  of  MT),  named  in 
that  passage  alongside  of  Kittim,  are  now  gener- 
ally identified  respectively  with  Sicily  and  Southern 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Rhodes.  As  these  are  all  islands 
or  coastlands  in  the  West,  it  is  natural  to  look 
to  the  same  region  for  the  localizing  of  the  Kittim. 
That  they  were  islanders  is  explicitly  asserted  by 
the  phrase  current  among  the  prophets,  'the 
isles  of  Kittim'  (Jer  2",  Ezk  27*).  But  though 
distinctly  Westerns  in  respect  of  geographiud 
situation,  they  are  represented  as  havmg  been 
from  the  earliest  times  intimately  associated 
with  the  civilized  and  commercial  peoples  of  the 
extreme  eastern  limits  of  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
Thus  Ezekiel  (27*)  mentions  'the  isles  of  K.'  as 
supplying  Tvre  with  boxwood,  or  more  probably 
sherbin  wooa,  a  species  of  cedar,  out  of  wnich  the 
benches  or  decks  of  their  costly  and  luxurious 
ships  were  constructed.  And  further,  we  find  that 
the  prophet  in  this  passive  places  '  the  isles  of  K.' 
between  Bashan  and  Eushah,  therefore  west  of 
the  former  and  east  of  the  latter,  i.e.  between 
Palestine  on  the  east  and  Sicily  or  Italy  on  the 
west.  In  Is  23'- "  Tarshish  or  Spain  is  said  to  hear 
from  the  land  of  K.  of  the  fall  of  Tyre,  which  im- 
plies that  the  land  of  K.  lay  somewhere  between 
Tyre  and  Tarshish.  The  country  of  the  K.,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  an  Island  situated  somewhere 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the 
east  at  least  of  Sicily,  and  not  very  far  removed  from 
the  coasts  of  Tyre.  Josephus  {Ant.  I.  vi.  1)  points 
to  the  name  of  the  city  Kition  or  Citiimi  in 
Cyprus  as  a  memorial  of  the  residence  of  the  K. 
in  that  island.  This  writer  also,  most  probably 
drawing  his  information  from  tradition  current 
among  the  Jews  of  his  day,  states  that  the  ancient 
name  of  (>prus  was  Cethima,  and  that  it  received 
its  name  from  Cethimus,  the  third  son  of  Javan, 
who  had  settled  there,  and  whose  descendants  held 
possession  under  the  name  of  Kittim.  Epiphanius, 
bishop  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  whose  life  covers 
most  of  the  4th  cent.,  makes  use  {Beer.  xxx.  25)  of 
the  name  K.,  in  a  wider  sense,  to  include  not  only 
the  inhabitants  of  CJypms,  but  also  those  of  Rhodes, 
and  even  of  the  coastlands  of  Macedonia.  'This, 
indeed,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  later  Jewish 
usage  of  this  word.  'The  ships  of  K.'  in  Dn  U* 
are  evidently  those  of  the  Romans,  and  '  the  land 
of  K.'  in  1  tiac  1'  8'  is  evidently  that  of  the  Mace- 
donians.   In  this  late  period  the  name  was  applied 

fenerally  to  the  lands  and  peoples  of  the  West, 
he  reference  to  the  Romans  in  Dn  11"  is  quite 
distinctly  to  the  expedition  of  Cains  Popilius 
Laenas.  This  Roman  general  was  sent  in  a.d.  168 
against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  had  entered 
Egypt  and  attacked  that  country,  quickly  reduc- 
ing him  to  submission  and  causing  him  hastily  to 
withdraw  to  Syria.  The  story  of  the  campaign  ia 
told  by  Polybius  (xxix.  U)  in  language  singiJarly 
like  that  employed  in  Daniel.  See  also  Livy,  Hist, 
xliv.  19,  xlv.  11.  This  wider  application  of  the 
name  K.  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of 
Josephus  {Ant.  I.  vi.  1),  who  says  that  it  is  from 
the  possession  of  the  island  of  Ciethima  or  Cyprus 
by  Cethimus  that  '  all  islands  and  the  greate*  t 
part  of  the  seacoasts  are  named  Cethim  by  the 
Hebrews.'  At  the  same  time,  just  as  here  also  in 
Josephus,  it  appears  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  antiquity  that  the  original  location  of  the  K. 
was  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

In  verv  early  times  the  Phoenicians  had  sailed 
up  and  down  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  while 
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traffiokuw  in  their  wares  far  and  near,  they  estab- 
Ualied  ootonies  in  several  of  the  ialimds,  and  at 
points  along  the  coast  oonyenient  as  depOts  for 
their  foreign  carrying  trade.  From  its  natural 
situation  Cypna  must  have  early  attracted  their 
attention,  and  must  soon  have  beoome  their  prin- 
cipal station  in  the  conducting  and  extending  of 
tiieir  trade  with  the  West.  Herodotus  (Sitt.  viL 
90)  distinctly  states  that  most  of  the  Cypriote 
cities  had  originally  been  Phoenician  oolonies. 
The  Phcenician  origm  of  Kition*  a  cil^  in  the 
south-east  of  the  island,  now  Larnaka,  isplainly 
witncMed  to  by  Cicero  {d»  Finibtts,  iv.  20),  and 
naturally  enongn  the  Phoenician  settlers  in  other 
parts  of  the  idand  would  carry  with  them  the 
name  of  their  oldest  and  principal  foundation. 
These  Phoenician  settlements  in  Cyprus  date  from 
a  v*srj  early  age— it  may  be  even  before  the  days 
of  Aioses  (Diodor.  v.  55.  77  ;  Herodot.  i.  105; 
Fansan.  L  14.  6).  After  a  time  it  would  seem 
that  these  Phoenicians  in  Cyprus  were  joined  by 
certain  Canaanitish  refugees,  who  had  beien  driven 
oat  the  Philistines,  and  that  they  brought  with 
them  their  moon  goddess  Atergatis  (Derceto), 
whose  temple  was  built  at  Old  Papnos,  while  that 
of  the  Phoenician  Baal  was  at  Kition  (see  AsH- 
TOBBTH).  The  existence  of  such  Phoenician  colonies 
in  Cyprus  is  witnessed  to  also  by  the  occasional 
references  in  history  to  the  Kittim  as  subject  to, 
or  at  least  as  daimed  as  subjects  of.  Tyre.  It 
would  seem  that  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  king 
Solomon  Uie  K.  were  subject  to  the  Tyiians,  and 
compelled  by  Hiram  to  pay  tribute  (Jos.  Ant.  VUL 
V.  3,  e.  ApKm.  I.  18).  Josephus  also  tells  how 
Blulffius,  king  of  Trre,  sailed  against  the  revolted 
K.,  and  reduced  them  again  to  submission  {Ant. 
IX  xiv.  2).  In  the  annab  of  Sargon  the  Cypriote 
kings  are  referred  to  as  put  under  tribute  in  B.C. 
709  (Schrader,  COT*  ii.  06). 

It  is  not,  however,  to  these  Phoenician  colonists 
that  the  name  is  given  in  Gn  10*.  The  Phoenician 
K.  may  rather  be  set  alongside  of  the  Caph- 
torim  (Gn  10"),  who  are  represented  as  Cushites, 
and  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  and  as  inhabiting  some 
island  or  ooastland  near  to  Cjpms,  in  all  proba- 
bility Crete.  The  Japhethite  K.,  as  sons  of 
Javan,  belonged  to  the  Greek  family  of  nations — 
whether  to  the  ancient  pre-Hellenic  Carian  popula- 
tion of  the  island,  or  to  some  Hellenic  tribe  which 
had  in  early  times  settled  there,  can  scarcely  now 
be  determined.  Interesting  inscriptions  have  been 
discovered  near  Larnaka,  the  ancient  Kition, 
which,  although  figured  in  Phoenician  letters,  are 
yet  composed  m  a  Greek  dialect.  This  seems  to 
mdicate  that  the  people  from  whom  these  inscrip- 
tions have  oome  down  to  us  were  a  Greek  people, 
ethnographically  belonging  to  the  family  of  Javan, 
retaining  their  language  and  modes  of  thought, 
bat  larj^ely  influenced  by  the  presence  of  a 
Phoenician  immigration.  That  they  adopted  the 
Phoenician  letters  and  mode  of  writing  is  just  the 
sort  of  result  we  should  have  expected,  seeing 
that  the  Phoenician  colonists  were  enterprising 
merchants,  who  would  naturally  lead  in  matters  of 
commerce  and  correspondence  with  those  around. 

The  last  recorded  words  of  Balaam  are  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  destruction  of  Asshur  and  Eber  by 
some  conquering  power  coming  in  ships  from  'the 
coast  of  Kittim  (Nu  24'*).  It  is  quite  evident  that 
here  the  term  off  -vq  is  used,  not  to  describe  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  or  any  other  exactly  defined 
territory,  but  as  indicatmg  quite  generally  some 
great  Western  people  which  had  made  themselves 
a  name,  and  become  a  terror  among  the  nations. 
No  doubt  Asshur  and  Eber  stand  for  the  great 
jHiwers  of  the  East  collectively,  and  the  prophecy 
IS  a  foretelling  of  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Eastern  monarchies  by  the  aidvanc- 


ing_power  of  the  great  empires  of  the  West.  The 
beginning  of  the  fulfilment  was  seen  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Alexander  the  Great,  but  it  was  much 
more  truly  and  permanently  realized  in  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  empire  of  the  Romans. 
The  phrase  '  coast  of  Kittim,'  therefore,  does  not 
mean  Macedonia,  nor  Rome,  but  simply  the 
Western  power  which,  for  the  time  being,  is  to  the 
front,  or  gives  promise  of  prominence  and  perman- 
ence in  the  immediate  future.   See  Ctpbus. 

LiTBHATDU. — Boddeswoiks  mentioned  In  the  text,  see  Kurtz, 
HuUrry  qftkeOld  Cownant,  voL  iU.  Edin.  18&>,  p.  4fiOfl.;  Orelli, 
The  OT  pTophtef  of  the  Cmuummation  ofOod^iEingcUm,  Edin. 
1886,  pp.  14^147 ;  Benn,  Short  Cammmtary  on  Daniel,  Camb. 
1892,  p.  190  (. ;  Ewald,  BUtorv  9t  ItraeL  london,  1880,  toU  v. 
pp.  246,  297.  See  also  '  Chittim '  by  Kautoob  in  Biehm,  fiond- 
wtfrterfttMA,  p.  SS4 ;  uid  by  Kneucker  in  Sohenkel,  iKMlMBiMm, 
IBU  f. ;  and  the  Utentnre  under  Orpam. 

J.  Haophebsoh. 

KNEAD,  KNEADINO-TK0U0H.-8ee  Bbkad, 
vol.  L  p.  317^ 

KNEE,  KNEEL  (r^  [Assyr.  Mrfa*],  in  Du  6» 
Aram.  Tlf,  once  Dn  5*  Aram.  n^(;;  'kneel'  is 
expressed  by  vb.  Tl?,in  Qal,"  2  Ch  6",  Ps  OS"  [all], 
of.  Aram.  ptcp.  in  Dn  and  Hiph.  iiif n  used 
in  Gn  24"  of  causing  camels  to  kneel.  The  LXX 
and  NT  terms  are  ftniv,  'knee,'  and  Ywinreretr, 
'kneel'). — The  knees  appear  repeatedly  in  Scrip- 
ture as  a  seat  of  strength,  and  hence  as  weakened 
through  terror,  Job  4*  ('thou  hast  confirmed  the 
feeble  knees';  cf.  Is  35>,  He  12");  Ezk  7"  ('aU 
knees  shall  be  weak  as  water' ;  of.  21'  [Heb."]) ; 
Dn  6'  (the  apj>earinK  of  the  handwriting  upon  the 
wall  so  temfied  Bebhazzar  that '  his  ksees  smote 
one  against  another';  cf.  Nah  2**).  A  psalmist 
complains  that  his  knees  are  weak  through  fast- 
ing, Ps  too'*.  Amongst  the  plagues  denounced 
upon  disobedience  to  the  Deuteronomic  law  is  thiH, 
'  The  LoBD  shall  smite  thee  in  the  knees  . .  .  with 
a  sore  boU,'  etc.,  where  the  reference  appears  to  be 
to  some  form  of  elephantiasLs  (see  Driver,  ad  Zoe.). 

KneelLag  down  to  drink  (from  their  hands)  was 
the  attitime  adopted  by  a  portion  of  Gideon's 
warriors  on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  test,  Jg 
7'-  *  (where  see  Moore's  note).  One  of  the  stages 
in  the  measurement  of  the  depth  of  the  river  which 
Ezekiel  saw  issuing  from  the  temple  was  that  *  the 
waters  were  to  the  knees '  (Ezk  47*).  Delilah  made 
Samson  sleep  7'^*Ss  Jg  16";  the  Shnnammite's 
son  sat  upon  his  mother's  knees  till  he  died, 
2  K  4» ;  children  were  dandled  upon  the  knees. 
Is  66". 

Gn  48"  (E),  'And  Joseph  brought  them  out 
from  between  his  knees'  (i"7p  oys  ojiit  igi-  kjVi),  is 
not  perfectly  clear,  but  the  meaning  probably  Is 
that  Joseph  took  his  sons  away  from  Jacob's  knees, 
before  himself  bowing  down  to  receive  the  bless- 
ing (v."  connects  directly  with  v.**  in  E's  narra- 
tive, the  intervening  w."^  '*  being  from  J). 

In  Gn  30*  (E)  Rachel  gives  Bilhah  to  Jacob  '  that 
she  may  bear  upon  my  knees'  ('riy^S  ■'^o]) ;  in 
50^  (also  E)  the  children  of  Ma[chir  the  son  of 
Manasseh  were  bom  upon  Joseph's  knees  (n^; 
>)pv  'DS'^S) ;  Job  (3")  asks,  '  Why  did  the  knees 
receive  me?'  (o:nf  '^P  V^).  In  the  first  two 
passages  at  least  t  there  appears  to  be  an  allusion 
to  the  custom  of  placing  newly-born  infants  on  the 
father's  (or  grandfather's)  lap  as  a  token  of  his 
recognition  or  adoption  of  them  (cf.  Horn.  Od.  xix. 
401).  Rachel  thus  undertakes  to  acknowledge 
Bilbah's  children  as  her  own,  and  Joseph  recog- 
nizes Machir's  children  as  his  descendants  (see 

'The  other  conjugations  have  the  sense  of  'bless'  IPM), 
•bless  oneself'  {Xiph.  and  HUhp.),  'be  blessed'  (PwU).  The 
pans.  ptcp.  Qa<  T(rq  also  ocoon  71  times  with  the  meaidng  o( 
•blessed.' 

t  In  Job  SI*  DUlmann  flnds  nothing  more  than  a  placing  o( 
the  newly-born  child  on  the  knee  ol  the  midwife  or  the  father, 
without  any  symbolical  meaning  (but  see  Duhm,  adloe.). 
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Dillm.  on  all  these  three  passages ;  also  art.  BiRTH 
in  vol.1,  p.  300'';  Ploss,  Das  IVeib*,  ii.  177 ff.; 
Btade,  ZATW  vi.  (1886),  143  fl'.). 

Kneeling  as  an  attitude  in  worship  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  1  K  8'*=2  Ch  6"  (Solomon 
at  dedication  of  the  temple) ;  1  K  19"  ('the  knees 
which  have  not  bowed  to  Baal' ;  cf.  Ro  II'') ;  Ezr 
9*  (Ezra  in  confessing  the  iniquity  of  tlie  foreign 
marriages) ;  Is  iS'C  to  me  every  knee  shall  bow  ' ; 
cf.  Ro  14",  Ph  2",  on  which  lost  see  Lightfoot's 
note) ;  Dn  6"  (when  Daniel  prayed  three  times  a 
day) ;  Ac  7""  (the  dyin>'  St.  Stephen) ;  Q*"  (St.  Peter 
before  the  raising  of  Dorcas);  20"  (St.  Paul  pray- 
ing with  the  elders  of  Ephesus) ;  21'  (a  similar 
scene  at  Tyre) ;  Eph  3"  (St.  Paul's  prayer  for  the 
'  Ephesians.').  A  variation  from  this  attitude  is 
found  in  1  K  18",  where  Elijah  in  praying  for  rain 
•put  his  face  between  his  knees '  (rjn?  ps  vjj  Dy;i). 
The  same  mental  feeling  underlies  the  adoption  of 
kneeling  in  addressing  an  entreaty  to  a  fellow- 
oreature,  or  in  doing  homag:e  to  a  superior,  2  K  1" 
(Ahaziah's  officer  in  entreating  Eliiah  to  spare  his 
life) ;  Mt  17"  (the  father  of  the  epileptic  boy  came 
kneeling  to  Jesus  [yovinrerCir  ain-bvyi ;  Mk  (the 
leper) ;  10"  (the  rich  young  ruler) ;  Mt  27"*  (the 
soldiers  mocked  Jesus  by  kneeling  down  before 
Him  [ymivTtrli<ia,rrei  tiivpoaBtv  airov,  cf.  Mk  15" 
TtBivrtt  ybvara  irp<xrcKin/ovp  airif]).  In  Lk  5'  Simon 
Peter  falls  down  upon  his  knees  (rpochreaev  toIs 
yivaakv)  as  he  cries,  '  Depart  from  me :  for  I  am  a 
sinful  man,  O  Lord.' 

For  the  doubtful  '  Bow  the  knee '  of  Gn  41"  see 
Abrkch.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

KNIFE  (3^n,  rhz}^). — Knives  were  originally  of 
flint  or  sharp  stone  (Ex  4*  ni,  Jos  o''-'  ony  nb-jo). 

Flint  knives  have  been  found  in  a'  cave  at 
Antelias,  near  Beirdt,  amongst  bones  and  char- 
coal ;  and  also  in  a  calcareous  deposit  on  the  old 
road  along  the  sea-coast  near  the  Nahr  el-Kelb. 
It  is  said  that  flint  knives  are  still  used  by  the 
Bedawtn  of  the  Syrian  desert.  The  knives  gener- 
ally used  in  Syria  are  sheath-knives,  and  are  stuck 
in  the  girdle.  They  are  from  8  to  10  in.  long, 
including  the  handle.  They  are  used  for  every 
purpose  for  which  a  knife  is  required,  and  are 
formidable  weapons.  W.  Cabslaw. 

KNOCK.— See  House,  voL  ii.  p.  435. 

KNOP  (a  variant  of  knob  and  of  knap  [in  knap- 
weed], Old  English  cnaep)  is  used  by  our  translators 
to  render  1.  tbcj  kaplitdr,  the  spherical  ornament 
on  the  stem  and  arms  of  the  golden  lampstand  in 
the  tabernacle  (Ex  25*'-*'  and  parll.  pass.  37"-*='). 
The  Greek  translators  have  (r<patpm~/ip,  the  Vulgate 
tphterula,  Luther  Knauf  (a  kindred  word).  The 
'  Icnops '  are  easily  recognizable  in  the  familiar  re- 
presentation of  the  later  '  candlestick  '  on  the  arch 
of  Titus.  For  their  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
ornamentation  see  Tabernacle  (sec.  dealing  with 
the  golden  candlestick).  A  similar  knop  is  seen 
on  the  stem  of  the  chalice  which  appears  on  the 
obverse  of  certain  Jewish  coins  (see  MONEY). 

The  same  word,  kaphtor,  occurs  in  two  other 
passages  of  the  OT,  viz.  Am  9'  ( AV  '  smite  the 
•intel  of  the  door,'  marg.  '  chapiter '  [so  RV]  or 
'  knop '),  and  Zeph  2"  ( AV  '  the  upper  lintel,'  marg. 
'  knops  or  chapiters' ;  the  last  is  the  rendering  of 
RV).  In  the  fonner  passage  the  reference  is  clearly 
to  the  capitals  or  cnapit«rs  of  the  pillars  in  the 
schismatic  temple  of  J^'  at  Bethel,  in  the  latter  to 
those  of  the  columns  in  the  ruined  city  of  Nineveh. 
The  feature  common  to  these  capitals  and  tlie 
knops  of  the  lampstand  was  doubtless  the  circular 
or  rather  spherical  form  (cf.  the  spherical  capitals 
yf  the  two  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz,  1  K  7'^;  see 
art.  Chapiter). 


2.  In  our  EV  '  knops '  is  also  the  translation 
of  an  entirely  dilferent  word  Q'VP?,  pilcalm,  ol 
which  the  precise  signification  is  still  uncertain. 
It  is  used  to  describe  the  ornamentation  on  the 
cedar  lining  of  the  temple  walls :  '  And  there  wai> 
cedar  in  the  house  within,  carved  with  knojin 
(marg.  'gourds')  and  open  llowers '  (1  K  6"  RV). 
This  must  refer  to  some  egg-shaped  (cf.  Targuin, 
in  loc.)  ornament,  carved  in  low  relief,  perhaps,  as 
the  margin  proposes,  the  fruit  of  the  citriUhia 
colocynthtis,  which  appears  to  bear  in  Hebrew  the 
cognate  name  pakkH  ah — the  '  wild  gourd '  of  2  K 
4™.*  Two  rows  of  the  same  ornamentation  were 
introduced  '  under  the  brim  '  of  the  great  '  molten 
sea '  which  stood  in  the  temple  court  ( 1  K  7^).  In 
this  case,  however,  the  knops  were  not  the  product 
of  the  artist's  chisel,  but  were  cast  with  the  sea 
(ib.).   See  Sea  (Brazen).     A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

KNOWLEDGE  The  word  '  knowledge '  is  here 

considered,  not  generally,  but  only  in  the  ethico- 
religious  sense,  or  so  far  as  there  is  an  approxima- 
tion in  Scripture  to  a  technical  (theological)  use  of 
it.  At  tlie  very  beginning  of  the  OT  tlie  probation 
of  man  is  connected  with  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  (Gn  2").  The  view  of '  knowledge ' 
underlying  this  mythical  narrative  seems  to  be  that 
which  is  brought  out  in  Wellhausen's  interpreta- 
tion (Prolegomena^,  p.  316  f.).  To  know  good  and 
evil  does  not  mean  in  Hebrew  to  have  the  moral  con- 
sciousness developed  ;  it  means  to  be  intelligent, 
'  to  know  what's  what.'  Thedesire  to  know  is  the 
desire  to  be  like  God — ^to  possess  His  secrets,  to 
wield  His  power,  and  so  to  be  independent  of  Him. 
But  the  gratification  of  this  desire,  so  the  moral 
would  originally  run,  always  defeats  itself.  The 
impulse  to  know,  the  impulse  which  creates  science 
and  civilization,  is  indulged  at  a  great  cost.  We 
build  Babylon,  and  become  conscious  that  we  have 
lost  Eden.  That  this  appreciation  of  '  knowledge.' 
which  pervades  the  sceptical  passages  in  Ecclesi- 
astes,  underlies  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  nut 
to  be  denied  ;  but  neither  can  we  deny  that  the 
myth  is  so  treated  by  the  writer  as  to  make  it 
yield  an  explanation  of  the  transition  in  human 
history  from  innocence  to  guilt.  The  eating  of 
the  forbidden  fruit  was  an  act  in  which  man  lost 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  acquired  the  knowle<lge 
of  sin. 

i.  The  OT  everywhere  assumes  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  knowledge  of  God,  but  it  is 
never  speculative,  and  it  is  never  achieved  by 
man.  God  is  known  because  He  makes  Himseff 
known,  and  He  makes  Himself  known  in  His 
character.  Hence  the  knowledge  of  God  is  in  the 
OT  =  true  religion  ;  and  as  it  is  of  God's  ^ace  that 
He  appears  from  the  beginning  speaking,  com- 
mandmg,  active,  so  as  to  be  known  for  what  He 
is,  so  the  reception  of  this  knowledge  of  God  is 
ethically  conditioned.  The  secret  Ciio,  Mt.  friendly 
conversation)  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear 
Him  (Ps  25") ;  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  are  one  (Is  11').  On  the  other 
hand,  an  irreligious  man  is  described  as  one  who 
does  not  know  God  ;  and  that  though  he  is  the 
priest  ministering  at  the  altar  (1  S  2").  The 
moral  corruption  of  the  last  days  of  Israel  is 
described  by  Hosea  when  he  writes,  '  There  is  no 
truth,  nor  loving-kindness,  nor  knowledge  of  God 
in  the  land'  (Hos  4>).  The  ethical  content  and 
value  of  this  knowledge  are  seen  also  in  ch.  6*  '  1 
desire  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge 
of  God  more  than  burnt-offerings.'  It  is  in  this 
sense  of  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  God'a 
character,  and  a  life  determined  by  it,  that  a 

*  It  hu  been  pointed  out  (Low,  Aram.  PjUmiennamm,  p. 
27S)  that  nyp9  in  tlie  Uishna  denotes  a  ball  of  yam  (see  thii 
word  and  n.^p9  In  Levy,  A'euheb.  WOrterb.  t.m.). 
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oniTeraal  knowledge  of  Grod  ia  made  the  chief 
blessing  of  the  Measianic  age.  '  The  eaxth  shall 
be  fnll  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord'  (Is  11'); 
'They  shall  all  know  ue,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest' (Jer  31**).  And  this  again  is  not  because 
men  have  achieved  it  by  speculative  efforts  of  their 
own :  '  All  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the 
Lord'  (Is  54").  Side  by  side  with  this  practical 
knowledge  of  God  the  OT  makes  room  for  any 
degree  of  speculative  agnosticism.  Giod  is  great 
bevond  all  our  thoughts :  His  ways  are  unsearch- 
able (Job  5*).  He  is  a  God  who  hides  Himself 
(Is  45"),  and  ^ves  no  account  of  His  matters. 
But  safii  agnosticism  is  not  a  rival  of  religion,  of 
the  knowledge  of  God:  it  is  a  part  of  it.  'The 
knowledge  of  God  includes  a  recognition  of  His 
immensity,  and  part  of  man's  worship  must  always 
be  silence  (Ps  66').  This  is  especially  brought  out 
in  the  Book  of  Job.  The  conception  of  true 
religion  as  the  knowledge  of  God  is  probably  the 
true  antecedent  and  parent  of  some  N'T  expressions 
for  which  affinities  have  been  sought  in  the 
phenomena  of  Gnosticism.  John  (6*)  quotes  Is 
64"  (see  above) ;  and  the  key  to  the  emphasis 
which  he  lays  on  '  knowing '  God,  or  the  truth,  or 
Jesus  Christ,  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  such 
passages  as  are  referred  to  above,  than  in  modes  of 
thou^t  alien  to  Christianity. 

iL  in  the  NT  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  the 
different  sections  apart,  (a)  In  the  Gomel*  Christ 
appears  first  in  the  character  of  a  teacher,  moved 
with  compassion  for  a  people  left  without  the 
knowledge  of  God,  excluded  from  His  kingdom 
because  the  key  of  knowledge — i.e.  knowledge 
itself,  the  key  which  should  open  the  door  of  the 
kingdom — has  been  taken  away  by  its  gnardians 
(Lk  11**).  Ue  represents  it  as  the  chief  privilege 
of  His  disciples  that  to  them  it  is  given  to  know 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Mt  13'*-") 
— mysteries  which  kings  and  prophets  had  longed 
to  see,  but  could  not.  He  represents  it  as  His 
own  unique  distinction  that  He  alone  has,  and  can 
communicate,  the  knowledge  of  God  as  the  Father, 
in  which  true  religion  henceforth  consists  (Mt 
U""").  But  here,  as  in  the  OT,  it  is  no  abstract 
conception  that  Jesus  wishes  to  impart ;  to  know 
God  as  Father  is  in  realitv  to  know  tnat  we  are  the 
children  of  God,  and  in  Knowing  it  to  become  His 
children.  The  new  knowledge  has  to  give  a  new 
character  to  our  life,  and  if  there  is  no  trace  of 
such  a  new  character  it  is  vain  for  us  to  say  that 
we  know  the  Father :  we  are  in  darkness  in  spite 
of  all  God  has  done  to  make  Himself  known.  The 
ethical  conditions  of  this  knowledge  are  plainly 
stated  in  Mt  6',  Jn  7"  ;  and  in  Jn  17'  it  is  identilied 
with  eternal  life,  the  perfect  blessing  that  the  Son 
of  God  has  come  to  impart.  The  proper  relation  to 
God  is  always  conceived  by  St.  John  to  be  involved 
in  the  true  knowledge  of  God ;  to  know  Him  that 
is  true  and  to  be  in  Him  that  is  true  are  all  one. 
It  is  exactly  this  sense  that  the  knowledge  of  God 
has  in  Hos  4.  6,  or  in  Jer  31 :  there  is  no  schism 
between  the  intellectual  and  the  practical  for  the 
apostle  or  the  prophet ;  the  two  are  united  in  the 
integrity  of  the  heart,  which  in  Scripture  is  the 
organ  of  knowledge.  When  we  read  in  Jn  8"  '  Ye 
■hall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  set  you 
free,'  the  freedom  spoken  of  is  probably  not  so 
definite  in  its  application  as  in  many  places  in  St. 
Paul.  The  idea  rather  is  that  to  be  right  with 
God  puts  one  right,  sets  one  free,  in  all  other 
relations. 

(6)  In  St.  PauT*  writings  knowledge  appears  in 
many  aspects,  (a)  In  contrast  with  the  wisdom  of 
this  world  the  gospel  as  a  whole  is  conceived  as  a 
wisdom  of  Gk>d,  which  God  has  revealed  in  Hb  Son 
and  interpreted  by  His  Spirit.  There  is,  indeed, 
mr  there  might  have  been,  a  natural  knowledge  of 


God  (Ro  I'"-,  Ac  14"),  but  a  knowledge  of  God  is 
any  sense  bringing  salvation  is  possible  only 
through  the  reception  of  God's  Spirit  (1  Co  2). 
Such  Knowledge  every  Christian  possesses ;  Christ 
Is  made  to  him  wisdom  (1  Co  I'"),  and  he  is  chosen 
in  sanctittcation  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the 
truth  (2  Th  2'").  But  St.  Paul  speaks  of  knowledce 
in  another  sense.  There  are  degrees  of  insight 
into  the  one  great  truth  of  Grod ;  there  are  truths 
which  are  not  imparted  to  babes,  but  only  spoken 
'  among  the  perfect '  (1  Co  2*) ;  tliere  is  a  x'i>"'l">"i  ^ 
speciail  spiritual  gift,  called  'the  word  of  know- 
ledge '  ( I  Co  12"),  in  which  the  Corinthians  were 
rich;  and  though  a  x'^P'-"!"'^  '^as  given  to  one  for 
the  good  of  all,  we  see  that  knowledge  might  be 
the  possession  of  a  few,  or  of  a  circle,  not  of  the 
whole  Church.  To  judge  from  1  Co  one  of  the 
subjects  with  which  this  higher  knowledge  was 
concerned  was  eschatology — '  all  that  God  has  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  him.'  But  it  had  also 
more  directly  practical  applications.  An  enlight- 
ened conscience  in  regard  to  the  use  of  things  in- 
different was  one  mode  of  it.  '  As  touching  things 
offered  to  idols,  we  know  that  we  all  have  know- 
ledge' (1  Co  8').  Christian  intelligence  generally 
was  sufficiently  developed  to  know  that  an  idol  is 
nothing  in  the  world.  But  in  some  it  was  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  know  that  this  mere 
perception  of  a  principle  is  no  adetjuate  guide  to 
Christian  conduct.  It  is  not  by  principle  merely, 
but  by  consideration  of  persons,  circumstances,  and 
consequences,  that  a  Christian  must  act ;  in  other 
words,  not  by  knowledge  but  by  love.  Knowledge 
in  this  abstract  sense  is  not  without  moral  perU ; 
it  inflates  the  individual,  whereas  love  builds  up 
the  body  of  Christ.  All  through  the  First  £p.  to 
the  Corinthians,  knowledge  as  a  gift  distingiusliing 
one  Christian  from  ^mother  is  subordinated  in  this 
way  to  love  (chs.  8.  12.  13.  14). 

(P)  When  we  pass  to  the  Epp.  of  the  Captivity, 
knowledge  has  quite  another  position  and  emphasis. 
The  gospel  is  confronted  with  a  ^i\oee<pla,  wuich  is 
at  the  same  time  a  '  vain  deceit,'  something  deter- 
mined by  human  tradition  and  agreeing  with  '  the 
elements  of  the  world,'  Jewish  or  pagan  (Col  2") ; 
and  in  opposition  to  this  philosophy,  or  as  it  would 
now  be  called  theosophy,  the  Christian  revelation  is 
defined  and  expanded  as  the  true  wisdom  of  God.  As 
a  formal  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  gospel 
is  here  put  under  tiie  point  of  view  of  '  knowledge,' 
Holtzmann  (NT  Theologie,  ii.  237)  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  words  from  the  Ep.  to  the  Ephesians  : 
dKoitiv,  oMiStia,  iKrfieitiP,  aToicdXv^tt,  airoKaXi>TTcu', 
amxpiirrap,  Hipfiav,  ymiiaKtai,  yrwoit,  SiSaaKoKla, 
StSioKnv,  tlSiwu,  tiriywJxrKfty,  iirlyvioOLt,  tiavSdvetv, 
fivtrriipioPf  poeip,  yovs,  ic\dv7i,  trKorl^tffdaL,  aK&ros^  aotpla, 
aoipbt,  aintait,  awUvon,  i^yepovaScu,  <t>uis,  tpitrrlitiv.  This 
knowledge  centres  in  Christ.  He  is  the  mystery 
of  God,  in  whom  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  hidden  away  (Col  2').  All  the 
questions  which  man  has  to  ask  in  the  sphere  of 
religion — questions  as  to  the  origination  of  the 
world,  its  natural  imity,  the  place  in  it  of  the 
human  race;  questions  as  to  the  relation  of 
humanity  to  God,  its  sin,  reconciliation,  and  glory 
— must  hnd  their  answer  in  Him.  The  doctrine  uf 
Christ  in  these  Epistles  is  expanded  into  a  Christian 
interpretation  of  the  world,  and  this  is  the  object 
of  Christian  knowledge.  It  is  not  to  be  the 
property  of  a  class.  St.  Paul  warns  every  man  and 
teaches  every  man  in  every  wisdom,  that  he  may 
present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  (Col  !*»).  As 
in  the  earlier  Epistles,  there  is  a  certain  eschato- 
logical  reference  in  the  knowledge  or  wisdom  which 
is  so  emphasized  here  :  Christ  ia  conceived  among 
the  Gentiles  as  '  the  hove  of  glory '  (Col  1"),  and  St. 
Paul  prays  that  the  Ephesians  may  have  the  eyes 
of  their  liearts  enlightened  to  know  what  is  '  th4 
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Aope  of  hit  eatting,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  gl< 
of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints'  (Eph  l").  SdcI 
inward  illumination  indeed  is  the  aim  of  the 
letters }  they  can  be  summed  up  (Weias,  NT  Theol. 

5,  428)  in.  toe  prayer  'that  the  God  of  our  Lord 
esoB  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,  may  give  unto 
yon  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the 
Knowledge  of  him '  (Eph  In  this  last  passage 
knowledge  is  tvlyvuxrit,  a  word  which  as  opposed 
to  ytwaa  denotes  full  or  further  knowledge,  and 
which,  Uiough  frequent  in  St.  Paul,  is  need  besides 
only  in  He  and  2  P.  According  to  Cremer,  it  is 
always  used  of  a  knowledge  which  has  the  strongest 
influence  on  the  religious  life ;  it  is  combined  with 
such  expressions  as  rod  0toO,  dXtiBtUis,  roC  vloO  toO 
0«oO,  rev  lunmiplou  toO  ffeoO,  toO  ffeXiJ/iorot  toO  9eoO, 
roO  Ev/i.  iiitaii  'I.  X.  It  does  not  therefore  suggest 
an  abstractly  intellectual  view  of  Christianity — a 
theology,  so  to  speak,  as  distinct  from  a  religion ; 
iust  as  in  the  OT  and  in  St.  John,  knowledge 
mdndes  the  spiritual  and  moral  relation  to  its 
object, which  answers  to  the  nature  of  that  object. 
Tratb  as  truth  is  in  Jesus  is  not  only  to  be  believed 
and  known  bat  done  by  the  Christian  (IJn  1*). 
What  St.  Paul  calls  4  ifrlyvuai,i  toO  Stou  is  not  only 
a  deeper  comprehension  of  the  Christian  revelation 
in  itself,  but  a  deeper  insight  into  its  practical 
significance  and  obligations. 

iy)  In  the  Pastoral  Epistles  Christianity  is  con- 
ceived as  a  teaching  or  doctrine  (S(S<uri[aX<a)  more 
definitely  than  in  anv  other  part  of  the  NT. 
Christians  are  those  who  have  repented  and  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  (1  Ti  2<  4»).  To 
oppose  the  gospil  is  to  resist  the  truth  (2Ti  3^). 
Hut  though  the  truth  can  be  stated  by  itself,  it  is 
always  of  moral  import.  It  is  the  truth  '  wliich  is 
according  to  godliness '  (Tit  1'),  a  SiScMicaXla  xaX-^ 
and  byuUrovaa.  When  men  abandon  it  or  reject  it, 
it  is  from  some  moral  unsoundness;  they  turn 
from  the  truth,  and  with  itching  ears  heap  up 
teachers  'according  to  their  own  lusts.'  The 
'  knowledge  falsely  so  called '  (I  Ti  6^),  whether 
the  dmM(r«>  justifies  a  reference  to  Mansion  or 
not,  is  conceived  as  a  morbid  phenomenon  opposed 
to  the  morally  wholesome  teaching  of  Christianity, 
and  whoever  is  misled  by  it '  errs  concerning  the 
faith ' — his  religious  life  misses  the  mark. 

(c)  In  the  other  books  of  the  NT  knowledge  is  not 
a  characteristic  conception.  In  2  P  it  has  a  certain 
prominence  (!"■'  V  V'),  in  a  sense  more  akin  to 
that  wliioh  it  bears  in  the  Pastorals  than  else- 
where ;  the  Myvaait  or  full  knowledge  of  God,  or 
of  Jesus  our  Lord,  is  saving  knowledge.  We  grow 
in  it  as  we  grow  in  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  the  two  processes  of  growth  are  one.  It 
is  morally  eflicacious  for  our  deliverance  from  the 
pollutions  of  the  world.  In  the  £p.  to  the  Hebrews 
ffdatt  does  not  occur  at  all,  and  Myyavit  only  in  lO' 
(cf.  Tit  1",  1  Ti  2«  4»).  But  the  whole  Epistle  may 
be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  a  particular  kind 
of  Christian  yvArts.  It  recognizes  the  distinction 
between  a  less  and  more  perfect  apprehension  of 
Christianity  (5"*  6"-),  and  the  writer  exhibits  his 
own  '  knowledge '  in  that  interpretation  of  the  OT 
which  makes  its  institutions  and  characters  typical 
of  Christ.  This  typological  yvuffis  is  quite  different 
from  the  hriyyaxris  of  the  mystery  of  God,  even 
Christ,  wliich  we  find  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles ; 
yet  as  a  mode  of  representing  the  organic  unity  of 
the  NT  and  the  OT  it  may  also  contribute  to  a 
'  Christian  philosophy.  And  some  such  thing — not 
in  the  sense  of  a  speculation  a  priori,  without 
ethical  inspiration,  hut  in  the  sense  of  an  expres- 
sion and  interpretation  of  Christian  faith,  'n-hich 
shall  be  pervaded  throughout  by  the  spiritual  virtue 
of  that  faith — seems  to  tie  set  before  us  by  the  NT 
writers  as  the  ideal  of  '  knowledge.' 

J.  Denney. 


KOi  (s^p ;  'Txovt  B,  Aout  A,  Kow  Q ;  Taig.  mgip, 
Syr.  V&OjO;  Aq.  KopiKtMuor ;  Vnlg.  jjrine^w).  — In 
Ezk  23" '  the  children  of  Babylon  and  all  th3  Chal 
doians,  Pekod,  and  Shoa'  (y'lsi),  and  foa',  ail  the  chil- 
dren of  Asshor  witli  them,' — moat  probably  the  con- 
tracted form  of  ^utH,  ^tUi,  the  name  of  a  people 
(also  called  Gutiurn,  GiUi),  often  mentioned  m  the 
Assyrian  Inscriptions,  whoee  home  was  to  the  N. 
of  Babylon,  in  the  mountainous  district  between 
the  upper  Adhem  and  the  Dij&lft  (see  the  map  in 
IM.  Faradies ;  KAT*  ad  loe.).*  The  following  are 
the  grounds  for  this  conclusion.   The  inscriptions 
speak  often  of  a  country  SuSdim,  Su-tium,  or 
Suti ;  and  as  Ezk  names  together  (also 
Jer  50")  and  Shoa',  so  Sargon  (Khors.  inscr.  L  19: 
KIB  iL  65  ;  cf.  11.  82, 123,  136  f.)  mentions  together 
among  his  conquests  Pukudu  and  StUi :  elsewhere, 
moreover,  in  the  inscriptions,  the  shorter  form  iS^ti 
is  found  for  Su-Sdin,  Su-tium :  on  these  pounds, 
therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the  Shoa'  of  Ezk  are 
the  Suti  of  the  inscriptions  (S.E.  of  i^utn,  in  the 
direction  of  Elam).   Further,  as  Ezk.  couples  to- 
gether Shoa'  and  ^oa',  so  the  inscriptions  often 
couple  together  Su-idin  or  Suti  with  Ifutu:^  a 
presumption  thus  arises  that  as  Shoa'  corresponds 
to  Suti  or  Sutu,  so  Kod  corresponds  to  ^Ttrfu,  the 
only  link  in  the  complete  proof  that  is  missing 
being  the  fact  that  (according  to  Del.)  the  shorter 
form  ^u  (corresponding  to  5m)  is  not  known  to 
occur  in  the  inscriptions.  Nevertheless,  the  identi- 
fication is  a  very  probable  one;  and  if,  as  Hil- 
precht's  discoveries  appear  to  have  shown,  J  the 
Chebar  was  <  a  large  navigable  canal  near  Nippur,' 
Kzekiel  would  not,  spealcing  comparatively,  have 
been  far  distant  from  any  of  the  three  peoples 
named  in  this  verse.    Both  Sutu  and  if^utu  are,  as 
Winckler  {Alttest.  Unterss.  1892,  178)  remarks,  the 
standing  foes  of  Assyria :  the  words  in  Ezk.  '  all 
the  children  of  Asshur,'  are  not,  however,  neoes- 
sarily  in  apposition  with  these  two  names.  § 

Ges.  {Thes.)  defends  the  appellative  sense  prin- 
cipes ;  but  his  etymology,  though  ingenious,  must 
be  owned  to  be  far-fetched  and  improbable.  See, 
further,  Schrader,  KAT"  ad  loc;  and  especially 
Delitzsch,  Paradiet,  pp.  234-6 ;  and  cf.  art.  KiR  in 
the  present  volume.  S.  R.  Driver. 

KOHATH  (nrrff)  is  known  to  us  only  from  P  and 
the  Chronicler.  According  to  these  writers,  he  was 
the  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Levi  (Ex  6",  Nu 
3",  1  Ch  6'-"  23").  He  had  four  sons,  Amram, 
Izhar,  Hebron,  and  Uzziel  (Ex  6",  Nu  3",  1  Ch 
ea.18  23"),  and  Uved  to  the  age  of  133  years  (Ex  6>»). 
In  1  Ch  6"  Amminadab  is  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Kohath,  but  this  is  probably  a  clerical  error  for 
Izhar  (cf.  6").  His  sister  was  Jochebed,  the  aunt 
and  wife  of  Amram,  and  the  mother  of  Moses 
(Ex  6",  Nu  26*").  For  the  rebellion  of  his  grandson 
Korah  (Nu  16)  see  KoiUH.  Nothing  further  is 
related  of  K.  personally,  but  we  have  fuller  par- 
ticulars of  the  fortunes  of  his  descendants.  Their 
history  falls  into  three  periods — (1)  the  wilderness 
wanderings  and  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  (2)  the 
monarchy,  (3)  the  period  after  the  Exile. 

1.  At  the  time  of  the  census  taken  by  Moses 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  the  Kohathites  were 

*  Or  aoc  to  Winckler  (Unteru.  zur  eUtor.  Gach.  131X  Uketha 
Suti,  s  nomadic  tribe  of  the  Mesopotamian  pUina. 

t  Of.  EIB 1.  p.  6,  where  the  '  widespread  (^uti '  and  the  '  Suti ' 
are  named  in  suooeasive  lines  among  the  tribes  8ub|u^ted  by 
Ramm&n-niriri  i.  (o.  1326  B.O.).  So  Sargon,  I.e.  (SIB  iL  66), 
mentions  Oiitium,  three  lines  before  Pukudu  and  Suti. 

I  Bab.  Exped.  qf  tht  Univ.  of  Pmntylv.  Ix.  (1898),  p.  tS ;  ct. 
PEFSt,  Jan.  1898,  p.  66. 

I  Winckler  (with  Bredankamp  and  Kloatermann)  would  read 
inp  for  TP  (with  as  pr.  name)  In  Is  22>.  This  is  favoured 
also  by  W.  Max  Mitller  (in  art.  Km  above) ;  but  the  two  names 
are  difficult  to  harmonize  with  IplpO.  except  by  giving  this  vi  t  D 
arbitrary  meanin|,'9  like  '  surround '  or  '  stir  up.' 
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dirided  into  four  familiee,  the  AmramltM,  the 
Iihuites,  the  Hebronites,  and  the  Uzzielitee 
(Mb  9').  The  whole  number  of  males  from  a 
Booth  old  was  8600  (3"),  and  between  30  and  50 
ym»  of  age  87S0  (4*-  *•  **'*').  Their  position  in  the 
eunp  was  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle  southward 
(3"),  and  their  chief  at  this  time  was  Elizaphan 
the  son  of  Uzziel  (3").  The  office  assigned  to  them 
tiy  P  daring  the  wilderness  wanderings  was  the 
canTingof  tne  sanctuary  and  its  furniture,  after  it 
had  been  prepared  for  travel  by  Aaron  and  his 
toot  (3"  4<-"  10").  In  this  respect  the  Kohathites, 
the  family  of  Aaron,  had  a  more  honourable  office 
thao  that  giren  to  the  descendants  of  Giershon  the 
dder  brother,  and  they  consequently  precede  the 
Gerabonites  in  Nu  4,  Jos  21, 1  Ch  6. 15, 2  Ch  29".  In 
CDOseqiienoe  of  the  greater  holiness  of  their  burden 
they  carried  it  upon  their  shoulders  (Nu  7"),  in  con- 
trut  to  the  Gerabonites  and  Merarites,  tio  whom 
waggons  and  oxen  were  given  (7'-  ').  The  Koha- 
thites are  also  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the  census 
taken  Ijr  Moses  and  Eleazar  in  the  plains  of  Moab 
by  the  Jordan,  when  the  whole  number  of  Levi  teg 
WM  23,000  (28"). 

At  the  ailotinent  of  Levitioal  cities  by  Joshua 
•ad  Eleazar  after  the  settlement  in  Pal.,  thirteen 
cities  ont  of  the  territories  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and 
Benjamin  were  assigned  to  the  Kohathite  desoend- 
«aU  of  Aaron  (Joe  21*-  »•»  [P]=l  Ch  8"-*) ;  and 
ten  othen  oat  of  the  territories  of  Ephraim,  Dan, 
ud  Western  Manasseh  to  the  rest  of  the  Kohathites 
(Jos  21*-      [PJ=  1  Ch  6"-  "-■»). 

2.  In  the  reign  of  David,  as  narrated  by  the 
(litonicler,  we  have  several  references  to  the 
Kohathites.  The  Kohathite  family  of  Heman, 
together  with  the  Gershonite  family  of  Asaph  and 
the  Merarite  family  of  Ethan  or  Jednthun,  were, 
ace.  to  this  writer,  specially  set  apart  to  administer 
the  temple  music  (cfT  1  Ch  V^-*>  lO*"-  *•  26'-',  and  see 
Heman).  In  accordance  with  this,  at  the  bringing 
np  of  the  ark  into  Jems.,  of  the  large  number  of 
Kohathites  who  are  said  to  have  been  present 
il  Ch  IS*- •••■"),  Heman  and  certain  others  took 
part  in  the  music  (15"-'').  Descendants  of  the 
loar  Kohathite  families  are  mentioned  ax  'heads 
of  the  fathers'  houses'  when  David  divided  the 
Levites  into  courses  (1  Ch  23"-»),  and  in  1  Ch  26'- 
the  particular  offices  held  by  descendants  of  the 
fint  three  families  are  given  in  detail.  Kohathites 
are  spoken  of  as  taking  part  in  the  temple  ser- 
rices  m  the  reign  of  Jehosnaphat  (2  Ch  20"),  and  as 
eoHtperating  with  the  other  Levites  in  cleansing 
the  temple  under  Hezekiah  {2d'*-**). 

1  In  the  period  after  the  Exile  we  find  very  few 
tacea  of  the  Kohathite  family.  The  Berechiah, 
HO  of  Asa,  son  of  Elkanah,  mentioned  in  1  Ch  9", 
*as  probably  a  Kohathite.  So  also  were  the 
'children  of  Shallum'  who  accompanied  Zerub- 
iabel  (Ejt  2";  cf.  1  Ch  8"-»,  Neh  12»,  in  last 
Ueshollam). 

The  Kohathites  ('Pnsa;  in  Nu  10",  1  Ch  20" 
!T-:5n)  are  mentioned  Nu  3"-"  4"-»«-»'  10"  28", 
Jw21«-»  lCh6»-»«9»,2Ch20"29".  Also  caUed 
•the  son*  of  Kohath,'  Ex  B",  Nu  S"*- »  4»^  ♦•»(«»  7», 
ICh  8ns.«.«.eu»  i5»  23",  or  'the  chUdren  of 
Kobath.'  Jm  21*-"*".  For  their  history  see 
above.  W.  C.  ALLBN. 

KOHELETH.— See  Ecclesiastks. 

KOLAUH  (-T^p).  — 1.  The  father  of  a  false 
mphet  named  Ahab,  Jer  29"  [Gr.  36" ;  Mr 
only  in  Qx],   2.  The  name  of  a  Benjamite 
iunily  which  settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  Cap- 
tirity,  Neh  11' ;  B  Kotui,  A  KaXtii. 

KOliB  (Kwrd,  Jth  4').— So  B  calls  an  unknown 
tBvn  of  Palestine.   But  K  reads  KwXd  (as  A  in 


Jth  IS*,  for  XuXd):  A  has  Kurat.  Some  MSS 
read  Kti/Mt,  whence  AV  '  the  villages.' 

F.  C.  POBTKE. 
KOPH  (p).— The  nineteenth  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  and  as  such  employed  in  the  119th  Psalm 
to  designate  the  19th  part,  each  verse  of  which 
begins  with  this  letter.  It  is  transliterated  in 
this  Dictionary  by  ^ 

KORAH.  DATHAN,  ABIRAM  (mp,  |(n,  ar^n)— 
Most  raiders  of  the  Eng.  Bible  are  faimliar  with 
the  story  of  Korah's  rebellion,  and  of  the  terrible 
fate  that  overtook  him  and  his  followers.  When 
we  turn,  however,  to  the  record  of  these  events 
(Nu  18),  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  reduce  it  to  a 
consistent  or  continuous  narrative.  The  thread  of 
the  story  is  strangely  broken,  and  we  encounter 
remarkable  repetitions  (w.'-"-").  Here,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  we  are  helped  by  the  labours  of 
those  critics  who  have  analyzed  the  contents  o(' 
the  Hexatench. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  three  strata  are 
present  in  the  composition  of  Nu  16  and  17.  This 
conclusion,  which  had  been  previously  reached  by 
various  critics,  was  first  placed  onathoroughly  satis- 
factory basis  by  Kuenen  {TkT  (1878),  p.  139  ff.), 
whose  analysis  has  been  substantially  accepted  by 
critics  of  such  different  schools  as  Baoaissin,  Comill, 
Dillnumn,  Driver,  Robertson  Smith,  and  Well- 
hansen.  Of  the  three  narratives,  the  first  two  were 
originally  quite  independent  of  one  another,  while 
the  third  works  over  the  material  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  later  age  tlian  that  of  the  second  writer. 

I.  We  bare  a  narmttv«  from  the  well-known  aoam  JE, 
whioh  has  suffered  very  slight  mutilation  at  the  hands  of  the 
final  radactor.  It  tells  how  Itathan  and  Abinun,  desoendanta  of 
Reuben,  the  oldest  of  Jacob's  sons,  rose  against  Motet,  because 
they  were  Jealous  of  the  aathority  he  claimed,  and  were  dis- 
appointed with  the  results  of  his  leuerahip.  On  being  informed 
of  their  murmurings,  Moses  cited  them  to  appear  befon  him ; 
but  they  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  and  repeated  to  his 
messengers  their  complaints  (Nu  161S-1<).  Uoses,  in  anger(T.ul 
went  to  their  tents  in  company  with  the  elden  of  Israel,  and 
solemnly  warned  the  people  to  withdraw  from  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  Dathan  and  Ablram,  who,  with  all  their  houwholds, 
were  then  swallowed  np  by  the  earth  (w.»^).  'This  is  a 
rebellion  of  taiffnm  against  the  eivil  auttaoiltjr  elahned  by 
Moses '(Driver). 

II.  Ihe  author  of  the  priestly  narratire  (P)  relates  quite  a 
diSerent  story.  Korah,  at  the  head  of  260  princes  of  the  con- 
gregation, instigates  a  rebellion  against  Moses  and  ^aron,  in 
the  interests  of  the  people  at  large  against  Ut*  tribt  0/  Levi, 
'  All  the  congregation  are  holy,'  says  K.  (v.*),  and  as  much  en- 
titled OS  the  Levites  to  discharge  religious  functions.  Mose* 
invites  them  to  put  the  matter  to  the  proof  by  coming  on  the 
following  day  wfth  their  censers  to  offer  incense.  They  accept 
the  chaUense  (w.U-  1>X  and,  in  the  act  of  offering,  they  are  con- 
sumed by  Ire  from  tiie  Lord  (v.**).  Their  fate  provokes  the 
people,  who  murmur  that  Moses  and  Aaron  had  killed  the  people 
of  the  Lord  (v.<l).  A  plague  breaks  out  m  consequence,  which 
is  only  stayed  by  the  atoning  offering  of  Aaron  (v.«}.  The  stoiy 
of  oh.  17  is  the  sequel,  and  oomes  from  the  same  source,  P.  The 
blossoming  of  Aaron's  rod  is  meant  to  establish,  not  his  rights 
in  opposition  to  those  of  other  Levites,  but  to  establish  the 
prerogative  of  the  tribe  qf  Levi  as  represented  by  Aaron,  in 
oppoffition  to  On  other  tribet  as  represented  by  their  respective 
pnnces.  Here,  again,  we  have  a  rebellion  of  laumm.  but 
directed  this  thne  against  the  eceletiattical  author!)^  ..laimetf 
by  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

III.  Another  writer  of  the  priestly  school,  whom  we  may 
designate,  with  Oomlll,  f,  worVed  up  the  narrative  at  a  later 
perirxl.  In  his  version  of  the  story,  K.,  at  the  head  of  250 
Z><int«,  opposes,  in  the  interestof  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  monopoly 
o(  the  pnfithooa  claimed  by  Aaron  (W.8-U).  The  test  proposed 
by  Moses  Is  the  same  as  in  the  second  narrative  (w.M.  1',  which 
are  a  repetition  of  w.e-  7),  and  P's  account  of  the  fate  of  the 
rebels  Is  adopted  (v.3S)  without  change.  From  the  hand  of  the 
latest  writer  come  also  w.<e-M,  which  relate  how  the  censers  of 
the  260  were  made  into  a  covering  for  the  altar,  to  be  a  memorial 
of  the  fate  of  the  rebels. 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  priestly  narratives  have  quite 
different  aims.  In  P  there  is  no  opposition  between  Levites  and 
priests,  but  between  non-Levites  and  Levites,  whereas  in  P> 
there  is  a  ^rp  distinction  between  the  tribe  of  I.evl  and  the 
family  of  Aaron.  (Note  especially  r.o,  where  the  moral  of  ix's 
narrative  Is  thus  given, '  that  no  stranger  which  is  not  of  the 
seed  of  Aaron  come  near  to  bum  inoense  before  the  Lord,  that  he 
be  not  as  K.  and  as  his  company 'X  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
quite  certain  whether,  according  to  the  oriLriiial  narrative  of  P 
even  K.  himself  was  a  Levite,  tor  the  words  in  v.i '  the  son  of 
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btawr,  the  aon  of  KohMh,  the  mo  at  Levi,'  may  well  oome  from 
the  band  o(  the  redactor.  But  in  any  oaae  it  i*  clear  enoagh 
that  all  Ilia  2S0  (ollowers  were  not  Lerltea ;  a  oonclusion  which  i« 
conflrmed,  if  oonfimuition  were  neceeeary,  by  Na  27*,  where  the 
daughters  of  Zelophebad  plead  that  their  taUier  had  no  part  in 
the  rebellion  of  Korah.  Aa  Zelophebad  belonirad  to  the  tribe 
of  Manatteh,  this  plea  need  not  have  been  raeied  U  all  K.*! 
followers  had  been  Levites. 

The  differences  between  JE  and  P,  and  the  original  independ- 
ence of  their  narratives,  are  equally  apparent.  J£  knows  only 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  P  knows  only  Korah ;  and,  aocordinKb', 
the  author  of  Dt  11',  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Jahwistic 
but  not  with  the  Priestly  doouuent,  mentions  only  Dathan  and 
Abtram. 

The  analysis  of  the  two  chapters  may  be  giran  m  toUows 
(practically  after  Driver)  :— 

JE  ie">-^  l*-)*-  S-W-  Z71>44. 
piela.Sb-7s.lMl.S7a.SSk  a.  4140Lch.  IT. 

pi  ie7b.ii.m7.aua. 

The  composite  character  of  the  narrative  is  home  out  by  the 
separation,  after  16i,  of  the  two  parties.  Da  than  and  Abiram  on 
the  one  hand,  Korah  and  his  company  on  the  other.  They  act 
separately  ^cf.  w.^withTT.lS-U);  theyare  addressed  separately 
(cLTT.^7nith  w.ss.s^;  they  are  punished  separately  and  differ- 
ently (of.  v.a*  with  T.wi 

Tiaoes  of  the  weldui(t  process  by  which  the  narrative  baa 
assumed  the  comparative  smoothness  of  its  present  form  may 
be  detected  in  v.<1>  (*  ve  sons  of  Levi '),  and  in  v.>sb  ('  and  all  the 
men  that  appertained  unto  Korah,  and  all  their  goods'). 

It  cannot  be  orer-«niphasized  that  all  the  in- 
dications in  the  narrative  point  to  the  above 
result,  and  that  literary  differences  combine  with 
differences  of  acents  and  of  motives  to  establish 
three  distinct  elements  in  the  composition.  'Of 
coarse  tn  itsdf  a  difference  of  motive  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  narrative  in  which  it  appears 
is  of  composite  authorship ;  that  inference  follows 
solely  from  the  manner  tn  which,  the  difference  is 
introduced ...  In  itself  an  alliance  between  an 
ecclesiastical  and  a  civil  party  is  perfectly  intelli- 
gible ;  but  the  literary  analysis  shows  Nu  10  to  be 
composite ;  and  when  the  component  parts  have 
been  separated  into  two  groups,  it  is  found  that 
the  actors  in  one  group  represent  ecclesiastical 
interests,  while  they  represent  civil  interests  in 
the  other.  Such  a  coincidence  cannot  be  accidental; 
the  differences  of  person  and  motive  (thongh  they 
might  have  been  combined  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
arouse  no  suspicion  whatever  that  the  narrative 
was  composite)  so  coincide  with  literaiy  differences 
as  to  corroborate  the  conclusion  to  which  these 
point'  (Driver,  LOT',  App.  523 f.  [cf.  •  p.  65]). 

We  have  thus  disentangled  three  distinct  narra- 
tives, of  which  the  last  two  are  memorials  of  the 
struggles  that  took  place,  and  of  the  various  stages 
that  were  passed  through  before  the  prerogatives 
of  Levi  were  admitted  by  the  other  tribes,  and 
those  of  the  house  of  Aaron  by  the  other  Levitical 
families.    At  whatever  date  we  place  these  laat 


results,  we  may  be  certain  that  they  were  not 
reached  without  fierce  opposition. 

One  or  two  remarks  have  utill  to  be  made  on  tlie 
text  of  Nu  Id.  In  v.^  nm,  for  which  the  LXX 
offers  iM\ri(rty,  and  which  AV  and  RV  both  render 
'  took  men'  (supplying  the  last  word),  can  scarcely  be 
the  correct  reading.  There  is  probably  a  copyist's 
error  also  in  1^-)^  |^  'and  On  the  son  of  Peieth.' 
There  is  no  mention  of  On  in  the  subsequent  narra- 
tive, nor  does  his  name  occur  anywhere  else  in  the 
OT.  For  Peieth  we  should  doubtless  read,  as  in 
£x  6"  etc.,  Pallu,  and  perhaps,  as  Graf  suggests,  v. 
should  run  thus  :  IS'"«TI?  i"*?"!?  ^V'*}^  '1?  DT?lil 
In  vy.**  and  "  Wellhausen  and  Driver  agree  in 
holding  that  the  original  reading  was  probably 
'  tabernacle  of  J*.' 

LmaiTUBB.— Driver,  LOT^  esff.,  Anp.  S2St.  p,  SSir.] ;  Oral, 

Oetch.  B.  d.  AT,  88ff. ;  Baudisain,  Qa.  d.  AT  PrM.  SSn. ; 
Wellh.  Oomp.  108,  8S9 ;  VLean,  A'/,  UL  M,  4M ;  W.  B.  Smith, 
OTJCt  402;  Kuenen,  TAr  xlL  0878),  p.  189  ff..  Hex.  85,  834; 
Oort  and  Hooykaas,  Bible  far  Young  People,  Iv.  242 ;  Comill, 
EinieU.»  68 1. ;  Kittel,  Hitt.  qf  Bebrewt,  L  219. 

2.  Korah,  a  son  of  Esau  (Gn  36').  8.  A  '  duke '  of 
Edom  (Gn  36").   4.  A  son  of  Hebron  (1  Ch  2«). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

KORAHITES  {•rnji),  or  SONS  OF  KORAH  ('jf 
trip) ;  AVhas  in  Nu  26"  Korathites,  and  in  Ex  6**, 
1  Ch  12»  26',  2  Ch  20«  Korhltes.  —  The  inferen<:e 
from  Nu  16^,  that  the  whole  family  of  Korah 
perished  along  with  their  head,  is  checked  by  a 
note  in  26"  to  the  effect  that  the  'sons  of  Korah 
died  not.'  This  explanation  was  caUed  for  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  well-known  guild  connected  with 
the  second  temple  traced  their  descent  to  Korah. 
At  one  time  the  '  sons  of  K.'  appear  to  have  con- 
stituted one  of  the  two  great  temple  choirs,  the 
Asaphites  composing  the  other  (see  AsAPH).  We 
have  two  groups  of  Pss  (42-49and  84. 85. 87. 88)  whose 
superscription  rnp  'jj^  shows  that  they  were  taken 
from  whatwasonce  the  hymn-book  of"^ theKorahitu 
choir.  The  musical  service  of  the  temple  had  been 
remodelled  by  the  time  of  the  Chronicler,  when 
three  guilds  (Heman,  Asaph,  Ethan)  had  replaced 
the  original  two  (Auiph,  Korah).  The  Korahites 
have  now  become  a  guild  of  door-keepert  (I  Ch  9" 
26'- "  etc.),  although  a  reminiscence  of  their  formur 
functions  as  singers  is  found  in  2  Ch  20"  (W.  H. 
Smith,  OTJC*  206  n.).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

KOBE^l.  (ifif)  The  eponym  of  a  Korahite  guild 
of  door-keepers,  I  Ch  9".  2.  (trfip)  Son  of  Inmali, 
a  Levito  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  2  Ch  31>*. 

KUSHAIAH.-See  Kisn. 
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I  Ih— 1.  This  symbol  was  proposed  by  de  Lagarde 
I   {(Jtttesit  grace,  186S,  p.  12)  to  denote  tlie  illuniin- 
(tnl  Purple  Manuscript  of  the  Greek  Genesis  at 
Vienna,  one  of  the  chief  specimens  of  Christian 
^   book-illumination.    The  manuscript  is  designated 
,   VI  by  Holmes,  and  the  text  has  oeen  edited  by 
I  him  from  a  copy  of  Alter,  1795,  in  a  publication 
preparatory  to  the  great  Oxford  Septuagint  (title : 
aanorubilt,  et  admodum  reverendo,  Snute  Bar- 
I  rington,  LL.D.   Episcopo  Dunelmemi,  Epintola, 
rompltxa  GBXESIX,  ex  codice  purpiireo-argenteo 
I  i'v^irto  •  Vindobonetui  expressam ;  et  Tentamenti 
I    Veteris  Grteei,  versionis  teptuaginta  •  viralii,  cum 
I   ranu  lectiimiims  denuo  edendi.  Specimen.  Dedit 
'   RoiertHs  Holmes,  S.T.F.    Oxonii,  MDCCXCV  fol.). 

It  is  a  parallel  to  the  famous  Codex  Cottonianut 
I  Utneseos  in  the  British  Museum,  and  has  not  been 
iMd  by  Swete  for  his  edition  of  the  Greek  OT 
(vol.  L  2nd  ed.  1895),*  because  at  that  time  it  was 
not  yet  published  in  full  facsimile.  This  has  been 
duae  since  in  the  splendid  work.  Die  Wiener 
(Jtnerit  herausgegeben  von  WUhelm  Hitter  von 
Hartel  tmd  Franz  Wickhoff.  Beilage  zum  xv. 
and  zrL  Bande  des  Jahrbuches  der  Kansthistori- 
Khen  Sammlungen  des  AllerhOchsten  Kaiser- 
haoaes.  Mit52Lichtdrucktalfeln,eto.  WientPrag, 
Leipzig),  F.  Tempsky,  1895  fol.  (the  Greek  text  m 
transcription,  pp.  102-125).  An  exhaustive  mono- 
paph  on  the  pictures  of  the  MS  has  recently 
Uen  published  by  a  pupil  of  Prof.  V.  Schultze  of 
(ireifswald,  Willy  Lttdtke,  Vnterruchungen  zu  den 
iliniaturen  der  Wiener  Genesis  (Inaugural  Dis- 
lertation,  Greifswald,  1897,  50  pp.).  Liidtke  con- 
tiders  the  Tolome  as  the  first  known  manuscript  of 
Uie  Bible  in  which  pictures  are  connected  with  the 
text,  the  first  illustrated  book  of  Bible  story,  and 
is  inclined  to  assign  it  to  the  latter  half  of  the  6th 
tent.  E.  M.  Thompson  {Handbook  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Palceography,  1893,  p.  154)  makes  it  prob- 
ably of  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  cent. ;  Kenyon, 
of  the  5th  or  6th  cent.  The  text  is  sometimes 
abbreviated,  and  se^'eral  passages  are  very  difficult 
to  read ;  the  MS  is  therefore  less  important  for  the 
textual  criticism  of  the  Greek  OT ;  but  it  is  a  monu- 
ment of  the  first  rank  in  the  history  of  Christian 
art  Attached  to  the  codex  are  two  leaves  from 
the  purple  MS  of  the  New  Testament,  called  N. 

2.  In  the  criticism  of  the  NT  the  symbol  L  is 
Bsed  to  desiintate  the  Codex  Begins,  a  manuscript 
of  the  Greek  Gospels  preserved  in  the  National 
Library  of  Paris,  now  numbered  62.  It  was  known 
alreadv  to  Stephen,  who  called  it  i;,  as  is  stated  in 
the  volame  by  a  later  hand,  'Roberto  Stephano  i;.' 
Scrivener  {Introduction  to  the  NT,  4th  ed.  (1894) 
p.  138)  overlooked  this  ri,  and  misunderstood,  there- 
tore,  this  entry  when  he  wrote,  Mt  was  even 
then  in  the  Royal  Librarv,  although  "  Roberto 
Stephano"  is  marked  in  tne  volume.'  Griesbacb 
rated  the  MS  very  high :  Tisohendorf  published  it 
in  full  in  his  Monumenta  sacra  inedUa,  1846.  It 
is  ascribed  to  the  8th  cent.,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  unique,  as  giving  two  alternative  endings  to 
the  Goipel  of  Blark,  namely— besides  and  before 
the  reoeived  one,  which  is  introduced  by  the  head- 
ing Imw  Si  nl  raOro  ^piftera  /Mrd  ri-  iipc^oOrro  yip, 
a  shorter  ending,  jmnteid  by  Westcott-Hort  after 
the  one  jost  mentioned.  This  wretched  sapple- 
■lent,  as  Scrivener  stjles  it,  ia  separated  in  this 
MS  from  the  words  of  the  text  {i^ofioOm  yip)  ' 
aa  ornamented  line,  and  introduced  1^  tiie 

MtanadinfiwIDfliidsplMabi  the  Aniuatiisaf  the  ]»iget 
•Ma,  which  is  DOW  beiiic  pnpand  ^  Brook*  aiiil  M^Iiau. 


ing  ipipvral  vov  koX  raDro.  Recently  it  has  been 
found  in  several  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopic 
documents,  the  nearest  ally  to  L  being  a  manu- 
script on  Mount  Sinai  (A"),  ascribed  to  ihe  7th 
cent.  The  latter  has  the  subscription  eiayyfXtor 
Kari  itdpKOP  immediately  after  iipo^ovrro  yip ;  then 
follows  the  shorter  supplement  (whether  intro- 
duced by  the  same  formula  as  in  L  is  not  certain, 
the  MS  Doing  defective  at  that  place)  with  slight 
variations  {am.  koI  before  &xp^,  adds  ipHi"  aiter 
aarripla) ;  after  this  oomes  toTw  Si  nil  raSra  etc 
On  the  questions  connected  with  the  end  of  St. 
Mark  see  the  monograph  of  Dean  Burgon  (1871) ; 
P.  Martin,  Introduction  A  la  critique  textuelle  du 
NT,  Partie  pratique,  tome  ii.  (1884);  Westcott- 
Hort,  NT,  App.  28-51,  with  the  additional  notes  to 
pp.  38  and  51  on  p.  142  of  the  reprint  of  1896 ;  J.  K. 
Harris,  '  On  the  alternative  ending  of  St.  Mark's 
Grospel,'  Joum.  of  Biblical  Literature  {lS9i),  pp.  96- 
103;  H.  B.  Swete,  The  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Mark  (1898),  p.  xcvii£;  Th.  Zahn,  Einlettutig  in 
das  Neue  Testament  (1899),  ii.  pp.  227-235,  237- 
240.  The  shorter  ending  had  its  origin  probably 
in  Egypt ;  there  also  L  seems  to  have  been  written. 
On  the  third  leaf  of  the  MS  is  a  note  by  a  later 
hand,  which  might  show  where  the  MS  was  before 
it  came  to  Europe,  if  it  could  be  read  and  inter- 
preted with  certainty  (a  Georgios  roO  Atdtf-ici/Sirii 
left  some  MSS  els  toO  'laivvou  roS  HaiXov  rb  inlrto)'). 
Facsimiles  are  to  be  found  in  Tischendorf,  plate 
i.  n.  7,  plate  iii.  n.  7  ;  Scrivener,  plate  ix.  n.  21 ;  P. 
Martin,  Description  technique  des  manuscrits  greet 
relatifs  au  NT  const/notes  dans  les  bibliothiques  de 
Paris  (1884),  plate  1.  Eb.  Nbstlb. 

UADAH  (■-ns^).— A  Judahite,  the  'fatiier'  of 
Mareshah,  1  CK  4'^  (B  MaUe.  A  AaSi). 

LABAN  (ui',  Aa^d;').— 1.  Son  of  Bethuel  (Gn  28*), 
grandson  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother  (22*- "  24**, 
— in  29°  '  son  '  =  grandson),  and  brother  of  Rebekah 
(24^ ;  25**),  uncle  of  Jacob  on  his  mother's  side 
(27' ;  28'),  and  (after  his  marriage  with  Leah)  his 
father-in-law  as  well.  When  Abraham  and  Lot 
migrated  from  Qaran  (on  the  Belikh,  a  tribntai^ 
of  the  Euphrates,  in  Mesopotamia)  into  Canaan 
(Gn  12*-  ■),  Nahor  remained  behind  in  Qaian  ;  here 
his  family  grew  up  around  him  (22**'" ;  the  ti^nmn, 
except  in  uie  cases  of  Bethuel  and  Rebekah,  are^ 
however,  those  of  tribes);  and  Qaiaa  (of.  S!9*), 
though  the  identification  is  not  made  expreeslv, 
is,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the '  city  of  Nahor '  (24'*), 
to  which  Abraham's  servant  took  his  way,  when 
sent  by  hia  master  to  find  a  wife  for  laaao  from 
the  land  of  his  nativit}[.  Laban's  home  (6n  24'*) 
was  in  'Aram  (AY  Syria)  of  the  two  rivers'  (the 
Euphrates,  in  ite  upper  course,  and  the  ^bor) ; 
and  so,  like  his  father  Bethnel  (25*>  28*),  he  is  called 
specifically  the  '  Anuntean '  (AY  Syrian),  26**  SI**-  ** 
(of.  of  Jacob,  Dt  26*).  It  is  in  connexion  wiUi  the 
ne^tiations  for  Rebekah's  hand  that  we  first  read 
of  Laban.  He  is  evidently  the  moving  spirit  in 
his  father's  house.  He  comes  forward  to  receive 
Abraham's  servant,  listens  to  what  he  has  to  say, 
and  takes  the  lead  in  the  subsequent  n^ti&tiona 
(24»-»fc  an. «..«).  It  ig  no  doubt  tree  that  in  the 
East  (cf.  Gn  84"- 1*,  Ca  8^  a  girl's  brothers  have 
a  prominent  voice  in  the  disposal  of  their 
aster's  hand;  but,  independenUv  of  this,  Labaa 
seems  clearly  to  throw  his  father  Bethuel  into 
the  backgroimd.  It  has  been  observed  that  Laban 
already  cUsplays  tiie  grasping  disposition  which  waa 
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manifested  more  fully  tJterwarcU  in  his  dealings  with 
Jacob  :  he  is  attracted  by  the  ring  and  bitioelets 
which  Abraham's  servant  had  given  his  sister  (24*°). 

What  we  read  about  Laban  subsequently  relates 
exclusively  to  bis  dealings  with  Jacob  (29**-31''). 
These  have  been  described  so  fully  in  the  art. 
Jacob  (vol.  iL  pp.  S28-9,  533)  that  an  outline  will 
be  sufficient  here.  Laban  must  now  be  pictured  as 
quit^  an  old  man.  Jacob,  sent  by  his  mother  to 
her  brother,  arrives  at  Qaran,  and  quickly  finds 
his  uncle's  house  (20'*").  He  remains  with  him  a 
month  (29'*) ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  Laban,  no 
doubt  discovering  that  his  services  as  a  shepherd 
are  likely  to  prove  valuable  to  him,  asks  him  on 
what  terms  be  will  remain  with  him.  He  replies 
that  he  will  serve  him  7  years  for  his  younger 
daughter  RacheL  At  the  end  of  the  7  vears  Laban, 
by  a  ruse,  passes  off  upon  him  his  Met  daughter 
Leah ;  and  onl^  permits  him  to  have  Rachel  as 
well,  on  condition  that  he  serves  him  for  7  years 
more  (29"'*').  At  the  end  of  the  second  7  years 
Jacob  Lb  anxious  to  return  home ;  but  Laban, 
reluctant  to  part  with  a  profitable  servant,  invites 
him,  with  a  show  of  disinterestedness,  to  name  the 
terms  on  which  he  will  continue  in  his  service 
(SO**).  J acob  theitsupon  proposes  an  arrangement 
by  which,  ostensibly,  he  wQl  gain  litUe  or  nothing, 
•ad  with  which, therefore, Laban  immediatelycloses, 
but  which,  it  soon  appears,  his  son-in-law  knows 
how  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage  (30""*).  Laban, 
envious  of  Jacob's  increasing  prosperity,  now  shows 
ill-will  towards  him  ;  his  sons  (mentioned  also  in 
30**)  complain  that  Jacob  has  taken  away  all  their 
father's  possessions :  accordingly  Jacob,  after  con- 
sulting with  his  wives  (who  both  agree  that  their 
father  has  shown  them  no  real  affection,  SI'*-  "),* 
takes  flight,  aooompanied  by  his  family  and  their 
belongings  (31''").  His  fatner-in-law,  considering 
that  he  has  some  kind  of  claim  on  the  services  and 
b«IongingB  of  his  son-in  law,  and  vexed  bwides  at 
the  loss  of  the  teraphim  (which  Rachel  had  stolen), 
starts  in  pursuit  On  the  way,  apparentlv  on  the 
night  before  he  came  up  with  Jacob,  '  as  ii  an  evil 
conscience  preyed  secretly  upon  him '  (Ewald,  ffist. 
i.  356),  he  is  warned  in  a  dream  not  to  proceed 
against  Jacob  too  violently  (31**).  Overtaking 
the  fugitives  on  the  borders  of  Gilead,  Laban 
remonstrates  with  Jacob  on  bis  ungrateful  treat- 
ment of  him,  and  especially  for  having  carried 
away  his  daughters  secretly,  which  was  both  an 
affront  to  them  (31'"'),  and  an  injury  to  his  own 
feelings  (31*).  Jacob,  in  reply,  aeofares  that  he 
was  amid,  if  he  told  Laban,  that  he  would  retain 
his  daughters  b^  force ;  and  then,  after  the  incident 
with  the  teraphim  (in  which  Laban  is  outwitted  by 
his  own  daughter),  he  goes  on  to  remind  him  of 
the  long  years  which  he  has  spent  ungrudgingly  in 
his  service,  and  of  the  repeated  attempts  that 
Laban  had  made  (3I"0  to  deprive  him  of  his  lawful 
earnings  (31"-").  Laban,  conscious  of  the  truth 
in  Jacob's  reproaches,  makes  no  attempt  to  reply  : 
he  contents  Himself  with  protesting  that  everything 
which  Jacob  has  is  really  his ;  and  then  seeks  to 
dose  the  dispute  by  representing  himself  as  con- 
cerned for  his  daughters  welfare.   Accordingly  he 

5 reposes  a  covenant,  the  terms  of  which  are— ( 1 )  that 
acob  will  in  no  wav  ill-treat  bis  daughters ;  (2)  that 
neither  he  nor  Jacob  will  pass  the  bouiid.\ry,  marked 
by  a  heap  of  stones  then  thrown  up,  with  hostile 
intent  towards  the  other  (see,  further,  on  the  object 
of  this  '  covenant,'  above,  iL  p.  529).  The  covenant 
having  been  solemnlyratiiSed  oy  both  parties,  Laban 
returns  home,  and  is  not  mentioned  again  (SI**""). 
The  ohaiaoter  of  Laban  is  not  an  amiable  one. 

*  '  And  hath  also  quite  deronrcd  oar  money,'  <.«.  the  price 
paid  for  ns  bj  oar  huaband,  the  gaina  accniinf  to  Laban  tram 
Jaoob-a  14  yean*  serrloe,  aome  part  of  which  he  would,  U 
generaua,  have  oatoially  allowed  lua  daughters. 


His  sister  and  daughters  all  show  duplicity  and 
acquisitiveness  ;  and  Laban  displays  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  same  qualities.  His  leading  motive 
is  evidently  self-interest ;  and  he  is  not  {wrticular 
in  the  choice  of  means  for  securing  his  ends.  The 
ruse  by  which  he  passes  off  Leah  upon  his  nephew 
instead  of  Rachel,  is  an  unpardonable  piece  of 
deceit.  In  his  subsequent  dealings  with  his  son-in- 
law,  he  does  not  treat  him  equitably.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  him,  expressly  in  J  (30"),  and  by  impli- 
cation in  £,— for  the  statements  in  31"'*',  ef.  v.<, 
pass  unchallenged, — that  Jacob  is  a  ^ood  servant ; 
out  Laban  seeks  to  make  out  of  him  more  than 
fair  profits.  In  30*""  he  betrays  his  grasping 
disposition  by  closing  with  an  arrangement  which, 
if  carried  out  fairly,  could  not  but  Imve  proved  an 
inequitable  one  for  Jacob,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
Lamn  had  no  right  to  be  surprised  if  he  found  him- 
self ciroumventM.  In  the  narrative  of  E  (31'-") — 
which  ( w.*"")  difiers  from  that  of  J  in  not  represent* 
ing  Jacob  as  taking  any  unfair  advantage  of  his 
father-in-law  (cf.  iL  p.  6SS,  note) — Laban  is  charged 
with  defrauding  Jacob,  and  arbitrarily  changing  the 
WM;es  that  had  been  agreed  upon,  to  suit  nis  own 
end8(w.'-*').  And  his  daughters  own  (81^  >*)  that 
he  is  a  hard  and  unnatural  parent. 

2.  A  place  mentioned  in  the  obscure  verse,  Dt  1' 
(see  Comm.  ;  or  above,  art.  Di-zahab).  Nothing 
can  be  said  about  it,  except  that  if  the  verse 
describes  a  locality  in  the '  steppes  of  Moab,'  Laban 
will  be  the  name  of  a  place  in  that  neighbourhood, 
otherwise  unknown;  while  if,  as  others  suppose, 
the  verse,  at  least  in  its  original  context,  described 
places  passed  by  the  IsraSites  in  their  previous 
wandermgs,  it  maybe  identical  with  the  LIBNAH 
(which  see)  of  Nu  SS**  (which,  to  judge  from  v.",  was 
near  a  ^itftroth,  as  was  the  case  also  with  the 
Laban  mentioned  in  Dt  1').         S.  R.  Driver. 

LABANi  (Aa^aviC),  1  Es  S**-Lkbanah,  Ezr  2«. 

LABOUR. — As  a  subst.  '  labour '  is  now  almost 
confined  to  what  is  called  the  abitraet  use— the  act 
or  state  of  labouring.  Formerly  it  expressed  also 
the  fruit  of  labour,  as  Ex  23"  '  when  thou  hast 
gathered  in  thy  labours  (^'|^ii2,Q)  out  of  the  field ' ; 
Hab  3"  '  The  labour  [!^sip)  of  the  olive  shall  fail ' 
(Davidson,  *  the  produce  of  the  olive ').  Hence  the 
word  is  frequently  in  the  plural,  as  Jn  4"'  other 
men  laboured,  and  ye  are  entered  into  their  labours ' 
{ets  rir  K&wor  oirfiir,  KV  '  into  their  labour  ')■  Knox, 
Hist.  92,  has  the  word  in  the  seuse  of  'effort,' 
'Great  labours  were  made  to  make  them  have  a 
good  opinion  of  the  Masse.' 

The  verb  is  used  with  a  trans,  force  in  2  Mac  2" 
'But  to  use  brevity,  and  avoid  much  labouring 
of  the  work  (t4  ^pTaaruir  rrji  rpa.yiuir(t^!  rapat- 
TturSai,  RV  'to  avoid  a  laboured  fuluees  in  tlie 
treatment '),  is  to  be  granted  to  him  that  wiU  make 
an  abridgement.'  So  in  beg.  of  Pref.  to  AV  1611, 
'  Zeale  to  promote  the  common  good,  whether  it  be 
by  devising  any  thing  our  selves,  or  revising  that 
which  hath  bene  laboured  by  others,  deserveth 
certainly  much  respect  and  esteeme,  but  yet 
findeth  out  cold  intertainment  in  the  world.'  Cf. 
Hall,  Works,  ii.  100,  '  these  are  the  men  whose  cure 
wee  must  labour' ;  Pref.  to  Rhem.  NT,  1852,  '  The 
poore  ploughman,  could  then  in  labouring  the 
ground,  sing  tlie  hymnes  and  psalmes  either  in 
knowen  or  unknowen  languages,  as  they  heard 
them  in  the  holy  Church,  though  they  could 
neither  reade  nor  know  the  sense,  meaning,  and 
mysteries  of  the  same.'  J.  Hastinqs. 

LACCUNUS  (AaxKoCvos,  AV  Lacunus),  1  Es  9". 
—The  name  in  Ezr  10*"  is  Chelal,  to  which  the 
Vulg.  form  Calcut  in  1  Es  approaches. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackerav 
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UCKi— Lttoe  is  from  Lat.  lapieut,  »  num, 
thiongli  the  Old  French  laq;  lot,  and  it  is  need  in 
the  aenae  of  snare  in  Chancer,  Spenser,  and  others. 
Thna  Chaucer,  Legend  of  Good  Women,  600— 

■  But  love  had  bnght  this  man  in  iwiohe  a  n(*k 
And  iiim  lo  nwwe  boanden  in  liia  lu, 
Al  for  the  love  of  Oleopatarae, 
Tbat  al  the  irorid  he  wtu  at  no  valae.' 

Then  it  is  used  for  any  cord  or  band,  as  Fuller, 
Holy  Warre,  123,  'Pitie  it  was  that  Rahabe  red 
Isce  was  not  tied  at  his  window.'  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  AV,  where  it  occurs 
only  as  tr.  of  ^  p&thU*  Ex  28*  ('  And  they  shall 
bind  the  breastplate  by  the  rings  thereof  unto  the 
tings  of  the  eptaod  with  a  lace  o?  blue ')  28"  39"-  ^ ; 
and  of  xXwir^ia  in  Sir  8*"  her  bands  are  purple  lace ' 
Muariia,  taxMiPor,  AVm  '  a  ribband  of  olue  silk ' ; 
BV  'a  ribband  of  blue';  Fritzsche,  'purple-blue 
threads';  BisseU,  'hyacinthine  threads >  Cf. 
Shaks.  Winter'e  TaU,  HL  iL  174— 

■O.  eatnr  kos.  May  heart,  oiaoldnr  it, 
BMaktoa'  J.  HasTINOB. 

LICEDjEMONIAHS.  —  The  word  Aan&u/i^ixot 
eeenrs  only  once  in  LXX,  and  its  Eng.  equivalent 
«oly  onoe  in  RV,  viz.  2  Mac  6°.  Jason,  the  head 
of  Uie  Hellenizing  party  in  Jerus.,  who  had  bought 
the  high  priesthood  from  his  brother  Onias  ni. 
dnrinc  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was 
himsMf  oatbiddan  and  expelled  from  the  office  by 
Henelans  his  brother  (Jos.  Ant.  xn.  r.  1  and 
XT.  iiL  1),  or,  according  to  2  Mac  4",  the  brother 
of  Simon,  a  former  governor  of  the  temple.  On  a 
false  report  of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  Jason  made 
u  nnsoocessfttl  assault  upon  Jerua. ;  but,  after 
cansing  great  loss  of  life  among  his  fellow-citizens, 
he  was  driven  an  outcast  to  the  land  of  the  Am- 
monitee,  from  there  to  the  court  of  Aretas  an 
Arabian  prince,  then  into  Egypt,  and  lastly  to  the 
L.,  in  whose  country  he  died  a  dishonoured  exile. 
The  reason  of  his  ultimate  recourse  to  the  latter 
people  was  the  alleged  kinship  between  the  Jews 
I  and  the  Greeks,  resting  on  the  supposed  connexion 
between  Peleg  and  the  Felasgians,  a  prehistoric 
people  mentioned  as  living  in  different  parts  of 
Greece  and  coasts  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  Peleg,  how- 
ever, or  Phaleg,  whose  name  implies  'division' 
(Jos.  Ant.  I.  vL  4),  the  ancestor  of  Abraham  and 
the  son  of  Heber, — the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the 
Hebrew  race, — was  (Jos.  \b.)  the  great-grandson  of 
Noah,  and  belonged  to  the  Semitic  family.  The 
Pelaaraans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  part  of  the 
Indo-Enropean  stock,  and  afterwards  mmgled  with 
the  Hellenes  in  Greece,  and  with  the  Carians, 
Ljrdians,  and  Phrygians  in  Asia  Minor. 

LmunnuL— BawUnaoo^  Bmradttut,  voli.  L  and  ilL,  Appen- 
AmaDdMotea.  C.  H.  PrICHABD. 

UCmSH  (c)<;^,  LXX  Aaytli,  twice  with  the  art. 
TV  Aox<<»  Joe  10™-,  in  Jos  16"  B  Movi)i,  B'" 
Kaxht;  Vnlg.  Ladlit). — An  important  fortified 
town  in  Judab.  Its  long,  Japhia,  formed  a  leagne 
vith  foor  other  Canaanite  Icings,  viz.  those  of 
Jems.,  E|^on,  Hebron,  and  Jarmnth,  to  smite  the 
Gibeonitee,  as  they  had  made  peace  with  Israel 
(Jos  W^,  JE  mainly).  Joshua  overcame  the 
onited  forces,  and  the  kings  fled  to  a  cave  in 
Makkedah,  where  they  were  {rarsned  by  tlie 
Isnelites,  who  rolled  stones  against  the  mouth 
of  the  cave.  Later,  the  kings  were  taken  out, 
hamiliated,  and  hanged  on  five  trees.  At  sunset, 
\ij  command  of  Joshua,  their  bodies  were  taken 
down  and  placed  in  the  cave,  at  whose  month 
rtones  were  again  rolled.    The  siege  of  L.  by 

'Oiewfaen  pdtAU  la  rendered  in  AV  'boonl'  Nn 
ribband-  NnuafflV 'cord-):  'thread'  Jv ie*(BT '(tring-): 
'fiw'  Bik  M>;  'twaaeleta'  On  881*  (B^'cord-)  ta»  (BV 
•ide-); -wiree-Exm 


Joshua,  according  to  D*,  occupied  parts  of  two  days 
(w.*>-  **).  When  it  was  taken,  all  the  inhabitants 
were  pat  to  the  sword. 

The  place  is  next  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
cities  built  by  Rehoboam  for  defence,  by  which  it 
may  be  understood  that  he  re-fortified  the  town 
(2  (Jh  11').  Ajnazioh  fled  to  L.  from  a  conspiracy 
in  Jems.,  but  he  was  pursued  and  slain  there 
(2  K  14"  II  2  Ch  25=^).  The  prophet  Micah  inveighs 
against  L.  as  '  the  beginning  ot  sin  to  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  for  the  transgressions  of  Israel  were  found 
in  thee'  (Mic  1"),  an  enigmatical  utterance,  the 
conjectures'  regarding  the  meaning  of  which  will  be 
found  in  Nowack's  Comm.  ad  loc.  When  Sen- 
nacherib made  his  raid  on  the  kingdom  of  Jndah, 
he  took  all  the  fortified  cities,  including  L.  (2  K 
18'*- Is  36>).  The  scene  of  the  siege  is  depicted  in 
an  Assyr.  sculpture,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  To 
this  place  Hezekiah  sent  messengers  with  immense 
gifts  and  promises  of  submission,  to  induce  the 
Assyr.  king,  who  was  there  encamped,  to  abandon 
the  campaign  (2  K  18"*").  In  reply,  Sennacherib 
despatched  a  great  host  against  Jems.  (2  K  18"  II 
Is  <to').  But  his  forces  were  miraculously  destroyed, 
and  he  returned  to  Assyria,  abandoning  his  con- 
quests (2  K  19»«- "  II  Is  37*- 2  Ch^").  The 
account  in  2  Ch  32*  mentions  the  envoys  sent  to 
Hezekiah,  but  not  the  expedition  against  Jems.,  as 
it  says  of  Sennacherib,  'but  he  (himself  laid  siege) 
to  L.,  and  all  his  power  with  him.'  When  c.  120 
years  later,  Nebuch.  king  of  Babylon,  destroyed 
the  kingdom  of  Jadah  and  carried  the  people  into 
captivi^,  L.  was  one  of  the  cities  taken  (Jer  34'). 
On  the  return  of  the  Jews,  L.  was  one  of  the 
places  re-oucupied,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  while 
each  of  the  other  places  is  spoken  of  as  beinir, 
occupied  '  with  the  villages  thereof,'  '  Lachish 
and  the  fields  thereof  are  referred  to  as  if  the 
occuptation  was  but  feeble  (Neh  11*>).  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  NT,  nor  in  the  Apocrypha. 

Scholars  are  now  generally  agreed  that  L.  is  to 
be  identified  with  "^11  el-Hesy,  a  mound  in  the 
rolling  country  lietween  the  maritime  plain  and 
the  Judtean  hills,  16  miles  E.  of  Gaza,  a  little  to 
tlte  north.  This  identification  was  first  proposed 
by  Conder,  who  sees  in  the  radicals  of  the  modem 
name  a  reminiscence  of  the  ancient,  though  the 
change  in  the  second  radical  from  3  to  n  is  unusual. 
The  position  of  Tell  el-IJesy  corresponds  fairly  with 
Jerome's  description  of  L.  in  the  Onomcaiieon.  He 
says  :  '  Lachis  in  tribu  Juda  .  .  .  et  nunc  est  villa 
in  septimo  milliario  ab  Elentheropoli  euntibus 
Daromam.'  Eleutheropolis  is  the  modem  Beit 
Jibrin,  10  miles  from  Tell  el-Uesy,  which  nearly 
coincides.  Caroma  may  be  the  Sbephelah,  or  low 
country,  in  which  Tell  el-Hesy  is  situated.  Another 
equally  important  mound,  Tell  en-NejUeh,  is  found 
3i  miles  to  the  south  of  Tell  el-Qesy,  about  the 
same  distance  from  Beit  Jibrin.  Both  have  springs 
at  their  base.  These  two  mounds  seem  to  represent 
L.  and  Eglon,  which  were  within  easy  marching 
distance,  as  Joshua  took  Eglon  on  the  day  that  he 
1^  L.  (Jos  10").  As  Eglon  disappears  from  history 
earlier  than  L.,  and  as  the  remains  on  the  top  of 
Tell  en-Nejileh  are  earlier  than  those  on  the  top  of 
"Tell  el-Hesy,  Petrie  regards  the  former  as  Eglon 
and  the  later  as  Lachish.  However,  until  syste- 
matic excavations  are  conducted  at  Tell  en-Nejileh, 
the  matter  should  not  be  held  to  be  finally  settled. 

The  site  of  Tell  el-^esy  is  admirably  suited  for 
a  town,  as  the  original  dwellings  stood  on  a  bluff 
facing  east,  some  60  feet  above  the  Wady  el-9esy, 
and  were  further  protected  by  ridges  to  the  west 
During  the  course  of  centuries  the  remains  accnmu 
lated,  nntil  the  last  occupation  stood  some  120  feet 
above  the  stream-bed.  In  1890,  Petrie,  excavating 
for  the  Pal.  Explor.  Fund,  studied  the  tell,  during 
a  short  season,  m  cuttings  around  its  rides,  arriving 
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at  conclusions  which  the  present  writer's  more  ex- 
tended work,  covering  four  seasons,  modified,  but 
did  not  materially  alter.  One-third  of  the  mound 
being  chosen,  it  was  cut  down,  layer  by  layer,  each 
layer  representing  a  distinct  occupation,  until  the 
virgin  soil  was  reached.  We  have  thus  the  plans  of 
eight  cities,  the  second  buUt  on  the  ruins  of  tne  first, 
the  third  on  the  ruins  of  the  second,  and  so  on. 
This  series  of  superimposed  constructions  is  due  to 
the  material.  Each  city  was  built  of  mud-brick, 
which  requires  nothing  but  mud-brick  for  itsfounda- 
tion  The  cities  were  approximately  dated  by  the 
objects  found  tn  sUu.  The  first  three  or  four  towns 
occupied  an  area  about  i  mile  square,  while  the 
}ater  towns  confined  themselves  to  a  space  about 
100  yards  square,  and  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a 
series  of  forts,  as  almost  all  are  flanked  by  thick 
walls.  The  earliest  town  was  distinguished  by 
peculiar  styles  of  pottery,  which  have  been  named 
Amorite.  It  also  contained  a  group  of  unique 
bronze  implements.  It  is  fortified  by  a  strong  wall 
and  tower,  and  may  be  dated  at  about  B.C.  1700. 
City  II.  is  dated  by  scarabs  at  about  B.C.  1500. 
City  III.  was  buried  under  a  thick  bed  of  ashes. 
Outside  one  of  its  chambers  was  discovered  a  cunei- 
form tablet,  which  from  its  style  and  contents  is 
shown  to  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Tel  el-Amama 
tablete,  which  were  letters  sent  to  Amenhotep  ill. 
and  IV.  of  Egypt,  about  B.C.  1450,  by  their  allies 
and  dependants  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  farther 
east.  It  mentions  the  name  of  Zimridi,  who,  as 
we  team  in  a  tablet  from  Jems.,  was  governor  of 
L.,  murdered  in  that  city  by  servants  of  the  Egyp. 
king.  The  hopes  suggested  by  the  discovery  of 
this  tablet  are  far-reaching.  The  date  B.C.  1450 
for  this  city  is  confirmed  by  scarabs  found  here. 
In  City  IV.  (B.C.  1400-1000)  Phoen.  pottery  prevails. 
Here  iron  objects  first  appeared,  but  tnese  were 
found  in  all  the  superimposed  cities.  In  City  V. 
(about  B.C.  1000)  and  City  VI.  (about  800)  Jewish 
ware  is  prevalent.  City  VI.  has  a  great  accumula- 
tion, from  which  we  infer  a  long  occupation.  The 
red  and  black  figured  Greek  pottery  is  common  in 
Cities  VII.  and  VIII.,  suggesting  B.C.  SOO-400  as 
the  limits  of  these  occupations.  The  absence  of 
coins  and  of  Roman  and  Seleucidan  remains  shows 
that  the  site  was  deserted  after  B.C.  400. 

The  remains  at  Tell  el-^esy  thus  correspond 
admirably  to  the  history  of  Lachish.  One  of  the 
earlier  cities  undoubtedly  fell  a  prey  to  Joshua,  a 
later  one  was  fortified  by  Uehoooam,  and  we  may 
point  with  considerable  confidence  to  the  thick 
walls  of  City  VI.  as  the  fortifications  taken  by 
Sennacherib,  whose  sculptures  commemoratini; 
the  event  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  Tefi 
el-Uesy. 

We  nave,  however,  in  conridering  the  identifica- 
tion, to  count  with  the  phrase  of  Jerome,  '  nunc 
est  villa.'  While  the  tell  shows  no  late  remains, 
the  adjacent  fields  are  strewn  with  Roman  pottery, 
and  3  miles  away  is  the  slight  ruin  of  Umin-Lakis 
[but  see  Clermont-Ganneau,  Bibl.  Res.  in  Pal.  i. 
( 1896)  p.  438],  containing  Roman  remains,  which  was 
formerly  identified  with  L.  and  which  Petrie  trans- 
lates, '  her  [?  ;  see  Mound  of  Many  Cities,  p.  141] 
mother  was  Lachish.'  He  suggests  that  soon  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  exUe  they  removed 
the  settlement  to  Umm-Lakis.  The  name  is  pro- 
nounced Laggia  by  the  Arabs,  who  pronounce  a  p 
like  hard  g.  A  change  from  3  to  p  is  not  common. 
But  either  in  the  fields  near  Tell  el-Qesy,  or  at 
Umm-Lakis,  we  have  late  ruins  which  may  ea.sily 
represent  the  town  still  inhabited  in  the  time  of 
Jerome. 

LrrsuTDRl.— 7<a  O-Htty  (LadvM),  by  W.  M.  Flindsre  Petrie; 
A  Mound  qf  Kmy  Oltia,  or  Tell  el-Hety  ExcaeaUd,  by  F.  J. 
Blias ;  both  published  tor  the  Committee  of  the  PEF  by  Alexajider 
P.  Wut.  London.  p.  J.  RlISS. 


LACK  is  both  a  subst.  (  =  want)  and  a  verb  (  =1m 
deficient  in,  want).  Thus  as  subst..  Ex  16''  'he 
that  gathered  little  had  no  lack ' ;  Job  4"  '  The 
old  lion  perlsheth  for  lack  of  prey ' ;  Ph  2"  '  to 
supply  your  lack  of  service  toward  me'  (t4  unuin 
iinipritui ;  RV  'that  which  was  lacking  in  your 
service') ;  1  Th  4"  '  that  ye  may  have  lack  (xpelan, 
RV  '  need ')  of  nothing.*^  Cf.  Elyot,  Govemouy , 
ii.  263,  '  To  the  one  and  the  other  is  required  thd 
vertue  morall  called  fortitude,  whiclie  as  nioche 
as  it  is  a  vertue  is  a  Mediocritie  or  meaiie  botweiie 
two  extremities,  the  one  in  surplusage,  the  other  in 
lacke ' ;  T.  Lever,  Sermons,  p.  83, '  Some  doo  ravevn 
and  spoyll  that  which  is  not  their  owne,  and  be 
ever  in  lacke  and  neede.'  Lever  uses  the  subst. 
in  the  plu.  also.  Sermons,  p.  74,  'These  be  verye 
small  thinges  towardes  the  amendment  of  so  many 
lackes,  in  so  gi°eat  a  multitude.' 

As  a  verb  'lack'  is  both  trans,  and  intrans. 
Thus  Ja  1'  *  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask 
of  God.'  Cf.  Ro  2"  Tind.,  'An  informer  of  them 
which  lacke  discrecion ' ;  Pr.  Bk.  1549  (Comip  union), 
'  And  if  there  be  any  of  you,  whose  conscience  ia 
troubled  and  grieved  in  any  thing,  lacking  comfort 
or  counsel,  let  him  come  to  me,  or  to  some  other 
discreet  and  learned  priest,  taught  in  the  law  of 
(lod,  and  confess  and  open  his  sin  and  grief  secretly, 
that  he  may  receive  such  ghostly  counsel,  advice, 
and  comfort,  that  his  conscience  may  be  relieved.' 
The  intrans.  use,  though  Abbott  {Shaks.  Gram. 
§  293)  gives  it  in  his  list  of  'trans,  verbs  rarely 
used  intransitively,'  is  often  found  in  AV.  Thus 
Ps  34"  'The  young  lions  do  lack,  and  sutfer 
hunger ' ;  1  Co  12**  'naving  given  more  abundant 
honour  to  that  part  which  lacked.'  Cf.  Pr.  Bk. 
1552  (Com.),  'there  lacketh  nothing  but  the 
guests  to  sit  down';  and  Hall,  Works,  ii.  61, 
'  Either  will  or  ability  lacked  in  them.' 

Earle  (PtcMtr  1539,  p.  267)  pointe  out  that,  in  place  o( 
Mack 'of  previotu  vernone,  AV  olten  baa  'want.*  He  quotea 
Pa  231  'Uieretore  can  I  lack  nothing'  in  16S9,  'I  ahall  not 
want'  hi  1611 ;  Jg  W>,  Lk  IS^*.  And  he  exi>lain8  that  the  word 
'  lack '  had  in  the  meantime  suffered  depreciation  from  the  use 
of  it  as  a  common  interpellation  by  stall-keepers  to  passers-by  : 
What  d'ye  lack,  what  d'ye  lack?  To  Earle's  examples  add  Ja  1^ 
Tind.  'lacking  nothing,'  AV  'wanting  nothing';  and  tor  the 
nibst.,  *  tor  lacke  of  knowlage '  in  the  Oamb.  US  of  Ridley's 
Bn/e  Deelaratim,  reprinted  by  Uoule  (p.  B6),  changed  in  the 
Oxford  and  '  modernized '  US  Into  '  want* 

J.  Hastings. 

LAD.— In  OT  the  only  word  tr'' '  lad '  is  tyj  na'ar 
(33  times),  and  in  NT  raiSipior  (once,  Jn  6').  Like 
na'ar  in  Heb.,  'lad'  has  always  been  used  collo- 
quially in  Eng.  for  'servant.'  Once  RV  changes 
'  lad '  into  '  servant,'  2  K  4"  '  And  he  said  to  a  lad 
(^i^3D,  RV  '  his  servant'),  Carry  him  to  his  mother.' 
Tindale  uses  the  word  of  Joshua,  Ex  33"  'And 
when  Moses  turned  agayne  in  to  the  hoste,  the  ladd 
Josua  his  servaunte  the  sonne  of  Nun  departed 
not  out  of  the  tabernacle '  ( AV  '  his  servant  [RV 
'  minister']  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  a  young  man '). 
Once  the  Rhem.  version  translates  rah  by  'lad,' 
Mt  17" '  the  ladde  was  cured  from  that  houre'  (AV 
and  all  previous  versions  '  child,'  RV  '  boy '). 

J.  Hastinqs. 

LADAN  (nv^)-  —  LA  name  occurring  in  the 
genealogy  oi  Joshua,  1  Ch  7*  (AoJadi-).  2.  A 
Gershonite  family  name,  1  Ch  23'-«-»  (B  'ESir, 
A  AeaSiv)  ^""^  (B  XoSdi-,  AoSdi'M',  A  Arfdi-**, 
AaaSin).    In  6"  it  appears  as  LiBNI  (wh.  see). 

LADDER  (oVp,  kXImo^). — 1.  Jacob  in  his  dream  at 
Bethel  saw  a  'ladder'  set  up  on  the  earth  and 
reaching  to  heaven  (Gn  28").  The  Heb.  word 
occurs  only  here,  and  though  LXX  renders  it  by 
kXI/uoI  it  has  been  doubted  whether  '  ladder'  con- 
veys its  exact  meaning.*   The  heights  near  Bethel 

*  Henderson  (Expot.  Tima,  Jan.  1S93,  p.  151  f.)  contends 
that  Jacob's  'ladder'  was  really  a  temple-tower  similar  to  ths 
Babylonian  E-Saaila 
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*r«  aaid  to  present  the  appearance  of  steps  from 
eertain  points  of  view,  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  in  Jacob's  dream  the  piled-np  rocks  around 
Him  were  transformed  into  a  vast  stairway  on  which 
angels  went  and  came  (Dillm.  and  others  note  that 
the  angels  are  conceived  as  wingless.  See  Anoel, 
vol.  i.  p.  94*).  The  visionary  '  ladder '  was  a  symbol 
to  Jacob  of  the  communication  with  God  which 
was  open  to  him,  and  Christ  alluded  to  it  in 
claiming  that  this  communication  between  heaven 
and  earth  would  be  perfected  in  Himself  (Jn  1"). 
See  Bush,  Note*  on  Genesis ;  Dods,  Genesis,  in  loe. 
2.  In  1  Mao  G*  ladders  are  mentioned  among  the 
preparations  for  the  siege  of  Dathema.  The  use 
of  sealing  ladders  for  attacking  fortified  walls  was 
general  in  ancient  warfare.  Such  ladders  are  repre- 
sented on  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments,  as 
well  as  on  later  classical  remains.  See  WUkinson, 
Ancient  Egyptians,  i.  243 ;  Erman,  Ancient  Egypt, 
633 ;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  372 ;  KUstow  n.  Kiichiy, 
Geschiehte  des  ChiecAisehen  Kriegswesens,  205,  320 ; 
Rich,  Som.  and  Gr.  Antiquities,  i.v.  '  Sealse.' 

James  Patmck. 

LADDER  OF  TTRE  {iri  r^i  kXI/ukos  Tipav; 
Vnlg.  a  terminis  Ti/ri;  Syr.  'from  the  borders 
of  Tyre,'  1  Mac  11";  Talm.  -nsn  kd'tio;  'kXI/mto? 
in  Alex.  64,  93  ist  vielleicht  vorwitzige*  Aende- 
rung  dee  nnverstandenen  Ausdmcln,'  Grimm, 
Handbueh  tu  den  Apokryphen,  loe.  eit.). — This  was 
evidefatly  a  prominent  landmark ;  it  'v>  given  as  the 
northern  limit  of  the  territory  to  the  captaincy  of 
which  Antiochus  Vl.  promoted  Simon  Maocab«eus 
(1  Mao  11";  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  v.  4).  In  describing 
the  situation  of  Acre,  Josephus  mentions  it  again, 
as  a  mountain  lying  about  100  stadia  to  the 
north  {BJ  II.  x.  2).  The  mountains  stand  round 
the  plain  of  Acre  almost  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, terminating  S.W.  and  N.W.  in  the  bold 
promontories  of  Carmel  ajid  RAs  en- Na^Hrah, 
which  drop  precipitously  on  the  shore.  Between 
the  base  of  Carmel  and  the  beach  there  is  a  strip 
of  land,  leaving  room  for  a  highway,  which  affords 
free  communication  between  the  plain  of  Acre  and 
that  of  Sharon.  The  clifi's  of  R&s  en-Nakurah,  on 
the  contrary,  plunge  straight  into  the  waves,  and 
the  journey  northward  is  made  with  difficulty  over 
the  height.  This  has  led  many  to  identify  Jids 
en-NafMrah  with  the  '  Ladder '  to  be  scaled  before 
the  land  of  the  Tyrians  could  be  approached.  But 
when  this  obstacle  is  surmounted,  a  not  less  for- 
midable barrier  is  interposed  between  the  traveller 
and  Tyre  by  Bds  el-Abt/ad,  'the  white  promon- 
tory,' Pliny's  Promontonum  album,  at  a  few  miles' 
distance,  on  the  northern  edge  of  a  pleasant  vale. 
The  cliffs  of  this  headland  *of  white  indurated 
marl  interlaced  with  seams  rf  dark-coloured  flint,' 
(all  from  a  great  height,  sheer  iato  the  sea.  Along 
the  face  of  the  precipice  a  pathway  has  been  cut, 
to  be  traversed  not  without  danger;  the  crags 
rising  steeply  from  the  edge  on  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  a  perpendicular  descent,  the  waves 
booming  among  the  rocks  and  caves  200  ft.  below. 
The  ascent  to  this  path  is  cut  after  the  manner 
of  a  staircase.  This,  perhaps,  has  led  some  to 
Mentify  the  Ladder  of  Tyre  with  R&s  el-Abyad. 
But  the  same  was  true  of  B&s  en-NajtArah  before 
certain  recent  alterations  {PEF  Mem.  i.  192). 
Asher  hazards  the  conjecture  that  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  intended  this  place  by  dx  nj\n  (vol.  ii.  p.  75). 

A  study  of  the  locality  together  with  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus  {BJ  li.  x.  2)  has  convinced  the 
present  writer  that  the  name  Ladder  of  Tyre  was 
not  applied  to  either  of  these  promontories  alone. 
Speakmg  in  succession  of  the  mountains  of  Galilee 
and  Carmel,  Josephus  savs  that  which  the  natives 
tall  the  Ladder  of  the  'Tyrians '  is  the  highest  of 
»1L"  Bds  en-Na^rah,  which  is  only  223  ft.  high, 
*  BoggMted  perhaps  by  ifmt  which  toUows. 

vou  HI. — » 


does  not  answer  the  description ;  neither  does  Bdt 
el-Abyad,  which,  in  addition,  is  not  visible  from 
Acre.  It  could  apply  only  to  the  lofty  ridge  N. 
of  the  plain,  measurmg  some  8  miles  across,  and 
rbing  to  a  height  of  over  1000  ft.,  which,  as  it 
sinks  seaward,  throws  off  three  distinct  headlands, 
terminating  abruptly  on  the  shore :  Bds  el-Mu- 
sheirifeh,  Bds  en-Nakdrah,  and  Bds  el- A  byacf.  The 
two  rormer,  being  cloee  together,  are  often  spoken 
of  as  one  under  the  name  of  the  second.  These 
western  spurs,  barring  the  approach  to  the  Phoeni- 
cian plain,  doubtless  suggested  the  name,  '  Ladder 
of  the  Tyrians,'  applied  to  the  whole  mountain. 

LrriBATDU.— Bobinaon,  Later  Ratareha,  66,  89:  St&ulev, 
Sinai  and  Pal.  264,  266,  269 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Bool:,  JL 
246,  263,  266;  Neubauer,  G^og.  du  Talm.  39:  PEP  Hem.  L 
143,  192;  Muindrell,  £arly  ZVwwb  in  PaUMne  (Bohn); 
Baedeker,  PaL  and  Syr.*  271.  W.  EwiNO. 

LADE. — The  mod.  form  'load'  occurs  in  AV 
1611  twice,  Is  46>  'your  carriages  were  heavie 
loaden,'  and  Ps  6S>*  'Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who 
daily  loadeth  us  with  benefits.'  Elsewhere  the 
form  is  *  lade,'  which  is  now  used  only  of  ships.  T. 
Fuller,  Eoly  and  Profane  State,  p.  359,  says,  '  The 
ship  may  have  Castor  and  Pollux  for  the  badge, 
yet  notwithstanding  have  S.  Paul  for  the  lading.' 

J.  Hastings. 

LADT. — This  word  occurs  six  times  in  AV, 
translating  three  different  words.  (1)  n-i^i  ylbhereth, 
which  means  '  mistress'  and  is  so  translated  every- 
where else  (viz.  Gn  lO'^  «• »,  2  K  5»,  Ps  123»,  Pr  SO*", 
Is  24"),  is  translated  •  lady '  in  Is  47*- a  tr»  which 
has  come  down  from  Wyclif.  RV  retains  '  lady,' 
but  Amer.  RV  prefers  '  mistress.' 

(2)  n-ijpr  sdrdk,  the  name  of  Abraham's  wife, 
signifies  'princess,'  which  is  its  tr.  in  1  K  11' and 
La  1'  in  AV  and  RV.  But  in  Jg  6»  Est  1"  AV 
gives  'lady,'  which  RV  changes  to  'princess'  in 
the  second  passage ;  the  same  change  should  have 
been  made  m  the  first  also.  In  Is  49^  both  have 
'  queen,'  with  AVm  '  princess.' 

(3)  In  NT  Kvpla,  which  occurs  only  2  Jn'- is 
translated  '  lady,'  a  tr"  which  again  comes  from 
Wyclif.  In  this  case  the  tr"  is  much  disputed, 
some  taking  the  word  as  a  proper  name.  See  art. 
John,  Epistles  of,  vol.  ii.  p.  740  f. 

As  in  the  sense  of  master  *  lord '  has  nearly  paesed  out  of  use, 


except  in  its  application  to  Christ,  so  '  lady '  in  the  sense  of 
miMtrea  is  rapidly  passing  away,  except  in  reference  to  the 
Vizsin  Mary.*  The  Douay  version  of  La  1^  was  originally  '  How 


doth  the  citie  fnl  of  people  sltsoUtarie :  how  is  the  ladie  of  the 
Oentils  become  as  a  widow?*  But  the  modem  editions  have 
•mistress' for 'ladle.'  Cf.  On  16*  Wjro.  'And  Agar  seigh  that 
Kfae  ludde  conseyved,  and  sche  dispiside  hir  lodi ' ;  and  Is  iV 
Cm.  'and  thou  tnoughtest  thus,  I  shalbe  lady  tor  ever.' 

J.  Hastings. 
LAEL  (S)<^,  BA  Aai)\.  Luc.  Aaoin(X;  O.L.  [Lyons 
MS]  Dael; — apparently  an  error  extending  through 
all  Icnown  copies  of  the  LXX,  and  earlier  than  the 
O.L.). — A  Gershonite  Levite,  Nu  3**.  The  name 
means '  belonging  to  God,'and  is  interesting  as  being 
almost  the  only  example  in  OT  of  such  a  tormation 
(preposition  -t-  divine  name).  The  idea  expressed 
by  it  '  appears  to  rest  on  a  reflection  which  must 
have  been  foreign  to  the  highest  antiquity '  (Nol- 
deke,  WZKM,  1892,  p.  314,  quoted  in  Gray,  Heb. 
Proper  Names,  p.  207  ;  cf.  also  Wellhausen,  Besle^, 
p.  7).  The  nearest  Semitic  parallel  to  it  adduced 
by  NHldeke  is  the  Palmyrene  tmv^  '  belonging  to 
the  sun.'  J.  A.  Selbie. 

LAHAD  (in^).— A  Judahite  family  name,  1  Ch  4* 
(B  Aade,  A  Ait). 

LAHAI-ROL— See  Beer-larai-rol 

*  In  the '  gloeses '  as  they  were  called,  i.e.  marginal  notes,  tc 
the  fragment  of  NT  printed  by  Tindale  in  1625,  uiere  occurs  at 
Mt  'it  toUoweth  not  that  Joseph  knew  our  lady  afterward.' 
In  the  notes  to  the  NT  of  1938,  'Mary '  is  iubstltuteH  for  'oui 
ladT.' 
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LAHUAH  (D"ci^,  perh.  textual  error  for  oyn^,  which 
is  adopted  by  KVm  Lahmas,  following  LXX  Max^t 
and  Luc.  Aannds). — A  town  of  Jndah,  noticed  with 
others  near  the  foot  of  the  hills,  Jos  15^.  There  is 
a  ruin  called  el-Lahm,  near  Beit  Jibrln,  which  is  a 
possible  site  (cf.  Tobler,  Dritte  Wanderung,  129; 
SWP  vol.  iiL  sheet  xx.).  C.  R.  Conder. 

LA.HHI.  —  The  name  given  in  oar  copies  of 
Chronicles  to  a  certain  Philistine  giant.  The 
statement  is:  'And  smote  Elbanan  .  .  .  Lahmi 
the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite'  (1  Ch  20*). 
But  the  parallel  statement  is : '  And  smote  Elhanan 
...  the  Bethlehemite  Goliath  the  Gittite'  (2  S 
21").  Any  one  who  will  compare  these,  as  written 
in  Hebrew  characters,  will  find  reason  to  think 
that  one  is  a  copy  of  the  other,  and  that  one 
copyist  or  the  other  misread  his  copy.  Probably 
the  reading  in  Samuel  is  correct,  and  the  word 
Lahmi  ('P^pp'n^;)  is  properly  a  part  of  the  word 
Bethlehemite  ("viK  I's),  the  giant  in  qnestion  being 
a  relative  and  namesake  of  the  Goliath  whom 
David  slew  (bat  see  art.  David,  voL  L  p.  502'>,  and 
cf.  Driver,  Text  of  Sam.  p.  272). 

W.  J.  Beecber. 
LAISH  (^?). — 1.  The  original  name  of  the  town 
of  Dan  (wh.  see),  Jg  18"«-"-».  The  variation 
Leshem  (wb.  see)  occors  in  Jos  19*"^.  2.  The 
father  of  Palti  or  Paltiel,  to  whom  Michal,  David's 
wife,  was  given  by  Saul,  1  S  25**,  2  S  3". 

LAISHAH  ('^ji).  Is  10*>.— The  name  of  a  place 
connected  with  &tllim,  and  mentioned  here  along 
with  other  localities  in  Benjamin  and  Judah.  U 
Gallim  be  Beit  Jdla  near  Bethlehem,  Tiniffhah 
would  also  be  in  that  neighbourhood. 

LAKE. — The  inland  waters  which  may  be  classed 
under  the  term  lakes  are  of  two  kinds— oj>en  and 
closed.  Open  lakes,  in  which  the  water  is  fresh, 
have  an  outlet  in  the  form  of  a  river  or  stream  by 
which  the  unevaporated  waters  escape ;  while,  in 
the  case  of  closed  lakes  having  no  outlet,  the 
water  they  receive  from  streams  or  springs  is 
evaporated  as  fast  as  it  enters,  and  as  a  general 
result  the  water  of  sach  lakes  is  salt  or  brackish. 
Of  both  of  these  varieties  we  have  examples  in  the 
cases  of  the  three  principal  lakes  of  Palestine: 
those  of  Haieh  (Merom),  Galilee  (Tiberias),  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  case  of  the  first  two,  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan  descending  from  their  sources 
in  the  Lebanon,  augmented  by  many  other  streams 
flowing  in  from  the  east  and  west,  enter  from  the 
north  and  pass  out  from  the  south ;  finally  enter- 
ing at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  they  pass 
off  into  the  air  by  evaporation,  there  being  no 
outlet  from  this  great  reservoir  (see  Merom, 
Waters  op  ;  Galilee,  L.  of  ;  Dead  Sea).  These 
lakes  being  each  described  under  their  own  names, 
only  a  few  points  by  which  they  are  connected  with 
each  other  need  be  noticed  here. 

(1)  The  physical  origin  of  the  Jordanie  lakes.— As 
the  great  line  of  fault  and  dislocation  of  the  strata 
known  as  '  the  Jurdan-Arabah  fault '  is  now  recog- 
nized as  the  primary  cause  of  the  valley,  or  line  of 
depression,  oi  that  name,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  existence  of  the  lakes  is  due  to  unequal  sub- 
sidence in  the  primeval  floor  of  this  line  of  valley ; 
the  lake  basins  representing  portions  where  tlie 
depression  of  the  ori^al  bed  was  greater  than 
the  intervening  portions  now  occupied  by  the 
river  Jordan.*  In  addition  to  this  cause,  which 
may  be  called  mechanical,  it  is  not  improbable 

'It  should  be  recollected,  however,  that  these  supposed  local 
depressloiu  occmed  not  from  a  nearly  horizontal  floor,  but 
from  one  inclined  from  north  to  south ;  In  other  words,  from 
the  sources  of  the  Lebanon  to  the  original  floor  of  the  Dead  Sea 
slope  of  over  2000  feet  In  a  distance  of  about  150  miles. 


that  volcanic  action  daring  the  Miocene  and 
Pliocene  periods  may  have  played  an  important 
part  in  tne  formation  of  these  great  hoUows. 
The  evidences  of  volcanic  action  all  along  the 
eastern  side,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  along  the 
western  side,  of  the  Jordan  valley  are  shown  in 
the  vast  sheets  of  lava  of  the  Jaul&n,  GUead,  and 
Moab;  and  it  seems  a  fair  inference  that  the 
withdrawal  of  such  enormous  qaantities  of  matter 
from  the  underground  magma,  and  its  extrava- 
sation at  the  surface,  may  have  resulted  in  pro- 
ducing subsidences  in  the  bed  of  the  Jordan 
valley  similar  to  those  known  to  exist  in  other 
volcanic  regions,  such  as  Auvergne  in  Central 
France  and  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

(2)  Relative  levels. — The  sorface  of  the  Lake  of 
HQleh  is  7  feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  its  depth  slight;  that  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
682  feet  below  the  same  level ;  and  that  of  the 
Dead  Sea  1292  feet:  thus  the  fall  between  the 
L.  of  Hftleh  and  that  of  Galilee  is  675  feet  in  a 
distance  of  10  miles,  being  aboat  67  feet  per 
mile,  that  between  Uie  L.  of  Galilee  and  the 
Dead  Sea  610  feet  in  a  distance  of  65  miles,  being 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  9*4  feet  per  mile  ;  the  Jordan 
is  therefore,  at  least  in  its  upper  section,  a  rapid 
stream.  The  above  distances  are  measured  in  a 
direct  line. 

Besides  these  three  most  important  lakds,  we 
may  mention — 

(a)  L.  PhicUa  (Birket  er-RAm),  lying  at  the 
southern  foot  of  Hermon,  a  lake,  circular  in 
form  and  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  which 
occupies  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano ;  one  of 
the  great  group  of  Trachonitis.* 

(6)  BirMt  el-Jish. — Another  small  lake  of  vol- 
canic origin,  occupying  the  crater  of  a  truncated 
cone  called  Jebel  Jish,  not  far  from  Safed,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Jordan  valley. 

(c)  The  Damascus  Lakes. — These  shallow  sheets 
of  water,  which  in  summer  are  converted  into 
swamps,  are  fed  by  the  Abana  (Nahr  Barada) 
and  Pharpar  (Nahr  Taura)  '  rivers  of  Damascus ' 
(2  K  6").  These  streams,  issuing  from  the  ravines 
m  the  Lebanon,  by  whose  springs  they  are  fed, 
pour  their  life-giving  waters  over  a  tract  of  the 
Syrian  Desert  m  wmch  the  city  of  Damascus  is 
situated ;  and,  assisted  by  an  ancient  system  of 
canals  and  conduits,  spread  fertility  over  an  area 
of  several  hundred  square  miles,  converting  it  into 
a  garden  remarkable  both  for  the  richness  and 
the  variety  of  the  vegetation,  which  has  been  a 
theme  of  admiration  for  all  travellers.  The  Abana 
traverses  the  city  itself,  and  its  waters  are  dis- 
tributed by  seven  canals  and  conduits  (see  DAMAS- 
CUS). Looking  at  the  beneficent  effects  of  the 
waters  of  these  rivers  on  the  soil  of  Syria,  Naaman 
seems  to  have  been  fully  justified  irova  his  point 
of  view  in  exclaiming,  'Are  not  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the 
waters  of  Israel  ?  *  E.  Hull. 

LAKKUM  {Bnp'},  B  ^wSd/i,  A  txpov,  Luc.  Aaxoin). 
— A  town  of  Naphtali,  Jos  19".  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Onomaatieon  as  kaxaOii,  but  the  site  has  not 
been  recovered. 

LAHA.— See  Eu,  Eli,  Lama  Sabachtbam. 

LAHB  is  used  to  render  various  Hebrew  terms, 
of  which  the  most  frequent  are  the  following : 
1.  fer^s  kebes,  LXX  d/irit,  with  its  feminines  kibsSh 
and  kabs&h,  i/wit,  EV  'ewe  lamb,'  whence  by 
metathesis  the  less  common  forms  3|C|  keseb  anti 
kishdh,    Kebes  is  said  to  occur  87  times  in 

•  D«Krib«l  b7  8.  Merrill  (.Bat  <tf  tlU  JorOmn,  U  (1881)) 
Tristism  (Land  nf  Israel,  689,  Sod  ed.X 
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Ex,  Lt,  and  Nu  (aD  in  passages  belonging  to  P)  in 
eonnexioD  with  the  ritiuJ  of  the  various  sacrifices. 
It  most  nearlv  corresponds  to  our  '  lamb,'  being 
ray  frequently  employed  with  the  qualification 
•d  the  nrst  year'  (njr^ja  lit.  'son  of  a  year').  In 
t  Domber  of  passages  the  Revisers  have  sought  to 
bring  out  more  clearly  the  distinction  between 
the  masc.  and  the  fem.  forms  by  rendering  kebet 
mm  nniformly  'he -lamb'  (as  opp.  to  kibtSh 
'ewe-Umb,'  Nu  6"  etc),  see  Nu  7>«-  28"-  29"-, 

2.  -itr  *eA>  which  strictly  denotes  '  a  head  of  small 
sattle '  (i<i!i),  i.e.  a  sheep  or  a  goat,  and  therefore 
Ucks  the  precision  of  k^>et  (cf.  Ex  12° '  Your  [Pass- 
9iet]  lamb  {!^)  shall  be  without  blemish,  a  male  of 
the  ant  year,  ye  sbaU  take  it  from  the  sheep  (ov;?) 
fr  from  the  goats').  In  a  few  passages  oar  EV 
hsre  'sheep'  where,  as  in  Ex  Vpjwb  quoted,  the 
context  points  to  'lamb'  as  the  more  appropriate 
reodering,  so       Lv  22". 

3.  10  imr,  perhaps  a  he-lamb  at  a  sta«e  inter- 
■ediate  between  the  kebes  and  the  'ayilCrx)  or 
nun.  K&rtm  are  mentioned  as  delicacies  Dt  32", 
Am  0*,  as  coveted  spoil  1  S  15*,  and  as  tribute 
Is  161,  2  K  3<  (Mesha's  to  the  king  of  Israel ;  cf. 
RVm  and  Comm.  in  loe.). 

In  three  passages  of  the  Greek  translation  the 
obecnre  word  my-r?  kistfah  is  wrongly  translated 
'lambs '  (see  art.  Kesitah). 

We  have  seen  how  frequently  lambs  are  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Priests'  Code.  Of  these  may  be  singled  out  the 
daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifice — the  tSmtd 
of  later  Judaism ;  cf.  Dn  8"'-  and  Mishnaptunm — 
at  each  of  which  '  a  male  of  the  first  year,  without 
spot.'  was  offered  (Ex  29»«-,  Nu  28"  ) ;  the  Sabbath 
l4vUd,  when  the  number  of  lambs  was  doubled 
(Nn  2i^) ;  the  sacrifices  at  the  great  festivals  such 
u  Pentecost,  when  nine  lambs  in  aU  were  offered, 
and  Booths,  when  the  daily  number  rose  to  four- 
teen (Nn  29"'',  but  seven  only  on  the  eighth  day, 
v.").  To  a  different  category  belong  the  mother's 
offering  of  a  lamb  after  chudbirth  (Lv  12"),  and  the 
leper's  of  '  two  he-lambs  and  one  ewe-lamb  of  the 
fint  year '  (Lv  M'***)-  the  special  case  of  the 
Passover  lamb,  see  art.  Passover. 

The  flesh  of  the  lamb  was  natnrallv  esteemed  a 
delicacy  among  the  Hebrews  as  elsewnere  (Dt  32'', 
Am  e* ;  iJso  2S  IS^-,  Nathan's  parable  of  the  ewe- 
lamb).  It  was  forbidden,  however,  to  kill  a  lamb 
till  it  was  a  week  old  (Ex  22*,  Lv  22"),  and  even 
then  the  dam  and  her  offspring  must  not  be  killed 
SD  the  sune  day  (Lv  22"). 

It  was  inevitable  that  so  familiar  and  character- 
irtie  a  creature  as  the  Iamb  should  supply  Hebrew 
writers  with  a  variety  of  figures.  Thus  the  gam- 
Ixdling  of  Iambs  in  the  spriiie-time  suggests  itself 
to  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  as  a  suitable 
ficure  for  the  exuberant  and  praiseful  joy  of  the 
Hebrews  on  the  occasion  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt 

Sris  19* ;  cf.  a  similar  figure  in  Mai  4*  [Heb.  3*°]). 
Hebrew,  as  in  ^  other  literatures,  the  lamb 
is  the  symbol  of  innocence  and  gentleness,  as 
opposed  to  cunning  and  ferocity.  '  What  fellow- 
'bip,'  asks  ben-Sira,  'hath  the  wolf  with  the 
iamb?'  (Sir  13" ;  cf.  Horace,  Epod.  iv.  1) ;  yet  one 
of  the  most  ntriking  features  of  the  Messianic  age 
is  the  cessation  of  this  hereditary  antipathy,  when 
'the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb^  (Is  11«;  cf. 
fi-^).  The  lambs  are  the  special  object  of  the 
Mewiiah's  care  (Is  40"  o>5^  (ila'im,  ipras).  In  the 
spirit  of  this  prophecy  we  find  that '  feed  my  ]aml» ' 
Iri  ifrlanou)  was  part  of  the  Master's  threefold 
diarge  to  Peter  (Jn  21"). 

The  lamb  as  the  synonym  of  guileless  innocence 
•nd  gentleness,  further,  is  appropriated  by  Jere- 
miah, who,  all  onsuspicious  of  the  wiles  of  his 
tnemiea,  describes  himself  as  'a  gentle  lamb' 


(Jer  ll"  RV),  a  fig^ore  repeated  in  the  familini 
portrait  of  the  suS'ering  Servant  of  J",  who  ia  also 
portrayed  '  as  a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter ' 
(Is  63^  RV).*  The  influence  of  the  latter  passage 
in  shaping  the  Messianic  Hope  of  Judaism  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  Thus  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  it,  above  all,  was  in  the  Baptist's  mind  when 
he  pointed  to  onr  Lord  with  the  words,  '  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  €!od  f  (6  ifwit  roC  BeoO)  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world '  ( Jn  l"- " ;  cf.  Ac  8"). 
It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  there  may  also 
be  included  a  reference  to  the  lamb  of  the  daily 
sacrifice  and  even  to  the  lamb  of  the  approaching 
Passover  (see  Westoott,  in  loe.),  since  the  writer  oi 
the  Fourth  Gospel  beyond  a  doubt  declares  the 
Saviour  upon  the  cross  to  be  the  true  Paschal 
Lamb  (see  esp.  Jn  19" ;  cf.  for  St.  Paul  1  Co  ff). 
This  expiatory  aspect  of  our  Saviour's  death  is  also 
emphasized  by  St.  Peter  in  his  application  to  Christ 
of  the  technical  attributes  of  the  sacrificial  victim, 
'  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot '  (1  P 
l"";  cf.  RitschI,  Die  ehrittl.  Lehre  v.  d.'  Bechtfer- 
tigung\  1882,  iL  176, 177). 

There  remains  the  oft-recurring  (twenty-seven 
times)  symbol  of  the  Book  of  Rev^ation,  in  which 
our  Lord  is  figured  as  the  '  Lamb '  (note  dpvloi' 
throughout,  not  d/uiij),  first  introduced  in  5'  'as 
though  it  had  been  slain '  (ipvlor  .  .  .  wt  i<r<payitiho»). 
This  IS  not  the  least  striking  of  the  points  of  con- 
tact— even  though  the  terms  used  are  not  identical 
— between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(see  the  latest  commentary,  Bousset,  Die  Offen- 
harung  JohaniMs,  1896,  p.  206),  and  in  so  far 
supports  the  opinion  of  those  who  seek  the  source 
of  the  apocalyptic  symbol  in  the  Paschd  Lamb 
rather  than  in  Is  63'  (for  the  whole  question  see 
the  commentaries  and  works  on  NT  theology). 
The  lamb  in  early  Christian  symbolism  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  Dictionaiy  of  the  Bible  (see  art. 
Lamb  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiquities). 

A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

LAKE,  LAMENESS  See  Medicine. 


LAHECH  (iid'>,  Adiin).t—t 
(J).    He  IS 

wives,  Adah  and  Zillah  (v.**  the  first  mention  of 


Cain,  Gn  (J 


A  descendant  of 
said  to  have  married  two 


polygamy  in  the  Bible),  the  former  of  whom  became 
the  mother  of  Jabal  and  Jubal,  the  latter  of  Tnbal- 
cain  (v.*"^).  L^end  ascribed  to  Lamech  the  fol- 
lowing somewhat  enigmatical  utterance,  which 
has  b^n  preserved  by  J  in  poetical  form: — 

*  Adah  and  Zlllah,  hear  my  voloe ; 
Ye  wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  unto  mj  speech ; 
For  I  slay  (have  slain  1)  a  man  for  wounding  me. 
And  a  youne  man  for  bruising  me. 
If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold. 
Truly  Lamech  shall  M  avenged  seventy  and  sevenfold.' 

The  above  is  frequently  called  'the  sword-lay, 
being  supposed  to  oe  a  glorification  by  Lamech  ol 
the  weapons  forged  by  his  son  Tubal-cain,  by  the 
aid  of  wnich  he  can  aefy  his  enemies  and  defend 
himself,  instead  of  having  to  look,  like  Cain,  to 
God  for  protection.  This  is  the  generally  accepted 
interpretation  of  modem  scholus  (those  who  are 
curions  to  make  aoquaintanoe  with  Jewish  and 

*  The  terms  are  dUferaot,  however,  in  the  original :  in 
Jer  nu,  .If'  in  Is  687. 

t  OL  also  the  paeudepigraphio  work,  The  Ttetamentt  of  ih* 
Tmlvt  Palriankt :  '  Honour  Judah  and  Levi,  tor  from  them 
shall  arise  for  yon  tA«  \aimh  <jf  God  (i  ijuM(  raf  tim),  saving  all 
nations  by  gnoe '  (Test.  Jottphi  t»X 

i  Dillm.  and  HoMnger  agree  (against  Budde)  that  the  name 
-p^  it  uointelligible  from  Hebrew,  but  that  Arabic  may  give 
the  meaning  ^twnit  robtutut.  Ball  ('Oeneeia,'  in  SBOT), 
following  Uommel  (PSBA,  March  1888),  considers  Lamech  'to 
be  an  easy  adaptation  of  Bab.  Lamga,  "the  Servant"  (of 
Uerodach),  another  title  of  Sin,  synonymous  with  Ubara  in  the 
name  Ubwr€t.tutu, "  vassal  of  Merodach,"  the  'flridt^mi.-  (or  rather 
'nrimi)  of  Berosus,  and  father  of  fUmSfi,  the  hero  of  the 
Flood,  who  oorteapfnds  to  the  Hebrew  Noah.' 
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patristic  fancies  may  refer  to  Smith's  DB,  t. 
'  Lamech '),  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is 
m&inlj  correct.  Wellhaunen  ( Composition  d.  Hex. 
806),  it  is  true,  thinks  it  is  precarious  to  explain 
the  lay  from  its  present  context,  with  which  it 
may  have  a  purely  accidental  connexion.  That  is 
to  say,  he  sees  no  necessity  for  connecting  Lantech's 
langna^  with  Tubal-cain's  invention,  out  would 
recognize  in  it  only  apiece  of  characteristic  Oriental 
bravado  (the  calling  in  of  the  wives  is  characteristic 
too,  parallels  being  found  amongst  the  Arabs) 
nttered  by  one  clan  (or  chieftain)  against  another. 
Holzinger  snbstantially  accepts  Wellhansen's  ex- 
planation. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Seth  and  father  of  Noah, 
Gn  5»«-  «•  *»•  (P),  1  Ch  1».  From  the  coincidence  of 
the  names  Lamech  and  Enoch  in  the  Cainite 
genealogy  of  J  (Gn  4)  and  the  Sethite  genealogy 
of  P  (ch.  6),  as  well  as  the  very  close  resemblance 
between  a  number  of  other  names  in  the  two  lists, 
it  is  generally  held  that  we  have  before  us  two 
recensions  of  one  and  the  same  list,  the  object  of 
the  one  being  to  trace  the  descent  of  the  human 
race  to  an  ancestor  called  Cain,  the  other  to  one 
called  Seth.  Delitzsch,  while  opposing  this,  agrees 
with  Wellhausen,  that,  together  with  the  geneSogy 
4"^^  terminating  in  Lamech  and  his  three  sons, 
there  was  in  the  Jahwistic  document  another 
genealogy  which  started  from  Adam  and  termin- 
ated in  ^oah  and  his  three  sons,  and  that  this  has 
been  displaced  by  the  genealogy  of  P  (ch.  5). 
Wellh.  finds  the  conclusion  of  J's  narrative  in  5^, 
its  opening  perhaps  in  i'"-. 

LimtATDBB.— Buttmono,  Mylhologiu,  I.  152  ff. ;  Budde,  Bti. 
UrgaehieAU,  102,  180 II. ;  WeUL  Comp.  6,  SOS ;  Kuenen,  Hexa- 
teueh  (MacmUUn),  252 ;  Baun,  .^r  213f. ;  StaAe,  ZATIT iUSM), 
WS,  28611.;  Cmmm.  o(  DeL,  Dillm.,  ud  Holzinger,  ad  lot. 

J.  A.  Sklbik. 
LAHED  (i)).— The  twelfth  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  and  as  such  employed  in  the  U9th  Psalm 
to  designate  the  12th  part,  each  verse  of  which 
begins  with  this  letter.  In  this  Dictionary  it  is 
triuisliterated  by  /. 

UHENTATION.-See  Moubnino. 

LAMENTATIONS,  BOOK  OF— consists  of  five 
poems,  whose  subject  is  the  sufl'erin^s  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  during  the  siege  and  subsequent  to 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Chaldeeans  (B.C. 
686).  The  description  of  the  woes  of  the  people 
is  interspersed  with  confessions  of  sin,  exhortations 
to  repentance,  and  supplications  for  a  return  of 
the  divine  favour. 

I.  Name  AND  place  in  the  Canon.— In  Hebrew 
Bibles  the  title  of  the  book,  taken  from  its  opening 
word,  is  'Ekhah  (nj"!«  =  How  !).  Another  name, 
which  occurs  in  the  Massoretie  subscription  and  in 
the  Talmud  and  Rabbinical  literature,  is  Kindth 
(ni:'p),  to  which  correspond  the  Gpij^oi  of  the'  Sept. 
and  the  Threni,  Lamentationes,  Lamenta  of 
Jerome  and  the  Fathers.  In  the  Heb.  Canon 
(according  to  German  MSS)  the  book  is  placed 
among  the  KithAhhtm  or  Hagiographa,  and  forms 
one  of  the  five  MegillCth  or  Rolls  (Canticles,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther).  These  were 
read  in  the  SjTiagogue  service  on  stated  occasions 
every  year.  Lamentations  on  the  9th  of  Ab,  the 
anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  In 
the  Sept.  as  in  the  Eng.  Bible,  Lamentations  im- 
mediately follows  Jeremiah.  That  this  was  not  the 
position  in  which  the  Sept.  translators  found  it, 
IS  held  by  some  to  be  proved  by  the  circumstance, 
noted  by  NOldeke,  that  the  tr"  of  the  two  books  is 
not  from  the  same  hand,  Jer  being  a  conipara- 
tivelyfree  rendering  of  the  original,  wiiile  Lamenta- 
tions is  rigorously  literal  and  marked  by  numerous 
Hebraisms.   When  the  latter  book  attained  to  its 


lition  in  the  Alex.  Canon,  it  came  to  be 
regarded  more  and  more  as  an  appendage  to  its 
predecessor,  until  Jeremiah-Lamentations  could  be 
reckoned  a  single  book  like  Judges-Kuth.  Tois 
result  was  readied  all  the  more  readily  in  aome 
quarters  owing  to  a  fancy  for  reckoning  the 
canonical  books  of  the  OT  as  twenty-two,  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  Heb.  alphabet.  (See 
Ryle,  Cantm  of  the  OT,  219  f.,  and  Wildeboer, 
Entttehung  des  AT Kanons,  76  f . ). 

II.  Stbucture  op  the  Book.— The  first  four 
chapters  are  acrostic  poems,  of  which  the  first, 
the  second,  and  the  fourth  contain  each  22  verses 
which  open  with  the  Heb.  letters  in  succession. 
Ch.  3  contains  66  verses,  and  each  letter  is  re- 
l>eated  thrice,  having  three  successive  veraes 
assigned  to  it.  Ch.  6  is  not  acrostic,  but  con- 
tains 22  verses.  In  chs.  1  and  2  the  verses  consist 
of  three  members,  in  4  of  only  two,  while  in  3 
each  verse  has  but  a  single  member.  It  is  the 
division  of  these  members,  however,  which  char- 
acterizes the  four  poems  we  are  discussing.  The 
Ktnah  or  elegy  is  marked  by  a  peculiar  rhythm 
which  diflerentiates  it  from  ordinary  Hebrew 
poetry.  De  Wette,  Keil,  Ewald,  and 'others  helped 
to  elucidate  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  elegiac 
measure,  but  to  Budde  belongs  the  merit  of  having 
thoroughly  investigated  and  explained  the  sub- 
ject. His  conclusions  are  set  forth  mainly  in  an 
essay  in  the  ZATW  (1882,  pp.  1-52);  but  the 
Eng.  reader  will  find  all  that  is  essential  in  an 
interesting  article  contributed  by  the  same  author 
to  the  New  World  (March  1893),  under  the  title 
'The  Folk-Song  of  Israel  in  the  inouth  of  the 
Prophets.' 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  elegiac  measure 
are  that  each  verse-member  (there  mav  be  one  or 
more  members  in  a  verse)  is  divided  by  a  caesura 
into  two  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  second  is  the 
shorter  (the  proportion  is  generally  3  : 2),  and  that 
this  second  part,  instead  of  balancing  and  re- 
inforcing the  first,  as  is  usual  in  the  Heo.  poetry, 
is  frequently  an  imperfect  echo  of  it,  or  not 
parallel  in  thought  to  it.  (See  Driver's  LOT' 
458).  Budde  has  proved  that  this  was  the  strain 
aflected  by  the  *  mourning  women '  in  their 
lamentations  for  the  dead.  In  Jer  9",  where 
these  are  summoned  U>  utter  a  dirge,  the  '  limp- 
ing verse,'  as  Budde  calls  it,  is  introduced  with 
great  effect  (w."-  ")  alternately  with  the  ordi- 
nary evenly-moving  verse.  There  are  numerous 
other  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  the  OT,  of 
which  we  may  cite  the  magnificent  passage  Is  W*'" 
(ode  on  the  king  of  Babylon),  Ezk  19,  and  Am  &  (cf. 
Driver's  note  on  this  last  passage).  The  prophets 
seem  to  have  adopted  this  measure  whenever  they 
desired  to  make  an  unusually  deep  impression. 
It  is  obvious  that  all  the  associations  connected 
with  it  rendered  its  employment  in  Lamentations 
specially  suitable.  '  The  singer  or  singers  em- 
ployed this  versification  because  it  affordisd  them 
the  surest  way  of  putting  their  listeners  into  a 
mood  corresponding  to  their  melancholy  utter- 
ances. High  and  low,  learned  afid  unlearned,  old 
and  young,  man  and  woman,  all  understood  this 
nielolly,  tdl  felt  themselves  transported  by  ic  to 
the  bier  of  their  relatives  or  neighbours,  and  were 
carried  away  by  it  to  bewail  their  people,  their 
city,  themselves '  (Budde).  The  plaintive  melan- 
choly cadence  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  in  the 
original  Hebrew,  but  its  etlect  can  be  approxi- 
mately reproduced  even  in  English.  Take  as  aa 
example  1' — 

*  Her  adversaries  are  become  the  head. 

Her  enemies  prosiier : 
For  the  Lord  hath  afflicted  her 

For  the  multitude  of  her  transgreaians : 
Her  young  children  are  gone  into  captivity 

Betore  the  advenary.' 
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lit  ia  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  peculiar 
tfaytbm  is  not  exhibited  in  the  RV,  although  in 
Kaatzsch's  ^7  it  is  reproduced  very  effectively  in 
German  by  Baethgen). 

The  text  of  Lamentations  is  in  some  instances 
•ormpt,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  every  verse 
under  Bndde's  scheme.  SuU,  not  a  little  success 
has  been  achieved  bv  thu  critic  and  others  in 
restoring  the  original  text  of  the  ^ituth.  See, 
further,  art.  Poethy. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  in  poems  such 
as  those  that  make  up  Lamentations  we  have  no 
simple  spontaneous  outburst  of  grief,  but  the 
result  of  conscious  effort  and  of  not  a  little 
technical  skiU.  While  ch.  5  is  not  in  the  ^inah 
measure  (it  is  only  accidentally  that  w.^**" 
eonform  to  it),  something  of  the  same  effect  is 
produced  by  the  assonances  (u,  nu,  ante,  enu, 
%nu,  vnu),  which  recur  44  times  (Reuss),  and  to 
which  there  is  no  pareJlel  in  the  OT  except  in 
Psl24. 

III.  Analysis  op  the  Contents.— Each  of  the 
five  poems  is  complete  in  itself,  and  forms  a  well- 
rounded  whole,  independent  alike  of  Its  pre- 
decessor and  its  successor.  This  was  admitted 
even  by  Eichhom,  who  ascribed  all  the  five  to 
Jeremiah,  but  held  that  they  were  composed  by 
the  prophet  at  different  times  and  when  in  dif- 
ferent moods.  Attempts  have  indeed  been  made 
to  trace  a  progress  either  in  the  historical  situation 
(de  Wette),  or  in  the  thoughts  (Ewald),  from  one 
chapter  to  another.  The  former  failed  completely 
to  accomplish  his  self  .imposed  task,  and  the  scheme 
of  the  latter  can  be  carried  through  only  by  dis- 
covering in  the  Lamentations  features  that  are 
absent  and  ignoring  others  that  are  present. 
Ewald  certainly  lays  nimself  open  to  the  sarcastid 
remark  of  Thenius,  that  upon  such  principles  a 
connexion  could  be  established  between  the  most 
disparate  elements  in  the  world.  Let  any  careful 
student  iudge  whether  it  is  correct  to  say  with 
Ewald  that  oba.  1  and  2  contain  the  bitterest 
and,  as  yet,  hopeless  complaints;  that  in  ch.  3, 
which  is  the  turning-point,  the  poet  reaches  comfort 
at  least  for  himself ;  that  in  ch.  4  lamentation 
indeed  recurs,  but  now  the  people  break  in  with 
the  language  of  prajrer  and  hope ;  while  in  ch.  6 
we  have  nothing  but  prayer,  oflered  by  the  whole 
eommnnity,  whoee  tone  u  sad  indeed,  yet  com- 
posed and  hopefuL  No  doubt  Ewald  exhibits 
here  an  attractive  model  from  which  the  author 
or  authors  mig/U  have  worked,  but  they  have 
not  done  so.  Nay,  so  far  from  there  being  any 
traceable  connexion  between  the  different  poems, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  sometimes  to  discover  con- 
necting links  between  the  verses  of  the  same  poem. 
The  truth  is  that  the  nature  of  the  subject  did  not 
readily  admit  of  logical  development,  and  it  may 
have  Men  partly  lor  this  reason  and  as  a  mne- 
monic device  that  the  acrostic  scheme  was  adopted 
in  the  first  four  chapters  (its  absence  in  ch.  6  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained).  In  chs.  2 
and  4  the  verses  have  the  firmest,  in  1  and  S  the 
loosest  connexion.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing 
remarks  it  will  be  understood  that  the  following 
scheme  of  analysis,  which  is  mainly  LOhr's,  is 
lately  provisional. 

Ch.  1  contains  two  divisions— (a)  w.'""*  spoken 
by  the  poet  (with  the  exception  of  •")  j  (6)  w."«-»» 
spoken  by  the  city  (with  the  exception  of  "). 
The  ever-recurring  themes  are  the  abandonment 
of  the  city  by  her  allies,  the  distress  of  her 
inhabitants,  the  pride  of  the  enemy.  In  v.<  there 
is  already  a  confession  that  Jerusalem  has  been 
justly  punished  for  her  sins,  and  in  *°  already  a 
err  to  God,  which  is  repeated  in  In  w."-'", 
where  the  city  is  supposed  to  speak,  we  have  an 
appeal  to  paaseis-by,  to  whom  under  a  variety  of 


figures  the  misery  of  Zion  is  described  In  v." 
the  poet  suddenly  speaks  again  in  his  own  person, 
but  m  w."-  >*  it  IS  once  more  the  city  that  appeals 
to  all  peoples,  and  in  w.*'-''  addresses  a  prayer  to 
J"  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  foes  who  had 
gloried  in  Jerusalem's  misfortunes. 

In  ch.  2  the  situation  reminds  us  of  Jer  U""". 
There  are  two  main  divisions— (a)  w.>*>*.  The 
daughter  of  Zion  has  been  crushed  down  by  the 
judgment  of  J",  all  her  political  glory  has  faded, 
her  temple  has  been  destroyed,  the  city  and  its 
inhabitants  have  suffered  alike.  The  agonies  of 
the  siege,  the  despair  of  the  citizens,  the  terrible 
scenes  due  to  famine,  are  realistically  depicted ; 
(6)  w.**-".  The  poet  turns  to  the  people  with 
mingled  waming|8  and  consolation.  The  sin  of 
Jenualem,  especially  of  her  false  prophets,  and 
the  acorn  that  has  overtaken  the  latter,  are  held 
up  to  view  ;  the  nation  is  invited  to  turn  to  J"  in 
supplication  (w.**-  '*),  and  it  responds  in  the  prayer 
of  w.*-*". 

Ch.  3  is  the  most  important  from  a  religious  point 
of  view,  and  is  also  constructed  with  the  most  art. 
It  differs  from  the  other  chapters  in  being  spoken  in 
the  1st  person  singular,  although  we  shomd  perhaps 
understand  the  '  I '  not  of  an  individual,  but  of 
the  people  collectively,  after  the  manner  of  Pss  31. 
34.  35.  51,  and  many  of  the  later  psalms.*  The 
chapter  may  be  arranged  under  three  divisions, 
(a)  Vv.>-u  touchingly  describe  the  utter  desolation 
of  the  people,  but  at  the  mention  of  God  in  v."  a 
ray  of  hope  darts  into  the  soul  of  the  speaker,  who 
after  the  parenthetical  jpassage  (w."*'^)  passes  on 
to  fulfil  in  (6)  a  didactic  function  (w. **•»').  The 
.  inexhaustible  compassion  of  God  is  insisted  upon, 
'-the  purposes  of  grace  which  He  may  have  in  His 
;msitation  are  suggested,  all  tending  to  enforce  the 
call  to  repentance,  (c)  In  w.»*»*  there  is  a  return 
to  the  tone  of  complaint,  which  soon  passes,  how- 
ever, into  joyful  confidence  (w.**^)  that  God  will 
hear  and  aeliver,  while  w.**^  breathe  a  prayer 
for  vengeance  on  the  nation's  foes.  (As  to  the 
interpretation  of  w."'-  and  the  question  of  a 
preeative  pwfect,  see  Ewald's  ffeb.  Syntax,  Ken- 
nedy's tr.  p.  16 ;  Driver's  Seb.  Tenses*,  pp.  14,  25 ; 
Davidson's  Heb.  Syntax,  p.  63). 

Ch.  4  dosely  resembles  in  structure  ch.  3. 
There  are  two  main  divisions,  the  first  of  which 
falls  into  two  subdivisions,  (a)  Vv.'"",  of  which 
w.»-»  exactlv  balance  w.'-".  The  "j?  of  the 
one  is  parallel  to  the  errt\  of  the  other ;  in  both 
sections  there  is  a  description  of  the  sufferings 
occasioned  by  famine,  ana  a  tracing  of  these  to 
the  anger  of  J*  (v.",  which  breaks  the  connexion, 
probaUy  owes  its  origin  simply  to  the  necessities 
of  the  acrostic  scheme).  In  (b)  there  are  three 
subdivisions — (1)  w."-"  treat  of  the  sin  and  the 
punishment  of  the  priests  and  the  prophets;  (2) 
yy  iT.ao  of  t^ijg  gjjj  t,},e  punishment  of  the  king 
and  his  courtiers,  who  looked  in  vain  to  Egypt  for 
help  ;  (3)  w."- "  address  a  word  of  threatoiing  to 
Edom  and  of  comfort  to  IsraeL 

Ch.  5,  like  ch.  1,  is  wanting  in  consecutive 
thought.  It  opens  with  a  prayer  that  J"  would 
look  upon  the  reproach  of  His  people,  which 
is  described  from  a  variety  of  points  of  view 
(yy_>-i8)_  Zion's  desolation  suggests,  by  way  of 
contrast,  J''s  abiding  power,  upon  the  ground 
of  which  the  poet  repeats  his  appeal  for  help 
(w. '**'>).  The  last  verse  being  considered  one 
of  ill  omen,  the  Jews  were  accustomed  in  read- 
ing to  repeat  after  it  the  preceding  verse.  For  a 
similar  reason  the  same  usage  was  followed  in 

*  So  OaloT,  Huptekl,  Beuas,  Ctaeyne,  Smeiid  (see  esp.  ZA  TW, 
1882,  p.  620.).  On  the  other  hand,  Budde  (Klaqelieder,  82  (.J 
contends  (or  the  Individual  sense  of  the  'I,'  which  he 
supposes  the  author  of  the  poem  to  have  intended  an  eye 
witness  (most  likely  Jeramiab)  o(  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
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eonnexion  with  the  last  verse  of  Isaiah,  Malachi, 
and  Ecclesiastes. 

IV.  Authorship. — Both  in  Jewish  and  in  Chris- 
tian circles  a  tradition  has  long  prevailed  that 
the  book  was  written  by  Jeremiah.  We  wiU 
examine — 

(a)  The  External  Evidence. —  WiaXa  the  Heb. 
Bible  is  silent  as  to  the  anthorship  of  Lamentations, 
it  is  otherwise  with  the  Sept.,  where  the  book  opens 
thns :  KoX  ifirrro  fieri,  rb  alTfjuiXuTtaBiifiu  rbr  'lapaitX 
■col  'ItpovaaiKiiii  ifnjfuadijvau  ixiBiaf*  'Itptftias  xXaliav 
Kol  iBpt/niaer  rir  $p7jroi>  rovror  ini  'lepowraXI)^  icai 
etrer  ('And  it  came  to  pass,  after  Israel  was  led 
into  captivity  and  Jerusalem  laid  waste,  that 
Jeremiali  sat  weeping,  and  lamented  with  this 
lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and  said').  It  has 
been  urged  that  these  words,  which  sound  like 
the  rendering  of  a  Heb.  original,  imply  a  notice 
to  the  above  effect  in  the  Heb.  MS  from  which  the 
Sept.  translator  worked.  The  Vulg.  opens  with 
words  which  reproduce  in  Lat.  the  above  Gr.  sen- 
tence, with  the  additional  phrase  tt  amaro  animo 
tuipirant  et  ejulans,  and  these  words  in  italics 
imply,  acc.  to  some,  the  existence  of  yet  another 
HeD.  originaL  In  ch.  5,  moreover,  Vulg-  has  the 
heading  Oratio  Jeremite  prophette.  Tne  super- 
scription of  the  book  in  Pean.  also  supports  the 
same  tradition. 

There  are,  however,  two  circumstances  that 
greatly  weaken  the  force  of  the  above  evidence. 
Firstly,  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  Jeremiah 
in  the  MT  would  be  utterly  inexplicable  if  such  a 
notice  as  occurs  in  the  Sept.  hiul  ever  stood  in 
the  Hebrew.  As  every  stndent  knows,  it  was 
far  more  the  tendency  of  copyists  to  add  than  to 
suppress.  Secondly,  the  place  of  the  book  in  the 
Heu.  Canon,  not  attached  to  Jer,  but  included 
among  the  KithUbhim,  is  hard  to  reconcile  with 
its  prophetic  authorship.  As  Driver  remarks, 
at  least  three  centuries  separated  the  Sept.  from 
Jeremiah,  and  its  notice  quoted  above  may  be 
merely  an  inference  founded  on  the  general  re- 
semblance of  tone  which  the  Lamentations  exhibit 
to  such  passages  as  Jer  8"-9,  14-15,  and  on  the 
reference  assumed  to  be  contained  in  3"-»»-««  to 
incidents  in  the  prophet's  life  (Jer  20'  38"-)-  It 
was  doubtless  a  similar  feeling  that  gave  rise  to 
the  extraordinary  conflate  reading  rif  Aavii  'Iep<- 
idov,  which  is  the  title  in  some  MSS  of  Ps  137 
(Clieyne).  According  to  LChr  and  Gko'lach,  the  nU 
iyivero,  etc.,  of  the  Sept.  was  written  in  order 
to  connect  Lamentations  with  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah,  probably  at  the  time  when  it  was  an 
object  to  rexluce  the  number  of  books  in  the  Canon 
to  twenty-two.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that 
the  statements  of  the  Fathers,  the  superaciiption  in 
the  Targum,  and  the  citations  from  the  Talmud, 
have  no  independent  value  as  evidence  in  regard 
to  the  authorship. 

There  has  been  much  discusrion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  2 Ch  35*  'And  Jeremiah  lamented 
for  Josiah,  and  all  the  singing  men  and  singing 
women  spake  of  Josiah  in  their  lamentations  unto 
this  day,  and  they  made  them  an  ordinance  in 
Israel,  and  behold  they  are  written  in  the  lamenta- 
tiont.'  The  question  is  whether  the  words  we 
have  italicized  refer  to  our  book  of  Lamentations. 
If  so,  we  shonld  have  a  tradition  as  early  as  the 
days  of  the  Chronicler  (c.  B.C.  250)  in  favour  of 
Jeremiah's  anthorship  of  at  least  a  portion  of  its 
contents.  Thenius  answers  the  above  question  in 
the  negative,  holding  that  the  J^tndth  referred 
to  were  a  coilection  of  lamentatidis  for  the  dead 
Bune  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  the  kings 
of  Judah.  In  this  collection  Jeremiah's  lament 
for  Josiah  may  easily  have  had  a  place,  but  our 
book  never  formed  part  of  it.  On  the  other 
band,  a  great  many  of  the  leading  OT  scholars 


of  the  day  nnderstand  the  Chronicler  to  refei 
to  the  canonical  lx>ok  of  Lamentation  i.  Ldhi 
offers  three  reasons  for  this  conclusion :  (1)  it  u 
hard  to  believe  that  there  were  extant  other 
lamentations  by  Jeremiah  outside  the  Canon ;  (2) 
the  Chronicler  might  readily  have  referred  snch 
passages  as  La  2^  and  4^  to  Josiah ;  (3)  an  un- 
critical writer  like  the  Chronicler  might  easUy 
have  committed  a  blunder  into  which  Jos.  {Ant. 
X.  i.  5)  probably  and  Jerome  certainly  felL  The 
words  of  the  latter  in  commenting  on  Zee  12"  are, 
'  super  quo  ( Josia)  lamentationes  soripait  Jeremiaa, 
ova  leguntur  in  Ecdesia  et  scripsiase  enm  Para- 
Upomenon  t«statur  liber.'  The  same  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Chronicler's  languture  is  supported  by 
Noldeke,  ComiU,  WUdeboer,  W.  R.  Smith,  and 
Budde.*  If  it  be  correct,  it  gives  us  a  testimony 
in  favour  of  Jeremiah's  connexion  with  Lamenta- 
tions, dating  from  about  the  same  period,  and  en- 
titled to  much  the  same  consideration  as  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Sept.  which  we  have  just  examined. 
As  the  external  evidence  is  manifestly  insufB- 
cient  to  decide  the  question,  we  are  thrown  back 
upon—* 

(6)  The  Internal  Evidence.— Xt  the  first  glance 
this  may  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  Jeremiah's 
authorsmp,  which  has  been  strongly  maintained 
by  Keil  and  others.  The  verdict  of  modem  criti- 
cism, however,  is  given  for  the  most  part  against 
the  traditional  view.  The  undoubted  affinitiea  of 
aU  the  five  chapters  with  Jer  (see  a  list  of  simi- 
larities in  Driver,  LOT*  iSStd)  are  recognized  by 
critics  of  all  schools,  but  are  explained  on  the 
ground  that  this  prophet's  works  were  the  favourite 
study  of  the  auuior  or  authors  of  Lamentations, 
who  were  in  such  sympathy  with  his  spirit  that 
the  book  might  be  entitled  'Lamentations  of  the 
Sons  of  Jeremiah '  (Cheyne). 

There  are  several  passages  which  militate 
against  Jer.'s  anthorship.  La  2*  ^'  Her  prophets 
find  no  vision  from  the  Lord')  might  almost  be 
pronounced  decisive.  In  this  same  verse,  more- 
over, i^io  is  used  in  a  special  sense  which  meets  us 
for  the  first  time  in  Ezk  12°^.  A  number  of  other 
instances  are  cited  by  0>mill  {Einleit.'  247)  where 
the  language  shows  such  a  dependence  upon 
Ezekiel  (who  did  not  publish  his  prophecies  before 
B.C.  570),  that  Jeremiah's  authorship  seems  out 
of  the  question.  La  4"  does  not  sound  like  the 
language  of  Jeremiah,  who  never  shared  the  hopes 
of  those  who  looked  for  help  to  Egypt.  La  4" 
could  hardly  be  spoken  of  Zedekiah  by  one  who 
judged  him  as  Jeremiah  did.  Chs.  1  and  5  imply 
an  acquaintance  with  Deutero-Isaiah,  while  ch.  3 
contains  echoes  of  the  later  psalms  and  of  Job 
(which  mrobably  dates  at  the  earliest  from  the 
Exile).  In  his  Job  and  Solomon,  Cheyne  adduces 
the  following  parallels  with  the  latter  book  — 
La  3'-»= Job  1^,  La  3«=Job  30",  La  3"= Job  10", 
La  8>*'»=Job  7*  16'«-»,  La  3'*-"= Job  30».  The 
dependence  of  the  elegies  upon  Job  is  more  likely 
than  the  converse  supposition. 

A  circumstance  that  may  have  some  bearing  on 
the  question  of  authorship,  is  that  the  order  of 
the  letters  p  and  B  is  different  in  cha  2-4  from 
what  it  is  in  ch.  1.  In  the  latter  the  normal  ordei 
is  followed,  in  the  other  three  chapters  t  precedes 
V  (a  phenomenon  which  occurs  also  in  the  correct 
text  of  Ps  34  as  well  as  in  Pr  31  [according  to  the 
LXX],  probably  also  in  Ps  9f.,  and,  according  to 
Bickell,  in  Nah  1;  of.  Budde,  Kkujelieder,  70  f.). 
Even  if  we  suppose,  with  Thenius,  Ewald,  N&gels- 
bach,  and  others,  that  at  one  time  the  order  of 
the  Heb.  alphabet  was  not  definitely  fixed,  it  is 

•  Bttdde  poinla  oat,  howerer,  Uutt  tbe  Ohronlder  do«s  not 
attribute  all  five  poemi  to  Jeremiah,  bat  MVatanthr  only  ooa  o( 
them,  the  other  four  being  aasigned  to  the  'linguic  men  and 
ringing  women '  {KlagtHtdtr,  p.  73), 
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liArdly  likely  that  one  and  the  same  author  would 
have  followed  different  orders  in  two  successive 
poems.  This  would  indicate,  then,  that  at  least 
eh.  1  it  from  a  different  hand  from  chs.  2-4. 

In  regard  to  the  linf^nistic  aspect  of  the  qnes- 
ticn,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  LOhr  IZATW, 
1894,  Heft  I ;  cf.  Driver,  LOT*  463)  subjects  the 
vocabalaiy  of  Jeremiah  and  of  Lamentations  to  a 
comuarison,  the  result  of  which  is  that  while  the 
Toroa  common  to  both  are  four  times  as  numerous 
as  those  found  only  in  Lamentations,  yet  the  latter 
contains  a  great  many  words  not  fonnd  in  Jen- 
vaitiu  These  words,  moreover,  are  without  ex- 
ception important,  while  the  common  use  of  words 
like  i^ifi  or  ]9,  of  course,  proves  nothing  as  to  com- 
munity of  authorship  {e.a.  i>  for  "^h,  which  occurs 
in  La  S"-**  4*  5",  is  unlmown  to  Jer).  Many  of 
the  above  considerations  tell  not  only  agaonst 
Jeremiah's  authorship  but  against — 

V.  Thb  Unity  of  the  Book.— While  there  is 
comparative  agreement  amongst  modem  critics 
that  Jeremiah  is  not  the  author,  there  has  been 
mneh  diversity  of  opinimt  as  to  the  number  of 
authors  whose  work  is  to  be  traced  in  the  book. 
W.  R.  Smith  argued  stronglv  that  the  book  is 
a  unity  (art.  '  Lamentations  in  Eneyd.  Brit.*), 
but  the  prevailing  tendency  at  present  is  decidedly 
adverse  to  tiiis  opinion.  It  is  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  at  least  oh.  S  is  by  a  different  and 
later  hand  than  the  rest  of  the  book.  Budde 
formerly  {ZATW,  1882)  agreed  with  Stade,  who 
is  content  to  go  this  length,  and  who  assigns  1.  2. 
4.  6  to  a  single  author.  Thenius  holds  2  and  4 
to  be  Jeremiiui's,  while  1.  3.  6  are  assigned  each 
to  a  separate  author.  A  considerable  number  of 
modem  critics  divide  the  book  into  three  groups 
in  the  foUowing  chronological  order  (2  and  4) 
(1  and  6)  (3).  This,  which  was  the  scheme  of 
NOldeke,  has  gained  the  adherence  of  LOhr, 
Comill,  Wildeboer,  and  now  (Klagdxeder,  1898, 
pp.  74  ff.)  substantially  of  Budde.*  Another 
arrangement  of  the  book  is  that  of  Cheyne 
{Jeremiak  in  '  Men  of  the  Bible'  series),  which  also 
recognixes  three  groups  (1.  2.  4)  (3)  (6).  On  this 
question  oriticiBm  has  not  yet  spoken  the  last 
word. 

VL  PI.ACB  AKD  Date  of  Composition.— Upon 
these  two  points  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
even  amongst  those  who  support  Jeremiah's^ 
anthorriiip  of  the  book.    The  freshness  of  the^  > 
pictures  has  often  been  adduced  as  an  argument,  j 
lor  an  early  date.   It  may  be  said,  however,  that,  ^ 
while  there  u  something  that  appeals  to  the; , 
imagination  in  the  old  picture  of  the  faithful^  > 
propnet  sitting  down  to  lament  the  fate  of  the  ' 
city  which  hsd  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  warn- 
ings, it  is  a  psycholo^cal  improbability  that  a 
man  of  Jeremiah's  spirit  should  have  turned  out 
acrostio  poems,  and  especially  such  a  laboured! 
work  of  art  as  ch.  3  amidst  blackened  ruins  where 
the  fire  had  haidly  cooled,  and  in  streets  where 
the  blood  had  hardly  dried.   Hence,  even  if  the 
poems  were  his,  we  should  have  to  think  of  a 
relatively  late  date  for  their  compoeition,  when 
the  bittomess  of  the  moment  had  given  place  to 
ctdm  reflection.    (With  this  tallies  S**  'so  long 
time ').  Thenius,  who  regarded  2  and  4  as  genuine 
productions  of  Jeremiah,  dated  the  one  at  about 
B.a  581  (prior  to  the  third  deportation  after  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah),  and  the  other  at  a  later 
period,  during  the  prophet's  sojourn  in  Egypt. 
L6hr  formerly  fixed  upon  560  as  an  approximate 
date  for  the  completion  of  the  book.  This  would 

•  Who  ■■Itni  otat.  t  ud  4  to  an  «7»-wlti>eis  (not  JotemUb)  of 
■m  oalamHlM  they  deterilw,  dstes  obs.  1  ud  6  (from  diffennt 
hand*)  about  &ao  (or  hUr)  and  SCO  raqxctiTely,  white  ha  flxes 
tha  date  of  cb.  S  nmoh  later,  in  tlia  piv-lIaoaalMnn  period  in 
the  Srd  cent.  b.0. 


allow  suflScient  time  to  account  for  the  references 
to  Ezekiel.  In  a  later  work  (1893)  Ldhr  is  willing 
to  come  down  as  late  as  630,  but  objects  to  a 
post-exilic  date,  because  he  holds  that  the  finah 
measure,  although  found  in  Dentero-Isaiah,  can- 
not be  traced  in  any  poat-exilio  work  (not  occur- 
ring in  Hag,  Zee,  Mai,  Jl,  or  Jon).  Wildeboer 
fin(U  nothing  in  the  contents  of  the  book  to  compel 
us  to  fix  upon  the  close  of  the  Exile  as  the  ter- 
mtnta  cut  quern  for  the  publication  of  Lamenta- 
tions. Some  of  the  elegies  might  well  have  been 
composed  in  Babylon  by  an  exile  who  did  not 
share  the  sanguine  expectations  of  Deutero-Isaiah, 
or  even  in  Judtea  by  one  who  had  returned  with 
Zerabbabel  in  630.  Wildeboer  thinks,  however, 
that  the  latest  possible  date  is  516,  the  year  when 
the  rebuilding  ot  the  temple  was  finished.  But  if 
the  possibility  of  Lamentations  being  post-exilic  is 
admitted,  some  plausibUity  must  be  conceded  to 
Cheyne's  suggestion  {Founden  of  OT  Criticitm, 
356)  that  as  the  church  of  the  second  temple 
composed  its  own  psalms,  it  is  far  from  impossiole 
that  it  preferred  to  indite  fresh  elegies  for  use  on 
the  old  fast-davs.  There  were  details  enough  in 
the  historical  books  to  enable  a  poet  possessed 
of  dramatic  imagination  to  draw  tne  pictures  in 
Lamentations.  The  tone  of  the  book,  however,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  contention  of  Fries  (ZATW. 
1893),  that  chs.  4  and  6  belong  to  so  late  a  period 
as  that  of  the  Maccabees.  'This  is  conclusively 
proved  by  LOhr  (ZATW,  1894),  who  exhibite  the 
complete  contrast  between  the  Maccabeean  Psalms, 
where  the  people  protest  that  they  suffer  in  spite 
of  their  innocence,  and  the  Bk.  of  Lamentations, 
which  confesses  throughout  that  the  nation's 
suffering  is  due  to  the  nation's  sin. 


Lmaaima.— Drtrar.  LOT*  i66-MS ;  OomlU,  EinlMA  SM- 
£48;  W.  B.  Smith,  OTJC^  181,  21»,  alio  art  'Laoientationa'  in 
Eneye.  JM(.<;  WUdeboer,  lA.  d.  ^T,  298-S08;  Ndldeke,  AT 
Lit.  van. ;  artt  by  Budde,  Smend,  L6hr,  Friec  in  ZATW 
(1882-1884);  Byle,  Canon  </  OT,  60,  lU,  181,  21B;  Wiideboer, 
EnttUk.  i.  AT  ion.  »,  li,  17,  n,  1810. ;  Buhl.  Oanm  and 
Text  q/  OT,  20,  8tt.  Of  modem  fordcn  oonunentariea  may 
be  mentioned  thoae  of  Tbeniua,  Keil,  Bwald,  Oerlacfa,  Beuia, 
Nigelabaadi,  Lihr  (1881  and  1888,  theUtter  in  Nowaoli'e  ffond- 
kom,  t,AT;  both  Lohr'a  worka  an  ezoeedingly  valuable,  and 


there  is  an  important  review  of  the  flnt  by  A.  B.  Davidson  in 
Crit.  Reviete,  Jan.  1888) :  Minoochi,  L*  Lamtmt.  di  OtrmUL, 
1887 ;  Budde  in  Kvnar  Bdcomm,,  1886.  Amongst  Ens.  oom- 
mentatte*  are  Uiose  ot  Payne  Smith  (in  Spmim'i  Oamm.), 
Plumptre  (in  BUiaMt  Comm.  on  0T\  Cheyne  (In  PutpU 
Comm.),  cf.  the  same  author's  Jeremiah  in  '  Uen  ot  the  Bible' 
series,  and  his  Fowndm  of  OT  OrUiatm,  3S6  f . ;  Btreane  (CamA, 
BibU  for  SekooU),  Adeney  (in  BmotUm't  Bau^.  See  also 
Oreenup,  TarcntmonLam.,  Otmm.  ofBatbiTiMabonBttneron 
Lorn.,  Shurt  Comm.  on  LamontaUmu,       J.  A.  SlLBIE, 

LAMP  (Wl,  M,  \&)Qi<»,  Xa/trdf).— The  first  of  these 
words  is  tr^  '  torch '  in  Nah  2*  and  Zee  12*  (AV  and 
RV) ;  and  in  Gn  16",  Je  7",  Job  41"  Ezk  1"  the 
same  tr"  is  adopted  by  RV  in  place  of '  lamp '  of  AV, 
The  other  Heb.  word,  as  well  as  the  Or.  Xaniris,* 
may  mean  torch  likewise,  but  is  more  properly 
lamp,  with  oil  and  wick,  as  in  the  description  of  the 
golden  candlestick  (Ex  25"'")  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  those  made  by  Solomon  for  the  tou^e  (2  Ch 
4*>- "),  which  were  kept  burning  all  night  (£x  3(?- 
Lv  24>). 

The  common  lamps  of  Pal.  were  of  tora-cotta, 
as  we  have  abundant  evidence  fnnn  tJie  numerous 
specimens  fonnd  in  all  parts.  Glass  lamps  of  Egyp. 
or  Phoen.  make  might  have  been  known,  and  bronze 
lamps  are  not  infrequently  found.  Very  little  is 
known  of  the  lamps  used  in  E^rpt.  Herod.  (iL  62) 
describee  them  as  flat  saucers  hlled  with  a  mixture 
of  salt  and  oil,  on  the  top  of  which  floated  the 
wick.  The  oldest  form  of  lamp  fonnd  in  Pal.  is  not 
unlike  that  described  by  Herodotus.  It  is  like  a 
shallow  saucer,  the  rim  of  which,  on  one  side,  is 
pinched  together,  forming  a  narrow  channel  through 
which  the  wick  passed  (see  Fig.  1).  This  style  is 
*  Bm  ondarsrt.  Laansta. 
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called  Pliion.,  and  is  found  in  the  tombs  and  ruins 
of  the  oiliest  cities  in  Phicnicia  and  Palestine 
(PEFSf,  1893,  p.  14;  and  Bliss,  Mound  of  Muny 
Vitics,  p.  87).  The  more  common  forms  are  oldong, 
but  not  open  like  tlie  alwve.  There  is  a  saucer- 
like depression  in  the  upper  surface,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  there  is  an  orifice  for  the  admission  of 
the  oil  into  the  lamj),  and  another  opening  at  the 


FlQ.  1. 

extremity  for  the  admission  of  the  'vnck.  At  the 
opposite  end  there  is  often  a  small  handle  (see 
Iiigs.  2  and  3:  Fig.  3  is  bronze).  Sometimes  the 
form  is  circular,  an  op|en  saucer-shape,  with  a 
smaller  saucer  inverted  in  the  larger  (see  Fig.  4). 
This  form  of  lamp,  especially  No.  2,*  with  or  with- 
out the  handle,  is  called  Koman,  and  was  doubtless 


Fio.  2. 

commonly  usetl  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  is  most 
probably  the  kind  referred  to  in  the  parable  of 
the  Ten  Virgins  (Mt  25).  They  hold  little  oil,  and 
would  soon  need  replenishing.  The  peasants  of 
Syria  and  Pal.  use  these  lamps  still,  although  petro- 
leum has  in  most  places  taken  the  place  of  olive  oil 
for  lighting.  An  open  glass  or  terra-cotta  cup  with 


KiQ.  3. 

a  piece  of  rag  for  a  wick  is  often  seen  in  the  poorer 
peasants'  houses,  and  this  they  frequently  keep 

*  See  an  interesting  paper  by  Pire  La^^anf^e  in  lUv.  Bibliqw, 
(Oct.  1808)  on  two  PaL  Lampfl  to  wliich  his  attention  was  called 
by  Clermont-Oanneau.   These  are  figured  in  the  Hevw. 


burning  all  night.  The  people  of  the  country  do 
not  like  to  sleep  without  some  light  in  the  house, 
and  a  dim  one  furnished  by  such  a  lamp  suits  their 
purpose.  In  illuminations  at  weddings  and  on 
least-days  this  open  style  of  lamp  is  much  em- 
ployed.    The  wick  used  is  a  small  one  drawn 


KIU.  4. 

through  a  piece  of  cork  and  left  to  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  oil. 

Lamps  appear  to  have  been  kept  burning  before 
the  teraphim  (images  of  ancestors) ;  hence  the 
words  '  tne  lamp  of  the  wicked  is  put  out'  (Job  18* 
21")  may  have  originally  meant  that  the  wicked 
shall  have  no  male  descendants  to  fulfil  this  duty 
of  placing  a  lamp  before  his  image  (so  Schwally, 
Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  40).  H.  Porter. 

LA.HP8ACDS(  1  Mac  15»»RVm).-See  Sampsames. 

LJIHCE.— See  Spear. 

LAHCETS  (n=i  1  K  18=*).  — A  mistaken  correc- 
tion in  modern  ed<l.  of  the  original  reatling  of  the 
AV  of  1611, '  lancers,' i.e.  'lances,' properly  spears 
used  for  hurling,  lloth  forms  of  the  word  are 
old,  '  launcetis '  being  the  later  Wyclifite  form  in 
this  passage.  AV  of  1611  adopted  the  Maunsers' 
of  the  Bishops'  Bible  (spelling  it  'lancers,'  how- 
ever), and  the  change  into  '  lancets'  was  not  made 
before  1762.  Cf.  Scrivener's  Introduction  to  the 
A  V,  pp.  -xlvi,  xlvii.   See  Spear. 

W.  E.  Barnes. 
LAND  CROCODILE  (Lv       KV).— See  Chame- 
leon. 

LAND  LAWS.— See  Law  (in  OT)and  Sabbatical 
Year. 

LANDMARK  flr.'n). — An  object,  such  as  a  stone, 
a  heap  of  stones,  or  a  tree  with  a  mark  in  its 
bark,  intended  to  fix  the  limit  of  a  field,  a 
farm,  or  the  property  of  an  individual.  In 
Palestine  these  landmarks  are  scrupulously  re- 
spected ;  and  in  pa-ssing  along  a  road  or  pathway 
one  may  observe  from  time  to  time  a  stone  placed 
by  the  edge  of  the  field  from  which  a  shallow 
furrow  has  been  ploughed,  marking  the  limits  of 
cultivation  of  neiglibouring  proprietors. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  the  observance  of  the 
rights  indicated  by  landmarks  in  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
a  curse  is  pronounced  against  the  surreptitious 
removal  of  a  landmark  felonging  to  one's  neigh- 
bour (Dt  19'*,  for  the  meaning  of  which  see  Driver, 
ad  loc. ).  In  Egypt  the  land  had  to  be  re-measured 
and  allotted  auer  each  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and 
boundary-stones  placed  at  the  junction  of  two 
properties.  A  collection  of  such  objects  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Assyrian  Room,  British  Museum. 

£.  Hull. 
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LAHODIOE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAHENT.— 1. 
Name*.— {a)  The  greater  part  of  the  Old  Test,  is 
written  in  the  language  called  by  the  Assrrians 
*  the  tongue  of  the  west  country '  ( Winckler,  Die  K. 
I,  SargotUip.  72, 1.  423,  etc.),*  by  biblical  writers 
■the  Up  of  Canaan'  (Is  IV),  or  'Jewish'  (2  K  IS'*- 
cf.  Neh  13»«),  by  the  Rabbis  '  the  Sacred  Tongue ' 
ISotah,  m.  2,  etc. ),  or  '  the  Text '  as  opposed  to '  the 
Targum'  (Bab.  MtgMah,  18a,  etc),  or  'the  lan- 
guage of  the  Law '  as  opposed  to  '  the  language  of 
the  doctors'  (Weiss,  Stuaien  tur  MischnaKsprache, 
p.  9).  The  Paleetinjan  t  Rabbis  further  apply  to  it 
the  term  '  Hebrew'  (J eras.  Megillah,  p.  19,  etc.), 
and  the  absence  of  this  name  in  the  OT  can  be  due 
only  to  accident;  it  Lb  the  term  regularly  em- 
ployed by  Greek-speaking  Jews  (first  occurring,  it 
would  seem,  in  tne  Prei.  to  Sir;  used  also  by 
Joeephos,  Ant.  2),  and  it  can  only  be  througn 
ignorance  that  Philo  subetitutes  '  Chaldee '  for  it. 
The  name  '  Hebrew '  was  adopted  by  early  Chris- 
tian writers  {e.g.  Ac  21*>),  and  with  the  spread  of 
Christianity  it  migrated  into  Asiatic,  African, 
and  European  languages ;  some  of  which  have  also 
adopted  from  the  Kabbis  the  name '  Sacred  Tongue. ' 

(0)  The  portions  of  the  OT  which  are  not  in 
Hebrew  are  in  the  language  called  Aramaic  in  the 
Bible  (2  K  IS"  ete.)  and  Talmud  (Bab.  SAabbath, 
126,  eto.),  and  not  infrequently  'Targum'  in  the 
latter  (Bab.  MegUlah,  I.e.),  'Syriac'm  the  LXX 
and  sometimes  in  the  Talmud  ( Jerus.  Sotah,  viL  2). 
It  would  seem  that  the  name  'Chaldee'  does  not 
belong  properly  to  this  language,  although  the 
Aianueans  and  Chaldees  are  sometimes  joztaposed 
in  old  inscriptions  (Sennacherib,  ed.  6.  Smith,  p. 
36).  It  is  probable  that  the  nae  of  the  name  for 
'Aramaic  is  due  to  the  comparison  of  Dn  1*  with 
2* ;  and  the  identification  of  the  two  appears  in  the 
aotes  of  Jerome  and  Ibn  Ezra  on  the  latter  pas- 
sage, though  the  LXX  translator  of  Bn  ^  appears 
expressly  to  aroid  it.  In  Syriac  works,  probably 
through  similar  reasoning,  '  Chaldee '  is  sometimes 
said  to  mean  'Old  Syriac'  (Thes.  Syr.  t.v.  'Kal- 
daya');  but  in  very  late  times  the  'Chaldseans' 
are  identified  with  the  '  Nestorians,'  probably  on 
the  ground  of  their  geographical  position  (Baager, 
Nettoriant,  i.  181 ;  cf.  Raesam,  '  Biblical  Lands,' 
in  the  Proeeeding$  of  the  Victoria  Imtitute).  In 
Aramaic  are  written  (1)  Dn  2^7",  (2)  certain  docu- 
ments quoted  in  Ezr  4i'-6"  and  7'*"",  ostensibly  in 
their  original  language ;  it  is,  however,  noticeable 
that  the  connecting  narratiTe  is  also  in  Aramaic ; 
(3)  Jer  10",  regarded  by  some  as  an  interpolation, 
while  others  endeavour  to  account  for  the  transi- 
tion on  rhetorical  grounds.  There  are  besides 
several  places  in  the  OT  where  the  writers  appear 
to  lapse  into  Aramaic,  possibly  through  the  fault 
of  their  copyists.  In  Jos  IS*  the  adjective  n^q, 
in  the  ntune  '  New  Hazor,'  ia  Aramaic ;  in  14*  an 
Aramaic  word  (voon)  is  snostituted  for  the  Hebrew 
of  the  word  '  melted '  in  the  phrase  '  melted  our 
heart '  (cf.  Dt  1").  Sporadic  cases  of  words  which 
are  Aramaic  both  in  derivation  and  grammatical 
form  occur  in  Is  30*  Ezk  24»  33*,  Ps  116",  pos- 
nbly  Job  37",  Dn  ll'^^d  elsewhere. 

(e)  'The  employment  of  other  languages  than 
these  in  the  OT  does  not  exceed  the  quotation  of 
isolated  words  and  phrases,  or  calling  attention  to 
varieties  of  nomenclature.  Besides  the  Aramaic 
equivalent  for  Gilead  cited  in  6n  31^^,  Egyptian  is 
quoted  ib.  41«-«  (JE),  Moabite  Dt2",  Ammonite 
M.  T. Sidonian  and  Amorite  ib.  3*,  Tyrian  1  K 
V*.  Persian  (?)  Est  V,  Babylonian  (?)  Dn  4»,  per- 

•  DelitxKh  (BoniwOrttrlmdk,  «.«,  'Pknl')  tU8:ge«ti  that 
Bittit*  U  OMUt  ben.  It  would  wem,  bowerer,  that  the  words 
are  mtUj  explicable  m  'H'r'  (cf.  Jer  iSf*),  and  B. 

Metaner  (jroek  ehtmal  da§  Bit  gUlani,  1898)  thinki  tbi(  does 
■ot  admit  of  a  doubt. 

t  In  the  Babylonian  Oemam  **iajr  at  any  late  aometimea 
Mans  a  foreign  language,  t,/.  Shabbatli,  116a. 


haps  Philistian  Is  2^.  Moreover,  it  may  be  observed 
that,  in  speaking  of  dignitaries,  biblical  writers 
are  ordinarily  (not  invariably)  careful  to  give  them 
their  native  titles :  see  Ex  IS**,  Jos  13*-*i,  Ezk  23', 
Hos  10»,  Est  1»  4"  S",  Dn  3»  etc 

2.  AnUquitj/. — The  Hebrew  language  may  be 
appropriately  termed  the  Israelitish  dialect  of 
Canaanitish.  Outside  the  OT  the  chief  pre-Alex- 
andrian  monuments  of  the  Israelitish  dialect  which 
we  possess  appear  to  be  an  inscribed  weight  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  found  at  NablQs, 
and  the  Siloam  inscription  (Driver,  Jfotes  on 
Samuel,  p.  xv),  probably  of  the  age  of  Hezekiah. 
But  of  other  Canaanitish  dialects  we  possess  far 
earlier  monuments.  The  oldest  of  these  are  the 
glosses  of  the  Tel  el- Amama  tablets  (see  Winckler's 
edition  in  the  KIB,  1896).  The  writers  of  these 
epistles  sometimes  accompany  their  Assyrian  with 
a  Canaanitish  equivalent,  using,  of  course,  the 
cuneiform  character  for  both  (examples  are  181.  6 
khalkaat,  explained  by  aOada,  '  perished ' ;  189.  16 
ana  $Aame  oy  »hamiir\a,  '  heavenward ' ;  191.  24 
rite  by  suutu,  '  horse ' ;  189.  18  kakkadunu  by 
ruskunu,  'our  head').  It  may  be  noted  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  writers'  dialect  that  the  sub- 
stantive verb  in  it  would  appear  to  have  drawn 
some  of  its  tenses  from  the  stem  in  use  in  Phcsn- 
ician  (and  Arabic),  and  others  from  the  stem  in 
use  in  Hebrew  (and  Aramaic).  '  If  you  say  kuna,' 
says  one  writer,  'I  will  answer  ycUiya'  (149.  36). 
These  tablets  are  assigned  to  the  15th  cent.  B.C., 
but  the  existence  of  the  Canaanitish  language 
u  certified  for  a  yet  earlier  period  by  some  of 
the  loan-words  found  in  Egyptian  monuments, 
some  of  which  go  back  to  fine  16th  century  or 
earlier.  The  bulk,  however,  of  these  loan-words 
occur  in  papyri  of  the  14th  and  13th  cents. 
B.C.  Maspero,  who  first  brought  this  fascinating 
svbject  into  prominence  (in  nis  Epistolographie 
Egyptienm,  1873),  thought  that  during  those 
centuries  the  employment  of  Semitic  words  was  in 
fashion  among  the  upper  classes  in  Egypt ;  and  if 
this  opinion  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  Canaan- 
itish language  must  by  then  have  reached  a.  high 
state  of  development.  This  opinion,  however, 
was  not  shared  by  J.  H.  Bondi,  who,  in  his  disser- 
tation on  these  words  (Leipzig,  1886),  collected  as 
many  as  sixty-five  of  them ;  while  a  BtUl  greater 
numoer  was  collected  by  W.  Max  Milller  (in  his 
Asien  und  Europa,  1893),  who  has  since  (in  the 
volume  dedicated  to  Ebers,  1897)  tracked  out  a  few 
in  the  celebrated  Papyrut  Ebers,  which  deals  vrith 
medical  prescriptions.  Whether  their  introduction 
into  Egyptian  was  the  work  of  the  upper  or  the 
lower  (uaases,  the  variety  of  the  spheres  of  thought 
to  which  they  belong  is  such  as  to  allow  of  their 
being  compared  with  the  words  afterwards  borrowed 
by  the  Copts  from  the  Greeks.  The  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  Egyptian  transcription  renders  them 
somewhat  less  amenable  to  grammatical  analysis 
than  the  Tel  el-Amama  glosses.  Of  the  remain- 
ing monuments  of  the  Canaanitish  language,  the 
inscription  on  a  patera  dedicated  to  Ba^-Lebanon 
in  Phoenician  {CIS  L  No.  5)  is  probably  the  oldest, 
while  the  Mesha  stele  (of  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat 
of  Judab)  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  Israelitish 
idiom,  being  in  Moabitio ;  of  the  other  Phoenician 
inscriptions,  that  of  Byblus  {CIS,  L  1)  approxi- 
mates to  Hebrew,  but  the  most  important  is 
doubtless  the  Eshmunazar  inscription  {CIS  L  3), 
about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  From 
Palestine  the  Canaanitish  language  was  carried  by 
Phoenician  colonists  to  Africa,  the  islands  and 
harbours  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Spain.  Here 
it  was  supplanted  first  by  Greek,  and  then  more 
extensively  by  Latin ;  but  would  seem  to  have 
survived  as  a  spoken  language  down  to  the  5th 
cent.  B.C.,  and  perhaps  later. 
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3.  Oriffin. — ^Th«  Canaanitisb  languas^e  belongs 
lo  the  Semitic  family,  and  is  closely  allied  to  tne 
Arabic,  i.e.  the  language  made  world-famous  by 
the  conquests  of  Mohammed  and  his  successors. 
These  are  the  only  languages  of  the  Semitic  family 
that  have,  in-  regular  use,  (1)  a  prefixed  article, 
leading  to  a  variety  of  qrntactical  rules;  (2)  an 
interro^tive  prefix  of  a  single  letter,*  as  well  as 
a  syllabic  prefix  of  the  same  import  (Dt  32*) ;  (3) 
a  series  of  passive  oonjogationa,  formed  by  a 
change  of  vowel  from  the  active  ;t  (4)  a  regular 
conjiixalion  Niphal ;  t — Canaaoitish  has,  moreover, 
considerable  remnants  of  (6)  a  case  system  ;  (6)  an 
infinitive  system ;  (7)  a  mood  system  identi(»il  with 
those  of  classical  Arabic.  The  theory  represented 
in  the  grammar  of  J.  Olshausen  (Brunswick,  1861), 
according  to  which  the  relation  of  Hebrew  to 
Arabic  is  that  of  daughter  to  mother  (in  the  sense 
in  which  these  metaphors  may  be  used  of  languages), 
is  that  which  best  suits  the  facts ;  §  and  indeed 
the  proximate  ancestors  of  Hebrew  forms  can  in 
the  ^eat  majority  of  cues  be  easily  found  in 
Arabic.  The  apparent  absurdity  of  deriving  so 
ancient  a  language  as  Canaanitisb  from  one  of 
which  the  earliest  monuments  in  our  possession 
are  so  recent,  disappears  in  the  face  of  the  over- 
whelming evidence  which  comparative  grammar 
can  produce.  The  earliest  specimens  of  classical 
Arabic  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  not,  indeed, 
earlier  than  the  6th  cent.  A.D.  ;  and  though 
numerous  inscriptions  in  other  dialects  have  been 
discovered  in  both  S.  and  N.  Arabia,  the  dialect 
of  the  Koran  is  scarcely  represented  in  any  stone 
monuments  earlier  than  the  composition  of  that 
book.  There  is,  however,  no  donot  that  the  Mo- 
hammedans inherited  a  literary  language,  which 
prevailed  over  the  greater  piurt  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  with  slight  differences  of  dialect.  But 
tor  the  early  history  of  that  luignage  we  cannot 
go  to  Mohammedan  writers,  but  are  left  to  what 
we  can  infer. 

The  line  of  investigation  to  be  followed  is  the 
same  as  that  applied  by  M.  Pictet  to  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  and  which  employs  the 
assumption  (called  by  M.  Lenormant  'the  true 
principle ')  that,  where  kindred  nations  which  have 
separated  call  objects  or  institutions  by  the  same 
names,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  those  names 
having  been  borrowed  independently,  they  must 
have  possessed  the  names  and  the  objects,  eto., 
before  they  parted.  A  comparison  therefore  of  the 
Hebrew  andT  Arabic  names  for  a  variety  of  things 
should  give  us  something  like  a  correct  idea  of  the 
state  of  Arabian  society  when  the  Canaanites 
first  migrated  northward.  The  result  would  seem 
to  be  the  following : — 

The  nation  from  which  the  Canaanitisb  colonies 
emanated  must  before  that  event  have  attained  as 
hi^h  a  level  of  development  as  any  Oriental  State 
unmflnenced  by  Europe  has  reached.  Society  was 
already  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  family,  for 
the  languages  have  identical  names  for  '  father-in- 
law,'  '  mother-in-law,' '  son-in-law,'  and '  daughter- 
in-law,'  which  necessarily  imply  it ;  but  the  umUy 
was  polygamic,  since  the  relation  of  '  fellow-wife ' 
is  indicated  by  the  same  name  with  the  proper 
phonetic  changes.  The  treble  ^tem  of  nammg 
in  use  in  Arabia  would  seem  to'  have  existed  also, 
since  the  Canaanites  retain  all  three  words  for 

*  The  Anunaio  of  Daniel  alio  has  thia. 

t  The  biblical  Anunaio  aa  well  ta  that  of  the  papyri  shows 
some  traces  of  these  passives.  The  Hebrew  of  the  OT  shows 
considerable  relics  of  a  passive  of  the  flnt  fonn,  which  the 
(nmmatical  table*  cannot  reoognixe.  The  punctuaton  identi- 
fled  it  with  Pu'al,  the  passive  of  ii.  tzS  Is  14*  and  Lv  OH 
are  strildng  case*. 

t  This  conjuKation  is  given  in  the  Assyrian  paradifon')- 

i  Vollere,  in  his retiew {ZA.  1897) of  NSldeke,  ZurOrammata 
ia  Kl.  A  rabuchen,  thinks  that  work  will  tend  to  modify  this 
riew  ;  l>ut  wp  the  author's  reply  in  the  same  volume. 


■naming'  and  'names,'*  but  have  apparently 
ceased  to  distinguish  between  them  accurately ; 
and  the  castes  of  freemen  and  slaves  were  already 
distinct.  The  life  of  the  people  was  passed  partly 
in  villages,  partly  in  towns,  with  streete  and 
squares,  and  defended  by  walls.  The  same  cereals 
were  cultivated  in  the  fields,  many  of  the  same 
pot-herbs  in  the  gardens,  mostly  the  same  fruits 
m  the  orchards  and  plantations,  and  the  same 
animals  domesticated  as  afterwards  in  Canaan ; 
and  the  chief  agricultural  processes  had  already 
been  invented  and  named.  Various  trades  were 
exercised  in  the  towns:  there  were  smiths  and 
carpenters  who  understood  the  use  of  the  saw,  the 
axe,  and  the  adze;  there  were  money-changers 
with  8oale8,t  and  there  were  money -lenders-t  The 
last  two  tirades  imply  some  acquaintance  with 
arithmetic,  and  the  Antbs  before  the  Canaanitish 
migration  possessed  special  names  for  '  thousands ' 
and  '  myriads.'  Mone^-lending  implies  the  calcu- 
lation of  days,  and  this  is  based  on  astronomical 
observation,  the  beginnings  of  which  already  ex- 
isted, for  some  of  the  constellations  §  were  already 
named.  Writing  already  existed, II  and,  it  would 
seem,  an  alphabet,1l  and  certain  styles  of  ele«uit 
composition  were  already  practised.  **  Keligionnad 
already  taken  shape :  men  could  distinguish  be- 
tween the  sacred  and  the  profane,  they  had  a 
pilgrimage,  and  learned  various  ceremonies,  in- 
cluding, probably,  genuflexions  and  prostrations. 
The  prophetic  profession  seems  to  have  existed  in 
a  variety  of  forms.  Custom  had  already  to  some 
extent  become  stereotyped  in  the  form  of  law. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Canaanites 
issued  from  a  country  where  a  classical  language 
was  spoken  and  written.  Some  tribes  may  have 
carried  that  language  with  them  into  their  new 
home ;  but,  in  the  case  of  those  whom  we  know 
best,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  vulgar  dialect  of 
Arabic  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  language. 
Many  curious  parallels  can  be  found  between  the 
language  of  the  Bible  and  the  dialects  of  Arabic 
spoken  in  Egypt  and  Syria  in  the  present  day.tt 
While  in  general  simplifying  the  structure  of  the 

*  ni3  In  Arabic,  'to  addreas  by  an  indirect  name,'  i.s.  to  call 
a  man  by  hi*  son's  name, '  father  of  so-and-so,'  instead  of  by  his 
own.  In  the  AgAdni  the  narrators  often  point  out  how  the 
Callpb  ixinnani,' called  m*Ab&so4uid-so' to  do  me  honour.  In 
Syriac  the  word  merely  means  to  'name' ;  In  Hebrew,  Is  iM 
'  to  call  by  a  family  name,'  Job  SZU  <  to  flatter.'  It  would  seem 
clear  that  the  Arabic  practice  (eztraoidinary  as  It  is)  lias  behind 
both  the  Heb.  and  Syr.  usage.  The  word  latai,  in  AraUo 
'  title,'  serve*  to  give  a  verb  to  the  Hebrew  ;  13^  tf^ 
nio^f  '  who**  names  hare  l>een  mentioned,'  Nu  lir. 

t  o:j]ko  i*  a  case  of  popular  e<7mology.  Tbe  not  Jf  batng 
lost  in  Hebrew,  the  word  wa*  popularly  derived  from  }]k  'aa 
ear.'  The  Carthaginian*  have  a  similar  word,  lUv.  At.  v.  12. 

t  The  Heb.  nvi,  of  wlilch  the  oonstruotion  I*  peculiar,  stinmi 
svidently  connected  with  tuul'ak, '  deferred  paymtnt.' 

I  See  Hommel's  article  In  the  ZDMG,  18M. 

I  Tba  word  i^p  *eems  to  be  the  Arab,  tibr,  which  cccun  ia 
the  earliest  Arabic  known  to  0*.  Sea  Mliallatah  of  Labld. 
The  Assyr.  iotar  ia  used  in  early  Arabic  also.  The  meaning '  to 
write '  is  lost  In  Hebrew,  but  lies  behind  the  sen**  o<  -^ii'. 

t  .11.1  lia*  the  *en**  of  Artb.  hajd,  'to  artkmiata,' in aavml 
passage* :  Pr  87,  Is  SO*- ». 

*<  It  seems  dUOcult  to  separate  the  word  yjif'ip  need  with 
M'?)  Ho*  V,  KSjnp  Jer  2S»  (of.  i  K  9"X  from  the  Arab.  «(f , 
'  rhymed  proee,'  the  traditional  style  of  the  KSMnt.  The  Hebw 
[Vja  wa*  compared  by  Meier  with  the  Arab.  hHi.  'r^if  aad 
mathal  appear  to  be  also  independent. 

tt  Some  example*  are  given  by  W.  Wright  ia  hi*  Arabia 
Oranmur  (Snd  ed.)  and  hi*  Cmnparatim  Orammor.  The  torm 
'^0*7??  vulgar  itaUMOnll  tor  isotaftumfindX  ^Dm 

usesoif  |K:oanbel]lti*tratedbytho*eot|ftfnfinlangn*ge*that 
borrow  from  Arabio.  Tba  a*e  of  l^i;  ■*  a  flaal  and  explanatory 

partlola  would  *eem  to  be  a  vulgariam.    ^jjl  i*so  usedia 

some  Arab,  dialect*,  and  likewiae  In  modem  Armen.  tlie  relativ* 
tcor  ha*  taken  the  place  of  yetU  'that.'  Perhap*  the  Heb. 
rtyii  '  to  do,'  is  the  Arab.  gkaMna  vu%arly  used ;  of.  Utit 
al-'arab,  xix.  MS,  6 
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ancient  language,  they  contain  many  relics  of  the 
eUsaical  rules.  The  olaminal  language  from  which 
both  are  derived  must  therefore  have  flourished 
long  before  the  16th  cent.  B.a,  for  which  time 
the  existence  of  the  later  lan^age  is  certified. 
The  elaborate  svntaz  and  accidence  which  the 
early  poetry  of  the  Arabs  exhibits  would  seem  to 
have  been  codified  more  than  two  thousand  years 
before  that  poetry  was  composed.  It  is  in  favour 
of  this  reenlt  that  iho  Arabs  have  no  accurate 
noti<»i  of  the  commencement  of  their  literature, 
or  of  the  time  when  any  of  their  classical  metres 
was  invented.  Yet  those  metres  imply  the  whole 
of  the  grammatical  system,  which  can  only  have 
been  the  product  of  oixanized  study.  That  all 
trace  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  early  Arabia 
should  have  perished  is  noteworthy,  but  scarcely 
extraordinary,  if  we  consider  what  such  isolated 
monomenta  as  the  Mesha  stele  or  the  Iguvine 
tablets  imply  as  to  the  extent  of  literatures  that 
have  wholly  perished. 

The  erldcoo*  tor  th*  priority  of  Anbio  gnmmar  to  the  de- 
Tdopmuit  of  the  Canaanitiah  language  ii  to  be  found  partly 
ia  what  may  be  termed  the  redduea  whkdi  Canaanitiah  exhibit*. 
Of  theee,  example*  an  to  be  found  (1)  In  the  spelUnc,  (2)  In  the 
(rammatical  form*,  (8)  in  the  «yntax. 

(1)  A*  example*  of  ortbosiaphio  residu**,  we  may  noUoe  (a) 
lb*  onployment  of  M  to  represent  the  sign  of  prolongation  of 
th*  vowel  o  in  a  number  of  word*  in  which  the  Arabio 
h**  the  oooaonantal  M  preceded  by  a  abort  a  (firi, 
(ihr,  ■yflt",  (*e  BMtdiar,  MkriueA,  L  p.  £45).  In  aome 
other  word*  th*  letter  K  i*  itill  written  without  affecting 
the  pronnndatlon.  It  would  aeem  clear  that  the  tribe*  who 
mtented  from  Arabia  to  Canaan  had  already  found  dilfi- 
colty  in  pronouncing  the  consonantal  Altph,  which  indeed 
many  atill  regard  a*  the  hardeat  of  the  ^jmbic  oonaonant*. 
Thn  pronounced  S  tor  a',  a  pronunciation  which  indeed  the 
Arabic  grammarian*  tolerate  m  poetrv.  But  while  thi*  d  In 
Arabic  wa*  either  retained  or  reduced  In  the  direction  ot  <,  the 
immigrant*  pronounced  It  aa  well  a*  other  AraMo  a'*  (with  rare 
exception*)  a*  d.  The  writing  jiix  for  fSn  therefore  ia  a  case  in 
wtiich  an  old  spelling  la  retained  after  it  lias  become  doubly 
unsuitable  to  represent  the  correct  pronunciation ;  and  in  all 
ca*e*  where  this  letter  represents  anytliing  but  the  soft  breath- 
ing, it  must  be  regarded  as  a  remnant  from  an  earlier  language, 
or  due  to  false  analogy.  The  perpetual  Interchange  which  we 
notice  In  the  OT  between  roots  i^S  and  root*  .Y'S  shows  that 
the  consonantal  N  could  no  longer  be  pronounced  at  the  end 
of  a  word.  But  from  etymolo^cal  orthography  of  this  sort  we 
can  infer  with  certainty  the  existence  of  a  uterature  in  which 
U>e  orthography  agreed  not  only  with  etymology,  but  with  the 
actual  pronunciation ;  In  other  words,  the  existence  ot  written 
document*  In  Arabic  earlier  than  the  Canaanitiah  migration. 

(6)  Ot  no  less  Interest  as  an  etymological  remnant  is  the  em* 
ployment  ot  the  letter  n  attJi*  ltd  qf  uord*  to  represent  the 
lengthening  ot  a  vowel,  a  peculiarity  which  the  Phoenician 
dialect*  apparently  do  not  share  with  the  Hebrew  and  Uoabitio. 
This  mode  ot  writing  has  two  obvious  source*.  In  Arabic  the 
psusal  fonn  of  noun*  ending  in  ottm  is  oA,  and  in  this  form  the 
h  is  pronounced  ■*  a  conionant  (Heb.  a),  aa  we  leam  from  its 
treatment  in  verse :  thus  martabah  is  made  to  rhyme  with 
mtabtA,  in  which  the  A  is  radical  (Hariri,  ed.  1,  p.  64),  eto.  This 
paoaal  form  ha*  in  Hebrew  ousted  the  other.  That  it  is  every- 
where pronounced  d  for  aA  is  a  phenomenon  to  be  easily  illus- 
trated frosn  Hebrew  itself  (in  which  the  oA  of  the  feminine 
sutSx  ha*  a  taiden<rr  to  mk  into  d),  and  from  many  other 
languages.  Bat  the  Fhisniciana  did  not  adopt  this  pausal  form, 
retaining  the  ( in  the  abeolute  a*  well  a*  in  the  construct  state. 
Hence  one  ot  the  sources  of  this  employment  of  the  letter  h  was 
vanting  in  their  language. 

The  second  source  of  this  phenomenon  is  to  tie  found  in  the 
masculine  sofBx  of  the  tliird  penon.  Belies  of  the  Arabic  Au 
are  not  infrequent,  but  ordinarily  (as  in  modem  Arabic  locally) 
that  suffix  is  reduced  to  S,  When  modem  Arabic  is  written, 
the  A  I*  retained  (see  e.g.  fa^'if  al-lataif,  Cairo,  ISM,  p.  61, 
«c.X  and  the  same  1*  th*  caae  frequently  in  Hebrew  and  In 
MoaUtic.  In  all  theae  oa*i*^  however,  it  i*  an  e^rmological 
remnant. 

(e)  A*  a  tUrd  oa**  ot  a^nnologlcal  writing,  w*  may  note  the 
•mploynient  o(  the  aign  V  to  represent «.  Thi*  orthography 
i*  ebaractariatia  ot  the  older  form*  of  Hebrew,  Phomician,  and 
Aramaic,  tailing  gradually  Into  diauae  in  all  ot  them.  Now  we 
know  that  the  word*  which  in  Hebrew  are  written  with  ir 
ahnoet  invariably  correapond  to  Arabic  word*  with  sA.  Since  a 
great  number  ot  the  words  which  In  Arabic  have  tb*  sibUant 
that  correspond*  with  D  iiave  that  letter  in  Hebrew  also,  the 
dsairs  to  avoid  confoaion  may  weU  have  perpetuated  the  old 
speDing  in  the  case*  where  a  aA  had  came  to  be  pronounced  «. 
We  leam.  ntoreover,  from  the  well-known  paaaoge  in  Jg  12<  that 


in  parts  of  Palestine  only  on*  ot  theae  sibilant*  could  bs  pro- 
nounced. 

(Z)  Ot  the  grammatical  residue*,  which  are  nnmeroua,  we 
need  merely  notice  the  variation  In  the  ■eoond  and  third  per 
sons  plural  ot  the  imperfeot  between  the  torms  iin  and  &.  All 
distinoti(m  In  meaning  between  these  torms  i*  dearly  lost ;  at 
moat  it  can  be  said  that  some  writers  have  a  predilet^on  tor 
one  term  rather  than  the  other.  Classical  Arabic,  however, 
disttngniihe*  them  very  decidedly :  the  dropping  ot  the  n  with 
its  vowel  1*  a  aign  ot  the  subjunctive  or  Jussive  mood,  and  la 
not  an  Isolated  phenomenon,  but  belongs  to  a  qvtem.  What 
renders  the  treatment  of  these  form*  by  the  Hebrews  peculiarly 
intereating  i*  that  the  nUgar  AiaUo  written  by  Jews,  Chria- 
tians,  and  even  Mohammedans,  exhibita  tiie  same  phenomenon. 
Such  writers  a*  Jephet  Ibn  AU  are  well  acquainted  with  both 
torms :  only  the  same  of  their  proper  employment  fails  them. 

(S)  A*  a  ayntactical  residue  we  may  instance  the  treatment 
ot  the  numeral*.  Here  the  Arabio  rule  is  very  aunple,  and  ita 
ground  can  easily  be  seen.  One  part  ot  it  is  ttiat  the  numbers 
ll-W  take  after  them  the  accusative  singular.  It  the  usage  ot 
the  Hebrew  OT  be  tabulated,  the  only  expression  for  it  seems 
to  be  that  with  words  which  from  their  nature  are  oonstenUy 
coupled  with  numerals  the  Aiabio  rule  is  fairly  regularly 
observed ;  with  other*  the  plural  i*  more  common,  but  the 
singular  optional  Thus  in  Jg  8«  'Th*  land  reated  fort^  year,' 
but  v.M  ■  Qideon  had  seventy  son* ' ;  Jg  8>  apeak*  of  '  aeventy 
man,'  but  v.3«  'the  seventy  son*  ot  Jerubbaal,'  v.H  'liia 
seventy  brothers.'  In  Jos  the  rule  is  sometimes  observed 
with  the  word  '  man,'  but  other  variations  occur  which  stamp 
the  language  as  patols-like  and  ungrammatical :  the  following 
examples  ot  the  syntax  ot  the  word  'twelve'  taken  from  Jo* 
8  and  4  show  how  unsettied  waa  the  usage  In  even  so  ordinary 
a  matter.  S"  "lipfij  'J5>,  4»  ont'}!}  njc?  O'JPf',  4*  1f)p}  D'jip* 
B^ijt ;  4»-  •  o'^^ij  rrjf^  O-fS^,  »  '«  m.\^i{  •Wf'.  The  rale  leems 
to  be  abnilarly  observed  when  numerals  precede  the  word 
'a  thousand,'  owing  to  andent  calculations,  whereaa  the 
old  rale  about  the  sjmtax  ot  word*  following  l^t!  seems  to  be 
equally  often  observed  and  for^tten.  IVom  the  practically 
regular  observance  of  the  Arabic  syntax  in  the  case  ot  the 
word  '  year,'  which  from  ita  nature  must  be  constanUy  coupled 
with  numerals.  It  seems  ressonable  to  infer  the  antiquity  of  the 
Arabic  rale*.  The  ordinary  style  of  the  OT  exhibite  therefore 
hi  this  caae,  as  In  the  last,  a  (orvival  from  an  older  language. 

At  what  time  the  Canaanitish  language  first 
began  to  be  written  cannot  be  determined  ;  but  it 
seems  certain  that  there  can  have  been  no  break  of 
any  length  between  the  writing  of  Arabic  and  the 
writing  of  Canaanitish;  the  etymological  rem- 
nants would  otherwise  be  inexplicable.  Thus 
the  writing  of  aiment  in  French  for  aime  must 
be  inherit^  from  a  generation  who  both  pro- 
nounced and  \rTote  aiment  or  amant ;  had  French 
been  first  written  by  persons  who  pronounced  the 
word  aime,  the  nt  could  never  have  been  intro- 
duced. We  cannot  know  either  whether  the 
Canaanitish  orthography  was  ^nadually  formed 
or  became  fixed  at  a  definite  epoch,  llie  evolu- 
tion of  Ethiopic  from  Sabiean,  which  offers  some 
striking  analogies  to  that  of  Canaanitish  from 
Arabic,  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  supposition. 
Those  who  made  Ethiopic  a  written  langnage 
abandoned  some  of  the  Sabeean  letters  and  mtro- 
duced  others.  ThosewhogaveCanaanitish  a  litera- 
ture omitted  some  six  or  seven  of  the  letters  of  the 
old  Arabic  alphabet,  but  added  none.  It  is  prob- 
able, then,  that  the  double  pronunciation  of  the 
six  letters  naim,  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
Hebrew,  Phcenician,  and  Aramaic,  was  not  yet 
noticeable.  The  lost  letters  are  to  some  extent 
the  same  as  those  which  are  no  longer  pronounced 
in  many  of  the  countries  where  Arabic  is  spoken, 
albeit  they  are  still  written.  In  Canaanitish  th 
coalesces  with  fi,  dh  with  kha  with  n,  ddd  and  f& 
with  X,  ghain  with  ]t.  This  rule  holds  good  ordi- 
narily, Dnt  human  speech  is  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions, and  irregular  correspondence  (as  e.g.  Vin 
Arab,  khadhala,  Tiyj  Arab,  tciadhdhara)  need  no* 
always  imply  independent  roots,  where  the  signifi- 
cations are  clearly  akin.  In  the  case,  moreover, 
of  the  other  letters  the  Canaanitish  dialect  shows 
considerable  deviation  from  the  Arabic,  sometimes 
in  a  manner  that  can  be  paralleled  from  dialects 
the  peculiarities  of  which  are  noted  by  Arabio 
grammarians.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  there 
was  a  tendency  to  shift  from  meaun  to  tenue*  (e.g. 
lOD,  Arab,  am  j  ma,  Arab,  mi ;  »|n,  Arab,  qi ;  i^s' 
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Anb.  a^b  ;  VB<rf,  Arab,  v^kr ;  iio,  Arab.  Tl3),  which 
•an  be  paralleled  from  what  has  happened  in  other 
languages  {e.g.  modem  Armenian  as  compared 
with  ancient).  The  Canaanitish  language  shows 
hiTtber  considerable  confosion  of  the  gutturals: 
besides  the  tendency  to  pronounce  p  for  a  (e.^.  ipa 
for  "oa,  rpy  for  bay,  pn»  for  in»),  we  find  n  for  p 
(.imp,  Arab,  njnp),  i  for  n  {e.g.  nia,  Syr.  ma,  Arab, 
mo),  a  for  li  (naa  for  Arab,  lah),  etc  There  is  also 
considerable  confusion  of  the  sibilants  (o  for  I  in 
poi,  0  for  x  in  p90,  i  for  x  in  tvi,  etc.),  and  of  the 
liquids  {e.g.  api  for  apS  (in  for  dt-i,  nSo  for  nso); 
moreover,  the  letter  n  is  frequently  displaced 
by  the  emphatic  o,  e.g.  Sep  for  ^np,  etc.,  and  o  by  a 
U.g.  ap3  for  orj,  aiaij  for  troiy,  jna  for  jno). 
Farther  phenomena  which  often  meet  us  in 
vulgar  dialects  are  the  frequent  assimilation  of 
the  nasal  n  before  another  consonant  (cf.  Ital. 
mcM  for  mengem,  mod.  Armen.  gigni  for  gingni, 
'  he  falls '),  and  the  misplacement  of  the  aspirate. 
Indeed,  in  Canaanitish  as  well  as  in  the  older 
Aramaic  and  in  some  of  the  S.  Arabian  dialects, 
an  initial  breathing  seems  regularly  to  be  aspir- 
ated when  it  is  a  grammatical  prefix,  and  some- 
times when  it  is  radical  (so  ifin  for  isk)  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Hebrew  sometimes  substitutes 
the  soft  breathing  for  the  aspirate  (cf.  no'M  with 
Arab,  na'n),  especially  in  the  middle  of  a  word  (so 
Tj  '  a  witness  for  ny  'one  who  knows' ;  cf.  Jer 
29*  lyi  ynv  ;  m  through  itn  for  •vn).  Where  two 
of  these  irregular  changes  occur  in  the  same  word, 
it  often  becomes  unrecognizable  ;  and  the  occs- 
sitinal  transposition  of  radicals  introduces  great 
difficulty  :  lust  as  some  mod.  Armenian  dialects 
have  tepur  tor  phethur,  so  Hebrew  has  ."nil  for  nn,  .ti^ 
for  nSi ;  cf.  my  for  Arab.  foy.  The  chief  gram- 
matical diiferences  between  Arabic  and  Hebrew  are 
due  (1)  to  the  loss  of  the  final  vowels,  which  in  the 
older  language  have  syntactical  value  ;  (2)  to  the 
exaggeration  of  the  accent,  resulting  in  the 
strengthening  of  some  vowels  and  the  loss  of 
others ;  (3)  to  the  tendencjr  to  simplify,  which 
explains  the  loss  of  whole  series  of  forms  in  many 
of  those  languages  that  have  grown  out  of  the 
decay  of  classical  idioms.  In  the  opinion  of  some, 
the  language  has  by  these  changes  gained  in 
vigour  what  it  has  lost  in  finesse— a  matter  which 
must  be  left  to  the  individual  taste.* 

Of  the  famUies  of  words  in  use  in  Canaanitish, 
it  would  seem  that  more  than  half  can  be  identified 
with  roots  known  to  the  lexicographers  of  classical 
Arabic ;  but  the  waywardness  which  characterizes 
human  speech  has  not  failed  to  leave  its  mark  on 
the  treatment  of  the  old  words  in  respect  both  of 
their  preservation  and  the  evolution  of  their 
significations.  Thus  Canaanitish  and  classical 
Arabic  have  the  same  word  for  'peace,'  but  dif- 
ferent words  for  '  war' ;  the  same  for  '  to  eat,'  but 
different  for  '  to  drink ' ;  the  same  for  '  near,'  but 
different  for  '  far ' ;  the  same  for  •  low,'  but  dif- 
ferent for  '  high ' ;  the  same  for  '  gold,'  but  dif- 
ferent for  •  silver ' ;  the  same  for  '  to  ride,'  but 
different  for  '  to  sit'  and  '  to  stand ' ;  the  same  for 
'ass,'  but  difierent  for  'horse,'  though  the  same 
for  'horseman.'  In  several  of  these  cases,  and 
in  numerous  others,  while  the  same  words  or 
the  same  families  are  retained  in  both  Ian- 

*0f  many  of  the  elegances  of  Ar&bio  grammar  there  are 
faint  traceR  in  the  OT.  The  Arab,  rubba  '  many  a.'  appears 
OHM,  Fr  20*.  Of  the  broken  plural  the  only  teal  example  in 
the  OT  appean  to  be  1ia|  plural  of  i;; ;  in  other  casei  iu 
meaning  la  loet,  even  though  iti  form  be  preient,  e.g.  ^^ht) 
Nn  21>,  In  Bottcher'a  LehHnteh  the  most  ii  made  of  these 
rellci  as  well  as  of  supposed  remains  of  the  dual  of  rerbs  and 
prDDOuiu.  The  syntax  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  seems  to  show 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  old  rules  of  the  article  were  In 
iaagn  at  being  lost  (»*  721  gio- »),  but  this  (like  Is  se>-  >•) 
may  be  due  to  oorruptton  of  the  text.  A  remarkable  relic  is  in 
Jer  221S  n^ny  ■^n,  which  resembles  the  oA  sdded  in  AraUo, 
««  Zataah,  •  alas,  Zaid  1 '  (Vernier,  Gram.  Arab*,  1 666X 


g^ages,  the  meaning  in  one  or  other  has  been 
so  generalized  or  specialized  as  to  render  the 
introduction  of  another  necessary  in  order  to 
represent  the  original  meaning.  In  some  cases 
it  is  likely  that  neither  language  retains  the 
original  sense ;  but  in  most  it  would  seem  that,  in 
spite  of  the  late  date  of  our  Arabic  documents, 
the  Arabic  signification  is  prior  ;  and  good  service 
has  been  done  by  those  acquainted  with  both  lan- 
guages since  the  days  of  the  Talmudists  in  track- 
ing out  the  development  of  these  significations. 

A  few  familiar  cases  are— (1)  the  Hebrew  for 
'  to  say '  "CK,  in  Arab.  '  to  command ' :  that  '  to 
command '  is  the  original  sense  is  shown  by  occa- 
sional relics  of  that  meaning  in  the  OT  (2  S  1') 
and  by  the  derivative  -rmm  '  to  be  proud,'  a  sens« 
which  can  scarcely  be  connected  with  the  Hebrew 
'  to  say,'  but  derives  very  naturally  from  the 
Arab,  'to  play  the  prince  or  commander,'  like 
the  words  fmrn  (Nn  16"),  ktwi  {ib.  16*).  (2)  ni,  in 
Heb.  '  to  act  insolently,  in  Arab.  '  to  increase ' : 
a  relic  of  the  older  usage  seems  to  be  found  in  Dt 
I8*>  'the  prophet  who  shall  add  to  speak  in  my 
name  words  which  I  have  not  commanded  him ' : 
the  Latin  loquetur  ultra  would  exactly  illustrate 
the  transference  of  ideas.  (3)  The  Hebrew 
'  to  profane,'  and  Vnn  '  to  begin,'  seem  both  trace- 
able to  the  Arab,  'to  loosen,'  whence  both 
ideas  flow  by  a  course  of  reasoning  exactly 
similar  to  that  illustrated  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Aramaic  me.  In  several  cases  what  we  have  in 
Canaanitish  is  apparently  an  expression  current 
in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar  exalted  into  a 
classical  phrase:  the  Hebrew  words  for  'hand- 
maid '  and  '  family '  would  appear  to  have  a  very 
obvious  etymology  in  Arabic  (cf  Koran,  iv.  2$ ; 
Bomanee  of  Saif,  L  28),  which,  however,  would 
exclude  them  at  the  first  from  tlie  mouths  of  the 
well-bred.  A  certain  number. of  alterations  in 
meaning  can  be  explained  by  popular  misappli- 
cations, e.g.  the  Canaanites  use  for  '  blind '  the 
word  which  in  Arab,  means  '  one-eyed,'  for  '  deaf ' 
the  word  which  in  Arab,  means  'dumb.' 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  gauge  the  whilom 
wealth  of  the  Hebrew  language,*  and  far  more  of 
the  copious  Arabic  vocabulary  may  have  been 
retained  by  the  Canaanites  than  is  ordinarily 
supposed.  Most  of  the  books  of  the  OT  offer 
examples  of  hapax  legomena  that  can  be  satis- 
factorily explained  from  the  Arabic,  whether  in 
the  form  oi  antiquated  phrases  for  which  the 
ordinary  laneuage  employs  other  ^rnonyms  {e.g. 
Dt  27*  naon,  Arab,  uskut,  '  be  silent,  in  every  way 
parallel  to  the  herald's  '0  yez'),  or  of  dialectic 
words  {e.g.  axi,  Arab,  ntfdd,  Jg  3"),  or  of  words 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  to  have  been 
rare,  but  which  for  one  reason  or  another  the 
biblical  writers  have  not  elsewhere  occasion  to 
employ  {e.g.  •if^'oii^ '  sneezing,'  Job  41'*). 

Arabisms  in  this  sense  can  be  found  not  only  in 
the  latest  biblical  writers,  +  but  even  in  the  frag- 

*  In  the  Concordance  published  at  Warsaw,  188S,  roofs  are 
given  in  large  type,  vena  (counting  each  conjugation  sepa- 
rately) are  marked  with  a  circle,  and  nouns  with  a  star. 
According  to  computations  made  for  this  article,  the  numbers 
are  respectively  2058,  2930,  3937. 

t  So  Ec  91  -na  '  to  try,'  Arab,  bdra ;  in  Litin  (U-'artUi,  v.  153, 
several  curious  passages  of  old  authors  are  cited  in  which  this 
word  occurs.  The  etymology  is  given  by  Oes.  Thu.,  but 
omitted  in  the  (W.  Heb.  Lea,  e>k,'  can  scarcely  liave 
been  thought  out  by  the  writer  from  the  biblical  PKI],  but 
must  represent  an  old  word  (Arab,  i/a'ua).  A  few  striking 
Araldsms  may  be  collected  here.  On  28"  cVp  'a  staimue.' 
Arab.  suOom;  401*  nh  'white  bread,'  Arab,  iuvnedri;  tZ" 
t^'3V}lf  'haggage,'  Arab,  amtiat,  plur.  of  mats  (it  is  curious 
that  Mohanuned  uses  this  word  in  Koran,  xii.  25,  where  this 
verse  is  represented  '  when  they  opened  their  boi^gage  matd- 
'ahttm'.  'The  change  of  y  to  n  is  caused  by  the  fol'owing 
n:  In  Kgypt  it  is  now  customary  to  say  nnsif  for  nycv, 
nnant  for  nya-W  ITantavy,  Grammaire,  p.  v.l) :  Ex  6«  >yntp 
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menta  of  Ben-Sira,  and  in  the  Kew-Hebrew  of  th« 
Mishna.*  As  borrowing  from  the  Arabs  is  highly 
improbable,  and  in  many  oases  shown  bv  the  pho- 
netic changes  to  be  impossible,  the  whole  stocK  of 
wwds  common  to  Canaanitish  and  Arabic  mnst 
have  constituted  tii«  linguistic  capital  of  the 
former  language.  The  pualleliatic  style,  which 
is  probably  earlier  than  the  migration,  served  to 
retain  in  use  many  synonyms  which  might  other- 
wise have  disappeared  ;t  but  without  a  tar  greater 
mass  of  literature  than  has  come  down  to  us  we 
could  not  pronounce  without  hardihood  on  the 
original  bulk  of  the  Canaanitish  vocabulaiy,  or 
deny  any  genuine  Arabic  root  a  place  in  it.t 

4.  Secondary  Sowreet. — Of  the  roots  and  words 
which  the  Hebrew  vocabulary  contains,  a  great 
number  cannot  be  identified  in  the  Arabic  dic- 
tionary. Of  these,  however,  some  seem  to  have 
been  current  in  Arabia  before  the  migration,  for 
we  find  them  in  the  Ethiopic  language,  which  we 
know  to  have  sprung  from  a  S.  Arabum  dialect.§ 
A  few  more  are  stamped  as  Arabic  by  their 
occurrence  in  S.  Arabian  inscriptions.  ||  But  this 
still  leaves  a  great  number  unaccounted  for.  We 
have  therefore  to  recognize  in  Canaanitish  a  non- 
Arabic  element,  and  must  endeavour  to  account 
for  its  or^^. 

According  to  the  biblical  account,  the  patriarchs 
and  their  families  having  acquired  Hebrew  in 
Canaan,  sojourned  in  Egypt,  but  retained  their 
own  language,  which  was  brought  back  to 
Canaan.  Although  the  seclusion  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt,  on  which  some  of  the  narratives 
insist,  womd  account  for  their  failing  to  adopt  the 
language  of  Egypt,  their  dependent  position  there 
would  IvaA  us  to  expect  that  their  Hebrew  would 

'yc  maka  idla,'  Arab.  UifHghvam;  2t>  rA'^'jpQ,  Arab. 
muSsdbfUat;  Lv  1S«  n^nf,  Anb.  kItSbai;  Nu  IBU  rpy 
'a  cow'  or  Mid,'  Arab.  fimM;  258  njjj  'a  tent,'  Arab. 
tubbah  ;  Dt  (P  '  thou  ahalt  teach  them,'  Arab.  eoiHui '  to 
jtrescribe,'  whence  '  the  aunnah ' ;  18^  i^^t*,  Arab.  mlS ;  Joe 
lOis  ci'n  *  remain,'  '  abide,'  Atab.  dtm ;  Ii  10i>  n^in;,  Arab. 
mtiuAdr  '  nw  * ;  S3^  )VX  *  to  migrate,'  Arab,  tdana ;  S2<  jSy, 
Arab.  •Qj  •  harbaroua' ;  «»  pT»  'tnithfiil,'  Arab,  fiddilf  ;  Jer 
130  sna;;,  Anb.  fabtim;  Ezk  i«>  nsV{»  'lood-tontrued,'  Arab. 
Ktlltat. 

•  So  aipnp  BiihtreUi,  Tt.  11 ;  nut  a.  riL  a. 

t  So  Job  le"  *  my  witneia  (IK)  ia  in  the  heareni,  and  my 
latU  nql?  in  the  heighta' ;  18»  paraUel  to  -rtK ;  Pr  22» 
•J^x^  paimllel  to  ^.flj ;  27*  'tifi  parailel  with  l^.  The  reten. 
Uon  of  fr«)  (Ph<Bn.)  and  a;i^  (Elgyp.?)  a*  munes  tor  'gold '  ia 
perhaps  due  to  poetical  neoeedty. 

t  Some  paiallels  between  the  expreaatom  of  the  Aiaba  and 
the  or  are  put  together  by  O.  Jacob,  Stutiim  m  ArtM§ehm 
DtclUem,  It.  (Baile,  1807),  and  by  E.  Nestle,  Marginalien,  p. 
5811.  A  loDger  liat  oonld  lie  got  from  the  commentariee  of 
A.  Behultens  and  F.  Bit<l|r.  Some  curious  cases  are  :  '  when 
their  foot  aUppetb '  (Dt  32»  eto.X  tor  ■  when  misfortune  befalls 
tbem,'  in  Arabic  zoUo  'l-lfadam  IKonm,  zvi.  M) ;  commencing 
letteia  with  'and  now'  (2  K  {•  I0>),  in  Aialiic  ammd  bddu, 
tt.  'attar  ooropliments' :  'iwallowlng  my  spittle'  (Job  7M) 
aed  tor  'reatinga  moment'aa  hi  Aiabio;  *  hast  thou  listened 
in  the  coaneil  m  Ood,'  etOL  (Job  16%  bean  a  curious  liiieness 
to  the  theory  tliat  the  Jinns  used  to  listen  there  and  so  learn 
mysteries  (JToron,  xr.  18X  The  phrase  O'JJ  .1^0  'to  curry 
ISTOor'  is  perliapato  be  explained  from  the  Arab,  khaia  in 
Kmn,  xii.  9,  '  the  face  of  your  father  shall  be  dear  (vakhlu) 
for  yon.'  Uuch  of  the  *  eloquence '  of  the  Koran  can  be  illus- 
tiatra  from  that  of  the  OT,  s.p.  '  ask  the  rillage '  for  '  the 
people  of  the  vilUige '  in  Koran,  xiL  82,  resembles  Dt  e». 

{See  the  Hebrew  dictionaries,  i.v».  pK,  TK,  'iztnt,  tea, 
■on,  Don,  fn,  nr,  iir,  m-,  nas,  id\  aa,  by,  nij, 
xo,  nv,  iv,  n:B,  t>t,  lost,  irp,  pn,  pm,  pri,  nnr,  asr, 
D37,  Fpn.  Specially  hiteresting  Identiaoatlons  are  those  of 
the  Hebk  D'tB  'nien,'  tv)^^  (2  K  VP*),  rfyji^  (Ps  igf).  With 
the  familiar  Beb.  T|n  'he  told,'  perhaps  Eth.  aghada  should 
be  compared ;  with  mp  'a  paranymph '  ma/dwlnnujitiafor ; 
with  Ss;;  'to  rebel'  mctyi~d^ectio. 

I  Bo,  (.f.,  the  preposition  lOT^,  and  nSn  (with  the  same 
awmiing  as  in  Kshmnnaiai's  epitaph)  in  the  glomary  to 
iiotdtmann's  artiola  In  MitOuUw^m  dtl  K.  Muteumi  ru 
fierfm,  1893. 


be  affected  by  their  long  exile  from  Canaan,  and 
that  their  literature  would  showtraces  of  Egyptian, 
which  other  Canaanitish  monuments  would  fail  to 
exhibit.  This  expectation  is  not  fulfilled.  If  tlie 
hieroglyphic  vocabulary*  be  collated  with  the 
Hebrew,  the  cases  in  which  they  show  any  cor- 
respondence are  extremely  rare,  and  these  cases 
seem  to  belong  to  a  period  prior  to  the  separation 
between  the  Egyptian  and  iSemitic  races :  in  any 
case,  the  fact  that  they  are  mostly  Semitic  ami 
not  specifically  Hebrew  words,  shows  that  they 
were  not  learned  by  the  Israelites  in  (3k>shen.  The 
Coptic  vocabulary  is  indeed  far  more  illustrative 
of  Hebrew ;  but  this  is  due  mainly  to  the  exten. 
sive  borrowing  of  Canaanitish  by  the  Egyptians  at 
a  period  to  which  reference  has  been  made  ;  and 
in  many  cases  the  words  are  Semitic  with  purely 
Canaanitish  forms,  and  words  which,  while 
isolated  in  Coptic,  belong  to  extensive  families 
in  Semitic.  The  few  words  in  Hebrew  which  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  Egyptian  are  such  as  may 
easily  have  been  brought  by  traveller8.t  It  is, 
however,  surprising  that  the  historians  of  the 
Egyptian  episode  in  Exodus  are  acquainted  with 
scarcely  any  of  the  Egyptian  technicalities  which 
we  should  have  expected  them  to  introduce,  e.g. 
the  words  for  taskmasters,  magicians,^  pyramids, 
and  that  one  of  the  writers  excerpted  should  sup- 
pose that  the  Egyptians  spoke  Hebrew  (Ex  2'^). 
One  of  the  authors  copied  in  6n  is  better  in- 
formed on  this  point  (42"),  but  even  his  employ- 
ment of  Egyptian  words  is  inconsiderable.  Very 
different  is  the  amount  contributed  to  Canaanitisu 
bv  the  language  of  Assyria.  We  learn  from  the 
Tel  el-Amama  tablets  that  in  the  15th  cent. 
B.O.,  while  Palestine  was  under  Egyptian  suze- 
rainty, the  otficial  language  of  communication  was 
Assyrian,  albeit  the  Canaanites  had  a  language  of 
their  own.  The  employment  of  Assyrian  as  an 
ofiicial  language  points,  however,  to  a  yet  earlier 
period  of  Assyrian  supremacy.  The  language 
known  as  Assyrian  is  indeed  Semitic,  but  greatly 
mixed  with  foreign  elements,  and  with  the  con- 
sonantal system  seriously  deranged  :  it  is  there- 
fore probable,  where  Canaanitish  and  Assyrian 
have  words  in  common  which  are  unknown  to  the 
other  Semitic  languages,  that  the  former  has 
borrowed  from  the  latter.  These  words  have 
been  the  subject  of  some  classical  monographs ;  § 
and  they  are  such  as  affect  the  whole  character  of 
the  syntax,  pronouns,  conjunctions,  prepositions, 

*  Pierret,  Vocabvlairg  Hisroglj/phique,  Paris,  1876. 

t  One  of  the  few  philologioaj  observations  of  interest  in  the 
Haggadah  is  the  suggestion  of  R.  Nehemiah  (first  occurring  in 
Puikta,  ed.  Buber,  p.  109A)  that  'fit}  is  the  Coptic  anok :  Ood, 
he  thought,  addressed  the  Israelites  (Ex  202)  in  Egyptian 
because  they  had  forgotten  Hebrew.  This  view  appears  for 
the  last  time,  perhaps,  in  Peyron's  Lex.  Copt.  Egyptian  words 
occurring  as  such  ill  the  OT  were  collected  in  the  last  century 
by  Jablonaid  (Oputeula,  voL  1.,  republished  Leyden,  1806); 
Wiedemann's  SamnUung  .Jlgyptiicher  WdrUr  (ISBi)  reduces 
the  list  to  meagre  dimimsions.  A  great  collection  of  kindred 
Egyptian  and  Semitic  words  wss  made  by  Schwartze  in  his 
AUa  jEgyptm,  1842  (p.  1000  sqq.) ;  whereas  Uhlemann,  d«  Vet. 
.Hgyft.  lingua  (1851),  endeavoured  to  collect  those  which 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the 
Heorews.  If  we  take  no  account  of  (a)  proper  names,  (i) 
words  of  pre-Semttio  antiquity,  («)  words  borrowed  by  the 
Egyptians,  the  number  left  is  small ;  lit;,  Copt.  ian> ; 
(On  41>),  Bier.  dx".  Copt,  axl ;  "I'J^  («  shrine),  Hier.  {«*«-, 
Copt.  tabiT,  Abel,  Kopt.  Unterntchungen,  422 :  if  the  theories 
expounded  in  tliat  work  be  correct,  it  will  be  difficult  to  deny 
Dip  (Ex  21>  etc.;  ct.  Copt.  Icrot)  and  if;  an  Eg}-ptian  origin ; 
and  the  last  has  been  regarded  as  Egyptian  by  good  authorities, 
ipei  of  On  281S  seems  to  be  rightly  compared  with  Copt,  ihaar, 
and  1*9  '  a  species '  with  Copt  mini  (a  native  Egyptian  word 
acooiding  to  Abel,  l.e.  28).  De  Roug6  (Chmtom.  L  66)  sug. 
geets  that  'tt  'island'  is  Egypt  09,  and  (i6.  40)  identiflea 
ne^em  with  Dl^;  (Lv  llO). 

t  Wiedemann,  while  offering  an  Egyptian  et}-mology  foi 
Osnn,  allows  that  it  is  probably  Hebrew. 

I  Frd.  Delitxsch,  Hebrew  and  Auyrian  and  Prohgommt. 
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numerals,  familiar  adverbs,  as  well  as  political, 
commercial,  legal,  and  religious  terms.*  It  is  not 
improbable  that  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of 
the  Hebrew  idioms  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
Assyrian,  t  The  study  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs' 
annals  and  letters  also  reveals  phrases  which 
form  part  of  the  rhetorical  capital  of  the  Hebrew 
authors,;  which  it  is  probable  were  originally 
imitations  of  the  Assyrian  style.  The  Aramaic 
langua)i;e  has  also  inherited  some  of  the  Assyrian 
wit  which  the  Canaanites  did  not  adopt.§ 

There  remain,  however,  a  number  of  Canaanitish 
words  which  cannot  be  identified  from  any  of  the 
sources  that  have  been  enumerated.  Several  of 
these  were  probably  tribal  words  of  tho  com- 
munitiee  that  mi^ated  northwards,  and,  though 
ancient  and  Semitic,  never  formed  part  of  the  old 
classical  language ;  while  others  may  have  belonged 
to  the  classical  language,  though  they  have  become 
obsolete  in  all  its  other  descendants.  It  is  likely, 
moreover,  that  a  considerable  number  of  Canaan- 
itish words  were  learned  from  the  Canaanitish 
aborigines.  A  race  that  may  be  named  in  this 
connexion,  the  Hittites,  has  left  monuments  the 
decipherment  of  which  has  occupied  many  scholars 
without  as  yet  leading^  to  any  satisfactory  result. 
An  eminent  Assyriologist  has  recently  endeavoured 
to  identify  the  Hittites  with  the  Armenians  (Jensen, 
Hittiter  und  Armenier,  1898);  and  since  the  Hittite 
race  at  one  time  played  an  important  part  in  Pales- 
tine, we  should  expect,  if  Jensen's  conjecture  were 
correct,  to  find  some  considerable  illustration  of  the 
Canaanitish  vocabulary  in  the  Armenian  language. 
The  mixed  nature  of  that  language  (of  which  the 
basis  is  Indo-germanic)  renders  its  employment  for 
the  explanation  of  Hebrew  extremely  hazardous ; 
and  many  tempting  identifications  of  words  can  be 
shown  to  be  due  to  pure  accident.il  The  local 
names  of  Palestine,  of  which  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  in 

S articular  furnishes  a  great  number,  throw  less 
ght  than  might  be  expected  on  the  character  of 
the  aboriginal  languages  employed  there.  The 
greater  number  seem  very  certainly  Semitic,  albeit 
they  not  infrequently,  both  in  vocabulary  H  and 

*  In  Frd.  Delitocb's  HandwDrteriuiA  aome  160  words  and 
roots  can  be  Uliutmted  from  Hebrew,  but  not  (rom  Arabic 
Example*  ot  the  words  referred  to  above  are  iha  (Heb.  G*, 
wbenee,  perfaape,  i^^t),  ti-i  (';),  via  (pertiape  'ViK),  itti 
(ni5X  •«-*o  (np's),  o-Om  (n^B),  iik-u  <w»,  nu-a-dv  (ikipX 
w-«u-r<(i;)<),fi<>.«l-l!u(-|0]X  Other  ezamplei  o(  oommon  word* 
in  which  Canaanitiah  and  Aavyrian  a^^ree  against  the  S.  Semitic 
group  are :  D-t}f,  a'ptt,  ^^K,  ^^)f,  3;k,  Ip-n<,  irn  ;  mn  ; 
P!  (dart) ;  ne* ;  nph  ;  evo,  KW  ;  IKl,  W)  (hinder) ;  ptii 
(kisa);  Sao  (fool);  IBO  (mourn);  map,  -nay  (produce);  itur 
(body);  iDr  (guaid);  fon  (maintalnX  ^a<n  is  said  to  be  a 
SumeiiaD  word,  borrowed  flnt  by  the  Assyrians,  and  from 
them  by  the  Oanaanite*. 

t  <.*.  the  wow  cmvenlvt.  Hoet  ot  the  Aasyijan  chronicle* 
exhibit  only  on*  tense,  the  Heb.  imperfect  It  would  seem 
possible  that  the  annalistio  employment  ot  this  term  in  Hebrew 
was  at  lint  an  imitation  ot  the  Assyrian,  which  then  developed 
idiomatically. 

t  So  'to  open  the  ear'  (K.  S&  ISin  &  A.  Smith,  KT  Auur- 
banipaUi) ;  'to  break  in  piece*  Uke  a  potter's  vessel '  (Sai^n, 
ptutim) ;  37  J\o  (or  ■  cheertulne**,'  cp^J  ap'  as  an  epithet  of 
the  Deity,  etc  Many  cases  are  collected  by  Karppe  in  his 
articles  in  the  Jourmu  Atiatiiue,  ser.  9,  voL  z. 

I  The  phrase  -mp  ^aK  occurs  in  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets. 
In  Budge's  notes  to  *  Rabban  Hormizd'  some  interesting  illus- 
trations  of  this  are  given. 

I  ;|K  is  Armenian,  according  to  Lagarde  (Os>.  Abh.  p.  S).  A 
word  that  may  possibly  be  Armenian  is  ivy  '  a  stele '  or  '  monu- 
ment' (2K23i7,JerSl»,  £zk89i>),Arm.nun'apUlar.'  Thisis 
an  old  ArmeniSLD  word^Oreek  •<>■  with  the  proper  changes. 
Lagaide  first  thought  iri  (Has  10°  etc.)  ■  a  priest,'  borrowed  from 
the  Arm.  Uuarm,  but  afterwards  reversed  his  Judgment.  -\Vn 
'  a  mole '  1*  temptinglv  like  Arm.  khlourd  '  a  mole,'  which  migiit 
seem  a  derivative  of  Khlem  '  to  pluck  up,' '  root  out ' ;  but  from 
Lagarde's  Arm.  Stud,  it  appears  to  have  another  derivation. 

H  '-ff.  1?^%  Jos  19M,  perhaps  Arab.  Oti^  'battle,'  Koran, 
IK  II,  etc.  Perhaps  the  form  fp^yif  has  preserved  the  tamitn. 


grammatical  form,*  exhibit  traces  of  an  older 
langua^  than  that  known  to  us  as  Canaanitish. 
A  considerable  number  of  these  names  can  be 
traced  to  the  16th  cent.  B.C.,  and  even  earlier,  in 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  records.  An  un-Semitie 
remnant  there  is,  but  its  linguistic  character  ia 
difficult  to  fix. 

6.  Progress  of  the  Language.  —  The  Tel  el- 
Amama  tablets  represent  the  country  as  settled 
in  States,  somewhat  as  we  find  it  described  in  the 
Bk.  of  Joshua.  The  States  in  which  Canaanitish 
was  spoken  mnat  have  acquired  the  language 
either  prior  to  their  separation,  or  posterior  to  it  if 
that  consisted  in  the  h^emony  of  the  community 
whose  native  language  it  was. 

Dialectic  difierenoes  developed  as  the  Canaanites 
be^an  to  write,  each  dialect  preserving  something 
which  the  others  discarded,t  but  uso  evolving 
peculiarities  of  its  own.  It  would  not,  however, 
appear  that  the  Canaanites  down  to  a  late  period 
had  any  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other. 
Jeremiah  (27*)  expects  his  message  to  be  understood 
by  Edomites,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Tyrians,  and 
Sidonians  ;  and  the  tombstone  of  Eshmunazar  con- 
tains phrases  which  seem  to  imply  some  acquaint- 
ance on  that  king's  part  with  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tnres.$  When  David  succeeded  in  welding  together 
an  Israelitish  empire,  it  would  seem  that  he  took 
steps  to  make  the  language  of  Israel  §  (rather  than 
that  of  Judah)  officii ;  and  to  the  extent  of  the 
elements  of  raammar  such  as  were  taught  in  the 
schools  the  Israelitish  language  was  thereafter 
uniform.  These  elements  would,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  exceedingly  meagre.  The  scientific 
spirit  would  seem  to  have  failed  the  ancient  Israel- 
ites absolutely  ;  jj  and  it  is  the  same  habit  of  mind 
which  seeks  to  ciodify  the  order  of  nature  and  to 
find  regularity  in  human  speech.  The  Israelites 
could  indeed  distinguish  and  despise  a  foreign 
pronunciation,^  and  set  value  on  correct  speech  ;  ** 
but  it  is  improbable  that  their  power  of  judging 
this  matter  went  beyond  questions  of  intonation 
and  accent :  throughout  the  OT  there  is  scarcely  a 
grammatical  term  to  be  found ;  and  though  several 
of  the  writers  have  a  fondness  for  etymologizing, 'H' 
the  cases  in  which  modem  scholars  regard  their 
efibrts  as  successful  are  rare.  The  result  of  the 
want  of  grammatical  training  ia  apparent  in  even 
the  most  classical  portions  of  uie  OT.  Where  the 
writers  have  to  do  with  quite  ordinary  words  and 
notions,  their  language  is  regular ;  but  so  soon  as 
this  region  is  left,  it  becomes  tentative,  and  it  is 
partly  due  to  the  variety  of  these  experiments 
that  the  Hebrew  grammars  reach  a  biuk  that  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  literature  with  which 
they  have  to  deal.  Thus,  where  the  prophets  have 
to  address  companies  of  women,  we  find  no  certainty 
about  the  grammatical  terminations ;  Isaiah  (32*''^) 
tries  three  different  ways  of  formingthe  imperative 
to  be  employed  in  such  a  case;  Ezekiel  (IS^") 
tries  three  ways  of  forming  the  pronominal  suffix. 
The  attempts  made  to  form  the  infinitives  of  the 
conjugation  Niphal,  and  indeed  of  all  the  derived 
conjugations,  are  very  varied.     Other  curious 

*  t.q.  r?'?»f  Jos  19*»,  nn  21«». 

t  So  in  a  Cltian  inscription  we  find  the  pluperfect  formed  by 
apposition  of  )a  Una  a*  in  classical  Arabic ;  Heb.  has  neither 
the  old  substantive  verb  nor  the  construction. 

t  Compare  especially  line  12  with  I*  S?*>  197^  iHg 
rtjiy?^ ;  elsewhere  the  adverb  used  with  &p  is  nps.  "nih  (iS.) 
in  the  sense  of '  beauty  ■  ooenis  I*  6S*.  n  n08  is  a  favourite 
phrase  with  IJoheleth,  who,  however,  ia  probably  later  than  the 
inscription.  The  conmiencement  beui  a  curious  likeness  to 
Uezekiah'B  hymn.  Is 

I  Cf.  Winckler's  OaehiehU  ItraeU. 

I  Perhaps  an  exception  should  be  madeinfavoarotmeraphv. 

II  Is  SS^  38I». 

**  Heb.  p  157  Jg  12«. 

tt  Ezk  2n»  is  perhaps  the  most  curiout. 
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■pecimens  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  right  form 
»re  to  be  found  in  Jos  6"-  Dt  2"  3',  Jer 
SI*  etc. 

The  state  in  which  the  text  of  the  OT  has  come 
down  to  as  renders  it  difficult  to  speak  positively 
on  this  matter ;  but  perhaps  the  result  of  a  com- 
parison of  the  few  daplicat«  texts  which  we  possess 
IS  such  as  to  show  that  philological  considerations 
did  not  concern  the  editors  ana  copyists  who  were 
also  the  authors  of  the  historical  texts.  The 
altenttions  introduced  merely  through  the  absence 
of  any  idea  of  accuracy  and  without  anv  religious 
or  poutical  interest,  such  as  are  to  be  observed  in 
the  parallel  texts  of  Jos  15"-"  and  Jg  I"-",  Is  2»-* 
and  Mic  4>-*,  or  Is  36-39  and  2  K  ia-20,  suggest 
the  impossibility  of  basing  a  grammatical  system 
on  books  so  preserved ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the 
copyist's  licence  extends  so  far  as  the  substitution 
not  only  of  synonyms,  at  least  for  ordinary  ideas, 
but  of  what  to  the  copyist  seemed  optional  gram- 
matical forms  for  one  another,  this  latter  licence 
including  not  only  orthography,  but  what  seem  to 
08  most  serious  ^"ntacticSil  variations,  resulting  in 
what  to  the  rigid  grammarian  might  seem  grave 
errors,  though  the  general  sense  is  not  affected. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  duplicate  texts  of  Fs  14 
and  53,  Pa  18  and  2S  22,  and  of  the  oracles 
common  to  Nu,  Is,  and  Jer,  in  which  the  language 
is  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  choice  and 
obacnre,  reveal  an  amount  of  licence  on  the 
copyist's  part  that  is  far  greater  (ban  what  appears 
where  the  texts  are  easy.  How  mach,  therefore, 
that  is  abnormal  in  our  text  is  due  to  the  original 
authors  and  how  much  to  the  hands  through  which 
it  has  passed,  cannot  without  fresh  discovery  of 
MSS  be  ascertained ;  but  it  seems  likely  that  if 
there  had  been  Hebrew  grammarians  as  well  as 
writing-masters  in  any  pre-Christian  century,  the 
sphere  of  the  optional  in  Hebrew  grammar  would 
have  been  reduced  to  narrower  limits.  There  are 
foima  in  the  existing  text  of  the  OT  which  might 
suggest  vast  surmises  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a 
Puestinian  could  have  observed  the  rules  of  Arabic 
grammar  without  being  unintelligible.* 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  language  was  never 
fixed  by  organized  study,  the  distinction  of  dialects 
and  periods  is  hazardous ;  and  the  very  difTerent 
opinions  that  excellent  scholars  have  neld  about 
the  time  and  place  to  which  portions  of  the  OT 
belong,  show  that  there  is  little  definite  to  be  said 
about  these  matters.  We  learn  from  Jg  12*  that 
an  Ephraimite  could  not  pronounce  the  letter  i> 
correctly ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  his  writ- 
ing would  show  any  signs  of  this  inability.  Some 
scholars  have  attempted  to  distinguish  two  dialects 
in  the  OT,  others  three  (North  Palestinian,  Soutli 
Palestinian  or  Simeonic,  and  Jewish :  so  Bdttcher, 
Lehrb.  i.  15  fT. ),  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
is  a  single  grammatical  form  which  can  with  safety 
be  said  to  belong  to  one  dialect  rather  than  another. 
If  it  be  the  case  that  revisers  have  introduced 
uniformity  where  there  were  previously  marked 
differences,  we  cannot  now  get  behind  their  work, 
it  is,  however,  possible  to  note  in  several  of  the 
OT  narratives  peculiar  words  or  UMges  which  mav 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  tribes  from  whicn 
those  narratives  emanated,  though  the  extent  of 
the  literature  at  our  command  does  not  justify  us 
iu  asserting  this  positively.  Thus  rrfa  (Jg  13°) 
may  be  Danite  for  '  razor  (Arab,  musa),  jis^  (Jg 
11")  Gileadite  for  'witness'  (Eth.  sam^i;  cf.  n 
21"),  B«  Manassite  for  '  to  rule '  ( Jg  9").  Several 
other  curious  phrases  occur  in  the  history  of 

*  *-t-  'if^at?  J«r  (='mutaUi2ii-ni,  Sohultena);  iniD 
Job4*  (•mtnAu) ;  1S»  '^tt^Tf.  Appuvntly,  tb«  um  of  in  ud 
Im  to  Ibna  the  pltml  was  optional,  see  Mio  g»  qaoted  in  Jer 
teu.  Tnm  Jer  2S>  utd  £zk  H'  it  might  leem  that  the  pre- 
iocnatiTt  o(  the  4th  wid  7th  conjugation  might  be  pronouaoed  R. 


Gideon,  and  several  in  those  of  Ehud  (Jg  S"*")  and 
Samson  (Jg  13-16) ;  perhaps  some  of  those  in  the 
last  two  narratives  are  not  Israelitish  at  all,  but 
Moabitic  and  Philistian  ;  and  indeed  in  Jg  16"  the 
form  pnsr  seems  clearly  intended  to  be  Philistian, 
but  is  certainly  not  exclusively  sa  In  the  parts 
of  the  2nd  Bk.  of  Kings  which  treat  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  scholars  have  tried  to  detect  much  local 
phraseology ;  and  the  same  has  been  tried  with 
the  prophecies  of  Hosea,  Amos,  and  others.  The 
general  uniformity  of  the  language  renders  the 
term  '  dialect '  inapplicable  to  these  minute  nuances 
of  style,  which  for  the  most  part  may  be  char- 
acteristic of  individual  writers  rather  than  of 
renons. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  Israelitish  dialect 
were  probably  fixed  by  the  time  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  united  kingdom  under  David ;  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  from  that  time  to  the  first 
captivity  it  altered  very  seriously.  The  coiii- 
parativ^v  settled  state  of  the  country  being 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  arts  and  the 
development  of  proressions,  a  certain  number  of 
words  continued  to  accrue  from  foreign  sources, 
chiefly  Assyria*  and  Egypt,  but  to  some  extent 
also  India  T  and  Greece,^  while  old  words  were 
utilized  to  express  new  ideas,  or  old  roots  to  form 
fresh  derivatives.  In  the  case  of  the  sacerdotal 
profession  we  can  apparently  trace  the  formation 
of  a  terminology  on  somewhat  the  same  lines  as 
that  by  which  the  terminology  of  Mohammedan 
tradition  was  afterwards  formed.  The  inability  of 
the  language  to  form  compounds  somewhat  limits 
the  resources  of  the  inventors  of  words ;  the  same 
form  has  to  do  duty  for  '  to  contaminate '  and  '  to 
declare  impnie,'  the  same  for  '  to  expiate '  and  '  to 
offer  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice.'  Lexicography  is 
slightly  more  represented  in  the  OT  than  grammar, 
al&it  it  is  curious  that  in  the  one  case  where  a 
technical  term  is  defined  at  length  (Dt  16')  that 
term  {!vf!f^)  does  not  recur  elsewhere.  The  wealth, 
however,  of  the  old  Arabic  langua^  seems  to  have 
been  so  great  that  the  preservation  rather  than 
the  invention  of  words  was  demrable.§ 

6.  Periods. — With  regard  to  the  periods  of  the 
language  of  the  OT  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  Bl^  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiui,  Esther, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Daniel  display  sufficient  difference 
from  the  style  of  most  of  the  remaining  books  to 
justify  the  application  of  some  term  like  New 
Hebrew  to  the  language  in  which  they  are  com- 
posed.   All  these  books  have  in  common  the 

•  «.;.  Ezk  1«»  Tni,  Btb.  nidU  (Heiaaner,  BaiyL  Privatneht, 
p.  14») ;  pos,  AmjT.  isjni  (fb.  127) ;  D'OM  nttdiu,  ib. 

t  For  lndl»  aee  Oomm.  on  2  K 10".  lagude  (Om.  AIA.,  lint 
Eaaa;)  luggeit*  an  Indian  origin  (or  |Mi,  0313  (Oa  4ft),  luA 

:  One  of  the  early  BabUs  niggeated  that  rn-gif  bi  On  49>  was 
the  Oieek  word  fttirmfm  (B.  Eleazar  quoted  in  Levy,  SBWB, 
iii.  116X  The  identillcation  is  tempting,  as  the  word  u  exceed- 
ingly obscure ;  but  it  is  not  certainly  right  One  other  pre- 
exilic  word  E^];  9  is  certainly  identical  with  the  Greek  wtMmmi 
(knovra  to  Homer) ;  it  is  un-8emitic  in  form,  and  would  seem  to 
belong  to  a  monogamous  community ;  and  can  be  derived  with- 
out much  difficulty  from  Greek  roots.  The  word  i<9^  (Ex  iSfi^ 
etc)  seems  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  Aram.  ~i*$9^,  which  in  its 
turn  can  scarcelv  be  anything  but  the  Greek  ^f^rt^l- ;  for  it 
has  no  Semitic  adtnities,  and  means  '  a  meteoric  light,'  which  is 
the  very  sense  the  word  has  in  old  Greek  writers  ifi.g.  jEschylus, 
Choeph.  690,  iMj*iraiu  rid«Mw,  mentioned  among  physical 
terrors).  How  this  word  got  into  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  seems  a 
mystery,  ips  of  2  K  0*)  eta  seems  to  be  the  Greek  fuxti,  and  is 
certainly  identical  with  Lat,  fueui ;  but  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  word  does  not  quite  agree.  In  pcst-exilic  tmies  the 
immigration  of  Greek  words  is  eaaily  inteUigible,  but  very  few 
can  be  detected  with  certainty,  rhpif!  of  2  Oh  2l>  [Eng.ll]  has 
a  Greek  appearance,  but  cannot  be  identified ;  {^*~J9K  of  Oa  SB  is 
in  the  same  case.  The  tdentificaUon  of  njf^'}  with  Airxi  has 
found  little  favour. 

I  See  the  collection  In  TTeytag's  BinUitrnig  imi  Studtwm  ds> 
AnUi.  Spmche. 
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employment  of  PeTsian*  or  Aramaic  t  words  for 
ideas  which  the  older  Hebrew  was  quite  eqnal  to 
expressing,  as  well  as  for  ideas  which  perhaps 
were  not  known  to  the  older  Hebrews;  and 
Ecclesiastes  in  particular  is  marked  by  the  intro- 
duction of  several  particles  t  which  seem  foreign  to 
the  older  language,  and  which  seem  to  imply  that 
the  writer  ha^  been  schooled  in  some  very  different 
vehicle  of  expression.  These  particles  were  in- 
herited by  the  post-biblical  literature,  with  some 
others  which  are  probably  asold  as  Koheleth,  though 
not  employed  by  him.  Whether  some  of  his  turns 
of  expression  were  suggested  by  the  necessity  of 
translating  from  the  Greek  cannot  at  present  be 
determined;  this  ingenious  'writer  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  great  innovator  in  language, 
and  indeed  seems  to  say  so  (12").  Esther  shares 
with  Eoclesiastes  some  of  the  new  particles,  and 
from  the  nature  of  its  subject-matter  exhibits  the 
Persian  element  very  markedly.  The  Hebrew  of 
Dn,  though  marked  by  conscious  imitation  of  '  the 
Bible'  {V),  which  is  not  always,  perhaps,  felicitous 
(lO**  compared  with  Is  21'),  lapses  oc<-asionally  into 
phrases  that  are  characteristic  of  the  very  latest 
style,!  and  also  has  some  Syriasms  that  are  peculiar 
to  itself.ll  The  language  of  the  four  remaining 
books  is  practically  the  same,  although  the  Persian 
element  is  less  apparent  in  Ch,  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  exhibit  grammatical  formations  which 
seem  Mishnic5  rather  than  biblical,  and  Syriac  ** 
rather  than  Hebrew. 

Were  more  of  the  historical  parts  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha preserved  in  their  original  language,  it  is 
probable  that  it  would  chiefly  diifer  from  this  New 
Hebrew  in  the  introduction  of  Greek  words,  such 
as  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Mishna,  but 
the  occurrence  of  which  in  the  later  Hebrew  of  the 
OT  as  a  characteristic  of  lateness  seems  doubtful. 
If  the  Bk.  of  Kuth  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  this 
period,  its  author  has  kept  it  free  from  the  most 
characteristic  phrases  of  the  New  Hebrew,  while 
employing  several  expressions  which,  though  isol- 
ated, appear  to  be  antique. 

It  is  certain  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
rest  of  the  OT  was  already  kno\\'n  to  the  writers 
of  these  works  and  constituted  their  classical 
literature;  and  of  this  collection  the  largest 
amount  that  can  be  assigned  to  a  single  period 
•vith  certainty  consists  of  the  Bks.  of  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Deuteronomy,  the  genuineness  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  first  two  being  ordinarily 
admitted,  while  there  seem  cogent  reasons  for 
assigning  the  fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuch  to  about 
the  same  epoch.  This  may  therefore  be  called  the 
'  classical '  period  of  the  language,  though  the 
portions  of  Isaiah  which  belong  to  the  close  of  the 
Exile  seem  to  surpass  them  in  brilliancy.  All 
these  books  show  signs  of  literary  ambition : 
'  Isaiah '  claims,  with  justice,  the  possession  of 
a  scholar's  tongue  (50*) ;  Jeremiah  is  conscious  of 
the  effects  of  his  oratory  (23^),  and  dictates  for  a 
reading  public  {36''") ;  many  chapters  of  Ezk  reveal 
study  and  preparation ;  the  value  which  Dt  claims 
for  its  'words'  could  scarcely  be  more  strongly 

*  D|^9  for  i^'j  Est  and  Eo ;  in  for  e^^p  Ezr  ud  Est ;  nnsK 
(perhaps  Asayriun  rather  than  Feraian)  for  ijp  (2  K  6»)  Neh, 
Est,  andCh  ;  or  [jjnj  for  .ijf  ?  Ezr  and  Est. 

t  PI  for  nil  Neh,  Est,  and  Eo ;  DJJ  for  i)OK  Eo,  Est,  Ch ; 
n^y,  for  nif  sp  Ec.  In  Bab.  MegUlah,  g«,  attention  ia  called  to  the 
oocnrt«nce  of  Dins  and  np'. 

t  tftK  (also  In  Est);  njij^,  and  [na^;  if  TO'  and  [D  Tn" 
(also  In  Est);  .xjy-.-c;. 

I  "VSI  (lO")  only  in  Oh  besides,  ijjjh  (It")  only  in  Est 
besides,  njs,  rfn'"??, 

I  }1BR  (il»),  |DDD(11«),  DwndlMX 

1  n^'O^  2  Ob  8017  is  the  Hlshnic  nom.  act. 

rferV9  S  Ob  17U  seems  to  be  a  Syriac  diminutive. 


expressed  than  in  S*"'*.  These  writers  inherited 
some  prophetic  phraseology  from  earlier  prophets 
(Jer23",  where  a  verb  'to  ni'um'  is  coined,  meaning 
to  use  the  characteristic  phrase  of  the  prophets), 
and,  indeed,  some  prophetic  commonplace  (so  Jei 
25*"  seems  to  give  the  traditional  proem  to  a  pro- 
phecy, the  words  recurring  from  Am  1*  and  Jl  4") ; 
but  It  is  probable  that  in  Uie  main  their  language 
represents  that  of  the  ruling  and  ofiScial  class  at 
Jerusalem  in  its  last  century  of  independence.  It 
is  not  unnatural  that  there  should  be  a  group  of 
words  and  phrases  which  are  peculiar  to  Dt  and 
Jer,  and  another  group  peculiar  to  Jer  and  Ezk. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  OT,  however,  does 
not  consist  of  works  produced  by  single  individuals, 
embodying  their  ideas  in  their  own  language,  but 
of  the  work  of  schools  or  societies,  who  compiled, 
abridged,  and  edited.  The  main  streams  have 
perhaps  been  separated  by  critics  with  success ; 
out  each  of  these  main  streams  is  made  up  of  a 
variety  of  smaller  rills,  so  to  speak,  which  cannot 
be  localized.  Owing  to  the  variety  of  the  docu- 
ments, written  and  oral,  poetical  and  prose,  which 
are  utilized  in  one  place  or  other  of  the  series  which 
extends  from  On  to  2  K,  we  have  a  great  variety  of 
idioms  exemplified,  of  which  only  in  rare  cases  we 
can  define  either  the  time  or  the  locality.  The 
only  cases  which  deserve  much  attention  are,  of 
course,  those  for  which  the  ordinary  language  has 
synonvms.  In  the  Bk.  of  Leviticus  a  word  (n'pv)  is 
used  eleven  times  for '  neighbonr '  which  may  be  said 
to  occur  nowhere  'else ;  this  must  clearly  be  indica- 
tive of  dialect,  but  it  is  not  kno\vn  wliich.  In 
the  'law  of  the  slave'  (Ex  21>-"),  a  phrase  Cisjs) 
for  'by  himself  occurs  three  times  which  is  not 
known  elsewhere.  In  the  episode  of  Esau  (Gn  27) 
words  occur  for  such  common  notions  as  '  to  touch ' 
(riD), '  to  plot '  (nninD), '  a  quiver '  (•^), '  a  deceiver ' 
(ynyiTD),  'a  superior'  (Taa),  which  occur  nowhere 
else.  All  of  these  would  seem  to  be  dialectic; 
and  the  last,  which  is  the  masculine  of  a  word  that 
occurs  frequently  in  the  feminine,  is  certainly  so. 
The  story  of  Joseph  (Gn  37-50)  has  a  whole 
vocabulary  of  its  own  ;  as  dialectic  there  may  be 
characterized  the  words  for  'just'  ()3),  'sack' 
(nnnoK),  '  restore  to  his  place '  (i33  Z'zrn),  '  load ' 
(lun).  The  word  for '  just,'  which  occurs  five  times 
in  this  narrative,  but  for  which  in  the  same  sense 
we  have  to  go  to  Syriac  authors,  must  certainly 
have  met  us  elsewhere  in  the  OT,  if  we  po-ssessed 
other  documents  of  the  same  place  and  the  same 
time  as  those  to  which  the  original  story  of  Joseph 
belonged.  Although  many  of  the  expres-sions 
which  the  documents  employed  by  the  compilers 
contain  must  have  been  as  unintefligible  to  them 
as  they  are  to  us,  the  cases  in  which  they  en- 
deavour to  interpret  or  to  emend  them  are  rare.  A 
case  of  an  emenaation  occurs  in  Jg  S**-  ^,  but  both 
alternatives  are  obscure  to  us.  In  1  S  9^°  attention 
is  called  to  the  ancient  import  of  a  word,  and  is 
Gn  14"  a  hard  word  is  glossed,  but  in  neither  case 
is  the  ancient  philology  unequivocally  confirmed  by 
modern.  Where  we  have  parallel  narratives  (as  in 
Gn  lo'- ',  Dt  1*',  and  Nu  14**)  we  can  sometimes 
trace  the  remains  of  ancient  interpretations  of 
difficulties.  The  reason  that  these  glosses  are  so 
few  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  with 
the  Heurews  as  with  the  Arabs  a  book  is  rather 
the  possession  of  an  individual  or  a  family  (Dt  31'') 
than  of  the  public ;  the  skeleton  writing  almost 
necessitates  an  authorized  exponent.  A  second 
reason  is  probably  to  be  founcf  in  the  tendency  to 
abridge,  which  has  reduced  the  Israelitish  literature 
to  so  small  a  compass. 

Whether  it  is  possible  to  obtain  any  fixed  lin- 
guistic epochs  in  the  classical  and  ante-classical 
literature  seems  exceedingly  doubtful.  It  is  indeed 
possible  to  tell  Aramaisms  by  phonetic  rules  ;  but 
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M  Aramaisms  meet  na  in  very  early  literature, — e.g. 
one  of  the  characteristic  words  in  the  story  of 
Jephthah  is  an  Aramaism,  a  word  which  occurs 
also  in  Deborah's  song,* — no  argument  as  to  dat« 
can  be  drawn  from  their  oocnrrence,  except  when 
they  belong  to  the  classes  already  noticed.  From 
the  fa«t  that  the  Canaanitish  and  Aramaic  peoples 
have  the  same  modification  of  the  old  Arabic  alpha- 
bet, wbdch  they,  indeed,  subsequently  developed 
somewhat  differently, — irom  the  fact  that  the  oldest 
Aramaic  most  resembles  Canaanitish,  and  that  one 
of  the  oldest  Canaanitish  inscriptions  which  we 
posaesa  contains  an  Aramaic  word,t  it  would  seem 
that  the  two  nations  though  speaking  different 
languages  migrated  simultaneously,  an^  until  the 
fini3  extinction  of  Canaanitish,  did  not  cease  bor- 
rowing from  each  other's  vocabulary.  We  should 
obtain  more  fixed  points  from  the  internal  growth 
of  the  language,  if  the  literature  were  snffioiently 
large  to  enable  ns  to  name  with  precision  the 
inventors  of  words ;  bat  this  we  are  not  able  to 
do.  Most  of  the  passages  that  might  seem  of  use 
for  the  history  of  particulsir  words,  torn  out  not  to 
be  so.  In  Jer  23"  the  use  of  the  word  massd  for 
'oracle'  is  emphatically  forbidden ;  but  we  find  it 
employed  nevertheless  oy  authors  far  later  than 
Jeremiah  (Mai  The  words  of  Dt  24*  seem  to 
imply  the  existence  in  some  form  of  the  technical 
nues  of  Lv  13  and  14,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  many  of  the  terms  there  employed  existed  in 
tb^  time  of  the  Deuteronomist.  A  very  little  of 
the  sacerdotal  terminology  can  be  traced  back  to 
those  ancient  times  before  the  Canaanitea  separated 
into  nationa,^  bat  for  the  origin  of  most  of  it  we 
have  no  data. 

The  poetical  books  have  been  left  oat  of  the 
above  considerations,  because  choice  and  archaic 
language  is  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  all 
nations,  and  the  widely  divergent  dates  assigned 
by  the  best  scholars  to  various  psalms  show  the 
difficulty  that  is  felt  in  distinguishing  the  really 
archaic  m>m  afiected  archaism.  The  five  poetical 
books  of  the  OT  would  seem  to  have  emanated 
from  difiiarent  schools,  and  the  Ptalms  and  Proverbt 
probably  also  contain  materials  collected  from  very 
different  ages.  That  they  emanated  from  schools 
is  shown  by  the  predominance  in  each  of  a  peculiar 
vocabulary,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Psalms  would 
aeem  to  have  been  inherited  by  the  authors  of  the 
much  later  Psalms  of  Solomon.  The  obscurity  and 
rarity  of  the  expressions  is  in  other  cases  no  clue 
to  the  date  of  the  Psalms,  for  some  of  the  least 
intelligible  phrases  are  found  in  compositions  which 
are  agreed  to  be  exceedingly  late.§  The  Proverbs 
are  remarkable  as  professing  to  embody  the  com- 
positions of  non-Israelites,  out  the  chapters  in 
which  these  are  collected  may  perhaps  have  been 
translated,  as  indeed  the  text  of  Pr  26^  implies  that 
the  proverbs  of  Solomon  were.  The  nature  of  the 
collection  prevents  it  from  preserving  much  of  the 
popular  language,  as  the  proverbs  of  most  nations 
do,  and  as  a  collection  of  sayings  current  among 
the  Israelites,  such  as  those  to  which  the  prophete 
occasionally  refer  (cf.  Jer  23^  SI",  Ex  IV),  would 
undoubtedly  have  done.   But  these  exhibit  the  re- 

'Vfr.  Uoore  In  hi*  nUnaUe  oommentaty  nja  mch  an 
Anunaiim  is  impoaible  in  Old  Hebrew ;  bat  ia  not  tUa  a '  Maoht- 
■prndi'T  ffiniilarly,DilIinanntriestoezplainawarDWlnan4S*. 
yrg  o(  2  S 1711,  ip<  of  Jer  20>,  are  aleo  Atamaio;  If  the  form 
^ittat  be  ererTwhere  Anmaic,  as  it  seems  to  be,  it  would  be 
difflcnlt  to  point  to  any  portion  of  the  OX  that  would  be 
certainly  free  from  Aramaism  (see  Hoe  8<,  1  8  It.  19).  Another 
striking  case  of  a  word  known  only  from  the  Aramaic  is 
'97qe  in  Heiekiah's  ode  (Is  SSf*). 

t  nnn  in  the  patera  of  Baal  Lebanon. 

:  ». J.  oSp,  V'S,  n^p  (at  any  rate  the  verbX  would  seem 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Egryptlans,  whence  the  Copt. 

i  See       Fas  74.  80. 
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mains  of  a  somewhat  developed  philosophical,  or 
perhaps  we  may  say  mystic  vocabulary,  and  are 
marked  by  the  further  recurrence  of  several  phrases, 
which,  though  not  technical,  seem  to  have  been 
employed  only  in  the  school  of  the  writers.*  The 
Book  of  Job,  which  is  ostensibly  non-Israelitiah 
throughout,  is  probably,  from  a  linguistic  point  of 
view,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  OT,  though  to 
what  extent  (if  at  all)  it  contains  non-Israelitish 
materials  cannot  with  the  present-  evidence  be  de- 
termined. Choice  and  obsolete  phrases  seem  to  be 
paraded  here,  as  in  the  artificial  poetry  of  tU 
Arabs ;  bat  the  commentary  which  may  originally 
have  acoompajiied  them  has  not  been  huidedaowii. 
Modem  criticism  is  inclined  to  ascribe  this  buok  to 
a  series  of  -writers ;  but  if  so,  they  must  havo  had 
access  to  the  same  sort  of  literature,  for  eren  a 
portion  of  such  doubtful  authenticity  as  the  Eliha 
speeches  differs  from  the  rest,  not  so  much  in  the 
quality  of  the  language  as  in  the  quantity  of  ob- 
scure and  striking  expressions,  many  of  which  cam 
here  be  interpreted  (like  those  in  tne  rest  of  the 
book)  from  the  Arabic  and  Aramaic  kmgaages.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Canticlet  preserve  more  of  the 
popular  strle  than  any  other  portion  of  the  OT 
poetry.  Tne  matter  ia  such  that  the  employment 
of  a  rustic  dialect  lends  it  a  special  charm ;  but  the 
dialect  cannot  any  more  than  the  others  be  located. 
The  language  of  the  Lamentatiotia  has  some 
peculiarities  of  its  own,  but  also  has  much  in 
common  -with  that  of  the  PsalmB.t 

The  separation  of  the  sources  and  the  fixing  of 
the  dates  of  the  pieces  composing  the  OT  has  been 
attempted  with  varying  success  l)y  modem  critics. 
Neither  the  earliest  nor  the  latest  verse  in  the  OT 
can  be  named  with  certainty,  but  there  is  probably 
none  either  earlier  than  llCX),  or  later  than  100  B.C. 
That  the  earliest  fragments  were  in  verse  must  not 
be  hastUy  assumed,  since  the  Oriental  peoples 
employ  verse  not  only  to  commemorate,  but  also  to 
glorify  the  past ;  Z  and,  owing  to  the  considerations 
that  have  already  been  urged,  the  verses  which  are 
occasionally  quoted  in  the  older  historical  books 
in  connexion  -with  particular  events  must,  until 
further  discoveries  of  literature,  be  located  rather 
by  religious  and  political  than  by  linguistic  data. 

The  continuity  of  the  Hebrew  language  would 
seem  to  have  been  finally  snapped  with  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Bomans ;  circumstances  having 
forced  the  survivors  of  that  catastrophe  to  adopt 
some  other  idiom  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  life, 
though  it  has  not  ceased  to  carry  on  a  sort  of 
existence  to  this  day,  partly  as  a  learned  language, 
partly  as  a  vehicle  of  communication  for  members 
of  the  Jewish  community  throughout  the  world. 
The  commencement  of  its  decay  is  no  doubt  to  be 
dated  from  the  time  when  acquaintance  with 
another  language  was  necessary  for  high  o£Bces 
of  State ;  and  this  -would  seem  to  have  oeen  the 
case  in  Hezeldah's  time  (Is  36"),  and  was  prob- 
ably the  case  earlier.  During  the  first  exile  and 
after  it,  acquaintance  -with  some  other  language 
was  requisite,  not  only  for  the  official,  but  for 
the  ordmaiy  householder  ;  and  though  Nehemiab 
busied  himself  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Jewish 
language  in  its  purity  (IS"'-))  his  o-wn  style  gives 
us  no  exalted  notion  of  his  standard  in  that  matter. 
The  question,  however,  of  the  precise  epoch  at 
which  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  a  living  language  ia 
fraught  ydth  considerable  difSculty,  owing  to  the 
dearth  of  materials  for  settling  it.  Josepbus,  who 
anrvived  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  says  {BJ,  Preface, 

•  t.g.  jnn '  to  despise,'  nv  for  '  a  witnese '  ySinn. 

t  Driver's  Introdwtimto  the  lAttmUun  <tf  Ou  OT  contains 
important  observations  on  the  usage  of  the  dilTerent  writers. 

t  Thus  the  author  of  the  hiatoncal  manual  At-fakhri  ietn, 
1250)  quotes  the  verses  ol  the  poet  at  Al-Badi  (eire.  IM"*  on 
Omar  n.  (06.  720). 
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1 1),  that  being  a  Hebrew,  be  had  written  a  history 
of  the  war  in  hia  native  language ;  but  when  he 
proceeds  to  state  that  the  whole  East,  down  to  the 
remotest  of  the  Arabs,  liad  access  to  that  work, 
•nch  a  description  applies  better  to  Aramaic  than 
to  Hebrew.  The  passages  in  the  writings  of  the 
lUibbis  which  bear  on  this  question  are  too  late  to 
give  trustworthy  information.* 

7.  Biblical  Aramaic. — The  earliest  Aramaic  docu- 
ments which  we  possess  are  the  inscriptions  first 
published  by  £.  Sachau  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Berlin  Mnsenm  for  1893,  which  certify  the  existence 
of  a  written  Aramaic  language  for  the  early  part 
of  the  8th  cent.  B.C.,  or  earlier,  just  as  the  inscrip. 
tions  on  weights  and  indorsements  on  Assyrian 
contracts,  ooUected  in  the  second  volume  ot  the 
CIS,  certify  it  for  the  latter  half  of  the  8th  cent, 
and  later.  The  opinion  of  M.  Maspero,  (/.e.)  that 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Aramaic  language 
is  to  be  found  in  far  earlier  Egyptian  documents,  is 
now  accepted  by  Egyptologists.  As  has  already 
been  obewved,  the  oldest  Aramaic  is  without  a 
number  of  the  characteristics  that  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish the  later  lan^^a^p  from  Canaanitish ;  but 
it  seems  possible  that  this  phenomenon  is  in  part 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  Canaanitish  orthography, 
since  the  Aramaic  representation  of  the  letters  tk 
and  dh  does  not  seem  derivable  from  the  Canaanitish 
and  old  Aramaic  sh  and  z,  whereas  it  is  easily  deriv- 
able from  those  letters  themsdves.  In  grammar 
this  languEige  shows  some  striking  affinity  with 
tlie  S.  Arabian  dialect  Sabtean  ;  but  in  vocabulary 
the  earliest  Aramaic  seems  to  agree  remarkably 
with  Canaanitish,  and  though  several  words  whicn 
are  ordinary  in  Aramaic  only  figure  in  poetical 
language  in  Heb.,  this  is  what  is  neqnently  found 
in  the  case  of  kindred  nations. 

The  area  within  which  the  Aramaic  language 
was  employed  seems  even  in  Babylonian  times  to 
have  been  very  great;  we  have  Aramaic  inscrip- 
tions and  papyri  found  in  Syria,  Babvlonia,  Egypt, 
and  Arabia,  which  there  are  good  grounds  tor 
regarding  as  earlier  than  Cjrrus.  Its  employment 
even  in  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  as  a  diplomatic  language 
(Is  36")  implies  an  Aramaic  hegemony  either  m 
politics  or  literature  of  some  previous  century ;  for 
It  seems  clear  that  the  only  languages  ever  em- 
ployed in  this  way  are  such  as  have  for  one  of 
these  reasons  become  important  to  members  of 
many  nationalities.  The  Aramaic  verse  in  Jer 
(10")  is  shown  b^  the  form  of  the  word  '  earth,' 
and  the  termination  of  the  word  '  shall  perljh,'  to 
belong  to  the  earliest  form  of  Aramaic  of  which 
we  have  cognizance  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  ordinary 
Aramaic  for  '  earth '  ooonrs  in  the  second  half  of 
the  verse  shows  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
the  tradition,  and  it  is  hixrhly  probable  that  the  old 
Aramaic  forms  should  oe  restored  throughout. 
The  influence  of  Assyrian  on  the  old  Aramaic  was 
verr  considerable  in  matters  affectuig  vocabulary— 
such  as  to  leave  a  permanent  mark  on  the  language ; 
but  on  the  grammar  and  qrntaz  it  would  seem  to 
have  had  either  less  effect  or  a  different  effect  from 
that  which  it  exercised  on  Canaanitish.  The 
accession  of  the  Persians  to  world-empire  seems  to 
have  again  larcely  affected  the  Aramaic  vocabu- 
lary:  and  the  documents  in  Ezra  which  belong  to 
the  Persian  period  bear  witness  to  the  influx  of 
Persian  words,  which,  if  these  doonmenta  are 
genuine,  the  language  must  almost  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  period  have  undergone.  The 
idiom  of  these  documents  agrees  remarkably  with 
that  of  the  papyri  edited  in  CIS  (ii.  Nos.  145  ff.), 
which  some  scholars  have  suspected  of  Jewi^ 
origin.    The  Aramaic  parts  of  Daniel  are  char- 

*  Wei«  in  his  SCudfm  lur  Kitdmakipnth*  (in  HebrewX 
cnllecu  Kme  paauges  wliidi,  tliough  ot  intenit,  lod  to  no 
'dtrfliiite  conclusion. 


aoterized  by  a  distinctly  more  modem  idiom  than 
that  of  Ezra ;  and,  indeed,  contain  such  decidedly 
Hebrew  constructions  that  it  is  evident  that  either 
their  author  thought  in  that  language,  or  they 
represent  a  translation  from  it.  Of  the  Aramaic 
inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered,  perhaps 
those  of  Palmyra  approach  most  cloeelv  to  the 
language  of  Daniel.  The  language  has  begun  to 
assimilate  Greek  words,  but  there  is  as  yet  no 
regular  system  of  transliteration.  The  language 
is  rigidly  distinguished  from  the  later  CJhnstian 
Aramaic  by  the  preservation  of  the  old  passive 
forms,  by  tne  fact  that  the  emphatic  form  still  has 
the  force  of  the  definite  article,  as  well  as  by 
certain  peculiarities  of  grammar  and  orthograohy. 
The  later  Jewish  Aramaic,  while  in  some  ot  inese 
matters  it  has  developed  uniformly  with  the 
Christian  dialect  of  Edeesa,  in  others  nas  retained 
the  older  fomip,  and  in  vocabulary  diil'ers  widely 
from  all  Christian  dialects,  save  that  known  as 
Palestinian  Syriac.  Unlike  the  language  uf  Canaan, 
Aramaic  hela  its  ground  during  the  integrity  of 
the  Boman  Empire  in  the  East,  developing  a 
variety  of  dialects  and  of  scripts,  and,  though  ousted 
in  the  seventh  and  succeeding  centuries  by  Arabic, 
it  has  still  representatives  m  the  dialect  of  the 
Christians  of  Mesopotamia,  which  the  mission - 
aries  Stoddart,  and,  more  recently,  Macleane,  have 
endeavoure<l  to  provide  with  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary, and  in  some  other  less  known  dialects. 

LiTiaATOK*.— Tlie  liistotjr  ot  the  earliest  gnunmatical  studies 
in  Hebrew  sicetctied  b;  W.  Btcher,  'die  Anfknn  der  Ueb. 
OrammUiV.'  in  ZDMQ  zliz.  1-6S  and  884-382 :  for  the  few 
notices  of  (ranunar  to  be  found  in  the  Talmuds  see  further 
A.  Berlinw,  BeitrSgt  tur  Htb.  Gremmalik  im  Talm'Ul  u. 
MidraicK.  fieri.  1879.  Bacher's  papers  carry  the  history  ot 
Hebrew  grammar  and  lexioography  down  to  the  end  of  the  10th 
oenL ;  while  the  invention  ot  the  vowel-points  is  connected 
with  the  labours  of  the  Uassoretes,  the  tint  actual  author  ot  a 
gnonmatical  treatise  was  the  Qaon  Saadya  (ob.  Ml),  whose  wotk, 
however,  exists  only  in  quotations ;  to  ^e  lOtta  cent.  belonR 
the  Ritaialt  of  Jehudah  Ibn  Koraish,  ed.  Barges  and  Ooldbeis, 
Paris,  1S4!,  the  Mahbmth  or  dlctionaiy  of  Menaheni  Ibn  Saruk 
(ed.  H.  Filipowiki,  Lond.  18M  ;  see  also  Siegmund  Gross,  Mena- 
km  B.  Sarulc,  BresUu,  1872),  and  the  Tahubhakot  'Besponse' 
of  Dunaah  B.  Labrat  (ed.  R.  Schroter,  Bteslau,  1806 ;  of.  S.  a. 
Stem, 'Liber  Responsionum,' Vienna,  1870);  to  the  lllh  cent, 
the  '  Book  of  Hebrew  Booto'  ot  B.  Jonah,  called  Abu  'UWalid 
Mmruan  (ed.  by  A.  Meubauer,  Oxtord,  1876,  of.  Neubauer, 
'  Notice  aur  la  lexioocrapliie  Hibraique,'  In  Jmtm.  Atiat.  18(ilX 
and  his  giammar,  called  Harnkmak  (ed.  Ooldbeix,  Frankf. 
1866X  See  further  for  this  early  period  Ewald  u.  Dukes, 
BeUrSgt  tur  64tdiiekU  der  UttMltn  AuMtegung  u.i.n.  dm  A. 
rsstenwntM,  Stuttgart,  1844.  We  are  brought  nearer  to  modem 
times  by  the  works  ot  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra,  Matne  Fihtm  hat- 
kodtth  (ed.  Heidenhelm,  CWenbsch.  17S1),  Stfer  Sakutk  (ed. 
Lippmann,  Ffirth,  1827),  and  SafaA  ffrurak  (ed.  Uppmann, 
Furth,  1838);  see  also  Bacher,  Abrakam  Ibn  Stra  alt  Oram- 
matiJcer,  Strassburg,  1881.  To  the  same  century  belongs  the 
lexicon  ot  Solomon  Ibn  Parhon,  completed  at  Salerno,  1160 
(ed.  S.  a.  Stem,  Piessburg,  1844 ;  cf.  M.  Weiner,  Parehm  alt 
Orammatiker  u.  Leateograpk,  (jften.  1870).    Still  more  im- 

Krtant  were  the  grammatical  and  lezicosrapliloal  works  of 
.vid  Kimbi  (1160-1286),  whose  Miehki  has  be«i  often  printed, 
first  at  Oonstantinople,  1534 ;  see  also  J.  Tauber,  Stanifmikt  u. 
Leitlung  dtt  R.  D.  Kimhi  alt  Orammatiktr,  Breslan,  1867. 
His  dictionan,  called  Se/er  AosksftonuAim,  has  also  been 
repeatedly  printed,  most  reoenlly  by  Biesenthsl  and  Lebfechi, 
Berlin,  1847. 

The  European  stady  e(  Hebrew  and  Obaldee  commences  with 
the  grammars  and  dictionaries  ot  Sebastian  Mun8ter  and 
Pagninus,  1625-1643;  in  the  next  century  the  Tkrtaurut 
Orammaticm  ot  J.  Buxtorf,  Basel,  1663,  was  of  considerable 
importance.  In  this  oentury  the  works  of  W.  Gesenius  have, 
notwithstanding  many  rivals,  maintained  their  popularity  ;  bis 
Hebrew  grammar,  which  first  appeared  at  Halle,  1813  (followed 
by  the  more  elaborate  Lthrgebdvde,  Leipzig,  1817),  has  re- 
peatedly  been  re-edited  and  tnuulated;  the  26th  edition, 
revised  by  E.  Kautzsch,  appeared  in  1896  at  Leipsig,  and  was 
translated  by  Ck>lUns  and  (Jowley,  Oxford,  1898.  Of  Gesenius' 
rivals  the  most  endnent  was  H.  Ewald,  the  author  of  both  a 
larger  and  a  smaller  nmmmar ;  the  8th  ediUon  ot  the  former, 
called  Au^iiJirliehetJiehrbueh  dsr  ktb.  Spradu,  appeared  at 
Oottingen,  1870,  the  Syntax  of  which  was  tnuulated  by 
Kennedy,  Edinburgh,  1879.  Other  important  works  on  Hebrew 
grammar  are  J.  oTshauseD's  Lehrbueh,  Branswick,  1861 ;  Pr 
Bdttcher's  Au^fiUirtiektt  Lehrbueh,  liSipug,  1866  (in  man) 
respecu  the  fullest  that  has  yet  appeared ) ;  B.  Stade's  tehrhneh, 
Lena.  1879  (these  three  do  not  touch  tlie  syntax) ;  F.  IS.  Kouig, 
Hut-JtrU.  Lehrgebdude,  Leipzig,  1881-1807.  Driver's  Hebreie 
roues  (3id  ed..  Oxford,  1880);  Harper's  OemetUi  et  Hebimi 
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Sfnltx  (Jjondon,  1890);  and  Wicked  Treatiws  on  Hebrew 
Aonniiuiion  (Oxtorti,  1881-1887),  are  of  great  Importanoe. 

i(  the 
Uth 
•river 

to  orarae  o(  publication ;  TA«KHtrut,  188S-1858,  flnished  by 
B.  RMiger) ;  while  tbeae  can  be  supplemented  by  tt>e  Oon- 
oordaocea,  of  which  that  by  Uandellcem,  I^eipziff,  1896,  la  the 
Btwest  and  (oileat.  The  grammar  of  the  Aramaic  parte  of  the 
OT  hai  been  treated  meet  recently  by  K.  Marti  in  Pecermann'* 
•eriae.  Ldp^,  1886,  and  H.  Strack,  Leipzig,  1888.  Some  of  the 
mon  importuit  monoRiaplu  on  special  questions  hare  been 
notiocd  abore ;  but  the  various  Journals  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  OT,  eji.  the  American  Jlebraiea  and  the  German  ZATW, 
tt  weD  a*  those  devoted  to  Jewish  literature  and  to  Oriental 
study,  oootaia  mon  aitloles  of  importance  than  can  be  noticed 

hm-tm.  r>.  s.  Maroououth. 

LANOUAOE  OF  THE  APOCRYPHA.— The  Apoc- 
rypha may  with  fair  accuracy  be  described  as  a 
coUection  of  works  emanating  from  Jewish  com- 
mmiities  in  the  period  between  the  close  of  the  OT 
Canon  and  the  commencement  of  that  of  the  NT. 
Most  of  these  books  seem  to  have  been  composed 
in  Hebrew,  a  few  in  Aramaic,  and  the  rest  in 
(■reek ;  but  as  they  were  preserved  in  the  Chris- 
tian community,  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  originals 
were  at  an  early  time  lost  or  neglected,  and  their 
place  taken  by  Greek  translations  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  some,  which  never  acquired  lasting  authority, 
the  Greek  translation  itself  has  been  lost,  and  the 
work  preserved,  if  at  all,  in  secondary  versions. 
This  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Books  of 
Enoch  and  of  JubUees,  which  are  known  chiefly 
through  Ethiopic  versions ;  while  the  Fourth  Book 
of  Ena,_  the  Apocalypse  of  Bamch,  and  the 
Assumption  of  Moses,  are  known  in  secondary 
translations,— in  the  first  case  in  a  variety  of  lan- 
gtukges,  in  the  second  in  Syriac,  and  in  the  third 
m  Latin.  Books  2  and  following  of  Maccabees  are 
known  to  have  been  written  in  the  language  in 
which  we  possess  them  (Greek) ;  and  the  same  is 
probably  the  case  with  the  Epistle  of  Jeremy ; 
but  the  remaining  books  would  seem  to  be  all 
translations,  though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish Hellenistic  Greek  from  translatedUebrew. 
The  most  ambitious  in  point  of  style  is  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  which  few  even  now  regard  as  a 
translation  ;  yet  the  proof  that  it  is  one  is  difficult 
to  elude  ;  for  14"  '  for  that  which  is  made  shall  be 
punished  together  ^^ith  him  that  made  it'  is 
clearly  a  vastrantlation  of  a  sentence  that  is 
quoted  in  the  Midrash  on  6n  48  (Eabba,  %  96)  oro 
p  pjniu  -p  laipn  p  iTnar  'just  as  the  wor- 
shipper is  punished  so  u  that  which  was  wor- 
shipped,' the  translator's  mistake  being  due  to  his 
giving  the  verb  •av  its  Aramaic  sense  'to  do  or 
make,'  whereas  the  author  used  it  in  its  Hebrew 
sense  'to  worship.'  It  may  be  added  that  the 
Greek  of  this  verse  (t4  wpikxii*  ad*  rif  Spda-am 
siWff^enu),  which  really  means  'that  wliich  has 
been  done  shall  be  punished  together  -n-ith  him 
that  did  it,'  shows  signs  of  mistranslation  that 
could  have  been  detected  without  the  aid  of  the 
originaL  _  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  trans- 
lator's object  was  rather  to  provide  a  masterpiece 
of_  Greek  rhetoric  than  to  reproduce  his  original 
faithfoily ;  and  in  the  absence  of  materials  it  seems 
impossible  to  fix  with  precision  the  limits  of  the 
work  translated,  or  the  character  of  the  original 
language,  which  must  in  any  case  have  diown 
signs  of  Greek  influence. 

That  the  book  called  Ecdesiasticus  or  theWisdom 
or  the  Proverbs  of  Jesus  Ben-Sira  was  originally 
written  in  Hebrew  we  know  from  the  statement  of 
the  Greek  translator  in  his  preface ;  but  the  date 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  original  is  a  matter  of 
obacnrity.  Jerome  profe.sses  to  have  seen  it.  The 
writings  of  the  earlier  Rabbis  contain  a  certain 
number  of  quotations  from  it,  which  are  collected 
W  Cowley  and  Neubauer  [A  portion  of  the  Orig. 
Bebrew  of  Ecelut.,  Oxford,  1896) ;  this  collection. 


however,  re<iuires  considerable  reduction.  The 
reason  for  its  disappearance  is  doubtless  to  bu 
found  in  the  passage  in  the  Gemara  of  B.  San- 
hedrin  (f.  1006),  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  a  Jew 
would  risk  his  eternal  salvation  by  reading  it ;  the 
passages,  however,  which  are  cited  there  ooth  for 
and  against  this  opinion,  seem  very  inadequate  for 
either  purpose.  From  these  quotations  we  should 
gather  that  the  author  used  a  language  similar  to 
that  of  the  Mishnio  authors,  *.«.  a  highly  developed 
New  Hebrew ;  and  this  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt,  though  it  is  likely  that  the  quotations 
are  not  scrupulously  accurate.  In  an  essay  by 
the  present  writer,  published  in  1890,  reasons 
were  brought  forward  for  thinking  that  many  of 
the  differences  between  the  Greek  and  the  Syriac 
versions,  both  of  which  were  made  from  the 
original,  could  be  solved  by  the  assumption  that 
the  writer  used  New  Hebrew  words ;  and  that  the 
writer  used  a  nine-syllable  metre,  of  which  the 
base  was  a  foot  caUed  in  Greek  Bacchic,  consisting 
of  a  short,  a  long,  and  a  short :  the  middle  syllable 
being  invariably  long,  whereas  the  others  were 
common.  Ben-Sira,  however,  professes  to  be  in 
the  main  a  compiler  from  the  OT  (24"),  which  he 
doubtless  imitated  constantly ;  but  in  this  he  is 
doing  himself  an  injustice. 

In  1896  a  leaf  was  brought  over  from  Cairo  con- 
taining a  portion  of  eIccIus.  in  Hebrew,  followed  by 
the  discovMy  of  other  portions,  published  in  the 
work  mentioned  above,  while  yet  other  portions 
await  publication.*  The  present  writer  has  shown 

S-onnds  {The  Origin  of  the  Orig.  Heb.  of  Ecclus., 
xford,  1899)  for  thinking  this  Hebrew  a  retransla- 
tion  made  in  the  11th  or  12th  cent.  A.D.,  partly 
from  the  Syriac  and  partly  from  a  Persian  version 
of  the  Greek.t 

The  remaining  poetical  book  in  this  series,  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon,  would  seem  to  have  been  ren- 
dered into  Greek  by  a  specially  skilful  hand :  had 
we  the  original,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  reveal 
little  difference  in  expression  from  many  Psalms  in 
the  Psalter  ascribed  to  David. 

Of  the  post-biblical  historical  writing  of  the 
Jews  occasional  fragments  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Talmud,  e.g.  B.  Kiddushin,  f.  66a.  The  old  forms 
are  still  retained,  though  the  writer  introduces 
without  scruple  vulgarisms  of  his  own  age.  It  is 
probable  that  the  historical  portions  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha were  in  a  style  similar  to  this,  but  of 
course  we  cannot  be  sure.  The  Book  of  Judith  is 
known  to  have  been  written  in  Hebrew  from  .V, 
where  the  word  'saw'  evidently  is  a  mistransla- 
tion of  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  'plain'  (-npo) ; 
the  statement  of  Jerome  that  Cnaldee  was  the 
original  language  of  the  book,  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  inaccurate.  Attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  find  mistranslations  from  the  Hebrew  in 
the  other  books,  e.g.  in  Tobit  by  F.  Rosenthal 
( Vier  Apoeryphiiehe  Biieher,  1885),  and  in  I  Mac  1^ 
the  same  scholar  {das  ertte  Makleabaerbtteh,  1867, 
p.  6)  seem  to  have  produced  no  convincing  result. 
The  title  of  the  latter,  which  is  handed  down  by 
Origen,  tarbeth  sarbane  '  historiie  historiolarum ' 
seems  certainly  Aramaic,  and  indeed  Syriac  {Thes. 
Si/r.  col.  4323.  4),  and  it  is  unlikely  that  a  Hebrew 
book  would  have  a  title  of  this  sort 

The  prophetic  and  apocalyptic  style  is  repre- 
sented by  works  ascribed  to  Bamcn,  Ezra,  and 
others.  The  Book  of  Baruch  consists  very  largely 
of  phrases  taken  from  the  OT,  and  hence  the 
elaborate  reconstruction  of  the  original  by  Kneucker 
(Leipzig,  1879)  probably  gives  a  correct  idea  of  the 
author's  style.  In  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  some 
*  See  now  Witdom  (tf  Ben  Sira,  by  Schechter  and  Ikylor. 
Camb.,  18W;  and  O.  Margoliouth  in  JQR,  Oct  1869. 

t  See  KUBSg  and  Margoliouth  in  Emos.  Timet,  August  1899 
and  foil,  months ;  also  Smend  in  ThL,  Sept  1899 ;  Uvfin  &EJ, 
AD.-June  1880 ;  and  Bacher  in  JQA,  Oct  1899. 
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relics  of  the  origiiial  Hebrew  can,  it  lias  been 
thought  (R.  H.  Charles  in  his  edition,  pp.  xliv- 
liii)  be  discerned  in  errors  of  the  translation ;  and 
the  same  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  the  Assumption 
of  Moses  (B.  H.  Charles  in  his  edition,  pp.  xzxix- 
xlv).  Too  little  of  the  originid  language  can  in 
any  case  be  recovered  to  enable  us  to  speak  with 
certainty  of  its  character. 

D.  S.  Mahgoliouth. 
LANGUAGE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.— The 

subject  of  this  article  is  the  species  of  Greek  in 
which  our  canonical  NT  Scriptures  are  written. 

A  person  familiar  with  Attic  Greek,  who  (Qionid 
take  in  hand  for  the  first  time  a  Greek  NT, 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  its  peculiar 
idiom.  Apart  from  traits  which  distinguish 
one  portion  of  the  volume  from  another  (see  V. 
p.  41  below),  the  language  in  general  would  seem 
strange  to  him — by  reason  of  the  admixture  of 
popular,  not  to  say  plebeian,  terms  in  its  vocabul- 
ary ;  by  its  occasional  outlandish  and  hardly 
intelligible  phrases  and  constructions ;  by  the 
meagre  use  of  the  connectives  and  other  particles 
by  which  the  earlier  writers  give  balance,  shading, 
and  point  to  their  periods;  by  the  comparative 
avoidance  or  irregular  nse  of  the  genitive  aosolute, 
attraction,  and  other  syntactical  devices  for  secur- 
ing compactness  and  gradation  in  the  presentation 
of  thought ;  and  throughout  by  a  style  which, 
though  often  monotonous,  is  conspicuous  for  its 
directness  and  simplicity ;  a  style  which,  while  it 
shows  occasionally  the  digressions  and  broken  or 
anacoluthic  sentences  characteristic  of  colloquial 
and  uneducated  utterance,  is  seldom  encuml:«red 
with  parentheses  or  protracted  and  entangled 
periods  j  a  style  obviously  the  expression  of  men 
too  simple,  self-forgetfnl,  and  earnest  to  pay  much 
heed  to  literary  elegancies  or  the  established  rules 
of  the  rhetorician. 

Before  considering  in  detail  the  characteristics  of 
this  variety  of  Greek,  thus  distinctly  marked  in 
vocabulary,  construction,  and  style,  we  must  notice 
briefly  its  name,  its  origin,  and  its  history. 

(a)  Name.  —  Some  of  the  names  proposed  for 
this  peculiar  idiom  are  evidently  too  restricted  in 
their  reference,  as  respects  time  or  place  or  both 
(as,  'the  ecclesiastical  dialect,'  'the  Alexandrian 
dialect,'  'Palestinian Greek').  Others,  like  'Jewish 
Greek,'  'Jewish-Christian  Greek,'  though  intrin- 
sically appropriate,  have  failed  to  gain  currency. 
But  the  appellation  '  Hellenistic  Greek,'  first  sug- 
gested apparentlv  by  the  younger  Scaliger,  is  now 
almost  universally  accepted.  Protests  on  the 
ground  that  this  name  not  only  fuls  to  indicate 
m  what  direction  the  language  deviates  from 
ordinary  Greek  (and  consequently  is  less  descriptive 
than  '  Hebraic '  or  •  Aramaic  Greek '  would  be), 
but  is  also  inherently  tautological  or  meaningless, 
because  tantamount  to  '  Greekish  Greek,  are 
powerless  to  dislodge  it.  Its  adoption  has  been 
taNTOured,  doubtless,  by  the  use  of  'EXXi/fumit 
in  Ac  (6>  ff"  11"  var.  lee.)  as  the  designation  of 
grecizing  or  Greek-speaking  Jews.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  term  '  dialect '  to  the  Gr.  of  a  particular 
locality  and  period  is  infelicitous,  since  that  term 
has  already  been  appropriated  by  the  idiom  of  the 
several  branches  of  the  Greek  race. 

(6)  Orig'in.— The  literary  supremacy  of  Athens 
(c.  B.C.  5(X)-B.c.  300)  had  caused  her  dialect,  the 
Attic,  gradnallv  to  supplant  the  forms  of  the 
language  used  by  the  other  families  of  the  6r. 
race  ;  and  the  diffusion  of  Greek,  was  much 
furthered  through  the  conquest  and  colonization 
of  the  East  by  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  suc- 
cessors. In  this  process  of  diffusion,  however,  the 
Attic  dialect  itself  was  modified  by  the  speech  and 
usages  of  the  nations  among  which  it  spread,  till 
at  length  there  arose  a  cosmopolitan  type  of  Greek 


known  as  the  '  Common  Dialect '  (^  koiv^,  sc.  SiAXe- 
KTos),  a  prominent  abode  of  which  for  two  centuries 
or  more  before  the  Christian  era  was  the  empire  of 
the  Ptolemies  and  their  capital  Alexandria.  Here 
dwelt  m^ads  of  expatriated  Jews,  to  whom  in 
time  their  native  or  ancestral  tongue  became  so 
unfamiliar  that  a  Gr.  translation  of  their  sacred 
books  was  prepared  to  meet  their  needs  (approxi- 
mately between  B.C.  285  and  B.C.  150  ;  see  Septua- 
OINT).  To  this  version  much  of  the  reverence  felt 
for  the  Heb.  originals  was  soon  transferred,  and  its 
common  use  by  all  Jews  resident  outside  of  Piles- 
tine  did  much  to  fix  and  perpetuate  the  type  of 
Greek  it  represents.  That  Greek,  after  undergoing 
the  modifications  resulting  inevitably  from  the  use 
of  separated  localities  and  intervening  generations, 
furnished  the  vehicle  by  which  the  revelation  of 
God  through  Jesus  Christ  was  given  to  the  world. 

Its  origin  discloses  its  fitness  for  its  providential 
office.  It  embodied  the  lofty  conceptions  of  the 
Heb.  and  Christian  faith  in  a  language  which 
brought  them  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms. 
It  was  an  idiom  capable  of  such  use  as  not  to 
forfeit  the  respect  of  the  cultivated  (see,  for 
example,  Ac  Iv"*  26'*'0 ;  yet,  in  substance,  it 
was  the  language  of  everyday  life,  and  hence 
fitted  for  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel  by 
preaching  wherever  Greek  was  spoken.  It  differs 
evidently  from  the  language  of  writers  like  Philo 
and  Josephus,  who,  though  of  Heb.  extraction, 
addressed  themselves  to  the  educated  classes  and 
aspired  after  idiomatic  elegance  of  expression.  It 
occupies  apparently  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween the  vulgarisms  of  the  populace  and  the 
studied  style  of  the  litterateurs  of  the  period. 
It  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  divine  policy 
In  putting  honour  on  what  man  calls  '  common.' 

(c)  History. — The  true  nature,  however,  of  this 
noteworthy  idiom  was  for  a  time  in  certain  quarters 
unrecogniziBd.  This  is  surprising  in  view  of  the 
deviations  from  the  classic  standard  which  stare  one 
In  the  face  from  every  page  of  the  NT.  Moreover, 
the  educated  man  among  the  apostles  frankly  con- 
fesses his  lack  of  the  graces  of  classic  diction  (1  Co 
21.4  ji7^  2Co  II');  and  competent  judges  of  Greek 
among  the  early  Christians,  such  as  Ongen  (c.  Cela. 
vii.  59  f.,  Phiiocalia,  Iv.,  ed.  Robinson,  p.  41  f.)  and 
Chrysostom  (Horn.  3  on  1  Co  1"),  not  only  are  for- 
ward to  acknowledge  the  literary  inferiority  of 
the  biblical  language,  but  find  evidence  In  that  fact 
both  of  the  divine  condescension  to  the  lowly  and 
of  the  surpassing  dignity  of  the  contents  of  revela- 
tion in  that,  though  aestitute  of  the  charms  of 
polite  literature.  It  could  yet  command  the  alle- 
giance of  the  cultivated.  Leading  scholars  of  the 
lieformation  period  also  (Erasmus,  Lather,  Melan- 
chthon,  Beza)  held  m  the  main  the  same  correct 
opinion.  But  early  in  the  17th  cent,  this  opinion 
encountered  emphatic  dissent,  which  led  to  a  dis- 
cussion (known  as  the  '  Purist  Controversy ')  which 
was  protracted  for  more  than  a  century,  and  con- 
ducted at  times  with  no  little  heat.  The  heat  was 
largely  due  to  the  circumstance  that  those  who 
denied  the  classic  purity  of  NT  Greek  were  thought 
by  their  opponent^  to  dishonour  the  divine  author 
of  the  book.  But  if  these  over-zealous  champions 
of  the  divine  honour  had  had  their  way,  they  would 
have  disproved  the  claim  of  the  volume  to  be  the 
production  of  Greek-speaking  Jews  of  the  1st  cent., 
and  have  nullified  the  philological  evidence  It  affords 
that,  at  that  epoch,  there  entered  a  new  and  trans- 
forming energy  into  the  realm  of  human  thought. 
We  see  the  foolishness  of  €rod  to  be  wiser  utan 
men.     (A  full  bibliography  of  this  Instmctive 


controversy,  with  a  critical 
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The  peculiarities  of  the  NT  language  will  b» 
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most  conyeniently  exhibited  in  connexion  with  the 
several  elements  entering  into  its  composition, 
Tiz. — 

*.  The  later  or  'Common '  spoken  Grsek. 
iL  The  Hebrew  or  spoken  Aramaic. 
IIL  The  Latin  ud  otner  foreign  tongues. 
IV.  The  rellglaat  or  diatiiictiTely  CbristUn  elemant. 
lb  the  oonsideimtloD  ol  these  will  be  subjoined— 

V.  A summstirTlewofthepecaliaritiesoflndlTidasl Writers. 
TI.  Some  o(  the  linguistic  Problems  in  the  NT,  with  the  aids 
to  their  soluuon. 
TIL  A  glanoe  at  the  Bibliography  of  the  subjeot. 
The  peculiarities  noticed  in  the  first  tour  divisions  may  bs 
danitled  as  (A)  Lexical,  and  (,B)  Otammatical :— The  former 
comprising — New  Words,  and  b.  New  Meanings;  the  latter, 
a.  Peculiarities  o(  Fortn,  and  b.  Peculiarities  o(  Construction  or 
Syntax. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  noted  that  not  a  litUe  uncertainty 
sUU  exists  with  regard  to  mainr  points  of  detail ;  and  the  limits 
of  the  present  exposition  will  restrict  for  the  most  part  the 
examples  and  speculeationa  given  to  a  few  representmave  par- 
ticulars. 

I.  The  'Common 'or  Spoken  Greek.— f-^) In 
its  Lexical  relations :— a.  New  words.  A  few  of 
the  NT  words  commonly  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
later  Greek  are  the  following  :— 

d/Sa/n^,  dToXXido/uu,  ayv&riiM,  dSijXiriTt,  ideaiun, 
iBeriw,  iKaipioiuu,  dxardXi/ros,  dxardirauaTOT,  iXcKropo- 
^pia,  aXkriyopiw,  ifieriScros,  intraviitTOS,  d»4J«i{«, 
iraSfuptu,  ivat^ippifrat,  dyaToXbyTfros,  dvixwrtt,  am- 
iiariBrifu,  dirro<t>$a\fUu,  dyirr/rraicros,  dwapi^Tos,  iwt\- 
Tifu,  dvepuTwdffTot,  dvo$yi<ravpli^it>,  dfOKapaSoKla,  dro- 
Kt<t>a\i{u,  drpiairet,  iarcxiw,  drerlfu,  /Spo/Seiov, 
yoYYiiiu,  yoDvwtriui,  SeiaiSaifwrla,  Siayfuplfa,  StaypT}- 
yopiu,  Siavyifu,  Sta^itlj^ia,  liepfirirtiju,  SiSdXcuraot, 
J(oi(i>(ii,  Sl}fivxos,  SovXayay^u,  Svaep/i-iivevrin,  iyyl^u, 
tyKOKtw,  iyxpiu,  i0PiK6s,  iKSanriu,  ixSiKiu  (etc.), 
USaixpm,  iKvXiipucit,  iKrivtta,  i^ofrl^u,  iiurxpa, 
t*i0aitirim,  iriaKijydu,  Hrtxopintu,  irepbyKufaot,  tia- 
ptarioi,  tiSoKfu,  eiOvSpofUu,  eixatpiot,  etKowot,  iiiuiipua>, 
lifit/tos,  Briptofuixiu,  dptaiiptiui,  IfianapJis,  Iv&rifiot, 
KdOrifUpiybs,  Kara^apiw,  KarayiDyl^Ofuii,  Kardxptfia, 
rardXv^  xarovrdu,  xararorew,  KaTmirpl^ofiai,  kcvo- 
S<ila,  KtpfiaTurHjs,  KttfiiroXis,  puStpii-qveiu,  lurapjoptpba, 
lurpurraSitt,  reanpuis,  btrtylK,  olxoSo/iii,  dfiivioy, 
Tokwyanvta,  virrvrt,  wapaxttiuurla,  rapel<raKTOs,Tapeur- 
ipxopuu,  ToperlSii/iot,  xepiXd/iiru,  tc/moxi),  vopw/Ut, 
TpofX-rl^u,  x/KxroT'fu,  rpiffKoipot,  rparxXripiw,  jiijiJi- 
ovpyjiiui,  OTiiuiim,  aKuXiiKbppuTot,  vrparoXoyiia,  orpa- 
TOTttipxrPi  avncnTdBcait,  avypaaiXeiu,  vvrfuplfu, 
avroSia,  vmrrylyw,  wnvwoKplwofuu,  reXiinor,  rtrpdSior, 
I  TtTpdpxvf,  rplvTtyot,  tAo$e<rla,  ixe/nrXeonii'w,  irroypap.- 
iJh,  inroXipardra,  irariruau,  ^CKavrot,  iptX^^Soyos, 
X<ipiypa4)ot.  Several  verbs  in  -iw  {e.g.  ipoKairda, 
toXiSu,  tvra/i6a,  x<'P"'^)>  "'f"  {t-ff-  alxtutXarlfu, 
dm$tnarliu>,  drtpi^w),  -eiiii  (e.g.  ai-fjtaXinTeiu,  yv- 
luiTtOu,  paBiireiu,  pLtaiTtvu)  are  either  of  later 
coinage  or  modifications  of  earlier  endings. 

These  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  difference 
between  the  vocabulary  of  the  NT  and  that  of 
the  classic  writers.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  our  imperfect  knowledge  makes  it  impossible 
to  say  how  many  such  words,  apparently  late,  are 
merely  old  words  reappearing  after  a  period  of 
disuse— a  phenomenon  often  exemplified  in  oar 
own  vernacular;  or  how  far,  again,  they  may 
have  been  long  current  in  colloquial  speech,  al- 
though remaining  foreign  to  the  language  of  litera- 
ture, as,  for  example,  the  swarm  of  everyday 
deities  catalogued  by  Augustine  in  his  de  Civitate 
Dei,  iv.  8,  11,  21,  are  alien  to  the  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  the  rest  that  make  up  the  literary  'properties' 
of  the  poets. 

But  this  list  of  specimen  words  brings  to  view 
certain  general  characteristics  of  the  NT  vocabul- 
ary ;  for  example,  its  employment  of  terms  which 
in  the  earlier  Greek  are  mstinctly  literary  and 
even  poetic.  To  some  such  already  given  may 
be  added  the  following :  dyiXri,  dSdrayos,  dSiiiutyiu, 
tlcSip-ripioT,  dXwriTeXi)!,  d/idw,  ifit/im-ot,  dfUptfwot, 
iraSiXXu,  dyaxpi^u,  dr^/jupos,  draXXorptdu,  driparrm. 


drbSrjpLos,  dTO<l>84yyotuu,  dwoTO/tla  {-fun),  dro^/ixw, 
dffdXevTos,  dxrxiiuo',  dreurroj,  dn/iii'u,  aiydtu,  a69dSi^t, 
o(J(«,  oArixtip,  airxiu,  iipayros,  i4pl(u,  Papia, 
ficurrdtu,  Ppdx",  fipilxrtfios,  yereH),  Sia/uot,  Siavyi/js, 
tnireicis,  SiXtos,  ^icSi;Xot,  iKiiiaau,  iicTtXiu,  iitfiareiu,  i/tr 
Toi^u,  iiutm/Ltw,  ^vdXtot,  imT4a,  {voKpoio/uu,  triKeXKu, 
^<ir0aXi}t,  ip€lSu,  ipiBl^u^  iaSiit,  eiSla,  tivximoaiir^, 
fi4>poir6yti,  Ifmos,  (ijxot),  BayinpLot,  Beoarvyis, 

BvtXXa,  Bvp.opjxxeii>,  Unit,  l/telpopuu  {i/t.),  xwciw,  Ka6- 
XVfO^,  ice^Aw,  KXavBpJis,  KXiot,  xXiSay,  KoXXiw,  Kparaiit, 
KVpiu,  Xd/iiru,  /laytiu,  imotI^u,  ftrirpoXi^t,  /lixBot, 
yuiwXii,  lui/idoiuu,  ywrrdiu,  iSivti,  oUripitit,  Spcurit, 
vipaubBtr,  rafoucel,  ravrXi^tfel,  vapaXoytto/uu  (etc.), 
raparpimu,  wtnxfin,  widiu,  ToKuwoUCXot,  xporerlit, 
^tirifw,  ^vrap6t,  aa.wpl»,  aKopiwl^a,  avnnBiit,  n;Xairy«iit, 
rpS/ios,  rpi^Xior,  Tvppifu,  irepr^^iarot,  0aiTdfw,  <piyym, 
^ipiAo),  x^'P^i^o/uu,  xci/mTitfTe'u,  yXiapif,  liSlyu. 

Conspicuous  in  it  also  is  the  later  Greek  fond- 
ness (agreeably  to  the  popular  striving  after  strong 
expressions)  for  compounded  and  sesquipedalian 
words.  Of  these  the  following  may  serve  as  addi- 
tional representatives :  dyeKSf/tyirros,  dr«cXdXi;rot, 
dyeitpeiyifTos,  dytraUrxvyros,  dmaroxplwopMi,  Swpd- 
ffTOCTOj,  IpLTtpiiraTiu),  i^ayopd^u,  i(aKoXov6iu,  i^ara- 
riXXu,  4io/U)Xoy{u,  {TriyanPpeia,  [atr/wia,  KaraPpapdu, 
KaraSvycuneiu,  xanuro^/^o^uu,  Kartvx^w,  XtSoPoXia, 
liaraioXayia,  lurMKeiria,  olKotwworiw,  6Xiy6^ux<>ft 
warpmrapiSoTos,  wpoaa»aPalyw,  rpoa<u>air\7ip6ia,  rpcc- 
ayarlBiifu,  TpocKopirepiu,  xpocwop€ioiuu,  cvriwaidyyviu, 
avytvuxlopLOj.,  ffvyKaTatfni^^u,  cvyarriXapipdpoiuu,  awv- 
TTOKplvofuu,  ffvyvrovpyita. 

The  biblical  writers  indulge  this  partiality  still 
further ;  as  witness  such  words  as  the  following : 
dytyeaXlrfifrm,  alparticxwia,  dXXoT/xoexitrxorot,  d^eii- 
ra/coi,  drBponriptiTKOt,  SievdvpJo/uu,  tKjyir^u,  ixpiVKTii- 
pliu,  iKwetpdtu,  i^turrpinTu,  imywradu,  twiSiarianpuon, 
iviSiopBba,  truTKeudfu,  irurvrrpixu,  Upoupyiu,  Kara- 
KXripoSoriu,  xaraKXripoyoniu,  KaraXiBdj^u,  xarefowrid^u, 
KoniplarTipi,  KaToiKrjHipioy,  purBaroSoala,  dpBoropUa, 
ipKw/uxrUx,  dxXairmia,  vapariKpalya,  Ttpuurrpdrru, 
wttToptO^tdpriTOS,  xpoerdpxoiim,  ammxifiXiaTn,  ireptK- 
xtpuiaun,  irttpvmrfxiJ'V,  x/M/^roXoYJo,  x/nwo^OKTi^ai. 
Moreover,  not  a  few  decomposite  words  are  found 
in  it — as  in  general  in  the  later  Greek — which 
have  been  formed  by  prefixing  a  preposition  (as 
twl,  Jtd,  xapd,  xph,  rpdt,  siy,  intip)  to  a  word  already 
in  use.  Conversely,  simple  verbs  are  sometimes 
substituted  for  their  compounds  more  usual  in  the 
classic  period;  as,  ipurrdu  for  irepurdm  (Mk  8°), 
Kpinrria  for  droKp&rTW  (Mt  U*),  dBpol^u  for  avra,8polj;ai 
(Lk  24"),  ttty/uiTl^u  for  rapaSaypuiTl^a  (Mt  1"),  ixXdo. 
for  iPoxXiu  (Ac  5"),  rpiipu  for  irwrplifm  (Lk  4"). 

Another  characteristic  of  NT  Greek  (as  of 
modem  Greek,  and  indeed  of  popular  speech  in 
general)  appears  in  the  disproportionate  number 
of  so-called  diminutives  its  vocabulaiy  contains : 
dprloy,  yvyaixdpioy,  iplipioy,  Bvyirpior,  IxBOtior,  KXadpior, 
nXivlSiop,  KOpdnoy,  Kvvdpior,  iydptoy,  d^dptov,  (ratUor) 
raiSdpcor,  vipoKlSioy,  irXotdpioy,  wolpo'tor,  rpefidnoy, 
ffewSiXiop,  VTpovBloy,  ^ou>(oi>,  tfoprloy,  <fiixloy,  j/afUoy, 
(irdjotor.  Mm  are  among  them ;  and  even  ptpXaplSioy, 
a  diminutive  of  a  diminutive,  occnrs.  Several  of 
these  words  have  quite  lost  any  diminutive  force — 
if  indeed  they  ever  had  it  (ci.  e.g.  Briplor,  xparlop, 
etc. ).  For  <ird«o»  (Mk  14«»,  Jn  18"),  Mm  (Mt  26"), 
Lk  (22X')  substitutes  tit. 

b.  But  not  merebr  had  later  Greek,  as  it  dis- 
closes itself  in  the  NT,  enlarged  its  vocabulary  by 
the  introduction  of  new  woras  (or  the  revival  of 
those  long  disused),  it  had  also  modified  more  or 
less  the  meaning  of  many  retained  from  the  classic 
period.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  meanings  sub- 
joined to  the  following  words :  dKoraimirla  '  politi- 
cal disorder,'  irdttiiuu  and  dvarirrw  'recline  at 
table,'  dyaXiu  'depart  (from  life),'  dpompfipo/iai 
'conduct  one's  self,'  dirriXriiti//tt  'help,'  dwordaco/uu 
'  bid  farewell,'  '  renounce,'  d^W^u  '  render  un- 
sightly,' yer/iiiara  'fruits  of  the  eartli,'  Sw/ia '  house- 
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top,'  fyTtv(is  'petition,'  irrporij  'shame,'  ipe&yo/uu 
*  speak  out,'  ifxirrdw  'request,'  ^rxiiiu"  'honour- 
able' of  rank,  eixa/Mriu  'thank,'  {uaroiiu  'cause 
to  live,'  'quicken,'  raravToXi)  'apparel,'  fi)W  'a 
tree,'  rd  vtpUpya  'magic,'  repurrdoiuu  'be  dis- 
tracted' (witn  cares,  etc.),  m-w/ui  (without  adiunct) 
'a  corpse,'  liifiv  'a  street,'  ffrAXo/uu  'withdraw,' 
«Ti7M4  'moment,'  trvrKplra  'compare,'  'interpret,' 
tvrUnriiu  'establish,'  'prove,'  irxoXi)  'school,'  rw/uira 
(without  adjunct)  '  slaves,'  Tpilryio  i.q.  i<r$lu,  ifiBiva 
'come  to,'  'arrive  at,'  xojwifw  'feed  (of  persons), 
irripYu  nearly  i.q.  cl/d,  xi"ll""'liu  'be  styled'  or 
'called.'  And  \i\\en  the  moditication  is  not  so 
marked  as  in  these  cases,  there  is  at  times  a 
change  in  frequency  of  use  which  indicates  a 
change  at  least  in  connotation.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  the  use  of  pxiru,  $€upim,  and  6piu  to 
express  seeing ;  of  tpxo/Mt,  voptiofiat,  and  iwiyu  to 
denote  going ;  of  \aX4u  and  in  reference  to 
speaking.  The  caste  or  social  status,  so  to  speak, 
of  words  varied  in  ancient  as  it  does  in  modem 
times  with  age  and  locality. 

Many  verte,  moreover,  which  in  the  earlier  lan- 
guage were  commonly  transitive,  assumed  a  re- 
flexive or  neuter  sense ;  e.g.  iirixu  (Lk  15*),  diro/rfrrw 
(Ac  27*),  oilfdi-u,  am<"  (Mx  6»,  Eph  2'"),  inirxia  (Ac 
O"),  iri^iXKu  (Mk4''),  kMpu (Lk9«),«-o/)o«««/a  (perh. 
Mk  4®),  (rrpitpu  (Ac  V)  and  its  compounds.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  neuter  verbs  came  to  be  used 
transitively  or  causatively ;  as,  Skturriyu  (Ja  5"), 
feSjur<t)riiUu  (Mt  27*'),  ywmteria  (Mt  17"),  Si<p6M  and 
reu'du  (Mt  5'),  iiaroptiotuu  (2P  2*),  eiSoKiu  (Mt  12»), 
nafiiTttu  (Mt  SS").  An  interesting  extension  of 
this  usage  appears  in  S  Tdp  dWdavev  .  .  .  S  St 
(Ro  6"). 

{B]  But  this  brings  to  our  attention  the  Gram- 
matuxxl  peculiarities  which  the  language  of  the 
NT  exhibits  in  common  with  later  Greek.  Pecu- 
liarities of  this  class,  whether  relating  to  form 
or  to  construction,  are  mooh  less  numerous  than 
those  which,  agreeaU^  to  the  general  law  of 
growth  in  language,  aSect  its  vocabulary. 

a.  The  peculiarities  of  form  are  some  of  them 
common  to  the  different  dialects  of  the  earlier 
Greek;  as,  poOXti,  t^et,  SiSiaai,  nBiaai,  iia<l»omiv, 
ifivvinriv,  ^/ueXXe,  iipov\riBi]v,  to  the  Attic ;  dat. 
■ffipfi,  gen.  and  dat.  in  -i^t,  -g,  from  nouns  in  -p&  (as 
^XO'/***'  'PVP^i  <rreipa),  the  presents  ylro/iai, 

yviiffKu,  also  ttrev  ((tra),  after  the  Ionic ;  itp^wrrat 
(for  i<l>ttrrcu),  Ijra  (for  forw),  Ipri^  (5pns),  held  to  be 
Doric;  iSvydadijv,  collat.  form  of  ^SwriiSijr,  iKifLiiuaa 
(KaiLniu),  jffyxvij)  (fidrtru).  Epic;  ivoKriyvu  (-Krefyin), 
Molva.  Others  may  be  traced  to  the  popular  pre- 
ference for  regularity  of  inflection  :  t.g.  the  change 
of  verbs  in  /u  mto  verbs  in  u  ;  the  termination  -<rai 
in  the  2nd  pers.  sing.,  as  Simuai,  xavx^"*  '<  the  in- 
flection olSa,  -Sat,  -tare,  etc. ;  the  aorists  (Smra, 
(triaix,  iitidoTTija,  ■ijfa  from  iya,  i5{o(?)  from  ^/tu, 
and  the  like.  There  is  also  a  propensity  to  omit 
the  angment  of  the  pluperfect,  ana  especially  to 
give,  the  2nd  aor.  the  ending  of  the  first,  as 
ttSafiev,  -av,  ttrap,  fxara,  -av,  IfKBcw,  iXBirii),  etc. ; 
and  in  the  imperfect  of  we  find  etxav  and 
tlX<x'<f  (so  iSlSoaap,  iSoXioVffar),  due  doubtless  to 
the  love  of  assimilation  in  form.  Sundry  nouns 
have  varying  genders,  as  4  and  ^  jSdros,  X-nvij,  X»/i4j ; 
4  and  t4  f\eos,  f^Xoi,  ^os  (?),  BetUXtos  -Xiov,  irXaDrot, 
vKiirct ;  4  '''"7  r4  vuco; ;  and  even  a  twofold 
declension,  as  Se<rii6t  plur.  -nol  and  -/li,  (Xeos  -ov 
and  -ovt,  ck6tos  -ov  and  -ovt,  also  nouns  ending  in 
-opx<».  -^nci'  (as  iita,T6irrapxot  and  iKarovTipxvt) ; 
others  show  a  preference  at  times  for  the  nneon- 
tracted  forms,  as  iarhi,  dariwv.  The  same  tendency 
to  assimilate  explains,  probably,  the  fondness  for 
terminal  r : — both  in  nouns,  as  ifxrtvav,  yAivav,  iae^-fir, 
it^aKilp,  avyytp^r,  x''/*""':  in  verbs,  as  3rd 

pers.  plur.  of  the  perfect,  yi-\omi',  (yvuKar,  et/niKa.v, 
Kipaicar  (ibpOKar),  winuKW  (irixuKiui).    Here  it  was 


favoured  by  the  gradual  obaooration  of  the  dis 
tinction  between  the  perfect  and  the  aorist  (i>e« 
in  b  below),  to  which  cause  also  may  be  dne  tlie 
occasional  appearance  of  the  ending  -nt  for  -nat 
in  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  jjerfect.  The  dual 
number  has  disappeared,  and  the  word  Sio  itaelf 
tends  to  become  mdedinable.  Particles  of  rest 
(a-ov,  Srov,  etc.)  have  superseded  those  of  motiou 
(rot,  SwM,  etc.) ;  tit  has  encroached  largely  npou 
the  province  of  nt,  and  wimpot  (-pop,  except  in 
Jn  7")  has  disappeared. 

Negligent  or  variant  pronunciation  appears  in 
irregularities  of  spelling ;  such  as  the  retention  of 
fi  in  sundry  forms  and  derivatives  of  Xanpivu  (as 
Xiiju^eo-fot,  iriXiinfit,  etc.);  the  neglect  of  assimi- 
lation in  compounds  of  A>  and  <ri» ;  the  doubling 
or  non-doubling  of  r,  p,  and  some  other  letters, 
e.^.  yiniiia;  inconsistency  respecting  p  movable, 
elision,  and  the  final  s  in  dx/>"i  M^Xf^i  offrws.  The 
interchange  of  sundry  letters,  as  in  luunin  and 
luurBbt,  iptppuiu  and  apivvvpn,  r<t>vplt  and  irrvplt,  oiBtls 
and  oiSds,  rorarSt  and  ToSartt ;  and  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  vowels  ei,  e,  ri,  i,  as  well  as  w,  e,  a 
tendency  to  that  obliteration  of  distinctions  which 
culminated  in  itacism  and  the  pronunciation  of 
modem  Greek. 

Many  of  these  irregularities,  and  others  both  of 
form  and  pronunciation,  have  been  adopted  by  the 
editors  of  the  text  of  the  NT  in  conformity  with 
the  usage  of  the  oldest  extant  MSS ;  but  how  far, 
in  any  given  case,  they  are  to  be  set  down  to  the 
account  of  the  original  authors  or  of  later  scribes, 
is  a  question  to  oe  settled  only  after  the  other 
nearly  contemporary  writings  have  been  edited 
with  equal  attention  to  such  details,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  accumulating  testimony  of  inscrip- 
tions, papyri,  and  other  relics. 

b.  Tne  Syntactical  peculiarities  which  the  NT 
shares  in  common  with  later  and  spoken  Greek, 
though  less  numerous  than  the  formal,  are  not 
leas  noteworthy.  They  appear  particularly  in  the 
oonstractions  of  the  verb.  Besides  those  alluded 
to  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  article,  may 
be  mentioned  : — Uie  general  disuse  of  the  optative 
in  dependent  sentences;  the  weakening  of  con- 
structions with  Xva  (a  particle  which  had  nearly 
supplanted  Svm),  which  often  have  the  force  merely 
of  the  classic  infinitive ;  the  interchange  of  iir 
and  6.1/ ;  the  use  of  trap  with  the  indicative  (Rev  8'), 
and  in  dependent  clauses  to  denote  indefinite  fre- 
quency ;  an  extended  use  of  5ti,  and  also  of  the 
final  infin.,  the  genitival  infin.,  and  the  infin.  with 
iv  and  dt ;  the  scanty  employment  of  interrogative 
particles,  and  the  use  of  tl  in  direct  questions 
(perhaps  a  Hebraism) ;  the  ordinary  substitution 
of  the  present  participle  for  the  future,  and  in 
general  a  fondness  for  the  present  tense  (especially 
Xiyei,  (pxerai,  etc.)  agreeably  to  the  love  of  vivid- 
ness  and  directness ;  a  lax  use  of  the  aorist  parti- 
ciple, in  fact  a  tendency  to  blur  the  distinction 
between  the  aor.  tense  and  the  perfect ;  the  use 
of  6<titXop  as  a  particle  of  wishing ;  the  prefixing 
of  d^i  to  the  hortatory  subjunctive,  and  the  pleo- 
nastic use  of  the  imperatives  of  ipSn,  pxtrtip  (a.s 
4pare  pXirere  ir6,  etc.  Mk  8") ;  the  tendency  of  jw) 
to  encroach  on  the  province  of  o4,  especially  with 
infinitives  and  participles,  and  to  prevent  a  hiatus ; 
the  use  of  the  compound  negative  o4  /ti} ;  employ- 
ment of  elpU  with  the  participle  as  a  periphrasis 
for  the  simple  verb ;  and  the  ireq.  omission  of  the 
copula  elp.1 ;  carelessness  in  placing  particles  {e.g.  ipa 
Lk  ll»--«,  ye  Lk  11»,  toIpvp  He  U'i  S/iut  Gal  3"). 

The  popular  striving  after  emphasis  which  ap- 
pears in  many  of  these  usages  shows  itself,  further, 
m  the  use  of  the  active  voice  with  the  reliexive 
pronoun  instead  of  the  middle ;  of  tSios  instead  of 
the  simple  possessive  pronoun ;  of  eli  for  the  in- 
definite Tti,  and,  in  general,  a  needless  multtplica- 
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tioD  of  pronouns ;  of  devices  for  strengthening  the 
forms  of  oomparison,  e.g.  iXaxurrdrepot,  luiibrepot, 
niXKor  wtftsv^rtpm,  and  the  nse  of  njti  and  irip 
with  oomparatives  instead  of  ^  (yet  4  alone  is  at 
times  used  with  comparative  force,  e.g.  Mt  18*, 
Lk  lip,  1  Co  14") ;  of  prepositions  to  reinforce  the 
simple  eases.  The  use  of  the  neat.  sing,  of  an 
adjectlTe  with  the  art.  as  a  substitute  for  the 
abetraoinoun,  though  not  unusual  in  the  classics,  is 
more  common  in  Paul  and  Hebrews,  and  in  the  later 
Gr.  writers  became  a  striking  literary  mannerism. 

IL  Thk  Abamaio  and  Hkbrew  Element.— It 
is  naoal  to  distribate  the  Hebraisms  of  the  NT 
into  two  classes:  'perfect'  or  pore  Hebraisms, 
which  consist  of  such  words,  phrases,  and  con- 
•tnwtions  as  have  no  precedent  or  analo^e  in 
•xtant  Gr.,  and  hence  are  held  to  be  directly 
transferred  to  the  NT  from  the  mother  tongue  of 
the  Jews;  and  'impOTfect'  Hebraisms,  consisting 
of  HebraijBtio  expressions  to  be  found,  indeed,  for 
snbstaooe  in  Gr.,  but  the  nse  of  which  bf  the  NT 
writers  is  most  naturally  traced  to  the  influence 
of  their  native  language.  The  limits  of  this  latter 
class,  however,  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the  his- 
toiT  of  the  later  Gr.  language  makes  it  difficult 
to  nx  ;  and  for  onr  present  purpose  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  follow  the  classification  adopted  by 
us  hitherto.  A  just  impression,  moreover,  of  this 
element  of  the  NT  limguage  requires  that  our 
presentation  of  facts  should  bo  liberal  and  in- 
clusive, rather  than  rigorously  restricted.  For 
example,  the  word  nipiia  with  the  meaning  pro- 
qeny  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  iEschylus  and 
Pindar ;  but  the  more  than  thirty  instances  of  its 
use  in  this  sense  in  the  NT  fairly  entitle  it  to  be 
enrolled  as  a  Hebraism. 

{A)  Lexical  ffebraisma: — not  all  of  which,  be  it 
remembered,  first  make  their  appearance  in  the 
NT. 

a.  New  words. — Of  these,  some  are  (1)  Semitic 
words  simply  translitwated ;  as,  d/S/Sd,  iX\Tj\ovul, 
in'^,  yafipiSd,  yokyo0i,  Kopfiir,  rdrxa,  /ap^tl  etc., 
jiucd,  irapcuii^  irardr,  vUctpa,  rdKeiOd,  x^pooPti*  i  others 
are  (2)  Grecued  fay  some  slight  change,  generally 
of  termination;  as,  pdrot,  yitrpo,  [ij^iytoy,  (and  as 
is  commonly  thought)  KdiajKos,  Konditwixw  (to  which 
may  prob.  be  added  the  names  of  several  other 
plants  and  spices,  as  well  as  of  precious  stones; 
as,  Kifupor,  ^payos,  vvKd/uPOS,  Cfffuwos,  fdv^pos), 
tifxn,  itanwrit,  udm,  adrov,  ad^paror. 

b.  Far  more  numerous  are  the  words  and  phrases, 
Gr.  in  form,  which  under  Heb.  influence  have 
taken  on  a  new  meaning ;  as,  irrttXot  (dpxdytt^'Ot), 
i  oUir  ofrot  (imtros,  i  /tAXwr),  irdBtfia  (-r(f<iv), 
•fiuiaaa  'a  people,'  Sitar  and  \6tu>  'to  forbid'  and 
'permit,'  i  SidpoXot,  S6(a  'brightness'  (roS  ^writ, 
Ac  22"),  tiraiut  roO  oipanf)  (of  the  stars),  tnbrum 
ToS  tfeoS  'in  the  judgment  of  God,'  i^oiuikayttaBai 
'give  praise,'  iitfiaarip  'an  exorcist,'  iwurKor/i  of 
the  divine  visitation,  /uucpoSv/tiu  'be  long-sufiering,' 
wi/L^  '  daughter-in-law,'  oUoSofieur  in  trop.  sense  (?), 
Sroita  'authority,'  6<pSaXitbt  wmnipin  of  envy,  i}0et- 
\i-nit  (-X^/uira,  m  reference  to  sin),  wtMiraTtir  and 
iSln  in  a  technical  sense,  of  a  course  01  life,  (rotetv 
riiLor  in  classic  Greek  '  to  make  a  law ')  roieiv  rbv 
fi/ior  'to  do,  keep,  the  law,'  xofxitaBat  'to  die,' 
also  IT.  irlvia  rabt  to  '  become  one's  follower.'  xop- 
Mitir  (-vtia)  of  idolatry,  rp/xrurop  $av/id^(ip  and 
Xaitfidretp,  also  eft  wpiauTW  p\ivnp,  etc.,  of  exter- 
nsils,  sKdrSaKop  (-Xifetr)  in  a  fig.  sense,  rripita  '  off- 
spring,' ifiorrt^u  of  spiritual  enlightenment. 

Not  a  few  are  due  to  national  institutions, 
usages,  historic  inddents,  and  the  like ;  as,  dxpo- 
fivoria,  da-oSeicariu,  iwixrvpdyaryot  (d^urwdYbryo?, 
etc),  oi  ipTOt  r^f  rpoSldtm,  ypamiaTtit,  Sia9r^K^, 
iiaavopd,  SiattKd^uXop,  ipxalpia  (-Wflu),  tviyafiPpdia, 
tirmx^lu,  BvcuurrlipittP,  rft  VKiurHipuiP,  Kada/Uj^u  and 
noiriu  levitically,  KXripopo/Uu  in  its  technical  use. 


Xar^a  the  ritual  service,  \vrp6u  in  its  theocratic 
sense,  luxrxvoUtt,  POlutitdaKtCKot,  SKoica&runa,  rarpt- 
dpxrit,  remiKOFHj,  xpurpuripup,  wpcrtiKvrot,  rpo^^rnit, 
vpm-oKaSttpla,  irpumrbKia,  aKi)yowTfyla,  Mt  toO  dp- 
e^ilnrov  (rov  9m0),  <t>vKatKrfipiop.  There  are  indica- 
tions, however,  that  some  of  these  terms  (e.o. 
KaBaplj^u,  wptapvripiop,  wpoifrfrnit)  were  known  M 
heathen  usage  in  a  religious  referenoe  (Deisamann, 
Neue  Bibelttudien,  Marburg,  1897). 

Others  spring  from  the  Oriental  1ot«  of  pictorial- 
ness  and  circumstantiality ;  as,  dvtplrfufrtt  r$  icap- 
Slf,  ip  KapSlf  MytiP,  4  KapSta  ii/uip  TerXdrvrrcu, 
ytPPiinit  yvmiKdp,  ip  i/ftipatt  'Hp^Sov,  (purlitrBtu, 
taKaifit  Kal  i^iBupt,  triTt^  t^p  ^/vxAp  nrot,  Kaprin  rw* 
XtOiiup,  rariipiop  in  a  fig.  application,  xal  aliia, 
trXayxplt^Bcn,  mipl{tip  rh  wpiaaitop,  rrifia  /ta^oi^t, 
vl6t  or  TiKPop  with  the  gen.  especially  of  an  abstract 
{e.g.  tlprfyriit,  ppopTfjt,  ^writ,  6py^,  iwaxo^,  etc), 
Xe^of  BaXdanis. 

Bat  some  of  these  phrases  may  with  eqaal  pro- 
priety be  ranked  with — 

(B)  GrammatiecU  Bebraimu.  —  The  steat  dis- 
simiiarity  in  structure  between  the  Heb.  and  the 
Gr.  operated  as  a  barrier  to  the  free  introduction 
of  the  characteristic  idioms  of  the  former  langaage 
into  the  latter.  The  grammatical  influence  of 
their  native  tongue  shows  itself  in  the  NT  writers 
rather  in  their  general  style  of  expression ;  in 
particular,  a  marked  inaptness  in  the  use  of 
moods  (even  as  compared  with  contemporary  Gr. 
authors),  simplicity  of  construction,  and  a  co- 
ordination of  claqses  which  would  have  seemed 
monotonous  if  not  illogical  to  a  Greek.  Still, 
usages  are  not  wanting  which  distinctly  recall  the 
Hebrew.  Among  them  are  the  following : — An 
extended  use  of  prepositions ;  for  instance,  tp  (cf. 
f)*.  not  only  in  construction  with  verbs,  as  eiSoKttp, 
ifuiitv,  etc.,  but  particularly  with  instrumental 
force,  as  Kpd^eip  t»  ^dXj;  (Rev  14"),  Tontw 

Kpdrot  ip  BpaxtoPi  (Lk  1"),  roXtfuiP  ip  po/i^atf  roO 
ffri/ioTot  (Rev  2"). — eh  (cf.  7) :  in  such  phrases  as 
ylveffBou.  tls  oiSip  (Ac  B^),  "Kciix^Ptip  eh  K\iiptPOfUap 
(He  11'),  XtrflteirBai  ttt  reptTO/j.^  (Ro  2") ;  and  in 
general,  its  insertion  before  the  second  accusative 
after  verbs  signifying  'make,'  'hold,'  etc,  as,  €lt 
s-po^ijnjr  airiv  ttxop  (Mt21*'). — diri  (cf.  »):  as, 
,t>e6ytiP  dx6,  etc.  (Mt  TP,  Jn  10»).— *ri  (cf.  ^y) :  as, 
i\wlitar  ixl,  etc. — iirrd  (cf.  QV)  =  fteyoKiptip,  xouTp, 
Aeoj  /terd,  etc.  (Lk  l*-"). — Pariphirastic  expansions 
of  prepositions : — by  the  use  of  64>Ba,\ixl>t  (cf.  'j'ys) 
Mt  21^,  Lk  19*« ;— Tp4<rwror  (cf.  'K^)  Ac  6",  Mk  l^ 
Ac  13»;— <rT4Mo  (cf.  '!)?)  Mt  4S  Lk  l",  (•?  Sj)  2  Co 
13',  Mt  l9*;-xtlp  (cf.  T?)  Jn  10",  Gal  3»,  Ac2» 
v.— The  employment  of  tfiwpoirBtp  (Mt  11"  18"), 
ipibriop  (Ac  6*),  icaTtPilmop  (Eph  1*),  mripaprt  (Ro  4"), 
irlaa  (Lk  14^^),  as  prepositions. — The  pleonastic  use 
of  pronouns  (see  above,  L  B.  b,  tub  fin.),  especially 
ai!T4t  (e.g.  Rev  V- which  is  even  addol  in  a 
relative  sentence  (ilt  3",  Mk  7",  Rev  7*-*  etc).— 
The  use  of  a  limiting  genitive  to  express  quality 
(Lk  18»,  Ja  2*  1»).— The  use  of  (a  superfluous)  koI 
iyipero  (or  iyipero  U)  before  a  specification  of  time 
or  occurrence. — An  imitation  of  the  Heb.  infinite 
absolute  by  a  cognate  dative  prefixed  to  the  verb 
(as  {riBvidq.irt8vii.Tiaa  Lk  22",  xo/>?  X<^pe(  Jn  Z^),  or 
(in  quotations)  by  a  prefixed  participle  (as  /SX^orret 
dX^^ere  Mt  13",  cf.  tne  pictorial  dpom-dt  or  xopevBels 
before  a  verb). — tl  (cf.  Heb.  qk)  in  sentences  with 
suppressed  apodosis  as  a  formula  of  swearing  or  to 
express  emphatic  negation  (He  4'-',  Mk  8"). — A  lax 
use  of  droKplvofiai  (cf.  njy]  when  no  proper  question 
has  preceded. — rporriBriiu  (cf.  "io;)  with  an  infin.  to 
express  repetition  (e.g.  rpoaiBfro  rplrop  rin\fiai  Lk 
20"i").— A  superfluous  use  of  ivofjui  (Mt  l'^,  Lk 
2" ;  found  in  papyri  as  early  as  B.C.  260). — The 
repetition  of  a  numeral  to  give  it  distributive  force 
(€,g.  S60  Sio  Mk  6' ;  cf .  aviirbauL  avfirbauj,,  rpaauiX 
rpanal  Mk  d*"-,  (and  probably)  ii/jLipa  kcU  iifUpfi  Co 
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4". — o4  .  .  .  irot  equivalent  to  oiSelt. — Sucli  phrases 
as  t£  i/iol  Kal  <roi  (Mk  l'-",  Jn  2*),  rtpi  afuiprias,  SC. 
*i/(r/o(Ro8»?). 

The  majority  of  these  Hebraistic  forma  and  con- 
structions appear  in  the  LXX  also,  -u  hich  aa  a  tr. 
— in  parts  servile,  and  made  by  persona  some  of 
whom  evidently  had  but  an  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  Gr.  language — is  far  more  Heoraistic  in 
its  cast  than  the  NT.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  this  tr.  in  its  peculiarities  repre- 
sents a  type  of  Gr.  established  and  in  actual 
enrrency  at  the  time.  Such  an  assumption  would 
reverse  the  historical  process.  While  its  language 
reproduces  fundamentally,  no  doubt,  the  popular 
Gr.  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  its  distinctive  char- 
acter is  due  rather  to  the  translators'  exaggerated 
deference  to  the  Heb.  sacred  text,  and  their 
mechanical  reproduction  of  it.  Yet  beyond  all 
question  the  idioms  of  this  Gr.  reproduction  of  the 
earlier  Scriptures,  made  familiar  as  they  were  by 
the  religious  use  of  the  version  for  generations 
among  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  must  have  had 
great  influence  in  forming  the  type  of  Gr.  cnrrent 
among  people  of  Jewish  stock.  Indeed,  owing  to 
the  cosmopolitan  relations  of  that  race  during  the 
time  intervening  between  the  origin  of  the  two 
bodies  of  literature,  it  need  not  surpriM  us  to 
encounter  idioms  having  a  distinctly  Hebraistic 
flavour  even  in  native  Gr.  circles.  Consequently 
our  classifications  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  more  a 
matter  of  convenience  than  of  rigorous  historical 
accuracy.  We  must  not  forget  the  uncertainty 
arising  from  our  present  defective  knowledge. 
We  must  not  interpret  the  fact  of  prior  occurrence 
into  clear  proof  either  of  primary  origin  on  the 
one  hand,  or  direct  derivation  on  the  other.  We 
must  not  overlook  the  truth  that  coincidences  pf 
popular  expression  are  to  be  found  in  many  widely 
separated  and  unrelated  tongues.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  uncertainties  and  abatements,  the 
general  influence  of  the  LXX  upon  NT  Greek  was 
indubitably  great.  (See  Schmiedel's  Winer,  §  4. 
16.  A  good  Lexicon  and  Grammar  of  the  LXX 
are  pressmg  needs  of  the  student  of  Biblical  Greek, 
and  are  now  made  possible  by  Swete's  edition  of 
the  text,  and  Hatch  and  Redpath's  Concordance. 
Help  on  one  minor  point  may  be  found  in  C.  W. 
Votaw's  comprehensive  lists  of  The  U*e  of  the 
Infinitive  in  Biblical  Greek,  pp.  5, 9.  Chicago,  1896. 
See  Viteau  as  mentioned  m  the  Bibliography, 
VII.  below). 

But  not  all  the  influence  on  the  language  of  the 
NT  writers  came  from  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  or 
from  the  LXX.  Other  languages  foreign  to  the 
Gr.  had  left  their  traces  on  that  language  by  the 
1st  cent,  of  our  era,  some  of  whidi  can  with 
tolerable  assurance  be  pointed  out. 

III.  Other  Foreign  Elements.  —  (A)  The 
supremacy  of  Rome,  and  its  multifarious  official 
relations  with  the  populations  under  its  sway,  in 
which  relations  it  naturally  employed  its  vernacular 
(see  Latin  Language),  would  prepare  us  to  expect 
to  find  not  a  few  traces  of  Latin  in  the  popular 
language  of  the  apostolic  period. 

a.  The  Lexical  Latinisms  in  NT  consist  chiefly 
of  judicial  and  military  terms,  names  of  coins, 
articles  of  apparel,  utensils,  etc. ;  as,  itraiptw, 
trivifnov,  txa  cestimo,  nrrvpiwv,  icijraot,  KoSpimjt, 
Ko\wvla,  KowrruSla,  \cyeiir,  \iiirtea>,  Xt/3</n'U'<»,  Xirpa 
(Lat.  libra  f),  fidKeWon,  /ufippdya,  /iXkior,  /UStot, 
(fimis,  rpaiTiipiof,  aixipios,  n/UKMior,  aovSifuor, 
VTtKOv\dTup,  al  rapipmt,  tItXos,  0eXii^>,  <t>f>poy, 
ippayOCKiov  (-Xiw),  x^P^^-i  X^po^- 

More  than  two  score  Lat.  names  of  persons  and 
places  occur,  as  well  as  the  technical  terms  i 
i,tBacT6s  (Aitffustus),  and  Kaurap. 

Latin  phrases  reappear  in  i/r/iurlap  SoOveu  {operam 
dare),  rb  Uarir  Xaii^irtar  {satis  aeeipere),  r6  iKcwdr 


roteTf  (satis  fncere),  vv/i^oiXiov  Xaja/Sdveif  {consiimn 
eapere).  Notice  also  o-i)  a^j  (Mt  27*  tu  vidcris), 
iyf-efffff  almU  (Ac  18"). 

b.  The  influence  of  the  Lat.  language  upon  the 
Grammar  of  NT  Gr.  is  much  more  diflicult  to  trace 
with  confidence  than  in  the  case  of  the  Heb.,  owing 
to  the  closer  structural  affinity  between  the  Lat. 
language  and  the  Greek.  Traces  of  that  influence, 
however,  may  be  detected,  it  is  thought,  with  more 
or  leas  distinctness  in  the  following  constructions ; 
— The  preference  for  Sn  and  Iro  over  the  accusative 
and  infinitive  (cf.  the  growing  use  of  iU  after 
impero,  rogo,  etc.,  sequum  est,  mos  est,  etc) ;  the 
encroachment  of  the  subjunctive  on  the  optative 
after  an  historic  tense ;  the  tendency  to  obscure 
the  distinction  between  the  perfect  and  the  aorist ; 
the  use  of  dri  before  the  genitive  after  tpvXiaaew 
and  other  verbs  of  fearing  (cf.  cavere  ab);  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  infinitive  (even  of  the  inf. 
passive)  after  ic(Xci>«i>;  the  use  of  the  accusative 
after  rpot/txtvdcu  (cf.  pneire  aliquem),  of  the  dative 
after  -ya/t^u  (cf.  nubere  aJicui),  of  after  riKdu  (cf. 
victoriam  ferre  ex) ;  the  continuative  St  equivalent 
to  <coi  oSroi  (cf.  qui=et  hie)  in  a  co-ordinate  clause ; 
the  anticipatory  position  of  dir6  and  rp6  in  speci- 
fications of  time  and  place ;  the  general  omis- 
sion of  the  interjection  {S>)  before  the  vocative, 
the  use  of  the  preposition  air  as  tantamount  to 

KOl. 

(B)  But  the  current  Gr.  of  our  Lord's  day  had 
appropriated  other  foreign  elements  from  the 
languages  spoken  in  the  various  provinces  of  the 
empire.  These,  again,  were  chiefly  names  of  local 
objects  or  usages.  Among  such  are  reckoned  the 
foUowing : — patw,  /St/3X<»  (^tf^Xos),  trlnari,  aivSiir  (yet 
cf.  'Iviln,  Sind),  recognized  as  Egyptian ;  Kpi^arrot 
(cf.  Lat.  grabatus),  vapen^oKi,  jiviiii^.,  as  Mace- 
donian ;  iyyaftiw  (yet  see  iEsch.  Agam.  282),  yiia, 
a<wSi.\ior  (-SoXoi'),  as  Persian ;  ippa^iiv  as  Phoenician ; 
^^5^  (-Jo)  as  Gallic  or  Celtic ;  powis  as  Cyrenaic  and 
Sicilian.  Several  of  these  words,  however,  had 
long  before  become  naturalized  in  Greek. 

I  v.  But  the  element  which  most  conspicuously 
distinguishes  the  Gr.  of  the  NT  ia  the  Religious 
Element.  Here  we  come  to  the  very  centre  and 
soul  of  our  subject.  For  the  NT  language  is  no 
mere  medley  of  miscellaneous  linguistic  sur- 
vivals, no  mechanical  mingling  of  diverse  in- 
gredients; its  vitality  resides  in  the  spirit  that 
quickens  it.  This  discloses  itself  on  every  page. 
It  ushers  a  reader  into  a  new  realm  of  thought, 
and  introduces  him  to  a  new  type  of  life.  Both 
had  their  natural  eff'ect  on  the  speech  of  the  first 
believers.  Yet  just  because  the  essence  of  the 
language  consists  in  its  new  spirit,  it  escapes 
anatomical  dissection.  It  is  as  pervasive  as  the 
atmosphere,  but  as  intangible  as  a  perfume. 
Hence  it  is  moqt  inadequately  exhibited  by  any 
catalogue  of  specifications.  The  few  particulars 
that  can  here  m  set  down  will  serve,  at  the  best, 
as  mere  suggestions  of  its  character. 

{A )  The  religions  element  in  its  Lexical  aspects. 
Many  of  the  NT  words  denoting  concrete  objects 
or  external  institutions  and  relations  were  in- 
herited from  Judaism,  and  have  been  illustrated 
under  II.  A.  a  and  b  above.  We  will  here,  there- 
fore, confine  ourselves  mainly  to  those  of  a  more 
internal  or  spiritual  character. 

a.  The  toords  wholly  new  are,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  comparatively  few,  and  any  list  of 
them  that  may  be  attempted  is  subject  to  doubt 
and  revision  by  reason  of  present  imperfect  know- 
ledge. Butamong  the  more  distinctivethefollowing 
may  perhaps  be  mentioned :  iyaB<nroita,  aUrxpoKepSws, 
dKardxpiTos,  iXiayTina,  ivaxaiviu  {•nalruais),  irri/uaOla, 
dfWxpiffTos,  ivdKS  vffit,  iveXey/iis,  o*ro<taTd/cpcTos, 
iipiKiyaSot,  itpiXipyvpos,  parroKoytu,  Sai/ioviwSris, 
StKoioKpiala,    SiXcTfOS,   itJixnis,   ioKini),  ^koii^&o/uu, 
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iStXoSfniaKla,  tlSaiXoKarpla  etc.,  irio6<Tios,  irtpoStSa- 
tfokiu,  eOoTyeXiimi!,  (v/uTdSoTot,  tirrpoeuiriu,  $foH- 
tucnt,  IviyytXot,  xaXoStSdirKaXot,  KapSuyvilxrrrit, 
(ara9<^Wf(i>,  KtPo^xorla,  Xoyoiiax^u)  (-x'«).  i^tyirurros 
(•rtffrla),  dpSowoSiu,  6^a\fu>dov\La,  xXiipoipopla,  iroKi- 
rrKarj/X'^t  rpoffowoXiiiimis  (-XTUxm-iu,  -Xtiifpla), 
vpurmtaSfC^^a,  fftirfuoroUui,  ffvricaKinraSia,  avpxa- 
nvxiv,  <rw<rraup6<a,  fftSftfivxot,  (ppeyararda  {-iriTris), 
^wi6w  {-fflaoii),  xfl"^'^!"'^'  }fitvSiSe\<pot,  tf'tvSavi- 
rreXot  (and  other  oompouads  of  ^evSo-). 

Licomparably  more  noteworthy  are — 

1^  The  New  Meanings  with  which  the  new  faith 
baa  freighted  the  old  terms. 

A  few  of  these  meanings  are  of  a  technical  or 
litnal  character ;  as,  dSeA^s  of  fellow-Christians, 
t4  imirvwrn  (nfiroi),  drooroXi)  (-Xoi,  in  the  official 
•ense),  dpxai,  iiov<rl<u,  etc.  ot  angels,  pdrrur/jji, 
yXCim  of  the  'gift  of  tongues,'  Siijcopot,  iiatXijiTla 
(ef.  iKKtKTol,  kXtttoJ),  iirlaKOTot,  eioyyAww  (-Xi^Tiis), 
Uf€U  of  Christians,  vapdieuros  (2  Co  12*),  i  irapd- 
cXii-ot,  wpo^nireiw  (-^i^s)  of  a  Christian  function 
(cf.  IL  ^.  b.  above),  i  ypivrds. 

But  the  ac^e^te  influence  of  Christianity  is 
shown  in  modifymg,  more  or  less,  the  mass  of  the 
NT  vocabulary.  It  has  elevated,  spiritualized, 
transfigured  words  previously  current.  It  has  set 
<Ad  terms  in  new  rewtions.  It  has  added  lustre  to 
eonoeptions  already  radiant.  It  has  made  sub- 
stantial, and  clothed  with  divine  majesty,  ex- 
pressions embodying  the  instinctive  judgments 
and  aspirations  of  men.  Its  transformmg  power, 
being  diffused  and  a  matter  of  degree,  cannot  (as 
has  been  already  said)  be  adequately  exhibited  in 
isolated  particulars.  The  attempt,  furthermore, 
to  illustrate  it  would  require  space  not  here  at 
command.  Only  a  few  terms,  therefore,  will  be 
set  down,  the  studv  of  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
more  thiui  verify  the  statemente  just  made :  such 
words  as  iydrri,  tljyfini,  fanj,  rUrris,  awelSrivtt,  fianipla, 
xd^t  are  monuments  of  its  power  to  raise  language 
to  a  new  level.  Words  of  secular  reference  like 
tbaitm,  of  national  application  like  ot  iyioi,  i  Xais 
ToO  Otov  (He  4'),  'l(rpa^\  (Ro  9*),  of  everyday  life 
like  iSii,  raylt,  TpbaKonia,  <l>oariop,  even  the  very 
component  parts  of  man's  being  —  vdpf,  fvx4, 
rr<v/ia,  take  on  an  ethical  significance,  of  which 
in  this  last  case  the  later  philosophic  use  furnishes 
but  a  foregleam.  A  servile  word  like  Tareuio4>j>ocr6rti 
is  ennobled ;  a  term  like  aravpds,  suggestive  of 
infamy,  is  crowned  with  a  halo  of  glory.  The 
emphasis  given  to  other  words  has  made  them  the 
earainal  terms  of  doctrinal  discussion  through  the 
Christian  centuries:  witness  Succuou  and  its  cog- 
nates, iroKArpuMns,  driiXeta,  iricrpi^evBai,  Ipya, 
Uparot,  /terdcota,  etc. 

(B)  Even  the  Grammatical  influence  of  the  new 
religions  thought  bears  witness  to  its  fertilizing 
power.  Take  as  an  instance  noreto  with  its  half 
a  dozen  different  constructions  in  the  NT  (viz. 
absol. ;  with  the  dat.  ;  with  tit  and  the  accus. ; 
with  M  and  the  accus.  or  the  dat. ;  with  ir  and 
the  dat.;  with  an  object  accus.).  'EXirifeij',  ino- 
XoytTr,  and  other  words  experienced  a  similar 
enlargement  of  construction  under  Christian  eon- 
oeptions (see  A.  Buttmann,  Gram,  of  NT  Greek, 
I  133.  4  sq..  Eng.  tr.  p.  173fi'.);  and  the  wealth 
of  suggestion  made  to  reside  in  such  phrases  as 
if  Xpttrf,  h  Kvpiif,  is  full  of  instruction  (cf.  G.  A. 
Deissmann,  Die  neutest.  Formel '  in  Christo  Jesu ' 
untertueht,  Marburg,  1892). 

V.  But  the  circumstance  that  the  NT  forms  a 
body  of  literature  having  its  own  distinct  linguistic 
peculiarities,  must  not  make  us  overlook  the  fact 
that  it  contains  within  itself  considerable  diversities 
of  language  as  well  as  of  stjle.  The  uniqueness 
of  the  volume,  and  the  practice  of  using  it  as  the 
one  authoritative  source  and  test  of  Christian 
truth,  tend  to  make  us  isolate  it  unhislorically 


from  the  literature  that  immediately  preceded  and 
followed  it,  and,  on  the  other  band,  to  unify  it 
unwarrantably.  It  is  a  library  comprising  the 
works  of,  perhaps,  ten  or  more  different  authors 
The  statement  that  'they  all  use  the  same  lan- 

tuage '  requires  at  once  the  qualification  '  but  they 
o  not  all  use  it  in  the  same  way.'  The  first  three 
Gospels,  for  instance,  with  all  tneir  indications  of 
a  common  basis,  exhibit  in  their  present  form 
indubitable  marks  of  the  individuality  of  their 
several  authors.  The  frequent  use  of  r&rc  {dri  rl/rt 
— some  90  times),  i)  poffiXela  rHv  oipanSiv  (some  33 
times),  Iva  {irut)  T\ripa$y  {t6  Infiiv,  ete.,  some  12 
times),  A  war^fi  i  ir  (rots)  oipavoU  or  i  oi;/)dnos (20  times), 
nfmripxtvOcu  (51  times),  irwdyar  (24  times),  dvaxupti" 
(10  times),  ete.,  mark  distinctly  the  personality  of 
Matthew.  The  use  of  dSit  (some  two  score  times), 
of  the  pictorial  participle,  of  diminutives  and 
Latinisma,  and,  notwithstanding  bis  terseness,  a 
proneness  to  emphasize  by  the  repetition  of 
equivalent  phrases  {e.g.  Siairiurrit  rnerln  xal  ii/iipat, 
Sr;  (<ru9ew  ix  r^t  xapSlat,  "P^ ;  rSr  4r  rifi  Ktupf  Toirrif, 
10";  (Hiiupov  ra&TTi  pvktI,  14"),  ete.,  are  some 
of  the  traits  that  characterize  no  less  distinctly 
the  second  Evangelist.  A  comparison  of  the  sec- 
tions common  to  Luke  with  the  other  two  shows 
the  distinctively  literary  cast  of  his  phraseology. 
The  identity  of  topic  but  throws  the  difference  m 
language  into  greater  relief.  He  distinguishes 
himself  from  the  other  Synoptisto  by  his  fondness 
for  infinitives  (A>  r^i  with  the  inf.  37  times,  rov 
with  the  inf.  26  times),  for  koX  tytrero  or  iyivero  Si 
(43  times).  Si  rat  (29  times),  xoi  airrbt  (28  times),  air 
(25  times),  ropeio/uu  (50  times),  irorrptiptip  (22 
times),  A'lirtai'  (20  times),  t/irpoffder  (10  times). 
The  strikingly  Semitic  complexion  of  his  first 
chapter,  and  the  variations  between  his  language 
in  tne  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts,  are  doubtless  attrib- 
utable in  large  measure  to  his  sources.  The  terms 
\6yot,  OKorrla  (trcArot),  ^wt,  f&n}  (a/ums),  iX^Btta, 
S6(a,  Kplais,  kIxt/us,  itaprrvptu  (-pia),  yanlxiKw,  Turrfiu, 
the  phrases  i/iiii'  diiijp,  inapriar  fx'",  ytyrrfi^rai  in 
(toC)  tfeoC  (or  Trel^toTOj),  «&<u  in  (roO  Kbafux),  ete.), 
i)  iaxdrri  i/fUpa,  i  fl6t,  i  rar^p,  ete.,  are  at  once 
recognized  as  characteristic  of  John ;  and  not  less 
so  are  his  short  and  simple  sentences  and  their 
asyndetic  collocation,  his  co-ordinateness  and 
parallelism  of  construction  (note  drexpWii  xal  drcv), 
his  verbal  reiterations,  his  Hebraisms  (xapf  x<^P" 
3»,  Uol  0«r4»  12",  4  vlSt  rfii  druXelat  17"),  his 
emphatic  demonstratives,  his  combined  particles 
{KolTMyt,  Slum  lUrrv),  his  weakened  Ira,  and 
especially  his  recurrent  oir,  which  often  marks 
mere  transition  instead  of  logical  sequence. 

The  distinctive  vocabulary  of  the  creative  Paul 
is  too  salient  and  well  known  to  be  dwelt  upon  : — 
his  abetracte  :  dyaBuaim),  dyiuaiin),  iyr&njt,  iwXirjis, 
SuauoKpiala,  SiKaluns,  Swn/t^,  Mpyeta,  irirrit,  i(twd- 
ffToait,  iTiir6ST]trn,  tiax'll">^''^t  lxa»irrit,  IXapin;;, 
Kiurirrrit,  KtroS<^la,  juBoSla,  nwpoXoyla,  64>6aK/iu>Sov\ia, 
vcrolB-ijais,  viBaroKayla,  •■iArijs,  x/xwwywyi),  <ritXij/)4n)t, 
vloSfvia  ; — his  compounds  :  dxaraicdXinrTo;,  dXdXi/ros, 
diurafUXriTos,  dptfrariitTOt,  drairoXAyijrot,  drtKSiijYiiTOi, 
are(tpt6r7iTOS,  dcefix^'aoToi,  drBpunrdpfffKos,  irrara- 
xXripSu,  drapoffKtvairros,  dxoxapaSoKla,  d-rop^iarl^u, 
diroraX/itdiii,  i8t\o8pi)ffKta,  twarapaiur/ivKU),  irtpoStSaa- 
KttXiw,  irtpofvyiu,  eiirpoaimr4u,  Bijpioiiaxiv,  iai^vxof, 
i\iy6fvxot,  cara/S/njSri/w,  KaTOTTplfo/uii,  ncoJofla, 
KoafioKpdriap,  yitrrcKrxi/iaWfw,  ipBmoStu,  rapeuripxoiu^t; 
Tpo€vdpxo/i^i,  Tpoiravair\ijp6u,  avrinrovpyiu,  trvrvro- 
Kplvofmi,  vTepemyxili'io ; — his  particles :  dXXd  /uv- 
ovvyt,  ipa  oir,  idv  re  ydp,  ^rri;  tl  liii,  oi  ixbvor  Si  iXXi 
xal,  ri  yip  .  .  .  6/ioliin  Si  xal,  irxtpeKirepurirov,  uaweptl, 
iis  Sri.  Not  less  familiar  are  the  characteristics 
of  his  style : — his  long  and  Hometimes  involved 
sentences,  his  participial  appendages  and  amplili- 
cations,  the  irrepressible  crowding  of  his  thoughts, 
his  imperial  disregard  for  niceties  of  constructior 
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in  bis  determination  to  '  wreak  his  meaning  on 
expression.' 

Veiy  different  is  the  studied  rhetorical  period- 
icity of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews.  The  nature 
wf  his  theme,  indeed,  leads  him  to  use  manv  words 
and  oonsfarnotions  found  in  the  LXX;  but  the 
general  air  of  his  vocabulary,  no  less  than  of  his 
style,  is  literary.  Reminiscences  of  classic  phrase- 
oloQT  meet  us  in  his  us  fros  (Ixeiv  and  (fiaSev  i<f>  im 
(iraJBai.  His  varied  use  of  particles —  sirrov,  iirrep, 
mdiSmtp,  Kttixtp,  ntlrot,  iierivtiTa,  re  (re  yip),  and 
the  affectedly  indefinite  irov(2',  4^) — further  attests 
his  culture-^  So  do  the  periphrastic  phrases  ipx^iD 
XanpiPtm  {i.g.  ip}^<r$<u),  r€ipai>  Xafifiip fir  (yet  cf. 
IrrinFTtrw  X.  2  Ti  1»,  XiS9i;i'  X.  2  P  1«,  etc.),  and  such 
terms  as  altirfrlipiov,  diiraiyaaiia,  tyyvm,  (Ktyxfit, 
f(it,  tit  t4  SiTirtxit,  wpAff^oTot,  rpoY'jXifew,  XO/X"*"}?- 
Still,  he  betrays  conspicuously  the  later  6r.  fond- 
ness for  sonorous  words  (see  p.  37  above);-  as, 
dytrtaXiyiint,  aliumicxyvla,  dicardXvrot,  iiurMtrot, 
iraaTau(^,  imicaSlgniiu,  irapifitToi,  {l^oiuhouvBiu, 
tvrtppdirtvnt,  irMaywyij,  tinttplmrm,  xarayufi- 
(*a0M,  lurptora^thi,  luffSawoSarla,  ipKUfUxrla,  owert- 
tuiprrvpca),  etc. ,  bear  witness.  One  of  the  noteworthy 
grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  Epistle  is  its  use 
of  the  perfect  tense  as  nearly  tantamount  to  the 
aorist  (e.q.  11"- note  the  co-ordination  of  the 
two  in  the  former  passage),  in  accordance  with 
the  laxity  of  the  late  and  less  cultivated  writers 
(of.  e.g.  Rev  5',  8»etc.). 

In  some  respects  the  £p.  of  James  shares  the 
characteristics  of  that  to  the  Hebrews.  In  style, 
to  be  sure,  it  is  very  different :  terse,  abrupt,  vivid, 
incisive,  at  times  picturesque,  not  to  say  poetic. 
But  its  vocabulary  exhibits  a  similar  variety  and 
amplitude;  and  in  the  skilful  use  of  the  6r. 
language  its  author  is  inferior  to  no  NT  writer. 
Peculiar  to  him  are  the  compounds  dSidx/Hrot, 
dtcardararot,  dvAeot,  drel/Murrot,  ixoKviw,  A^wrrtpta, 
Saiftofuitrit,  Bcwani^ipot,  KaKowaSta,  Kanioiuu,  roiui0i- 
njt,  roXtJerrXiryx'O'i  rifrippwros,  x/>i'''o^'^^<»>  the 
bookish  terms  iroaKlaatta,  Pp6a,  tiufivros,  ivi'Kun, 
KaHi^ui.,  S^titos,  TopoXXoTi),  ^vrapla,  Tpor^,  rpaxln, 
rpv^dw,  and  the  pictorial  intid^u,  aixiu,  Siij'vxos, 
tirrphtna,  (SXoXiifu,  jmltu,  irltru,  <f)\oylj^a,  tpplaaa, 
XcJ^'iywyiu.  His  Ep.  contains  some  seventy  words 
that  are  peculiar  to  him ;  whUe  the  Ep.  to  the 
Heb.,  nearly  three  times  as  long,  exceeds  that 
number  b^  scarcely  one  hundred ;  and  1  P,  nearly 
identical  m  length  with  James,  falls  short  by  some 
ten  in  the  number  of  its  pecuUar  terms,  ^me  of 
James's  words,  e.g.  ro\6rT}Myx'ot,  x/>''"^'"'<^°>> 
are  thought  to  be  of  his  own  coinage. 

Jnde,  when  its  diminutive  extent  is  considered, 
is  quite  as  characteristic  as  James  in  its  termin- 
ology. Such  words  and  phrases  as  iratiopi^u, 
drrcuoTof,  iicvopvtiw,  hrayuflfoiuu,  iva^plj^u,  luintfil- 
lUHpos,  TaptiaSia,  cxOi&t,  ^trvrupipds,  rpi  nrrbs 
roC  aiCivos,  Sav/td^oortt  Tpbaawa,  sufficiently  mark 
its  individuality. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Petrine  Epistles  presents 
the  phenomenon  that  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty -one  words  found  in  them  and  nowhere  else 
in  the  NT,  only  one  (iriOtnt)  is  common  to  both 
Epistles,  while  each  Epistle  exiiibits  about  the  same 
number  of  peculiar  terms, — viz.  the  first  some  sixty- 
three,  the  second  fifty-seven,  while  in  length  their 
relation  is  nearly  seven  to  five. 

The  Apocalypse,  the  most  distinctly  Hebraistic 
and  Oriental  specimen  of  literature  m  the  NT, 
owes  its  linguistic  individuality  not  so  much  to  its 
vocabulary — although  such  words  and  phrases  as 
PatranapJii,  ipixuv  (of  the  devil),  iyxj^io,  Miiiirirts, 
{^Xeiifci,  ii/itupor,  i  Sdraros  6  Sevrepos,  ffeuijijj,  t6  Ijnrt- 
k6v,  KardBefia,  xaT/jyap,  xoWoipior,  (c/iwrraXXifw, 
KVftaidi  VpUoa,  fUffovpiyTiiia,  Sirov  .  .  .  (Ixfi,  rcXcW^u, 
woraiu^pifoi,  ri  nptxdp.  <rrpiiyiia,  npuSinii,  are 
pecoliar  to  it—as  to  its  intrepid  disregard  of  the 


conventionalities  of  Gr.  grammar,  of  which  i  iiiijr, 
iri  i  Sly  Koi  6  Kai  A  ipxl>f-f'ot,  di>&  eti  txiunn,  tU 
ptvpidSn,  ipMor  Mr  inOpilnrov,  ^mn^  \4yur,  ij  oM, 
oial  followed  by  the  accusative  (8"  12"),  iSUri  pn 
KdXaiun  .  .  .  xiyur,  etc.,  are  specimens ;  and  to 
them  may  be  added  a  propensity  to  lapse  into  ths 
use  of  the  nominative,  although  this  case  is  thus 
left  suspended  in  mid-air  (cf.  1*  2"  3**  7'  9'^ 
14"-  ^*  19").  Its  deviations  from  the  ordinary  laws 
of  Greek  construction  are  at  times  so  bold  and 
capricious  as  to  start  the  qneiy  whether  the  work, 
in  parts  at  least,  is  not  the  mecnanioal  reproduction 
of  an  Aramaic  original. 

The  undeniable  individuality  of  the  several  NT 
writers  may  put  us  on  our  guard  against  too  confi- 
dently over-pressing  slight  variations  in  phrase- 
ology into  proof  of  difference  in  authorship  or  of 
suMtantial  difference  of  thought.   Changes  in  a 
writer's  vocabulary,  even  in  his  style,  may  be  due 
to  the  topic  treated,  or  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  persons  addressed ;  or  may  be 
nothing  more  than  those  varying  mannerisms 
which  temporarily  bear  sway  wi&  all  writers 
except  the  most  practised.    For  example,  it  has 
been  noticed  (see  Vf.  H.  Simcox,  The  Writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  p.  37)  that  Paul  to  express  '  in 
every  thing '  uses  h  rarrl  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thess.  and  Cor.  (twelve  times),  but  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  i»  raaa  (six  [five]  times),  while  in  that 
to  the  Philippians  (4")  he  unites  the  two :  ^i- 
Tayrl  koX  ir  tSutip  (cf.  2  Co  II').     On  the  other 
hand,    the   similarities,   even   coincidences,  in 
language  to   be   noted   at  times  in  different 
NT  writings  (on  comparing,  for  instance,  the 
Pauline  Epistles  and  1  P,  or  1  P  and  Ja,  or  the 
writings  of  Luke  and  the  Ep.  to  the  Heb.)  present 
a  problem  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  they  suggest  the  early 
growth  of  a  distinctive  religious  terminology  which 
largely  became  the  common  possession  of  the 
brotherhood  of  believers ;  and  remind  us  also  that 
not  all  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  Christian 
leaders  upon  one  another  was  exerted  through 
their  writings.    Moreover,  as  well  coincidences  as 
differences  in  vocabulary  may  admonish  us  afresh 
that  NT  Greek  is  not  an  isolated  language,  but  can 
be  correctly  appreciated  only  by  bemg  studied  in 
its  relation  to  tne  written  and  spoken  Greek  of  the 
apostolic  period. 

VI.  Problems. — It  has  been  intimated  more 
than  once  already  in  the  course  of  this  article  that 
considerable  ignorance  still  exists  respecting  sundry 
details  belonging  to  the  NT  language.  This  ignor- 
ance should  not  be  exaggerated.  It  is  not  suSi  as 
to  throw  uncertainty  over  the  general  tenor  of 
biblical  teaching.  Nevertheless,  the  student  and 
the  Christian  are  alike  concerned  in  its  removal. 
The  frank  recognition  of  it  is  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  the  patient  study  and  research  by 
which  alone  it  can  be  diminished.  Over  and  above 
matters  clouded  in  uncertainty  bv  reascna  of  our 
scanty  historical  knowledge — sucn  as  *  baptism 
for  the  dead'  (1  Co  I5»),  'the  gift  of  »«ngues' 
(1  Co  14,  etc.),  the  apostle's  'thorn  in  the  flesh' 
(2  Co  12^),  etc. — there  are  points  both  o;'  lexico- 
graphy and  of  grammar  respecting  which  nnsjiimity 
has  not  yet  teen  reached  by  leading  expoiitors, 
and  which  consequently  appeal  invitingly  to  tiio 
enterprising  student. 

Among  the  former  may  be  enumerated  ipvay/xis 
(Ph  2*;  how  far,  if  at  all,  is  the  distinstion 
between  verbal  nouns  in  -fui,  -/tot,  and  -rit  obUter- 
ated  or  obscured  in  NT  Greek  ?),  r^v  ipxi)'  (Jn  8"), 
iix^pinioiuu  (Mk  I*  Jn  n*  etc.),  i^ovala  (1  Co  ll>"), 
i-irepurrqim  (I  P  3"),  iri^aXtiiv  (Mk  14"),  ^«N><rtot 
(Mt  6",  Lk  11*),  einreplmnToi  (He  12'),  Kar'nrrpli^ofuu 
(2  Co  Z^),  Ke<t>dKt6u  (Mk  12*),  Kar/uKtit  (H«  9>)  iSi» 
wouXr  (or  MoroKui,  Mk  2"),  rapapvQuer  1H~  2'). 
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(Ae  1*  eto.),  wrKfiiimt  (1  CoZ**),  nwr^t  diroff'(c(a0'/ui 
(Ja  I"),  rpvxlM  ymiamtt  ( Ja  3*j.  Farther,  what  is 
the  dminotion,  or  how  far  u  it  regarded  by  the 
KT  writera,  between  <^Xof  aod  Irvpot  {e.g.  Gal  l**), 
00^X4^  and  9A«  (e.$r.  Mt  1**),  did  and  Ardpxw  («.^. 
Ph  2^,  eto.  T  How  far  do  the  usee  of  tit  and  O  tend 
to  approximate,  and  the  difference  in  the  classics 
between  the  several  cases  after  prepositions  (e.g. 
rait)  grow  indistinct?  Does  tit  t6  with  the  infin. 
always  express  purpose  ?  What  is  the  diflerence 
between  etyt  and  eTTep?  Is  SiAri  ever  equivalent  to 
the  simple  /or?  Is  8n  ever  tantamount  to  the 
interrogative  tohy  (Mk  9"-  or  does  el  introduce 
a  direct  question?  Does  Paul  use  the  1st  pers. 
plor.  of  himself  alone  ?  etc.  etc. 

iSiming  to  points  more  strictly  grammatical, 
we  may  mention — the  use  and  force  of  the  article : 
how  far  (if  at  all)  does  it  deviate  from  the  classic 
standard?— with  iSi  {e.g.  Eph  2»>  3",  Ac  2",  1  Ti 
I**) ;  with  ri/ioi ;  with  TreO/ia  {iytm) ;  in  such  pas- 
sages  as  Ro  5*  3">,  1  Ti  2".  Is  the  classic  law 
requiring  an  article  before  an  attributive  participle 
which  follows  a  definite  antecedent  rigorously 
observed  (cf.  IP  S"-  ")  ?  Is  there  any  difference 
in  meaning  between  6  Sx>^os  vciKOt  and  i  ro\i>i  Sx^" 
(cf.  Jn  12^  M  and  Mk  12")  ?'  What  is  the  difference 
between  a^6t  and  ialm  in  2  Ti  2"?  Are  airoB, 
etc.,  used  reflexively?  Is  Sara  ever  a  pron.  of 
simple  reference  (t.;.  St,  cf.  Mt  22>  18")?  What  is 
the  force  of  the  genitive  in  the  phrases  StKouxrini 
Stei  (cf.  Ro  1"),  xi<rr«s  'Ir/troS  XpunoO  (Ro  3»)? 
Does  iKoitur  tpwijt  differ  in  sense  from  <t>vi^i>  ixoieir 
(cf.  Ac  iS'-*  26>^  and  see  Buttmann,  NT 
Grammar,  §§  132,  17 ;  144,  16)? 

The  matters  above  specified  are  called '  problems,' 
because  difference  of  opinion  about  them  still 
exists  in  reputable  commentaries ;  although  it  may 
be  qneationed  whether  several  of  them  nave  not 
been  already  disposed  of  in  the  judgment  of 
scholars.  To  them  may  be  added  the  stock  exe- 
getical  problems,  such  as  Mt  6>*,  Lk  12*  18', 
Ac  W-,  Ja  4*,  2  P 1* ;  together  with  more  general 
questions,  such  as.  What  effect,  if  any,  had  amanu- 
enses on  the  style  of  the  NT  writmgs?  What 
indications,  if  any,  of  the  locality  of  their  origin 
do  the  NT  writings  disclose  ?  What  influence,  if 
any,  had  the  Heb.  parallelism  in  obliterating  for 
the  Jewish-Greek  mind  the  delicate  shades  of 
difference  between  6r.  synonyms?  What  in- 
fluence, if  any,  had  the  use  of  Jewish  manuals  in 
producing  iwreement  in  the  form  or  the  employ- 
ment of  OT  passages?  (Note  the  agreement  in 
combined  quotations,  deviating  in  the  same  par- 
ticulars from  the  LXX,  which  occur  in  Ro  SF-" 
and  1  P  2^« ;  of.  Ro  12"  with  He  lO*). 

The  uncertaintieB  still  cleaving  to  the  NT 
language  it  b  by  no  means  over-sanguine  to  hope 
may  be  fpadually,  and  in  the  end  greatly,  reduced. 
Not  a  little  help  towards  this  result  is  yet  to  be 
drawn  from  the  literary  relics  of  the  centuries 
immediately  preceding  and  following  the  Christian 
era.  The  more  accurate  txliting  and  careful  study 
of  these  relics,  which  is  alrtn^dy  engaging  the  ettbrts 
of  scholars,  is  yielding  results  wnidi  both 


and  augment  expectation.  Particulars,  individu- 
ally sli^t,  amount  to  a  considerable  gain  in  the 
aggregate.  Meantime,  noteworthy  accessions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  Alexand. 
and  Gr.  .Roman  period  have  already  come  from  the 
inscriptions,  and  especially  the  papyri  (some  of 
them  going  back  to  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies), 
wliich  the  last  few  decades  have  unearthed,  and 
which  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  are  but  the  first- 
fruits  of  a  rich  harvest  of  discovery.  Resemblances 
in  phraseology  are  instructive  even  where  the 
intellectual  and  religious  quality  of  the  oonceo- 
tious  coieied  may  be  widely  difierent  (cf.  e.g.  "Hi 


StoO,  Kipiot,  auHip,  as  used  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Stoics).  Moreover, 
the  unalterableness,  and  in  many  cases  the  definite 
date  of  many  of  these  sources,  lift  their  testimony 
above  the  suspicion  of  possible  clerical  modification 
from  which  the  text  of  even  onr  best  extant  NT 
MSS  is  not  always  quite  free. 


VIL  Ibe  LiTSRAims  of  our  lubject  requlra*  llttl*  i 
Safflo*  it  to  rater  the  reader  to  Schmiedel's  8th  ed.  of  Winer** 
(TrommoMk,  of  wliich  the  first  port  USinMt.  vni  FormeiMtrt, 
pp.  190  tmasni  in  ISM,  the  aecond  in  1897,  end  where  slmoet 
no  pablioraonol  moment  iilettuDmentioned.  A  osietol  reriew 
o(  Pt.  L  bT  W.  Sohmid  in  the  OOA,  1896,  No.  1,  pp.  88-47, 
deeerre*  u«o  to  l>e  ooiuulted.  The  oompariaan  <n  the  NT 
langua^  with  the  iater  Gr.  ha*  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
loat-named  acholar'a  elaborate  work,  Der  AttieirmuM  in  winm 
HauptoertTtttm  mm  XKonyntu  nm  Ualikanuut  bit  anf  dm 
tweiUn  PhiloHratut  (voL  1.  1887,  toL  iL  1889,  Tol.  iii.  1S93, 
ToL  iv.  1896,  Index  1897),  by  the  treatiee  of  William  Schmidt, 
de  Flaeii  Joimhi  elocution*,  eto.,  in  Fleclceiaen'i '  JahrbOcher 
tiir  claasische  Philoiogie,'  20ter  Supplementband  (1894,  pp.  846- 
saO),  by  the  Subtidia  ad  cognotemdum  Qrmeorum  ternumm 
nUgartm  t  PentattuM  vertione  Alexandrina  repetita  of  H. 
Ana  in  '  DiaaertaUonca  Philolag.  Halenaea,'  roL  xli.  (1894) 
pp.  261-887,  and  by  O.  A.  Ddaamann'e  Bibelttudim  (Marburg, 
1895),  irtiioh  oontdna,  pp.  67-168,  an  InstrucUve  atudy  ot  the 
Gr.  oi  the  LXX  in  the  light  ot  the  reiulte  tumiahed  by  pwyii 
and  reoently-diacoTered  tnaoription* ;  supplemented  in  1S97  oy 
Xeue  Bibelituditn ;  new  ed.  in  Eng.  tr.  bv  Oriere,  1900. 

Other  noteworthy  recent  worln  dealing  directly  with  the 
language  ot  the  NT  are :  Joeeph  Viteau,  JStvde  tur  U  One  du 
Xouveau  Teitament:  Lt  Verbe;  SynUat  dt  Propotitioni 
(pp.  240,  8*,  Paria,  1898),  eepecially  convenient  owing  to  the 
summary  ot  NT  peculiarities  given  at  the  dose  of  every 
chapter ;  particular  attentioh  is  paid  alao  to  the  ufage  of  the 
LXX,  which  is  made  still  more  prominent  in  his  Btudt,  etc. : 
Sujet,  CompUmont  it  AUriliut  (pp.  248,  Paris,  1896) ;  F.  Blass, 
GrammatIM  d.  .tfautait.  OrieehiKh  (pp.  329, 8*,  Oottingen,  1896 ; 
Eng.  tr.  by  Ihaokeray,  1896),  which  has  the  exceptional  merit 
of  recognuing  the  characteristics  of  the  aeveral  writers,  and 
ot  frequently  noting  variant  readings  from  the  U8S.,  and 
citing  parallels  from  the  Apostolic  nthers :  B.  W.  Burton, 
Syntaa  ot  Ot*  Moodt  and  Ttntu  in  ST  (freek,  2nd  ed.  pp.  21S, 
1898;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  Stintt  of  ST  Qntk,  pp.  172, 1895 ; 
Dalniao,  Wort*  Jtm,  1898. 

Interesting  light  la  thrown  on  sundry  detail*  alio  by  Arnold 
Meyer,  Jttn  Muttenprach*,  pp.  176,  Leipiig,  1896 ;  antl  Edward 
Hick*,  Traeet  <if  Or.  PMloiophy  and  Bim.  LavinthiST.m. 
187,  Lond.  1896. 

The  maltlplying  ol  manuals  ot  a  popular  obaracter  (Ocmba, 
Huddilaton,  Motuton)  indicate*  a  growing  interest  in  the 
language,  and  emphaslis*  the  demand  for  a  new  work  by  a 
master  hand  which  shall  combine  the  excellencies  of  the 
standard  treatise*  of  Winer  and  Buttmann,  utilize  the  knowledge 
of  the  aubject  which  has  accumulated  during  the  last  thirty 
yeara  or  more,  and  furnish  a  student  with  a  compact  yet  com- 
plete handbook.-{I897).  J.  H.  THAYER. 

LANTEKH  occurs  only  in  Jn  18*  'with  lanterns 
and  torches  and  weapons,'  where  it  is  the  tr.  of 
(pap6t,  a  word  which  occurs  only  here  in  biblical 
Greek,  and  is  not  common  elsewhere.  That 
'  torch '  would  be  a  more  accurate  rendering  than 
'lantern'  seems  clear  from  Xenophon's  irri  ^ayoS 
TopeietrSat  [Rep.  Lac.  v.  7).  The  word  is  formed 
directly  from  ipalna  'to  give  light.'  The  Eng.  tr. 
is  from  Wyclif,  'witii  lanterms  and  brondis  and 
armys,'  who  thus  translates  the  Yulg.  'cum  latemia 
et  facibuB  et  armis,'  and  all  the  verrions  follow 
with  '  lanterns '  (except  Gov.  who  has  '  with  cres- 
hettes,  with  lantemes,  and  with  weapens ').  '  Lan- 
tern '  was  formerly  used  with  more  freedom  than 
now.  Wye.  translates  Jn  5"  'Sothli  he  was  a 
lanteme  brennynge  and  schynynge'  (Tind.  'He 
was  a  buminge  and  a  shyninge  light';  Geneva, 
'candle'),  and  Ps  119'°*  'Lanteme  to  my  feet  thi 
woord  ;  and  light  to  myn  pathis'  (1388  'Thi  word 
it  a  lanteme ') ;  so  Gov.  '  Thy  worde  is  a  lanteme 
unto  my  fete,  and  a  light  unto  my  pathes,'  and 
this  is  the  form  in  which  the  verse  is  quoted  at 
the  time;  as,  Tind.  Expositiotu  (Parker  Soc.), 
p.  149 ;  Ridley,  Bre/e  Declaration,  96,  '  by  the 
lanteme  of  thy  worde ' ;  Knox,  Works,  iii.  301, 
'  The  bryght  lantarae  to  the  fete  of  these  that 
by  nature  waike  in  darkenesse';  and  Davenant, 
Fast  Sermon  (Fuller's  Life,  p.  276). 

Trench  hi  hi*  Ar  Synonymi,  p.  157  ff.,  endeavours  to  dl* 
I  {inguiab  the  five  word*  »£t.  tiyyt,  tmrrif,  Ux>«.  and  Xa^im 
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but  Iw  iMiiM  to  bsve  forgotten  futk.  tSt  and  *irff  mean 
'ligbt,'  the  tonner  chiefly  the  hgbt  of  the  nin,  the  btter 
chiefly  that  o(  the  moon,  iniif  it  a  luminary.  Aix—i,  be 
tbinki,  ehoold  alway*  be  tnnilated  *  hunp,'  and  XM/irit '  torch.' 
Theae  disttnotiona  are  valid,  thoiirh  it  la  not  poswble  to  ob- 
•erre  them  invariably.  How  lar  ttie  KT  baa  done  ao  may  be 
Men  from  the  lollowinar  list : — 

fii  ia  everywhere  'light'  in  AT  and  BT,  except  Ja  V  AV 
and  BV '  ligbU '  <■  the  Father  of  lighte,'  tS,  firm),  Ao  ie»  BV 
(■  he  called  for  lights,'  «im>) ;  in  Mk  14M  AV  renders  wfit  ri 

S~H  '  at  the  Are,'  and  in  the  par.  passage  Lk  *  by  the  fire,' 
V  both  ■  hi  the  light  of  the  fire ';  in  S*  edd.  prefer  •  mmfwii 
w  tSru  for  TB  Tw  nii/jmne,  whence  BT  'the  fruit  of  the 
light'  for  AT  'the  fruit  of  the  Bphit.' 

fumf  is '  li^t,'  Bev  2IU,  and  in  plu.  '  Ughts,'  Ph  £U,  In  both 
versions,  with  BTm  '  luminaries.' 

tiyyt  occurs  only  in  Mt  Z4»,  Uk  1S>*,  Lk  11<>,  and  both 
vernona  have '  light.' 

XMfiMM,  is  in  AV  transUted  'lamp'  hi  Ht  26i->.<'T.a,  and  BT 
retains  with  maig.  'torch,'  also  in  Bev  49,  which  BV  retains 
without  margin.  In  Bev  81°  RV  turns  AV  ■  lamp '  into  '  torch,' 
but  retains  AV  •  torch '  in  Jn  18>  and '  li^t '  in  Ac  m 

A»rM<  has  been  translated '  lamp '  in  Bv  in  all  its  occurrences, 
but  A V  varies  between  '  candle '  in  Ht  6",  Uk  4fi,  Lk  8M  lia  >• 
U>,  Bev  ISB  and  'light'  in  Mt  SB,  Lk  llH  12M,  Jn  S», 
S  P      Bev  ilM.  J.  HaS'HNOS. 


LAODICEA  {AaoSucla,  Tisch.  and  WH,  as  appears 
in  K  everywhere,  and  in  B  Col  2',  Rev  1"  3": 
Laodieia  or  iMudieia  often  in  Latin  Versions.  B 
has  AaoSUeia  in  Col  4"-  " ;  so  TR  everywhere. 
AaoSUctia  is  certunly  the  correct  Greek  form ;  it  is 
the  practicallv  universal  form  in  Greek  literatnre, 
Straoo,  Stepn.  Byz.,  Philostratus,  etc.,  also  an 
inscription  dated  Jdri  AaoiOxeiat  A.D.  129.*  The 
good  Latin  form  is  Laodicea,  not  Laodieia.  The 
earlv  Turkish  form  Ladhikf  [compare  Ladik,  still 
nsea  of  the  Pontic  and  Lycaonian  cities]  points 
to  AaoSlKeia.  The  forms  AavStnta  and  AaSUeta 
occur  later). — Laodicea,  distinguished  from  other 
cities  of  the  same  name  as  M  T<f  Aiicif,  or  ad 
Lycum,  was  founded  probably  by  Antiochus  II. 
Tneos,  B.C.  261-246,  and  named  after  his  wife 
Laodike.  It  was  placed  on  a  spur  of  the  low  hills 
fringing  the  Lycos  vaUejr  on  the  south,  about  2 
miles  south  from  the  nver.  It  is  close  to  the 
station  Gonjelli  on  the  Ottoman  Railway,  and 
the  branch  Ime  to  Denizli  mns  up  the  valley  of  the 
little  river  Asopos,  close  to  the  western  gates  of 
the  city.  It  was  distant  only  6  miles  from  Hiera- 
polis,  and  U  from  Colossae  (Col  4'*' Behind  the 
hills  to  the  south,  only  a  few  miles  away  from  the 
city,  rises  the  great  range  of  Mount  Salbakos 
(BabaDagh),  and  to  the  south-east  Mount  Kadmos 
(Khonas  Dagh),  both  reaching  to  the  height  of 
about  8000  ft.  above  the  sea,  while  the  city  is 
only  about  800  or  900  ft.  above  the  sea.  Before 
Laodicea  was  founded,  the  chief  town  or  village  of 
this  part  of  the  valley  was  certainly  situat^  at 
Denizli,  6  miles  south,  close  under  Salbakos,  where 
the  natural  water-supply  was  extraordinarily 
abundant ;  and  after  Laocucea  decayed,  about  the 
end  of  the  11th  cent.,  Denizli  again  took  its  place 
as  the  chief  city  of  the  whole  vaUey.J  Laodicea 
was  dependent  for  its  water  on  an  aqueduct  whose 
maintenance  required  more  skill  and  prudence 
than  could  be  applied  in  the  12th  cent.  It  has 
ever  since  been  called  Eski-Hissar,  'the  CHd 
Fortress,'  as  distinguished  from  the  modem  city 
Denizli,  '  Full  of  mters.' 

The  site  of  Laodicea  is  now  utterly  deserted. 
The  ruins  are  not  conspicuous  or  imposing ;  the 
site  has  been  rifled  to  build  and  repair  Denizli, 
and  in  recent  years  much  injury  has  thus  been 
done  to  the  old  city. 

The  city  Laodicea  was  founded  to  be  a  garrison 
and  centre  of  Seleucid  power  in  the  country,  and 

*  Sve  nuoutiona  Citiei  and  BUh.  qf  Phr.  i.  pp.  S2,  37, 88,  44, 
47,  54.  The  form  AatdiaiM  occurs  chiefly  in  the  genitive  case, 
•ji  which  the  accent  of  taUs  on  the  same  43'llable  as 

that  of  A-cuiimnt. 

t  Op.  cit.  p.  26.   Ladhik  implies  an  original  Aiut/aaa,  not 

t  Op.  cU.  p.  201. 


population  was  selected  and  planted  there  likely 
to  oe  loyal  to  the  Seleucid  kings.  Hence  there  are 
some  traces  of  a  Syrian  element  in  the  population.* 
Jews  also  formed  part  of  the  citizens ;  these  may 
have  been  brought  there  by  the  founder,  or  been 
settled  there  by  Antiochus  the  Great  towards  B.c. 
200,  when  he  sent  2000  Jewish  families  from 
Babylonia  to  the  cities  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia 
(JosephuB,  Ant.  XII.  iii.  4).t  In  B.C.  62  Flaccos,  the 
governor  of  the  province  Asia,  refused  to  let  the 
money  which  was  regularly  sent  to  Jerusalem  by 
the  Jews  go  out  of  the  country,  because  he  feared 
that  the  loss  of  specie  might  be  dangerona  At 
Laodicea,  by  the  governor's  orders,  20  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  which  had  been  ooUected  oy  the 
Jews,  was  seized  ;  and  at  Apameia  100  pounds 
weight  (Cicero,  pro  Flacco,  68).  A  letter  of  the 
Lac^cean  magistrates  is  preserved  by  Josephos 
{Ant.  xiT.  X.  20),  promising  to  obey  the  Roman 
orders,  and  grant  full  reli^ous  freedom  to  the 
Jews. 

Laodicea  was  a  small  city  until  after  the  Roman 
period  had  begun ;  then  it  rapidly  became  great 
and  rich.  Destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  A.D.  60, 
it  disdained  to  seek  help  from  the  liberality  of  the 
Emperors,  as  many  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Asia 
had  done  ;propriis  maibus  revaluit  (Tacitus,  Ann. 
xiv.  27).  Hence  its  boast.  Rev  3"  '  I  am  rich,  and 
have  gotten  riches,  and  have  need  of  nothing.'  It 
was  renowned  for  the  beautiful  glossy  black  wool 
of  its  sheep,  and  carried  on  a  great  trade  in 
garments  manufactured  from  this  wool.  Giving 
to  its  central  position  at  the  point  where  the  great 
trade-route  from  the  East  was  joined  by  several 
branch-roads,  and  its  importance  as  chief  city  of 
the  Cibyratic  convenius,  to  which,  at  stated  inter- 
vals, the  people  of  many  cities  and  a  large  distriut 
flocked,  it  became  a  centre  of  banking  and  financial 
transactions;  and  Cicero  intended  to  cash  there 
his  bills  of  exchange  (Ep.  ad  Fam.  iii.  5.  4).  Hence 
Rev  3"  '  I  counsel  thee  (not  to  take  the  gold  of  thy 
buikers,  but)  to  buy  of  me  gold  refined  by  fire, 
and  (not  the  glossy  black  garments  made  in  the 
ci^,  but)  white  garments.' 

Laodicea  was  not  far  east  of  the  temple  of 
Men  Karou,  connected  with  which  was  a  famous 
school  of  medicine  in  the  century  immediately 
before  and  after  Christ.  There  was  an  article 
called  '  Phrygian  Powder,'  used  to  cure  weakness 
of  the  eyes;  it  is  very  probable  that  this  was 
made  at  LAodicea.t  Hence  '  I  counsel  thee  (not  to 
use  thy  'Phrygian  Powder,'  but)  to  buy  of  me 
eyesalve  to  anoint  thine  eyes  that  thou  mayst 
see '  (Rev  3'"). 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  history  of 
Christianity  in  Laodicea.  Timothy,  Mark,  and 
above  all  Epaphias  (Col  1'),  are  likely  to  have  been 
first  instrumental  in  spreading  the  new  religion  in 
the  Lvcos  valley;  after  them  came  Philip  the 
Apostle,  and  (according  to  late  tradition)  John. 
Archippus,  Nymphas  (Col  4"),  and  Diotrephes 
(3  Jn  ■),  are  named  by  untrustworthy  tradition  as 
the  first  bishops  of  Laodicea.  Sagans,  a  bishop  of 
Laodicea,  died  a  martyr  about  a.d.  166.  Sisinmus, 
a  bishop,  and  Artemon  a  presbyter,  under  Dio- 
cletian, are  mentioned  in  the  Acta  S.  Artemonia 
(Oct.  8),  a  late  and  poor  production. §  Few  Chris- 
tian inscriptions  are  known.  Laodicea  was  repre- 
sented by  Its  bishop  Kounechios  at  the  Council  of 
Nicaea,  A.D.  325 ;  and  a  council  was  held  in  the 
city  about  344-363.    It  was  the  leading  bishopric 

*  Op.  eit.  p.  8S. 

t  On  the  history  of  the  Phrygian  Jews  (who  seem  to  have 
been  far  more  numerous  in  Apameia  and  Central  Phrygia  than 
in  Laodicea)  see  op.  eit.  pt.  ii.  ch.  xv. 

}  So  the  famous  Polemon  uf  Laodicea  was  called  '  tb< 
Phrygian '  by  hia  admirer  Herodes  Atticus,  op.  cit  pp.  44,  62. 

{  Other  martyrs  at  Laodicea,  op.  cit.  pt.  ii.  pp.  404,  6U 
Add  Trophimus  and  Thalliis.  Acta  Sanet.,  11th  March. 
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of  Phrygia  throaghont  the  Christian  period.  The 
8ub»criptUinattbeendof  1  Ti,  iypdtpr/  ivi  AaoSuctlas, 
haa  no  authority,  and  ia  certainly  false.  The 
Eftistle  called  4  i'  AaoSuceUu  (Col  4")  is  perhaps  the 
existing  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (wh.  see).  The 
so-called  Epittola  ad  Laodicetues  is  a  late  and 
worthless  forgery.  St.  Paul  himself  had  never 
visited  the  Lycos  valley  (Col  2'). 

Laodicea  is  classified  by  NT  writers  under  the 
geographical  name  Asia.  Zahn,  however,  and 
Blaas  consider  that  St.  Luke  reckoned  it,  not 
under  Asia,  bat  nnder  Phiygia  (see  Lydia,  against 
this  view). 

LmKATDU.— Mo«t  of  what  bM  beeo  laaraed  about  Laodicea 
!•  ocUected  by  Bamiay,  OUiet  and  Bitlicvnet  «/  Phrygia,  pt.  L 
MX  1-83,  MSt;  pt.  U.  pp.  618B.,  M2ir.,  7851.  ADdereon  in 
Jtwitai  9f  HeOmic  Stridiu  0807),  p.  404  S.,  and  Weber  In 
Jakriuek.  dst  Anh.  ImtitvU  (1896), Jpt.  L,  supplement  that 
work.  Amonf  the  older  trarellen  Hamlltoa  givea  the  best 
•ooount;  but  Smith,  Pooocke,  Ohandler,  Arundell,  Fellows, 
Texier,  are  aU  worth  readini.  w.  M.  KaMSAT. 

IiAODICEANB  (Aooiucett,  Latin  Leuidicensts)  is 
the  correct  term  for  the  people  of  Laodicea  (Col 
4").  AaoJuceiH  is  the  invariable  form  on  coins. 
KaoSun^it  ia  used  in  the  sense  of  'made  in,  or 
belonging  to,  Laodicea ' ;  and  in  Latin  Laodicenus 
also  occasionjdly  is  used  for  a  man  of  Laodicea. 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 

LAPPIDOTH  (rtTsV  'torches,'  'flames,'  cf.  Ex 
20";  B  Ao0«»«<4#,AAo0i«ii#).— Husband  of  Deborah, 
Jg  4*.  For  the  form  of  the  name,  with  the  fern, 
plar.  ending -«3tA,cf.  Nabotb,  Meremoth,  Meraioth, 
Jeremoth,  Mikloth ;  prob.  an  intensive  plnr.  (KOnig, 
Syntax  d.  Heb.  Spr.  §  261),  perhaps  with  a  figura- 
tive meaning  (Bdttcher,  Lehrbueh,  %  719a).  Jewish 
commentators,  e.g.  D.  Kimcbi,  Levi  ben-Gersbom, 


p.  69.  Other  Jewish  interpretations  explain  that 
Deborah  was  'a  woman  of  torches,'  i.6.  made  wicks 
for  the  sanctuary,  or,  '  a  woman  of  flames,'  refer- 
ring to  the  fiery  or  energetic  character  of  her 
prophesying.   T'nese  explanations  are  improbable. 

G.  A.  Cooke. 

LAPWING.— See  Hoopoe. 

LAROE. — Like  Lat.  largus,  'large'  formerly 
expressed  abundance  rather  than  bulk.  Its  mean- 
ings in  AV  are  all  practically  obsolete,  and  are 
apt  to  be  missed.  1.  Spacious,  of  great  extent,  as 
Jg  18"  '  When  ye  go,  ye  shall  come  unto  a  people 
secure,  and  to  a  large  land '  (on;  njqT  pviri,  RV 
'  and  the  land  is  large ' ;  lit.  '  spacious  on  both 
hands');  Neh  4"  'The  work  is  great  and  large, 
and  ire  are  separated  upon  the  wall,  one  far  from 
another';  Is  30"  'In  that  day  shall  thy  cattle 
feed  in  large  pastures' ;  Jer  22"  'I  will  build  me 
a  wide  bouse  and  large  chambers'  (oTir;?  i^^B^ 
AVm  *  throngh-aired  chambers ' ;  RV  '  spacious 
chambers');  Rev  21"  'And  the  city  lieth  four- 
square, and  the  length  is  as  large  as  the  breadth ' 
(RV  'as  great  as  the  breadth').  Cf.  Howell, 
Letter*,  L  i.  5,  '  I  pray  God  bless  us  both,  and 
send  us,  after  this  large  Distance,  a  j(^ful  meet- 
ing.' 2.  Uneonfined,  free,  as  2  S  22*»  ||  Ps  18"  '  He 
brought  me  forth  also  into  a  large  placet'  (371?, 
tf*  'a  large  place,'  also  in  Ps  US',  Hos  4>*,  but  in 
Ps  31*  'a Targe  room,'  RV  '  a  large  place' ;  except 
in  Hos  (where  see  Cheyne's  note),  it  is  an  expres- 
«on  denoting  great  prosperity.  De  Witt  trans- 
lates Ps  18"'  'He  brougnt  me  forth  into  room 
uneonfined,'  and  points  out  that  the  opposite  is 
the  'calamity,'  or  'sore  pressure 'of  the  previous 
verse) ;  2  Es  1>*  '  I  led  yon  through  the  sea,  and 
in  the  beginning  gave  yon  a  large  and  safe  pas- 
sage' (plateas  vobis  in  invio  munitas  exhibui,  RV 
'where  there  was  no  path  I  made  for  yon  high- 


ways'). Cf.  Mt  7"  Rhem.,  'Enter  ye  by  the 
narrow  gate,  because  brode  is  the  gate,  and  large 
is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  perdition.'  So  HaU, 
Works,  iL  2,  'None  but  a  sonne  of  Aaron  might 
offer  incense  to  God  in  the  temple ;  and  not  every 
Sonne  of  Aaron,  and  not  any  one  at  all  seasons : 
God  is  a  God  of  order,  and  hates  confusion  no 
lesse  than  irreligion :  albeit  he  hath  not  so  straitned 
himselfe  under  the  Gospell,  as  to  tie  his  service 
to  persons,  or  places,  yet  his  choice  is  now  no 
lesse  curious  because  it  is  more  large ;  he  allowes 
none  but  the  authorised,  be  authorisetii  none  but 
the  worthy.'  Cf.  also  Sbaks.  As  You  Like  It,  II. 
vii.  48— 

■  I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  lam  a  charter  as  the  wind. 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please ' ; 

and  Hamlet,  TV.  ir.  36 — 

'Sure,  He,  that  made  us  with  such  large  dlsooane, 
LooUngr  befon  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  fust  In  us  udUsed.' 

3.  Liberal  in  giving,  only  Mt  28"  'They  gave 
large  money  unto  the  soldiers'  (Tindale's  tr., 
Gr.  ipyipia  iKoni).  This  meaning  was  once  very 
common.   Thus  Shaks.  2  Henry  VL  I.  i.  Ill — 

'  the  poor  King  Beignier,  whose  large  style 
Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse ' ; 

and  Dryden,  Brit.  Bed.  L  86— 

*  Large  of  his  treasures,  of  a  soul  so  great 
As  iQis  SBd  crowds  his  universal  seat.' 
In  Oal  611  we  have  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  modem 
use,  'To  see  how  luge  a  letter  I  mive  written  unto  you  with 
mine  own  hand.'  The  Or.  is  nx/xuc  yfiuiiMrn,  which  BV 
translates  'with  how  large  letten,'  introducing  the  modem 
meaning  of  '  larife '  unmistakably.  Field  (OttuntjTorv.  liL  117), 
who  calls  the  RV  the  only  poaidble  rendering,  says,  *  St.  l*aul 
was  a  very  indifferent  penman,  and  when  he  did  not  employ  an 
amanuensis,  was  obliged  to  write  in  very  large  and,  probably, 
ill-shaped  characters.'  He  illustrates  from  Plutarch's  Cata: 
'  In  describing  Oato's  method  of  educating  hia  son,  the  historian 
tells  us  tlwt  Be  wrote  histories  for  liim  vith  his  own  hand  and 
in  large  ^aracttn'  (lii^ruf)  *tu  fuymXn  yfi/t/imn'X  The 
Eng.  word  recalls  Hilton's  Sonnet  *  New  Forces  of  Consdenoe  '— 

'  New  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large.' 

The  phrase  '  at  large '  occurs  Wis  19*  '  For  they 
went  at  large  like  horses'  {ivt/i'^Sriaap,  Vulg.  de- 
pa  verunt  [escam];  RV  'they  roamed  at  large'); 
Sir  47*^  'After  him  [David]  rose  up  a  wise  son, 
and  for  his  sake  he  dwelt  at  large  (xarAwrer  4y 
trXaTvan^ :  Bissell  explains,  '  He  was  no  more 
full  of  care  for  this  and  that;  he  gave  up  all 
to  the  management  of  his  wise  son.  But  Ball 
[QPBl,  'Solomon  enjoyed  ease  and  freedom  for 
David's  sake');  2  Mac  2™  'To  stand  upon  every 
point,  and  go  over  things  at  large,  and  to  l>e 
curious  in  particulars,  belongeth  to  the  first  author 
of  the  story '  (»e/)i  iramir  irouurBai  \ir/ov,  RV  '  to  in- 
dulge in  long  discussions,'  RVm  '  to  provide  a  place 
for  discussions.'  Fritzsche  prefers  the  reading  of 
oodd.  A  and  V  weplrarop  TouurSat  \6yuv,  'to  make  the 
round  of  matters').  Cf.  Rhem.NT,i>.204(.<4r(^men^ 
to  John's  Gospel),  'the  intent  of  this  evangelist 
writing  after  the  other  three,  was,  to  omit  the 
Actes  of  Christ  in  Galilee,  because  the  other  three 
had  written  them  at  large;  and  to  reporte  his 
Actes  done  in  lurie,  which  they  had  omitted.' 

Largely,  in  the  sense  of  freely,  occurs  in  1  Mao 
16"  '  when  Simon  and  his  sons  had  drunk  largelv ' 
(iluBiaeTi,  RV  <  had  drunk  freely' ;  Ball  and  Bissell, 
'  were  drunk,'  which  is  the  only  possible  meaning). 
Cf.  North's  Plutarch,  '  Alexander,'  p.  687,  '  Then 
did  Alexander  ofier  ereat  presents  unto  the  god, 
and  gave  money  largely  to  the  priests  and  ministers 
of  the  temple.' 

Largeness  occurs  only  1  K  4'*  '  And  God  gave 
Solomon  wisdom  and  understanding  exceeding 
much,  and  largeness  of  heart '  (3^  VP),  where  the 
meaning  is  not,  as  now  understood,  a  chaiitable 
disposition,  but  breadth  of  intellectual  interest, 
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the  difference  being  due,  however,  to  the  differ- 
ence lietween  the  Heb.  and  Eng.  osee  of  'heart' 
Thus  the  marg.  of  the  Geneva  Bible  (eopied  into 
the  Biahops'  Bible)  explains  the  phrase,  'able  to 
comprehend  all  things,'  where  the  tr.  u  'a  large 
heart.'  Bat  it  is  probable  that  as  first  used  by 
Wyclif  the  Eng.  phrase  meant  liberality  in  giving, 
as  the  marg.  note  to  the  1388  ed.  has  '  largenetse 
of  herte,  to  spende  in  greet  worsohip.'  Cf.  Elyot, 
Gvvemour,  ii.  104,  'CroesuB,  the  riohe  king  of 
Lidia  .  .  .  saide  on  a  tvme  to  Cyrus,  when  he 
behelde  his  liberalitie,  tnat  suche  largenesse  as 
he  used  shulde  bringe  hym  in  povertie,  where, 
if  he  lysted,  he  mought  aocumulate  up  treasure 
incomparable.'  J.  Hastinos. 

USCITIOnSHBSS  is  the  tr.  in  AV  and  RV  of 
Ari\ytM  in  Mk  7",  2  Co  12",  Gal  6»,  Eph  4>»,  I P  4», 

Jnde  *.  The  Gr.  word  is  found  also  in  Ro  13", 
where  both  versions  have  '  wantonness,'  and  three 
times  in  2  P,  vix.  2°  TR  roXXol  4^aKo\ave^iaov<ru' 
auTur  TcSt  druXtiatt,  AY  'many 'shall  follow  their 
pernicious  ways,'  but  edd.  ifft\y€lan,  whence  RV 
'  their  lascivious  doin^ ' ;  V  in  irtKytlf  Amnaoitrlt, 
AV  '  filthy  conversation,'  RV  '  lascivious  life ' ; 
and  2"  ictKytiait  AV  '  through  much  wantonness, 
RV  '  by  lasciviousness.'  In  LXX  ia(Ki*ia  occurs 
only  twice.  Wis  14*  AV  'shameless  nndean- 
nest^'  RV  'wantonness';  and  3  Mao  2*  'acts  of 
impiety.* 

'The  etymology  of  d«A7tui  has  had  a  curious 
history.  The  derivation  from  a  uriv.  and  a 
Pisidian  city,  is  still  mentioned  oy  lexicographers, 
though  it  IS  doubtful  if  it  was  for  morality  or 
immorality  that  that  city  was  famous :  Thayer- 
Grimm,  'whose  citizens  excelled  in  strictness  of 
morals ' ;  Trench,  '  whose  inhalntants  were  in- 
famous for  their  vices.'  The  favourite  derivation 
in,  however,  a  and  afkya,  8(Kyia  to  charm.  But 
the  use  of  the  word  in  IH"  alone  is  sufficient  to  fix 
its  meaning  and  to  show  that  '  lasciviousness '  is 
too  restricted  and  definite  to  cover  it  all.  The 
meaning  is  absence  of  restraint,  indecency ;  and 
although  that  is  generally  regarded  as  shown  in 
sensnaBty,  there  are  passages,  as  Mk  7"  and 
1  P  4',  where  sensuality  is  not  yet  in  sight.  In 
the  latter  passage,  as  Salmond  points  out,  the 
writer  begins  with  a  ^neral  term  ('excesses') 
sufficient  to  include  unbridled  conduct  of  all  kinds, 
and  then  passes  to  particulars,  "rrench  thinks 
'wantonness'  the  best  rendering,  'standing  as  it 
does  in  a  remarkable  ethical  connexion  with 
iafKytui,  and  having  the  same  duplicity  of  mean- 
ing,' t.e.  indeceni^  in  general  and  sensuality  in 
particular.  See  Trench,  NT  Synonym**,  p.  64ff., 
and  Thayer,  NT  Greek  Lex.,  t.v.  The  leading  idea 
in  the  word  is  probably  conduct  that  is  shameless. 
It  is  thus  joined  with  wopvtia  and  dicaSapffla  in  2  Co 
\^  and  Gal  6",  where  Topcela  is  a  special  form  of 
imparity ;  amSapirla  ondeanness'  of  any  kind  that 
may,  however,  be  unseen ;  dfffKyeia  uncleanness 
that  shocks  public  decency.  See  Lightfoot  on 
Cal  5'»  and  1  Th  2»  (the  latter  m  Notes  on  Epp.  of 
Paul,  p.  21).  It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the 
places  in  which  'lasciviousness'  is  found  it  has 
been  introduced  by  the  AV  translators.  The 
earlier  word  is  nearly  always  '  wantonness '  (except 
in\"  ^      —  "i-"— •'---■^  -     >  f 

and 
has 

'  wantonness '  of  2  P  S**  into  '  lasciviousness, 

J.  Hastinqs. 
LASEA  (Adtraia)  is  never  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  author  except  St.  Luke ;  but  in  the 
'  hundred-citied'  Crete  it  is  not  strange  that  an 
unim]K>rtant  tovn  should  be  only  once  mentioned. 
Lasaia  was  neai  Fair  Havens  (Ac  27');  and  as 
Si.  Paul's  ship  li>.y  for  some  considentUe  time  in 


the  Havens,  it  would  be  neoessaiy  to  pnnbaie 
stores  from  the  city,  on  which  acoonnt  it  comes  to 
be  mentioned  the  historian.  The  ruins  of  the 
city  were  exanuned  in  1856  by  the  Rev.  G.  Brown. 
They  are  about  5  miles  east  from  the  Havens,  and 
1  mUe  east  from  Cape  Leonda  or  Leona;  and 
according  to  Mr.  Brown  are  still  called  Ad^aui  by 
the  Cretan  peasantry.  This  may  probably  be  the 
Lisia  mentioned  in  the  Peutinger  Tables  as  16 
miles  south  from  €Sortyna.  In  an  air  line  the 
distance  on  the  map  seems  hardlv  more  than  12 
miles ;  but  in  mountainous  Creto  the  road  may  be 
16  miles.  Mr.  £.  Falkener  has  published  an  old 
Venetian  description  of  the  island  of  Creto,  which 
mentions  in  this  neighbourhood  a  place  Lapses, 
with  a  mined  temple  (Mr.  Brown  mentuws  two 
temples). 

LnmATUBB.— Smith,  Vopag*  and  SMvwrtk  <t  St,  Awl, 
Srd  mL  p.  2»Sf. ;  lUkanar  in  Mumm  vC3tu*.  Awtiq.  (1862), 
p.  »T.  W.  M.  Rausat. 

LiSHA  (jn^,  A  Acdro,  E  and  La&  Admt).  —  Men- 
tioned only  in  6n  lO**,  forming  the  boondary  of 
the  Canaanites  towards  the  east.  Jerome  and 
Jems.  Targum  identify  with  the  famous  hot 
springs  of  (Jallirrhoe  in  the  W&djr  Zerka  Main  to 
tne  east  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  this  appears  to  be 
too  far  to  the  north,  and,  as  Dillmann  remarks,  we 
rather  expect  a  sitaation  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea  or  of  the  GbOr.  Wellh.  (JBDTh  xxi. 
403  f.)  would  change  vtb  into  or  o^^,  t.e.  Laish 
(Dan)  on  the  northern  boundary  of  CMiaan ;  but 
the  boundary  from  north  to  south  seems  to  have 
been  sufficiently  given  in  the  words  '  from  Zidon 
.  .  .  to  Gaza,'  and  we  expect  a  boundary  now  in  a 
new  direction,  namely,  from  west  to  east  One 
might  think  of  the  promontory  el-LiiAn  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  if  this  were  in- 
tended, the  art  would  have  been  found,  ^'jn,  as 
in  Jos  IS*.  J.  A.  Sblbie. 

LASSHiSON.— Amongst  the  kings  subdued  by 
Joshua,  the  MT  (followed  by  AV,  RV)  includes 
the  king  of  Lasaharon  (AVm  Sharon).  In  the 
Onomat.  {».  '  Saron ')  the  name  Sharon  is  applied 
to  the  region  between  Tabor  and  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias,  stated  to  be '  still  caUed  Sarona.'  The 
name  Sar6na  is  at  the  present  day  applied  to  a 
ruin  on  this  plateau,  which  is  a  possible  site  for 
Lassharon  (SwP  vol.  L  sheet  vi.).  Sarona  is 
mentioned  on  the  list  of  Thothmes  ill.  See 
Palestink. 

The  text  of  Jos  12"  appears  to  be  in  some  dis- 
order. While  MT  has  fi^V  %)9  ^5v.  B  of  the 
LXX  has  fiairiMa  'O^x  r^t  'Apiix  (A  simply  Pa<ri\4a 
'AipiK),  where  'A/xic  is  doubtless  a  cormption  of 
Sa/x^y.  The  Heb.  text  before  B  would  thus  appear 
to  have  been  fnf^  peij  'king  of  Aphek  in 
Sharon,'  the  Sharon  being  not  the  plain  of  that 
name  on  the  coast,  but  the  district  in  Galilee 
above  mentioned  (so  Dillm.  on  Jos  12" ;  cf.  Wellh. 
Sam.  p.  65).  C.  R.  CONDEK. 

LA8THENE8  {AaoSirrit),  an  officer  of  high  rank 
under  Demetrius  II.  Nikator.  He  bears  the  honor- 
ary titles  of  'kinsman'  {mrfytv^t  1  Mac  11")  and 
'  father'  {rar^p  ib.  11'")  of  the  king,  the  former  not 
necessarily  implying  near  relationsiiip  to  Demetrius 
(cf.  1  Mac  ICP),  and  the  latter  pointing  to  his 
superior  age,  and  to  the  advice  (cf.  Gn  46*  of 
Joseph)  and  protection  which  he  atibrded  to  the 
young  prince  (cf.  Rawlinson  and  ZOckler).  Himself 
a  Cretan,  he  raised  a  body  of  Cretan  mercenaries, 
and  enabled  Demetrius  to  land  in  Cilicia,  and 
wrest  the  throne  of  Syria  from  Alexander  Balaa 
(Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  iv.  3,  cf.  1  Mac  10*').  From  the 
new  kini;  Lasthenes  seems  to  have  received  some 
official  position,  possibly  that  of  governor  of  Coele- 
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Byrift  (ef.  1  Mm  10**).  Henoe  when  Demetrius 
waa  endeavouring  to  make  terma  with  Jonathan 
the  Maocabtean,  ne  wrote  to  Lasthenes  in  favour 
of  the  Jews,  and  forwarded  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 
the  Jewish  prince  (1  Mac  ll*",  Joe.  Ant.  xm.  iv. 
9).  It  is  pnibable  that  I^thenes  was  the  powerful 
favourite,  who,  by  encouraging  the  luxury  and 
tyranny  of  Demetrius,  eventntlly  brought  about 
hi8  overthrow  by  Tiyphon  (Diod.  zxziii.  4,  and 
Vales,  ad  loe.).  H.  A.  Whttk. 

UTCHBT  (id^,  iA^O-— The  word  refers  to  the 
leather  thongs  used  for  tying  on  sandals.  (See 
Dress,  vol.  l  p.  627^.  In  Gn  I4>  Abram  tells 
the  king  of  Sodom  that  he  had  taken  an  oath 
that  he  wonld  not  accept  at  his  hands  'from 
a  thread  to  a  shoe-latchet'  (Ssri|V^  iS]  Bt'9)> 
Bothing  of  his  most  worthless  possessions,  much 
lees  anything  of  value.  In  Is  ff"  it  is  stated  that 
the  army  to  be  brought  from  afar  against  dis- 
obedient Israel  would  be  of  such  disciplined  energy 
that  no  loose  girdles  or  broken  latchets  would  be 
seen  in  it.  John  the  Baptist  indicates  his  relation- 
shiD  of  inferiority  by  saying  that  he  is  unworthv 
to  loose  the  latchet  of  the  shoes  of  Christ  (Mk  V, 
Lk  3'*,  Jn  1").  Among  Orientals  everything  con- 
nected with  the  feet  and  shoes  is  defiled  and 
debasing,  and  the  stoo^in^  to  unfasten  the  dnstv 
latvhet  is  the  most  ins^ificant  item  in  sucn 
service.  G.  M.  Mackik. 

LATIN — In  Jn  19*  (Lk  23»  inferior  text)  it  is 
stated  that  the  inscription  on  the  tablet  placed  upon 
the  cross  by  Pilate  '  was  written  in  Hebrew,  and  in 
Latin,  and  in  Greek.'  There  seems  to  be  no  clear 
evidence  that  the  affixing  of  such  a  tablet  to  the 
eroBS  was  a  legal  req  uirement,  or  even  the  ordinary 
vsage.  But  a  tablet  or  placard  announcing  a 
criminal's  offence  was  often  carried  before  him  on 
his  way  to  execution,  or  hung  about  his  neck,  and 
sometimes  he  was  preceded  by  a  herald  proclaim- 
ing his  crime  (cf.  Sneton.  CaXig.  32,  Domit.  10; 
Dion  Cass.  Oetav.  M.  3.  7 ;  Euseb.  HE  5.  1.  44 ; 
Miahna,  Sanhedr.  0.  1,  10.  6).  Inscriptions  and 
Igrodamations  in  two  or  more  languages  were  not 
v_  common  (see  Joa.  Ant.  xrv.  x.  2,  3,  xii.  6).  The 
tablets  set  up  in  the  temple  at  Jems,  forbidding 
any  foreigner  on  pain  of  death  to  enter  Uie  Holy 
Place,  were  some  in  Latin,  some  in  Greek ;  Jos. 
BJ  V.  V.  2,  VI.  iL  4  (one  of  the  latter,  unearthed 
abont  twenty-five  years  ago  by  M.  Clermont- 
Uanneao,  is  reproduced  and  described  in  the  Bevtie 
Arehiologimte  for  1872,  p.  214 fi^;  cf.  PEF,  Twenty- 
one  Yeari  Work,  p.  167  f.).  Although  Greek 
formed  a  part  of  the  training  of  every  educated 
Roman,  and  was  the  widest  medium  oi  commimi- 
eation  even  in  Palestine,  yet  Latin  was  especially 
employed  as  the  legal,  official,  and  military  lan- 
gnage,  and  Roman  pride  was  disposed  to  M  ten- 
acious of  it  in  intercourse  with  provincials  (see 
Val.  Max.  2.  2.  2;  Dion  Cass.  57.  16.  3).  The 
emperor  (Jlaudins,  for  example,  who  was  fond  of 
Greek  learning,  and  an  adept  in  the  use  of  the 
language  (Sueton.  Claud.  42),  deprived  a  pro- 
minent Greek  of  Roman  citizenship  for  ignorance 
of  Latin  {ibid.  16).  Abundant  reif.  may  be  found 
in  Mayor's  note  on  Juvenal,  xv.  110. 

Respecting  the  influence  of  Latin  upon  the  later 
Gieek,  see  LANonAOK  07  the  New  Testament. 

J.  H.  Thayeb. 

UTIX  TBB8I0H8,  THB  OLD.*— Among  those 

*  AVtmrttOam  and  Id  tUa  wUole 
OL-OM  lM»ln  Tenlon  (or  Venion*). 
ArMv.mAnMa  fiir  laUMidit  LexauonnM*,  ad.  bv  E. 

WdlllUn. 

CSEL-Corpui  Saiptonm  Scdnlattleerum  LaHntnm, 
pah.  under  ■lupicca  of  Viaiuia  Acadonqr. 


witnesses  which  are  of  primary  importance  foi 
determining  the  text  of  NT,  and,  in  a  modified 
sense,  that  of  OT  also,  the  early  Lat  VSS  occupy 
a  foremost  place.  Hitherto,  perhaps,  their  im- 
portance has  not  been  sutficientfy  recognized.  But 
the  rapid  developments  in  the  science  of  textual 
criticism  which  this  century  has  seen  are  bringing 
more  clearly  into  view  their  unique  value.  Thii 
consists  mainly  in  their  high  antiquity,  on  the  one 
hand,  and.  their  extraordinary  faithfulness  to  the 
text  which  they  tr.,  on  the  otner.  The  last-nameA 
characteristic  has  never  been  disputed.  As  to  the 
other,  there  is,  at  least,  a  general  agreement  that, 
at  the  latest,  a  Lat.  tr.  of  tae  Bible  already  existed 
in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent.  A.D.  But  this  means 
much.  The  oldest  Greek  MSS  which  have,  as  yet, 
come  down  to  us,  cannot  be  dated  further  oaek 
than  the  4th  cent  The  great  majority  of  them 
must  be  placed  at  a  much  later  date.  The  early 
Lat.  VSS,  therefore,  as  extant  in  MSS  or  biblical 
quotations  in  the  Fathers,  supply  us  with  evidence 
prior  to  any  contained  in  Gt.  MSS.  But  tiiis 
comparison  must  be  made  with  caution.  Other- 
wise it  would  only  mislead.  Our  extant  Gr.  BfSS, 
of  course,  witness  to  a  text  far  earlier  than  the 
date  of  their  own  origin.  The  evidence  of  a 
version  is  only  second-hand.  And,  besides,  it  is 
always  more  or  less  local,  presenting  us  with  im- 
portant data  for  determining  one  particular  type 
of  text,  but  restricted  as  to  the  value  of  its  general 
bearing.  From  another  point  of  view,  however, 
this  limitation  has  advantages.  The  history  and 
character  of  the  version  miut,  of  necessity,  shed 
light  upon  the  history  of  the  Chuch  in  the  definite 
area  over  which  its  iuBuence  has  spread.  And  this 
is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  Lat.  VSS.  They  are 
closely  bound  up  with  the  origin  and  difiiision  of 
Western  Christianity.  Through  the  inflnence  of 
the  Lat.  Fathers  they  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
moulded  its  theological  conceptions  and  its  current 
theological  terms.  Finally,  to  the  history  of  the 
Lat.  language  their  contnbntions  are  invaluable ; 
for  they  preserve  the  late  Lat.  renderings  of 
an  extant  Gr.  original,  using  many  varieties 
of  synonyms,  many  abnormal  constructions,  and 
many  strange  formations,  all  of  which  reveal 
the  tendencies  of  the  later  language,  and  fi> 
with  more  or  less  certainty  particular  dialectical 
variations. 

I.  Name. — The  name  Old  Latin  is  used  here  to 
denote  the  Lat.  VS  or  VSS  which  existed  previous 
to,  or  independent  of,  the  great  revision  made  by 
Jerome  at  the  close  of  the  4th  cent.*  The  desig- 
nation is  derived  from  the  Lat.  Fathers  themselves, 
who  speak  of  'netus  editio,'  'antiqua  interpre- 
tatio,'  '  uetns  translatio,'  and  the  like.  It  seems 
time  now  to  abandon  the  misleading  term  '  Itala,' 
or  even  '  uetns  Itala,'  to  denote  the  pre-Hierony- 
mian  type  of  text.  For,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the 
name  'Itala'  is  most  ambignons,  and  forms  the 
central  point  of  one  of  the  Keenest  controversies 
which  has  ever  arisen  on  this  complicated  subject. 
The  expression  '  Old  Latin '  makes  no  assumption, 
but  simply  states  an  admitted  fact.  Under  this 
heading  there  might  fall  'mixed'  Lat.  texts,  in 
which  OL  and  Vulg.  readings  are  found  side  by 
side.   As  a  role,  however,  such  texts  have  a  Vulg. 

stud.  BibL  mSludiaBiblioa,  by  Membera  of  Univ.  of  Oxford 

4T0l«. 

SK-'T?uoImUc1u  Studisn  und  Kritiken. 
T.  II.  C=TexU  und  UnUrnuAujigm  (Oebhardt  and  Ear- 
nackX 

ZwTh  Zeittchri/t  fur  m^^ente>u^ftlic^u  Thtiogit. 
*8m  Wordsworth,  OL  BibUeal  TtxU,  L  p.  xxz:  'Old-Utb 
taxti  .  .  .  m«ui  all  early  I«tln  venloDi  of  ue  Bible  which  are 
not  Hleronymian,  of  whAterer  date  the  MSS  may  be  which 
contain  them,  or  In  whatever  country  they  were  current.'  It 
ia  eorely  refining  too  minutely  when  SittI  (Buralan-Miillec'i 
Jattmbaieht,  toL  Ixriii.  p.  248)  aoerts  that  t^je  terra  ■  pre 
HUironrmlan  ought  to  be  applied  mily  to  the  UhUeal  <— ^ 
Uoam  of  tlM  oldar  Fatham 
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base,  and  it  is  only  when  the  OL  element  in  them 
is  of  marked  importance  that  they  will  be  noticed 
below  (see  Vulgate). 

2.  We  have  spoken  above  of  the  OL  '  Version  or 
Vertiont.'  This  brings  before  us  a  much-debated 
question.  Was  there  originally  only  a  single  tr. 
of  the  Scriptures  into  Lat.,  or  were  there  several  or 
many  distinct  versions?  Before  discussing  the 
point,  let  OS  guard  against  certain  misconceptions. 
No  one  has  ever  argued  that  one  type  of  OL  text, 
whether  of  OT  or  NT,  presents  itself  in  the  Lat. 
MSS  or  Fathers  from  the  time  of  TertuUian  on- 
waids.  The  most  casual  comparison  of  our  exist- 
ing authorities  disproves  this  at  once.  For  while, 
as  we  shall  find,  both  MSS  and  Fathers  may  be, 
nith  caution,  classified  by  groups,  even  within 
those  provisionally  separate  classes,  a  considerable 
amount  of  variation  appears.  StiU  greater  and 
more  distinct  are  the  aiiferences  which  seem  to 
justify  us  in  shading  oS  those  groups  from  one 
another.*  That  is  to  say,  even  those  who  main- 
tain that  one  original  VS  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
subsequent  OL  texts,  are  ^uite  willing  to  admit  the 
existence  of  various  recennorw  of  that  version,  mode 
at  ditferent  times  and  in  different  countries.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  would  be  admitted  on  all  sides 
that  this  assumed  original  tr.  was  by  no  means  the 
work  of  one  hand  :  that  separate  books  were  done 
into  Lat.  by  separate  translators,  both  in  OT  and 
in  NT,  and  that  some,  in  all  probability,  were  tr<> 
at  a  later  date  than  others.  But  those  scholars 
who  adhere  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  original 
version  hold  that,  admitting  many  minor  differences 
both  in  readings  and  renderings,  there  appears, 
through  the  complexity  of  variations,  one  funda- 
mental groundwork.  While  the  various  authorities 
seem  to  move  on  different  lines  through  several 
verses,  they  return  to  an  agreement  sufficiently 
striking  to  demand  the  assumption  of  a  common 
80urce.T  Equally  important  names  can  be  adduced 
in  supnort  of  the  opinion  that  there  were,  at  least, 
several  distinct  OL  versions.^  And  certainly,  at 
first  sight,  there  seems  much  to  justify  the  hypo- 
thesis. The  same  passage  often  appears  in  very 
different  forms  in  the  various  MSS  and  Fathers. 
To  gain  some  impression  of  these  variations,  we 
have  only  to  turn  to  the  formidable  array  of 
parallels  from  MSS  and  Fathers  g^ven  in  such 
works  as  H.  Linke's  Studien  zur  IteUa,§  or  Ziegler's 
Die  lat.  Bibeliibersetzungenvor  Hieronymus.  How 
is  the  question  to  be  decided  ?  Quite  naturally,  an 
appeal  has  been  made  to  the  expressed  opinions 
of  the  Lat.  Fathers  themselves,  more  especially 
Au^stine  and  Jerome.  And  some  passages  in 
their  writings  seem  to  have  a  real  connexion  with 
the  problem.  Thus  Aug.  de  Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  11 : 
'Qui  scripturas  ex  Hebrses  lingua  in  Grtecam 
nertemnt  numerari  poesunt,  Latmi  autem  inter- 
pretes  nullo  modo :  ut  enim  cuique  primis  ildei 
temporibus  in  manus  uenit  codex  Gnecus  et  ali- 
qnantulum  facultatis  sibi  ntriuscjue  linguae  habere 
uidebatnr,  ausus  est  interpretan.'  Two  chapters 
further  on,  in  the  same  treatise,  he  says :  '  quoniam 
ot  quae  sit  ipsa  sententia  quam  plures  interpretes 
pro  sua  qnisque  facultate  atque  iudicio  conantur 
eloqui,  non  apparet,  nisi  in  ea  lingua  inspiciatur, 
ifuara  interpretantur.'  ||  He  also  speaks  oi  an  '  in- 
hnita  uarietas  Latinonim  interpretum,'  If  and  uses 

*  It  miut  be  noUoed  that  wa  an  not  here  aeparating  dilTer- 
encea  ot  reading  trom  difference*  ot  rtndering.  See  some  im- 
portant remarks  by  Sanday,  OL  Bibi.  Textt,  ii.  p.  xiii. 

t  See,  *.g.,  Beusch,  TMirtg.  QiiaHal-Schrift,  1882,  p.  244  If. : 
Fritasche  in  Uerzog,  RSt  vui.  p.  433  ff. ;  Zimmer,  SK,  1889,  ii 
p.  331  It. ;  Haussleiter  in  Zahn's  Fortchungm,  Iv.  pp.  72,  73. 

S  See,  e.g.,  Kaulen,  Gach.  d.  Vulg.  p.  107fl. ;  L.  Ziegler,  DU 
lat.  Bibtliiberultungen,  etc.,  Munich,  1879,  p.  4ff. ;  P.  Conaen, 
Jahrlmcher/.  protat.  Theol.  1881,  p.  607  If. 

I  Breslau,  1880.   It  beara  only  upon  the  Apocalypae. 

I      fM.  Chrit.  ii  13.  ^ 

1  /(>.  ii.  n. 


many  other  similar  expressions.*  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  Aug.  believed  in  a  large  number  of 
separate  OL  version8.t 

In  the  writings  of  Jerome  the  facts  are  pre- 
sented somewhat  differently.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  his  Pra/.  in  lib.  Paralip.  :  '  cum  pro  uarietate 
regionam  diuersa  ferantur  exemplaria,  et  germana 
ilia  antiquaque  translatio  corrupta  sit,  atque 
uiolata,  nostn  arbitrii  putas  aut  e  pluribus  iudicare 
quid  uenun  sit  aut  nounm  opus  in  neteri  opere 
cndere.'  And  again,  Epist.  ad  Damasum :  '  si  enuu 
Latinis  exemplaribus  fides  est  adhibenda,  responde- 
ant  quibus:  tot  sunt  ptene  quot  codices.;  Sio 
autem  aeritas  est  qvuerenda  de  pluribus,  cur  no& 
ad  Grtecam  originem  reuertentes  ea  quis  uel  a 
uitiosis  inteipretibus  male  edita  uel  a  prssump- 
toribus  impentis  emendata  pemersins  uel  a  librariis 
dormitantibus  aut  addita  sunt  aut  mntata  cor- 
rigimus?'  See  also  his  Prcef.  in  lib.  Job.  It 
seems  as  if ,  in  the  passages  quoted,  Jerome  is 
thinking  rather  of  separate  and  most  corrupt  re- 
censions or  copies  (exemplaria)  of  the  tr°  than  of 
several  distinct  versions.  For  in  the  first  he  con- 
trasts the  'germana  antiquaque  translatio'  with 
the  '  diuersa  exemplaria '  of  it  which  have  arisen 
through  corruption  and  local  variations.  And  he 
coxdd  scarcely  speak  of  there  being  almost  as  many 
separate  ti™  as  there  were  MSS.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  passages  can  be  quoted  from  his  writ- 
ings which  give  colour  to  the  opposite  hypothesis. 
So,  e.g.,  in  his  Prmf.  in  Proverb,  he  talks  of  '  im- 
periti  translatores ' ;  in  Epist.  18.  21  of  '  interpre- 
tum uarietatem.'§  In  what  way  can  the  apparent 
confusion  of  the  evidence  be  harmonized  !  Perhaps 
we  are  not  justified  in  treating  these  statements  of 
the  Fathers  as  authoritative  on  the  subject.  There 
is  much  force  in  the  words  of  Zahn  :  II  '  It  is  a 
thoroughly  short-sighted  attempt  to  seek  in  the 
occasional  utterances ...  of  a  Jerome  or  an  Augus- 
tine regarding  the  Latin  Bible  an  answer  to  the 
questions  which  bear  on  the  date  of  its  origin,  the 
original  unity  or  multiplicity  of  translators.  These 
men  would  not  have  kept  back  from  us  a  definite 
tradition  regarding  the  place,  the  time,  the  origin- 
ator of  the  version  or  versions,  if  they  had  pos- 
sessed such.  .  .  .  What  they  say  has  neither  in 
form  nor  meaning  the  slightest  resemblance  to  an 
historical  tradition  or  an  ancient  report.  It  is 
rather  the  scanty  result  of  a  more  or  less  intelli- 
gent view  of  the  actual  facts  which  they  had  before 
their  eyes.'  We  cannot,  at  least,  be  blind  to  the 
rhetorical  exaggeration  in  the  passages  quoted. 
And  it  seems  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Jerome  and  Aug.  are  simply  putting  forward  their 
own  hypotheses  to  account  for  the  state  of  things 
which  they  find  existing.  Probably,  they  could 
give  no  more  definite  answer  to  the  question  before 
us  than  that  which  Jerome  gave  as  to  the  use  of 
Theodotion's  tr.  of  Daniel  by  the  Church  in  place 
of  the  LXX  :  '  et  hoc  cur  acciderit  nescio'  (Pncf. 
in  Dan. ).  It  is  along  other  lines  that  the  problem 
must  be  approached. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  a  comparison 
of  the  extant  OL  texts,  whether  in  MSS  or  Fathers, 
reveals  clearly  enough  a  large  number  of  more  or 
less  important  variations.  These  are  of  different 
kinds.    Sometimes  the  variant  consbts  in  the  use 

*  See  the  lam  collection  ot  quotationa  beailnit  <>■>  tt>i*  point, 
from  Aug.,  in  Ziegler,  op.  cU.  pp.  S-10. 

t  Wlaeman'a  attempt  (.Ettay  on  Various  SuUeett,  L  p.  24  (t.^ 
to  ahow  tliat '  interpretari '  and  ita  cognatea  can  be  uaed,  and  are 
used,  by  Aug.,  ot  receruiom  aa  well  aa  translationa,  la  now  dis- 
credited eren  by  detendera  ot  the  one-version  theory,  e.g. 
Fritzsche,  «p.  ctl.  p.  4S5. 

S  'Ot  no  paaiage  is  thisjudgment  more  true  than  ottUsaotual 
sentence  itaelt,  which  is  hardly  quoted  In  the  same  way  in  any 
three  MSS'  (B.  J.  White  in  Scrivener'a  Introduction,  voL  ii 
p.  42.   See  alao  Wordsworth  and  White'a  Vulgatt,  Frnta.  i  p.  2) 

I  See  Ziegler,  o/'.  eit.  p.  13. 

I  Gaeh.  a.  ST  Kanonn.  M.  1.  d.  U. 
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of  a  synonvm  :  sometimes  it  presappoaes  a  differ- 
ent onderlyinz  Gr.  text:  sometimes  it  shows 
another  form  of  oonstruction :  sometimes  it  lies  in 
an  addition  or  omission,  while,  at  times,  it  is  merely 
an  inversim  of  the  order  of  words  in  a  sentence,  or 
a  difference  of  spelling.  One  or  two  examples  will 
make  oar  meanmg  clear. 


followed  is  found  on  almost  every  page  of  the  OL 
versions  of  OT.  The  same  cause  woidd  also  be  at 
work  in  NT.  Add  to  this  the  carelessness  of 
scribes  and  the  independent  eiibrts  at  translating 
the  original,  either  deliberately  introduced  into  the 
text  or  graidually  gliding  into  the  text  from  the 
margin,  and  we  nave  causes  which  seem,  at  least, 


Matthew  2'-*. 


HOoi.Bob\eaiM\ 
Et  cum  hp  natns  esset 
in  bethlem  iud«e»  in  die- 
bos  herodis  regis  ecce 
magii  ab  oriente  uener- 
nnt  hieroeolima  dicentes 
nbi  est  qui  natns  est 
rex  iudsBof  nidimns  enim 
st^lam  .  .  .  Set  autem 
rex  herodes  tnrbatns  est 
et  tota  hieroeolima  cum 
eo.  Et  oonuocatis  omni- 
bos  sacerdotibns  et  scri- 
bit  plebia  qnierit  ab  eis 
nbi  if:  naacitnr. 


•  (Ood.  VerceUemisX 
Cum  ergo  natus  esset 
Jesus  in  bethlem  ciuit- 
ate  iudiBse  in  diebua 
herodis  regis  ecce  magi 
ab  oriente  nenerunt 
hieroeolyma  dicentes  nbi 
est  qui  natus  est  rex 
iudffiomm  uidimns  enim 
stellam  eins  in  orientem 
et  uenimns  adorare  eum. 
Audiens  autem  herodes 
rex  tnrbatns  est  et  omnis 
hierosolyma  cum  ipso. 
Et  [congreglauit  omnes 
principes  sacerdotnm  et 
scribaspopnli  et  interro- 
gabit  ab  eis  nbi  Christus 
nascitnr. 


Exodus  32"-' 


Ood.  WbreebarKtmi*. 
Et  andiuit  ihs  uocem 
populi  damantium  dixit 
ad  Moysen  uox  pngnee 
in  castris  auditor.  Et 
dixit  Moyses  non  est  uox 
de  principnm  cum  uirtnte 
sed  nec  uox  de  principnm 
fogse  sed  uocem  prin- 
dpatos  nini  ludentinm 
ego  audio.  Cumque 
sdpropinquasset  castne 
uiaet  oitnlum  et  ohoroe 
populL  Et  iratus  animo 
Moyses  proiecitdemanib 
suis  duas  tabulas  etoom- 
minnit  eas  sub  montem. 
Et  sumens  uitnlum  quern 
fecerant  eombussit  igni 
et  comminnit  eum  minu- 
tatim  et  seminauit  eum 
in  aqua  et  potanit  filios 
istraheL 


Ood.  Lugdaneoiii. 
Et  cum  audisset  leans 
damorem  populi  claman- 
tinm,  dixit  ad  Moysen  : 
non  uox  pugnee  in  castris 
auditnr.  Et  dixit  Mou- 
ses :  non  est  de  principi- 
bus  cum  oirtute,  aed  nec 
uox  de  principium  fugse 
sed  uocem  principatus 
nini  ego  andio.  Cum- 
que adpropinqnassent 
castrte  uident  nitttlom 
etchorospopoli:  et  iratus 
animo  Moyses  proiecit 
de  manibus  snis  dnas 
tabulas  et  comminuit  eas 
sub  montem.  Et  sumens 
uitnlnm  quem  fecerant, 
eombussit  eum  igni  et 
conteruit  eum  minutatim 
et  seminauit  eum  in 
aqua,  et  potauit  illnd 
fiuos  Istrahel. 

The  above  instances  are  taken  entirely  at  random 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  c^eements  and 
differences  of  the  parallel  texts.  It  must  be  said 
that  in  many  passages  the  differences  would  be 
found  to  be  far  more  considerable  than  in  either  of 
those  above.  Yet,  as  the  total  result  of  numerous 
comparisons  of  the  various  texts  with  each  other, 
one  IS  bound  to  admit,  at  least,  the  increasing  pro- 
bability of  the  conclusion  that  at  the  basis  of  all 
the  types  of  text  there  is  one  original  version  which 
has  determined,  in  great  measure,  the  character  of 
all  the  subsequent  revisions.*  For  surely  the 
diHerences  can  oe  reasonably  accounted  for.  In  OT 
we  know  that  at  this  time  the  MSS  of  the  LXX 
were  in  a  state  of  hopeless  confusion — a  confusion 
which  had  been  intensified  bv  the  misuse  of  Origen's 
critical  signs.   A  proof  of  tne  mixture  of  Gr.  texts 

*  Tlien  are  wme  books  in  which  two  types  o(  text  aeem  ter 
Bore  aaxked,  e.g.  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Apoc. ;  wlille  in 
otiien,  snch  as  the  Pauline  Epp.,  tbeie  is  a  mnch  closer 
rcsembtanoe  between  all  types  of  text.  This  snggests  one  of 
the  most  important  methods  to  be  followed  in  lnTe«tinting 
the  OL  Bible— that,  namely,  of  treating  each  group  of  nooks 
sepamely. 

VOI_  III. — J 


b  (Cod.  TeronensisX 
Cum  ergo  natus  esset 
Jesus  in  bethlehem  cinit- 
atem  iudeae  in  diebus 
herodis  regis . . .  oriente 
nenerunt  in  hierosoly- 
ma dicentes  nbi  est  qui 
natus  est  rex  iudceorum 
uidimns  enim  stellam 
illius  in  orientem  et 
uenimns  adorare  eum. 
Audiens  autem  rex  He- 
rodis tnrbatus  est  et 
omnes  hierosolyma  cum 
illo.  Et  congrega  .  .  . 
sacerdotum  et  scribas 
populi  et  interrogauit  ab 
eis  ubi  Christus  nas- 
ceretur. 


/(Cod.  BrixianiisX 

Cum  ergo  natus  esset 
Jesus  in  bethleem  iudea» 
in  diebus  herodis  regis 
ecce  magi  ab  oriente  ne- 
nerunt liierosol}rma  di- 
centes, nbi  est  qui  natus 
est  rex  iudteorum  uidi- 
mus  enim  stellam  eius 
in  orientem  et  uenimus 
adorare  eum.  Audiens 
autem  herodes  rex  tur- 
batua  est  et  omnis  hiero- 
solyma cum  Ulo.  Etoon- 
greganit  omnes  principes 
sacerdotum  et  scribas 
populi  et  requisiuit  ab 
eia  ubi  Chnstns  nas- 
oeretur. 


sufficient  to  explain  the  numerous  variations.*  As 
an  instance  of  what  was  possible,  the  Psalter  which 
Jerome  had  corrected  according  to  the  LXX  was  so 
corrupted  by  scribM  in  his  own  life-time  that  he 
was  compelled  to  emend  it  a  second  timet  But 
after  all,  as  Borkitt  pute  it :  $  '  whether  there  were 
one  or  two  independent  versions  ia  a  compara- 
tively minor  question  in  face  of  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  mdependent  versions  were  few  in 
number.' 

3.  The  problem  which  is  of  paramount  importance 
in  this  suDject  is.  Can  we  trace  the  history  of  the 
version  (or  versions)  ?  For  the  sake  of  the  subse- 
quent discussion  we  will  here  subjoin  a  list  of  the 
extant  authorities  for  the  OL  Bible.§ 

Old  TESTAKsm.—SBXATBUCB.—i.  Cod.Lntf- 
dunensis  [6th  cent].  At  Lyons  (MS  64).  6n  16>^* 
171-w  i9»-i«»  26»»-»  27-33"  37'-38"  42»^,  Ex  1-7" 
2i>-3»  25"-26'»  27*^,  Lv  1-18"  2S"^,  Nu,  Dt,  Jos, 
Jg  1-11"  (?).  Published  as  far  as  Dt  Il«,  by  U. 
iMbert,  Pent.  Versio  Lat.  Antiquinima,  ete.  Paris, 
1881.  Remaining  part  discovered  by  Delisle  in 
autumn  of  1895.  See  '  Academy,'  Nov.  30th,  1895. 
For  the  romantic  history  of  the  MS,  see  the  '  Avant- 
Propos '  of  Robert's  work.  2.  Fragments  in  CofU 
Ottoboniannt,  No.  66  [8th  cent].  In  Vatican. 
Fragg.  of  Gn  from  chs.  37,  38,  41,  46,  48-50 ;  of 
Ex  from  chs.  10,  11,  16,  17,  23-27.  Pub.  by  C. 
Vercellone  in  Varia  leetiones  Vulg.  etc  Tom.  L 
pp.  183  ff.  307  ff.,  Rome,  1860.  3.  Cod.  Wircebur- 
gensis  [6th  cent  ?].  Univ.  Libr.  of  WUrzburg  (MS 
64a).  Gn  36^'-  40"-»  41*^,  Ex  22'"*  2^-26'» 
32U-W  33U-W  35U-36>  39M0",  Lv  4"-6»  S^-d'  7»-"- 
M-iT.  a-s7  31-s.  s-u  iii->.  is-u.  o-a.  ST-<7  |7U_is3i  l9>i-20> 
20".  »-21»  22"-"  23»-»,  Dt  31"-".  Pub.  by  E. 
'RAvik»,  Par  Palimpiest.  Wircdmrgentium,  Vienna. 
1871.  <.Cod.Honacen8i8[5thor6thcent].  Hof- 
Bibliothek  at  Munich  (Lat  6225).  Ex  9"-10>« 
12"-14«  16"-20»  31"-33'  36'»-40*',  Lv  3"-4»  11"-1?» 
14"_15i»  i8"-20»,  Nn  3»*-4»  4"-5"  T""™  11*»-12»  'J9»- 
30»  31'«-35»  36*-",  Dt  8"- 10"  22'-23*  28'-"  30"-32». 
Pub.  by  L.  Ziegler,  Bruehstiiche  einer  vorhieron, 
Ubersetz.  d.  Pent.  Munich,  1883.  S.  Fragg.  of 
Genesis  (25"-28'),  from  a  Lat  VS  of  the  Qucest.  of 

•  See  Wellhaiuen  in  Bleek-s  Einleilnng  in  d.  AT*,  p.  BBS. 
t  See  P.  C^rssen,  EpUL  ad  Gaiatat,  p.  3. 
t  Old-Lot.  and  Itata,  p.  5. 

f  Books  marked  with  an  asterisk  the  writer  has  not  liad  the 

opportunity  of  seeing. 
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5)      LATIN  VERSIONS,  THE  OLD 


LATIN  VEESIONS,  THE  OLD 


PhUo.  Pnb.  by  F.  C.  Conybeare,  Expotxtor,  4th 
•ones,  vol.  iv.  pp.  63  ff.,  129  ff.  6.  Gn  12"-13>« 
15'""  in  Palimpaestut  Vindobonensis,  puh.  by  J. 
Belsheim,  1885. 

Historical  Books.— t.  Ruth.  Cod.  Compla- 
tensls  [9th  cent].  Univ.  Libr.  Madrid  (MS  31). 
Pub.  hv  S.  Berger,  Textet  Lot.  inid.  tU  VAne. 
Tat.  Paris,  1893.  2.  Jg  6  fr.  Com.  of  Verecandus 
in  Vercellone.  3.  Fragg.  of  Jg,  also  1,  2  8  and 
1,  2  R,  being  notes  on  margin  of  Cod.  Oothlous 
riOth  cent.}.  At  Leon.  Pub.  from  copy  in  Vatican 
by  C.  Vercellone,  Varice  Leetion**,  Tom.  iL  The 
hitherto  nnknown  Iklarginalia  of  Cod.  Goth,  have 
been  transcribed  bv  Linke  from  the  Vat.  copy, 
though  not  yet  puolished.  See  Archw,  viii.  2, 
pp.  311-12.  t4.  1  S  2^"'  from  MS  No.  2  at 
Einsiedeln  [15th  cent.].  Pnb.  by  S.  Berger,  op.  eit. 
S.  Some  verses  of  1  and  2  S  and  2  K  from  several 
Corbey  and  S.  Germain  MSS.  Pnb.  by  P.  Sabatier, 
Bihliorum  .  .  .  latina  Vertionei,  vol.  L  Paris, 
1751.  6. 1  8  9>-»  16»»-»,  2  S  2»-3»,  1  K  6".  From 
two  leaves  at  Magdebni^  and  Qnedlinburg. 
Fii«t  two  Fragg.  pnb.  by  W.  Schnm,  SK,  1876, 
p.  121  ff.  Allfonr  by  Weissbrodt,  Index  Uctt. 
Bruntbergetuii,  p.  11  £  IK  If-V.  Pab.  by 
A.  DUning,  Ein  neue*  Fragm.  d.  Quedl.  Itala- 
Codex,  1888.  7.  2  8  10»-1P'  14"""  (7th  or  8th 
cent.].  Parchment  leaves  at  Vienna.  Pnb.  by 
J.  Haupt,  *VeterxiatUekieron.  vert.  libr.  II.  Regum 
fragmenta  .  .  .  Vienna,  1877.  8.  1  S  l'«-2"  3»-4" 
en?  9in_ioJ  10>«_n»  14>*<«,  2  S  4>»-6»  10»-11"  13"*- 
14*  17'«-18»  [6th  cent.].  Palimpsest  at  Vienna. 
Pub.  by  J.  Belsheim,  'PcUinmiestus  Vindobonentii, 
1885.  9.  (a)  Cod.  Oorbeienifs,  No.  7  (now  MS.  lat. 
11541)).  At  Paris.  Book  of  Esther.;  Pnb.  hf 
Sabatier,  op.  ait.  (6)  Cod.  TalUcellanns,  B.  vii. 
Est  1-2.  Pnb.  by  Sabatier,  by  Tommasi,  more 
accurately  by  Bianchini.§  (e)  Cod.  Pechianus. 
Fragg.  of  Est  3-end.  Sabatier.  {d)  Cod.  Lat. 
Honacens.,  6239  [9th  cent)  Est.  Pub.  by  J.  Bel- 
sheim, Libra*  Tobia,  ludit.  Ester .  .  .  ex  Cod. 
Afonac.,  Trondhjem,  1893.  (e)  MB  of  Lyons,  No. 
386.  Beginning  and  oondnsion  of  Est.  Pnb.  by 
S.  Berger,  Notice,  pp.  81-32.  This  ancient  risumi 
of  Esther  also  found  in  Cod.  Complutentii,  Cod. 
Ctuinetuit,  No.  36,  Cod.  Monae.  6225,  Cod. 
AnUnwianut  E.  26  inferior,  of  which  second  alone 
has  been  pub.  (Biblioth.  Catin.  T.  i.  1873). 

POBTICA.1  BOOKS.— i,  (a)  Fragment  of  Flenry. 
Job  40>-*.n  Pnb.  by  Sabatier,  Tom.  i.  p.  904.  See 
also  Berger,  Hitt.  de  la  Vidg.  p.  86.  (6)  Fragg.  of 
Job  from  margin  of  Cod.  Gothieue  at  Leon  [10th 
cent.].  First  tew  lines  pnb.  by  Berger,  Notice,  pp. 
21-22.  2.  (a)  Cod.  Teronensig.  At  Verona.  Book 
of  Psalms.  Pnb.  by  Bianchini,  Ptcdterium  duplex 
cum  Cnntieit,  in  his  Vindieia  Canon.  Script. 
Rome,  1740.  (6)  Cod.  Sangermanensis.  Lat  MS 
No.  11947.  Biblioth^ne  nationale,  Paris.  Pnb. 
hr  Sabatier,  op.  eit.  Tom.  2.  (e)  Fragg.  of  OL 
Poalter  in  Palimpsests  at  Carlsmhe.  See  F.  Mono, 
'Latein.  Meeten,  p.  40 ;  also  *De  librit  palimpt.  p. 
48,  CarUnihe,  1855.  {d)  Considerable  eztnuns 
from  OL  Psalter  in  Mozaralnc  Liturgy  (Migne, 
Patrol.  Latinn,  T.  85).  See  Kaulen,  Geteh.  d. 
Vulg.  p.  199ff.  Gams,  Kirekenaeteh.  Spaniem, 
L  p.  Seff.  Readings,  fr.  4  Psaltt:  Camutense, 
Corbeienie,Mediolan€!nte,  Coislinianum  in  Sabatier. 
See  on  OL  Psalter  generally,  Lagarde,  Probe 
einerneuenAuigabederlatein.  Ubertetatng de*AT, 

t  See  Drirar,  iTote  on  Hib.  Text  qf  SamutL  m.  Izzrii- 
IzxzU;  WelUuuuen  In  Bleek's  BinUaung  in  d.  AT*,  p. 
(71  ff.  SobeiMi,  ZtO*.  /.  Kirchengack.  zt.  pp.  6«B-8  ref en  to 
two  MSS  with  OL  iwdisn  in  1  and  i  8. 

t  It  dtould  be  stated  that,  in  the  OL  Bible,  we  hare  not  an 
■xaotti*,baton]7arte)un<o(  I':stber.  SeeBemr,.yo(iM,p.  81, 

I  FiiuKote  Ckmm.  Script. ,  Rome,  17W. 

1  Hm  oontlnaoa*  text  ol  Job,  pabl.  as  OL  by  Sabatier,  Is  not 
OL  at  aU,  bat  a  rerlilon  taken  from  a  Tulg.  MS  and  pab.  by 
Manianay  Id  Hitronym.  Opp.  T.  1,  whence  Sabatier  derived  li 
Bee  Banin,  AtvsMnta  .  .  .  Antelt<enn.,  Ttaa.  1,  p.  U. 


1885.  See  also  H.  Ehrensberger,  PidUeriwm  Vetm 
(Tauberbischofsheim,  1887).  3.  (a)  Cod.  Na  9iW. 
Palimps.  Imperial  Library,  Vienna.  Pr2'-4"  W"** 
Pub.  by  A.  Vogel,  Beitr.  t.  HersteU.  d.  alt.  lat. 
BibeliMnetzung,  Vienna,  1868.  (6)  Palimps.  St 
Paul  in  Lavant-thale,  Carinthia.  Fr  15'^"  16"- 
17".  Pub.  by  F.  Mone,  "De  libr.  palimps.  (c)  Cod. 
11  of  St  GaU  [8th  cent].  Fragg.  of  Pr,  Ec,  and 
Ca.  Pub.  by  S.  Berger,  Notice,  p.  23  ff.  (d) 
Marginal  readings  from  Pr  in  MS,  Lat  11553. 
Biblioth.  Nat  Paris.  See  Berger,  Bist.  de  la  Vulg. 
p.  65.  (e)  A  few  Fragg.  of  n  in  Sabatier,  Tom. 
2.t  Fragg.  of  Ec  and  (Ja,  disc,  b^  AmellL  Still 
unpnb.  See  Ziegler,  Laiein.  Bibelitbers.  p.  107,  n.  6. 

Prophetical  Books.— i.  Fragg.  of  a  Wein- 
garten  MS  at  Fulda,  Darmstadt,  and  Stuttgart 
[prob.  6th  cent].  Hoa  4»-»«  6«- '  7"  8'*  9'""  12, 
portions  of  vv.«-  »•  »  13'-  •  13«-14»,  Am  6»«-6»  8"-9' 
S'-IO',  Mic  l»-3»  4»-7»,  Jl  l>-'«  2"  Jon  1"- 

4«,  jEzk  18^17«  17»-18«  24"-26"  26"-27'  ZI""" 
28I-"  42»-  "  43'»-44»  44»-t5«  46»-"  47*"  48«**,  Dn 
2"-"  9»-10".  Pnb.  in  full,  with  Appendix,  by  E. 
Ranke,  Fragm.  Vers.  .  .  .  antehieron.  Vienna, 
1868.  His  previous  work,  Fragm.  Hos.  Am.  et 
Mieh.  Marburg,  1856,  is  included  in  that  above 
named.  So  abo  Vogel's  Fragg.  <jf  Ezek.from  St. 
Paul  in  the  Lavant-thal.  Additional  Fragg.  of 
Prophets.  Weingarten  MS.  Stuttgart  Am  7"- 
8",  Ezk  18*"  20»-"  2T'-"  33*"  34«-^",  Dn  ll""". 
Pub.  by  E.  Ranke,  Fragm.  Stutgnrdiana,  1888.  2. 
Cod.  Wiroebnrgensii.  Palimps.  [prob.  6th  cent]. 
Univ.  Libr.  of  WUraburg  (MS  eWa).  Hos  l»-2" 
4'»-7>,  Jon  3"-4",  Is  29'-30«  46"-46",  Jer  12W-13" 
14"-".  Fragg.  of  16, 16,  17,18M-20*  20*'- »•»•"■"•'••" 
2l»-23»»  36»^"  38»-40»  41>-",  La  2"-3*,  Ezk  24"' 
26»-27«  34»-36»  87»-"  38»-"  40»-42"  46'-46»  48»-» 
Dn  [Sua]  l"-2'  3>*«'  (including  Oratio  Azarice) 
8'-9«  lO'-ll*  11"-"-  »-"•  (Bel  et  Drac.). 

Pub.  by  K  Ranke,  Par  Palimpsest.  Wircebur- 
gensium,  Vienna,  1871.§  3.  Fragg.  of  Is  and  Jer 
discovered  in  a  Bobbio  Lectionary  at  Turin  by  G. 
AmellL  Still  unpublished.  See  Ziegler,  Die  lat. 
B^iibert.  p.  105,  n.  2.  4.  Fragg.  of  Jerem.  from 
Cod.  Bangallensto,  No.  912.  Pub.  bv  TLsohendorf, 
Mon.  sacr.  et  prof.  p.  231.  More  fully  by  F.  C. 
Bnrkitt  as  Appendix  to  Old  Latin  and  the  Itala, 
p.  81  S,  Camb.  1896.  8.  A  few  'Cantica'  from  the 
nophets  in  Sabatier,  Tom.  2.||  Some  'Cantica' 
also  published  by  Fleck,  Witsensehaftliehe  Beise, 
Bd.  u.  Abt.  3,  p.  337  ff.  See  further,  Hamann, 
Canticum  Mogsi,  Jena,  1874,  and  Bianchini,  Vindi- 
ciar.,  etc. ,  who  pub.  7  '  Cantica '  f  r.  Verona  MS  of  Ps. 

Apocrypha.— 1.  Fourth  [Second]  Esdras.  Com- 
^ete  text  ed.  by  Bensly  and  James,  Cambridge 
Texts  and  Studies,  iii.  2,  1896.  For  particulars 
regarding  MSS  see  the  Introduction  to  the  above, 
and  also  TAc  Missing  Fragment  of  the  Fourth  Book 
of  Etra,  by  R.  L.  Bendy,  Camb.  1875.  2.  Third 
[First]  Esdras.  Two  OL  Texts.  Ordinary  Vulg. 
and  another  contained  in  MS  Lat.  Ill  of  Biblioth. 
Nat.  at  Paris  (printed  in  Sabatier) ;  in  Mazarine 
MS  29 ;  Douai  7  ;  Vienna  1191 ;  Madrid  E.  R.  8. 
Fragg.  of  another  text  in  Lagarde,  Septuaginta- 
StuSien,  1892,  TheU  2,  fr.  Lucca  MS.  3.  Tobit. 
OL  version  found  in  MSS  Biblioth.  Nat  lat  6,  93, 
161,  11605,  11663 ;  in  Cod.  Gothicus  at  Leon  ; 

f  Berber  point*  oat  that  titon  an  a  vait  number  of  varianu 
from  the  OL  In  Tulg.  MSS  of  the  Sapiential  booki,  e.g.  Pane 
MS,  11 653,  quoted  above  ;  Bible  of  Thtodulfe  ;  MS  No.  7  at  M  ptz. 

]  Sec  a  very  important  contribution  by  Oomlll,  Dot  Btich 
da  Prophelm  Euchiel,  Pioleg.  pp.  Comill  denote*  the 

Weingarten  Fragg.  by  w,  the  wurxburg  Palimp*.  by  A  (-HerM- 
poUnsU).  Two  new  Fragg.  of  Weing.,  Elk  SJC",  Dn  llis^a, 
pub.  by  P.  Oonsen,  Zmi  neu*  FragmmU,  etc,  Berlin,  1890. 

<  Thi«  tnoludet  the  Fraeg.  pub.  by  HAnUr,  Jfragm.  Vert. 
AnUhienm.  etc.,  Hatn.  Int). 

I  The  Fragg.  of  the  Prophet*  pub.  from  IaL  doMes  In  a 
palunn*.  at  Orotta  Femta,  by  J.  Oooa,  Rome,  1887,  are  not 
conaiaeied  to  b*  genuine  OL  even  by  Ooiza  himeelt.  He 
sappa*e*  that  they  are  a  veraion  made  partly  from  the  OU 
bat  braoght  Into  Mrioteit  agreement  with  the  Greek. 
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Cod.  Complntenris  at  liadrid  ;  Bible  of  Hnesca 
iMomo  Araneolonoo  of  Madrid) ;  MS  6239  at 
Munich  ;  \IS  7  at  Metz ;  E.  26  infer,  of  Ambroeian 
Libr. ;  Cod.  Rogio-Vaticanns,  No.  7.  Of  these, 
MSS  93.  11506,  11663  of  Bibl.  Nat.  and  Cod. 
K^o-Vat.  hare  been  pub.  by  Sabatier.  Munich 
MS  6239,  pub.  by  J.  Selsheim,  Libra*  Tobim  .  ,  . 
etc,  Trondhjem,  1893.  4.  Judith.  MSS  Biblioth. 
Nat.  lat.  6,  93,  11506,  11S49,  11553 ;  Cod.  Gothicus 
at  Leon  ;  Cod.  Complnt. ;  Bible  of  Hnesca ;  Anctar. 
E.  infra  2  of  Bodleian  ;  Metz  7  ;  Munich,  6239. 
Of  these,  93,  11505,  11549,  11553  of  Bibl.  Nat.  have 
been  pub.  by  Sabatier.  Mun.  MS  6239,  pub.,  as 
above,  by  J.  Belsheim.  8.  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
passed  into  Vulg.  unrevised.  See  Lagarde, 
Mittheilungm,  i.  241-282,  G«ttingen,  1884.  6. 
Sir  also  passed  into  Vulg.  unre vised.  See 
Lagarde,  op.  eit.  283-378.  Another  version  in 
a  Pragm.,  embracing  21»-"  221',  f^j^  j^g  at 
Toulouse,  pub.  by  C.  Donais,  Une  ancienne  Vertion, 
kUine,  etc,  Paris,  1896.  7.  Barueh.  Also  pre- 
served in  Vulg.  Another  OL  version  in  MSSBibL 
Nat  lat  11, 161, 11951  (pub.  by  Sabatier) ;  Arsenal 
66  and  70  ;  Vallicellanus  B.  7  (pub.  by  Sabatier  and 
also  Bianchini,  Vindicice) ;  Cod.  Casinensis  35 ; 
Keims  MS  No.  1  (in  Sab.).  8.  1  an<i  2  Mac. 
passed  into  Vulg.  unrevised.  Another  text  con- 
tuning  1  Mac  1-13,  pub.  by  Sabat  from  MS  11553 
of  Bib.  Nat  Text  of  2  Mac  from  MS.£  26  infer, 
of  Ambroeian  Lib.,  pub.  by  A.  Peyron,  Ji.  Tull. 
Cie.  Orai.  fragm.  ined.  Stuttgart,  1824,  L  p.  70  fT. 
Both  books  complete  in  Cod.  Complnt  Extracts 
from  OL  version  in  Cod.  356  of  Lyons.  See  for 
one  or  two  other  Frsgg.,  Berger,  Notice,  p.  88. 

Extracts  from  all  OT  books  except  Ru,  Ob,  and 
■Ion ;  and  from  all  Apocr.  books  except  3  and  4  Es 
in  Liber  d»  diuinit  Seripturi$  tiMe  Speculum, 
erroneonalT  ascribed  to  Augustine  [8th  or  9th 
cent].  Pno.  from  Cod.  Sessonanus,  No.  58  (now  in 
Biblioteoa  Vittorio  Manuele  at  Rome),  hy  A.  Mai 
(1)  in  ^ieilegium  Bomanum,  ix.  2,  pp.  1-88  ;  (2)  in 
Nova  Patrum  Bibliotheca,  i.  2,  pp.  1-117,  Rome, 
I8S2.  Pub.  from  six  MSS  by  F.  Weihrich,  voL  12 
of  CSEL,  1887.  See  especially  Weihrich's  dis- 
Kertatiom,  Die  Bibel-Exeerpte  de  diuin.  Script,  etc 
Vienna,  1893.  This  authority  quoted  as  m. 
Lagarde  in  Septuaginta-Studien,  1892,  TheU  2,  pp. 
!>-44,  pab.  some  OL  Fragg.  containing  genealo<;ies 
from  tne  whole  Bible.  These  are  partly  from  a  MS  in 
Cathedral  of  LuooasM  {e.  a.d.  670) ;  partly  from  a 
Bobbio  MS  at  Turin,  aependent  on  M=C.  He 
there  states  that  those  Fragg.  belong  to  the  Ch.  of 
N.W.  Africa.  Several  Fragg.  puUished  by  Ver- 
oellone  in  Dittertaiioni  Accadetmche,  Rome,  1864 ; 
also  Gnatafson,  Fragm.  Vet.  Tett.,  Helsingfors, 
1881. 

NBW  TE8TAMSNT.+ 

GospMiM. — a.  Cod.  VeroellenslB  [4tL  cent  or  perh. 
later].  Cathedral  of  Vercelli.  Four  Crospp.  Many 
words  and  letters  mutilated  or  missing.  Want- 
ing in  Mt  24«-26»,  Mk  i»«4"-»;  aim.  entirely 
4«t«i»;  15»-16',  Lk  1'-";  11*-"  aim.  entirely; 
llis-n  12**^.  Pub.  by  J.  Trico,  Saerosanctut 
Svangg.  Cod.  S.  Eu*eh.  etc  Milan,  1748  ;  by  Bian- 
chini, Evangeliarinm  Quadruplex,  Rome,  1749 
(reprinted  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  xii.);  also  by 
J.  Belsheim,  Cod.  Vercelletuit,  Christiania,  1894.$ 
%f  Fragynenta  Curientia  [6  or  6],  Raetisches 
Mnsenm  at  Chur.  Lk  12"-»  13'"«.  Pub.  by  E. 
Ranke,  Fragm.  Antiquisa.  Evang.  Luc.  Ouriensia, 
Vienna,  1873  ;  alnoin  OL  Bibl.  text*,  ii.  Oxf.  1888. 
Recognized  as  havine  the  same  orinnal  as  a.  It  is 
part  of  the  same  MS  as  n.  b.  Cod.  VeronenBis 
[5  or  6].   Chapter  Libr.  Verona.   Gospels.  Want- 

t  Tbm  MT  H88  of  the  OL  an,  ai  a  mle,  dealKnated  by  the 
■nail  Icttera  of  the  alphabet  Thia  originated  mth  Lachnuum 
in  hti  critical  ed.  of  the  NT. 

!  But  ae«  rrvlrw  liy  Give'>iy,  TKtoUiii.  Lit.  ZM.  No.  21, 1894. 


ing  in  Mt  l«-»  16>»-»  23»-»»,  Mk  13»->«- X-ie*,  Lk 
1#-21»  Jn  7««-8"  (erased).  Pub.  in  Bianohini's 
Evangeliarium,  and  Migne,  op.  eii.  o.  Cod  Colber- 
tlnaa[131.  Paris  (Lat  264).  Gospels  (rest  of  NT  U 
Vnlg.)  Pub.  by  Sabatier,  T.  iiL ;  also  1^  Belsheim, 
Cod.  Oolbertinut,  etc  Christiania,  1888.  See 
Ranke,  Fragm.  Ourien*.  pp.  9-10;  Burkitt  Old 
Latin  and  Itala,p.  35  it.  d.  Latin  Version  of 
Cod.  Bezffl.t  [6].  Cambridge.  See  Rendel  Han  is, 
Study  of  Cod.  Bezae,  Caml).  1891,  and  his  Fow 
Lecture*  on  Western  Text  of  NT,  London,  1894, 
F.  H.  Chase,  Syriac  Element  in  Cod.  Bezae,  Lond. 
1893,  and  Syro-Latin  Text  <(f  Gospel*,  Lond. 
1896 ;  F.  Blaas,  Acta  Apoetolorum,  l4idegomena, 
Gdttingen,  1895 ;  t  Acta  Apott.  tee.  Formam  .  .  . 
Romanam,  Leipz.  1896,  SK,  1894,  pp.  86-120,  and 
Hermathena,  xxL  p.  121  ff.  Especially  Sanday 
in  Guardian,  May  18  and  25,  1892.  e.  Cod  Pala- 
tinuB  [prob.  Si  Vienna.  (PaL  1185).  Single  leaf 
at  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  Fragg.  of  e  in  a  copy  in  Valli- 
cellian  Libr.  at  Rome.  Extant:  Mt  12«-13" 
(IS"-"  in  Dublin  leaf),  14"  ("■"  in  copy  at  Rome), 
»-24»  28»-»,  Jn  l>-18'»-»-Lk  8»-«'-lP-'«-24»  Mk 
lic_tai»_e»  i2»»-«>  i3>.i.  «*•»!.»»».    (XhU  is  usual 

'  Western '  order  of  Gospp. ).  Pub.  by  Tischendorf , 
Evan^elium  Palntinum,  Leipz.  1847.  Leaf  at 
Dublm  by  Abbott  in  Par  Pcuimp*ett.  Dublinen*. 
Lond.  188U.  14"-«  by  H.  Linke,  Neue  Brue/utOcke 
de*Ev.  Pal.,  Sitz.-Berichte  of  Munich  Acad.,  1893, 
fasc  2,  pp.  281-287.  Pub.  anew  Ij  Belsheim, 
Evang.  Palat.  etc  Christiania,  1896.  f.  Cod. 
BrizlanuB  [6].  Chapter  Libr.  Brescia.  Wanting : 
Mt  8»«-",  Mk  12»-13»»  14'»-»-'»-16«'.  Pub.  by 
Bianchini,  op.  eii.;  Migne,  op.  cil. ;  also  by  Words- 
worth and  White  in  their  Vulgate,  ff,.  Cod.  Cor 
beiensis  [prob.  10.  See  Gr^ory,  Protegomen.  iii 
pars,  ult  p.  957].  At  St  Petersburg  (Ov.  3,  D. 
it26).  Belonged  to  Lib.  of  Corbey,  near  Amiens. 
Matthew.  Cloflely  related  to  Vulg.  Pub.  by  Mai 
tianay,  Vulg.  Ant.  Lai.  et  Itala,  etc,  Paris,  1695 ; 
byBianchini(o]D.ct^);  bySabatier;  andby B«i<<heiro, 
Christiania,  1882.  fT^  Cod.  Corb.  iL  [6  or  7].  Paris. 
(Lat  17225).  Gospels.  Wanting :  Mt  IMI",  Jn 
17»-18»  20«-21«,  Lk  9«-10n  11«-12«.  Some  yv. 
wanting  in  Mt  11,  Mk  9,  16.  Pub.  by  Belsheim, 
Christiania,  1887.  Collations  pub.  by  Bianchini,  op. 
eit.  g,.  Cod.  SangermanenslB.  [9].  At  Paris.  (Lat. 
11553).  Formerly  at  S.  Germain  des  Pr^s.  OL 
only  in  Mt  Other  (}ospp.  have  Vulg.  text  mixed 
witn  OL  readings.  Collation  of  readings  pub.  by 
Martian^  in  ed.  of  ff],  and  reprinted  by  Bianchini. 
Pub.  by  Bp.  Wordsworth,  OL  Bibl.  Text*.  I  Oxf. 
1883.  gr  Cod.  Sangenn.  iL  [lOl  Paris.  (Lat 
13169).  Appar.  mixed  0L(?)  and  Vulg.  text  Ber- 
ger {Hi*i.  de  la  Vulg.  p.  48)  considers  it  to  belong 
to  the  Irish  recension,  h.  Cod.  Claromontanns 
[6  or  7].  Vatican.  (Lat  7223).  OL  only  in  Mt 
Wanting:  Mt  l>-3"  14««-18».  Excerpts  in  Sabatier. 
Pub.  by  Mai,  Scrmtor.  Vet.  Nova  CoUectio,  iii 

?.  2.57,  Rome,  18^.  By  Belsheim,  Christiania 
892.  I.  Cod.  Tlndobonensis  [6  or  7].  Vienna. 
(Lat.  1235).  Once  at  Naples.  Lk  ia«-23W,  Mk 
2"-3»  4«-10>-  "-14"  IS^*.  Pub.  by  Alter  in  Neue* 
Bepertorium,  etc.,  vol.  iiL  pp.  115-170  (Mark), 
Jena,  1791,  and  in  Paul  us'  Memorabilia,  vii.  pp. 
68-96  (Luke),  Leipz.  1795.  Collation  in  Bianchini. 
Also  in  full,  by  Belsheim,  Cod.  Vindobonemi*, 
Leipz.  1886.  J.  Cod.  BaretiannB  [5].  Discovered 
at  Sarezzano.  Now  at  monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino.  Jn  l»-3"  3»»-5»  «»-«••-«».  "-j"  8«-9". 
See  G.  Amelli,  *Un  Anticki**imo  Codice  biblico 
Latino  purpurea,  Monte  Cassino,  1893.  k.  Cod. 
Bobiensls  [prob.  51  Turin.  (G.  vii.  15).  Mk 
gMi.  M-M.  i»_fe8^  Mt  l>-3»  4M4»  16*>«.    Pub.  by 

t  See  art  Tsrr  or  NT. 

t  See  also  imjiort  review  of  Blaas  hy  Holtnnann,  TheoL  Ut 
Zeit.  1896,  No.  S,  and  other  notioes  referred  to  there.  Ccrseen 
OGA,  1SS6,  No.  6. 
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F.  Fleck,  Anecdota  Sacra,  Leipz.  1837,  pp.  1-109  ; 
byTischendorf,  Jahrb.  der  Literatur,Anzetge-Blatt, 
rarions  vols.  Vienna,  1847-49 ;  by  Wordsworth 
and  Sanday,  OL  Bibl.  Texts,  11.  Oxf.  1886.  1. 
Cod.  Behdigeranas  [7].  Breslaa.  Once  belonged 
to  T.  von  Rehdiger.  Wanting :  Mt  l'-2",  Jn  I'- 
ll giMi  uw-iaw  13»«-14»  18^"  16»-21".  Mt  and 
Hk  pub.  by  Scheibel,  Breslaa,  1763.  Collation  of 
readings  inserted  by  Scheibel  in  ed.  3  of  Gries- 
bach's  NT.  Pub.  by  H.  F.  Haase  Emmgelior.  .  .  . 
vetus  Lot.  interpretatio  (in  Index  lect.  univ.  Vratit- 
lav.),  Breslaa,  1865-6.  m.  Extracts  from  Liber  de 
die.  Script,  five  SpectUvm,  of  which  the  chief  MS  is 
Cod.Se«w>rianiu,  No.  58[8or9],  atRome.  Errone- 
oasly  ascribed  to  Aug.  Quotations  from  all  NT 
books  except  Philem,  He,  and  3  Jn.  See  p.  51. 
n.  Fratfmenta  Sangallengia  [5  or  6].  St.  Gall. 
(MS  1394).  Mt  17^-18"  19«'-21»  aS^*-"  27«^ 
28».  >-»  Mk  7»-"  8'»-9i»  13»-»>  16»-16»,  Jn  19»^. 
Fragg.  of  Jn  19*".  Pub.  by  P.  Battifol,  Fragin. 
Sangallensia,  Bev.  Arehiol.  Paris,  1885,  vol.  vr. 
pp.  305-321.  (Fragg.  last  named  above  in  separate 
'  note,'  1884).  Also  by  H.  J.  White,  OL  Bibl.  Textt, 

ii.  Oxf.  1886.  Recognized  now  to  belong  to  same 
MS  as  a,,  o.  St.  Oall  Frag.  [7].  In  same  vol.  as 
n.  Mk  le'*-*".  Same  editors,  p.  St.  Oall  Frag. 
[7  or  81.  (MS  1394,  vol.  2).  Seems  to  belong  to  a 
mass  for  the  dead.  Jn  ll"**'.  Pnb.  by  Forbes, 
Arbuthnot  Missal,  Burntisland,  1864 ;  by  Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  Councils,  etc.,  vol.  i.  Append.  G.  p. 
197,  Oxf.  1869 ;  by  H.  J.  White,  OL  BM.  Texts,  u. 
q.  Cod.  HonacensU  [7].  Boyal  Libr.,  Munich. 
(Lat.  6224.)  Gospels.  Wanting:  Mt  3»-4«»  5»- 
6*-  «-7»,  Jn  10^12"  21'>-«',  Lk  23»-»  24"-",  Mk 
17-21  igM«,   pni,.  i,y  H  J.  White,  OL  BiU.  Texts 

iii.  Oxf.  1888.  f.  Cod.  Usserianns  [6  or  7].  Trin. 
Coll.  Dublin.  (A.  iv.  15).  Wanting;  Mt  1'- 
16»-  "-16>»-  21*-*'  28'»-»,  Jn  l'-",  Mk  14"-15"-  »-l6». 
Pub.  by  T.  K.  Abbott,  Evangel,  versio  Antehier. 
Dublin,  1884.  (A  collation  of  a  second  Cod.  Usser. 
is  given  in  which  the  parts  of  Mt  extant  are  appar. 
OL,  while  in  the  other  (jrospp.  the  text  is  aim. 
Volg).  B.  Ambrosian  Fragg.  [6].  Ambrosian 
Libr.  MUan.  (C.  73  inf.).  Lk  17*-"  18»-19"  20"- 
21".  Pub.  by  A.  M.  Ceriani,  Mon.  Sacr.  i.  pp^  1-8, 
Milan,  1861 ;  also  in  OT  Bibl.  Texts,  ii.  t.  Berne 
Fragg.  [5  or  6].  Berne.  (MS  611).  Mk  2*'-*' 
S"-".  Pub.  by  H.  H^n,  ZwTh.  xxvii.  pp.  470- 
484 ;  also  in  OL  Bibl.  Texts,  ii.  t.  Fpagmentum 
Yindobonenae  [71.  Vienna.  (Lat.  502).  Jn  19"- 
20".  Pub.  by  H.  J.  White,  OL  Bibl.  Texts,  iii. 
Two  leaves  of  a  Gospel  MS  [6],  bound  up  with 
Ambrosias  'De  fide  Catholica,'  in  Benedictine 
Libr.  of  S.  Paul  in  Carinthia.  See  Von  Gebhardt, 
TKeol.  Lit.  Zeit.  1894,  No.  17.  Perhaps  there 
should  also  be  added  the  interlinear  Lat.  tr.  of  the 
Cod.  Sangallensis  (A).  See  Rendel  Harris,  Cod. 
Sangallensis,  Lond.  1891. 

Acts. — d.  As  in  Gospels,  e.  Lat.  version  of  Cod. 
Landianns  (E)  of  Acts.t  g.  Cod.  Oi^as  Holmiensis 
[13].  Stockholm.  Ac  and  Apoc  in  OL  version. 
This  portion  pub.  ly  Belsheim,  Christiania,  1879. 
gr  Milan  Fragg.  [10  or  11].  Ambrosian  Libr. 
Ac  6»-7'-  "-8*.  Pub.  by  Ceriani,  Mon.  Sacr.  etc. 
T.  i.  fasc.  2,  pp.  127-128.  h.  PaUmpsest  of  FleuFv 
[6  or  7].  Pans.  [Lat.  6400  6].  Ac  3M"5»-7»- 
«>-8»  9*-»  14»-=»  17"-18»»  2;»«-'«  26*>-27",  Rev  H-2i 
87-911  ui'-12"  U^-ie',  1  P  4n-5»,  2  P  l'-2«,  1  Jn 
l'-3".  Once  at  Fleury  on  the  Loire.  Fragg.  of 
Ac  3,  4  in  Sabat.  (iii.  p.  507).  Further  portions 
pub.  by  Van  Sittart,  Journal  of  Philol.  (ii.  240- 
246,  iv.  219-222),  and  by  Omont  (2  leaves  of  Apoc) 
in  Biblioth.  de  PEcole  des  Chartes  (vol.  44,  pp.  445- 
451).  Pub.  by  Belsheim,  Appendix  Epp.  Paulin. 
»x  Cod.  Sangerm.  Christiania,  1887.  Most 
accoratelv  by  S.  Berger,  Le  Palimpseite  de 
Fleury,  Paris,  1889.  m.  As  in  Gospels,  s.  Cod. 
t  See  art.  TiXT  or  NT. 


Palimps.  Bobiensls  [5  or,  more  probably,  6]. 
Vienna.  [Lat.  16].  Ac  23'»-»  24t25>- "-26-- »- 
27W  28«-»- "  ad  Jn.  MutiL  in  parts.  Partly  pub. 
by  Tiscbdi.  W  t«?i«r  Jahrb.  d.  Literat.  Bd.  cxx., 
.<l7i2;.  Bl.  pp.  36-42,  1847 ;  by  Belsheim,  FragmerUa 
Vindob.  Christiania,  1886 ;  and  by  H.  J.  White. 
OL  BM.  Texts,  iv.  Oxf.  1897.  Fragm.  of  Ac  in 
Valg.  MS  of  Perpignan.  [13].  MS  lat.  321  at 
Paris.  Ac  11-13*  28'»-".  Pub.  bv  S.  Berger,  Un 
ancien  texte  Latin  des  Actes,  etc.  Paris,  1895.  Also 
MS  at  Wemigerode.  See  Blass,  ,S'^,  1896,  p.  436. 
Contains  import,  readings.  Hamack  {Th.  Lit. 
Zeit.  1898,  No.  6,  sp.  172)  gives  sev.  w.  of  Ac  from 
Miscellanea  Cassinese,  1897. 

Catbouc  Epistles.— II.  Cod.  CorbienenilB  [10].  St. 
Petersburg.  (Qv.  i.  39).  Ep.  of  St.  James.  Pub. 
by  Martianay  alon^  with  ff, ;  oy  Belsheim,  Der  Brief 
des  Jae.  Christiania,  1883 ;  and  by  Wordsworth, 
Stud.  Bibl.  L  pp.  113-150,  Oxf.  1886.  Reprinted 
in  Commentary  on  St.  James  by  J.  B.  Mayor. 
See  a  dissertation  on  it  in  Stud.  Bibl.  L,  by  San- 
day. (But  cf.  OL  Bibl.  Texts,  il  p.  oelv).  h.  See 
under  Acts.  m.  See  onder  Acts.  q.  Munich 
Frag.  Clm.  6436  [6  or  7].  1  P  1»-"  2*-3'  4>»-6>*, 
2  P  V-*,  1  Jn  3«-5=".  Fragg.  of  St.  Peter  jub.  by 
L.  Ziegler,  BruchstOeke  einer  vorhieron.  tfbersetz. 
des  Petr.  Bri^s,  Munich,  1877.  Fragm.  of  St.  John 
also  pub.  by  Ziegler,  Itala-fragmente,  Marburg, 
1876.  ».  As  in  'Acts.'  Ja  l>-3»-»-5»-  ^  ad  fin. 
I  p  xi-M  2<-w. 

Pauline  Epistles. — d.  Lat.  version  of  Cod.  Claro- 
montanns.  See  art.  Text  of  NT.  e.  Lat.  ver- 
sion of  Cod.  Sangermanensis.  f.  Lat.  version  of 
Cod.  Aagiensis.t  g.  Lat.  version  of  Cod.  BceraeFi- 
anns.  See  an  elamirate  discussion  of  the  doable 
Latin  renderings  of  Cod.  Bcem.  by  H.  Rttnsch, 
ZwTh,  1882-1883.  gne.  Cod.  Ouelferbytanus  [6]. 
Palimps.  at  WolfenbUttel.  (Weissenb.  64).  Ro 
11»»-1^  12"-13«  14»-"  15»-»  1  Ti  4»  Pub.  with 
Gothic  Fragg.  by  Knittel,  Brunswick,  1762,  and 
also  by  Tischdf,  Anecdota  Sacr.  etc.  Leipz.  1865, 
pp.  153-158.  m.  See  under  Acts.  r.  Freisingen 
Fragg.  [5  or  6].  Munich.  (Clm.  6436).  Ro 
14"-15'»,  1  Co  l>-3»  6'-7'  15'«-«  le*",  2  Co  li-2" 
317.51  7W_8U  9i»_ii»  12><-13»,  Gal  2»-»«-  "-3»,  Eph 
l"-2»- »-»  6",  Ph  1>-*,  1  Ti  l"-2»  5«'-6'«,  He  6»- 
7»-  «-8'  ff"-ll'.  Pub.  by  Ziegler,  Italafrag-mente, 
etc.  Marburg,  1876.  Two  additional  leaves  con- 
taining Gal  3»-4«  6^",  Eph  1'-",  pub.  by  E. 
Wolfflm,  Neue  Bruchstilcke  der  Freis.  Itala  in 
S.  B.  of  Munich  Academy,  Heft  2,  pp.  253-280, 
1893.  F*.  Fragm.  from  Hnnioh.  Clm.  6436  [7]. 
Ph  4"-",  1  Th  l'-».  Pub.  along  with  r.  r» 
Oottweig  Fragg.  [6  or  7].  Ro  5"-6«-  Gal  4»-»- 
»-5'.    Pub.  by  RBnsch,  ZioTh.  xxiiL  pp.  224-238. 

Apocaltpse — g.  See  under  Acts.  m.  See  under 
Acts.  h.  See  under  Acts.  On  Apoc.  in  general, 
see  H.  Linke,  Studien  zur  Itala,  Breslau,  1889. 

Fathsbs.; 

Alcimus  Avtius. — Archbp.  of  Vienne,  e.  450- 
517  (?).  Important  witness  for  Galilean  type  of 
text.    See  Berger,  Hist,  de  la  Vuly.  p.  2. 

Ambrose. — Bp.  of  Milan  fr.  374  to  397.  See 
Ronsch.  Zeit.  f.  histor.  Theol.  1869,  pp.  434-479 ; 
1870,  91-145. 

Ambrosiaster. — Name  given  to  author  of  Comm. 
on  the  thirteen  epp.  of  Paul.  Written  towards  end 
of  4th  cent.    See  Marold,  ZwTh.  1883,  p.  27  if. 

Arnobius.  — ^African  presbyter.  Begin,  of  4th  cent. 

t  But  on  whole  nibj.  of  Or.-L&t.  USS  see  Westoott  and  Hort, 
ST,  vol.  ii.  pp.  82,  83. 

J  This  list  gi»e«  only  those  of  the  Lat.  Fathers  whose  work! 
are  of  speciftl  value,  as  containing  important  extracts  from  OL 
Version,  or  shedding  some  light  upon  its  history.  See,  on  the 
general  value  of  V8S  and  Fathers  for  the  NT  text,  a  iucgestiv* 
essay  in  Stud.  BibL  iL  p.  1B5  ff.  by  L.  J.  Bebb.  BeTerenoea 
made  in  this  list  to  literature  almoft  entirely  oonoem  the 
hihlieal  <iwta*<ojut  of  the  writers. 
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Auctor Exhortationii de paniientia.  Erroneously 
Mcribed  to  Cyprian.  See  Wunderer,  BruchstiUke 
tiner  African.  BiMUbertetttmg,  Erlangen,  1889. 

ilKctor  libri  'De  aleatoribut.' — Hamack  would 
^aee  this  treatise  at  least  as  early  as  Cyp.  See 
T.  u.  U.  V.  1, 1888.  Miodonski,  Anonymut  aaversus 
aUatoret,  Lisipz.  1889,  makes  the  author  depen- 
dent on  Cyp.  See  also  Haussleiter,  TA.  Lit.  Bl. 
1889,  6,  6,  and  25. 

Auctor  libri  'D»  Pcueha  Conginttut.' — Africa, 
A.D.  243. 

Auetor  libri  'De  promissionibu*.' — Erroneously 
aacr:*aed  to  Prosper  of  Aquitania.  Written  apoar. 
e.  450,  perhaps  in  Campania.  Writer  has  close 
connexion  with  Africa.  See  Corssen,  Der  Cyprian- 
itehe  Text  der  Acta  Apost.  Berlin,  1892,  p.  6. 

Augvstine.—Bn.  of  Hippo,  354-430.  See  RSnsch, 
Zeit*.  f.  hittor.  TAeol.  1867,  pp.  606-634 ;  CSEL 
vol.  xxviiL  sec.  iii.  pars  3,  ed.  oy  Zycha,*  Preface, 
p.  V  ff, ;  see  also  his  Bemerkungen  eur  Itaiafrage 
in  Eranot  Vmdobonemis,  1893,  pp.  177-184 ;  Des- 
iacques  in  Etudes  Beligiiuses,  1878,  p.  736  ff. ; 
vVeihrich  in  Serta  Harteliana,  Vienna,  1896 ;  Pet- 
Khenig,  BeH.  Phil.  Woeh.-Schr.  1896,  24. 

Barnaba*. — Lat.  version  of  Epistle.  Prob.  before 
end  of  cent.  6.  See  Gebhardt  and  Hamack,  Pair. 
Apost.  0pp.  Fasc.  1,  pp.  xvi,  xxix. 

Capreolut. — Bp.  of  Carthage,  fl.  431.  See  L. 
Zieglier,  IteUa-fragmente  der  pavlin.  Brief e,  pp. 
28-28. 

Cassian — Monk  at  Marseilles,  ob.  c.  435.  See 
CSEL  voL  xvii.  ed.  by  Petschenig,  Preface,  p. 
Ixzviii  If. ;  Vollmdller,  Soman.  Forsehungtn,  iL 
p.  392ff. 

Clement.— laXm  version  of  his  First  Ep.  ad 
Corinthios.  See  6.  Morin,  Aneedota  Maredsolana, 
iL  Maredsons,  1894. 

Commodian. — Perhaps  middle  of  3rd  cent.  See 
Corssen,  GGA,  1889,  L  pp.  311,  312. 

Cypi^n. — Bp.  of  Carthage,  ob.  258.  SeeSanday, 
OL  Bin.  Texts,  iL  p.  xliiff.;  R6nsch,  Zeitsch.  f. 
histor.  Theol.  1876,  p.  85fi'.;  Dombart,  ZwTh,  1878, 
p.  374  ;  Lagarde,  Symmieta,  L  74. 

Didascalia  Apwkolorum.  —  OL  Version.  See 
Hauler,  Sitt.-Beriehte  of  Vienna  Academy,  Phil.- 
Hist.  Clasfie,  Bd.  cxxxiv.  Abt.  xL 

Fulgentius.—Bv.  of  Ruspe,  e.  468-533.  See 
S.  Berger,  Le  Ptuimpseste  de  Fleury,  pp.  16-18. 

Gilcuu. — Of  Britain.  Perhaps  end  of  6th  cent. 
See  Had  dan  and  Stubbs,  Couneus,  etc.  Appendix  G. 

Hermes  Pastor. — Lat.  version.  See  Haussleiter, 
De  Versionibus  Pastoris  H.  Latinis,  L,  Erlangen, 
1884. 

Hilary.  —  Bp.  of  Poitiers,  ob.  368.  See  A. 
Zingerle,  Die  latein.  Bibeleitate  bei  S.  Hilar,  von 
Poiiiers,  Innsbrttck,  1887. 

Iretunu. — Bp.,  of  Lyons,  fl.  180.  Lat.  tr.  of  his 
wf^  alpiata.  Date  doubtful  (Tischdf.,  Gregory: 
end  of  2nd  cent.;  WH  4th  cent.).t 

J«rom«.— Presbyter,  ob.  420.  See  art.  Vulgate. 

Lactaniius. — African  writer,  c.  260-c.  340.  See 
RSnsch,  ZeU.  f.  histor.  Theol.  1871,  p.  531  ff.  ; 
Brandt,  Archiv,  v.  2,  p.  192. 

Lucifer. — Bp.  of  CagUari  in  Sardinia,  ob.  371. 
Bee  Dombart,  Berliner  Woehensehrift,  1888,  p.  171. 

Matemus,  Julius  Firmicus,  fl.  perh.  c.  345. 

Novation. — Heretical  bp.  at  Rome,  fl.  252. 

Optatus. — Bp.  of  Milevis  in  Numidia,  fl.  c.  368. 

PhUattrius.—Hy.  of  Brescia,  fl.  380. 

Primasius.  —  Bp.  of  Adrumetum,  N.  Africa. 
Middle  of  6th  c«nt.  See  Haussleiter  in  Zahn's 
Forsehungtn,  iv.  pp.  1-^. 

*  nnfomuut«ly,  mott  UDaatisfactorTU  refranls  biblical  quota- 
Uou.  Z.  oorrecU  Aug.  according  to  an  arliitrarilv  cboaen  text 
U  LXX.   See  E.  Preuicben  in  Thtd.  Lit.  Zeit.  1897,  24. 

t  The  OUrendon  Pteei  announce!  Nomim  Tutammtum  S. 
Imuti,  oonUlning  a  full  collation  of  iti  reading*  with  tboee  of 
OL  antboritiea,  edited  hy  Prof.  Sanday.  Wiirbe  publiahed  a* 
•ne  of  0^  JKU.  Tezt«  (enea. 


Priscillian. — ^Bp.  of  Avila  in  Spain,  fl.  end  of  4th 
cent.  See  Schepss,  CSEL,  vol.  xviii.  Introduction, 
and  in  Archiv,  iii.  3  a.  4,  p.  307  S. 

Salvian.— Of  Marseilles,  fl.  450.  See  J.  B. 
Ullrich,  De  SeUviani  scriptune  sacr.  versionibut, 
Neustadt  a.  Haardt,  1893. 

TertuUian.  —  Of  Carthage,  c.  150-c.  240.  See 
ROnsch,  Das  Nene  Testament  Tertullians,  Leipz. 
1871.  See  also  import,  criticism  of  Rdnsch  oy 
J.  N.  Ott,  Fleckeisen's  Jahrbiicher,  1874,  p.  866  ft'. 

TVeonttM.— African,  fl.  e.  390.  See  F.  C.  Burkitt, 
Rules  of  Tyconius,  Camb.  1894 ;  Haussleiter,  Der 
Vrspr.  des  Donatismus,  Th.  Lit.  Bl.  1884,  13. 

Victor.— Bp.  of  Tunis.   Middle  of  6th  cent. 

Victorinus. — ^Bp.  of  Pettan  in  Pannonia,  fl.  e. 
300.  See  Haussleiter,  Luthardt's  Zeitsch.  f.  Idrehl. 
Wissenschaft,  viL  pp.  239-257. 

Vigilius.—Bv.  of  Thapsus  (Africa),  fl.  c.  484. 

We  may  add  here  Fritzsche,  Liber  Judieum, 
Turici,  1867  (containing  quotations  in  Fathers  from 
Jg). 

The  above  lists  of  MSS  are  believed  to  be  fairly 
complete.  For  further  particulars  regarding  NT 
MSS,  see  H.  J.  White  in  Scrivener's  Introduction*, 
p.  46  a: ;  C.  R.  Gregory,  Prolegg.  to  Tischdf. 's 
NT',  vol.  iiL  pars  ult.  p.  953  S.  Numerous  details 
of  importance  are  to  be  found  in  S.  Berger's  Hist, 
de  la  Vulff.,  Paris,  1893.  We  have  attempted  to 
make  the  OT  list  as  full  as  possible,  since  hitherto 
there  has  been  no  convenient  survey  of  the  materials 
in  hand.*  - 

The  earliest  attempt  to  collect  the  fragments  of 
the  OL  version  was  made  hy  Flaminins  Nobilius 
(assisted  by  others),  Vetus  Test.  sec.  LXX  latins 
redditum,  Rome,  1S88.  This  consisted  of  quota- 
tions from  the  Fathers,  with  the  gaps  filled  up  by 
the  editors.  It  was  entirely  superseded  by  the 
n'eat  work  of  the  Benedictine,  P.  Sabatier,  whose 
BiMiorum  sacrorum  latince  versumes  antiques  seu 
uetus  Italica  appeared  at  Reims  I739-1749.t  It  is 
made  up,  partly  of  extracts  from  the  Fathers,  and 
partly  (to  a  less  extent)  of  fragments  of  MSS, 
chiefly  at  Paris.  It  is  a  monument  of  painstaking, 
self-denying  work.  But  it  reauires  to  oe  used  witti 
caution,  as  the  critical  ideal  of  that  time  was 
necessarily  somewhat  cmde.t 

Strangely  enough,  it  remains  the  only  full  col- 
lection of  quotations  from  and  fragments  of  theOL 
version  of  OT  and  NT,  although  a  rich  abundance 
of  material  has  come  to  light  smce  Sabatier's  day. 

A  new  work,  however,  on  the  lines  of  Sabatier, 
is  being  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Munich 
Academy.    It  is  to  deal  with  0T.§ 

We  must  return  to  the  problem  already  stated. 
Can  we  trace  the  history  ot  the  Latin  Bible  ?  It  is 
needful  to  deal  very  cautiously  with  our  small 
group  of  data,  lest  our  conclusions  should  go 
beyond  the  fact&  Much  of  the  discussion  has 
centred  round  the  origin  of  the  Latin  Version. 
Was  the  Bible  first  trd.  into  Latin  at  Rome  or  in 
N.  Africa,  for  these  were  the  two  great  centres  of 
Western  Christianity!  Or  is  there  any  other 
alternative?  Various  hypotheses  have  been  put 
forward  with  confidence.  Some  scholars,  such  as 
Kaulen,||  Reinkens,1I  and  Gams,**  decide  for  Rome 
on  the  supposition  that  the  lower  stratum  of 
members  in  the  Christian  Church  of  the  Metropolis 

*  Thii  was  written  before  the  appeamnoe  ot  Naatle'a  art.  in 

nmog*,  ill.  24  ff. 
t  Reprint  at  Paris,  1767. 

S  See  E.  Ranke,  Frag.  Ven.  .  .  .  Antthiervn.  1868,  pp.  7-14. 

S  See  Linke,  * Ueber  den  Plan  einer  neuen  AuBga^c  der  llala,' 
Archiv,  viii.  2,  pp.  311-312.  For  the  varioua  collrctiont  o( 
material  in  addition  to  Sabatier,  see  the  lists  of  USS  above, 
where  the  works  which  contain  tha  levaral  tngments  m 
enumerated. 

I  Gadi.  der  Vulg.  p.  100  ff. 
Hilartut  mm  Pottiert,  p.  SSBs. 

"  Kirchmgetch.  Spanimt,  1.  p.  86  sq. 
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would,  from  the  earlieat  times,  reqnire  a  Lat.  tr. 
of  the  Scriptures.  And  yet  we  know  that  Greek 
was  the  language  of  the  Roman  Liturgy,  even 
within  the  3rd  cent.*  Since  the  appearance  of 
Wiseman's  Ttoo  Letter*  on  tome  parts  of  the  con- 
troversy concerning  1  John  v.  7  (reprinted  in  Essays 
on  Various  Subjects,  L  pp.  6-70),  perhaps  the 
majority  of  critics  have  accepted  Africa  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  Lat.  Version.  As  we  shall  find, 
there  are  several  important  facts  in  the  history  of 
':he  OL  which  give  countenance  to  this  hypothesis. 
The  earliest  form  of  the  version  to  which  we  can 
assign  a  definite  date,  namely,  that  used  by 
Typrian,  plainly  circulated  in  Africa.  The  lan- 
^'iiage  ana  style  of  the  tm.,  taken  generally,  find 
their  closest  parallels  in  African  writers.  Indeed 
it  is  this  latter  point  which  has,  in  the  minds  of 
many,  led  to  a  definite  decision  in  favour  of  Africa. 
Hut  there  are  certain  oantiona  which  deserve 
attention.  To  begin  with,  k,  the  oldest  MS 
authority  for  the  specially  '  African '  type  of  text, 
is  considered  by  the  best  paliBOgraphers  to  have 
been  written  outside  the  bounds  of  Africa,t  and 
the  same  is  true  of  h,  another  leading  witness. 

But,  further,  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid 
on  the  'Africanism'  of  OL  Bible.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Lat  literature  of  the  2nd 
and  3rd  centuries  which  we  possess  is  almost 
exclusively  African.  And  so  we  are  in  danger  of 
labelling  with  that  name  a  type  of  diction  which 
may  well  have  prevailed  throughout  the  Latin- 
speaking  provinces  of  the  Bom.  Empire.  A 
definite  foundation  is  given  to  this  last  hypothesis 
by  the  fact  that  thwe  are  numerous  points  of 
contact  between  the  OL  Bible,  the  Campanian 
Petronius,  the  Church  Fathers  (chieSy  African), 
the  Jurists,  Papinian,  Ulpian,  and  Paulos.  and  the 
Lat.  Inscriptions  of  Africa. t  And  the  dialect  of 
the  Spanish  and  Galilean  Lat.  writers,  so  far  as 
we  possess  it,  cannot  be  separated  by  any  well- 
marked  boundaries  from  tnat  of  Africa.  §  In 
short,  the  current  investigation  of  Late-Latin  is 
more  and  more  tending  to  reduce  the  so-called 
'  Africanisms,'  and  to  establish  a  wider  bosb  for 
their  occurrence.1! 

Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  obtun  some  light  on  the 
origin  of  the  Lat.  Bible  from  a  different  direction. 
What  other  texts  an  nsoally  found  in  its  oompanv? 
The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  A  gluice  at  tne 
apparatut  eriticut  of  any  of  the  larger  edd.  of  NT 
snows  us  an  almost  constant  gronpmg  of  the  OL 
MSS  with  D  (Cod.  Bezae),  some  other  Gr.-Lat.  MSS, 
and  the  Syr.  VSS.  That  is  to  say,  the  OL  MSS 
form  an  important  branch  of  the  authorities  for 
the  so-called  <  Western '  text  of  NT.t 

Now  Hort,  whose  authority  is  unrivalled  on  a 
question  of  this  kind,  in  qiealdng  of  the  term 
'  Western,'  sa^s :  '  It  has  become  evident  that 
readings  of  this  class  were  current  in  ancient  times 
in  the  East  aa  well  as  the  West,  and  probably  to  a 
great  extent  originated  there.  On  the  whole,  we 
are  disposed  to  ■nspeot  that  the  "  Western  "  text 
took  its  rise  in  North- Western  Syria  or  Asia 

*  8«e  •  ooDolw  nmnatiy  of  erldenoe  tor  the  pnralaio*  ol 

Qrmk  at  Bom«  in  BantUy  and  HeadUm'a  Somant,  pp.  lii-Uv. 
A  inuterly  and  convinotocdiscuMloD  of  this  nibjcot  in  Oaspari, 
(luellm  tur  Oemh.  df  TaitftrmioU,  Bd.  ill.  See  asp.  pp. 
288-288, 808  ff.  -v  .        .  r  vr- 

t  See  Saaday.  Aeadmf,  Majr  11,  1880^  who  qtMtei  llaonda 
Tbompwn  in  tnaai  of  Italy.  Coreaen,  WA.  188»,  L  a  Sit, 
tblnlcs  it  derives  Its  origin  from  (ha 'hohanNonlan.' 


I  yoangw  Saoaoa  and  Oolom- 


t  Sea  Kttbler,  ArAiv,  riii.  2,  p.  202.    Thielmaan.  A.  vlfl. 

2,  p.  235  «.  (import  paraliala  niih  -   

ella,  both  of  Spaniab  oriirinX 

i  See  Situ,  Bunlan-lfaUai'ayiAnrtMMt,  IzrflL  v.Ut.  OL 
Note  by  Hommaen,  iVoviiwat  4f  JIaiii.  .^M.  (Ens.  tr.)a.Stta. 

II  See  Sittl,  Oi*  Ukdim  Vmchiedenhettm  itr  lot.  amuU. 

M1U.  Ui.  &es>-59o. 
T  See  art.  NT  Tni, 
**  /nIradiHNon,  pi  lOS. 


Minor,  and  that  it  W8,s  soon  carried  to  Rome,  and 
thence  spread  in  difi°erent  directions  to  N.  Africa 
and  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.'  Already 
E.  Ranke  {Par  Palimpsestorvm  Wirceburaens.  p. 
432),  in  discussing  the  origin  of  the  Wurzhnrg 
Palimpsest  of  OT,  had  oondimed  from  the  use  of  the 
word  'legati'  for  iiy^iii'**  (Gn  36"  et  al.)  that  its 
birthplace  was  to  be  sought  in  one  of  the  Imperial 
provinces  which  were.govemed  by  ' legati.'*  Now 
Syria  is  virtually  the  only  one  of  those  which 
could  well  satisqr  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
But  this  assumption  has  some  valid  reasons  in  its 
favour.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  tiiat  here  and 
there  throu^hoat  OT  the  OL  agrees  in  a  remark- 
able way  with  the  Luc.  recension  of  the  LXX,  a 
recension  intimately  connected  with  Antioch  in 
Syria.t  Of  course  this  recension  was  much  later 
than  the  origin  of  the  OL,  but  one  of  the  marked 
elements  in  Lucian's  text  is  also  present  here  and 
there  in  the  OL.  Kanlent  also  had  pointed  out 
that  the  trs.  of  the  OL  seemed  to  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Heb.  or  Aramaic.  This  would  most 
easily  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  them  to  be 
situated  either  in  or  near  or  in  intimate  connexion 
with  the  Rom.  province  of  Syria,  which  included 
Palestine.  But,  further,  there  is  the  extraordinary 
agreement,  even  in  rare  and  isolated  readings,  of 
the  early  Syr.  VSS  with  the  0L.§  Accordingly, 
putting  thoee  various  threads  of  evidence  together, 
we  had  been  led  to  the  hypothesis  that  in  Syria, 
and  probably  at  Antioch,  a  most  important  re- 
ligions and  theological  centre,  we  must  look  for 
the  home  of  the  original  Lat.  Version  as  well  as  of 
the  'Western'  text.  Since  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion, we  find  that  the  same  theory  La  supported 
by  most  powerful  arguments  in  a  brilliant  review 
of  Rendel  Harris's  Study  of  Cod.  Bezct  in  the 
Guardian  of  May  18  and  26,  1892,  by  Sanday.U 
Let  us  give  the  briefest  snmmaiy  of  his  main 
conclusions. 

In  order  to  explain  the  relations  of  the  OL  MSS 
among  themselves  and  to  the  Syriac  VSS,t  he 
believes  that  the  starting-point  muat  have  been 
not  a  single  MS  bilingual  **  or  other  but  a  workshop 
of  MSS-— that  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  Lat. 
VSS  there  must  have  been  several  MSS  copied  in 
near  proximity  to  each  other,  and  affected  by  allied, 
but  yet  different,  6r.  texto.  He  then  asks  in 
what  dost  the  version  was  likely  to  arise,  and 
finds  the  answer  in  the  'notarii,'  public  copyists 
who  had  not  only  to  do  with  copying  but  with 
translating.  '  And  where  could  this  class  of  copy- 
ists congregate  most  thickly  but  in  the  suite  of 
the  governor  of  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 

•  This  <aot  la  alao  noted  in  an  aitldla  la  tba  Ovanttan, 

Hay  29, 1892,  by  Prof.  Sanday. 

t  See  Oeriani,  L*  rtmilfd  M  IZX  «  fa  Mrsima  laOmi 
data  Itaia  (Nota  .  .  .  letta  al  R.  latltuto  Lombardo  •  .  .  18th 

Feb.  1888),  esp.  pp.  4-6. 
:  Ottch.  d»r  VjOg.  p.  140  ft. 

(  Surely  this  oannot  be  aooonnted  for  on  tlte  nippoaition  of 
Zahn  fOMdk.  dt»  Canons,  I  p.  4SS),  that  NT  «aa  a  iOt  brought 
by  Taoan  to  Ids  faUow-oonntrymen  tram  Bomew  It  ia  diflloult 
to  Imagine  that  the  Ohiiatiana  of  Syria,  ao  lonar  the  Tery  oentre 
of  ditluaion  tor  tha  Faith,  had  to  depend  ona  ohanoa  oocorrenoe 
for  their  veraion  of  the  Scriptures,  although,  at  tba  lame  time, 
the  intimate  connexion  of  utiao  with  tha  aarUast  stages  of  the 
Syrian  Bible  cannot  be  doubted. 

I  F.  H.  Ohaae  oomes  to  tha  aone  ooDOlnaiOD  rasaidlng  the 
Urthplaoe  of  the  'Western'  text  from  a  totally  different  point 
of  view,  namely,  tba  attempt  to  pcova  that  behind  (ha '  Weatem ' 
text  there  ezlated  oarlain  QrSyr.  bilingual  MSB,  in  which  the 
Syr.  ezerdaed  a  powcftnl  tnffnenne  on  Uw  Oreek.  In  aummlng 
op,  he  alao  quotes  tba  rariaw  ahora  mentioned  in  anpport  of  hia 
oouoloaiona.  Sea  Syriue  SttmmU  in  Ood.  Btn,  pp.  IS£-1«9 ; 
Syro-LcU.  Tnt  tf  OttptU,  pp.  1I8-14S.  lha  aigomanta  he 
bring!  (orwani  do  not  dapind  on  tba  validity  of  hi*  ganeial 
theory. 

«  Thia  Is  (ha  thsoir  ^Bmdal  Hants,  OM.  5MB,  M  so. 
Beach  beUsres  that  the  archetype  ol  Ood.  Ba&,  8yr.,  asd  OL 
was  a  redaotioo  ol  tba  annlealaatlcal  OianalOsnon  nads  abaal 
a.D.  IM.  See'AasMnaDSBlBShsFMallatTtsttb' r.a.ir.s.  ^ 
aap.  pp.  M,  tf. 
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rinceaT'  Valuable  evidence  ia  adduced  to  ahow 
that  the  OL  was  the  work  of  some  one  posseasmg 
a  special  acquaintance  with  the  administrative 
■nangements  of  Palestine.*  Further^t  is  pointed 
out  that  the  author  or  authora  of  the '  Western '  tex  t 
hadftknowled^ofHeb.  and  Aramaic.  And  finally, 
the  numerous  interpolationa  which  appear  in  thia 
text,  aa  derived  either  from  oral  tradition  or  from 
some  early  fragmentaiy  writtra  source,  could  have 
no  more  probaUe  birthplace  than  the  province  of 
Syria.  As  to  the  relations  of  the  Syr.  VS,  Sanday 
thinks  that  it  '  took  its  rise  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  development  of  the  Lat.  Version.'  Of  course 
this  is  only  theory:  but  a  theory  which  seems 
adequate  to  account  for  the  phenomena  in  question 
ia  the  only  baaia  on  which  successful  inveeiigation 
ean  be  reared. 

We  come,  however,  to  actual  facts  when  we 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  first  certain  tracea  of  the 
OL  Version.  How  far  back  can  it  be  tracedt  Vfo 
can  apeak  witii  absolute  certainty  of  Cyprian. 
Hia  worka  (especially  the  Tutimonia)  abound  in 
biUioal  quotations.  What  ia  of  greater  import- 
ance, Cyp.  usually  [perhapa  alwayaj  adheres  to  one 
narticular  type  of  text.  Tfajs  provides  us  with  a 
nxed  date  and  a  standard.  We  can  affirm  that  in 
the  year  2S6  A.D.  a  Lat.  tr*  of  the  Bible,  whose 
characteristica  we  are  able  to  determine,  circulated 
at  Carthage.  But  this  is  virtually  identical  with 
the  OL  Version  of  the  Goepp.  preserved  in  Cod.  k, 
with  Cod.  h  of  Acta,  a  text  used  by  Aug.  in  the 
Acta  ewm  Fdiet  Manidueo  and  CotUra  Epist, 
Manieh.,  and  that  of  the  Comment,  on  the  Apoca- 
lyvtt  fay  Primasius-t  It  stands  also  in  a  close 
relation  with  Cod.  e,  though  a  certain  distance 
separatee  them.$  It  is  found  in  the  biblical 
quotati<m8  of  Lactantius,  Firmicua  Matemns,  Op- 
tatus,  Commodian,  Auctor  libri  de  Promissioni- 
btu,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Lucifer.§  These  facts 
may  quite  reasonably  suggest  that  in  (>prian's  time 
there  was  some  othcial,  ecclesiastical  recognition 
of  a  particular  type  of  text.||  But  is  it  possible  to 
go  behind  the  days  of  Cvprian  t  Certainly,  in  the 
earlier  F^her,  Tertullian,  whom  Cyp.  called 
'inagistor,'V  there  are  some  expressions  bearing 
on  thia  point  which  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Adt.  Man.  4  (0(1  4*<):  Bsc  loiit  anim  duo  testamanta, 
•iue,  'dna  oatendonei,'  aleut  iaaenimut  iDterpretatum.  0. 
Prax.  S :  ideoque  Jam  in  tua  est  nostrorum,  per  ■impUdtatem 
interpretatlonu,  'sermonem'  dicere  In  primordio  apud  deum 
hiine  cum  inac<*  '  ratkmem '  oompetat  anUqniorem  baberL 
Dt  MoHog.  11 :  idamuB  plane  non  lia  eea*  in  Oiaoo  authentioo, 
qoomodo  la  nmn  exUt  per  dnanim  tyllabarum,  aut  call  Mam 
ant  ■topUosm  eaendonem :  'li  antem  donnierit  uir  ejus' 
(I  Oo  7*^  AiM.  Man.  iv.  1 :  'altnius  instmmenti  osl  quod 
OMgla  nsoi  estdioers  tesUmantL' 

Theae  passagea  seem  to  show  deariy  that  some 
lefinite  usage  already  existed;  that  there  was 
ilready  some  standard  of  tr*  to  follow.  But  there 
IS  more  marked  evidence  than  this.  E.g.  Gal  3" 
ia  thua  quoted  by  Tert.**  (Adv.  Marc  v.  3) : '  Omnes 
mim  filii  eatia  ndH.'  Here,  plainly,  'fidei '  must  be 
a  variant  of  the  Lat.  '  dei '  and  not  of  Greek  0eoC. 
Tert.  had  a  I«t.  text  before  him,  and  evidently  he 

•  0wm(ian,  May  IS,  1S8I,  p.  787. 

t  8m  Baodu  in  OL  BM.  TtxU,  iL  pp.  xUtHnmrttt :  OoMen, 
Btr  Cni.  Tmt  dtr  Aeta  Apo$L,  Berlin,  1892.  It  U  of  biterect  to 
note  vSti  the  text  nearest  to  A  of  Act*  Is  tlie  margin  of  the 
PhOoz.  BjT.,  wMcli  has  a  most  Intimate  relation  with  the  OL. 
On  the  text  of  the  T—Umonia,  wbloh  is  a  most  important  ques- 
tion tbr  the  OL  Version,  see  Sanday,  op.  cU.  p.  42ft.,  and 
Appendix  IL  p.  I2S.  Also  his  essay  In  Stud.  Bxbl.  la  'The 
Cheltenham  List,'  etc.   Dombart,  ZvTh.  1879,  p.  S79  fl. 

t  Cod.  «,  which  lias  certainly  an  'African'  base,  has snlfered 
tram  the  intrusion  of  other  elements.  See  Sanday,  loc  eit. 

I  Mr.  F.  O.  Burliitt,  however,  who  has  kindly  read  this  article 
Id  proof,  holds  tliat  the  Ubiioal  quotatioos  in  these  writers  are 
solely  from  the  Tsatimonia. 

I  See  Wstaoo's  remaiks  on  QypiiaD's  low  estimate  of  the  OL 
Tenioo,  to  wblcb,  nsvertheleas,  he  rigidly  adhered.  This 
unsu  that  the  text  he  naad  had  soma  oOoial  saiioUon. 
SS«L  BOl.  W.  pp.  194-195. 

1  Hieion.  lis  Pfr.  Oliutr.  U. 

-  Bee  TliiMii.  gg,  1889,  U. »  81 


had  not  compared  it  with  the  6r.  original  Now 
Tert.'8  quotations  from  the  Bible  are  numerous. 
What  can  be  said  of  their  relation  to  the  Bible  of 
Cyp.  ?  The  most  rapid  survey  of  Tert.  's  quotations 
pnts  ua  on  our  guard  against  hasty  inferences. 
Forihismethodof  quotingismostfickle.*  Often  hia 
words  are  a  mere  paraphrase ;  often  a  more  or  less 
distinct  reminiscence  of  the  text :  while  constantly 
the  same  passage  is  cited  in  the  most  varying 
forms.  The  general  impression  which  his  biblicai 
extracts  leave  is  that  of  a  tr°  which  he  uses,  but 
does  not  regard  aa  in  any  sense  authoritative  < 
which,  perhaps,  has  only  been  for  a  short  time 
known  in  Africa  and  is  only  gradually  oomin|[  into 
use.  This  would  find  an  adequate  exj>lanation  if 
official  sanction  only  ratified  the  version  either  a 
little  before  or  in  tne  days  of  Cyp.  And  yet  the 
existence  of  such  a  tr"  is  almost  necessary  to 
explain  the  richness  and  fulness  of  Tert.'s  tneo- 
lo^cal  vocabulary.  We  have  endeavoured  to  make 
a  somewhat  full  collation  of  Tert.'8  quotations 
with  those  in  the  Taitimonia  of  Cvp.,tusing  mainly 
that  part  of  Tert^'s  works  whicn  has  appeared  in 
the  Vienna  Corpui  of  the  Latin  Fathers  (voL  xx. 
pars  1),  ed.  A.  tteifferscheid  and  G.  Wissowa,  and 
in  addition  RSnsch's  Das  NT  TertuUian'i.  The 
results  are  rather  vague  and  confusing.  Evidently, 
in  the  Epp.  Tert.  and  Cyp.  use  the  same  Lat.  text. 
For  the  Gospp.  the  case  ia  different  There  is, 
indeed,  a  frequent  agreement  of  Tert.  writh  Cyp. 
and  k,  and,  again,  a  frequent  disagreement.  In 
the  latter  instance,  Tert.  coincides  pretty  often 
with  a,  b  against  Cyp.,  k.t  In  OT  Tert.  has  some 
important  points  of  contact  with  Cvp.'s  text  of 
Psalms.  Ab  regards  the  Pent,  and  the  Prophetic 
books,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  definitely.  In  the 
former  (in  which  the  range  of  our  collation  has 
been  very  narrow),  the  diflerences  seem  mostly  to 
consist  in  the  use  of  synonyms.  In  the  latter,  the 
quotations  come  fairly  close  to  each  other,  except 
m  Dn,  where  Tert.  uses  the  LXX,  while  Cyp. 
usually  follows  Theodotion.§ 

Even  before  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
subject  had  been  made,  Hort,  with  his  wonted 
grasp  and  insight^  had  undertaken  a  classification 
of  the  extant  NT  documents.  The  earliest  group 
he  named  African,  consisting  of  texts  which 
agreed,  on  the  whole,  with  the  quotations  of  Tert. 
and  Cyp.  To  this  he  assigns  k,  t,  and  A  of  Ac  and 
Apoc.  The  second  Xilaaa  he  designates  European, 
to  embrace  a  type  of  text  which  may  be  either  a 
revision  of  the  'African'  or  a  separate  tr*,  but 
which  circulated  at  all  events  in  North  Italy 
and  Uie  West  of  Europe  generally.  Under  this 
heading  he  would  probably  place  a,  b,  c.ff,,  A, 
»,  n,  r,  and  p  of  Gospels ;  g,  g«,  and  »  of  Ac ; 
perhaps  ff  of  Ja  and  g  of  Apoc  The  third  family 
ne  names  '  Italian.'  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  famous  passage  of  Aug.  {de  Doct.  Christ,  ii.  15), 
in  which  he  recommends  a  tr"  (interpretatio), 
which  he  calls  'Itala,'  and  which  ia  presumably  the 
text  which  he  uaually  follows.  Now  this  is  found 
often  II  to  be  a  revision  of  the  '  European '  text. 

*  An  excellent  example  is  his  citation  of  1  Oo  IfiO,  which 
appears  in  three  of  bis  separate  treatises  in  three  distlnnt 
forms.  One  of  these  IS  identical  with  Cyprian's  text. 

t  VoL  ilL  of  CSBL,  ed.  HarteL  The  Vienna  Cormu  furnishes 
by  tar  the  most  trustworthy  texts  for  the  Lat.  Fathers,  and 
has  been  used  for  this  article  where  available.  But  see  on  the 
text  of  the  Tuttnumia  in  Hartal's  ed.  the  reterenoes  under 
n.  t  in  preceding^  column. 

t  Perhaps  Tert.  may  hare  becoma  aoqoaintad  with  a  *  Eiii» 
pean '  form  of  text  at  Rome. 

t  For  a  full  discussion  of  tills  last  point,  see  F.  0.  BurUtt, 
Old  Latin  and  Itala,  p.  IB  n.  Oonaea,  Zitfi  ntu*  Fragmmtt 
d.  Wtinff.  Prophettn-kS,  Berlin,  1899,  pp.  46-47,  believes  that 
not  only  did  Tert.  use  vaiioiis  texts,  but  texts  which  already 
had  mixed  elements. 

I  Not  always.  The  Bible  of  Aug.  is  a  most  varlabls  quantity 
8aeOorsseD,DerCVp.  7sxt,  eta  pi,  16 ;  ^ycha,  OSSL,  vol.  xxrlU 
as&  8,  pais  8,  ppb  T-TiL 
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To  this  class  he  refers  /  and  q  of  Gospels ;  q  (?), 
r,  r,,  r,  of  the  Epp.  This  enumeration  omits  many 
3f  the  texts  given  in  our  list,  some  of  which  he 
hesitates  to  classify,  while  others,  such  aa  the  Lat. 
texts  of  the  bilingual  MSS  (Cod.  Bezee,  Claromont. 
etc.  etc.),  he  does  not  regard  as  strict  evidence  for 
OL  Bible.*  Let  us  briefly  examine  this  classifica- 
tion in  the  liglit  of  recent  investigations.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  the  earliest  traces  of  the  OL 
Bible  are  found  in  Africa.  Perhaps  the  tr°  came 
theie  by  way  of  Rome,  whose  connexion  with 
Africa  and  Carthage  at  this  time  was  as  intimate 
is  can  be  conoeived.t  Perhaps  it  travelled  west- 
ward through  Upper  Egypt.  Indeed,  certain 
phenomena  bearing  upon  the  underlying  Gr.  text 
might  seem  to  favour  this  hypothesis,  notably  a 
remarkable  affinity  here  and  there  in  OT  with  the 
recension  of  Hesy  chius,  and  in  both  OT  and  NT  with 
Cod.  Alex.J  In  any  case  we  are  quite  justified  in 
giving;  the  name  'African'  to  the  group  of  texts 
mentioned  above  in  connexion  with  Cyp.,  although 
this  makes  no  as^^umption  as  to  their  origin.§  It 
is  at  this  point  that  we  enter  on  more  uncertain 
ground.  Are  the  '  European '  texts  a  separate 
family  from  the  'African'?  We  believe  that 
Sanday's  suggestion  quoted  above,  that  a  '  work- 
shop '  of  MSS  exist«d  at  the  origin  of  the  OL,  is  the 
most  adequate  yet  put  forward  to  account  for  the 
facts.  For  this  is  very  much  the  impression  made 
on  an  unbiassed  mind.  There  are,  assuredly, 
marked  differences  between  the  'Airican'  and 
'  European '  texts,  but  thev  are  not  separated  by 
any  hard-and-fast  lines.  Tnere  are  points  at  which 
they  shade  off  into  each  other.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
allowable  to  regard  a||  (in  Matthew,  at  least)  as 
a  connecting  fink  between  the  '  African '  and 
'  European '  families.  A  credible  tradition  associ- 
ates it  with  Ensebius,  Bp.  of  Vercelli,  cituated 
between  Milan  and  Turin,  a  part  of  Italy  to  which 
Gr.  influence  had  not,  in  any  powerful  degree, 
extended,  and  where  a  Lat.  Bible  would  be  early 
required.  Here,  in  Italy,  it  would  be  quite  natural 
that  many  of  the  rougnnesses  of  the  original  tr* 
should  be  toned  down,  and  that  is,  indeed,  the 
character  of  '  European '  in  so  far  as  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  'African'  Latin. H  The 
vividness  of  the  latter  gives  plaoe  to  a  certain 
insipidity ;  there  is  a  less  bold  use  of  compound 
expressions ;  some  words  have  a  large  extension 
given  to  their  meaning ;  there  is  a  more  normal 
use  of  the  commoner  parts  of  speech,  such  as 
prepositions  and  pronouns.  Accordingly,  the  so- 
called  '  African '  elements  in  a  majr  be  merely  the 
more  marked  traces  left  of  the  original  tr"  or  of 
one  type  of  it.  From  a  careful  collation  of  the 
readings  of  the  Lat.  tr°  of  Irenens**  with  the 
leading  MS  authorities, -tt  while  Iren.  Lat.  stands 
eonstajatlv  alone,  there  seems  to  be  a  more  than 
Mcidental  eonnexion  between  his  text  and  that  of 

•See,  tor  Ba^i  dirtfleattMl,  Westoott  and  HoiA  NT,  U. 
I>p-7S-8«. 

t  See  Oupuri,  QtMlZen  x.  OmA.  d.  3Vm/temMt,  IIL  p.  4MS. 

i  Peibap*  thl*  afflnity  b  better  explelned  by  later  renrion. 

i  It  ought  hen  to  be  noUoed  that  P.  Thiehnann  tarignt  to 
thu  olaes,  and  vith  good  reason,  the  Lat.  tt<>  of  and  Sir. 
See  ifvMv,  vUL  2,  n.^ff. ;  4,  p.  SOlfl. 

I  Including  a,.  It  is  interesUng  to  And  that  the  quotations 
of  Jfoeotion  oave  a  okise  resemblance  to  o.  He  was  scihismatio 
Bishop  at  Borne,  and  a  contemporary  of  Oyprian.  See  BuAitt, 
Old  Lat.  etc  p.  16. 

1  See  Tbielmann,  ArMv,  Ix.  2,  n.  £47  S. 

**  Surely  there  is  a  great  deal  of  erldenoe  for  the  earlier  date 
of  the  Lat  tP>  of  Iren.  See  Hamaek,  AUclaiM.  LUtatwr, 
▼oL  L  p.  267,  IL  p.  667.  Upsins,  iKet.  4^C%rii(iiin  £«oa.  ii.  p. 
286.  Hassnef  s  Diuaiatio,  iL  |  IS,  as  laprlnted  by  BUeren, 
Irm.  0pp.  Tom.  U.  pp.  2S0-23S. 

tt  Tlus  was  mads  possible  bymaaos  of  the  tnU  oonspeotos  of 
valiants  printed  in  Hvtum  Trntamtrnttm  S.  Irenai,  ed.  by 
Banday.  and  in  ooone  ot  paUlcation  1>y  the  Clarendon  Vnm, 
nirougli  Ur.  0.  H.  Tomer's  gnat  kindness,  and  the  courtesy  of 
the  Oil  randon  Prsas,  the  writer  has  seen  the  proofs  for  the  four 
Ooepp. 


a."  Perhaps  eft  (Lat.  of  Cod.  Bezce)  is  not  fai 
removed  from  this  stage  in  the  history  of  the  text, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Cod.  Bezce  was 
written  in  Lyons  where  Irensena  was  bishop.  It 
should  also  oe  borne  in  mind  that  Irenseos,  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor,  was  in  closest  connexion 
with  the  East.  And,  as  bearing  upon  this,  the  sug- 
gestion of  Prof.  Armitage  Robinson  must  be  noted, 
that  already,  in  a.d.  177,  a  Lat.  VS  of  the  Bible 
was  known  to  the  narrator  of  the  story  of  the 
martyrdoms  at  Vienne  and  Lyons.  $  These  facts 
seem  to  hint  at  a  connexion  between  the  earliest 
branch  of  the  '  European '  family  and  the  South  of 
Gaul.§  A  remarkable  clue  to  the  whole  history  of 
the  version,  as  well  as  this  special  point,  would 
be  furnished  if  Blass'll  theory  of  a  double  recen- 
sion of  Luke's  writings  were  made  good.  The 
rough  draft  first  made  by  Luke  is  seen,  he  holds, 
in  uie  Cod.  Beza  especially  and  its  allied  docu- 
ments. The  second  and  more  polished  copy  is  the 
received  text.  But  Luke  has  always  been  closely 
associated  with  Antioch.  This  would  therefore 
be  another  line  of  evidence  pointing  to  the  birth- 
place of  the  version. 

The  most  representative  text  of  the  '  European ' 
group  is  the  Verona  MS  b,  which  seems  to  have  a 
close  affinity  with  all  the  other  members  of  this 
family.ir  And  yet  here  again  we  are  reminded  of 
the  danger  of  snarply  distinguished  groups.  For 
in  some  parts  of  b  there  are,  possibly,  signs  of  the 
'  Italian  revision  already  to  be  found,**  while  some 
markedly  '  African '  phenomena  also  reveal  them- 
selves, tt  An  important  subdivision  of  this  group 
is  that  embraced  Dy  rXt  and  They  seem  to 
contain  a  specially  Irish  or  British  form  of  text 
which  appears  repeatedly  in  various  Vnlg.  MSS.il  II 
They  often  agree  with  the  quotations  of  Fastidius 
and  Gildas.  And  this  goes  far  to  suggest  a  British 
recension  of  the  OL  HIT  It  is  quite  natural  that  this 
British  type  of  text  should  have  intimate  relations 
with  the  'European'  family,  seeing  that  there  was 
an  established  line  of  communication  between 
Ireland  especially  and  monasteries  such  as  Bobbio 
and  St.  Gall  in  the  North  of  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land. Perhaps  there  is  a  hint  to  be  gained  in  this 
direction  beajing  upon  the  whole  history  of  the 
version.  It  is  jiossible  that  every  region  of 
importance,  ecclesiastically,  may  have  had  its  own 
recension.***  There  are  certainly  traces  of  this  in 
Spain  also.  And  an  important  contribution  to  its 
history  is  made  by  the  biblical  quotations  of 
Priscillian,  whose  works  have  been  lately  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  G.  Schepss,  and  edited  by  him  in 

*  Thsiv  Is  a  distinctly  isolated  element  in  Irsnsus.  Is  this 
spsolally'aanio-r 
t  See  Bendel  Harris,  Cod.  Seta,  p.  160  ff. 
}  Sea  Paalm  o/S.  Perpttua,  pp.  97-100. 

I  Periius  there  msy  have  lieen  even  a '  Gallioan '  recension  of 
the  tta.  The  avidenae  for  this  is  consldsrably  augmented  Iqr 
bibliod  quotations  frcm  recently  discovered  Dt  llytteriii  m 
Hilary  >nd  Pmgrinatio.  See  Bernard,  Proa,  tf  Bayal  Iriik 
Acad.  3rd  ser.  voL  ii.  No.  2,  p.  ISS  ff. 

g  See  references  under  Cm.  Boat  in  list  of  MSS.  But  1 
himself  would  asrign  die  origin  ot  the 'Western 'text  to] 
See  Acta  ApotL  tcfamam  Bamanam,  1806,  n.  7. 

%  Perliaps  its  most  intimate  connexion  is  wiui  a  and  i. 

••  See  OX  Tszte,  IL  Append,  m.  p.  U& 

tt  lb.  Addenda,  p.  ISO. 

is IntheEuropeangioup,rissaidtostandclcsssttok.  From 
collations  we  have  msds,  itnascertatolyagwist  resnmhlsnne  to  ft. 

H  See  OL  BOO.  TtxU,  IL  pp.  a06-2U.  Taints  ot  contact  an 
shown  between  p  and  d. 

II  Many  readings  in  the  Book  of  IfnUlng  reoaU  Ood.  r.  See 
H.  J.  Lawlor,  Book  JTWKiy,  Edin.  W9f,  espi  pp.  <6-6S,  134, 
144.  Most  thorough  discnaaion  of  afflnlties  ot  Iiisb  OL  text. 
Concludes  that  Irish  TS  was  prob.  not  indlganoos.  The  VS  on 
which  it  was  foonded,  and  from  which  its  African,  Italian,  and 
d  elements  are  dsrived,  may  have  cane  from  (bs  region  wh. 
gave  Urth  to  A.  Another  dIstiiioUvely  ZriA  text  in  Bodk  ot 
Armagh,  which  seems  to  have  adeflnite  relation  to  the  Spanish 
texta.  See  Berger,  Biit.  d»  la  Vvlf.  pp.  84  ff.  32  ff. 


^  See  espedull'v  the  most  importwit.  Append.  O  la 
ind  Stubbs'  CouncM,  etc.  vol.  L  pp.  170-1^ 
***  See  Woidawortb,  AcadoMf,  Nor.  IS,  1860L 
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vol.  xriiL  of  CSEL.  Those  quotations,  indeed, 
bear  a  Kreat  resemblance  to  the  '  Late- African 
^up,  wnich  will  be  glanced  at  immediately,  but 
they  present  special  points  of  affinity  with  typical 
Spanish  MSS,  especially  those  of  Leon.*  Oi  tlie 
other  'Eniopean'  texts,  g  and  9,  of  Ac  agree 
remarkably  with  that  found  in  the  numerous 
quotations  of  Lucifer,  Bp.  of  Cagliarit  (in  Sardinia). 
^  of  St.  James  t  appears  also  to  be  of  this  family, 
although  there  is  probably  an  African  colouring 
in  its  text.  It  is  of  importance  to  notice  that 
'  Eniopean '  texts  were  those  most  commonly  used 
in  Gaul.  For  this  the  chief  witness  is  Hilaiy, 
Bp.  of  Poitiers. 

There  is  a  less  marked  distinction  between  the 
■  European'  and  '  Italian '  groups  than  between  the 
former  and  the  '  African.  For,  admittedly,  the 
•  Italian '  is  a  revision  of  the  '  European.  We 
hare  already  referred  to  the  derivation  of  the  name 
from  Ang.'s  celebrated  dictum,  de  Doct.  Chrii.  iL 
15 :  in  ipsis  autem  interpretationibus  ItcUa  ceteris 
pneferatnr,  nam  est  veroorum  tenacior  cum  per- 
spicnitate  sententite.  A  keen  discussion  nas 
centred  round  the  expression  'Itala.'  Bentley 
went  the  length  of  proposing  to  read  'ilia  .  .  . 
qus'  for 'Itala  .  .  .  nam.'  Tnis  proposal  has  been 
revived  by  Corssen,§  who  seeks  to  show  that  it  fits 
in  with  tiie  context.  But  this  is  merely  to  cut  the 
knot.  We  cannot  help  believing  that  the  true 
solution  is  that  suggested  by  an  admirable  article 
in  the  Theolog.  Remew  for  1874  by  Kenrick,  who 
proves  beyond  doubt  that  Northern  Italy  by  the 
end  of  the  3rd  cent,  was  regularly  known  under 
the  name  '  Italia. 'II  But  this  was  the  very  region 
in  which  Aug.  had  first  become  acquainted  with 
the  Scriptures.  And  the  quotations  of  Ambrose, 
Ma  teacher  and  gnide,  agree  with  this  '  Italian ' 
type  of  text.  Is  it  not,  at  least,  probable  that  this 
revision  was  made  in  N.  Italy,  and  so  naturally 
became  known  to  Augustine  ?  11 

Burkitt  has  recently  essayed  to  prove  that  Aug. 
here  means  nothing  else  than  the  Vulg.  of  J erome.  ** 
His  main  argument  is  the  Gioepel  quotations  in  the 
De  Cofuensu  Evangeliitarum  and  a  passage  in  the 
Contra  Felicem.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
text  of  the  Gospp.  in  the  former  stands  in  cloeest 
agreement  with  the  Vulg.  ;  while  the  latter  also 
appears  to  be  Jerome's  revision,  though  it  stands 
81^  by  side  with  an  '  African '  text  of  Acts.  Yet 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  Gospels,  texts 
like  /and  jf,  are  in  close  agreement  with  the  Vulg., 
and  there  wonld  always  be  the  tendency  to  correct 
Ang.'s  text  according  to  Vulg.  readings.  This 
latter  hypothesis  would  quite  account  for  the 
phenomena  in  Contra  Ftlieem.  But,  even  supposing 
Aug.  did  (as  he  quite  well  may  have  done)  use  the 
Vulg.  in  this  treatise,  how  can  this  be  used  to  prove 
that  he  designates  it  by  the  name  '  Itala '  in  the 
celebrated  passage  quoted?  Surely  the  data  are 
insufficient  to  justify  so  wide  a  generalization.ft 

*  See  Beiger,  HUL  d*  la  Vvlg.  pp.  S  ff.  (esp.  pp.  27-28). 
The  nag.  of  Sir,  btdr  published  by  Douais,  belongs  to  the 
gpaniflh  temUy,  and  Berger'a  Perpijniui  Frag:,  of  Acts  has 
a|>parentlT  a  conDexloo  with  the  Spanish  text.  It  is  of  some 
hnportanoe  to  find  that  the  poet  Juvencus,  prob.  a  Spaniard  by 
HiQi,  is  nearest,  in  his  biblical  text,  to  a  and  h. 

t  When  Lucifer  has  an  'African '  text,  he  ts  ninally  qnoUnc 
dlnotly  the  woits  of  Cyprian. 

t  In  this  Ep.  the  remarkable  resemblanoe  between  the 

Speculum '  (irO  and  PrlscUlian  is  very  clear. 

tJahrbadurf.  prot.  TheoL  1881,  pp.  510-ei2. 

I  Bee  pp.  S2S-328.  ^  See  Cerlani, /(«nd{i»n(i,  etclSSe,  pp.  4,6. 

•*  Old-Latin  and  Itala,  pp.  65-66.  The  suggestion  had  been 
preriously  made  by  Beuas  in  the  2  and  8  edd.  of  his  Hitory  aj  tht 
ST,  that  the  '  Itala '  of  Aug.  might  be  Jerome's  flnt  tm  of  the 
Bible  from  the  LXX.  See  also  C.  A.  Breyther,  Din.  d<  vt,  Ttiam 
ontio.  Farss. . .  .  lot.  <n  ert><«  nana.  w.  hahtani,  Meneb.  1824. 

tl  would  not  the  fact,  which  Burkitt  adduces,  that  the  Tulg. 
Ooqiels  were  published  under  the  auspices  of  Pope  Damasus, 
bare  suggertea,  ahnost  inevitably,  the  epithet '  Roroana '  t  But 
so  weighty  an  authority  as  Berger  is  mclined  to  believe  that 
the  aofn^  of  the  ^Mon  may  he  found  in  the  direction 


This  '  Italian '  revision  has  regard  both  to  rtaA- 
ingi  and  renderings.  It  is  an  attempt  to  soften  the 
harsher  Lat.  tr°*,  while,  at  the  same  time,  tlie  Lat. 
text  is  corrected  according  to  a  non- Western  and 
late  group  of  Gr.  MSS.* 

The  leadinc  representative  is/,  o  is  also  usually 
assigned  to  this  family ;  but,  as  Mr.  White  t  has 
shown,  'if  it  be  Italian  in  its  readings,  it  is 
European  in  its  renderings.'  Indeed  q  shows  a 
mixture  of  various  elements,^  having  close  relations 
to  k,  b,  /,  gf,  and  a.  The  other  most  important 
representative  of  this  group  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Freisingen  Fragg.  of  the  Epistles.  §  These  exhibit 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  quotations  of 
Aug.  and  Capreolns,  Bp.  of  Cartha^.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  mention  here  an  interestmg  type  oi  text 
found  chiefly  in  the  Catholic  Epp.  ft  is  the  Late- 
African  of  the  epoch  of  the  Vandal  supremacy,  jj 
It  is  found  in  A  of  Cath.  Epp.  apparently  in  1 J  ^ 
of  the  Freisingen  Fragg.,  and  in  Fulgentius,  Bp.  of 
Ruspe.  It  was  probably  derived  from  the  '  Italian ' 
l^rpe,  bat  greatly  modified  by  its  transference  to 
Anica.  The  important  text  of  the  'Speculum ' (m) 
probably  belongs  to  this  group,**  and,  though  not 
entirely  of  the  same  type,  we  may  assign  to  it  the 
Fleury  Apocalypse  (A).  Berger  would  place  the 
text  of  Priscillian  as  the  transition  between  the 
'  Italian '  family  and  this  '  Late- African '  group. 

There  still  remains  a  large  number  of  texts  which 
have  not  been  classified.  These  are  the  Gr.-Lat. 
MSS,  in  which  the  Gr.  text  must,  of  course,  have 
had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  Latin. tt  There 
is  Cod.  Colbertinus  (c),  a  MS  of  Languedoo,  which 
has  '  African,'  *  European,'  and  Vmg.  elements, 
seems  to  be  distinctly  '  European '  in  St. 

^Aw   alf.liAncrli  <  TfjLlinn     anil    at.  t.imaa  Vt 


latthew,  although  '  Italian  and,  at  times,  Vulg. 
readings  appear.  I  has  apparently  a  Vn^-  base 
with  nnmerous  OL  readings  mtermixed.§§  -  'The  Lat. 
interlinear  version  of  Cod.  Sangallensis  {S)  is  shown 
to  contain,  at  least,  a  very  important  OL  element, 
which  sometimes  goes  back  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  '  Enropeau '  text.||||  The  latest  OL  text  of  AcU 
disoovereaby  Berger  in  a  MS  of  Perpignan  occupies 
'  a  centralposition  in  the  midst  of  the  various  re- 
censions. '  ITIT  It  seems  to  have  a  Spanish  colouring, 
but  yet  to  belong  to  the  same  general  family  as  the 
Gigas  {g),  i  (Bobb.  Frag.),  the  Frag,  in  the  Rosas 

indicated  by  Burkitt.  See  BuOetin  Oritique,  Sept.  5, 18S6.  So 
also  Zahn  in  Theolog.  lAt.-Bl.  zvii.  No.  81,  and  Corsaen,  BertdU 
iibtr  die  latei'n.  BibelUlientlzungm,  p.  6. 

*  'The  "  Western  "  MSS  DO  (in  the  Epp.)  are  usually  found  on 
the  side  of  Uiose  leadings  which  the  "Italian"  USS  have 
rejected.'  See  Zimmer,  SK,  I83»,  ii.  p.  364. 
|0£JKU.Tcxto,ULp.  xxL  t'EinsehrbuntesDing'(Corasen). 
i  Perhaps  this  text  had  an  official  sanction,  as  Is  assumed  with 
reason  for  the  verdon  of  Cyprian. 
II  See  Berger,  Le  Palimptutt  dt  FUwry,  pp.  16-18. 
'I  This  text  seems  almost  identical  with  the  '  Speculum.' 
"  But  see  an  import  article  hi  Clauieal  Rmtw,  iv.  pp.  414- 


 Q  a  cop^ 

jloscly  related  to  it '  (p.  418).  This'ia  cei  talnlr  home  out  by  a 
comparison  of  OT  passages  in  PrisciU.  and  the  'Speculum.' 

tt  But  is  not  Hort's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Lat.  texts  too 
low  ?  (Inlrodtutian,  p.  82).  There  is  a  very  close  agreement  in  the 
Epp.  between  the  Lat  of  Cod.  Clarom.  and  Cod.  Boemer.  and  the 
quotations  in  Victorinus  and  Ambrosiaster.  On  the  basis  of  this, 
Zimmer  has  made  out,  at  least,  a  strong  case  for  three  types  of 
text  in  the  Epp.  (1)  '  Prinocps '  =  text  found  in  Tert  and  Gyp. , 
(2) '  Communis '  ■"  text  of  Clarom.— B<Bm. — Victorin. — Ambioe"', 
being  a  revision  of  (1),  with  closer  adherence  to  Or.  original.  (3) 
Bible  of  Aug.,  Freis.,  and  Oottweig  Fragv.  A  typical  example 
of  the  '  Italian '  revision.  See  SiTlSSS,  11.  p.  831  f.  Also,  Der 
Galater-Brief  im  alt.  latein.  Tact,  Konigsberg,  1887. 

t*  Thus,  e.g..  in  Mt  2,  a  minute  collation  of  authorities  shows 
that  a  b  q  respectively  are  closer  to  g^  than  to  each  other  oi 
any  of  tiie  renuinlng  Lat  authorities. 

H  ('Vulg.  in  Ht  and  Hk,  OL  in  Lk,  mixed  (but  chiefly  Tulg.) 
In  Jn  '—Burkitt]. 

F  n  See  Harris,  Cod.  Sangnll.  p.  19. 

115  See  Berger,  Un  aneien  texte  Latin,  pp.  11-18.  He  asks 
whether  in  Acts  there  is  any  distinction  Iwtween  '  European ' 
and  'Italian'  texts.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  same 
question  might  tie  relevant  as  reitarda  the  Pauline  Epp. 
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Bibb,*  and  Cod.  e  (Laudianos)  of  'AotB,'i.«.  to  the 

'  European '  group. 

For  NT  anthorities,  Hort's  leamintr  and  judg- 
ment have  laid  a  sound  basis  of  claasiEcation.  In 
the  case  of  OT  MSS  such  a  grouping  does  not  yet 
exist.  And  any  attempt  at  fnniishing  principles 
of  genealogical  relationship  seems  beset  on  every 
side  with  no  ordinary  difiBcultiea.    The  reasons  are 

Slain.  Only  in  rare  instances  have  we  a  variety  of 
ocuments  covering  the  same  ground.  Even  when 
this  is  the  case,  their  fragmentary  nature  renders 
it  unsafe  or  impossible  to  generalize.  In  OT  the 
quotations  of  the  Fathers  are,  as  a  rule,  specially 
perplexing,  because,  by  this  time,  the  text  of  the 
LXX  had  reached  an  almost  hopeless  state  of  con- 
fusion. It  is  only  when  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  principal  cursives  of  the  LXX  has  been  made 
that  order  can  be  brought  into  the  chaos.  We  do 
not  propose,  therefore,  to  attempt  a  classification. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  give  the  results  of  a  more  or  lees 
minute  comparison  of  the  leadinc  witnesses  for 
OT.  Let  us  follow  the  order  in  th»  list  of  MSS 
above. 

Hexateuch. — We  have  here  our  best  opportunity 
for  comparing  various  texts,  as  there  are  four 
authorities  which  cover,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same 
ground.  These  are  Cod.  Lugdunensis,  Cod.  Wirce- 
burg..  Cod.  Monacens.,  and  the  Fragg.  of  Cod. 
Ottobon.  A  comparison  of  the  four  texts  reveals, 
at  first  sight,  some  strange  phenomena.  In  Gn 
there  is  a  close  agreement  between  Cod.  Ottob.  and 
Cod.  Lugd.  In  £z,  Cod.  Lngd.  and  Cod.  Wirceb. 
apparently  belong  to  the  same  tr.,  while  the 
Munich  MS  seems  to  stand  by  itself.  Cod.  Ottob., 
which  appears  to  have  sufi'ered  grievously  by  cor- 
ruption, has  a  possible  resemblance  to  the  two  first- 
named  MSS.  In  Lv  there  is  a  good  deal  of  varia- 
tion between  the  three  chief  texts  (Ottob.  not 
extent).  In  Nu  and  Dt  we  find  that  Cod.  Lugd. 
and  Cod.  Monac.  have,  without  question,  the  same 
source,  while  the  relation  to  them  of  Cod.  Wirceb.  is 
difficult  to  determine.  When  we  compare  patristic 
quotations  with  the  toxte,  it  is  striking  to  dis- 
sever that  those  of  Lucifer  have  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance both  to  Cod.  Lugd.  and  to  Cod.  Wirceb. 
What  can  be  said  of  such  complex  results  t  We 
believe  the  solution  lies  in  taking  into  account  the 
underlying  Gr.  text.  Accepting  the  classifications 
made  by  Ceriani  f  and  Lagarde{  in  reference  to  the 
Lucianic,  Hesvchian,  and  Palestinian  recensions  of 
the  LXX,  we  find  phenomena  such  as  the  following. 
In  a  section  of  Gn  in  which  we  have  compared  Cod. 
Wirceb.  with  the  chief  Gr.  authorities,  the  result 
shows  the  most  extraordinary  mixture.  On  the 
whole.  Cod.  Wirceb.  comes  closest  to  the  '  Cotton ' 
Genesis  (D),  but  the  Bodleian  E  also  finds  a  place. 
There  are  distinct  traces,  in  addition,  of  '  Lucianic' 
readings,  and  tlie  Pal.  recension  is  not  wanting. 
A  similar  collocation  in  Ex  confirms  the  mingling  of 
elements  in  the  text.  Here,  Cod.  Wirceb.  shows 
an  intimate  relation  with  AF  and  Hesychius,  but 
there  is  also  a  Lucianic  strain  throughout.  Follow- 
ing the  same  method  with  Cod.  Lugd.  in  Lv,  we 
reach  a  like  result.  From  the  definite  facto  already 
stated,  and  the  total  impression  left  by  repeated 
comparison  of  texts,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  in 
this  group  of  writings  the  extant  documente 
probably  jjo  back  to  an  original  tr"  of  which  they 
are  recensions.  Only,  the  extraordinary  variety  of 
LXX  texts  prevalent  in  the  age  when  the  MSS  were 
transcribed  caused  an  unusual  amount  of  correction 
and  mixture  of  readings  in  the  various  docunients.§ 

•  Sm  (terjrer.  Ilitt.  de  la  Vulg.  pp.  24,  25. 

t  Ste  A.  M.  Ceriuni,  Ltf  reeeiu.  dei  LXX  e  la  vern.  lot  detta 
Itala  (Rendinnnti  del  R.  Utituto  Lombanlo,  Feb.  IS.  1886X  and 
the  numerous  referenceii  tn  his  other  works  ^ven  there. 

t  See  Lanrde,  Ankaniigwng  eintr  neuen  Aung,  der  griech, 
VbtrmU.  &AT,  Gottinir.  18S2,  esp.  pp.  2.V30.  Alao  hia  Libr. 
Vet.  Tett.  Canmic.  I'arg  Hrior.  Ootting.  1883,  pp.  iii-xvi. 

I  8m  Wellhwuen,  BleeVt  tSinUit.  indaiAT*,pp.  685-5M. 


This  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  maniluld 
difierences.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  some 
portions  suffered  from  this  process  far  more  severely 
than  others.  Probably,  we  might  not  be  wrong  in 
placing  the  above-mentioned  MSS  parallel  to  the 
later  'European'  texto*  of  MT,  if  not  to  the 
'  Italian.'  They  have  something  in  common  both 
with  the  quotations  in  Ambrose  and  those  of  the 
'Speculum  '  tm).  The  Fragg.  of  (?npnb.  by  Cony- 
beare  come  closest  to  Cod.  Liigd.  and  S.  Ambrose. 

ffuiorieal  iSooAt.— According  to  our  list,  these 
consist  of  Ruth,  Fragg.  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and 
Esther.  Apparently,  the  text  of  JSu,  which  ia 
'  Spanish,'  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  quota- 
tions of  Ambrose,  and  so  may  be  designated 
'  Italian.' t  The  Fragg.  of  Samuel  and  Kings, 
while  having  their  origin  in  difi'erent  ooimtries, 
are  liqked  together  in  various  ways.  They  all 
seem  to  have  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  re- 
cension of  Luciaa,$  while  they  have  the  closest 
resemblance  to  the  quotations  of  Lucifer,  Ambrose, 
and  Claudius  of  Turin.  Accordingly,  they  may  be 
classed,  perhaps,  as  early  '  Italian.'  §  In  Est  much 
confusion  is  found  among  the  extant  texte,  perhaps 
arising  from  the  fact  that  only  a  '  rSsum^,'  as 
Bercer  calls  it,  and  not  a  complete  version,  existed 
in  the  OL  Bible.  We  have  compared  Sabatier's 
text,  which  is  from  a  Corb^  MS  No.  7  (at  Paris), 
with  that  of  the  Munich  MS  pub.  by  Belsheim,  the 
Vallicellian  text  (in  Sabatier),  and  the  extracts 
given  by  Berger  from  a  Lyons  MS.  Probably, 
this  last  is  the  best.  It  resembles  closely 
the  Vallicellian  text  and  that  of  Belsh.  (which 
appear  to  us  to  be  almost  identical),  while  the 
Cforb.  text  in  Sabat.,  owing  to  mutilations  and 
corruptions,!!  seems  a  long  way  inferior  to  all  the 
others.  Here,  again,  we  may  perhaps  go  the  length 
of  saying  that  one  tr°  seems  to  lie  at  the  foundation, 
but  it  has  undergone  much  revision  and  corruption 
from  a  comparison  with  Gr.  texts  which  had  been 
subject  to  an  exceptional  amount  of  mixture. 
From  an  almost  entire  lack  of  quotations  in  the 
Fathers  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  localize  the 
text.  There  are  frequent  traces  of  the  '  Lucianic ' 
recension. 

Poetical  Books. — ^The  extant  remains  of  Job  are 
so  scanty  that  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  con- 
clusion regarding  the  text.  Apparently,  the  Frag, 
of  Fleury,  which  is  found  both  in  the  '  Speculum ' 
and  Priscillian,  belongs  to  the  earliest  form  of  the 
Lat.  VS,  following  the  same  type  of  Gr.  text  as 
Cyp.  and  Lucif.,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  being 
entitled  to  the  designation  '  African.' 

According  to  Bnrkitt.lT  a  second  type  of  OL  is 
found  in  the  quotations  of  Ambrose,  oased  on  the 
leading  uncials  of  the  LXX  and  in  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  Greek.  The  Fragg.  which  Berger 
has  pub.  from  the  margin  of  the  Leon  Cod.  also 
reveal  a  close  attachment  to  the  Greek  (esp.  Cod. 
A),  and  coincide  most  frequently  with  the  quota- 
tions of  Ambr.  and  Aug.  Perhaps  the  two  lost 
types  of  text  ought  to  be  called  '  Italian.' 

For  a  genuinely  '  African '  text  of  Ps  our  most 
trustworthy  authority  is  MS  L.  of  Cyprian's  Testi- 
mania.  The  Verona  and  St.  Germain  Psalters 
both  exhibit  a  later  type  of  text,  although  the 
former  has  suffered  less  revision.  It  would  be 
rash  to  specify  either  text  definitely  as '  European ' 

*  Rendel  Harris  points  out  some  very  curious  nswnWanoei  io 


spelling  between  Cod.  d  and  Cod.  Lugd.,  which  so  to  suggest, 
he  thinks,  that  both  wen  RbAne-vaUey  MSS  (Study  qfCod. 

Ba.  pp.  28,  80). 


t  See  Berger,  SMe»,  pp.  12,  IS. 

!  See  LAgatde,  Septxiaginta-Stvdim,  18K,  L  pp.  71,  72 ; 
Driver,  Sota  on  Btb.  Text  </  SamtMt,  pp.  IxxvU-lxxzil ;  Bur- 
kltt,  Old-Latin  and  Itala,  p.  9. 

i  See  Berger,  op.  eit.  pp.  14,  IS. 

I  Still  more  defective  appear*  to  te  the  Cod.  Pechiaoai  whieb 
Sab.  gives  (or  the  latter  part  of  ths  book.  OL  of  At  is  to  ba 
pub.  oy  Thielmann.  • 

^  Old-Latin,  etc.  pp.  8,  32-84. 
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or  'Italian.'  A  noteworthr  feature  ia  that  the 
Verona  MS  shows  a  strildng  agreement  with 
Aug.'s  text  of  Pa,  while  decidedly  marked  is  the 
attinitjr  between  the  St.  Germ.  Psalter  and  the 
qaotations  of  Cassiodoms  the  Calabrian.  The 
portions  of  the  OL  Psalter  foand  in  the  Mozarabio 
Litnrgy  belonK  to  this  latter  type  of  text.* 

Proverbs. — Here  we  can  distinguish  two  recen- 
sions. The  one  is  represented  by  Vogel's  Fragg., 
which  agree  with  tlie  qaotations  of  Cyp.  aod 
Vigilios  of  Thapsns,  having  also  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  '  Specolam.'  It  may  be  deugnated 
'  African.'  The  other  is  seen  in  the  Fr^g.  of 
the  St  GaU  MS,  No.  11.  These  have  their  chief 
parallels  in  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine. 
Ther  therefore  belong  to  the  '  Italian'  family. 

Tne  Fragg.  of  Eeaenastes  and  Canticles  named 
in  onr  list  are  of  precisely  the  same  character  as 
the  second  recension  in  Proverbs.  We  may  here 
note  that  for  OT  it  seems  even  more  difficult  than 
in  the  MT  to  draw  a  line  between  '  European '  and 
'  Italian '  texts.  Often,  indeed,  there  appears  to  be 
none. 

Prophetical  Books. — In  attempting  to  classify  the 
extant  OL  texts  of  the  Prophets,  we  are  met,  as 
in  the  Hexatench,  by  the  diificnltv  of  conflicting 
evidence.  Fortunately,  part  of  the  ground  has 
been  cleared  by  Burkitt  m  his  Bulei  of  Tj/eoniut. 
Mnch  of  what  follows  depends  on  tus  important 
investigations.  The  extant  Fragg.  of  the  Prophets 
plainly  do  not  belong  to  the  oldest  stratum  of  the 
DL  tr".  It  is  needfiu,  therefore,  to  begin  as  usual 
\nth  Cyprian;  as  we  hare  seen,  Tertullian's  quota- 
tions are  of  doubtful  value.  Now,  Burkitt  has 
clearly  provedt  thatTyconius  the  Donatist  (c.  A.D. 
400)  used  an  OL  version  of  the  Prophets  (in 
Isaiah  at  least  t)  almost  identical  with  that  of  Cyp., 
the  only  difference  being  a  slight  revision  of  the 
Latin.  How  does  this  writer  stand  towards  our 
two  chief  MS  authorities,  the  Weingarten  (to)  and 
WUrzburg  (h)  Fragg.  ?  At  many  points  he  is  in 
close  agreement  with  both,  but  especially,  perhaps 
{e.ff.  in  Exit),  with  u>.  Now,  a  comparison  of  wand 
h  sImws  so  many  agreements  in  proportion  to 
differences  that  we  cannot  help  believing  that  they 
are  copies  of  the  same  tr"  of  the  Prophets,  whose 
variation  is  accounted  for  by  varying  elements  in 
the  Gr.  texts  by  which  they  were  revised.!  In  h, 
e.g.  in  the  midst  of  a  great  mixture  of  types,  the 
Lac.  strain  is  considerably  more  prominent  than 
in  to.  I  Accordingly,  we  may  perhaps  call  h  an 
'  Italian '  text  ;ir  ite  coinddenoes  with  Ambrose,  and 
to  a  less  extent  with  Augustine,  are  noteworthy. 
w  ia  poariUy  an  earlier  revision  of  the  same  ti".** 

*  Then  ■nimn  to  be  a  doM  rmmbUmoe  In  Pa  betmea  Piis- 
enUMi  and  tba  'Speooluni.'  Tha  Latin  P§alter  wiUi  Anglo. 
I  panphr.  pab.  by  Thorp*,  Ozf.  1836, )«  almoat  UenUcal 
tha  ao<alled  'Boman'  Paalter  ol  Jarome,  alUuragb 
rttdhrartn.  The  tact  of  OMriod.  baa  also  a  most 
intimaU  eonnazioa  with  Boman  Paaltar. 
t  SnlM  tf  IVooniiHL  pn.  Ui-evU. 

t  It  must  ut  noted  that  there  ia  a  condderaUe  differanoa 
between  lyoooini^  text  of  la  and  of  Elk.  See  Important  table  on 
p.  cri  of  op.  eit.  Boridtt  niggeata  that  perhaps  there  «aa  'a 
partial  revision  of  the  Atrioan  BiUa  anterior  to  OTprian,'  the 
remit  of  which  ia  seen  In  the  text  of  Eck  in  1m.  Tma  point  ha* 
been  alre*d7  bnn^tforwud  in  ooonezion  with  the  quotation* 
otprpriaa. 

t  See  also  Ooram.  Ztat  Amk  d.  Pnph.  BstdL  p.  nil.  But 
eae  Coraaen'a  meet  Important  dleoonloii  ol  the  two  H88  In  ZwH 
•M  jVioffineiiM  d.  r«ftw.  iV(|pM«n-ir5,  BerUn,  UM,  ia  wtiich 
be  ibow*  that  thavariatton  li  laixelydn*  to  ttw  ineertioo  of 
gioaae*  Id  th*  text*. 

IMajit  b*  that  the  iafuloa  ol  thla  daoMnt  into  OT  texts 
oofTe*pondi  to  the  'Antlodwn*'  lerialonot  HTT  Slaa*  this 
was  wiittea,  we  are  lateiMtid  to  lee  that  Saadav  ta  iaoBaad  to 
aarin  the  abore-named  reiiilaD  to  Lnoian  ((W.  zMote,  p^  Wl 

TBtnane,  OomtU  T»U  af  JtrmtkA,  p.  370,  show*  that  tor 
Jar  h  ia  non-Afrioaa  and  prob.  Italian.  Wa  am  lulling  in- 
TeatlnUon  foea  to  oonilnn  oar  hypotbeaia. 

**  Banke  ahowa  that  w  baa  ixnnt*  at  oontaot  with  AmOUaa, 
Ludier,  Ambroee,  and  Haayoniua  (a  Dalmatian  biihop).  See 
Pragmmtta  .  .  .  AntMtran.  taao.  2,  pp.  in,  US.  This  woold 
amtwt  avaiy  wid* dUnalaQ.   An  attampt  to  ttaoa  polnta  at 


with 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Tyc.  has  a  text 
essentially  the  same  in  the  Propnets  as  anothe> 
Bonatist,  Habetdeus,  whose  quotations  can  be 
assigned  to  the  year  A.D.  411.  And  to  make  the 
coincidence  stUI  more  important,  it  is  found  that 
the  St.  Gall  Frag,  of  Jeremiah  has  remarkable 
points  of  connexion  with  the  biblical  text  used 
by  a  Donatist  in  the  pseudo-Augustinian  Contra 
FulgentiuM  Donatistam.  This  goes  some  way  to 
estaUish  a  Donatist  tradition  of  uie  OL  version.* 

A  comparison  of  Tyc  with  the  '  Speculum '  re- 
veals a  far  greater  amount  of  difference  than  be- 
tween the  former  and  Cyprian.  But  there  is  so 
much  important  resemblaace  that  the  variation  is 
probably  due  to  a  gradual  revision  of  the  language 
mm.  This,  as  Burkitt  points  out,  neatly  enhances 
the  value  of  the '  Specnlum,'  tbongh  a  late  text,  for 
tile  criticism  of  the  LXX.t 

In  some  passages  the  'Spec.'  has  a  very  close 
connexion  with  A,-  while  ia  others  it  is  entirelv 
different.  In  comparing  the  qaotations  of  Tertull. 
and  Cyp.,  with  reference  to  the  Gr.,  for  another 
purpose,  the  writer  was  sorprised  to  find  that  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  while  Cyp.  sometimes  used 
Theodotion's  version  and  at  others  the  LXX, 
Tert.  seemed  invariably  to  foDow  the  latter.  The 
whole  subject  has  been  thoroaghly  investigated  by 
Burkitt.t  who  proves  beyond  question,  that  while 
Theodotion  wasfollowed  as  early  aa  the  8rd  cent,  by 
Auctor  de  Pateha  Commitu*,  and  thenceforward 
throughout  the  Lat.  Church  (also  in  h  and  to  of 
Prophets),  TertalL  adhered  to  tiie  LXX,  as  also, 
to  some  extent,  did  Cyp.,  whose  text  is  mixed.! 
This  shows  the  varying  histories  of  the  several 
books  of  Scripture,  a  fact  which  has  been  already 
noticed  in  regard  to  NT. 

ApoCRTPBA.  Fourth  [Second}  Esdrat.—Tbo 
texts  of  this  book  have  been  accurately  studied, 
with  the  result  that  the  leading  authorities  fall 
into  two  groups.  Two  MSS,  Co£  Sangermanensis 
(pub.  hv  Sab.)  at  Paris  (BibL  nat.  lat.  11604-6) 
and  Cod.  Ambianensis  (Amiens,  BibL  Commnnale 
10)  have  a  '  French '  text ;  tiio  other  two.  Cod. 
Complut.  (Madrid  Univ.  31)  and  Cod.  Mazarinana 
(Pans),  present  a  '  Spanish '  type  of  text.  The 
other  extant  texts  are  related  to  these  two 
famUie8.|| 

Third  {First)  Etdra*. — Here,  again,  we  pnnnw 
two  types  of  text,  both  of  which  are  rwrewnted 
in  Sao.,  and  one  oif  which  is  the  Vulg.  Both  texts 
are  evidentiy  of  great  antiquity,  presenting  many 
of  the  most  typical  characteristics  of  the  '  .Mrican ' 
group.  Probably,  Vulg.  is  an  emended  fonn  of  the 
other  version. 

Tobit. — As  appears  from  onr  list  (here  are  many 
MSS  extant  of  the  OL  version  of  Tobit  So  far  aa 
we  can  judge,  they  all  go  baek  to  one  tr*,  though 
considerable  differences  exist  A  rough  oompexiaoB 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  leading  texts  are  re- 
lated somewhat  as  follows ;  Sabatiers  text  (derived 
from  MSS  lat  93  and  1IS06  at  Paris)  seems  closest 
to  the  quotations  of  Lucifer.  Slightiy  different 
from  it  are  Paris  MS  lat  11663  andMnnioh  ttBO, 
which  agree  closely.  Cod.  Begio-Tat  Na  7  is 
more  independent  of  tiie  other  trata,  and  may  be, 
perhaps,  a  separate  tnui8latioii.ir  It  oontains  only 
oha.  L-vL  The  xeat  ia  Vnlgate.  The  qaotations 
in  S^Momhim  seem  to  show  m  third  reeeninon. 

agreement  and  digerenee*  betweau  tb*  twotaxlB(<f  andk)  and 
the  Fathera  haa  lad,  on  the  whole,  of^jr  to  wifnalng  rgaolt*. 
Clearly,  w*  hare  mwdi  yet  to  laam  i«guaia(  tb*  OL  v*nion  (or 
veialon*)  ot  th*  PraphsaBi 

•  Ot  Baodal HanSaoB tb* MoatMrisk etanotar  of  Ood.  1 
(Study  q^OM.  £aa.  p.  148  a.X 

Old  Mto  SMl  iW  pp.  U-SL 
Thl*  nixad  text  alao  found  ia 


I  Ba*  AurU  Awt  a/' Jbra,  by  Beaabr  and  Jaaiaa,  ppi : 
Y  Sea  Fiitaaeb*,  Bdiuektu.  d.  Apttrgftm,  iL  ppw  (, 


11. 
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Judith — As  in  To,  the  OL  of  Jth  appean  in  a 
variety  of  MSS.  While  one  original  ties,  appar- 
ently, behind  all  the  texts,  it  appears  to  us  that 
Mun.  MS  6239  has  the  oldest  type  of  text.  A  some- 
what longer  and  perhaps  later  form  is  found  in  the 
text  of  Sabatier  (Paris  MSS  lat.  03,  II505).  The 
Paris  MS  11553  seems  to  have  a  mixed  text,  now 
agreeing  with  Mun.  MS,  now  with  Sabat.  MS 
lat.  11649  (at  Paris),  while  somewhat  mixed,  agrees 
perhaps  more  often  with  Man.  MS.* 

Witdom  of  Solomon. — As  already  pointed  out, 
this  is  proved  to  be  an  '  African '  text.  It  seems 
to  be  fully  as  old  as  Cyp.f 

Sirach. — The  Vulg.  text  of  this  book  is  also 
'  African '  Latin.  Curiously  enough,  however,  chs. 
44-50  are  shown  by  Thielmann  t  to  have  been  ti'. 
later  than  chs.  1-43,  51,  and  they  belong  to  the 
'  European '  type  of  text.  The  Prologue  is  also 
'European.'  Tne  Frag.  ed.  by  Douais  is  appar- 
ently a  *  Spanish '  text,  being  a  revision  of  the 
primitive  '  African '  version. 

Baruch. — Two  main  types  of  text,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  pnbushed  MSS,  are  extant  in 
this  book.  The  one  is  the  Vulg-,  which  agrees  with 
the  quotations  of  Cyp.,  Viguius,  and,  as  a  rule, 
Fulgentius.  The  other,  which  is  not  far  removed, 
is  represented  Irv  Paris  MS  11951,  Rheims  MS  No.  I, 
and  Vdilicell.  B.  7  (all  in  Sab.).  We  cannot  say 
much  as  to  patristic  evidence,  but  at  times,  at 
least,  it  is  corroborated  by  the  quotations  of  Hilaiy 
and  Augastine.§ 

Moixabees. — In  1  Mac  two  forms  of  text  can  be 
traced.  The  one  is  the  Vulg.  The  other,  which 
in  many  passages  is  identical  with  the  Vulg.  and 
then  disagrees  to  a  great  extent,  is  found  in  Paris 
MS  lat.  11553,  pub.  oy  Sabat.  It  agrees  uniformly 
with  the  quotations  of  Lucifer,  which  are  very 
numerous  m  this  book.  Berger  points  oat  that 
this  latter  rests  on  the  same  tradition  as  that  of 
Cod.  Coraplat.,  while  there  are  readings  in  the 
Leon  Palimpsest  (Chapter  Lib.  No.  15)  which  seem 
to  lie  behind  the  St.  Giermain  text  in  Sab.  II  A 
mixed  text,  according  to  Berger,  is  found  in  the 
Lyons  MS  No.  356. 

In  2  Mac  we  find  several  versions  more  or  less 
distinct.  The  Vulg.  stands  by  itself.  A  mixed 
text  is  that  of  Lyons  MS  356.11  The  text  of  Cod. 
Complut.  is  of  a  different  type  from  the  Vulg.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  see  the  text  from  Ambrosian 
MS  E.  28  infer.,  pub.  by  A.  Peyron.**  Berger 
{Hist,  de  la  Vulg.  p.  138)  says  of  it :  '  The  version 
.  .  .  preserved  by  our  MS  is  not  found  elsewhere, 
and  is  of  extreme  importance.'  tt 

A  few  words  ought  to  be  said,  before  we  conclude 
this  article,  upon  the  Gr.  text  which  underlies  the 
OL  version.  For,  after  all,  its  primary  importance 
consists  in  the  evidence  it  furnishes  for  the  original 
6r.  text  of  both  OT  and  NT.  Obviously,  the  in- 
quiry is  very  wide  in  its  range.   We  can  only 

*  Scholz  in  Comm.  HJber  dot  Buek  Judith  (WHnbuig,  1896), 
p.  xxUi  t.,  connden  that  Pari*  U8  11649  (Ckid.  Oorb.  in  Sab.)  la 
a  private  tr<>,  Uiougb  dosdv  related  to  the  other.  He  would 
alio  iuaign  importance  to  Cod.  Pechianus  (in  Sab.X  which  he 
believes  to  be  directly  traosl.  from  a  Greek  text  with  the  help  o( 
the  OL.  It  ftands  doaect  to  Paris  MS  11553  and  agrees  with  the 
quotations  of  Lucifer.  The  quotations  of  Fulgentius  most  re- 
semUe  the  text  of  Sabat.  which  is  a  '  Oallic '  text.  Perhaps  the 
HunJdi  MS  mar  be  '  African.'  See  also  Fritanhe,  Hdbueh.  ii. 
p.  119,  and  Thielmann,  Britr.  z.  Text-Krit.  d.  FutgaUt,  Speier, 
lass.  Thielm.  is  topub.  OLof  Tob,  Jud,  .Sap,  aodSir. 

t  See  Thielmann,  Arehiv,  vUi.  2,  p.  235  ff. 

J  Archiv,  ix.  2,  p.  247  ff.  A  most  important  and  valuable 
article.  But  see  a  noteworthy  oriticism  by  Oeyer  in  Butiian's 
Jahretbericht,  xcviii.  p.  83. 

I  See  also  Kneucker,  Da»  Bueh  Banuh,  Leipi.  1870. 

I  See  BeiKer,  JSotice,  pp.  33-38. 

IT  Its  base  is  Vulgate. 

As  an  Appendix  to  bis  MT  Cicenmit  OroHonum  pro  Seaun 

.  .  /ragm.  inedd.,  Stuttgart,  1824. 

tf  On  OL  ol  Apocr.  see  also  Schtirer's  valuable  art.  *  Apokry- 
phen'  in  PRBi,  and  the  introductions  to  Kautach's  'Die 
Apolnyphen  u.  Pseudepigraphen  d.  AT.' 


give  the  barest  outline;  and  even  this,  in  th« 
present  condition  of  the  investigation,  is  incom- 
plete and  provisionaL  Two  most  important  and 
suggestive  statements  are  made  by  Hort  as  to  the 
ty{>e  of  6r.  text  circulating  at  the  period  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned.  'The  text  of  D 
presents  a  truer  image  of  the  form  in  which  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  were  most  widely  read  in  the 
3rd  and  probably  a  great  part  of  the  2nd  cent, 
than  any  other  extant  Gr.  MS.'  And  again  :  '  A, 
both  in  the  Gospels  and  elsewhere,  may  serve  as  • 
fair  example  of  the  MSS  that,  to  iudgeoy  patristic 
quotations,  were  commonest  in  tne  4th  cent.'  (In- 
trod.  pp.  149,  152).  These  words,  in  oar  view, 
have  a  very  significant  bearing  on  the  question 
before  as.  For  it  has  become  sufficiently  clear 
that  the  period  from  the  middle  of  the  2na  cent, 
to  the  end  of  the  4th  is  the  most  important  for  the 
OL  version.  Keeping  them  in  mind,  let  us  come 
to  the  actual  facts,  m  so  far  as  we  are  aUe  to 
present  them. 

The  NT  must  be  our  starting-point.  What  can 
be  said  as  to  the  earliest  groop  of  texts,  presum- 
ably the  'African'  family?  Cod.  k,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  agrees  with  C^.,  is  the  most  important 
witness.  Fortunately,  Sanday,  in  the  work  so 
often  quoted,  has  a  valuable  Appendix  on  '  the  Gr. 
text  implied  by  k.'*  Elaborate  lists  showing  the 
relation  of  it  to  the  leading  Gr.  authorities  plainly 
declare  that  the  main  elements  in  its  text  are  the 
'  Western '  (as  represented  by  D)  and  the  '  Neutral ' 
(k  B  in  particular).  The  '  Western '  strain  slightly 
predommates.  As  regards  the  kindred  Cod.  «,  a 
collation  we  have  attempted  of  several  long  sec- 
tions from  the  Gospp.  reveals  a  close  relation  with 
B  and  one  almost  as  intimate  with  D,  k,  and  A. 
The  one  fact  which  strikes  us  in  comparing  the  two 
sets  of  results  is  that  A  has  become  an  important 
factor  in  Cod.  e.  When  the  '  European '  group  is 
investigated,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  changing 
of  plac^  by  the  MSS.  We  have  taken  a  and  i 
as  typical  texts,  and  the  results  for  both  are,  on 
the  whole,  congruous,  except  that  k  seems  to  have 
a  much  more  importajit  place  in  h  than  in  a.  Tu 
both,  B  loses  the  prominent  position  which  it 
occupied  in  the  *  African '  group.  D  has,  of  course, 
a  predominating  influence,  but  it  is  closely  fol- 
lowed by  A.  Indeed  it  looks  as  if,  in  the  Gospp. 
at  least,  the  influence  of  A  were  among  the  chief 
forces  in  differentiating  the  '  European  from  the 
'African'  group.  And  this  seems  to  coincide 
remarkably  witn  Hort's  hypothesis  of  a  Syrian 
recension,  perhaps  made  at  Antioch,  about  the 
beginning  or  a  little  before  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  cent.,  whose  influence  spread  in  all  directions. 
For,  in  the  Gospp.,  '  A  nas  a  fundamentally 
Syrian  text.'  In  any  case,  the  great  increase 
in  the  A  element  is  plainly  no  accidental  cir- 
cumstance, but,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  OT,  a  tact 
intimately  bound  up  with  a  certain  stage  of  the 
OL  version. 

We  have  taken  f  as  representative  of  the 
'Italian'  texts.  The  facts  which  a  minnte  ex- 
amination of  long  sections  in  Mt,  Mk,  and  Lk 
brings  out  are  of  uie  kind  we  might  expect.  There 
is,  apparently,  a  great  mixture  of  elements  in  the 
underlying  Greek.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy 
of  these  is  represented  by  Cod.  L,  itself  a  very 
mixed  text,  containing  early  readings  mingled 
with  '  Alexandrian,'  '  Western,'  and  '  Syrian  ' 
elements.  Cod.  C  is  also  prominent,  which  again 
is  composed  of  most  various  forms  of  text.  As 
invariably,  D  is  still  an  important  factor,  while  A 
abo  appears  to  have  lost  httle  ground,  k  and  B 
have  not  regained  the  place  they  occupied  in  the 
'  African '  group.  In  Ac,  as  we  have  seen,  we  can 
at  least  distinguish  between  the  '  African '  and 
•  OL  BOl.  TexU,  ii.  Append,  i.  pp.  96-122. 
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'  Enropean '  texts,  represented  most  typicallv  by 
the  Fleoiy  Palimpsest  (the  text  of  Cyp.)  ana  the 
Gigas  (the  text  of  Lnoif.)  respectively.  From 
Corsaen'fl  inTestigation*  it  is  plain  that  the  former 
depends  on  a  '  Western '  text  even  more  oniform 
than  D.  The  latter,  so  far  as  a  rough  soirey  of  its 
leadings  can  reveal,  has  a  very  mixed  ohwacter. 
D  is  a  prominent  factor  in  it,  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
minent Of  the  other  more  important  uncials,  £, 
and  at  some  distance  A  and  C,  seems  the  best  re- 
pre8ented.t  One  has  the  impression  of  a  text  be- 
longing to  a  time  of  revision.  And  the  phenomena 
found  here  appear  to  justify  Berger's  query  as  to 
whether,  in  Ac,  there  is  any  distinction  between 
•£aropean'  and  'Italian'  readings.^  Srace  for- 
bids any  further  examination  of  the  NT  books 
except  tnat  we  may  point  out  that  the  chief  of  OL 
versions  of  the  Epistles  §  (except  Freis.  Fragg.) 
seem  to  depend  for  their  text  mamly  on  D  and  6, 
whether  separate  or  combined,  and  often  on  the 
group  D  G  K  L.g  The  Freis.  Fragg.  have  a  far 
greater  mixture  of  elements,  being  apparently 
revised  from  MSS  such  as  C  A  k  L  (whue  their  basis 
is  D  G).  In  the  Apoc  the  text  of  Primasius  seems  IT 
to  approach  dosest  to  that  of  Andreas  of  Ctesarea, 
and  Cod.  P:  but  there  remains  an  important 
element  peculiar  to  himself.** 

As  regards  the  Gr.  text  underlying  the  OL  of 
the  OT,  our  statements  must  be  even  more  general 
and  provLBional.  For  the  leading  uncial  MSS  of 
the  LXX  have  never  been  grouped,  and  we  cannot, 
with  any  definiteness,  state  their  mutual  relations. 
And  the  cursives,  which  in  the  LXX  are  of  unique 
importance,  have  received  little  investi^tion. 
Bence  there  are  few  ascertained  data  on  which  to 
base  any  reasonable  hypothesis.  Certainly,  the 
classification  into  families  of  texts,  and  the  marking 
otf  of  st^e*  in  their  history,  would  be  a  difScult 
task.  Fnr  this  tr"  must  have  undergone  from 
first  to  last  the  most  varied  treatment.  The 
original  Gr.  VS,  the  rival  tr"  of  Aquila,  Theodo- 
tion  and  Symmachus,  the  attempt  of  Origen  to 

§ttrify  the  text,  the  subsequent  recensions  of 
lusebins,  Lucian,  and  Hesycnins,  all  have  con- 
spired to  produce  a  chaos  in  the  MSS  of  the  LXX. 
This  has  a  bewildering  effect  on  the  comparison  of 
tlie  OL  with  the  underlying  Gr.  No  doubt  we  may 
say  that  the  earliest  Lat.  V  S  of  the  OT  must  have 
been  made  from  the  pre-hexaplar  Gr.  text  which 
was  in  common  use.tr  But  we  know  little  of  its 
history.  It  must  also  have  been  subjected  to 
various  forms  of  corruption.  We  cannot  identify 
it  with  the  genuine  LXX.  We  are  also  unable  to 
state  definitely  the  relation  borne  to  it  by  the 
great  extant  uncials  and  those  groups  of  cursives 
which  are  assnmed  (with  more  or  less  reason)  to  be 
particular  recensions.  Accordingly,  the  following 
notes  must  be  somewhat  vague  and  hypothetical. 

In  the  books  which  apparently  preserve  a 
fundamentally  'African'  text,  such  as  Sirach, 
we  might  expect  to  find  a  relatively  pure  Gr. 
text  at  their  base.  Nor  are  we,  on  the  whole, 
disappointed.  This  OL  toxt  shows  a  close  rela- 
tion to  Cod.  248,  which  is  here,  perhaps,  the  best 
representation  of  the  original  Gr.  text.t+  But, 

*  DcrCVi*.  Tat  d.^otai4jioa(.,  Berlin,  189Z.  See  esp.  p.  18  ff. 

f  The  Fleury  text  hu  a  rety  intimate  connexion  with  it, 
while  it  aliarei  many  reading*  also  with  the  text  of  Aug.  and 
with  that  of  the  Vulgate. 

I  L'n  aneim  texU  .  .  .  dn  Acta,  p.  18. 

I  Codd.  Claromont.  and  Bcemer.  and  the  texti  of  Tictorinni 
and  Ambroeiaater. 

I  In  this  group  they  are  often  joined  by  Jerome  In  hla  Oom- 
ncntariea.   See  Consen,  JSpM.  ad  Gaiatat,  pp.  52,  SS. 

'  This  result  is  provisional,  as  our  investigation  only  embraced 
two  or  three  d«k  of  Apoc  Bee  Bouaaet,  Tixtkrititcht  Studim, 
pp.  1-44. 

**  See  Haoailelter,  Zahn't  Fonehungm,  iv.  pp.  207-224. 
M  Designated  by  the  Fathers  '  uulsata  editio '  and  sa/.r. 
See  Ryseel  In  Kautzsch's  'Apokrrpben,'  pp.  244-249,  and 
Berkenne,  Dt  Vet  Lat  Eedt*.  Capp.  L-xliii.,  telpz.  1899. 


in  the  words  of  Lagarde,*  'all  the  MSS  of  the 
Gr.  tr°  of  the  OT  are  either  directly  or  indirectly 
the  result  of  an  eclectic  procedure.  This  is  the 
key  to  the  phenomena  of  the  OL  version  of  the 
OT.  t  When  we  come  to  examine  the  large  group 
of  OT  texts  which  we  have  designate  either 
'European'  or  'Italian'  (and  the  ooundary  be- 
tween them  is,  at  least,  a  fluctuating  one),  th« 
result  is  most  confusing.  In  the  Sexateitch,  as 
already  observed,  there  appears  an  almost  in- 
definite amount  of  mixture.  It  is,  perhaps,  useless 
to  ask  to  which  of  the  great  uncials  the  leading 
MSS  are  most  nearly  related.  For  other  elements 
intrude  continually.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a 
definite  relationship  reveals  itself,  as,  e.g.,  in 
Exodus  where  Cod.  Wirceb.  has  a  distinct  connexion 
with  the  group  A  F.  But,  as  a  rule,  both  in  it,  in 
Cod.  Lugd.,  and  In  Cod.  Monac.  there  are  constant 
traces  of  Hesychian^  and  Lucianio  readings,  as 
well  as  relations  of  an  nndefinable  kind  to  the 
leading  uncials. 

In  tne  Historical  books  it  can,  at  least,  be 
affirmed  that  the  recension  of  Lucian  is  one  of  the 
prominent  elements  lying  at  the'  basis  of  the  text.§ 
This  is  specially  noticeable  in  the  Vienna  Fragg. 
of  Samuel  and  the  Leon  Fragg.  of  Kings.  Ceriani 
had  observed  the  agreement  of  'Lucianio'  MSS 
with  the  text  of  Ambrose  and  the  'Speculum.' 
And  thus  he  is  led  to  believe  that  the  '  Italian ' 
revision  of  OT  (which  perhaps  includes  the  '  Euro- 
pean') had,  partly  at  least,  for  its  standard, 
some  MSS  of  the  same  type  as  those  used  by 
Lucian  in  his  recension.  At  the  same  time,  A 
and  B  cannot  be  ignored.  Indeed,  as  Lagarde 
has  pointed  out,||  Cod.  A  has  a  specially  close 
connexion  with  the  OL  toxt  of  OT  which  asserts 
itself  here  and  there.lT  When  the  Prophetic  books 
are  examined,  this  becomes  more  evident.  In 
Ezk,  e.g.,  ComUl  has  shown  that  the  toxt  both  of 
h  and  to  has  close  relations  with  A,  although 
these  are  sometimes  obscured  by  Hexaplaric  omis- 
sions and  insertions,  or  confused  by  later  cor- 
rections and  corruptions.**  The  same  holds  of 
other  books,  e.g.  the  OL  of  Job.W  II  is  a  note- 
worthy fact,  and  suggests  a  real  connexion  between 
the  OL  of  OT  and  NT  at  a  certain  stage,  as  we 
have  already  seen  the  prominent  place  A  occupies 
in  all  but  the  oldest  NT  texts.  Considerations 
of  space  prevent  us  from  lingering  on  this  most 
important  but  complicated  department  of  our 
subject.  We  cannot  do  better  than  close  with  a 
quotation  from  Burkitt's  summary  of  oonclnsions 

*  AniMrtungm  turgritek.  Utbenett.  dtr  Proverb,  p.  S. 

t  Thus,  e.g.,  Vogel'a  Frug.  o(  Proverbs,  which  are  plaiiilr 
'  African,'  agree  18  times  wiUi  A  rather  than  B,  17  times  with 
B  rather  than  A ;  they  have  18  readings  only  (ouiid  in  oursivea, 
while  110  are  peculiar  to  themselves. 

t  Comill  connects  Ood.  A  closely  with  the  Reeyehlan  recen- 
sion (see  EieclM,  p.  67).  Siiberstein  {ZA  W  xiv.  p.  26),  after  an 
elaborate  investigation,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  origin 
of  the  form  of  text  in  A  must  be  referred  to  the  reoension  of 
Origen.   He  agrees,  on  the  whole,  with  Comill  as  to  B. 

(  See  Vercellone,  Varice  Lationa,  ii.  p.  436.  Driver,  IfoteM 
m  Samuel,  pp.  Ixxvii-lxxxii.  Ceriani,  Recemioni  dei  LXX, 
etc,  p.  4.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  MSS  19,  82,  93, 
and  108  (in  Holmes  and  Parson's  ed.  of  LXX),  agreeing,  as  they 
do,  with  the  quotations  of  Tbeodoret  and  Chr>-sostom,  represent 
the  recension  of  Lucian.  See  also  Lagarde,  Kst.  Tat.  Qrace, 
Pars  Prior,  Otf  tt.  1883,  Preface. 

I  SeptvagirUa-Studim,  i.  pp.  71,  72. 

Y  A  question  which  still  awaits  investigation  is  the  relation  of 
A  to  Lucian.  This  would  shed  much  light  on  the  OL.  It  is  of 
interest  to  find  that  the  prevailing  type  of  text  in  quotations 
from  the  LXX  in  the  Gospels  is  tnat  of  A  and  Lucian.  B  is 
scarcely  observable.   See  Staerk,  ZwTh.  1893,  i.  p.  87  If. 

"  Comill  would  connect  A  with  the  recenmon  of  Hesychiua 
(Ezechiel,  pp.  87,  71).  Unquestionably,  those  cursives  "which 
contain  in  all  likelihood  tiiis  latter  text  are  an  important 
element  for  the  criticism  of  the  OL  of  the  Prophets  along  with 
the  kindred  Cod.  Marchalianus  (Q),  which  has  copious  marginal 
notes  from  a  Hexaplar  copy.  See  Geriani's  most  important 
dissertation,  De  Codies  Marchaliano  Commentatio,  Rome,  1890. 
He  compares  the  various  texts  of  the  LXX  from  sections  of  the 
Prophets,  lx>th  mutually  and  in  ration  to  the  Ol^ 

ft  .See  Benrtr.  Satia.  p.  23. 
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M  to  the  relation  of  the  OL  to  the  Gr.  text  in  th« 
Prophets.*  For,  in  all  probability,  similar  pro- 
cesses and  resnlts  would  appear  in  the  other 
p^oups  of  writings.  *  The  OL  brings  us  the  best 
independent  proof  we  have  that  the  Hezaplar 
signs  introduced  by  Origen  can  be  rdied  on  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  LXX.  .  .  .  Together 
with  the  Hexaplar  text,'  it  'often  agrees  as  to 
omissions  with  the  text  of  B.  .  .  .  Yet  the  same 
anthorities  convict  B  here  and  there  of  interpola- 
tions. .  .  .  When  we  turn  from  questions  of  in- 
sertion and  omission  to  questions  of  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  and  the  substitution  of  one  Gr.  wora  for 
another,  we  tind  that  the  OL  in  the  Prophets 
sometimes  supports  "Lucianic  "  readings.'  And 
finally,  'there  are  renderings  found  in  the  OL 
representing  Gr.  readings  which  have  disappeared 
from  every  Known  Greek  MS,  but  which,  by  com- 
parison with  the  Hebrew,  are  shown  to  preserve 
the  ^nuine  text  of  the  LXX  from  wUoh  the 
readmgs  of  our  present  Greek  MSS  an  corrup- 
tions. In  these  passages  the  OL  is  sometimes,  but 
not  always,  supported  by  one  or  both  Egyptian 
versions.' 

One  subordinate  department  of  our  subject  has 
not  been  touched,  as,  to  a  great  extent,  lying  out- 
side the  scope  of  tiie  present  article,  and  also  as 
requiring  far  more  space  than  could  be  afforded. 
We  refer  to  the  Latmity  of  the  OL  versions.  It 
seems  advisable,  however,  to  give  references  to 
some  of  the  leading  authorities. 

A  large  collection  of  material  is  to  be  found  in 
Itala  und  Vulgata,  bv  H.  Riinach,  ed.  2,  Marburg, 
1875.  This  work  deals  with  peculiarities  of  forma- 
tion, inflexion,  grammatical  sbncture,  and  mean- 
ing. See  a  penetrating  criticism  of  it  by  J.  N. 
Ott  (Fleckeisen's  Jahrb.  f.  Philologie,  etc.  1874, 
p.  778  ff.,  833  ff.).  Riinsich  also  oontnbuted  a  great 
number  of  articles  to  various  journals.  See  especi- 
ally his '  Sprachliche  Parallelen '  and '  Itala-Studien ' 
in  ZtoTh.  1868,  1881-82 :  *  Zur  vulg&ren  und  bibli- 
schen  Latinit&t,'  in  Zeitsch.  f.  die  dtterreich.  Oym- 
natien,  1879,  No.  11.  There  are  further  studies  on 
this  snoject  in  his  SemasiologiteAe  Beitrdge,  1887-89, 
and  Collectanea  pMlologa,  1890.  Of  great  import- 
ance is  the  unfinished  work  of  G.  Kofiimane, 
Gesehichte  det  Kirchenlateitu,  Breslan,  1879-81 
(only  2  parts  of  voL  L  have  appeared).  It  devotes 
special  attention  to  the  ChnstianizinK  of  Late- 
Latin,  and  the  moulding  of  it  to  biblical  use. 
H.  Schuchardt's  elaborate  Vokalimm  det  Vulgar- 
Lateine,  Leipz.  1866-67,  contains  much  that  is 
suggestive  for  the  language  of  the  version.  More 
directly  bearing  on  our  subject  is  K.  Sittl's  Die 
lokalen  VerechiedenheilenderUUein.  SprocAe,  Erlan- 
gen,  1882.  It  deals  largely  with  '  African '  Latin, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Bible.  The  Handbuek 
zur  Vulgata,  by  F.  Kaulen,  Mainz,  1870,  also  pro- 
vides material  for  study.  Valuable  collections  of 
linguistio  facts  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
edd.  of  the  MSS.  See,  specially,  that  of  the 
Lyons  Pentateuch,  by  U.  Kobert,  pp.  xli-lxxxv, 
cxxiii-cxxviii,  which  contain  an  examination  of 
the  grammar  and  orthography  of  the  text,  as  well 
as  mving  tables  of  Hellenisms  and  new  words; 
E.  Ranke's  Par  Palimpeestorum  Wirceburgentiuim, 
pp.  412-427,  with  copious  grammatical  notes ;  and 
Sanday's  dissertation  on  Cod.  k,  OL  Bibl.  Textt,  ii. 
I  14.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  mention  also  Rendel 
Harris's  Study  of  Cod.  Bezm,  ch.  iv.  v.  xii.  xxvi., 
and  Burkitt's  RtUe*  of  Tyeoniue,  pp.  Ixviii-cv. 
Sanday  has  an  important  appendix  in  Studia 
Biblica,  ii.  p.  309  ff.,  and  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  same 
series  there 's  a  valuable  essay  on  the  Style  and 
Language  of  S.  Cyprian,  by  E.  W.  Watson.  See 
also  Ehrlicli,  Beitrage  z.  Lot.  der  Itala,  1895.  By 

'  Auln  v/  Tuamitu,  pp.  czrl,  szviL  8m  also  Straue,  Devble 
T*xt  <)/  JtrmiaA,  S6»-87Z. 


far  the  richest  storehouse  of  matter  bearing  on 
the  Latinitv  of  the  OL  is  the  Arehiv  fiir  <at«tn. 
Lexikographie,  ed.  by  Wolfflin  (pubi  M  Leipzig). 
The  following  articles  are  of  special  importance: 
'  Die  ersten  Spuren  des  African.  LaMins,'  bv 
WOlfflin  (Jahrg.  vi.  Heft  i.  p.  Iff.);  'Die  Heimath 
der  Appendix  Probi,'  Sittl  (vi.  3,  p.  667 ff.);  'Di« 
Spraone  Priscillian's,'  Schepss  (iii.  3,  p.  307 ff.); 
'  Lucifer  von  Caeliari  nnd  sein  Latein,'  Hartel  (iiL 
1,  p.  Iff.);  'LexikographischesaasdemBibellatein,' 
Thielmann  (L  1,  p.  68  ff);  'Minucins  Felix,' 
Welfflin  (viL  4,  p.  467  ff.) ;  'Die  latein.  Sprache 
auf.  african.  Inschriften,'  K&Uer  (viiL  2.  p.  161  ff.) ; 
'  Spuren  gallischen  Lateins  bei  Maroellas  Empiri- 
cus,'  Geyer  (viiL  4,  p.  469) ;  articles  on  '  Wisdom 
of  Solomon '  and  '  Sirach,'  by  Thielmann,  already 
referred  to ;  '  Die  europiiscben  Bestandtheile  dea 
latein.  Sirach,'  Thiehnann  (ix.  2,  p.  247  ff. ).  See  also 
the  '  Jahreeberioht  ilber  Vnl^ir-und  Sp&tlatein,'  by 
K.  Situ  in  Bursian-Iwan  Miiller's  Jahreiberieht, 
Ixviii.  pp.  226-286,  and  that  on  'Die  christlich 
lateinische  Litteratur  von  1886-87  bis  Ende  1894' 
in  the  same  series,  by  C.  Weyman,  1896.*  For 
further  references  to  the  language  of  particular 
authors  see  the  list  of  Fathers.  We  have  omitted 
mention  of  the  numerous  works  which  deal  with 
the  Latin  language  in  general 

This  article  has  dealt  only  with  the  early  histoiy 
of  the  Latin  translations  of  the  Bible.  Their 
later  developments  from  the  time  of  Jerome  on- 
ward are  treated  under  Vuloate. 

For  the  general  literature  of  the  subject,  see 
the  authorities  referred  to  throughout  the  article, 
Nestle's  art.  in  Herzo^  (iiL  24  ff)  which  appeared 
while  this  was  in  the  press,  and  Ctnrssen's  admirable 
Beriekt  vber  die  latein.  Bibeliibertettungen  (Bur- 
sian's  Jdhreib.  Bd.  ci.),  published  only  in  time  to 
admit  of  a  few  f ootnotn  being  added  from  it  during 
final  revision.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy. 

LATTER.— The  adj.  'late'  is  now  regarded  as 
having  two  forms  for  the  com  par.  and  superL, 
later,  latest,  and  latter,  last,  and  a  difference  in 
meaning  is  usually  observed.  But  the  distinction 
is  quite  recent.  In  modern  editions  of  AV  the 
only  spelling  is  'latter,'  but  the  ed.  of  1611  had 
'later'  in  four  places.  Is  47^,  Jer  5*  48"  49«',  and 
there  is  no  difierence  in  meaning.  Shakespeare 
has  'later'  twice  (acc.  to  Bartletvs  Concordance), 
once  in  ref.  to  time, '  And  she  goes  down  at  twelve 
— I  take't,  'tis  later.  Sir'  {MatAeth  n.  L  8),  once 
as  equivalent  to  'latter'  as  it  waa  then  used, 
K.  John  m.  L  288— 

'  Iberelon  tbr  later  TOWS  ualiist  ttiT  tat 
Is  In  ttiywU  rabeUioD  to  thyMll' 

He  also  uses  '  latest '  for  '  last,'  as  Lov^t  Labour'a 
Lo»t,  V.  iL  797, — 'At  the  latest  minute  of  the 
hour.' 

In  AV  as  in  Shakespeare  'latter'  is  always 
(exoept  when  distinctly  opposed  to  'former') 
equivalent  to  'last'  Thus  m  AV,  Job  19»  'For 
I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he 
shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth ' 
(RV  '  at  the  last  upon  the  earth  0  ;  2  P  2"  'the 
latter  end  is  worse  with  them  than  the  beginning ' 
(RV  '  the  last  state  is  become  worse  with  them 
than  the  first'):  and  in  Shaks.  Henry  V.  rv.  i. 
143,  '  All  those  legs  and  arms  and  heads,  chopped 
off  in  a  battle,  snail  join  t<M^ther  at  tJie  latter 
day' ;  and  1  Senry  VL  n.  v.  38— 

'  And  in  hi*  bosom  >peiid  my  bitter  gtsp^' 

The  expressions  '  latter  end '  and  '  last  end '  are 
thus  equivalent,  and  both  old-fashioned  redun- 
dancies. 

For  Latter  Rain  see  Rain.        J.  Hastinos. 

•  For  Uter  lit  we  •  Jahreab.  Qber  Vulgir-und  SpUlatein '  b.« 
P.  Oeyer,  Buitf  u'l  JahretbtridU,  xcrliL  pp.  SS-117. 
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LATTICE.— See  nnder  Window  ia  art  HoxrsB, 
*oL  ii.  p.  435^ 

LAUD  (taken  directly  from  Lat.  bmdare,  to 
praise)  as  a  ^onym  for  'praise'  seems  nerer  to 
nave  been  veiy  frequently  used,  either  as  verb  or 
sobet.,  thongh  the  latter  was  more  common  than 
Um  former.  Shaks.  has  each  twice.  In  AY  the 
mbst.  does  not  occur,  and  the  verb  was  retained 
onW  once,  Bo  15^' '  Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  Gentiles; 
•ad  land  him,  all  ye  people.'  The  Greek  verbs 
here  are  different  (oMu  and  Hraaiw),  and  no  doubt 
Tindale,  from  whom  the  tr.  comes,  introduced  the 
variation  purposely ;  but  AV  seems  simply  to  have 
accepted  it  from  the  immediately  preceding  versions, 
for  in  Ps  117'  of  which  this  is  a  quotation,  the  Heb. 
verba  are  again  different,  and  Coverdale's  tr.  was 
a^iin  '  praise '  and  *  laud,'  but  the  Geneva  version, 
followed  by  the  Bishops,  changed  'laud'  into 
'  praise,'  and  AY  has  '  O  praiae  the  Lord,  all  ye 
nations:  praise  him,  all  ye  people.'  BY  oblitw- 
ates  the  distinction  between  the  Greek  verbs  in 
Ko  16"  giving  'praise'  twice,  but  restores  it  in 
Ps  IIV  ;  and  in  Ps  145*  BY  again  introduces 
'  land '  for  '  praise '  to  tr.  the  same  Heb.  verb. 
Bat  in  Ps  147"  BY  has  taken  over  the  AY  tr. 
'  Pruse  the  Lord,  O  Jemsalem ;  praise  thy  God, 
O  Zion,'  thongh  the  Heb.  shows  the  same  dis. 
tinetion  in  its  verbs.  Driver  {Parallel  Psalter, 
189S)  is  more  condstent,  rendering  nst  by  '  land ' 
wherever  in  the  Psalter  it  can  be  so  rendered  (63* 
117>  146*  147"),  and  keeping  'praise'  for 

Tindale  uses  the  verb  in  Xk  19"  'the  whole 
multitude  of  the  diadples  began  to  rejoyce,  and 
to  lawde  God  with  a  loude  voyce ' ;  and  the  subst. 
in  IP  1' '  that  yonre  fayth  .  .  .  mygbt  be  founde 
onto  lawde.  gloiy,  and  honoure  at  uie  apperinge 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  2**  '  for  the  lande  ol  them 
that  do  well.' 

It  is  doubtful  if  even  the  verb  can  be  used  now 
without  affectation ;  but  if  it  can,  and  tiie  Revisers 
seem  to  have  thought  so,  it  is  a  pi^  it  was  not 
consistently  used  for  ArwWw  (Lk  16',  Bo  16»,  1  Co 
IX*.  »• »),  to  distinguish  it  from  tiie  more  common 
■Mw,  to  praise.  J.  HASTlNOa. 

LAHOHTEB^The  laughter  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  ia  of  three  kinds,  (1)  loud  laughter  as  opposed 
to  demonstarative  weeping,  (2)  wondering  or  in- 
credulous, and  (3)  derisive. 

(1)  ^oheleth  allows  that  there  is  a  time  to 
lan^  as  well  as  a  time  to  weep  (Ec  3*),  but  he 
reckons  sorrow  better  than  laughter  (7*),  and  calls 
laughter  madness  (2*).  BUdad  offers  Job  the  pro- 
spect, if  be  be  reaUy  upright,  of  a  time  when  God 
will  fin  his  month  with  laughter  (Job  8*>) ;  the 
returning  exiles  enjoyed  such  a  time  (Ps  126*  '  Our 
month  was  then  filled  with  loud  langhter' — De 
Witt) ;  and  Jesus  promises  it  definitely  in  the 
Bestitntion  to  those  who  weep  now  (Lk  6").  In 
evMT  instance  it  is  the  Oriental  loud  laughter, 
which  is  rarely  heard,  and  only  upon  occasion  of  the 
utmost  glad  surprise.  Christ's  woe  is  pronounced 
on  those  who  laugh  now  when  no  such  surprise  vs 
possible  (Lk  6>). 

(2)  More  freqnent  is  the  laughter  of  wonder  or 
incredulity.  So  Abraham  (Gn  17")  and  Sarah 
(18")  laughed  when  they  heard  the  promise  of  a 
stm.  And  even  when  the  promise  could  not  be 
doubted  longer  by  themselves,  they  knew  that  all 
that  heard  wonia  laugh  at  them  (21*),  they  were 
so  old. 

BT  cstaim ia OnSlS tin  AY  tnuuWion  •  sU  that  hntr  wUl  Uugh 
with  DM.'  Bat  'fPOV  <*"  mean  only  '  wU]  laugh  at  me ' ;  cf. 
Job  9>  aB?-  IS  B,  Pi  5gB.  stni  it  te  not  dtrltive  Uugbter  that 
Stnh  feus;  ihe  does  not  /ear  the  laughter  at  all ;  she  only 
knows  that  when  people  hear  of  it  they  will  laugh,  it  is  so  aiton- 
lahing  as  to  be  stul  almost  incredible.  '  Laugh  with  me '  Is  the 
Kndaioc  ol  tlM  sndent  venions  and  of  all  the  English  veniona 


from  Wyclir,  except  Tindale, '  And  Sara  sayde,  Ood  hath  mad* 
me  a  laughinge  stocke,  for  all  that  hears,  will  laugh  at  ma.' 
Ooverdale  b««  even,  *  Ood  hath  prepared  a  ]oye  for  me,  for  who 
so  ever  heateth  of  it,  wyll  reloyse  with  me/  and  is  followed  bj 
the  Oenera  tnoslatort  and  the  Bishops.  Kalisch  defends  the 
AV  tr.,  on  the  ground  that '  no  oiher  sense  Is  adapted  hers  but 
the  smile  of  surprise  and  admiration.'  But  Diilmaim,  Dal., 
Kautisch  (Qber  michX  Second  (de  moiX  and  moat  modern  ooni. 
mentators  translate  'will  laugh  at  me'— meaning,  however,  to 
express  surprise  rather  than  derision. 

(3)  But  the  most  frequent  occurrence  of  laughter 
is  in  derision.  The  feeling  ranges  in  expression 
from  the  gentle  mocking  of  Daniel  (Bel  ")  to  the 
judicial  laughter  of  Him  that  aitteth  in  tiie  heavens 
(P8  2«). 

Than  are  three  Heb.  verbs  translated  'laugh,'  pcy  (ezoept 
Jg  Id*  Ezk  1S>>,  oonflned  to  PentX  Its  later  form  pf'f,  and 
>y^.  AUtbreearaoocaatooallyrendered  In  AV 'laugh  tosoom,' 
but  Sip.  the  last,  whloh  does  not  properly  mean  to  laugh  but  to 
sooff  u  or  soom.  In  t  Bs  SB  elaadum  irridm  noli  is  tr< 
'laugh  not  a  lame  man  to  soom,'  and  the  expression  'laugh 
to  soom'  is  found  in  the  Or.  Apocr.  as  the  tr.  of  wnMX^ 
Jth  121*,  Sir  7"  2017  (cf.  also  1  Mao  10»  'I  am  laughed  to 
soom  for  thy  sake,'  iiyi  U  iyw<»«>  wKtrnffiXmrm);  iiMlukm, 
Wis  41B;  mmrm/Mmitfuu,  Sir  137;  and  x>^Vh  t  Mac  7*';  cf. 
also  Sir  (l<  '  Shall  make  hun  to  be  htugfaed  to  soora  of  his  enemier,' 
iwixfi^ix>f*' mtirutiMt.  InNTaBTsyfUui  issotr*  where  it 
ooours  (Ht  BM||  Mk  6<0|  Lk  an  at  the  raising  of  Jaiioi^ 
daughter),  so  that  a  distinction  is  maintained  between  th« 
simple  yiiAt  (only  in  Lk  6»'  ■■)  and  its  more  emphatio  com- 
potuuL  The  phrase  is  due  to  Tindale  In  these  plaoes,  who  thus 
Improved  on  wyclif  '  thel  soomedsn  hym.'  Tlnd.  was  fr.lowed 
by  all  the  versions. 

The  phrases  'laugh  on'  and  'laugh  upon'  are 
now  obsolete,  though  we  retain  the  equivalent 
'smile  upon.'  They  occur  once  each.  Job  29** 
'  If  I  laughed  on  them,  they  believed  it  not'  (pof^ 
Dn-^K,  BVm  'I  smiled  on  tnem  when  they  haid  no 
conndence':  the  AY  tr.  comes  from  the  Geneva 
Bible,  which  explains  ita  meaning  by  the  marg. 
note,  '  That  is,  thei  thoght  it  not  to  be  a  jest,  or 
thei  thoght  not  that  I  wold  condescend  unto 
them'),  1  Es  4*>  'if  she  laughed  upon  him,  he 
laughed  also '  (Mr  TporyiKi/rt  aSrf,  yi\a). 

J.  Bastinos. 

LAUNCH  ia  now  transitive  only.  In  AY  it 
occurs  intransitively  and  only  so.  RY  has  changed 
the  word  into  'set  sail'  (Ac  21>),  'put  to  sea' 
(Ac  27'-*),  or  simply  "put  (Lk  5*),  and  once  has 
retained  it  (Lk  8^).  Tlie  transitive  use  must  be 
the  older,  as  the  verbis  formed  from  'lance,'  and 
means  primarily  to  'hurl  a  lance,'  and  then  to 
send  (a  ship)  into  the  water.  Spenser  uses  it  fre- 
quently in  the  simple  sense  of  '  to  pierce,'  almost 
as  we  now  use  '  lance,'  as  FQ  n.  iv.  46, '  For  since 
my  brest  was  launcht  with  lovely  dart.'  Shake- 
speare has  the  word  only  once,  Koa  it  ia  transitive, 
TroiL  and  Orett.  u.  ii.  82— 

'  Why,  she  is  a  pearl. 
Whose  prioe  hath  launch'd  above  a  thouaaiid  ships.' 

The  Oreek  Is  either  (1)  the  compound  form  Iwrnwiym,  which 
occurs  in  MT  only  thilce,  Mt  21  in  the  sense  of  returning  Into 
a  dty,  and  Lk  M'  <  in  the  sense  of  'put  out '  (BV)  to  sea  (in  6> 
AV  has  '  thrust  ont^'  after  llndale) ;  or  (2)  the  simple  itm^/tm, 
whidi  is  found  only  in  the  writings  of  St.  Luke  (though  tlw 
active  'bring  up'  ocoura  in  Ut  41,  Bo  10",  He  1XX>,  as 

well  as  in  Lk  and  Ac),  Int  there  it  is  ol  frequent  ooeurrence. 
AV  varies  in  Its  tr.  between  'launch  forth '  (Lk  S"), '  launch  ' 
(Ac  211  27»-  *),  •  loose '  (Ac  IS"  18"  17*i), '  sail '  (Ac  18"  20* 
'set  forth'  (Ac  2lS),  and  'depart'  (Ac  27*  RV  has 

usuaUy  'set  saU'  (Ac  18"  16"  18"  20».u  211- «  27»  28"),  but 
also  '  Uunoh  forth '  (Lk  8>*),  '  embark '  (Ao  27*),  '  put  to  sea ' 
(Ac  27*. U),  and  simply  'sail '  (Ac  28"').  The  idea  expressed  in 
the  prep.  «h>  Is  not  'up '  to  the  ship,  but  up  to  the  high  sea 
from  the  lower  harbour  or  ooast-llne ;  cf.  iwnda/Mi '  go  down ' 
to  the  coast  from  the  higher  land.  J.  HASTINGS. 

LAYER  (-A*?  or  LXX  Xovn)/>).— This  is  the 
name  given  to  the  ten  brazen  basins  made  by 
Hiram  for  Solomon's  Temple,  1  K  7"-"-*  (=2  Ch 
4«-").*  They  were  raised  on  high  stands,  and 
furnished  with  wheels.  Anything;  beyond  this  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  with  certainty.    Keil  and 

•  In  1  K  7«>  tr*tn  should  be  amendsd  to  (Am  (el.  v.«  I 
2  Ch  4"'  >•  and  LXX  xiSrmt'L 
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others  make  out  the  bcuea  or  stands  (n^ibp)  to 
have  been  square  boxes  with  omamenteid  panels. 
Nowaok  (Heb.  Arch.  ii.  pp.  44-40),  following  Stade 
{ZATW  liL  159 ff.),  correcU  the  text,  which  at 
present  is  nnintelligible  in  parts,  and,  farther, 
utilizes  for  comparison  the  vessels  now  known  to 
have  been  used  in  Semitic  antiquity  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Assyrian  monuments.  He  thus 
arrives  at  a  more  probable  reconstruction,  thougli 
he  is  perhaps  over-bold  in  venturing  on  a  con- 
jectural sketch  of  a  laver  as  he  understands  it.  In 
the  following  description  of  the  details  Nowack  is 
followed  in  the  main. 

The  base  or  stand  was  made  up  of  a  lower  and  an 
upper  division.  The  lower  division  was  a  square 
fnmework,  of  which  the  sides  were  partly  open. 
If  they  had  been  massive  plates  of  metal,  each 
8x4  cubits,  the  whole  would  have  been  too  heavy 
to  move.  Moreover,  the  Assyrian  examples  show 
a  much  lighter  kind  of  stand  than  those  used  in 
supporting  the  Greek  amphora.  The  sides  were 
like  an  nnglazed  window- frame,  with  horizontal 
borders  or  panels  (nhjipt;)  and  vertical  Udgei  or 
orosspieces  (c?^).  At  the  corners  were  under- 
tttters  or  shoulders,  i.e.  square  pillars  whose  lower 
extremities  were  extended  to  form  feet,  in  which 
were  fixed  the  axles,  on  which  the  wheels  turned. 
The  wheels,  each  U  cubits  high,  were  thus  com- 
pletely under  the  oody  of  the  base.  Thus  the 
lower  part  of  the  base  being  itself  3  cubits  high, 
its  top  edge  was  4^  cubits  nigh.  On  the  top  of 
thu  lower  part  was  a  pedestal  ( 1 K  7" }  consisting  of 
a  round  compass  or  ring  (v.")  something  like  the 
capital  of  a  column  (v.*').  The  outside  measure- 
ment of  this  ring  was  1}  cubits  across,  and  the 
inside  measurement  1  cubit,  while  it  was  raised 
lialf  a  cubit  above  the  base  proper  (v.'').  As  the 
diameter  of  the  latter  was  4  cubits,  the  supports 
{stays  or  hands)  of  the  ring  must  have  sloped  in- 
wards very  considerably.  Tliese  supports  seem  to 
have  sprung  from  a  square  framework  (v.")  resting 
on  the  top  of  the  base.  As  a  dome  with  a  central 
circular  window  is  often  built  over  four  square 
walls  and  supported  by  four  ribs  from  the  comers 
sloping  inwards,  so  this  open  metal  frame  had  a 
square  base  and  a  round  openinig  or  ring,  into 
which  the  basin  or  laver  fitted.  Tne  borders  and 
stays  were  ornamented  with  lions,  oxen,  and 
cherubim,  and  with  embossed  wreaths. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  ten  lavers  do  not 
reappear  in  the  sketch  of  the  new  temple  put  forth 
by  Kzekiel,  or  in  the  temple  of  Zembbabel,  nor  is 
anything  like  them  fotrnd  in  P's  representation  of 
the  tabernacle.  The  last  we  hear  of  them  is  that 
Ahaz  cut  off  the  borders  of  the  bases  and  took  the 
laver  off  them  (1  K 16").  From  this  the  suggestion 
has  been  supported  that  the  connecting  parts  of 
the  framework  were,  as  in  some  similar  construc- 
tions of  which  Semitic  arclireology  has  evidence, 
hollow,  or  that  they  were  wood  inside  plated  over 
with  brass.  As  for  the  discarding  of  the  molten 
sea  and  ten  movable  lavers,  which  seems  to  indicate 
tome  prejudice  against  them,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  they  had  some  mythical  associations 
which  had  now  become  distasteful.  The  great 
molten  sea  is  connected  vs'ith  the  deep  {aSn^)  and 
the  lavers  with  the  clouds.  It  is  observed  that 
Ezekiel,  who  describes  no  wheeled  lavers  orna- 
mented with  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim,  yet  has  a 
vision  (ch.  1)  of  living  creatures,  uniting  the  char- 
acteristics of  lion,  ox,  man,  and  eagle,  and  of 
wheels  closely  associated  witli  them,  the  whole 
imagery  suggesting  the  personification  of  the 
clouds  borne  on  by  the  storm  blast.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  4*),  that  the  lavers 
were  used  for  washing  the  sacrifices,  has  nothing  to 
support  it  in  Kings,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  such 
lofty  basins  could  have  been  put  to  practical  use. 


No  hint  is  given  in  the  elaborate  description  oi 
any  means  for  drawing  off  water.  The  symbolical 
interpretation  gives  a  fine  suggestiveness  to  these 
vessels.  The  priest  of  J*  draws  near  to  Him  m 
Lord  of  the  furthest  abyss  and  of  the  rolling  stonn 
clouds. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  molten  sea  and 
ten  lavers  have  no  parallel  in  the  account  of  the 
tabernacle,  yet  we  find  there  a  single  laver.  It  is 
mentioned  only  in  passages  which  are  secondary  in 
relation  to  P«  (Ex  30"-»  31»  36>«  38»39«'40",  Lv  8"), 
and  nothing  is  said  as  to  its  size  or  shape.  It 
consisted  of  two  parts,  the  basin  and  its  pedestal 
(IS).  The  word  'base'  (njtai;)  is  not  used.  In  Ex 
38"  it  seems  to  be  stated  that  it  was  made  of  the 
mirrors  of  the  serving  women.  Others,  with  some 
violence  to  the  Hebrew,  render  '(provided)  with 
mirrors  for  the  serving  women.'  Its  purpose  was 
definite,  viz.  that  the  pnests  might  wash  their  hands 
and  feet  there  before  entering  the  tabernacle,  by 
the  door  of  which  the  laver  stood  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  brazen  altar.  So  in  He  lO''  the  imagery  is 
applied  to  the  true  worshipper,  and  in  Tit  3*  the 
laver  becomes  a  type  of  ttie  baptismal  font,  by 
which  (8i4  XouT/wv  vaS.iyyeve<rlai)  believers  have 
access  into  the  Church  of  the  firstborn.  In  Zerub- 
babel's  and  Herod's  temples  there  was,  in  accord- 
ance with  P's  representation,  a  single  laver. 

LiTBUTUUi.— Keil,  Nowack,  and  Benztnger  on  BibL  Aiehao. 
logy  (only  the  Drat  tnuulated) ;  Geseniiu,  Thei. ;  the  oom- 
mentariee  on  Exodus  and  1  Kinge. 

G.  Harford-Battebsbt. 
LAW  (IN  Old  Testament).— 

L  History  of  the  term  'Torab.' 
U.  Torah  threefold— Judicial,  ceremonial,  monL 
iil.  Ri«e  and  hiatory  of  written  Torah. 
It.  Synonyms  of '  law'  :— 

(1)  Xithpat ;  (2)  bS/^.  hvOSk ;  (S)  mliwU ;  (4)  'UttStk 
or '  AfofA ;  (S)  pltl^fm. 
y.  The  different  codes  of  Hebrew  law  :— 

A.  JE :  (I)  the  Decalogue ;  (8)  Book  of  the  Covenant- 

summary  of  Its  provisions— the  '  Little  Book  of  the 
Covenant'— age  and  character  of  the  Book  >f  the 
Covenant. 

B.  Deuteronomy— summary  of  its  provisions— dianges 

in  the  laws  repeated  from  JE— the  new  provisions 
introduced. 

C.  The  Law  of  Holiness  (H)— rammary  of  its  provisions 

—compared  with  Book  of  the  Covenant. 

D.  The  Priests'  Code  (P)— aummaiy  of  its  provisions— 

P  characterized  and  compared  and  contrasted  with 
earlier  codes  and  with  institutions  of  other  Semitic 
peoplee— danger  of  abuse  of  cenmonial  law— pnda- 
gogio  office  of  the  Law. 

Literature. 

The  Heb.  word  for  liaw '  is  tdrSh  (ti^b),  from 
hOrSh  (.Tj^n),  to  point  *out  Gn  46*,  or  to  direct 
Jg  13^  meaning  properly,  a  pointing  out,  or  direc- 
tion, and  being  used  specially  ot  authoritative 
direction,  given  in  Jehovah's  name — ^primarily,  no 
doubt,  by  priests,  though  it  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  what  is  given  by  them— on  points  of  moral, 
religious,  or  ceremonial  duty. 

The  root  yarSk  signifies  properly  to  throw  or  east ;  and  benoe 
it  is  possible,  as  has  been  conjectured  (Wellh.  Hitt.  SM,  of. 
Skitsen,  iii.  167,  ed.  Z,  143 :  Nowack,  Arek.  ii.  97 ;  BeniLJSger, 
Arch.  408),  that  the  primitive  meaning  of  hOrSh  in  Uils  con- 
nexion was  to  east  the  sacred  lot— or  arrows  used  as  lota — at 
a  sanctuary,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  will  ot  the 
dei^  on  behalf  of  those  who  came  to  consult  it  (the  word  is 
used  of  autimg  lots  Jos  18<,  and  ot  sAoot>n«  arrows  1 S  20^  oi.). 
Comp.  the  use  made  by  the  priest  ot  the  Ephod  and  Urlm  and 
Thunimim,  18  143.18  (LXXf  41  (esp.  L£X)  41  etc.  TMUi,  U 
this  view  be  correct,  will  have  denoted  originally  the  'direc- 
tion' obtained  by  means  of  the  sacred  lot :  it  remained  a  duty 
of  the  Isr.  priest  to  teach  J'^s  MroA,  though  this  particular 
method  ot  ascertaining  it  no  doubt  fell  eany  into  abeyance, 
and  the  term  acquired  a  more  general  sense.  Comp.  Uie  pr. 
names  'Terebinth(s)  of  Moreh,'  or  'the  teacher'  (On  IS*.  Dt 
IIXO.  and  'Gibeath-Horeh,"Hill  of  the  teacher'  (Jg  71),  most 
probabl.v  the  seats  of  ancient  Canaanite  oracles. 

i.  The  word  had  a  history  ;  and  in  order  to  under- 
stand it  prt|ierly,  the  stages  of  its  history  must 
be  briefly  noted.  (1)  One  of  the  earliest  psisssagea 
in  which  it  occurs  is  Ex  IS"-"  (E),  wliere  tlj* 
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deoisioiiB  given  by  Moses  on  diaputes  '  between  a 
iiian  and  his  neighbour'  —  evidently  on  secular 
ii:atters — aretermM  the  'statutes'  and  'directions' 
of  God.  This  paasace  sets  before  us  Heb.  law 
in  its  becnnnings.  'It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
in  early  Semitic  life  government  was  largely  ad- 
ministered by  means  of  "TOrOth,"  anthoritative 
decisions,  delivered  by  the  chief  or  judge,  who 
gave  his  verdict  upon  the  basis  of  custom  or  pre- 
cedent. It  was  the  reign  of  Themis,  or  of  what 
we  might  call  CktnBuetudinajy  Justice.*  A  picture 
of  such  an  administration,  actually  conducted  by 
Hoses  on  such  lines,  stands  before  us  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Ex  18"-"'  (Ryle,  Carum  of  the  OT,  p.  32). 
Decisions  given  in  this  way,  especially  on  diificnlt 
questions  (cf.  Ex  18'),  would  naturally  form  pre- 
cedents for  future  use  (cf.  OTJC  304) ;  and  thus 
an  incr«asing  body  of  civil  and  criminal  law  would 
gritdnally  grow  up.  (2)  In  the  prophets  the  term 
u  nsed  of  teaclung  given  in  Jehovah's  name- 
sometimes  by  pricMts,  but  more  frequently  by 
prophets— on  (questions  of  religious  or  moral  duty. 
Hosea  (4*)  attributes  the  crimes  prevalent  in  Israel 
(w.i-  <)  to  the  priests'  for^etfulness  of  the  TSrdh 
of  their  G!od  (of.  8** :  this  passage  is  important, 
as  showing  that  the  priettty  '  t6r&h '  included  a 
moral  element  (cf.  Ex  23''*,  Lv  19),  and  was  de- 
pendent for  its  effectiveness  upon  the  '  knowledge ' 
of  God.  The  word  is  used  similarly,  of  moral  and 
spiritual  teaching,  in  Am  2<.  In  Is  V»  the  '  TdrOh 
of  our  God'  is  the  exposition  which  follows  (w.""") 
respecting  the  true  character  of  religious  service ; 
Is  5**  the  T6rah  which  Judab  has  rejected  consists 
of  the  precepts  of  civil  righteousness  and  morality, 
the  disregard  of  which  the  prophet  has  been  de- 
nouncing (vv.»-") ;  Is  S'*- "  It  denotes  the  half- 
political  half  -  religious  advice  just  given  by  the 
prophet  (w."*-") :  it  is  used  similarly  in  3(r  (see 
V.™- ;  and  ct  v.",  where  the  prophets  are  called 
by  the  corresponding  participle,  the  'directors' 
[teacliers]  of  the  people  of  Jenuuilem).  In  Jer  6" 
9U  16"  26*  32»  44'*-»  the  reference  may  be  partly 
(see  26*)  to  the  preaching  of  the  prophets,  partly 
(notice  the  context,  and  the  addition  in  9"  W*  44'° 
of  'which  I  set  before  you')  to  the  teaching  of 
Deuteronomy.  Other  examples  of  the  same  gene- 
ral sense  of  direction,  though  not  specially  given 
by  prophets,  are  Ps  78'  (of  a  didactic  Psalm), 
Job  22^  ('  Receive  now  direction  from  his  [God's] 
mouth ') ;  in  the  mouth  of  a  mother,  Pr  1'  6"* ; 
of  a  teacher  of  practical  wisdom,  Pr  3'  4*  6"  (cf. 
RVm)  V  13";  of  the  model  woman,  31»  ('law,' 
in  all  these  passages,  is  a  misleading  rendering). 
It  is  also  used  of  the  guidance,  or  direction,  tooe 
given  by  3',  or  His  representative,  in  the  future 
Ideal  age  :  Is  2>  (=Mio  4>),  Jer  31",  Is  42*  (of  the 
preaching  of  J*'s  ideal  servant),  61*.  (3)  Side  by 
side  with  this  broader  prophetical  application  of 
the  term,  there  was,  however,  a  narrower  one, 
in  which  it  was  particularly  associated  with  the 
priests,  and  (like  the  cognate  verb  hCrah)  denoted 
the  oral  direction  given  by  them  in  Jehovah's 
name,  especially  on  matters  of  ceremonial  observ- 
ance, surn  as  the  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of 
sacriBce,  the  cases  in  which  they  were  respectively 
to  be  offered,  the  criteria  of  leprosy,  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  depended  whether  a  thing  was 
'clean'  or  'unclean,'  etc. ;  the  laity  came  to  the 
priests  for  instruction  on  all  such  points,  and  the 
answer  given  to  them  was  tdr&h,  '  direction.'  Hag 
2",  though  a  late  passage,  shows  what  'tOr&h 
was  very  clearly:  the  prophet  is  told  to  inquire 
of  the  priests  whether  m  two  particular  cases  an 
object  becomes  '  holy,'  or  '  unclean,'  in  the  words 
'Ask  now  direction  of  the  priests'  [not  as  RV, 
'  concerning  the  law ' :  there  is  no  art.  in  the 
Heb.],  the  answer  to  the  inquiries  being  the  'direc- 
*  Of.  Mabw'i  AneUnt  Law.  ob.  L 
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tion'  or  tdrdh  (cf.  Mai  2*  'truthful  direction  was 
in  his  mouth ' ;  v.^  '  they  seek  direction  from  his 
mouth ' ;  v.*  '  ye  have  caused  many  to  stumble 
by  your  [false]  direction ' ;  v.*  '  and  have  respect 
of  persons  in  direction'  [not  'in  the  law']).  For 
earlier  instances,  partly  of  the  subet.,  partly  of 
the  cognate  verb,  see  Dt  17"  (of  decisions  given 
by  the  supreme  court  of  priests  and  lay -judges  on 
cases  of  civil  or  criminal  law) '  aoc  to  the  direction 
wherewith  they  direct  thee,  and  acc.  to  the  judg- 
ment which  they  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  do,'  24* 
'  take  heed  that  thou  do  according  to  all  that  the 
Levitical  priests  direct  you '  (in  the  case  of  leprosy), 
33'°  'they  teach  Jacob  thy  jndgments  [Ex  21'], 
and  Israel  thy  direction,  Mio  3"  'her  priests 
direct  for  hire,  Jer  2"  ('  the  handlers  of  the  tdrOh 
[.TrtBo  Ic^ii],  ».«.  the  priests,  know  me  not'),  18" 
'  direction  will  not  perish  from  his  mouth,'  the 
priest  and  his  functions  will  never  come  to  an 
end  (said  bv  those  who  disbelieved  Jeremiah's  pre- 
dictions of  disaster),  Zeph  3*  ('her  priests  have 
profaned  what  is  holy,  they  have  done  violence  to 
tdrOh,' — rrfm  iKjij),  Ezk  7*  I' direction  shall  perish 
from  the  priest,  and  counsel  from  the  elder ' :  cf. 
La  V  'without  [priestly]  direction'),  22*  ('her 
priests  have  done  violence  to  my  tCrdh,  they  have 

Srofaned  my  holy  things,  they  have  made  no 
ifferenoe  between  the  noly  and  the  common '), 
44=»  (cf.  Lv  14")  'they  shall  direct  my  people 
between  the  holy  and  the  common,  and  moke 
them  to  know  between  the  unclean  and  the  clean ' 
(notice  in  these  two  passages  the  connexion  of 
tdrdh  with  ceremonial  distinctions),  Hab  1*  *  there- 
fore tdrdh  is  numbed'  {i.e.  is  paralyzed,  ineffec- 
tual :  the  violence  and  disorder,  vv.*-  *■  *■>,  incap- 
acitates even  the  priests  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties).  These  passages  show  clearly  the  associa- 
tion of  tdrdh  yntii  the  priests  (cf.  also  2  K  17"- 
2Ch  15*) ;  they  show  not  less  clearly  that,  although 
it  denoted  a  simply  oral  direction,  this  '  direction ' 
was  regulated  by  certain  fundamental  principles, 
which  might  be  neglected  or  violated  by  unfaithful 
priests.  (4)  In  process  of  time,  tdrdh  came  further  to 
denote  a  body  of  technical  direction  on  a  ^ven  sub- 
ject :  in  this  sense  it  occurs  frequently  in  P,  esp. 
in  the  expression  ' this  is  the  tordh  ('law ')  of  the 
burnt-offering,  of  the  cereal  offering,  of  leprosy, 
of  the  Nazirite,'  etc.,  Lv  6»-'*-«»  7'^"-"  11*»  127 
13»  14J.  i5«  28*»,  Nu         6'»-"  19»-'*3I". 

As,  however,  Wellh.  has  pointed  out  (Hitt.  59, 
395;  cf.  Nowack,  ii.  98),  the  more  original  sense 
of  tdrdh  even  here  will  have  been  that  of  direc- 
tions given  to  the  laity,  not  (as  in  Lv  6-7)  rules 
regulating  the  priests'  own  praxis  at  the  altar. 

In  Dt  (1»  4»-*^  17'"-'*  27*-«-»«  28*  •'  29"- »  30'* 
SI*-  "•  u-  X-  «•  32")  the  term,  esp.  in  the  expression 
'  this  law,'  is  used  somewhat  ambiguously :  some- 
times it  denotes  more  particularly  the  code  of 
laws  embodied  in  Dt ;  sometimes  it  is  used  more 
generally  of  the  exposition  of  an  Israelite's  duty 
contained  in  the  book,  and  consisting  partly  of 
the  actual  laws,  partly  of  the  hortatory  mtrodnc- 
tions  and  comments  accompanying  them,  in  other 
words  it  <lenotes  the  Deuteronomio  legislation 
generally  ;  in  the  last-named  sense  it  also  occurs 
repeate<Uy  (often  in  such  phrases  as  '  the  book  of 
the  law,'  '  the  law  of  Moses,'  '  the  law  that  Moses 
commanded,'  etc.)  in  the  Denteronoinio  sections  of 
Jos  and  Kings  (Jos  l'  »  S"-"-**  22*  23«,  1  K  2«, 
2  K  10"  I4«  17'»-  M- "  21'  22«- "  23>*- »). 

After  the  time  of  Ezra,*  when  P  had  been  com- 
bined with  JED,  and  the  Pentateuch  had  assumed 
(virtually)  its  present  form,  the  term  is  used,  yet 
more  generally,  of  the  Pent,  as  a  whole,  as  1  Ch 
16*»  (with  reference  to  Ex  29*«-  P),  2  Ch  31»  etc., 
Bzr  3*,  Neh  S"-.  In  the  Psalms  it  is  nsed  often 
*The  rafennm  in  UalaM  (4S)  U  to  Deuteronomy:  nt 
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of  the  legiBlative  parts  of  the  Pent,  in  general,  as 
Ps  I«  19'  37"  40»  (perhaps  here  with  particular 
reference  to  Dt),  94"  119'- 1»  etc. 

ii.  From  the  preceding  survey  of  passages,  it 
will  be  apparent  that  Hebrew  tOrdh  had  a  three- 
fold character:  it  was  judicial,  ceremonial,  and 
mcfral.  The  ceremonial  tdrah  is  most  prominent 
iu  the  OT ;  but  the  judicial  and  moral  tdrak  was 
not  less  a  reality,  esp.  in  early  times.  Nor  is  it 
donbted  b^  critics  that  this  wrSh,  under  all  its 
ii«pect8,  originated  with  Moses.  Wellhausen  writes 
(Hitt.  396,  397 n.,  438):  'The  priests  derived  their 
Torab  from  Moses :  they  claimed  only  to  preserve 
and  guard  what  Moaee  had  left  (Dt  33^"').  .  .  . 
From  the  historical  tradition  [of  the  Pent.]  it  is 
certain  that  Moses  was  the  founder  of  the  Torah.'  * 
Moses,  however,  did  not  create  a  finished  oode :  he 
was  the  founder  of  a  prineiple,  and  of  a  tradition ; 
he  was  '  the  first  to  call  mto  activity  the  actual 
sense  for  law  and  justice,  and  to  begin  (Ex  15"  18) 
the  series  of  oral  decisions  which  were  continued 
after  him  by  the  priest.'  And  Montefiore,  after 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  from  the  beginning  J' 
was  a  moral  God,  a  God  of  justice,  continues 
{Hibb.  Leet.  pp.  4S,  64 f.),  'Most  original  and 
oharacteiiatio  was  the  moral  influence  of  Yahveh 
in  the  domain  of  law.  Yahveh,  to  the  Israelite, 
was  emphatically  the  God  of  right.  .  .  .  From  the 
earliest  times  onward,  Yahven's  sanctuary  was 
the  depositary  of  law,  and  the  priest  was  his 
spokesman.  The  oracle  of  Vahveh,  of  which  the 
priests  were  the  interpreters,  decided  suits  and 
quarrels,  and  probably  gave  guidance  and  advice 
in  questions  of  social  (Ufficolty.  The  Torah — or 
teaching— of  the  priests,  half-judicial  half-pteda- 
gogic,  was  a  deep  moral  influence  ;  and  there  was 
no  element  in  the  religion  which  was  at  once 
more  genuinely  Hebrew  and  more  closely  identified 
with  the  national  God.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  priestly  Torah  is  tiie  one  religions 
institution  which  can  be  correctly  attributed  to 
Moses.  ...  Though  Moses  was  not  the  author 
of  the  written  law,  he  was  unquestionably  the 
founder  of  that  oral  teaching,  or  Torah,  which 
preceded,  and  became  the  basis  of,  the  codes  of 
the  Pentateuch.'  That  the  priest,  in  giving 
judgment,  was  J''s  spokesman,  is  evident  from 
the  term  of  Ex  IS"*-  (the  people  come  to  Moses 
to  'inquire  of  God'  for  the  settlement  of  civil 
disputes,  and  his  decisions  are  'the  statutes  and 
tdroth  of  God')21'22«-«(comp.  lS2»).t  Questions 
of  ceremonial  also  fell  naturally  within  the  priests' 
province ;  and  their  answers  on  this  subject  were 
regarded  similarly  as  the  jod^ents  of  Grod.  It 
resulted  further,  from  the  ethical  character  of  J*, 
that  the  tGrotk  of  Moaes  and  his  snooesaors,  even 
on  judicial  and  ceremonial  matters,  were  always 
permeated  by  a  strong  moral  element.  The  de- 
cisions framed  by  Moses  and  his  successors  accum- 
ulated :  they  were  from  the  first  the  expression 
of  the  same,  or  similar,  principles :  the  result  was 
thus  a  Jixed  tradition,  having  a  definitely  marked 
character,  whicb<  exerted  naturally  a  regulative 
influence  upon  the  new  decisions  which,  as  time 
went  on,  were  found  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  new  needs. 

iiL  'TdrSh'  was  ori^allyora/, — handed  down 
orally  from  one  generation  of*^ priests  to  another,  and 
delivered  orally  by  the  priest  to  those  who  came  to 
seek  it  of  him  (cf.  Mai  2*  ' ;  also  Job  22",  Pr  31*). 
The  question  arises,  When  was  it  first  committed 
to  writing?  An  examination  of  the  Pent,  shows 
(1)  that  the  laws  contained  in  it  are  not  homo- 
geneous, but  fall  into  groups,  ditfering  from  one 
another  in  style,  in  contents,  and  in  scope;  and 

'  Comp.  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJO*  Vtt,  8S9. 
t  Of.  A  L  2SSf.,  U.  9Bt  (ftWrv  intnnted  to  tba  Mng  by 
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(2)  that  the  diiferent  groups  cannot  be  regarded  u 
the  product  of  a  single  generation,  but  must  spring 
from  different  periMs  of  the  history.  Tbeae  and 
other  indications  make  it  clear  that  the  process  of 
writing  down  the  oral  T6r&h  was  a  graanal  one. 
First  of  all,  small  collections  of  priestly  TurolK  on 
particular  subjects  were  written  down  :  then  these 
were  enlarged,  or  supplemented  by  others :  till  the 
final  result  was  the  bodyof  tdroth  embedded  in  our 

S resent  Pentateach.  These  difiisrent  coUeotioni 
id  not  often  remain  in  their  primitive  form :  new 
provisions  were  introduced  into  them ;  they  wen 
revised  and  adjusted  to  suit  the  requirements  of  a 
later  age :  in  some  cases,  they  were  largely  ex- 
panded by  parenetic  or  other  additions.  The 
fre<}nently  loose  arrangement  of  subjects  in  the 
various  groups  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  we  no 
longer  possess  them  in  their  original  form.  The 
process  of  wi  iting  down  began,  no  doubt,  at  an 
early  date ;  tlioagh  we  cannot  say  definitely  how 
early.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  is  an  early 
written  collection  of  such  tdroth:  it  is  true,  the 
name  is  not  actually  given  to  it ;  but  the  analogy 
of  Ex  IS"- "  shows  that  it  would  correctly  describe 
it.  The  ritual  section  of  this  collection  (23'°-") 
appears  in  a  difierent  recension  in  Ex  34'^". 
Other  collections  of  tdrdth  are  those  forming  the 
original  nucleus  of  the  'Law  of  Holiness'  (see 
below).  The  laws  fonning  the  basis  of  the  Dent 
code  were  also  doubtless,  at  least  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  taken  by  the  writer  from  a 
written  source  (or  sources).  The  existence  of 
written  tdroth  is  implied  distinctly  in  Hos  8"  RV 
(where  J*  says  that,  nowever  many  ' directions'  He 
writes  for  Ephraim,  His  people  treat  them  as  some- 
thing with  which  uiey  nave  no  concern) :  the  con- 
text, however,  and  4*  (see  above)  show  that  the 
allusion  here  is  not  to  ritual,  but  to  ethical  and 
religious  precepts,  especially  those  relating  to  civil 
righteousness.* 

There  U  ui  iDterastiog,  but  obwmrc,  pawage  bearing  on  thii 
•abject,  in  Jer  8^  '  How  je.  We  w«  wise,  and  J^'a  diree- 
(ion  ia  with  ua?  Surely  bJiely  bath  it  wrought,  the  false  pen  o( 
tba  aoribea.'  The  prieata  here  claim  that  they  poaaeie  the 
legitimate  tradition,  and  principles,  of  J"'s  Urak;  Jeremiah 
repUea  that  the  acribea— which  moat  deDOto  her*  thoee  who 
oommitted  thia  UrSh  to  writing— had  dealt  falaely,  (appar- 
ently) had  been  untrue  to  the  pnnciples  which  it  waa  their  duty 
to  muntaln,  had  in  aome  way  perverted  or  faleifled  the  tdrah 
of  which  tbey  were  tba  exponents  (ct.  V,  though  there  is  not 
here  any  reference  to  writing).  We  do  not  know  more  pre- 
cisely what  Jeremiah  alludea  to :  perhaps  to  heathen  rites,  tor 
which,  in  the  syncretisUc  tuhion  of  the  day,  the  falaa  priests 
sought  thus  to  gain  the  sanction  of  J'"s  name. 

Other  priestly  laws  were  written  down  by  Ezekiel, 
in  his  draft  for  the  worship  of  the  restored  com- 
munity, esp.  in  chs.  43-46  (cf.  OTJC*  374-377  ; 
Ryle,  Canon, 73) ;  but  the  great  bulk— those,  viz., 
embraced  in  what  ia  now  generally  known  as  the 
'Priests'  Code' — were  not,  it  seems,  codified  till 
somewhat  later,  when,  the  temple  having  been 
destroyed,  and  the  worship  interrupted,  the  priests, 
that  the  traditions  of  their  order  might  not  be  f  or- 

fotten,  reduced  to  writing  and  systematized  what 
ad  hitherto  been  familiar  to  them  from  the  daily 
exercise  of  their  profession  (cf.  Wellh.  ffist,  59  f., 
404  ;  Ryle,  Canon,  71-74  ;  Montefiore,  Hibb.  Lect. 
234  f.). 

iv.  Synonyms  of  '  Law.'  t  —  1.  09^9  miahpM, 
■judgment'  (sometimes  rendered  'ordinance'), 
properly  a  decision  given  in  an  individual  case, 
and  then  established  as  a  precedent  for  other 
similar  cases.  Mishpa(  occurs  in  this  sense  in 
JE,  Ex  15^  ('there  made  he  for  it  (Israel)  a 
statute  and  ordinance,  and  there  he  proved  it,' — 

*  Wellh.  ad  loe. :  'Offenbar  Weisungvn  aber  die  0*.-><7K  nsn 
(ii),  die  also  damals  aoboo  aufgezeichnet  vorlagen';  c(.  Hi»t 
67 ;  CheyneorNowaok,ad2oe.;  Kfinig  OJfenb.-Begr.  IL  320 ;  B.vl« 
Canon  if  OT,  88. 

t  Cf.  Briggs,  H^Aar  OrlL    tli*  Bm.*  (189^  p.  S4Sa 
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%  uoticeable  passage,  witnessing,  like  £x  I8>*-" 
above,  to  Moses'  work  as  a  framer  of  laws  for  his 
people  *),  21'  and  24'  (of  the  enactments  in  the '  Book 
of  the  Covenant '  prescribing  penalties  for  particular 
ofiencee,  introduced  by  ^  or  tohen,  and  contained 
chiefly  in  21'-22'^) :  in  H  (always  combined  with 
HIT;  'Statutes')  Lv  18*-»-»  19"  20»  25"  26»  «-«' 
(here  D*9n) ;  in  Dt,  usually  with  '  statutes '  {o'sn, 
not  as  in  U  i\\?n),  of  the  provisions  of  the  Dent, 
code  (ohs.  12-28'>,  4'- »•••>*•«  6'-»>  6'-*  7"-'»  8" 
III.  a  i2>  2ff'- "  30" ;  also  in  the  Blessing  of  Moses, 
SS"  (as  pronounced  by  the  priests :  U  '  mrection ') ; 
in  P  rarely,  and  in  the  speciiio  sense  of  Ex  21'  24* 
only  Nu  27"  35»«- ci.  36".  t  Tlie  primary  sense 
of  the  word  is  an  enactment  of  the  civil  or  criminal 
law ;  but  it  is  also  (as  in  U)  applied  to  enactments 
of  the  moral  or  ceremonial  law,  which  might  be 
viewed  analogously  as  Divine  'decisions.'  (The 
word  occurs  abo  frequently  in  other  books  besides 
the  Pent.); 

InOa  14^  KadeshU  called  'Bn-ndshpiV  '(pringot  Judgmant,' 
— tither,  it  wenw,  because  it  was  the  site  of  an  ancient  oracle, 
u  which  decisions  were  i^ven  for  the  settlement  of  dispute*,  or 
0^'ellh.  Bi*t.  S43,  897n.,  430,  439)  from  it*  havine  been  the 
Keoe  ol  Moses'  legislative  activity,  duri^  what  appeal*  to 
hare  been  Israel's  long  stay  there  (Driver,  Vtut.  p.  Sii.% 

Mithpdf  also  occurs  sometimes  in  the  enlarged 
sense  of  right  ('Recht'),  as  a  rule  of  action  in 
general :  it  thus  becomes  virtually  equivalent  to 
religion,  regarded  as  a  system  of  practical  duties ; 
Jer  S*  '  they  (the  poorer  classes)  know  not  the  way 
of  J',  nor  the  nrnkpOf  of  their  God,"  v.»  8',  Is  42» 
'he shall  bringforth  (publish) ri^A^ (t.e.  religion)to 
the  nations,'  w.»-  *  51^  (II  tSrOA)  58» ;  cf.  2  K  17*- " 
(AV  and  RV,  poorly,  '  manner  ). 

2.  ph,  rrjn,  holjp,  hwf^Sh,  '  statute,'  from  ppn  to  cut 
in,  inscribe,  engrave  (Ezk  23",  Job  19",  Is  10',  Pr 
S**  [AV  and  R  V  '  decree ']),  and  therefore  denoting 
properly  something  erujraven  on  stone,  or  other 
durable  surface,  though  applied  in  usage  to  any 
kind  of  fixed  ordinance.  It  was  a  common  practice 
in  antiquity  to  engrave  laws  upon  slabs  of  stone  or 
metal  (irr^Xa<),  and  to  set  them  up  in  some  public 
place— and  the  same  custom  is  presupposed  m  the 
use  of  these  two  words  in  Hebrew.  Both  terms 
occur  frequently  in  H,  Dt,  and  P.  The  earliest 
examples  (JE)  ai«  Ex  12"  13'»  16*"  1S^*>  (E); 
cf.  (in  a  diUerent  connexion)  Gn  47",  also  Jos  24", 
Jg  II",  IS  80".  The  combination  'statutes 
and  judgments'  is  common  in  H  and  Dt  (see 
above).  For  instances  in  P  (often  in  the  ex- 
pression, 'a  statute  TRV  frequently,  'due*]  for 
ever*),  see  Ex  27"  M"  29^ ",  Lv  3"  6* "  16"-  •»•" 
etc.§ 

3.  m*9  mifuM,  '  commandment,'  a  general  term, 
implying  something  commanded  (viz.  by  J").  Most 
frequent  in  Dt  (43  times),  as  4«-*>  6"  ''.  Rare  in 
the  other  codes :  in  JE,  Ex  16"  16"  20*  (prob.  from 
Dt),  24'»!  inH,  Lv22»'26«-'«-'»;inP,  LV4'-'*-"-" 
6"  27",  Nn  16»»'»-"-«»36». 

4.  nV^s  'tdtoGth  or  'Idotk,  'testimonies':  in  the 
Pent,  only  Dt  4"  6>'-" ;  a  theolo^cal  term,  denot- 
ing generally  moral  and  religious  orduiances, 
r^arded  as  an  attestation,  or  sdemn  declaration, 
of  the  Divine  wilL  In  P  the  sing,  testimony  is 
used  frequently  of  the  Decalogue,  as  a  statement 
car*  t^oxff  of  God's  will  for  man,  esp.  in  the  ex- 
pressions '  Ark,  tables,  or  tabemaele,  of  the  testi- 
mony," Ex  26'«-«'-»  27»'  31"  34",  Nn  I"-",  and 
elsewhere. 

5.  a-i^pikiAdim,'fwse!<iito':  only  in  the  Psalms 
:\V  103"  111',  and  21  times  in  Ps  119). 

V.  Hebrew  law  falls  into  distinct  Codes,  those 
•  Ct  Wellh.  Hilt.  S4S ;  and  DUlm.  od  <e«. 
I  Oe.  Ex  MA  n,  Dt  21",  Jer  SP- »,  Exk  IflX  2S«. 
t  Sec  further  Baentseb,  Dot  Bundabudi  (1802).  i»-S«. 
f  Both  these  words  are  also  used  sometimes  of  Mtat  <|f  iMtun : 
Jer  Job  28>,  Ps  148>  (pn) ;  Jer  CM  Sl<*  S3»,  Job  88B 

ClJT). 


viz.  of  JE,  Dt,  H,  and  P,  and  the  characteristic* 
of  these  must  next  be  examined.* 

A.  In  JE  we  have  (1)  the  Decalogxtk  (wh.  see). 
Ex  20*"'^  a  concise  but  comprehensive  summary  of 
the  fundamental  dnties  of  the  Israelite  towards 
God  and  man.  We  have  (2)  the  'Book  of  the 
Covenant'  (Ex  20*'-23";  in  explanation  of  the 
name  see  24^),  the  laws  contained  in  which  com- 
prise two  elements  (24*),  the '  words '  (or  commands) 
and  the  'judgments' :  the  'judgments,'  expressed 
all  hypothetically,  and  relating  to  the  civil  and 
criminal  law,  being  comprised  in  21>-22"-"''',  and 
the  '  words,'  consisting  mostly  of  positive  iniunc- 
tions  of  the  moral  or  ceremonial  law,  and  introanced 
by  thou  shalt  or  thou  shalt  not,  being  comprised  in 
20"-"  22^-**-  23'-".  With  the  form  of  the  laws, 
and  the  parenetic  additions  which  they  sometimes 
exhibit  (as  22"*"),  we  are  not  here  concerned :  the 
laws  themselves  are  designed  to  regulate  the  life 
of  a  community  living  under  simple  conditions  of 
society,  and  chiefly  engaged  in  agnoulture.  They 
may  m  grouped  as  follows  t: — 

.  L  SnaetmmU  r4latittg  le  dml  and  ariminat  bm: 

1.  The  rigbts  of  Hebrew  slave*  (male  and  tenuis),  Zl'-". 
t.  Law  ot  murder  and  manslaughter  w.u-14,  of  Ttolsnc* 

to  a  parent  v.l*,  ol  nuui.<t«aUng  v.'S,  ol  earring  s 

parent  v.". 

t.  Bodily  injury  oauaed  by  men  w.wa  (bodily  injury  in- 
flicted in  a  quarrel  v.UL ;  beating  a  alave  to  death 
v.w^ ;  injury  done  in  a  quarrel  to  a  pregnant  woman 
T.",  or  other  bystander  w."* ;  etriking  out  the  eye 
or  tooth  of  a  slave  v.^  ). 

^  Bodily  injury  due  to  animals,  or  neglect  ot  rsasonabl* 
precaution*  vT.*us(iajury  dona  by  an  ox  toatree  man 
or  woman  Tv.>sn,  or  to  a  slave  v.« ;  injury  caused  by 
neglect  in  leaving  an  open  pit  v,B£;  injury  done  by  an 
ox  to  one  belonging  to  another  person  v.MC ;  in'th* 
first  and  last  ot  these  ca*ea,  the  penalty,  wber*  th* 
neglect  is  culpable,  is  materially  increasedX 

C  Theft  22'->  (theft  of  ox  or  sheep  r.l ;  burglary  w.**). 

S,  Oompensation  for  damage  v.«-  (damage  done  by  stray, 
ing  cattle  v.> ;  damage  done  by  fire  qireading  to 
another  man'*  field  v.°)i 

7.  Oompensation  tor  Ice*  or  injury  in  various  oaae*  ct 

deposit  or  loan  tv.7-u  (cases  of  deposit  rr.t-*-  t*-a ; 
case  ot  injury  to  a  borrowed  animal  v.u<^), 

8.  OompenaaUon  (or  seduction  v.i<^. 

H.  Moral,  religious,  and  etremmial  enaetnmUs: 

I.  Law  relating  to  altars  2aU'«  (altar*  to  be  ot  earth  or  of 

unhewn  stone,  and  not  to  be  approached  by  steps). 
I.  Sorcer}-  and  bestiality  to  Ije  puniabed  with  deaUi  22><'.. 
S.  S^^oe  to  'other  gods'  to  be  punished  with  the  'ban' 

4.  Bumanitarlao  law*  22>i-S7  (the  gtr,  or  reeldent  for- 
eigner, the  widow  and  the  orphan,  not  to  be  oppressed 
tffi-n ;  intereet  not  be  taken  from  the  poor  22^> ;  a 
garment  taken  in  pledge  to  be  retomed  before  niglit- 
Ul  22*f  ). 

t.  Ood  not  to  be  reviled,  nor  anileronned22>. 

e.  nr*t(ruita  and  firstborn  males  to  be  given  to  J*  £29"' 
(of.  ISU,  where  it  I*  added  that  the  firstling  ot  an 
as*  i*  to  be  either  redeemed  with  a  lamb  or  killed, 
and  the  firstborn  of  a  man  1*  to  be  redeonad) ;  and 
fleah  torn  ot  bea*t*  not  to  be  eaten  22Si. 

T.  Veracity  and  impartiality  «■  giving  evtdenc*  In  a  court 
oflaw28i4. 

8.  An  memy't  beast  to  be  preeerved  from  harm  tS"-. 

t.  Justice  to  be  sdministered  impartially  23>->  (bribes  not 

to  be  taken :  the  poor  and  the  gtr  not  to  be  oppruscd). 
10.  The  seventh  year  to  l>e  a  (allow  year,  and  the  seventh 

day  a  day  of  rest  2Si>'U  (th*  motive  in  each  a***  i*  a 

philanthropic  oneX 
IL  Ood'B  commands  to  be  bonoured,  and  'other  gods'  not 

to  be  invoked  23>3. 
U.  The  three  annual  pilgrimage*  (ot  Unleavened  Oake*, 

Harvest,  and  Weeks)  to  b«  observed  2314-17  (all  male* 

to  appear  before  J"  at  each). 
IS.  Three  cloeing  regulations  2S1S.U  (sacrifice  not  to  be 

offered  with  leavened  bread,  nor  Ite  tat  to  remain  tm- 

*  The  literary  characteristics  o(  the  Codes  do  not  tall  within 
the  scope  ot  the  present  article ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  in 
passing  that  each  possesses  distinctive  literary  (eature*  o(  it* 
own,  and  that  even  the  (orm  o(  the  law*  sometime*  diflei*  in 
the  different  code* :  thu*,  while  in  Ex  21-23  a  law  commonly 
begin*  in  th*  (onn  a'tt  ns<  'it  (213i>-n- "  eto-X  in  P  th*  (orm 
'3  DIM  or  '3  ru  I*  frequent  (Lv  1<  21  4*  etc.X  and  in  H  the 
form  "irit  trtt  VH  (Lv  17»-  a  i^  «  etcX 

t  Onnp.  Stade,  Gftch.  L  680 ;  Hoizinger,  BwU.  £48.  Many  of 
theee  laws  seem  to  full  into  group*  of  (en,  which  L.  B.  Paton 
ha*  endeavoured  recently  to  restore  in  their (suppose<l)original 
oompietenes* ;  see  JBL,  1898,  p.  79  fl.  (an  abstract  in  r>  p.  40] , 
and  c(.  Brigg*,  Lc  p.  811  ff. 
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burnt  until  the  toWowiag  morning ;  flntfruits  to  be 
brought  to  '  tile  bouse  of  J" ' ;  a  kul  not  to  be  boiled 
in  !t«  uiother'a  millt). 

The  ceremonial  provisions  contained  in  SS"""  are 
re{>eated  in  34'*'*'* — a  section  sometimes  called  the 
'  Little  Book  of  the  Covenant,'  and  sometimes  also 
(from  34«»)  the  'Words  of  the  Covenant '—with 
changes  of  order,  and  slight  verbal  variations,  and 
with  the  addition  in  34'^'"  of  more  specific  injunc- 
tions against  idolatry.* 

The  '  Book  of  the  Covenant '  is  the  oldest  Code  of 
Hebrew  law  with  which  we  are  acquainted — older, 
no  doubt,  than  the  narrative  (E)  m  which  it  was 
incorporated ;  it  embodies,  to  use  Comill's  expres- 
^ion,  the  'consuetudinary  law  of  the  early  mon- 
archy,' and  embraces  (in  accordance  with  the 
sense  of  tdrdh  and  miskpdf,  explained  above)  the 
formulated  decisions  which  had  accumulated  gradu- 
ally up  to  that  age.  That  the  community  for 
whose  use  it  was  designed  had  made  some  progress 
in  civilization  is  evident  from  the  many  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  individual ; 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  still  in  a  relatively 
archaic  condition  appears  from  such  regulations  as 
211M.  and  21'**  {thotex  talionis),  or  the  conception 
of  God  as  the  immediate  source  of  judgment  (21* 
22«-»;  cf.  1  S  2«>).  The  sUce  of  oociety  for  which 
the  Code  was  designed,  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  Code  itself,  are  well  indicated  by  W.  R.  Smith 
(OTJC*  340 ff.).  'The  society  contemplated  in  it 
is  of  very  simple  structure.  The  luisis  of  life  is 
agricultural.  Cattle  and  agricultural  produce  are 
the  main  elements  of  wealth ;  and  the  laws  of 
propertv  deal  almost  exclusively  with  them.  The 
principfes  of  criminal  and  civU  justice  are  those 
stiU  current  among  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  viz. 
retaliation  and  pecuniary  compensation.  Murder 
is  dealt  with  by  tlie  law  of  blood  revenge;  but' 
the  distinction — which  in  Greece  was  still  not 
recognized  in  the  ape  of  Homer — is  drawn  between 
murder  and  manslaiigiiter,  and  '  the  innocent 
man-slayer  may  seek  asylum  at  God's  altar  (21", 
conip.  with  v.":  cf.  1  K2'''*'-).  With  murder  are 
ranked  man-stealing,  ottences  against  parents,  and 
witchcraft.  Othe>  injuries  are  occasions  of  self- 
help,  or  of  private  suits  to  be  adjusted  at  the 
aani:tuary  (22*  [cf.  21']).  Personal  injuries  fall 
under  the  law  of  retaliation,  just  as  murder  does. 
Blow  for  blow  is  still  the  law  of  the  Arabs ;  and  in 
Canaan,  no  doubt  ns  in  the  desert,  the  reUiliation 
was  usually  sought  in  the  way  of  self-help.  Except 
in  this  form,  there  is  no  punishment,  but  only 
compensation,  which  in  some  cases  is  at  the  wUl  of 
the  mjured  party  (who  has  the  alternative  of  direct 
revenge),  but  in  general  is  defined  by  law.  De- 
grading punishments  are  nnkno\\'n,  and  loss  of 
liberty  is  inflicted  only  on  the  thief  who  cannot 
pay  a  fine  (22*).  Definite  rights  are  secured  for  the 
slave.  He  recovers  his  needom  after  7  years, 
unless  he  prefers  to  remain  a  bondman,  and  seals 
solemnly  bis  determination  at  the  door  of  the 
sanctuary.  His  right  of  blood  revenge  against  his 
master  is,  however,  limited  (21'''*');  though,  in- 
stead of  the  lex  talionis  for  minor  injuries,  he  can 
claim  his  lil>erty  (21'"-).  Women  do  not  enjoy  full 
social  equality  with  men.  Women  slaves  were 
slaves  for  life,  but  were  often,  it  may  be  inferred, 
married  to  members  or  servants  of  the  family 
(21-'-  '•»).  The  daughter  was  her  father's  property 
(21'),  who  received  a  price  for  surrendering  her  to 
a  husband ;  and  so  a  daughter's  dishonour  is  com- 
pensated by  law  as  a  pecuniary  loss  to  her  father 
(22««-).'t 

•SlM=23"*;  S41»'«l>sI311.U;  S4X'>>=23UI>;  84I>-2S1>:  349 
=2816;  84S»=23i?;  S4M-231S;  S«»=23l»  (in  most  cases,  with 
llight  verbal  diSeienoea).  For  attempts  to  recover  from  these 
laws  a  'Decalogue  of  J,'  see  (briefly)  LOT  87  («  89),  more  fully, 
Briggs,  1.0.  p.  189  ft. 

♦  See,  further,  art  Csniis  iun>  Pmnsiimnrrs  in  voL  I. 


To  many  of  the  laws  there  are  interesting  paral- 
lels in  the  early  codes  of  other  nations  [t.g.  in 
Solon's  Code  at  Athens) :  these  are  pointed  oat  in 
the  commentary  of  Dillmann.  Some  of  the  pro- 
visions seem  to  ns  harsh  (21^^  22'"),  but  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  age  for  which  they  were 
prescribed ;  and  a  humane  regaid  for  the  unpro- 
tected and  the  helpless  is  unquestionably  the  domi- 
nant spirit  of  the  Code. 

Turning  now  to  the  more  distinctively  moral  and 
religious  aspecta  of  the  Code,  we  observe  firstly  the 
regard  paia  to  the  claims  of  humanity  and  justice. 
An  emphatic  voice  is  raised  against  those  crying 
vices  of^ Oriental  government,  the  maladministration 
of  justice  and  the  oppression  of  the  poor.  The  gir, 
or  foreigner  living  m  Israel  under  tne  protection  of 
a  family  or  a  community,  has  no  legal  status,  but 
he  is  not  to  be  oppressed.    The  Sablwth  is  enjoined 
as  a  day  of  rest  for  men  and  cattle  ;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  every  field  or  vineyard  is  to  be  left  to  the 
poor  one  year  in  seven.    Keligious  institutions  are 
in  a  simple,  undeveloped  stage.    He  who  sacrifices 
to  any  god  but  Jehovah  falls  under  the  ban.  The 
only  ordinance  of  ceremonial  sanctity  is  to  abstain 
from  the  flesh  of  animals  torn  by  wild  beasts. 
Altars  are  to  be  of  simple,  almost  rudimentary, 
structure.     The  sacred  dues  are  firstlings  and 
firstfruits;  and  the  former  must  be  presented  at 
a  sanctuary  on  the  eighth  day.   Thu  regulation 
of  itself  presupposes  a  plurality  of  sanctuaries, 
which  also  agrees  with  the  terms  of  2(F*''.  The 
three  pilgrimages,  at  which  every  male  is  to  appear 
before  J",  mark  three  periods  of  the  agricultural 
year — the  beginning  and  the  close  of  harvest,  and 
the  end  of  the  vintage.    The  only  points  of  sacri- 
ficial ritual  insisted  on  are  abstinence  from  leaven 
in  connexion  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  and 
the  rule  that  the  fat  must  be  burnt  the  same  night. 
The  only  sacrifices  named  are  burnt-offerings  and 
peace-  (or  thank-)  offerings  (20**). 

B.  The  next  code  which  has  lo  be  considered  is 
that  of  Deuteronomy.    From  a  literary  point  of 
view,  Deuteronomy  (disregarding  the  few  short 
passages  belonging  to  P,  and  the  two  poems  in 
chs.  32.  33)  consisto  of  a  code  of  laws  accompanied 
by  hortatory  introductions  and  comments.  Here 
we  are  concerned  only  with  the  laws  as  such.  A 
comparison  of  the  laws  embodied  in  Dt  with  those 
of  the  '  Book  of  the  Covenant'  at  once  shows  that 
they  are  designed  for  a  community  living  under  . 
more  fully  developed  social  conditions.    Dt,  speak- 
ing generally,  may  be  described  as  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  later  age.  With 
the  exception  of  the  compensations  to  be  paid  for 
various  mjuries  (Ex  21''-22"),  nearly  all  the  pro- 
visions of  Ex  20**-23"  are  included  in  it ;  and 
there  are  in  addition  many  entirely  new  ones.  A 
complete  tabular  synopsis  of  the  two  codes  will  be 
found  above  (vol.  i.  p.  600  f.) ;  here,  therefore,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  Deut. 
Code,  and  to  make  some  general  remarks  on  the 
Deuteronomic  changes  and  additions. 

Outline  of  laws  in  Deuteronomy : — 

L  BttiaimuObiervimea: 

1.  Law  of  single  sanctuaipr  I'.li-^  fbumt-offeringa,  sacri- 
flees  [i.e.  peace-offenngs],  tithes,  'heave-offerings' 
(flrstfruits,  and  other  oSerings  from  the  produce  ot 
the  soil),  TOWS,  freewill  offerings,  and  firstlings,  all 
to  be  offered  at  the  central  sanotoary  :  blood  not  t< 
be  eaten). 

1  Lawsagainst  the  wonhlp of 'other  gods' 18»-13>s. 

I,  Sanctity  of  the  laity  14^-^  (person  not  to  be  disfiEure< 
In  mourning  14i<^ ;  law  ot  olean  and  unclean  ammal 
14IM0 ;  flesh  ot  animal*  dying  of  themselves  not  t» 
be  eaten  14ii). 

4,  Laws  tending  to  amellonte  the  condition  of  tbe  poa 
1422-1518  (disposition  ot  the  charitable  tithe  14»« 
relief  secured  to  debtors  every  seventh  yeaur  16i-u 
law  ot  slavery  16i*iS). 

ft.  Offerings  and  festivals  (firstling  malM  to  b«  offered  I 
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J"  igwa;  regulations  respecting  the  observance 
o(  the  three  annual  pUgrilmagea  lOi  lT). 
C  Th»  0_fi»-bearert  of  the  Theocracsi : 

1.  Jud)^  iau-»(to  be  appuinu.'U  in  all  dtiss ;  and  to  be 
strictly  impartial  in  3u<lipuentX 
[16^1.  asherabs  an<J '  pillats'  prohibited ;  171  sacri- 
fices to  be  without  blemish ;  17*-'  an  Israelite, 
oonrloted  of  idolatiy,  to  be  stoned  to  death]. 
%  The  supreme  oentnU  tribunal  17*-i*. 
IL  The  king  17l«-». 
t,  Priesta  18I-*. 

».  The  Prophet  18M  (v.ut  sgaiairt  diHannt  bams  ot 
magic  and  divinatlonji 
CrimitMl  Lauf: 
1.  Manslaughter  and  murder  19i-l*tlM(cltiei  of  refnge 
igi'U ;  symboUoal  rite  ot  expiation  (or  an  nntnused 
murder  21i-«X 
t.  Law  of  the  landmark  lOM. 
S.  Law  of  witness  ISii-n. 

(Pour  laws  designed  to  secure  self-control  and  lor- 
bearanoe  in  the  conduct  of  war,  c.  20.  Sll"-"]. 
It.  MlietUa^uout  Latin,  ntating  ehujly  to  Cxfil  and  Damatie 
Mfe— 81'*-?»"  M.  primofreniture  2ll»-";  treatment  of  un- 
Outifui  son  mU-H  ;  lost  cattle  or  other  property  to  be  restored 
to  its  owner  (based  on  Ex  SSV  )  iS^-* ;  law  of  ■  tassels '  22i> ; 
slander  against  a  newly-married  maiden  22i''0 ;  adultery  £232 ; 
seduction  22^2) ;  prohibition  of  marriage  with  stqt-mother 
22»o ;  usun-  (interest)  2311 » ;  vows  28»i--« ;  divorce  24W :  man- 
stealing  24'  (based  on  Ex  21l<) ;  leprosy  24&  > ;  pledges  W-  lO-U ; 
family  of  a  criminal  not  to  be  punished  with  him  24U;  ex- 
cessive severity  in  punishment  forbidden  SS'-S;  licvirata- 
narriage  26>-i<> ;  Jost  weighM  and  measures  25M-i<. 

Note  also  the  moral  and  re lirlous  duties  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  imprecations  in  27>>k  (aU  with  parallel*  in  JE,  H, 
ar  Dt :  see  Driver,  Dtut.  p.  i99X 

This  outline  will  sniHce  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
greater  variety  of  subjects  included  in  the  Code  of 
ut  as  compared  with  that  of  JE,  as  also  of  the 
greater  detail  in  which  they  are  mostly  treated. 
The  organization  of  society  is  more  complex ;  and 
institutions  at  once  more  numerous  and  more 
varied  are  needed  to  regulate  it.  The  following 
are  the  principal  chanoet  in  the  laws  repeated 
from  JE.  In  Ex  21'  a  daughter  sold  by  her  father 
into  slavery  does  not  go  free  in  the  7th  year :  in 
Dt  15**-"  she  does;  since  the  law  of  Ex  was 
formulated,  society  has  advanced ;  a  father's  power 
over  his  danghter  is  less  absolute  than  it  once  was, 
and  it  is  no  longer  usual  for  a  Hebrew  girl  to  be 
bought  to  be  the  wife  of  her  master  or  his  son.  In 
Ex  21**  the  asylum  for  manslaughter  is  J^s  altar  : 
in  Dt  19  six  cities  are  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 
In  Ex  22'"-  seduction  is  treated  among  cases  of 
injury  to  property ;  in  Dt  (22*'-)  it  appears  among 
laws  of  moral  purity.  In  Ex  22?^  firstlings  are  to 
be  offered  on  the  8th  day  from  birth ;  in  Dt  15^ 
they  are  to  be  presented  annually — a  change  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  substitution  of  a  single 
central  place  of  sacrifice  for  the  local  altars.  In 
Ex  23'*'-  the  sabbatical  year  is  essentially  one  of 
rest  for  the  soil,  in  Dt  15'"*  the  institution  is  so 
applied  as  simply  to  form  a  check  on  the  power  of 
the  creditor. 

In  other  cases,  the  principle  of  the  older  law  is 
merely  extended,  or  fresh  definitions  are  added. 
Thus  Dt  13  and  17*"'  may  be  regarded  as  expan- 
sions, jrith  reference  to  particular  cases,  of  the 
brief  law  against  idolatry  contained  in  Ex  22'^ : 
16"-",  as  compared  with  Ex  23'^",  adds  fresh 
reflations  for  the  observance  of  the  three  annual 
Pilgrimages  ;  18""-  (against  divination  and  magic) 
extends  the  principle  of  Ex  22"  (sorceress  alone)  to 
other  analogous  cases  ;  19>^''  (the  law  of  witness) 
is  a  development,  with  special  provisions,  of  the 
general  principle  of  Ex  23' ;  22'-'^extend8  the  prin- 
ciple of  Ex  23'  to  other  cases  of  lost  propertv  as 
24«.i»-u  (pledges)  does  that  of  Ex  22«- ;  22*» 
(seduction)  particularizes  with  greater  precision 
than  £x  22'"-  the  cases  which  might  arise.  •  There 
are  also  instances  in  which .  uie  older  law  is 
repeated  without  further  modification  than  that 
of  form,  as  W-  (Ex  23*«),  23'»'-  (Ex  22»),  24? 
(Ex  21"). 

Those  proi-isions  of  Dt,  which  are  without 
|>arallel  in  .IE,  relate  mostly  to  conditions  which. 


in  the  age  when  the  laws  of  JE  were  drawn  up, 
were  not  yet  regarded  as  demanding  legislative 
regulation :  the  greater  variety  of  subjects  in- 
cluded in  the  Code  is  evidence  both  of  the  growth 
of  civilization  in  itself,  and  also  of  more  systematic 
and  maturer  reflection  upon  its  needs.  A  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Dent,  legislation  is  opposi- 
tion to  the  heathen  practices  of  the  Canaanites : 
tnis  b  particularly  prominent  in  the  parenetio 
parts  of  the  book,  but  it  also  determines  several  of 
the  laws.  The  law  of  the  single  sanctuary  (ch.  12), 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  is  largely  prompted  by  the 
desire  to  free  the  worship  of  J  from  the  heathen  >  ^ 
elements  by  which  it  had  been  contaminated  at 
the  local  shrines ;  the  essential  aim  of  the  law  of 
the  king  (17"'*)  is  to  guard  this  most  important 
office  against  the  influence  of  foreigners  or  par- 
ticipation in  foreign  policy ;  the  laws  of  12*-13" 
14i.V»  ign.  a  i-jt-r ig<5.  u  23"'-,  are  also,  some 
obviously,  others,  it  is  probable,  implicitly,  directed 
against  heathen  observances.  Of  ritual  and  cere- 
monial laws  there  are  but  few  in  Dt,  though  more 
than  there  are  in  JE.  Sacrifices  and  other  dues  are 
to  be  brought  to  the  central  sanctuary  (ch.  12),  but 
little  (v.")  or  nothing  is  said  of  the  ritual  with 
which  they  are  to  be  presented.  Only  blood  is  not 
to  be  eaten  (12"'''  15"^),  in  accordance  with  an  old 
practice  in  Israel  (1  S  14"'**),  though  no  provision 
on  the  subject  occurs  in  the  legislation  of  JE. 
The  laws  regarding  firstlings,  and  the  observance 
of  the  three  Pilgrmiages  (15">-*"  le"-"),  are  fulle^, 
than  the  corresponding  ones  in  JE.  Regulations 
of  a  ceremonial  character  without  parallel  in  JE 
are  those  relating  to  dean  and  unclean  animals 
(14*-a>),  tithe  (l#-»),  the  oflfering  of  sacrifices 
without  blemish  (17')i  the  dues  of  the  priests 
(18'-'),  the  brief  note  on  leprosy  (24"-),  and  the 
liturgical  forms  to  be  used  by  the  Israelite  at 
the  central  sanctnaiy,  when  he  presents  his  first- 
fruits  (26i''i),  and  after  payment  of  the  triennial 
tithe  (26'*-").  It  need  only  be  added  that  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  laws  of 
Dt  w^  the  creation  of  the  age  in  which  the  book 
was  composed.  This  may  be  the  case  with  one  or 
two :  but  the  majority  are  beyond  question  much 
older,  the  aim  of  Dt  being  merely  to  present  them 
in  a  new  literary  setting,  and  to  inculcate  them 
with  fresh  motives. 

C.  We  come  next  to  the  Law  of  Soline**  (H), 
Lv  17-26.  This  consists  substantially  of  an  older 
body  of  laws,  which  have  been  arranged  by  a  later 
editor  in  a  parenetic  setting,  the  whole  thus 
formed  being  afterwards  incorporated  in  P,  with 
additions  and  modifications  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  harmonizing  it  more  completely  with  the 
system  and  spirit  of  P.  For  details  see  Leviticus, 
or  LOT'  p.  47ff.  ;*  here  our  attention  must  be 
confined  as  far  as  possible  to  the  older  body  of 
laws  thus  imbedded  in  this  part  of  Lv. 

Outline  of  the  original  nucleus  of  the  Law  of 
Holiness : — 

ITSk  4  (partly).  Domestic  animals,  when  slain  tor  food,  to  be 

presented  at  a  sanctuaiv. 

170  (partly).  All  sacrifice*  to  be  offered  to  J". 

IVloTlSf.  (partly).  Blood,  whether  of  domestic  or  wild  animals, 
not  to  be  eaten. 

iso-as.  Laws  of  chastity  (tour  pentads  ot  laws :  v.*-'))  kinship 
of  theflratdei^ree;  w.ii-l>kinshipot  the  second  degree;  w.is-I* 
relationships  through  marriage ;  w.^s-s  purity  outside  the 
family,  and  Molech-worsiupX 

IDS-i.  no.  9U8.  Religious  and  moral  duties  :  w.»4  laws  parallel 
with  the  first  Table  of  the  Decalogue  ;  w.nis  laws  parallel  with 
the  8th  and  9th  Commandments  ;  w.ins-  laws  of  conduct 
towards  one's  neighbour, — juntice  in  Judgment,  freedom  from 
malice,  respect  of  elders,  luHtice  in  trule,  etc. :  w.^*i  nothing 
to  be  eaten  with  the  blood,  divination  and  other  heathen 
superstitions  not  to  be  practised. 

fTv.^4  on  peace-offerings,  v.u  against  dissimilar  mixtures, 
v.si>  a  special  case  of  uncba^tity,  are  unrelated  to  their  present 


*  For  chs.  18-20,  21-22,  also,  the  valuable  discussions  ef  U  B 
Faton,  JUL,  1897,  p.  81  fl.;  1898,  p.  149ft. 
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oontest,  ud  probable  once  atood  elsewben  in  H.  V.w  (glean- 
ings to  be  left)  Is  better  placed  tn  23>;  and  tt.»»  (fruit  ot 
uewly  planted  trees  not  to  be  eaten  till  the  fifth  year)  is  a 
oeremonial  regulation  more  akin  to  ch.  23,  or  26^',  tlian  to  the 
main  topic  of  ch.  19], 

20>ii.  Penaltie8farMole6h-worBhiikandnecninan(!]r(vv.M.ir), 
and  for  dltferent  ouea  ot  nnlawful  mairiase  and  unchastity 
(similar  to,  and  in  many  cases  the  same  as,  Uiose  prohibited  in 
Ob.  18X 

Oba.  21-22  (with  the  exception  o(  some  rsdsotional  addition^ 
osnmonial  regulations  respecting  priests  and  offerings  (restti» 
tloos  in  domestic  lite  obligatory  upon  the  priests  211-1*; 
physical  imperfections  dlsquaUfying  from  tbepriestiiood  211^ ; 
oondiUons  for  partaking  in  'holy'^food  22l'l>;  animals  offered 
in  sacrifice  to  be  tree  trom  imperfections  22i'» ;  three  special 
regulations  regarding  sacrifices  22»^. 

2S10-W-  i»-nTl8.I»5»rtly)  »  (mosUy)  a  "  (middle  part), 
«>.<lak4i  (regulations  for  the  observance  of  the  Feasts  of  Un- 
leavened Oakes,  Weeks,  and  Booths).  The  rest  ot  the  chapter 
consists  of  supplemental  regulations  relating  partly  to  these 
Feasts,  partly  to  other  sacred  seasons,  inoorporated  trom  the 
point  of  view  of  P. 

24>9>>-i<^  17 1]  (laws  on  blasphemy,  and  certain  oases  ot  injury 
to  man  and  beast). 

2.')»^'»,  parts  of  vv.M»,  perhaps  in  particular  vv.»*- il^  l** 
i7.ai  M-a.  5s-io^  a.  47.  u.  «4.  Land  to  Ue  fallow  in  the  sabbaUoal 
year  rv.s>-7 ;  land  not  to  be  sold  beyond  the  next  Jubile  v  u  >' ; 
and  four  rM^uiations  for  the  relief  of  the  impoverished  Israelite 
v.»,  v.<Mo  (usury  not  to  be  exacted  of  him),  w.**-*'^**, 
vT.«-n-U. 

261^  (oertain  fundamental  religious  duties). 

To  the  original  Law  of  Holiness  belong  also,  in  all  probability, 
Lt  ii»7.M(ris-ia.4i  (animals  permitted,  and  prohibited,  for 
food);ct.  20». 

The  nucleus  ot  Ex  Sll>-1^  (on  the  Sabbath) ;  and  of  Nu  163* 
(the  law  of '  tassels ') 

The  original  nucleus  of  H,  when  compared  with 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  will  be  seen  to  deal 
veiy  much  leas  fully  with  civil  and  criminal  law, 
and  more  fully  with  the  moral  and  ceremonial  law. 
The  only  regulations  relating  to  criminal  law  are 
those  in  24''^'' :  those  in  ch.  25  might  be  classed  as 
belonging  formally  to  civil  law  ;  but  they  are  re- 
garded more  pro|)erly  as  expressions  of  religious  or 
humanitarian  prmci'ple.  In  chs.  18-20  the  funda- 
mental moral  principles  underlying  the  Decalogue 
and  parts  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  are  appUed 
to  a  mnch  larger  number  of  individual  cases  than 
is  the  case  in  the  earlier  legislation.  Ceremonial 
legislation  has  evidently  advanced  :  the  number  of 
regulations  relating  to  priests  and  sacrifices  is 
noticeable.  The  only  species  of  sacrifices  men- 
tioned are,  however,  the  same  iis  those  mentioned 
in  Dt,  viz.  the  burnt-  and  the  peace-offering. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  this  ^oup  of  laws 
in  its  present  form,  viz.  their  subordination  to  the 
principle  of  holiness  —  partly  ceremonial,  partly 
moral — seems  not  to  attach  to  the  laws  in  their 
original  form,  but  to  be  an  addition  due  to  the 
oompUer  (R""). 

D.  The  legislation  of  the  PrieiUf  Code,  properly 
so  called  (P),  is  confined  almost  entirely  (see  ex- 
ceptions in  Nu  27''"  35.  36)  to  ceremonial  observ- 
ances, especially  those  relating  to  sacrifice  and 
purification.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
mbjects  treated  in  it  (directions  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tabernacle  and  its  parts  omitted) : — 

Qn  17  Circumcision. 

Kxl2>-"  the  Passover:  vv.n-*>  Feast  of  Unleavened  Cakes ; 
w.<^  qualifications  for  partaking  in  the  Passover. 
28  the  dress  of  the  priests. 
ta^-n  ritual  for  the  consecration  ot  the  priests. 
29»4a  the  daily  bumt-offerlng. 

SO"^  composition  ot  the  anointing  oil,  and  the  Incense. 
811S-17  (expansion  of  HX  3£i-i>  ths  Sabbath  to  be  observed 
under  pain  of  death. 
Lv  1  ritual  of  the  bnmt-offering. 

S    „      „    meal- (or  cereal-)  offering. 
8    ,,      „    peace- (or  thank-)  offering. 
4-61'  ritual  ot  the  sin-offering,  and  oases  in  wliioh  it  is  to 
be  offered. 

SI4-8T  (Heb.  61*-**)  cases  in  which  a  guilt-offering  (Q^y)  Is 

Prescribed  (the  ritual  ot  the  guilt-oSering  follows  in 
'•5. 

e*-*"  (Heb.  Ol-V)  7*W  regulations,  in  the  main  ancillary  to 
those  In  l-4Si  (Heb.  1-S),  relating  to  the  sacrifices  there 
prescribed : — 

fl*>:<  the  dress  ot  the  priest  who  offers  the  bumt-oltering; 

fire  to  be  alwaj-s  burning  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 
6'*->*  the  priests'  portion  of  the  meal-offering. 


Lr  6i>'>^  the  high  priest's  daily  meal-offering. 

disposal  of  the  fieth  of  the  ain-offenng. 
7S-10  the  priests'  share  ot  the  burnt-  and  meal-offering. 
TU-ai  on  the  tpeeia  of  peaoe-offering,  and  the  oonffiUoai 

under  which  the  fiesh  is  to  Iw  eaten. 
7SS-Z7  fat  and  blood  not  to  be  eaten. 
7a-M  the  ofBdating  priest's  share  of  the  peace-offering. 
lOiv.  I4t  the  priesrs  share  ot  the  meal-  and  peace  ofleiing 

(substaatially  a  duplicate  ot  61*  and  T**'). 
lOM  W  the  flesh  of  the  people's  sin-oScrii«  («»*>)  to  ba 

eaten  by  the  priesL 
ll-l«  Laws  of  Piulflcation  and  Atonement  i— 

11  Clean  and  unclean  "^nlTtft'f. 

111^1.  ti-47  animals  clean  and  unclean  as  /sod  (H's  law  oa 

the  subject,  with  slight  expansions). 
WVM  on  uncleanness  caused  by  oontoet  with  the  oarcaisi 

ot  certain  animals. 

12  purification  after  diild-Urth. 

U-14  Leprosy  (in  man,  clothing,  and  boons;  rtlniimlii  o( 

symptoms,  and  ritual  ot  purification). 
16  Purification  after  certain  natuiul  secretions. 

18  C!ereuionial  of  the  annual  Day  of  Atonement. 

17-20  Supplementary  additions  in  vsrious  parts  (as  UBt^) ; 
redactional  additions  harmonizing  chs.  21-22  with  the 

Erinciples  ot  P ;  in  clu  23  the  parts  not  assigned  above 
>  H  (the  Day  ot  Atonement,  vv.as^'-' ;  and  regulations 
tor  the  observance  ot  the  other  sacred  seasons,  fuller 
than  those  of  H,  but  not  so  minute  as  those  of  No 
28-29);  24l-<  the  hunps  in  the  tabernacle;  24*«  ths 
ahewbread ;  in  ch.  26  additions,  partly  consisting  ot 
more  detailed  regulations,  esp.  regarding  the  redemp- 
tion ot  land,  and  partly  extending  the  Mneflts  ot  the 
Jubile  from  lands  to  persons. 
27  the  commutation  ot  vows  and  Uthes. 
Nu  61-4  Lepers,  and  other  persons  ceremoniaUy  unclean,  to  b* 
excluded  from  the  camp. 
6*<  a  supplement  to  Lv  6l*-a7  (Heb.  eM-"),  prescribing 
that,  in  case  the  defrauded  penon  is  dead,  and  there 
l>e  no  next-of-kin,  the  compensation  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  priest  offering  the  guilt-offering. 
^0  Dedicated  tbii^  to  belong  to  the  priest  receiving 
them. 

611-si  law  ot  ordeal  tor  a  woman  suspected  b^  her  husband 

ot  unfaithfulness. 
01-21  the  law  of  the  Nazirite. 
8**-*'  the  formula  of  priestly  benediction. 
81-4  instructions  tor  fixing  ths  lamps  npoo  the  golden 

candlestick. 

8M>  tlie  consecration  ot  ths  Lsvitas,  and  (v.*")  their 
period  ot  service. 

9*-"  (a  law  arising  out  ot  the  Incident,  IM-*)  the  supple- 
mentary or  'Little'  Passover  (to  be  observed  by  thos* 
accidentally  debarred  trom  keeping  the  regular  Pass- 
over). 

161-1*  the  meal-  and  drink-oltering  to  accompany  evsiy 

burnt-  and  peace-offering. 
X8i7-ia  a  cake  ot  the  first  dough  ot  each  year  to  be  offered 

to  J". 

IfiSJl  the  sin-offering,  to  be  offered  by  the  community, 
or  an  individual,  for  sins  of  inadvertence  (a  parallel  to 
Lv  4U-ai.Z7jii). 

16>r-4i  the  law  ot '  tassels'  (expanded  trom  the  shorter  law 

otBX 

lgi-7  the  duties,  and  relative  position,  ot  the  priests  and 

the  Levites. 
18*-i>  the  revenues  ot  the  priests. 

IS"-**  distribution  ot  the  tithe  Iwtwaea  priests  and 
Levites. 

19  the  rite  ot  purification,  by  means  of  water  mingled 
with  the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer,  after  defilement  with 
a  corpse. 

271-11  the  law  ot  the  inheritance  ot  daughters,  in  tamiliei 
in  wliich  t  here  is  no  son. 

28-29.  A  priestly  calendar,  prescribing  the  public  sacri- 
fices to  be  offered  at  each  sesson.   (S.  Lv  28. 

80  the  law  ot  vows. 

8111-w  the  law  ot  the  distribution  ot  spoil  taken  in  war 
(after  purification,  to  be  divided  equall.v  between  the 
soldiers  engaged  sod  the  community, — the  priests, 
however,  to  nave  ot  the  former,  and  the  Levites 
if  ot  the  latter). 

861-s  Forty-eight  oitlas  appointed  tor  the  residence  ot  ttis 
Levites. 

S6**i  Law  of  murder  and  manslaughter  (cities  ot  refuge 

with  regulations  tor  their  use). 
88  Heiresses  possessing  landed  property  to  many  into 

their  own  tribe  (supplement  to  271^1X 

The  highly  systematized  character  of  the  legis- 
lation of  P  will  be  apparent  from  this  outline.  It 
centres  in  the  '  tabernacle,'  the  prototype  of  the 
later  temple ;  its  aim  is  to  secure  the  holiness  of 
Israel,  to  maintain  a  community  worthy,  both 
collectively  and  individually,  of  the  consecrating 
presence  of  God  in  its  midst  (cf.  Ex  29"-**,  Nu  6* 
.■Jo**).  The  priests,  with  the  Levites  as  their  mini- 
sters, serve  the  sanctuary :  they  maintain  there, 
on  behalf  of  the  community,  the  suitable  sacrifice! 
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Mid  iites  of  atonement  and  purification  ;  they  are 
rIm)  at  band  to  present  the  sacrifices,  and  perform 
the  puifications,  obligatory  from  time  to  time 
npon  individoals.  The  sacrifices  are  numerous; 
and  the  details  are  minutely  rM^ulated.  P  exhibits 
the  idea  of  a  holy  people  deucated  to  God,  and 
realizes  it  on  a  large  scale.  The  *  congre^tion ' 
[iTK)  is  not  a  nation,  but  a  church.  This  idea  is 
snbetantially  the  same  as  that  which  underlies  Ezk 
40-48;  bat  it  is  worked  out  in  greater  detail. 
The  {oinciples  most  prominent  in  the  Code  are 
those  of  atonement  and  purification  (icq, 
ii;9) ;  the  sacrifices  most  frequently  prescribed  are 
the  ^ilt-offering  {o^)  and,  especially,  the  ain- 
oAnng  (KK^D),  neither  of  whioh  is  mentioned  at 
all  in  any  of  the  other  codes,  though  both  occur 
in  Ezk*  (see  further  Sacbifice).  The  great  aim 
of  the  Code  is,  in  fatit,  by  means  of  these  rites, 
to  remove  tiie  sins  and  defilements  which  are  in- 
consistent with  the  presence  of  J*  in  His  sanctuary 
in  Israel's  midst. 

The  silence,  or  the  oontradiotion,  of  the  earlier 
literatoiet  makes  it  probable  that  the  Priests' 
Code,  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  completed  Priests'  Code,  is  the  work  of 
the  age  subsequent  to  Ezk.  When,  however,  this 
is  said,  it  must  not  be  understood  to  be  implied 
that  all  the  institutions  of  P  are  the  creation  of 
that  age.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  allusions  in 
the  earlier  literature  to  many  of  them  (though 
sometimes  with  evident  variations  of  detail)  which 
show  that,  at  least  in  a  more  mdimentary  form, 
they  were  already  in  force. 

EiamplM:  On  8B  (J)  'wTonr  of  oontentnwnt'  (Lr  1*.  and 
often  in  P);  Je  liH- 7  'onoleu'  lood ;  Jg  t»-l,  Am  2"'  Kaiir. 
tt«;  1  8  2»  '^flrMsoriflon'  (Lt  1»,  and  (tequenUy);  S3  tbe 
'kmp  of  God '  (Ex  tT") ;  a  gullt-oSering  iD^i}) ;  21*  tha 
abawbnad ;  Am  4^  ^  tithes,  thankwiving  offerings,  and  free- 
will offerings ;  Sfi  (so  Hos  2^^,  Is  1^  observasce  of  the  '  new 
moon  •  (Nu  28"  ")  ;  Is  lU  a  '  convocation '  OiV  IS*- '  etc.) ;  2  K 
Iffii  (bat  no  svening  hnrnt^offering,  as  in  P ;  of.  ^le,  Canon^ 

S84t.).  And  in  Dt,  not  only  the  panllels  with  H,:  but  also 
the*  (ttaongfa  with  regulations  very  diSetent  from  those  of  P), 
'  heave  '-oSatings  (12*  etc),  vows,  freewill  ofterings,  ceremonial 
nndeanneas  in  persons  (IZU-  ^  as  well  as  in  things  (14*-^),  and 
pndnoed  br  partioular  causes  (219  [Nn  JMH]  2SU><^  [Lt  U1>) 
it*  (Mn  2SM  [Nn  ItU  M;  cf.  Hos  »<]),  the  •ofdrth,  or 
•solemn  assembly '  (Id* ;  oL  Am  S»,  b  V*U  a  tirSh  for  leprosy 
(240)1  Elk  also,  esp.  in  da.  4S-4e,  alludes  to  a  still  larger 
number  of  oaages  ol  the  same  Una.  and,  moreover,  employs 
a  priestly  phraseology  which  presents  many  affinities  with  that 
«n>(cl.  10T*1*6£). 

A  priesthood  in  itself  implies  the  existence  of 
a  ceremonial,  more  or  less  developed,  as  the  case 
may  be:  the  oldest  traditions  of  the  Hebrews 
mention  repeatedly  an  '  Ark '  and  '  Tent  of  Meet- 
ing' as  existing  m  the  Mosaic  age;  and  there 
are  early  allusions  to  Aaron,  to  a  hereditary 
priesthood  descended  from  liim,  and  to  the  duties 
— «onsistinc  partly  in  giving  decisions  on  points 
of  civil  and  criminal  law,  partW  in  the  mamten- 
ance  of  ritual  obeervances-^discbaiged  by  the  tribe 
of  Levi  (Ex  4"  18",  Dt  10»  33" ;  cfT  Jg  17").  The 
simplest  and  earliest  ceremonial  regulations  are 
those  contained  in  Ex  20«-«  22»-n  23"-»,  and  tlie 
parallel  code  of  Ex  34"'** :  but  these  are  obviously 
of  a  mdimentary  character ;  and  it  is  only  natural 
to  Bnppoee  that,  as  time  went  on,  fresh  delinitions 
and  distinctions  would  be  introduced,  and  more 
precise  rules  would  be  prescribed  for  the  method  of 
sacrifice,  the  ritual  to  oe  observed  by  the  priests, 
the  duee  which  they  were  authorized  to  receive 

•  Exk  MIS  42U  44»  M»:  the  nK^D,  also,  48l^ll.o.s  Mir 
4617.  u.  a.  a. ».  Neither,  it  Is  to  be  obeerved,  appears  as  a  ntw 
institution  in  Gtk. 

t  See  LOT  12»-m  (•  US-US).  The  most  noticeable  contra- 
dictions with  Dt  relate  to  the  position  and  revenues  of  the 
priasUy  tribe,  the  disposal  of  tithes  and  flntlings,  and  the 
naoumiarion  ol  slaves  (<6.  Tit,  *8Sf. ;  Driver,  Deut.  xxxvUL- 
Ix..  ie»-17£,  US,  1871  In  IK  UMobssTTS  that  the  guUt-and 
sin-offerian  consist  in  mmaqr  paymsnts  (at  JI5  402  f 42SX 

:  See  vol  L  p.  OOOt 


from  the  people,  and  other  similar  matters.  Aftei 
the  priesthood  had  acquired,  through  the  founda- 
tion of  Solomon's  temple,  a  permanent  centre,  it 
is  probable  that  the  process  of  development  and 
systematization  advanced  more  rapidly  than  be- 
fore; the  allusions  in  Dt  imply  the  existence  of 
priestly  usages  beyond  tJiose  which  fall  directly 
within  the  scope  of  the  book,  and  Ezekiel,  being 
a  priest  himself,  refers  to  such  usages  more  dis- 
tinctly. Although,  therefore,  there  are  reasons 
for  concluding  that  the  legislation  of  P  did  not 
assume  finally  the  shape  m  which  we  have  it 
untU  after  the  age  of  Ezk,  it  rests  ultimately  upon 
an  ancient  traditional  basis ;  it  exhibits  the  final 
development  and  systematization  of  elements  and 
principles,  which  m  themselves  are  of  great  an- 
tiquity; and  many  of  the  institutions  prominent 
in  it  are  recognized,  in  various  stages  of  their 
growth,  by  the  earlier  pre-exilio  litenture,  by  Dt, 
and  by  Ezk.* 

The  question  Is  not  one  of  mat  importanes  in  the  prsssnt 

connexion ;  but  it  should  ba  added  thai  It  to  donbttnl  wbsUier 
the  legislation  of  P  springs  throughout  from  the  same  age: 
there  are  indications  ttut  it  exhibits  sometimes  tlie  usage  of 
different  periods  side  by  side.  Of.  Dilbn.  Ex-l^,  4U  (>466 :  on 
Lv  4),  Su-IM-Jot,  84,  Ul  (on  Nu  28  '2SX  686,  641 1,  e4S ;  Kuen. 
Bac  tt  6.  IS-U ;  16.  28-SO;  Holxinger,  ShU.  4U-S6,  45SL ; 
also  Byle,  Canon,  84-88. 

In  its  aenertU  features — i.e.  the  geitercU  i>rinciiile8 
of  sacriuce,  tithes,  annual  festivals,  purification, 
etc.— the  ceremonial  system  of  the  Hebrews  did 
not  diit'er  essentially  from  the  systems  prevalent 
among  other  Semitic  nations,  and  indeeid  among 
ancient  peoples  generally,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Greek8.t  It  is  not  improbable  that  elements  in 
it  were  borrowed  from  the  Canaanites.  Some  of 
the  Heb.  sacrificial  terms  (nai,  n^r,  '?'S3,  nna,  ^'73) 
are  found  in  the  Carthaginian  inscription,  relaUng 
to  sacrifices,  preserved  now  at  Marseilles  ;$  and 
vows  are  also  frequently  mentioned  in  other  Phcsn. 
inscriptions.  There  are  analogies  for  the  Sabbath 
among  the  Babylonians ;  and  even  ClKCUMCilSION 
(whicn  see)  was  not  a  rite  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  Levitical  ritual,  though  ita  form  is  late,  is 
based  ultimately  '  on  very  ancient  tradition,  going 
back  to  a  time  when  there  was  no  snbetuitial 
difierence,  in  point  of  form,  between  Heb.  sacri- 
fices and  those  of  the  surrounding  nations'  {BS 
198,  '216).  Of  course,  among  the  Hebrews,  tliese 
common  Semitic  institutions  received,  as  time 
went  on,  many  modifications  and  special  adapta- 
tions. But  the  really  distinctive  character,  which 
thev  exhibited  in  Israel,  consists  in  the  new  spirit 
with  which  they  are  infused,  and  the  higher  prin- 
ciples of  which  they  are  made  the  exponent.  The 
aim  of  the  Heb.  legislation  was  'not  so  much  to 
create  a  new  system  as  to  give  a  new  significance 
to  that  which  had  already  long  existM  among 
Semitic  races,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  higher 
symbolism  leading  to  a  more  spiritual  wor^ip' 
(Kyle,  Canon,  p.  28 ;  ef.  Ottley,  Baimpt.  Led.  229). 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  legislation 
of  P  is  perhaps  the  multiplication  and  specializa- 
tion of  ceremonial  oheervanoes,  which  has  been 
already  touched  upon. 

Another  charcuiteristic,  which  Wellh.  has  empha- 

•  W.  B.  Smith  [OTJC>  872 1.,  877,  S82-4)  points  also  to  the 
evidences  of  ancient  ritual  law  in  the  bands  of  tha  priests; 
of.  Stade,  (Sctek.  ii.  66  (who  instances  in  particular  Lv  1-7. 
11-16.  17-26,  Nn  6-6.  9.  16.  19,  as  being  for  tbe  most  part 
'  Niederschrift  vorexillseben  Oebrauchs') ;  Cheyne,  Jrwith  Jiel. 
IAS»  Hflf  ttit  ExiU,  81.  There  are  also  many  examples  of 
arthaic  ideas  and  usages  embedded  in  P,  not  less  than  in  the 
other  codes:  see,  t.g.,  Lv  11  (' uncleanneas' ;  cf.  RS  4289., 
•■I447ff.),  147- »  (vii.  40i!,  «422),  16*"-,  21<'  oi  (tbe  'bread  oi 
Ood' ;  to.  207,  »224),  Nu  6»i«^  (16.  164 f.,  "180 f.),  IV^. 

t  W.  R.  Smith,  RS,  Lect.  TL  (on  sacrifice),  and  elsewhere ) 
Byle,  Canon,  p.  27  f .  Of.  the  '  Sacrificial  Calendar  from  Cos, 
published  by  E.  L.  Hioks  in  the  Jmim.  0/  HtUenic  Mudies, 
Ix.  (1888)  p.  823  ff. 

t  CIS  1.  t  165 ;  tse  the  transL  in  Hogarth's  ArtJtaology  and 
AvthoritD  (1899X  pi  77t;  and  of.      200,  219 n.  (*217,  287  n  ). 
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sized,  is  the  statutory  character  of  religion  in  the 
Priestly  Code,  as  contrasted  Avith  its  more  spon- 
taneous character  in  the  earlier  codes.  In  the 
earlier  codes  religious  observances  arise  largely 
out  of  the  circumstances  and  incidents  of  daily 
life.  Sacrifices  are  the  spontaneous  outcome  of  the 
religious  feeling  of  the  worshipper ;  the  feasts  are 
occasions  of  religious  observance  fixed  by  the 
annnallT  recurring  seasons  of  harvest  and  vintage ; 
the  Saboath  is  an  institution  designed  expressly  for 
humanitarian  ends.  In  P  this  is  all  different :  the 
observances  are  systematized ;  their  original  signi- 
ficance is  obliterated ;  they  are  to  be  regarded 
simply  because  J"  has  enjoined  them ;  the  Sabbath 
is  made  not  for  man,  but  for  God,  and  the  slightest 
infringement  of  its  sanctity  is  to  be  visited  with 
death  (Ex  31",  Nu  15").  A  system  of  ceremonial 
observances  of  this  kind  manifestly  lies  in  great 
danger  of  being  abused :  except  in  persons  of  more 
than  ordinary  spiritual  vitality,  it  tends  to  stifle 
and  sterilize  real  spiritual  life.  Among  the  later 
Jews  (as  allusions  in  the  NT  and  the  Minhtm.  show) 
it  led  actually  to  these  consequences,  and  a  i«liraon 
of  excessive  formalism  was  the  result.  The 
fundamental  conception  of  the  priestly  legislation, 
that  of  a  pieople  ever  serving  God  in  holiness  and 
purity,  is,  in  the  abstract,  a  great  one ;  but  the 
means  adopted  for  its  realization,  viz.  a  routine  of 
external  observances,  are  not  those  which,  in  the 
long-run,  can  succeed.  The  routine  degenerates 
inevitably  into  externality  and  formalism.  There 
is  also  another  point  to  be  observed.  In  the  ideas 
of  holiness  and  purity,  ritual  and  moral  distinctions 
were  confused.  Exactly  the  same  penalty  is  im- 
posed for  infringements  of  ritual  (Ex  30"- Lv 
17<-  >• "  19")  as  for  grave  moral  ofiences  (Lv  18*). 
Death  is  tiie  penalty,  alike  for  murder  (Nu  35") 
and  for  Sabbath-breaking  (Ex  31"  35*).  Purifica- 
tion from  tin  is  prescribed  after  purely  physical 
defilement,  as  through  contact  witn  a  corpse,  and 
even  for  a  house  which  has  been  affected  by  leprosy 
(Lv  U«- Nu  19"-  »■  >»• »  [the  Heb.  in  these  pas- 
sages for  cleanse,  purtfy  is  properly  to  '  free  from 
sin ']).  A  sin-offering  is  also  sometimes  enjoined 
for  merely  ceremonial  uncleanness  {e.g.  Lv  5'-', 
Nu  6*"").  Mr.  Montefiore  comments  on  the  in- 
difference to  bloodshed,  combined  with  zeal  for 
ritual  purity,  displayed  by  the  singular— and,  we 
may  te  sure,  ideal  —  narrative  of  the  war  with 
Midian  in  Nu  31  (w.*'-"'*-).  The  principle  of 
ceremonial  cleanness  and  uncleanness,  it  may  be 
noticed,  was  the  point  on  which  our  Lord  broke 
most  decisively  with  the  Mosaic  law  (of.  p.  75").* 

The  priestly  legislation,  however,  tnough  it 
bulks  largely  in  the  Pentateuch,  never,  it  juist  be 
remembered,  formed  the  sole  rule  of  lif^or  the 
Israelite.  The  codes  of  JE  and  Dt  were  not 
abrogated  by  it;  the  warm  moral  and  spiritual 
teaching  of  Dt  possessed  exactly  the  same  authority 
as  the  ceremonial  of  P  ;  and  the  teaching  of  Dt 
was  supported  by  the  indirect,  but  bv  no  means 
indistinct,  testimony  of  the  non-legislative  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch.  The  prophets,  moreover,  re- 
mained the  eloquent  and  moving  exponents  of 
spiritual  religion,  and  of  the  paramount  claims  of 
the  moral  law  above  all  ritual  observances.  The 
corrective  for  the  ceremonialism  of  P  was  thus 
close  at  hand,  in  writings  acknowledged  by  the 
Jews  themselves  as  authoritative.  The  Jews  were 
never  exclusively  under  the  rule  of  the  ceremonial 
system  of  P.  On  its  ceremonial  side,  the  '  law ' 
was  undoubtedly  liable  to  be  misapplied,  and  to 
lead  to  formalism  ;  but  even  its  ceremonial  institu- 
*  On  the  sense  in  which  our  Lord  came  to  '(olfil'  the  law 
(Ut  SIT),— <.«.  in  so  far  as  it  was  imperfect,  to  complete  it, 
MpedallT  by  disengaidng  from  its  limited  and  temporary  forms, 
and  placinc  in  their  just  light,  the  ethical  and  religious  truths 
of  which  it  was  the  expression,  " 


Library  nf  the  OT,  134  ff. 


also  Kirkpatrick,  Divine 


tions  were  the  expression  of  profonnd  religioui 
ideas,  and  furnished  an  outlet  for  varied  ami 
genuine  religious  feelings ;  while,  treated  as  a 
whole,  the  'law,'  as  the  later  Psalmists  abund- 
antly attest,  provided  an  atmosphere  in  which  a 
religious  spirit — for  something,  of  course,  in  such 
matters,  depends  upon  the  temper  of  the  wor- 
shipper— could  breathe  freely,  and  draw  in  spiritual 
refreshment.  The  ceremonial  legislation  never 
had  a  separate  existence  of  its  own ;  and  the 
Jewish  '  law,'  if  it  is  to  be  judged  properly,  must 
be  judged  as  a  whole,  and  not  with  exclusive 
reference  to  one  of  its  parts. 

In  the  earlier  codes  the  broader  duties  of 
humanity,  justice,  and  morality  are  chiefly  and 
suHiciently  insisted  on.  They  were  adapted  to 
create  a  righteous  and  God-fearing  nation.  The 
Israelite  who  obeyed  loyally  the  precepts  of  Dt 
could  not  deviate  widely  from  the  paths  of  truth 
and  right.  As  time  advanced,  a  ceremonial  system 
was  gradually  developed,  and  this,  though  the 
earlier  provisions  just  referred  to  were  not  abro- 

fated,  became  ultimately  the  more  formal  and 
istinctive  expression  of  Israel's  faith.    And  this 
system  played  an  important  function  in  the  re- 
ligious education  of  mankind.    '  It  enforced  and 
deepened  the  sense  of  sin.    It  declared  the  need 
of  restoration  and  forgiveness.  It  expressed  in  the 
form  of  institutions  the  great  principles  which 
regulate  man's  converse  with  God.   It  emphauzed 
the  significance  of  sacrifice  under  its  different 
aspects,  as  encharistic,  dedicatory,  propitiatory.* 
It  taught  more  and  more  distinctly  that  an  atonug 
rite  must  precede  the  acceptance  of  the  worshipper 
by  God.   It  thus  established  the  principles  which 
in  the  fulness  of  time  were  to  receive  their  supreme 
and  final  application  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  In 
all  its  stages,  the  Mosaic  law  held  before  the  eyes 
of  Israel  an  ideal  of  duty  to  be  observed,  of  laws 
to  be  obeyed,  of  principles  to  be  maintainei  1 ;  it 
taught  them  that  human  nature  needed  to  \>e  re- 
strained ;  it  impressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
discipline.    And  in  the  poet-exUic  age,  when  the 
disintegrating  influences  of  Hellenism  might  have 
operat^  disa-strously  upon  the  nation,  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  law  bound  together  the  majority 
of  its  members  in  a  religious  society,  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  forces  which  threatened  to  dissolve 
it.'t  and  able  to  guard  efficiently  the  spiritual 
treasures  with  which  it  had  been  intrusted.  Throngh 
the  ordinances  of  the  law,  imperfect  in  themselves 
though  they  might  be,  God  thus  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined His  people,  till  it  should  be  ripe  to  cast  oil 
the  yoke  of  external  ordinances,  and  be  ruled  by 
principles  operative  from  within  (Jer  SI"*-)  rather 
than  by  commands  imposed  from  without.  And 
this  is  the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the 
law  as  a  wcuSayuyit  els  Xpurrdf  (Gal  3**).  The 
watSayayis  was  the  'tutor'  (RV),  or  superior  slave, 
intrusted  with  the  moral  education  of  a  child  ; 
and  the  law  was  similarly  an  agency  for  discip- 
line, or  moral  training,  holding  the  nation  in  a 
moi^tl  constraint  [itfipovpouneSa,  v.**)  till  it  was  (it 
for  the  freedom  of  mature  age,  to  be  secured  by 
Christ.    And  the  means  by  which  the  law  acted  in 
this  capacity  was  partly  by  quickening  and  discip- 
lining man's  moral  sense,  partly  by  bringing  to 
light  transgression,  and  so  awakening  the  sense  of 
sin  and  the  need  of  forgiveness,  which  in  view  of 
man's  moral  weakness  it  could  not  itself  provide. 

On  the  view  taken  of  the  'law'  in  the  NT  see 
the  following  article ;  and  on  the  law  in  XK>st- 
biblical  Judaism  (the  Mishna,  etc.),  see  TORAU. 

*  It  oupht  not  in  this  connexion  to  be  forgotten  that  only 
unintentional  sins  were  atoned  for  by  the  sin-offering,  not  sins 
committed  'with  a  high  band'  (Nu  IS'"-),  <•«.  in  deliberate 
deflanoe  of  God's  will. 

f  Driver,  Sernunu  on  th*  OT,  p.  ISIL ;  oL  Sanday,  Bt 
ISiflf. ;  Ottlev,  BLKSt. 
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LAV  (IN  Kkw  Tkstamknt).— 

Dse  of  term  '  Law'  in  NT. 
L  Belatlon  of  Jesus  to  the  Law. 

(1)  His  recognition  of  its  divine  origin  and  inthoittgr. 

(2)  Bis  critical  attitude  towards  the  Law. 

n.  Attitude  of  the  Early  Church  to  the  Law,  and  eapeoUlly  the 
practice  and  teaching  of  St.  Paul. 
A.  Practice  of  the  earliest  (Christian  sodety. 
&  Practice  and  doctrine  of  St.  Paul. 

(a)  Bli  praotloa  dnrinc  his  Second  Waaioiiaiy 
JoameT. 

W)  His  practioe  daring  his  Third  HtssionaryJoDmey. 

(ej  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  term '  law.' 

(<0  Hix  teaching  in  his  Four  Great  Epistles  as  regards 
(1)  the  place  of  the  Law  in  History ;  (2)  the 
noiode  In  which  it  acts  la  the  individual  who 
lives  under  it ;  (S)  the  relation  of  Law  and 
Gospel,  and  esp.  the  relation  of  Christ's  Death 
to  the  Law ;  (4)  the  reladon  of  the  Christian 
to  law. 

(«)  St.  Paul's  action  on  his  last  visit  to  JemalsnL 

CO  Teatdiinr  of  his  later  Epistles. 
nL  The  Law  in  the  Emstle  to  the  Hebrews, 
nr.  TIw  Law  in  the  other  NT  Books. 

Utarature^ 

The  wotd  I&w  (rtiim)  ia  used  in  the  NT  of  '  any 
kw  whatsoever'  ((jrimm,  Lex.  ».v.),  bnt  when 
'  the  law '  is  spoken  of  without  qnalification,  it  is 
always  the  law  of  God  which  is  meant.  This 
is  not  a  classical  meaning  or  use  of  the  word, 
and  explains  the  fact  that  in  the  NT  (with  the 
exception  of  a  qnotation  from  the  LXX  of  Jer 
31  (38) "in  He8>*  lO")  it  is  always  found  in  the 
■ingnlar.  'Thelawof  God,'or'thelawof  Moses,' 
or  'the  \vn'  timplieiUr,  is  the  style  of  Scripture ; 
a  classical  writer  would  say  '  the  laws '  of  Athens 
or  of  Solon.  But '  the  law,'^and  '  law '  without  the 
article,  are  religious  conceptions,  and  it  is  as  such 
that  they  are  treated  here.  The  word  occurs  some 
190  times  in  the  NT,  hut  it  is  not  found  in  Mk, 
in  Th,  2  Co,  Col,  Tit,  2  Ti,  Philem,  1  and  2  P,  Jude, 
the  Epp.  of  John,  and  Rev.  To  bring  out  its 
significance  in  the  NT  it  will  he  convenient  to 
examine  (1)  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  law; 
(2)  the  attitude  of  the  early  Church  to  the  law, 
and  especially  the  practice  and  teaching  of  St. 
Paul ;  (3)  the  peculiar  view  of  the  law  taken  in  the 
Ep.  to  the  Hebrews;  and  (4)  the  indications  in 
otner  NT  books  of  l^al  or  antinomian  tendencies 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  understanding  of  all 
these  points  is  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the 
'  law '  of  the  OT,  for  which  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  preceding  article. 

I.  The  RELA'noN  of  Jesus  to  the  Law.— 
To  begin  with,  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  law 
was  passive,  like  that  of  every  Jew.  He  was 
bom  under  the  law  (Gal  4') ;  the  requirements  of 
the  law  in  regard  to  circuraciRion  and  purification 
were  compli^  with  in  His  case  as  in  that  of  any 
child  of  Jewish  birth  (Lk  2"'-).  He  was  taken  up 
to  the  temple  when  He  had  completed  His  twelfth 
year  (Lk  2*^-),  and  became,  like  other  Jewish 
youths,  rrfiK}  \^  (oi  'rrp  is)  a  son  of  the  law.  He 
would  be  instmctt>d  in  it,  and  its  responsibUities 
would  be  laid  on  Him,  simply  because  it  was  the 
law  of  the  nation  of  which  He  was  a  member.  He 


must  have  accented  it  as  part  of  the  national 
inheritance  to  which  He  was  Dom.  The  NT  gives 
ua  no  means  whatever  of  judging  how  tbe  passive 
unconscious  relation  to  the  law  was  changed  into 
the  conscious  and  responsible  one  which  we  see 
when  our  Lord  entered  on  His  public  work.  No 
doubt  He  grew  into  that  power  of  judgment  and 
liberty  of  action  which  characterize  His  ministry  ; 
but  we  cannot  tell  what  effort  and  perplexity,  or 
whether  any  effort  or  perplexity,  accompanied  this 
growth.  When  we  consider  the  shortness  of  His 
ministry,  it  seems  extremely  improbable  that  we 
should  be  able  to  trace  within  its  narrow  limits 
an^  'evolution'  or  pr^ressive  change  in  His 
attitude  to  the  lav.  Tnat  attitude  was  really 
detcomined  by  His  character,  by  the  spirit  of  son- 
ship,  of  free  appreciation  of  God's  will,  of  un- 
restrained love  to  man;  and  His  character  was 
complete  when  He  identified  Himself  with  our 
sinful  race  in  His  baptism,  and  received  there  the 
attestation  of  the  heavenly  Father  as  His  beloved 
Son.  No  doubt,  as  one  thing  in  His  life  led  on  to 
another,  and  as  opposition  defined  His  attitude,  it 
became  more  and  more  clear  what  His  relation  to 
'the  law,'  both  as  a  divine  institution  and  as  a 
divine  institution  administered  and  corrupted  by 
man,  must  be ;  but  in  principle  this  was  deter- 
mined from  the  beginning.  Hence  it  is  not 
necessary,  under  the  idea  that  clear  self -conscious- 
ness is  the  last  result  of  action,  to  attempt  to 
trace  in  detail  the  practical  impulses  under  which 
our  Lord's  attitude  to  the  law  was  gradually 
defined,  or  to  assume  that  Be  was  learning  His 
own  mind  all  the  time  (so  practically  Holtzmann, 
NT  Theologie,  i.  l.W-160);  we  may  take  the 
Synoptics  as  they  stand,  and  aim  at  a  more 
systematic  view. 

(1)  Speaking  positively,  Jesus  recognized  the  law 
as  a  whole  as  a  divine  institution,  and  therefore 
as  invested  with  indefeasible  divine  authority. 
He  expressed  His  sense  of  this  authority  in  the 
strongest  possible  language ;  and,  with  the  idea  of 
the  law  as  embodied  in  writing  present  to  His  mind, 
declared  that  '  till  heaven  and  earth  should  pass, 
one  jot  or  one  tittle  should  in  no  wise  pass  from  tlie 
law  till  all  should  be  fulfilled'  (Mt  S^,  cf.  Lk  16"). 
It  has  been  asserted  that  Jesus,  whose  attitude  (as 
we  shall  see)  to  certain  parts  of  the  law  was  at 
least  critical,  could  not  have  used  such  language, 
and  that  it  belongs  to  the  Judaism  of  the  Fir^t 
Gospel.  But  it  is  found  also  in  the  Third,  whii'h 
is  Gentile  or  Pauline  rather  than  Jewish,  and  the 
assertion  is  pedantic.  Jesus  certainly  believed 
that  the  law  embodied  a  revelation  of  God ;  it  was, 
in  short*  God's  law ;  and  without  considering  in 
what  respects  it  might  be  subject  to  modification 
or  expansion,  He  could  .say  broadly  that  just 
because  it  vxu  God's  law,  not  the  dot  of  an  i  or  the 
stroke  of  a  <  could  be  abrogated  by  any  power  on 
earth.  And  when  confronted,  as  He  is  on  both 
the  occasions  when  He  uses  this  strong  language, 
with  the  deformed  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees 
(Mt  6",  Lk  16'*-"),  by  which  the  law  of  God  was 
virtually  annulled,  we  can  easily  believe  that  He 
could  and  did  express  Himself  thus  vehemently. 
This  seems  truer,  psychologically,  than  to  say  « itii 
Wellhausen  {Jtretehtische  u.  Jitdisehe  Gescfiichte*, 
p.  382)  that  He  found  room  eveiywhere  for  His 
soul,  and  was  not  straitened  by  what  was  little  in 
the  law,  so  highly  did  He  exalt  the  worth  of  that 
which  was  great :  the  latter  one  should  do,  the 
former  not  leave  undone.  It  is  a  more  placid  and 
controlled  statement  of  Christ's  relation  to  the 
law  in  principle  which  is  found  in  Mt  5",  the  text 
or  theme  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  '  Think 
not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets : 
I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.'  The  law  and 
the  prophets  is  a  compendious  expression  for  the 
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ancient  religion  as  embodied  in  the  OT.  To  no 
part  of  this — neither  to  the  statutory  elements  in 
it  nor  to  the  elements  of  promise,  neither  to  its 
morality  nor  to  its  hopes — was  Jesna  in  any  sense 
hostile.  There  most  have  been  something  in  His 
conduct  or  teaching  to  raise  the  question,  some- 
thing which  created  difficulty  for  men  who 
identified  the  law  with  the  current  interpretation 
of  it  in  the  Rabbinical  schools  or  in  the  religious 
practice  of  the  day  ;  but  when  it  was  fairly  stated, 
it  created  no  difficulty  for  Jesus.  In  His  con- 
science there  was  no  sense  of  antagonism  or 
antipathy  to  the  old  revelation  either  of  God's 
will  or  of  His  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  He  had 
come  to  identify  Himself  with  that  revelation,  and 
to  consummate  it.  The  vXripSimt  in  Mt  5"  applies 
to  the  OT  in  both  its  parts.  It  is  true  that  m  the 
rest  of  Mt  ff  it  is  the  law  alone  which  is  taken 
account  of,  and  this  has  made  it  possible  to  doubt 
whether  vXqpfia-at  means  '  to  show  the  full  meaning 
of,'  or  '  to  keep  perfectly ' ;  but  the  very  absence 
of  the  object  in  v.",  and  the  disjunctive  Ij  (the  law 
or  theprophets),  show  that  Jesus  was  thinking  of 
the  OT  as  containing  elements  at  once  of  require- 
ment and  of  promise,  and  asserting  that  all  it 
meant  in  both  kinds  would  be  brought  to  its  con- 
summation in  Him.  Hence  in  principle  there  is 
no  antagonism  between  Jesus  and  the  law,  be- 
tween the  NT  and  the  OT.  For  the  oansdence  of 
Jesus  they  needed  no  reconciliation.  The  New 
Testament  was  in  Him,  and  He  was  thoroughly 
at  home  in  the  Old. 

It  agrees  with  this  that  Jesus  refers  freely  to 
the  law  as  a  religious  authority,  and  as  the  way  to 
life.  'If  thou  wouldst  enter  into  life,  keep  the 
commandments'  (Mt  19''').  'What  shall  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life  ?  Jesus  said  to  him.  What  is 
written  in  the  law  ? '  (Lk  10").  '  They  have  Moses 
and  the  prophets ;  let  them  hear  them '  (Lk  16"). 
It  agrees  fmther  with  this,  that  in  the  most  un- 
sparing denunciation  of  Pharisaism  and  hypocrisy, 
He  safeguarded  with  scrupulous  care  the  sanctity 
of  the  law  they  '  hedged '  and  abused :  '  The 
scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat :  all 
things  therefore  that  they  say  to  you  do  and 
observe'  (Mt  23*).  Like  Mt  5"  this  saying  has 
been  impugned  on  the  ground  that  Jesus  could 
not.  in  consistency  with  His  real  opinion,  have 
spoken  thus.  This  is  the  criticism  of  persons  who 
nave  never  spoken  to  a  crowd,  and  who  do  not 
know  that*the  large  consistency  of  leaving  a  sound 
and  homogeneous  impression  on  the  mind  is  in- 
different to  the  abstract  precisian  consistency 
which  dictates  such  doubts.  Why  should  not 
Jesus  say,  'As  interpreters  of  the  law  of  God, 
show  them  all  due  reverence ;  as  keepers  of  the 
law  of  God,  beware  of  following  their  example'! 
They  were  poor  interpreters,  no  doubt,  but  the 
function  itself  was  a  legitimate  one,  and  all  that 
they  did  in  the  exercise  of  it  was,  primd fadt, 
entitled  to  respect.  Even  if  it  were  not  so  without 
qualification  (and  in  part,  of  course,  it  was  not,  as 
Jesus  immediately  goes  on  to  show),  the  qualifica- 
tion could  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself  ;  the  main 
interest  of  the  moment  was  to  expose  the  Pharisaic 
practice  by  which  the  law  was  so  wickedly 
annulled.  That  making  void  [ixvpovv)  the  law  of 
God  (Mt  15»  II  Mk  7")  which  Jesus  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  Pharisees  was  exactly  the  opposite 
of  the  which  He  used  to  define  His  own 

relation  to  it.  With  them,  in  spite  of  all  the 
hedges  which  guarded  it,  it  lost  its  rights ;  with 
Him,  in  spite  of  all  His  freedom,  it  came  to  its 
rights. 

(2)  Besides  this  positive  attitude  of  Jesus  to 
the  iaw  as  a  whole,  we  have  to  take  account  in 
His  life  of  what  may  be  called  a  more  critical 
attitude.    Without  any  sense  of  hostility  to  the 


law.  He  was  conscious  of  its  imperfection  ;  this 
is  implied  even  in  His  having  come  to  fulfil  it. 
Of  this  there  are  various  indications. 

(a)  He  speaks  of  the  old  revelation  as  a  whole, 
as  of  a  thmg  which  has  had  its  day.  '  The  law 
and  the  prophets  were  until  John :  fix>m  that  time 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  preached' ;  it  is  a  new 
era,  in  which  ther  have  no  longer  the  same 
significance  (Lk  16",  Mt  ll'"-).  There  is  a  para- 
bolic hint  of  this  also  in  Mk  and  i|  Mt  8", 
Lk6". 

(6)  He  delights  in  summaries  of  the  law,  in 
which  it  is  at  once  comprehended  and  tran- 
scended. '  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them :  for  this  is  the 
law  &nd  the  prophets'  (Mt  7",  of.  Mt22»'-«').  Such 
summaries  lift  the  soul  above  all  that  is  statutory 
and  positive  in  the  law ;  in  other  words,  they 
enable  it  to  conceive  of  religion  as  the  keeping  of 
law,  and  yet  as  without  any  element  of  legalism. 

(c)  He  presents  a  positive  new  standard  of  life 
from  which  legalism  has  disappeared.  Sometimea 
it  is  His  own  example  (Jn  13''),  interpreted  as  in 
Jn  13"  into  a  new  commandment  of  love  like  Hia 
own.  Sometimes  it  is  the  example  of  the  heavenly 
Father,  whose  love,  impartial  and  inexhaustible, 
is  the  pattern  for  His  children  (Mt  6^*^).  It  is  by 
this  standard  of  love  that  all  the  nations  are  un- 
consciously judging  themselves  now,  uid  will  be 
judged  by  Him  at  last  (Mt  25"'-).  Sometimes  it  is 
represented  as  'the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in 
heaven '  (Mt  7"  IS*").  All  these  modes  of  conceiv- 
ing the  standard  of  disciple  life,  though  not 
annulling  '  the  law '  but  f ulfllling  it,  are  neverthe- 
less indifferent  to  it,  either  as  a  nistoric  drcnment 
or  as  a  national  institution. 

(d)  Jesus  distinguishes  within  the  law  between 
its  weightier  matters — ^judgment,  mercy,  aui  faith ; 
and  its  more  trivial  ones — the  tithing  of  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin  (Mt  23'*  ||  Lk  11*").  This  is  not 
exactly  the  same  as  to  say  that  He  subordinated 
the  ritual  to  the  moral,  though  no  doubt  He  did. 
Nothing  could  put  this  more  forcibly  than  Mt 

A  man  is  to  leave  liis  gift  before  the  altar,  to  be 
reconciled  to  his  brother.  There  is  no  law  except 
love;  no  statute  that  can  be  pleaded  against  it, 
no  rite  so  solemn  but  must  give  way  to  it.  The 
tendency  of  legalism  is  to  reduce  all  command- 
ments to  a  level ;  they  are  all  parts  of  a  divine 
law,  and  it  is  not  for  men  to  pick  and  choose  be- 
tween them  ;  and  the  Jewish  conscience,  to  which 
tlie  law  was  one  law  and  God's  law,  could  not  find 
itself  at  home  in  the  division  of  it  into  ritual  and 
moral.  For  it  there  was  a  moial  obligation  to 
keep  what  we  call  the  ritual  law.  But  as  this 
distmction  of  Jesus  mastered  the  mind,  the  sense 
of  moral  proportion  came  back,  and  it  was  felt,  by 
some  at  least,  that  there  were  elements  in  the  law 
which  were  waxing  old  and  ready  to  vanish  awav. 

(e)  Jesus  expressly  and  formally  criticised  the 
law  as  it  was  interpreted  in  the  conscience  and 
practice  of  His  countrymen.  In  Mt  5""**  we  have 
a  series  of  illustrations.  The  sixth  commandmnnt 
(V.  *'»•),  the  seventh  (v.""-),  thelaw  of  perjury  (v.'""), 
the  Ux  talionis  (v.*^-),  the  law  as  to  the  treatment 
of  neighbours  and  enemies  (v.**"-),  are  discussed  in 
succession.  It  is  not  always  clear  when  it  is  the 
letter  of  the  OT  itself,  and  when  it  is  only  the 
current  legal  rendering  of  it,  which  is  under 
review ;  but  in  either  case  Jesus  adopts  a  free 
critical  attitude  towards  it,  and  exalts  it  to  a  new 
power.  On  one  of  the  subjects  touched  in  this 
chapter,  in  connexion  with  tne  seventh  command- 
men^  namely,  the  law  of  marriage  and  divorce, 
Jesus  on  another  occasion  tacitly  withdrew  a  per- 
mission which  He  recognized  as  conceded  by  tha 
Mosaic  law  (iriTpe<ficv  Moivirrfi).  in  the  interest 
of  the  ideal  of  marriage.    '  Becituse  of  your  hard- 
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neas  of  heart  Moses  allowed  you  to  put  away  your 
wires,  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so'  (Mt 
ID"  II  Mk).  The  (question  was  one  on  which  Jewish 
schools  were  divided,  and  Jesus  legislates  upon  it 
in  independence,  indeed,  of  Dt  24*,  but  in  harmony 
with  the  law  embodied  in  the  creation  narrative, 
Gn  2**.  From  the  point  of  view  of  legalism  it  is 
impossible  to  say  wny  the  authority  of  Dt  should 
be  relative  and  that  of  6n  absolute ;  and  the 
positivenesB  with  which  Christ  pronounces  marriage 
indissoluble,  except  by  the  sin  which,  ipso  facto, 
annuls  it,  shows  that  Ue  haa  completely  tran- 
scended the  legal  standpoint.  (See,  further,  art. 
Majuuaoe).  The  same  holds  of  His  criticism  of 
the  Sabbath  law,  the  subject  on  which  He  came 
most  frequently  into  conflict  with  His  country- 
men :  cf.  Mt  12'''*  (the  disciples  plucking  the  ears 
of  com ;  the  healing  of  the  withered  hand) ;  Lk 
IS'*""  (the  woman  with  a  spirit  of  infirmity), 
(the  «lropsical  man);  Jn  5''"  (the  paralytic  at 
Betheada) ;  Jn  9  (the  blind  man  restored  to  sight). 
Cf.  Lk  0*  (D ;  the  incident  of  the  man  working  on 
the  Sabbath).  Hereitisimpossibletosay  that  Jesus 
was  hostile  to  the  law  of  God,  or  to  any  ideal  of  the 
Sabbath  having  its  roots  in  the  OT.  But  He  was 
irreoonoilably  hostile  to  the  accumulation  ol  tradi- 
tional human  precepts  into  which  the  prohibition  of 
labour,  in  the  interest  of  man  and  beast,  had  been 
expanded  by  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  scribes 
(cf.  Sch&rer,  GJV^  u.  470  ff.  [IIJp  n.  ii.  96  If.]). 
He  was  hostile  to  the  method  of  interpretation 
which  defeated  God's  purpose  in  giving  the  law,  and 
changed  a  blessinc  into  a  boribn.  He  was  espe- 
cially indignant  that  on  a  day  which  was  made 
for  man  He  should  be  forbidden  to  do  works  of 
humanity,  by  exercising  His  power  to  heal.  As 
Son  of  Man,  the  head  of  the  kingdom  in  which 
humanity  was  to  come  to  its  rights.  He  claimed 
to  be  Lord  of '  the  Sabbath,  and  to  judge  all 
statutes  concerning  it  according  to  their  agreement 
or  disagreement  with  its  humane  intention.  It  is 
in  connexion  with  conflicts  of  this  kind  that  we 
first  read  of  His  enemies  plotting  His  death  (Mk 
3*) :  He  wounded  their  pride  in  their  legal  holiness 
too  deeply  to  be  forgiven.  It  is  one  of  the  defects 
of  legalism  that  the  less  the  grounds  of  the  law 
can  be  discerned — in  other  woros,  the  more  positive 
and  arbitrary  it  is— the  greater  seems  the  merit 
of  punctually  obsermg  it.  Hence  the  numberless 
prohibitions  into  which  the  fourth  commandment 
bad  been  developed  had  a  greater  importance  for 
the  legally-trained  conscience  than  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law  ;  and  the  assumption  of  free- 
dom toward  them,  as  by  Jesus,  was  regarded  as 
the  most  daring  impiety.  How  far  the  teaching 
and  practice  ot  Jesus  were  immediately  grasped 
Iry  His  followers  we  cannot  tell ;  there  are  indica- 
tions in  the  Gospel  (Lk  13'^)  that  there  were  many 
prepared  to  appreciate  them.  But  if  in  relation  to 
the  Sabbath  and  to  the  law  of  marriage  we  can 
■ay  that  Jesus  criticised  the  legalistic  practice  of 
His  time  bv  reference  to  the  ideal  enshrined  in 
the  OT  itself,  we  are  on  different  ground  when  we 
eome  to  consider — 

( /*)  The  attitude  of  Jesus  to  what  we  should 
call  the  ritual  law — ^that  part  of  the  law  and 
eostom  of  the  Jews  which  was  purely  positive,  and 
in  which  there  was  really  no  ethical  content.  As 
far,  indeed,  as  this  was  represented  by  the  cultus 
of  the  nation,  He  treated  it  with  at  least  silent 
respect.  We  do  not  know  that  He  was  ever 
raesent  at  a  sacrifice,  but  neither  do  we  hear  that 
He  ever  denounced  sacrifice.  He  certainly  spoke 
of  the  temple  as  His  Father's  house,  and  as  aestined 
to  be  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations ;  and  in  a 
flame  of  zeal  He  drove  from  it  the  tritders  who 
made  it  a  market-place  and  a  den  of  robbers  (Mt 
Si"  II).    He  paid  the  temple  tribute,  not,  indeed, 


because  He  was  bound  to  do  so, — on  the  contrary, 
He,  and  His  disciples  also,  as  the  king's  childreli,  | 
were  free  from  such  imposts, — but  to  avoid  ofl'ence 
(Mt  l?**"").  He  did  not  shrink  from  touching 
the  leper  (Mt  8''*),  being  raised  above  the  thought 
of  ceremonial  pollution ;  but  He  told  him  to  go 
and  show  himself  to  the  priest,  and  offer  the 
gift  which  Moses  commanded,  for  a  testimony  to 
them.  There  is  a  combination  here  of  inward 
liberty  and  indifference,  with  a  formal  outward 
respect  determined  bv  circumstances,  and  neces- 
sarily ceasing  with  them.  Cf.  also  Lk  17".  (In 
this  connexion  it  may  be  noted  that  the  idea  of 
vKdrSaKov  as  a  thing  to  be  avoided  in  conduct  is 
part  of  the  new  moral  ideal  of  Jesus,  dependent  on 
the  primacy  He  gives  to  love ;  we  are  bound  to 
consider  others — as  He  did,  for  instance,  in  paying 
the  temple  tax — with  a  consideration  which  we 
may  not  need  ourselves ;  and  to  deny  this  con- 
sideration, and  oat  of  selfishness  injure  others 
or  lead  them  into  sin,  is  denounced  by  Him  in 
the  most  passionate  words,  Mt  IS"-)-  But  there  is 
one  point  in  which,  according  to  the  evangelic 
tradition,  Jesus  completely  broke  not  only  witli 
the  practice  of  His  time,  but  with  the  lawof  .Mosea 
itself — the  distinction,  namely,  between  clean  and 
unclean  foods,  and  the  observance  of  various  ritual 
purifications  by  washing,  Mk  Mt  15'""".  The 
discussion  here  starts  n-ora  the  violation  by  His 
disciples  of  '  the  tradition  of  the  elders.'  To  this, 
naturally,  Jesus  could  allow  no  authority;  but 
He  went  further,  and  assailed  it  as  a  morally 
malignant  thing  which  practically  annulled  the 
law  of  God.  He  appealed  to  Scripture  {e.g.  to  the 
fifth  commandment,  Mk  7"-)  agaimt  this  tradi- 
tion— to  the  law  of  God  against  the  ordinance  of 
man — precisely  as  the  Reformers  appealed  to  the 
Bible  against  the  Church  (Holtzmann,  NT  Theol. 
i.  141).  But  in  explaining  to  the  people  ('  Hear 
me,  all  of  you,  and  understand ')  the  principle  on 
which  He  acted,  He  went  further  still,  and,  as 
the  evangelist  expressly  asserts,  'made  all  meats 
clean '  (Kadapliar  fima  tA  PfKii/uira,  Mk  7").  In  Lk 
11"  the  same  subject  is  treated  more  from  the 
point  of~view  of  indifl'erenoe ;  it  is  only  when  the 
dish  is  filled  with  the  proceeds  of  rapine  that  there 
is  anything  otl'ensive  in  insisting  on  its  being  out- 
wardly (i.e.  Levitically)  clean ;  out  in  Lk  10'  (the 
mission  of  the  Seventy)  there  may  be  a  reference 
to  the  more  thorough  view.  The  missionaries  are 
to  eat  and  drink  vrhat  they  are  offered,  with  no 
needless  scruples.  This  decisive  breach  with  the 
law  was  felt  to  be  what  it  was  both  by  tlie 
opponents  of  Jesus  and  by  Jesus  Himself :  'Then 
came  the  disciples  and  said  unto  him,  Knowest 
thou  that  the  Pharisees  were  offended  when  they 
heard  this  saying  ? '  .  .  .  '  Let  them  alone,'  He 
answered ;  '  they  are  blind  guides ;  and  if  the  blind 
guide  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  a  pit'  (Mt 
15'="-). 

It  is  at  this  point,  where  this  decisive  breach  with 
legalism  is  accomplished,  that  Jesus  is  compelled 
to  leave  Palestine  (Mt  15"  II  Mk),  to  give  up  the 
attempt  to  win  the  people,  and  devote  Himself  to 
the  training  of  the  Twelve.  It  was  only  to  a  select 
company  that  His  mind  could  now  be  unfolded ;  a 
great  gulf  had  been  fixed  between  Him  and  the 
worshippers  of  the  law,  across  which  no  under- 
standing was  possible.  Nor  do  the  Gospels  give 
us  the  means  of  knowing  how  far  He  was  able  to 
carry  the  education  of  the  Twelve  on  this  subject. 
The  '  meate  and  drinks  and  divers  washings '  were 
part  of  a  system ;  what  of  the  remaining  part  of 
it?  What  of  all  that  element  of  the  law  which 
was  identified  with  the  temple  and  its  worship? 
What  of  animal  sacrifice?  What  even  of  the 
covenant  sign,  circumcision  ?  As  for  the  temple. 
He  predicted  its  fall,  and  with  it  the  collapse  ol 
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the  ritual  worship.  Bat  was  this  element  in  the 
law  to  have  fulhiment  through  Him,  or  was  it 
mlj  to  be  destroyed  ?  The  one  hint  we  have  of  an 
viswer  to  this  is  the  fact  that  Jesus  spoke  of  His 
own  death  as  the  basis  of  a  (new)  covenant  between 
God  and  man — that  covenant  which  Jeremiah  fore- 
told (SI*"-))  which  has  as  its  fundamental  blessing 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  To  connect  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  with  the  shedding  of  blood  is  in  the  Bible 
inevitably  to  conceive  the  shedding  of  blood  as 
sacrificial;  only  sacrificial  blood  atones  for  sin. 
In  the  great  word  spoken  at  the  Supper,  therefore, 
Jesus  hints  at  a  fulfilment  in  His  own  person  of 
that  whole  side  of  the  law  which  has  to  do  with 
approaching  God  in  worship,  Mt  26^.  He  gives 
the  impulse  and  the  justification  to  that  inter- 
pretation of  His  life  and  death  in  relation  to  the 
(Levitical)  law  which  we  afterwards  find  in  the  Ep. 
to  the  Hebrews. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
attitude  of  Jesus  to  the  law  was  that  of  entire 
loyalty  to  it  as  the  revelation  of  God's  will,  entire 
comprehension  of  it  in  its  principle  and  aim,  entire 
subordination  of  every  expression  of  it  to  its  prin- 
ciple, entire  superiority  to  all  human  interpreta- 
tions of  it,  as  designed  perhaps  for  its  greater 
security,  but  actually  making  it  of  no  effect ;  and 
entire  mdifierence,  not  indeed  to  the  law  as  con- 
stituting an  order  for  approaching  God  in  worship, 
but  to  those  elements  in  the  law  which,  because 
in  themselves  without  ethical  significance,  operated 
to  corrupt  conscience,  and  to  divide  men  from  one 
another  without  moral  ground. 

II.  The  Attitude  op  the  Early  Church  to 
THE  Law,  and  especially  the  Practice  asd 
Teachinq  of  St.  Paul.— .4.  At  first  the  law 
presented  no  problem  to  the  Christian  society. 
All  the  members  of  that  society  were  Jews,  and 
devout  Jews.  The  Ananias  who  baptized  St  Paul 
is  described  as  (<Xa^4)s  card  rb*  rb/ior,  and  as  having 
testimony  borne  to  him  by  all  the  Jews  inhabiting 
Damascus^  (Ac  22''''),  and  this  character  was  no 
doubt  typical.  The  early  Christians,  in  company 
with  the  apostles,  assiduously  frequented  the 
temple  (Ac  2«  3'  S"- ») ;  the  observance  of  the 
law,  80  far  as  it  was  observed  hv  common  people, 
would  be  a  matter  of  instinct  with  them — a  part  of 
their  nationality,  the  relation  of  which  to  their 
religion  never  presented  itself  to  their  minds.  The 
charges  made  against  them  by  the  priests  have 
never  any  reference  to  the  law,  and  the  proofs 
adduced  tor  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  which  seem 
to  have  filled  a  consideraole  space  in  apostolic 
preaching,  were  related  not  to  the  law,  but  to 
prophecy.  As  far  as  the  Bk.  of  Acts  gives  us 
any  indication,  difficulty  first  emerged  in  connexion 
with  the  preaching  of  St.  Stephen.  He  was 
charged  with  speaking  '  blasphemous  words  against 
Moses  and  against  God ' ;  with  incessantly  *  speak- 
ing words  against  this  Holy  Place  and  against 
the  law';  with  saying  that  'Jesus  of  Nazareth 
will  destroy  this  place,  and  change  the  customs 
which  Moses  delivered  tons'  (Ac  6).  From  these 
accusations  we  can  only  infer  that  the  new  wine 
was  beginning  to  burst  the  old  bottles,  and  that 
the  enemies  of  Christianity,  with  senses  sharpened 
by  hatred  and  fear,  saw  perhaps  sooner  than  its 
friends  that  it  was  essentially  irreconcilable  with 
the  established  legalism  of  the  Jewish  Church.  It 
was  divine  and  human  ;  Judaism  was  national  and 
traditional ;  it  could  not  harmonize  finally  with  the 
traditional  and  national  framework.  But  in  the 
Christian  society  itself,  so  natural  was  it  for  Jews 
to  live  as  Jews,  even  after  they  accepted  Jesus  as 
the  Christ,  that  the  ditticulty  was  not  felt. 

This  difficulty  was  first  forced  on  the  attention 
of  every  one  by  the  circumstances  attendant  on 
the  reception  of  Cornelius  into  the  Church.  While 


St.  Peter,  divinely  led  from  Joppa  to  Csesarea, 
was  yet  preaching  the  gospel  in  Osmelius'  house, 
the  Holy  Spirit  fell  on  all  those  who  heard  the 
word  (Ao  10**).  The  circumcised  believers  who 
were  there  were  amazed,  but  St.  Peter  saw  th« 
significance  of  the  event,  and  at  once  had  them 
received  into  the  Church  by  baptism,  and  associ- 
ated familiarly  with  them  (Ac  11').  When  his 
oondnct — which  really  meant  that  the  ceremonial 
law,  as  a  Jewish  national  law,  separating  the  Jews 
as  God's  people  from  all  others.  Had  ceased  to  have 
religious  significance— was  called  in  question  at 
Jerusalem  (Ac  ll"-),  he  defended  it  apparently 
with  the  foil  consciousness  of  what  it  meant.  '  If 
God  gave  them  the  same  gift  as  he  gave  ns  also 
when  we  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
was  I  that  I  should  obstruct  Godt'  (cf.  Ac  15^'-)- 
It  is  implied  here  that  the  gift  of  God— in  other 
words  the  Holy  Ghost — is  tne  essential  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  tne  only  one;  where  it  is  found, 
nothing  else  counts,  and  no  questions  are  to  be 
raised ;  circumcision  is  nothing  and  uncircumcision 
is  nothing.  But  if  this  is  so,  then  (so  far  as  it  is  a 
term  of  commnnion  and  a  condition  of  salvation) 
does  not  the  law  as  a  whole,  to  which  men  v.-ere 
bound  by  circumcision,  cease  to  have  any  religious 
significance  ?  Is  it  not  possible  already  to  define 
the  Church  as  a  society  in  which  there  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek  T  * 

This  inference,  which  was  involved  in  St.  Peter's 
conduct,  and  in  his  defence  of  it,  was  not,  however, 
clearly  drawn  at  once.  The  exceptional  case  of 
Coinelius  was  regarded  as  exceptional ;  one  man 
and  his  family  could  not  make  a  Chnrch,  and  this 
isolated  instance  might  perplex  rather  than  en- 
lighten the  simple-minded.  But  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Church  to  Antioch,  and  especially 
with  its  extension  bej-ond  Antioch  through  the 
mission  conducted  by  Paul  and  Bamabais,  the 
subject  was  brought  up  with  jgreater  urgency.  In 
the  account  of  the  first  mission  of  these  apostlus, 
we  have  a  hint  of  the  peculiar  Pauline  attitude  to 
the  law :  '  in  this  man  (Jesus)  every  one  who  be- 
lieves is  justified  from  all  things  from  which  ye  could 
not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses,'  Ac  IS"'.  It 
is  not  in  this,  however,  but  in  the  doctrine  of  a 
crucified  Messiah,  and  perhaps  in  personal  jealousy, 
that  an  explanation  may  be  fonnd  of  the  opposi- 
tion offered  to  the  mission  en  route.  Not  Jewish 
Christians  attached  to  the  law,  but  Jews  who  were 
not  Christians  at  all,  resisted  the  preachers. 

When  Paul  and  Barnabas  returned,  they  summed 
up  the  result  of  their  mission  in  the  words :  '  God 
lias  opened  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles,'  Ac 
14".  But  this '  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,'  though 
the  news  of  it  caused  great  joy  in  Phcenicia  and 
Samaria  (Ac  16*),  awakened  very  different  feelings 
even  in  Christian  circles  at  Jerusalem.  Emissaries 
from  Jerusalem  insisted  on  teaching  {iSLSaaxoi',  Ac 
15*)  the  brethren  at  Antioch — men  who  had  be- 
lieved in  Jesus  Christ  and  received  the  Holy  Ghost 
— that  without  circumcision  they  could  not  be 
saved.  It  was  a  deliberate  challenge  not  only  to 
the  work  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  but,  as  they 
believed,  to  the  work  of  God ;  and  as  it  involved 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  it  was  arranged  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas  with  some  brethren  m>m  Antioch 
should  go  to  settle  it  with  the  apostles  and  elders 
at  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  a  question  on  which  the 
apostles  to  the  Gentiles  could  compromise ;  and 
everything  depended,  not  indeed  for  the  future 
of  dhristianity,  but  for  the  present  peace  of  the 
Church,  on  the  conciliatory  spirit  and  insight  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Room  was 
given  for  discussion  (Ac  15'),  but  the  question  was 
settled  by  the  argument  of  St.  Peter — an  argument 

*  Ve  have  maaumed  above  that  the  Oomelius  epiiod*  h 
historical,  and  alao  in  its  ri^^ht  plaee. 
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identical  in  principle  with  that  of  ch.  11:  'God 
who  knows  the  heart  bore  witness  to  them  (the 
Gentiles)  in  that  he  gave  them  the  Holy  Spirit 
inst  as  he  did  to  us ;  and  he  made  no  distinction 
oetween  us  and  them,  in  that  he  purified  their 
hearts  by  faith.'  For  the  Gentiles,  at  all  eventa, 
a  place  in  the  Chnrch  and  a  part  in  salvation  is  in 
no  way  dependent  on  circumcision,  or  on  keeping 
the  law  of  Moses.  This  was  the  principle  for 
which  St.  Paul  contended ;  and  it  was  in  consist- 
ency with  it  that  he  refused  to  have  Titna  cir- 
eomoised  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  to  the 
Jewish  Choreh  (Gral  2*),  and  that  he  withstood 
St.  Peter  to  the  face  when,  daring  a  subsequent 
visit  to  Antioch,  he  yielded  to  Jewish  pressure, 
and  withdrew  from  fellowship  with  Gentile  be- 
lievers. 

The  reco^ition  of  this  principle  on  both  sides 
does  not  discredit  the  decree  of  Ac  15*^-.  The 
decree  is  a  measure  of  expediency,  necessarily  of  a 
temporary  character,  but  one  to  which  (in  tne  in- 
terests of  peace  and  of  the  Church's  unity)  St  Paul 
could  easily  enough  agree— once  his  principle  bad 
been  recognized.  Where  Judaism  was  focused, 
in  Jerusalem  for  instance,  the  law  would  assert 
itself  as  inevitably  as  nationality  or  patriotism ; 
in  purely  Gentile  Churches  no  question  as  to  its 
place  in  revelation  or  its  religious  significance 
might  ever  be  raised ;  in  places  where  Jew  and 
Gentile  were  much  in  contact  there  would  no 
doubt  be  inconsistencies,  misunderstandings,  and 
practical  compromises  and  accommodations  of 
various  sorts.    Of  these  the  decree  is  a  specimen. 

B.  The  centre  of  interest  in  the  NT  is  now  in 
the  practice  and  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paid. — (a)  In 
the  course  of  his  second  mission  he  visited  Europe, 
and  in  a  few  verses  of  the  1st  Ep.  to  the  Corinthians, 
written  to  a  Church  founded  in  the  course  of  this 
mission,  he  gives  a  clear  and  precise  account  of  the 
principles  on  which  he  acted.  '  Being  free  from 
all,  I  made  myself  a  slave  to  all,  that  I  might  gain 
the  more.  And  I  became  to  the  Jews  as  a  Jew, 
that  I  might  gain  Jews;  to  those  under  law,  as 
under  law,  not  being  myself  under  law,  that  I 
might  gain  those  under  law ;  to  those  without  law 
(t.e.  the  Gentiles  as  'outlaws'  from  the  Jewish 
point  of  view),  as  without  law,  not  being  without 
law  to  God,  but  under  law  to  Christ  (tvroitot  be- 
cause the  Christian  lives  in  the  law,  he  is  not 
under  it  as  one  to  whom  it  speaks  from  without 
and  from  above,  and  whom  it  oppresses),  that  I 
■light  gain  those  ^\-ithout  law'  (on  the  whole 
tMtssage  1  Co  O**""  see  the  masterly  note  of 
Edwards,  Comm.  ad  loc.).  It  is  in  pursuance  of 
this  policy  that  St.  Paul  at  the  outset  of  this 
journey  circumcises  Timothy  (Ac  16*),  and  delivers 
to  the  Churches  on  his  route  the  decree  of  the 
Jems.  Council  (Ac  16') ;  it  is  still  in  pursuance  of 
it  that  he  preaches  at  Corinth  a  gospel  to  which 
everything  is  indifferent  but  Jesus  Christ  crucified 
(1  Co  2"-),  and  declares  that  circumcision  is  nothing 
and  uncircumcision  nothing  (1  Co  7'"-)- 

In  these  verses  in  1  Co  it  may  be  assumed  that 
St.  Paul  is  interpreting  the  principle  on  which  he 
had  acted  when  at  Corinth,  and  on  which  he  acted 
everywhere.  The  man  who  is  called  (i.e.  who 
becomes  a  Christian)  nncircumcised  is  not  to  cir- 
cumcise himself ;  the  man  who  is  circumcised  when 
the  call  comes  to  him  is  not  to  undo  or  disguise  the 
fact :  as  far  as  the  gospel  and  membership  in  the 
Church  are  concerned,  circumcision  and  uncircum- 
cb-ion  are  neither  here  nor  there.  It  is  of  this 
principle  and  practice  that  St.  Paul  says:  so  I 
ordain  in  all  the  Churches  (1  Co  7").  The  Jewish 
opposition  to  St.  Paul  at  Corinth  seems  also  to 
have  fastened  on  this  aspect  of  his  work :  it  no 
longer  flowed  from  personal  jealousy,  as  probably 
in  Galatia.   The  charge  laid  against  him  before 


Gallio  was  that  he  persuaded  men  to  worship  Grod 
mpi,  Tin  yd/ton  (Ac  18"),  by  which  is  no  doubt  meant, 
in  violation  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Judaism  was  a 
religio  licUa,  and  as  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  waa 
frankly  indifferent  to  the  national  character  in 
virtue  of  which  the  law  possessed  this  public 
standing,  his  enemies  thought  to  bring  him  within 
the  scope  of  the  Roman  law  as  violating  it,  Yet 
with  all  this  he  was  anxious  to  maintain  com- 
munion with  the  mother  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and 
at  the  dose  of  his  journey  formally  paid  his  re- 
spects to  it  once  more  (Ac  18").  ' 

(6)  To  the  third  mission  of  St.  Paul,  which  ia 
ordinarily  dated  as  commencing  55  or  56  [Turner, 
52]  A.D.,  belong  the  ^eat  controversial  Epistles, 
1  and  2  Co,  Gal,  and  Ro,  in  which  his  doctrine  of 
the  law  (for  he  was  obliged  both  by  his  spiritual 
experience  and  by  the  challenges  of  his  adversaries 
to  nave  a  doctrine)  is  expounded  in  all  its  aspects. 
Law  in  a  sense  is  the  subject  of  all,  but  especially 
of  the  two  last  named.  The  very  frequency  with 
which  the  word  occurs  is  significant.  It  is  found 
32  times  in  Gal,  76  times  in  Ro,  8  times  in  1  Co ; 
elsewhere  in  the  Epistles  ascribod  to  St.  Paul  only 
6  times.  In  Gal  the  reference  is  mainly  to  what  we 
should  call  law  in  its  ritital  aspect,  for  the  claim 
made  on  the  Christians  of  Galatia  by  the  Judaizers 
was  that  they  should  submit  to  be  circumcised ;  in 
Ro,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  Tnond  law  which 
is  the  subject  of  discussion.  Yet  this  distinction 
is  not  one  which  would  be  present,  at  least  vividly, 
to  St.  Paul's  mind.  He  thmks  of  the  law  as  one, 
and  as  the  law  of  God;  and  his  point  is  that 
statutory  obedience  is  not  the  way  of  salvation. 
Much  01  the  difficulty  which  his  opponents  had 
in  understanding  St.  Paul  must  have  been  due 
to  the  apparently  (and  inevitably)  equivocal  atti- 
tude which  he  assumed  to  the  religion  of  Israel. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  gospel  was  a  specifically  new 
thing.  It  was  independent  of  the  law.  It  aid  for 
him  what  the  law  could  not  do  (Ro  8').  It  had  to 
be  defined  by  contrast  with  the  law  ;  sometimes  it 
seemed  as  if  it  could  be  defined  only  by  opposition 
to  the  law,  as  in  2  Co  3  where  they  are  confronted 
as  ypd/iiia  and  rreSpui,  as  ivoKTima>  and  ^umoitoi, 
as  Karixpttrtt  and  iiKCuocirii,  as  ri  KaTaprfo6furoi>  and 
t6  iUvov.  Even  in  Ro,  which  is  written  in  a  more 
conciliatory  mood,  pains  are  taken  to  show  that 
in  principle  the  two  religions  (the  law  and  faith, 
works  and  grace,  wages  and  promise)  are  mutually 
exclusive  (Ro  4).  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
nexion of  the  new  religion  with  the  old  is  as  in- 
dubitable. The  itKaioaivTi  OeoS  preached  in  the 
gospel  may  be  x<^pi^  vdfiou,  yet  it  is  witnessed  to  by 
tlie  law  and  the  prophets  (Ro  3«,  cf.  10»'). 
The  last  passage  referred  to  is  particularly  striking, 
for  in  it  St.  Paul  applies  to  the  gospel  words 
spoken  by  Moses  about  the  law,  and  that  for  the 
very  purpose  of  pointing  the  superiority  of  the 
gospel  to  the  law.  In  other  words,  he  read  the 
OT  as  a  Christian  book,  and  yet  proved  from  it 
the  thesis  that  the  OT  religion  was  not  Chris- 
tianity, But  though  this  inevitable  formal  diffi- 
culty must  often  have  led  to  misunderstanding  in 
controvert,  it  is  no  more  than  formal,  and  the 
apostle's  position  is  intelligible  enough.  The  OT, 
it  regarded  as  a  code,  is  not  Christian,  is  indeed 
antichristian,  as  every  reli^on  based  on  statutes 
and  therefore  legal  in  spirit  must  be ;  but  as  a 
revelation  it  has  the  promise  of  Christianity  in 
it,  and  bears  witness  to  the  gospel. 

(c)  Before  examining  St.  Paul's  doctrine,  or  the 
various  suggestions  of  liis  Epistles,  on  the  law,  it  ia 
necessary  to  obser^'e  more  closely  his  use  of  the 
word,  (a)  He  sometimes  has  it  with,  sometimes 
without,  the  article.  The  question  has  been 
raised  whether  the  meaning  is  the  same  in  the  two 
cases.    If  we  ask  questions  which  were  not  present 
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to  the  mind  of  the  writers  whom  we  are  interpre- 
ting, we  are  apt  to  get  unreal  and  unreliable 
answers ;  and  in  answering  this  question  there  has 
been  little  agreement  among  scholars.  No  doubt 
when  St.  Paul  savs  '  the  law,'  without  any  QiuJi- 
fication,  he  is  thinking  of  the  law  of  Moses.  There 
was  nothing  else  in  the  world  to  describe  by  that 
name.  The  one  specimen  exhausted  the  species. 
Is  anything  else  meant  when  he  speaks  of  '  law ' 
without  so  aeiinine  it  ?  The  answer  given  by  such 
scholars  as  Lightroot  and  Gifibrd  is  that  in  such 
cases  what  St.  Paul  has  in  view  may  indeed  be  the 
law  of  Moses,  but  it  is  that  law  not  definitely  as 
Moeaio,  not  as  the  historical  institute  with  which 
the  Jews  were  familiar,  but  indefinitely,  and 
simply  in  its  character  as  legaL  In  spite  of  the 
objections  of  Grafe,  this  view  seems  thoroughly 
sound.  Even  what  is  regarded  as  a  decisive  case 
on  the  opposite  side  (Ro  5**  vbnat  Si  nptuHj\0ey)  is 
much  more  effective  and  relevant  to  the  apostle's 
argument  if  we  render  '  Law  came  in,'  instead  of 
'The  Law.'  St.  Paul  is  writing  of  the  great 
spiritual  forces  which  have  dominated  the  history 
of  humanity.  Sin,  Law,  and  Grace,  and  it  is  in 
their  character  as  such,  not  in  their  historical 
definiteness,  that  he  is  concerned  with  them.  It 
is  only  when  this  is  admitted,  that  what  St.  Paul 
says  of  law  has  any  interest  for  others  than  Jews. 
It  was  because  he  could  conceive  of  the  law  of 
Moaes  not  as  Mosaic,  but  simply  as  legal,  that  he 
could  find  an  analogue  to  it  among  the  Gentiles, 
and  preach  to  them  also  a  gospel  (and  the  same 
iraspel)  which  meant  emancipation  from  legalism. 
The  GentUes,  he  says,  in  explaining  how  it  is 
possible  for  Uiem  to  be  judged  by  God,  though 
they  have  no  law  (in  the  sense  in  which  Israel  had) 
yet  do  by  nature  the  things  required  by  the  law, 
and  so  display  'the  work  of  the  law  written  in 
their  hearts'  (Bo  2^^).  They  have  the  idea  of  a 
task  to  be  done,  just  as  the  Jews  have ;  and  there 
is  a  'natural  legality,'  to  use  an  expression  of 
Chalmers,  in  men  which  disposes  them  to  aim  at 
achieving  righteousness  in  this  way.  The  first 
thought  of  man,  Jew  or  Gentile,  is  that  he  will  do 
the  things  that  are  required  of  him, — in  other 
words,  keep  the  law, — and  on  the  ground  of  what 
he  thus  achieves  claim  as  of  right  the  approbation 
of  God.  This  is  what  St  Paul  means  hy  attaining 
righteousness  ^{  tpyur  rd/tov,  by  works  of  law.  The 
Ik&saic  law  is  included,  but  it  is  included  not  as 
Mosaic,  but  as  legal,  and  it  does  not  exhaust  the 
concept.  The  law  may  be  the  form  that  haunts 
the  mmd  of  the  '  natural  legalist '  the  world  over ; 
and  to  all  such  alike,  Jew  or  Gentile,  i:>t.  Paul 
declares  that  the  way  ibey  are  treading  can  never 
lead  to  acceptance  with  God.  It  does  not  matter 
what  the  special  content  is  which  is  emlxtdied  in 
the  legal  form ;  it  may  be  mainly  what  we  call 
ritual,  as  in  the  Ep.  to  the  Galatians,  or  mainly 
what  we  call  ethical,  as  in  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans ; 
in  no  case  whatever  can  statutory  obedience  con- 
stitute a  claim  on  God  or  command  His  approba- 
tion. '  By  works  of  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified 
in  his  sight'  (Ro  3^). 

(j3)  There  is  another  point  to  be  cleared  up  in  St. 
Paul's  use  of  the  wora.  There  are  passages  in 
which  '  the  law '  is  used  with  a  genitive  in  a  way 
wliich  suggests  to  a  modem,  perhaps  especially  to 
an  English  reader,  that  the  word  is  used  with  some 
approach  to  the  sense  it  now  bears  in  physical 
science.  Thus  '  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my 
members'  is  interpreted  as  the  sinful  mode  in 
which  'my  members '  normally  or  habitually  act 
(Ro  7")i  similarly  also  'the  law  of  the  spirit  of 
the  life  in  Christ  Jesus'  (Ro  8').  But  the  passage 
most  relied  on_  to  prove  this  sense  is  Ro  7"  cipinKui 
ioa  riv  viium,  T<}  $i\om  ifiol  roietr  t6  iraX6i',  in  i/jLoi  tA 
k  iKif  rapdKtiTat.    This  is  often  interpreted  to  mean. 


'I  find  therefore  this  regularly  recurrent  jJieno- 
menon, — this  "  law  "  in  the  sense  of  modem  science, 
— that  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
me'  (so  Winer,  ed.  Moulton,  p.  697,  who  renders 
rif  r6iur  normam ;  and  cf.  Meyer  or  Sanday  and 
Headlam,  ad  loc. ).  But  the '  law '  of  modem  science 
belongs  to  an  intellectual  world  which  was  not  then 
in  being,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  tiaUrxu 
Apa  Tin  rbiwr  St.  Paul  means  to  say,  '  this  is  what  I 
find  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned, — I  mean  well, 
but  am  perpetually  bafBed  by  the  presence  of  evil.' 
(So  Vaughan).  Ine  words  tAt  rbiu>¥  refer  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  under  which  St.  Paul  had  hit 
experience  of  legal  religion  ;  but  it  is  the  experi- 
ence also  of  every  one  who  has  tried  legal  religion 
in  any  shape.  Mosaic  or  another.  So  in  the  other 
passages  referred  to  above,  'the  law'  is  to  be 
conceived  as  related  to  a  legislator,  and  not  as 
in  modem  physics.  'The  law  of  God'  (Ro  7*")  is 
the  law  wliich  Grod  enjoins ;  the  law  '  of  the 
mind '  (v.")  is  the  law  which  the  ro8t  or  practical 
reason  of  the  man  prescribes,  or  the  law  of  God 
as  re-enacted  in  conscience ;  the  law  of  sin  is  the 
mode  of  life  (not  in  which  sin  is  normally  ex- 
hibited, but)  which  Sin,  personified  as  a  rival  to 
God,  enjoins  upon  man  and  compels  him  to  follow  ; 
the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  the  life  in  Christ  Jesus  is 
the  mode  of  life  (not  in  which  spirit  acts  auto- 
matically, and  on  the  analogy  of  a  physical  force, 
but)  which  the  Spirit  authoritatively  prescribes, 
and,  as  being  in  its  essence  impulse  as  well  as  law, 
enables  man  freely  to  realize. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  ^nitive 
with  vbiiot  is  of  a  difierent  kind,  and  in  which  viiun 
itself  seems  to  be  used  in  a  larger  sense,  almost = 
'  religion,'  as  something  instituted  by  God.  Thus 
in  &  S'"  St.  Paul  says  boasting  is  summarily 
excluded,  and  asks  Sid  rotov  vtnou ;  through  what 
sort  of  law  t  In  other  words,  What  sort  of  char- 
acter must  we  suppose  Christianity  as  a  divine 
institution  to  possess,  in  order  that  this  result 
must  follow  T  Is  it  to  be  ohantoterized  by  works, 
or  by  faith  ?  The  latter,  says  St.  Paul :  the  geni- 
tives in  the  verse  being  those  of  the  characterizing 
quality.  In  v."  of  the  same  chapter  riiwr  is 
ambiguous.  It  mav  refer  to  the  OT  religion  as  a 
whole ;  and  then  tne  answer  to  the  qnestion,  Do 
we  annul  (the)  Law  through  faith  ?  would  be  given 
in  ch.  4,  where  St.  Paul  shows  that  the  justi- 
fication of  Christians  has  its  prototype  in  that  of 
Abraham, — in  other  words,  that  the  old  order  is 
confirmed  (lordro/iwi'),  not  subverted,  by  the  new. 
But  ri/wr  may  be  generic,  and  the  question  may 
mean.  Do  we  then  annul  Law — all  that  has  ever 
been  known  as  moral  order,  all  that  has  ever  been 
supposed  to  safeguard  morality  whether  of  Mosaic 
or  other  origin — by  our  faith,  i.e.  by  our  new 
Christian  religion  t  In  this  case,  the  proof  of  the 
assertion  that  we  do  not  annul  but  establish  Law 
by  Faith — that  the  Christian  religion  is  the  only 
elective  guarantee  of  morality — is  given,  not  in 
ch.  4,  but  in  chs.  6-8,  where  Christianity  is  shown 
to  involve  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(d)  We  may  now  proceed  to  notice  more  particu- 
larly what  St.  Paul  teaches  about  Law,  bearing  in 
luind  that  it  was  through  the  Mosaic  law  that  he 
obtained  the  experience  out  of  which  he  speaks, 
but  that  he  speaks  for  the  benefit  of  men  who  may 
have  had  a  similar  experience  although  they  had 
never  heard  of  Moses ;  in  other  words,  that  even 
where  he  is  formally  discussing  the  Law,  it  is  Law 
itself,  in  all  that  is  characteristic  of  it  as  legal, 
which  he  is  really  concerned  with. 

(1)  As  regards  its  place  in  history,  it  is  an 
entirely  subordinate  thing.  The  great  spiritual 
powers  which  have  had  dominance  in  the  life  of  man 
are  Sin  and  Grace ;  in  comparison  with  them,  Law 
is  a  minor  matter.    Sin  entered  the  world  (({t-^X^ev, 
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Ro  6"),  and  so  did  Grace,  bat  Law  only  rapttff^8ei'= 
entered  as  an  accessory,  or  in  a  suborainate  capacity 
(Ro  5").  To  a  Jew,  the  most  important  figure  in 
religion  was  Moees;  St.  Paul  argues  that  the 
importance  of  Moses  in  the  spiritual  history  of 
humanity  is  an  entirely  inferior  thing  when  com- 
pared to  that  of  Adam  or  of  Christ.  This  is  the 
purport  also  of  the  argument  in  Gal  S"*-,  where  he 
aims  at  shovring  that  the  Promise— ».«.  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  it  was  announced  to  Abraham, 
and  in  a  sense  imparted  to  him — was  not  con- 
ditioned by  the  I^w,  which  came  400  years  after- 
wards, and  that  not  by  the  immediate  act  of  God, 
but  'ordained  through  angels,  by  the  band  of  a 
mediator.'  It  is  iiot  so  clear  wnether  St  Paul 
reguded  Law,  or  the  reign  of  Law,  either  in  its 
more  statutory  form  as  in  Israel,  or  in  its  va^er 
form  as  present  to  conscience  among  the  Gentiles, 
as  a  potitive  preparation  for  the  gospel.  The 
figures  of  the  prison-house  and  the  Tat&t-yitfyit  in 
Gal  S*"-  hardly  amoimt  to  this.  As  Lightfoot 
remarks,  '  the  tempting  explanation  of  raiSayay6s 
tit  Xptarir,  "one  to  conduct  us  to  the  school  of 
Christ,"  ought  probably  to  be  abandoned.'  Bit 
Xpurrdr  really  means  '  until  Christ  came.'  During 
the  pre-Christian  stage  of  our  life  we  were  '  shut 
up  and  kept  in  ward  under  the  law ' ;  it  was  our 
prison  and  our  moral  gtiardian,  but  St.  Paul  does 
not  regard  it  as  leading  us  to  Christ.  The  ratSa- 
7W76>  was  a  slave  who  had  to  exercise  a  certain 
moral  restraint  over  the  boy  under  his  charge ;  the 
law,  too,  was  servile,  an  inferior  type  of  religion, 
and  all  it  could  do  by  itself  was  to  attempt  a 
similar  restraint. 

(2)  On  the  mode  in  which  Law  acts  in  the  indi- 
vidual who  lives  under  it,  St.  Paul  has  much  to 
say.  (a)  It  brings  the  knowledge,  especially  the 
full  knowledge  {irlyruvu)  of  sin,  Ro  3*>  4",  and 
esp.  7"-  'I  had  not  known  sin,  but  through  the 
law,'  etc  The  description  of  spiritual  experience  in 
Ro  V'^  is  not  to  be  mechanically  interpreted ;  it 
belongs  to  what  may  be  called '  ideal  biography. '  It 
is  neither  the  experience  of  the  regenerate  nor  of 
the  nnregenerate  man,  but  the  experience,  if  one 
might  siay  so,  of  the  unregenerate  man  seen  through 
r^nerate  eyes,  interpreted  by  a  regenerate  mind ; 
it  IS  individual  experience,  but  universalized ;  it  is 
not  a  deposition  for  a  law  court,  but  some  kind  of 
essential  eternal  truth.  It  contuns  much  of  St. 
Paul's  doctrine  of  the  law — a  doctrine  resting  on 
experience  of  his  own.  The  starting-point  is 
pnrely  ideaL  'I  was  alive  without  the  law  {xt/At 
riftov)  once.'  This  is  not  a  date  which  can  be  fixed 
in  any  one's  life.  There  is  not  really  a  golden  age, 
a  happy  time  to  which  we  can  look  Mick,  when  we 
hati  no  conscience,  and  therefore  no  bad  conscience. 
It  IB,  however,  the  assumed  starting-point  of  the 
spiritual  life  for  St.  Paul.  It  lasts  till  its  peace  is 
bvaded  by  the  Law.  When  the  commandment 
comes,  sin  wakes  up  to  life,  and  the  man  dies. 
The  prohibition  of  the  Law  reveals  to  man  his 
antagonism  to  it.  The  Law  comes  to  him,  from 
without,  and  it  it  without :  man  and  the  law,  the 
very  moment  the  law  appears  as  such,  are  dis- 
covered to  be  in  some  kina  of  antagonism  to  each 
other ;  conscience  first  exists  as  a  bad  conscience. 

(^)  The  law  not  only  brings  the  full  conscioos- 
ncas  of  sin,  it  also  brings  its  doom.  The  law  works 
wrath,  Ro  4".  There  is  a '  curse  of  the  law '  which 
comes  upon  all  who  violate  it.  To  know  that  one 
has  broken  the  law  is  to  know  that  he  is  subject 
to  this  curse.  The  doom  of  death  stares  him  in 
the  face.  St.  Paul  nowhere  gives  an  analysis  of 
idraroi,  or  xardpa,  or  Karixpiixa,  or  any  of  the  words 
he  uses  in  this  connexion,  and  it  is  merely  mis- 
leatUng  to  iucroduoe  such  distinctions  as  physical, 
■piritnal,  and  eternal  death  to  interpret  his  mean- 
ing.  That  death  which  is  the  doom  or  otarse  of 


the  law  is  one  awful  indivisible  thing,  which  only 
a  despairing  conscience  can  realize,  and  which  u 
too  overwhelming  to  be  the  subject  of  such  dis- 
tinctions. It  includes  in  every  case  the  feeling 
that  God,  whose  the  Law  is,  is  against  those  who 
have  broken  it. 

(y)  The  Law,  according  to  St.  Paul,  stimulates 
sin,  and  was  given  for  uiat  very  purpose.  'The 
Law  came  in  beside,  that  the  trespass  might  abound,' 
Ro  5*.  The  Law  was  added  riSr  xapa^iaeuv  x^'t 
Gal  3" :  where  '  because  of  transgressions '  must  be 
interpreted  on  the  analogy  of  Ro  5'-"  tva  rXtoi/itrn 
t6  vapdrTw/jLo,  Cf.  also  Ro  7"  '  that  sin  through  the 
commandment,'  t.e.  through  the  law  in  one  of  the 
injunctions  or  prohibitions  composing  it,  'might 
become  exceeding  sinful.'  This  is  one  of  the  most 
daring  points  in  St.  Paul's  doctrine,  yet  it  rests  on 
the  mmiliar  psychological  fact  that  prohibition 
provokes  resistauce.  When  the  law  —  any  law 
whatever — says  '  Do  not,'  there  is  somethmg  in 
man  which  is  inclined  to  say  'I  will.'  The 
peculiarity  is  that  St.  Paul  represents  God  as 
availing  Himself  of  this  characteristic  of  human 
nature  in  order  (indirectly)  to  prepare  man  fot 
salvation.  When  he  says  that  the  purpose  for 
which  Law  come  in  was  that  the  trespass  might 
abound,  the  purpose  is  conceived  as  God's.  It  is 
as  though  Grod  saw  that  the  only  way  to  get  man 
to  accept  His  righteousness  was  to  make  him 
despair  of  his  own,  and  the  way  to  make  him 
despair  of  his  own  was  to  subject  him  to  a  dis- 
cipline under  which  the  sin  that  was  in  him 
would  reveal  its  exceeding  sinfulness,  its  irresistible 
tyrannical  strength,  and  annihilate  all  his  hopes. 
It  is  in  this  connexion  of  ideas  that  St.  Paul  says 
the  law  is  the  strength  of  sin,  I  Co  15".  No  douot 
it  was  at  this  point  that  his  doctrine  would  seem 
most  impious  to  a  pious  Jew.  The  Law,  his 
adversary  would  naturally  assume,  was  given  to 
be  kept  It  was  given  to  guide  man  in  the  way 
of  life,  to  be  a  light  to  his  feet  and  a  lamp  to  his 
path.  It  was  a  kind  of  insanity — so  it  would  seem 
to  him — to  represent  it  as  given  to  stimulate  sin, 
to  counteract  its  own  nature,  defeat  its  own  pur- 
pose, and  lead  to  its  own  supersession  by  a  new 
religion.  But,  in  reality.  Law  is  used  in  two 
different  senses  by  the  parties  to  this  controversy. 
The  Jewish  interlocutor  whom  we  have  supposed 
is  thinking  of  the  whole  OT  revelation,  which  is 
not  necessarily  legal  at  all ;  St  Paul  is  thinking 
of  it  specifically  as  legal,  as  that  system  of  statutes 
and  traditions  to  which  it  had  bera  reduced  in  the 
Pharisaic  circles  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up ; 
and  he  is  interpreting  God's  purpose  in  giving  the 
law  through  his  own  experience— surSy  an  ex- 
perience in  which  the  hand  and  purpose  of  God 
could  be  traced — under  those  conditions.  If  ex- 
perience proved  anything,  it  proved  that  Gk>d 
could  mean  nothing  by  the  law  (as  St  Paul  had 
known  it)  except  to  make  a  full  revelation  of  sin. 
It  was  not  meant  to  bring  salvation,  it  was  meant 
to  bring  despair. 

( j)  But  though  the  law  acts  in  this  paradoxical 
way,  and  docs  so  in  pursuance  of  God's  purpose, 
God  is  not  to  blame  for  the  sin  which  is  multiplied, 
nor  is  the  character  of  the  law  itself  in  the  least 
degree  compromised.  The  law  is  spiritual  and 
holy.  Both  rrev/iaruii  and  iyun  are  words  which 
indicate  the  connexion  of  the  law  with  God.  The 
commandment,  the  prohibition  or  precept  in  which 
the  law  expresses  itself,  is  holy  (=divine),  just 
(= answering  to  the  relations  which  subsist  be- 
tween God  and  man,  or  between  men  themselves), 
and  good  (  =  morally  beneficent).  The  explanation 
of  the  disastrous  working  of  the  law  (disastrous, 
though  God's  grace  makes  it  an  indirect  prepara- 
tion for  the  gospel)  is  to  be  found  in  man  nimself, 
and  especially  in  his  nature  as  flesh :  '  ^  am 
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ripKiyos,  a  creature  of  flesh,  sold  under  sin,'  Ro 

7". 

The  law,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  able  to  do  for  ns 
something  ^uite  diiTerent  from  what  it  actuallj 
does;  but  it  cannot  do  that  other  thing;  it  is 
weak  '  through  the  flesh,'  Ro  8*.  St.  Paul  nowhere 
explains  how  the  flesh  has  come  to  have  this 
peculiar,  native,  invincible  antipathy  to  the  law, 
and  this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire ;  it  is  enough 
to  notice  that  it  is  on  bis  conception  (which  like 
all  his  other  conceptions  is  not  an  abstract  but  an 
experimental  one)  of  what  the  flesh  is,  that  the 
most  characteristic  part  of  his  doctrine  of  the  law 
depends.  It  is  because  the  flesh  is  what  it  is  that 
t  he  law  stimulates  sin,  plunges  man  into  despair, 
and  so  prepares  him  for  the  gospel,  i.e.  for  a  divine 
righteousness  to  which  '  works  of  law '  contribute 
nothing,  though  witness  is  borne  to  it  '  by  the  law 
and  the  prophets.'  The  fle»h  and  the  law  together 
explain  the  universal  need  and  the  universal 
craving  for  redemption. 

(3)  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  define  the  relation 
of  law  and  gospel  more  closely.  It  is  true  that  the 
law  contributes  nothing  to  the  gospel :  no  statutory 
obedience  whatsoever  enters  into  the  SikokwiJi'i) 
SeoO  preached  by  St.  Paul  to  sinners  whom  the 
law  has  brought  to  despair.  But  the  law  is  not 
ignored  by  tne  gospel.  It  is  God's  law.  It  is 
enforced  by  the  most  terrible  sanctions:  its  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  its  curse,  its  doom  of  death, 
are  awful  realities,  and  cannot  simply  be  passed 
by.  Nor  in  St.  Paul's  gospel  are  they  passed  by. 
The  very  heart  of  that  gospel  is  Christ  s  relation  to 
the  law — His  relation  to  the  law,  not  merely  as  a 
law  which  issues  commandments,  but  as  a  law 
which  has  pronounced  sentence  upon  man.  When 
Christ  is  said  to  be  made  tmder  law,  to  redeem 
them  that  are  under  law,  it  is  this  which  is  in 
view:  St.  Paul  has  a  gospel  to  preach  to  men 
under  the  condemnation  of  the  law,  because  that 
condemnation  has  been  taken  on  Himself  by  Christ. 
This  is  the  idea  which  explains  all  the  formuUe  the 
apostle  uses  in  describing  the  redeeming  work  of 
Clirist,  and  which  explains  above  all  the  fact  that 
the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  is  so  constantly 
identified  with  His  death.  Death  is  the  doom  of 
sin,  the  sanction,  the  curse,  the  sentence  of  the 
law ;  and  in  dying  for  us  Christ  recognized  without 
abatement  the  utmost  claims  of  the  law  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  holy  will  of  God.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  He  is  said  to  have  become  a  curse  for 
us,  and  to  have  been  made  sin  for  us  by  God ;  it  is 
in  tlii>i  sense  also  that  God  is  said  in  Him  to  have 
condemned  sin  in  the  flesh.  All  these  passages  (Gal 
3"  4*'-,  2  Co  5",  Ro  8»)  describe  the  same  thing :  the 
absolute  honour  imid  to  the  law  by  Christ  in  freely 
submitting  to  that  death  in  which  the  law's  con- 
demnation of  humanity  is  expressed. 

We  do  not  discredit  this  connexion  of  ideas  by 
saying  tliat  death  is  merely  physical,  and  that  the 
conception  of  it  as  the  doom  of  sin  is  fantastic  or 
mythological.  Nothing  that  happens  to  man  is 
merely  physical.  All  tnat  happens  to  a  spiritual 
being  has  in  the  last  resort  a  spiritual  meaning ; 
and  when  death  is  interpreted  (not  through  its 
physiological  antecedents  or  conditions,  but  as  it 
must  be  by  the  philosopher,  the  moralist,  and  the 
th'Rologian)  through  the  conscience,  it  will  be  hard 
to  find  for  it  any  other  significance  than  that  which 
St.  Paul  accepts.  It  is  the  dreadful  exiMjrience  in 
whicli  conscience  sees  not  the  debt  of  nature,  but 
the  wageH  of  sin  ;  and  it  is  as  such  that  Christ  is 
conceived  as  submitting  to  it. 

The  same  liolds  of  the  more  elaborate  passage 
Ro  3^"".  Clirist  is  there  represented  as  set  forth 
'  as  a  propit  i.ation,  ...  in  his  blood,  witli  a  view 
to  demonstrate  (Jod's  righteousness,  owing  to  the 
passing  by  of  foregone  sins  in  the  forbearance  of 


God.'  The  idea  is  that  God's  treatment  of  sii 
hitherto— His  suspense  of  judgment — cast  a  shadow 
on  His  righteousness :  it  might  be  questioned 
whether  God  was  really  concerned  about  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong.  But  at  the 
cross  His  righteousness  has  been  cleared  from  this 
shadow.  How?  Because  there  the  doom  of  sin 
has  fallen  upon  His  own  Son.  Nothing  could 
show  more  conclusively  that  God  was  inexorable, 
irreconcilable  to  sin — that  God's  law  was  an  in- 
violable law.  There  is  nothing  in  the  argument  of 
Weiss  [Comm.  on  Ro  3*)  that  punishment  and  pro- 
pitiation are  altemativee  between  which  God  had 
to  choose,  but  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other.  G<>d  chose  to  make  propitiation  for  the  sin 
of  the  world,  and  He  did  it,  according  to  St.  Paul, — 
not  in  this  passage  only,  but  in  all  tne  others  cited 
above, — in  the  following  way :  He  sent  His  Son  to 
take  the  sin  of  the  world  upon  Him  in  all  those 
consequences  of  it  in  which  His  condemnation  and 
the  sanctity  of  His  law  are  expressed,  and  especi- 
ally, therefore,  in  death.  Death  in  Chrbt's  case 
has  propitiatory  significance, — in  other  words,  it  is 
the  basis  of  gospel, — because  it  is  the  bearing  of 
sin,  tlie  full  recognition,  in  their  full  extent,  of  the 
Law's  claims  upon  man.  To  dissolve  the  relation 
between  the  Death  of  Christ  and  the  sentence  of 
the  Law  —  to  take  the  curse  and  condemnation 
out  of  the  Cross — is  to  annihilate  the  gospel  as 
St.  Paul  understood  it.  It  is  essential  to  a  doctrine 
of  atonement  that  it  should  in  this  sense  at  least 
'  establish  the  law.' 

(4)  Bat  the  question  remains,  What  is  the  relation 
of  the  Christian  to  the  Law,  or  to  law  in  general  ? 
Much  of  the  paradox  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  gathers 
round  this  point.  In  all  religion,  of  course,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  ethics,  there  is  something 
paradoxical.  It  belongs  to  religion,  as  such,  to 
transcend  the  ethical  point  of  view,  yet  to  con- 
serve and  promote,  indeed  to  be  the  only  effective 
means  of  conserving  and  promoting,  ethical  in- 
terests. Hence  moralists  are  the  most  severe,  if 
at  times  the  most  inept,  critics  of  religion,  and  St. 
Paul's  idealism  and  his  paradoxes  together  pro> 
voked  and  still  provoke  infinite  comment.  Yet  his 
jxisition  is  quite  clear.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Christian  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  law  in  any 
way.  '  I  through  lav  died  to  law  that  I  might  live 
to  God.'  An  exhaustive  experiment  of  living  under 
law  convinced  him  that  there  was  neither  life  nor 
righteousness  to  be  found  that  way,  and  he  was 
done  with  law  for  ever.  *I  am  crucified  with 
Christ ;  and  it  is  no  longer  I  who  live,  but  Christ 
who  lives  in  me.'  The  old  end  of  life  is  not 
renounced ;  liia  aim  is  still  righteousness ;  but 
the  old  means  are  renounced.  Righteousness  is 
not  to  be  achieved  out  of  hia  own  resources, 
and  brought  to  God  for  His  approval ;  it  is  to 
be  the  work  of  Christ  dwelling  in  him  through 
His  Spirit.  Law  was  weak  through  the  flesth, 
and  could  not  do  what  was  wanted;  but  the 
Spirit  is  stronger  than  the  flesh,  and  can  secure 
in  spite  of  it  what  the  law  failed  to  secure ; 
in  us  (Christians),  as  we  walk  not  after  the 
flesh  but  after  the  si>irit,  'the  just  demand  (ri 
SiKoluna)  of  the  law '  is  fulfilled,  Ro  8'.  Sin  has 
not  dominion  over  us,  for  we  are  not  under  law 
(the  working  of  which  has  been  explained  above 
under  2  (7)),  but  under  grace  ;  law  only  enslaves  to 
sin  ;  but  grace  gives  the  quickening  spirit  and 
liberates. 

Hence  in  the  Christian  religion,  as  St.  Paul 
understood  it,  nothing  statutoi^  could  have  any 
place.    To  give  a  legal  authority  to  any  formal 

Erecept,  ethical  or  ritual,  is  to  shut  the  door  of 
ope,  and  open  again  the  door  of  despair.  It  is 
to  contemn  tlie  Spirit,  which  is  Christ's  gift,  and 
the  cross,  by  which  He  won  it,  and  to  renounce  the 
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liberty  with  which  He  has  made  ns  free.  St.  Panl 
was  not  am  an^tnomiaii  (for  the  jnst  demand  of  the 
law  is  to  be  fulfilled  in  all  ChristianB),  but  he  was 
certainly  an  anomian.  He  reco^izes  no  law  in 
tlie  Cborch  but  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  the  life  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  whUe  that  is  both  law  and  im- 
pulse it  is  essentially  personal,  and  can  never  be 
reduced  to  statutory  form.  He  can  Kpeak  of 
Christianity  indeed  (to  which  circumcision  is  no- 
thing and  uncircumcision  is  nothing)  as  '  the 
keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God,'  1  Co  7" ; 
but  all  legalism  is  eliminated  when  the  law  is 
described  as  haying  its  fulfilment  in  love,  Ro  IS'", 
Gal  6>*,  and  '  the  law  of  Christ '  is  explained  as 
■  bearing  each  other's  burdens,'  Gal  6*.  Legalism, 
in  short,  and  Christianity  (life  in  the  Spirit)  are  to 
St.  Paul  mutually  exclusive  ideas ;  and  though  in 
a  formally  constituted  society,  i.e.  in  sense  a  cor- 
poration m  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  legal  creed  and  a 
legal  organization  might  become  necessary,  the 
idea  that  the  existence  of  Christianity  depended 
upon  them  could  onlv  have  seemed  to  him  a  fatal 
eontradiction  of  all  tnat  Christianity  meant. 

(e)  At  the  close  of  his  third  mission,  St.  Paul 
eame  again  to  Jerusalem.  He  had  with  him  the 
collection  from  the  Gentile  Churches,  and  was  most 
eager  to  maintain  brotherly  relations  between  the 
G«>tile  and  the  Jewish  sections  of  Christendom, 
though  he  bad  grave  mi^vings  as  to  what  might 
happen.  Cf.  Ac  21"«-,  2  (S»  8  and  9,  Ro  IS'*" .  The 
opposition  to  his  '  lawless '  Christianity,  which  had 
followed  him  in  all  his  churches  and  been  combated 
in  his  four  great  Epistles,  had  been  busy  in  Jeru- 
salem also.  The  native  Christians  there  were 
devoted  in  their  attachment  to  the  law  in  its 
national  aspects  {rirrfs  ^liKmvU  tou  ySftov,  Ac  21**). 
They  had  been  sedulously  instructed  (xarwi)- 
$i)tay)  that  St.  Paul  was  teaching  the  Jews  who 
lived  abroad  to  apostatize  from  the  law,  neither 
circumcising  their  children  nor  keeping  the  tradi- 
tional customs.  This  was  nndoubtcdiy  the  logic 
of  St.  Paul's  (i^ospel,  though  there  is  no  evidence, 
apart  from  this  nnscrupmous  assertion,  that  St. 
Panl  ever  sought  to  denationalize  his  countrymen ; 
and  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  St.  James  and  his 
elders  did  not  ask  him  to  do  something  which 
would  leave  an  essentially  false  impression  when 
they  asked  hira  to  associate  himseu  with  certain 
men  in  a  vow,  that  all  might  know  that  none  of 
the  things  which  they  had  been  drilled  to  believe 
about  him  were  true,  and  that  he  himself  also  in 
his  conduct  was  an  observer  of  the  law  (v.*). 
Probably,  in  yielding  to  this  request,  St.  Paul  was 
carrying  to  an  extreme  the  conciliatory  principles 
of  TCo  ;  but  the  tumult  which  ended  in  his 
imprisonment  and  transference  to  Rome  prevented 
any  farther  development  of  the  controversy  about 
law  between  the  apostle  and  the  Jewish  Christian 
party. 

(J)  The  later  Epistles  hardly  enable  us  to  add 
anything  of  importance.  In  Eph  the  law  as  a 
nationalinstitute — the  law  of  commandments  con- 
tained in  ordinances,  cf.  Col  2" — is  regarded  as  a 
dividing  wall  between  Jew  and  Gentile;  it  has 
been  broken  down  and  annulled  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  with  it  the  enmity  which  severed  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  human  family ;  they  are 
now  one  new  man.  In  Col  what  St.  Paul  has  to 
deal  with  is  a  movement  which  in  its  requirements 
resembles  the  ritualistic  legalism  with  which  he 
bad  been  confronted  in  Galatia;  the  difference 
is  that  in  Galatia  the  legalism  attached  itself 
directly  to  the  law  of  Moses,  in  Colossee  it  seemed 
to  be  connected  with  some  philosophical  or  theo- 
sophical  system,  possibly  of  fissene  affinities,  and 
therefore  more  exacting  in  its  demands  than  the 
letter  of  Moses'  law.  Cf.  Col  2"«-.  St.  Paul  was 
equally  irreconcilable  to  it  in  both  cases,  and  for 
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the  same  reason.  As  dead  with  Christ,  the  Christian 
was  dead  to  that  whole  mode  of  being,  that  whole 
conception  of  life,  which  allowed  order  to  be  pre- 
scribe from  without.  It  was  worse,  of  course, 
when  the  multiplied  prohibitions,  'Touch  not, 
taste  not,  handle  not,'  nad  no  divine  sanction  (tjc 
the  Mosaic  law  had)  or  even  the  pretence  of  it,  but 
were  merely  a  tradition  of  men.  The  conscience 
which  has  received  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  shirking 
its  own  responsibilities  when  it  allows  others  to  lay 
down  the  law  for  it.  To  be  perfectly  free,  and  to 
take  the  whole  responsibility  of  freedom,  is  the 
only  way  to  wholesome  morality  and  to  Christian 
sanctification.  '  Therefore  let  no  one  judge  yon  in 
eating  or  drinking,  or  in  respect  of  a  festivid  or 
new  moon  or  Sabbath.'  All  laws  and  customs  as 
such  tend  to  extinguish  the  feeling  of  personal 
responsibility,  to  blunt  the  keenness  of  individual 
conscience :  nence  to  bind  them  on  the  conscience, 
in  their  character  as  legal  and  customary,  is.anti- 
christian.  In  Ph  3''"  there  is  a  sudden  fierce  flash, 
provoked  we  cannot  tell  how,  of  the  ideas  and  tem- 
per that  belong  to  the  great  controversial  Epistles. 
In  the  PastoralEpp. ,  which  represent  a  considerably 
later  date,  we  can  see  that  questions  connected  witn 
law  still  engaged  attention,  though  there  is  nothing 
indicative  either  of  the  passion  or  the  interest  in 
principle  which  characterize  the  earlier  years  of 
the  apostle.  Titus  (3")  is  warned  to  decline  Mx"' 
voiuk6.!,  as  though  the  whole  subject  were  prac- 
tically settled ;  and  we  catch  the  same  half-con- 
temptuous tone  in  1  Ti  I',  where  persons  are 
referred  to,  Judaizing  no  doubt,  who  wish  to  be  voiu- 
SiSicKo^M  though  they  have  no  idea  of  the  functions 
of  law.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  two 
verses  following  come  up  to  the  insight  of  Ro  7, 
but  they  have  their  own  truth,  and  probably  served 
the  writer's  purpose.  When  the  battle  was  prac- 
tically over,  and  the  victory  won,  even  St.  Paul 
may  have  expressed  himself  in  this  almost  indifferent 
commonplace;  perhaps  he  despaired  of  gaining 
access  to  the  general  mind  for  any  proiounder 
statement  of  the  truth.  The  legalism  of  the  persons 
who  forbade  to  marry  and  commanded  to  abstain 
from  meats  (I  Ti  4')  cannot  have  been  Mosaic,  but 
must  have  been  of  some  philosophical  type,  akin 
to  that  found  in  CoIossje. 

III.  The  Law  in  the  Epistle  to  thb  Hebrews. 
— The  Panline  affinities  of  the  £p.  to  the  Hebrews 
cannot  be  denied,  but  the  conception  of  law  in  it  is 
very  different.  Law  here  is  sometimes  expressly 
the  law  of  Moses  (7*  V*  10"),  but  it  is  regarded 
not  so  much  as  a  set  of  statutes  to  be  punctually 
obeyed,  as  a  religious  constitution  under  which  the 
nation  had  to  worship.  Cf.  the  use  of  the  verb  co/xo- 
Bmlr  in  7"  8*.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  book 
is  that  there  is  one  people  of  Gk>d  through  all  ages, 
though  it  has  stood  at  different  times  m  different 
relations  to  Him.  Its  relation  to  God,  its  nearness 
or  distance,  depends  on  the  kind  of  priesthood  it 
has ;  and  when  the  priesthood  is  changed  there  is 
necessarily  also  a  change  of  law :  that  is,  f  he  re- 
ligious constitution  is  altered,  7".  The  old  law — 
the  religious  constitution  nnder  which  the  people 
of  God  lived  when  mediation  was  that  of  uie 
Levitical  priesthood — 'made  nothing  perfect'  (7**); 
there  was  no  absolute  or  final  reSgion  then,  no 
purgation  of  conscience,  no  sure  immediate  joyful 
access  to  God.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand — 
the  religious  constitution  under  which  the  people 
of  God  live  now,  when  mediation  is  that  of  the 
Melchizedek  priest,  the  Son  of  God — is  the  rcXd- 
(ixnt  of  what  was  promised  of  old.  The  new 
covenant  is  legally  constituted  on  the  basis  of 
better  promises  (^).  It  has,  with  the  definite 
outline  of  reality,  the  good  things  of  v».icli  the 
law  had  only  a  snadow  (10')- 

There  is  nothing  in  St.  Paul  which  exactly 
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corresponds  to  this :  not  even  in  Col  2",  still  less 
in  wliat  he  says  of  the  promise  in  Gal  3  or  of 
the  promises  in  2  Co  1".  In  fact,  we  do  not  find 
in  St.  Paul  any  conception  of  Leviticalism  as  pos- 
seasinc  a  religious  rignilicance,  as  dealing  even  in 
a  pathetically  disappointing  way  with  spiritual 
necessities  in  man,  which  would  find  their  adequate 
satisfaction  only  in  Christ.  In  the  £p.  to  the 
Hebrews  Christ  is  still  rejnirded  as  making  pro- 
pitiation for  sins  (2"),  but  His  death  ia  not  put,  so 
prominently  as  in  St.  Paul,  in  relation  to  the  Law. 
Vet  in  10"',  where  such  emphasis  is  laid  on  Christ's 
obedience,  it  is  to  be  noted  (see  v.i")  that  the 
obedience  required  of  Christ  is  specifically  that  of 
a  Redeemer :  t.«.  ex  hy^tketi,  the  obeaience  of 
One  who  becomes  one  with  the  sinful  not  only  in 
nature  but  in  experience  and  in  lot  (one  of  the 
leading  thoughts  of  the  Epistle,  cf.  2"^"),  taking  on 
Himself  their  flesh  and  blood,  their  temptations 
and  disoipline,  the  whole  burden,  curse,  and  doom 
of  their  sins,  and  bo  setting  them  free.  Yet  the 
difference  between  the  conception  of  Law  here  and 
in  St.  Paul  is  seen  in  this,  tuat  while  St  Paul  ex- 
presses the  result  of  this  redemptive  death  by  StKaiour, 
in  Hebrews  it  is  expressed  by  iytdj^fir.  In  other 
words,  the  result  to  St.  Paul  is  that  there  is  no  con- 
demnation, the  claim  of  the  Law  against  the  indi- 
vidnal  is  annulled ;  to  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
the  result  is  that  worship  is  made  possible ;  the  soul 
is  able  now,  as  it  was  not  before,  to  draw  near  to 
God_;  true  religion  is  put  within  its  reach.  This 
distinction  justifies  us,  after  all,  in  saying  that  the 
distinction  between  moral  and  ritual  law  belongs 
to  the  NT.  St  Paul  does  mainly  think  of  law  as 
moral — God's  demand  for  righteousness  ;  Hebrews 
thinks  of  it  as  ritual — the  medium  through  which 
or  the  constitution  under  which  we  worship.  But 
in  both  cases  the  law  comes  to  an  end  with  the 
gospel.  Christ  finishes  it  as  a  way  of  attaining 
righteousness,  Ro  10*.  Hebrews  finishes  it  also  as 
a  mode  of  worshipping  God,  IS"""-. 

IV.  Thk  Law  in  the  other  NT  Books.— 
Among  the  remaining  books  of  the  NT,  those  which 
exhibit  most  indications  of  the  controversy  which 
had  raged  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians 
are  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Ep.  of  James.  In  the 
former  (2-")  the  Church  in  Thyatira  is  threatened 
because  it  tolerates  '  the  woman  Jezebel  who  .  .  . 
teaches  and  seduces  my  servants  to  commit  forni- 
cation, and  to  eat  things  offered  to  idols,'  i.e.  to 
violate  the  compact  of  Ac  16*"-,  of.  Rev  2".  There 
may  have  been  a  spnrious,  antinomian  influence 
at  work  here,  which  appealed  to  St.  Paul's  name, 
but  it  is  absurd  (with  Kenan,  Saint  Paul,  pp.  303, 
367,  L'Antechrist,  p.  363  tt.)  to  regard  thw  as  a 
denunciation  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine.  Although, 
too,  the  Apocalypse  lays  great  stress  on  works,  it 
never  regards  tnem  as  having  the  character  of 
statutory  acta  of  obedience :  in  other  words,  they 
are  not  legal.  They  are  the  works  of  Jesus  (2»), 
and  are  co-ordinated  m  2'»  with  love,  faith,  ministry, 
and  patience  (Holtzmann,  NT  Theol.  i.  466).  A 
favourite  expression  for  the  Christian  life  (the 
keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God,  12"  14",  cf. 
8')  18  probably  borrowed,  like  other  things  in  the 
Apoo.,  from  St.  Paul  (1  Co  V).  The  conception  of 
a  reward  (22"  11")  no  more  proves  legalism  in  the 
author  of  this  book  than  in  Jesus  Himself  (Mt  5"). 
If  there  ia  a  future  which  is  determined  according 
to  man's  works,  and  this  is  the  teaching  not  of 
Apoo.  only  but  of  the  whole  NT,  it  is  neither  legal 
nor  servile,  but  only  sane  to  let  it  tell  on  the  pre- 
sent life.  In  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  the  numerous 
references  to  the  law,  with  the  exception  of  1", 
have  no  religious  interest ;  and  there  it  is  contrasted 
with  the  gospel  as  a  less  perfect  revelation,  grace 
and  truth  (nfit)  i;^)  being  the  essential  attributes 
of  God. 


The  Ep.  of  James  is  more  difiicult.  It  has  often 
been  treated  as  a  document  of  le^  Christianity, 
the  aim  of  which  is  to  refute  the  Pauline  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  apart  from  works  of  law. 
But  it  is  remarlcable  that  the  critical  passa^'e 
f2><-»),  in  which  faith  and  works  are  discussed  in 
their  relation  to  each  other,  never  once  uses  the 
Pauline  expression  (prya  ri/tov.  If  the  writer  is 
controverting  St.  Paul,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  has  not  grasped  the  Pauline  point  of  view,  'and 
that  Luther's  verdict  on  his  work  was  justified. 
His  conception  of  faith  is  not  the  same  as  St.  Paul's, 
and  that  is  why  he  has  to  supplement  it  by  works ; 
and  the  works  oy  which  it  is  supplemented,  and  in 
which  indeed  it  is  exhibited,  are  not  what  St.  Paul 
meant  by  works  of  law.  They  are  not  acts  of 
obedience  to  any  statutory  embodiment  of  divin* 
will.  As  illustrated  in  v.*"-  they  are  rather  what 
St.  Paul  would  have  called  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 
They  are,  if  we  choose  to  say  so,  the  fulfilment  of 
a  law,  but  the  writer  takes  care  that  we  do  not 
conceive  the  law  legally.  It  is  a  law  which  must 
be  actually  obeyed,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  also  the  law 
of  liberty  (1*  2"),  which  Christians  freely  and 
spontaneously  fulfil ;  it  is  condensed,  as  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  Mt  22*,  into  the  '  royal  law,' 
Thoxx  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself ;  and  it 
is  perfect.  The  law,  in  short,  is  the  same  as  the 
word  of  God,  and  to  St.  James  this  is  npt  external 
and  preceptive.  There  is  a  native  affinity  be- 
tween man  and  the  word ;  when  he  receives  it,  it 
becomes  an  implanted  Word,  a  thing  that  strikes 
root  in  his  nature  and  has  power  to  save  his 
soul  (l'^).  With  this  word  God  has  begotten  him ; 
it  is  in  his  heart,  as  Jesus  promises,  spirit  and 
life  (Jn  6") ;  the  law,  that  is,  is  impulse  as  well  as 
law  to  the  Christian,  and  the  keeping  of  it  is 
perfect  freedom.  Formally  a  contradiction  of 
Paulinism,  it  is  at  bottom  the  same  kind  of  ex- 
perience which  is  here  described.  To  St.  Paul 
Christianity  is  a  new  religious  relation  to  God, 
which  he  defines  by  contrast  to  legalism ;  to  St. 
James  it  is  rather  a  new  ethical  life,  which  he 
describes  in  terms  of  law,  but  of  law  from  which 
legalism  has  been  eliminated.  See,  further,  James 

(^ISTLK  OF). 

The  conception  of  St.  James  is  that  from  which 
the  phenomena  of  nascent  Catholicism  can  best  be 
understood,  and  this  is  a  strong  argument  for 
putting  the  book  late.  In  the  other  Catholic 
Epistles  Law  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  clear  from 
Jnde,  2  P  and  1  Jn,  that  there  were  tendencies  to 
antinomianism  at  work  in  many  places.  Such 
tendencies  seem  inseparable  from  every  revival  of 
religion,  religion,  as  already  remarked,  transcending 
even  while  it  guarantees  morality.  "To  counteract 
them  without  reintroducing  legalism  and  lapsing 
from  a  Christian  to  a  pre-Christian  type  of  religion, 
was  not  easy ;  and  tne  use  of  by  St.  James, 
the  habit  of  conceiving  the  OT  as  a  revelation  of 
God's  will  for  the  ordering  of  life,  and  of  regarding 
Jesus  as  the  Legislator  by  whom  the  revelation 
was  made  perfect,  led  inevitably  and  not  slowlv  to 
the  conception  of  Christianity  itself  as  a  new  law. 
This  conception  is  common  to  Christian  writers 
from  Barnabas  onward.  The  new  law  might  have 
been,  and  at  first  was,  akin  to  '  the  law  of  lilierty ' 
in  St.  James, '  the  law  of  faith,' '  the  law  of  Christ,' 
'  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  the  life  in  Christ  Jesus '  in 
St.  Paul ;  but  as  the  Church  became  a  State,  and 
orthodoxy  took  the  place  of  inspiration,  the  new 
law  was  correspondingly  degraded,  and  in  the 
early  and  the  medieval  Catholic  Church  the 
very  idea  of  spiritual  liberty  was  lost.  The 
religious  idealism  of  St.  Paul  was  far  above  out 
of  its  sight,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Church  was 
bom  again  in  the  16th  cent,  that  the  gospel, 
which  orinss  a  righteousness  of  God  to  which 
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works  of  law  oontribnte  nothing,  fairly  fonnd 
I  into  the  human  mind. 


LmRATUBi.— Tlw  ST  TImtagia  ol  Bwir,  Weiis,  Bejrsclilag, 
Holtznunn;  BmOd,  BI,  roll.  vL  tU.  viU.  ot  the  &g.  tr. ; 
Schiirer,  OJV*  U.  4M&  IBJP  n.  U.  MIT.};  WeUhauwn, 
ItnuliMu  u.  JMUtht  OMaftioAtoS,  pp.  S4£-<6e :  Wdaicker, 
Da*  avattolitehe  Ztitatter,  p.  OZiff.  and  juMtnt  [Kng.  tr. 
U.  808S.];  H'Giflert,nM.  4rClMt(ianayin(A«^«)i(«<&ii0^ 
IM  Index,  t.vv.  Iaw,  Liber^ :  Hort,  Jtutoittte  ChritUanUy, 
MMim;  Bitechl,  RiMf.  u.  rmMnufv,  vol.  li.,  and  Dm 
AiMrtntv  <i<r  oiek,  f  trek*  (2nd  ed.) ;  Baur,  Pauhu,  vol.  li. 
■n.  li&-lS8,  oto. ;  Braoe,  Tht  Kingdom  nf  Ood,  pp.  63-84,  and 
SL  PtutTi  CmeafOan  ChrittiatMy ;  Wendt^  dU  Lthre  Jen, 
p.  207  ff. ;  Schurer,  Z>M  Prtdigt  Jem  in  ihrem  FerhSltniu 
nun  AT;  Holaten,  Zum  Bvgm.  dee  Paidut  u.  det  Petnu; 
Ora/e,  Dte  pautinuehs  Lthn  torn  QeteU;  Zabn,  Dae  Qttetx 
OvtUt  nach  dor  Lehrt  u.  Rrfahnmg  dee  Ap.  Paultu ;  Minixot, 
Le  Pichi  et  la  lUdtmftiim  d'aprit  S.  Paul;  A.  SabaUer, 
L'apMn  Paul;  Pfldderer,  Der  PaulinitTmu,  and  Dot  Ur- 
eknitUntkum;  Jowett,  'Eway*  and  Dlsaertationa'  (vol.  ii.  of 
hie  Oomm.  m  St.  Paut$  Bpp.  t«  Tha$.  OaL  Bom.);  Oiaord  on 
RomattM  (Appendix  to  Introdnotion);  Mackintosh,  ChrUt  and 
tite  Jewith  Law ;  Clemen,  Die  CSridlieke  Lthn  von  der  SHruU, 
pp.  10-68.  J.  DbNNEY. 

LAWGIVER  occurs  six  times  in  AV  of  OT 
(Gn  49",  Nn  21."  Dt  33«  Ps  60'  •>=  108'  tB^V, 
Is  as")  and  once  in  NT  (Ja  4").  In  the  OT  it  is 
the  tr"  of  pphij,  in  NT  of  roiuiBinp.  The  root 
ppn  means  'to  cut  in,'  'inscribe,'  'engrave,'  and 
hence,  from  the  practice  of  inscribing  a  decree 
(ph,  nisn)  upon  tablets  [see  Law  (IN  OT)  above, 
p.  67^|,  'to  enact  or  command.'  Thns  we  find  in 
Jg  5*  7in^  'BS^ns '  the  commanders  of  Israel.'  The 
Pdel  ptep.  pph9  appears  to  have  two  distinct 
senses:  (a)  that  of  'leader,'  'commander'  ('law- 
giver' is  too  narrow  a  term,  especially  as  in  the 
mind  of  the  English  reader  it  is  associated  so 
closely  with  the  Mosaic  law).  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  Dt  33"  ('a  commander's  portion 
was  reserved '),  where  it  is  used  of  the  leader  of 
the  warlike  tribe  of  Gad ;  in  Jg  6"  ('  out  of  Machir 
lame  forth  leaders'  [o-ppfs?  II  o'pgHn  of  v.'l) ;  and  in 
Is  33^,  where  iippn;  ■  our  lawgiver'  (LXX  ifxi")^ 
used  in  parallelism  with  M^ijV  •  onr  judge '  and  <i9{>0 
'our  king.'  (6)  The  other  meaning  which  it 
appears  to  be  necessary  to  postulate  is  that  of 
'ruler's  or  commanders  stan,'  which  it  would 
bear  in  6n  4V  (where  pph^  is  parallel  with  oyi^), 
'The  [royal?]  sceptre  shall  not  aepart  from  Judah 
nor  the  ruler's  staff  from  between  his  feet ' ;  in 
Nn  21"  (II  'staff'),  where  KV  'with  the 

sceptre '  is  plainly  more  appropriate  as  a  rendering 
of  ppfsja  than  AV  and  RVm  '  Dy  direction  or  order 
of  the  lawgiver '  (LXX  if  rj  BaaiKelf  airrwr,  Vulg. 
m  datore  legis) ;  and  in  Ps  60'=  108"  '  Judah  is  my 
sceptre,'  although  LXX  has  ^Sa^iXe^  'king'  (simi- 
larfr  Pesh.  and  Vulgate). 

TTie  most  controverted  of  the  above  passages  is 
Gn  49".  For  v^jT  pji?  ppre?'  the  LXX  has  xal  ir/oi- 
Itmt  ix  Tun'  itifpSip  airov,  Vulg.  et  dux  de  femort 
^ua,  Targ.  Onk.  'ma  ']3d  m-uw,  all  three  taking 
ps^a;  in  a  personal  sense,  and  understanding  pj9 
1*7^  to  be  a  promise  of  an  unbroken  succession  of 
descendants.  But  the  parallelism  between  pptvp 
and  D^r  demands  that  these  two  words  have 
similar  senses  (the  LXX  is  consistent  in  this 
respect,  rendering  03«'  by  apx"*) ;  md  as  there 
ean  be  little  doubt  that  '  (royal  ?)  sceptre '  is  the 
meaning  of  ti^,  'ruler's  stan'  seems  a  very  ap- 
propriate sense  for  ppli;.  Then  again  the  expres- 
sion T^3T  1*39,  which  is  parallel  to  •tii-t?,  may  mean 
'  from  lief  ore  him '  (of.  O'^fl  pj  used  of  Jael  in  Jg  5"), 
referring  to  '  the  actual  position  of  the  long  staff, 
grasped  in  the  right  hand  as  the  chief  walks  or 
stands  still '  (Ball  m  SBOT,  ad  loc. ).  The  mention 
of  the  '  feet'  rather  than  the  hands  Ball  explains 
as  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  short  ornamental 
sceptre  that  is  in  view  but  a  long  staff  reachin";  to 
the  ground,  and  he  compares  the  Egyp.  hieroglyph 
for  •  great  man,'  'chief,  'king'  (ura),  which  is  a 
iiKure  holding  the  staff  as  described  above.  He 


notes,  further,  that  similar  insignia  of  authority 
are  still  carried  by  the  Bedawin  sheikhs  and  head- 
men of  villages,  and  considers  that  the  idea  of  a 
sitting  figure,  with  the  staff  beld  between  the  feet, 
as  seen  in  some  ancient  sculptures,  does  not  har- 
monize so  well  with  the  context  which  snggeste 
movement.  Inany  case  the  meaning  of  the  couplet, 
'The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  nor  the 
ruler's  staff  from  before  nim,'  appears  to  be  that 
Judah  is  to  retain  the  hegemony  among  the  tribes 
of  Israel  (or  probably  the  royalty  [noto  o^t'  ab- 
solutely]), nS-r  KT  '3  ip,  on  the  meaning  of  which 
last  words  see  art.  Shiloh,  and  cf.,  above  all. 
Driver  in  Camb.  Joum.  of  PhUologyyiay.  (188G), 
and  in  Expositor,  Jolv  1885,  p.  10  fi!  See  aim 
Dillm.  and  Spnrrell,  ad  loc. 

The  only  NT  occurrence  of  '  lawgiver '  is,  as  we 
have  said,  in  Ja  4",  where  yo/ioBinis  is  coupled 
with  K/»r))t,  the  two  terms  being  used  of  God  as  at 
once  the  Supreme  Law^ver  and  Judge.  This  is 
the  only  instance  in  which  roiio8init  is  used  in  the 
NT,  although  the  verb  voiuBtria  occurs  in  He  7" 
8'  and  the  noon  po/ioSta-la  in  Ro  9*,  in  all  these 
three  passages  the  reference  being  directly  or 
implicitly  to  the  giving  of  the  law  to  Israel. 

On  the  work  of  Moses  as  the  lawgiver  of  Israel 
see  Law  (in  OT),  above,  p.  66,  and  MosKS. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

LAWYER  {niuKis).—In  the  NT  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  scribes  is  ypamua-tit  (man  of  letters) ; 
but  ro/uxds  ('lawyer')  and  roiuStSdincaKot  ('doctor 
of  the  law')  are  also  occasionally  nsed.  Of  the 
two  latter  terms,  the  second  is  found  only  in 
Lk  5",  Ac  S",  and  1  Ti  1'  (where  it  is  used  of 
would-be  teachers  of  the  law  in  the  Christian 
Church) ;  while  the  first  occurs  most  frequently 
in  Lk  (7"  lO"  ll**-"  14»),  once  in  Mt  (^),  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  NT  except  in  Tit  3".  A  com- 
parison of  Lk  5"  with  V."  and  Mk  2*  Mt  9*  shows 
that  the  three  torms  were  used  synonymously, 
and  did  not  denote  three  distinct  classes.  The 
scribes  were  originally  simply  men  of  letters, 
students  of  Scripture,  and  the  name  at  first  given 
to  them  contains  in  itself  no  reference  to  the  law ; 
in  course  of  time,  however,  they  devoted  them- 
selves mainly,  though  by  no  means  exclusively, 
to  the  study  of  the  law ;  they  became  jurists 
rather  than  theologians,  and  received  names  which 
of  themselves  called  attention  to  that  fact.  Some 
would  doubtless  devote  themselves  more  to  one 
branch  of  activity  than  to  another;  but  a  '  lawyer ' 
might  also  be  a  'doctor';  and  the  case  of  Gamaliel 
shows  that  a  'doctor'  might  also  be  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrin  (Ac  £>•*). 

Long  before  the  time  of  onr  Saviour,  the  law, 
written  and  oral,  had  become  the  absolute  norm 
of  Jewish  life.  Every  detail  of  life,  civil  as  well 
as  religious,  was  regulated  in  the  minutest  manner 
by  the  law.  It  was  impossible  for  the  ordinary 
Jew  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  innnmerable 
statntes  referring,  e.g.,  to  Levitical  purity  or  the 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  apply  them  to 
the  fresh  cases  that  emerged  daily ;  and  yet  his 
standing  before  God  depended  npon  his  scrupulous 
observance  of  these  statutes.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary,  therefore,  that  a  special  class  of  men 
should  devote  themselves  expressly  to  the  study 
of  the  law.  These  were  the  'scrites,'  'lawyers,' 
or  '  doctors  of  the  law.' 

(rt)  Their  first  and  main  function  was  to  study 
and  expound  the  law,  including  the  innmnerable 
'  traditions  of  the  fathers' ;  they  had  so  to  explain 
it  as  to  show  its  application  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  time ;  for  every  new  case  that 
occurred  they  had  to  find  out  some  pertinent 
statute  or  precedent ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  such 
a  statute  or  precedent,  they  had  to  deduce  some 
rule  from  their  knowledge  of  what  was  legal 
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They  were  thus  men  whose  special  calling  it  was 
to  know  what  was  legal. 

(6)  Their  special  knowledge  of  the  law  naturally 
qualified  them  for  holding  the  office  of  judge; 
anil  in  all  probability  the  members  of  the  various 
Sanhedrins  throughout  the  country  were  chosen, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  among  their  number. 
From  such  passages  as  Mt  16"  20"  21'»  27**, 
Mk  8"  11"  14«-»  15',  Lk  9"  20^  a-i"*,  Ac  4»,  in 
which  they  are  named  among  the  supreme  Jewish 
authorities,  it  is  evident  that  some  of  them  were 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  Jerusalem.  Though 
they  had  no  official  standing  in  the  synagogues, 
their  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  generally  and  of 
the  law  in  particular  would  lead  to  their  bieing  the 
principal  speakers  in  religious  assemblies  (Mk  l''). 

(c)  The  teaching  of  the  law  was  also  one  of  their 
essential  functions.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
tliere  were  special  academies  (beth.  hammidrash) 
in  various  parts  of  the  Jewish  world ;  in  Jerusalem 
certain  halls  and  rooms  of  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple  were  set  apart  for  this  purpose  (cf.  Lk  2*°). 
The  pupils  sat  in  a  semicircle  round  their  teacher, 
who  also  sat  on  a  slightly  raised  bench.  The 
teaching  was  mostly  oral  and  catechetical  ;  it 
consisted  mainly  of  a  constant  repetition  of  the 
various  'traditions  of  the  fathers  dealing  with 
all  maimer  of  real  and  imaginary  cases ;  the  pupils 
were  encouraged  to  put  questions  to  their  teachers ; 
they  also  attended  the  discussions  that  leading; 
Rabbis  held  among  themselves,  and  were  probably 
also  allowed  to  be  present  at  meetings  of  the 
Sanhedrin. 

For  their  judicial  and  teaching  activity  the 
'lawyers'  or  'doctors'  were  understood  to  receive 
no  payment.  Some  of  them  would  therefore 
maintain  themselves  by  following  a  trade  (cf. 
Ac  18'),  and  doubtless  many  men  of  means  would 
adopt  a  profession  which  was  almost  universally 
held  in  the  very  highest  esteem.  'I'liey  were  not, 
however,  always  so  unselfish  as  Jewish  sources 
represent  them  (cf.  Mk  12«'=Lk  20").  They  were 
also  exceedingly  ambitious  of  honour  (Mt  23°"", 
Mk  12»»- ",  Lk  11«  *  20*').  More  especially  they 
demanded,  and  received,  such  honour  from  their 
pupils.  According  to  tlie  Talmud,  one's  teacher 
is  to  be  more  reverenced  and  honoured  than  one's 
father,  if  the  latter  is  not  also  a  man  of  leamin*; ; 
'  for  his  father  has  only  brought  him  into  this 
world,  whUe  his  teacher,  who  teaches  him  wisdom, 
brings  him  to  life  in  the  future  world'  (quoted 
in  Schurer,  HJP  n.  L  317).  See,  further,  art 
Scribes. 

LimuTtrEi.— The  article  'Schriftgelehrte'  In  Henog'a 
byStrack,  In  Schenkel's  Bibel-Lexikon  by  Klopper,  In  Riehm's 
BWB-'  by  Schurer ;  cf.  alao  the  Utter  writer's  GJV*  ii.  312  ff. 
\BJP  n.  L  SUIT.];  EderBbeim,  life  and  Timet  cf  Jetia  the 
MeuUli,  I.  gsff. ;  O.  Holtzmann,  NexUttt.  ZeitgeeehiMe,  isiff. ; 
H.  J.  Hdtxmann,  XeuUet.  TheoL  1.  86ff.;  Wellhausen,  /tr.  u. 
JM.  Oeech.*  IBSff.,  and  paetim;  Weber,  J&i.  Theotogie  avf 
Orund  dtt  Talmud,  etc,  1897,  p.  106  S.,  and  paaim. 

D.  Eaton. 

LAY. — An  abrupt  use  of  the  simple  verb  to  lav 
is  found  in  Mt  8"  '  He  saw  his  wife  s  mother  laid, 
and  sick  of  a  fever.'  It  is  a  literal  tr.  of  the  Gr. 
^ep\illUnp>  Kol  wvptaaovnuf ;  BY  gives  '  lying  sick,' 
Ignoring  the  ml.  The  fuU  form  occurs  in  Mk  7** 
'  She  found  the  devU  gone  out,  and  her  daughter 
laid  upon  the  bed '  {^e^XtiiUpiiy  irl  Trjs  kXikt/s  (edd. 
Til  TtuSlor  ^p\iiiUrov  iiri  7-i)r  kKIvtiv)).  Cf.  Ao  13* 
'  David  ,  .  .  fell  on  sleep,  and  was  laid  unto  his 
fathers'  (vpoaeriBri  xpis  rait  raripas  avroO).  Hall, 
W orkt,  iL  52,  says,  '  His  servant  is  sick ;  he  doth 
not  drive  him  out  of  doores,  but  layes  him  at 
home.' 

The  simple  verb  to  lay  is  used  in  Jon  3"  in  the 
sense  of  'lay  aside,'  'He  arose  from  his  throne 
and  he  laid  liia  robe  from  him.'  The  expression 
U  irregular,  and  due  to  the  word  '  from '  following. 


To  lay  nieii.ns  to  'impute'  in  Job  24"  'God 
layeth  not  folly  to  them  (o'ir."it'?,  RV  'impateth 
it  not  for  folly';  cf.  1  S  22"  'Let  not  the  king 
impute  anything  unto  his  servant,'  Heb.  Blrr^) 
So  Jonson,  Sejanta,  iL  I — 

*  So  prepare  llie  poison 
As  you  may  lay  the  subtle  operation 
Upon  some  natural  disease  of  his.* 

Some  phrases  demand  attention :  1.  Lay  along, 
see  Along.  2.  Lay  apart,  Ja  1"  'Wherefore  lay 
apart  all  filthiness '  (iroeiiuvtn,  RV 'putting  away,' 
a  metaphor  from  the  putting  on  of  clothes  — 
Mayor).  3.  Lay  at,  meaning  '  strike  at,'  Job  41" 
'The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at  him  cannot 
hold.'  Cf.  Holland,  Suetonma'  Caligula,  c.  25, 
'With  her  perilous  fingers  shea  would  not  sticke 
to  lay  at  the  face  and  eyes  of  other  small  Children 
playing  together  with  ner.'  4.  Lay  atoay,  i.e.  lay 
asiae,  Ezk  26"  '  Then  all  the  princes  of  the  sea 
shall  come  down  from  their  thrones,  and  lay  away 
their  robes ' ;  Ad.  Est  14'  '  Esther  .  .  .  laia  away 
her  glorious  apparel.'  Cf.  Spenser,  FQ  I.  vUl 
49— 

'  Such  the  sight 
Of  fowle  Duessa,  when  her  borrowed  light 
Is  laid  away,  and  counterfesaunce  knowna.* 


Yet  darre  I  laye,  that  thou  shalt  be  brought  downe 
to  the  depe  of  hell.'  6.  Lay  hands  on.  The  verb 
KfiaHa  'to  gain  power  over,'  'seize,'  is  so  tr*  in 
Mt  18"  21",  and  Tidfw  'to  seize,'  'capture,'  in 
Jn  8".  For  xpariu  RV  prefers  the  more  modem 
'lay  hold  of,'  and  for  indfw  'take.'  7.  Lay  open,  Pr 
13»  '  A  fool  layeth  open  his  folly'  (RV  'spreadeth 
out,'  as  AVm).  Cf.  Fuller,  Holy  Warre,  v.  2  (p. 
231),  'I  will  lay  open  my  cause,  and  justice  shall 
be  done  without  any  by -respect.'  8.  iay  out, 
2  K  12"  '  And  they  gave  the  money,  being  told, 
into  the  bands  of  them  that  did  the  worlc  .  .  . 
and  they  laid  it  out  to  the  carpenters  and  builders,' 
a  compromise  between  the  Gren.  version  '  payed  it 
out'  and  the  literal  tr°  'brought  it  forth,'  RV 
'paid  it  out.'  9.  Lay  viait  occurs  often.  The 
more  modem  form  'lie  in  wait'  is  also  found,  a.s 
well  as  'laying  await'  and  'laying  of  wait.'  See 
Wait.  J.  HASTiNas. 

liiTING  OH  OF  HAHDS  {M$i<rts  X«V«'.  Ynlg. 
impositio  manus  or  manuum),  Ac  8",  1  Ti  4",  2  Ti 
1',  He  6'. — The  ceremony  thus  described  is  men- 
tione<l  frequently  both  in  OT  and  NT,  where  it 
appears  in  connexion  with  religious  acts  of  widely 
dmerent  character. 

i.  Old  Testament. — («)  It  occurs  as  a  symbol 
of  benediction  in  Gn  48""-  'Israel  stretched  out 
his  right  hand  and  laid  it  (nif'.i,  M^aKtr'')  upon 
Ephraim's  head  .  .  .  and  Joseph  said  .  .  .  Put  (O'ir, 
iielBti)  thy  right  hand  upon  his  (Manasseh's)  head.' 
In  giving  the  high  priestly  blessing  to  the  con- 
gregation '  Aaron  lifted  up  his  hands  toward  the 
people '  (Lv  9"  Kin,  iiipai) ;  but  the  action,  though 
ritually  distinct.t  seems  to  have  had  in  this  case 
the  same  significance  as  the  imposition  of  hands 
upon  an  individual  (cf.  Nu  Vi"  iTr^iiaovaai  t6 
tvofiA  nov  M  ToM  vlovt  'liTpo^X,  xal  tyt)  KiJpios  tiXoTTjo'u 
airoAs).  (6)  The  laying  on  of  hands  occupies  an 
important  place  in  the  sacrificial  system  of  P 
(Ex  29"-  Lv  !*• "  (LXX)  S"-  s-  u  4<-  «•  »  8"*-w 
16'-" ;  cf.  2  Ch  29'''').  It  is  prescribed  in  the  case  of 
(1)  the  bullock  and  the  rams  offered  at  the  conse- 
cration of  Aaron  and  his  sons  ;  (2)  private  oflerings 
of  quadrupeds  on  all  occasions ; ;  (3)  sin  offerings 

•  iTiSx>.u,  riu  xu^mi  usually— in  the  NT  alwaya— hnpUes 

hoi^tile  aclion. 
t  Cf.  Di'-t  Chr.  Ant.  1.  p.  767 1. 
t  See  Diilmann  on  Lv  1*  n 
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made  on  Whalf  of  the  whole  congregation,  in  the 
•vent  of  a  oommon  iyvln))ia. ;  (4)  the  goat  '  let  go 
for  Azazel.'  (c)  Witnesses  laid  their  hands  on  the 
head  of  a  person  charged  with  a  capital  offence 
(Lv  24",  Sus*<).  (d)  The  tribe  of  Levi  at  their 
dedication  received  imposition  of  hands  from  repre- 
sentative members  of  the  other  trilies  (Nu  8">). 
(e)  Moses  appointed  Joshua  to  be  his  successor  in 
the  same  manner  (Nu  27"-  ^,  Dt  34').  In  all  these 
eases  except  (a),  IDO,  LXX  iiriTiSiyai,  is  used. 

It  i»  not  easy  to  grasp  the  common  idea  which 
onderliea  the  various  OT  uses  of  this  primitive 
ceremony.  In  (a)  and  (e)  the  laying  on  of  hands 
seems  to  denote  the  importing  of  a  personal  gift  or 
fonction ;  see  Dt,  I.e.  '  Joshua  .  .  .  was  full  of  the 
spirit  of  wisdom,  for  Moses  had  laid  his  hands  upon 
bmi."  But  in  (6),  (c),  (d)  the  prominent  thought 
is  that  of  the  devotion  to  God  of  the  object  on 
which  hands  are  laid,  to  which  must  perhaps  be 
added  in  the  case  of  certain  offerings  the  idea  of  a 
transfer  of  responsibility  or  gnilt  to  the  victim 
(Lv  16" :  cf.,  however,  Schulta,  OT  Theology,  Eng. 
tr.  i.  p.  391  ff.,  and  W.  R.  Smith,  .BSr>  p.  422 f.).  On 
the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  symbol  was  identification  by  con- 
tact, with  the  subsidiary  idea  of  transference, 
whether  from  man  to  man,  or  from  man  to  Giod. 
By  laying  his  hands  on  a  chUd  or  disciple,  the  patri- 
arch or  prophet  signified  that  he  desired  to  impart 
to  the  younger  life  powers  or  gifts  which  had  been 
oomniitted  to  himself ;  by  laying  his  hand  on  an 
offerinE,  the  offerer  solemnnr  identified  himself 
with  the  victim  which  he  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  God ;  by  laying  their  hands  on  the  head  of  a 
criminal,  the  witnesses  of  the  crime  delivered  him 
over  to  judgment. 

ii.  Nkw  Testament.— (a)  This  symbol  was 
once  employed  by  our  Lord  in  an  act  of  benedic- 
tion (Mt  19"  "=Mk  10'»-"=Lk  18"):  'then  were 
there  brought  unto  him  littlechUdren  that  he  should 
lay  his  liands  on  them  and  pray  .  .  .  and  he  laid 
his  hands  on  them.'  As  the  desire  originated  with 
the  friends  of  the  children,  it  must  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  custom  of  the  time  (cf.  Buxtorf,  de 
Synag.  p.  138).  The  blessing  of  the  ascen(Ung 
Lord  was  given  to  the  Eleven  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed to  Aaron  (Lk  24'"  iTripat  rds  airroO 
tiXirftiaty  aeiroii).  (b)  Our  Lord  habitually  laid  His 
hands  on  the  sick  as  a  sign  of  healing  (Mt  9'^= 
Mk  5»,  Mk  6'  8*  »,  Lk  4"  13") ;  we  may  prob- 
ably add  the  passages  where  drreirtfat  is  used  in 
similar  contexts  with  or  without  iierttnas  rtif  xetpa 
(Mt  8»=Mk  1«  Lk  5»  Mt  8"  9»  20",  Mk  7»,  Lk 
22").+  This  practice  was  continued  by  the  apostles 
and  their  followers  ('Mk'  16'",  Ac  9"  "  ;  cf.  Iien- 
ceus,  ap,  Eus.  HE  v.  7,  ro^s  Kdfwomat  Sti.  rijs  tG>v 
Yeipuf  iTrtSiatut  ISirriu).  (c)  The  Apostles  used  the 
laying  on  of  hands  with  prayer  in  the  act  of  im- 

fartingthe  Holy  Spirit  to  the  baptized  (Ac  8"- 
9*).  The  Lord  had  breathed  upon  them  when 
He  communicated  the  Spirit  (Jn  20^),  and  this 
iiuftiartait  was  peculiarly  appropriate  (Jn  3',  cf. 
Gn  Sf) ;  bat  as  it  symbolized  a  divine  power  and 
a  personal  relation  to  tlie  Spirit  of  God  which 
was  incommunicable,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
reneat  it;  when  the  Apostles  passed  on  to  other 
believers  the  gifts  whicn  they  nad  received,  they 
were  guided  to  the  ordinary  symbol  of  benediction. 
It  is  to  this  use  of  the  imposition  of  hands  that 
reference  appears  to  be  made  in  He  6'''  pwmaitwr 
Maxfir  iriBiaeibt  rt  xtipdv  (cf.  v.*  ipunaBimat  yevaa- 

*  A  ■omewtttt  different  acoount  appoare  in  Nu  271*,  'take 
tbea  Joabua  ...  a  man  in  whom  u  the  spirit  [lit  '  tliere  is 
■pirit,'  x.e,  the  neceaaary  endowmeot  tor  the  office  in  viewj,  and 
lay  thine  hand  upon  him.' 

f  In  several  of  these  instances  hands  were  \aSA  upon  the 
part  affected  and  not  upon  the  head.  The  communication  of 
healing  |iower  by  oontact  (Mk  ff"-)  is  probably  the  thing 
signifli^. 


lUrovt  re  Tip  Supeat,  K.r.X.).  {d)  The  imposition  of 
hands  was  also  used  by  the  Apostolic  Church  on 
certain  occasions  when  members  of  the  Church 
were  set  apart  to  a  particular  office  or  work  (Ac  6' 
13>,  1  Ti  4i<,  2  Ti  1»).  The  occasions  specified  are 
those  of  the  appointment  of  the  Seven,  the  sending 
forth  of  Bamaoas  and  Saul,  and  the  subsequent 
sending  forth  of  Timothy  to  accompany  St.  Paul 
(Hort,  Ecclesia,  p.  215  f.).  Of  the  use  of  the  rite 
in  the  ordination  of  presbyters  and  deacons  there 
is  no  direct  evidence,  if  we  except  1  Ti  5"^  (on 
which  see  below) ;  for  in  Ac  14"  xf'/x""*''*"'  doubt- 
less refers  to  the  election  of  presbjrters  in  the 
various  churches,  and  not  to  the  ceremony  of  their 
admission  to  office.  Nevertheless,  as  Dr.  Hort 
points  out,  '  Jewish  usage  in  the  case  of  liabbis  and 
their  disciples  *  renders  it  highly  probable  that  (as 
a  matter  of  fact)  laying  on  of  hands  was  largely 
practised  in  the  Ecclesue  of  the  apostolic  age  as  a 
rite  introductory  to  ecclesiastical  office.'  In  the 
post-apostolic  Church  the  rite  was  practically  uni- 
versal; the  exceptions  which  have  been  observed 
admit  of  an  intelligible  explanation.t  («)  The 
context  of  1  Ti  5"*  (X«P««  raxii^  luiSevl  triTWei,  /ti;S^ 
(cotvciva  inaprlatt  dWorplau)  has  led  some  eminent  ex- 
positors (Hammond,  EUicott,  Hort)  to  see  in  that 
verse  a  reference  to  the  use  of  the  imposition  of 
hands  in  the  reconciliation  of  penitents.  Tlie 
custom  was  undoubtedly  early,  ii  not  primitive ; 
cf.  Eus.  ffE  vii.  2 ;  Const.  Ap.  ii.  41 ;  Cypr.  df. 
laps.  16,  ep.  15.  On  the  other  band,  the  main 
current  of  patristic  interpretation  is  against  this 
explanation  of  St.  Paul's  words,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  explain  them  in  reference  to  ordina- 
tion without  doing  violence  to  the  context ;  see, 
e.g.  Theod.  Mops,  ad  loc. :  '  non  facile  ad  ordina- 
tionem  qnemquam  prodncas  sine  plurima  pro- 
batione  ...  si  (inquit)  te  at  oonvenit  probante 
ille  deliquerit,  non  est  tnum  crimen.' 

For  the  post-apostolic  history  of  the  ceremony 
see  Morinus,  de  Ant.  JSccl.  Sit.  [passim) ;  Suicer, 
Thes.  s.iw.  ^ttporoyio),  x'^P'^^'^ ;  Di^-  Chr.  Ant. 
art.  '  Imposition  of  Hands ' ;  Mason,  BdatioA  jf 
Confirmation  to  Baptism.  H.  B.  Swete. 

LAZARUS  OF  BETHANY.— The  name  Lazarus 
is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Heb.  Eleazar  = '  God 
hath  helped.'  In  the  LXX  we  find  both  'EXea^'d/i 
and  'EXedj'apos;  in  Josephns  commonly  'EXedibpos. 
But  Xi^apm  occurs  BJ  V.  xiii.  7 
'  All  that  we  know  of  L.  is  told  us  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  He  was  the  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary, 
who  are  mentioned  by  both  St.  John  and  St.  Luke. 
In  Jn  11'  the  names  are  probably  given  in  order  of 
age,  '  Martha,  her  sister,  and  Lazarus.'  In  both 
Gospels  Martha  seems  to  be  the  eldest,  and  the 
mistress  of  the  hou!«e ;  and  the  fact  that  Luke 
does  not  mention  L.  points  to  his  being  youngei', 
and  perhaps  much  younger,  than  his  sisters.  All 
three  were  specially  beloved  by  Christ  (Jn  11'). 
We  know  that  He  visited  them  more  than  once 
(Lk  lO"-*",  Jn  ll"-"),  and  it  is  probable  that  He 
often  did  so  when  He  was  at  or  near  Jerusalem. 
They  were  probably  well-off.  The  number  of 
condoling  fnends  from  the  city,  and  the  costly 
ointment  used  by  Mary,  point  to  this.  That  they 
had  a  funeral  vault  of  their  own  may  be  true,  but 
is  not  stated.  Luke  does  not  give  the  name  of  the 
village  in  which  they  lived,  probably  because  it 
was  not  stated  in  the  source  which  he  used  ;  but 
Jolin  tells  us  that  it  was  Bethany,  which  is  barely 
two  miles  from  Jerusalem.    He  calls  L.  '  a  certain 

*  See  Buxtorf,  Ltx.  Chald.  el  Talm.  i.v.  n;'99;  Hamburger, 
Keat-t'itcyclopadie,  t.v. '  Ordinining ' :  a  Rabbi  oould  make  his 
scholar  a  Babbi  by  the  use  of  a  formola  which  was  ordinarily 
accompanied  by  imposition  of  hands. 

t  On  the  occasional  omission  of  the  ceremony  in  the  ancient 
Church  (Hatch,  Organization,  p.  183f.)  see  T.  A.  Lacey,  L'impa 
titUm  det  maim  dans  la  eotuteration  del  tttq/u*,  Psxis,  1888. 
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man,  Lazarna  of  Bethany,  the  Tillage  of  Mary 
and  her  sister  Martha'  There  has  never 

been  any  doubt  about  its  site,  and  the  modem 
name  is  derived  from  Lazarus — El-Azcnjeh,  or 
Lazarieh.*  Here  Christ  raised  Lazarus  from  the 
dead.  Here  Mary  anointed  His  feet.  Here  He 
began  His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  Here 
He  rested  during  several  of  the  days  before  His 
l^assion.  And  from  some  spot  near  to  Bethany 
He  ascended  into  heaven.  L.  was  sitting  at  meat 
with'  Him  when  Mary  anointed  His  feet,  and  his 
presence  attracted  many  of  '  the  common  people  of 
the  Jews '  to  the  village,  that  they  might  see,  not 
only  Jesus,  but  the  man  whom  He  had  raised  from 
the  dead  :  and  the  hierarchy  in  their  plots  against 
Christ '  took  counsel  that  they  might  put  L.  also 
to  death,  because  that  by  reason  of  him  many  of 
the  Jews  went  away  and  believed  on  Jesus'  (Jn 
X2>->-»).  The  multitude  that  had  been  present 
when  Jeeus  called  L.  out  of  the  tomb  were  enthusi- 
astic in  bearing  witness  during  the  triumphal 
procession,  and  attracted  others  from  the  city  to 
meet  Him  (Jn  12"-"). 

Here  all  that  we  know  about  L.  ends.  The 
chief  interest  in  the  brief  account  of  him  lies  in 
the  miracle  of  which  he  was  the  subject.  The 
raising  of  L.  is  commonly  regarded  as  uie  climax 
of  Christ's  miraculous  activity ;  and  perhaps  no 
portion  even  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  been  more 
vigorously  assailed  by  hostile  critics.  Not  only 
the  miracle  as  a  whole,  bnt  a  large  number  of  the 
details,  have  been  made*  the  objects  of  rigorous 
and  minute  criticism.  It  would  be  hardfy  too 
much  to  say  that  every  objection,  reasonable  or 
unreasonable,  that  ingenuity  could  devise  has 
been  urged.  And  the  reason  for  this  is  intelligible. 
The  consequences  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative  are 
so  considerable.  Spinoza  is  said  to  have  declared 
that,  if  he  could  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
raising  of  L.,  he  would  break  up  his  system  and 
become  a  Christian  (Bayle,  Diet.  t.v.).  That  is 
not  a  logical  stateraent,  for  the  Christian  faith 
depends,  not  upon  the  raiding  of  L.,  but  upon  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  Yet  such  a  declara- 
tion shows  that,  as  at  the  time  when  it  was 
wrought,  a  miracle  of  this  character  is  capable  of 
exercising  a  mighty  influence  upon  the  intellects 
and  hearts  of  men.    It  cannot  fail  to  raise  the 

Question,  'What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even 
eath  and  the  grave  obey  Him  ? ' 
The  two  most  reasonable  objections  to  the  nar- 
rative as  a  whole  are  (1)  the  silence  of  the  Synopt- 
ists,  and  (2)  the  amazing  character  of  the  miracle. 
It  will  be  best  to  take  them  in  this  order ;  for 
injustice  may  be  done  by  taking  the  second  to 
augment  the  weight  of  the  first.  It  may  be 
doubte<l  whether  any  one  evangelist  was  ever 
induced  to  record  any  particular  miracle  by  the 
thought  that  it  was  of  a  specially  surprising 
character.  They  give  us  samples  of  all  Christ's 
mighty  works,  especially  those  which  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  His  disciples  and  other  hearers. 

(1)  The  di£Sculty  respecting  the  silence  of  the 
Synoptic  Grospels  as  to  the  raising  of  L.  has  been 
seriously  exaggerated  even  by  apologists.  Thus 
Trench  says,  '  It  must  always  remain  a  mystery 
why  this  miracle,  transcending  as  it  does  all 
other  miracles  which  the  Lord  wrought,  so  memor- 
able in  itself,  drawing  after  it  the  consequences 
which  it  did  (Jn  11°*),  should  have  been  passed 
over  by  the  tliree  earlier  evangelists'  (Miracles*, 
p.  394).  The  Synoptic  Gospels  have  been  more 
minutely  studiea  since  these  words  were  written 
(1846),  and  the  fact  that  in  the  main  they  give  us 

'  Sohwannemi  to  be  alone  In  disputing  tlie  dte ;  but  numy 
modem  tnTellen  are  Increduloiu  about  the  vault  at  the 
bottom  of  £6  itepa,  in  0>»  tiMdU  Uie  viUagt,  vhiob  is  shown 
aa  the  tomb  <rf  Lanm*. 


one  and  the  same  tradition,  and  that  a  very  frag- 
mentary one,  is  now  much  more  fully  realized 
It  has  Deen  seen  that  this  common  fragmentary 
record  has  preserved  hardly  any  particulars  about 
the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  ministry  is 
Galilee  (which  is  its  chief  theme)  and  tlie  last 
Passover.  St.  Luke  alone  has  done  anything  con- 
siderable to  fill  this  blank,  and  the  silence  of  the 
SynoptLsts  should  rather  be  called  *  the  silence  of 
St.  Luke.'  And  here  again  a  similar  explanation 
is  applicable.  'The  great  intercalation'  in  the 
third  Gospel  (Q^-IS")  is  itself  very  fragmentary, 
and  seems  to  come  from  more  than  one  source ; 
and  there  is  nothing  very  astonishing  in  the  fact 
that  St.  Luke  had  no  source  which  mentioned  the 
raising  of  Lazarus.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  un- 
reasonable in  the  conjecture  that,  if  he  had  used 
a  source  which  mentioned  it,  he  would  still  have 
omitted  it ;  for  he  had  already  recorded  two 
instances  of  Christ  performing  this  miracle.  And 
we  misunderstand  Jn  11"  if  we  suppose  that  it 
was  the  raising  of  L.  which  determined  the 
hierarchy  to  put  Jesus  to  death.  Some  time 
before  this  His  enemies  decided  to  kill  Him,  and 
tried  to  do  it,  as  St.  John  himself  tells  ns  (7'-  «•  «• " 
8"  1 0",  and  even  in  this  very  narrative  II**").  The 
raising  of  L.  was  the  cause,  neither  of  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  people  at  the  triumphal  entry,  nor  of 
the  deadly  nostility  of  the  priests.  It  merely 
augmented  the  one  and  quickened  the  activity  of 
the  other.  Both  would  have  existed  and  have 
been  efficacions,  even  if  L.  had  not  been  raised. 
None  of  the  evangelists  need  the  story  of  L.  to 
make  the  narrative  intelligible.  John,  knowing 
that  the  others  had  omitted  it,  tells  us  what  lie 
himself  had  heard  and  seen,  ft  was  of  special 
interest  to  hiiu,  because  of  its  effect  in  converting 
some  of  '  the  Jews' ;  and  he  had  recorded  no  other 
instance  of  Christ's  raising  the  dead. 

(2)  Is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  raising  of  L. 
'transcends  all  other  miiwsles  which  the  Lord 
wrought'?  It  would  be  safer  to  affirm  that  it 
seems  to  us  to  transcend  them.  But  is  this  view 
correct?  In  the  main  it  is  a  modem  view.  To 
ns  raising  the  dead  seems  to  be  a  miracle  sui 
generis ;  and  raising  a  man  who  has  been  dead 
four  days  seems  to  be  a  stupendous  instance  of 
a  stupendous  kind  of  miracle.  But  to  the  philo- 
sophic believer  in  miracles  all  genuine  miracles 
are  alike.  When  natural  causes  are  inade- 
quate and  a  supernatural  cause  is  admitted, 
all  degrees  of  difficulty  are  excluded.  One  who 
has  Omnipotence  to  aid  him  cleanses  lepers  and 
raises  the  dead  as  easily  as  he  heals  ordinary 
diseases.  If  any  miracle  is  credible,  raising  a 
man  who  has  l>een  dead  four  days  is  credible. 
It  is  illogical  to  say  that  the  evidence  would 
warrant  ns  in  believmg  a  miraculous  cure,  but 
does  not  warrant  us  in  believing  in  the  raising 
of  a  dead  man. 

The  objection,  that  Jn  11*''**  is  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  in  accusing  Jesus  before  the  Sanhe- 
drin  and  Pilate  no  mention  is  made  of  the  miracle, 
is  not  reasonable.  It  would  have  paralyzed  the 
Sanhedrin  to  admit  that  Jesus  had  worked  such  a 
sign.  The  dismay  of  the  priests  at  the  miracles, 
and  their  silence  about  it  at  the  trial,  are  «ntirely 
consistent. 

Some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  details  require 
notice.  Very  different  views  are  taken  about  the 
'  four  days '  (see  Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord,  p.  405). 
Probably  L.  died  the  day  that  Jesus  heard  of  hia 
illness,  and  was  buried  almost  immediately  (2  K 
9**,  Ac  b'- '").  This  would  be  all  the  more  neces- 
sary if  he  died  of  some  infectious  disease.  Then, 
after  two  d&ya  (11*),  Jesus  set  ont  for  Bethany, 
and  was  part  of  two  days  on  the  road.  Bui 
this  is  unimportant.    It  is  urged  that  His  wait- 
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ing  two  days  and  allowing  L.  to  die,  in  order  to 
prove  the  sisters  and  reveal  His  own  glory  more 
siznaUy,  was  heartless.  So  far  as  we  know,  He 
did  not  act  thus.  Had  He  started  at  once.  He 
wonld  probably  have  arrived  too  late  to  see  L. 
alive.  '  But  be  could  have  healed  him  from  a 
distance.'  No  doubt  He  oonld,  if  it  had  been 
God's  wiU.  But  He  ever  worked  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  plan ;  and  in  this  plan  the  raising 
of  L.  was  to  do  three  things:  (a)  strengthen  the 
disciples'  faith ;  (i)  convert  many  of  the  Jews ; 
(c)  canM  the  priests  to  hasten  their  movements, 
80  as  to  be  ready  when  'his  hour  had  come' 
(II"*  ••••).  Healing  L.  firom  a  distance  wonld 
have  been  less  efficadons  for  the  first  of  these,  and 
would  have  done  little  towards  the  other  two. 

The  indignation  and  sorrow  attributed  to  Him 
(ll"-*)  are  said  to  be  unworthy  of  the  incarnate 
Logos.  Evidently  St.  John,  the  exponent  of  the 
Lof^  doctrine,  aid  not  think  so.  To  those  who 
believe  in  Uie  reality  of  Christ's  humanity  there  is 
nothing  strange  in  His  being  angered  by  the 
hypocritical  wailings  of  His  enemies,  and  sheading 
tears  of  empathy  with  the  riaters  (11**). 

We  are  told  that  ifiii  6fu  (11")  ezpreMes,  not 
merely  Martha's  expectation,  but  a  fwA.  And  are 
we  prepared  to  maintain  that  Christ  restored  a 
pntnd  corpse  to  life?  The  reply  to  which  is,  that 
we  have  no  right  to  dogmatize,  bat  that  we  have 
fall  right  to  believe  that  God,  who  had  determined 
that  £.  should  be  raised,  had  preserved  his  body 
from  corruption. 

When  the  stone  was  raised,  Jesus  lifted  up  His 
eyes  to  heaven  and  said,  'Father,  I  thank  thee 
that  thou  didst  hear  me '  (11^).  It  is  maintained 
that  such  words  on  the  lips  of  the  God-Man  are 
unreal.  Only  those  who  thmk  that  the  incarnation 
involves  the  extinction  of  the  human  nature  by 
the  divine  can  so  think.  Christ  here  intimates 
whom  they  have  to  thank  for  the  immense  mercy 
that  is  before  them.  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of 
Himself ;  His  power  is  from  the  Father  (6*"). 
The  words  are  parallel  to  'declare  how  great 
things  God  hath  done  for  thee'  (Lk  8"). 

Our  intellectual  difficulties  would  not  be  at  an 
end  if  we  were  to  admit  that  no  such  miracle  ever 
took  place.  The  hypothesis  that  the  story  is  a 
fiction  is  ^uite  incredible.  The  narrative  holds 
together  with  the  cJosest  consistency  (II''"  and 
with  *•*•) ;  and  the  story  as  a  whole  not  only 
harmonizes  with  what  follows,  but  explains  it 
section  by  section  (U«-»»«-w  i2"-8-»-"  '»-H  The 
people  who  take  part  in  it  are  intensehr  real,  and 
quite  beyond  the  evangelist's  powers  of^invention. 
ui  particular,  the  characters  of  the  two  sisters  are 
not  only  very  true  to  life,  but  receive  remarkable 
confirmation  from  the  entirely  independent  sketch 
of  them  by  St.  Luke  (10"**').  There,  in  utterly 
different  circumstances,  the  practical  Martha  and 
contemplative  Mary  are  as  real  as  in  St.  John's 
narrative.  The  only  reasonable  explanation  of 
the  harmony  between  the  two  pictnres  is  that  both 
■re  taken  from  life  (Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays, 
p.  38;  Fairbairn,  Expositor,  1st  series,  ix.  p.  189). 

The  narrative  with  its  evidence  of  the  miracle 
is  there,  and  must  be  explained.  How  did  the 
report  of  such  an  event  arise?  We  have  our 
choice  of  various  suggestions.  ^1)  The  old  Ration- 
■lism  ofiers  us  a  remarkable  comcidenoe.  L.  was 
in  a  trance,  from  which  he  was  recovering  just  as 
Jesns  reached  the  tomb.  When  the  stone  was 
removed,  Jesus  perceived  that  he  was  not  dead,  and 
cried,  'Lazarus,  come  forth.'  (2)  Renan  sees 
dearly  that  something  really  did  take  place  at 
Bethiuiy  which  was  looked  npon  as  a  resurrection ; 
bat  he  rejects  the  idea  of  mere  ooincidence.  The 
bmily  of  devoted  disciples  arranged  that  L.  should 
pretend  to  be  dead,  in  order  that  Jesus  might 


overwhelm  His  foes  by  seeming  to  restore  him  to 
life :  and  Jesas  allowed  Himself  to  take  part  in 
this  imposture.  (3)  Keim  regards  the  whole  us 
undoubtedly  a  fiction,  made  up  largely  of  Synoptic 
materials,  and  composed  partly  as  a  great  hnal 
picture  of  Christ's  powers,  partly  as  an  exposition 
of  His  saying  that  Jews  who  did  not  listen  to 
Moses  and  the  prophets  would  not  be  persuaded 
though  L.  rose  from  the  dead  (Lk  16").  It  is 
a  parable  translated  into  fact.  (4)  Others  take  a 
similar  view,  but  differ  as  to  the  central  germ. 
These  make  the  whole  story  an  allegorical  illas- 
tration  of  Christ's  declaration,  'I  am  the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Life,'  etc.  (Jn  11^),  which  is  the  one 
substantial  factor  in  the  composition.  (5)  Strauss 
falls  back  on  his  nsnal  expedient  of  treating  the 
narrative  as  a  myth.  There  are  many  variations 
in  explaining  details,  bnt  these  five  are  typical  of 
the  expedients  employed  by  those  who  regard  a  ' 
miracle  as  wholly  incredible.  Each  person  must 
judge  for  himself  whether  any  of  these  explana- 
tions is  more  satisfactory  than  a  belief  m  the 
reality  of  the  miracle.  The  first  two  are  revolting 
even  to  those  who  hold  that  Jesas  was  only  the 
best  man  who  ever  lived,  and  they  entirely  fail  to 
explain  either  U'-"  or  The  others  ascribe 

to  the  evangelist  a  creative  power  which  would  be 
a  miracle  in  the  literature  of  that  age.  For,  even 
if  he  got  some  ideas  from  the  other  Gospels  or 
from  popular  ima^ation,  the  form  of  the  nar- 
rative, with  its  impressive  reality  and  vividness, 
its  internal  consistencT  and  its  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  Gospel  ana  with  St.  Luke,  is  his  own. 
The  Apocr.  Gospels  show  us  what  kind  of  stories 
early  Chiristians  could  invent,  when  they  tried  to  add 
to  what  was  known  about  Christ.  'No narrative 
of  NT  bears  so  completely  the  stamp  of  being  the 
v^  opposite  of  a  later  invention '  (Meyer,  ad  loc.). 
'The  Johannine  narrative  is  both  unexplained 
and  inexplicable,  unless  its  historical  charaieter  be 
accepted^  (B.  Weiss,  Leben  Jeau,  bk.  vL  §  6). 
In  particular,  the  silence  of  the  narrative  is  as 
impressive  as  its  content^  and  is  in  marked  con- 
trast  to  fiction.  Nothing  is  told  us  of  the  emotions 
or  experiences  of  Lazarus.  No  word  of  his  is 
recorded.  Not  even  his  amazement,  or  joy,  or 
trouble  at  being  restored  to  life  is  described; 
and  he  makes  no  revelations  about  the  other 
world.  Would  a  writer  of  romance  have  denied 
himself  this  attractive  theme?  Wotild  he  have 
been  thus  careful  to  avoid  gratifying  unhealthy 
curiosity?  See  art.  Jesus  Christ,  vol.  it  p.  625. 

VariOlU  untenable  Identifications  bare  been  made  in  con- 
nexion with  the  itory  of  Lazanu.  Utry  hai  been  identified 
either  with  Man  Magdalene,  or  with  the  sinner  in  the  houw 
of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  or  with  both.  Almost  oertahily  they 
were  three  different  penona,  Simon  the  Pharisee  boa  been 
identified  with  Simon  the  leper.  In  whoae  house  waa  the  meal 
at  which  Martha  served,  Mary  anointed  the  Lord's  feet,  while 
li.  was  one  of  those  who  reclined  with  Him  at  table.  This  also 
Is  highly  improbable.  All  these  Identiflcationa,  however,  have 
been  suggested  by  some  patristic  writers  as  well  as  by  some 
moderns.  It  was  Kserved  for  the  imagination  of  a  modem 
scholar  to  identify  L.  bbnaeU  not  only  with  the  young  ruler 
who  had  great  possessions  (Mt  IV»,  Mk  10",  Lk  18>8),  but  with 
the  young  man  with  a  linen  doth  about  him,  who  was  near 
being  arretted  with  Christ  (Hk  M*IX  We  do  not  know  that 
L.  was  ifvung ;  It  is  most  improbable  that  he  was  a  niUr ;  and 
although  ttie  funlly  seems  to  have  been  well-to-do,  there  is 
no  evidenoe  that  L.  had  gnat  poi$e»$imi.  And  were  there  so 
tew  young  men  in  Palestine  that  wherever  we  And  one  men- 
tionM  we  must  assume  that  he  is  the  same  a*  some  other  onef 
To  Identiiy  the  ruler  of  Lk  lgi>  with  the  young  man  of  Mk  14°1, 
and  both  of  these  with  L.,  Is  against  all  probablUty.  The  inter- 
esting article  on  Laiarus  in  Smith's  DB  Is  an  excellent  example 
of  spinning  ropes  of  sand. 

In  various  forms  of  early  Christian  art  the  resur- 
rection of  Lazarus  was  a  favourite  subject.  It  is 
found,  from  the  3rd  cent,  ouwairds,  very  often 
in  paintings  and  sculptures,  and  sometimes  in 
mosaics.  And  there  is  evidence  that  it  was  also 
woven  or  embroidered  on  dothing.    In  early  ex 
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amples  Christ  is  a  large  figure  and  Lazarus  a  very 
small  one,  and  the  latter  is  wrapped  tightly  in 
grave  cloths.  Small  images  of  Lazarus  were  some- 
times fastened  outside  tombs.  See  the  authorities 
quoted  in  Trench,  Miraclet,  §  29  rub  Jin. ;  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Chx.  Ant.  IL  p.  949 ;  Kraua,  li.  p.  286. 

Legends  about  Lazarus  are  less  common  than 
one  might  expect.  The  Jews  are  said  to  have 
sent  him  and  his  sisters  with  other  disciples  to 
sea  in  a  leaky  boat,  which  took  them  safely  to 
Marseilles,  where  he  became  a  bishop.  Writers 
of  medieval  romances  sometimes  made  him  their 
mouthpiece  in  publishing  their  ideas  about  the 
unseen  world  (T.  Wright,  St.  Patriel^t  Purgatory, 
p.  167  ff.,  London,  18£l).  No  trust  can  be  placed 
in  the  tradition  preserved  by  Epiphanius  that 
Lazarus  was  thirty  when  he  was  raised,  and  lived 
thirty  years  afterwards  {Ucer.  ii.  2. 652).  In  short, 
nothmg  historical  can  be  added  to  the  brief  narra- 
tive of  Bt.  John,  which  has  never  ceased  to  impress 
the  mind  of  Chnatendom. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  worth  noting  that  this  narra- 
tive contains  important  evidence  respecting  Christ's 
human  consciousness.  Supernatural  knowlec^ 
was  within  His  reach  (Jn  ll*-"-") ;  but  when  He 
could  acquire  the  necessary  information  in  the 
usual  way  He  did  not  make  use  of  supernatural 
means  (II"' •*).  A.  Pluhmer. 

LAZARUS  AMD  DIYES.— In  this  parable  alone 
is  a  name  given  to  any  of  the  persons  introduced. 
The  name  Lazarus  may  be  a  later  addltiun,  to 
connect  the  parable  with  L.  of  Bethany,  who  did 
'go  to  them  from  the  dead,'  and  stiU  they  did 
not  repent.  More  probably,  the  name  sugeests  the 
helplessness  of  the  man,  so  far  as  his  feUow-men 
were  concerned.  Tertullian  argues  that  the  name 
proves  that  the  story  is  historical,  and  that  the 
scene  in  Hades  confirms  his  view  that  the  soul  is 
corporeal  {de  Animd,  vii.).  In  this  parable  also 
popular  usage  has  eiven  the  other  chief  character 
a  name.  In  the  West  'Dives'  has  become  almost 
a  proper  name ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
tradition  had  given  the  name  of  Ninenis  to  the 
rich  man  (Euthym.  Zig.  on  Lk  16*°). 

This  parable  is  the  counterpart  of  the  parable 
of  the  Unjust  Steward.  That  teaches  what  good 
results  may  be  won  by  a  wise  use  of  present 
advantages.  This  teaches  how  calamitons  are  the 
results  of  failing  to  make  a  wise  use  of  them.  It 
illustrates  also  the  preceding  saying,  that  what 
is  exalted  among  men  may  oe  an  aMmination  in 
the  sight  of  God  (Lk  16").  It  is  not  'Ebionitio.' 
It  neither  states  nor  implies  that  it  is  wick^  to 
be  rich.  Dives  is  condemned,  not  for  having  been 
wealthy,  but  for  having  found  in  wealth  his  highest 
good,  and  for  not  having  used  it  to  win  something 
better.  Out  of  this  mammon  he  might  have  made 
L.  and  others  his '  friends,'  and  through  them  have 
secured  'eternal  tabernacles.'  Both  halves  of  the 
parable  are  original,  and  each  is  needed  to  explain 
the  other.  It  is  a  grave  error  to  suppose  that  the 
scene  in  Hades  is  the  only  part  of  the  parable  that 
is  significant,  or  that  its  purpose  is  to  teach  us 
the  nature  of  the  unseen  world.  The  one  thing 
that  it  teaches  is  that  our  condition  there  depends 
upon  our  conduct  here,  and  that  this  may  produce 
a  complete  reversal  of  human  judgments.  The 
details  of  the  picture  represent  Jewish  ideas  about 
Sheol,  but  they  in  no  way  confirm  those  ideas. 
In  order  to  enable  us  to  realize  the  picture,  dis- 
embodied spirits  are  described  as  if  they  were 
bodies.  The  finger,  the  tongue,  the  flame,  ete., 
are  figurative,  for  the  actual  finger  and  tongue 
were  in  tlie  grave. 

In  both  lialves  of  the  parable  L.  (like  his  name- 
sake in  all  the  scenes  at  Bethany)  is  silent;  and 
his  silence  is  instructive.    It  indicates  that,  just 


as  Dives  is  not  punished  for  his  wealth,  ao  L.  i* 
not  rewarded  for  his  poverty.  He  is  rewarded  for 
his  patient  submission.  In  life  he  does  not  mur- 
mur at  Grod's  une<}ual  distribution  of  goods,  nor 
rail  at  Dives  for  his  neglect  of  him.  In  Sheol  he 
does  not  triumph  over  Dives,  nor  protest  against 
the  idea  of  his  being  at  his  beck  and  call.  He 
leaves  Abraham  (a  righteous  rich  man)  to  decide 
everything  ;  and  Abnuiam  points  out  that  as  the 
one  had  had  uninterrupted  luxury,  and  the  other 
unintemipted  misery,  m  life,  so  there  can  be  no 
interruption  in  the  reversed  conditions  of  either 
in  Sheol. 

The  hypothesis  that  Dives  and  his  five  brethren 
represent  six  of  the  Herods  (father,  sons,  and 
grandsons  being  called  brethren  for  simplification) 
18  incredible.  Those  who  hold  it  consistently 
maintain  that  the  parable  is  wrongly  attributed 
to  Christ,  and  is  a  later  composition.  Christ  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  made  a  personal  attack  of 
this  Kind  on  any  one,  although  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  censure  Antipas  publicly  (Lk  iX"). 

Tbe  belicl  tbat  I«ianu  waa  t,  leper  has  produced  nich  word! 
M  Ituzaro  tor  leper  and  laziarttto  or  Uaar-houte  lot  leper- 
hospitaL  Durisfr  tbe  Cniaadee  an  order  of  kni^hte  of  St. 
Lazarus  wu  founded  (1119,  1256),  with  the  speclai  duty  of 
protacting  aad  tendings  lepen.  It  lasted  till  modem  times,  but 
18  distinct  from  the  muoh  mon  modem  order  of  Lozarists  or 

A.  PLimMER. 


LEAD  (rn$h  'ophereth)  is  often  named  among  the 
spoils  from  Syria  under  Tahutmes  VI. ;  and  it  was 
common  enough  by  B.C.  1200  to  be  used  in  Egypt 
for  the  sinkers  of  fishing-nets.  This  use  was 
familiar  to  Israelites,  as  the  Song  of  Moses  has 
'  sank  like  lead  in  the  mighty  waters '  (£x  15"). 
Lead  in  the  literal  sense  is  mentioned  in  Nn  31" 
(P)  along  with  brass,  iron,  and  tin,  and  along  with 
the  same  metals  is  used  figuratively  of  Israel  in 
Ezk  22"  (cf.  v.»);  and  it  appears  in  Ezk  27"  along 
with  sUver,  iron,  and  tin  as  an  article  of  commerce 
brought  from  Tarshish  to  Tyre.  In  Job  19^*  the 
suHerer  exclaims,  'O  that  with  an  iron  pen  and 
lead  [my  words]  were  graven  in  the  rook  for  ever ! ' 
There  may  be  a  twofold  reference  here :  (a)  to  the 
use  of  a  leaden  tablet  to  be  written  on  with  an  iron 
pen,  (i)  to  the  cutting-out  of  an  inscription  on  a 
rock,  but  more  probably  there  is  but  one  figure 
before  Uie  mind  s  eye  of  the  speaker, — that  of 
pouring  molten  lead  into  the  letter-forms  sunk  in 
the  stone.  (See  Davidson  and  Dillmann,  ad  loe.). 
See,  further,  under  MINES,  MINING. 

W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. 

LEAH  (nifi,  Aeia). — The  elder  daughter  of  Laban, 
and  one  of  Jacob's  wives.  The  ruse  by  which  she  was 
palmed  off  by  her  father  upon  Jacob,  who  ima-;iimd 
that  he  was  marrying  Rachel,  is  described  in 
Gn  29""'-.  As  to  her  personal  appearance,  we  are 
told  that  her  eyes  were  n'isi,  which  the  LXX 
render  hydaeeyeU,  and  EV  by  '  tender,'  i.e.  weak  or 
dull.  The  context  and  the  etymology  of  the  word 
both  favour  tliis  meaning  rather  than  that  of 
'beautiful,'  which  is  attributed  to  the  word  by 
Onk.  and  Sa'adya,  who  imagine  that  the  sense 
intended  is,  that  thuagh  Lean  had  fine  eyes  she 
was  otherwise  not  so  handsome  as  Rachel.  By 
her  marriage  with  Jacob,  Leah  became  tbe  mother 
of  six  sons,  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Issachar, 
Zebulun,  and  a  daughter,  Dinah,  Gn  29^-»  30"'-  »■  -K 
See  Jacob,  vol.  ii.  p.  528.  Along  with  her  sister  she 
expressed  sympathy  with  Jacob  on  account  of  his 
treatment  by  Laban,  and  agreed  to  accompany 
her  husband  in  his  flight  from  her  father,  3V-'*-  ^. 
When  the  meeting  between  Jacob  and  Esau  was 
about  to  take  place,  Leah  and  her  children  were 
placed  in  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
handmaids  with  their  children  in  the  front  and 
Rachel  with  her  children  in  the  rear,  SS'-*-'.  Leah 
is  mentioned  in  4^'  as  having  been  buried  in  th< 
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 I  of  Machpelah,  having  evidently  died  prior  to 

Jacob's  going  down  to  Egypt.  In  Ru  4"  the 
women  who  invoke  a  blessing  on  the  union  of 
Boax  and  Rath,  make  honourable  mention  of  Leah 
and  Rachel  as  having  '  built '  the  house  of  Israel. 

It  is  clear  that  the  most  ancient  divirion  of 
Israel  distinguished  Leah  tribes  and  Rachel  tribes. 
Wellhansen  (Proltg.  150 ;  cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  Kiruhip, 
185,  257  ;  Stade,  ZATW  i.  112 ff.)  regards  Levi  as 
a  TOitronymic  derived  from  Leah.    See  Levi. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  Leah  is  somewhat  un- 
certain. Gray  (Heb.  Prop.  Names,  96)  accepts  the 
meaning  '  wild  cow '  (so  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship,  p. 
119['  bovine  antelopeH ;  Frd.  Delitzsoh,  Proleg.  80, 
and  [doubtfully]  Nbldeke,  ZDMG,  1886,  p.  167). 
Others,  aa  Haapt  (GGN,  1883,  p.  100),  compare  the 
Assyrian  li>at  in  the  sense  of  '  mistress.'  Upon  the 
ground  that  the  narrative  in  6n  29"  describes  the 
one  sister  as  ugly  and  the  other  as  beautiful,  Bali 
(in  SBOT,  ad  foe.)  suggesta  a  connexion  between 

19^2  (and  perhaps  and  the  Arab,  root  '  to 
be  ugly,'  II.  'to  look  ugly  or  malignantly.'  See 
Lane,  p.  2677.  J.  A  Selbie. 

LEANNOTH,  Pa  88  (title).— See  Mahalath  under 
art.  PsALBfs. 

LEASIHO  is  the  Ando-Saxon  ledsung,  <a  lie,' 
and  comes  from  leds,  '  false,'  which  Skeat  believeii 
U>  be  the  same  word  as  leds,  loose,  so  that '  leasing ' 
is  literally  '  looseness  of  8tia.tement.'  In  the  Acts 
of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  1424,  <  It  is  ordanyt — that 
all  lesingis  makaris  and  tellaris  of  thaim,  the 
quhiik  may  ingener  discorde  betuix  the  king  and 
nis  pepill, — salbe  challangit  be  thaim  that  power 
has,  and  tyne  lytf  and  gndis  to  the  king' — Jamie- 
Bon's  Scottish  Dictionary,  s.v.  'Lesing-makare.' 
And  still  older,  in  the  Preface  to  king  Alfred's 
Laws,  the  44th  article  is,  OnscOna  tha  &  ledsunga 
s  ■  Shun  thou  ever  leasings.'  Wyclif  uses  the  word 
often.  Thus,  Jn  8**  '  Whanne  he  [the  deuel] 
■pekith  a  lesinge,  he  spekith  of  his  owne  thingis ; 
for  he  is  a  lyiere,  and  fadir  of  it.'  He  also  lias 
the  forms  •  leasing-maker,'  Pr  21',  and  'leasing- 
monger,'  as  Sir  Wi"  'Betere  is  a  theef  than  the 
cnstomablenesse  of  a  man,  a  leesyngmongere '  (1382, 
'than  the  besynesse  of  a  man  Here').  With 
Wyclif 8  translation  of  Jn  8**  cf.  Knox,  Historie, 
p.  288,  '  But  who  can  correct  the  leasings  of  such 
as  in  all  thines  show  them  the  sons  of  the  Father 
of  all  lies ' ;  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  ii.  217,  '  And 
the  devill  is  called  a  Iyer,  and  the  father  of 
learanges.  Wherfore  all  thinge,  which  in  visage 
or  apparaunce  pretendeth  to  be  any  other  than 
verily  it  is,  may  be  named  a  leasinge ;  the  execution 
whereof  is  frande,  whiche  is  in  eflecte  but  untrouthe, 
enemie  to  trouthe,  and  consequently  enemye  to 
god ' ;  and  Twysden,  Deeem  Script,  col.  2650,  '  For 
before  that  the  fende  fader  of  lesynges  was  lowside, 
was  never  this  gabbyng  contryvede.' 

The  word  occurs  three  times  in  A  V,  Ps  4'  '  how 
long  will  ye  love  vanity,  and  seek  after  leasing  ? ' 
(Heo.  ajj  w'psf,  Wye.  'sechen  lesing,'  Gov.  'seke 
after  lyes,'  Gen. '  seking  lyes,'  Douay  '  seeke  lying,' 
Bish.  '  seeke  after  leasing,'  RV  '  seek  after  false- 
hood' [so  also  Driver,  Parall.  Psalter,  with  note 
*».«.  probably  vain  plans  (2')  for  the  ruin  of  the 
Psalmist,  and  false  charges  or  calumnies  against 
him,' to  which  he  adds  on  p.  487,  under  Corrujenda, 
'  Or  better,  perhaps,  false  and  baseless  imputations ' 
by  impatient  and  distrustful  companions,  '  reflect- 
ing discredit  upon  the  Psalmist ']) ;  6"  Thou  shalt 
destroy  them  uiat  speak  leasing'  (dj;  Wye. 
''Thou  schalt  leese  aUe  that  speken  leesyng,'  Gov. 
'Thou  destroyest  the  lyers,  Gen.  'Thou  shalt 
destroy  them  that  speake  lyes,'  Dou.  '  Thou  wilt 
destroy  al  that  speake  lie,'  Bish.  'Thou  shalt 


destroy  them  that  speake  leasing,'  RV  'Thou 
shalt  destroy  them  that  speak  lies ') ;  2  £s  14" 
'For  the  truth  is  fled  far  away,  and  leasing  is 
hard  at  hand'  {appropinqriabit  mendacium,  RV 
'  For  the  truth  shall  withdraw  itself  further  off, 
and  leasing  be  hard  at  hand ' ;  the  AV  is  a^ain 
the  tr*  of  the  Bishops).  In  Is  59*  Gov.  has '  leasmg ' 
as  tr«  of  -^f  ( A V  and  RV  '  lies '). 

The  word,  which  is  frequently  used  by  Spenser  in 
his  antiquated  English,  is  found  only  twice  in 
Shaks.  {Twelfth  Night,  I.  v.  105,  and  Coriolanus, 
V.  iL  22),  and  by  the  time  of  Thomas  Fuller  hod 
dropped  out  of  use.  In  Ch.  Hist.  m.  i.  33,  Fuller 
says,  '  Amongst  the  many  simoniacal  Prelates  that 
swarmed  in  the  land,  Herbert,  Bishop  of  Thetford, 
must  not  be  forgotten  ;  nicknamed  (or  fitnamed 
shall  I  say?)  Losing,  that  is,  the  Flatterer;  our  old 
English  word  leasing  for  lying  retains  some  afiBnity 
thereunto,  and  at  tiiis  day  we  call  an  insinuating 
fellow  a  Glozing  Gompanion.'       J.  Hastings. 

LEATHER,  LEATHERN  {iis  'Or,  «/>/«i,2e/>{«iru'ot). 
— Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist  wore  a  girdle  of 
leather  (2  K  !•  "hF  *!<,  Mt  Z*,  Mk  1»  fii^ij  Sepnarlni. 
In  the  last  passage  AV  needlessly  introduces  the 
variety,  '^rdle  olskin').  Although  mentioned  in 
£V  only  m  connexion  with  girdles,  leather  must 
have  been  used  for  many  purposes.  The  Heb.  and 
Gr.  words  properly  mean  skin  ;  and  in  such  passages 
as  Ex  25'  ('  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  badgers'  skins' ) 
they  clearly  refer  to  tanned  skins, and  perhaps  in  Nu 
31^  ('all  that  is  mode  of  skins ')  they  do  the  same. 
Leather  was  used  for  thongs,  latchet«  of  sandals, 
etc.  Water-bottles  and  wine-bottles  were  often 
made  of  leather,  as  at  the  present  day  in  Syria  and 
Palestine.  The  Egyptians  used  it  for  many  pur- 
poses besides  those  mentioned,  such  as  coverings 
tor  shields,  seats  of  chairs,  etc.  (WiUdnaon,  Anc. 
Egyp.  ii.  185-189) ;  also  for  writing  {ib.  183),  rolls 
being  made  of  it  like  papyrus.  See,  further.  Skis  , 
Tanner.  H.  Porter. 

LEAVE. — ^The  verb  to  leave  is  often  used  in  AV 
in  the  sense  of  'desist,'  'leave  ofl°,'  as  Gn  18" 
'  And  the  LORD  went  his  way,  as  soon  as  he  had 
left  communing  with  Abraham ' ;  Ru  1"  '  When 
she  saw  that  she  was  stedfastly  minded  to  go  with 
her,  then  she  left  speaking  unto  her ' ;  Ac  21" 
'  when  they  saw  the  chief  captain  and  the  soldiers, 
they  left  beating  of  Paul.'  Gf.  Tind.  Expos. 
p.  106,  'He  that  Duildeth  a  costly  house  even  to 
the  tiling,  will  not  leave  there,  and  lose  so  great 
cost  for  so  small  a  trifle  more.'  So  Latimer, 
of  the  Plough,  '  If  I  mi^lit  see  any  such  inclination 
in  you,  that  you  would  leave  to  be  merciless,  and 
begin  to  be  charitable,  I  would  then  hope  well  of 
you  ' ;  and  Shaks.  /  Henry  IV.  V.  v.  44 — 
*  Let  til  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.' 

'  Leave  oB'  is  also  found  in  AV,  as  Sir  23"  '  All 
bread  is  sweet  to  a  whoremonger,  he  will  not  leave 
off  till  he  die '  ;  47**  '  But  the  Lord  will  never 
leave  off  his  mercy.'  And  it  is  used  both  with  the 
ptep.  in  -ing,  and  with  to  and  the  infin.,  as  'Gn  17" 
'  And  he  left  ofl'  talking  with  him ' ;  1  K  15"  '  he 
left  off  building  of  Kamah  ' ;  Gn  11'  '  they  left  oft 
to  build  the  city ' ;  Hos  4"  '  they  have  left  off  to 
take  heed  to  the  Lord.'  In  Gn  17'-^  Tindale's 
Pent,  of  1530  has  '  left  of  talking,'  but  the  ed.  of 
1534  'left  talking.' 

In  Ac  IS"  and  2  Go  2"  Iroriaaoiuu  is  ti"  '  take 
leave  of.'  RV  retains  this  tr.  and  introduces  it  in 
Mk  6*'  for  AV  '  send  awav '  j  but  in  Lk  9"  RV 
retains  '  bid  farewell '  of  AV,  and  in  14"  (the  only 
other  occurrence  of  the  Gr.  verb  in  NT)  changes 
A V  '  forsake '  into  '  renounce. '  The  verb  iurrdioiuu 
is  once  (Ac  21')  rendered  '  take  leave  of '  in  AV, 
when  BV  prefers  '  bid  farewell.' 
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With  the  expreesion  in  Ao  21'  'Now  when  we 
had  discovered  Cypms,  we  left  it  on  the  left  hand ' : 
ct.  Ao  20"  Rheiu.  '  Paul  had  purposed  to  saile 
leaving  Epheaus '  j  Nu  34"  Tina.  '  And  then  goo 
downe  at  the  lordayne,  and  leve  at  the  salte 
sea ' ;  and  especially  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  14, 
'  whiche  yle  we  lefte  on  our  lefte  hande  towardes 
Grece.'  J.  Hastings. 

LEAVEN  (iMr>  tim,  /erfn«n(um).— The  Hebrew 
word  ti'or  which  probably  expresses  the  idea 
of  fermentation,  is  found  only  five  times  in  the 
OT  (Ex  IS"*-"  ly,  Lv  2",  Dt  16<);  more  commonly 
we  find  a  word  from  another  root,  denoting  to 
be  aour,  and  hence  to  he  leavened  fyOme?]. 
Bread,  kneaded  in  a  baking  trough  (iriKjip  Ex  8* 
12^),  and  leavened,  probably  by  means  of  a  lump 
of  fermented  dongh,  must  have  been  a  common 
article  of  food  among  the  Israelites ;  but  as  time 
was  required  to  allow  the  leaven  to  work  (Hos  7*), 
bread  of  another  kind  was  nsed  when  food  was 
required  at  short  notice.  This  took  the  form  of 
unleavened  cakes  (Gn  19*,  6",  1  S  W,**),  called 
mtiffdth  (rfee)),  either  as  bemg  sweet,  unsoored 
(n^s'to  suck,'  so  Gies.),  or  on  account  of  their 
dry,  insipid  character  (Fleischer  in  Levy,  NHWB 
iiL  315;  Nowack,  Beh.  Arch.  ii.  145).  It  was, 
according  to  Ex  12"- "  (JE),  unleavened  cakes  of 
this  kind  that  the  Israelites  baked  for  themselves 
on  their  harried  departure  from  Egypt,  since  they 
had  not  time  to  leaven  their  doagh. 

In  early  times  leavened  bread,  as  a  oonunon 
article  of  food,  probably  formed  a  part  of  a  sacri- 
ficial meal,  ana  of  the  gifts  ofiisred  to  the  Deity 
by  the  worshipper  (cf.  18  IC).  In  the  Northern 
kmgdom  leaven  was  an  accompaniment  of  the 
thank-ofiering,  though  Amos  seems  to  refer  to  the 
custom  in  terms  of  disapproval  (Am  4').  Traces  of 
a  similar  usa^e  are  to  be  found  even  in  P ;  for  the 
shewbread  (Lv  24'-'  [P])  was  probably  leavened, 
while  leavened  cakes,  as  bread  of  the  first-fruits, 
formed  part  of  the  sacred  gifts  presented  at  the 
Feast  of  Weeks  (Lv  23",  cf.  »  [H]),  and  also 
accompanied  the  peace-offering,  when  offered  as 
a  thanksgiving  (Lv  7"  [P]).  In  none  of  these 
cases,  however,  was  the  leavened  bread  actually 
placed  upon  the  altar.  On  the  other  hand,  to  eat 
anything  leavened,  or  even  to  keep  it  in  the  house, 
was  strictly  forbidden  during  the  seven  days  of 
maffCth  (Ex  13*-'  23"  34"  [JE],  Dt  16"  *  »,  Ex 
12"-»,  Lv  23«-»,  Nu  28"  [P]),  a  festival  which  was 
originally  distinct  from  tlie  Passover,  though  Dt 
shows  a  tendency  to  combine  the  two  (Dt  1^,  and 
cf.  Driver,  ad  loe.).  A  historical  explanation  of 
the  prohibition  is  given  in  JE,  where,  as  we  saw, 
the  use  of  unleavened  cakes  is  connected  with  the 
events  of  the  exodus  (Ex  and  a  connexion 

between  the  exodus  and  moffSth  is  suggested  else- 
where (Ex  IS"-  23"  34").  Similarly,  in  Dt  16» 
the  unleavened  cakes  of  this  season  are  termed 
'the  bread  of  aflSiution,'  from  their  association 
with  the  Egyptian  bondage  of  the  Israelites,  and 
their  hurried  departure.  Probably,  however,  the 
feast  of  mazzCth  was  originally  the  opening  festival 
of  the  harvest  season  (ct.  Dt  16»,  Lv  23'"'-) ;  in  this 
case  the  use  of  leavened  cakes  may  be  explained 
from  the  use  of  new  com,  hastily  prepared  for 
food  in  the  busy  time  at  the  beginning  of  harvest, 
and  from  the  desire  not  to  mix  the  first-fruits  with 
the  last  year's  dough  (see  Wellhausen,  Proleg., 
Eng.  tr.  pp.  85-87  ;  Nowack,  ffeb.  Arch.  iL  146 f.). 
The  more  general  prohibition  of  leaven  in  sacri- 
fices was  doubtless  due  to  the  association  of  the 
processes  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction.  Leaven 
was  regarded  as  a  source  of  corruption  ;  and  ac- 
cordinriy  P  excludes  it  from  any  meal-offering 
(Lv  2"  6",  and  cf.  Dillni.  ad  loc),  and  lays  down 
Uie  principle  that  nothing  leavened,  nor  even 


honey,  which  might  produce  fermentation  (cf. 
Pliny,  11,  15),  was  to  be  burnt  as  an  offering  to 
J".  The  laws  in  JE  (Ex  23"  34»)  also  forbid  the 
nse  of  leaven  in  a  sacrifice,  but  in  both  passages 
a  special  reference  is  made  to  the  Passover,  an<l 
it  IS  possible  that  the  prohibition  was  originally 
confined  to  this  feast  (ot.  BS  p.  203  f . ). 

The  association  of  leaven  and  corruption  is  not 
confined  to  the  OT.  Plutarch  explains  on  this 
ground  why  the  Flamen  Dialia  was  not  permitted 
to  eat  bread  prepared  with  leaven  {Quass.  Bom. 
109) ;  and  fennentum  is  used  in  Persius  for  '  cor- 
ruption '  {Sat.  i.  24).  In  the  NT  there  is,  indeed, 
the  parable  of  the  leaven,  where  its  unseen  influ- 
ence and  penetrating  power  is  taken  as  a  symbol 
of  tiiegrowtii  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  (Nit  13", 
Lk  13*^);  but  daewhere  our  Lord  warns  His 
disciples  against  the  'leaven'  of  the  Pbariseea 
and  of  Herod  (Mt  16»-",  Mk  8»«-,  Lk  12") ;  and  St. 
Paul,  emphasizing  its  secret  and  expansive  work- 
ing, quotes  the  proverb,  '  A  little  leaven  leavens 
the  whole  lump  (Gal  5",  1  Co  6'),  to  warn  his 
converts  against  the  contagious  example  of  evil- 
doers, and  exhorts  them  to  purge  out  the  old  leaven 
of  malice  and  wickedness  (1  Co  5').  Similarly,  in 
Rabbinical  writers  leaven  is  used  as  a  ^anbol  of 
evil :  thus  K.  Alexander  nrays  against '  the  leaven 
in  the  dough,'  i.e.  the  evil  inclination  in  the  heart, 
which  prevents  man  from  doing  the  will  of  God 
(Tabn.  Beraehoth,  17a;  and  of.  Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Ueb.  on  Mt  I6').  H.  A.  Whitb. 

LEBANA  m)),  Neh  7^  or  LBBANAH  m)), 
Ezr  2^.— The  head  of  a  family  of  returning  exiles, 
caUed  in  1  Es  6»  Labaiuu 

LEBANON  (in  prose  with  art.  ]^i^^D,  except  2  Ch  2^^ 
[Heb."*] ;  in  poetry  18  times  with  art.,  20  times 
without.  LXX  Aiparoi,  generally  with  art. ;  Vulg. 
Libanus).* — Derived  from  root  [p^]  'to  be  white,' 
either  from  the  snow  which  covers  the  snmraits 
seven  months  in  the  year,  or  from  the  light  colour 
of  the  limestone  in  its  upper  ranges. 

Lebanon  is  mentioned  m  the  OT  over  60  times, 
but  almost  two-thirds  of  the  references  occur  in 
poetical  passages.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  NT. 
vVhile  included  in  the  land  assigned  to  the  Israel- 
ites, Jos  13'  (D'),  these  mountains  were  never  con- 
quered  by  them  (.Jg  3'"*),  the  actual  limit  of  con- 
quest being  '  Baal-gad  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon, 
under  Mount  Hermon'  (Jos  11").  This  valley  of 
Lebanon  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Ccele-Syria, 
and  is  the  modem  Bukd,  Anti-Libanns  proper 
is  mentioned  but  once  in  the  OT  as  'Lebanon 
towards  the  sunrising'  (Jos  13*).  The  Hivites  ore 
said  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  Lebanon  (Jg  3'),  and 
the  Giblites  dwelt  at  Gebal  (the  modem  Jehail, 
Greek  Byblog,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains)  (Jos 
13*- ').  During  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  Lebanon 
appears  to  have  been  subject  to  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre,  who  contracted  to  bring  cedar  trees,  firs, 
and  almug  (algnm)  trees  by  sea  to  Joppa  for  the 
temple  (1  K  5',  2  Cb  2*).  On  the  other  hand, 
Solomon  appears  to  have  erected  buildings  in  the 
Lebanon  (1  K  a"*,  2  Ch  8«).  At  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple,  after  the  restoration,  cedar  trees  were 
again  brought  from  the  Lebanon  (Ezr  3^).  See, 
further,  art.  Cedar. 

Mt.  Lebanon  runs  N.N.E.-S.S.W.  for  85  miles 
from  Nahr  Kasmtyeh,  lat.  33°  20'  (known  as  the 
Lit&ny,  the  classic  Leontes,  along  its  upper  course), 
bo  '  Nahr  el-Kebir,  the  ancient  Eleutnerus.  The 
plain  of  the  Buka'  separates  it  from  the  Anti- 
Libanus,  which,  'starting  from  the  Barada,  runf 
for  65  miles  roughly  parallel  to  the  Lebanon. 

*  The  nune  appears  In  Aorr.  M  Laindnu,  ete.  (see  Scbrader 
COT*  on  1  K  &1>),  and  in  EK>-p.  perhapa  aa  Ramarmu  (see  W 
Max  Uuller,  A:  u.  Bunp.  19St.,  StU). 
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Strabo  (zvL)  represents  the  two  ranges  as  parallel, 
but  is  in  error  in  stating  their  direction  :  Lebanon, 
according  to  him,  beginning  at  Tripolis,  and  Anti- 
Libanos  at  Sidon,  bout  mnning  towards  Damascus. 
The  foot-hills  of  Lebanon — the  western  range — 
rise  abruptly  fcom  the  seashore,  except  for  the 
Barrow  strip  of  plain  at  Sidon,  and  for  the  tri- 
angular projections  of  the  promontories  of  Bey- 
rout  and  Tripoli  At  its  southern  end  the  main 
ridge  is  divided  into  two  ranges,  rouglily  parallel, 
by  the  hcookZctharAiU,  whicl^  after  flowing  south- 
wards, tonis  abruptly  wc»t  and  enters  the  sea 
■oath  of  Sidon.  The  eastern  ridge  is  known  as 
Jebel  Bi^n,  and  the  western  as  Jebel  Taura  (alt. 
4fi00  ft.).  Both  are  more  or  less  wooded.  Near 
the  plateau  on  which  stands  Ke/r  Houni,  these 
two  ridges  merge  into  one,  whicb  is  separ- 
ated from  the  twin  peaks  Taumdt  Niha  (alt. 
5625  ft.  and  6550  ft.)  by  a  notch  600  ft.  deep.  The 
ridge  now  becomes  higher  and  more  pronounced, 
rising  to  an  altitude  varying  from  5500  to  7000  ft 
Its  various  parts  are  locally  named  from  the  larger 
villages,  as  Jdiel  Niha,  and  Jebel  Bariik.  North 
of  the  latter  the  ridge  fails  to  an  altitude  of  4700 
ft.,  and  is  crossed  oy  a  transverse  ridge,  Jebel 
Kuneiseh  (alt.  6960  ft ).  A  narrow  watershed  con- 
nects this  with  J^>el  ^ann(n,  a  triangular-shaped 
mountain— one  face  being  parallel  to  the  sea,  one 
in  the  line  of  the  main  ridge,  and  the  third  or 
northern  one  running  roughly  east  and  west.  Its 
highest  point  is  on  the  eastern  face.  From  a 
distance  the  top  appears  to  be  level,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  rough  owing  to  numerous  conical 
depressions,  in  wlhich  snow  may  be  found  late  into 
the  summer.  For  some  distance  beyond  ^nnin 
the  top  of  the  main  ridge  is  really  a  broad,  rolling 
plateau,  called  Jebel  Muneitri,  varying  in  altitude 
from  5800  to  6000  ft.  North  of  the  village  'AkAi  nh 
the  altitude  increases  rapidly,  and  the  western 
part  of  this  broad  mass  is  broken  up  by  a  series  of 
mtricate  ridges,  suddenly  breaking  down  into  the 
great  amphitheatre  of  tne  Jfahr  ^cuiitha.  This 
IS  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  narrowed  main 
ridge,  joining  on  to  the  huge  mass  which  forms 
the  northern  side  of  the  amphitheatre.  This  is 
named  as  a  whole  I?ahr  el-^cuftb,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  two  series  of  peaks,  roughly  parallel, 
rar>-ing  in  height  from  9800  to  10,225  ft.  The 
highest  peak  is  called  i/ede/  Mukhmal  by  Burton, 
but  no  local  trace  of  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  recovered  by  later  travellers.  The  western 
face  of  this  northern  mass  is  a  series  of  sheer 
cliffs.  To  the  north  another  great  amphitheatre 
opens  out,  in  which  are  found  the  head  waters  of 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Nakr  el-B&rid.  Be- 
yond this  rises  the  Jebel  el-Abiadh  (alt.  7380  ft.), 
after  which  the  mountain  breaks  down  to  the 
valley  of  the  Nahr  el-Kebtr,  and  the  low,  rolling 
hills  joining  the  Lebanon  to  the  mountains  of  the 
A'vsetriyeh. 

With  very  few  exceptions  all  the  Lebanon  streams 
rise  on  the  western  face.  South  of  Beyrout  the 
main  rivers  have  their  sonrces  in  high  valleys  be- 
tween ridges  approximately  parallel  to  the  main 
ridge.  Their  course  is  thus  first  southerly,  then 
westerly,  to  the  sea.  They  are  the  Zaharani,  the 
Aunoalt  (Bostrenus),  and  tne  DamAr  (the  Tamnias 
of  Strabo,  and  the  Damuras  of  Polybius).  North 
of  Beyrout  the  head  waters  of  the  rivers  are  in 
wide  amphitheatres,  separated  from  each  other 
by  narrow  watersheds,  in  places  6000  to  6000  ft. 
high ;  and  in  their  course  to  the  sea  they  break 
through  the  spurs  of  the  great  hill  in  narrow 
gorgea.  The  western  face  of  the  Lebanon  is  thus 
exto«mely  rugged  and  varied  in  contour.  The 
main  streams  are — Nahr  Be^rotU  (the  Magoras), 
with  its  two  branches,  risug  on  the  face  of 
Kuneiseh,  and  between  Kuneiseh  and  §anntn 


respectively,  Nahr  el-Kelb  (Lycus  flumen)  drain- 
ing l^annin  ;  Nahr  Ibrahim  (tne  Adonis)  with  its 
main  sources  at  Af ka  and '  Akflrah ;  Nahr  y'-Jauz ; 
Nahr  ^adtaha,  draining  the  Cedar  amphitheatre, 
and  entering  the  sea  at  Tripoli;  Nahr  el-BArid; 
and,  finally,  the  boundary  river,  Nahr  el-Kebtr, 
which  sweeps  around  the  northern  end  of  the 
mountain.  The  eastom  face  of  Lebanon  presents 
a  very  different  aspect  from  the  western,  as  it 
slopes  directly  down  to  the  plain  of  the  Bul^a', 
sometimes  with  no  foot-hilli^  and  unbroken  by 
any  important  valleys,  except  at  the  south  end  of 
Kuneiseh  and  at  Za^leh,  where  the  Nahr  Berdaftni 
comes  out  of  a  wild  gorge.  There  are  several  large 
fountains  at  the  be^  of  the  main  ridge,  and  the 
Lake  Yammlineh,  with  its  intermittent  fountain*, 
lies  in  a  depression  between  the  main  ridge  and 
the  partly  wooded  foot-hills,  north-west  of  Budbek. 

A  few  words  as  to  geology.  The  Lebanon  is  com- 
posed of  three  conformable  series  of  strata,  all  of 
which  are  sometimes  exposed  on  the  rides  of  the 
deepest  valleys.  The  lowest  is  regarded  some 
autnorities  as  lower  cretaceous,  by  others  as  upper 

i'urassic.  It  oonsiste  of  several  thousand  feet  of 
lard,  thick-layered  limestone,  containing  few 
fossils,  among  which  are  sponges,  corals,  brachio- 
pods,  and,  most  characteristic,  Cidaris  glandaria, 
from  which  the  formation  has  been  named  the 
Glandaria  limestone.  While  forming  the  bottom 
of  the  deepest  valleys,  by  foldings  it  is  in 
places  elevated  to  the  height  of  from  4000  to 
5000  ft  It  weathers  into  grand  castellated 
rocks,  whose  bluish-grey  sides  are  beautifully 
fluted  by  the  frosts  and  rains.  The  second  series 
of  strata  has  been  named  from  a  characteristic 
fossil,  Trigonia  syriaea,  the  Trigonia  zone.  It 
consisto  of  sandstone,  soft  limestone,  and  day, 
with  here  and  there  small  quantities  of  poor 
bituminous  coal  and  bituminous  limestone,  with 
pyrites  and  efflorescent  salts.  The  sandstone  is 
from  fifty  to  several  hundred  feet  thick,  and  by  its 
red  colour  serves  readily  to  distinguish  the  other 
series  of  rocks.  Most  of  the  Lebuion  pines  grow 
on  this  sandstone.  The  limestone  and  clays  of  the 
Trigonia  zone  may  attain  a  thickness  of  from  600 
to  1000  ft,  and  are  very  rich  in  fossils.  The 
third  series  has  been  named  the  Hippurite  lime- 
stone, as  some  of  ite  strate  are  almost  entirely 
composed  of  fragmente  of  hippurites,  which  in 
places  are  found  well  preserved.  There  are  also 
many  nerineaa.  The  nippurite  limestone  occurs 
on  the  sides  of  Lebanon,  where,  with  the  other 
formations,  it  is  extensively  faulted  and  folded, 
and  it  forms  the  summits  of  all  the  highest  moun- 
tains, where  it  is  in  most  cases  nearly  level. 
Its  greatest  thickness  must  be  nearly  5000  ft. 
At  low  levels  near  the  sea  are  found  chalks, 
with  and  without  flint,  which  are  the  uppermost 
of  the  cretaceous  rocks,  and  which  appear  to  have 
been  deposited  after  the  mass  of  the  mountains 
was  weQ  above  the  sea,  since  they  are  in  no  case 
found  in  the  centre  of  the  range.  In  several 
localities  the  chalk  has  yielded  numerous  finely- 
preserved  fishes.  Upon  the  chalk  is  found  soft 
miocene  limestone,  and  a  porous  sandstone  of  a 
quartemary  date  which  is  largely  calcareous. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Lebanon  presents  some  magnificent  scenery. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  salient  features  of  this 
border-land  to  their  country  seized  upon  the  im- 
a^'ination  of  the  Hebrew  poets.  The  deep  and 
sudden  gorges,  the  sweeping  amphitheatres,  the 
variety  of  colouring  in  the  soit  the  towering 
snow-covered  peaks,  the  gushing  founteins, — all 
unite  in  producing  pictures  of  almo^  bewildering 
variety.  Villages  are  scattered  everywhere ;  some 
nestle  at  the  mountain  base,  others  cling  to  the 
steep  sides,  while  still  others  are  perched  on  ridges 
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over  4000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Manv  of  the  bald 
promontories  of  rock  are  crownea  by  belfried 
monasteries.  The  extent  of  cultivation  is  extra- 
ordinary, and  the  system  of  terracing  is  carried 
to  a  height  of  almost  6000  ft.  Wheat,  the  vine, 
the  olive,  the  mulberry,  and  the  walnut  all  abound. 
The  water  from  the  various  fountains  is  carefully 
stored  np  and  led  off  in  irrigation.  A  consider- 
able quantity  of  silk  is  manufactured.  The 
Lebanon  was  once  well  wooded,  bat  the  charcoal 
bnmers  and  the  browsing  goat  are  now  powerful 
destructive  agents.  The  valley  of  the  Nahr  Ibra- 
him, however,  is  still  thickly  wooded  with  oak  and 
pine,  while  the  stream  is  shaded  with  plane  trees. 
Besides  the  historic  grove  of  the  cedars  above 
Besherreh,  there  are  stui  small  groves  on  the  ridge 
south  of  Enneiseh,  and  a  more  extensive  forest  at 
el-Hadeth,  south  of  the  Mahr  Eadlsha.  Jaekals 
abound,  but  hynnas,  wolves,  and  panthers  are  fast 
disappearing. 

Of  ancient  buildings  there  are  very  few  traces, 
the  principal  ones  being  the  ruin  at  Deir  el-^ula'a, 
above  the  Beyrout  river;  ftUdat  d-Fukra,  near 
^anntn;  and  the  temple  of  Venns  at  Afka,  the 
source  of  the  Adonis.  This  was  destroyed  by 
Constantine  owing^  to  the  licentious  rites  practised 
there.  The  site  is  striking:  behind  the  temple 
there  rises,  for  1200  ft.,  an  almost  perpendicular 
cliff,  richly  coloured,  at  the  base  of  which  is 
a  large  cave,  from  which  in  the  spring-time  a 
volume  of  water  gushes  forth,  immediately  joining 
the  perennial  stream,  which  plunges  down  in  a 
series  of  three  cascades.  The  water  is  said  to  be 
at  times  impregnated  with  mineral  salts,  giving 
a  red  colour,  typifying  to  the  ancients  the  blood 
of  Adonis.  At  tne  mouth  of  Nahr  el-Kelb  are  in- 
scriptions in  Assyrian,  E^ptian,  and  Greek.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  wild  J^adtsha  gorge  there  are 
many  early  anchorite  caves ;  in  front  of  some  of 
them  convents  have  been  erected — ^notably  f^an- 
nuHn,  the  traditional  seat  of  the  Maronite  patri- 
arch. 

The  feudal  system  lasted  in  the  Lebanon  far  into 
the  present  century.  In  consequence  of  tlie 
massacres  of  1860  the  government  of  the  mountains 
was  reorganized,  with  a  Christian  governor  under 
the  general  protection  of  the  Powers.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  half  a  million,  and  includes  the 
following  sects,  which  are  ^ven  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  order  of  their  numbers,  the  most 
nnmeioiu  being  first : — 

Uaronites. 

Oreek  Ortbodox. 

Druzes. 

Pftpal  Greeks. 

MutawUeh. 

MohoinmedaiHi 

Protefltanta. 

Syiiao  and  Anneniaa. 

In  general  the  Druzes  are  to  be  fonnd  south  of 
the  Beyront  river,  while  the  stronghold  of  the 
Maronites  is  to  the  north.  (For  details  as  to 
the  Maronites,  see  PEFSt,  1892,  Bliss).  Owing 
to  recent  efforts  of  missionaries,  both  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic,  the  number  of  schools  is 
very  lar^e.  The  natural  abilities  of  the  Lebanese 
are  decidedly  above  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
peasantry  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 

The  Buka'.  —  The  Lebanon  is  divided  from  the 
Anti-Libanus  by  a  broad  valley  known  in  its 
southern  part  as.  the  Bttka'  el- Aziz,  and  in  its 
northern  part  as  SM-Ba'albek.  It  is  drained  by 
two  rivers,  the  Lifdny  (Leontes),  which  rises  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Baalbek  and  flows  south, 
and  by  the  'Asi  (Orontes),  which  rises  a  short 
distance  farther  north,  and  flows  northward.  The 
waterslied  is  almost  imperceptible.  The  Buka' 
proper  is  very  fertile,  and  supports  a  large  popula- 


tion in  the  villages  scattered  over  it,  and  especially 
in  the  valleys  along  its  sides.  The  northern  end 
is  much  less  fertile.  (For  the  splendid  ruins  of 
Bdalbek  see  reff.  at  end  of  this  article).  At  its 
southern  end  the  plain  suddenly  contracts  into 
a  narrow  gor^e,  through  which  the  Lit&ny  flows. 
Both  the  plam  and  Anti-Libanus  are  subject  to 
the  Governor  of  Damascus. 

j&nti-LibannB,  Jth  1'  only  ('Aj^tXt/SavM.  In  Dt  1* 
3*  II"  and  Jos  1*  9'  the  Heb.  |'i:?i>  is  rendered  by 
' ArrOd^iwin). — The  southern  limit  of  Anti-Libanus 
may  be  conveniently  placed  at  the  Barada  river 
and  Damascus,  leaving  the  moimtains  to  the  south 
to  be  considered  us  part  of  the  system  of  Mount 
Hermon.  It  runs  roughly  parallel  to  the  Lebanon 
for  65  miles,  terminating  rather  abruptly  at  the 
plain  of  Hums.  The  mam  ridge  is  separated  from 
the  plain  of  Ccele-Syria  by  a  small  plain  and  ridge 
at  the  north  end ;  by  a  rough  mass  of  low  ridges, 
called  Jebel  J^usha'a,  in  the  central  part ;  and  by 
the  plain  of  Zebed&ni  with  ridge  in  the  southern 
part.  At  the  north  the  main  ridge  is  narrow,  but 
broken  bv  a  series  of  prominent  peaks ;  the  central 
mass  is  broader,  higher,  and  rougher;  while  the 
southern  part  is  diversified  by longwadis leading 
off  to  the  east,  with  a  single  wady  (Hariri)  leading 
to  the  south.  To  the  east  of  the  main  ridge  there 
is  a  descending  series  of  plateaux,  gradually 
dropping  to  the  level  of  the  plain  of  Damascus, 
and  separated  by  five  ridges  which  spread  out 
somewhat  like  a  fan,  and  which,  if  produced, 
would  meet  in  the  main  mass  of  Hermon. 

The  highest  olateau  (alt.  6255  ft.),  which  is 
called  'Aicd  el- Ward,  drains  northward,  past  the 
towns  Yabr&d  and  Nebk,  and  is  watered  by  a  num- 
ber of  fine  fountains.  The  principal  pealcs  of  the 
Anti-Libanus  are :  Ifalimat  ff&ba  (8250),  ffcUimat 
^drah  (8150),  and  ^alimat  ^urrait  (8150)  at  the 
northern  end ;  Tdla'ai  Milsa  (8755)  in  the  central 
mass;  Abu  el-^tn  (8135)  and  the  Biaddn  ridi'e 
(8090)  farther  south.  The  only  considerable 
streams  of  Anti-Libanus  are  the  Yahfilfah,  empty- 
ing into  the  Li^ny ;  ^elbUn,  flowing  eastward  to 
the  Damascus  plain ;  and  the  Barada  (Abana  of 
Scripture).  This  important  river  has  its  main 
upper  source  in  the  south  end  of  the  plain  of 
Zebed&ni,  in  a  beautiful  pool  fed  by  many  springs, 
but  drains  the  whole  of  that  plain  ;  the  volume  of 
water  is  much  more  than  doubled  by  the  founuiin 
oi' Ain  Fijeh,  which  joins  it  less  than  half-way  to 
Damascus. 

LmRATmis.— The  geofrmpMcal  and  geological  deecriptioiu 

are  oondensed  from  unpublished  notes  made  by  Profewor 
West  and  Professor  Day  respectively,  both  of  the  Syrian 
l^testont  College,  Be>*rout.  Tbe  table  of  population  is  taken 
from  the  Book  of  Statistics  of  tbe  l.ebanon,  published  in  Arabic, 
1808.  Tbe  reader  may  refer  further  to  such  work*  as  Bobinwn, 
iL«36fl.,«aS;  Q.  k-BmiOt,  BGHHitl. ;  Bubl,d/>110; 
Burton  and  Drake,  Unexplond  Syria ;  de  Saulcy,  Jountey 
round  the  Dead  Sea,  etc.,  ii.  66811.  (eapedally  on  the  mint 
of  Baalbek).  K.  J.  BlISS. 

LEBAOTH  (Mm?^  perhaps  '  lionesses'). — A  citvin 
S.  Judah,  Jos  15".  Site  unknown.  It  is  called  in 
Jos  19°  Beth-lebaoth,  and  in  I  Ch  4"  (perhaps  by 
textual  error)  Beth-blri  (wh.  see). 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

LEBBAEUS  (Ae/Sdatot)  is  the  name  given  to  one 
of  the  Twelve  in  AV  of  Mt  10*,  but  rejected  by 
RV  as  without  sufficient  authority.  The  reading 
and  the  meaning  of  the  name  will  be  fully  discussed 
in  art.  THAUD.lius.  See  alsto  WH'^  Notes,  pp.  II, 
24, 144,  and  Dalman,  Worte  Jesu,  p.  40.  The  greatest 
obscurity  prevails  regarding  him,  out  the  view  which 
identifies  him  with  the  Thaddieusof  Mk  3"  and  Mt 
10»  (RV),  the  Judas  of  James  of  Lk  6'"  and  Ac  l'»,  and 
the  Judas,  not  Iscariot,  of  Jn  W",  may  be  accepted 
without  serious  hesitation.  There  are  no  refer- 
ences to  him  in  NT  except  those  in  tbe  lists  of  the 
Twelve  and  the  question  recorded  by  St.  John.  wh( 
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carefully  distinguishes  him  from  the  traitor,  and 
nothing  whatever  is  known  of  his  ultimate  career. 
See,  further,  art.  Thaddjius.  W.  MniB. 

lEBONAH  (•i)^3j>,  At/Swd).— A  place  near  Shiloh 
on  the  way  to  Shechem,  Jg  21".  It  is  the  ruin 
called  Khan  el-Lubban,  about  3  miles  W.N.W. 
of  SeUHn  (Shiloh).  See  SWP  voL  ii.  sheet  xL  ; 
Rolnnaon,  BBP*  271  f. ;  Gu^rin,  Samarie,  iL  164  f. ; 
Baedeker-Socin,  Pal.*,  217.         C.  R.  Condeb. 

LEG  AH  (.n;^).— A  name  occnrringin  the genealogy 
of  Judah  (1  Ch  as  the  'son'  of  Er.  Most 
probably  it  is  the  name  of  a  place,  although 
It  is  impoasible  to  identify  it.  See  Genbaloot, 
IV.  2. 

LEECH.— See  Hobseuoch. 

LEEKS.— The  word  trp}  hdftr  is  nsnally  tr. 
'  grass '  (see  Grass)  or  '  hay '  (see  Hat),  but  in  one 
passage  (Na  11')  it  is  tr.  '  leeks.'  Its  occurrence  in 
this  passage  with  the  other  two  alliaceous  plants 
onions  and  garlic,  and  the  authority  of  the  LXX 
irpda-a,  Vnlg.  porri,  ancient  Syriac  and  Arab., 
have  caused  most  interpreters  to  accept  the  AY 
and  RV  '  leeks.'  The  plant  is  Allium  Porrum,  L. 
It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  East.  It  has  an 
ill-defined  bulb,  leaves  about  an  inch  broad,  and 
a  stem  about  2  ft.  in  height.  The  young  stem, 
enveloped  in  its  leaves,  is  banked  up,  as  in  tne  case 
of  celery,  and  plucked  up  while  tender,  before  the 
flowering  head  is  developed.  It  is  eaten  raw,  or 
made  into  a  salad,  or  used  as  a  flavouring  for 
cooked  dishes.  It  has  a  more  delicate  flavonr  than 
onions  or  garlic.  It  is  Imown  in  Arab,  by  the 
name  fturrdiA.  G.  E.  Post. 

LEES  This  is  the  tr»  in  AV  and  RV  of  Heb. 

in  Is  25'>'',  Jer  48",  Zeph  1";  in  its  only 
remaining  occurrence,  Ps  75*  [Eng.*]  it  is  rendered 
'drega.'  The  word  'lees'  is  a  plur.,  formed  from 
Fr.  He  (the  sing,  seems  never  to  have  been  used  in 
Eng.),  which  is  defined  in  Cotgtave's  Fr.  Diet,  as 
'  the  lees,  dregs,  grounds,  thick  substance  that 
settles  in  the  bottome  of  liquor.'  The  further 
derivation  from  Low  Lat.  lia,  accepted  by  Skeat,  is 
rejected  by  Brachet.  In  Is  25">^  the  word  is  used 
in  an  apparently  pioi  sense,  '  a  feast  of  wines  on 
the  lees,  of  fat  thmgs  full  of  marrow,  of  wines  on 
the  leee  well  refined ' ;  and  that  passage,  being 
most  frequently  quoted,  has  given  '  lees  a  some- 
what less  offensive  meaning  in  mod.  Eng.  than 
'  dregs.'  But  there  is  no  duforence  between  the 
words,  as  may  be  seen  from  Shaks.  Trail,  and 
Crest.  IV.  L  62— 

'  Diink  up 
The  leei  and  dngt  ol  a  flat  tamed  pieoa.' 

Macbeth,  n.  ilL  100— 

<  Tbe  wine  of  life  I*  drawn,  and  the  mere  leei 
U  left  thia  vault  to  brag  of.' 

And  in  Is  the  sense  of  shimdHm  is  the  same  as 
elsewhere,  the  faces  or  dregs  of  wine.  But  wine 
that,  after  fermentation,  is  allowed  to  stand  long 
on  its  dregs,  gathers  strength  or  body,  and  when 
filtered  before  drinking  is  superior  to  recently 
fermented  wine.  The  figure  in  Jer  and  Zeph  is  of 
one  who  has  bad  little  trial  in  life,  has  been  too 
long  at  ease,  and  grown  indolent  and  indifferent. 
See  Wins.  J.  Hastings. 

LEFTHANDED  (in  16U  two  words)  in  the  tr°  in 
Jg  3"*  20"  of  \vrT.  ""BK,  which  is  literally  '  shut  up 
(or  bonnd)  as  to  the  right  hand,'  as  in  AVm.  The 
Heb.  phrase,  which  occurs  nowliere  else,  is  used 
first  oi  Ehud  and  then  of  '  700  chosen  men '  of 
Benjamin,  who  'could  sling  stones  at  an  hair 


breadth,  and  not  miss.'  The  adj.  is  in  New 
Heb.  '  lame,'  and  the  AV  translation  is  no  doubt 
right.  It  comes  from  the  margin  of  the  Geneva 
Bible  at  3'*,  the  text  being  'lame  of  his  right 
hand,'  and  from  the  text  of  tne  same  at  20".  The 
LXX  gives  ifjL^epoSiitot,  '  double  handed,'  and  the 
Vulg.  'qui  utraque  manu  pro  dextera  utebatnr' 
(in  20"  'ita  smbtra  ut  dextra  prsliantes'),  * 
whence  Wye.  '  the  which  either  hoond  uside  for 
the  right'  (in  20"  'so  with  the  lift  as  with  the 
right  nghlTnge ').  Gov.  has  '  a  man  that  mighte 
do  nothinge  with  his  righte  hoade.'  The  Douay 
follows  the  Vnlg.,  '  who  used  both  handes  for  the 
right.'  J.  Hastings. 

LEG.— 1.  [jnj  New  Heb.  from  root  vi3  '  bow '  or 
'bend']  The  smg.  is  not  found  in  OT,  but  the 
dual  fern,  orsns  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  ritual  of 
P,  Ex  12»  29",  Lv  l»->»  4"  8"  9"  (chiefly  in  the 
collocation  'the  inwards  and  the  legs');  in  Lv  ll'' 
of  the  long  bending  hinder  legs  of  the  saltatorial 
Orthoptera  (see  Os^  Heb.  Lex.  s.v.,  and  the  illus- 
tration on  p.  84  of  Driver's  Joel  and  Amos).  The 
only  other  occurrence  of  the  word  is  Am  3"  (of 
the  shepherd  rescuing  two  legs  of  a  lamb  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  lion). 

2.  Vi-i,  lit.  'foot.'  1  S  17*  Goliath  had  greaves 
of  brass  'upon  his  legs'  (vJfT^H;  LXX  irira  Tur 
VKtKQr  airou). 

3.  jM,  denoting  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  in- 
cluding, or  sometimes  synonymous  with,  the  thigh 
(it;),  [a)  Of  animals.  This  word  is  wrongly 
translated  'shoulder'  by  AV  (cf.  LXX  rbr  /Spa- 
xW)  in  Ex  29»^»  Lv  7m.».»<  s"-"  9»  10»«-", 
Nu  6*  18",  1  S  9",  in  all  of  which  RV  correctly 
renders  'thigh.'  The  p'le'  was  a  choice  piece,  and 
as  such  is  mentioned  in  1  S  9^  as  having  been 
reserved  by  Samuel  for  Saul.  One  of  the  cliief 
points  of  aifference,  in  the  matter  of  the  priestly 
revenues,  between  the  Deuteronomio  and  the 
Priestly  Code,  is  that  in  the  latter  the  priest's 
share  of  a  sacrifice  is  the  breast  and  right  thigh 
(Lv  T"'**),  whereas  in  the  former  it  is  the  head, 
maw,  and  shoulder  lit.  'arm,'  Dt  18*).  See 
W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC  383  note  3,  and  Driver, 
Deut.  215.  («)  Of  men.  In  Dt  28»»  one  of  the 
curses  threatened  on  disobedient  Israelites  is  that 
they  will  be  smitten  'upon  the  knees  and  upon 
the  legs  with  an  evil  boil,'  where  the  reference 
is  probably  (see  Driver,  nd  loe.)  to  a  species  of 
elephantiasis. — In  Ca  6"  the  Shularamite  compares 
the  legs  of  her  beloved  to  pillars  of  marble. — 
Nebuchadnezzar's  image  had  his  legs  (Aram,  'r^pt) 
of  iron,  Dn  2". — In  Pr  26'  the  pointing  of  the  text 
is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  MT  has  ns99  a:^  v^i 
(AV  'the  legs  of  the  lame  are  not  equal'  [AVm 
'are  lifted  np'],  RV  'the  legs  of  the  lame  hang 
loose').  If  we  adopt  RV  tr",  probably  we  ought 
to  point  (so  Ewald,  Siegfried-Stade,  and  [doubt- 
fully] Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. ).  Delitzsch  ( Comm. ),  followed 
by  Kamphausen  (in  Kautzsch's  A  T)  and  Wildeboer 
(Comm.),  {mints  which  he  takes  to  be  a  noun 
=  'a  hanging  down.'  The  tr"  of  the  verse  would 
then  be,  '  as  the  hanging  down  of  the  legs  of  the 
lame,'  etc.  In  any  case  the  general  sense  of  the 
passage  is  clear,  namely  that  a  'parable'  is  as 
useless  in  the  mouth  of  a  fool  as  are  the  legs  of 
a  lame  man. — In  Ps  147'°  '  legs '  are  a  symtel  of 
strength,  '(The  Lord)  delighteth  not  in  the 
strength  of  tlie  horse,  he  taketh  no  pleasure  in 
the  legs  of  a  man.'— For  Jg  15'  'He  smote  them 

pis','  lit.  '  leg  upon  tliiKli,'  see  art.  Hip. 

4.  ''^l?  in  Is  47'  is  wrongly  translated  '  leg '  In 
AV.  The  correct  rendering  is  '  train.'  The  proud 
daughter  of  Babylon  is  called  upon  to  assume  the 
guise  of  a  slave,  to  take  the  millstones  and  grind 
meal,  to  remove  her  veil,  to  strip  off  hei  train, 
to  uncover  her  leg  (pi^  'thigh'),  i.e.  to  gird  up 
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her  garments  that  she  may  wade  through  the 
rivers. 

5.  In  NT  axiXot — only  of  the  breaking  of  the 
legs  to  hasten  death,  which  was  practised  on  the 
two  cracified  robbers  but  not  npon  Jesns,  Jn  IS*": 
This  practice,  known  as  <rKe\acoria  (cf.  the  hap.  Ug. 
mXworctr  in  Ev.  Petr.  4)  or  crurifragium,  is  referred 
to  in  Aur.  Vict.  Co*.  41 ;  Plaut  Asin.  n.  iv.  68  ;  Cic. 
Sote.  Am.  SO ;  Seneca,  Ir.  iii.  22,  etc  (see  full  list 
In  Eeim,  Jetut  of  Namra,  Eng.  tr.  tL  253  note  3). 

J.  A.  Selbib. 

LEGION. — This  word,  familiar  as  it  is  to  us, 
was  not  a  familiar  word  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  in  NT  times,  for  the  legions  were 
stationed  in  the  frontier  provinces,  and  nothing 
happened  to  bring  them  into  Judaea  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war  in  a.d.  66  (see 
Augustus'  Band).  A«7«fi»  (so  spelt  in  «*  B*  D ; 
Xryeiic  nsoally  in  AC)  occurs  in  NT  only  in  Mt 
Sfl",  Mk  5*''',  Lk  8" — and  even  so  never  in  its 
proper  sense  of  '  a  le^on  of  Roman  soldiers ' ; 
It  never  occurs  in  LXX  (so  Hatch-Redpath) ; 
and  it  is  rare  (if  it  occurs  at  all)  in  Josephus 
{rirfiuL  stands  for  'legion'  in  BJ  iL  544,  iii.  8, 
97,  ed.  Niese,  et  pcanm).'  Nor,  again,  is  there 
much  evidence  that  the  word  in  its  Semitic 
form  (mvjS  or  p'aS  pi.  or  pjra>  or  mifi'y)  was 
well  known  in  Palestine  early  in  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  found  (S.  A.  Cook,  Glouary  of  Aram. 
Inaer.)  in  the  Palmyrene  Inscriptions  (1st -3rd 
cents,  of  the  Christian  era),  ana  at  least  once 
in  the  OT  Peshitta,  Nu  24"  'Legions  shall  go 
forth  from  the  land  of  the  Kittim'  (simUarly 
Tare.  Jer.  ib.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  word 
is  fairly  common  in  Talmudic  and  Midrashic 
literature  (from  3rd  cent,  of  the  Christian  era 
onwards^,  and  some  instances  may  be  quoted  in 
illostration  of  \riulni  in  NT. 

(1)  It  connotes  a  great  number.  'It  is  easier 
to  feed  one  legion  m  Galilee  than  one  sucking 
child  in  the  land  of  Israel'  {Genesii  Bab.  xz.  6 
fin.,  ed.  Wilna,  1878). 

(2)  Connoting  special  and  severe  ponishment. 
The  waters  of  the  Flood  are  oompared  to  a  'cruel 
legion '  {Gen.  Rab.  iv.  6 ;  cf.  also  v.  6). 

(3)  Connoting  (under  certain  circumstances)  nn- 
cleanness.  A  legion  on  the  march  is  unclean 
because  skulls  to  be  used  as  charms  are  always 
carried  with  it  (Talm.  Bab.,  ^ull.  123'). 

(4)  Connoting  attendance  on  a  king.  God 
speaks  of  Israel  at  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea 
as  'My  legions'  (Exod.  Bab.  xxiiL  7).  The  tribe 
of  Levi  is  the  legion  which  stands  in  God  the 
King's  presence  (A«i».  Bab.  L  12).  God  wlien  He 
goes  forth  'for  peace'  is  attended  by  multitudes 
(roi^2w)  and  legions  (Num.  Bah.  xL  p.  89,  col.  a, 
ed.  Wilna). 

These  references  illustrate  both  Mt  26"  ('  Twelve 
legions  of  angeb ') ;  of.  (1)  (4) ;  and  Mk  6*  ('  legion ; 
for  we  are  many');  cf.  (1)  (2).  The  idea  of  nn- 
cleanness  is  not  prominent  in  the.  word. 

A  Roman  legion  in  our  Lord's  time  was  an 
army  complete  in  itself,  consisting  of  both  infantry 
and  cavalrv,  and  amounting  to  upwards  of  5000 
men ;  cf.  Marquaidt,  Biim.  Staattverwaltung,  ii. 

g.  430  ff.    See  also  Schiirer,  HJP  I.  ii.  49-51  ; 
wete,  St.  Mark  5»  note;  Plummer,  St.  Luke  8» 
note  J  J.  Levy,  NHWB,  t.v.  [vjV. 

W.  Emery  Babnes. 
LEHABIM  (Gn  10",  1  Ch  1"  o<3ci',  Aa/3«(u,  Ao^tJi-, 
Vulg._  Laabim)  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  nation  de- 
scending from  Mizraim,  i.e.  nearly  related  to  the 
Egyptians.  Scholars  always  have  noticed  the 
great  similarity  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  Lubim, 

*  A<yi<>  ix.ytin)  doe*  not  appear  in  the  Indm  Foe  Grae. 
U  Haveruunp't  ed.  of  1726,  nor  Ii  Josephiu  cited  «.r.  in  Liddell 
and  Scott  <ed.  vllLX  or  in  StepliaDia  (ed.  Haee-Dindorf),  or  in 
Sopliodea,  Ltxiem  (ed.  1870X 


Libyans.  Some  suppose  Lebabim  to  be  merely  u 
corruption  for  original  e';i'?  ;  others,  a  double 
writing  of  this  name,  which  they  suppose  to  be 
hidden  in  the  oi^^  Ludim  connected  with  it ; 
others  suppose  Lehabim  and  Ludim  (Lubim  ?)  to 
have  been  different  tribes  of  the  same  nation, 
therefore,  with  similar  names.  Certainlv,  the 
graphic  similarity  between  A  and  u  is  small,  only 
o*3i6  might  form  a  transition.  An  insertion  of 
A  for  phonetic  reasons  is  anything  but  probable ; 
the  insertions  of  A  in  other  cases  are  not  snfiBciently 
analogous.  Therefore,  the  origin  of  the  present 
form  remains  obscure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Libyans  are  meant 
(see  LUBIM).  Strange  etjinologies  such  as  from 
30,  'flame,'  {.«.  those  living  in  a  flaming  hot 
country  (I),  or  wild  guesses  such  as  the  tranuation 
of  Walton's  Arabic  version,  '  the  inhabitants  of 
Behnesa'  (Middle  Egypt,  near  Oxyrhynchus  of 
the  Greek  time),  deserve  no  consideration. 

W.  Max  MUller. 

LEHI  ('05"  'jawbone,'  'cheek';  LXX  A«i<<)J, 
Atxl,  Ziaytir  ;  Luc.  A€x<' ;  'A.Z.6,  Joa  Ant.  V.  viii. 
8,  9  Ziayi^r). — A  place  in  Judah,  the  scene  of 
Samson's  slanshter  of  the  Philistines,  Jg  15**". 
Lii2S23"  i;nf 'to  Lehi'  (LXX  Luc.  M  <nayira), 
is  to  be  read  ^or  n;o^  '  to  the  troop  (?).'  The  site  is 
unknown.  Schick  (ZDPV  x.  162  f.)  suggests 
Khurbet  et-Sijj&gh  (aiaydir),  2  m.  S.S.E.  of  Sor'ah ; 
but  see  Hra\^,HGHL  222  n.,  and  Moore,  Judges  348, 
where  other  identifications  are  quoted.  The  name 
'  jawbone '  most  have  been  suggested  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  prominent  rock  ;  cf.  Orov  yviSos,  the  name 
of  a  peninsula  on  the  W.  of  Cape  Malea,  the  S.E. 
promontory  of  the  Peloponnese  (Strabo,  p.  363,  ed. 
Casaub.).  Perhaps  Beer-lahai-roi  (Gn  16'*)  is  to 
be  explained  in  the  same  way,  'tn  'ri^  '  the  jawbone 
of  the  antelope,'  Arab,  'urtoij/e  'mountam  goat' 
(Wellh.  Prolog.*  339  and  n.;  Ball,  'Genesis'  in 
SBOT  66) ;  cf.  also  the  place-name  in  Arab.,  lahy 
gamal '  camel's  jawbone.' 

The  Philistine  marauders  made  Lehi  their  head- 
quarters for  attacks  upon  the  Hebrews  of  the 
district :  the  name  of  the  place  was  su^estive  ; 
and  tradition  attached  to  it  the  stoiy  of  Sunson's 
exploit  with  the  '  fresh  jawbone '  {Ilhi)  of  an  r«s. 
Popular  etymology  explained  Ramath-lehi,  Jg  lo", 
'  the  height  (from  rdm)  of  Lehi,'  as  the  place  where 
Samson  threw  away  [rdmdh)  the  jawbone ;  a 
hollow  basin  in  the  hul-side,  shaped  like  a '  mortar ' 
(maktesh  v.»,  cf.  Zeph  1",  Pr  27"),  which  held  the 
water  of  the  '  Partridge  Spring '  {'in  hakkore',  cf. 
1  S  28">,  Jer  17")>  be^me  th«  spring  which  God 
granted  when  Samson  called  {fArd')  for  help  in 
his  exhaustion  (see  En-HAKKORE).  Thus  the 
legend  was  founded  upon  the  popular  explana- 
tion of  these  names;  mdeed  the  word  ^9  v.>* 
might  mean  either  '  in  Lehi '  or  '  with  a  jaw- 
bone' (Moore,  Judges  347).  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  exploit  of  Shammah,  one  of  David  s 
mighty  men,  also  took  place  at  Lehi,  2  S  23» 
(see  above),  and  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  story  of  Samson.  Cf.  also  the  story  of 
Shamgar,  Jg  3".  G.  A.  CoOKE. 

LEMUEL  or  Snto^').— The  name  of  a  king 
otherwise  unkno-mi,  to  whom  his  mother  addressed 
the  words  recorded  in  Pr  31*"*.  Most  moderns 
understand  Pr  30"  (see  RVm)  to  imply  that  Lemuel 
was  '  king  of  Massa '  in  Arabia ;  where  livf  d  the 
descendants  of  Mnssa,  the  son  of  Ishraael  men- 
tioned in  Gn  25",  1  Ch  1".  See  AouR.  The 
name  Lemuel  may  be  compared  with  Jemuel  in 
Gn  46">,  or  Nemuel  1  Ch  4^* ;  and  in  meaning 
with  Lael,  a  man  consecrated  '  to  God,'  in  Nu  3* 
(see  Gray,  Htb.  Prop.  Names,  207). 

W.  T.  Davison. 

LENDING.— See  Debt. 
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LENTILS  (B-^x'ada»Mm,  ^ie6t,  fen*). —The 
Mithority  of  the  LXX  and  Vulg.,  and  the  identity 
of  tiie  Axab.  'ados,  make  it  certain  that  the  grain 
intended  in  the  four  passages  where  'addshtm  oocars 
(6n  25",  2  S  17"  2S^\  Ezk  4»)  is  the  leniU,  Ervum 
Lcng,  h.  It  is  an  annual,  of  the  order  Legummosa, 
witb  pinnat«,  tendril-bearing  leaves,  of  5-6  pairs  of 
oblong-linear  leaflets,  1-4-flowered  peduncles,white 
corolla,  and  ovate-rhombic,  l-2-8eeaed  pods  half  an 
inch  long.  The  seeds  are  lenticular,  with  a  reddish 
outer  coat.  They  are  onltivated  everywhere  in  the 
East.  They  are  nauaUy  stewed  with  onions,  rice, 
and  oil,  or  small  bits  of  meat  and  fat,  and  seasoned 
to  the  taste.  This  dish,  which  is  known  as  mujed- 
denth,  is  universal  among  the  poor.  It  is  by  no 
means  unpalatable,  and  is  common  enough  on  the 
tables  of  the  rich  also.  The  colour  of  it  is  a 
darldah-brown.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  red  in 
Esan's  day  (6n  25").  The  term  red,  however,  is  a 
somewhat  indefinite  one  in  the  East,  and  applies  to 
a  number  of  shades  of  red  and  brown.  It  was 
'  pottage'  of  lentil^  similar  to  if  not  identical  with 
mujeddtrah,  for  which  Esau  sold  his  birthright  (v.**). 
LentU  flour  is  still  made  into  bread  in  Egypt  by 
the  rery  poor,  as  in  ancient  times  (Ezk  4'). 

6.  E.  Post. 

LEOPARD  (-Qjndm^r,  xifSa>ixt,pardwi). — A  well- 
known  animal,  Fdit  paraut,  L.,  still  called  nimr 
in  Arab.,  a  name  which,  however,  it  shares  with 
the  tiger.  It  is  a  fierce  carnivorous  creature,  often 
attaining  a  length  of  4  ft.  from  the  tip  of  the  nose 
to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  It  is  a  type  of  ferocity 
(Is  11*).  It  is  exceedingly  agile,  and  swift  in  it9 
attacks  (Hab  1').  A  four-winged  leopard  is  used  as 
a  type  of  the  Macedonian,  or,  according  to  another 
interpretation,  of  the  Persian  Empire  (Dn  7').  It  is 
specially  noted  for  the  patience  with  which  it  waits, 
extended  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  a  rock  near  a 
watering-place,  expecting  its  prey,  on  which  it 
springs  with  a  deadly  precision.  Hence  '  a  leopard 
snail  watch  over  their  cities'  (Jer  6'),  and  'as  a 
leopard  by  the  way  will  I  observe  them '  (Hos  IS'). 
The  black  spots  on  the  yellow  ground  of  its  fur 
(Jer  IS'*)  make  it  one  oi  the  most  beautiful  of 
animals.  The  skins  sometimes  sell  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  for  as  much  as  £10.  They  are  used  as 
rugs  and  saddle  covers.  Some  dervishes  wear  a 
leopard's  skin  over  their  back.  Leopards  are  still 
found  in  Lebanon  (cf.  Ca  4'),  though  rare.  One 
was  shot  near  Kefr  Matta,  within  16  miles  of 
Beirflt,  in  the  winter  of  186&-7,  after  it  had  killed 
60  goats.  A  young  one  was  taken  at  Bano,  about 
15  miles  north  of  Tripoli,  the  same  winter.  One 
was  seen  at-  Jisr  el-^ftdi,  about  10  miles  from 
Beirtkt,  a  year  or  two  before.  They  are  not  rare 
along  the  Lii(&ny  (Leontes),  and  in  the  Antilebanon, 
and  the  ravines  which  open  into  the  Jordan  Valley. 
Another  species  of  leo{Murd,  Felts  jubata,  Schreb., 
the  cKetaA,  or  kutUiwi  leopard,  the  fehd  of  the 
Arabs,  is  found  in  Galilee  and  Gilead.  It  is 
occasionally  domesticated,  and  used  by  the  Arabs 
for  hunting.  Both  Nimr  and  Feha  are  names 
commonly  given  to  boys,  as  emblems  or  presages  of 
strength  and  valour. 

The  word  tiAmtr,  in  its  feminine  form  nimrah, 
and  its  plural  form  nimrim,  is  several  times  used 
in  the  names  of  places,  as  '  Nimrah '  and  '  Beth- 
nimrah  (Nu  32*-''),  now  Nahr  Nimrin,  and  the 
'waters  of  Nimrim'  (Is  15»,  Jer  48"),  and  'the 
mountains  of  the  leopards '  (nimrim,  Ca  4").  The 
leopard  is  also  alluded  to  in  Sir  28''"  and  Rev  IS'. 

G.  E.  Post. 

LSPROST  (nsny  or  nrst  fdra'aih,  nec/a'  fArdath ; 
LXX  and  NT  \hrpa). — A  genus  of  diseases  with 
which,  in  a  special  degree,  the  element  of  unclean- 
neas  was  associated.  Th^  removal  of  other  maladies 
is  spoken  of  in  NT  as  healing,  but  the  removal  of 
leprosy  is  called  cleansing  (Mt  8'  10"  11',  Mk  V  " 


Lk  4"  7"  17").  The  only  case  in  which  the  verb 
laaSai  is  used  in  this  connexion  is  in  Lk  17"  in  the 
oaae  of  the  Samaritan,  whose  relation  to  the  cere- 
monial law  would  perhaps  not  be  recognized  by  a 
Jew  :  in  all  other  passages  it  is  KajBapl(ta>.  Leprosy 
also  involved  exclusion  from  the  community  as  did 
no  other  disease  ;  and  the  leper  was  looked  upon, 
not  only  as  defiled  himself,  but  as  a  source  of 
defilement  to  his  neighbours. 

There  is  an  initial  difficulty  in  the  identification 
of  these  diseases,  as  the  Greek  word  \(irpa  is  used 
by  the  early  physicians  as  the  name  of  a  skin 
disease,  now  called  psoriasis,  characterized  by  an 
eruption  of  rough,  scaly  patches.  Hippocrates, 
Polybius,  and  Paulus  ^gineta  treat  it  in  general  as 
a  curable  disease  of  not  very  serious  import.  This 
skin  disease  is  neither  contagious  nor  dangerous  to 
life,  nor,  in  most  cases,  productive  of  much  incon- 
venience or  suffering  to  the  individual ;  and,  ex- 
cept for  the  sense  of  disgust  engendered  by  the 
disfigurement  which  it  causes  in  the  rare  case  ot 
its  atfecting  the  face,  it  is  not  injurious  to  the 
community.  And  yet  the  LXX  translators  and 
St.  Luke  must  have  known  of  this  use  of  the  word 
which  thev  employ  as  the  equivalent  of  zAra'ath. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  disease  now  called  leprosy 
must  have  been  known  in  Bible  times,  and  could 
scarcely  escape  notice.  Besides,  other  diseases  of 
the  skin  did  not  produce  ceremonial  uncleanness, 
and  this  group  of  scaly  eruptions  which  the  Greeks 
called  l^>ra  was  not  necessarily  associated  with 
dirt  or  vice,  and  could  scaroel;^  be  singled  out  from 
allied  diseases  as  divine  visitations ;  also  the 
soaliness  which,  from  the  first,  is  distinctive  of 
these,  is  not  mentioned  as  a  specific  character. 

The  true  leprosy  has  been  Known  in  India  since 
the  days  of  Atreya,  about  B.c.  1400 ;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  referred  to  in  Japanese  records  about  500 
years  later.  In  the  Egyptian  papyrus  Ebers, 
written  in  the  reign  of  Amen-kotep  I.,  about  B.C. 
1550,  there  are  over  a  score  of  prescriptions  for  an 
apparently  intractable  disease  called  ukhedu,  which 
attacked  the  head,  the  limbs,  the  face,  and  the 
body  generally;  which  was  attended  with  the 
development  of  bean-like  nodules  [hunhun],  o]mn 
sores,  or  skin  spots,  which  were  liable  to  ulceracu, 
and  had  to  be  covered  with  plasters.  The  singular 
form  of  this  word  was  probably  khed,  and  in 
Coptic  the  derivative  cKot  is  useu  for  a  swelling, 
and,  with  the  status  constructus  of  the  verb  er 
prefixed  (erckot),  it  is  used  for  a  sore  or  an  ulcer. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  disease  was  leprosy. 
In  the  Coptic  version  of  Leviticus  another  cognate 
word  is  used,  ^ht,  to  denote  leprosy. 

The  first  classical  reference  to  the  disease  is  in 
the  Prorrhetica  of  Hippocrates  (ii.),  where,  after 
referring  to  lepra,  he  mentions  the  P/uenician 
disease  as  a  far  more  serious  malady.  There  is 
also  a  reference  to  leprosy,  although  not  by  name, 
in  a  fragment  of  Hesiod  quoted  by  Eustathins  in 
his  Comment,  in  Odyss.  v.  p.  1746.  Galen  men- 
tions it  under  the  name  elephantiasis,  and  says 
that  it  is  common  in  Alexandria,  on  account  of 
the  coarse  food  of  the  people.  To  this  also 
Lucretius  (vi.  1114)  refers — 

'  Est  elephas  morbua  qni  propter  flumlna  Nili 
Qignitur  i£gypto  in  media  neque  proterea  usquam.' 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  Xeix^"  of 
iSlschylus  (Choephoroi,  281)  is  leprosy,  but  it  is 
more  probably  the  scaly  psoriasis,  as  is  the  same 
word  in  Eumenides,  754.  Themisun  is  said  by 
Ccelius  Aiirelianus,  iv.  1,  to  have  described  it  about 
B.C.  100,  but  his  description  is  lost.  The  scanti- 
ness of  the  references  in  classical  literature  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  support  the 
statement  of  Pliny  (xxvi. ),  that  it  was  brought  into 
Europe  from  Syria  by  the  army  of  Pompey  (B.C. 
61).    Others  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  physicians 
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of  later  dale  describe  it  under  the  name  elephanti- 
asit  (CelsuH  iii.  25,  aaA  Soranus,  according  to  Mar- 
celluB,  xix.).  Paulus  ^gineta  compares  it  to 
cancer  of  the  whole  body.  Aretteus  also  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  its  loathsome  later  stages. 
For  an  account  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
advanced  stages  see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book, 
u.  630. 

The  first  biblical  reference  is  in  the  account  of 
the  signs  given  by  God  to  Moses  whereby  he  was  to 
prove  to  Pharaoh  his  divine  commission  (Ex  4*  J) ; 
bu  t  in  Ex  7 P),  where  his  interview  with  Pharaoh 
is  reported,  there  is  no  mention  of  this  sign  being 
shown.  The  reason  of  this  omission  is  not  difficult 
to  understand.  This  incident  may  be  the  founda- 
tion of  Manetho's  story  quoted  by  Josephus  (c.  Ap. 
L  31),  that  Moses  was  a  leper,  and  was  expelled 
from  Helfopolis  on  this  account.  Manetho  also 
■aid  that  the  Jews  were  driven  out  of  Egypt  be- 
cause they  were  afflicted  with  this  disease  {ib. 
L26). 

The  second  historical  mention  of  it  is  very 
significant.  In  Nu  12'*  the  smiting  of  Miriam 
with  leprosy  is  recorded.  Here  we  have  a  graphic 
reference  to  the  effects  of  the  disease  in  Aaron's 

rrayer  for  liis  sister,  when  he  savs,  '  Let  her  not, 
pray  thee,  be  as  one  dead,  of  whom  the  flesh  is 
half  consumed  (eaten  away)  when  he  cometh  out 
of  his  mother's  womb'  (v."). 

In  Lv  13  there  are  minute  instructions  given  for 
the  recognition  of  these  diseases  in  their  early 
stages.  Here  the  name  is  used  with  negd  pre- 
fixed to  indicate  that  it  is  regarded  as  a '  stroke 
from  God '  (cf .  Vnlgate  rendering  of  <  smitten '  by 
leprosum  in  Is  53*).  There  are  here  apparentlv 
seven  varieties  of  the  disease  to  be  distinguishea. 
(1)  nt<l;'  sSeth,  LXX  ovKii,  a  rising  of  the  skin  or 
subcutaneous  nodule.  (2)  nrjsp  fappahaih,  LXX 
mj/uurla,  a  scab  or  cuticular  crust.  (3)  nnnj  bahereth, 
LXX  TtiXaiyiina,  a  bright  OT  shining  spot.  These 
are  the  earliest  appearances,  and  even  at  this  stage 
the  disease  is  said  to  exhibit  the  two  distinctive 
features  of  being  really  subcuticular,  and  of  turn- 
ing the  hairs  white.  If  these  diagnostic  marks 
are  present  when  the  suspect  is  brought  before 
the  priest,  he  is  to  be  pronounced  unclean  at  once ; 
but  if  not,  he  is  to  be  shut  up  for  seven  days,  and 
then  again  inspected.  Should  the  disease  have 
undergone  no  change  during  this  period,  he  is 
again  to  be  isolated  for  another  week,  and  again 
examined.  (4)  Another  form,  or  perhaps  a  later 
stage  of  the  disease,  is  that  in  which  '  quick  raw 
flesh,'  that  is,  red  granulation  tissue,  appears  in 
the  tamid  spot  (v.i°) ;  this  was  to  be  recognized  as 
a  sure  si<^,  and  the  person  declared  unclean.  (5) 
One  of  the  most  singultu'  provisions  of  the  law  is 
that  in  v.",  referring  to  the  cases  in  which  the 
white  efflorescence  becomes  universal  from  head  to 
foot ;  when  this  occurs,  the  person  is  pronounced 
clean.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  case  the  priest 
was  to  consider  it  as  a  form  of  psoriasis,  and  not 
as  a  genuine  leprosy,  which  is  rarely  universal 
until  a  late  stage,  and  then  is  not  white.  If, 
however,  any  sign  of  the  coexistence  of  leprous 
ilceration  with  the  whiteness  should  appear,  he  is 
to  be  declared  unclean  (v. '*'■).  To  provide  for  the 
case  in  which  this  redness  or  sore  is  only  a 
Kmporary  pustule,  such  as  often  occurs  in  almost 
any  skin  disease,  the  patient  is  to  come  again  to 
the  priest  as  soon  as  the  sore  is  liealed,  when  he  is 
again  to  be  pronounced  clean  (v.  >*'■). 

In  all  these  cases  the  diagnosis  in  the  early 
stages  is  between  leprosy  in  which  the  infiltration 
is  dermal  and  the  hairs  lose  their  colour,  and 
eczema  or  psoriasis  in  which  the  swelling  is  chiefly 
epidermal  and  the  hairs  do  not  change.  If,  during 
the  periods  of  quarantine,  the  spot  appears  to  be 
fading  (noj  kShdh,  RV  '  dim,'  A  V  '  somewhat  dark,' 


following  LXX  ifiavpd),  and  not  spreading,  he  is  tg 
be  pronounced  clean,  and  the  disease  is  said  to  b« 
only  no;?9  mispahatk,  a  scab,  i.e.  psoriasis,  unless 
on  further  inspection  it  appeared  to  be  spreading. 

(6)  Another  variety,  described  in  v.",  is  that 
whii'h  attacks  the  cicatrix  of  an  ulcer  or  a  boil, 
I"-;  shihtn,  in  which  there  is  a  white  rising,  ti'Sth 
lihiuindh,  that  is,  a  smooth  shining  spot,  red  in 
patches;  the  description  seems  to  indicate  some 
one  of  an  obscure  group  of  diseases  of  the  skin, 
called  by  various  names,  cicatricial  keloid,  scleri- 
Otis,  etc  Between  all  these  diseases  and  leprosy 
there  are  many  points  of  resemblance,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  are  contagions.  In  doubt- 
ful cases  the  priest  is  to  require  a  week's  Quaran- 
tine in  order  to  decide  whether  it  is  true  leprosy 
or  only  f&rebeth  hashshihtn  (BV  '  the  scar  of  the 
boil,'  AV  '  a  burning  boil '),  a  temporary  swelling 
from  the  irritation  of  the  scar,  or  else  only  the 
cicatrix  itself  (v.'').  A  similar  form  of  the  disease 
may  attack  the  scar  of  a  bum  (v.**),  and  is  to  he 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

(7)  The  form  of  disease  affecting  the  hairy 
scalp  (v.")  is  called  pnj  nethek  (LXX  SpaOtr/ia,  AV 
•a  dry  scall'),  and  is  to  be  diagnosied  by  the 
presence  of  thin  yellow  hairs.  Everv  suspicious 
case  is  to  be  inspected,  and  if  there  oe  no  black 
hair  in  the  spot  whereby  its  nature  may  be  tested, 
the  person  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  week's  quaran- 
tine, after  which,  if  the  disease  is  not  spreading, 
all  the  hair  is  to  be  shaveii  except  that  on  the 
scall.  If,  after  another  week's  seclusion,  the  scall 
still  appears  to  be  spreading,  he  is  to  be  pronounced 
unclean,  whether  tnere  be  yellow  hair  or  not.  In 
the  Tract  Negaim,  x.  6,  it  is  directed  that  two 
hairs  should  be  left  in  shaving  the  part,  outside 
the  margin  of  the  scall,  so  as  to  test  its  spreading. 
Yellow  thin  hair  and  yellow  crusts  are  character- 
istic of favus  or  crustecf  ringworm,  which  is  a  very 
oontag[ioa8  disease,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  fungus, 
Aehorvm  Sehanleinii.  The  presence  of  black  hair 
in  any  diseased  patch  is  usually  sufficient  evidence 
that  no  parasitic  fungus  is  present. 

In  v.*"-  rules  are  given  for  the  diagnosis  of 
behdroth  Ubh&noth,  white  shining  spots  on  the 
skin, — whether  another  variety  of  disease  or  not  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  If  these  are  dim  or  dull  in 
colour,  they  are  only  ' freckled  spots'  (AV,  'tet- 
ters '  EV).  This  eruption,  which  is  called  pna  hohak 
ifoJiar  in  Jerus.  Targ.,  LXX  dX^is),  is  probably  the 
\irpa  of  the  older  Greek  physicians,  the  vitiligo  of 
Celsus,  and  does  not  render  the  suiferer  unclean. 
A  common  eczematons  skin  disease  is  called  in 
some  places  in  Arabia  by  this  name  still ;  see 
Forskil's  note  to  Niebuhr's  Arabia,  1774,  119. 
According  to  Minch,  a  form  of  vitiligo  is  prevalent 
among  the  Sarts  of  Turkestan  and  is  called  by 
them  pycz.  Those  afflicted  with  it  are  segregated 
from  tlie  community  along  with  the  lepers,  as  it 
is  regarded  as  contagious.  Baldness  ana  forehead 
baldness  are  distinguished  from  leprosy  in  w.*"^*, 
unless  they  are  complicated  by  the  other  signs 
of  leprosy,  in  which  case  the  man  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced utterly  unclean,  as  the  plague  is  in  tbe 
head. 

The  Babbinic  comments  on  these  regulations  in 
Negaim,  Siphra,  and  Mechilta  are  very  prolix,  and 
add  nothing  to  our  real  knowledpe  of  the  disease. 
R.  Cbanina  recognizes  10  kinds ;  R.  Dosa,  32  ;  and 
Akiba,  72.  In  Jalkut  on-  Job  28^  man  is  said  to 
be  made  up  half  of  water  and  half  of  blood  ;  if  he 
sin,  this  balance  is  disturbed, — either  the  water 
lieconies  excessive  and  he  is  dropsical,  or  tho  blood 
increases  and  he  becomes  leprous.  Many  of  the 
later  commentators,  medical  and  otherwise,  are 
not  much  better.  See  Mason  Good,  Study  of 
Medicine,  iv. 

For  those  pronounced  unclean  there  n" 
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farther  Mclnaian ;  bat  they  are  to  be  excluded 
from  Uie  community,  to  live  outside  the  towns, 
with  rent  clothes  (in  the  case  of  men  ;  women  were 
not  to  rend  their  garments,  Sota  ii.  8),  and  the 
hair  of  their  head  going  loose.  They  are  directed 
to  cover  their  upper  lip,  and  to  cry  '  unclean.'  This 
ezclasion  is  represented  as  put  mpractice  when 
the  tabernacle  was  constructed  (Nu  6*,  P),  and 
Miriam  was  one  of  those  temporarily  shut  out 
in  the  early  days  of  the  law  (Nu  12",  JE).  The 
Denteronomic  code  refers  to  these  laws  (Dt  24'). 
The  four  lepers  of  2  K  7'  were  thus  outside  Samaria 
even  daring  the  siege.  According  to  Ntgaim  xii. 
11,  if  lepers  enterea  into  a  house,  they  rendered  it 
nnclean  (see  also  Kelim  L  4) ;  or,  if  under  a  tree, 
they  defiled  any  one  passing;  beneath  its  shade. 
As  they  could  not  enter  a  walled  town,  thev  were 
excluded  from  synagogue  services  there ;  but  in 
onwaUed  towns  there  was  often  a  place  set  apart 
for  them  in  the  synagogue,  into  which  they  could 
enter  before  the  rest  of  the  congregation  ;  but  they 
rould  not  leave  until  every  one  else  had  departed. 
.Any  transgression  of  these  roles  was  punisned  by 
40  stripes  (see  Otho,  Lex.  JBabbin.  324). 

The  Jews  regarided  leprosy  as  a  contagions 
disease,  and  recent  investigations  have  confirmed 
this  opinion,  although  it  is  not  communicated  very 
easily,  and  seems  to  nave  a  long  incubation  perioa. 
It  ia  prodaced  by  a  specific  schizomycetous  fungus, 
Baeitlut  leprcs,  discovered  by  Hansen  in  1871, 
which  is  of  ver^  minute  size.  These  organisms  re- 
tain their  vitality  for  a  long  time.  KSbner  found 
them  living  in  a  piece  of  leprous  tissue  that  had 
lain  forgotten,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper,  for 
ten  years.  It  is  a  peculiarly  human  parasite,  the 
resoJt  of  many  experiments  showing  that  it  is  not 
communicable  to  animals  by  inoculation.  The 
bacillus  has  been  found,  though  sparingly,  in  the 
earth  of  a  pathway  freauented  by  lepers  at  the 
Almora  Asylum.  Cases  like  that  of  Damien  show 
that  it  is  communicable  to  healthy  persons.  For 
other  instances  see  Abraham  in  AUbutt's  System 
of  Medicine,  iL  41.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Calmet  long  ago  supposed  leprosy  to  be  due  to 
organismSj  whion  he  describes  as  animalcuUe  that 
eat  the  skin  from  within  {Comm.  on  Levit.). 

It  was  probably  a  fairly  common  disease  among 
the  Jews  (Lk  4''),  although  not  many  cases  are 
mentioned;  but  there  are  more  references  to  it 
than  to  any  other  ailment.  It  has  been  supposed, 
though  without  any  reason,  that  the  kiln-work  in 
Egypt  fostered  it  in  the  days  before  the  Exodus. 
Boxtorf,  however,  says  it  is  not  as  common  among 
the  Jews  as  among  other  peoples,  and  ascribes 
this  to  their  separateness,  ana  to  their  abstinence 
especially  from  swine's  flesh  (see  Tacitus,  ffist. 
V.  4).  In  the  NT  thero  are  records  of  only  twelve 
cases :  the  ten  lepers  in  Lk  l?",  the  leper  in  Mt  8' 
whom  our  Lord  touched  (cf .  Mk  1^,  Lk  5"),  and 
Simon  the  leper  (Mt  26*  Mk  14*) ;  but  these  are 
only  specially  selected  oases,  for  He  commanded 
His  disciples  to  cleanse  the  lepers  (Mt  10*;  see 
alsoMtlloandLkT**). 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow,  especially  in 
the  early  stag«:  there  are  cases  on  record  of 
persons  who  lived  a»  lepers  for  40  years.  Observa- 
tions in  Trinidad  gave  an  average  of  nearly  9 
years  as  the  duration  of  the  disease  (Beavan  Ralce). 
Aceordirii?  to  Danielssen.  in  Norway,  and  Carter, 
in  Bombay,  the  average  duration  of  life  in  the 
nodular  form  is  about  0  years,  and  in  the  form 
which  affects  the  nerves  and  causes  anaesthesia 
(the  commonest  form  in  the  East)  it  is  iSi  years. 
Cures  are  rare ;  the  official  report  for  Norway 
gives  38  cures  during  the  period  18S1-8S  (the  total 
number  of  lepers  there  in  1892  was  500),  Simon 
the  leper  may  have  been  one  of  those  cured  by 
Christ  (for  traditions  see  Ambrose,  Comm.  on  Lk9; 
vol.  III. — y 


Theophylact  inMtiR;  Nicophorus,  SE  L  27).  In 
the  early  stages  there  are  often  few  symptoms  and 
little  discomfort,  and  sometimes  'the  emption 
may  vanish  altogether,  giving  rise  to  illusory 
hopes  of  cure '  (Abraham).  It  u  therefore  easy  to 
understand  how  a  great  general  like  Naaman 
might  retain  his  office  although  a  leper  (2  K  5>). 
(Bee  in  this  connexion  Jos.  Ant.  m.  xi.  4).  King 
Robert  the  Bruce,  who  according  to  Ker  (it  357) 
died  of  this  disease,  was  apparently  suffering 
from  it  when  he  held  the  Parliament  at  Cambus- 
kenneth,  and  organized  his  last  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. According  to  a  donbtfnl  tradition  the 
emperor  Constantine  was  a  leper;  see  ZonarUi 
Annalei,  xiiL  c.  3. 

The  sadden  infliction  of  leprosy  a.s  a  divine 
jud^ent  is  recorded  not  only  m  the  case  of 
Minam,  but  also  in  that  of  G^hazi  (2  K  5"),  which 
could  not  be  due  to  infection,  although  it  is  calle<^ 
the  leprosy  of  Naaman,  as  in  all  known  instances 
the  incubation  period  is  much  longer.  There  is 
also  the  example  of  Uzziah  (2  K  15*,  2  Ch  26"). 
Of  him  it  is  said  that  he  lived  in  a  n'^ijn  n<s  beth 
hahophtkith,  LXX  tixn  iripou<r<i0  (or  iup^wiM,  or 
i<ti<txiwuii>),  'a  several  house'  or  (RVm)  'a  lazar 
house.'  According  to  Jos.  Ant,  IX.  x.  4,  this  judg- 
ment was  accompanied  by  an  earthquake  (see  Zee 
144.  thSi  aathoT  also  states  that,  oeing  a  leper, 
Uzziah  was  buried  in  his  own  garden ;  but  another 
account  is  eiven  in  Ch.  Herodotus  says  that  the 
Persians  befieved  that  a  man  was  afflicted  with  lep- 
rosy for  having  committed  some  ofience  against  the 
sun ;  that  every  stranger  who  had  the  disease  was 
driven  out  of  the  country ;  and  that  they  even 
destroyed  white  pigeons,  thinking  them  to  be 
leprous  (i.  138).  For  other  references  to  leprosy  as 
a  Judgment  see  Eraehin  16 ;  Baba  Bathra  10.  4 1 
illdmsh  Rabba  on  Lv  14,  etc.  Chrysostom  says, 
however,  that  in  his  day  lepers  were  not  exclnaed 
from  the  eitiw  (Vidi  Dominum,  etc.  iv.). 

The  heredity  of  leprosy  was  generally  believed 
in  by  the  Jews ;  it  is  referred  to  in  the  corse  on 
Joab  (2  S  3"),  and  in  the  punishment  of  Gehazi 
(2  K  6^).  The  Leprosy  Commission  in  India  could 
discover  a  history  of  heredityonly  in  6  per  cent. ; 
and  of  the  108  cases  in  the  Tarn  Taran  Asylum 
only  16  had  a  leprous  parent  or  grandparent.  No 
treatment  is  referred  to  in  the  Bible ;  the  washing 
of  Naaman  was  a  trial  of  faith,  not  a  remedy  (in 
connexion  with  his  speech  about  Abana  and 
Pharpar  see  Strabo,  viii.  3.  §  19,  concerning  the 
river  Alpheus).  Jehoram,  from  ma  ejaculation  in 
2K  If,  evidently  thought  leprosy  beyond  human 
skill  to  core. 

The  date  of  the  spread  of  the  malady  to  Western 
Europe  is  unknown,  but  it  was  in  Britain  before 
the  first  Crusade,  as  the  leper  house  at  Canterbury 
was  founded  in  1096,  the  year  of  the  starting  of 
the  Crusade.  Between  that  date  and  the  building 
of  the  last  in  1472,  one  hundred  and  twelve  such 
acfylums  were  set  apart  for  lepers  in  England.  In 
early  Christian  times  there  were  special  rules  for 
lepers.  The  Council  of  Ancyra  (314)  excluded  them 
from  the  churches,  and  ordered  them  to  remain  out- 
side with  demoniacs  and  those  guilty  of  unnatural 
crimes,  all  of  whom  were  called  hiemantes  {^tiiia!;6- 
neyoi)  on  this  account  (Martene,  CoU.  Amplttt.  vii. 
p.  13(36).  It  is  supposed  that  the  small  skew  window 
often  seen  in  old  churches,  and  commanding  a  view 
of  the  altar,  was  for  the  purpose  of  allomng  the 
hiemante*  to  see  the  mass,  hence  these  squints 
are  often  called  leper  windouos  or  hagioteopet.  The 
Third  Council  of  Orleans  forbade  lepers  to  wander 
from  one  diocese  to  another ;  and  Gregory  II.,  in  his 
letter  to  Boniface  in  A.D.  71S,  directed  the  a^inis- 
tration  of  the  Eucharist  to  them  by  themselves. 
The  bishops  were  also  ordered  to  supply  them  witb 
food  and  raiment  out  of  the  Church  funda. 
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TLere  is  no  reference  in  the  Bible  to  leproey  as  a 
type  of  sin ;  the  nearest  i^proach  to  this  is  in  Ps 
6r,  where  the  reference  is  to  the  ceremonial 
cleansing  of  the  leper.  Among  the  Fathers,  also, 
there  are  few  who  take  note  of  a  similitude  so 
familiar  in  modern  homiletics.  Origen  (Horn.  vii. 
in  Nu)  speaks  of  heretics  oatside  (tie  Church  as 
having  leprosy  of  mind  ;  and  Chrysostom  (Horn.  iv. 

ri2)  is  one  of  the  earliest  writers  who  directly 
compares  the  defilement  of  sin  to  leprosy.  The 
one  part,  indeed,  of  the  Levitical  law  M'hich  is 
most  often  noticed,  is  the  cleanness  of  the  man 
who  is  all  leprous,  and  this  is  used  to  illustrate  the 
most  diverse  lessons  by  Tertnllian  {de  Pudieitia, 
XX.),  Theodoret  {Qittesttonet  in  Lv  13),  and  Origen 
(in  Levit.  viii.  231).  In  one  of  the  epLstles  doubt- 
fnlly  attributed  to  Jerome,  he  treats  of  the  various 
kinds  of  leprosy  {Ep.  zxziv.).  Leprosy  was  most 
commonly  regarded  as  a  type  oi  heresy  rather 
than  of  other  sin  (Rnpertus  Tuitiensis,  p.  271 ; 
Bede,  in  loeo,  '  Lepra  doctrina  falsa  est ' ;  see  also 
liabanns Manrus,  AUegoria,  t.v.  'Lepra'). 

When  a  leper  became  cured  of  liis  plague,  he 
did  not  resume  his  place  in  the  community  until 
he  had  been  ceremonially  cleansed.  The  priest 
went  outside  the  city  to  look  on  him,  and  if  he  saw 
that  he  was  healed  (1)  he  commanded  that  two 
living  clean  birds  be  brought,  with  a  rod  of  cedar 
wooa  (probably  juniper,  the  wood  of  Junipmu 
oxycedrui  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  decaying) 
a  cubit  long  {Neg.  14.  0),  scarlet  (wool),  and 
hyssop  ('the  humblest  plant  for  a  disease  gener- 
ated by  pride,'  MidroA  Babba,  Kohdetk  10.  4). 
One  bird  was  to  be  killed,  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
over  running  water — that  is,  water  from  a  run- 
ning stream  is  to  be  put  into  the  earthen  vessel  to 
keep  the  blood  liquid,  and  as  a  type  of  purifica- 
tion. The  living  bird  and  the  cedar,  to  which  the 
hyssop  was  to  be  tied  with  the  scarlet  wooUen 
band,  are  to  be  dipped  in  the  blood,  and  the  leper 
is  to  be  sprinkled  therewith  seven  times.  Some 
have  supposed  that,  as  '  the  blood  is  the  life,'  this 
signifies  the  imparting  of  a  new  life  to  one  who 
has,  ceremonially,  been  dead.  He  is  then  declared 
dean,  and  therefore  permitted  to  come  into  the 
city ;  and  the  living  bird  is  set  free  in  the  open 
country — a  imnbol  of  the  carrying  away  of  the  evil 
(see  Fraser,  Oolden  Bouah,  iL  161).  (2)  The  leper 
IS  then  to  wash  his  dotnes,  shave  off  all  his  hair, 
and  bathe ;  but  must  stay  outside  his  bouse  for  7 
days ;  he  then  repeats  the  ablutions  and  shaving, 
and  (3)  on  the  8(E  day  makes  his  final  offering  at 
the  temple.  This  consists  (a)  of  a  guilt-offering 
of  a  he-uunb,  which  with  a  log  (about  3  gUls)  of 
olive  oil  was  to  be  waved  before  the  Lord,  and  the 
lamb  was  to  be  killed.  The  priest  was  then  to 
take  some  of  its  blood,  and  to  touch  with  it  the 
right  ear,  the  right  thumb,  and  the  right  great  toe 
of  the  cleansed  man ;  the  priest  was  then  to  pour 
the  consecrated  oil  into  the  Dobn  of  his  left  hand, 
and,  dipping  his  right  forennger  in  it,  he  was  to 
sprinkle  some  of  it  seven  times  before  the  Lord, 
and  then  to  touch  with  it  the  places  upon  which 
the  blood  of  the  guilt-offering  had  been  put,  and  the 
rest  of  the  oil  was  to  be  poured  on  the  leper's  head. 
This  offering  was  a  reparation  to  God  for  the  loss 
of  service  onring  the  time  of  his  seclusion — the 
blood  and  oil  typifving  atonement  and  reconsecra- 
tion.  (i)  A  seoona  he-Iamb  was  to  be  offered  as  a 
sin-offering,  as  an  atonement  for  sin  on  his  re- 
admission  into  the  congre^tion,  and  afterwards 
(e)  a  ewe-lamb  was  to  be  offered  as  a  bumt-offer- 
mg,  and  ^tbs  of  an  ephah  (about  7}  quarts)  of 
flour  as  a  meal-offering.  During  these  ceremonies 
the  man  stood  in  the  Nicanor  gate  between  the 
Court  of  the  women  and  the  Court  of  Israel,  into 
which  he  was  not  free  to  enter  until  the  purifica- 
tion was  accomplished.   A  poor  man  was  allowed 


to  substitute  two  doves  for  the  second  pur  oi 
lambs,  one  for  the  sin-offering  and  one  tor  the 
burnt-offering,  and  needed  only  to  bring  iV^h  of  an 
ephah  of  flour  for  the  meal-offering  (Lv  14>'"). 

In  medieval  times  a  man  who  was  a  leper  was 
formally  excluded  from  the  Church  by  a  funeral 
mass,  in  which  earth  was  thrown  on  his  feet  as  a 
sign  of  symbolic  burialj  the  priest  saying  'sis 
mortnus  mundo,  vivens  itemm  Deo.'  The  leper 
then  laid  aside  his  garments  in  the  church  and  put 
on  a  black  habit.  An  account  of  the  rituals  ob- 
served in  connexion  with  lepers  is  given  by 
Martcne  {de  Bit.  Antiq.  iii.  10).  The  ceremonies 
for  the  readmission  of  those  healed  were  similar 
to  the  penitential  and  reconciliation  ceremonies 
for  the  other  hiemante*. 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  nature  of  Job's 
disease.  The  Talmudists  called  it  hakok  or  scratch 
ing  leprosy  {Baba  Kamma  60b).  From  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  symptoms  (2"-)  and  of  his  isolation 
(1914-11),  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  some  form  of 
ieprosT*  (see  Medicine).  For  older  opinions  on 
the  subject  see  Wedel,  de  Morbo  Hiobi,  Jena,  1687. 

Leprosy  in  Garments. — In  Lv  13^-  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  certain  reddish  or  greenish  disoolorations 
in  garments,  woollen,  linen,  or  leathern,  which  are 
called  ff&ra'cUh  mam'ereth  (v."),  a  fretting  leprosy, 
eating  a  hole  in  a  garment.  It  is  probably  the 
effect  of  a  fungus  or  mildew,  said,  but  with  sliglit 
evidence,  to  be  from  the  use  of  the  wool  of  dead  or 
diseased  sheep  (Michaelis,  Com.  on  Laws  of  Motes, 
iii.  290),  or  from  the  skin  of  a  diseased  animal ;  but 
this  would  not  account  for  its  attacking  linen. 
Whether  it  is  due  to  a  specific  parasite  (as  Form- 
sbeehergafpoBeiilsr.detneumehntenJahrhundertt, 
1847,  No.  32)  or  not  is  uncertain,  but  this  is  im- 
probable. If  after  a  week's  seclusion  the  stain 
spreads,  the  garment  is  pronounced  imclean,  and  is 
to  be  burnt.  If  it  have  not  spread,  the  fabric  is  to 
be  washed  and  shut  up  for  seven  days  more,  when, 
if  it  remain  unchanged,  it  is  to  be  burnt ;  but  if  it 
fade  after  washing,  the  spot  is  to  be  torn  out  and 
burnt,  and  the  rest  of  the  garment  is  to  be  washed 
and  pronounced  clean.  Where  garments  are  worn 
for  a  long  time,  as  they  often  are  in  the  East, 
fungus  growths  are  not  unlikely  to  occur.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  '  garment  spotted  by  the 
flesh '  of  Jude"  refers  to  this ;  perhaps  also  there 
is  a  reference  in  Job  13"  and  30". 

Leprosy  In  the  House. — Certain  discoloured 
patches  on  the  inner  walls  of  a  house  are  said  to  be 
leprous  (Lv  14**'').  These  are  described  as  hollow 
strakes,  thUfcCOr^rdth,  that  is,  depressed  spots, 
coloured  greenish  or  reddish.  When  discovered, 
the  occupant  is  to  empty  the  house,  lest,  if  pro- 
nounced unclean,  aU  in  the  house  be  defiled.  The 
priest  is  then  called  to  inspect,  and  he  shuts  up  the 
house  for  a  week.  If  it  spread  in  this  time,  the 
stones  are  to  be  taken  out  and  oast  into  an  unclean 
place;  the  plaster  is  to  be  scraped  off  the  walls, 
and  the  house  re-plastered.  If  no  return  take 
place,  the  house  is  clean ;  but  if  it  recur,  the  whole 
house  is  to  be  destroyed.  Before  the  cleansed 
house  is  inhabited,  a  cleansing  ceremony  similar  to 
the  first  part  of  the  cleansing  ceremony  of  the 
leper  is  to  be  performed.  It  is  probable  that  this 
disease  is  the  formation  of  a  nooculent  mass  of 
calcium  nitrate,  such  as  often  takes  place  when 
the  gases  set  free  from  decaying  animal  matter 
act  on  the  lime  of  plaster,  and  is  sometimes 
called  mural  salt.  This,  with  an  accompaniment 
of  mould  or  other  hyphomvcetous  fungus,  produces 
an  appearance  like  that  described  (see  Blechrodt, 
Theoret.  ■  Praet.  Abhandl.  iiber  die  Ursaeken  der 
Feuchtufkeit  in  Gebduden,  Weimar,  1839,  46). 
Jerome  spiritualizes  this  plague,  '  Arbitror  cum  in 

•  So  Davidson,  DUlmaim,  and  mart  modern  oomawntsten ; 

of.  Dt  2821. 
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pwiecibiu  domos  lepra  esse  referatUT,  hsereticam 
pertiiliam  notari'  {JSp.  xzxiv.). 

LnsKATma.— The  btbliognphy  of  leproay  1*  immense,  bat 
noM  ol  tlM  older  tnatiiiea  are  of  little  value.  The  best  are 
Banholiniia,  de  Morbii  BMicit,  Hafnia,  1671 ;  also  the  treatises 
of  DomdoTf  (Zurich,  1728),  Withof  (DuisburiTi  1758),  Eschenbach 
(Rostock,  1774X  Chamseru  (Mim.  <U  la  toeiM  d'tmuiatim, 
raris,  1810,  iiL  835),  John  (Biblitche  Anhiutogie,  Wien,  1818, 
U.  3jSX  Zensler  iGachuhle  det  abendliindue/im  Aratatut). 

For  the  modem  Uteratare  the  most  useful  worlcs  are  Abraham, 
la  Allbutt's  StlUm  «if  Medieiiu,  ii.  U  :  Report  of  the  Lepntg 
OmmMm  to  India,  LondoD,  1S83 ;  also  lUport  qf  tAs  Cam- 
Munsn  to  (A«  Cape  (jfOood  Hope,  18M-9S  ;  Uillis,  Lepnen  in 
BrUith  Ovimna,  1881 ;  Carter,  Levroty  and  EUphantiatit, 
1874;  Hake,  RmoiU  of  ike  Trinliad  Aeyttm,  18S»-1893; 
Danielssen  and  Boecic,  TrttiU  de  la  Spidaitkhtd,  Paris,  1898 ; 
Uinch,  Prokata  na  Tuge  Boeeii,  Kiev,  1889;  Fox  sod  Far- 
quhir,  Eiuirmie  Skin  Dueatet  <tf  India,  London,  1878;  Wolters 
is  Cmtralblatt  fir  Baktoriologie,  ziii.  181)3 ;  SimueoD,  Bdin- 
burgh  Medical  Journal,  1841-42,  vols.  Wi.,  IvlL J  Tfam,  Lepmy, 
London,  1893  ;  J.  B.  Bennett,  Dieeaeet  of  the  BOle,  VSSl.  For 
>n  aooouct  of  the  Kniglits  of  St.  Lararos,  who  hod  always  a 
leper  for  their  Grand  Master,  see  H^lyot,  Ordrsi  Motuut.  1721 ; 
Uochsen,  lis  m«d.  equit.  dignil.  omat.  p.  66. 

On  the  Levitical  prescrfptioDS  regarding  leprosy,  see,  above 
all,  Dillmann-Ryssel,  Bx-Lv,  p.  SSSft.,  where  further  reter- 
tDoes  to  the  llteratnre  of  the  subject  will  be  found. 

A.  Macalistbr. 
LESHEM  (oyji). — form,  oocorring  only  in  Jos 
Wi>-,  of  the  name  Laish  (which  see).  Wcllh.  (de 
Gentiima,  etc.  47)  emends  ant  which  is  atlmitted 
by  Dillm.  to  hare  been  'perhaps'  the  original 
pronunciation. 

LESSAU  (A  Awoorf,  Aeeirooi;).— A  village 
(ni/t?)  where  an  encounter  took  place  between  the 
Jews  and  Nicanor,  2  Mac  14".  The  site  is  un- 
known, and  the  text  is  uncertain.  Dessau  of  AV 
may  be  dne  to  the  frequent  interchange  of  A  and 
A  in  uncial  Greek,  or  (as  Ewald  conjectured)  it  may 
be  another  form  of  Adasa  (cf.  1  Mac  7^). 

LET. — There  are  two  Anglo-Saxon  verbs  some- 
what alike  in  spelling  but  directly  opposite  in 
meaning,  latan  to  permit,  and  leitan  to  hinder, 
lu  middle  English  lastan  became  leten,  and  lettan 
became  letten,  and  they  were  still  distinguishable. 
The  donble  t  was  kept  by  careful  writers  in  the 
verb  meaning  '  to  hinder,'  or  the  subet.  meaning 
•  hindrance,'  as  by  Mil  ton  in  A  reopacfitica  (Hales  ed. 
p.  57, 1.  1),  'evillhath  abounded  in  the  Church  by 
this  lett  of  licencing.'  But  when  it  was  dropped 
there  was  no  way,  except  by  the  general  sense  of 
the  passage,  of  distinguishing  two  words  whose 
meanings  were  so  dill'erent  that  a  mistake  was 
equivalent  to  the  insertion  or  omission  of  a  not. 
Id  AV  the  verb  occurs  six  times  with  the  sense 
of  'hinder,'  and  is  alwavs  spelt  in  the  ed.  of 
1611  with  one  t.  Ex  5*  'Wherefore  do  ye,  Moses 
and  Aaron,  let  the  people  from  their  works!' 
(T-SS,  KV  'loose');  Nu  22"'»«»-  'Be  not  thou 
letted  from  coming  unto  me' (text,  'Let  nothing 
hinder  thee ') ;  Is  43"  '  I  will  work,  and  who 
shall  let  it?'  (njjT-,  AVm  'shall  turn  it  back,' 
RVm  'reverse  it');  Wis  7"  'an  understanding 
spirit  .  .  .  which  cannot  be  letted '  (dKuXm-oc,  RV 
'  unhindered ') ;  Ro  1"  '  oftentimes  I  purposed  to 
come  onto  you,  (but  was  let  hitherto) '  {tKuXidiii', 
EV  '  was  hindered  ') ;  2  Th  2'  '  only  he  who  now 
letteth  taill  let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way ' 
lo  (ar^efr,  RV  '  one  that  restraineth  ').  The  verb_ 
uccurs  also  in  Pr.  Bk.,  Collect  for  4th  Sun.  in 
Advent,  '  we  are  sore  let  and  hindered  in  running 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us.'  In  the  Pr.  Bk.  of 
I  1352,  1559,  and  1604  (Communion),  we  read,  '  It  is 
I  an  easy  matter  for  a  man  to  say,  I  will  not  com- 
municate, because  I  am  otherwise  letted  with 
worldly  business ' ;  but  in  1662  '  letted '  was 
j  changeid  into  'hindered.'  Examples  from  tlie 
I  earlier  versions  which  have  been  chan'^ed  in  AV 
are  Job  31"  Gov.  '  Yet  they  of  myne  owne  lioiis- 
holde  saye :  who  shal  let  us,  to  have  oure  bely  f  iil 
of  his  flesh  *'  IPS'  Tind.  '  that  youre  prayers  be 


not  let.'  Cranmer  is  fond  of  the  word,  frequently 
using  it  along  with  one  or  more  synonyms,  as 
Works,  i.  82,  '  she  wrote  letters  to  the  Pope,  calling 
upon  him  in  God's  behalf  to  stop  and  let  the  saia 
marriage ' ;  p.  85,  '  do  not  interrupt,  let,  or  hinder 
the  said  David.' 

As  a  subst.  '  let '  is  found  in  AV  only  in  the 
heading  to  Dt  15,  '  It  must  be  no  let  of  lending  or 
giving."  It  occurs  occasionally  in  Pr.  Bk.  In 
the  I^faoe  to  the  Scotch  Liturgy  of  1637  we  read, 
'  After  many  lets  and  hindrances,  the  same  cometh 
now  to  be  published,  to  the  good,  we  trust,  of  all 
God's  people,  and  the  increase  of  true  piety,  and 
sincere  devotion  amongst  them.'  '  In  all  our  pro- 
mises,' says  Tindale  {Expos,  p.  67),  *  it  is  to  be 
added.  If  God  will,  and  If  there  be  no  lawful  let.' 

J.  Hastinqs. 

LETHECH  occurs  in  AVm  and  RVm  of  Hos  3' 
instead  of  'an  half  homer'  which  is  read  in  the 
text  of  both  AV  and  RV.  Both  the  original  read- 
ing of  the  passage  and  the  capacity  of  the  measure 
(?),  called  letliech,  are  uncertain.  For  the  MT 
Dli'l^  HO^  the  LXX  reads  i-^^eX  ofrow,  'a  skin  of 
wine,'  which  may  or  may  not  imply  that  a  different 
Heb.  text  from  the  present  lay  before  the  Greek 
translator  (see  Nowack,  ad  loc.).  According  to 
Jewish  tradition,  the  letheeh=i  /tomer=4  bushels. 
See  art.  Weights  akd  Measitres.  It  has  been 
computed  that  the  whole  amount  of  grain  here 
mentioned  would  have  been  equal  in  value  to  15 
shekels  of  silver,  so  that  the  price  paid  by  Hosea  in 
money  and  kind  together  would  be  30  shekels. 
He  thus  re-aoquiied  nis  wife  for  the  cost  of  a  slave 
(cf.  Ex  21**).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

LKfTEE.— See  Epistle. 

LETUSHIM  {apvL  Aarowrte(^)  and  LBUHHIM 
{o'w),  Aouit{i)elii). — Sons  of  Dedan,  Gn  25>.  The 
Mi;  gives  the  names  of  Dedan's  eon*  as  Ashnrim, 
Letushim,  and  Leummim ;  but  the  LXX  preiixes 
to  this  list  Raguel  ('Payov/iX)  and  Nabdeel  (NaSSei)X). 
The  three  given  by  the  MT  are  pointed  as  plurals, 
and  hence  were  regarded  by  some  ancient  inter- 
preters as  descriptive  epithets  (so  Targ.  Onk.) ; 
and  the  third  of  the  names,  Xcummtm  ('nations ' 
in  Heb.),  lends  itself  well  to  that  explanation  ; 
some  races  which  the  ethnologist  chose  to  classify 
among  Dedanites  may  have  been  known  as 
'nations'  or  'hordes,'  just  as  the  Berbers  are 
called  by  the  Arabs  ^abd'ti  or  '  tribes,'  and  their 
language  ^abili.  For  Letushim  the  Rabbis  (Rashi, 
adioc!)  suggest  an  etymology  from  the  Hebrew 
verb  1^  meaning  'scattered  ;  they  can  indeed 
point  with  justice  to  the  interchange  of  '?  and  i 
at  the  beginning  of  words,  but  this  explanation 
does  not  seem  satisfactory.  The  apparent  con- 
nexion of  this  word  with  the  verb  '  to  sharpen ' 
is  rather  in  favour  of  the  view  (taken  by  Steiner 
in  Schenkel's  Bibel-Lexicon)  that  the  words  repre- 
sent names  of  trades  t  and  such  a  classification 
wonld  bear  a  curious  likeness  to  that  of  the  S. 
ArabLm  Parias,  some  of  whom  are  called  ^d'iU, 
'weavers,'  etc.  (Maltzan,  Beisen  in  ArdbCm,_  i. 
190,  191).  The  greater  number  of  authorities, 
however,  regard  these  words  as  proper  names,  and 
Letushim  has  been  compared  with  iPoV  of  some 
Nabattean  inscriptions  (Ley,  ZDMG  xiv.  403,  404), 
while  a  name  resembling  Leummim  has  been  found 
in  a  Sabtean  inscription  (Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.).  If  they 
are  personal  names,  the  fanal  o  could  be  more 
easily  explained  from  Sabiean  than  from  Nabat«ean. 
Cla-ser  (likizze,  ii.  461)  thinks  the  home  of  the 
tribes  thus  desi<;nated  is  to  be  souj^ht  iu  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  but  he  throws  no  new  light 
on  the  name.  D.  S.  Marqoliodth. 

LEVI  (1^,  LXX  Afw(«)t(i')).-Son  of  Jacob  and 
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Leah.  The  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  name  are 
ancertain.  (I)  In  Gn  29**  (J)  Levi  is  interpreted  as 
joined,  i.e.  husband  to  wife ;  the  root  lavah  ia  used 
with  this  meaning  in  the  reflexive  conjugation 
(Niphal),  Is  56^«,  Ps  83" :  in  Arab.  it=' turn,  bend.' 
In  Nu  IS*"^  (!')  there  is  a  word-play ;  the  tribe  of 
Levi  is  joined  to,  attendant  on,  Aaron.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Levitea  as  subordinate  temple 
ministers,  this  meaning  was  read  into  their  nanie ; 
it  does  not,  of  course,  represent  an  etymology  in 
the  strict  sense.  (2)  La^'arde,  Orientalia  ii.  20, 
MittheUungen  i.  64  if.,  explains  Levitei  as  those 
who  attached  themselves  to,  nccompanied,  the  Israel- 
ites at  the  Exodus  from  Egypt;  like  Moses,  they 
were  Egyptians.  The  name  might  also  mean 
those  wlio  were  cUtached  to  the  ark.  Thus  Levi 
is  not  a  name  like  the  names  of  the  other  patri- 
archs, but  an  adjective ;  and  it  need  not  have  borne 
the  same  meaning  in  the  time  of  Ezra  as  in  the 
time  of  Solomon  or  Moses.  (3)  Baudissin,  Gesch. 
AT  Prietterthunu  72  n.',  finds  in  the  name  an 
original  abstract  meaning,  lev '  following,  escort,' 
from  which  the  adj.  levi  was  formed,  in  the  sense 
of  one  who  escorted  the  ark.  The  name  was  thus 
first  given  to  the  tribe  of  priestly  servants,  and 
from  them  to  the  ancestor  of  the  tribe.  Against 
these  views  see  Kautzsch,  SK,  1890,  771  f.,  who 
points  out  that  the  manner  in  which  Levi  is  con- 
nected with  Simeon  by  a  merely  genealogical  and 
political  relationsliip,  such  as  exists  in  the  case  of 
the  other  sons  of  Jacob,  makes  it  impossible  to 
see  in  Le%-i  the  special  cbaracter  which  the  above 
views  presuppose.  The  name  of  the  tribe  was  not 
lerived  from  the  name  of  any  o£Scial  function ; 
the  escort  of  the  ark  was  not  the  prerogative  of 
the  Levites  only,  for  in  the  older  narratives  it  is 
the  priests  who  have  this  charge.  Similarly,  Stade, 
ZATWi.  1881,  11^116,  insists,  with  reason,  that 
no  different  origin  can  be  allowed  to  Levi  than  is 
given  to  the  other  patriarchs.  Against  deriving 
lioi  from  lavah,  he  urges  the  form  of  the  noun  with 
e,  and  the  fact  that  in  early  times  Levi  was  a 
purely  secular  tribe,  Gn  49'''.  (4)  Hommel,  Auf- 
sdtze  «.  Abhandlungen  30 f.,  Siid-Arab.  Chrestom. 
127,  AHT  278 f.,  connects  levi  with  lavi'u  (fem. 
lavCat)=prie»t,  on  the  Minman  inscriptions  from 
el-OIa,  N.  of  Medina;  and  Mordtmann,  Beitrdge 
z.  mindisehen  Enigraphik,  1897,  43,  and  Sayce, 
Early  ffist.  of  the  Eebs.  1897,  80,  agree  with  him. 
The  usage  of  the  word  in  these  inscriptions  ('  a  priest 
of  Wadd,' '  his  priestess ')  is,  however,  very  dinerent 
from  the  usage  of  Levi  in  the  OT.  Such  an  ex- 
pression as  '  a  Levite  of  J" '  is  never  found ;  and 
the  primary  meaning  of  Levite  is  not  'priest,'  but 
*a  member  of  the  tnoe  of  Levi.'  (5)  Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena*  146,  proposes  an  etymology  which 
has  lieen  widely  accepted,  and  may  be  considered 
the  most  plausible  yet  put  forward  :  Levi  is  simply 
a  gentilic  form  of  his  mother's  name,  Leah  =  '  wild 
cow'  (.\rab.  la'ay,  la'at).  So  Stade,  ZATW  i. 
112-116,  GF/i.  146,  152  f.;  Gxa.y,  Hebr.  Pr.  Names 
96,  etc.  Noldeke  on  the  whole  accepts  this,  though 
not  without  hesitation,  ZDMG  xl.  1886,  167.» 
Robertson  Smith,  who  maintains  that  'the  most 
ancient  division  of  the  Israelites  is  between  Racliel 
and  Leah,'  lioth  animal  names,  detects  in  this 
family  history  the  presence  of  the  matriarchal 
system  of  reckoning  descent,  and  the  custom  of 
calling  tribes  after  the  names  of  animals  (totemism); 
Kinship  and  Marriage  30,  195, 219  f.,  257.  (6)  Two 
other  etymologies  may  be  mentioned.  Wellliansen, 
Skizzen  u.  Vorarbeiten  iii.  114  n.  [the  note  is 
omitted  in  the  second  edition  (1897),  p.  119],  alludes 
to  the  ancient  Arabic  custom  of  consuming  the  flesh 

*  Of  the  aons,  gmndaona,  and  great-trrandsona  of  Levi,  almost 
bait  have  names  with  this  gentilic  ending,  e.g.  Merari,  MahK, 
Mushi  (tnwi  Uosheb,  Uoses),  Ubni,  Bhimel,  Bukki,  Uzd,  Kisbi, 
tte.  (Nu  S"  "  S6".  1  Oil  »■*!)■ 


of  a  sacrifice  at  a  family  meal.  A  portion  of  th« 
flesh  was  set  aside  for  a  guest  wliom  it  was  desired 
to  treat  with  snecial  honoor  (cf.  1  S  9"),  and  called 
the  lavijja  (Agn.  vii.  76.  6).  The  lavijia  would  be 
the  priests'  portion;  hence  possibly  the  origin  of 
the  name  Levi.  In  this  connexion  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  remember  the  Mineean  iam'tt  =  ' priest.' 
G.  H.  Skipwith,  in  the  JQB  xi.  1899,  264,  ingeni- 
ously  connects  levi  with  leviathan,  the  root  lavah 
describing  the  coils  of  the  serpent.  This  suggests 
that  Levi  derived  his  name  from  a  serpent-god,  and 
may  explain  why  the  Levite  Moses  selected  the 
brazen  serpent,  Nehnshtan,  as  an  emblem  of  th« 
God  of  Israel  t 

Early  history  of  Levi. — An  incident  in  the  early 
history  of  Levi  is  preserved  in  Gn  34.  The  young 
Canaanite  chief,  Snechem,  had  conceived  a  passion 
for  Dinah,  the  sister  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  and  had 
'  humbled '  her,  to  the  indignation  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob  (vv.""'^*-^).  The  two  brothers  undertook 
to  avenge  the  outrage  themselves  ;  they  assassin- 
ated Shechem,  and  carried  off  Dinah  out  of  his 
house  (w. That  the  action  of  Simeon  and 
Levi  was  treacherous  and  savage  is  implied  in  J, 
the  earlier  of  the  two  documents  which  are  com- 
bined in  Gn  34.  Shechem  had  accepted  the  terms 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  father  and  brethren  of 
the  damsel  (w.^'- What  the  terms  were  is 
not  stated ;  possibly  the  circumcision  of  the  bride- 
groom before  marriage  (Wellhausen,  Proleg.'  355  n. , 
Composition  319:  cf.  Ex  4*^-",  and  Robertson 
Smith,  SS  310),  or  the  grant  of  a  piece  of  territoiy 
to  Jacob  near  Shechem  (Comill,  ZATW,  1891,  12, 
cf.  Gn  37'"')-  Whatever  the  agreement  was, 
Simeon  and  Levi  violated  it,  and  acted  independ- 
ently of  their  brethren,  who  took  no  part  in  the 
deed  of  violence,  and  of  their  father,  who  bitterly 
resented  it.  We  may  notice  that  Jacob's  reproof 
is  prompted  by  instincts  of  self-preservation,  and 
not  by  moral  displeasnre.  The  two  brothers,  how- 
ever, take  up  a  moral  ground  in  their  retort,  evi- 
dently with  tne  sympathy  of  the  narrator  (a^*"-  ").* 

The  story  may  be  understood  to  describe  an 
episode  in  the  early  struggles  of  Israel  in  Canaan 
after  the  Exodus.  The  attachment  of  Shechem, 
son  of  Hamor,  to  Dinah,  daughter  of  Jacob,  will 
then  represent  an  alliance  between  a  branch  of  the 
Israelite  family  and  the  city  of  Shechem ;  and  the 
action  of  Simeon  and  Levi  may  be  interpreted 
either  as  an  attempt  to  seize  by  force  this  important 
city  for  themselves,  or  as  a  blow  struck  to  free  the 
Israelite  element  in  the  city  from  the  danger  of 
being  swallowed  up  by  the  Canaanite  majority. 
Whatever  the  motive  may  have  been,  the  tradition 
is  clear  that  there  was  treachery  and  violence  on 
the  Israelite  side,  and  that  in  consei^uence  Simeon 
and  Levi  received  a  repulse  from  which  they  never 
recovered.  Simeon  became  merged  in  Jndan,  with 
undefined  possessions  on  the  S.  frontier  (cf.  Jos 
19'-»  with  lo^  *^  though  the  tribe  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  so  oompletely  shattered  as  Levi 
( Jg  1*- ") ;  while  Levi  also  fonnd  shelter  in  Judah, 
but  for  the  most  part  became  a  homeless  wanderer 
in  the  territory  of  the  other  tribes. 

This  is  the  state  of  things  implied  in  Gn  49**' 
/ 1  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in 

*  The  above  follows  the  earlier  namUve,  J.  In  the  other 
account,  by  some  assigned  to  E  (Wellh.,  Oomill,  Holzinger),  b; 
others  to  P  (DiUmann,  Driver  P  possibly  based  on  E,  Ball  P% 
Hamor,  on  behalf  ot  his  son,  negotiates  a  ^neral  marriage 
alliance,  vv.a9 ;  the  cirtmrndsion  of  all  moles  is  stipulated  and 
accepted  as  the  condition,  tt.  l^i?.  sa-a4ft,  and  all  the  sons  of 
Jacob  wreak  their  vengeance  with  wholesale  slaughter  w. 
S7-S9  (cf.  the  later  narratives  of  the  conquest  of  Oanaan).  Per- 
haps the  vengeance  was  ascribed  to  all  Israel  because  of  the 
later  feeling  Swut  mixed  marriages,  cf.  Nu  25"  817-"  (PX  Kb 
91s  10.  If  this  nartattre  belongs  to  E,  an  editor  of  the  Kbool 
of  P  (w.M*- Sf).  >*)  has  worked  over  the  whole  after  the  com- 
bination ot  J  ana  E.  See  especially  on  this  ch.  Kuenen,  Th7 
xiv.  i57=GeiamtMlt*  Ab?tancUutMm.  \i. ;  Wellhausen,  Cons- 
poMim  S1'2-31B ;  Oomill.  ZATW,  1891, 1-lS. 
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Intel  '  The  venea  express,  in  the  laii)!:uage  of 
vigorous  denunciation,  the  popular  verdict  upon 
the  offending  tribes.  It  must  have  taken  shape 
not  long  after  the  deed  was  done ;  and  as  the  inci- 
dent of  Gn  34  belongs  most  piobaUv  to  the  early 
days  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  this  will  agree 
very  well  with  the  date  generally  accepted  for  the 
Ble»i<ing  of  Jacob,  the  period  of  the  Jndges,  Samuel, 
aod  Divid.  Neither  Simeon  nor  Levi  is  mentioned 
in  the  Souk  of  Deborah,  J  a  5. 

Lev*  and  the  Prieathooa. — The  next  important 
evidence  for  the  early  liiotory  of  Levi  is  furnished 
by  Jg  17  and  18,  a  most  ancient  document.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Levite  is  a  priest.  The  follow- 
ing facts  are  to  be  gleaned  from  these  chapter& 
(I)  The  Levite  comes  from  Jndah,  the  headquarters 
of  the  tribe,  Jg  17''*.  Both  in  these  ohs.  and  in 
19>-  >*  the  Levites  are  connected  with  Jndah  ;  two 
of  them  come  from  Bethlehem  17^-*.*  We  can 
detect  traces  of  this  connexion  in  the  names  of 
tome  Levitical  fanuliee,  such  as  Libni,  Hebroni, 
¥orlu.t 

(2)  But  if  the  Levites  had  found  a  home  in 
Judah,  their  dispersion  had  already  begun ;  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  was  driving  them  to  seek 
a  maintenance  where  they  could  find  one,  Jg  17^ 

(3)  At  this  period  any  one  mi^ht  become  a  priest. 
Micah  could  consecrate  one  of  his  sons  to  the  priest- 
hood, 17*.  But  if  a  Levite  oould  be  found,  ne  was 
much  preferred,  as  being  specially  qualified  for  the 
office,  Jg  17'*-"  18».  The  Levite  ministered  in 
any  private  or  local  sanctuary  where  his  services 
were  paid  for,  Jg  17^-  "  18^".  His  special  skill 
lay  in  consulting  and  interpreting  the  sacred  oracle 
(18"-)i  uid  in  conducting  the  ritual  of  the  whod, 
teraphim,  and  graven  or  molten  image  (17*  18'*- 
"•"). 

(4)  Two  points  about  the  family  of  the  Levite 
(or  Levites)  in  this  story  call  for  special  notice. 
In  17^  it  is  said  that '  the  young  man  was  '  of  the 
family  of  Judah ' ;  in  18"  Uiat  the  Levite  Jonathan 
was  a  grandson  of  Moses.  The  former  of  these 
statements  raises  a  diiliculty :  how  could  a  Levite 
be  described  as  belongingto  the  family  of  Judah  ? 
It  has  been  suggested  (Wellhausen,  Moore)  that 
'  Levite '  here  denotes  the  office,  not  the  race  ;  the 
point  of  importance  in  early  times  being  not  the 
pedigree  but  the  art  of  the  priest.  If  tiiis  could 
be  established,  the  difiiculty  is  disposed  of.  But 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  at  this  early  period, 
which  cannot  be  far  removed  from  the  date  to 
which  Gn  34  and  40*"^  belong,  the  Levites  as  a  tribe 
had  disappeared,  and  that  their  name  had  been 
given  to  a  priestly  caste  which  was  open  to  the 
member  of  any  tribe  who  might  care  to  enter  it 
(see  Wellhausen, Proleg*  146 ;  Hommel,  ABT^). 
No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  of  the 
words  '  of  the  family  of  Judah '  as  they  stand. 
They  seem  to  be  omitted  by  LXX  B,  and  are  treated 
by  Knenen  and  Kautzsch  (HeU.  Schr.)  as  a  gloss; 
bat  a  scribe  would  hardly  invent  such  a  statement 
alout  a  Levite.  Bndde,  Richier  116,  suegests 
(after  Stnder)  that  the  words  have  been  altered 
oat  of  respect  for  Mose8,:|:  and  that  the  original 
leading  was  'of  the  family  of  Levi,'  or  'of  the 
family  of  Moses.'  For  want  of  any  better  explana- 
tion, this  correction  may  be  provisionally  accepted. 
Kx  the  close  of  the  stoiy  (18*°)  >t  is  stated  that 

*  Two  narratlTes  are  Interworen  In  eh.  17.  Aooording  to  one 
there  ia  a  young  Levite  (issn)  redding  in  Micah't  Deighbourfaood, 
whom  Micab  treat!  as  a  eon,  oonaecrates  aod  maliea  hie  priest 
(TT.T'iKt'i^).  The  other  nanativ*  tells  how  a  Levite  (b^'kh) 
hom  Bethlehem  comas,  in  the  oonne  of  his  wanderinza,  to 
Hiaih's  house,  and  is  hired  Iqr  Urn  as  his  priest  (yyM"^  ^  U). 

t  Wellhaoaen,  Itr.  u.  Jvd.  GttchiMs*  191  n.  Korah  (¥arab) 
seems  to  have  been  oti(^nally  a  clan  of  Judah,  1  Ch  2^. 

]  The  aaina  motive,  to  avoid  connecting  the  priest  of  Dan 
with  Mcaea,  Instigated  ttie  Jewish  correction  of  Moeea  into 
Manasseh  in  18W.  Perfai^is  this  is  the  reason  why  LXX  B  omits 
the  words  here- 


Micah's  Levite,  who  had  been  kidnapped  by  the 
Danites,  became  the  founder  of  a  line  of  priests 
who  ministered  at  the  chief  sanctuary  ot  Dan 
until  the  exile  of  the  ten  tribes  in  722,  or  of  the 
N.  tribes  in  734  (2  K  16**).  Jonathan's  priesthood 
was  therefore  hereditary,*  and,  what  ia  more,  his 
descent  is  traced  back  tnrough  Grershom  to  Moses. 
It  is  probable  that  we  have  here  a  due  to  the 
obscure  problem,  How  did  the  Levi  of  Gn  34  and 
49  become  the  Levi  of  the  sanctuary  T  Most  likely 
the  answer  is.  Through  the  influence  and  position 
of  Moses.  Moses  was  the  founder  of  Israel's 
religion,  the  chief  minister  of  the  sanctuary ;  and 
Moses  was  a  Levite.  His  own  clan  supported  and 
followed  him  (Ex  32»«-«'  E).  The  sacred  lore  of 
the  priesthood,  the  traditions  of  public  worship, 
the  usages  of  the  oracle,  were  preserved  in  his 
family  and  handed  down  to  his  descendants.  Thus 
we  find  the  Mosaic  families  of  Gershom  8md  of  the 
Mushites  (probably  from  Mosheh,  Moses)  mentioned 
in  the  genealogies  of  P,  Nu  S"*-  •»  26»^,  1  Ch  6>-  >». 
The  priesthoM,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the 
family  or  tribe  of  Moses ;  but  the  prestige  of  his 
name,  the  importance  of  his  position  in  the  history 
of  the  national  religion,  induced  those  priests,  who 
did  not  necessarily  oelong  to  his  race,  to  call  them- 
selves Levites,  and  to  justify  the  title  by  some  kind 
of  genealogical  fiction,  or  by  the  common  Semitic 
practice  of  regarding  membership  of  a  guild  or 
order  as  equivalent  to  sonship.t  In  tms  way 
there  grew  up  a  priestly  tribe  oi  Levi  which  looked 
upon  Moses  as  the  founder  of  their  order  and  the 
ancestor  of  their  race.t  The  formation  of  such  a 
tribe  was  rendered  all  the  easier  because  there  had 
existed  an  ancient  tribe  of  Levi,  which,  although 
it  was  broken  up  in  the  early  days  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Canaan,  nevertheless  produced  one  famous 
son  who  became  the  ancestor  of  a  new  Levi  with  a 
changed  character.  When  the  change  began  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  it  must  have  come  about  by 
degrees.  Those  who  mainttun  that  the  Levite  of 
the  early  period  of  the  Judges  (Jg  17.  18)  could 
belong  to  'the  family  of  Judah'  and  at  the  same 
time  claim  to  be  a  grandson  of  Moses  (18*>),  do  not 
appear  to  allow  sumcient  time  for  the  oflScial  sense 
of  Levite  and  the  artificial  connexion  with  Moses 
to  have  established  themselves. 

A  different  account  of  what  may  be  called  the 
conversion  of  Levi  from  the  barbarous  tribe  to  the 
priestly  caste  is  given  by  van  Hoonacker  in  his 
work,  La  Scuserdoee  Livitique,  1899,  304-311.  His 
view  may  be  mentioned  as  representative  of  those 
which  differ  from  the  account  given  above.  He 
takes  Gn  34  as  referring  to  an  incident  of  the 
first  immigration  of  the  Hebrew  clans  into  Canaan. 
Gn  49  Lb  also  assigned  to  a  pre-Mosaio  date,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  tribe  to 
which  Moses  belonged  would  be  spoken  of  in  the 
terms  of  w.*^  so  soon  after  his  death,  if  tiie  Bless- 
ing of  Jacob  be  assigned  to  the  period  of  the 
Judges.  In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  in 
Canaan  after  the  Exodns,  the  tribe  of  Levi  pos- 
sessed not  only  the  prestige  of  its  connexion  with 
Moses,  but  the  prerogatives  of  the  priesthood 
which  it  owed  to  him.  Not  much  later,  in  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  we  find  Levites  popularly 
regarded  as  priests:  the  interval  is  not  long 
enongh  for  the  change  in  the  character  of  the 

*  Similar  establishments  of  hereditary  priests  are  mentioned 
at  UhUoh  (Eli)  and  at  Nob  (Ahimelech),  1  S  V-  21.  The  priest- 
hood o(  Btiiloh  was  traced  back  to  the  family  of  Moses  (1 S  2^7, 
though  this  is  a  post-Dt.  passage)  through  Phinehas,  son  ot 
Eleazar,  son  ot  Aaron  (Nu  ZSOP,  I S  2W,  Jos  24» E).  Well- 
hausen regards  Eleaiar  as-  Eliezer,  son  of  Moses  (Ex  18<),  and 
so  makes  the  priesthood  of  Shiloh  directly  Mosaic,  Proleg.*  144. 

t  In  the  oldest  documents  the  descent  Is  traced  back  to  Moses 
rather  than  to  Aaron.  Moses,  not  Aaron,  Is  the  chief  minister 
of  the  sanctuary  in  Ex  SS^-H  E.  The  designation  ot  Levitaa  as 
'sons  of  Aaron '  lielongs  to  P. 

i  See  Bensinger,  Ueb.  Arekdol.  *iett. 
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tribe  to  have  taken  place.  Accordingly,  van 
Hoonacker  believes  that  the  'convention" of  i«vi 
occurred  daring  the  sojonin  of  Israel  in  Egypt, 
and  supposes  that  Levi  developed  not  only  a 
capacity  for  assimilating  the  culture  and  civiuza- 
tion  of  Egypt,*  but  a  special  zeal  for  the  national 
religion.  In  this  way  tne  Levites  naturally  rallied 
Tonnd  Moees  in  his  great  religious  enterprise,  and 
because  of  their  superior  culture  became  recognized 
as  the  spiritual  organ  of  the  community.  Against 
the  view  of  van  Hoonacker  it  may  be  said  that 
the  evidence  is  no  more  in  favour  of  the  conver- 
sion of  Levi  having  taken  place  in  Egypt  than 
in  the  period  whicn  followed  the  struggle  for 
Canaan ;  while  the  historical  and  geographical 
conditions  implied  in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  are 
not  those  of  the  pre-Mosaio  but  the  post-Mosaic  age. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  deal  with  the  later  developments  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi,  which  will  be  fully 
treated  of  in  art.  Priests  AND  Levites.  Besides 
Jg  17  and  18, 19  and  20,  the  only  other  places  in  pre- 
exilic  historical  books  where  Levites  are  mentioned 
are  1  S  6".  2  S  IS",  1  K  8*  12",  and  all  of  these  ap- 
pear to  be  secondary  or  Deuteronomict  One  other 
miportant  passage,  however,  requires  mention,  to 
complete  the  early  account  of  Levi,  Dt  SJt*"".  The 
Blessing  of  Moses  '  breathes  the  bright  and  happy 
spirit  of  the  earlier  narratives  of  the  Kings,'  and 
may  be  dated  shortly  after  the  separation  under 
Jeroboam  I.  By  this  time,  then,  we  find  that 
Levi  has  become  thoroughly  establislied  as  the 
priestly  tribe,  enjoying  the  priestly  rights  of 
administering  the  divine  oracle  and  instruction 
(torah),  and  olTering  incense  and  sacrifice ;  though 
It  appears  that  the  exclusive  priesthood  of  the 
Levites  was  not  without  its  opponents  even  at 
this  period  (Dt  33").  The  Blessing  describes  the 
character  of  the  ideal  Levite  by  an  allusion  to 
past  history  when  the  fidelity  and  disinterestedness 
of  the  trit>e  were  conspicuously  proved.  Though 
Levi  is  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
events  of  Massahand  Meribah  (Exl7'■^  No  20"-»), 
yet  it  is  possible  that  another  version  of  these 
mcidents  was  current  in  which  the  tribe  was  in 
some  way  tested  by  Jehovah. t  Tlie  other  past 
event  alluded  to  is  that  in  Ex  3'2"-^,  when  the 
Levites  distinguished  themselves  by  remarkable 
disinterestedness.  The  reference  to  this  occasion 
is,  however,  disputed  ;  for  the  verbs  in  Dt  SS"*"" 
may  be  translated  as  presents  and  not  as  posts, 
and  the  statement  may  be  merely  a  general  one. 
Nevertheless,  the  allusion  to  Ex  32  may  be  implied 
at  the  same  time. 

The  principal  authorities  have  been  cited  above. 
Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  Graf,  GesrMchte 
des  Stammes  Lem  in  Merx,  Archiv.  1867,  i.  68- 
106,  208-236;  Edu.  Meyer,  Geschichte  des  Alter- 
thums,  1884,  i.  377  fif.;  Fr.  v.  Hummelauer,  S.J., 
Da*  vormotaische  Priesterthum  m  Israel,  1899. 

G.  A.  Cooke. 

LEVIATHAH  (jon^  liwyathdn).—The  description 
of  leviathan  (Job  41)  clearly  points  to  tlie  crocodile 
(LXX  SpdKuir).  Again,  the  mention  of  leviathan 
(LXX  SpdKopTtt,  Ps  74")  is  in  the  middle  of  an 
allusion  to  the  miracles  connected  with  the  Exodus 
of  the  Israelites.  Leviathan  here  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  crocodile,  the  emblem  of  'Pharaoh, 
the  king  of  Egypt,  the  great  dragon  {tanntm)  that 
lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers'  (Ezk  29*).  '  The 
people  inhabiting  the  wilderness '  (Ps,  I.e.)  are  the 
vUcl  beasts  of  the  desert,  to  which  Pharaoh's  host 

*  Van  Hoonacker  notice*  the  E^fyptian  proper  names  amonf; 
Levitical  (amilies,  Phinebas,  Puticl  (Ex  6^),  Moses ;  and  the 
nnique  expression  about  the  ancestors  of  Eli's  family,  1  S  22' 
'  when  they  were  In  Egypt,  servants  (LXX)  to  the  hoiue  ot 
Pharaoh.' 

t  Nowaok,  H<».  Archaol.  U.  91  n. 

i  Driver,  DeuUronomy  MO. 


became  a  prey  (comp.  '  people,'  '  folk,'  Pr  30* "). 
On  the  other  nand,  leviathan  of  the  sea  (Ps  104", 
LXX  tpixur )  cannot  be  the  crocodile.  It  ia  probably 
the  whale.  Whales  are  not  rare  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  is  doubtless  the  'sea  great  and  wide' 
(v.*).  Parts  of  skeletons  of  two  rorquals  are  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  the  Syrian  I'totestant 
College  at  BeirAt.  One  was  thrown  on  shore  near 
Tyre,  and  the  other  at  Beirftt  itself.  In  Job  3* 
'leviathan'  of  RV  and  AVm  (AV  'their  raooin- 
ing')  ia  taken  by  most  modem  commentators  to 
refer  to  the  dragon,  which  in  popular  mythology 
was  believed  to  darken  or  eclipse  the  sun  aod 
moon  by '  throwing  its  folds  round  them  or  swallow- 
ing them  up.  Enchanters  were  supposed  to  have 
power  to  set  this  dragon  in  motion '  (Davidson, 
Job,  p.  20).  The  same  mythological  allusion 
nnderliee  Job  26**  (see  Dillmann'a  note)  and  Is  27* 
(see  Cheyne,  ad  foe.).  O.  £.  Post. 

LEVIRATE  LAW  See  Marbiaqb. 

LEVIS  (A  Aevlt,  B  -tit),  1  Es  9»«.  —  Wrongly 
taken  as  a  j)roi>er  name  in  this  book ;  in  Ezr  10" 
'  Shabbetliai  the  Levite '  stands  in  pla«e  of  '  Levis 
and  Sabbateus.' 

LETITES.— See  Levi  and  Pkibsts  and  Levites. 

LEVITICUS  (called  by  the  Jews,  from  its  open- 
ing word,  iqpn ;  other  names  found  in  the  Misnna 
are  D'jijS  rrtn  ('Law  of  Priests'),  'i  lyg  ('Book  of 
Priests'),  rfj^jij  "lyp  ('Book  of  Offerings'),  of. 
Menach.  iii.  4 ;  Megilla,  iii.  6  ;  Siphra,eba. ;  LXX 
Aeu(e)mK6i'  (cf.  Philo,  A«i«ri«ri)  pip\ot) ;  Vulg.  Leviti- 
cus).— Leviticus  is  the  third  part  of  the  sixfold 
work  now  generally  known  as  the  Hexateuch. 
It  belongs  in  its  entirety  to  the  Priestly  school 
of  ^Titers  (P).  For  the  explanation  and  proof  of 
this  statement  see  art.  HEXATEUCH. 

As  the  whole  book  can  be  ascribed  to  a  single 
'  document,'  it  might  seem  that  the  literary  prob- 
lem was  a  simpler  one  than  in  the  case  of  Genesis 
and  Exodus.  In  fact,  however,  the  questions  that 
demand  solution  are,  though  in  large  measure 
diflerent  from,  yet  no  less  complex  than,  those  of 
the  earlier  books.  The  geologist  who  has  settled 
to  what '  formation '  the  rocks  of  a  district  belong, 
has  yet  to  investigate  the  composition  and  relative 
order  of  the  perhaps  dislocated  and  contorted  strata 
which  are  coiiiprised  under  the  same  general  title. 
In  the  art.  on  ExoDns  (§  IV.)  we  have  already 
seen  how  documents  after  being  separated  from 
others  may  be  again  resolved  into  distinct  com- 
ponents. The  extent  to  which  this  process  ia 
carried  out  below  may  seem  unwarranted,  for, 
though  many  of  the  i>oint8  are  fully  treated  in 
well•Kno^vn  works  like  Kuenen's  Sex.  and  Driver's 
LOT,  it  has  not  been  usual  to  press  the  analysis 
so  far.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  the  main 
lines  are  firmly  laid  on  grounds  that  have  proved 
generally  convincing,  even  though  details  may  b« 
regarded  as  unsettled. 

Literary  Structure. — The  27  chapters  fall 
readily  apart  into  four  divisions  which  are  suc- 
cessively discussed,  i.e.  (1)  the  Law  of  Sacrifice, 
1-7  ;  (2)  the  Consecration  of  the  Priesthood,  8-10  ; 
(3)  the  Law  of  Clean  and  Unclean,  with  appendix 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  11-16;  (4)  the  Law  ot 
Holiness,  with  appendix,  17-27. 

{N.B. — For  explanation  of  abbreviations  and 
signs  see  ExoDUs). 

§  1.  1-7 :  The  Law  of  Sacriflce. 

A.  Analytical  Summary. 

P>  denotes  material  consisting  of  priestly  teaching  or  toroA 
codified  l>efore  Pe,  and  i>ubsequently  incorporated. 
P»  marks  sections  written  after  Pi. 
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-f  >n  UV  00101110  Aoin  rapplementi  of  the  •une  school  and 
pcriuti. 

}  Many  dmUiir  titleo  or  Introduotonr  olMues,  added  by  the 
eompiler,  are  left  to  tho  student  to  noooe. 


lo-u 

J  -i-iMr 

V* 
+  M» 

■(.Mir 

3" 
Ml 
IMS 

n 


n-a 
+  *-» 


14-U 
-l-lMi 


7^» 

+  • 

u-n 


1-C 


4M1 


A  tUmui  FOB  WouBirano. 

Rr  •Rtio.t 
Bimn'OinBDS  of  the  herd. 

of  the  flook. 
of  fowls. 
HBUrOFrmaa  of  fine  floiu'. 

baked,  etc. 
otSnttrultiL 
of  the  herd. 
.  of  the  flook :  aheepi 
goats. 

.  eating  tator  blood  foiblddaii. 
8Dt.oiraBnra  tor  anointed  priest. 

for  whole  oongregation. 
toraroler. 
(or  aqy  ponon  ^a 

Oa-amam  tot  aojr  poison  (lamb  or  goatX 
.  ((owlsforpoori, 
.(mealtorpoorei)i 
OouMfnBiKa  for  trespass  in  holy  things, 
for  unlmown  sins, 
(or  trespass  (gainst  a 
neighbour. 

A  HinrAL  roB  Faara. 

RpTIUe. 
Bitnal  ol  BaBXT^mBna. 

HuirorrEBnra. 
 ofthtiniost. 

RpTltla. 
Bitnal  of  Bin-^rraBixe. 
Supplement  to  above, 
mtua]  of  OunA-omarao. 
Priest  to  hare  skin  of  the  biinitK>t(ering. 
Priest  to  have  meal^ffeting. 
Sons  of  Aaron  to  hare  all  meal'«fferings. 

Ritual  of  PBACB-OmRIHO. 

Eating  (at  or  blood  forbidden. 

Wave  breast  and  heave  thigh  for  priests. 

Anointing  portion  of  priests. 

Colophon. 


B.  Critical  Note*. 
With  regard  to  this  division  there  are  two  ques- 
tions to  answer.  (1)  Does  it  form  part  of  the 
great  Priestly  writing  (P«)  which  contains  Ex  25- 
29?  (2)  If  not,  what  is  its  relation  to  it?  Is  it, 
like  Ex  35-40,  later,  «:  is  it  in  the  main  earlier  ? 
Let  the  facts  decide.  The  process  of  exhibiting 
them  will  bring  ont  other  points  requiring  special 
attention  in  these  diaptera. 

a.  The  directions  in  Ex  29  for  Aaron's  conse- 
cration ordered  bnmt-,  sin-,  and  peace-offerings. 
Now  the  ritual  there  prescribed  precisely  accords 
with  the  requirements  of  Lv  1-7,  which  are  there- 
fore already  assumed  in  a  passage  which  precedes. 

b.  After  Ex  35-40  (or  the  shorter  account  of  the 
erection  of  the  Tabwnade  which  it  has  replaced) 
we  expect  to  hear  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  other 
command,  in  Ex  29,  to  consecrate  Aaron.  But 
Lt  1-7  comes  in  before  Lv  8,  the  account  of  the 
consecration.  It  apjiears,  that  is,  as  an  inter- 
niption. 

c  At  the'  same  time,  Lv  1-7  is  linked  with  P* 
a  practical  identity  of  sacrificial  terminology. 

d.  Certain  elements,  however,  which  are  often 
mentioned  and  constantly  presupposed  in  P'  and 
P*,  are  either  absent  from  these  chapters,  or  appear 
in  clauses  which  ran  be  readily  removed  as  inter- 
polations, or  find  place  in  passages  otherwise 
marked  as  exceptionaL  Such  are  the  presupposi- 
tions that  the  people  are  living  in  a  camp,  that 
their  sanctuary  is  the  Tent  of  Meting,  and  that 
the  only  priests  are  Aaron  atui  hit  tons. 

t'nr  instance,  the  Tent  nf  ifuHng  Is  unmenUoned  from  I'O  to 
ti<;  in  1>  its  occurrence  is  plainly  an  interpolation,  for  it 
iBtemipts  the  connexion  (for  the  acceptance  of  the  victim 


depends,  aoooiding  to  ssis-ss,  on  the  absence  of  Idemlsh) 
Ag^a,  la  1-a  the  priett  occurs  11  times,  and  ilaton's  tons  tlu 
prieetii  (or  an  equivalent  phrase)  II  times.    The  (scto,  that 


each  paragra^di  reverts  to  the  singular,  that  sing,  verbs  (oUow 
plural  subjeots  IK  ut  etc.,  that  UCX  twice,  and  Sam.  once, 
correct  to  pi.,  all  go  to  prove  that  tlu  prM  was  the  original 


term,  and  that  the  peculiar  phrase  ^Ofon't  sons  tke  pneitt, 

is.8.11  2(  8>,  is  an  adaptation  of  the  simpla  term  Of  vrSttt  \ij 
prefixing  Aarm'e  tons  and  altering  sing,  to  pi.  Oontiast  tho 
uniform  formula  of  Pi  Aarm  and  Au  sons. 

e.  Moreover,  the  conspectus  A,  given  above,  on 
the  face  of  it  suggests  that  1-7  ia  not  itself 
homogeneous.  It  tails  apart  into  two  codes,  each 
of  which  treats  the  whole  round  of  offerings,  but 
without  reference  to  the  other,  and  with  a  different 
aim  and  plan.  Again,  the  two  codes  1-6'  and 
6'-7'*  have  been  themselves  subject  to  revision  and 
enlargement  The  nucleus  of  1-6^  ia  1-3,  a  little 
code  which  perhaps  never  dealt  with  sin-  and 
guilt-offerings.  In  any  case  5-6'  are  distinct  iu 
form,  and  much  more  so  4  (?■). 

A  tew  instances  of  the  clues  which  have  been  followed  mav 
be  given  as  illustntions  of  method.  2^1*  Is  marked  as  sup- 

{>lementary,  (or  (1)  it  repeats  i-l,  and  (2)  it  uses  thou  and  y* 
nstead  of  M  as  in  the  rest  of  1-S.— i  distinguishes  the  altar 
of  iwett  inemse  from  (As  attar  humt-offeriag  (see  art. 
ExooDS,  IV.),  and  elaborates  ceremonial ;  it  is  therefore  given 
to  P>  (perhaps  better  to  P'X  In  Ex  28  Pi  and  Lv  8  P«  even 
at  the  consecration  of  Aaron  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  was 
not  as  here  (*"-,  cf.  IK)  brought  into  the  holy  place.— St-*  is 
older  than  4,  because  of  the  variety  of  cases  In  view,  and  the 
absense  o(  ritual  direction.  It  has  features  that  connect  it 
with  Ph._gl4.i«  »nd  61-'  are  not  by  author  of  6l-«,  for  the  guilt- 
olTering,  which  in  >  is  confused  with  the  sin-offering,  is  here 
clearly  assigned  to  cases  o(  damage  done  to  the  interests  of 
Jahweh  or  a  neighbour.— 6>7'U  interrupts  the  connexion,  and 
completes  not  i^-u.  In  i-*  atonement  is  provided  (or 
onconsdons  offences  after  discovery;  but  what  if  calami^ 
vagnely  convicts  of  unknown  guilt?  Here  ia  the  remedy. 

The  remaining  section  6*-7  has  also  been  edited 
afresh  with  several  additions.  The  origfaial  work 
is  easily  separated  by  following^  the  clues  given  by 
the  introductory  formula  This  is  the  law  of  .  .  .', 
and  by  the  list  of  subjects  given  in  the  colophon 
7",  which  concludes  this  little  '  Priests'  Mannal.' 

Both  the  order  of  subjecta  (see  A  above),  and 
the  framework  in  which  they  are  set,  support  the 
view  that  this  section  is  not  based  on  1-6*,  nor 
by  the  same  author  as  1-3. 

f.  Except  in  4,  where  the  indications  point  to 
a  later  date  than  P>,  there  are  no  clear  signs  that 
any  of  the  sections  in  1-7,  THE  Law  of  Sacbi- 
FiCE,  formed  part  of  P<  or  were  subsequent  in 
date.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  few  isolated 
phrases  have  been  removed,  there  is  an  unbroken 
appearance  of  independence  and  priority.  (In  the 
Oxf.  Analvt.  ed.  ot  the  Sex.  the  text  is  printed 
so  as  to  oring  this  out  clearly).  And,  as  this 
conclusion  agrees  with  the  preceding  indications, 
it  is  regarded  as  established  that  these  chapters 
belong  to  an  earlier  series  of  priestly  teachings 
{toroth),  and  may  be  designated  P*. 

§  3.  8-10 :  The  Consecration  of  the  PrieBthood. 

A.  Analt/tieal  Summary. 


p« 

Ps 

f 

pd 

gIsAt 

glOb- 
U.  30 

OoirBKRiTiOH  of  Aaron  and  his 

sona 

^  Aaron's  sons,  etc,  anointed. 

lOiot 

gi-M 

108f. 

io«. 

10'8-» 

The  octave  of  the  consecration. 
Death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu. 
Prohibition  of  mourning  to  Aaron 

and  surviving  sons. 
Priests  on  duty  not  to  drink  wine. 
Priestly  duty  as  to  clean  and  unclean 
PriMts"  dues. 

Blame  tor  not  eating  sin-oftliing. 

B.  Critical  Notes. 
As  Ex  36-40  is  generally  supposed  tu  have  taken 
the  place  of  an  earlier  and  briefer  account  of  the 
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falfilment  of  Ex  25-28,  so  Lv  8  is  held  to  be  an 
expansion  of  an  original  short  narrative  of  the 
consecration  of  the  priesthood  as  ordered  in  Ex  29. 
In  view  of  its  labonoaa  reproduction  of  Ex  29,  and 
a  few  modifications  introduced,  it  would  be  rash  to 
assign  it  to  the  original  draft  of  P*. 

Th«  aoolnUmr  of  the  tent  the  iJt»r,  etc.  «,  md  Amm'ii 
•ODi  with  hi»  »nd  their  gumento,  *>,  U  irreoonollable  with 
the  ataenoe  ol  nich  ioiimction  in  Ex  2B'-»,  and  marlcB  tiieje 
i^^uVlOMet,  Uke  fex  S8"  and  put  of  88"  (and  fA« 
OMtiiMnf  etoTLXZ  pats  Lt  8>0b  alter  u. 

In  9*  the  main  thread  of  the  Priestly  Law  and 
History  Book  P»  is  resumed  from  Ex  29,  the 
original  brief  account  of  the  making  and  erection 
of  the  sanctuary  and  consecration  of  the  priesthood 
having  probably  been  displaced  by  fuller  narratives 
in  Ex  35-40  and  Lv  8,  as  suggested  above.  Note 
that  only  one  altar  is  mentioned,  and  that  the 
blood  of  the  sin-offering  is  not  bron{;ht  into  the 
Holy  Place.  That  9  is  earlier  than  4  Jb  seen  from 
',  and  than  8  from 

10".  Is  late  P<,  tor  In  r  aaolntlnff  i«  extended  to  Aaron'e  eona 
(•ee  aboveX-10«t  la  iteeU  a  «n«nient^d  to  It  'o^^y 
attwdied.  The  Utter  betrayi  ifflnity  with  I*,  cf.  SC^*>.  Of. 
alio  Dt  14*^>i>  2«*  tsio.— lOil-u  Except  the  Introductory  daiue, 
thtapar.reoaltoP*.  In  partloular,  notice  the  peculiar  expreeaicm 

pTYtSdeflned  In  »  aslJIiid.  &*  aUor;  whereae  the  olauae 

On  101'  It  is  altered  into  Ot  pIOM     (*•  »«n«tuar»).-In 

a  late  supplement,  fault  la  toond  lor  oontniTentdon  of  e»(se« 

further  Kuen.  Bttc  1 6  n.  SI). 

g  3.  11-16 :  The  Law  of  Clean  and  Unoleaa. 

With  Appendix  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
.    A,  Analytical  Summary. 


m  » 


SMI 


Me 


18I» 


1»I« 


le 


il«u 


141* 


Oui>an>T7>aiiuaFi>os:  land 

animali. 

FowiHAiis  AioiinAiKni:  water 
animals 

.     ,     .  binta. 

 winged 

creeping 
things. 

Ukouaa  ID  TOUOB :  land  anlmala. 

,  creeping  thing!  on 
eurth. 

....  thing*  andean  by 
contact. 
.  dead  clean  beasts. 

n>OD  TBAT  IS  ASOHDunoii :  creeping 
things  on  earth. 

Ooncluaion  of  (t\ 

Oonduaion  of  Q>   

Colophon  to  (1)  and  (2)i 

Purification  after  child Bmra. 

caee  of  poverty. 

iMnant  deteotton  and  dlacrimUu' 
tlon,  on  the  akin. 

 on  the  head. 

 rule  for  lepers. 

in  a  ginnent  (with  oolopnonX 

LintCST  OLIAHSSD  ST  SrSOIAL  BlTBS. 

Leprosy  oleaiisedbyregularaaorlficea 
case  of  poverty, 
case  of  a  house. 

Colophon  to  ISi-o,  expanded. 

SscBsnom  and  means  of  deansing. 


Ps 

?• 

16Mb 

Annual  day  of  atonement. 
Statement  as  to  aocomplldunent 
by  Aaron. 

11.1417b 

etc. 


pt' 


16»« 


DAT  or  ATOKElimT. 

Solemn  atonement  by  Aaron  for 
the  people. 

Special  atonement  tor  Aaron. 

Day  of  atonement  made  annuaL 
This  to  be  repeated  by  each  high 
priest. 


S.  Critieal  Notes. 

like  1-8.  5-6'  6"-7,  the  chapters  11-16  betray 
that  they  are  substantially  earlier  than  P*,  though 
subsequently  united  in  their  present  form  with  the 
main  Priestly  code.  In  the  case  of  11  on  food  and 
contact,  and  13f..on  leprosv,  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
cover several  layers  of  legal  material. 

11:  0»«a<inganrf<oucA»nsra»M»ai«.— The  reasons 
for  the  analysis  given  above  lie  mainly  on  the  sur- 
face. A  section  on  land  animals  which  are 
clean  or  unclean  is  foUowed  by  which  axe 
in  subject  a  sequel,  dealing  with  water  animals, 
birds,  and  winged  creeping  things,  but  which  no 
longer  discriminate  animals  as  unclean  (cf.  Ut 
14»-»),  but  as  an  abomination  (rB?",  not  nM}".  aa 
Dt  14').  These  verses,  again,  are  oontmued  in 
on  creeping  things  upon  t/ie  eaHh  which  axe  an 
abiminationi  while  which  uses  the  same 

word  as  a  verb,  forms  the  obvious  conclusion  ol 
the  series.  Into  this  series  has  been  thrust, 
dealing  with  the  different  subject  of  uncleanness 
through  contact.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  last 
passage  is  included  in  the  colophon 

m  I4^»(mivand  vMh  11.  Though  interpreter!  differ,  the 
(acta,  when  talien  all  together,  favour  the  priority  ol  Dt  over 
Lirn)  The  dean  anin^s'  namea^  given  Dt  14*f-.  are  omitted 
In  hwu  covered  by  general  law]b  «■ ;  while  name,  of  birds, 
Sc.,  are  retained  of  neceaaity.  (?)  The  case,  of  camel,  hare, 
coney  ««  expanded  in  Lv  U*».  (8)  Lv  ll»-i«  i.  an  expanaon 
of  Dt  14*  (4)  Tbenew  term  o6omino«<m  is  need  in  Lv.  (6)  In 
ito  present  foVm  at  leaat  Lv  11  in  »«^  '^YTJ^ 
oonUot,  which  Dt  would  hardly  have  omitted  had  it  been  con- 
SSiedln  the  ordinance  quotes  (8)  Dt  oimt|imenUon  of  ert«- 
^Uiingi  npm  ths  tarth,  Lv  n««,  (7)  The  exMptionj  In 
uSttf-  are  wanting  in  Dt.  (8)  The  prohibition  which  it  absolute 
in  Dtl4»»  is  relaxed  in  LvU»';  _cM7i». 

It  is  hard  to  Bay  why  the  abominatum  eeriee  of  verses  should 
begin  where  It  does,  seeing  that  the  terminology  in  Dt  is  uniform 
over  ti>e  whole  range  of  cases.  Pe Aaps  the  compJer  had  before 
him  two  varianto  o?  the  ordinance  quoted  in  Dt,  and  found  one 
fuUer  than  the  other  In  dealing  with  the  later  cases.  The 
sisns  of  redupUcation  In  S"»  conflmi  this  conjecture,  by  re- 
vwUlngtheniiMenceofa'Join'ofthetwolMplthreadiu 

11»M«.  This  section  is  distinct  from  0)  it  deal, 

mainly  with  touching  (eating  «.  only),  while  »  "  deals  mainly 
withVatteg  (touching  »  and  perhaps  (Si)  it  enumer- 
ates OTOytho  mteltan,  and  mentions  pnlv  two  olaeeee  in- 
of  five;  (8)  it  preMribes  means  of  cl«ui«iM:  (4)  it  is 
d^tful  if  It  is  fadu^led  inthe  cdophon.  But  -^iiSishMdly 
to  be  reckoned  homOKeneous.  »»  fc  probably  secondary  on 
its  own  account,  for  the  transition  b  very  abrupt  from  cases  of 
animals  that  make  persons  unclean  to  caKS  of  thmp  that  any 
of  those  animals  may  make  unclean.  But  if  ««■  onginally 
belonied  to  ■«-«>.  then  is  dearly  an  addition.  *>S  tiow- 
ever,  fcok.  more  like  a  completion  of      peAaps  ml^taced  by 

Intrurion  of  the  o*<»»»'«^'™  ^>»»ef-_  ""TvJ^  uA» 
hand,  at  no  potot  presuppows  »a,  but  i.  complete  in  itaelf . 

12 :  On  purification  after  childbirth.— This  short 
chapter,  whose  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fulfilment 
of  its  conditions  at  the  presentation  of  Chnst  m 
the  temple,  seems  in  to  refer  to  and  depend 
upon  15,  and  presents  the  same  features. 

The  only  trace  ol  the  camp  form  of  legislation  characteristic 
of  P«  U  found  in  «>.  V.»  u  marked  as  a  supplement ;  for  (1)  it 
comes  after  the  colophon  n,  and  (2)  elsewhere  (6.  14^.  9'-.  1") 
the  provlnon  for  caws  of  poverty  is  Men  to  be  a  later  addition. 

13  f.!  On  Jepro*y.— The  laws  in  this  section  pre- 
sent a  very  complex  problem  to  the  student.  Dt 
24*  gives  no  details  such  as  are  found  about  clean 
and  unclean  in  14»-»,  but  refers  for  the  procedure 
in  a  case  of  leprosy  to  the  torah  of  the  prieste, 
presumably  oral.  The  extreme  elaboration  of 
treatment  detailed  in  13  f.  may  perhaps  indicate 
that  the  usage  was  not  committed  to  writing  till 
a  late  period ;  but,  apart  from  introductory  ^hra'see 
and  an  occasional  gloss,  there  are  no  sign',  of  the 
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influence  of  l**  in  the  sections  assigned  to  P<.  But 
tlieise  relatively  older  portions  are  not  homogeneous. 
For  while  13  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  detection 
■ad  discrimination  oi  leprosy  and  the  regniation 
of  the  leper's  life,  and  14  provides  for  the  cleansing 
of  the  recovered  leper,  each  is  independent  of  and 
distinct  from  the  other.  Each,  too,  contains  earlier 
and  later  elements,  which  may  be  readily  separated 
M  in  the  analysii  above. 

Th*  ooIophoD  14M^  will  furnish  a  good  itartiiur.poliit  In 
Iwllmtliig  the  nature  at  the  argument.  Originally,  i{  probably 
oonaisted  only  o(  tM$  it  Vie  laa  o/  lepmy,  in  aocom- 
•aoe  with  the  oaage  elMwheie  (fltteen  times  Outitth*  hm  tf. .. 
in  F<),  and  came  after  IS",  for  even  In  its  expanded  form  then 
i>  no  reference  to  eteamitig,  and  IS*!-"  bas  its  own  oolophon. 
Tlim  the  reference  was  made  mora  explicit :  thi$  it  tli»  law/or 
(unique  phrase)  oil  manner  <ff  plague  qf  lepmy,  and/or  a  teaU 
» (referring  to  1S*^>»  and  w-U),  tc  teach  tdun  St  it  unclean  and 
vhen  it  it  eteam  The  addition  of  IS"-*,  though  it  has  its 
own  colophon,  produced  the  clause  and  tor  the  Umroty  of  a 
garment  »»•,  and  sbiiilaily  there  followed  (for  the  Heb.  eon- 
stnutioa  is  diSerent)  and /or  an  houet  w)>,  to  i«fer  to  14>iM>, 
which  was  kindred  to  VtsJ» ;  while  w,  which  clearly  was  a  gloss 
to  make  pointed  aUnaion  to  IS^-n,  proriding  /or  a  riting  and 
for  a  teab  and  for  a  bright  toot,  has  been  inserted  wrongly, 
instead  of  before  and /or  a  teaU. 

In  18*  etc  the  print,  after  aTamining  a  man  with  a  taTooiable 
nsntt,  sAo^  pronounce  him  dean  .  .  .  and  he  thaU  vath  hit 
iMhet  and  be  clean.  But  in  14,  if  the  plague  be  healed,  many 
ceremonies  must  be  performed  before  the  priest  ihatt  pronounce 
kim  clean and  then  be  has  not  only  to  tnuA  Ai«  doOiet,  but 
to  thaae  off  ail  hit  hair,  and  bathe  himtelf  betor*  he  thall  be 
Mem  »>.  T«t  both  the  aivhalo  oolooiing  and  the  alternate 
ngaeneas  and  preoisioaot  the  ritual  directions  in  proclaim 
that  this  passan  is  oomparatlvely  early.  Was  the  author  of 
IS  ignorant  of  this  ceremonial,  or  did  he  think  it  superstitious 
or  nnintelligibler— li^-ao  seems  to  be  a  description  ol  an  inde- 
pendent form  of  deanstnc  after  the  pattern  of  the  latest  aacri- 
lldal  law  (periiaps  introduced  to  supersede  the  old  form,  or 
because  it  was  beooming  obsolete),  which  the  compiler  has 
combined  with  14>«  by  the  link  •>>.  For  originally  a  second 
ihsTing  »  could  haraly  have  been  required.  Moreover, 
altboogfa  the  present  arrangement  is  meant  to  suggest  that  the 
flist  cleansmg  only  admitted  to  the  camp,  there  is  no  higher 

Eide  of  sanctity  conferred  in  *>,  only  he  thall  be  clean  as 
fore.  The  claaae  <•  which  leads  up  to  this  view  contradicts 
B^— l4Si-n  ii  a  supplement,  as  it  has  a  sqiante  oolophon  (of. 
1!S)l— 14<M>  Is  a  fresh  supplement  independent  of  18n«,  for  it 
oomUnas  the  mode  of  cleansing  in  1«M  and  sod  has  other 
marks  of  later  origin. 

15 :  On  secrrfton*.— This  chapter  by  its  tedious 
repetitions  suggests  a  later  date  than  most  of  P*, 
But  only  twice  doee  a  clause  recall  P»,  i.e.  in  " 
and  »  unto  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  and 
this  is  a  frequent  gloss.  The  sacrificial  ritual 
enjoined  does  not  go  beyond  the  prescriptions  of 
6,  and  is  omitted  in  the  case  of  normal  secretions. 
The  case  of  12  is  similar. 

to  IfiOaws  oatch  an  echo  o(  Pk;  and  «n>  (EVm:  when  they 
defile  nty  duettrng  that  U  in  the  midtt  of  them),  which  most 
nataralW  refers  to  the  gracious  inhabitation  of  the  land  by  its 
Dtrina  Hold,  recalls  a  time  when  the  visible  stmcturr  had  not 
been  elevated  to  the  place  it  occupies  in  Pi,  monopolMng  the 


10  (Appendix) :  On  the  Day  of  Atonement  This 

is  not  toe  place  to  discuss  the  historical  origins  of 
the  great  J ewish  fast.  See  art.  Atonement  (  Day 
or).  It  must  snfBce  to  snpport  briefly  the  analysis 
given  above,  which  takes  a  middle  course  between 
the  conservative  view  that  16  is  an  early  homo- 
geneoos  whole,  and  the  radical  view  that  no  part 
of  it  ia  even  as  early  as  P».  (1)  It  is  possibk  to 
disentangle  a  main  thread  of  ordinance  providing 
for  the  cleansing  of  the  holy  place,  and  the  tent  of 
meeting,  and  the  altar,  and  for  a  solemn  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  the  people.  This  bears  the 
marks  of  P«.  (2)  From  this  there  falls  apart  a 
series  of  verses  (see  above)  providing  for  a  special 
atonement  for  Aaron  and  his  sons,  which  is  con- 
nected in  >  with  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
but  which  does  not  fit  in  with  the  context.  (3) 
•"•  orders  the  ceremonial  to  be  repeated  by  each 
subsequent  high  priest.  (4)  »-»'  and  make  it  an 
annual  fast  day. 

O)  The  main  thread  is  given  to  Pi,  because  It  oontaina 
■(rtUmr  inconsistent  with  Sie  ritual  in  Ex  29  or  Lv  0,  and  be- 
eauH  a«  attar  uiais.  a  b  used  as  if  onlv  one  were  known, 
while  the  use  of  a  ecnser  in  IV-  seems  to  exclude  the  presence 


of  an  altar  of  incense.  (?)  The  atonement  for  .KKtm,  beinif 
ouiiiied  iu  tbe  summaries  in  >«  and  »,  can  hardly  be  original 
and  the  awkwardness  of  >  and  <  lustlfles  their  excision  sa  supple- 
ments. The  sevenfold  sprinkling  and  the  heightening  of  the 
high  priest's  dignity  are  both  peculiar  to  P>.  (S)  The  al«ence 
of  any  ^ionm  Phrases,  the  substitution  of  My  tanetuary  »  for 
^i^H^'^JV  •  »°<*  °'  theprieitto  for  Aimss{rand A& AouM 
u.  m,  and  the  generality  of  the  terms,  oonflim  the  view  that  i>c 
is  a  later  addition.  (4)  Again,  if  «Mi.  «•  were  original,  mention 
woukl  not  be  made  only  of  one  element,  the  atonement  /or  tAe 
children  Itrael,  while  the  cleansing  of  the  holy  place,  the 
tent  of  meeting,  and  the  altar,  is  psoed  over.  M>  wouM  St 
better  before  *>. 

i  «.  17-27 :  The  Law  of  Hollnen. 

With  Appendix  on  Vows,  eto. 

A.  Analytical  Summary. 
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B.  Critical  Note*. 

For  »  general  account  of  the  Law  of  Holiness, 
and  of  the  criteria  which  distinguish  it  from  the 
rest  of  P.  see  art.  Hexateuch.  Careful  lists  of 
peculiar  words  and  phrases  are  given  in  Driver, 
LOT;  Holzinger,  Eim.  in  d.  Sex.;  and  Ox/.  Anal. 
Bex.  Here  we  have  to  do  only  with  the  actual 
use  of  the  criteria  in  the  analysis,  and  with  the 
internal  stnictuie  of  P*"  itself.  Any  general  re- 
marks under  the  latter  head  will  be  found  under 
§  S.  It  will  be  enough  to  point  out  in  advance 
that  traces  of  more  than  one  series  of  parallel 
laws  will  be  found  in  the  present  code. 

17'"'''" ;  The  place  of  sacrifice. — As  it  stands,  this 
passage  requires  that  no  animal  shall  be  slaugh- 
tered except  as  »  sacrifice,  and  at  the  door  of  the 
tent  of  meeting.  In  any  case  this  conflicts  with  Dt 
12,  which  idlows  slaughtering  at  home.  Bat  the 
clauses  referring  to  the  camp  and  the  {door  of  the) 
tent  of  meeting  eua  be  excised  without  loss,  as  in 
many  other  cases  where  they  ill  suit  the  context. 
When  they  are  removed,  the  injunction  remains 
that  aU  slaughtering  is  to  take  place  at  the  altar 
of  J',  which  is  only  reasonable,  on  the  one  hand, 
if  many  altars  are  allowable,  as  is  recognized  in 
E's  Covenant  Book,  6n  20",  and  in  the  pre- 
Denteronomio  narratives  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  a  small  company  of  exiles  are  gathered  round 
the  restored  temple  in  Jerusalem  after  the  Exile. 
The  latter  alternative  is  upheld  by  Baentsch, 
Addis,  etc.  The  former  is  maintained  by  Kittel, 
Baudissin,  W.  R.  Smith,  and  Driver. — 17"-  is  to 
the  same  effect,  only  including  ttrangera. — In 
1710-is  the  work  of  the  later  editor  may  be  sus- 
pected, but  cannot  be  pointed  out  with  precision. 

IS*"" :  On  sex  relations. — This  section  has  a  close 
parallel  in  20'°''',  but  it  is  not  agreed  how  the  two 
are  connected.  The  latter  passage  is  composed  of 
various  elements,  not  all  on  the  some  subject.  Its 
ordinances  are  in  the  form  of  Cases,  or  Judgments, 
the  man  t/uit  .  .  .  ,  or  if  a  man  ....  whereas  in 
18  we  have  the  older  type  of  Words,  Thou  shall 
not.  .  .  .  Only  in  20  are  penalties  stated.  Prob- 
ably we  have  m  18,  nearly  intact,  the  series  which, 
in  an  altered  form,  with  Judgrnents  instead  of 
Words,  and  with  penalties  attached,  nnderlies 
20>0''>,  where  it  is  combined  with  other  quoted 
laws. 

19 :  Miscellaneous. — The  contents  of  this  chapter 
are  clearly  selected  from  various  sources,  many  of 
them  early,  as  is  shown  by  the  nnmerous  parallels 
with  the  most  ancient  codes  (for  refs.  see  Oxf. 
Anal.  Hex.).  They  illustrate  both  the  diversity 
of  form  in  which  ordinances  were  cast,  and  the 
fondness  of  Hebrew  jurists  for  sets  of  6  or  10.  An 
outline  of  the  14  sections  will  show  this. 

>>>^  taaa  6  eommandmmU  of  the  type,  y»  Aalt  (not)  .  .  .— 
is  a  cultus-section  like  21-22  below.— ^  has  S  vmrdt 
about  gleaning.— has  4  commandments  and  1  wmf,  5  in 
all,  about  honesty  and  reverence. — has  6  xcordM,  not  quite 
unitomi,  on  kindness. — has  6  vmrdt,  preceded  by  a  earn- 


mandmsnt,  on  justice.— '^r.  tuM  6  vori*  on  UDdnaas,  cHnohed 
by  the  naiid  positive  tsonl,  TAou  akott  love  tky  ne^A^our 
OS  lAyssv.— "  has  a  general  eommatidment,  and  S  mmU  od 
mixtures,  the  last  altered.— »  is  a  Judgment  on  seductioa, 
with  a  supplement  by  P*  ■>£.— s>-9>  is  an  ordinanoa  on  youna 
fruit  trees,  like  the  law  on  the  Sabbath  year  in  tS^l  ■•..—MI 
has  10  i»inman<f>nent<  against  superstition  and  iireverence, 
the  last  2  in  n  being  altered,  and  with  supplements  using  2na 
person  dng.  in  "T— *  has  S  vmrdt  on  reverence. — »>■  con- 
tains laws  of  S  types  on  ttrangert.  WW  oontuns  2  ammaiid- 
menti  on  weights  and  measures,  and  a  general  conclusion. 

The  next  chapter,  20,  is  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  4  of  its  5  sections  have  a  parallel  in  F*'  else- 
where. Thus  '■"  II  18^',  II  188-»-  »»-* 
II  U*^,  "  II  19".    For       see  on  IS*-". 

21-22 :  On  the  priesthood  and  sacrifices. — These 
chapters,  while  presenting  many  of  the  features  of 
P**,  have  undergone  more  revision,  it  would  ap- 
pear, than  18-20,  perhaps  because  their  subject 
was  one  which  occupied  more  of  the  attention  of 
later  legislators.  Differences  of  form,  changes 
from  3rd  to  2nd  pers.,  and  the  introduction  of 
fresh  superscriptions  ll*-  "  22'-  all  point  to 
diversity  of  source. 

21S,  with  its  (AousAott,  referrinc  to  Israal,  may  be  a  fragment 
from  an  earlier  source. — 2217>9  appears  to  be  made  up  of  two 
ordinances,  '■>'>-*>  and  with  man}- parallels  in  detail.  Both 
this  section  and  have  been  ascnbed  to  P*,  not  P^,  but 
without  sulBoient  reason.  The  marlcs  of  P^  an  not  absent, 
and  there  is  enough  difference  in  the  oidinances  from  those 
on  the  same  subjects  elsewhere  (7U-is)  to  suggest  that  an 
earlier  stage  is  reflected  here. 

23 :  A  sacred  calendar. — In  this  chapter  there 
is  prescribed  a  series  of  '  holy  convocations,'  in 
language  largely  made  up  of  phrases  character- 
istic of  P'  and  F*,  with  exact  dates  by  numbered 
days  and  months.  This  is  ascribed  to  P>.  But 
with  it  is  combined  another  series  of  holy  days, 
which  does  not  mention  '  holy  convocations '  or 
use  the  peculiar  phrases  of  P<  and  P*  (except  in 
isolated  sentences  distinguishable  as  interpolated), 
but  bears  indications  of  P**  and  is  marked  by  a 
picturesque  style.  Each  of  these  series  has  been 
interpolated  or  revised. 

2SS>^  on  the  Sabbath  can  hardly  be  original,  tor  <  .  s  clearlv 
the  commencement,  and  *  also  hardly  includes  the  Sabbato 
under  its  terms. —a-K  has  been  expanded.  The  original 
elements  from  Pi"  are  clearly  seen  in  lOMl.  1<«.  Here  a  feast  of 
firstfruita  is  described  which  is  not  referred  (to  elsewhere. 
The  tnorroio  after  the  Sabbath,  u.  requires  explanation 
by  some  context  now  missing.  But  probably  it  is  rightly  con- 
nected with  Unleavened  Bread. — l^si  relates  to  Pentecost,  or 
Feast  of  Weeks,  only  Is  preserved  from  Ps,  but  in  iM.  par- 
ticulars have  been  incorrectly  added  from  Mu  tsf  ".  P>>  had 
ye  shall  present  vith  the  frreod  (tso  he^lambt  of  the  fnt  year Jar 
a  lacriflee  of  moee-offerin^s.— >  is  repeated  from  19"-.— 
institutes  the  Feast  of  New  Year's  Day,  with  trumpet  blasts. — 
sao  ia  marked  P>,  because  on  16  we  found  that  the  Day  of 
Atonement  as  a  vearly  fast  was  not  original  in  Ps.  *>  Is  a 
briefer  title  than  contains  Ws  ordinsnoe  as  to 

the  Feast  of  Booths  complete,  and  «  his  conclusion  of  the 
calendar.  But  in  88-ia  the  editor  has  introduced  from  Pi>  a 
graphic  account  of  tha  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  kept.  The 
stress  in  this  is  on  the  mode  of  keeping  the  feast,  as  above  in 
9-90^  and  the  date  Is  left  indefinite,  when  ye  have  gathered  in 
the  ffuitt  of  the  land,  *>•  Iwing  a  harmonizing  addition  by  the 
editor,  in  accordance  with  later  practice.  Similarly  >*°,  which 
uses  the  phraseology  of  Pi,  and  mentions  an  8th  dav.  Is  foreign 
to  the  context,  which  like  Dt  10U-M  only  knowa  7  days  for  the 
feast 

24  :  On  otZ  for  the  lamps  shetobread  **,  and 
blasphemy  is  parallel  with  Ex  27^-  and 

Nu  8'"^,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  order 
of  priority.  On  the  whole,  the  present  passage 
seems  most  original.  Both  it  and  are  regarded 
as  fragments  of  P»,  put  here  possibly  to  replace 
similar  ordinances  of  P**,  even  as  in  23  a  like  pro- 
cess has  gone  on.  In  each  case  the  phraseology  is 
purely  that  of  P«. — is  a  carious  paragraph,  in 
which  a  central  core  containing  various 

ordinances  on  blasphemy  murder  "•  assault 
killing  a  beast  is  found  surroanded  by  a 
narrative  envelope,  which  resembles  others  found 
in  pa,  while  the  phraseology  supports  this  a-scrip- 
tion.    The  laws  are  given  to  P'',  as  they  contain 
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■eTenl  words  and  phrases  characteristic  of  that 
code,  and  follow  the  same  models.  Contrast 
also  and 

SS:  On  the  SabbeUieal  and  JubiU  year*.—^ 
with  institutes  the  Sabbatical  yeaur  as  a 
^neral  fallow-year  for  the  whole  land.  The  par- 
ticulars harmonize  with  the  feast  regnlations  of 
pi*,  and  the  phroseologv  is  also  that  of  P**.  Its 
ascription  to  that  c^e  is  therefore  generally 
allowed.  Bnt  it  is  different  with  refmra  to  the 
rest  of  the  chapter,  where  undonbtM  marks  of 
F*  or  P*  are  found  side  by  side  with  words  and 
phrases  (Baentsoh  notes  14  such)  characteristic  of 
f"'.  These  phenomena  point  to  the  intermiztore 
of  elements,  but  bow  to  effect  a  separation  is 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  Analysit  above  adopts 
the  view  that  the  term  j'ubUe  and  the  clauses  or 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  are  P*.  This  is 
thought  probable,  because — (I)  Lv  26,  whieh  lavs 
stress  on  the  Sabbath  years,  does  not  allnde  to  tne 
jubile ;  (2)  most  of  these  clauses  and  verses  bear 
other  marks  of  late  origin  ;  and  (3)  general  con- 
siderations (see  art.  Sabbatical  asd  Jubile 
Years)  support  the  same  conclusion.  The  lin- 
guistic evidence,  however,  leads  to  the  inference 
that  the  main  ideas  of  the  institation  of  the  50th 
year  as  a  year  of  release  were  expressed  in  legal 
tonn  by  the  school  of  P*"  and  have  survived  in  a 
modified  shape  in  this  chapter. 

s-u  is  (uU  o<  ndundaacies,  and  when  the  dunes  given  to  P< 
aie  remored,  the  lemaioder  to  obuoet  complete  u  u IntelUsible 
whole.  <k  mentioning  the  dap  qf  atonement  ae  an  annualtket 
must  be  late,  and  it  u  conjectured  tram  Eclc  401  tliat  the  10th 
day  of  the  7th  month  was  the  old  New  Tear's  Day.  Thai  In 
the  original  soume  tlw  inoongniltj  of  (he  trumpet  blasts  on 
the  solemn  fast  day  to  not  (ound,  but  has  been  inserted  as  an 
interpretation  of  ^.      shows  in  Heb.  a  confusion  of  sing,  and 


plur.  penons,  and  its  last  clause  seems  to  be  altered  to  lead  up 
to  u,  itself  mcdlfled  by  V,  while  something  which  introduced 
I*  to  now  misring.  That  8-18  lireaks  the  connexion  between 
I  and  u  to  another  proof  that  it  has  been  the  subject  of  editorial 
hand]ing.-.s>  to  given  to  P>  for  linguistic  reasons,  at  *>,  and 
from  analogy  with  a  Jubile  piece.  It  containS|  moreover, 
the  final  stage  of  principle,  explicitly  stated  instead  of  merely 
implied.—^  states  the  rule  of  which  v  to  a  particolar  ease. 


Liice  >>,  however,  it  may  be  as  the  plural  to  let 
in  Pk. — In  wi  the  Jubile  references  are  so  embedded  in  the 
material  that  no  analysto  to  feasible,  though  an  earlier  basto  to 
possible.  Contrast  ami  V  •"<••»"•"  with  *  providing 
for  city  property  has  the  air  of  later  legal  refinement.— la 
the  latest  addition  of  all,  witli  its  provision  for  Levites  who 
have  not  yet  been  mentioned  themselves,  much  leas  their 
cities ;  ct.  Ku  SS^-*.— For  further  particulars  about  thto  difHoult 
chapter,  see  the  art.  referred  to  above. 

26  :  Conelvdvng  exkortoHon. — contains  brief 
laws  forbidding  false  worship  and  commanding 
the  true. — In  is  found  a  long  discourse,  similar 
to  those  found  at  the  end  of  other  codes,  Ex  23*"- 
E,  and  Dt  24  D.  Already  hortatory  fragments 
have  appeared  in  18**"-»»  lO"*-  20*'-*  22»i^.  In 
all  a  common  phraseology  is  used,  identical  ex- 
pressions frequently  occur,  the  same  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  supreme  deity  of  J",  the  need  for  holi- 
ness, and  the  danger  of  contamination  by  the 
Canaanites.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  last 
and  longest  marks  the  completion  of  the  code 
known  as  the  Law  of  Holiness.  (See,  further, 
below  under  §  S). 

27 :  On  vom  and  tUhea. — deals  with  the 
■abject  of  vows,  and  employs  the  fully  developed 
terminology  of  P*  and  P*.  It  is  assigned  above  to 
the  latterToe^tise  in  the  year  m  jubile  u  so 
prominent  an  element. — contains  certain  sup- 
plemental provisions. — is  an  appendix  on 
tithes  which  most  be  pronounced  of  very  late 
composition.  Even  in  Nu  18"'*'  tithes  seem  to 
be,  in  accordanoe  with  the  prescriptions  of  D, 
restricted  to  vegetable  produce. 

1 8.  Authorship  and  Date. — As  we  have  seen, 
the  Book  of  Leviticus  turns  out  to  be  made  up  of 
many  pieces,  so  distinct  from  one  another  in  style 
and  contents  and  tone  that  they  can  only  be 
assigned  with  probability  to  many  writers,  none 


of  whom  can  be  identified  with  Moses.  Though, 
however,  we  cannot  arrive  at  names  of  authors, 
we  may  approximately  reckon  up  the  number  oi 
distinct  writers  whose  hands  betniy  themselves  in 
the  striking  example  of  well  designed  literary 
product,  which  we  call  the  Book  of  I^viticus. 

a.  We  begin  with  that  portion  of  the  book 
which  all  will  admit  is  the  oldest,  t.«.  the  Law 
of  Holiness  in  17-26. 

(1)  The  structure  of  this  section  is  analogous  to 
that  of  two  other  important  Hebrew  codes,  viz. 
E's  combined  Words  of  the  Covenant  and  Judg- 
ments in  Ex  20^^-23,  and  the  Deuteronomic  Code 
in  Dt  12-28.  In  all  three  cases  we  have  a  collec 
tion  of  somewhat  miscellaneous  enactments,  intro 
duced  by  a  law  as  to  sacrifice  and  the  place  oi 
worship,  and  closed  by  a  prophetic  discourse.  In 
Lv  20^*  there  is  in  addition  a  colophon  explicitly 
marking  the  termination  of  a  body  of  Sinaitic 
legislation. 

(2)  The  ttj^e-iaA.  langyage  prevailing  in  these 
chapters  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  P. 
The  peculiarities  are  best  seen  in  18-20  and  in  26. 
But,  after  {gaining  an  impression  of  them  there, 
it  is  impossible  to  examine  closely  17  or  21-22  or 
23-25  without  recognizing  the  presence  of  the  same 
characteristics.  It  is  tnie  that  passages  are  en- 
countered without  these  signs,  and  others  in  which 
the  phenomena  are  mixed.  But  these  are  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  supposing  that  the  compiler 
who  incorporated  P*"  in  P  revised  and  supple- 
mented his  original,  as  was  universally  the  custom 
with  ancient  editors.  It  agrees  with  this  that 
the  portions  which  have  thus  received  alteration 
are  those  which  deal  with  ritual  and  the  priest- 
hood. Considering  the  shortness  of  the  whole,  it 
is  wonderful  how  many  words  and  phrases  are 
peculiar  to  it  among  the  Pentateuchal  documents. 
(See  the  lists  already  referred  to,  p.  106',  %  i  B 
line  3).  In  the  legislation  the  style  is  far  more 
concise  and  direct,  and  far  less  technical,  than  in 
the  rest  of  P,  while  the  rhetorical  mould  in  which 
the  discourse  in  26  is  cast  has  left  its  impress 
upon  a  number  of  shorter  hortatory  passages 
recurring  amidst  the  legislation  in  a  manner 
equally  foreign  to  P  as  a  whole.  But  the  most 
marked  effect  of  style  is  produced  by  the  reitera- 
tion of  phrases  expressing  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
collection. 

(3)  These  leading  ideas  are  few  but  great,  and 
they  dominate  every  chapter,  i.  There  is  a 
unique  sense  of  the  majesty  and  presence  of 
God,  expressed  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  the 
'  Divine  I '  in  the  phrases  /  am  J",  etc.  If  the 
more  difiiisely  rhetorical  style  of  Dt  is  like  the 
varied  harmonies  of  organ  music,  in  the  Law  of 
Holiness  we  rather  hear  the  solemn  strokes  of  a 

Seat  church  bell,  proclaiming  the  dwelling  of  the 
ost  High  God  amongst  men,  and  calling  them 
to  worship  and  obey.  ii.  This  effect  is  enhanced 
by  the  isolation  of  one  attribute,  the  holiness  of 
Cfod,  which  carries  with  it  as  a  coroUary  the 
holiness  of  His  people,  iii.  The  negative  to  these 
positives  is  supplied  by  the  awful  peril  of  profana- 
tion from  the  peoples  of  the  land,  with  their 
heathen  orgies  and  abominable  customs.  —  No 
other  section  of  the  Pent,  shows  the  explicit  com- 
bination of  the  same  elements. 

(4)  The  nature  of  the  contents  makes  for  the 
same  conclusion.  The  entire  legii^lative  material 
of  the  Pent,  may  be  grouped  under  the  following 
heads : — 1.  The  Fami^,  2.  Persons  and  Animals, 
3.  Property,  4.  Judgment  and  Rule,  5.  Idolatry 
and  Superstition,  6.  Clean  and  Unclean,  7.  Sacrifice, 
8-11.  Sacred  Dues,  Seasons,  Places,  and  Persons. 
The  last  six  classes  thus  relftte  to  ceremonial  aiic 
ritual,  tlie  first  five  to  reli^'ion  and  mornls  gener 
ally  in  social  life.    Now,  wliile  E  and  D  are  rela 
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tiydj  most  copious  on  Uuwe  five  heads,  is 
practically  the  only  part  of  the  large  mass  of  P 
which  deals  with  these  matters  at  all,  except  the 
law  of  jabtle  (certain  temporary  regulations  in  Nu 
are  not  reckoned).  60  per  cent,  of  the  ordinances 
of  Pi>  belong  to  these  hve  classes  and  have  no 
parallel  in  the  rest  of  P,  but,  with  one  doubtful 
exception,  may  all  be  matched  from  E  or  D.  Only 
40  per  cent,  come  under  heads  where  parallels  with 
the  rest  of  P  are  numerous. 

(6)  The  resemblances  with  Ezekiel  have  long 
attracted  attention.  They  are  indeed  so  striking 
as  to  have  led  many  cntica  to  argue  that  the 
prophet  was  the  author  of  the  code.  The  similar 
relation  between  Dt  and  Jeremiah  was  indeed  often 
interpreted  in  the  same  way.  But  if  in  each  case 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  sustain  the  hypo- 
thesis of  identity  of  authorship,  in  each  case  also 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  close  connexion 
subsisted  between  the  two.  And  if  it  cannot  be  a 
mere  coincidence  that  Jeremiah  is  the  first  writer 
to  betray  indebtedness  to  Dt,  so  it  is  natural  to 
conclude  that,  if  P>>  had  been  long  in  existence 
as  a  literary  whole,  it  would  not  have  been  left  to 
Ezekiel  to  show  traces  of  its  peculiar  phrases  and 
ideas.  Some  of  the  most  strikmg  of  these  parallels 
may  now  be  enumerated  for  the  examination  of 
the  student. 

ParcUleU  between  Lv  17-26  atui  Ezekiel.* 

1.  The  Lata.  2.  Tin  BortaXary  Pauagn. 

Lt  Ezk 
U»  ao>.  T.  1»,  cf.  » 

289S  SOB.  a 
(not  in  b  or 
Jer) 

18*  fOl 
18>r.*.«ig«r    aoiMi,  d.  6* 
26>  lU*.*)  18"' 

18»«.  30  soar.    807- 1* 
18*.  *e  3617,  otl* 

18»,cf.»-"    8«,ot.  ».«».«»• 

181*.  *» 
20U  Beb.  8610 
203*,  cf.  U**  22**4Z**81V 

2«i>Heb.  86>'i»ian 
2811-1*  S7»-*'48'.> 
29Hb  tpr  80>*  \V> 

87»,  of.  14U 
84M-*0 
9BI*,of.  19>  20>b.68«*> 
eto.  etc. 

(0)  Flrom  the  above  (taken  in  connexion  with 
the  previous  critical  notes)  certain  inferences  may 
be  drawn:  i.  There  is  a  substantial  unity  in  Lv 
17-26,  but  it  is  the  nni^  of  a  school  and  not  of  an 
individual.  iL  It  is  difiScult  to  say  whether  the 
compiler  of  the  code  and  author  of  the  closing 
discourse  was  before  or  after  Eizk,  bnt  on  the 
whole  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  later,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Exile,  iii.  Bnt  no  part  of 
the  legislation  (occasional  glosses  excepted)  need 
be  later  than  Ezk.  iv.  The  prophet  appeals  to 
and  rests  upon  the  collections  of  laws  which  under- 
lie the  present  text.  v.  In  their  form  (cf.  their 
frequent  grouping  in  lO's  and  S's)  and  in  their 
substance  (cf.  the  Anglo  -  Saxon  Penitentials, 
framed  also  for  a  rude  age)  these  laws  may  well 
be  very  ancient.  Their  antiquity  is  indeed  better 
established  than  any  theory  of  their  origin.  An 
attractive  and  plausible  conjecture,  however,  is 
that  they  represent  J**  missing  legislation.  The 
inrmpathy  of  J  with  the  priestnood  is  repeatedly 
shown. 

b.  Enough  has  been  said  above  under  §  1  £  and 
§  8  £  to  justify  the  inference  that  there  was  a  second 

*  These  iiMtances  »re  all  taken  from  the  forthcoming  Oxf 
Anal.  Ha.,  where  they  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Introduo- 
Uoo,  which  de«l<  fully  with  the  whole  question 
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247 

171* 

1410  MMlU 

18I*»MLU. 

221II.U 

1*.» 

l»l* 

187- 111* 

191* 
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ISM 

461* 
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227 
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44» 
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school  of  priestly  canonists  (P*),  who  set  them- 
bclvctt  to  reduce  to  writing  the  cnrrent  religious 
praxis  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple,  all  of  which  wa* 
apparently  accepted  as  Mosaic.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered donbtfi^  whether  their  work  had  been 
carried  very  far,  even  if  it  was  begun,  before  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  renderM  it  necessary, 
if  tJie  whole  tradition  was  not  to  be  lost.  1-3 
and  6^7  probably  represent  two  collectors,  and 
11-15  one  or  more. 

c.  It  may  very  well  have  been  one  of  this  school 
who  developed  its  presuppositions  yet  further,  and 
carried  them  out  more  vigorously,  embodying  them 
in  the  great  book  of  History  and  Law  callea  P*,  of 
which  but  little  is  includea  in  Lv.  In  it  all  takes 
place  in  and  for  the  camp,  and  centres  round  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  single  altar,  Aaron  the  one 
anointed  priest  forming  with  his  sons  the  exclu- 
sive priesthood,  and  the  sons  of  Levi  the  minister- 
ing tribe.  The  most  natural  date  is  after  the 
Restoration,  as  no  trace  of  this  system  is  found 
till  the  arrival  of  Ezra. 

d.  Last  came  a  long  line  of  scribes  (P*),  com- 
bining, revising,  expanding,  and  supplementing, 
until  the  Pentateuch  reach^  its  present  form. 

§  6.  Historical  Sionificance  of  Lkviticds. 

a.  As  thus  resolved  into  its  component  parts, 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  though  not  all 
furnished  with  definite  dates,  the  boolc  becomes 
a  great  witness  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion. As,  under  the  inspiration  and  prompting  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  the  laws  for  conduct  and  worship 
were  shaped  and  modified,  their  form  largely  de- 
pendent on  historical  circumstances,  so  we  who 
have  had  committed  to  us  the  revelation  of  absolute 
truth  in  Christ  may^  expect  to  have  amongst  us  a 
presence  of  the  Spirit  adequate  to  enable  us  to 
apply  that  tmth  for  each  age  till  the  end  comes. 

0.  Lv  is  the  literary  monument  of  the  Hebrew 
priesthood.  Overshadowed  in  the  earlier  history 
by  kings  and  prophets,  represented  in  the  pages 
of  written  prophecy  by  the  degenerate  members  of 
the  order,  it  is  in  Lv  and  Ezk  that  we  see  bow 
the  priests  trained  Israel  to  associate  a  high 
standard  of  morality  with  a  stately  form  of 
worship,  which,  though  freely  using  material 
means,  was,  in  its  essence,  and  still  more  as  com- 
pared with  contemporary  forms  of  religion,  severely 
spiritual  and  rich  m  symbolical  significance. 

c.  The  earlier  collections  in  the  one  case  (P**) 
carry  us  back  to  the  earlier  years  of  the  monarchy, 
and  m  the  other  (P*)  preserve  probably  with  accu- 
racy the  procedure  at  the  Temple  during  the  period 
after  Josiah's  reformation,  ana  no  doubt  partially 
reflect  the  praxis  of  previous  centuries,  for  the 
continuity  of  custom  and  persistency  of  ritual 
where  no  historical  revolution  has  taken  place  must 
be  remembered. 

d.  As  a  whole,  Lv  is  the  mirror  of  the  Second 
Temple  and  its  system.  Whenever  it  or  its  several 
parts  were  written,  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that 
Its  provisions  were  never  fully  executed  till  the 
time  of  Ezra. 

§7.  Religious  Value  of  Lkviticus. 

a.  We  still  need,  side  by  side  with  the  prophetic, 
the  priestly  view  of  religion.  (See  §  6  b).  For  all 
J*  was  Israel's  Grod,  but  tor  the  one  His  Righteous- 
ness, and  for  the  other  His  Holiness  was  the 
dominant  attribute.  (The  earlier  prophetic  term 
'  Holy  One  of  Israel '  hardly  belongs  to  the  same 
circle  of  ideas  as  L> . ) 

b.  Amid  the  labyrinth  of  connected  but  fre- 
quently conflicting  ordinances  the  watchwords  of 
the  Law  of  Hotinest  enable  us  to  thread  the  maze 
securely.  There  are  difierences  in  the  way  by 
which  it  is  sought  to  realize  the  ideal :  the  ideiu 
is  bnt  one,  the  Holy  God  amid  a  Holy  People  in  ■ 
Holy  Land. 
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c.  The  Law  of  Sacrifice  leminds  as  of  our  human 
need  for  something  visible  and  outward  in  our 
worship,  while  its  particulars  happily  illustrate, 
even  it  they  do  not  teach,  the  various  parts  of 
Christian  devotion.  Sacrifices  are  elemento  in  the 
visible  fabric  of  religion  by  which  the  spiritual 
service  of  the  Holy  God  was  given  a  protective 
shell  for  its  growth  :  eternal  moments  m  the  life 
energy  of  the  worshipping  spirit,  visualized  in 
temporary  form :  signposts  pointing  to  the  Perfect 
Sacrifice :  earnests  of  that  Sacrament  which  re- 
places saorifioe  prop«r  by  oommemoration  and  oom- 
mnnion. 

d.  The  Law  of  the  Consecration,  of  the  Prietthood, 
with  the  multitude  of  ordinances  on  the  duties  and 
holiness  of  the  priests,  must  ever  remain  solemn 
reading  for  all  those  who  believe  themselves  to 
have  bwen  nuule  prieeti  unto  their  God,  and  especi- 
ally  for  them  on  whom  the  great  High  Priest  has 
laid  the  awful  burden  of  ministering  as  His  com- 
missioned representatives. 

e.  Lastly,  the  Law  of  Clean  and  Unclean  enforces 
one  great  lesson  alike  of  the  Incarnation  itself  and 
of  the  life  of  the  Incarnate,  that  the  body  matters 
intensely.  Health  helps  not  happiness  only,  but 
holiness.  Cleanliness  and  godliness  have  their 
Teal  and  close  relations.  The  study  of  hygiene, 
the  promotion  of  public  health  by  helping  to  make 
or  enforce  good  sanitary  laws  and  bye-laws,  the 
provision  oi  baths  and  wash-houses  or  of  a  water 
supply,  simple  living,  good  housewifery,  the  stamp- 
ing out  of  infectious  (Useases,  the  treatment  of  the 
poor  and  sick, — if  Lv  only  furnished  texts  for  the 
commendation  of  these  things,  could  we  say  that 
its  religious  value  was  insignificant  t 

LtTXiULTUKB.— <8m  wb  HMZATiircH).  iUUsch'B  Comm.  ia  the 
belt  in  Eng. ;  cf.  also  Driver  and  WUte  In  Polychromt  BiiU 
(brief  commenta) ;  Kellogg  In  Expo*.  BibU  (for  application) ; 
aecMpta  in  Lnitteum,  1631  (older  viewa  fully  given);  aee  tlao 
srta.  Panm  aid  Linni,  Siobiticb,  Trn,  UHauumnn. 

G.  Harfoed-Battkbsbt. 
LEWD,  LEWDNESS.— The  Anglo-Saxon  laiwed 
(or  geUieed)  was  the  past  ptcp.  of  laiwan,  to 
enfeeble ;  in  middle  Eng.  it  appeared  as  lewed, 
which  was  afterwards  contracted  to  le^cd.  Thus 
the  earliest  meaning  is  '  enfeebled,' '  useless,'  as  in 
Piers  Plowman,  u.  186 — 

'Chaitite  with-oute  charite  worth  cbeynld  in  lielle ; 
Hit  ia  as  lewede  u  a  lampe  that  no  lygbt  ys  ynno.' 

Next  we  find  the  meaning  of '  ignorant,'  which  was 
the  oBual  sense  of  the  word  down  to  Shakespeare. 
Thus  Chancer,  (!)  Bomaunt,  Frag.  C.  L  6217— 

'  Lered  or  lewd,  lord  or  lady ' ; 
Spenser,  Shepheards  Calendar,  iL  10 — 

'  Lewdly  oomplainett  thou,  laesie  ladde. 
Of  winten  wnoke  for  making  thee  eadde' ; 

•ad  Ascham,  Scholematler,  p.  45 :  '  This  lewde  and 
learned,  ^  common  ezpenence,  know  to  be  most 
trewe.'  vrom  this  arose  a  special  use  of  the  word 
to  designate  the  laity,  who  are  the  lewd  inasmuch 
as  they  are  the  unlearned,  and  so  are  distinguished 
from  the '  clergy '  or '  clerks,'  the  learned.*  Wyclif 
(1382)  translates  IS  21*  'And  answerynge  the 
preest  to  David  seith  to  hym,  I  haue  not  leeuyd 
loonys  at  hoond  (1388,  '  Y  haue  not  lewid,  that  is 
comyn,  looues  at  hoond '),  but  oonli  hooli  breed.' 
Again,  in  the  Wycliffite  tr.  of  1388,  Ac  4"  is 
rendered,  'And  tnei  siyen  the  stidfastnesse  of 
Petre  and  of  Joon,  for  it  was  foundun  that  thei 
weren  men  nnlettrid,  and  lewid  men,  and  thei 
wondriden,  and  knowen  hem  that  thei  weren  with 
Jhesn';  which  in  1380  had  been  'founden  that 
thei  weren  men  with  onte  lettris,  and  idiotis'  (6r. 

*  Trenofa  and  Skeat  bold  that  the  eense  o(  '  lay '  oama  line 
and  that  ■  ignorant '  developed  out  ot  it,  the  laity  being  wen  to 
be '  the  Ignorant  party.'  But  the  other  Older  aeenu  proved  by 
the  examples  we  hare  gathered. 


/J<&u*  =  private  persons,  'lavmen';  Vulg.  idiot«  ; 
Tind.  '  laye  people ' ;  Oan.  '  laye  men ' ;  Rhem.  '  of 
the  vulgar  sort  ).  The  two  meauinga  of '  ignorant ' 
and '  lay '  are  closely  combined  in  Ascham,  Works, 
(ed.  1815),  p.  206,  'Hereby  is  plainly  seen,  how 
learning  is  robbed  of  the  oest  wits ;  first,  by  the 
great  beating,  and  after,  the  ill  choosing  of  scholars 
to  go  to  the  universities :  whereof  cometh  partly 
that  lewd  and  spiteful  proverb,  sounding  to  the 
just  hurt  of  learning,  and  shame  of  learned  men, 
that  the  greatest  clerks  be  not  the  wisest  men ' ; 
and  in  Sir  John  Davies,  The  Soul,  et.  13 — 

'Thus  these  great  clerks  their  little  wlsedome  shew. 

While  with  their  doctrines  they  at  liatatd  play ; 
Tossing  their  light  opinions  to  and  fro, 
To  mocke  the  lewde,  as  leanid  in  this  as  they.' 

From  this  developed  next  the  sense  of  '  wicked '  by 
an  easily  understood  transition.  Sir  John  Davies, 
Diseoverie  of  the  State  of  Ireland  (ed.  1613),  p.  181, 
says  the  followers  of  the  Irish  chieftains  'were 
borne  out  and  countenanced  in  all  their  lewde 
and  wicked  actions';  North  {Plutarch,  'Cicero,' 
p.  862)  has  'This  Verres  had  been  Praetor  of 
Cicilia,  and  had  committed  manv  lewd  parts 
there' ;  and  this  is  the  meaning  in  Milton,  PL  iv. 
193— 

'So  clomb  this  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold : 
So  since  into  his  Ohuroh  lewd  hirelings  olimb.' 

And  then,  finally,  came  the  meaning  of  '  lustful,' 
the  special  wickedness  to  which  the  ignorant  were 
prone,  and  the  only  meaning  that  has  remained 
to  the  word.  This  is  as  old  as  Chaucer ;  of.  also 
Spenser,  FQ  n.L  10— 

'  O  would  it  so  had  ohaunst, 
That  you,  most  noble  Sir,  had  present  beene 
When  that  lewd  ribauld,  with  vile  lost  advaunst. 
Laid  first  his  Blthy  hands  on  virgin  oleene' ; 

Milton,  PL  I  490— 

*  Belial  oame  last,  than  whom  a  Spirit  more  lewd 
Fell  not  from  Heaven,  or  more  groai  to  lore 
Vice  tor  itself'; 

and  Comus,  465 — 

'But,  when  lust, 
By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk, 
But  moat  by  lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sin, 
in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts. 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  eontapon.' 

In  AY  lewd,  lewdly,  and  lewdness  are  found  in 
both  the  meanings  last  noted,  and  there  is  no  sharp 
distinction  between  them.  The  specisd  sense  of 
'lustful,'  while  usual  in  OT,  does  not  occur  in 
Apocr.  or  NT. 

The  Heb.  words  are  (I)  n^l  zimmah,  which  Is  tr'' 
'lewdness'  in  Jg  20»  (Moore,  'abomination,'  which 
is  the  Geneva  word),  Jer  13",  Hos  6*  (Cheyne, 
'  outrages '),  and  often  in  Ezk  (16«-  22»  23"-  *•  »• 
i8»i..4>^u.  gee  Davidson  on  16^).  This  word  has 
a  range  of  meaning  from  the  colourless  '  plan '  or 
'purpose'  (only  Job  17")  to  the  special  sin  of  un- 
chastity.  Besides  the  above,  it  is  rendered  in  AV 
'  purpose '  (Job  17"),  '  thought '  (Pr  24»,  so  RV, 
but  OBL  '  evil  device '),  '  wicked  device '  (Is  32'), 
'wickedness'  (Lv  18"  19" OO"***,  RVm  'enormity'), 
'  mischief  (Ps  26"  119"«,  Pr  10»,  RY  in  last  two 
'  wickedness'),  'heinous  crime'  (Job  31") ;  in  Ezk 
16"  the  Heb.  '  way  of  lewdness '  is  tr'  '  lewd  way,' 
so  '  women  of  lewdness '  in  23** '  lewd  women ' ;  in 
Pr  21"  Heb.  '  in  lewdness '  is  '  with  a  wicked  mind,' 
RVm  'to  atone  for  wickedness' ;  and  in  Ezk  22" 
it  is  'lewdly.'  (2)  The  derivative  nvp  is  once 
(Jer  11")  rendered  'lewdness' ;  and  (3)  roS^j  nabh- 
mth,  in  its  only  occurrence  (Hos  2")  is  so  translated, 
AVm  '  folly  or  villany,'  RYm  '  shame.' 

In  Apocr.  the  adj.  occurs  in  Ad.  Est  16* '  lifted  up 
with  the  glorious  words  of  lewd  persons  that  were 
never  good '  (toTs  twv  irnpa,ya$C«>  xbiana  waptKBivrts, 
RV  'lifted  up  with  the  boastful  words  of  them 
that  were  never  good ') ;  16*  '  lewd  disposition  ■ 
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(KaKort<rrta) ;  Sir  30"  'lewd  behavionr'  {iayrnio- 
irivri,  RV  •  shamelesa  behaviour ') ;  and  Sir  16  ""'i^ 
'It  ia  better  to  have  none,  than  many  lewd 
children ' ;  the  adv.  in  Wis  15*  '  employing  his 
labours  lewdly'  (KOKiiu/xBos,  RV  'labouring  to  an 
evil  end');  and  the  subst.  in  To 4"  'in  lewdness 
is  decay  and  great  want'  (Ir  tj_  dx/xtinin,  RV  'in 
naughtmess').  In  NT  the  adj.  occurs  but  once, 
Ac  17*  '  certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort '  (rui> 
iyooaluur  rv&t  irtpas  royiipoi!,  RV  'certain  vile 
fellows  of  the  rabble ') ;  and  the  subet.  once,  Ac 
18"  '  If  it  were  a  matter  of  wrong  or  wicked  lewd- 
ness' {jmSioifrftiiM  wortipAn,  RV  '  wicked  viUany '). 

J.  Hastings. 
LIBANUS  {Aipavoi,  Libanus).—The  (Greek)  form 
of  the  (Heb. )  name  Lebanon  (wh.  see),  1  Es  4^  G", 
2  Es  16«>,  Jth  1',  Sir  24»  50"  [aU]. 

LIBERTINES  In  Ac  6*  we  read  that  'there 

arose  certain  of  them  that  were  of  the  synagogue 
called  (the  synagogue)  of  the  Libertines,  and  of  the 
Cyrenians,  and  of  the  Alexandrians,  and  of  them 
of  Cilicia  and  Asia,  disputing  with  Stephen.'  In 
close  relation  to  the  question  who  the  Libertines 
were,  stands  the  ijUMtion  as  to  the  number  of 
synagogues  here  indicated.  It  has  been  held  that 
only  one  synagogue  is  implied  (Calvin,  Wieseler ; 
cf.  Hort,  Judaistic  Christianity,  50) ;  that  there 
were  two  synagogues — the  one  consisting  of  Liber- 
tines and  Cyrenians  and  Alexandrians,  the  other 
of  Cilicians  and  Asiatics  (Winer,  Holtzmann, 
Wendt) ;  that  each  of  the  five  parties  had  a  separate 
synagogue  (Schiirer,  Hausratn).  The  last  view  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  in  Jems,  the  synagogues 
— though  they  did  not  number  480,  as  aflSrmed  in 
rabbinical  traiditions — were  very  numerous,  and  by 
the  consideration  that  even  if  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  places  mentioned  could  have  been  accommodated 
in  one  synagogue — a  supposition  which  the  large- 
ness of  the  Jewish  population  in  Cyrene  and 
Alexandria  renders  veiy  improbable—there  was  no 
<;ommon  bond  to  bring  togetlier  men  from  towns  or 
districts  so  widely  separated. 

If  this  view  be  sound,  it  helps  to  determine  the 
question  whether  by  the  L.  we  are  to  understand 
the  inhabitants  of  some  town  or  the  designation 
of  a  class.  The  association  of  the  Libertines  with 
the  Cyrenians,  etc.,  would  naturally  suggest  the 
inhabitants  of  some  town  in  Proconsular  Africa, 
and  conjectural  emendations  of  the  text  (Axfivarlfuv 
(Wetstein,  Blass)  or  Xipdar  rdr  irard  Kv^tntr)  based 
on  this  assumption  have  been  made  (see  BIoss,  Philo- 
logy of  Oospela,  69f.).  It  is  argued  by  Gerdes  ('  de 
synagoga  Libertinomm,'  ExercU.  Aoad.  1738,  who 
at  the  same  time  furnishes  a  complete  statement 
and  discussion  of  other  views)  that  if  Luke  had 
meant  Libertini  in  the  Roman  sense,  he  would 
have  used  a  Gr.,  not  a  Lat.  word ;  that  Suidas  men- 
tions a  town  named  Libertum;  and  that  among 
those  present  at  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  411  was 
Victor  Episcopus  Eeclesice  CatholiccB  Zibertinensis, 
between  whom  and  the  rival  Donatist  bishop  a 
sharp  recrimination  took  place  (Mansi,  iv.  91,  92). 
But  the  statement  of  Suidas  is  probably  derived 
from  the  passage  in  Ac;  and,  moreover,  it  is 
altogether  improbable  that  the  Jewish  contingent 
from  a  town  so  obscure  could  have  maintained 
separate  synagogue  at  Jerusalem.  Moreover, 
Lul 


the  addition  by  Luke  of  r^t  Xeyo/titnis  seems 
intended  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  our 
misconceiving  that  the  Libertines,  like  the  others 
mentioned,  were  inhabitants  of  a  place. 

Setting  aside  the  fantastic  conjectures  that  the 
Libertines  were  a  philosophical  sect,  or  the  adher- 
ents of  the  school  of  one  Libertua,  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  Lightfoot  lEor.  Heb.  et  To/m.)  that  tney 
were  PaL  Jews  who  had  been  enslaved  and  sub- 
sequently set  free,  we  oondnde  that  the  Libertines 


were  freedmen  in  the  Soman  sense  of  the  term. 
They  were  mainly  descendants  of  those  Jews  who 
had  been  taken  as  prisoners  to  Rome  by  Fompey 
in  B.C.  63,  and  there  sold  as  slaves.  We  learn  from 
Philo  {Leff.  ad  Gaium,  c.  23,  ii.  568  (Mang.))  that 
the  majority  of  the  Roman  Jews  belong^  to  the 
class  of  freed  men  (cf.  Tacitus,  Ann.  ii.  85 ;  Suet. 
Tib.  c.  36).  Their  enslaved  condition  lasted  but  a 
short  time,  and  they  soon  became  an  important 
factor  in  the  community.  Whether  they  were 
manumitted  by  their  masters  because  their  value 
as  slaves  was  greatly  lessened  by  their  tenstciout 
adherence  to  their  national  customs  (Hausrath),  or 
because  their  fidelity  as  slaves  suggested  to  their 
masters  that  as  freemen  they  would  be  of  still 
greater  service  (Berliner),  or  whether  they  were 
ransomed  by  their  own  countrymen  (Gr&tz),  we  do 
not  know ;  but  the  language  of  Philo  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  first-mentioned  cause  was  the 
most  influential.  The  fear  of  the  Jews  expressed 
by  Cicero  {pro  Flaeco,  c.  28)  is  no  doubt  rhetorical ; 
but  rhetorically  it  would  have  been  pointless  if  the 
Jews  had  been  a  feeble  folk  (cf.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  4. 143). 
By  such  of  them  as  returned  to  settle  in  Jerus.  or 
were  temporarily  resident  there,  a  synagogue  was 
built.  According  to  Hausrath  the  'building  of  a 
separate  synagogue  was  a  necessity,  as  from  a 
theocratic  point  of  view  they  were  subject  to 
certain  disabilities.  Among  the  inscriptions  quoted 
by  Schiirer  (Die  Gemeindeverfassung  der  Jitden  in 
Mm,  p.  15)  is  one  referring  to  a  synagogue  rur 
AiyiHmifflur ;  and  if ,  as  is  probable,  this  refers  to 
freedmen  or  slaves  in  the  house  of  Augustus,  it 
seems  to  show  that  at  Rome  was  reprodnced  the 
type  of  distinctions  that  existed  in  Jerusalem, 
lake  the  other  Hel.  Jews,  the  Libertines  were 
keenly  opposed  to  the  new  faith,  and  the  very 
inferiority  of  their  social  and  theocratic  standing 
may  have  caused  them  to  emphasize  the  distinctive- 
ness of  their  religious  position  (cf.  Gerdes,  op.  cit. ; 
Schurer,  op.  eit.,  ffJP  n.  ii.  56  f.,  276;  Hausrath 
in  Schenkel,  Bibel-Lexicon ;  Meyer  on  Ac  6' ;  Ex- 
positor, July,  1895,  p.  35).  JOHN  PATRICK. 

LIBERTT.--The  only  passage  in  which  this 
word  needs  verbal  attention  is  I  Mac  lO'*  '  And 
whosoever  they  be  that  flee  unto  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  or  be  within  the  liberties  thereof,  being 
indebted  unto  the  king,  or  for  any  other  matter, 
let  them  be  at  liberty,  and  all  that  thev  have  in 
my  realm.'  The  '  liberties '  of  the  temple  are  its 
precincts,  the  parts  within  which  its  inmates  have 
liberty  of  action.  The  Gr.  is  &»a,  borders,  bounds. 
Scrivener  gives  this  aa  one  ot  the  colloquialisms 
peculiar  to  the  Apocr.,  which  the  AV  translators 
accepted  with  slovenliness  from  the  Bishops'  Bible. 
It  is  also  the  tr.  of  Coverdale  and  the  Geneva 
Bible.  Wyclif  s  word  is '  coasts ' = boundaries,  and 
so  Douay,  after  Vulg.  fines.         J.  Hastings. 

LIBEBTT. — This  idea  forms  one  of  the  char- 
acteristic diflierences  between  OT  and  NT  con- 
ceptions of  religion.  In  OT  the  idea  is  almost 
entirely  absent.  'The  fear  of  the  Lord'  b  the 
distinctive  name  for  religion  (Ps  34"  etc.),  'ser- 
vant' is  the  distinctive  title  of  the  good  (Ps  19", 
He  3'  etc.).  God  is  thought  of  chiefly  as  the 
supreme,  universal  sovereign  and  ruler.  Is  33'-^. 
Obedience  is  the  central  virtue  of  religious  char- 
acter, to  which  all  blessings  are  promised,  1  S  15^-. 
To  illngtrate  this  position  fully,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  quote  a  large  part  of  the  OT.  We  do  not 
mean  that  there  are  no  indications  of  more  in- 
timate relations  between  God  and  man.  The  freer, 

fentler  side  of  religion  is  undoubtedly  known, 
'he  law  of  love  for  God  and  man  is  promulgated. 
Many  of  the  psalmists  and  prophets  rise  to  lofty 
heights  of  divine  joy  and  fellowship.    But  the 
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groimd-tone  of  OT  piety  is  reverential  fear.  This 
order  of  development  in  revelation  was  fitting  and 
indeed  inevitable.  The  OT  age  was  the  age  of 
childhood  in  revealed  religion,  and  children  are 
trained  for  indei>endence  by  a  course  of  obedience 
and  subjection  to  anthoritr  (Gal  4"-).  'The  law 
hath  bc»n  onr  tutor  to  bring  oa  unto  Christ' 
(Gal  3**).  The  patriarchal  age  certainly  seems 
to  breatiie  a  freer  spirit  than  the  age  of  the  law 
proper.  Still,  even  then  reli^ous  thought  and 
leehn^  can  only  have  been  elementary;  and  this 
is  the  impression  made  by  the  narrative.  Of  later 
days  St.  Paul  uses  strong,  even  harsh,  langue^e, 
'weak  and  beggarly  rudiments'  (Gal  4*).  Tlie 
prevailing  spirit  was  a  '  spirit  of  bondage  to  fear ' 
(Ro  8").  At  the  same  time  the  emphasis  laid  on 
God's  work  of  redemption  must  have  given  rise 
to  thoughts  of  spiritual  freedom  (Ex  13",  Dt  7', 
I  Ch  17^  etc.).  and  in  Is  6V  this  truth  finds  glori- 
ous expression.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to 
notioe  that,  while  in  the  political  system  of  Israel 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  idea  of  liberty  in  the 
modem  sense,  that  system  is  distinguished  from 
the  despotisms  of  the  day  by  many  humane  ref- 
lations unknown  elsewhere,  such  as  those  with 
re^rd  to  slaveir  (Ex  21')  and  land  (Lv  25>*->*). 

Christianity  oronghtj  first  of  all,  freedom  from 
the  ceremonial  restrictions  and  conditions  of  OT 
religion.  The  Mosaic  law  is  described  as  '  a  yoke 
which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  were  able  to 
bear'  (Ac  15'°).  To  all  attempts  to  continue  or 
reimpose  the  yoke  on  Christian  believers,  St.  Paul 
offered  unflinching  and  successful  resistance  (Gal 
3**  y-),  and  so  won  the  victory  of  Christian  free- 
dom for  all  time.  The  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  throughout  supports  St.  Paul  (Q"  lO'). 
The  NT  condemns  beforenand  all  attempts  to 
rulnce  Christianity  to  a  mere  system  of  ritual. 
The  Lord  Jesus,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  are  at 
one  in  their  insistence  on  spiritual  religion. 

But  the  chief  NT  doctrine  on  this  subject  is 
that  of  inward  freedom  as  the  privilege  of  all 
belierera.  Sin  brmgs  into  bondage  (Jn  8",  Ro 
but  from  this  bondage  believers  are  saved 
both  n^atively  and  positively.  This  is  the  pro- 
found meaning  of  redemption  in  the  NT  sense — 
dfliverance  from  that  sense  of  gu'H  and  fear  and 
condemnation  which  oppresses  and  letters  the  soul 
(So  8*,  Tit  2'^  etc.).  'Ye  were  servants  of  sin, 
ye  became  servanta  of  ri^hteonaness '  (Ro  6'"-). 
Knowledge  of  the  truth  is  the  means  (Jn  6"), 
Christ  Hunself  the  source  (Jn  8".  2  Co  3"),  of  this 
highest  freedom.  The  'spirit  of  bondi^'  gives 
place  to  the  'spirit  of  adoption'  (Ro  8'^  Gd  4'). 
Sin,  death,  the  world,  are  conquered  enemies  (1  Co 


Iff"*-,  Ro  8"-",  1  Jn  6').  The  exultant  sense  of 
power,  of  present  and  future  trinmi>h,  enjoyed 
by  the  believer,  is  vividly  expressed  in  passages 
like  Ro  5»- "  8».  Spiritual  freedom  culnun- 
ates  in  the  relation  of  children  in  which  believers 
stand  to  God.  In  our  Lord's  teaching,  in  St. 
Paul's  and  St.  John's,  this  is  always  represented 
as  the  distinctive  privilege  of  the  saved,  so  pro- 
found and  far-reaching  is  the  NT  revelation  of 
the  divine  Fatherhood  m  the  fullest  sense  :  'your 
Father  in  heaven'  (Mt  5«  7",  Jn  I"-",  Ro  8", 
1  Jn  S"-).  St.  Paul  expressly  contrasts  the  state 
of  the  servant  and  the  son :  '  Thou  art  no  more 
a  servant,  but  a  son'  (Gal  4*).  Gfod  is  thought 
of  as  Father,  no  longer  as  Ruler  merely.  'The 
most  signal  exercise  of  the  liberty  of  children  of 
God  is  the  boldness  with  which  believers  draw 
near  to  God  (He  4"  lO'*).  Christians  are  invested 
with  the  full  privileges  of  the  priesthood  (IP  2^). 
Liberty  is  not  to  pass  into  Ucenoe  (Gal  5'^  1  P  2"). 
St.  James  speaks  of  a  '  law  of  liberty '  (1"  2"). 

On  the  tnomy  questions  which  have  arisen  in 
connexion  with  liberty  and  necessity,  Scripture 
says  nothing,  but  implies  much.  By  always  ap- 
pealing to  man  as  responsible,  by  calling  upon 
nim  to  repent  and  believe,  by  holding  mm  ac- 
countable for  the  results  of  his  action,  it  assumes 
that  he  is  free,  and  in  the  most  definite  way  refutes 
the  doctrine  of  moral  fatalism.  Man  may  become 
the  slave  of  sin,  sinking  into  spiritual  paralysis ; 
but  it  is  his  own  act,  and  recovery  is  always  pos- 
sible in  this  life.  Only  so  far  as  his  action  is 
voluntary,  and  his  slavery  self  -  induced,  is  be 
guilty.  Pharaoh  who  hardened  his  heart  repeat- 
edly, Ahab  who  'did  evil  above  all  that  were 
before  him,'  Jeroboam  'who  made  Israel  to  sin,' 
are  terrible  examples  of  the  hardening  effects  of 
sin  ;  but  their  ruin  was  their  own  work ;  they 
•sold  themselves  to  work  evU'  (1  K  21»).  Other- 
wise, they  could  not  have  been  punished  by  God 
as  they  were.  Whatever  speculative  difficulties 
may  be  raised  on  the  ground  of  the  divine  omni- 
science, or  the  law  of  heredity,  or  the  principle 
of  cause  and  effect,  they  vanish  before  man's  m- 
vinuible  consciousness  ot  moral  responsibility  and 
the  Scripture  declarations  of  God's  righteousness 
and  matfs  freedom  (Gn  18",  Ezk  33'"-,  Jn  3'»  6«). 

J.  S.  Banks. 

LIBNAH  (n;7^).— 1.  The  third  of  the  12  stations 
following  Hazeroth,  mentioned  only  in  Nu  33"* " 
(see  ExoDt7s,  IV. ),  unless  it  is  the  same  place  that 
is  called  in  Dt  1'  Laban.   Its  position  is  not  known. 

2.  A  city  taken  by  Joshua  (Jos  !()"•  •"),  and,  from 
the  context,  situate  between  Makkedah  and 
Lachish.   The  name  occurs  in  the  list  of  con- 
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qnerod  kings  (12")  between  Arad  and  Adollson, 
in  a  gronp  of  9  cities  of  the  Sheplielah  (15^)  and  in 
the  lists  of  priestly  cities  (21",  1  Ch  6*"  [v."  LXX 
and  Eng.]).  The  MT  in  Ch  describes  it  as  a  city 
of  refuge,  bat  the  text  recmirea  emendation,  and 
the  renderings  of  AV  and  RV  give  the  probable 
xense.  The  city  revolted  at  the  same  time  as 
Edom  from  under  the  hand  of  Judah  in  the  time  of 
Joram  [Jehoram]  (2  K  8",  2  Ch  21"').  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  stronghold,  for  the  king  of  Assyria 
attacked  it  in  the  time  of  Hezekiali  (2  K 19^,  Is  37'). 
In  the  last  days  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  it  waa 
inhabited  by  Jevrish  families,  for  Josiah  took  to 
wife  a  daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Libnah  (2  K  2^ 
24").  This  IS  the  last  biblical  notice  of  the  place,  and 
no  reference  to  it  occnrs  in  later  times.  Itwasprob- 
ably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beit  Jibrin,  and  a  site 
4  miles  to  N.W.  has  been  proposed,  and  (PEFSt, 
Jan.  1897)  another,  10  mUes  S.E.  of  Tell  el-Heey. 

The  LXX  renderings  are  very  varied,  A«j3rd  or 
Ao/Sfii  occurring  most  frequently ;  f or  j3  is  substi- 
tuted 11  in  some  places,  and  occurs  in  A. 
The  first  vowel  is  often  varied,  but  generally  no 
vowel  is  found  between  ^  and  r,  and  in  this  respect 
the  renderings  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
Libnah  (1),  which  introduce  w  between  p  and  r ; 
At^uri,  with  M  for  ^  in  B.  The  first  syllable  of 
the  rendering  Xmi  in  2  K  8**  may  be  a  duplication 
of  the  last  syllable  of  the  preceding  word.  On 
the  previous  page  is  a  list  of  the  LXX  variations. 

A.  T  Ohapuan 

LIBNI  {'tf'f,  Ao/3»<cK).— The  eldest  son  of  Gershon, 
that  is  to  say,  the  eponym  of  a  principal  famUy 
of  Gershonite  Levites,  Ex  6",  Nu  3",  1  Ch  6"-*> 
[Heb.  *■  »1.  In  1  Ch  6»  [Heb.  perhaps  owing  to 
some  dislocation  of  the  text,  the  name  appears  as 
that  of  the  eponym  of  a  family  of  Merarites.  The 
patronymic  Libnltes  (';?Vd)  ocean  in  Nn  S"  28^. 

LIBRARY.— See  WRrmra. 

LIBYA,  LIBYANB.-See  LCBDl. 

LICE  (Di?,  D'n  kinntm,  D\f  MniUlm,  vicfUfitt, 
CTiires,  tciniphet,  cini/es). — ^The  usual  meaning  of 
ffKyl\/i  =  Ki>l\l/  is  plant-louse.  It  is  also  used  for 
various  species  of  gnats.  Some  have  supposed  It 
to  designate  a  species  of  worm.  AVhether  it  can 
be  understood  of^  the  louse  also  is  not  clear.  The 
tr.  in  the  text  of  EV  (Ex  8>»  RVm  'sandflies' 
or  'fleas,'  "•  »,  Ps  105")  'lice'  is  based  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Talmud ;  on  the  fact  tnat 
the  insects  alluded  to  sprang  from  the  dust,  not 
from  the  uxUer ;  that  the  lice  were  in,  not  on  men 
and  beasts,  i.e.  in  their  hair ;  that  the  Targum, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic  VSS  tr.  the  word  by  one  wl  lich 
appears  to  mean  lice  rather  than  gnats.  Scholars 
are  Btill  divided  on  the  subject  (see  Medicine, 
p.  330),  but  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  be  in 
favour  of  lice  as  the  third  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 
Lice  swarm  on  the  persons  of  uncleanly  peo^e  in 
the  East.  The  better  classes  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, however,  were  scrapnlonsly  clean;  and  Hero- 
dotUH  says  that  the  priests  shaved  all  the  hair 
from  their  heads  and  oodles  every  third  day,  lest 
they  should  harbour  any  of  these  unclean  insects, 
and  so  defile  the  temples.  Such  a  pest,  therefore, 
would  be  peculiarly  abhorrent  to  them.  See,  on 
the  whole  subject,  Dillm.  on  Ex  8". 

G.  E.  Post. 

LICENCE  is  simply  '  permission '  in  all  its  occnr- 
renciis  in  AV,  where  its  spelling  is  indifferently 
'licence'  (1  Mac  1",  2  Mac  4»,  Ac  21*'  2.9%  or 
'license'  (Jth  11|\  Sir  15»),  and  the  verb  does  not 
occur.  RV  retains  '  licence '  (spelling  so  always), 
except  in  2  Mac  4",  AV  '  if  he  might  have  licence 
to  set  him  up  a  place  for  exercise'  (<4»  ffio^wpijflj 
Std  rijs  (iowiat  airroO,  BV  'if  it  might  be  allowed 


him  through  the  king's  authority ') ;  Ac  81*  AV 
'And  when  he  had  given  him  licence'  {iiriTphl»uiroi 
Si  alrrou,  RV  '  And  when  he  had  given  him  leave') ; 
and  25**  AV  'have  licence  to  answer'  (tAtok  dro- 
Xaylax,  RV  'have  had  opportunity  to  make  his 
defence').  AV  bad  already  changed  'licence'  of 
earlier  versions  into  '  leave,  as  Jn  19"  Tind.  '  And 
Pylate  gave  him  licence.  The  verb  was  once 
common  in  the  same  sense,  as  Ac  22  Rhem. 
'Being  licensed  by  the  Tribune  to  speake  to  the 
people';  Elyot,  Govemotlr,  iL  294,  'he  licenced 
Plato  to  departe  without  damage.'  Milton  uses 
both  sabat.  and  vb.  in  their  modem  meaning  in 
Areopaaitica  (Clar.  Press  ed.  p.  6),  'Bat  lest  I 
should  DC  condemn'd  of  introducing  licence,  while 
I  oppose  Licencing.'  J.  Hastings. 

LIDEBIR  (TTj^).— Proposed  in  RVm  of  Jos  13" 
as  alternative  rendering  to  of  Debir  (text).  Sea 
Debik  No.  a  and  Lodebab. 

LIE,  LYINO,  and  the  many  other  words  of  the 
group,  describe  various  forms  of  the  sin  against 
truth,  and  serve  to  illustrate  an  important  element 
of  the  biblical  morality. 

The  principal  Heb.  snd  Oreek  ternii  we  the  following}— 
1.  -ip^  'Ua'  IQal  ud  PC),  "^f  'talaehood'  (Jer  IQi^},  'a  Ue' 
(Ps  lis"),  fnquently  praoaded  by  "an,  also  lued  sdrerbiallr 
-■taIael7'(2BI8U). 

2.  3]$  (root  meaning  quite  nnoertain)  '  to  speak  falsely ,'  eap. 
in  Pi.  (vlth  ^  or  f  polnttng  to  the  pereon  addressed) ;  Niph. 
'  to  be  found  or  show  onearlt  a  liar'  (Pr  80'),  Htph,  'make  or 
make  out  a  liar'  (Job  24")i  3);  'a  lie';  'a  liar' 
(Pr  10") ;  of.  31:  V  Jer  If' (of  tailing,  deoeptiTe  bnwk,  ct  vb.  la 
!•  67"),  Mio  1". 

3.  ^t}f  'to  be  lean,'  'beoome  emaciated'  (Ps  10g*<);  Pi. 
with  ^  or  ?  'to  Ue  to  one'  (1  K  18»»,  Jer  6l«)j  Ifiph.  'to  feign 
obedienoe'  (Dt  SS").  E^nj  ■  leanness '  (Job  MS),  usually  ■  a  lie,"  a 
calumny '(UoalOU).  Pij; 'deceitful' (Is  80<%  The  root  mean- 
ing is  uncertain,  possibly  that  ot/a«tng. 

t.  13,  only  In  plur.  (root  Tis,  <.«.  M13  'to  invent ') 
'empty  or  boastful  talk '  (Job  11>),  thence  ^iplied  to  utterers 
of  such,  as  liars,  diviners  (Is  44*,  Jer  50*>). 

5.  'emptiness,'  'vanity'  (Ps  60"),  thenoe  applied  to 
things'  of  no  substance  or  Injurious,  as  the  falsehood,  the  idol, 
the  wicked  or  criminal  act  (Pr  80S,  Ps  244  20<,  Job  11") ;  cf. 
M)p  IS  'a  hollow,  insincere  witness'  (Dt  6«»)  with  lijf^  ny  'a 
false  witness'  (Ex  itfl^ 

(.  In  NT  the  subject  is  handled  by  the  use  of  the  group  U 
words  connected  with  •^li^,  here  used  only  in  the  middle 
voioe.  •iiiiirllm  is  used  aba.  (Mt  2  Co  liu  etc.) ;  with  boo. 
of  person  Ued  to  (Ac  Ifi);  with  dat.  (Ac  M);  lU  n,«  (Col  3>); 
WITS  rif  iXuBiimi  (Ja  814).  The  list  includes  -^limii  'a  de- 
ceiver '  ( Jn  844  eta), '  a  false  teacher '  (1  Jn  Z2>) :  <^iMii  '  false,' 
<  wicked '  (Ac  au.  Her  il*) ;  ^ivIm  ■  lying,'  <  a  lie,'  esp.  of  false 
religion  (Jn  844,  Ro  IS);  ^ur/tm  'a  falsehood'  (Bo  SO ;  i^u^tt 
otOod  'that  cannot  Ue' (Tit  II);  ^)'•u^•A<>M 'teaching  falsely ' 
(1  Ti  4>) ;  and  various  oompounos  descriptive  of  enemies  of  the 
faith,  as  ■i.iMtiXfM  (0*1  24),  •imtciwirr4Xit  (2  Co  IIUV  ^a.)«- 
rfxpint  (Ht  7"  etc.),  '^taajinmiti  (IP  »),  ^uiixfimt 
(Mt  24M,  Mk  13?^ 

I.  The  biblical  writers  describe  various  types  of 
lying.  In  its  most  general  aspect — the  saying 
what  we  know  to  be  false  with  intent  to  deceive 
— it  is  clear  that  it  was  reprobated  by  the  common 
conscience  of  Israel  (cf.  Pr  19"  30*),  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly condemned  in  the  ancient  Law  of  Holiness 
(Lv  19"- ").  Usually,  however,  in  the  legislation, 
including  the  Decalogue,  special  cognizance  ii 
taken  of  lying  of  the  criminal  kind— consisting 
either  in  the  perjured  testimony  ■which  procures 
an  unjust  sentence  (Dt  W"^,  cf.  Ex  20^'),  or  in 
the  false  statement  which  is  the  instrument  of 
fraudulent  dealing  (Lv  6"').  In  the  prophetical 
writings  lying  is  conceived,  not  merely  as  a  prin- 
cipal kind,  but  almost  as  the  soul,  of  wickedness, 
and  so  sometimes  appears  as  the  symbol  of  all 
moral  evil  (Hos  12',  cf.  Is  6»).  At  a  later  period 
'lie'  is  a  favourite  description  of  the  message  of 
the  false  prophets  (Jer  27"),  and  of  the  utterances 
of  sootlisayers  (Is  4i^),  and  the  same  idea  is  oftes 
expressed  in  the  designation  of  idols  and  idolatry 
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In  NT,  in  which  the  dnty  of  trnthfulneas  is 
(t  nmgly  insisted  on  in  contrast  to  Oriental  deceit- 
fiilness,  it  is  suggested  that  there  are  three  lies 
p/tr  excellence — heathen  religion  (Bo  1"),  the  claim 
ot  the  folse  apostle  (Rev  2*),  and  the  denial '  that 
JusoB  ia  the  Christ'  (1  Jn  2°). 

2.  The  heinousnet*  of  lying^  appears  in  Tarions 
lartionlars — that  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
lolineas  which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  divine 

niitore^  and  gives  a  law  to  the  people  (Lv  ID**),  and 
more  particnlarlv  with  the  commandments  of  a 
God  wno  Himsell  is  absolutely  true  (Ps  89") ;  and 
also  that  it  has  anti-social  effects  of  a  ruinous  and 
far-reaohing  kind  (Prophets,  pastim ;  of.  Pr  26"*). 
In  NT  its  sinfulness  is  fmther  emphasized  1^ 
tracine  it  to  the  example  and  inspiration  of  Satan 
(Jn  8'^  Ac  S*),  or  to  the  old  man  which  u  put  off 
in  conversion  (Col  3*). 

3.  The  penaltiee  of  lying  are  set  forth  in  an 
ascending  scale.  Various  saws  in  Pr  point  to  the 
heritage  of  omitempt  which  is  the  portion  of  the 
habitual  liar.  The  judicial  punisnment  of  the 
false  witness  is  the  recoil  upon  nimself  of  the  evil 
'he  had  thought  to  do  unto  his  brother'  (Dt  IS"). 
In  the  hutcry  of  Gehazi  (2  K  6),  and  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  (Ac  6),  the^gravated  lie  is  punished 
by  a  special  judgment  of  appalling  seventy.  In 
Ps  24*  lying  u  i.umbered  with  the  sins  which  dis- 
qualify bom  the  worship  of,  and  so  exclude  from 
communion  with,  God.  And  as  a  consistent  de- 
velopment of  this  stem  judgment  we  find  it  in 
the  NT  as  one  of  the  list  ol  sins  br  which  the 
essence  of  character  is  tested,  and  which,  become 
habitual,  entail  the  forfeiture  of  eternal  salvation 
(Rev  21»'  22"), 

Two  problems  arising  out  of  the  subject  may  be 
briefly  referred  to.  The  first  is  connected  with 
the  passages  which  seem  to  represent  Grod  as  using 
deceitful  means — esp.  I  K  22",  where  He  is  said  to 
have  lured  Ahab  to  destniction  by  '  putting  a  lying 
spirit  in  the  month  of  the  prophets,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  1  S  16*,  where  He  mBtmcts  Samuel  to  con- 
ceal_  his  real  purpose  from  Saul  by  offering  a 
sacrifice.  As  regards  the  first  of  these  cases  it 
may,  however,  be  fairly  held,  as  is  indeed  required 
by  the  general  tenor  of  OT  religion,  that  the  sense 
is  satisfaed  by  regarding  God,  not  as  the  author  of 
sin,  but  as  overruling  wickedness  to  the  working 
out  of  His  righteous  purposes.  '  All  that  is  meant 
is  that,  in  carrying  out  God's  decree  of  condemna- 
tion, he  (the  lying  spirit)  becomes  a  means  of 
leading  the  king  on  to  his  doom  through  the  fawn- 
ing gmle  of  these  false  prophets'  (W.  S.  Bruce, 
Vpue*  of  OT,  p.  269).  It  should  be  added  that  the 
difficult  of  this  class  of  passages  is  less  keenly 
felt  when  the  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration  is 
abandoned.* 

A  second  problem  concerns  the  attitude  of  the 
Bible  in  its  moral  teaching  towards  the  casuistical 
controversy  over  the  lie  of  exigency.  In  other 
words :  when  we  have  said  of  a  statement  that  it  is 
wittingly  false,  or  intended  to  deceive,  is  it  thereby 
condemned  as  having  the  character  of  guilt?  or 
does  it  lose  this  charaicter  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  false  statement  was  required  in  self-defence,  or 
by  the  law  of  love  !  Of  such  lies  we  have  examples 
in  the  lives  of  Abraham  (Gn  20*)  and  of  David 
(1  S  21>*),  although  obviously  it  does  not  follow, 
any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  graver  failings  of 
OT  saints,  that  they  an  reoordecTfor  example  and 
guidance.  On  the  whole,  the  rigorous  doctrine  must 

*  Under  the  ume  category  retennoe  may  be  made  to  Che 
paeaue  ( Jn  T*-  «>■  l«)  where  our  Lord  said,  ■  I  not  up  to  this 
naat*^;  then  'went  be  also  op,  not  openly.'  But,  with  the 
readincotBL(ite  .  ..  •(!»!),  or  even  without  it,  U  the  lentenoe 
la  contlnaed  imifk  tSn  nrxifimu\  the  dUBoulty  almost 
disappeuiL  What  is  auite  certain  is  that  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Qospel  cannot  have  thought  (hat  any  unveradty  was 
implied.  See  Meyer,  in  iS& 
VOL.  HI. — 8 


be  indged  more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
bibiicu  morality,  the  common  scriptural  ground 
being  that  it  is  ours  to  olwy  the  commands  of  thi 
moral  law,  and  that  God  may  be  trusted  for  the 
consequences.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  lie  of 
exigency  in  the  light  of  Christian  principles,  see 
Martensen's  Christian  Ethict  (Eng.  tr.  *),  vol.  iL 
p.  216  fL,  also  Newman  Smyth's  Christian  Ethics, 
p.  392  ff.  "W.  P.  Patbrson. 

LIE. — The  verb  to  lie  was  formerly  used  in  the 
sense  of  pass  the  night,  lodge,  sleep.  We  find  an 
example  of  this  in  Is  14"  '  All  the  kings  of  the 
nations,  even  all  of  them,  lie  in  glory,  every  one 
in  his  own  house'  RV  'sleep,'  as  (Sen. 

Bible) :  cf.  Jos  2'  AVm  '  and  lay  there,'  for  text 
'  and  lodged  there '  (.■rp^j>^3|^.l).  So  North,  Plutarch, 
'  Demetnus,'  p.  895,  '  For  they  ordained  that  the 
place  behind  the  Temple  of  Alinerva  called  Par- 
thenon (as  who  would  say,  the  temple  of  the 
Virgin)  should  be  prepared  tor  his  house  to  lye  in ' ; 
and  Bunyan,  PP  (Clar.  Press  ed.  p.  240),  'Then 
they  called  for  the  Master  of  the  Houbo,  and  he 
came  to  them.  So  they  asked  if  they  might  lie 
there  that  night  t'  On  which  Venables  remarks, 
'  To  lie  continued  in  familiar  use  till  the  end  of  the 
last  century  for  to  stop  the  night  at  a  place.  This 
is  the  hinge  of  Walton's  witty  translation  of  Sir 
Henry  Wotton's  definition  of  an  ambassador — "  an 
honest  man  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his 
country." ' 

The  following  phrases  should  be  noticed :  1.  Lie 
along.  See  Alo.no.  2.  Lie  on  or  Lie  itpon.  This 
phrase  occurs  in  the  figurative  sense  of  'oppress,' 
■  annoy,'  as  Dt  29"  '  all  the  ciirses  that  are  written 
in  this  book  shall  lie  upon  him'  {"a  ny?"];  Driver 
remarks  that  jpri  is  'to  lie  down  as  an  animal ' 
[Gn  49*],  and  thinks  the  metaphor  forced,  preferring 
the  Sept.  KoXXi^^^irot^at,  '  shall  cleave  to  him ') ; 
Jg  14"  'and  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day 
that  he  told  her,  because  she  lay  sore  upon  him ' 
(vijip'^g,  RV  'she  pressed  him  sore,'  Moore  'she 
besieged  him';  the  same  verb  is  tr'  in  16"  'she 
pressed  him,'  AV  and  RV)j  Ps  83'  'Thy  wrath 
lieth  hard  upon  me'  (<i;i?7  '^si>  Driver  'presseth 
upon  me');  Sir  6"  'She  will  lie  npon  him^as  a 
mighty  stone  of  trial'  [Urxvpit  t<rr<u  ir'  euVry,  BV 
'  shall  she  rest  upon  him ') ;  Ac  27'°  '  no  small 
tempest  lay  on  us  {xni'uiyos  .  .  .  itriKti/Urov) :  RV 
accepts  this  very  literal  and  old-fashioned  tr.  here, 
as  well  as  in  1  Co  9"  '  lie  upon '  for  the  same  verb, 
but  elsewhere  Mxei/uu  is  tr'  '  press  upon '  (Lk  6'), 
' be  instant'  (23'^), '  impose  on '  (He  9"') ;  but  where 
the  meaning  is  literal,  '  lie  upon'  (Jn  11"  AV,  but 
RV  '  lie  against,'  with  m.  '  upon ')  o»  '  lie  on '  (21») 
is  of  course  used.  Tindale  (Ei^os.  p.  100)  says, 
'  Covetousness  made  the  Pharisees  to  ue  on  Chnst, 
to  persecute  Him,  and  falsely  to  accuse  Him ' ;  and 
again  (p.  119),  '  Thou  wouldest  not  that  men  should 
do  thee  wrong  and  oppress  thee ;  thou  wouldest 
not  that  men  should  do  thee  shame  and  rebuke, 
lie  on  thee,  kill  thee,'  where  the  editor  of  the 
Parker  Soc.  ed.  explains  '  on  is  used  for  of  or 
againstj'  apparently  taking  'lie'  to  mean  'tell 
lies.'  u  Jg  19^*  the  phrase  nas  a  somewhat  milder 
but  very  similar  meaning,  'let  all  thy  wants  lie 
npon  me '  (the  Heb.  is  simply  '  be  all  thy  wants 
upon  me').  In  Nu  21"  the  meaning  is  'toucn.' 
'  And  at  the  stream  of  the  brooks  that  goeth  down 
to  the  dwelling  of  At,  and  lieth  upon  the  border 
of  Moab'  (IS?'}!,  RV  as  AVm  'leaneth  upon'). 
3.  Lie  out  =  project,  Neh  3"-  "  of  the  tower 
which  projected  from  the  king's  palace  (RV 
'standeth  oui').  The  phrase  appears  not  to  be 
English,  but  a  litoral  rendering  by  Coverdale  (who 
in  v."  has  'lieth  outwarde')  of  the  Heb.  MifVo,  LXX 
i  ^l^uc,  Vulg.  qwB  prominebat. 

The  old  past  ptep.  lien  occurs  in  Gn  26",  Ps  68", 
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Jer  3',  aud  RV  retains  (except  in  Ps  68",  where  a 
ditierent  tr.  dispeuses  with  it),  but  Amer.  liV 
changes  to  'Iain.'  Cf.  Job 3"  Gov.  'Then  shulde 
I  now  have  lyen  still,  I  shulde  have  alepte,  and 
bene  at  rest ' ;  Fuller,  Holy  Warre,  p.  137,  '  And 
it  was  good  plowing  ap  of  that  ground  which  bad 
long  lien  fallow.'  J.  Hastings. 

LIEOTENAMT,  RV  Satsap,  Ezr  8»,  Est  8>*  8* 
9«;  also  Dn  S"-*-"  6"-,  where  AV  '  Prince.'— The 
Heb.  o<;7^'nbni;  ('a^aihdarpintm)  represents  Uie  Pers. 
khshatrapavan  (acprotecttors  of  the  realm),  a  title 
found  on  Persian  inscriptions,  e.ff.  that  of  Behistun 
(cf.  Lagarde,  Gu.  AbiL  68,  14;  Spiegel,  Altpers. 
Keilinsch.  216).  In  6r.  the  word  became  ifarpirtis 
or  varpiwiif,  in  the  LXX  we  find  a  considerable 
variety  of  rendering,  StotinrraX  Ezr,  o^covi/uM  1  Es  S**, 
CTpaniyol,  ipxom-tt  rur  aaTpardr  Est,  aarpiriu  Dn, 
Araroi  Dn  (Theod.);  in  Vulg.  satrapei.  principet. 
The  satrap  was  the  governor  of  a  whole  province 
(cf.  Dn  6^  [but  see  Bevan,  ad  loc.'],  Herod,  iii.  89), 
and  he  held  the  position  of  a  vassal  king.  His 
power,  however,  was  checked  by  the  presence  of  a 
royal  scribe,  whose  duty  it  was  to  report  to  the '  great 
king '  on  the  administration  of  the  province.  Also, 
the  troops  were  for  the  most  part  under  the  command 
of  an  independent  general  Under  the  satraps 
were  the  'petiahs,'  or  governors  of  smaller  districts. 
In  Ezr  8**  the  tenn  satrap  seems  to  be  used  some- 
what loosely,  or  the  historian  has  unduly  extended 
the  scope  of  Ezra's  commission ;  the  only  satrap 
whom  it  would  really  concern  was  the  ruler  of  the 
district  west  of  the  Euphrates,  'the  governor 
beyond  the  river'  (Ezr  6*).  H.  A.  WHITB. 

LIFE  IHD  DBATH^ 

L  The  Term*. 

IL  Exunuution  ot  the  BiblioU  Teaofaing. 

A.  Old  Tert.  teaching :  (I)  the  nrljr  namtlTea  ol  On ; 

<t)  the  Pentateuch;  (3)  the  Prophete;  (4)  the 
Poetical  boolu ;  (S)  the  Wiidom  literature. 

B.  ApociTphal  and  Apocaljrptic  teaching. 

C.  New  Teat,  teaching:  Q.)  tbe  Synoptics;  (I)  the 

Johannine  writingi,  (a)  the  Ocipel,  (6)  the  Pint 
Enirtle,  (e)the  Apocalynae ;  (S)thePaulliie  Eplitlea ; 
(4)  the  rMt  of  the  New^atament. 
BL  Oondusions  to  ba  drawn  from  the  Scriptonl  mo  c(  tiM 

*  1. 

Doctrinal. 
EthicaL 

1.  The  Terms.— (1)  In  the  OT  the  i«gnlar  word 
for  'to  live'  b  rrn  from  the  older  root  mn  (so 
Phoen.;  Aram.  K'n)  with  the  same  signification,  and 
similar  forms  occur  in  Arab.,  Syr.,  and  allied 
tongues.  It  occurs  in  the  sense  of  '  having  life,' 
e.ff.Ex  33*> '  man  shall  not  see  me  and  live ' ;  Gn  {i* 
etc. '  Adam  lived  an  hundred  and  thirty  years ' ;  of 
'continuing  in  life'  when  death  threatens,  e.g. 
Gn  20'  'he  shall  pray  for  thee,  and  thou  shdt 
iive ' ;  or  specially  of  the  soul  as  source  of  life,  as  in 
Gn  12"  '  that  my  soul  may  live  because  of  thee.' 
It  is  also  used  with  preps.  =  <  to  live  upon  or  bv,' 
as  Gn  27«'  'by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,'  Dt  8» 
'  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every- 
thing that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
doth  man  live.'  So  the  life  of  man  is  spoken  of  as 
consisting  in  obedience  to  the  divine  statutes  (as 
in  Ezk  20"  etc.  '  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  (by) 
them ').  To  live  is  used  absolutely  in  the  sense  of 
•  ti«  prosper,'  as  in  1 S  lO" '  Let  the  king  live '  (RVm). 
It  also  has  the  signification  of  returning  to  life 
from  sickness,  weanness,  or  death,  as  2  K  8"  shall 
I  recover  of  this  sickness? '  Jg  16"  '  his  spirit  came 
again,  and  he  revived';  Is  26" 'Thy  dead  shall 
live.'  In  its  causative  forms  it  signifies  'to  give 
life,'  'to  preserve  alive,'  'to  quicken;'  'to  restore,' 
as  Job  33*  'the  breath  of  the  Almighty  giveth  me 
life';  Ezk  13"  'will  ye  save  souls  alive!'  Is 
'  make  me  to  live' ;  2  K  8>  etc.  'whoae  son  hii  "ijui 
restored  to  life.' 


The  adjective  TJ  'living'  is  used  of  God  as  tht 
source  ot  all  life,  as  Jos  3'°  '  the  living  God  ia 
among  yon ' ;  and  most  commonly  in  the  formula 
of  the  oath  '  as  the  Lord  liveth,'  e.g.  Rn  3".  It  is 
the  ordinary  word  for  '  living '  of  men  or  animals. 

The  word  for  '  life '  most  generally  is  a  plural 
emphatic  form  (0*73)  from  the  same  root.  This  ta 
used  to  denote  not  only  physical  life,  but  also 
welfare  or  happiness,  as  Pr  16'*  '  in  the  light  of  the 
king's  countenance  is  life';  Dt  30*  'to  love  the 
LorathyGod  .  .  .  for  he  is  thy  life  and  the  length 
of  thy  (lays';  Ps  3(>  in  his  favour  is  life.'  Once 
(in  late  Hebrew)  i-  is  used  of  eternal  life,  viz. 
Dn  12^  '  many  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting 
life'  (o^Hy  "J!).  It  bears  also  the  signification  01 
means  of  life,  sustenance,  as  in  Pr  27"  '  mainten- 
ance for  thy  maidens,'  though  the  general  word  in 
this  latter  sense  is  n;np.  There  is  also  the  form 
n;o,  which  denotes  '  a  living  being,' '  an  animal,' 
and  more  particularly  '  wild  animals,'  bnt  it  is  used 
occasionally  in  later  poetical  writings  in  the  sense  of 
'life,'  as  Ps  143*  'he  hath  smitten  my  life  down  to 
the  ground ' ;  Job  83"  '  he  keepeth  back  his  life 
from  perishing.' 

It  IS  noteworthy  that  the  Hebrew  name  for 
'  Eve '  (nji)  is  tracea  in  Gn  3*  to  this  root,  though 
it  has  been  otherwise  interpreted  (see  Eve). 

A  very  important  word  is  I'fj,  lit.  '  breath,*  sig- 
nifying the  toul  as  the  principle  of  life.  We  find 
it  in  its  literal  sense  in  such  passages  as  Job  41" 
[Eng.»i]  '  his  breath  kindleth  coals,'  and  la  3». 
As  life,  its  seat  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  blood,  cf. 
Lv  17"  ■  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood.' 
It  is  a  general  term  for  life  in  many  senses,  as 
1  K  2»'  at  the  peril  of  his  life ' ;  Pr  10>  one's  life 
'  hungers.'  A  special  combination  is  n;n  e^jj  '  living 
creatures,'  as  in  Gn  l"  etc.;  so  it  is  used  by  synec- 
doche for  a  '  man,'  as  Lv  5'  etc.  '  if  any  man  sin ' ; 
Gn  46"  'even  sixteen  souls,  i.e.  persons'  (cf.  corre- 
sponding Eng.  usage),  and  even  for  the  emphatic 
personal  pronoun,  as  Is  46"'  themselves  are  gone 
into  captivity';  Ps  11"  'why  say  ye  to  me?' 
Curiously  it  is  sometimes  = '  a  dead  body,'  cf.  Nu  5''. 
37^  '  the  neart'  is  occasionally  used  a8=i>$),  see  Ps 
102«,  Jer  4".    See,  further,  art.  Sovu 

In  the  LXX  the  usual  e()uivalent  of  0*0  is  f&n), 
though  once  (Pr  31")  pios  is  used,  and  the  latter 
frequently  has  the  signification  of  the  period  or 
courte  of  life  in  the  NT,  e.g.  Lk  8'*  '  pleasores  of 
this  life ' ;  as  also  of  resources,  as  Mk  12**  <  even  all 
her  living.'  The  special  NT  ideas  covered  by  {"M 
are  discussed  below.  Fori^pjandalsos?,  ^uxi^isthe 
equivalent ;  and  this  word  also  pl<iys  an  important 

Sart  in  the  language  of  the  NT,  as  also  does  its 
erived  adj.  ^^(xit. 

(2)  The  most  oxdinary  Hebrew  verb  rignifying 
'  to  die '  is  no,  and  this  is  used  in  the  most  Koneral 
sense  of  man,  beast,  and  even  of  trees  and  land. 
Cf.  Job  14*  'the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground,' 
and  Gn  47" '  wherefore  should  we  die,  both  we  and 
our  land?'  From  this  is  derived  the  word  nic 
'  death,'  sometimes  personified,  as  in  Ps  40'* '  Death 
shall  be  their  shepnerd ' ;  cf.  Is  38".  It  is  need 
a8:=the  abode  of  the  dead,  as  in  Ps  9"  '  the  gates  of 
death,'  and  Pr  7"  '  the  chambers  of  death '  (though 
these  might  be  understood  in  the  former  sense  as  a 
person).  There  is  the  derived  form  nc«D^,  only 
found  in  the  phrase  'n-15,  as  Ps  79"  '  the  sons  of 
death  '= '  those  that  are  appointed  to  death '  (EV). 
(For  Sheol  and  Abaddon,  see  arts,  on  these  words, 
and  also  Escuatolooy  of  the  OT  in  vol.  L  p.  740). 
For  death  in  the  special  aspect  of  a  destructive 
plague  on  men,  as  Ex  6*  '  lest  he  fall  upon  us  with 
pestilence,'  or  on  cattle  Ex  9",  there  is  the  word 
■9-3  (LXX  Wi-oToj). 

The  most  general  word  in  the  LXX  as  equivalent 
to  the  Hebrew  terms  above  noted  is  diyarot.  In 
the  NT  it  is  used  in  the  same  significAtion,  and  is 
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klso  found  personified,  as  in  1  Co  15"  '  O  death, 
where  is  thy  victory  ? '  Rev  1"  '  I  have  the  keys  of 
death  and  of  Haaes.'  It  is  frequently  used  of 
Hpiritual  death,  either  during  earthly  life,  as  in 
Ko  7"  '  Bid  then  that  vhich  is  good  become  death 
onto  me?'  1  Jn  3'' '  He  that  loveth  not  abideth  in 
death,'  or  in  the  world  to  come,  as  specially  '  the 
second  death '  [i  Seirrtpot  Bivaros),  as  Rev  2"  '  he 
shall  not     hurt  of  the  second  death.' 

For  ?Ji7t  see  art.  Hadbs,  tub  voe.,  and  also 
ESCHATOLOGY  OF  THB  NT  in  vol.  L  p.  752. 

ii.  Examination  of  the  Bibucal  Teaching  on 
THESB  Ideas.— A.  Old  Tsstambnt  Teachisg.— 
[\)  In  the  Early  Namttives  of  Genesis. — At  the 
very  opening  of  Scripture,  in  both  accounts  of  the 
Creation,  we  find  definite  teaching  on  life  and  death, 
(jod  created  every  living  creature.  Gn  1^  'And 
God  said,  Let  the  waters  brine  forth  abundantly 
the  moving  creature  that  hatn  life.'  Again  we 
read  in  Gn  1**  of  '  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and 
every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  everything  thatoieepeth 
upon  the  eaxth,  wherein  there  is  life.'  The  second 
accoant  is  more  definite  in  ite  teaching  as  to  the 
creation  of  maa;  thus  Gn  2'  describes  how  'the 
Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ; 
and  man  became  a  living  soul.'  Next  we  read  of 
the '  tree  of  life,'  which  is  common  to  the  traditions 
of  other  Semitic  peoples,  and  of  the  punishment 
attached  to  the  eating  of  the  '  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evU' ;  Gn  2'^  'in  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  tl.«.reof,  thou  shalt  surely  die.  The 
literal  and  metaphorical  senses  of  tiie  word  '  die ' 
constitute  the  force  and  subtlety  of  the  serpent's 
temptation  in  Gn  3*  '  Ye  shall  not  surely  die.  To 
prevent  man  gaining  the  gift  of  immortality  he 
is  driven  out  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  ot  life 
guarded,  Gn 

(2)  In  the  Pentateuch. — The  ordinary  word  for 
'life'  ifl  I'M  (LXX  yj/vx-li),  as  in  Gn  9^^ •  but  flesh 
with  the  life  (t>{j)  thereof,  which  is  the  blood 
thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat.'  This  recurs  repeatedly 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  legal  writings,  and  the 
narrative  that  is  coloured  by  the  priestly  tradition 
(see,  e.g.,  Lv  17"  24'»,  Dt  12»»).  Life  is  used  in  the 
famUiar  absolute  sense  in  Dt  30*"' '  See,  I  have  set 
before  you  this  day  life  and  good,  and  death  and 
evU '  (cf.  Sir  15"). 

(3)  In  the  Prophets. — ^The  mun  prophetic  teach- 
ing on  this  subject  is  found  in  Isaiah  and  £zekiel. 
In  a  poetical  (probably  late)  passage  of  the  former 
we  read.  Is  25^ '  He  hath  swallowed  up  death  for 
ever'  (cf.  2  Ti  l'"),  and  in  Is  26"  'Thy  dead  shall 
live,  thy  dead  bodies  shall  arise  .  .  .  and  the  earth 
shall  cast  forth  the  dead  (lit.  the  Rephaim,  t.e. 
shades).'  In  another  poetic  passage,  the  psalm  of 
Hezekiah,  recorded  in  Is  38"'**',  there  is  much 
important  material,  but  it  is  probably  late,  and 
should  be  classed  with  the  teaching  of  the  poetic 
books  (see  below).  The  passive  speaks  of  'the 
gates  of  Sheol'  (v.>*).  Death  is  presented  as  the 
end  of  all  communion  with  God  and  men, '  I  shall 
not  see  the  Lord,  even  the  Lord,  in  the  land  of  the 
living :  I  shall  behold  man  no  more  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world '  (v.").  But  (Jod  speaks  to 
him,  and  he  cries,  '  O  Lord,  by  these  things  men 
live,  and  wholly  therein  is  the  life  of  my  spirit.' 
And  again,  '  Sheol  cannot  praise  thee,  death  can- 
not celebrate  thee ;  they  that  go  down  into  the  pit 
cannot  hope  for  thy  truth.  'Tne  living,  the  living 
he  shall  praise  thee  as  I  do  this  day'  (w.'*-  ■»). 

In  the  teaching  of  Ezekiel  there  is  frequent 
reference  to  life  in  the  pregnant  sense  of  enjoying 
God's  favour,  and  the  accompanying  earthly  pro- 
iperit^  that  is  its  sign.  Thus  Ezk  33'*->',  the 
teaching  of  which  is  summarized  in  w."-**  as 
follows :  '  When  the  righteous  tumeth  from  his 
tighteonsness,  and  committeth  iniquity,  he  shall 


even  die  therein.  But  if  the  wicked  turn  from  hia 
wickedness  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right, 
he  shaU  Uve  thereby '  (cf.  S'S"*  18»-"  20»').  In  the 
prophetic  portion  of  the  Bk.  of  Daniel  there  is  one 
reference,  though  probably  of  very  late  date,  to 
'  eternal  life '  in  1^  '  many  of  them  that  sleep  in 
the  dust  of  the  earth  sheol  awake,  some  to  ever- 
lasting life.' 

(4)  In  the  Poetical  Books. — References  are  much 
more  numerous  in  the  Psalms  and  in  Job.  Thus 
in  various  passages  of  the  Bk.  of  Job  we  have 
presented  the  popular  conception  of  the  existence 
of  the  dead,  e.g.  S"*",  where  the '  wicked  oease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  be  at  rest,'  where  '  the 
prisoners  are  at  ease  together,  and  the  servant  is 
free  from  his  master' ;  or  lO**",  where  that  world 
is  described  as  being  'of  the  shadow  of  death, 
without  any  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  dark- 
ness ' ;  yet  Uie  writer  rises  to  the  vision  of  something 
much  higher  and  brighter,  as  in  14'*''*,  where  he 
asks,  '  Ila  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  1  All  the 
days  of  my  appointed  time  would  I  wait  till  my 
release  should  oome.'  Cf.  33^  '  He  hath  redeemed 
my  soul  from  going  into  the  pit,  and  my  life  shall 
benold  the  light.'  His  'blood'  is  used  for  his 
wrongful  deau  (see  legal  idea  of  identity  of  the 
blood  and  the  life,  below)  in  16"  '  0  earth,  cover 
not  then  my  blood,  and  let  my  cry  have  no  resting- 
place'  (of.  Gn  4",  Ezk  ifi-*.  Is  26").  Ab  to  the 
great  passage  IS**'",  and  in  what  sense  it  denotes 
persomd  immortality,  see  A.  B.  Bavidaon'a  com- 
mentary on  Job,  in  loco,  and  Appendix. 

In  the  Psahns  we  read  of  '  the  path  of  life '  in  an 
ethical  and  spiritual  sense  as  the  way  of  obedience 
to  God  (cf.  Ps  W^) ;  of  (Jod  as  the  '  fountain  of 
life,'  Ps  36*  (cf.  Jer  2") ;  Ps  30»  ' in  his  favour'; 
Ps  21' '  he  asked  life  of  thee,  and  thou  gavest  it 
him ' ;  Ps  27"  the  Lord  is  the  streng^  of  my  life ' ; 
Ps  34''  '  What  man  is  he  that  desireth  life,  and 
loveth  many  days,  that  he  may  see  good  ? '  42* '  the 
God  of  my  life ' ;  66"  (Jod  .  .  .  which  holdeth  our 
soul  in  life.' 

Death  has  all  the  gloom  and  disappointment  it 
had  in  Job,  e.g.  Ps  6"  In  death  there  is  no  remem- 
brance of  thee :  in  Sheol  who  shall  give  thee 
thanks  ? '  In  49"  death  is  personified. 

(5)  In  the  Wisdom  LU^ature.—{a)  In  the  Bk. 
of  Proverbs  the  same  poetic  figures  of  life  fre- 
quently occur,  e.g.  '  the  paths  of  life,'  2"  6* ;  '  tree 
of  life," 3"  U"  13";  'well  or  fountain  of  life,'  10" 
13"  14".  In  the  absolute  sense  the  word  occurs, 
e.g.  3^  '  so  shall  they  be  life  unto  thy  soul ' ;  8" 
'  whoso  findeth  me  findeth  life.'  Cuntrast  the 
use  of  '  death '  in  8**  '  all  they  that  hate  me  love 
death.' 

By  a  figure  'light  and  darkness'  are  naed  for 
'  Ufe  and  death '  in  Ec  U^-  *. 

B.  TSACHim  OF  THB  APOCRTPBA  AVD  TBB 

Apocalyptic  Litbraturb.— These  words  occur 
most  frequently  and  with  most  special  significance 
in  the  two  booKs  of  the  Wisdom  Literature  in  the 
Apocrypha,  viz.  those  of  Wisdom  and  Siraeh.  In 
the  former  fu^  occurs  in  several  interesting  con- 
nexions, cf .  Wis  1"  '  Court  not  death  in  the  error 
of  your  life'  (cf.  Pr  8»  and  21*) ;  13"  'for  Ufe  be 
beseecheth  that  which  is  dead,'  where  reference  is 
made  to  idolatry ;  cf .  also  14"  '  the  invention  of 
them  («.«.  idols)  was  the  corruption  of  life ' ;  16" 
'  for  thou  hast  authority  over  fife  and  death,  and 
thou  leadeet  down  to  the  gates  of  Hades,  and  leadest 
up  again.' 

In  the  Book  of  Siraoh  f<#4  occasionally  means 
sustenance,  e.g,  4> '  My  son,  deprive  not  the  poor 
of  his  living,'  34"  'The  bread  of  the  needy  is  the 
life  of  the  poor.'  The  general  use  is  that  of  the 
figurative  and  absolute  sense  we  have  found  in  Pi 
and  elsewhere,  e.<j.  4"  'He  tliat  loveth  her  (i.e 
Wisdom)  loveth  liie,'  cf.  Pr  3>» :  6>< '  a  faithful  friend 
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is  a  medicine  of  life,'  15"  '  before  men  is  life  and 
death'  (cf.  Dt  30").  For  the  special  phrase  r-ny^ 
tu^,  see  21^*  '  The  knowledge  oi  a  wise  man  shall 
be  made  to  abound  as  a  flood,  and  his  uoansel  as  a 
fountain  of  life '  (cf.  Pr  13"  and  14").  An  instruc- 
tive contrast  is  found  in  40"  '  A  man  that  looketh 
onto  the  table  of  another,  his  life  is  not  to  be 
counted  for  a  life.'  ^nocii  has  also  one  or  two  usages 
that  may  be  noted  here.  It  is,  of  course,  ordinarily 
translated  soul  in  the  general  sense  of  that  word, 
as  in  Wis  3* '  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
band  of  God,'  but  frequently  comes  near  to  its  NT 
significance,  e.g.  Wis  V  'a  corruptible  body 
weigheth  down  the  soul'  (cf.  2  Co  6'"*),  cf.  15" 
'  when  he  is  required  to  render  back  the  soul  (life) 
which  was  lent  him.'  Two  verses  bring  the  several 
terms  into  close  conjunction.  Wis  15"* "  '  He  was 
ignorant  of  him  that  inspired  into  him  an  active 
soul  (iivxii),  and  breathed  into  him  a  vital  spirit 
[rptOfia  fvrueir).  But  he  accounted  our  very  life 
itar/j)  to  be  a  plaything,  and  our  lifetime  (/Slot)  a 
gainful  fair' ;  cf.  also  16". 

In  Sirach  we  may  note  two  passages :  10"  '  Who 
will  justify  him  that  sinneth  against  his  own  soul 
(^vx^)  ?  And  who  will  glorify  him  that  dishononreth 
bis  own  life  {fuii)  ? '  and  16*> '  the  soul  of  every  living 
thing '  (^i^cV  Torrbs  {ifov). 

In  2  Eadras,  ch.  7,  there  is  a  very  important 
passage,  mainly  contained  in  the  portion  re- 
covered by  Bensly,  a  translation  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  RV.  It  is  a  vision  of  the 
last  judgment,  which  is  to  be  preceded  by  seven 
d.iys  of  such  silence  as  was  before  the  Creation; 
then  follows  the  general  resurrection,  and  the 
seating  of  the  Most  High  in  majesty  as  judge. 
The  seer  understands  how  few  can  stand  m  the 
judgment,  and  exclaims,  'An  evil  heart  hath 
£TO\ra  up  in  us,  which  hath  led  us  astray  from 
these  statutes,  and  hath  brought  us  into  cor- 
ruption and  into  the  ways  of  death,  hath  showed 
us  the  paths  of  perdition,  and  removed  us  far  from 
life ;  and  that  not  a  few  only,  but  well-nigh  all  that 
have  been  created'  (71*^).  Thereafter  follows  a 
vision  of  the  various  stages  through  which  the 
wicked  and  the  righteous  pass  after  death.  The 
day  of  judgment  is  declared  to  be  'the  end  of  this 
time  and  uie  beginning  of  immortality'  (though 
et  initium  is  omitted  m  the  Lat.  MS)  (7"  P'^). 
Again,  in  the  8th  chapter  the  Most  High  declares 
to  the  seer,  '  Unto  you  is  paradise  openeid,  the  tree 
of  life  is  planted,  the  time  to  come  is  prepared  . . . 
weakness  is  done  away  for  you,  and  [death]  is 
hidden ;  hell  and  corruption  are  fled  into  forgetful - 
ness  .  .  .  and  in  the  end  is  showed  the  treasure 
of  immortality '  (S"- »). 

In  the  PmuTM  of  Solomon  a  few  passages  deal 
with  the  resurrection,  t.g.  3'*  '  They  that  fear  the 
Lord  shall  rise  again  to  life  everlasting.  And  their 
life  shall  be  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  fail 
no  more ' ;  13""  '  The  life  of  the  righteous  is  for 
ever,  but  sinners  shall  be  taken  away  for  destruc- 
tion ' ;  ' '  The  holy  of  the  Lord  shall  live  in  him 
for  ever ;  the  paradise  of  the  Lord,  the  trees  of  life, 
ore  his  holy  ones.  The  holy  of  (Jie  Lord  shall  in- 
herit life  in  gladness.'  For  sinners  the  lot  is  also 
etiminted  in  accordance  with  their  deeds ;  thus  3" 
'He  fell,  because  evil  was  his  fall,  and  he  shall 
not  rise  again ;  the  destruction  of  the  sinner  is 
for  everlasting';  and  15"-"  'Sinners  shall  perish 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  judmient  for  ever,  when 
God  shall  visit  the  earth  in  His  judgment,  to  re- 
pay sinners  for  everlasting.' 

In  the  Book  of  Enoch  (chs.  38-44)  occurs  a  pas- 
sage resembling  the  one  quoted  above  from  2Esdras, 
in  which  are  seen  in  vision  the  celestial  abodes 
prepared  for  the  righteous,  where  they  bless  and 
magnify  the  Lord  for  ever  and  ever.  Similar 
passages  on  the  judgment  are  found  in  chs.  51.  61. 


92.  103.  and  108,  from  which  we  learn  that  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  pertains  only  to  the  riirbt- 
eous. 

In  the  Apocalypse  of  Barueh  we  have  the  uni- 
versal resurrection  foretold,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  as,  e.g.,  in  ch.  30  'Ana  the  secret 
places  shall  be  opened  wherein  have  been  kept  th« 
souls  of  the  righteous,  and  they  shall  come  forth 
.  .  but  the  souls  of  sinners  shall  languish  the 
more,  for  they  know  that  their  punishment  hoa 
come.' 

C.  NT  TBACUTNa.—{\)  The  Synoptics.— In  the 
first  three  Gospels  these  words  are  used  with  con- 
siderable fulness  and  variety  of  meaning.  We 
have  '  life '  {[u^]  used  absolutely  as  an  equivalent 
for  salvation  in  its  fullest  sense,  as  in  Mt  7"  '  For 
narrow  is  the  gate  and  straitened  the  way  that 
leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  be  they  that  find  it ' ; 
and  in  the  repeated  phrase  '  to  enter  into  life,'  Mt 
18»  etc.,  Mk  9*  etc.;  once  (Lk  16»)  the  word  is 
used  of  'lifetime  on  earth.'   'Eternal  life'  (sVi 
aliirun)  occurs  a  few  times,  cf.  Mt  IV*-",  Mk  10". 
f  vxi  is  frequently  used  for  the  natursJ  physical 
life  in  the  Dody,  as  in  Mt  2"  '  the  young  cnild's 
life,'  Mt  6" '  Be  not  anxious  for  your  life.'  Yet 
these  are  separable,  and  are  commonly  spoken  of 
as 'body 'and 'soul.'  Thus  Mt  10"  ' Be  not  afraid 
of  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to 
kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to 
destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  Gehenna.'  This 
double  sense  of  the  word,  as  denoting  the  higher 
and  lower  life, — that  inherent  in  the  wrthly  body, 
and  that  which  remains  when  the  union  is  broken, 
— lends  itself  to  what  may  be  almost  called  a  play 
upon  the  word,  as  in  the  recurring  thought,  e.g. 
Mt  10"  '  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and 
he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  taid  it,' 
cf.  Mt  16"  and  the  parollelB.   In  the  same  sense 
is  life  used  in  such  passafes  as  'rest  unto  your 
lives'  (EV  'souls'),  Mt  11"";  'In  yourpatience  ye 
shall  gain  possession  of  your  lives'  {EV  'sonla  ), 
Lk  21».    In  one  case  ^wii  is  used  with  a  similar 
meaning,  viz.  Lk  12"  'a  man's  life  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth.'   ^vx/j  is  also  used  of  our  Lord's  ofTer- 
mg  of  Himself,  as  in  Mk  10"  'to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many.' 

/Slos  is  used  of  '  living '  in  the  sense  of  mainten- 
ance, and  only  occurs  once  outside  of  Luke,  and 
that  in  a  parallel  passa^  quoting  our  Lord's  own 
words,  viz.  'all  her  living,'  Mk  12",  cf.  Lk  21*. 
See  also  Lk  IS''^  "  and  8".  In  one  case  it  denotes 
the  earthly  existence,  viz.  Lk  8"  '  cares  and  riches 
and  pleasures  of  this  life.'  fidvarot  in  the  Synoptics 
denotes  death  as  the  termination  of  this  earthly 
life,  as  Mt  16"  'shall  not  taste  of  death,'  Mk 
10"  '  condemn  him  to  death,'  Lk  22"  '  I  am  reaxly 
to  go  to  death,'  etc. 

(2)  The  Johannine  Writings.— {a)  The  Gospel. — 
The  idea  of  life  ({"an})  is  a  favourite  one  ■with  the 
writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  has  a  special  sig- 
nificance. 'Life'  in  the  absolute  sense  (with  or 
without  the  epithet  '  eternal ')  in  which  he  uses  it 
is  the  special  possession  of  Grod,  of  which  He  makes 
men  sharers  when  they  believe  in  Him  through  His 
Son.  Thus  Jn  1^ '  In  film  was  life,  and  the  life  was 
the  light  of  men ' ;  3"  '  that  whosoever  believeth 
may  in  him  have  eternal  life ' ;  3"  '  he  that  be- 
lieveth not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ' ;  S'"  '  as  the 
Father  hath  life  in  himself,  even  so  f^ave  he  to 
the  Son  also  to  have  life  in  himself  j  17*  '  This  is 
life  eternal,  that  they  should  know  thee  the  only 
true  God,  and  him  whom  thou  didst  send,  even 
Jesus  Christ';  lO'"  'I  came  that  they  may  have 
life,'  etc.  Specially  notewortliy  are  the  phrases 
Christ  uses  to  describe  Hiui:>elf  and  His  mission 
'The  bread  of  life,'  6» ;  'the  words  that  I  have 
spoken  unto  you  are  spirit  and  are  life,'  6* ;  '  hr 
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that  followeth  me  shall  have  the  light  of  life,'  8" ; 
'I  am  the  life,'  11»  14';  cf.  also  4". 

V' 1x4  is  used  in  simUar  senses  as  above  noted, 
but  of  special  value  is  the  form  of  onr  Lord's  word 
in  12^  '  He  that  loveth  his  life  loseth  it ;  and  he 
that  hatetb  his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto 
lif<i  eternal.' 

firarot  in  this  Gospel  forms  a  distinct  contrast 
to  f^,  as  above  illustrated,  e.^.  5**  'He  that 
heareth  my  word  and  believeth  him  that  sent  me 
.  .  .  hath  passed  ont  of  death  unto  life '  (cf .  Pauline 
use  below) ;  but  it  is  also  frequently  used  in  the 
ordinarv  signification. 

(A)  The  First  Epistle. — The  special  signification 
of  t*>^  and  tfdrarot  that  we  have  noted  in  the 
Go^el  recurs  in  the  first  Epistle,  and  receives  new 
applications.  Thus  1  Jn  I'-''  'That  which  was 
from  the  b^^nning,  that  which  we  have  heard 
.  .  .  concermng  the  Word  of  life  (and  the  life  was 
manifested  .  .  .  and  we  declare  anto  you  the  life, 
the  eternal  life,  which  was  with  the  Father)';  'we 
know  that  we  have  passed  out  of  death  into  life,' 
3" ;  '  God  gave  nnto  ns  eternal  life,  and  this  life 
is  in  his  Son,'  6".  Special  note  must  be  taken  of 
the  verses  (5**- ")  that  deal  with  '  sin  unto  death ' 
[ilMfrla  wpit  0i»aTor),  probably  'tending  towards' 
death  (see  Westcott'a  Commentary,  in  tceo,  and 
Add.  Note,  p.  209). 

(e)  The  Apocalypse. — This  mystical  book  has 
many  references  to  life,  particuJaTly  in  figurative 
phrases,  such  as  '  the  tree  of  life,'  2'  22*  (in  which 
return  is  made  to  the  imagery  of  the  early  tradi- 
tions of  Genesis,  cf.  Ezk  47°) ;  '  the  crown  of  life,' 
2»;  'the  book  of  life,"  3»  13»;  'waters  of  life,' 7'' 
21*  22".  ^/vx^  is  used  of  the  life  separated  from 
the  body,  hence  rendered  '  souls '  in  our  version  in 
6*  and  20*.  Very  Hebraic  are  its  uses  in  8'  and 
16^,  being  an  obvious  imitation  of  the  language 
of  6n  1  (n>o  t^f)).  A  striking  use  is  that  in  IS", 
where  yfv^it  drd/xiruir  are  reckoned  among  the 
merchandise  of  the  traders,  probably  meaning 
slaves  (cf.  Ezk  27" ;  also  Nu  31»-    *•  [Heb]). 

(3)  The  Epittlet  of  St.  Paul.— In  addition  to  uses 
of  >i>vx^  similar  to  those  already  given,  the  follow- 
ing are  noteworthy :  *  doing  tne  will  of  God  ix 
fuxvt  ('from  the  heart,'  EV),*  Eph  6»;  obviously 
it  means  'putting  all  the  power  of  one's  life  into 
it' ;  cf.  Cof  3".  The  threefold  partition  of  human 
nature  is  given  in  1  Th  6^  '  may  yonr  spirit  and 
soul  and  body  be  preserved  entire.' 

St.  Paul's  use  of  fon}  in  the  absolute  sense  is  very 
I  much  akin  to  St.  John's.  The  phrase  '  eternal  life ' 
is  common,  cf .  Ro  2"  5"  6",  Gal  6»,  1  Ti  1"  etc. 
Illustrations  of  the  use  of  fv^  as  fully  expressing 
the  highest  poesible  life  are  found  in  Ko  5"  '  they 
. . .  reign  in  life  through  the  one,  even  Jesus  Christ  ; 
Ro  6*  'we  also  might  walk  in  newness  of  life ' ; 
Ro  7**  '  the  commandment  which  was  nnto  life ' ; 
Bo  8"  'the  Spirit  is  life  because  of  righteous- 
neas';  2  Co  2"  'a  savour  from  life  nnto  life'; 
2  Co  4^*  '  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  may  be  mani- 
fested in  onr  body ' ;  2  Co  6*  '  swallowed  up  of 
life.'  In  the  same  way  he  frequently  uses  the 
verb  i^jr,  t.g.  2  Co  6*  '  as  dying,  and,  behold,  we 
live';  Ph  1»  'to  me  to  live  is  Christ';  1  Th  3« 
'for  now  we  live  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.' 
The  Heb.  form  'O  ^s,  m  its  LXX  equivalent,  $tht 
fur,  is  frequent,  not  only  in  direct  quotations,  but 
in  St.  Paul's  own  writing,  e.g.  Ro  9^  (from  LXX), 
2  Co  3»  6",  1  Th  I»,  1  Ti  3"  4". 

In  the  case  of  the  word  Sivarot,  while  frequency 
used  in  its  common  signification,  as,  e.g..  Bo  8",  1  Co 
15^,  Ph  SP  etc.,  it  bears  in  the  Pauline  writings 
very  deep  and  wide-reaching  meanings.  Some- 
times it  IS  personified  (as  in  the  OT),  e.g.  Ro  6'* 
'  Death  reigned  from  Adam  until  Moses' ;  1  Co  15" 
'the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  abolished  is  death.' 
It  ia  frequently  used  in  a  figurative  sense  to 


describe  the  putting  away  of  sin,  as  in  Ro  6*'*, 
where  we  read  of  being  'baptized  into  Christ's 
death,'  of  'him  that  hath  died'  being  'justified 
from  sin,'  and  so  on ;  or,  <Uk  the  contrary,  Ro  7" 
speaks  of  the  commandment  being  'found  unto 
death,'  for  '  sin,  finding  occasion  through  it,  slew' 
Paul.  The  sinful  fledi  is  called  'this  body  of 
death '  (Ro  7**).  '  The  mind  of  the  flesh  is  death ; 
but  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  is  lif e '  (Ro  8').  '  Death ' 
in  ita  ngnrative  sense  is  further  illnstrated  in  2  Co 
]>.io  ourselves  have  had  the  answer  of  death 
within  ourselves  .  .  .  God  who  delivered  us  out  of 
so  great  a  death.'  The  messengers  of  the  Cross 
are  'in  them  that  are  perishing;  a  savour  from  death 
unto  death '  (2*"-).  'The  law  is  '  the  ministration 
of  death '  (2  Co  3*,  cf.  7>*).  Death  as  a  dissolution 
is  sjwken  of  as  a  present  power  in  2  Co  4"- "  '  we 
which  live  are  alway  delivered  unto  death  for 
Jesus'  sake  ...  so  then  death  worketb  in  us,  but 
life  in  you.' 

In  2  Ti  I'o  we  read  of  Christ  'who  abolished 
death,  and  brought  life  and  incormption  to  light 
through  the  gospel.' 

(4)  The  Rest  of  the  NT. -In  He  7"  we  read  of 
'the  power  of  an  endless  life  (f<>^>  dxaraXt>rov=: 
indissoluble).'  In  Ja  1**  we  have  the  figure  of  the 
' crown  of  life.'  In  1  P  3'  we  read  of  '  the  ^ace  of 
life,'  and  in  2  P  1* of  'all  things  that  pertain  nnto 
life,'  obviously  in  the  absolute  sense.  In  Jude" 
there  is  the  striking  phrase  'looking  unto  the 
mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  nnto  eternal  life.' 
In  1  P  ^vYi}  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Hebraic 
senses,  and  might  sometimes  be  rendered  '  life,'  as 
in  4"  'commit  their  souls  in  welldoing  nnto  a 
faithful  Creator' ;  cf.  He  10"  12»  13". 

The  most  important  passages  on  '  death '  are  in 
He  2^-  which  tells  of  '  Jesus,  because  of  the 
suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honour ; 
that  by  the  grace  of  Crod  he  should  taste  death 
for  every  man  .  .  .  that  through  death  he  might 
bring  to  nought  him  that  had  the  power  of  death, 
and  might  deliver  all  them  who  tnrough  fear  of 
death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  oondage ' ; 
and  He  9^  See  also  Ja  1"  '  Sin,  when  it  is  full- 
grown,  bringeth  forth  death ' ;  and  1  P  3"  of  Christ 
'  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in 
the  Spirit.' 

iii.  Conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  Scrip- 
tural USE  OF  THESE  WoRDS. — (a)  Doctrinal.— 
God  is  in  Himself  the  source  of  ail  life,  physical, 
moral,  and  spiritual.  He  has  not  only  caJled  it 
into  being,  but  sustains  it.  Life  is  God  s  gift,  and 
can  have  no  other  origin.  It  is  therefore  a  direct 
offence  against  God  to  destroy  even  physical  life. 
This  sentient  life  is,  in  the  OT,  rejiresented  as 
inhering  in,  and  inseparable  from,  the  blood  of  the 
animal.  Hence  blood  becomes  sacred.  It  is  a 
symbol  of  the  mystery  of  life  with  which  it  is 
identified.  Blood  thus  becomes  tbe  most  sacred 
and  solemn  sacrificial  ofiering. 

Sin  is  rebellion  against  God,  and  so  involves 
separation  from  Him,  which  culminates  in  death. 
Thus  death  is  the  final  punishment  of  sin.  By 
death,  then,  can  it  alone  be  destroyed.  Therefore 
sacrifice  was  necessary ;  and  in  the  sacrifice  the 
victim  and  offerer  become  identified,  so  that  the 
tatter's  sin  is  cleansed  through  the  acceptance  of 
the  ofiered  life  of  the  victim.  Not  only  so,  but 
this  sacrifice  must  be  continual,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  fellowship  that  is  being  daily  broken. 
Life  is  possible  only  through  sacrifice.  Yet '  death 
is  common  to  the  race.'  Wbat  then  ?  Death  in 
the  OT  means  a  land  of  gloom  and  sliadow,  where 
interconrse  with  God  isimpossible.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  realm  can  neither  pray  nor  praise.  Theii 
life  is  joyless  and  colourless.  I'hat  this  could  not  be 
the  end  tor  all  gradually  became  clear,  so  there  arose 
a  doctrine  of  a  double  meaning  both  in  '  life '  and 
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'death.'  Trne  life  meant  conscious  and  parposed 
fellowship  with  God ;  trne  death  was  not  the  dis- 
■olntion  of  body  and  aonl,  bat  the  separation  of  sin 
persiHted  in.  Thus  we  find  Job  and  the  Psalmists 
rising  to  the  conception  of  escape  from  Hades,  and 
to  the  asBoranoe  of  an  endless  life  in  Grod's  presence. 
The  way  to  ensure  this  is  to  walk  in  God's  statutes, 
and  loye  and  honour  Him  with  all  one's  heart. 
He  will  vindicate  His  chosen  against  all  enemies. 

Thus,  through  the  more  definite  teaching  on  im- 
mortality of  later  Judaism,  was  pared  the  way  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  Our  Lord 
did  not  have  to  explain  the  meaning  of  '  eternal 
life'  and  its  opposite,  but  to  show  how  they 
were  respectively  to  be  avoided  and  won.  Fellow- 
ship is  onue  more  the  prominent  and  central  idea. 
All  words  point  to  it.  To  'know,'  to  'love,'  to 
'eat,'  to  'arink,'  to  'keep  words  and  command- 
ments,' to  'have' — these  constitute  the  language 
of  the  eternal  life.  The  intimacy  of  union  with 
God  through  Christ  becomes  its  one  essential  con- 
dition ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  lack  of  that 
union  entails  eternal  death. 

In  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  we  find  that  the 
lower  life  is  purified  and  transformed  into  the 
higher.  All  that  is  sensual,  sinful,  earthly,  dies, 
and  only  the  spiritual  elements  remain.  But  life 
is  one  and  undivided,  so  that  even  the  body  has 
ita  spiritual  protoplasm  (so  to  say),  like  the  ^rm 
within  the  seed,  wnich  develops  into  the  spiritual 
bodv,  and  so  gives  reality  to  the  resurrection.  It 
is  tne  resurrection  that  crowns  the  work  of  faith, 
'if  in  til  is  life  only  we  have  hoped  in  Christ,  we 
are  of  all  men  most  pitiable.'  It  is  no  unreal, 
shadowy,  or  partial  life  that  lies  beyond  the  grave, 
but  life  in  all  its  fulness  and  perfection — '  the  life 
that  is  life  indeed.' 

The  NT  is  consistent  inpresenting  Christ  as  the 
sole  mediator  of  life.  His  life  inheres  in  God, 
and  the  life  He  is  enabled  to  communicate  to  men 
inheres  in  Him.  Even  the  life  of  the  physical 
universe  is  possible  only  in  Him — '  all  things  have 
been  created  through  him  and  unto  him  '  (Col  l"*"", 
1  Co  8»).  In  St  Paul  and  in  St.  John  we  find  the 
fullest  presentation  of  these  teachings,  but  all 
agree  in  the  primary  conceptions.  St.  Jolm's  teach- 
ing on  the  eternal  fife  is  very  full  and  varied,  and 
is  thus  admirably  summed  up  by  Dr.  AVestcott : 
'  It  is  a  life  whicn,  with  all  its  fulness  and  all  its 
potencies,  is  now  :  a  life  which  extends  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  individual,  and  ^preserves,  completes, 
crowns  individuality  by  placmg  the  part  in  con- 
nexion with  the  whole :  a  life  which  satislSes  while 
it  quickens  aspiration  ...  a  life  which  gives 
unitT  to  the  constituent  parts  and  to  the  complex 
whole,  which  brings  together  heaven  and  earth, 
which  olfers  the  sum  of  existence  in  one  thought ' 
(Comm.  on  Epp.  of  John,  pp.  217,  218). 

(6)  Ethical. — Because  life  is  God's  unique  gift, 
it  is  held  to  be  sacred.  Hence  all  crimes  against 
life,  that  lessen  ite  value  by  maiming  the  body's 
physical  powers  or  purity,  by  rendering  life  burden- 
some through  oppression,  or  still  more  by  destroying 
it  altogether  in  the  act  of  murder,  are  reckoned  as 
•  Tuongst  the  most  heinous.  The  sacredness  of  life 
la  all  these  forms  is  safeguarded  in  the  command- 
laents  ct  the  Decalogue,  and  in  the  various  elaborate 
provisicns  of  the  Jewish  legislation.  The  ethical 
value  of  life  is  distinctly  felt  by  all  the  prophets, 
80  tliat  their  most  severe  denunciations  are  levelled 
against  those  who  oppress  or  debauch  the  poor, 
imd  by  acts  of  injustice  render  life  hard  and  bitter. 
In  this  same  thought  the  OT  finds  its  strongest 
argnmento  for  immortality.  Life  is  too  great  to 
be  destroyed,  therefore  G<>d  will  either  save  His 
servants  rrom  Sheol  altogether,  or  will  rescue  them 
eventually  from  its  thraldom.  God  is  interested 
that  men  shall  live  and  not  die ; — this  makes  the 


great  basis  of  Ezekiel's  appeal.  One  of  the  greatest 
lessons  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  to  enforce  the 
valw  of  life  in  the  eyes  of  God.  He  had  pity  on 
the  great  city  of  Nineveh  because  it  had  wtthm  it 
'sixscore  thousand  persons  .  .  .  and  also  much 
cattle.'  Life,  even  that  of  animals,  is  precious  ii 
His  eyes,  and  all  that  is  possible  must  be  done  to 
save  it. 

Life  must  be  guided  bv  moral  precepts,  and  these 
aie  clearly  set  forth  as  tne  condition  of  a  long  and 
honoured  career,  e.g.  Ps  16,  which  states  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  man  '  that  shall  never  be  moved ' ; 
Ps  16,  which  contains  the  assurance  of  fellowship 
with  God,  continued  i^ter  Sheol  has  been  passed 
through  ;  Ps  119,  Pr  pcutim,  but  specially 

10»-"  19^ 

When  we  turn  to  the  NT  we  find  these  ideas 
much  more  clearly  emphasized  and  enforced  by 
additional  considerations.  Jesus  in  His  teaching 
re-sets  the  moral  law,  and  renders  it  more  stringent 
by  His  interpretation.  Murder  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  an  outward  act,  but  is  an  attitude  of  the 
soul ;  lust  is  in  thought  as  well  as  in  deed.  And 
these  standards  are  to  be  the  ^de  of  the  new  life 
He  bestows.  A  man  can  live  only  by  obeyin;' 
these  statutes  in  their  spirit.  To  be  an  inheritor 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  one  need  only  keep  the  first 
and  second  commandments, — love  God  and  love 
one's  neighbour ;  but  their  interpretation  and  out- 
reach is  very  wide ;  they  are  not  to  be  understood 
in  the  letter  but  in  the  spirit.  If  His  conditions  are 
understood,  then  His  command  gives  the  promise, 
'  ThU  do,  and  thou  shalt  live '  (Lk  10»).  '  Eternal 
life '  is  not  only  the  gift  of  God,  but  the  condition 
of  maintaining  it  is  to  be  in  constant  communion 
with  God.  '  He  that  eateth  me,  he  also  shall  live 
because  of  me,'  are  Christ's  mystical  words  in  Jn  6". 
And  again,  in  Jn  10'°  we  read,  '  I  came  that  they 
may  have  life,  and  may  have  it  abundantly  (nu 
xcpiaahr  fTfuaai).'  This  links  our  Lord's  teaching 
closely  with  that  of  St.  Paul,  who  is  very  clear  on 
the  ethical  side  of  the  doctrine  of  the  mvine  life. 
Thus  in  Ro  5"  he  argues  that  '  if  we  were  recon- 
ciled to  (3od  through  the  death  of  his  son,  much 
more,  being  reconcUed,  shall  we  be  saved  by  his 
life.'  From  this  thought  springs  the  whole  con- 
ception of  the  new  life  in  Christ,  with  its  powers, 

Envileges,  and  responsibilities.  It  is  not  the  man 
imself  who  lives,  but  Christ  who  lives  in  him. 
The  controlling  force  is  Christ.  'To  me  to  live  is 
Christ,'  says  Uie  apostle.  A  new  code  of  ethical 
conduct  therefore  emerges,  'We  are  debtors,  not 
to  the  flMh,  to  live  after  the  flesh ;  for  if  ye  live 
after  the  flrah,  ye  must  die ;  but  if  by  the  spirit  ye 
mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live '  (Ko 
S**-").  Hence  there  is  a  mortal  conflict  in  the 
man  who  is  '  alive  unto  God '  between  the  fleshly 
law  and  the  spiritual.  The  tragedy  of  Calvary  u 
re-enacted  in  each  individual  soul,  which  has  both 
to  be  crucified  with  Christ  and  to  rise  with  Him. 
The  evidence  of  this  new  life  is  in  the  production 
of  the  '  fruits  of  the  Spirit,'  of  which  we  have  a 
ILit,  as  contrasted  with  the  '  works  of  the  flesh '  in 
Gals**"**.  Thus  the  great  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion becomes  the  central  power  in  daily  Christian 
living,  and  affords  not  only  the  assurance  of  a  life 
beyond  the  grave,  but  renders  possible  the  advance 
in  'holiness,'  witbont  which  no  man  can  see  the 
Lord. 

LmuTuu.— Udlaw,  BUU  DaeMn*  of  Jfm^  SSSfl.:  I>«- 

Ktzscb,  Biblical  Ptfthcilogy,  Eng.  tr..  Index,  Cave, 
Smplmral  DaiTint  fif  Saarifiet,  Silt. ;  Flndlay,  Chrittian 
Doetrim  and  Morali  (Fernley  Leot.X  180S. ;  Deaaa,  PmnSnpir 
ffntnAa  (sanim) :  Monteflore,  Bibbmt  Ltet.,  Indes :  K.  White, 
Lift  in  Christ ;  PeUrel-OlliS,  L»  Pnblhnt  d*  rimtmortattU 
(Parte,  1891-2) ;  Farmr,  EtenuU  Bop»,  and  Meref  and  Jutlg- 
mmt;  Salmond,  Cftrittion  Doctrine  of  Immortalitf»,  18K; 
Beet,  Th»  LattTkinut,  1420.;  Hort,  Tht  Way,  the  TnUk,  awl 
Of  We,  1893  (Hulaean  Led.  lor  1871) ;  Sanday-Ueodlam,  Com 
on  Romani  (on  6>  7*8*  10>  12>)-,  Stavaos,  Jolumnme  TKtnton. 
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nt  S. ;  H^de,  Soetal  Theology,  U9ff.;  Dable,  LV»  a/t<r  Dtath ; 
iUcpheraon,  art.  "The  New  Te«t.  View  of  Ufe'in  Bxpot.  Ist 
Ser.  V.  7S  S. ;  Huele,  art.  *  Two  New  Teet.  WordB  denotiiiK  Lite ' 
in  Mmo*.  2nd  Ser.  It.  3800.;  Matheeon,  art  'Pauline  View  o( 
Oeatlr  in  fajMt.  tnd  Ser.  40  S.  See  aiM  the  authorities  cited 
under  the  three  articlei  od  BwHATOLoer  in  vol.  L ;  the  Oxford 
CoiutriMte*  to  th*  LXZ;  and  th*  oomm.  on  the  booica  quoted. 

6.  C.  Mabtin. 

LIGHT  (Helk  iAm,  itap,  the  latter  of  the  snn  and 
moon  as  the  abode  of  light,  Gn  Gr.  ^).*— 
L  With  the  Jews,  as  among  other  Oriental  peoples, 
there  was  a  feeling  of  sanctity  connected  -vrith  the 
idea  of  light.  It  was,  according  to  Gn  1',  the 
first  thing  shaped  by  God  oat  of  chaos,  and  after- 
wards located  m  the  snn  and  moon.  In  Job  38'* 
the  original  aoaroe  of  light  is  a  mystery  known 
onl^toCSod. 

ii.  By  r«n  natural  processes  of  thought  many 
secondary  ideas  became  attached  to  the  word.  (1) 
In  Job  3"  it  is  a  synonym  of  life,  contrasted  in  3" 
wiUi  the  darkness  of  tne  womb,  and  in  10**  with 
the  shadow  of  death.   (2)  It  is  associated  veir  fre- 

?aently  with  joy  and  prosperity,  as  in  Est  8",  Job 
8**  *,  where  u>e  light  of  the  wicked  is  to  be  put 
out,  whereas  in  Job  22"  the  light  shines  on  the 
ways  of  the  righteous.  In  Is  9*  the  jov  of  Israel 
unaer  the  eovemment  of  the  '  Prince  of  Peace '  is 
to  be  like  we  shining  of  a  great  light  in  contrast 
to  the  preceding  misery  (cf .  2  S  23^).  (3)  It  is  used 
as  a  symbol  of  moral  excellence,  as  in  Pr  4",  where 
progress  in  goodness  is  compared  with  the  dawning 
'that  shinetn  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day/ 
This  use  is  very  frequent  in  NT,  as  in  Mt  e**" 
(Lk  11**^),  often  with  the  collateral  thought  of 
the  influence  which  the  light  has  upon  others,  as 
in  Mt  e**-"  (Lk  8"  11») ;  so  of  Christianity  in  con- 
trast with  the  darkness  of  heathendom,  as  in  Eph 
9- »,  Col  »,  1  P  2».  In  Ro  13"-",  1  Th  5«-«,  m 
connexion  with  this  thought  there  is  a  contrast 
between  the  active  duty  o?  a  soldier's  life  by  day 
and  the  debauchery  of  night.  (4)  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  spiritual  knowledge.  Thus  in  Lk  16* 
the  '  sons  of  li^ht'  are  contrasted  with  the  'sons 
of  this  world '  m  point  of  wisdom.  In  2  Co  i*"*  the 
glory  of  Christ's  revelation  illumining  the  hearts  of 
Christians  is  beautifully  compared  with  the  light  on 
Moses'  face  in  Ex  34**"*.  See  also  iii.  (3)  (a)  below. 
(5)  In  a  more  intellectual  sense  the  word  is  used  of 
the  occult  wisdom  of  the  sage  in  Dn  2"  5"- 

iiL  By  far  the  most  important  uses  of  the  word 
are  those  connected  more  definitely  with  theology. 
That  the  Hebrews,  like  other  Sem.  peoples,  origm- 
ally  wonhipped  the  sun  and  moon  may  perhaps  be 
considered  probable,  but  cannot  be  proved  from  OT. 
In  the  earUest  historical  records  they  appear,  on 
the  contrary,  as  believing  in  an  intensely  personal 
God,  as  in  Gn  3*  8*i,  Ex  4**.  At  the  same  time 
the  idea  of  God  was  frequently  associated  with 
light.  How  far  such  conceptions  of  the  Deity 
were  the  expression  of  definite  theological  beiiei, 
how  far  they  were  merely  the  language  of  poetic 
metaphor,  cannot  always  be  determined  with  any- 
thing like  certainty.  In  all  probability  the  one 
passed  into  the  other  by  imperceptible  gradations, 
the  thonght  of  an  earlier  becommg  gri^ually  the 
poetry  of  a  later  aee.  (1)  In  Ex  24'*  the  place 
under  God's  feet  was  like '  a  paved  work  of  sapphire 
stone,  and  as  it  were  the  very  heaven  for  clearness.' 
In  Ezk  V*  the  heavenly  beings  who  bear  the 
throne  of  J'  are  '  like  burning  cmIs  of  fire,'  and  in 
1"  '  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of 
J' '  is  like  '  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of 
raic'  In  Ps  104*  He  is  described  as  at  the  Creation 
ooTering  Himself  '  with  light  as  with  a  garment,' 
and  in  1  Ti  0"  as  dwelling  '  in  light  unapproach- 
able.' In  Is  00''*  the  presence  of  <r  when  He  comes 
to  visit  His  people  is  described  as  a  glorious  sunrise 
m  conttaat  to  the  darkness  which  covered  the  earth 
'See  under  ait  Laanu. 


as  a  whole ;  and  in  BO'*-  **  His  perpetual  presence  is 
as  a  sun  which  never  sets,  so  that  His  people  have 
no  need  of  the  sun  and  moon,  cf.  Rev  21"  22°.  (2) 
In  other  passages  God  is  descrilted  as  Himself 
Light.  In  Is  10^  He  is  called  the  '  light  of  Israel,' 
the  main  thought  of  the  passage  being  that  He 
who  is  properly  the  glory  oi  Israel  becomes  a  con- 
suming fire  burning  up  the  ungodly,  cf.  Hos  6* 
(EVm).  In  Is  61^  on  the  contrary,  God's  judgment 
of  Isntel,  in  the  sense  of  His  memful  acts  of  justice, 
is  a  beacon  light  to  the  Gentiles,  cf.  60*.  In  the 
words  '  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at 
all '  (1  Jn  1*),  the  intention  is  to  express  the '  awfnl 
purity '  of  God,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  have 
fellowship  with  God  and  walk  in  darkness.  (3)  In 
NT  the  word  '  light '  is  frequently  applied  to  Christ, 
a  usage  suggested  by  such  passages  as  Is  9***,  as  is 
Lk  2«  Jn  l*-'^'  S"  9»  esproiaUy  (o]  with  th« 
idea  of  imparting  light,  in  the  sense  of  spiritua' 
and  moral  knowledge,  to  others,  as  in  Jn  1*  3'»-" 
(h)  As  a  source  of  safety  to  Himself  (Jn  !!*■  **)  and 
others  (8>*  12"-  **),  the  kght  making  it  possible  to 
walk  in  what  would,  be  otherwise  darkness,  and 
therefore  dangerous,  (c)  On  the  analogy  of  iL  (I) 
it  is  associated  with  spiritual  life,  as  in  Jn  1'  8" ; 
cf.  Eph  6"  '  Awake  .  .  .  and  Christ  shall  give  thee 
light.'  {d)  Although  St.  John  speaks  both  of  the 
Father  (1  Jn  I']  and  of  the  Son  as  Light,  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  he  himself  conceived  of  Light 
as  suggesting  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father ; 
on  the  contrary,  Jn  l'-"  would  seem  to  imply  a 
leaning  towards  a  more  anthropomorphic  con- 
ception of  the  Divine  Persons.  Bat  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  Nicene  conception  of  '  Light  out  of 
Ught '  had  already  been  made  by  the  writer  of  the 
miadom  of  Solomon,  who  speaks  of  wisdom  as  an 
iiraiyaaiia  ^urit  iXSiov,  nX  tOrorrpoD  ixri)Muror  ry^t 
r.  6tov  ivtpfytUa,  'An  effulgence  'of  everlasting 
Light,  and  an  unspotted  mirror  of  the  energy  or 
God  '  (Wis  7*).  The  writer  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Heb. 
boldly  applies  this  thought  to  Cbnst,  whom  he 
calls  the  dnvyaana  rijs  S6Siif  xal  x:<^parr^ 
{nrotrdaeut  aircB  (9co0),  'the  effulgence  of  (God's) 
glory,  and  the  impress  of  his  substance'  (He  1*),  and 
thus  introduces  the  familiar  thought  of  CathoUo 
theology,  made  all  the  more  natural  and  easy  by 
the  language  of  St.  John.  (4)  The  word  was 
applied  also  in  a  less  degree  to  others:  as  John 
the  Baptist,  who  lighted  up  the  way  to  Christ  (Jn 
!». »  5i*j^  and  St.  Paul,  who  carried  out  Christ's 
work  among  the  Gentiles  (cf.  Lk  2"  with  Ac  1*"). 

It  is  needless,  perhara,  to  add  that  the  ideas  of 
light  derived  from  the  Bible  have  in  all  ages  been 
reflected  in  the  prayers  and  hymns,  as  well  as  in  the 
creeds,  of  Christendom.  We  have  familiar  illustra- 
tions of  them  in  the  collect '  Lighten  our  darkness,' 
and  the  hymn  '  Lead,  kindly  light.' 

F.  H.  Woods. 

LIOHT,  LIGHTNESS  The  adj.  'Ught,'  the 

opposite  of  '  heavy,'  was  formerly  used  as  we  now 
use  ecuy.  Thus  in  Lord  Bemer's  Froissart,  xxiii., 
'  who  gave  light  credence  to  them ' ;  Hall's  Works, 
ii.  94,  '  the  God  of  mercy  is  light  of  hearing,  yet 
He  loves  a  loud  and  vehement  solicitation,  not  to 
make  Himselfe  inclinable  to  graunt,  but  to  make 
us  capable  to  receive  blessings.'  This  passed  into 
the  meaning  of  earelts$,  which  we  find,  for  ex- 
ample, in  'Tindale'B  Pent.  '  Prologs,'  p.  12, '  Then 
marke  the  grevous  fall  of  Adam  and  of  us  all  in 
him,  thorow  the  lightregardinge  of  the  com- 
maundement  of  god.  From  which  the  step  to 
worthier  was  short.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  in  AV :  Nu  21*  '  our  soul  loatheth  this 
light  bread'  (SpV  dq'^3_  n^s  ws'r^  LXX  ii  ti<jmxM 
4/u)r  wptiriixOiffep  tp  rif  ipn}  T<f  tuiKirif  [roifry], 
Vnlg.  'anim*  nostra  jam  nanseat  super  cibo 
isto  levisaimo,'  Wye  'onre  soule  now  wlatith 
upon  this  mooet  light  meet,'  Tind.  'oure  aonles 
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'Abimelech  hired  Tain  and  light  persons,  which 
followed  him '  (O'lqto  D*pn  D<tf)B ;  LXX  dvS^t  kwoui 
cat  Sei\o6t  [A  0a^ov^<A>ovt] ;  Volg.  '  viros  inopes  et 
vagos,'  Wye  '  nedi  men  and  vagaunt ' ;  Cov.  '  men 
that  were  ragabundes  and  of  light  condicions ' ; 
Gen.  '  vaine  and  light  fellowes,'  so  RV ) ;  Zeph  3* 
'  Her  prophets  are  light  and  treacherous  persons ' 
Ir/np  •#jti  Diqte ;  Cov.  '  light  personnes  and  nnfaith- 
lull  men  ')•  In  Sir  7"  the  meaning  is  more  definite 
and  more  disgraceful,  '  Hast  thou  a  wife  after  thy 
mind  ?  forsake  her  not :  but  give  not  thyself  over 
to  a  light  woman,'  i.e.  'wanton' :  the  Gr.  is  /ucrov- 
itirg,  AVm  and  RV  <hatefal,'  RVm '  hated ':  <  light' 
here  is  peculiar  to  AV,  earlier  VSS  having  '  hate- 
ful,' ana  is  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  translation. 
For  its  meaning  cf.  Shaks.  Meaa.  v.  i.  280, 
'Women  are  light  at  midnight.'  Shaks.  often 
uses  the  word  in  a  double  sense,  as  Marek.  of  Fen. 
□.  vL  42, '  A  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband.' 

Lightminded  occurs  in  Sir  19* '  He  that  is  hasty 
to  give  credit  is  lightminded '  (icoC^ot  Kaptlf ;  Vulg. 
'  levis  corde  est,'  whence  Erasmus,  0/  tne  Commune 
Crede,  fol.  32,  'And  a  certayne  wise  man  of  the 
Hebrues  doth  name  those  persones  leves  oorde, 
lyghte  mynded  whiche  doo  easilye  and  soon  geve 
creidence'). 

The  adv.  lightly  is  used  in  AV  with  the  various 
meanings  of  the  adj.  (1 )  Quickly  or  easily :  Gn  28" 
'  one  of  the  people  might  bghtly  have  lien  with  thy 
wife'  (By?,  LXX  nucooO,  Gen.  'had  almost  lien'); 
Is  9*  'at  the  first  he  lightly  afiBicted  the  land  .  .  . 
and  afterward  did  more  grievously  afflict  her' 
RV  'he  brought  into  contempt')  j  Jer  4**  'I 
beheld  the  mountains,  and,  lo,  they  trembled,  and 
aU  the  hilla  moved  lightly'  (I'^p^Kin,  RV  '  moved  to 
and  fro,'  RVm  as  AV);  Mk  9^  'for  there  is  no 
man  which  shall  do  a  miracle  in  my  name,  that 
can  lightly  speak  evil  of  me '  (rax^,  Vulg.  '  oito,' 
Wye.  'soone,'  Tind.  ' lightlyge,*  RV  'quickly'). 
Cf.  Tind.  Expot.  p.  61,  '  there  is  none  so  great  an 
enemy  to  thee  in  this  world,  but  thou  shalt  lightly 
love  him,  if  thoa  look  well  on  the  love  that  God 
showed  thee  in  Christ';  Rhem.  NT  on  Jn  4*> 
'  Afterward  the  said  Schinnatikes  (which  is  lightly 
the  end  of  al  Schismes)  revolted  quite  from  the 
Jewes  religion,  and  dedicated  their  temple  in 
Garizim  to  lupiter  Olympins,  as  Calvin's  supper 
and  his  bread  and  wine  is  like  at  length  to  come 
to  the  sacrifice  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus ' ;  and  Malory, 
MorU  Arthur,  iiL  330,  'But  now  goe  againe 
lightly,  for  thy  long  tarying  putteth  me  in 
jeopardie  of  my  life.'  (2)  Poorly,  worthUsriu, 
always  with  '  esteem.'  Dt  82",  1  S  ^  18". 

Lightness  is  frivolity,  passing  into  wantonness. 
Jer  ^  '  And  it  came  to  pass,  through  the  lightness 
of  her  whoredom,  that  the  land  was  pounted'; 
23"  'that  .  .  .  cause  my  people  to  err  by  their 
lies,  and  by  their  lightness'  (RV  'vain  boasting'); 
2  Co  1"  '  did  I  use  lightness  ?^Aa^,  RV  <  fickle- 
ness'), cf.  Jer  2*  Cov.  'Wnat  nnfaithfulnesse 
founds  youre  fathers  in  me,  that  they  wente  so 
farre  awaye  fro  me,  fallinge  to  lightneese,  and 
being  so  vayne ! ' 

The  verb  to  lighten  means  either  (1)  to  make 
light,  unburden,  1  S  6*  '  perad venture  he  will 
lighten  his  hand  from  off  yon ' ;  Jon  1*,  Ac  27"* " 
spoken  of  ships ;  or  (2)  to  give  liqht,  enlighten,  as 
Ezr  9"  'that  our  God  may  lignten  our  eyes'; 
Ps  13'  'lighten  mine  eyes,  lest  I  sleep  the  sleep  of 
death,'  Bar  1"  '  And  the  Lord  will  give  ns  strength, 
and  lighten  our  eyes'  (0t*Ti<rn).  Cf.  Is  35'  Cov. 
'  Then  shal  the  eyes  of  the  blinde  be  lightned ' ; 
Bnnyan,  Moly  Warre,  p.  116,  'Emmanuel  also  ex- 
pounded unto  them  some  of  those  Riddles  himself ; 
but,  oh  I  how  they  were  lightened  I ' 


The  phrase  to  light  on  or  upon  means  always 
to  eome  down  upon,  to  hit  upon :  Gn  28",  Dt  19*, 
Ru  2»,  2  S  17",  2  K  10»,  Mt  3",  Rev  7"  'neither 
shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat'  {vian 
ir'  ah-o6s,  RV  'strike  upon  them').  Cf.  Mt  10* 
Tind.  '  Are  not  two  sparrowes  soldo  for  a  farthings  ! 
And  none  of  them  dothe  lyght  on  the  gronnda 
with  out  youre  father.'  J.  Hastdtos. 

LIGHTNING  is  a  well-known  phenomenon  aoeom- 
panying  thnndeiatonns.  It  oonsiBta  of  brief,  vivid 
flashes,  which  are  cansed  by  electric  discharges 
passing  from  one  cloud  to  another,  or  from  a  cloud 
to  the  earth.  In  the  latter  case  great  dan  age  is 
usually  produced  at  the  point  where  the  distharge 
strikes  the  earth.  Trees  and  house*  are  often 
shattered,  holes  made  in  the  ground,  and  life  in 
the  vicinity  destroyed. 

In  EV  of  OT  '  lightning'  is  usually  the  render- 
ing of  pri^ ;  but  as  this  word  sometimes  refers  to 
the  physical  phenomenon  and  sometimes  to  other 
appearances  resembling  it,  it  is  not  always  literally 
translated.  LXX  usually  renders  it  by  irrpatr^, 
but  in  Nah  3*  {(aar^rrtiy  is  used,  in  Ezk  2l^'>-" 
vrCKBuau,  in  Ezk  21"  (7t(X^«»,  in  Job  20*  Irrpor  (a 
doubtful  reading — iarpa,  A  Mpa),  and  in  Job  38" 
Kepavfbt.  In  AV  n?  is  rendered  'glitter'  or 
'  glittering '  Dt  32",  Job  20=',  Ezk  21"-»,  Nah  3», 
Hab  3",  and  'bright'  Ezk  21".  The  only  places 
in  RV  where  |rj?  i»  "ot  translated  '  lightning'  are 
Dt  32«  ('glittering'  sword).  Job  20»  ('glittering' 
point),  Nah  3»,  Hab  3"  ('glittering'  spear).  The 
verb  in?  occurs  once  with  the  cognate  noun  Ps  144*. 

'Lightning'  in  EV  stands  once  (Job  37')  for 
('fight,'  LXX  <t>Sit),  and  once  (Ex  20")  for  tx^ 
{'torch,'  LXX  XoAHTdj).  In  Ezk  1"  the  Heb.  is  pi?, 
which  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  p^?  (Comill, 
Smend).  Here  LXX  (A)  has  ptiU,  and  so  Theod. ; 
Symm.  has  drrli  dor/ns-Qt,  and  Aq.  iwiijioui  4 
dorpaTi).  In  two  passages  (Job  28"  38",  also  RV 
Zee  101)  <  lightning '  is  the  equivalent  of  t'tq,  a  word 
the  meaning  of  which  is  uncertain,  though  it  is 
undoubtedly  connected  with  a  thunuen>torni. 
GeeeniuB-Buhl  renders  it  by  Gewittertoolke,  LXX 
by  rtn-fiia  in  Job  28",  xvSw/iit  in  Job  38",  and 
^arroffta  in  Zee  lO*,  where  AV  has  'bright  clouds.' 

^{oarpdamr  occurs  in  LXX  as  a  rendering  of 
other  Heb.  words,  Ezk  l*-\  Dn  lO*. 

In  Apocr.  and  NT  '  lightning'  always  stands  for 
ifrpaiHi  or  iarpiwrtw.  These  words,  however,  like 
priff,  do  not  always  refer  to  physical  lightning,  and 
are  not  translated  quite  uniformly.  Thus  in 
Wis  11"  irrpiwTorrtt  is  '  shooting'  (AV)  or  'flash- 
ing' (RV)  sparkles,  in  Lk  24*  doroirrowra  is 
'shining'  (AV)  or  ' dazzling '  (RV),  and  in  Lk  11" 
ifTpar/j  is  '  bright  shining.' 

Lightning  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
thu^erstorms,  mostly  in  poetic  descriptions,  2  S 
22",  Ps  18"  97*  IBS',  Jer  10"  51".  Its  association 
witlk  thunder  is  the  basis  of  a  comparison  in  Sir 
32".  The  Epistle  of  Jer  (v.*i)  refers  to  its  beauty, 
and  in  the  LXX  Add.  to  Dn  (3",  Song  of  Three*') 
it  is  summoned  along  with  the  rest  of  nature  to 
praise  God.  God  is  generally  represented  as 
sending  it,  and  the  lack  of  the  power  to  do  so  ii 
one  proof  of  the  weakness  of  man  (Job  38"i. 
Lightning  is  associated  with  theopbanies  as  at 
Sinai  (Ex  19"  20"),  in  Ezekiel's  vUion  (Ezk  I"-"), 
and  in  various  stages  of  the  Apocalypse  (Rev  4*  8' 
11"  16").  It  ia  regarded  as  an  instrument  of  God's 
judgment  in  Ps  144*,  Sir  43".  In  Zee  9"  God  s 
'  arrows'  of  destruction  are  compared  to  lightning, 
which  seems  also  to  be  spoken  oi  as  His  '  sword '  in 
Dt  32«,  and  as  His  ■  spear '  in  Hab  3".  The  glitter 
of  weapons  is  frequently  described  as  'lightning 
in  Job  20»,  Ezk  21"-'''-",  Nah  3».  Either  the 
speed  or  the  flashing  of  chariots  is  compared  to 
lightning  in  Nah  2^   Lightning  is  a  figure  foi 
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hrightnoM  of  oonntenanoe  Dn  10*,  Mt  28*,  and  of 
ntiment  Lk  for  the  snddenness  of  the  Second 
i^rent  Mt  24",  Lk  17**,  and  for  the  swift  com- 
pletenees  of  Satan's  overthrow  Lk  10". 

In  oome  passages  'fire'  evidently  refers  to 
Bghtniag,  as  when  'fire  and  hail'  are  mentioned 
t^ether  (Ex  V,  Ps  105"  148>),  and  when  '  fire 
from  heaven '  is  spoken  of  either  as  an  agency  of 
destruction  (2  K  1  Job  1")  or  as  a  token  of 

God's  acceptance  of  a  sacrifice  (1  K  18"  1  Ch  21"). 
See  FmE,  Thttnoeb.  James  Patbick. 

UOM-ALOEB.— See  AlOBS. 

LIQDSE  (af'^leshem ;  Xrytfptw ;  ligvriut,  ligvriut). 
—In  Ex  28'»  89",  the  only  places  where  lahem 
ooeors,  AV  aocepto  the  transliteration  of  tlie  Vulg. 
liguritu,  first  introduced  by  Wyclif  (1380  '  ligyre,' 
1388  '  ligorie ').  It  is  one  of  the  stones  in  the  tnird 
row  of  the  high  priest's  breastplate  (see  Breast- 

PLATE  OF  THE  HjOH  PRIEST,  vol.  i.  p.  319).  The 

(Sen.  Bible  gives  'turkeis';  RV  'jacinth.'  See 
jAaNTH  and  Stones  (Precious). 

UKE,  LIKIMO.— The  adj.  '  like'  is  used  in  AY 
for  modem  •  likely,'  in  Jer  38*  '  he  n  like  to  die 
for  hnnfier  in  the  place  where  he  is,'  and  Jon  1* 
■the  ship  was  like  to  be  broken.'  Cf.  Baoon, 
Euavt,  p.  48. '  A  Christian  boy  in  Constantinople 
had  like  to  nave  been  stoned,  for  gagging,  in  a 
waggishnesse,  a  long  Billed  Fowle ' ;  and  Ruther- 
fordTXtfMerf,  Ma  xxi.  '  It  is  like  the  bridegroom 
will  be  taken  from  ns,  and  then  we  shall  monm.' 
The  obaol.  expression  '  like  as'  is  common.  Thus 
Jer  23"  '  Is  not  my  word  like  as  a  fire  ? '  Wis  18" 
'  like  as  the  king,  so  suffered  the  common  person.' 
So  are  the  expressions  '  like  to '  or  '  like  unto,'  as 
2  K  17'*  '  They  .  .  .  hardened  their  necks,  like  to 
the  neck  of  their  fathers ' ;  Ex  16>'  '  who  is  like 
onto  thee,  0  Lord,  among  the  godsT  who  is  like 
thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing 
wonders  T '  Cf.  Udall,  Eratmu^  Paraphrase,  vol.  ii. 
fol.  278,  '  He  once  purged  ns  frely  from  al  synne, 
to  make  ns  lyke  manered  unto  himselfe,  woiche 
nevther  any  law  nor  any  mortal  man  could  be 
hable  to  do.  '  Like '  is  often  found  with  the  mean- 
ing of  equivalent ;  modem  usage  would  be  content 
with  the  less  expressive  '  same,  as  Ex  30**  '  of  each 
shall  there  be  a  like  weight'  (Tind.  'of  etch  like 
moch ') ;  Wis  7*  '  all  men  have  one  entrance  into 
life,  and  the  like  going  oat';  Ac  14"  'men  of 
like  passions  with  you ' ;  19"  '  the  workmen 
of  like  occupation ' ;  1  P  3°  '  The  like  figure 
whereunto  even  baptism  doth  also  now  save 
ns.'  Cf .  Preface  to  AV,  '  If  we  will  ■  descend 
to  latter  times,  we  shall  finde  many  the  like 
•zamples  of  audi  Idnd,  or  rather  unkind  accept- 
ance. 

As  a  sabet.  '  like '  is  now  only  provincial ;  in  A  V 
it  ooeurs  a  few  times:  (1)  the  like,  1  K  10^  II 
2  Ch  B"  'There  was  not  the  like  made  in  any 
kingdom'  (|«,  LXX  uirm) ;  2  Ch  I"  '  neither  shall 
there  any  »Si»T  thee  have  the  like '  (|i) ;  Ezk  6* 
'I  will  not  do  any  more  the  like'  (vrtsj,  LXX 
^uHa) ;  18**  '  If  he  beget  a  son  that  is  a  robber,  a 
■bedder  of  blood,  and  that  doeth  the  like  to  any 
one  of  these  things '(n^ ;  RV  '  that  doeth  any  one 
of  these  things,'  RVm  'that  doeth  to  a  brother 
any  of  these  things ' ;  see  Davidson's  note) ;  45^, 
Jl  2*  '  there  hath  not  been  ever  the  like '  ("tSj)  ; 
Wis  16'  '  Therefore  by  the  like  were  they  punished 
worthily  *  (Jt'  iiioluy) ;  Sir  7'*  (r»  iiJMor) :  (2)  Mt  like. 
Job 41"  'Upon  earth  there  is  not  his  like'  (^V?. 
LXX  SitMor  atrif) ;  Sir  13"  '  Every  beast  loveth  his 
like'  (t4  SiMor  airr^) :  (3)  their  like.  Sir  27*  'The 
birds  will  resort  unto  their  like '  (t&  S/iota  oArott) : 
(4)  tueh  like,  Ezk  18"  (jnj) ;  Gal  ff"  (rd  S/ioia  toiW-oh). 
Cf.  Mk  2"  Rhem.  '  al  marveled,  and  glorified  God, 


saying,  That  we  never  saw  the  like' ;  Shaks.  Jul. 
Cve*.  I.  iL  316— 

"Ttomeat 

That  noble  minds  keep  sw  with  their  OkM.' 

The  verb  'to  like'  is  both  trans,  and  intrans. 
The  trans,  verb  means  either  to  '  be  agreeable  to,' 
'  please ' ;  so  Sir  16'^  '  Before  man  is  life  and 
death ;  and  whether  him  liketh  shall  be  given 
him '  (A  iim  eiSox-^n ;  RV  '  whichsoever  he  liketh ') ; 
cf.  Erasmus,  Commune  Crede,  foL  4,  'For  so  it 
hath  pleased  god  and  hath  lyked  him  to  geve  his 
benefites  and  gyftes  to  one  man,  by  another  man ' ; 
fol.  38  '  The  lorde  hethe  made  all  thynges,  what 
so  ever  it  hath  liked  hym,  in  heven  and  in  earths ' ; 
Pr.  Sk.  '  Of  Ceremonies,' '  Some  be  so  new-fangled, 
that  they  would  innovate  all  things,  and  so  despise 
the  old,  that  nothing  can  like  them,  but  that  is 
new ' :  or  else  it  means  to  '  be  pleased  with,' 
'  approve  of,'  so  1  Ch  28*  '  among  the  sons  of  my 
father  he  liked  me  to  make  me  king  over  aU 
Israel'  (nyj  RV  'he  took  pleasure  in  me'). 
Usually  tliis  trans,  verb  is  used  impersonally, 
Dt  23'* '  where  it  liketh  him  best'  atoj,  LXX  o5 
HurdpicuaiTf);  EstS'  'as  it  liketh  yon'  (D;<i<E?3ta9); 
Am  4*  *  for  this  liketh  you,  O  ye  children  of  Israel ' 
(D^(>  p  LXX  tn  TuOra  flyiwr/fftw  oi  viol  IvpaijX) ; 
Sir  33"  '  As  the  day  is  in  the  potter's  hand,  to 
fashion  it  at  his  pleasure  ;  so  man  is  in  the  hand 
of  him  that  made  nim,  to  render  to  them  as  liketh 
him  best.'  Cf.  Gn  16«  Wye  (1388)  '  Lo  1  thi  ser- 
vauntesse  is  in  thin  bond ;  use  thou  hir  as  it 
likith';  Hall,  Works,  iL  4S,  '  It  likes  thee  well, 
that  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  should  suffer  violence.' 

The  bitrans.  verb  occurs  twice,  Dt  25*  'And  if 
the  man  like  not  to  take  his  brother's  wife' 
(j'BTi:  K^);  and  Ro  1"  'And  even  as  they  did  not 
like  to  rettun  God  in  their  knowledge '  {o6k  iScKl- 
luurof,  RV  '  they  refused '). 

In  1  £s  4"  is  found  the  obsolete  form  '  like  of,' 
'  all  men  do  well  like  of  her  works'  (rdyret  €6SoKod<n 
roTt  Ipyoit  airm),  which  is  retained  in  RV.  So  in 
Preface  to  A V,  '  Solomon  was  greater  than  David. 
.  .  .  But  was  that  his  magnificence  liked  of  by 
all  ?  We  doubt  of  it ' ;  Melvill's  Diary,  p.  362, 
'The  King  had  determined  to  bring  ham  the 
Papist  Lords  again,  and  lyked  of  nan  that  wald 
nocht  wsf  as  the  bus  waggit' ;  Defoe,  Crusoe, 
p.  274,  '  Upon  the  Captun's  coming  to  me,  I  told 
him  my  Hrojeot  for  seizing  the  Snip,  which  he 
lik'd  of  wonderfully  well.' 

The  verb  to  liken  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
means  to  compare,  as  Is  40''  '  To  whom  then  vrill 
ye  liken  GodT  Cf.  Tindale,  Works,  i.  107,  'On 
this  wise  Paul  also  (Ro  6)  likeneth  Adam  and 
Christ  together,  saying  that  Adam  was  a  figure  of 
Christ.' 

For  likeness  see  Imaoe. 

Likewise  is  sometimes  a  mere  conj.,  also,  as 
Dt  12^  <  even  so  will  I  do  likewise '  (ss,  LXX  rwVw 
KiyJi),  especially  in  MT  as  tr.  of  koL  But  more 
frequently  it  is  an  adverb,  tn  the  same  toay ;  thus, 
Jg  7"  '  Look  on  me,  and  do  likewise '  (jj) ;  Est  4" 
'  I  also  and  my  maidens  will  fast  like^t'iae '  (|9) ; 
Lk  22"  'Likewise  also  the  cup  after  supper' 
{ixrairrm) ;  Rev  8"  (iiioLm).  In  Mt  21**  we  have 
the  expression  '  in  like  wise,'  but  the  meaning  is 
simply  also,  '  I  in  like  wise  will  tell  you  by  what 
authority  I  do  these  things'  {xdyd,  RV  'I  like- 
wise'). Cf.  Jn  5"'  Tind.  'For  lykwyse  as  the 
father  rayseth  up  the  deed ' ;  and  Lever,  Sermons, 
p.  108,  *  Excepte  ye  spedelye  repente  and  amende, 
ye  shall  everye  one  be  lykewyse  served.' 

The  snbst.  liking  was  at  one  time  in  use  in 
the  sense  of  outwiud  appearance,  and  then  such 
an  adj.  as  '  good '  or  '  iU  qualified  it.  It  occurs 
once  in  AV,  Job  39^  'Their  young  ones  are  in 
good  liking'  (vs^rr).  In  the  same  sense  'liking' 
IS  used  as  an  adj.  in  Dn  1"  '  why  should  he  sea 
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your  fooes  worse  liking  (o'^ai)  than  the  children 
which  are  of  yonr  sort?'  Wyclif  (1388)  uses  the 
subet.  in  6n  2>°  in  the  sense  of  delight,  'And  a 
"TTer  yede  out  fro  the  place  of  likyng  to  moyste 
paradis'  (1380,  'the  place  of  delice').  For  the 
adj.  of.  Ps  92"  Pr.  Bk.  'They  also  shall  bring 
forth  more  fruit  in  their  age,  and  sliall  be  fat  and 
well-liking'  (in  1639,  *  welllykenge').* 

J.  Hastings. 
LIKHI  (<oe7,  B  AnKKlii,  A  Aoxeid).— The  eponym 
of  a  Manaante  family,  1  Ch  7".   See  Genealogy, 

vn.«5. 

LILITH  (n*^<V ;  LXX  irac^rravmi ;  Symm.  Xd/ua 
[?XoMta];  Vulg.  famii).— U 34"  RVm  (only);  AV 
'screech  owF;  AVm  and  RV  'night  monster*; 
Cheyne  'night  fairy'  (in  PB  'Lilith^).'  The  Heb. 
word  occurs  in  a  description  of  the  scene  of  desolation 
among  Edom's  ruined  fortresses,  where  '  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  deaert  (a^)  meet  with  the  wolves  (o»k), 
and  the  satyr  {yvt)  cries  to  his  fdlow,  and  LUith 
takes  up  her  awxle.'  The  reference  is  not  to  an 
animal,  but  to  a  female  demon  of  popular  super- 
stition, analogous  to  the  'alii^k  or  vampire  of  Pr 
SO"*.  "The  Jewish  belief  in  Lilith  probably  grew  up 
during  the  Exile  ;  the  name  was  unquestionably 
borrowed  from  Babylonia  (cf.  the  Assyr.  lit  and 
lUtt).  Lilith  was  a  demon  (n^)  regarded  by  the 
Jews  as  specially  hostile  to  children,  although 
grown-up  persons  were  also  in  danger  from  her 
(cf.  the  "E/iTovo-a  of  the  Greeks,  the  Strix  and 
Lamia  of  the  Romans,  and  the  ghlU*  of  the  Arabs). 

The  name  Lilith  is  generally  derived  from  the 
root  meaning  'night'  (Bab. -Semitic  lildtu,  Eth. 
IMit,  Heb.  S;^),  night  being  the  special  season  of 
this  demon's  power  and  activity.  Baudiasin,  how- 
ever (op.  eit.  bislow),  doubts  whether  this  derivation 
be  correct,  although  it  mtnr  have  been  assumed  as 
the  basis  of  some  later  Jewish  conceptions.  He 
quotes  Jensen  to  the  effect  that  the  Sumerian  lila 
(  =  Assyr.  lilli)  means '  wind '  (cf.  Del.  Assyr.  HWB, 
s.v.  '  liIQ '),  and  that  '  the  handmaid  of  Lila '  is 
brought  into  relation  to  'the  house  of  the  wind.' 
BaudiBsin  suggests  that  even  in  Zee  6*  there  may 
be  a  thought  of  Lilith  in  the  prophet's  mind,  when 
he  describes  the  two  women  witn  stork-like  wings 
in  which  was  the  wind  [ur). 

The  belief  in  Lilith  existed  among  the  Jews  of 
Mesopotamia,  where  a  species  of  Lilith-worship 
prevailed  as  late  as  the  7th  cent.  a.d.  In  the 
Rabbinical  literature  Lilith  figures  largely  (see 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  «.«.).  She  was  said  to  have 
been  the  first  wife  of  Adam,  and  to  have  flown 
away  from  him  and  become  a  demon.  The  Targ. 
on  Job  1"  apparently  identifies  the  queen  of  Sheui 
with  Lilith  (see  Gratz's  Monatschrift,  1870,  pp. 
187  ff.,  cited  by  Cheyne  in  commenting  on  Is  34'^). 

See,  further,  arts.  Demon  in  vol.  L  p.  590  f., 
and  Night  Monster. 

LiTKKATDu.— Tha  oommentarie*  of  CheTne,  DeliUach,  uid 
Dilltnann,  oa  Iniah,  ad  loc. ;  Whitehotue,  COT  U.  Sll ;  Levy 
in  7.DMQ,  \x.  470,  484  (. ;  Sohrsder,  JPTh  L  128;  Leiiomuuit, 
Chaldcran  Magie  [Eng.  tr.],  p.  88 ;  Eiaenmenger,  EntdedcU$ 
JvdtnaMm,  U.  413 ff.;  W.  R.  Smith,  RS  lis;  Wellluuuen, 
Bat<»,  143 ff.;  Baudiasin,  art  ■  Feldgei«ter,  FeldteuM'  in 
Heraog's  /iJS>  vl.  6f.:  Weber,  Jid.  Thtolcgit.  mil.:  Savce, 
Uibbert  Lectum,  isa,  pp.  146II. ;  Hommel,  VorBemtt.  KuU. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

*  In  a  note  on  this  pasaave  In  hi*  edition  of  the  Psalter  of 
I6S9  (p.  tSl%  Karle  saj-s,  'The  old  verb  Oeian  was  flist  bn- 
l>eraonal,  and  in  that  condition  it  produced  this  adjective,  and 
(he  subaUntive  liking  as  h>  the  sense  of  looldng  well  and  in 


liood  condition,  as  In  Sbaks.  /  Henn/  IV.  m.  iil.  I'll  repent 
.  .  .  while  I  am  in  some  liking."  when  it  became  personal  and 
rransitiie.  It  produced  likings  approval,  as  in  The  Epittle 
Dedicatorit  (leu),  "who  runne  their  owne  wayes,  and  give 
liking  unto  nothing  but  what  is  framed  by  themselves,  and 
hammered  on  their  Anville." '  From  the  last  came  the  modem 
meaning,  of  which  there  is  an  example  in  AV,  Wis  1831  'to 
everv  man's  liking '  ^rm  S  «t  UiiUr;  Viilc  ad  quod  quisquam 
volebat,  RV  '  according  to  every  man's  choice '). 


LILT.— There  are  three  questions  to  be  settled 
in  reference  to  the  lilv  :  (I)  What  was  meant  by 
ll'ii'  thUihan,  \^  shCsnan,  and  nff\o  shCshannOk ! 
(2)  Are  shiUhan  and  shdshannah  the  same  as  Kfl*at 
(Mt  6"-  ■*)  ?  (3)  What  is  meant  by  '  lilies  of  the 
field'? 

(1)  The  word  thUshan  or  shCshan  is  still  pre- 
served in  sUsan  or  sGsan,  a  word  of  Persian  origin, 
but  adopted  in  this  form  into  the  Arabic.  It  is 
possible  that  it  entered  the  Heb.  from  tlie  same 
source.  The  capital  of  Persia  was  called  in  Heb. 
Shushan  (Neh  Est  2»  etc.,  Dn  8»).  Atheno 
dorus  (xiL  613)  says  that  this  name  was  derived 
from  the  abundance  of  the  lilies  (shiM&nim)  in 
its  neighbourhood.  SUsan  in  Arab,  is  a  general 
term  for  lily-like  flowers,  as  the  lily,  iris,  pan- 
cratium, gladiolus,  etc.,  but  more  particularly  the 
iris.  It  IS  as  general  as  the  English  terc  lily, 
which  is  applied  to  flowers  of  the  genera  Liliuni, 
Gladiolus,  Convallaria,  Hemerocallia,  of  the  bot- 
anical order  Lilittcea,  and  to  Nymphsea,  Nupliar, 
Vunkia,  etc.,  not  of  that  order.  The  Heb.  tkushan 
must  be  taken  in  the  same  general  sense.  This 
makes  it  easy  to  explain  all  the  references  to  the 
flower  in  the  OT.  Some  of  the  lilies  grow  in  '  the 
valleys'  (Ca  2',  not  our  '  lily  of  the  valley,'  Con- 
vallaria, which  does  not  grow  in  the  East),  such 
as  several  species  of  Iris ;  others  'among  thorns' 
(Ca  2°),  as  other  species  of  Iris ;  others  in  pastures, 
as  still  other  species  of  Iris  and  Gladiolus  (2'  4'  6*). 
Its  flowers  were  typical  of  luxuriance  (Hos  14'),  as 
are  those  of  all  the  Irises,  Gladioli,  and  Pancratia. 
The  comparison  of  lips  to  lilies  (Ca  6")  may  refer  to 
fragrance,  not  to  colour.  The  allusion  to  lilies  as 
features  of  architectural  ornament  doubtless  refers 
to  the  recurved  leaves  of  various  flowers  of  the 
lily  type,  imitations  of  which  were  wrought  in 
stone  for  capitals  of  columns  (1  K  7"),  and  bronze 
for  the  lip  of  the  molten  laver  (2  Ch  4"),  as  they 
have  been  in  similar  works  of  art  iii  other  lands, 
from  ancient  times  to  our  day.  The  meaning  of 
the  term  shoshanntm  in  the  title  of  Pss  46.  69  (cf. 
SMshan-'eduth.  Ps  60,  and  Sh6*hannim-'ed<Uh,  80) 
is  obscure.   See  Psalus. 

(2)  Is  shUshan  the  same  as  Kpiror  (Mt  6''-'*)  ? 
The  Chaldee  Targum  and  most  of 'the  Rabbis 
render  it  by  'rose.'  Kimchi  and  ben  -  Melech 
render  it  in  one  place  (1  K  7")  '  violet.'  The 
LXX,  however,  tr.  it  always  by  Kplror.  This  is 
probably  correct  for  several  reasons,  (a)  Wherever 
there  are  not  urgent  reasons  to  the  contrary,  a 
LXX  tr.  has  the  preference,  {b)  Kplror  has  in 
Greek  the  same  general  application  to  lily-like 
plants  as  sMshan  in  Hebrew  and  lily  in  English, 
(c)  There  is  no  reason  for  translating  shUshan  dif- 
ferently in  different  places,  as  in  the  above  men- 
tioned authorities  and  in  the  Jud8eo-Si>anish  VS, 
which  ix.  sMlshan  in  Ca  by  '  rose,'  and  in  Hos  by 
'  lirio'=Lilium  candidum.  Admitting,  then,  the 
correctness  of  the  LXX  tr.  Kplroo,  we  may  assume 
that  Mt  used  this  Greek  word  to  express  the 
Aramaic  word  used  by  our  Saviotir,  wnich  was 
doubtless  a  modification  of  shllshan. 

(3)  What  is  meant  by  'lilies  of  the  field '?  It 
is  plain  that  our  Saviour  spoke  in  a  way  that  His 
hearers  M-ould  nnderstana.  Therefore  (a)  thsre 
could  not  have  been  included  in  His  allusion  any 
plant  unknown  to  His  audience.  This  would 
exclude  Lilium  Chaleedonicum,  L.,  and  Lilium 
Martagon,  L,  which  have  been  assumed  by  some 
as  the  species  intended,  on  account  of  their  beauty, 
but  neither  of  which  is  found  in  Palestine.  _  Lilium 
candidum,  L.,  is  also  not  a  plant  of  Palestine,  and 
being  white  would  not  suit  the  comparison  with 
Solomon's  royal  garments.  Furthermore,  if  this 
species  had  l)een  intended,  \lptoy=tokite  lily,  would 
probably  have  been  used,  instead  of  xpivov,  which 
is  general.    (6)  None  of  the  loater  lilies  could  have 
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been  intended,  as  the  lUies  were  'of  the  field.' 
(e)  It  is  not  likelr  that  they  were  anemones  or 
poppiet  or  artichokes.  All  these  flowers  had  their 
own  names,  and  wonld  not  have  been  suggested 
to  die  popular  mind  by  the  term  lily,  (d)  it  must 
therefore  have  been  some  plant  of  the  modem 
order  LOiaeete,  Iridacece,  or  Amaryllidacece. 
Any  of  these  would  have  been  called  Kplyov,  and 
most  wonld  now  be  called  popularly  lilies  in  Eng- 
lish, (e)  It  was  not  only  a  Uly-like  plant  of  the 
field,  but  had  a  stem,  which,  when  dried,  would 
be  useful  as  fuel  (Mt  8").  This  would  exclude 
the  crocuses  and  colcMeumi,  Anemone  Coronaria, 
L.  (which,  however,  has  the  support  of  Tristram), 
and  other  stemless  plants.  (/)  It  was  a  flower 
of  rich  colours.  The  plants  which  realize  all 
these  conditions  are  the  various  species  of  Gladi- 
olus, which  are  indigenous  in  Palestine,  G.  Illy- 
rieus,  Koch,  G.  se^etum,  Gawl,  G.  atroviolaceus, 
Boiss.,  and  Jxiolinon  moTiianum,  Lab.    All  these 

Sow  among  the  grain,  often  overtopping  it,  and 
nminating  the  broad  fields  with  their  various 
shades  of  pinkish  purple  to  deep  violet-pnrple  and 
bine,  truly  roval  colours.  Any  one  who  has  stood 
among  the  wheat  fields  of  Galilee,  and  seen  the 
beautiful  racemes  of  these  flowers,  peering  up  in 
every  direction  above  the  standing  com,  wilT  see 
at  once  the  appropriateness  of  our  Saviour's  allu- 
sion. They  aJl  have  a  reedy  stem,  which,  when 
dry,  would  make  such  fuel  as  is  used  in  the  ovens 
(Ajab.  tannlir).  These  stems  are  constantly 
plucked  up  with  the  other  wild  plants  from 
among  the  wheat,  to  feed  cattle  or  to  bum. 
The  beautiful  Irises,  /.  Sari,  Schott,  /.  Palestina, 
Baker,  /.  Lorteti,  Barb.,  and  /.  Helente,  Barb., 
have  gorgeous  flowers,  and  would  suit  our  Saviour's 
comparison  even  better  than  the  above.  But  they 
are  plants  of  pasture  grounds  and  swamps,  seldom 
found  in  grain  fields.  If,  however,  we  understand 
by  'lilies  of  the  field'  simply  vnld  lilies,  these 
would  also  be  included  in  the  expression.  Our 
Saviour's  comparison  would  then  be  like  a  '  com- 
posite photograph,'  a  reference  to  all  the  splendid 
colours  and  beautiful  shapes  of  the  numerous  wild 
plants  comprehended  under  the  name  lily.  This 
seems  to  ns  the  most  simple  and  natural  interpreta- 
tion, and  meets  every  requirement  of  the  passage. 

G.  E.  Post. 

IiIHE  (y^,  Koyla)  is  the  commonest  of  the  so- 
called  '  alkaline  earths,'  its  basis  being  the  metal 
calcium.  The  various  forms  of  limestone,  some  of 
which  are  very  abundant  in  Palestine,  are  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime.  When  this  is  strongly 
heated,  it  is  converted  into  oxide  of  lime  or  'quick- 
lime,' and  becomes  soft  and  crumbling.  Quicklime 
combines  readily  and  even  violently  with  water  to 
form '  slaked  lime,'  which  Is  one  of  tne  chief  ingredi- 
ents of  mortar  (wh.  see).  As  the  mortar  '  sets,'  the 
slaked  lime  absorb*  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  air, 
and  is  reconverted  slowly  into  carM>nate  of  lime. 

Lime  is  mentioned  only  twice  in  EV.  In  Is  33>* 
it  is  predicted  that  the  Assyrian  oppressor  shall 
be  '  as  the  burnings  of  lime  {Hp  I'lsn?') — *  figure 
for  destraction.  (Similarly  in  Is  27'  the  stones  of 
idolatrous  altars  are  to  be  '  as  chalkstones  [-ir'j3K, 
LXX  Korta  X«r7-4]  that  are  beaten  in  sunder,'  prob- 
ably after  being  'burnt'  See  Chalk-Stones). 
In  Am  2'  the  Moabites  are  denounced  because 
they  '  burned  the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom  into 
lime '  (see  Driver's  note).  Phosphate  of  lime  is  the 
chief  mineral  constituent  of  oones,  and  is  on- 
changed  by  burning.  Both  in  their  appearance 
and  m  their  composition,  therefore,  bone  ashes 
have  something  in  common  with  calcined  lime> 
stone,  and  are  naturally  described  by  the  same 
term.  Besides  these  two  passages,  occurs  in 
Dt  27*- '  both  as  nonn  and  as  verb,  and  is  trans- 
lated 'plaister'  (wh.  see). 


In  Mt  23"  our  Lord,  in  denouncing  the  scriben 
and  Pharisees  for  their  hj'pocri.sj%  compares  them 
to  KCKOftaiiutvoi.    It  was  the  custom  of  the 

Jews  to  whiten  the  outside  of  their  tombs  %rith 
lime  every  year  on  the  15th  of  Adar,  the  object 
being  to  make  the  tombs  conspicuous,  that  passers- 
by  might  avoid  defilement  (see  Meyer,  Holtzmann, 
in  loc.).  In  our  Lord's  saying,  the  whiteness  is 
viewed  chiefly  as  a  deceptive  outward  embellish- 
ment, contrasting  with  the  corraption  within. 
Similarly  in  Ac  23*  St.  Paul  calls  Ananias  the 
high  priest  ro^ot  nKortafUrot. 

Jahes  Patrick. 
LIMIT.— The  subst.  occurs  only  in  Ezk  43" 
'Upon  the  top  of  the  mountain  the  whole  limit 
thereof  shall  be  most  holy,'  where  it  means  a 
region  or  space  within  certiiin  limits  or  bounds 
(Heb.  ^3|,  LXX  ri.  ipia  :  the  Heb.  word  is  common 
in  this  sense,  but  it  is  usually  rendered  by  '  border' 
or  'coast':  Wye  [1388]  has  'coostes'  here,  [1382] 
'  eendis ' ;  Gov.  '  comers ' ;  Geneva  gives  '  limits '). 
For  the  Eng.  word  cf.  Shaks.  /  Henry  IV.  m. 
i.  73— 

*  The  archdeacon  bath  divided  H 
Into  three  Umlti  •mrj  equally.* 

The  verb  occurs  twice :  In  Ps  78^  it  means  to 
set  limits  to,  restrict,  'they  tamed  back  and 
tempted  God,  and  limited  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel '  (n^n,  LXX  ra^{vMu>,  BY  '  provoked,' 
RVm  'limited'). 

The  tr.  '  limited '  oomea  (ram  the  Qen.  Bible,  whl<d>  ezpUIna 
ita  meaning  In  the  marg.,  *Aa  thel  all  do  that  meaaure  the 
power  of  Ood  bv  their  capadtle.'  But  It  la  uaoallj  taken  in 
another  sense  :  thna  in  J<iR  Iv.  441,  Dr.  Friedlander  says,  'Hy 
conception  o(  God  ii  baaed  on  tha  teaching  of  the  Scnptuces, 
God  ia  the  Creator  and  the  Baler  ot  the  Imivetae,  and  oy  Hia 
decree  phenomena  appear  and  event*  occur  which  are  contrary 
to  human  expectation,  mlraclea  are  wroueht  by  Him.  Ac- 
cording to  the  idea  of  Mr.  Montefiore.  the  Divine  Being  is  boand 
to  act  according  to  certain  lawa  eatablished  by  htunan  reason. 
Thia  la  by  no  means  a  new  theory.  Aaaph  In  Ps  78^',  spealdiig 
of  the  lataelltea  in  the  wilderness,  savs,  Yea,  they  turned  tiock 
and  tempted  Ood,  and  limited  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.'  The 
trtuislation  ia  due  to  the  fact  that  the  same  Heb.  form  occurs  in 
Ezk  94  along  with  the  word  tdvi  (which  is  the  name  of  the  last 
letter  of  the  Heb.  alphabet,  and  waa  originally  in  the  shape  of  a 
croaa),  where  It  ia  tri  'aet  a  mark.'  But  moat  follow  the  LXX 


vmpiifyntH,  Syr. 


Vulg.  txaernhmmnuiX,  and  Jerome  eon- 


e^t(n»rttmX,  and  tnoalat*  'grieved,'  or  M  BV  'proroked,' 
KautsKh  trdnJttan.* 

The  Amer.  RV introduces  'limit'  in  this  sense 
into  Job  16*.  Cf.  Adams,  Works,  L  26,  '  being  an 
infinite  and  illimited  God.' 

The  other  oocnrrence  of  the  verb  u  He  4' 
'Again,  he  limiteth  a  certain  day,'  where  the 
meaning  is  '  fix  as  a  limit '  (6/)f^«,  UV  '  detineth '). 
So  Berners'  Froissart,  xxiv.  ' It  was  not  longafter 
but  that  the  king  came  to  his  palace  of  ^Vest- 
minster  and  all  his  council  was  commanded  to  be 
there  at  a  certain  day  limited ' ;  Bradford,  Plym. 
Plant,  p.  82,  '  Their  time  limited  them  being  ex 
pired,  they  returned  to  the  ship.' 

J.  Hastings. 

LINE.— 1.  The  word  most  freq.  translated  '  line 
in  A V  is  iq  kdw  or  ip  kaw.  The  j»u)  is  a  marking  off 
ormeasuriDgline.asitisfullydefined  in  Jer  31**,  but 
is  usually  culed  simply  the  '  line.'  It  is  especially 
the  builder's  measuring  line,  as  Zee  1"  '  I  am  re- 
tumed  to  Jemaalem  with  mercies :  my  house  shall 
be  built  in  it,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  a  line 
shall  be  stretched  forth  upon  Jerusalem';  and  so  it 
comes  to  be  used  of  the  line  that  marks  off  the  part 
that  is  to  be  taken  doum  and  destroyed,  as  2  K  21" 
'And  I  will  stretch  over  Jenisalem  the  line  of 
Samaria,  and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab,' 

*  Burgess  (JTetM  on  Bti.  Pu)  adopts  the  tr.  '  set  a  mark, 
and  baa  the  intoreatine  suggeatioD  that  the  lamelltei  propoaed 
to  put  God  to  tht  tut:  It  He  provides  flesh  in  the  wildemesa. 
then  we  shall  acknowledge  Hiin ;  aomewhat  after  the  mannei 
of  Caliban—'  Thatfs  a  bnkv*  god,  and  bean  caleittal  liquor ;  I 
will  kneel  to  him.' 
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i.e.  the  line  that  marked  them  off  for  their  destrac- 
tioD ;  la  28"  '  Judgment  also  will  I  lay  to  the  line, 
and  righteonaness  to  the  j>lammet '  (RV  '  And  I 
will  make  judgement  the  Ime ') ;  Is  34>' '  the  line  of 


oonfusion.'  Taea  the  word  comes  into  use  meta- 
phorically for  whatever  goee  by  line  or  measure- 
ment, a  rule  of  life :  thus  in  Is  28*°  the  drunkards 
of  Ephraim  mock  Isaiah's  teaching  as  'precept 
upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept,  une  upon  line, 
line  upon  line,  here  a  litue,  and  there  a  little,' 
showing  by  their  use  of  a  series  of  monosyllables 
{fata  la-fato,  fata  Ut-fau>,  Ifaw  la-iav>,  Jfau>la-^v), 
ifftr  thOm,  zStr  thim)  both  their  dmnkennees  and 
their  disgust.  For  the  Eng.  word  here  cf.  Arohbp. 
Hamilton's  Cattchis7n  (Mitchell's  ed.  foL  ▼),  '  For 
as  ane  bi^gare  [  =  builder]  can  nocht  make  ane  evin 
up  wal  without  direction  of  his  lyne,  a  mason  can 
nocht  heu  ane  evin  aislair  staine  without  directioun 
of  his  rewill,  ane  skyppar  can  nocht  ^de  his  schip 
to  gnd  hevin  without  direction  of  his  compas,  sa 
a  man  or  a  woman  can  nocht  ordour  or  his 
lyif  evin  and  strecht  to  the  plesour  of  God  with- 
out direction  of  his  commandis.' 

The  only  paanse  of  dUBonltj  ii  Fi  IS*  'Their  Una  Is  soDe 
out  thransta  all  tbe  ewth,  and  their  worde  to  the  and  of  the 
workL'  Avm  innresta  ae  alternatiTe  ttandatioiM  'their  rule' 
or  'direotioD ' ;  BY  aocepti  the  tr.  of  AV  (which  oomee  from 
the  Oen.)  without  margin.  The  aame  verb  I*  found  with  the 
nwaniring  line  in  Edc  47*,  and  perhape  the  majority  of  mod. 
azpoeiton  aooept  this  tr.,  the  meaninj'  then  belnir  that  the 
heareiu  iend  out  their  line  to  mark  off  and  talie  poeMsaion  of 
the  whole  earth,  an  idea  loggeated  by  the  Une  of  the  horizon 
running  round  the  earth.  Bo  DeL,  Per.,  De  Witt,  Kirkp., 
Kautzach.  But  the  oldeet  translaton  thought  of  the  Une  as 
perliapa  a  bowttring  that  givea  forth  a  found.  So  LXX  fUrvt^ 
Symm.  tx**!  and  Vulg.  tmnt,  Vfyo.  '  aoun,'  Oov.  '  ioande,' 
Don.  'lound,'  Bagond  ntmtiuemmt,  King  'etraln.'  Pnuv 
ticaUy  the  aame  meaning  ie  got  by  Cheyne  and  WeUh.  in 
another  way.  They  read  o^p  for  0J9,  and  trani. '  their  voioa.' 
Ihey  are  not  influenced,  aa  aome  of  the  older  axpoaitora  perbapa 
were,  by  Eo  lOU,  when  St.  Paul  quotea  the  LXX  and  appUea 
the  wonla  to  the  woiid-wida  proclamation  of  the  goapeL 

The  only  places  in  A  V  where  kaw  is  not  ti'  '  line ' 
are  Is 44" '[carpenter's]  mle,*  where,  however,  RV 
gives  'line';  and  18'-',  where  the  Heb.  ijTp  "^i  is 
translated  in  AY '  a  nation  meted  out '  (lit.  as  AVm 
'  a  nation  of  line  line ') ;  the  context  demands  rather 
the  active  meaning  'that  meteth  out,'  as  RV 
(which,  however,  retains  AV  in  marg.).  Cheyne 
{Emo*.  3rd  ser.  vi  455)  criticizes  AV  as  impossible 
ana  RV  as  barely  possible.  His  own  rendering  u 
'  the  strong  strong  nation '  (in  SBOT '  a  nation  of 
sinewy  strength'),  which  is  got  by  changing  the 
MT  into  a  subst.  formed  after  Arab,  ^vnoa, 
'strength';  and  with  that  Skinner  agrees.  6es. 
{Thet.  t.v.)  had  suggested  a  distinct  subst.  and 
tr*  'gtntrobuitiuima,  pr.  roboris  roboris,'  after  the 
Arab. ;  Buhl  in  the  latest  ed.  (1899)  of  the  Hand- 
vxirtertmeh  adopts  ig^p  tehnige  Kraft  with  some 
hesitation. 

2.  For  ^^u,  see  Com  In  Ps  18"  '  The  lines  are 
fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places,'  the  reference  is 
to  the  portion  marked  off  by  the  line  or  measuring 
cord.  In  Jos  17'  the  word  is  tr.  '  portions,' '  And 
there  fell  ten  portions  to  Manassen '  (RV  ■  parts,' 
RVm  'lines').  3.  wn  is  tr.  '  line'  only  in  1  K  7", 
'  a  line  of  twelve  cubits  did  compass  either  of  them 
[the  pillars]  about.'  See  Band.  4.  For  h-np  (only 
Ezk  40*)  see  Lack.  8.  niiJP  Jos  2'*- "  the  Une  of 
scarlet  thread  which  Rahab  bound  in  the  window. 
It  is  Coverdale's  word  here,  who  has  '  excepte  thou 
knyttest  in  the  wyndowe  the  lyne  of  this  rose- 
coloured  rope'  .  .  .  'And  she  knyt  the  rose 
coloured  lyne  in  the  wyndowe.'  6.  nn^,  in  Is  44" 
tered,  is  in  AV  mistranslated  'line,'  RV  gives 
'  pencil,'  RVm  '  red  ochre.'   See  PENCIL. 

In  NT  we  have  only  2  Co  10"  '  not  to  boast  in 
another  man's  line  of  things  made  ready  to  oar 
hand'  {ir  iX\<npiif  xaybvi,  AVm  'rule,'  RV  'in 
another's  province,'  RVm  'Or  limit,  Gr.  mearuring 


rod').  The  AV  tr.  is  from  the  Gen.  Bible,  M'hich 
explains  it  by  saying,  '  God  ^ve  the  whole  worlde 
to  the  ApoBues  to  preache  m,  so  that  Paul  heie 
meaneth  oy  the  line  his  porcion  of  the  countre  is 
where  he  preached.'  J.  Hastings. 

LIMBAOE.— Lk  2*  only,  'he  was  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  David '  (t^  obrov  xal  rarptat,  RV  '  of 
the  house  and  family ').  Spenser  uses  the  word  in 
the  same  sense,  FQ  h  L  6— 

'  So  pure  and  innocent,  aa  that  aame  lamba. 
She  waa  in  life  and  every  vertuoua  lore. 
And  by  deaoent  from  royall  lynage  cama.' 

Cf.  also  Nut-Brown  Maid  (in  Skeat's  Speeiment,  p. 
107)— 

*  Ta  ihal  not  nade  tnrthar  to  dreda,  I  wyl  not  diaparage 
Toil,  god  defende,  sith  ye  deaoenda  of  ao  grata  a  lynage.' 

Wyclif  uses  the  word  in  the  wider  sense  of  kin- 
dred or  tribe,  aa  Ps  72*^  '  And  all  the  lynagis  of 
earthe  sobulen  be  blessid  in  hym ' ;  78"-  *'  '  he 
ohees  not  the  lynage  of  Effraym.  But  he  cheus 
the  lynage  of  Juda Uev  0*  '  a  lioun  of  the  Ijrnage 
of  Juda.'^  J.  Hastings. 

UHEH. — ^The  manufacture  of  linen  ia  an  ex- 
tremely ancient  art.  The  Egyptiana  attained 
proficiency  in  it  at  a  very  early  time.  To  them 
Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  of  weaving  (vii.  56), 
and  the  honour  is  given  by  Athenteus  to  Pathymias 
the  Egyptian  {lib.  iL).  Linen-weaving  became  a 
profitable  calling,  providing  occupation  for  large 
numbers.  Strabo  (xviL  41,  p.  813)  says  that 
Panopolis,  or  Chemmis,  was  inhabited  by  linen- 
weavers.  Judging  by  the  repreeentationa  that 
have  been  preserved,  the  implements  used  must 
have  been  comparatively  rude ;  but  cloth  of  very 
fine  quality  was  produced  with  them.  So  delicate 
indeed  were  certam  fabrics  that  they  were  described 
as  'woven  air.'  Specimens  of  Egyptian  work  in 
the  form  of  corselets  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  182,  iii.  47),  one  dedicated  bv  Amasis  to 
Minerva  in  Lindua,  the  other  sent  By  him  to  the 
LacedKmonians,  'made  of  linen,  with  many  figures 
of  animals  inwrought  and  adorned  with  gold  and 
cotton  wool';  and  he  notes  that  'each  thread, 
though  very  fine,  contained  360  threads  all  dis- 
tinct/ Egyptian  fine  linen,  yam,  and  embroidered 
work  were  widely  prized,  and  reckoned  superior  to 
thoae  of  any  outer  country.  Four  qnalitiea  of 
Egyptian  linen  are  specifiea  by  Pliny  (xix.  c.  1), 
viz.  Tanitic,  Pelusiac,  Butine,  and  Tentyritic.  A 
lai^  export  trade  waa  carried  on  to  Axabia  and 
India. 

The  Egyptian  priests  wore  linen  clothes,  and 
according  to  Herodotus  (iL  37)  were  not  allowed  to 
wear  anything  else.  But  Pliny  (xix.  8)  says  that 
although  thev  used  linen  they  preferred  cotton 
robes ;  and  tne  Rosetta  Stone  mentions  '  cotton 
garments '  provided  for  the  use  of  the  temples.  It 
18  most  probable  that  the  undergarments  were 
always  of  linen,  while  robes  of  cotton  worn  over 
them  would  have  to  be  left  outside  the  temples. 
Linen  was  regarded  as  fresh  and  cool  in  a  hot 
climate,  with  a  tendency  to  keep  the  body  clean. 
This,  with  the  religious  prejudice  requiring  linen 
only  to  be  worn  in  the  temples,  may  account  foi 
the  belief  that  the  priests  were  prohibited  from 
ever  wearing  anything  else.  When  the  worship  of 
Isis  was  introiliioed  into  Greece  and  llome(Piiit. 
de  It.  V.  3)  the  »anie  customs  as  to  priestly  dress 
were  a<lopted  (Wilk.  Anc.  Erfijp.  iii.  117). 

Great  quantities  of  linen  were  employed  in 
\vrai>|>in$;  the  mummies  of  the  dead  (Herod.  iL  86). 
The  l>anda"e3  used  for  this  purpose  were  invariably 
of  linen.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  series 
of  careful  niicroscopic  examinations  well  described 
by  Wilkinson  (Anc.  Egyp.  iii.  115,  \lt).  Woo) 
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was  never  used  in  this  way,  beoaiue  of  a  belief 
that  it  tended  to  breed  worms  which  would  destroy 
the  body.  The  poor  might  wear  cotton  garments 
in  life,  provided  their  mummies  were  wrapped  in 
linen  aner  death.  linen  was  nsed  for  both  men 
and  animals,  and  sometimes  the  bandages  were  as 
much  as  1000  yards  in  length  (Wilk.  ib.  in.  484). 

The  influence  of  E^pt  on  Israel  is  seen  perhaps 
in  the  prominence  given  to  linen  in  the  furniture 
of  the  tabernacle  and  in  tiie  dress  of  the  priests. 
The  trade  with  Egrpt  was  maintained  (Pr  7*'),  and 
the  material  was^iehly  prized  by  the  neighbour- 
ing Tvrians  (Ezk  Zr).  Flax  was  early  cultivated 
in  Palestine  (Jos  2*),  but  the  native  mdnstij  in 
Unen,  as  in  other  woven  stniis,  was  chiefly  confined 
to  the  women  of  the  household.  The  finer  kinds 
were  brought  from  abroad. 
The  terms  used  for  '  linen '  in  Scripture  are — 
1.  2.  13.  As  a  mark  of  distinction  Pharaoh 
dothed  Joseph  in  linen  garments  (^),  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  linen  formed  part  of  the  ordinary 
dress  of  royal,  or  at  least  eminent  persons  (Gn 
41'').  Sh&ih  corresponds  in  form  with  the  Arab 
ih&th,  a  fine  muslin,  made  of  cotton,  and  much 
used  to  guard  against  mosquitoes  and  sand-flies. 
Linen  is,  however,  here  intended.  Shesh  is  some- 
times used  as  the  equivalent  of  bad  (19),  about 
which  there  is  no  doubt  (cf.  Ex  28»-  39»,  Lv  16*). 
Shish  appears  to  be  the  more  general  term.  It  is 
used  for  the  offerings  brought  by  the  people  (Ex 
25*) ;  the  materials  used  in  the  hangings  of  the 
tabernacle  (Ex  26>  •'^  27*  35.  36.  38) ;  the  finery 
of  women  (Pr  31",  AV  '  sUk,"  Ezk  16»- »)  and  the 
cloth  of  sails  (Ezk  27^),  as  well  as  for  the  various 
garments  of  the  priests  (Ex  28'>'«^  39»- ••«••).  In 
Elk  16"  we  have  the  peculiar  form  w ;  this  is 
probably  due  to  proximity  to  the  similarly  sound- 
ing T^. 

19  is  used  exclusively  of  articles  of  dress,  and 
principally  of  the  holy  garments  of  the  priests 
(Ex  28*»  39",  Lv  6"  le***^).  In  1  S  22"  the  priests 
are  designated  as  persons  that  wear  a  linen  [had) 
ephod.  Samuel,  as  a  child,  engaged  in  religious 
service,  was  girded  with  a  linen  ephod  (I  S  2"). 
David  in  lus  dance  before  the  Lord  was  similarly 
girded  (2  S  6",  1  Ch  Iff").  The  man  wearing  linen 
garments  is  chosen  for  special  work  (Ezk  O'-*-" 
IC-  ') ;  and  the  great  figure  in  the  vision  by  the 
river  Hiddekel  wears  similar  attire  (Dn  W  \^  *). 
It  appears  therefore  that  bad  is  restricted  to  uses 
that  are  of  a  religious  character. 

The  distinction  between  shesh  and  bad  cannot  be 
indicated  with  certainty.  In  the  phrase '  bad  of  fine 
twined  shish'  (Ex  39"),  the  latter  term  evidently 
means  the  thread  of  which  the  cloth  is  woven. 
This  saggesta  that  while  had  is  nsed  only  for  the 
doth,  sMsh  is  applied  indiSerently,  now  to  the 
thread  and  now  to  the  woven  stuff.  Abarbanel 
(on  Ex  25)  says  that  had  was  a  single  thread,  and 
thesh  (Heb.=6)  was  formed  by  twisting  together 
■ix  single  threads.  But  this  seems  in  contradiction 
to  the  above. 

8.  pa,  LXX  ^iaaos,  ia  from  the  root  ro,  to  be 
white,  still  heard  in  the  Arab  bAs  used  for  native 
Unen.  Of  Aramaean  origin,  it  was  used  specially 
for  the  Syrian  hyssus  (Gesenins).  In  Ezk  27"  it  is 
distinguished  from  Egyptian  shesh  (cf.  v.*),  but 
elsewhere  the  distinction  is  ignored  (cf.  2  Ch  3", 
Ex  20").  Targum  Onkelos  gives  il2f  as  the  equiva- 
lent ot  shesh.  BUz  is  the  name  ^ven  to  linen,  in 
which  the  house  of  Ashbea  attained  eminence  as 
workers  (1  Ch  4",  cf.  2  Ch  2"),  of  which  David's 
robe  was  made  (1  Ch  15"),  of  which  the  veil  of  the 
temple  was  woven  (2  Ch  3'*),  and  with  which  the 
Levite  singers  in  the  temple  were  clothed  (2  Ch  5"). 
Of  this  were  also  the  cords  which  fastened  the 
hangings  in  the  king's  gardens  at  Shushan  tlie 
palace  (Est  1*).   Mordecai's  dress  when  he  went 


out  from  the  king  was  of  fine  linen  (M?)  and 
purple  (Est  8",  of.  Lk  le"*).  The  Syrian  trade 
with  Tyre  included  '  purple  and  embroidered  work 
and  bilf'  (Ezk  27").  Josephus  takes  byssut  as  the 
equivalent  of  both  shesh  and  bad,  describing  the 
offerings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wUdemess  for  the 
tabernacle  as  hyssus  of  flax  {Ant.  vL  1),  the  hang- 
ings for  the  tabernacle  as  sindon  of  byssus  (ib.  2), 
and  the  priests'  drawers  and  vestments  as  byssus. 
The  vestment,  he  says,  was  called  ehethone  (n;)<?), 
which  denotes  linen  (tb.  vii.  L  2).  This  corresponds 
closely  with  the  Arab  kittdn,  the  common  name 
for  linen  stuffs.  The  presumption  of  the  mystic 
Babylon  is  shown  by  her  arraying  herself  in  fine 
linen  [byssus),  the  fitting  dress  of  the  Lamb's 
wife,  since  it  symbolizes  '  the  righteousness  of 
the  saints'  (Rev  18"  19").  Such  raiment  also  is 
congruous  with  the  character  of  those  who  follow 
him  who  is  called  the  Faithful  and  True  [ih.  19"). 

i.  n^p  (or  n$i9)  is  a  general  term ;  applied  to  the 
plant  (Jos  2»),  to  the  raw  material  (Jg  15",  Pr  31"), 
to  heckled  flax  (Is  19*),  to  threads  in  a  mixed  web 
(Dt  22"),  to  cloth  (Lv  13*"*^),  to  the  prophet's 
girdle  (Jer  13'),  to  a  measuring-line  (Ezk  40*),  and 
to  the  sacred  garments  of  the  priests  (Ezk  44^'- "). 
See  Flax. 

8.  an  article  of  fine  stuff,  of  domestic  manu- 
facture (Pr  31^*),  and  highly  esteemed  as  a  luxury 
(Is  3").  The  O'ji?  of  Samson's  challenge  to  the 
Philistines  ( Jg  14*^  ")  were  wrappers  '  worn  as  an 
outer  garment,'  or  'as  a  night  wrapper  on  the 
naked  body.'  They  were  sometimes  used  as 
curtains  (Mishna,  Joma  iii.  4),  and  also  as 
shrouds  CTalm.  Jems.,  Kilaim  ix.  fol.  3Sf).  For 
these  purposes  sheets  of  considerable  size  would  be 
necessary  (Moore,  Judges,  in  loe.).  With  this  the 
Greek  nrtibr  corresponds.  It  is  the  linen  cloth  or 
dress  in  which  the  ^oung  man  wrapped  himself 
(Mk  14"),  and  again  it  ia  a  winding-sheet  (Mt  27°*, 
Mk  I6««,  Lk  23'»). 

6.  !»«  (AV  'fine  linen,'  RV  'yam,'  Pr  7"),  by 
a  Syriacism  for  pay  from  an  unused  root  f}^  'to 
bind  together'  (Gesenius).  With  this  may  be  com- 
pared the  Arab  'uptn,  '  tent  ropes.'  The  fine 
thread  or  yarn  of  Egypt  was  most  probably  linen. 
That  the  ornamentation  of  coverings  or  tapestry 
for  which  it  was  used  is  here  intended,  Is  supported 
by  the  lenderings  of  LXX  and  the  Vulgate,  which 
are  dju^frarm  and^tcto  tapetes  respectively. 

7.  Miirri  (Ac  IC  11*)  is  the  sheet  let  down  from 
heaven  in  St.  Peter's  vision ;  while  iB6ina  (Jn  19* 
20'-  ')  are  the  strips  of  cloth  with  which  the  body 
was  bound,  after  being  wrapped  in  the  trarSilnf. 

8.  A  coarse  cloth  made  of  unbleached  flax, 
iSiiiiXipov,  was  wom  by  the  poorer  classes  (Sir  40*). 

A  combination  of  animal  and  vegetable  products 
in  dress  was  prohibited  to  the  Israelites.  A  kind 
of  cloth  was  sometimes  made  of  which  the  woof 
was  cotton  and  the  warp  linen  (Julius  Pollux, 
Onom.  vii.  17.  Quoted  by  Wilk.  Anc.  Egyp.  iii. 
118).  Such  may  have  been  ijpb^  (LXX  Kl^SiKm),  a 
word  of  obscure  origin,  but  denoting  a  mixed  stuff 
of  wool  and  linen  (Lv  19",  cf.  Dt  W^). 

Linen  Yam.— !npp,  Hipp  (1  K  10=",  2  Ch  1").  For 
milkioeh  Buxtorf  gives  Tietum  Jilatim  quod  in 
^gypto  magni  usus  et  pretii.  He  notes,  how- 
ever, that  on  1  K  Iff"  M.  Sal.  ibi  accipit  njijp  pro 
na'DK,  eoUectione,  congregatione  veettgalis.  KV 
renders  in  each  case  'drove.'  Perhaps  the  text 
is  corrapt.  LXX  B  has  for  mjp  OexoSe,  '  from 
Tekoa,'  Luc.  ix  Kud,  Vulg.  M  Coa.  Winckler 
[Alftest.  Untersueh.  168 ff.,  cf.  Altorient.  Forseh. 
i.  28),  followed  by  Hommel  and  others,  finds  here 
a  reference  to  Kui  [i.e.  Cilicia). 

LmUTnBB.— WUklnson,  Ane.  Egyptians,  iU.  116-128,  484; 
Herodotus,  ii.  36,  86,  182,  iii.  47 ;  Joaephas,  Ant.  Iii.  vl.  1,  vU. 
1.2;  Soliroeder,  dt  >'<•(.  Mul.  pp.  339,  861,  et<^ ;  HartmuiB, 
Btbrderin,  ii.  p.  34A,  etc.  \V.  EwiNQ. 
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LINTEL.— See  HOCSK  in  vol.  ii.  p.  434*. 

LINUS  (Atfot).  —  One  of  the  Christiana  who 

joined  with  Eubulus,  Pudens,  and  Clandia  in  a 
salutation  at  the  end  of  2  Ti.  This  Epistle  was 
written  from  Home,  and  it  is  generally  allowed 
that  this  Linos  is  identical  with  one  of  the  first 
bishops  of  Rome.  The  identification  goes  back  to 
Lrensos  (e.  Hoer.  iii.  iii.  3).  It  is  considered  that 
be  was,  if  we  omit  St.  Peter's  name,  the  first  bishop 
of  Rome,  though  Tertullian  (de  Proescr.  32)  implies 
that  Clement  was  the  first.  Nothing  is  really 
known  of  his  life  and  episcopate,  which  Eus.  (HE 
iii.  13)  says  lasted  twelve  years.  Many  qnestions 
have  been  raised  about  hun :  for  instance,  as  to 
whether  he  was  bishop  before  St.  Peter's  death 
or  not,  and  whether  he  may  not  have  been  con- 
temporary with  Clement,  and  have  exercised  his 
ofBce  as  oishop  of  the  Gentile  Christians  only, 
whilst  perhaps  Clement  was  bishop  of  the  Jewish 
Christians.  The  date  of  his  episcopate  has  been 
varionsly  given,  the  extreme  limits  being  a.d. 
66-67  and  A.D.  68-80.  Hamack,  in  his  latest  work, 
dates  the  episcopate  of  Linus  A.D.  64-76.  It  is 
asserted  in  the  Greek  Metuea  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Seventy.  Varioos  works  are  ascribed  to  him,  but 
without  foundation  :  (1)  the  acts  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul ;  (2)  an  account  of  St.  Peter's  controversy 
with  Simon  Magus;  and  (3)  certain  decrees  in 
which  he  orderM  women  to  appear  in  church 
with  covered  heads.  He  is  commemorated  in  the 
Roman  Service  books  on  Sept.  23,  where  the 
following  account  is  given  of  him : — 

'  The  pontiH  Llnus^who  was  born  at  Voltom,  in  EtrarU,  wu 
the  first  ruler  o(  the  Church  after  Peter.  Bis  faith  and  holinen 
were  ao  neat  that  he  not  only  cast  out  devila,  but  alao  reatored 
the  dead  to  lite.  Be  wrote  the  hlator;  of  8t.  Peter,  and  in 
particular  of  his  opposition  to  Simon  Magus.  He  ordered  that 
no  women  should  appear  in  church  unveiled.  He  was  beheaded, 
because  of  his  adherence  to  the  Christian  faith,  by  the  order  of 
datuminus,  whose  daughter  he  had  set  free  from  demoniacal 
possession.  He  was  buried  in  the  Vatican,  near  the  Prince  of 
the  Apostles,  on  Sept.  23.  He  was  bishop  for  eleven  years, 
two  months,  and  twenty-three  days,  during  which  he  consecrated 
or  ordained  (on  two  oocaadons  in  December)  Sfteen  bishops 
and  eighteen  priests'  CBrer,  Bom.). 

LrnouTciuL  —  Pearson,  De  leris  tt  suoMisioiw  pritnonm 
Bmu»  Spiteoponm  (1688);  Lightfoot,  St.  Clemmi  of  Rome 
(1890) ;  Hamack,  XKs  CltrmUmie  der  AltehritUichen  LxttmUw 
(1887) ;  DnchSBia,  LOtr  PoiU\ficatU,  L  (1884-86). 

H.  A.  Rkdpath. 
LIOH. — 1.  The  generic  name  for  lion  is  'art 
or  nrn?  'aryeh,  pi.  n'rjJS  'draytm  and  n^Tit  'dr&y6th. 
This  word  is  used  literally  (Jg  U*-  •  etc),  of  fgureg 
(1  K  7"  etc),  in  comparison  (Gn  49",  Nn  23*  etc), 
metaphorically  (Gn  49*,  Nah  2"  etc).  2.  I'p? 
klphir.  Lb  the  young  lion  (Jg  14*  etc.).  3.  ni  nUr, 
lAi  ffdr,  signifies  whelp  or  cub  in  general.  It  is 
applied  to  the  young_  of  pjg  tanntn  (La  4',  AV 
'  sea  monsters,'  KV  '  jackals ' ;  preferably,  in  our 
opinion,  teolvet.  See  Dragon,  4).  It  is  nsoally 
applied  to  lion^  eubs  (Gn  49*,  Ezk  19^*  etc  In 
the  latter  passage  the  distinction  between  gUr 
and  leipMr  is  clearly  brought  out).  It  is  used 
metaphorically,  for  the  Babylonians  ( Jer  61")  and 
the  Assyrians  (Nah  2"-"),  for  Judah  (Gn  49*), 
for  Dan  (Dt  33°'"),  and  for  the  Israelites  (Ezk  19> 
etc.).  4.  tcy}  labi'ajxd  k;5?  UhiyySh,  cognate  with 
the  Arab,  labwah,  lalniah,  lahiah,  or  labadh. 
They  are  poetic  forms  in  Heb.  (Gn  49*  etc).  The 
masculine  endins  is  paralleled  by  'ath6n=ihe-ass, 
rdhel=eu!e,  and  iz—the-goat.  "There  are  numer- 
ous parallels  in  the  Arab.  5.  ihV  layUk,  is  a 
poetical  word  for  the  lion,  possibly  derived  from 
the  idea  of  his  courage  and  strength  (Is  30*  etc). 
Its  Arab,  equivalent  is  laith,  evidently  the  same 
as  the  Aram,  n;^  and  the  Greek  Xii  (Horn.  11.  xi. 
239,  XV.  276).  6.  W  shahal,  is  another  poetical 
epithet  of  the  lion,  derived  from  his  roaring  (Job 
4'°  etc.).     7.  bSni-shahaz,  is  tr.  'lion's 

whelps'  (Job  28»,  RV  'proud  i)easU,'  m.  'sons 


of  pride*).  The  same  word  is  tr"  (RV  Job  41^ 
'  sons  [ A V  '  children "]  of  pride. '  Undoubtedly  thit 
is  the  correct  tr.,  being  figurative  for  the  more 
noble  beasts  of  prey.  In  the  first  paisage,  after 
the  ^neral  expression  '  sons  of  pride,'  comes  the 
specification  of  the  lion  as  one  of  the  noble  beasts. 
'There  are  about  four  hundred  words  in  Arab,  for 
the  lion.  Moat  of  them  are  attributives.  It  is 
very  common  to  give  the  name  Asad='  Vwn'  to 
boys,  as  a  prophecy  of  their  prowess.  This  name 
and  that  of  other  strong  animals,  as  the  leopard 
and  the  ujolf,  are  given  to  some  boya,  bom  after  the 
death  of  an  older  brother,  in  the  hope  that  the 
strength  of  the  animal  will  inhere  in  him,  and  so 
his  life  may  be  preserved.  As  there  is  abondant  evi 
dence  that  lions  were  common  in  Greece  as  late  as 
the  times  of  Xerxes,  so  we  learn  from  the  OT  that 
they  were  numerous  in  Palestine  in  ancient  times. 
They  made  their  dens  in  the  thiekett  (Jer  4'  etc), 
forests  (Jer  5'  etc),  mountains  (Ca  4*,  Ezk  19*). 
The  'swelling  of  the  Jordan,'  t.e.  the  fringe  of 
thickets  between  its  upper  and  lower  banks,  was 
among  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  lion  (Jer  49" 
50«,  Zee  11»).  Reland  {Pal.  i.  274)  says  that  they 
were  found  here  as  late  as  the  end  of  tne  12th  cent. 
They  are  met  with  even  now  in  Mesopotamia.  The 
lion  of  Palestine  was  probably  the  one  described 
by  Pliny  (viiL  18) ;  'the  body  is  shorter  and  more 
compact,  and  the  mane  more  crisp  and  curly.' 
This  sort  is  the  same  as  that  found  in  Persia  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  figured  on  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments. Layard,  however,  says  that  he  has  seen  lions 
in  Mesopotamia  with  long  Uaok  manes  (Nin.  and 
Bab.  487).  It  would  seem  that  the  lions  of  Pales- 
tine were  less  formidable  beasts  than  thoae  of 
Africa,  as  shepherds  sometimes  attacked  them 
single-handed  (IS  IT**"").  Samson  rent  one  in 
twain  (Jg  14').  Amos  says,  'as  the  shepherd 
taketh  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  two  le^  or 
a  piece  of  an  ear'  (3").  Lions  were  sometimes 
sent  as  a  scourge  to  the  people  (2  K  17"  etc.). 
They  often  attacked  and  devoured  men  (1  K  13^ 
etc ;  cf .  Ps  22"  (?),  where  Aqnila  is  now  laiown  to 
have  read  ni«j).  They  were  hunted  by  driving  them 
with  loud  shouts  into  pits  or  nets  (Is  31*,  Ezk  19^ 
The  passage  telling  of  the  exploit  of  Benaiah 
(2  S  23»)  reads  aijto  VrMi  'It"if  AV  text  tr. 
'  slew  two  lionlike  men  (m.  '  lions  of  God,'  RV 
[supplying  *»,  after  LXX] '  tbe  tuio  ton*  of  Ariel ') 
of  Moab.'  We  read  also  that '  he  slew  a  lion  in  the 
midst  of  a  pit  in  time  of  snow.'  Oriental  monarchs 
had  pits  of  lions  (Dn  6^),  the  animals  being  used  as 
executioners,  but  not  for  combats  with  other 
animals  or  with  gladiators,  as  among  the  Romans. 

The  qualities  of  the  lion  alluded  to  in  Scripture 
are  (1)  his  royal  power  and  strength  (Gn  49*, 
Pr3()''>).  In  this  respect  he  was  the  typsoi  Christ, 
<  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah '  (Rev  &).  Lions 
were  sculptured  on  the  temple  and  king's  house 
(1  K  7»-«^10»-»).  The  <»stle  of 'Irakel-Amlr  in 
GUead  has  lions  carved  on  its  face  (2)  His 
courage  (Pr  28'  etc ).  (3)  His  crudty  (Ps  22»  etc ), 
compared  with  the  malignity  of  Satan  (1  P  6*). 

Four  words  express  the  voice  of  the  lion.  1.  im* 
shSag  (J^  14'  etc.),  the  true  roar  of  the  roaming 
lion  seekmg  its  prey  (1  P  6*).  This  is  also  used  of 
the  thunder  (Jod  37*).  2.  on)  n&ham.  the  savage 
yM  with  which  he  lays  hold  of  his  victim  (Is  6").* 

3.  n\T}  hdgdh,  the  angry  growl,  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  dispossess  him  of  his  prey  (Is  31*). 

4.  lyj  nifar,  the  imperfect  roar  or  groud  of  the 
whelps  (Jer  61").  lliis  term  is  used  in  Syriao  to 
express  the  brajfing  of  asses  and  the  gurgling  of 
camels. 

There  are  six  words  employed  to  denote  the 

•  W.  B.  Smith  (Prophefi,  129,  S4S)  reokons  sM'cv  the  roai 
at  the  moment  of  the  spring,  noAom  the  growl  with  which  the 
lion  devoura  hia  prey. 
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attitndes  and  movemcuu  of  the  lion.  !•  Jpl  rSbof 
=  Arab,  rabad,  signifies  to  er<mch  (Ezk  19*), 
awaiting  his  victim.  So  sin  is  represented  as 
li/ing  (p*))  at  the  door,  ».«.  erouching  (as  in  RV) 
fi.'«  a  wild  beast,  ready  to  spring  (6n  4').  2.  3.  i. 
ill  Job  38*  it  is  said  yy>i'''o)  aj^j  u^*;  nWy^a  trts*;-'?. 
Tlie  tliree  roots  nof>  th&bah,  si;  ySshab,  and  ai^ 
t/jnii,  may  all  indicate  the  same  act,  the  ambush 
of  a  beast  of  prey.  But  as  roathab,  which  is  the 
Arab,  oog^te  of  y&shab,  means  to  tpring,  as  well 
•8  to  erweh  at  tit,  perhaps  the  passage  may  refer 
to  a  habit  of  the  fion,  which  is  to  eroveA,  then  to 
iprima,  and,  if  he  fails  to  reach  his  prey  by  one  or 
two  ooonds,  to  crouch  again.  Ydshdhu  would 
express  the  lying  in  covert,  yeshibH  the  spring, 
and  'dreb  the  disappointed  cronch,  awaiting  another 
victim.  S.  tx?*]  r&maa  expresses  the  prouding  (lit. 
creeping  :  see  Creepiko  THINGS)  of  wild  beasts 
in  search  of  their  prey  (Ps  KH").  6.  pjt  tinned 
expresses  the  fatal  leap  by  wliich  the  lion  bears 
down  his  \-ictim  (Dt  33*  only).        G.  E.  Post. 

UP  ('^V,  x<<^)- — In  addition  to  its  literal 
sense,  the  word  mff  means  'language'  (6n  11', 
Ps  81»),  •  bank,' '  shore,' '  edge,' '  side,'  etc.  (Gn  41', 
Ex  2*  14*>  etc.).  In- the  Bible,  the  'opening  of 
the  lips'  is  so  constantly  used  as  the  Muivuent 
of  speech  that  the  lips  come  to  be  regarded  as  an 
originating  independent  centre  of  life  and  conduct. 
Thus  we  have  the  'lip  of  truth'  Pr  12'»,  'lying 
lips'  Ps  31",  'burning  lips'  Pr  26";  and  this 
figurative  use  of  'lips  is  associated  with  other 
figures  belonging  to  ceremonial  and  sacrifices,  such 
an  ' uncircumcised  lips'  Ex  6"-**,  'unclean  lips' 
Is  6»,  'calves  of  the  lipe'  Hoe  14«.  For  'fruit  of 
the  lips '  see  Fruit. 

Onentaliims.  —  Va  the  intolerable  and  incurable 
sorrow  referred  to  in  Ezk  24"- the  lips  are  not 
to  be  covered  as  in  the  time  of  ordinary  bweave- 
ment.  The  word  tr'  '  lipe '  here  means  the  mous- 
tache and  beard,  that  is,  the  lower  part  of  the 
face.  It  is  still  the  Oriental  custom  in  the  house 
of  mourning  for  the  bereaved  father  or  husband 
to  put  the  hand  or  part  of  the  head-dress  or  cloak 
over  the  mouth,  to  indicate  that  he  is  stricken  of 
God,  and  has  not  a  word  to  say.*  Also  after 
telling  about  some  hard  experience  of  sickness 
and  privation  in  the  famUy,  often  brought  on  by 
dirt  and  indolence,  it  is  customary  to  lay  the  hand 
on  the  mouth  and  look  up,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'God's  will  be  done'  (cf.  Ps  39',  Is  47°,  Mio  3'). 

'Grace  is  poured  into  thy  lips'  (Ps  45").  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  Oriental  way  of  drinking 
water  from  the  month  or  short  spout  of  the  liand- 
jar  without  touching  it  with  the  lips.  The  head 
IS  thrown  back,  and  the  jar  held  from  6  in.  to 
a  foot  above  the  face,  while  the  water  is  poured 
gently  into  the  open  mouth  and  swallowed  in  a 
continuous  stream. 

•This  people  with  their  lipe  do  honour  me' 
Js  20**,  Mt  15").  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  empty  words,  there  may  be  a  reference 
to  the  Jewish  custom  of  putting  the  tassel  of  the 
^aUith  to  the  lips  during  worship  as  a  sign  that 
the  law  is  accepted,  not  merely  as  a  duty  of 
obedience,  but  as  an  enthusiastic  preference  of 
the  heart.  Putting  the  hand  to  the  lips  was  also 
an  act  in  astral  worship  (Job  31*^),  and  is  seen  in 
the  ordinary  form  of  Oriental  salutations. 

6.  M.  Mackib. 

LIST.— To  'list'  (from  Anglo-Sax.  Itut = pleasure) 
is  to  desire,  to  choose.  The  earliest  use  was  impers. , 
as  Piers  Plowman,  105 — '  With  postemes  in  pry  vy  tie 
to  paaen  when  hem  liste ' ;  so  Mt  20'*  Tind.  '  Ys  it 
not  lawfnll  for  me  to  do  as  me  listeth  with  myne 

o  Bdnrally  (£e6(»  lucft  dam  p.  U)  thinks  that  the 

•OTciing  ot  the  beaid  In  moutntng  was  originally  a  milder 
niaatuta  (or  eattlag  it  09. 


awnet'  and  Tind.  Works,  L  106, '  For  where  riches 
are,  there  goeth  it  after  the  common  proverb.  He 
that  hath  money  hath  what  him  listeth.'  The 
word  is  used  once  in  AV  as  tr.  of  BoiXo/iat  ( Ja  3'), 
and  thrice  of  04\a  (Mt  17",  Mk  9",  Jn  3»),  always 
personally.  Cf.  Fuller,  ffoly  State,  'The  Good 
Wife,'  '  Her  children,  though  many  in  number,  are 
none  in  noyse,  steering  them  with  a  look  whither 
she  listeth  ;  and  Knox,  Mist.  374,  'You  forget 
your  seife  (said  one)  you  are  not  in  the  Pulpit.  I 
am  in  the  place  (said  the  other)  where  I  am  com- 
manded in  my  conscience  to  speake  the  truth :  and 
therefore  the  truth  I  speak,  impugne  it  wlio  so 
lists.'  The  subst.  was  also  in  common  use  till  later 
than  1611.  North,  Plutarch,  p.  876  ('Cicero'),  baa 
'  He  would  ever  be  fleering  and  gibing  at  those  that 
tooke  Pompeys  part,  though  he  had  no  list  himselfe 
to  be  merrie ' ;  and  often  in  Bunyan,  as  p.  154, 
'  for  your  Cordial  I  have  no  list  thereto. '  The  word 
still  survives  in  listless.  J.  Hasxinqs. 

UTTER  (3»  Nu  7»,  pi.  d'?*  Is  66"  [aU]).*— 
This  was  probably  a  wooden  construction  resem- 
bling a  small  ambulance  waggon,  having,  instead 
of  wheels,  two  shafts  projecting  at  each  end,  be- 
tween which  a  mule  was  yoked  before  and  behind. 
The  frame  was  famished  with  a  mattress  and 
pillows,  and  four  posts  at  the  comers  supiioi-ted 
an  awning  with  a  movable  screen  around  the 
sides,  for  protection  against  the  sun  and  dust. 
Solomon's  chariot  (RV  'palanquin'),  Ca  3*  ([iTPij 
'appirydn,  perhaps  the  Gr.  (popetor;  see  Driver, 
LOT*  449),  would  be  of  the  same  form,  but  with 
silver  pillars  supporting  the  awning  of  silk  or  fine 
linen.  The  Araos  use  a  word  of  Persian  origin, 
takht-raw&n,  meaning  a  movable  bed  or  couch  for 
the  journey.   See  Horse-litter. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

LITELT.— 1.  The  mod.  meaning  full  of  life, 
brisk,  is  found  in  Ex  I"  Ps  38>»,  Wis  7".  Cf. 
Adams  on  2  P  1'  '  Paul  calls  it  [sin]  an  old  man 
— Put  off  the  old  man,  Eph  4" — above  6000  years 
old,  and  yet  it  is  not  only  alive,  but  lively  and 
lusty  to  this  day ' ;  and  Rhem.  NT,  p.  215,  '  Ter- 
tollian  also  reporteth,  that  at  Rome  being  cast 
into  a  barrel  of  bote  boiling  oile  he  came  forth 
more  pure  and  fresher  or  livelier,  then  he  went 
in.'  2.  But '  lively '  once  was  a  synonym  for  '  liv- 
ing.' In  1  P  2*  Christ  is  described  as  '  a  living 
stone,'  and  in  the  next  verse  the  translators  of 
AV  speak  of  Christians  as  '  lively  stones,'  the  Gr. 
being  the  same,  carrying  out  their  rule  to  introduce 
variety  into  the  language.  The  occurrences  of 
'  lively '  =  living  in  AV  are  Ac  7" '  the  lively  oracles,' 
1  P  1»  <  a  lively  hope,'  2» '  lively  stones.'  The  Greek 
is  always  the  pres.  ptcp.  of  {'iu  to  live,  and  RV 
gives  always  'living.'  Cf.  Ja  1*  Gen.  (1557),  '  he 
18  like  unto  a  man,  that  beholdeth  his  lyvely  face 
in  a  glasse '  (changed  in  1560  to  '  his  natural  face ') ; 
He  4"  Rhem.  '  The  word  of  God  is  lively  and  forc- 
ible, and  more  persing  than  any  two-edged  sword ' ; 
XXXIX  Articles,  1571,  Art.  xii.  '  Albeit  that  good 
workes,  which  are  the  fraites  of  fayth,  and  folowe 
after  iustification,  can  not  put  away  our  sinnes, 
and  endure  the  severitie  of  God's  iuagement :  yet 
are  they  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christe, 
and  do  spring  out  necessarily  of  a  tme  and  lively 
fayth,  in  so  muche  that  by  them,  a  lively  fayth 
may  be  as  evidently  knowen,  as  a  tree  discerned 
by  the  fruit.'   So  Knox  speaks  of  Christ  as  '  the 

*  The  etrmology  ot  the  word  ly,  which  ia  (ound  alao  In  the 
Targ.,  la  uncertain.  Six  3^  ih:)^  (EV  'covered  waggona') 
formed  put  ot  the  offering  of  the  'princea'  (Nu  7*).  D'Si 
are  named  as  one  ot  the  means  of  oonveyanoe  by  wliich  the 
dispersed  Israelites  are  to  be  brought  back  (Is  6e»).  In  the 
first  peasage  LXX  haa  ifti(Kt  ymttntai't,  Vulg.  vlavttra  lecta ; 
in  the  second,  LXX  i>  iMftwifmt,  Vulg.  in  uciicU.  Kautsacb 
translates  in  Nu  by  ubrrdeckU  Wagm  (Siegtried-Stada,  Kutloh 
mgm),  and  in  Is  by  SanfU  (so  also  Si^ried-StadaX 
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lively  bread'  (Works,  iii.  73,  266),  and  as  'the 
fountain  of  lively  water'  (iiL  441).  Still  more 
clearlv.  Judgement  of  St/node  cU  Dort,  p.  38,  '  aa 
for  tne  will,  hee  infaseth  new  fnalities  into  it, 
and  maketh  it  of  a  dead  heart  lively,  and  of  an 
evill  good,  of  a  nilling  willing,  of  a  stubbome 
buzome.'  Fuller  has  a  snrprisiq^  example  in  Holy 
Warre,  iii.  19—'  About  the  year  1160,  Peter  Waldo, 
a  merchant  of  Lyons,  rich  in  substance  and  learning 
(for  a  lay  man),  was  walking  and  talldng  with  his 
friends,  when  one  of  them  suddenly  fell  down  dead, 
which  lively  spectacle  of  man's  mortality  so  im- 
pressed the  soul  of  this  Waldo,  that  instantly  he 
resolved  on  a  strict  reformation  of  his  life.' 

J.  HAsnNOS. 
LITER  (199  kabid,  prob.  '  the  h»avy  organ  of  the 
body  par  txeeUenee,'  see  Gesenius,  Tms.  s.v.  ;  LXX 
^a^). — 1.  In  the  case  of  every  animal  offered  in 
sacriBce  a  special  sacredness  attached  to  certain 
fatty  parts  of  the  viscera,  among  which  we  Knd,  in 
eleven  passages  of  the  Priests'  Code,  '  the  ydthereth 
(irjnV,  EV  '  caul ')  of  (i?)  the  liver '  or  '  which  is 
upon  (Ss)  the  Uver'  (Ex  2»»- Lv  3^  »• »  4»  etc.). 
"the  evident  sense  of  the  words  prevents  us  from 
following  the  LXX  and  Josephus  (Ant.  m.  ix.  2 
[ed.  Niese,  228],  <rtr  Xo/Sv  toO  IrrarM)  in  re- 
garding the  ydthereth  as  one  of  th»  lobes  of 
the  liver  itself.  Etymologically  the  word  denotes 
'  that  which  renuuns  over,'  '  excess,'  hence  ex- 
crescence or  appendage  (cf.  Kautzach  -  Socin's 
rendering  Anhangtel).  It  most  probably,  there- 
fore, is  the  technical  name  for  'the  fatty  mass 
at  the  opening  of  the  liver,  which  reaches  to  the 
kidneys  and  becomes  visible  upon  the  removal  of 
the  "  lesser  omentum "  or  membrane  extending 
from  the  fissures  of  the  liver  to  the  curve  of  the 
stomach '  (Driver  and  White's  LevUieus,  p.  65,  in 
Hanpt's  '  Polychrome  Bible ' ;  see  also  illustr. 
facing  p.  4,  and  cf.  the  technical  exposition  by 
Professor  Reicbert  in  DUlmann,  apud  Lv  3*). 
This  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  visceral  fat  is  to  ba 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
with  the  fat  surrounding  them,  were  regarded  by 
the  Semitic  races  as  being,  with  the  blood,  the  seat 
of  life  (for  fuller  exposition  and  reff.  see  art. 
Kidneys,  and  W.  R.  Smith,  BS*  379  f.).  Hence 
to  have  an  arrow  pierce  the  liver  (Pr  7")  or  the 
reins  (Job  I6>*),  is  to  receive  one's  death-wound. 

2.  Like  the  kidneys,  the  liver  was  also  regarded 
as  an  important  seat  of  emotion  (of.  Assyr. 
kabittu,  '  liver,'  '  disposition,'  '  feeling.'  Muss- 
Amolt,  Aasyr.  Diet.).  Hence  a  Hebrew  poet 
could  thus  express  the  bitterness  of  his  sorrow : 
'  Mine  eyes  do  fail  with  tears,  my  bowels  are 
troubled,  my  liver  )  *  it  poured  upon  the  earth ; 
for  the  destruction  of  the  daughter  of  my  people ' 
(La  2"). 

3.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  represents  Nebuchad- 
nezzar as  standing  'at  the  parting  of  the  ways' 
that  led  to  Jerusalem  and  to  '  Rabbah  of  the 
children  of  Ammon,'  and  having  recourse  to  three 
forms  of  divination  :  '  He  shook  the  arrows  to  and 
fro  (so  RV  improving  on  AV),  he  consulted  the 
teraphim,  he  looked  in  the  liver '  (Ezk  21"  fS""- «!).+ 
The  last-named,  the  inspection  of  the  liver  of  the 
sacrificial  victims,  was  a  mode  of  divination  much 
afiected  by  the  Chaldean  seers — by  whom  a  com- 

*  Bat  the  Or.  and  Syr.  Tetslons  read  "1^9  'my  glory '"'my 
eoul'  (cf.  Pe  16'  etc).  Conversely  the  LXX  read  '13 J  rk 
fmri  itmi  for  '1^^  In  On  49<.  They  uleo  make  David's  wife 
pat  a  goat'e  liver  (reading  1  j  j  (or  T)f  of  MT)  in  hi*  bed  in  the 
inddert  recorded  in  1 S  ISUV.  I 

t  On  Uiia  pe—ge  aee,  further,  WeUhanseo,  Rate  Arab. 
BeUmtumfi,  188  f.,  and  W.  R.  Smith,  Joum.  of  PhiM.  xiiL 
278.  Wellh.  maintain!  that  there  an  not  three  torms  of 
dlTinaUon  referred  to,  the  meaning  of  the  paaeage  being 
limply  that  the  king  oaeta  lots  before  the  image  of  a  god 
and  oonplea  with  thia  an  act  of  aacrifice.  But  why  the  ipedal 
alluslOD  to  the  Hwr  7  Of.  Bertholet  and  Davidson,  ad  lae. 


plete  set  of  rules  of  interpretation  was  drawn  vp 
(see  Lenormant,  La  Divination,  etc.,  chez  lei 
Chaldien»)—a»  tlio  by  the  Greeks  of  the  post- 
Homeric  age  (Gardner  sad  Jevons,  Manual  of 
Greek  Anttqt.  p.  269)  and  the  Etrurians,  ft«m 
whom  the  practice  pajssed  to  the  Romans  (cf.  art. 
Divination  in  this  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  321''). 
Another  magical  use  of  the  liver  (in  thl« 


that  of  a  fish)  is  found  in  the  well-known  incident 
in  Ue  story  of  Tobit  (6^  8>). 

A.  R.  S.  Kennkdt. 
LIVINO.— In  NT  plot  means  either*  (1)  tbii 
present  existence,  when  AV  and  RV  translate  by 
'  life,'  or  else  (2)  the  means  by  which  this  present 
existence  is  sustained,  when,  with  one  exception, 
AV  and  RV  transUte  hv  '  living.'  Thus  (1)  Lk  8" 
'pleasures  of  this  life*^;  1  Ti  2*J|^that  we  may 

tranqml 


lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life '  (RV  *  a 
and  quiet  life ') ;  2  Ti  2*  '  the  affairs  of  this  life ' ; 
and  1  Jn  2^'  'the  pride  of  life'  (RV  'the  vain- 
glory of  life ').  (2)  Mk  12"  (II  Lk  2l«)  '  she  of  her 
want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her 
living ' ;  Lk  8**  '  which  had  spent  all  her  living 
upon  physicians ' ;  15"  '  he  divided  unto  them  his 
living  ;  15*> '  which  hath  devoured  thy  living  with 
harlots.'  The  exception  is  1  Jn  3'^  *  whoso  hath 
this  world's  good '  (T*r  plor  toO  Kiff/tou,  RV  '  the 
world's  goods  ) :  see  Good,  vol.  ii.  p.  Onoe 
the  subst.  ' living'  occurs  in  the  Apocr.,  when  it  is 
the  tr.  of  i'M,  Sir  4>  '  Defraud  not  the  poor  of  his 
living  *  (r^jf  ftirfji'  ToO  xTwxoC  pLii  dram-eo^rnt). 

For  '  living '  in  the  sense  of  '  livelihood '  cf.  Pr. 
Bk.  Catechism,  '  My  duty  toward  my  neighbour 
is  ...  to  learn  and  labour  tmly  to  get  mine  own 
living ' ;  and  Shaks.  At  You  Like  It,  II.  iiL  33 — 

'  What  I  wouMit  thoa  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food. 
Or  with  a  bate  and  boiiteroui  sword  enfor\:e 
A  tbiaridi  living  oa  th«  oommon  road  ? ' 

J.  Hastinos. 

Liniie  CREITDRE.— The  translation  (AV  and 
RV)_of  n'O  hayyah,  in  Ezkt  (chs.  1.  3.  10)  and 
of  i^or  (the  LXX  equivalent  in  Ezk)  in  Rev  (chs. 
4.  5.  6.  7.  14.  15.  19)  according  to  RV  (AV  '  beast'). 
Hayyah  is  in  LXX  most  commonly  rendered  by 
0Tiplor,  with  emphasis  on  the  wild  or  the  bestial : 
when  it  is  rendered  by  (ifor  (never  in  LXX  used 
of  man)  the  emphasis  is  on  life,  but  not  reasoning 
life,  see  S.Xoya,Wia  IV*  t  it  is  thus,  like  anitneu, 
contrasted  with  man.  In  NT  the  same  dis- 
tinctions obtain  :  Rev  6*  '  to  kill  ...  by  means 
of  the  beasts '  (0riplur) ;  13'  '  the  beast '  (fftipUw) ; 
He  13"  the  sacrificial  fvo.  and  2  P  2"  (Jude  >•) 
r&  dXoya  fifa,  the  unreasoning  living  creatures. 

The  hayyah  of  Ezk  and  the  {if  op  of  Rev  are  of 
that  composite  creature  form  known  as  cherubic 
(Ezk  10^),  partly  human,  partly  animal,  and 
always  with  win^.  (See  the  representations  of 
cherubic  forms  in  Kiehm's  Handworterhuch,  i.  267, 
inclndine  a  hypothetical  construction  of  the  Ezekiel 
cherub-chariot ;  see  also  the  figures  given  at  the 
end  of  the  article  '  Cherubim '  in  Kitto's  Biblical 
Cydopcedia).  Such  forms  were  '  deeply  rooted  in 
ancient  religious  symbolism,'  and  belong  to  the 
'  common  cycle  of  Oriental  tradition.'  They  were 
conceived  as  symbols  of  the  divine  attributes 
rather  than  as  representations  of  actual  beings. 
The  idea  seems  to  nave  been  a  combination  of  the 
intellect  of  man  with  the  physical  force  and  alert- 
ness of  the  animal  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  up 
or  attending  upon  deity  or  guarding  what  was 
sacred.  (See  Chebobim).  The  winged  human- 
headed  bulls  of  the  Assyrian  monuments  may  be 
regarded  as  the  staple  of  these  composite  forma- 
tions ;  but,  whether  or  not  the  '  apparent  corre- 
spondences in  non-Semitic  mythologies  are  perhaps 

*  Omitting  with  edd>  1  P  4). 

t  On  *  living  creature '  as  the  tta  of  nyxi  ^  ate.,  isf  Ml 
OssATOBi,  a<f  t'ntf. 
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deceptive '  (Cheyne),  it  is  difficult  to  class  in  an 
entirely  ditTerent  category  the  sphinxes  of  Egypt 
and  of  Greece  and  the  grj^hons  of  Teutonic  falile. 

While  the  representations  of  the  nature  and 
fuuotions  of  the  '  living  creatures '  in  Ezk  and 
Rer-  are  closely  allied,  there  are  marked  differ- 
enues.  In  Ezk  the  four  oreatares  have  each  four 
heads,  looking  four  different  ways,  the  face  of  a 
man  being  in  front,  and  the  faces  of  animals  on 
tlie  three  remaining  sides :  in  Rev  three  creatures 
out  of  the  four  are  like  animals,  and  only  one  has 
the  faoe  of  a  man  (4').  In  both  (whether  iilxrxot 
must  be  a  calf  or  may  be  an  ox)  the  animals  are 
the  same,  and  in  both  therefore  we  have  the 
intelligence  of  the  man,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
lion,  the  strength  of  the  ox,  and  the  swiftness  of 
the  eagle.  (Cf.  Schultz,  OT  Theology,  ii.  236). 
In  Ezk  each  has  four  wings,  in  Rev  six  wings. 
In  Ezk  1  the  wheel  accompanying  each  creature 
and  containing  its  spirit  has  its  felloes  full  of  eyes 
(1") :  in  Rev  the  creatures  themselves  are  fnll  of 
eyes  (as  apparently  in  Ezk  10",  where  the  wheels 
and  the  Mdies  are  confused).  In  Ezk  their 
function  ia  that  of  unitedly  bearing  in  one 
direction  or  another  the  firmament  and,  above 
that,  the  throne,  with  the  manifestation  of 
Jehovah  upon  it :  in  Rev  the  throne  is  im- 
movable, and  the  function  of  the  four  living 
creatures  is  that  of  ohor^  leading  and  concluding 
the  various  portions  of  the  unceasing  hymn  ol 
adoration  (4»  O*- ") ;  their  position  being  somewhat 
enigmatically  described  as  h  lUau  roO  6p6rov  koX 
idiiKif  roG  Opirmi  (4*),  '  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and 
around  the  throne,'  the  first  part  of  which  may 
possibly  mean  that  they  supported  the  throne 
on  each  of  its  sides,  or  may  be  some  ori^nal  con- 
fusion or  early  corruption  due  to  the  retention  or 
initertion  of  the  simple  nU  A>  iv  p^'v  of  Ezk  1°. 

The  symbolic,  imag^naiy,  and  variable  (cf.  Kzk 
41"  two  faces)  figures  of  Ezk  became,  by  easy 
transference,  before  the  date  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  simply  an  order  of  angels,  as  did  the 
wheels  likewise.  In  that  book  we  read  (6P°)  of 
the  '  host  of  God,  the  Cherubim,  Seraphim  (per- 
haps a  prineea),  and  Ophanim  (wheels),  and  all  the 
angels  of  power,'  etc  At  ch.  40  we  are  intro- 
duced to  '  four  presences '  (t.e.  four  angels  of  the 
Presence),  different  from  (t.e.  higher  than)  those 
that  sleep  not  (».«.  those  that  unceasingly  bless 
the  Lord  of  spirits,  saying  •  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is 
the  Lord  of  spirits :  He  filleth  the  earth  with 
spirits ') :  and  these  four  presences,  '  angels  of  the 
Lord  of  spirits,'  are  Michael,  the  merciful: 
Raphael,  the  healer :  Gabriel,  the  mighty ;  and 
Phanuel,  the  spirit  of  repentance  and  hope  :  these 
'gave  glory  before  the  Lord  of  glory.'  The  function 
of  the  seraphs,  each  with  six  wmgs,  in  Is  6^,  is  simi- 
lar : '  One  cried  to  another.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  ia  the 
Lord  of  Hosts :  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glorv.' 

We  can  now  see  the  syncretic  character  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  '  living  creatures '  in 
Rev.  We  can  see  how  the  composite,  symbolic 
creature-forms  of  the  throne-bearers  in  Ezk — of 
which  storm  and  lightnimg  clouds  had  probably 
been  the  prototype--uad  been  assimilated  m  nature 
and  in  function  to  the  seraphs  of  Isaiah,  and  to 
the  four  angelic  'presences'  and  'voices'  of 
Enoch,  and  nad  thus  finallv  taken  up  their 
position  as  the  highest  angels,  standing  imme- 
diately before  the  tluone,  and  leaiding  the  heavenly 
choir.  And  so  we  can  understand  how,  in  the 
later  Pwlms,  He  who  is  said  to  be  'enthroned 
upon  the  oherubim '  (Ps  80>  W)  cam  also  be  spoken 
of  (22^)  as  '  enthroned  upon  the  praises  of  Israel.' 
If  we  take  note  of  the  diversifications  in  the 
symbol  as  displayed  in  the  history  of  its  use  (even 
vj  one  and  the  same  writer),  we  shall  not  be  hasty 
to  define  rigidly  the  ideas  its  several  attributes 
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embody.  The  notion  that  the  living  creatures 
in  Rev  4*"-  represent  '  the  quintessence  of  creation ' 
will  scarcely  be  maintained  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  in  5"  creation  is  viewed  as  something  quite 
distinct  from  them.  But  if  we  regard  them  as 
standing  for  the  noblest  of  God's  creatures,  the 
most  honoured  and  efficient  of  His  servants,  the 
most  devout  and  constant  of  His  worshippers,  then 
the  numerical  symbol  of  all  pervasiveness,  the 
human  and  animal  symbols  of  intelligence,  of 
sovereignty,  of  strength,  and  of  swiftness,  the 
eyes-symbol  of  ubiquitous  watchfulness  and  pene- 
tration, and  the  tsanctus  -  symbol  of  unceasing 
pruse  and  adoration,  will  all  readily  and  easily 
fall  into  their  proper  place.  For  early  Christian 
int'eroretationa  see  Zahn,  Fonch.  ii.  237  ff. ;  Swete, 
St.  Mark,  xxxi  S.  J.  Massik. 

LIZARD  [mfif)  lifd'dA,  KoKapdnit,  ttdlio). —Tha 
word  li$ard  occurs  but  once  in  AY  (Lv  U*>).  It 
is  one  of  the  following  six  names  of  unclean 
animals  (Lv  *>),  which  we  give  with  their  Heb. 
originals  and  AV  and  RV  equivalents : — 

AV  EV 
L  ay     fM         tortaiis    grertliwL  SmObaiibukhi 
S.  hq;^  'dnd^     temt      gaoko.  „  Oidko. 

S.  ok     MIA        ohanwtoon  land  otoaodtt*.  „  OauoBiWOm. 

4.  U^a       Unid  IkanL 

5.  Ijtemtt        nuU        auxl  UnnL      „  SstiL. 

6.  n^faNMft«mifA  mcit       obuMlwia.      „  Ontmoans. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  that  the  RV  regards 
all  these  creatures  as  lizards.  In  our  oninion,  I,  8, 
4  are  prettv  certainly  litarda,  2  prooably  so,  6 
dubious,  ana  d  perhaps  the  mole-rat,  but  possibly 
the  chatntleon.  RVm  says  of  2,  3,  4,  5,  '  words  of 
uncertain  meaning,  but  probably  denoting  four 
kinds  of  lizards.'  What  species  of  lizard  is  in- 
tended by  lHA'&h  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
The  commonest  species  are  Laetrta  viridit,  L., 
the  green  Heard ;  L<xeerta  a^ilis,  L. ,  the  tand  lizard 
(RV  equivalent  of  AV  maU,  Heb.  Mmef) ;  Zootiea 
mural**,  Laur. ;  Ophiopselegana,  Menelr.;  Cfongylut 
ocellatxu,  Forsk. 

In  Pr  SO*",  where  AV  has  '  the  spider  taketh  hold 
with  her  hands,'  RV  gives  '  the  lizard  taketh,' 
etc.,  RVm  '  the  lizard  tnou  canst  seize  with  thy 
hands.'  The  Heb.  word  is  n'pi?(fr.  The  ti»  '  lizard ' 
is  supported  by  the  LXX  KtAaB<ir^,  Vulg.  stellio, 
and  IS  adopted  by  Reuse,  kamphausen,  etc., 
although  Delitzsch  and  some  others  still  defend 
'  spider.'  See  further,  Boohart.  Hieroz.  ii.  1084. 

G.  E.  Post. 

IiOiF^ee  Bread,  vol.  i.  p.  318*. 

LO-AHMI  (t^rii^  'not  my  people,'  LXX  vb  \aM 
Itoy). — The  second  son  and  third  child  of  Giomer,  the 
wife  of  the  prophet  Hosea.  Whether  or  not  we 
infer  from  Hos  that  Lo-ammi  was  the  off- 
spring of  an  unlawful  union,  he  was  recognized  bj 
Hosea  as  his  child,  and  from  him  received  his 
name.  He  was  bom  three  or  four  years  after  his 
sister  Lo-ruhamah,  as  we  may  mfer  from  the 
reference  to  the  weaning  of  the  latter  (Hos  1*),  and 
the  fact  that  weaning  took  place  at  two  or  three 
years  from  birth  (2  Mac  7*%  cf .  Gn  21*,  1  S  I"). 
The  detail  is  of  importance  against  the  purely 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  chapter,  smce  it 
is  to  the  point  only  in  a  narrative  of  fact.  The 
name  is  symbolical,  embodying  Hoeea's  conviction 
that  Israel  had  forfeited  its  daim  to  J^s  protec- 
tion :  '  call  his  name  Lo-ammi ;  for  ye  (the  Israel- 
ites) are  lo'ammV  (i.e.  'not  ray  people,'  cf.  Hos  1" 
RV),  Hos  1*.  For  symbolical  names  given  to  other 
actual  children,  cf.  Mauer-shalal-hash-baz, 
Shkae-Jashub.  Nothing  further  is  known  of 
the  person  Lo-ammi.  The  name  occurs  again  in 
Hos  2"  [Heb.  *]  BVm,  and  also  in  the  Hebrew  in 
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LOAN 


LOCUST 


2'  [Eng.  1"]  i  but  in  both  these  cases  the  name  or 
phrase  refers  to  the  people  of  Israel.  Thus  2^ 
[Eng.  l**]  may  be  translated,  *  And  instead  of  that 
vhich  was  said  to  them,  Ye  are  Lo-ammi  ({.«.  '  not 
my  people'),  it  shall  be  said  onto  them  (re  are) 
sons  of  the  living  Grod ' ;  and  similarly  2*  [Eng. 
2**]  'And  I  will  say  onto  Lo-ammi,  Thou  art 
Ammi  {i.e.  '  my  people').'  Both  these  passages  in 
«'hich  the  name  of  Hosea's  son  is  actually  applied 
to  the  people  of  Israel  have  be<m  regarded  by  certain 
writers  as  later  additions  to  the  Bk.  of  Hosea ; 
on  l'»-2>[Heb.  2>-»]cf.Wellh.,  Nowaok,  ad  loc.,  and 
Cheyne  in  W.  R.  Smith's  Prophets,  p.  xviii ;  and 
on  [Heb.  2«»-»]  Nowack,  ad  loc.  Zee  13*  is  an 
interestiiig  and  suggestive  parallel  passage. 

G.  B.  Gray. 

LOAN.— See  Debt,  vol.  L  p.  679. 

LOCK.— See  Key,  toL  iL  p.  83& 

LOCDBT.  — The  following  words  in  the  Heb. 
refer  to  varioua  species  of  the  Orthopiera,  viz.: — 

1.  ny^(!  'arbeh.  This  is  usually  the  generic  name 
for  locnsts,  and  the  one  most  frequently  used  in 
the  OT  (Ex  lO^"  etc).  It  la  probably  derived 
from  nyj  Hlbdh,  signifying  to  multiply,  and  is 
highly  descriptive  oithe  fecundity  of  these  insects. 
It  is  limited  by  the  description  (Lv  11"),  which 
makes  it  one  of  the  '  flying  creeping  things  that 

?;o  upon  all  four,  which  have  legs  above  their 
eet,  to  leap  yrithal  upon  the  earth.'  It  shares 
these  characteristics  with  the  □j[^9  9<d'dm,  bald 
locust,  Si-n  hargdl,  AV  beetle  (impossible,  as  the 
beetle  does  '  not  leap ;  it  may  oe,  as  in  RV, 
'cricket'),  and  s;^  ndgdb,  gratshopper.    In  four 

5 laces  only  AV  tr.  it  'grasshopper'  (Jg  6*  7", 
ob  39»,  Jer  46").  In  all  these  KV  has  '  locust.' 
Wherever  'arbeh  is  used,  reference  is  made  either 
to  its  numbers  or  its  destmctiveness.  It  is  evident 
that  the  word  refers  to  the  migratory  species, 
which  are  snoh  a  terrible  plague  in  the  East.  The 
two  which  do  the  greatest  damage  are  (Edmoda 
migratoria  and  Acridittm  peregrinum.  'These 
species  are  endemic  in  the  deserts  south-east  and 
soath  of  Palestine,  and  at  irregular  intervals 
spread  northward  and  eastward. 

2.  o$^g  toF&m,  irriUrp,  attaeiu  (Lv  11").  This  is 
one  of  uie  edible  leapers  defined  in  the  previous 
verse.  The  obsolete  root  signifies  to  swallow  or 
deeour.  The  Talmud,  which  is  the  authority  for 
the  EV  bald  locust,  says  that  it  has  a  smooth  head. 
Tristram  snj^ests  the  species  of  Truxalis,  which 
are  common  m  Palestine. 

3.  Vlrjo i^ofyd/^perhaps ' galloper,'  6<t>ieitdxil*>  ophio- 
machus  (Lv  11«),  tr.  AV  'beetle'  [quite  inedible], 
KV  *  cricket,'  is  another  of  the  edible  species,  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  others  in  the  list.  But,  as 
there  is  no  hint  of  the  qualities  of  this  kind,  we 
must  be  content  to  confess  our  ignorance.  The 
LXX  gness  of  a  serpent  killer  has  no  foundatioiu 

4.  3)0  IjAgdb,  perh.  'concealer  («c.  of  the  sun),' 
ixpit,  locusta.  It  is  evidently  one  of  the  devouring 
spieoies,  and  is  tr.  in  one  place  AV  and  RV  '  locnst 
(2  Ch  7W),  while  in  the  others  (Lv  II",  Nu  13»,  Eo 
12*,  Is  40**)  it  is  translated  'grasshopper.'  What 
species  it  is  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Its 
occnrrenoe  in  the  list  with  'arbeh,  sol'Am,  and 
hargdl  makes  it  sure  that  it  was  known  to  the 
Israelites,  and  distinguishable  from  the  other 
edible  insects  mentioned. 

5.  S^y  (pausal  form)  zHAzal  (Dt  28^,  is  tr.  by 
the  LXX  ipvalftri,  and  Vnlg.  rubigo  =  blight  or 
mildeto.  But  it  is  much  more  proMtUe  that  this 
is  a  word  referring  to  the  tehizzing,  whirring,  or 
rushing  of  the  wings  of  the  locusts  (cf.  Is  18>),  or 
the  stndnlation  (of  legs  against  sheath  of  wing). 

6.  [3i]  ggb,  only  in  pi.  d<3j  (Is  33*) ;  'H  gCbai 
(Am  7',  AV  'grasshoppers,'  m.  'green  worms,'  RV 


'locusts');  3^1  g6b,  'aHi  gdbai  (Nah  3"),  AV  'great 
grasshoppers,'  KV  'swarms of  gitisshoppers.'  Th« 
LXX  tr.  all  these  dcpii.  Some  have  supposed  (see 
Driver  on  Am  7')  this  word  to  refer  to  the  larval  state 
of  the  locust,  but  there  is  no  certain  proof  of  it. 

7.  Dt}  aSz&m,  'lopper'  or  'shearer.'  The  two 
lists  of  four  devourers  (Jl  1*  2*)  have  perplexed 
commentators.  'Arbeh,  which  is  second  m  the 
first  list  and  first  in  the  second,  is,  as  seen 
above,  the  most  generic  name  for  locust.  In 
the  tint  list  it  is  said  that  that  which  the 
gdz&m,  '  palmerworm,'  hath  left  hath  the  'arbeh, 
'  locust,'  eaten ;  that  which  tho'arbeh  hatli  left  hath 
the  yele^,  'canker worm,'  eaten  ;  and  that  which 
the  yelek  hath  left  hath  the  hasil,  'caterpillar,' 
eaten.  In  the  second  list  it  is  said,  '  I  will  restore 
to  you  the  years  which  the  'arbeh  hath  eaten,  the 
yelejf,  and  the  Adfti,  and  the  gtttdm.'  This  dis- 
crepancy in  the  order  in  lists  found  in  successive 
passages  of  the  same  author,  creates  an  insuper- 
able difficulty  in  determining  with  certainty  the 
destroyers  intended.  The  attempt  to  identify 
them  as  successive  steps  in  the  development  of  the 
locust  is  defeated  by  the  want  of  accord  between 
the  two  passages.   (See  Palhbrworu). 

8.  p^;  yele^,  prob.  '  lopper,'  dxplt,  fipcuxot,  bruchtu, 
eankermorm,  caterpillar.  The  expression  (Nali 
31s.  Mj^  <  sword  snail  devour  thee  like  the  yelek  ; 
make  thyself  many  as  the  yelek ;  make  thyself 
many  as  the  'arbeh  .  .  .  the  ydek  spoileth  (m. 
spreadeth  himself)  and  flieth  away,  has  been 
supposed  to  imply  that  the  yel^  is  the  larval  sta^e 
of  the  locnst  up  to  the  time  of  the  evolntioB  of  its 
wings.  But  as  it  is  said  that  the  yelek  flies  away, 
the  passage  is  not  decisive.  The  yelelf  is  spoken  of 
as  coming  after  the  'arbeh  (Ps  ros**),  before  and 
after  (Jl  1'  2").  In  the  passage  in  Ps,  AV  has 
'caterpillar,'  RV  ' cankerworm.'  In  Joel  both 
VSS  have  'cankerworm.'  In  Jer  61'*-*'  AV  has 
'caterpillars,'  RV  'cankerworm.'  In  the  latter 
verse  the  creature  is  said  to  be  '  rough.' 

9.  Vpo  IfdiO,  'finisher,'  <l«o<»,  ^poOxot,  ipual^v, 
rubigo,  teruoo,  caterpillar.  This  discrepancy  of 
tr.  in  the  VSS  makes  the  meaning  of  this  word 
uncertain.  It  occurs  after  'arbeh  (1  K  8",  2  Cli 
6").  befoiw  it  (Ps  78«,  Is  33*),  after  yelelt  (Jl  I*  2*). 
In  all  the  passages  the  context  seems  to  point  to 
the  destroying  locust  in  some  of  its  forms. 

The  destructdveness  of  locusts  is  often  referred  to 
in  Scripture.  It  is  compared  with  that  of  a  mighty 
army  ( Jl  2*'*).  They  are  perhaps  the  most  terrible  of 
all  the  scourges  of  Bible  lands.  Their  swarms  fill 
the  air,  darkening  the  sky.  and  the  noise  of  ineir 
wings  resembles  the  pattering  of  a  heavy  rain.  They 
fly  with  great  rapidity,  and  towards  nightfall  they 
light  wherever  they  may  happen  to  be ;  and  such 
are  their  numbers  that  tney  often  break  the 
branches  of  the  trees  to  whicn  they  cling.  The 
flying  locust  eats  comparatively  little,  but  will  not 
disdain  any  green  thmg  that  may  be  in  his  waj 
But  as  the  swarm  invariably  resumes  its  tli<;ht  as 
soon  as  the  snn  has  warmed  it  a  little  (Nah  3"), 
and  does  not  return,  it  has  not  time  to  destroy 
all  the  vegetation.  Often  a  swarm  comes  and  goea 
away  without  having  done  much  harm.  But  such 
of  the  females  as  are  ready  to  lay  their  eggs  begin 
as  soon  as  they  alight  to  moisten  the  spot  of  earth 
with  a  secretion  from  their  tails,  and  excavate  in 
the  softened  soil  holes  in  which  they  deposit  thv 
ovisac,  which  often  contains  as  many  as  a  hundred 
eggs.  The  next  morning  the  swarm  flies  away, 
and  at  night  other  femabs  deposit  their  eggs  at 
their  new  resting-places.    It  is  the  larvte  of  these 


eggs  which  work  the  devastation  which  makes 
the  locust  so  great  a  scourge.  When  a  swarm  of 
locusts  appears,  the  first  care  of  the  owners  of 
lands  and  gturdens  is  to  prevent  them  from  alight- 
ing on  their  grounds.  For  this  purpose  they  Mat 
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pans,  and  shout,  and  fire  guna,  and  make  all 
manner  of  noise.  The  locusts,  which  are  easily 
frightened,  may  thus  be  compelled  to  seek  another 
resting-place.  Bnt  finally  the  vast  swarm  alights. 
The  people  then  pour  out  into  the  fields  and  ear- 
dens,  and  catch  as  many  as  possible,  and  place 
them  in  sacks,  in  which  they  are  either  pounded 
to  death  or  drowned.  The  same  hunt  is  repeated 
the  next  morning,  before  the  sun  is  up,  while  the 
locusts,  chilled  by  the  night  air,  and  weighted  with 
the  dew,  are  still  unable  to  fly  (Nah  3").  As  soon 
as  they  are  gone  the  search  for  their  eggs  begins. 
The  government  either  enforces  a  per  capita  con- 
tribntion  of  these  e.^gs,  or  offers  a  price  for  them 
by  weight.  With  all  the  exertions  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  persons,  however,  vast  numbers  of  the 
eggs  escape  their  search,  and  in  about  fifteen  to 
twenty  days  hatch  out.  The  black  larvce  now  spread 
like  a  pall  over  the  land,  eating  every  green  thing, 
even  snipping  the  bark  off  the  trees.  As  they 
cannot  fly,  they  convert  the  district  around  whicn 
they  were  hatched  into  a  desert,  until,  after  a 
month  to  forty  days,  their  wings  are  grown,  and 
they  fly  away  to  begin  in  other  places  their  round 
of  devastation.  The  Arab,  name  for  them  \ajer&d, 
from  a  root  signifying  to  strip.  The  march  of 
these  destroyers  is  arrested  in  various  ways.  The 
people  dig  trenches  in  their  pathway,  and,  when 
these  are  full  of  the  creatures,  turn  back  the  earth 
and  bury  them,  or  turn  water  into  the  trenches  and 
drown  tnem.  They  often  kindle  fires  in  their  path- 
way, and  drive  them  into  the  flames.  Besides  the 
damage  done  by  locusts  in  their  various  stages  of 
development  in  devouring  vegetation,  they  choke 
the  wells  and  streams,  which  are  often  filled  by 
their  innumerable  carcases,  and  so  deli  led  that  their 
waters  are  no  longer  drinkable.  When  driven  by 
strong  winds  into  the  sea  or  rivers,  their  bodies 
are  piled  in  prodigious  heaps  along  the  shore  or 
bank,  and  breed  pestilence  by  their  intolerable 
elllavia. 

Locusts  are  unable  to  fly  against  the  wind. 
Their  wings  become  entangled.,  and  they  are '  tossed 
up  and  down'  (Ps  109^),  and  fall  to  the  ground. 
They  are  certainly  used  as  food,  and  were  doubt- 
less part  of  the  oiet  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  3*). 
The  writer  has  seen  them  toasted  and  eaten.  The 
Arabs  stew  them  with  clarified  butter,  after  tearing 
ofT  the  head,  legs,  and  wings.  They  are  said  to  be 
dried  and  ground  to  meal  in  some  places. 

Locusts  are  mentioned  once  in  the  NT  (Rev  9*'") 
as  monsteia,  in  the  likeness  of  war  horses,  with 
hair  like  women,  teeth  like  lions,  breastplates  like 
iron,  tails  with  stings  like  scorpions,  their  king 
being  Abaddon  or  Apollyon,  the  angel  of  the  abyss. 

See  on  the  whole  subject  of  tnis  article  the 
elaborate  'Excursus  on  Locusts'  in  Driver's  Joel 
and  Amos,  82  fL,  and  the  literature  there  cited. 

G.  E.  Post. 

LOD,  IiTDDl        LXX  AM  in  1  Ch  8"  [A; 

B  om.],  Ezr  2»,  Neh  7" ;  AiSSa  in  Neh  11»  [AB«* 
om.l,  1  Mac  11";  NT  AiSSa)  is  identified  a.s  the 
Arabic  Ludd,  a  village  in  the  plain  of  Sharon 
about  10  miles  S.E.  of  Joppa  on  tlie  way  to  Jeru- 
salem. From  a  distance  its  appearance  is  pleasant 
and  picturesque,  occupying  a  fertile  hollow  in  the 
great  undulating  plam,  surrounded  by  gardens  of 
olive  and  various  fruit  trees,  and  situated  near  a 
valley  that  leads  into  the  river  'Aujeh.  The 
villags  itself  is  very  dilapidated,  a  haunt  of  dirt 
diseases,  the  effect  of  moaem  squalor  being  inten- 
sified by  the  presence  of  noble  ruins  testiQring  to 
former  proeperity. 

1.  BwU  references. — Lod  is  alluded  to  in  1  Ch  8" 
as  having  been  built  along  with  Ono  by  Shemed 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  villages  shared  in  the  tribulations  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  and  a  considerable  number 


of  them  returned  under  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah  (Ear  2»,  Neh  V  11"). 

The  most  interesting  allusion  to  Lydda  is  in  the 
NT,  where  it  is  recoraed  that  St.  Peter  visited 
the  saints  there,  and  healed  ^Eneas,  and  when 
there  received  the  urgent  request  to  go  to  Joppa 
on  behalf  of  Dorcas  (Ac  Q*"  ™). 

2.  General  history. — Besides  being  dose  to  the 
road  from  Joppa  leading  eastward  to  Jerusalem, 
Lydda  was  also  on  the  great  caravan  route  be- 
tween Babylon  and  Egypt.  Camels  laden  with 
rich  merchandise  from  Baghdad,  Aleppo,  Damas- 
cus, and  the  region  beyond  Galilee,  and  protected 
by  armed  attendants,  were  constantly  defiling 
through  Shechem,  resting  at  Lydda  and  Ono,  and 

riing  on  through  Gaza  to  Egypt.  Joseph  would 
taken  by  the  Ishmaelites  along  this  route. 
The  manufacture  and  repair  of  such  requisites 
for  the  journey  as  sacks,  saddles,  and  strappings, 
would  create  the  skilled  labour  in  cloth,  leather, 
wrod,  and  metal  that  made  the  neighbouring  Ono 
':he  valley  of  craftsmen'  (Neh  H").  During  the 
Jewish  wars  of  independence,  the  frequent  sieges, 
change  of  ownership,  and  general  lawlessness  of 
Jaffa  would  encourage  the  transit  of  goods  by  land 
until,  under  more  settled  government,  commerce 
naturally  ohose  the  cheaper  mode  of  conveyance 
by  sea.  In  this  way,  by  a  peaceful  necessity  of 
trade,  apart  from  the  devastations  of  war,  Lydda, 
like  Aleppo  and  other  towns  of  the  caravan  route, 
fell  into  insignificance  and  silent  decay. 

3.  Non-biolioal  references. — Lydda  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus  as  one  of  the  eleven  toparchies  or 
chief  sections  of  the  kingdom  of  Judsea  over  which 
Jerusalem  presided  {BJ  m.  iii.  5).  Along  with 
Apheerema  and  Ramathaim  it  was  taken  from 
Samaria  and  restored  to  Jerusalem  by  Demetrius 
Nikator,  B.C.  152  (1  Mac  10"  11";  Jos.  Ant.  XIII. 
iv.  9).  Its  inhabitants  were  wantonly  sold  into 
slavery  by  Cassins,  and  restored  to  freedom  by 
Antony  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  xL  2,  xiL  2-6).  Cestius 
Gallus,  who  inflicted  such  loss  upon  Joppa,  also 
burnt  Lydda  and  killed  about  fifty  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, the  majority  being  absent  attending  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  at  Jerusalem  (Jos.  BJ  II. 
xix.  1).  Soon  afterwards  it  was  rebuilt,  and  was 
a  town  of  considerable  wealth  and  importance 
when  it  surrendered  to  Vespasian  on  his  way  to 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  BJ  nr.  viiL  1).  About 
this  period  Lydda  was  famous  as  a  seat  of  Rab- 
binical learning.  In  the  early  Christian  centuries 
it  was  of  su£Bcient  importance  to  be  made  the  seat 
of  a  bishop.  Its  bishop  took  part  in  the  Council 
of  Niciea,  and,  later  on,  Pelagius  appeared  before 
an  ecclesiastical  assembly  there  on  a  charge  of 
heresy,  and,  amid  considerable  tumult,  was  ac- 
quitted. 

Lydda  and  St.  George. — The  celebrated  St. 
George,  called  by  the  Moslems  el-Khudr,  'the 
ever-green  or  undying,'  was  bom  at  Lydda  in  the 
3rd  cent.,  and  is  said  to  have  died  there.  The 
beautiful  cathedral  church  of  St.  George  was  built 
over  his  reputed  tomb.  On  account  of  its  fortress- 
like appearance,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Moslems 
when  they  invaded  the  land.  After  being  rebuilt 
with  much  magnificence  by  the  Crusaders,  it  was 
demolished  by  Saladin  in  1191,  after  the  disaster 
of  ^um  ^attin,  where  a  disorderly  rabble,  bearing 
the  name  and  mission  of  the  Cross,  was  annihil- 
ated on  the  reputed  Mount  of  Beatitudes. 

After  so  many  years  of  conflict,  the  church  now 
enjoys  a  truce  of  dilapidation,  with  a  mosque  in 
one  end  of  the  ruin  and  a  Greek  church  in  the 
other. 

From  the  2nd  cent,  onwards  Lydda  was  called 
Diospolis,  but  the  old  name  was  never  ^iiite  super- 
seded, and  in  the  Arabic  Ludd  survives  to  the 
present  day. 
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LiTiRATURE.— Robinson,  BRP*  U.  244-248;  Ouirin,  JwUe, 
i.  322  tr. ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  Southern  Pal.  103-107 ; 
Neubauer,  Oiog.  du  Talm.  790.;  Boh&tet.HJP  (Index,  i. 
Lydda  ■) ;  Buhl,  OAP  197.  G.  M.  MACKIE. 


LODOEUS  (B  AoaJoIoi  v.**,  AoJotoj  v.«>,  A  AoX- 
Satot;  AV  Saddens,  Daddeus;  1  Es  S*  **  ["•« 
LXX]). — The  '  captain  in  theplace  of  the  treasury ' 
(or  '  at  the  place  Casiphia,'  Ezr  8"),  to  whom  Ezra 
sent,  while  encamped  on  the  river  Theras,  for 
Levites  to  accompany  him  on  the  return.  He  is 
'-ailed  Iddo  in  Ezr  8*'.  The  form  AoSaXot  appears 
I*  have  arisen  from  repeating  the  S  in  'y^'>^  '  to 
l.ldo.'  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

LO-DEBAR  (in  2  S  9^  »  TjT  Sh,  B  AaJa/Sdp,  A  Aa/9a- 
Sapl ;  in  17"  rt"?,  BA  Awio/Sdp,  Luc.  AaSoSdp).— 
A  place  in  Gilead,  near  to,  and  apparently  east 
from,  Mahanaim.  It  was  the  retreat  of  Mephi- 
bosheth  till  he  was  summoned  to  court  by  David, 
2  S  9*- It  is  mentioned  also  upon  the  occasion 
of  David's  flight  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  IT'-". 
The  site  has  not  been  recovered. 

Wellhausen  and  Nowack  (in  their  Comm.  ad 
loe.)  and  Buhl  (GAP  71),  following  Grfttz,  find  the 
proper  name  Lo-debar  also  in  Am  6",  where  EVV 
(followed  by  Driver)  read  and  tr.  t^t  '  a  thing  of 
nought.'  Ix>-debar  is  perhaps  intended  in  the 
of  Jos  13".    See  Debih,  No.  2.       J.  A.  Sblbie. 

LODOE. — To  lodge  is  in  AV  nearly  always  to 
spend  the  night,  as  Jos  8'  'Joshua  lodged  that 
ni"ht  among  the  people ' ;  Rn  1>*  '  where  thou 
lodgest,  I  will  lodge ' ;  Job  31"  '  the  stranger  did 
not  lodge  in  the  street :  but  I  opened  my  doors  to 
the  traveller ' ;  Zeph  2"  '  both  the  cormorant  and 
the  bittern  shall  lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it.' 
In  OT  that  is  always  the  meaning.  The  verb  is 
some  part  of  or  p^,  except  in  Jos  2> '  And  they 
went,  and  came  into  an  harlot's  house,  named 
Kahab,  and  lodged  there '  (.T?(!>i3?5M,  RV  '  and  lay 
there');  and  4'  'the  place  where  they  lo<iged,' 
Heb.  j^"^,  elsewhere  translated  '  lodging*  (2  K  19^, 
Is  1(F«)  'lodging  place'  (Jos  4»,  Jer  9>),  'inn,' 
with  RV  '  lodging  place '  (Gn  42"  43".  Ex  4").  In 
Apocr.  and  NT  we  find  'lodge'  as  the  tr.  of  (1) 
aSSiioiuu,  To  6'-  9»,  Sir  14",  Mt  21"  ;  (2)  KaraXia, 
Sir  \4?*-  Lk  9"  :  (3)  Kotfido/uu,  1  Mac  11« ;  (4) 
KaTa<rK7,i>&a,  Mt  13'»,  Mk  4"  Lk  13".  In  all  these 
places  the  meaning  of  '  lodge '  is  '  spend  the 
night.'  But  we  also  find  feWpw  so  translated  in 
Ac  IQO-  IS-"."  21"  28',  and  Hrt(ev6oiMi  in  Sir  29", 
and  then  the  meaning  is,  if  trans.,  'receive  as  a 
guest,'  '  entertain,'  or  if  intrans.  '  be  entertained,' 
■  be  a  guest.'  Thus  the  only  meanings  that  the 
verb  to  lodge  has  in  AV  and  RV  are  (1)  pass  the 
night  in  a  place,  and  (2)  entertain  one  or  be  enter- 
tained by  one  as  a  guest  For  the  meaning  '  pass 
the  night '  see  Shal^.  //  Henry  VI.  L  i.  80 — 

'  Did  be  so  often  lodge  in  open  Held, 
In  winter's  cold,  and  summer's  parohing  hekt, 
To  conquer  France,  his  true  InheritanoeT' 

Rom.  and  Jul.  II.  iii.  36— 

'  And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie.' 
Macbeth,  u.  ii.  26— 

*  There  are  two  lodged  together. 
One  oried,  "  God  bless  us ! "  and  "  Amen^'  the  other.' 

And  for  the  sense  of  '  entertain '  or  '  be  enter- 
tained,' He  13'  Tind.  '  Be  not  forgetfull  to  lodge 
stranngers ' ;  Taming  of  Shrew,  IV.  ii.  107— 
'  And  In  my  house  you  shall  be  Mendly  lodged.' 
Lodge  as  a  subet.  occurs  but  twice:  (I)  Is  1* 
*  And  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage  in  a 
vineyard,  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers' 
(.•i;''>a  found  elsewhere  only  Is  24",  AV  '  cottage,' 
RV  '  hut' ;  it  is  the  watch-tower  [Mt  21"  Mk  12'] 
or  hut  in  which  the  caretaker  of  the  vineyard 


dwells  while  the  crop  is  ripening  until  it  li 
gathered  in  :  see  Wetzstein  in  Delitzsch's  Job, 
11.  74  f.,  and  art.  Booth,  with  illnstration  nndei 
<3t7CUMBEE)  ;  (2)  Jth  3'  '  Behold,  our  houses,  and 
all  our  places,  and  all  our  fields  of  wheat,  and 
flocks,  and  herds,  and  all  the  lodges  of  our  tents, 
lie  before  thy  face '  (ol  /idvSpai  tUv  aKrivSni  iiiuir  ; 
RV  '  the  sheepcotes  of  our  tents,'  as  AV  in  2" 
for  the  same  word;  'lodges'  is  from  the  Genera 
Bible,  which  has  '  lodge '  also  in  2"). 

Lodging  or  lodging  place  is  fonnd  in  both  mean- 
ings mlonging  to  the  verb  lodge:  (I)  a  place  to 
spend  the  night  in,  as  Jer  9*  'Oh  that  !  bad  in 
the  wilderness  »  lodging  place  of  wayfaring  men ' 
(I^^ij) ;  Sir  U"  '  He  uaU  lodge  in  a  lodging  where 
good  things  are'  (rartiXiuia) ;  (2)  a  place  of  enter- 
tainment, only  Ac  28*  and  Philem  "  (ieria). 

J.  HaS'HNGS. 

LOFT  (from  the  Scand.,  but  the  same  as  Anglo- 
Saxon  l^t,  the  sky)  is  used  twice  in  AV.  In  1  K 
17"  it  means  an  upper  room  in  a  house,  '  And  he 
took  him  out  of  her  bosom,  and  carried  him  uj) 
into  a  loft,  where  he  abode,  and  laid  him  upon  his 
own  bed '  RV  '  into  the  chamber ').  Else- 

where !\ij)L  is  tr.  'chamber,'  'upper  chambor,' '  par- 
lour,' etc.  (out  see  Moore  on  Jg  S").  LXX  has  inrtpvof, 
its  usual  word  for  n;^a^ ;  Vulg.  coenaculum,  whence 
Wye.  1382,  '  sowping  place,'  i.e.  supper  room,  but 
1388 'soter,' i.e.  upper  room;  Dou.  'upper  chamber'; 
'  loft '  is  the  Bishops'  word.  In  Ac  20"  it  means  one 
of  the  storeys  of  a  bouse,  '  Eutychus  .  .  .  fell  down 
from  the  third  loft '  (otA  toO  Tpurrtyou,  RV  '  from 
the  third  storey ' ;  Vulg.  de  tertio  ctenaculo ;  Wye. 
'  from  the  third  stage  or  souping  place ' ;  Tind. 
'  from  the  thyrde  lofte,'  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
versions).  Ct.  Gn  6"  Tind.  '  And  the  dore  of  the 
arcke  shalt  thou  sette  in  the  syde  of  it :  and  thou 
shalt  make  it  with  three  loftes  oae  above  an  other.' 
In  Scots  a  'lofted'  house  was  a  house  of  more 
than  one  storey.  Jamieson  quotes  from  Scott, 
Waverley,  i.  298,  '  Ian  nan  Chaist«r8  mansion,  a 
high  rude-looking  square  tower,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  lofted  house,  that  is,  a  building  of  two 
stories.'  J.  Hastikos. 

LOFTINESS.— The  adj.  'lofty'  is  used  UteraUy 
as  in  Is  67*  '  upon  a  lofty  and  high  mountain ' ; 
and  also  metaphorically  when  it  means  '  haughtv,' 
as  Is  2"  '"The  lofty  looks  of  man  shall  oe 
humbled ' ;  so  the  adv.  which  occurs  only  in  Ps 
73»  'They  speak  loftily'  (dr^,  RVm  'from  on 
high').  Loftiness  is  only  metaphorical,  haughti- 
ness. Is  2"  '  the  loftiness  of  man  shall  be  bowed 
down'  (ayp}  ni.iji),  and  Jer  48*  'his  loftiness' 
(^.Tjl).  Cf.  Shaks.  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  V.  L  11— 
*  His  humour  is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory ' ; 
Sandys,  Sermons,  107,  '  Another  exposition  is,  to 
make  this  a  proper  mean  to  keep  and  conserve 
unity,  rather  than  a  way  only  to  diminish  lofti- 
ness and  pride.'  J.  Hastings. 

LOQ.— See  VTeiohtb  and  Measures. 

LOOOS  (i  \trfm)  signified  in  classical  Greek  bcth 
Word  (verhvm,  sermo,  oratio)  and  Reason  {ratio), 
but  in  biblical  Greek  is  used  only  in  the  formei 
sense,  except  in  a  few  passages  where  it  means 
•account'  (e.g.  Mt  18".  Ro  14"  Ac  20«),  and  a 
few  brief  phrases  in  which  the  sense  of  'reason' 
more  plainly  appears  (Ac  10"  rbi  Xdryif,  '  for  what 
reason ' ;  18"  '  reason  would '  icotA  X/ryoii ;  2  Mac  4", 
3  Mac  7»  rapi  Xiyof).  By  the  LXX  it  is  used  to 
tr.  i;^  {tBord)  and  its  poetic  synonyms  if  k  and  .njp. 
In  NT  it  signifies  a  verbal  atterance,  then  discourse, 
speech,  instruction,  narrative,  and,  when  applied 
to  God,  either  a  specific  divine  utterance,  or  revela- 
tion in  general,  or  the  Scriptures  as  the  communi- 
cation of  God's  mind  and  will.   Finally,  it  (i 
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•mployed  by  St.  John  to  denominate  the  Son  of 
God,  both  before  and  after  His  incarnation.  This 
latter  use  gives  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  which 
the  present  article  is  to  describe. 

St.  John's  peculiar  use  of  Logoe  is  found  six 
times,  namely,  Gospel  P  (three  times)  and  >*, 
where  we  read  simply  '  the  Word,'  1  Jn  1'  '  the 
Word  of  life,'  Eev  19" '  the  Word  of  God.'  [1  Jn  5' 
of  TR  and  AY  is  spurioas].  In  Rev  19"  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  conouering  Christ,  since  His  propess 
is  the  triumph  of  the  divine  revelation,  of  wnicn  He 
ia  both  agent  and  substance.  The  title  naturally 
•asociates  itself  with  the  author's  Logos  doctrine, 
either  exhibiting  an  approach  to  it  or  an  applica- 
tion of  it,  accormng  to  the  dates  we  assign  to  the 
Gospel  and  the  Apoc. ;  for  in  the  Gospel  the 
Logos  is  identified  with  the  historical  Chnst  (1^*), 
and  in  the  Apoc.  Christ  is  aflSrmed  to  be  the 
divine  agent  of  revelation  and  redonption  {t.g. 
l"-*-"  6»21»22»).  The  reference  of  IJn  1>  to  t£e 
per8<MiaI  Logos  is  disputed  {e.g.  Westcott,  Comm.); 
bat  the  verbs  used,  the  parallelism  with  the  pro- 
logne  of  the  (Jospel,  and  the  clear  reference  of  v.» 
to  the  incarnation,  indicate  that  here  also  Logos 
means  the  personal  Word  (so  Haupt,  Schmid, 
Weiss,  ete.),  although  the  subject  of  the  Epistle  is 
not  the  person  of  the  Logos,  but  the  life  which  He 
possesses  and  has  manifested.  It  is,  however, 
from  the  prologue  of  the  Gospel  that  we  must 
derive  St.  John^  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  Yet  the 
prologue  is  illuminated  by  many  passages  of  both 
the  Gospel  and  the  first  Ep.;  for,  though  with 
historicaJ  fideli^  St.  John  does  not  impute  to 
Christ  his  own  Logos  terminology,  the  latter  was 
evidently  meant  to  be  supportMi  by  Christ's  self- 
testimony  which  the  Gospel  records  and  the 
Epistle  implies.  Nowhere  else  in  NT  is  the  term 
Logos  certainly  applied  to  Christ.  He  4''  has  often 
been  so  understood,  while  others  {e.g.  Ktistlin, 
Bleek,  Delitzsch)  see  in  it,  at  least,  an  approach  to 
the  Johannean  usage;*  but  the  context  and 
adjectives  used  have  led  most  commentators  to 
refer  the  phrase  to  revelation,  written  or  un- 
written. Neither  should  1  P  1»  nor  2  P  3»  he 
understood  of  the  personal  Logos. 

We  shall  first  state  St.  Johirs  doctrine,  and  then 
discuss  the  reason  for  his  peculiar  terminology. 

I.  St.  John's  Doctrine  is  that  Jesus  Chrut  is 
the  real  incarnation  of  an  eternally  divine  person 
(elsewhere  called  by  him  *  the  bnly-liegotten  Son '  of 
God,  Jn  »  3"- 1  Jn  4» ;  a  term  which  declares 
His  Sonship  to  be  unique ;  in  Jn  I"  Tregelles  and 
WH  with  much  force  prefer  the  reading  'only- 
begotten  €tod'),  who  has  ever  been  the  medium 
through  whom  God  (called  4  ffeit  in  antithesis  to 
the  Logos,  and  '  Father '  in  antithesis  to  the  '  Son  ') 
has  exercised  His  activity  in  relation  to  the  finite 
universe,  and  who,  as  the  perfect  manifestation  of 
God's  nature  and  will,  is  called  the  Word  (Logos). 
In  w.'-*  of  the  prologue  the  relation  of  the  L^gos 
to  God  is  stated.  '  In  the  beginning '  of  all  finite, 
temporal  existence — a  phrase  suggested  doubtless 
by  Gn  1* — the  Logos  vxu.  He  Mlongs,  therefore, 
to  the  superfinite  category  of  being,  and  is  an 
eternal  person.  His  existence  is  then  more  specifi- 
rally  d^ned  as  to  both  His  personality  and  essential 
Deity.  '  The  Logos  was  with  (t^Ai,  towards)  God 
{rir  Btiw),'  t.«.  eternally  in  relation  to  God,  and, 
therefore,  a  distinct  personality  from  i  Beds,  but 
in  intimate  communion  with  Him  {rpdt).  'The 
Logos  was  God  {Beit),'  i.e.  in  His  essential  nature 
He  was  Deity.  The  formality  of  these  condensed 
statements,  as  well  as  the  emphatic  repetition, 
'the  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,'  forbid 

•  Oiimm  (Clavit :  followed  by  Thayer,  Zmc.)  gives  this  M  • 
■olitaor  instance  of  the  age  of  tx>go8  in  the  lense  of  the  divine 
mind  or  reason ;  bnt  for  this  there  is  neither  necessity  in  the 
context  nor  warrant  in  NT  usuKes. 


the  idea  that  they  are  not  to  be  taken  literally 
(against  Beyschlag,  Bib.  Theol.  of  NT).  In  w.»-« 
the  activity  of  theXogos  in  relation  to  the  universe 
is  stated.  '  All  things  were  made  (came  into  exist- 
ence, iyirere)  throttgn  him,  and  without  him  was 
not  anything  made  uiat  hath  been  made ' ;  a  phrase 
which  describes  the  Logos  as  the  medium  of  the 
entire  creative  activity  ox  God,  and  which  excludes, 
at  least  by  implication,  the  notion  that  creation  was 
the  formation  of  the  cosmos  from  existing  matter.  * 
'  In '  the  Logos,  moreover,  '  was  life,'  i.e.  He  pos- 
sessed the  divine  fulness  of  physical,  rational,  and 
ethical  energy,  with  the  implication  that  all  the 
manifestations  of  life  in  the  universe  are  due  to 
His  activity  t  (cf.  Col  I".  Note  here  also  1  Jn 
!'••).  Hence  to  men,  endowed  with  intelligence, 
the  life  possessed  by  the  Logos  and  manifested  in 
creation  was  orisinally  the  illaminating  truth 
('the  light')  by  which  they  apprehended  God  and 
duty ;  out  when  man  became  immetaed  in  dark- 
ness (by  sin),  the  divine  light,  though  still  con- 
tinuing to  shine,  was  not  comprehended.  This 
divine  person  crowned  His  manifestation  of  God  by 
becoming  flesh, — an  expression  which  includes  the 
realitv  and  totality  of  Christ's  human  nature, 
the  identity  of  His  personality  with  that  of  the 
divine  Logos,  and,  when  taken  with  the  context, 
the  voluntariness  of  the  incarnation,  —  and  in 
the  flesh  manifested  to  His  disciples,  like  the 
Shechinah  in  the  tabernacle.  His  glory,  such  as 
became  God's  '  only -begotten  One,'  being  '  full  of 
grace  and  truth.'  Attested  by  the  Baptist  (vv.»-'- ") 
and  the  apostles  (vv,>^  "),  He  surpassed  the  earlier 
revelation  through  Moses  (w.'*-"),  tiioogh  after, 
as  before.  His  incarnation  He  was  rejected  by 
the  world,  and  even  by  the  Jews  (v."),  and  was 
received  only  by  the  true  children  ot  God  (w."- 
He,  however,  is  the  only,  bnt  perfect,  medium 
through  whom  God  is  known  (v."). 

From  this  summary  it  appears  (1)  that  6  Xiyot  is 
not  equivalent  to  i  Xtyun,  '  he  who  speaks,'  as  if 
the  term  were  used  because  Christ  was  the  teacher 
of  whom  St.  John  wrote ;  nor  to  6  '  the 

fromised  one' ;  but  is  a  designation  of  the  divine 
on  in  His  everlasting  function  of  revealer  of  God. 
(2)  That  Logoe  means  '  Word,'  not '  Reason,'  since 
it  represente  Him  as  the  personal  manifestation, 
not  of  a  part  of  the  Divue  Nature,  but  of  the 
whole  of  Deity  (cf.  14»- »).  (3)  That  the  purpose 
of  the  prologrue  was  to  summarily  express  the 
teaching  of  the  gospel  (see  20")  by  representing 
Jesus  as  the  real  incarnation  of  God  (cf.  1  Jn  ^  ^'), 
His  spoken  message  (Christianity)  as  the  expres- 
sion of  His  inmost  and  eternal  nature,  and  His 
historical  activity  in  the  flesh  as  the  crown  of 
all  other  manifestations  of  God,  since  these  were 
mediated  by  the  same  divine  person.  For  this 
purpose  the  term  Word  was  an  appropriate  means 
of  describing  the  Son  as  the  perfect  medium  of 
God's  self-revelation. 

II.  St.  John's  Teruinology.— In  discussing 
the  hiitoriccd  origin  of  St.  John's  teaching,  it  is 
fair  to  distinguish  between  the  source  of  the 
doctrine  and  of  the  phraseology  in  which  he  clothed 
it.  Writers  who  regard  the  doctrine  as  an  o^hoot 
of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  (see,  e.g.,  among 
more  recent  writers,  Holtzmann,  EirUeit.  in  das 
N.T.  p.  430,  and,  still  more  uncompromisingly, 
R^ville,  La  Doct.  du  Logos  dans  le  quat.  Mvang. 
et  dans  les  aeuvres  de  Phiion)  fail  to  do  justice  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  itself,  to  the  teach- 
ing concerning  Christ's  person  found  in  earlier 

*  Pbilo's  phrase,  Xayw  U  irm  iSxii  BuZ,  Si'  £  ritmrnt  i  uirftH 
lififMvfyur*  (da  Mmareh.  o.  6),  or  ««TirMv«rA|  (ds  Cherub,  o. 
S5),  is  quite  different  from  St.  John's. 

t  Uany  MSS  and  the  eariiest  Fathers  and  Versions  punctuate, 
'That  which  liath  been  made  in  him  was  life,'  and  WH  preiei 
this ;  but  the  perfect  would  then  seem  to  require  '  is,'  not '  was,' 
s  reading  not  sufficiently  supported  (see  Meyer,  Cotiun.  m 
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apostolic  literature,  and  to  theprofouiid differences 
between  Pbilo's  doctrine  and  St.  John's.  Thus  the 
Fourth  €!ospel  itself  indicates  that  the  historical 
personality  and  teaching  of  Jesus  was  the  primary 
source  from  which  the  writer  drew  his  belief  in 
the  Lord's  divinity  and  mediatorial  function  (see, 

lyi-ss  i2«-»  14''-"  le"-*  17».».  8.n  1837  20'^  *>•  i). 
As  the  author  appeals  to  historical  testimony  {e.g. 
1"  2"  14*  20»- ")  for  his  narrative,  so  the  prologue 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  narrative  which 
follows  it,  but,  while  evincing  the  writer's  reflection 
upon  the  nature  of  Christ,  evidently  appeals  to 
Christ  Himself  for  prrfof  of  the  doctrine.  More- 
over, St.  Paul  and  the  Ep.  to  the  Heb.  had  already 
set  forth  the  person  01  Christ  in  t«rms  which 
include  every  element  of  St.  John's  doctrine, 
though  in  ditterent  phraseology  (see  esp.  Col 
2»,  Ph  2^'|,  He  !>-*).  The  doctrine  of  ChrUt's 
eternal  diyine  Sonship,  and  His  function  as  revealer 
of  God  (note  tUiiv,  ira&yair/ui,  etc.),  was  therefore, 
long  before  St.  John  wrote,  an  explicit  belief  of  the 
Christians,  so  that  there  is  no  need  to  go  beyond 
the  sphere  of  apostolic  testimony  and  teaching  to 
account  for  the  substance  of  his  doctrine. 

The  difference  between  St.  John  and  Philo  will 
appear  later.  St.  John's  doctrine  therefore  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  philosophical  speculation, 
nor_  may  it  oe  rationalized  into  the  idea  that  in- 
telligence originated  the  universe,  or  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  realization  of  God's  eternal  thought. 
It  is  rather  the  careful  and  complete  statement, 
in  peculiar  and  signiticant  phraseology,  of  a  belief 
which  already  existed  in  the  apostolic  Chnrch, 
and  which  was  based  on  Christ's  own  testimony  as 
well  as  on  later  revelations  and  reflections. 

But  what  led  St.  John  to  use  his  peculiar  phrase- 
ology ? 

(a)  Its  source  has  been  found  by  many  in  the  OT 
and  in  post-canon.  Jewish  literature. 

In  On  creation  la  attributed  to  the  command  or  word  of  Ood, 
and  this  led  to  a  (^uaai-peraouification  of  the  divine  word  in 
later  poetical  deecnptions  of  creation  (Pe  83")  and  providence 
;P»  10. -■«  147"- 18  1488X  soil  more  emphatically  was  revelation 
called  '  the  word  of  the  Lord,'  and  hence  such' phrases  occur  as 
'the  wordot  the  Lord  came,' or  even  'the  word  which  Isaiah  saw' 
(Is  2',  so  Mic  11,  Am  li),  which  tended  to  represent  the  divine 
utterance  as  a  separate  and  continuous  object,  distinKUisbable 
from  the  spoken  and  written  word.  With  this  are  to  be  joined 
the  OX  representations  of  'the  angel  of  J",'  or  "of  God,'  or  'ot 
the  covenant'  (Gn  KC"  21"  18w  compared  with  a  8211  24' 
SliL  u  S2>». »  (rios  12")  1818,  Ex  8M 1*'"  2  J20  23  32M,  Jos  8"- 1» 
with  e>,  J;  21  fiS  611-  n-  K,  Zee  l'»  31,  Mai  31),  who  appears  now 
identical  with  and  now  distinguished  from  Uod ;  as  well  as  the 
apparent  personiflcations  ot  the  divine  '  name'  {Ex  23a,  1  K  S'-i", 
Is  3027,  Ps  641,  jer  10«,  and  iwrhaps  Dt  125-  ^  etc.)  and 
'presence'  fEx  SS",  Dt  4"  [RVl,  IsS3>)  and  'glory'  (Ex  831a 
[ct.  v.aoj  40M,  1  K  Sl'X  Certainly,  some  of  these  pasaages  repre- 
sent J"  as  revealing  Himself  through  a  special  personal  organ, 
whether  that  be  identtfled  with  a  divine  person  or  rc^^ardea  as 
a  created  agent  employed  by  such  (see  Oehler,  OT  Theol.  i  60). 
That  Heb.  thought  tended  to  conceive  of  the  medium  of  revela- 
tion as  personal  is  also  shown  by  the  description  of  '  wisdom ' 
(.-1737)  in  some  ot  the  later  books  (Job  Wf*-^,  and  especially  Pr 
S'i^X  though  it  Is  doubtful  if  the  language  amounts  to  more 
than  poetical  personification.  Heb.  belief  in  a  living  God,  in 
immediate  relation  to  the  world  and  to  Israel,  certainly  called 
for  no  intermediate  being  in  the  interest  of  philosophy,  and  the 
approaches  made  in  OT  toward  the  idea  ot  a  second  divine 
person  appear  chiefly  in  the  special  tbeophanies  and  other 
manifestations  ot  God  recorded  in  the  histor)' ;  yet  the  descrip- 
tion of  'wisdom,'  even  in  the  canon,  books,  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  constituting  a  phase  in  the  development  ot  the  idea. 
The  post-canon,  writings  carry  the  tendency  lurtlier.  In  Sir 
(1.  24)  wisdom  is  still  more  boldly  peraonillwi  and  described  as 
premundane,  though  created,  and  manifestc-d  in  the  world, 
especially  in  Israel  and  in  the  law.  Other  exprossiona,  however 
(24"- «>),  show  that  the  description  is  still  partly  poetical.  The 
'Wisdom  ot  Solomon'  approaches  more  nearly  to  attrihuiiug 
h^THMtatlcal  existence  to  wisdom  (see  TSS-a?  *  For  she  is  a  breath 
of  the  power  ot  God  and  a  pure  etBuenre  from  the  giorj-  of  tlie 
Almighty :  therefore  no  deflled  thing  falls  into  her.  For  she  is 
an  outslidnlng  of  the  eternal  lij^ht  (oLwrnC^etruM  forrit  ar^.'sc).  and 
an  unspottedmirror  of  the  efficiency  of  God  and  image  (!<»<;>)  ot 
His  goodness,'  etc,  8»»  9*-  »-ii),  and  also  speaks  of  God^s  Word 
(Lo^os)  as  His  a^nt  in  creation  (91  '  who  didst  make  all  thin^.'s 
"  ^•>^  •■•i'')and  in  judgment(18l'  "Thine  almighty  word  leaptd 
lown  fram  heaven  from  thy  royal  throne,  as  a  fierce  man  of 


WW  in  a  land  devoted  to  destruction,  Imaring  thlsi  nntelsnsd 
commandment  a*  »  sharp  sword').  Tbe  inflaence  ot  Alex- 
andrianism  on  this  boolc  is  probable,  and  its  oonoeptions  move 
in  a  different  direction  from  St.  John's ;  but  in  Uie  laigums  a 
similar  tendency  appears  in  phraseology  mon  akin  to  ths 
apostle's.  This  is  shown  in  their  frequent  use  of '  Word '  irff9 
in  oonnaxlon  with  the  name  ot  God  to  express  His  agency  («.;. 
Onkeloa,  On  V>  M^lf  O'nSg  ;;TK-J9>p  VjJTi:  (yCB* 

'  They  heard  the  voice  ot  tbe  Word  of  the  LoRD  Ood  walking  in 
the  garden ') ;  Targum  00  Ps  2<  f\ri}  IHJ-);  ;n  KTiJ'S  ('The  Word 
ot  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  deriaon  *).'  OQier  like  expressions 
are  also  used,— :;i  ttyvi,  ^  trgj',,  in  Kpp?',— the  last  ot  which 
was  commonly  applied  to  the  visible  presence  ot  J"  in  the 
tabernacle  (e.g.  Onkeloa,  Ex  258  '  I  will  make  my  Shecbinab  to 


dwell  among  them'X  The  Targums  do  not  appear  to  haie 
applied  these  epithets  to  the  Messiah,  though  tne  application 
did  not  lie  tar  distant  i/t-g.  Jems.  Tug.  explains  Gn  491*  o( 


deliverance,  'not  through  Samson  or  Gideon,  but  of  the  re- 
demption through  thy  Word').  Their  usage  perhaps  areas 
from  an  unwillingness,  wbicli  the  oanon.  writers  did  not  feel,  to 
bring  tlie  hoiy  God  into  immediate  contact  with  men,  and, 
therefore,  easily  allied  itself  with  the  felt  need  ot  a  Mediator; 
while  tbe  terms  employed  lent  themselves  more  leadily  to 
Johanneaa  doctrine  than  those  ot  the  Wisdom  Uterstare  did.* 

Thus  Heb.  thought  tended  to  represent  God's 
self-manifestation  as  mediated  by  an  agent,  more 
or  less  conceived  as  personal  and  yet  blending  with 
the  divine  personality  itself.  Of  the  descriptive 
terms  used,  one  of  the  commonest,  and  the  one  which 
seemed  to  rest  directly  on  biblical  language,  was 
the  '  Word ' ;  and  many  consider  this  the  probaUe 
source  of  St.  John's  phraseology.  In  favour  of 
this  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  St.  John  was  a 
Pal.  Jew ;  that  his  familiarity  with  current  Jewish 
religious  ideas  is  abundantly  shown  in  his  Grospel ; 
that  in  Rev  19"  the  title  'the  word  of  God'  is 
certainly  drawn  from  Jewish,  not  Alex.,  habits  of 
thought;  that  his  writings  evince  loyalty  to  OT 
teaching  (cf.  Jn  1"  S'"-"  4«2-«  S**  *  10»  12*^ 
igse.  S7^ .  gj^^  (),a,^  some  expressions  in  the  Gospel 
indicate  his  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  typical  divine  manifestations  recorded 
in  Heb.  history  (1"  iaKi,vuaa>,  5«fo»,  2»  3" 
Qo.  SS. «-»  gM,  perhaps  10»»- 12").  The  description 
also  of  revelation  as  the  word  of  God,  common  to 
Jews  and  Christians  (cf.  Jn  10"),  together  with  St. 
John's  view  of  Christ  as  the  living  embodiment  of 
the  Truth  (cf .  1 '« 6"  8"  1 V  14«,  1  Jn  etc. ),  would 
furnish  additional  reason  for  the  application  of 
this  current  term  to  Him  whom  he  wished  to  set 
forth  as  tbe  personal  d\vine  organ  through  whom 
God  ever  has  revealed  Himself. 

(b)  The  other  source  from  which  St.  John  might 
have  derived  his  phraseology  was  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy,  chiefly  represented  by  Philo.  Since 
the  time  of  Heraclitus,  a  Logos  doctrine  had  been 
developing  in  Greek  thought  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  how  Deity  came  into  relation  with  the 
world.  liy  the  Logos,  however,  in  this  connexion, 
the  Greeks  meant  reason.  With  Heraclitus  the 
Logos  was  merely  the  universal  law  in  accordance 
with  wliich  the  evolution  of  the  universe  from 
primordial  fire  proceeis.  When  later  thinkers 
had  risen  to  a  clear  distinction  of  mind  from 
matter,  and  had  perceived  its  formative  and  per- 
vasive presence  m  nature,  the  Logos  came  to 
denote  the  distinctively  rational  principle  mani- 
fested in  the  cosmos.  Plato,  indeed,  commonly 
employed  for  this  the  term  vovt ;  but  he  occasion- 
ally used  Xtr/ot  as  descriptive  of  the  divine  force 
from  which  the  world  has  arisen  (e.g.  Tint.  38  C), 
and  his  doctrine  of  'ideas'  prepared  the  way  for 
Philo.  It  was,  however,  the  Stoics  who  formally 
developed  the  Logos  idea.  Interested  mainly  in  the 
ethical  problems  of  life,  yet  reverting  to  the  earlier 
monism,  they  saw  in  the  universe  a  rational  principle 
(the  Logos),  in  one  aspect  divine  and  in  another 
iinite,  at  once  the  divine  reason  and  governor  of  tbe 
cosmos  and,  as  the  '  seminal  Logos,  distributed  in 

*  In  the  Book  of  Enoch  the  term  *  Word'  alao  occurs,  and  onoa 
(0<f^)  is  ap)>Ued  to  Messiah  ;  but  moat  jritica,  after  Dillm.,  ooe 
aider  this  latter  passage  a  gloss. 
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the  lational  germs  from  which  all  separate  realities 
emerge.  Finally,  in  the  Jewish  philosophy  of 
Alexandria,  Judaism  united  with  Platonism  and 
Stoicism  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  OT 
taught  the  true  philosophy,  and  expounded  the 
Scriptures  in  this  interest  by  all^orical  inter- 
pretations. Philo  adopted,  after  others,  the  term 
Logos,  probably  because  it  was  familiar  to  both 
Judaism  and  Hellenism,  to  denote  the  total  mani- 
festation of  divine  powers  and  ideaa  in  the  uni- 
Terse.  God  is  abstract  being,  without  qualities,  but 
from  Him  has  proceeded  tne  Logos,  His  rational 
thought,  which  first  existed,  as  the  ideal  world, 
in  the  divine  mind,  and  then  formed  and  inhabited 
the  actnal  cosmos.  The  Logos  is  thus  the  former 
of  the  world  out  of  amorphous  matter,  and  the  one 
through  whom  Grod  may  be  rationally  known. 
Eternally  in  Gk>d,  it  has  been  implanted  and 
made  active  in  the  world,  and  has  especially  dis- 
closed itself  to  the  Hebrews  and  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; and  Philo  describes  the  Locos  in  terms 
which  often  uear  striking  resemblance  to  NT 
descriptions  of  Christ.*  The  influence  of  this  or 
similar  speculation  must  have  been  felt  among  the 
Christians,  and  especially  in  Asia  Minor ;  for  the 
tendency  to  unite  Christianity  with  philosophy 
appears  as  early  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
and  is  combatea  in  St.  John's  first  Epistle ;  Cer- 
inthus,  John's  contemporary,  was  probably  affected 
by  the  Alex,  philosophy  itself  (see  Neander,  Ch. 
Mist  voL  L  p.  396) ;  and  from  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  cent,  the  influence  of  Philo  can  be  clearly 
traced  within  the  Church.  Hence  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  St.  John's  phraseology  was  partly  de- 
termined by  the  prevalence  of  this  philosophic  use 
of  the  term. 

Yet  it  is  dear  that  Alexandrian  philosophy  did 
not  enter  constructively  into  St.  John's  doctrine. 
Philo's  conception  of  the  Logos  was  radically 
difl°erent  from  St.  John's,  as  was  the  philosophy 
which  underlay  it.  His  Logos  was  the  divine 
Reason,  only  attaining  existence  objective  to  God 
for  the  purpose  of  creation.  It  cannot  be  regarded 
as  really  personal,  Uiongh  constantly  personified, 
and,  if  identical  with  divine  thought,  was  in 
another  aspect  identical  with  the  rationality  pos- 
sessed by  creation,  being  the  totality  of  the  many 
loffoi  (ideas)  that  exist  m  the  worla.  God,  more- 
over, according  to  Philo,  may  be  known,  by 
ecstatic  intuition,  more  immediately  than  through 
the  Locos,  and  Philo's  notion  of  the  whole  relation 
of  God  and  the  world  was  dominated  by  his 
abstract  conception  of  Deity  and  the  impossibility 

*  Tbe  Logos  it  called  unit  Suv  (d»  Mundi  Omf.  a.  8,  Man^. 
1.6;  de  Ctm/ut.  Ling.  a.  20,  Hang.  1.  4ia :  d*  Prqfugit,  c.  li), 
Hang.  L  661 ;  (/<  Somntit,  c.  41,  Mang.  L  656 ;  de  Monarch. 
e.  6,  Mang.  U.  225) ;  •  wptr^urtp^  uiif.  tbe  cosmos  being  i  ttJmpH 
mk  CQticd  Deut  immuL  a  0,  Mang.  i.  277) ;  wftrfivrmrte  init  and 
wfiTTiyttat  (de  Confv*.  Ling.  c.  14,  Mang.  t  414;  ibid.  e.  28, 
Mang.  L  427;  (i«  Agrieult.  o.  12,  Mang.  L  305;  de  Smnnii*, 
c.  37,  Hang.  L  653).  Ood  is  Ita  Father,  and  Wisdom  Its  niottier ; 
it  is  the  aldest  o(  Uiings  that  iutve  liad  birth,  and  puts  on  the 
ooonos  as  a  garment  (de  Pn^fug.  a  20,  Hang.  i.  562).  By  it 
God  made  toe  world  {Leg.  AlUgor.  c.  31,  Hang.  1.  106;  de 
nigral.  Abr.  o.  1,  Hang.  i.  437 ;  espedally  de  (%eru&.  o.  S5, 
Uang.  L  162,  where  Ptmo  distinguianea  Ood  aa  the  cause  by 
wliich  (ri  auTio  if'  it),  matter  as  ttiat  (rom  which  (i{  •!),  the 
Logos  as  that  through  which  (I/  <ZX  and  divina  goodness  as 
(ha  end  on  account  of  which  (f/  S),  the  cosmos  orinnated]. 
Th»  eternal  Logos  (Him  liiyH)  is  •  x'f'^f  ot  Ood  (dtTlantat. 
e.  5,  Hang.  I.  332) ;  tfx'yytiM,  latipit  (intermediary).  Imim 
(Intercessor)  (Quit  iter.  JHv.  Ber.  c.  42,  Mang.  i.  501);  ifittinU 
tui  (Leg.  ABeg.  o.  78,  Hang.  L  128) ;  the  high  prieat  (ifx'ifi*) 
ot  the  univene  (de  Smmiis,  c.  87,  Mang.  L  653),  and,  as  suob, 
tree  (rom  sins  (de  Pnfug.  o.  20,  Hang.  L  S62X  and  probably  the 
human  prieaf  a  mfixtumi  (d»  Vila  Mot.  e.  14,  Mang.  iL  ISSX 
It  ia  Ood'a  Tioegerent  (yra^tt,  de  AgriaU.  0.  12,  Mang.  L 
808;  de  SmmUt,  c  41,  Hang.  L  666),  and  even  tiw  in  a  sub. 
ordinate  aenaa  (Leg.  Attmrr.  c.  78,  Hang.  i.  128;  de  Somniit, 
c  39,  Hang.  L  666X  Eusebius  (Prceparat.  Bvattg.  vii.  13, 
Mang.  ii.  625)  states  that  Philo  called  the  Logos  •  itimfK 
He  constantly  daaorihea  it  as  <  Su4t  liiyt,  and,  in  one  place 
(de  Pn^fugit,  0.  18,  Hang.  L  560),  aa  niuu  myii,  (rom  which 
drawing  water  one  may  find  eternal  lite  inatead  o(  death. 


of  the  latter's  contact  with  matter.  Philo's  Logo^ 
moreover,  was  not  identified  with  Messiah,  noi 
was  there  a  place  in  his  philosophy  for  an  in- 
carnation, nor  in  his  theology  for  redemption  ia 
the  biblical  sense. 

It  is,  therefore,  perhaps  the  most  probable  view 
that  St.  John  adopted  his  Logos  phraseology  be- 
cause, in  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  circles,  the  term 
was  familiar.  It  was  a  leading  term  W  which 
religious  thought  was  striving  to  express  the  iden, 
though  with  much  misconception,  of  an  all -com- 
prehensive, all-wise,  and  directly  active  revelation 
of  God  to  the  world.  Its  current  uses,  among  the 
Jews,  rested  ultimately  on  biblical  language,  and 
suggested  an  intimate  relation,  amouutmg  in  some 
aspects  to  identity,  between  the  substance  and  the 
agent  of  revelation,  as  well  as  between  the  latter 
and  God  Himself.  It  was,  moreover,  among 
Christians  as  well  as  Jews,  the  constant  phrase  for 
revelation  itself,  whether  oral  or  written.  Hence, 
tM  employed  by  St.  John,  it  formed  a  synthesis  of 
seTeral  elements  of  truth.  It  set  forth  the  Divine 
Christ  as  sostaining  a  central  and  vital  relation  to 
Christianity ;  the  Tatter  being,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  didactic  statement  of  the  significance  for  men 
of  His  person  and  mission,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  participation  of  the  life  with  Grod  which  He 
p-oeseased  and  mediated  for  believers.  As  Chris- 
tianity is  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  so  He,  out  of 
whose  being  and  mission  it  has  emerged  (cf.  1  Jn 
1'''),  may  m  called  emphatically  the  Word  of  God. 
The  term  further  set  forth  Christianity  as  the  final 
and  perfect  revelation  of  Grod  to  His  creatures,  since 
it  represents  it  as  the  highest  manifestation  of  the 
same  Divine  Person  who  nas  ever  been  the  medium 
through  whom  God  has  been  manifested  in  tbe 
creation  and  maintenance  of  the  universe.  FinaUy, 
this  term,  thus  applied  to  the  Divine  Son  in  the 
whole  series  of  His  activities,  represented  Him  as 
the  immediate  expression  and  vehicle  of  God's 
mind  and  will,  while  the  careful  statements  of  the 
prologue  prevent  the  term  from  obscuring  the 
Son's  essential  deity  and  eternal  personality,  as 
well  as  His  tme  humanity  after  the  incarnation. 
St.  John's  doctrine  of  the  Logos  therefore  may  be 
said  to  sum  up  the  biblical  teaching  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  represent 
Christianity  itself  as  the  final,  absolute,  and 
universal  religion. 

Among  post-apost.  Christian  writers  the  doctrine 
of  the  Logos  is  prominent,  but  was  often  affected 
by  philosophical  speculation.  Gnosticism  was  an 
effort  to  unite  Christianity  with  philosophy,  and 
indicates  a  direction  which  post-apostolic  thought 
and  controversy  largely  took.  In  the  Gnostic 
systems,  however,  the  Logos  terminology  is  not 
conspicuous.  But,  beginning  with  Justin  Martyr, 
it  is  constantly  met  with  in  the  writings  of  the 
Church  Fathers.  In  Justin  the  biblical  idea  of 
God  struggled  with  that  of  Absolute  Being,  and 
the  Logos,  represented  as  begotten  by  the  Father 
before  creation,  unites  the  biblical  conception  of 
Word  with  the  Hellenic  one  of  Reason;  a  result 
which  further  tended  to  obscure  the  apostolic 
doctrine  of  salvation.  In  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
also  the  procession  of  the  Logos  from  God  appears  as 
dependent  on  the  Father's  will,  though  his  eternal 
relation  to  the  latter  is  expressed  more  clearly 
than  by  Justin.  With  Tatian  tbe  Logos  was  tbe 
eternal  world-principle,  ideal  in  God  and  hypo- 
statized  at  creation.  In  Athenagoras  there  ap- 
pears a  firmer  grasp  of  the  biblical  doctrine  which, 
at  the  close  of  the  2nd  cent.,  was  still  more  ade- 
quately expounded  by  Irenseus.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Logos  m  the  post-apost.  age  was  the  natnral 
meeting-point  of  Christianity  with  tbe  best  ele- 
ments m  the  old  religions.  It  seemed  to  manj 
to  furnish  proof  that  the  new  relii.!i:m  was  il 
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reality  the  fall  expression  of  trntha  taught  by 
philosophy.  Hence  its  prominence  in  the  apolo- 
gists. Bat  it  was  also  easy  for  them  to  lose  the 
biblical  conception  of  Word  in  the  Hellenic  one 
of  Reason  ;  so  that  the  doctrine  became  also  a 
point  of  divergence  between  different  schemes  of 
theology  accoming  to  the  view  taken  of  the  term. 
The  Boceeqaent  history  of  the  doctrine  lies  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  article. 

LmsATUBB. — Out  of  the  Urge  literature  bearing  on  thli  (qIk 
Ject,  the  following  works  may  be  mentioned  as  ueeful  and  re- 

Eresentative  On  St.  Joiin's  doctrine,  the  Coram,  of  Lficke, 
[eyer,  Heyer-Wetaa,  Oodet,  Weetcott,  and  Luthardt;  Light- 
foot,  Ham  Beb.,  Sxeraitatio  on  Jn  1 ;  Uddon,  Sampt  LecU, 
(1866)  on  The  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  Leot.  t.  ;  Watkins,  Bampt. 
Leett.  (1880)  on  Mod.  Criticism  and  the  Fourth  Ooepel,  Lect  viii. ; 
Oloag,  Introd.  to  Joban.  WrUingi  (1891),  P-  167  IT. ;  SteTeni, 
Jchan.  ThaoJ.  (18MX  oh.  iv. ;  Bib.  Theoiogiuo/  NTot  Weiuand 
Beyschlaff,  as  repreaentatire  of  different  views ;  Lias,  DoetriruU 
SuA  0/  St  John  (1876).— (B)  On  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the 
Word,  Oehler,  OT  TheoL  (1878),  If  56  ff.,  287  fl. ;  Schultz, 
OT  Thool.  it  186  0.;  Mloolaa,  U$  Doet.  Meiig.  da  Juift 
(1880);  lAngen,  Zta*  Judtnthtm  in  Palatt.  fm  Z*it  Chritti 
(18(16),  n.  £48  S.;  Weber,  St/ttem  dtr  AUtmag.  Paldttin. 
TluiL  rfssoX  i  88;  SohSrer,  HJP  n886)  a  iiL  874ff.— (C)  On 
the  history  of  Or.  philosophy  bearing  on  the  growth  of  the 
Vom  idea,  the  Histories  of  PhDos.  by  Zeller,  Ueberweg,  Bitter ; 
Hdnae.  DU  Lehn  mm  Logot  in  i»r  Gr.  PhUot.  (1872); 
Aall,  Otteh.  ior  LogotUirt  in  itr  Or.  Philoi.  (1S86X— (^) 
On  Alexandiianlam  and  Pbilo,  P.  Allix,  Judgmmt  vf  th» 
Aneltnt  Jno.  Ch.  agaimt  th*  (TnUariant  (1609) ;  Ofr6rar,  Philo 
md  dtt  Alea.  rAaoxm&is  0831);  DUme,  GaeK  DanteL  der 
JUd-'Alex.  Beligiont-Phih:  (1884);  Siegfried,  Phih  von  Alex. 
(1876);  Drummond,  Philo  Jvdcnu  (1888);  B4ville,  £a  DocL  d» 
Logoi  dam  U  quatr.  ivang.  tt  dani  Ittonmm  dt  Philon  (1881) ; 
Bin,  Chrittian  PlaUmid*  <if  AUaandriaOSOS),  ob.  L ;  Edn*- 
hdm,  art.  'Philo'  In  Smith's XKet  o/Chriit.  B{og.—{S)On  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  the  apost,  and  pa«t<«post.  CSiutch, 
Domer,  Hitt  of  Doetr.  of  Pen.  of  Ckrttt,  dlv.  l  toL  i. ;  Hac- 
enbach,  Hist.  V  Doetr.  period  L  dlv,  2 ;  Barnack,  Dogmtnguek, 
pp.  98-110,  418  ff. ;  Loots,  LeU/adm  turn  Stud,  dor  Dogmon- 
gach.  (1st  Hanptt«llX  G.  T.  PUEVKS. 

LOIS  (AcM>,  apparently  a  Greek  name,  akin  to 
Xi^uf,  Xy/oToi;  'die  Liebe,  Angenehme '  [Pape, 
Handuxirtertmeh  der  grieeh.  Eigennamen],  but  not 
found  elsewhere  except  as  the  name  of  an  island 
off  the  Thessalian  coast — Steph.  Byz.  The 
grandmother  of  Timothy,  and  probably  mother  of 
Eunice  (2  Ti  !•).  She  was  a  lady  of  Lystra  (but 
see  Blass  on  Ac  16>),  probably,  as  the  Greek  names 
of  all  the  fomU^  suggest,  Hellenistic  by  birth,  but 
a  devout  and  sincere  Jewess  of  '  unfeigned  faith,' 
who  trained  her  family  in  the  Jewish  scriptures 
(2  Ti  3'*),  and  was  probably  converted  to  Christi- 
anity on  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Lystra. 

LOHOSDFFERINO.— This  fine  word  is  both  an 
adj.  and  a  substantive.  As  an  adj.  it  is  thrioe  used 
of  God  in  OT  (Ex  34*,  Nu  14",  Ps  86")  as  the  trans- 
lation of  o:9ti  xstt  elsewhere  translated  'slow  to 
anger,'  and  so  trwoslated  in  these  passages  by  RY. 
In  Apocr.  the  adj.  occurs  thrice  again  of  God  as  tr. 
of  fuiKpidviMH  (Wis  16»,  Sir  2"  5*).  And  in  NT  it 
occurs  once,  2  P  3^  '  The  Lord  is  not  slack  con- 
cerning his  promise,  as  some  men  count  slackness ; 
but  is  longsnffering  to  us- ward '  (/taxpotf u/tet).  The 
adj.  ftaKpi$vfu>s  does  not  occur  in  NT,  and  the 
adv.  fuuepoOijun  only  once,  Ac  26',  where  it  is 
rendered  '  patiently ' ;  but  the  verb  luiKpoSuiUw 
occurs  often.  In  1  Th  6"  for  AV  '  be  jatient 
toward  all  men '  (iMxpoSviutTe  rpis  rirrat)  RV  pre- 
fers '  be  longsnffering  toward  all ' ;  in  Lk  18'  for 
AV  '  though  he  bear  long  with  them '  (itoJ  fuucpo- 
fvfiQr  [edd.  luiKpoSviiet]  iv'  a£roif)  RV  nves  '  and  he 
is  longsuffering  over  them '  (Amer.  UV  '  and  yet 
he  is,'  etc.). 

The  subst.  is  found  but  once  in  OT,  Jer  15" 
'  take  me  not  away  in  thy  longsuffering  (<i9k  ^nyj", 
LXX  tls  fuiKf>o$vpUai' ;  Vulg.  in  patientia  tua,  whence 
Wye.  '  jn  thi  pacience ' ;  Gov. '  in  thy  longe  wrath ' ; 
Gen.  '  in  the  continuance  of  thine  angre ' ;  Bish. 
*  in  the  time  of  thine  anger.'  Cheyne  interprets, 
'  suffer  not  my  persecutors  to  destroy  me  through 
Uie  longsuffering  which  thou  displayest  towards 


them ' ;  so  Streane  ;  but  Orelli  translates, '  Accord- 
ing to  thy  longsuffering,  carry  me  not  away ').  In 
NT  'longsuffering'  is  the  tr.  of  fuucpoOviJa  in  all 
its  occurrences  except  two  (viz.  He  6"  and  Ja  5'", 
where  AV  and  RV  have  'patience').  The  Gr. 
word  is  the  opposite  of  diu0viila  =  ' <imc)i  temper,' 
'irascibility':  it  is  distinguished  from  ivo/iori, 
lioK,  being  the  temper  which  does  not  hastily 
avenge  a  wrong,  6t.  the  temper  which  does  not 
easily  succumb  under  suffering.  See  Lightfoot  on 
Col  1"  and  Ro  2<  (in  Notes  onEpittlet  of  St.  Paul, 
p.  269),  Sanday  -  Headlam  on  Ko  2*,  Abbott  on 
Eph  4^  and  Col  1",  and  Trench,  NT  Synonijms, 
188, 359.  In  his  '  Prologe '  to  Exodus,  Tindale  says, 
'Marke  the  longesofennxe  and  softe  pacience  of 
Moses  and  how  he  lovetn  the  people  and  is  ever 
betweno  the  wrath  of  god  and  them  and  is  readye 
to  Ivve  and  dye  with  them  and  to  be  put  out  of 
the  Doke  that  god  had  written  for  their  sakes  (as 
Paule  for  his  orothren  Roma,  ix.)  and  how  he 
taketh  bis  awne  wronges  pacientlie  and  never 
avengeth  him  silf.'  Cf.  also  Tindale's  tr.  of  Nu 
14"  '  the  Lords  is  longe  yer  he  be  angrye,  and  full 
of  mercy,  and  suffereth  synne  and  trespace,  and 
leaveth  no  man  innocent.'  See  Forbearance, 
vol.  ii.  p.  47.  J.  Hastings. 

LOOK. — The  simple  verb  to  look  was  formerly 
used  in  the  sense  of  '  look  for,'  '  expect,'  as  Hall, 
Works,  ii.  107,  '  Little  did  Zacheus  looke  that 
Jeens  would  have  cast  up  his  eyes  to  him ' ; 
Rutherford,  Letters,  No.  LI.,  'Our  Lord,  that 
great  Master  of  the  feast,  send  us  one  hearty  and 
neartsome  supper,  for  I  look  it  shall  be  the  last.' 
There  are  three  examples  in  AV,  Is  6*  '  he  looked 
that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought 
forth  wild  grapes ' ;  Sir  20*'  '  he  looketh  to  receive 
many  things  for  one '  (RV  '  his  eyes  are  many 
instead  of  one');  Ac  ^  'they  looked  when  he 
should  have  swollen '  (RV  '  they  expected  that  lie 
would  have  swollen '). 

Driver  in  his  Parallel  Psalter  (p.  448)  draws 
attention  to  the  specially  biblical  phrase  look  on 
or  look  upon.  This  has  sometimes  a  good  sense, 
sometimes  a  bad,  but  generally  denotes  satisfaction, 
and  is  occasionally  paraphrased  by '  see  one's  desire 
on.'  Thus  Ex  S**  '  The  Lord  look  upon  jrou,  and 
judge ' ;  Dt  26'  '  the  Lord  heard  our  voice,  and 
looked  on  our  affliction  ' ;  2  S  9*  '  what  is  thy  ser- 
vant, that  thou  shouldest  look  upon  such  a  dea!a  do" 
as  I  am  ?' ;  1  Ch  12>7  •  the  God  of  our  fathers  look 
thereon,  and  rebuke  it' ;  2Ch  24*"  The  Lord  look 
upon  it,  and  require  it';  Lk  1"  'Thus  hath  the 
Lord  dealt  with  me  in  the  days  when  be  looked  on 
me,  to  take  away  mr  reproach  among  men.'  But 
'  look  unto '  mUtif"'  look  not  unto  tne  stubborn- 
ness of  this  people,'  means  '  regard ' ;  cf.  Lv  19*- 
Dt  31"-  *  etc  Driver's  examples  (in  all  of  which 
Heb.  is  3  ain)  are  Ps  22"  27*  ('gaze  upon ') "  37»* 
547  59"  91"  92"  106*  1 12>  1  IS'  128'.  The  same  phrase 
occurs  in  line  4  of  Mesha's  inscription,  'tfjirV;}  'jtri? 
'he  made  me  to  look  upon  [t.e.  let  me  see  my 
pleasure  on]  all  my  enemies.' 

The  phrase  look  upon  is  used  occasionally  in 
another  sense,  Gn  24"  '  the  damsel  was  very  fair 
to  look  upon';  2  S  11'  'the  woman  was  very 
beautiful  to  look  upon ' ;  Rev  4'  '  he  that  sat  was 
to  look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stone.' 
So  to  look  on.  Est  1"  '  she  was  fair  to  look  on.' 
And  to  look  to,  1  S  16"  '  Now  he  was  ruddy,  and 
withal  of  a  beautiful  countenance,  and  goodly  to 
look  to' ;  Ezk  23"  '  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to.' 

To  look  to  a  person  or  thing  in  the  sense  of 
'give  attention  to '  it,  is  also  occasionally  found. 
Ex  10"  '  look  to  it ;  for  evil  is  before  y;ou ' ;  Pr  14" 
'  the  prudent  man  looketh  well  to  nb  going,'  sc. 
31^ ;  Jer  39^'  '  Take  him.  and  look  well  to  hini, 
and  do  him  no  harm,'  so  4()* ;  Ac  18"  '  But  if  it  be 
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»  qneation  of  words  and  names,  and  of  your  law, 
look  ye  to  it.'  Cf.  Cranmer,  Work»,  i.  160,  '  My 
•haplaiiis  and  divers  other  learned  men  have 
reasoned  with  him,  but  no  man  can  bring  him 
in  other  opinion,  but  that  he,  like  nnto  Esau,  was 
ereated  onto  damnation  ;  and  hath  divers  times 
and  sundry  ways  attempted  to  kill  himself,  but  by 
diligent  looking  nnto  he  hath  hitherto  been  pre- 
served.' 

In  2  K 14'- "  occurs  the  phrase  '  to  look  one  another 
in  the  face,'  of  which  the  meaning  is  apparently  '  to 
join  battle.'  The  Heb.  phrase  occurs  nowhere  else 
(though  2  K  23"  is  very  like  it,  '  he  slew  him  at 
Al^ddo,  when  he  had  seen  him '),  and  the  Eng.  is 
a  literal  translation.  Bat  see  Barnes  in  voL  ii.  p. 
5l3i>,  and  in  Expo*.  Times,  ix.  404,  621. 

Look  I  as  an  exclamation,  having  no  correspond- 
ing word  in  Heb.  or  Gr.,  is  common  in  Coveraale : 
thus  Ru  V*- "  '  Loke  where  thou  abydest,  there  wil 
I  abide  also  .  .  .  Loke  where  thou  diest,  there  wil 
I  dye.'  One  example  of  this  'graphic  and  pic- 
turesqne  pleonasm,  as  Driver  calls  it,  has  been 
introdncea  by  the  AV  translators  (it  does  not  seem 
to  occur  in  any  earlier  version)  at  1  Mao  4"  '  Look, 
at  what  time  and  what  day  the  heathen  had  pro- 
faned it,  even  in  that  was  it  dedicated  with  songs, 
and  rathems,  and  harps,  and  cymbals.'  BY  omits. 

J.  Hastings. 

LOOKINQ-OLASS. — See  Glass,  voL  ii.  p.  181*. 

LOOPS  (nk^^,  dynJXaO.— Ex  26«-«>t  Sei^-Wonly. 
The  term  is  used  in  connexion  with  the  curtains  of 
the  Tabernacle,  and  the  arrangement  for  coupling 
these  together.  FuU  details  -^1  be  found  under 
art.  Tabkbnaclb. 

LORD.— Both  AV  and  RV  print  this  word  in 
three  different  ways,  LORD,  Lord,  and  lord.  (1) 
Lord.  This  form  represents  m-T,  the  proper  name 
of  the  God  of  IsraeL  It  is  a  substitution  adopted 
by  the  Hebrews  themselves,  who  shrank  from  pro- 
nouncing a  name  so  saored,  and  directed  that  'tV 
should  be  read  instead,  except  in  the  cases  where 
that  word  itself  precedes  the  holy  name,  for  which 
D'rf}^  was  then  substituted.  When  the  vowel 
points  were  invented,  those  belonging  to  these 
words  were  respectively  attached  to  tiie  oon- 
sonante  -ivr. 

When  this  feeling  first  asserted  itself  cannot  be 
accurately  ascertained.  It  prevailed  before  the 
date  of  LXX,  where  Kiptm  always  represents  the 
divine  name.  The  Jews  justify  the  custom  by  an 
appeal  to  Lv  24'*,  but  this  passage  is  rather  an 
indication  of  the  strength  oi  the  feeling  than  a 
justification  of  it.  It  was  a  grand  opportunity 
missed  when  RV  followed  AY  in  this  practice, 
especially  in  such  passages  as  1  K  18",  where  the 
whole  meanins  depends  on  the  contrast  of  the 
names  J*  and  Baal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gradual  suppression  of  the  proper  name  was  an 
undoubted  gain  to  religion.  Had  it,  for  instance, 
appeared  in  the  NT,  tiie  spread  of  Christianitv 
might  have  been  seriously  impeded.*  The  faith 
that  is  to  embrace  the  world  most  have  no  special 
name  for  its  God.  J",  Molech,  Chemosh  were  divini- 
ties of  tribes  or  nations.  The  God  of  Christianity 
is  universal,  the  God  of  the  human  race. 

(2)  Lord.  This  term  in  OT  is  used  to  translate 
— 1.  'pij  when  applied  to  the  Divine  Being.  The 
word  is  in  form  a  plur.  majestatis  (see  e.g.  Gn  39**), 
with  suffix  of  Ist  person  with  instead  of 
presumably  for  the  sake  of  distinction  (meaning, 
therefore,  properly, '  my  Lord ').  It  is  of  infrequent 
use  in  the  historical  books,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
uncertain  whether  it  is  a  divine  or  a  human  appel- 
ktive  (Gn  18'  19").    The  MT  sometimes  decides 

*  Neither  AV  nor  BV  of  NT  print  Lord  in  quotaUons,  pr». 
Mnring  in  thii  mjr  the  change  made  by  (he  LXX. 


this  by  a  note  distingtiishing  between  the  word 
when  'holy'  or  only  'excellent,'  sometimes  by  a 
variation  in  the  pointing  (i,  i,  or  j).  '  Lord '  appears 
in  combinations :  O  Lord  my  GoA  (Ps  38"),  Lord 
God  (Gn  IS'-  •),  the  Lord  God  (Is  25»).  In  the  two 
latter  '  God '  is  a  substitute  for  the  proper  name. 
2.  [HN  in  its  regular  forms,  when  used  of  the 
Divine  Being  (Ex  23").  This  rule  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  obser\'ed  with  strict  uniformity.  In 
Neh  3'  8"  copies  of  1611  printed  Lord.  3.  m,?,  an 
Aram,  word  (Dn  2"  6^).  The  same  word  is  repre- 
sented by  '  lord '  (Dn  4«). 

In  N'T,  'Lord'  renders  Kipm  when  it  refers 
directiy  to  God  or  Christ,  or  appears  in  the 
vocative  case.  (This  rule  is  more  consistently 
followed  in  RY  tiian  in  AY.  Comp.  them  in  Mk 
2^,  Rev  17").  It  also  renders  Se<nrlmii  five  times, 
Lk  2»,  Ac  4"*,  2  P  2>,  Jude  «,  Rev  6».  In  the  last 
three  of  these  RY  prefers  '  master.' 

(3)  lord.  This  form  represents  ten  Heb.  words. 
The  most  common  of  them  all  is  )Vi^  (Phoen.  in- 
scriptions often  show  pit.  The  name  Adonis  is  of 
Phoen.  origin.),  which  is  used  to  denote  eminence 
or  superiority  in  every  domain  of  life,  of  kings 
(Jer  22"),  governors  (Gn  42"),  prophets  (1  K  18'), 
fathers  (Gn  31"),  masters  (Gn  45*).  In  the  vocative 
it  is  especially  frequent.  Joseph  is  so  addressed 
(Gn  42»),  Moses  (Nu  11"),  Elijah  (1  K  18'),  the 


the  high  places  of  Amon '  tr.  the  plural  of  ^U3, 
which  generally  appean  as  '  the  Baalim.'  Baal 
means  'master'  or  'owner.'  In  Gn  27"-*"lord' 
tr.  T^i '  a  strong  man.' 

Lords  of  the  PhiliBtines  (Jos  1^  etc.)  no  doubt 
represents  some  titie  peculiar  to  that  people.  The 
Heb.  is  vn}  (const.  Tfi)  '  axles,'  always  applied  to 
the  heads  of  the  five  chief  cities,  except  in  1  S  IS"*, 
where  they  are  called  anf.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Ewald  would  connect  PP  ""^^^  But  an  Arab, 
word  meaning  '  axle '  is  also  used  as  a  designation 
of  a  chief,  and,  tiU  a  better  origin  of  the  name  is 
found,  this  analogy  cannot  bedisregarded  (see  Ciesen. 
Tlies.  under  py,  and  Keil  on  Jos  13^).  The  LXX  em- 
ploy aarpartla  or  ipyw,  Yulg.  satrapes  or  princeps. 

In  Jer  2"  '  we  are  lords '  ( AYm  '  have  dominion  ') 
tr.  the  verb  m.  RY  has  '  we  are  broken  loose.' 
The  proper  sense  of  the  word  is  '  to  roam  at  large ' 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  627''  note  *).  In  Ezr  8"  ili'  is  more 
properly  bjr  RYtr.  'prince.'  In  Dn  2'"  the  adjective 
31  'great '  is  tr. ' lonl '  (see  RYni),  and  in  the  same 
book  LXX  ittyttraret.    The  word  tr. 

'lord'  in  2K  7*'fc>»  (rpurrirrit),  and  Ezk  23^ 
(^Y'/ui"!  RV '  princes '),  apparentiy  means  a  captain 
of  a  chariot  or  of  charioteers.       A.  S.  Aolen. 

LORD  OP  HOSTS  (rfti??  .h.t).— This  divine  titie 
has  been  explained  briefly  under  GoD  (vol.  ii.  203'*) : 
the  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  mention  a 
few  further  particulars  respecting  it.  The  usual 
form  of  the  title  is  '  J"  of  Hosts,'— sometimes  witli 
'the  Lord'  (-jni)  Am  9"»,  Is  S"*  10"  cU.,  or  I^^¥Cl 
t  Is  1"  19*)  prefixed ;  there  occur  however,  besides, 
the  forms  'J",  the  Grod  of  Hosts'  (ni»3!t  "-Vh  na*), 
Am  S"**  4"  s'*-'^"  (foUowed  by  e*-"*,  Hos 
12»  («)  *,  2  S  5",  1  K  19»- Jer  5"  15"  35"  38"  44", 
Ps  89"  W,  and  with  the  strange  o'n^H  for  mSk— 
originally,  no  doubt  (see  Cheyne  or  Baethgen  on 
Ps  59")  a  correction,  made  mechanically,  for  m.T, 
which,  however,  afterwards  regained  its  place  beside 
it— Ps  59»  i«i  8(K  •»  (*i  848  m  .  <  the  Lord  J",  the  God 
of  Hoste,'  Am  3"* ;  '  the  God  of  Hosts'  (without  J") 
Am  5",  and,  as  before,  with  □•.i'jk  for  ttSk,  Ps  80'  i*'- 
'■*  t"l.  So  far  as  usage  is  concerned,  it  is  pre- 
eminently the  prophetical  title  of  God.   It  occurs 

*  niMa!!.!  (with  the  art.)  in  theae 
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with  CToat  frequency  in  the  prophets  *  (except  Ob, 
Joel,  Jonah,  Dn,  and,  somewhat  remarkably,  Ezk ; 
three  other  prophets,  however,  use  it  once  only, 
viz.  Hob  12^  W,  Mic  4^  Hab  2",  and  two  only  twice, 
Nah  2'»8»,  Zeph  2»- ") ;  in  the  iiist.  books  it  is 
found  only  1  S  !»• »  4*  IS'  n«,  2  S  5"  ( =  1  Ch  11») 
e^»7»-»(  =  l  Ch  IT'")",  1  K  18"  19»»-",2  K  3" 
19"  ( =  Is  37"),  several  of  these  occurrences  being  in 
the  mouth  of  prophets :  it  occurs  also  in  8  Psalms 
(24"  46'- »  48»  59*^  69«  $0^  »•»«■»  84'-  »■••  »  89»),  but 
not  in  any  other  part  of  the  Hagiographa  (except 
1  Ch  11.  17,  from  2  S,  just  quoted). 

The  fuller  and  seemingly  more  original  form, 
'J",  the  God  of  hottt,'  used  by  Amoef  and  Hoaea, 
might  anggest — though  the  inference  is  not  a 
necessary  one — that  the  expression  was  in  their 
days  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The  origin 
of  the  title  is  matter  of  conjecture.  »y$  ('  host  )  is 
used  in  Heb.  in  the  sense  of  an  army  of  men,  as 
in  the  common  expression  '  captain  of  the  host ' : 
the  angels,  and  stus,  were,  however,  also  pictured 
by  the  Hebrews  as  constituting  a  '  host,'  and  are 
spoken  of  as  the  '  host  of  heavkn  '  (which  see). 
The  title  thus  signifies  'J*  of  armie*' ;  and  the 
question  is.  What  armies  are  intended?  One 
opinion  is  that  the  armies  are  those  of  Israel— the 
supposition  upon  this  view  being  that  the  title 
originally  denoted  J'  as  a  warrior,  the  triumphant 
leader  ot  Israel's  forces  against  its  heathen  foes 
(of.  Ex  15«,  Nn  21"  [the  'Book  of  J''s  wars'],  Jg 
5"  IS  n*^*-*  18"  25*',  2  S  5",  Ps  24«  44»  60"^ 
Dt  23",  Is  13*  31«  [where  the  word  for  'fight'  is 
cognate  with  that  for  'hosts']  42");  but,  as  it 
occurs  in  many  passages  where  a  distinctively 
martial  sense  would  be  inappropriate,  and  as, 
moreover,  it  is  used  often  when  God  is  represented 
as  judging  Israel,  that  the  sense  expressed  by  it 
was  gradually  enlarged  under  the  influence  of  the 
other  applications  of  the  word  'host'  just  men- 
tioned, so  that  it  came  to  denote  Him  as  the  God 
who  had  also  other  'hosts,'  or  agencies,  at  His 
command,  and  could  employ,  for  instance,  the 
armies  of  heaven  (cf.  Jg  6*>,  2  K  6")  on  His 
people's  behalf,  and  even  the  powers  and  forces 
of  nature  in  general.  This  is  substantially  the 
view  of  Herder  (Geiat  der  Ebr,  Poesie,  ed.  1825, 
ii.  81  f.);  it  has  been  developed  most  fully  by 
Kautzsch  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.*  i.v.  '  Zebaoth,' 
and  ZA  W,  1886,  p.  17  If. ;  it  is  also  that  of  G.  A. 
Smith,  XllProph.  L  57  f.,  Riehm,  HWB,  t.v. 
'  Zebaoth,'  and  DUlm.  A  T  Theol.  220  f .  In  support 
of  it  Kautzsch  points  to  the  association  of  the 
title,  in  the  first  passages  in  which  it  occurs  in 
the  hist,  books,  with  the  ark  (IS  1*- "  [the  ark  was 
now  at  Shiloh,  4']  4^  2  S  6'),  the  significance  of 
which  in  time  of  war  is  very  evident  (Nu  lO""-, 
Jos  i*';  1  S  4»«-,  2  S  11").  The  larger  ideas  asso- 
ciated with  the  title  afterwards  are  apparent  from 
the  solemnity  and  emphasis  with  which  the  prophets 
habitually  use  it  (observe,  e.g.,  the  climax  in  Am 
4"*  5",  Jer  31",  Is  48'  54"),  and  from  such  passages 
as  Am  4'*,  Is  51"  54»,  Jer  10"  31",  where  it  is 
applied  to  J*  as  Creator  emd  Ruler  of  the  world  ; 
these  ideas,  it  may  be  noted,  appear  already  in 
Hos  and  Am.  Another  opinion  is  that  the  armies 
intended  were  originally  the  hosts  of  angels.  Thus 
Ewald  (Eiat.  iii.  62,  Lehre  der  Bibel  von  Gott,  ll. 
L  339  f.),  adopting  this  view,  made  the  clever  and 
original  conjecture  that  the  title  may  have  arisen 
first  on  occasion  of  some  victory  under  the  Judges, 
when  it  seemed  as  if  J'  descended  (cf.  Jg  6")  with 
His  celestial  hosts  to  the  help  of  the  armies  of 
Israel :  '  born '  thus  '  in  the  shout  of  victory,*  it 
fixed  itself  on  the  memory  of  the  people,  and  im- 
plying, as  it  did,  that  J"  was  the  commander  and 

•Am  Qt.b  l-SS(lnoI.  13«'l*Z4B  SSI)  66  t,b  40-66.66.,  Jer 
n  t,  Uv  14 1.,  Zee  1-8.  44  t.  Zee  9-14.  9  L,  Mai  84  t. 
t  In  LXX  klao  (■  the  Lord  J*,  tbe  Qod  ol  Hosts')  in  Am  9>. 


organizer  of  the  hosts  of  heaven  (including  stan 
as  well  as  angels),  it  was  suggestive  of  His  omnipo- 
tence, and  became  in  tbe  prophets  'the  loftiest 
and  most  majestic  title'  of  Israel's  Giod.  Oehler, 
OT  Theol.  §  196  end,  and  Scbultz,  OT  Theol.  iL 
141,  also  think  that  the  expression  was  used  origin- 
ally with  reference  to  the  hosts  of  angels.  A  third 
view  is  that  of  Smemd  (AT  Rel.-gesch.  185  £), 
according  to  whom  the  title  was  used  probably 
first  by  Amos,  the  '  hosts '  intended  by  him  beins 
the  forces  and  elements  of  nature  (cf.  9"-).  Such 
a  sense  is,  however,  too  abstract  to  stand  at  the 
origin  of  the  expression ;  nor  is  it  home  out  by  the 
usage  of  M3:c  in  independent  passages  (not  even  by 
Gn  2>,  Ps  103",  cited  by  Smend). 


Boichert,  Is  SK,  1806,  p.  6190.,  anruea  forcibly  In  nipport  ol 
the  view  that  angeli  were  orig^inally  denoted  by  the  expreMion. 
He  point*  out,  u  against  the  Srst  Tiew  menuoned  above,  (1) 


that  mMSX  'hosts'  is  hardly  used  ot  the  armies  of  Israel  except 
in  three  Psalms  (441  60io_iogU)ot  uncertain  date,  and  in  tha 
late  source  P  (Ex  6«  7«  12>7.«i.n,  Nu  1>- 1»  2>-aE  \9vt-  ssiX* 
where  it  forms  part  ot  the  unliistorioal  conception  of  the  nation 
at  the  Exodus  as  consisting  at  a  vast  orguiked  army ;  (2)  that 
tbe  passages  in  which  tbe  title  is  brought  into  connexion  with 
the  ark  are,  relatively,  tew,  and  that  the  connexion  itself  is 
no  specific  or  distinctiva  one;  and  (3)  that  the  books  wliicb 
principally  use  the  title  *J*  ot  hosts'  do  not  speak  of  the 
'hosts'  of  Israel  (and  coorenely),  and  that,  in  general,  it  is 
very  rarely  used  in  a  connexion  which  suggests  them.  On 
tha  other  hand,  passages  such  as  On  IK  tSf»,  Is  0>£,  Ps 
291,  show  that  J"  was  habitually  pictured  as  attended  by  angels, 
—the  objection  that,  where  angels  are  Intended,  '  host '  (not 
'hosts')  'of  heaven'  is  used,  being  met  by  the  consideration 
that  such  being*  are  not  necessarily  conoeived  as  a  single 
deUnite  host,  but  might,  from  their  numbers,  be  with  equal 
justice  conceived  as  forming '  hosts' :  they  attend  Him  naturally 
as  King ;  the  title  thus  gives  expression  to  J^'s  royal  ttaU  (cL 
la  6>,  Jer  46"  481^  Ps  241°),  and  consequently,  without  any 
change  in  the  meaning  of  *  hosts,'  such  as  is  postulated  in  the 
other  explanation,  it  is  at  once  adapted  to  express  those  ideas  of 
sovereign  majesty  and  power  which  are  undoubtedly  sssoeiatad 
with  it  by  the  prophets. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
probable  explanation  of  the  title.  Though  other 
'  armies '  might  not  be  entirely  excluded,  the  idea 
which  would  most  naturally  suggest  itself,  when 
the  term  was  used  absolutely  in  connexion  with  J*, 
would,  it  seems,  be  the  armies  of  heaven.  But, 
whatever  uncertainty  may  rest  on  the  origin  of  the 
expression,  all  agree  that  as  used  by  the  prophets 
it  IB  J"b  most  significant  and  subbmest  title :  it 
designates  Him,  namely,  as  One  who  is  supreme 
over  untold  '  hosts '  of  spiritual  or  other  agencies, 
whom  He  can  employ  to  give  effect  to  His  purposes 
(Ps  lOS*"-  '°),—m  a  word,  as  the  Omnipotent.  It  is 
accordingly  in  the  LXX  often  t  very  appropriately 
represented  by  Kiptot  vavroKpirup, '  Lord  Omnipotent' 
— or,  more  exactly  (in  contrast  to  the  more  aostract 
niToSOyanot),  '  Lord  all-sovereign '  (see  Westcotti 
The  Historic  Faith,  p.  21  tf.).*       S.  R.  DRIVER. 

LORD'S  DAT  (4  Kv/xar^  This  term  has 

from  the  very  earliest  times  been  applied  in  Greek 
and  Latin  C/hristian  literature  to  the  first  day  of 
tbe  week  in  its  religious  aspect.  The  scope  of  this 
article  is  necessarily  limited ;  we  can  here  discuss 
only  (i.)  the  term  'Lord's  Day'  itself,  (ii.)  The 
connexion  of  the  Lord's  Day  with  the  Sabbath, 
(iii.)  the  origin  of  the  institution,  (iv.)  the  nature 
of  Lord's  Day  worship  in  NT  times. 

•  The  Isolated  passages  Dt  !0>,  1  K  2>,  1(A  27*  (even  if  they 
are  not  to  be  explained,  with  Borchert,  by  Oes..Kautzscb, 
$  124.  26)  do  not  detract  from  the  force  of  the  remark. 

1 2  S  and  Minor  PropbeCa  (usually),  Jer  (12  times).  Elsewhere 
Mipm  Sa^^M  is  generally  used  (iio  Ro  V,  Ja  M :  sea  Sauoth)  : 
in  Ps,  however,  and  occasionally  also  In  other  books,  xifii  rSf 
tniiuut  (Cs.  cXfontM,  armit* :  see  the  use  ot  iuH^uc  tor  tat  in 
Nu  1.  2. 1014"''  pattim,  and  in  other  similar  passages). 

t  So  in  NT,  2  Co  eis  (a  reminiscence  ot  the  usage  ot  the  LXX, 
but  not  an  exact  quotation) ;  coiup.  x.  i  (wt  a  ■wtvaxaan^ ,  Rev 
IS  4«  lin  1£S  167  igs  21X1  (as  Am  SU  4"  at.) ;  i  W<  •  r.,  Rav  16" 
19U(asAm6>0. 

A  title  boma  by  Nebo,  '  Overseer  or  ruler  (jmtid)  ot  the 
multitudes  of  heaven  and  earth'  (KAT'  413,  cited  br  Cheyne, 
OciVj.  nf  Ptalter,  323,  ol.  Iniah^,  L  p.  IS;  KIB  iii.  2,  6S 
Dclitzsch,  Auyr.  UWB  360 1.),  is  perhaiw  worth  oomparimr. 
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i.  The  Bcriptoral  authority  for  the  term  '  Lord'* 
Day '  is  Rev  I>*  '  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's 
Day,'  tytrbiufr  ir  wwtt/tan  <r  rj  cv^arg  ^P9'  Few 
will  agree  with  Eichhom  in  referring  this  to  Easter 
I>ay.  The  opinion  of  Wetstein  and  others,  who 
interpret  it  oi  the  day  of  Judgment,  seems  plaus- 
iblo,  but  is  open  to  two  formidable  objections. 
(1)  A  writer  so  impregnated  with  OT  pliraseology 
as  is  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  would  surely 
have  used,  in  this  sense,  the  familiar  ii/Upa  rod 
Kvplou  {Kvpuuc&t  is  not  in  LXX).  (2)  Such  a  use  of 
the  term  is  ^nite  unknown  to  the  Greek  Fathers. 
From  the  D%daeAi  and  Ignatius  onwards  they  use 
4  KvpttuH)  liiUpa,  or  simply  ^  xvpuuci,  only  in  the  sense 
of  Sunday.  Such  an  unbroken  and  unquestioned 
Church  usage  most  be  regarded  as  decisive  on  this 
point.  To  this  may  be  added  that  as  in  v. >  Patmos 

B'ves  the  place  of  the  vision,  so  here  'the  Lord's 
ay '  naturally  seems  to  fix  the  tijne.  It  would, 
however,  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  Rev  l"*  is 
the  origin  of  the  term.  It  is  merely  the  first  extant 
exampw  of  its  use  (DidaeM  14,  Ignat.  Ejt.  Magn. 
9  are  certainly  later).  The  phrase  might  have 
arisen  as  early  as  a.d.  57,  for  in  1  Co  ll**  we  find 
KvpMxin)  Stinm.  This  is  the  first  occurrence  of 
KvpuLKln  in  extant  Greek  literature.  The  absolute 
nse  of  Ei//»as,  which  indicates  an  identification  of 
Christ  with  the  J'  of  the  OT,  naturally  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  corresponding  adjective.  However, 
il  Kvpiaarj)  iiuipa.  was  not  yet  in  current  use,  for  in 
this  same  Epistle  (1  Co  Id')  St.  Paul  uses  '  the  first 
day  of  the  week,'  itla  (roS^drou ;  and  a  little  later, 
Ac  20',  we  find  the  similar  i)  fila  tup  aap^irm,  St. 
Luke  with  his  usual  historical  accuracy  using, 
doubtless,  the  phrase  current  at  the  time  of  which 
he  was  ^vriting.  Contrast  the  inexactness  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peter,  where  ^  xvptaic^  is  twice  used  of 
the  actual  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  betrays 
at  once  by  the  anachronism  a  2nd  cent,  writer.  At 
some  time,  then,  between  a.d.  67  and  a.d.  96  the 
term  '  Lord's  Day '  arose,  and  it  was  probably  first 
used  in  Churches  which  had  to  contend  with 
Judaism. 

iL  It  has  been  reckoned  a  pious  opinion  (Bram- 
haU,  Works,  voL  v.  pp.  41,  68)  that  the  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Day  was  one  of  '  the  things  concern- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God '  of  which  the  risen  Lord 
spoke  during  the  forty  davs  preceding  the  Ascen- 
sion. This  idea  is  probably  due  to  the  instinctive 
desire  to  base  on  a  dii«ct  divine  sanction  an 
institution  so  universal  and  so  binding  on  all 
Christians.  But  the  assumption  is  quite  un- 
necessary. Whether  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
'  blessed  and  hallowed '  by  Christ  Himself  with  His 
own  lips,  or  by  the  Church,  His  body.  His  visible 
representative,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  any  case  the  Lora's  Day  was  certainly 
sanctioned  by  inspired  apostles,  and  thus  con- 
fe.ssedly  stands  on  a  level  with  ordination,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  ordinances,  as  an  institu- 
tion as  much  beyond  the  power  of  the  Church  to 
alter  or  to  abrogate  as  it  would  be  for  her  to 
change  the  number  of  the  Gospels. 

The  claim  of  the  Lord's  Day  to  this  pre-eminence 
ha»  been  unfortunately  prejudiced  by  controversies 
on  itA  relation  to  the  S8.obath.  This  question  has 
been  thought  to  be  of  much  practical  interest, 
espiicially  by  that  large  class  of  persons  who  think 
that  they  require  guidance  in  details,  and  who  feel 
that  a  general  direction  to  keep  a  day  holy  is  too 
vague,  and  leaves  too  much  to  their  inaividual 
responsibility.  On  the  one  hand,  those  who  incline 
to  a  severe  observance  of  the  day  identify  the 
Lord's  Day  with  the  Sabbath,  regarding  it  as  the 
same  institution  with  a  Christian  reference  added, 
the  change  of  da^  being  regarded  as  immaterial. 
They  combine  with  this  assumption  a  theory  of 
scriptural  Sabbath  observance,  for  which  there  is 


but  slender  evidence  from  ancient  or  modem 
Jewish  life.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  those 
who  revolt  from  this  rigidity  feel  constrained  to 
justify  themselves  by  a  denial  of  any  relation 
whatever  between  the  two  days  ;  and  then,  in  the 
default  of  any  divinely  ordained  rules  for  its 
observance,  they  are  in  danger  of  not  observing  it 
at  all.  Tlie  truth  will  be  found  to  lie  midway 
l)etween  these  two  extremes.  The  Lord's  Day  is, 
and  is  not,  the  Sabbath,  much  as  John  the  Baptist 
was,  and  was  not,  Elijah. 

When  Jesus  uttered  the  cry,  'It  is  finished,' 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  virtuallv  passed  away. 
His  Resurrection,  Ascension,  and  Outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  were  successive  affirmations  of  the 
great  fact,  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple  made 
it  plain  to  all  but  the  blindest.  But  in  the  mean- 
time nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  tender  wav 
in  which  the  apostles  and  Christians  of  Jewish 
birth  were  weaned  from  the  old  religion.  The  dead 
leaves  of  Judaism  fell  off  gradually,  they  were  not 
rudely  torn  olf  by  man.  The  new  facts,  the  new 
dogmas,  the  new  ordinances  first  established  them- 
selves, and  then  little  by  little  the  incompatibilitv 
of  the  old  iind  the  new  was  realized,  which 
necessarily  issued  in  the  casting  out  of  the  old. 
The  old  things  of  Judaism  were  made  new  in 
Christianity.  This,  however,  was  not  accom- 
plished by  a  deliberate  substitution  of  one  ordi- 
nance for  another;  but  first  the  old  ordinances 
were  simply  antiquated,  and  then  experience 
matured  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
proved  that  the  positive  institutions  of  the  new 
religion  more  than  fulfilled  those  of  the  old.  This 
was  realized,  first  of  all,  in  the  case  of  the  sacra 
mental  ordinances.  Baptism  was  soon  seen  to  be 
analogous  to  circumcision  (Col  2"),  and  also  to  the 
legal  ablutions  (He  ICP) ;  while  the  Eucharist 
corresponded  to  the  peace-offerings  (1  Co  lO"'", 
He  13'°).  But  the  realization  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Sabbath  in  the  Lord's  Day  does  not  find 
expression  in  the  NT.  This  silence  is  especially 
marked  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  that 
Epistle  the  writer  is  addressing  some  who  were  in 
danger  of  relapsing  into  Judaism,  who  could 
scarcely  bear  to  forego  all  the  associations  of  the 
old  reugion,  its  antiquitj',  authority,  splendour, 
variety.  His  design  therefore  is  to  adduce  all 
that  Christianity  had  analogous  to  the  cherish^ 
rites  of  Judaism.  The  priesthood,  sacrifice,  the 
temple,  the  solemn  services,  are  all  shown  to  have 
their  more  than  parallels  in  the  gospel.  But 
when  he  touches  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  as  a  type  of 
the  state  of  salvation  on  which  believers  have 
entered,  a  Sabbath  rest  to  be  consummated  in  the 
world  to  come  (4*-  ").  Hessey  (Bampton  Lectures, 
1860)  proves  by  copious  quotations  that  up  to  the 
end  of  the  6tn  century,  and  even  later,  the  two 
days  were  not  considered  to  have  any  relation  to 
each  other.  But  a  believer  in  the  perpetual  guid- 
ance of  the  Church  by  the  Holy  Spirit  will  scarcely 
accept  this  as  conclusive  that  the  Church  of  later 
ages  was  not  right  in  seeing  a  close  analu;;}' 
between  the  Lord's  Day  and  the  Sabbatli ;  un 
analogy  expressed  bv  the  retention  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment  by  all  Christian  Churches,  as  part 
of  the  Decalogue  considered  as  a  (convenient  sum- 
mary of  the  Moral  Law.  Aasuming  that  public 
worship  is  a  moral  duty,  it  is  ab^sohltely  necussary 
that  a  day  of  rest  from  ordinary  lalxjurs  be 
set  apart  tor  that  purjiose,  and  for  the  cognate 
duties  of  religious  instruction  and  special  private 
devotion.  As  regards  the  proportion  of  our  time 
which  should  be  given  to  such  duties,  we  may 
well  follow  the  apostles  in  accepting  unquestion- 
ingly  that  laid  down  in  the  Mosaic  Law.  This  is 
the  moral  element  in  the  Fourth  Commandment. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  excessive  multipli- 
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eation  of  holy  days  regarded  as  in  any  degree 
co-ordinate  with  the  Lord's  Day  is  fataJ  to  the 
maintenance  of  those  objects  for  which  the  Lord's 
Day  was  designed.  The  antiqiiation  of  the 
Sabbath  equally  with  circumcision,  etc.,  was  gradu- 
ally realized  as  the  sequence  of  events  led  up  to  it. 
The  key  to  a  right  understtuidingof  the  revolution 
is  found  in  the  first  description  of  the  pablic 
worship  of  the  apostolic  Uhurch :  '  contmuinK 
steadfastly  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and 
breaking  bread  at  home '  (Ac  2").  To  the  customary 
Jewish  devotions  was  added  the  one  distinctive 
Christian  service.  The  Church  professed  to  be  a 
divine  development  of  Judaism  (Ac  24'*  etc.).  All 
that  was  eternally^  true  in  the  Law  is  with  us 
still,  and  that  which  was  essentially  transitory 
was  tolerated  until  it  became  positively  hurtful. 
At  Jerusalem  an  inconsistent  alle^ance  both  to 
the  old  and  the  new  was  maintained  probably 
until  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  but  even  there 
we  early  find  traces  of  the  antiqnation  of  the 
Sabbath.  Considering  the  prominence  assigned 
to  it  in  Pharisaic  Judaism,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  one  of  '  the  customs  which  Moses 
delivered,'  the  changing  of  which  bv  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  announced  by  St.  Stepnen  (Ac  6", 
cf.  21^).  The  falsity  of  the  witnesses  lay  in  the 
malicious  spirit  which  prompted  the  iwMiusation 
rather  than  in  the  charge  itself.  Thirtoen  years 
later.  Sabbath  keeping  is  not  one  of  the  '  necessary 
things'  enjoined  on  Gren tiles  by  the  apostolic 
council  (Ac  15").  This  decision  amounted  to  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  Sabbath  as  well  as 
circumcision,  etc.,  was  no  longer  binding  on 
Gentiles,  though  James,  as  we  should  expect, 
seems  to  contemplate  the  continuance  of  the 
ordinance  for  Jews  (v.").  No  valid  objection  can 
be  drawn  from  the  frequent  references  in  Ac  to 
the  apostles  preaching  in  synagogues,  or  in  Jewish 
[ilaces  of  prayer,  on  the  Sabbath  day  (13'*-^** 
16"  17*  18<).  Their  mission  was  to  the  Jews  Jirtt, 
and,  apart  from  the  natural  desire  on  their  own 
part  to  join  in  the  only  public  worship  avail- 
able, common -sense  would  lead  them  to  go 
where  they  could  address  large  bodies  of  Jews 
assembled  with  minds  disposed  to  receive  religious 
truth.  About  A.D.  68  St  Paul  in  Gal  4>- "> 
reckons  'the  obeervation  of  days'  as  one  of  the 
'weak  and  beggarly  rudiments.'  Now,  as  we 
may  gather  from  1  Co  16'- »  that  St.  Paul  had 
himself  bidden  the  Galatians  observe  in  a  certain 
way  the  first  day  of  the  week,  it  is  plain  that  he 
is  not  here  condemning  the  principle  of  religious 
distinction  of  davs;  and  the  fact  that  in  this 
Epistle  he  is  com  Dating  Judaistic  teachers  forces 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  comptUsory  observ- 
ance of  a  specially  Jewish  day,  i.e.  the  Sabbath, 
is  what  is  meant.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ro  U*-  *, 
written  a  little  later,  to  a  Church  where  the  con- 
troversy may  not  have  reached  such  a  height, 
the  regarding  or  not  regarding  of  such  days  is  a 
matter  of  indifference.  Finally,  in  Col  2'*  the 
Sabbath  is  distinctly  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ordi- 
nances '  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come.' 

iii.  The  necessary  separation  of  Christians  from 
Jews,  in  Jerusalem,  for  a  part  of  public  worship 
(Ac  2**),  naturally  led  to  a  total  separation  else- 
where, as  in  successive  cities  the  Jews  rejected  the 
gospel  altogether  (Ac  13"  14>-  *• "  18'  19»).  Besides 
these  passages,  assemblies  consisting  exclusively 
of  Christians  are  implied  wherever  we  find  direc- 
tions for  the  reading  of  apostolic  epistles  (Ac  IS"*, 
1  Th  5",  2  Th  3",  Col  4",  of.  He  ia»).  Assemblies 
of  a  whole  Church,  of  course,  imply  fixed  days  for 
meeting.  The  antagonism  already  marked  by 
diflerent  ]f>laceB  for  worship,  coupled  with  the  con- 
fessed antiqnation  of  the  Sabbath,  would  naturally 
find  further  expression  in  the  observance  of  a 


holy  day  different  from  that  of  the  Jews.  The 
origin  of  the  Lord's  Day  must  not  indeed  be  traced 
to  mere  opposition  to  Jud.-iism,  such  as  that 
naively  confessed  in  the  Didachi  (8),  '  Let  not  your 
fastings  be  with  the  hypocrites,  for  they  fast  on 
Monday  and  Thursday ;  but  do  ye  keep  your  fast 
on  Wednesday  and  Friday ' ;  but  this  motive  must 
have  commended  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week  to  a  oonsideTable  number  of  Christians  ; 
and  if  the  argument  from  silence  could  be  pressed, 
— an  argument  especially  precarious  in  the  case  of 
an  ordinance  presumably  so  much  a  matter  of 
course, — it  would  be  significant  that  the  distinct 
notices  of  the  Lord's  Dayin  the  NT  are  in  connexion 
with  Churches  outside  Palestine,  >.«.  Corinth,  and 
by  implication,  Galatia  (1  Co  16'- Troas  (Ac  20«), 
and  Asia  (Rev  1'),  while  Kvptcucif  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  a  specially  Christian  service  before  it 
was  applied  to  a  specially  Christian  day.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  first  d^  of  the  week  was  certainly 
selected  oiecause  the  Lord  Himself  had  sanctified 
it  by  HU  resurrection  (Mt  28',  Mk  16»- Lk  24', 
Jn  20'- and  had  further  emphasized  it  by  a 
second  appearance  to  the  disciples  (Jn  20**),  and 
again  by  tne  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  which  that  year  was  also  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  We  cannot  cite  as  instances 
of  the  observance  of  this  day  the  fact  that  on 
these  three  occasions  the  disciples  were  assembled 
together  as  if  for  a  religious  purpose.  In  those 
days  of  fear  and  excitement  thev  would  naturally 
come  together  every  day.  The  Lord's  Day  is 
therefore,  in  an  especial  sense,  the  feast  of  life. 
The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  was  not  merely  the 
raising  to  life  of  an  individual  man,  but  of  human 
nature.  On  that  first  Lord's  Day  our  nature 
entered  on  a  new  life:  actually,  as  regards  the 
first-fruits  of  it;  potentially,  as  regards  erery 
Christian  in  succeeding  ages.  But  besides  the 
life  of  the  individual  membeis,  there  is  also  the 
life  of  the  body,  and  this  sprang  into  birth  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  Thus,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  more  or  less  fanciful  analogies  of  some  of 
the  Fathers,  we  may,  on  sure  grounds,  contrast 
the  remembrance  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  repose  of 
the  Creator  of  the  physical  world  with  the  com- 
memoration on  the  Lord's  Day  of  the  beginning  of 
the  activity  of  the  new  spiritual  creation. 

iv.  Much  reflex  lijght  is  thrown  on  the  apostolic 
Lord's  Day  worship  by  the  well-known  passage 
(1  Apol.  0.  67)  where,  Justin  Martyr,  a.d.  1^, 
describes  the  Sunday  service.  It  consisted  of  the 
reading  of  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  and  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  followed  by  an  exhorta- 
tion on  the  lessons  read,  common  prayer,  the 
Eucharist,  and  a  collection  for  the  orphans,  etc 
This  service  was  probably  modelled  on  that  of  the 
synagogue,  with  the  necessary  additions,  the  chief 
being  the  Eucharist,  as  in  Ac  2".  If  the  passage 
in  Ac  be  rightly  understood  to  mean  a  daily  service, 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  daily  Eucharist  of  the 
early  Jerusalem  Church  belongs  to  the  same  order 
of  things  as  its  community  of  goods;  an  ideal 
which  is  practicable  only  under  very  special  cir- 
cumstances. It  may  reasonably  be  conjectured 
that  experience  which  speedily  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  experiment  in  socialism,  showed  the 
wisdom  of  restricting  the  Eucharist  to  the  Lord's 
Day.  This  u.<>e,  which  is  distinctly  expressed  in 
Justin  and  Pliny  ('stato  die,'  lib.  x.  epist.  97), 
is  implied  in  Ac  20^.  The  Eucharist  is  especially 
connected  with  the  Lord's  Day,  not  only  as  the 
perpetual  memorial  of  the  great  sin -offering  (I  Cc 
11^),  but  also  as  a  means  of  renewing  in  us  th« 
divine  life  communicated  in  the  first  mstance  by 
the_  power  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  as  an 
anticipation  of  the  consummation  of  this  divine 
life  at  His  coming  (He  10»,  Mt  26»  Mk  14>»,  Lk 
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!£2").  Justin  does  not  mention  the  agape.  It 
li:id  probably  been  temporarily  dropped  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  Trajan  against  clul»  ^taiusay,  Ch.  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  p.  219).  In  1  Co  1 1  the  agape 
seems  to  precede  the  Eucharist,  in  Ac  20"  it  follows 
(ycurd/icfos,  '  having  made  a  meal ').  This  change 
in  the  order  of  service  was  possibly  made  by  SL 
Paul  himself  (1  Co  11*').  In  Ac,  as  in  Justin,  the 
sermon  precedes  the  Eucharist.  The  preaching  of 
Jesus  necessitated  the  telling  of  His  deeds  and 
words  either  from  personal  knowledge  or  from  the 
written  accounts  of  eye-witnesses,  and  this  must 
have  been  from  the  beginning ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  reading  of  apostolic  Epistles,  at  first  occa-oional,  , 
could  become  constant  only  after  the  Canon  was 
closed.  The  collection  mentioned  Justin  is 
founded  on  1  Co  IS*,  where  E  V '  lay  by  him  in  store ' 
ooncealB  the  fact  that  it  must  have  been  made  at 
the  weekly  meeting ;  otherwise,  collections  wonld 
have  been  neceasaiy  on  St.  Paul's  arrival,  the  very 
thing  he  was  anzions  to  avoid,  trafl  iavri}  nBira 
6i)(ravf>lS;up  means  '  let  him  assign  a  certain  sum  as 
he  is  disposed,  and  put  it  into  the  Church  treasury.' 
In  Corinth  and  elsewhere  the  exercise  of  extra- 
ordinary gifts  formed  part  of  the  Sunday  service 
(1  Co  14"),  but  this  soon  died  out.  Contrast  the 
brief  list  of  charismata  in  Eph  4"  with  that  in 
1  Co  12». 

See  further,  art.  ChubCH,  vol.  L  p.  427',  and 
Sabbath. 

LrrcRATCRt.— Heaey,  Sunday:  <U  origin,  hiMtoiy,  and  pment 
Migatim,  BL,  I860,  5th  ed.  1889;  Bwt  in  SxpuStor,  iad  ser. 
viii.  83S-850 ;  and  the  Litemtun  under  Sabbath. 

N.  J.  D.  Whitk. 
LORD'S  PRATER.  — This  prayer  is  so  called, 
not  because  the  Lord  used  it,  which  He  could 
uot  do,  for  some  of  the  petitions  would  be  mean- 
ingless for  Him  (and  cf.  Jn  20'^),  but  because  He 
tanght  it  to  His  disciples  and  us.  It  is  given  us 
by  two  evangelists  (Mt  d"-",  Lk  11**),  in  differ- 
ent  forms,  and  in  totally  different  connexions. 
The  form  given  by  St.  Luke  is  not  only  much 
shorter,  but  differs  somewhat  in  wording;  and 
whereas  St.  Matthew  represents  Christ  as  giving 
this  form  of  prayer  spontaneously  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  St.  Luke  places  the  delivery  of  the 
prayer  after  the  close  ot  the  Galilean  ministry, 
and  in  answer  to  a  request  from  one  of  His  dis- 
ciples, '  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  even  as  John  also 
taught  his  disciples.'  But  St.  Luke  gives  no  note 
either  of  time  or  place,  probably  because  his  source 
gave  none.  Ana  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  in- 
cident which  he  here  records  took  place  very  much 
earlier  than  the  point  in  Christ's  mmistry  at  which 
he  places  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  prayer  was 
delivered  only  once,  then  ic  is  St.  Luke  who  has 
preserved  the  true  historical  occasion.  His  narra- 
tive has  every  appearance  of  originality,  and  one 
sees  no  motive  for  invention,  whereas  it  is  quite 
credible  that  St.  Matthew,  in  recording  Christ's 
injunctions  about  prayer,  might  emphasize  and 
illustrate  these  by  adding  to  them  the  form  of 

f)rayer  which  He  had  enjoined.  Accordingly,  a 
arge  number  of  the  best  critics  (Baumgarten- 
Crusius,  Neander,  de  Wette,  Ewald,  Bleek, 
Holtzmann,  Weiss,  Godet,  Oosterzee,  etc.)  regard 
the  position  of  the  prayer  in  Mt  as  unhistoncal. 
But  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  prayer  was  tanght  on  one  occasion  only. 
The  argument  that,  if  the  prayer  was  delivered 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  then  a  disciple  can- 
not afterwards  have  asked  for  a  form  of  prayer ; 
and  that  if  he  asked  for  one,  then  it  cannot  have 
been  previously  delivered,  holds  good  only  if  we 
suppose  that  Christ's  followers  remained  always 
the  same.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  'one 
Df  his  disciples'  (Lk  11>)  means  one  of  the  Twelve. 


Different  g^roups  of  disciples  might  at  different 
times  require  teaching  as  to  a  form  of  prayer ; 
and  at  one  time  Christ  might  nve  such  instruc- 
tion unasked,  at  another  because  He  was  requested 
to  do  so.  In  either  case  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
prayer  is  not  directly  alluded  to  elsewhere  in  the 
Gospels  (of.  Mk  14"),  nor  in  the  Acts  (cf.  2"),  noi 
in  the  EpisOes  (cf.  Ro  12",  Col  4=).  There  may 
be  indirect  allusions  to  the  last  petition,  Jn  17", 
2  Th  3',  and  possibly  2  Ti  4".  See  Lightfoot  on 
2Th3». 

But  if  we  admit  that  the  prayer  was  delivered 
only  once,  and  that  St.  Luke  gives  the  actual 
occasion,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  gives 
the  original  form  of  the  prayer,  as  Meyer,  Kamp- 
hausen,  and  others  suppose.  In  one  sense  neither 
form  is  original,  for  the  original  wonld  be  in 
Aramaic;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  both  Mt 
and  Lk  used  a  6r.  source,  as  the  large  amount 
of  agreement  in  wording,  and,  above  all,  their 
common  use  of  the  unique  word  tnoiaim,  shows. 
Their  versions  cannot  be  independent  tr™  of  the 
same  Aram,  original.  Much  more  probably  they 
had  the  same  6r.  original ;  and  Mt,  although  he 
puts  it  in  the  wrong  place,  yet  reproduces  it  more 
exactly.  Of  course,  if  the  prayer  was  delivered 
more  than  once,  then  both  forms  may  be  original, 
in  the  sense  that  both  represent  in  Greek  a  form 
which  Christ  used  in  His  instructions.  It  is 
conceivable  that  one  form  was  suitable  for  one 
group  of  disciples,  another  for  the  whole  body  of 
them.* 

Accepting,  however,  the  hypothesis  that  Mt 
more  accurately  gives  us  the  original  form,  it  may 
be  asked  whether  the  variations  in  Lk  are  due  to 
himself  or  to  the  source  which  he  used.  There 
are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  some  of  them 
are  due  to  himself.  This  is  most  apparent  in 
the  fourth  petition.  For  itiu*  <Hiiupo»  (Mt)  Lk 
has  SlSou  iiiur  t6  xaO'  iiiUpar.  Seeing  that  ri  KaS" 
4/(^/gai>  occurs  in  NT  in  St.  Luke's  writings  only  (19", 
Ac  17"),  we  may  feel  confident  that  it  is  lie  who 
has  changed  aiiiupoit  into  ri  koS'  iinipar  rather  than 
St.  Matthew  who  has  done  the  reverse.  This  change 
of  aiiiitpoy  into  ri  KaS"  ruUpar  involved  the  change 
from  the  aorist  to  the  present  imperative ;  and 
thus  '  Give  us  this  dav '  became  '  Continually  give 
us  day  by  day.'  In  Lk  the  petition  is  made  more 
comprehensive.  That  the  aorist  rather  than  the 
present  was  the  original  form,  is  shown  b^  the 
fact  that  in  all  the  other  petitions  the  aorist  is 
used.  Again,  when  we  find  d^ej  ^/uV  r&  iS0«Xi)/iara 
in  Mt,  and  6.f€t  iiiw>  rdt  ifMprlas  in  Lk,  we  con- 
jecture that  it  is  Lk  who  has  changed  the  ex- 
pression in  order  to  make  the  meaning  clearer 
to  Gentile  readers.  The  insertion  of  rarrl  with 
dipeCXoiTt  is  also  very  characteristic  of  St.  Luke, 
and  certainly  us  ra!  ainoi  atpio/up  is  more  likely 
to  be  a  modiliuation  of  wi  xai  iinitt  itjyliKaiuv  than 
vice  versd ;  all  the  more  so,  as  Lk  is  specially  fond 
of  the  combination  xol  aMs,  xal  airol,  ic.r.X. 

"The  difi'erenues  which  are  the  result  of  the 
presence  in  Mt  of  clauses  that  are  wanting  in  the 
best  texts  of  Lk  require  more  detailed  discussion. 
These  clauses  are:  (1)  j^MW"  i  ^wt  oiparots,  (2) 
yerti$^u  ri  BfKtiiii.  gov  in  ir  oipcwif  nal  trl  r|t  yf/s, 
(8)  dXXi  iuffou  ijnas  iri  ToD  rornpoO.  Tisch.,  Treg., 
WH,  Ev,  Alford,  Weiss,  Godet,  Scrivener,  Ham- 
mond, and  many  others,  reject  these  passages  as 
insertions  in  Lk  from  the  text  of  Mt.  '  If  one  of 
the  (]^pels  contained  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a 
shorter  form  than  the  other,  nothing  was  so  likely 
as  that  a  scribe  in  perfect  innocence  would  suij]>ly 
what  he  considered  an  undoubted  defect '  (Svriv. 

'  F.  H.  Cluae  lappoae*  that  the  diiciples  tbanuelvea  adaptetl 
the  pnyer  to  qpecuU  oooaaloni,  both  alteringr  and  addlnir,  aim 
that  irtM-w  is  one  ot  the  nibaequent  changes  made  lor  litur 
gical  purpoM*  {Texti  and  Sludiu,  L  S,  Oamb.  1881). 
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Introd.  iL  p.  280).  The  evidence  is  not  quite  the 
same  in  all  three  cases,  but  in  all  it  is  conclusive 
against  the  clauses. 

(1)  For  this  cl&ose  entin  we  hm  ACDPXrAAn  and  nine 
inferior  uncial*,  nearly  all  ourrives,  b  e  1 1  g  of  Vet.  I«t.  (a  c  S,  i 
haveianeta  (or  noiear),  three  Syriao  Versions  (Cur.  Pesh.  Hard.), 
Bobelric,  and  Ethiopia  Agaimt  the  whole  clause,  MB,  1, 22,  67, 
130,  840,  nearly  all  the  chief  MSB  of  the  Vute.,  and  the  recently 
discovered  SinaiUc  Syriao.  Against  ail  but  iitS;  L  and  one 
cuniTo,  one  early  HS  of  the  Vidg.  and  the  Armenian.  Origen 
expressly  states  that  the  words  are  wanting  in  Uc  Tertullian 
and  Oynl  of  Alexandria  support  the  omission. 

(Z)  For  the  clause,  RACD  and  many  inferior  nwdils,  nearly  all 
eunhres,  most  MS8  of  Vet.  Lat.  Syrr.  (Pesh.  HarcLX  Boh.  Eth. 
Agaimt  it,  BL,  1,  22, 180,  8M;  If,  of  Vet.  Lat,  best  HSS  of 
Vulg.  Byrr.  (Cur.  Sin.)  and  Arm.  Orig.  Tert  and  Aug.  give 
express  testimony  against,  and  are  supported  by  Oyr.  Alex. 

(3)  For  the  clause,  ACD  and  many  interior  nnciiils,  nearly  all 
cursiTes;  Vet  Lat  Syrr.  (Cur.  Pesh.  Hard.)  Boh.  Eth. 
Agaimt  it,  K'BL,  1,  22,  67,  and  six  other  cursives,  most  MS8 
of  Vulg.  Syr-Bln.  and  Arm.  Orig.  Aug.  and  <>rr.  Alex,  give 
express  testimony  against,  and  are  supported  by  Tert 

Th«  evidence  for  the  daoaes  may  look  impoeine, 
bat  the  explanation  of  it  given  by  Scrivener  u 
simple  and  adequate ;  whereas  neither  accidont 
nor  intention  can  explain  the  early  and  widespread 
omission  of  all  three,  if  they  were  found  in  the 
original  text  of  Lk.  In  such  a  case  the  temptation 
to  insert  would  be  at  a  maximum,  the  temptation 
to  omit  at  a  minimum.  A  scribe  might  insert  the 
missing  words  almost  mechanically,  being  so 
familiar  with  them. 

Convinced,  therefore,  that  the  clauses  are  not 
genuine  in  Lk,  we  return  to  the  question.  What 
can  have  induced  Lk  to  omit  them,  if  he  and  Mt 
had  the  same  Gr.  version  of  the  prayer?  His 
verbal  alterations  in  the  fourth  and  fafth  petitions 
are  intelligible  ;  but  why  should  he,  with  his  love 
of  completeness,  omit?  He  does  sometimes  abbrevi- 
ate; but  would  he  have  abbreviated  here?  The 
difficulty  of  finding  an  adequate  motive  for  his 
curtailing  such  words  is  in  favotir  of  the  view  that 
Christ  Himself  on  one  occasion  gave  this  shorter 
form  to  some  disciples.  To  snppose  that  Lk 
'c«ntented  himself  with  words  just  sufficient  to 
remind  his  hearers  of  the  fuller  form,'  is  quite 
inadequate.  In  that  case  he  would  have  left  out 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  prayer.  And  to  point  out 
that  the  five  petitions  in  Lk  coirespond  to  the  five 
fingers,  is  grotesque. 

The  sources  of  the  prayer  have  been  often  dis- 
cussed, and  rabbinical  parallels  to  the  diiferent 
petitions  have  been  pointed  out  by  John  Lightfoot, 
Schoettgen,  Vitringa,  Wetstein,  and  others.  Tota 
haee  oratio  ex  formulit  Sebrcteorum  eoncinnata  ett 
tarn  apte,  ut  omnia  eontineat  quce  a  Deo  peti 
poMunt  (Wetst.  on  Mt  P).  But  the  parallels  do 
not  cany  us  very  far.  The  use  of  '  Father '  ['raic 
B'orar  is  a  very  common  later  Jewish  title,  Dalm. 
161  ffl  ]  to  designate  God,  and  the  petition, '  Hallowed 
be  thy  name  through  our  works,'  are  perhaps  the 
strongest  instances  [cf.  also  n-or  nprri  and  Ti'x' 
mmaSo  of  the  faddish,  Dalm.  305].  Others  are 
similarities  of  wording  rather  than  of  meaning, 
and  some  of  these  are  not  at  all  close.  And  in 
most  cases  the  date  of  the  Jewish  prayers  in  which 
these  expressions  occur  is  either  late  or  uncertain ; 
80  that  the  borrowing,  if  there  is  any,  is  on  the 
side  of  the  Jews,  or  may  be  so.  But  no  borrowing 
is  needed  to  explain  such  a  petition  as  '  Forinve 
us  our  rins'  (Ex  82^,  1  K  s"-"-"-"  Dn  9"), 
which  is  perhaps  as  common  in  Jewish  as  in 
Christian  prayers.  Not  that  there  is  anything 
derogatory  to_  Christ  in  supposing  that  He  took 
the  best  Jewish  aspirations  and  combined  them 
in  one  prayer.  He  probably  took  the  Messianic 
title  'Son  of  man'  from  the  Bk.  of  Enoch,  and 
applied  it  to  Himself  with  a  fulness  of  meaning 
unknown  before.  He  might  have  done  the  same 
In  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  bat  He  does  not  appear  to 


have  done  so.  Indeed,  the  prayer  is  free  from  any- 
thing that  can  be  cidled  purely  Jewish.  (1)  Its 
symmeti^  and  progressive  development  of  thought, 
and  (2)  ite  inexhaustible  adaptability,  are  char- 
acteristics which  do  not  harmonize  well  with  the 
hypothesis  that  it  is  a  compilation  (Edersheim, 
Life  and  Timet  of  tKe  Messiah,  i.  p.  536.  Cf. 
Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  p.  138  C) 
Let  us  examine  these  characteristics. 

(1)  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  commonly  regarded  a< 
consisting  of  seven  petitions.  *  The  frequent  oocar- 
renoe  of  the  number  seven  in  the  Apoc.  and  else- 
where renders  this  arrangement  attractive.  But 
there  are  really  only  six  ;  for  '  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil  one,'  should 
be  regarded  as  the  negative  and  positive  expression 
of  one  and  the  same  petition.f  These  six  are 
found  to  correspond  to  the  Decalogue  and  the  Two 
Great  CommandnienU  (Mt  22*>,  Mk  12"),  in  that 
the  first  half  has  reference  to  (jrod,  the  second  half 
to  man.  In  the  first  three  petitions  we  seek  the 
glory  of  our  heavenly  Father ;  in  the  last  three 
the  advantage  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow-men. 
But  these  two  are  closely  connected.  What  is  to 
God's  glory  benefito  His  children ;  and  what  is  to 
the  advantage  of  men  glorifies  their  heavenlv 
Father.  Thus  the  first  Iwlf  shows  the  end  whicn 
man  must  have  in  view — the  accomplishment  of 
God's  glory,  kingdom,  and  will ;  the  second  half 
shows  uie  means — daily  provision,  forgiveness,  and 
protection.  And  the  parts  correspond  with  one 
another  in  each  triplet.  The  first  petition  is 
addressed  to  God  as  our  Father,  the  second  as  our 
King,  the  third  as  our  Master.  It  is  to  our  Father 
that  we  look  for  sustenance  ;  to  our  King  for  par- 
don ;  to  our  Master  for  guidance  and  guardianship. 
Moreover,  the  transition  from  heaven  to  earth  is 
beautifully  made  in  the  third  petition,  which  raises 
earth  to  heaven.  And  in  each  of  the  tripleta  we 
can  observe  progression.  The  hallowing  of  Grod's 
name  leads  to  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
when  the  kingdom  is  come  God's  will  shall  be  ful- 
filled on  earth  as  in  heaven.  In  the  second  half 
we  have  first  the  obtaining  of  good,  and  then  the 
removal  of  evil,  past,  present,  and  future.  Or,  if 
we  take  the  six  petitions  consecutively,  we  shall 
find  that  they  begin  with  the  glories  of  heaven, 
pass  on  to  life  on  earth,  and  end  with  the  powers 
of  hell.;  Such  exquisite  proportion  and  develop- 
ment (of  which  only  specimens  have  been  given) 
are  strong  evidence  that,  if  this  marvellous  prayer 
was  constructed  out  of  fragjments  of  other  prayers, 
it  was  composed  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Him 
who  said,  '  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new '  (Rev 

(2)  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  disciple  who 
asked  Christ  to  teach  mm  and  his  fellows  to  pray 
had  never  prayed,  and  did  not  know  how  to  do  so. 
He  had  no  doubt  often  performed  this  duty.  But 
he  had  just  witnessed  Christ's  devotions ;  and  His 
manner  showed  him  the  difference  between  Christ's 
prayers  and  his  own.  There  was  a  more  excellent 
way  than  he  knew,  and  he  desired  to  learn  it. 
Moreover,  the  Baptist  had  taught  his  disciples  a 
distinctive  form  of  prayer ;  and  this  suppliant 
thought  that  Jesus  also  should  give  a  similar  dis- 
tinctive mark  to  His  followers.  As  so  often,  Christ 
grants  the  substance  rather  than  the  letter  of  the 
request.  Just  as  a  Christian  mystery  is  a  divine 
secret  revealed  to  all  the  world,  so  the  distinctive 

*  So  Augustine,  Luther,  Tholuck,  Bleek,  HUgeotdd,  Keil, 
ESstlin,  Nosjten,  Wordsworth,  etc. 

t  This  is  Tertullian's  view  (de  OraL  viU.X  In  his  toim  of  the 
prayer  flat  voiimUu  tua  in  ealU  et  in  ferra  preceded  vmiat 
regnum  (uum.  Origen,  Chiysostom,  (Jslvin,  Keim,  Weiss,  and 
others,  make  ilx  petitions.  But  an  allusion  to  the  Trinity  is 
veiy  doubtfuL  To  make  the  second  petition  refer  to  the  Son, 
and  the  third  to  the  Spirit  Is  very  forced  and  fandfuL 

t  All  this  Is  lost  in  Lk ;  and  uiis  is  strong  evidence  that,  M 
only  one  toim  is  original,  his  form  is  not  the  origins!  one. 
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prayer  of  a  Christian  is  one  which  every  hnman 
being  who  believes  in  God  can  use.  There  are  no 
other  limits  to  its  unique  adaptability.  Any  one,  of 
any  race  or  age  or  condition,  who  believes  in  God, 
can  use  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  use  it  just  in  pro- 
portion to  his  belief.  A  peasant  child  can  under- 
stand enough  of  it  to  make  it  the  expression  of  his 
daily  needs.  The  ripest  scholar,  philosopher,  and 
saint  cannot  exhaust  all  its  possibilities  of^ meaning. 
In  a  few  minutes  it  may  be  committed  to  memory'; 
but  it  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime  to  learn  it  by  heart. 
A  Christian's  knowledge  of  the  import  of  it  grows 
with  his  spiritual  experience. 

The  prayer  is  at  once  a  form,  a  summary,  and  a 
pattern. 

It  is  a  form  which  every  one  can  use,  and  be 
certain  that  in  using  it  he  is  expressing  his  needs 
in  a  becoming  manner.  This  advantage  is  possessed 
by_  forms  of  prayer  which  have  been  composed  by 
saintly  men,  and  which  have  been  tested  in  use  by 
generations  of  Christians.  How  much  more,  then, 
does  it  belong  to  a  form  prescribed  by  Christ  Him- 
self. Qwt  enim  potest  esse  spiritalis  oratio  quant 
muB  a  Christo  nobis  data  est  .  .  .  agnoscat  pater 
JUii  tui  verba,  cum  preeem  facimus  (Cypr.  de 
Domin.  Orat.  ii.  iiL).  iioi  that  one  form  of  words 
affects  God  more  than  another,  so  long  as  the 
language  of  the  heart  is  according  to  His  will ;  but 
that  the  form  of  words  that  we  use  reacts  on  our 
hearts,  and  if  the  words  are  unseemly  our  hearts 
may  become  less  subdued.  And  in  prayers  that 
are  to  be  used  in  common,  the  etfect  of  the  words 
upon  others  must  be  considered.  In  giving  this 
prayer,  Christ  has  both  sanctioned  the  principle  of 
forms  of  prayer  and  has  also  providea  us  with  a 
lorm  which  is  always  safe. 
The  Lord's  Prater  is  also  a  summary  of  all  other 
rayers.  As  Latimer  says,  '  Like  as  the  law  of 
>ove  ia  the  sum  and  abridgment  of  the  other  laws, 
so  this  prayer  is  the  sum  and  abridgment  of  all 
other  prayers.'  It  covers  all  earthly  and  spiritual 
needs  and  all  heavenly  aspirations.  It  is  not 
meant  to  supersede  all  other  forms  of  supplication. 
When  Christ  gave  ns  this.  He  did  not  forbid  others. 
But  this  one  nghtly  accompanies  all  other  prayers, 
either  following  them  to  sum  them  up  and  prevent 
grave  omissions,  or  preceding  them  as  a  guide  or 
model :  prtemitsa  legitima  et  ordinaria  oratione 
quasi  Jundamento,  aeeedentimn  desideriontm  jus 
est  superttruendi  extrin*eeui  petitiones  (Tert.  de 
Orai.).    It  is  breviarium  totius  evangelii  {ib.  i.). 

For  the  prayer  is  also  a  pattern.  It  shows  in 
what  manner  and  spirit  onr  other  supplications  are 
to  be  made.  We  may  pray  only  for  those  things 
which  tend  to  the  glory  oi  God  and  the  Kood  of 
man ;  and  the  glory  of  God  comes  first.  The  final 
end  of  prayer  is  not  that  our  will  should  be  done 
by  Him,  but  that  His  will  may  be  done  in  us.  In 
the  beautiful  image  used  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
■Just  aa  men  at  sea  attached  to  an  anchor  by  a 
taut  rope,  when  they  pull  at  the  anchor,  draw  not 
it  to  themselves,  but  themselves  to  the  anchor ;  so 
in  the  gnostic  life  those  who  (as  thev  mean  it)  draw 
God  to  themselves  are  unawares  cringing  them- 
selves towards  Giod '  {Strom.  IV.  xxiiL  p.  633,  ed. 
Potter). 

A  consideration  of  the  petitions  one  by  one 
belongs  to  commentaries  and  homiletics  rather 
than  to  a  dictionary  ;  but  some  notice  must  here  be 
taken  of  three  (details  in  the  prayer,  (a)  the 
opening  address,  (d)  the  central  word  hruiinat,  and 
(e)  the  last  clause. 

(a)  The  address  Uirto  iui&r  has  no  parallel  in  OT. 
There  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  Father  of  the  Jewish 
nation  (Dt  32»,  Is  63'»  Jer  3^  »  31»,  Mai  1«  2») ;  but 
He  is  nowhere  called  the  Father  of  individuals. 
This  step  is  taken  in  the  Apocr.  (Wis  2i«  14»,  Sir  23'- « 
51"  To  13*.  3  Mac  6*).   But  it  is  only  in  NT  that 


I« 


we  are  told  that  men  have  received  the  '  right  to 
become  children  of  God '  (Jn  1",  cf.  Ro  8",  Gal  4»). 
Ever^  Christian,  and  indeed  every  human  being,  is 
justified  in  regarding  himself  as  the  ofispring  of 
God  (Ac  17** and  in  addressing  Him  with  refer- 
ence to  his  fellow-men  as  '  Onr  Father.'  The 
address  is  at  once  a  claim  to  be  heard,  and  to  be 
heard  for  others  as  well  as  for  oneself.  Quid  enim 
jam  non  det  f  liis  petentibus,  cum  hoc  ipsum  aiUe 
dederit,  ut  JUti  essent  (Aug.).    See  vol.  ii.  p.  G18. 

(i)  It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  ever  know  with 
certainty  either  the  origin  or  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  adjective  imoiiruK,  the  only  adjective  in  the 
prayer.  Nowhere  in  Gr.  literature  is  the  word 
found  until  the  Gospels  gave  it  currency.  To 
derive  it  from  iretrcu,  irur,  or  M  and  oiala,  ia 
precarious;  for  in  that  case  we  should  expect 
iwovirtot,  and  not  iwioiaios.*  Most  ancient  versions 
support  the  derivation  from  irUriu,  by  giving  the 
epitnet  a  temporal  rather  than  a  qualitative  ren- 
dering; e.g.  'of  to-morrow,'  or  'tor  the  coming 
day,'  or  'that  cometh,'  or  'continual,'  or  'daily.' 
Jerome  changed  quotidianum  in  Mt  to  super- 
substantialem,  but  made  no  change  in  Lk ;  so  that 
in  the  West  tiiere  was  a  generaJ  belief  that  the 
two  evangelists  had  used  different  words.  It  is 
possible,  as  Chase  suggests,  that  there  was  no 
epithet  in  the  Aram,  original,  and  that  its  insertion 
comes  from  liturgical  use.  Bat  that  hypothesis, 
if  true,  is  not  decisive  as  to  meaning,  although  it 
supports  the  temporal  rather  than  the  qualitative 
interpretation.  For  the  temporal  meaning  see 
Grotius,  Wetstein,  Fritzsche,  Meyer,  and,  above 
all,  Lightfoot,  On  a  Fresh  Bevision  of  the  NT, 
App.  L  For  other  views  see  Suicer,  Tholuck, 
Alford,  Wordsworth,  and,  above  all,  M'Clellan, 
The  NT,  i.  pp.  632-^7.  RV  retains  'daily'  in 
the  text,  and  puts  'for  the  coming  day'  in  the 
margin.  The  American  Committee  would  add 
'  neMful '  in  the  margin.  It  is  a  strange  pheno- 
menon that  the  meaning  of  this  unique  word  in  the 
model  prayer  should,  almost  from  the  earliest 
times,  have  been  doubtful.  The  Didnehi,  which 
has  the  earliest  quotation  of  the  prayer  (viiL), 
throws  no  light  on  this  point. 

(c)  Does  jivaai  ^/tat  diri  roC  xanipod  mean  '  Deliver 
us  from  (the)  evil,'  or  'Deliver  as  from  the  evil 
one'?  Have  we  here  rd  tronipb*,  as  in  Lk  6",  Ro 
12» ;  or  4  iraniptt,  as  in  Mt  13"-'»,  Eph  6",  1  Jn 
21S.M  3U  jis  and  also  probably  Mt5»^»»,  Jn  17", 
2  Th  3^,  1  Jn  61*!  The  latter  is  almost  certainly 
correct,  (a)  The  references  just  given  show  that 
in  NT  itsetf  there  is  abundant  justification  for  this 
meaning.  (/3)  The  context  suggests  the  masculine, 
*  Bring  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
the  tempter.'  If  evil  in  general,  indading  pun  and 
sorrow,  were  meant,  we  uiould  have '  anodeliver  us 
from  evil.'  Some  Fathers  explain  Luke'i  omission 
of  the  clause  by  saying  that  it  is  really  contamed  in 
'  Bring  us  not  into  temptation.'  [y)  Of  the  earliest 
versions,  '  the  Syr.  and  Sahidic  point  to  the  mascu- 
line,'  the  Lat.  is  as  ambiguous  astheGreek.  (5)The 
liturgies  of  St.  James,  of  St.  Mark,  and  of  Addaius, 
which  are  each  of  them  representatives  of  a 
group,  all  explicitly  support  the  masculine.  See 
Hammond,  Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western,  pp. 
47,  48,  188,  189,  279,  280.  («)  The  Greek  Fathers, 
•who  in  such  a  matter  have  great  weight,  are 
unanimous  for  the  masculine.  {()  So  also  the 
earliest  Latin  Fathers,  TertuUian  and  Cyprian. 
See  Lightfoot,  On  a  Fresh  Revision,  App.  II.,  from 
which  these  six  heads  are  taken;  also  Lightfoot 
on  2  Th  3^.  Erasmus,  Beza,  Maldonatus,  Fntzscbe, 
Meyer,  Ebrard,  Wordsworth,  support  the  mascn- 

*  Bat  tbis  Ii  not  oonduaiTe ;  tor  the  word  may  h»T*  bees 
cdned  in  contrast  to  wtfuirm  (Ex  ig<,  Dt  71 14'  ii6i>);  and  in 
that  way  the  i  o(  the  in  misbt  b«  retained  oontraiy  to  i 
(Jannaru,  Tboluoki 
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line ;  Luther,  Tholiick,  Keil,  NOsgen,  Alford, 
M'Clellan,  follow  Augiistine  in  accepting  the 
neuter.  Canon  Cook's  defence  of  this  view  in  the 
Guardian,  Sept.  1881,  should  be  consulted. 

That  the  doxology  in  St.  Matthew  is  an  inter- 
polation due  to  liturgical  use  is  admitted  by  all 
competent  critics  on  the  authority  of  nBDZ,  five 
cursives,  Latt.  Boh.  Orig.  Tert.  Cypr.  Aug. 
Those  authorities  which  contain  it  vary  as  to  the 
wording,  and  as  to  the  addition  or  omission  of 
'  Amen  ;  while  some  have  '  Amen  '  without  the 
doxologv.  Even  Wordsworth  surrenders  it, 
althougii  'with  hesitation.'  Perhaps  its  original 
source  is  the  Heb.  of  1  Ch  29" ;  and  not  untU 
Chrysostom  does  its  wording  become  in  general 
stereotyped.  But  as  it  is  found  in  the  Svr-Cur. 
and  in  the  Sahidic,  it  must  have  been  added  to 
the  Lord's  Pi&yer  in  some  places  as  early  as  the 
2nd  cent.  Comp.  2  Ti  4^  where  we  have  an 
ascription  of  gloiy  to  Christ,  which  is  enoneoosly 
supposed  to  favour  the  genuineness  of  the  doxologv 
iniat  6". 

From  Tertullian  (a<fc.  JUardon.  iv.  xxvi),  from 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  {de  Orat.  Dom.  p.  60,  ed. 
Krabinger),  and  from  the  cursive  604  (Hoskier, 
1890).  we  see  that  in  Lk  some  texts  had  a  petition 
for  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  instead  of  either  '  Thy 
kingdom  come '  or  '  Hallowed  be  Thy  name.'  The 
fullest  text  of  this  petition  reads  thus :  'EXSiru  t6 
rvtviiA  trov  ri  iywp  itf  iutat  «oJ  KaSaptri-ru  iifias. 
Comp.  the  i<l>  ^/uLs  in  D,  which  has  dYWM^^w  Svoni 
(Tou  itp'  4/(aj,  iXBiru  rov  i)  pcurikela,  tanctificetur 
nomen  tuum  super  not,  veniat  rignum  turnn. 
A^inst  all  reasonable  probability  Keim  holds 
this  petition  for  the  Spirit  to  be  '  really  ormnal  in 
Luke,'  and  points  to  11"  as  evidence  (Je«tM  of 
Nazara,  iii.  p.  338  n.). 

There  is  evidence  also  of  an  early  Latin  gloss 
on  Ne  nos  inducas  in  temptationem  which  was 
Kometimes  admitted  into  the  prayer.  Both  Cyprian 
{de  Dom.  Orat.  xxv.)  and  Augustine  (de  Serm. 
Dom.  ix.  30)  have  tu  patiaris  induci  no<,— obviously 
in  order  to  lessen  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that 
God  brings  us  into  temptation.  This  diiScnlty 
produced  another  Latin  gloss  :  ne  inducas  nos  in 
temptationem  ^uam  ferre  non  possumus  (Jerome, 
in  Ezek.  xlviii.  16).  And  these  two  glosses  are 
sometimes  found  combined.  Each  of  them  is  found 
in  writers  of  different  ages  and  countries,  and  of 
liturgies  of  difl'erent  fanmies ;  they  must  therefore 
be  of  early  origin.   Comp.  Hilary,  tn  Ps.  cxviii. 

LmnuTDU.— This  ii  very  abundant.  Among  the  moat 
Important :  Origen,  rifi  tixn ;  Chr^-aost.  Bom.  mx.  <n  Matt. 
and  Horn,  d*  ttut.  lecundutn  Deum  vita ;  Ores.  Nyn.  d»  Orat. 
II. ;  Tertul.  da  Orat. ;  Cypr.  d*  Orat.  Dom. ;  Auguat.  d*  Serm. 
Dam.  in  Mm. ;  Jerome,  Dial.  c.  Ptiagianot,  m.  zr. ;  Luther, 
Smaa  Cateehim.  and  other  writing*;  Oebser,  d»  Orat.  Dom., 
Regiom.  1880;  Tholucic,  Dnyprtdigt,  1833,  1844  (translation 
by  Brown,  Edinburgh,  ISOSj :  Kamphauaen,  Dot  Gebet  det 
Herm,  1866 ;  Chaae,  Lord't  Prai/er  in  Earl)/  Church,  1891 ; 
Wiinache,  KrUhUtrung  dm  Evangg.  p.  84  It. 
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(a)  The  Manna. 

(M  Melchiaedelc'i  glfta  to  *h>.»<.m 
(e)  The  Shewbread. 
!II.  PartuIi  Airnciranoin. 


(a)  The  Pasaorer. 


.  .1  Sacrificial  Feasta. 
IT.  HiaTORT  OP  THs  CiiRiama  Bm, 
(a)  The  Inatitation. 
{fi)  The  Recipienta. 
le)  The  .Miniater. 
(d)  The  Kite, 
v.  Tin  DocTRisi  OP  niR  LORD'a  SirrrER. 


L  1 ERMINOLOOY. — A  discussion  of  the  language 
used  in  Scripture  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
of  necessity  confined  to  the  NT.  But  only  once  in 
NT  is  the  Lord's  Supper  so  called,  KvpiaKbv  Selrvov 
(1  Co  xi.  20) ;  for  we  may  safely  follow  the  con- 


sensus of  ancient  and  modem  commentators  in 
interpreting  this  unique  expression  of  the  Eucharist 
(see,  however,  Mafdonatus  on  Mt  26^*).  The 
emphasis  is  on  KvouiKtr :  <  it  is  not  (possible)  to  eat 
a  LordFt  Supper,'  tor  the  unseemly  conduct  turns  it 
into  ISiuTiKiy  Sttnmr  (Chiys. ).  And  we  may  possibly 
infer  from  the  use  of  an  adjective  rather  than  a 
genitive  that  the  name  KvpuiKir  SeiTyor  was  already 
in  use  when  St.  Paul  wrote.  Cf.  Kvpia«;j)  iuUpii 
(Rev  l"). 

There  are,  however,  other  expressions  in  NT 
which  oertainly  or  possibly  mean  the  Lord's 
Supper.  'The  cup  of  blessing,'  t4  roniptop  tt)% 
eSKoylat  (1  Co  10"),  i.e.  the  cup  over  which  the 
blessing  has  been  pronounced,  unquestionably 
refers  to  the  eucharistic  cup,  as  the  context  shows. 
It  is  that  t  fiXayoO/ter,  wnich  we  consecrate  by 
eiXoyta,  by  the  expression  in  words  of  oar  eixt^pieTla. 
We  might  tr.  '  the  cup  of  thanksgiving  over  which 
we  give  thanks,'  or  'which  we  give  thanks  for' 
(Crem.  Zeas.  p.  767).  But  the  use  of  tiXoyla  rather 
than  etxapurria  is  evidence  that  the  latt«r  word  has 
not  yet  ^ined  its  special  meaning.  The  ex- 
pression IS  borrowed  from  Judaism,  being  the 
name  of  the  most  sacred  of  the  cups  handed  round 
at  the  paschal  meal,  of  which  cups  it  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  third  (Ekiersh.  Life  and  Times, 
ii.  fill).  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  nni/pior 
Kvplov  (1  Co  10")  and  T/xlrefo  Kvplou  (1  Co  10",  cf. 
Mai  1^- ")  refer  to  the  eucharistic  cup  and  the 
eucharistic  table  with  the  food  thereon.  Here  we 
have  the  genitive  and  not  an  adjective ;  and  the 
context  snows  that  the  dominant  idea  is  union 
between  the  recipients  and  Christ,  rather  than 
union  of  the  recipients  with  one  another.  About 
i)  K\d<rit  Tou  dpTOD  and  xXfP  tpirm>  there  is  more  doubt. 
In  Scriptnre  'bread'  is  a  common  name  for  any 
food,  and  includes  drink  also.  *  Eating  bread 
(Mk  S")  and  '  breaking  bread '  (Ac  2*«)  may  be  the 
same  as  '  taking  food '  (Ac  9"  27") ;  but  '  eating 
bread'  is  the  common  general  term,  whereas 
*  breaking  bread '  is  rare  (Jer  16',  La  4'  ;  cf.  Lv  2*, 
Is  SS',  Xen.  AncU>.  vu.  iiL  22).  St.  Luke  is  the 
only  writer  who  uses  ^  KXiirit  tou  iprov  (24",  Ac  2**). 
The  former  passage  probably  does  not  refer  to  the 
Eucharist ;  tor  the  meal  at  Emmaus  (Lk  24'°)  most 
probably  was  not  such.  The  context  and  the 
imperf.  ireSlSov  are  against  it.  Nowhere  is  the 
imperf.  used  of  the  distribution  of  the  Eucharist 
(Mt  26",  Mk  14",  Lk  22",  1  Co  11*) ;  whereas  it 
is  used  of  the  distribution  of  ordinary  food,  e.a.  at 
the  feeding  of  the  5000  (Mk  6",  Lk  g'')  and  of  the 
4000  (Mk  8«,  Mt  15*).  But  in  Ac  2«  the  context 
favours  the  eucharistic  interpretation,  which  the 
Lat.  version  of  Cod.  Bez«e,  followed  by  Vulg.,  en- 
forces with  in  eommunieatione  fraetionis  pania  (cf . 
Clem.  Recog.  vi.  15).  The  four  elements  ot  the  com- 
mon Christian  life  are  given  in  two  pairs ;  and  the 
combination  rg  xXiau  rov  d/irpv  koI  rait  irpo<reuxait 
indicates  that  'the  breaking  of  the  bread'  means 
something  more  than  an  ordinary  meal ;  and  the 
context  here  and  in  20'- "  27"  forbids  us  to  interpret 
it  of  distributing  food  to  the  poor  (Is  5S').  Yet 
even  here  the  explanation  must  not  be  confined  to 
the  Eucharist.  In  Scripture  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  Eucharist  being  separated  from  the  joint 
evening  meal  or  dydri;  j  and  '  the  breaking  of  the 
bread '  covers  the  whole.  We  must  not  lose  si^ht 
of  the  family  character  of  the  life  of  the  farst 
Christians.  'The  breaking  of  the  bread'  took 
place  in  their  own  homes ;  '  the  prayers '  may  refer 
to  their  constant  devotions  in  the  temple  (Lie  24", 
Ac  2^  3').  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Eucharist 
is  included  in  kKHtth  mr'  oUor  ipror  (Ac  2")  *  or  in 
KXdffat  4/>(aro  Mieir  (27").   The  latter  is  specially 

*  If  Ac  so  doea  not  refer  to  the  Eucharist,  then  the  auppoai- 
tion  that  the  Euchariat  was  celebrated  daily  In  the  earllouC  ag* 
haa  no  foundation.    Ac  StP-'i  pointa  to  Susoay  aa  the  uaual  dap 
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ini|irobable ;  and  here  the  Western  interpolation 
HiSiSo^  Kol  iiiur  was  added  to  sugseet  a  Eucharist, 
an  interpretation  which  Tertallian  adopts  [de 
Orat.  24).  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  Eucharist 
and  the  common  meal  are  perhaps  indicated  in 
Ac  20'' The  mention  of  the  first  day  of  the  week 
points  to  religions  observance :  and  yevirifuvot  seems 
to  refer  to  the  common  meal  after  the  xXdvas  rir 
tfprof  in  the  Eacharistic  rite.  Only  in  1  Co  *4>'  is 
it  supposed  that  ij  tbx.apurrta  is  used  in  the  s^ific 
sense  of  Eucharist  rather  than  in  that  of  thanks- 

fiving  generally.  Yet  it  is  not  probable  that  St. 
'aul  IS  nere  deviating  from  his  use  of  the  word  else- 
where (2  Co  4»  9»>,  Eph  5«,  Ph  4«,  Col  2'4«,  1  Th  3», 
1  Ti  4»-*  and  in  the  plur.  2  Co  9",  1  Ti  2'),  which 
is  also  the  common  use  both  in  NT  (Ac  24>,  Rev  4' 
7")  and  in  LXX  (Wis  le",  Sir  37",  2  Mac  2"). 
The  use  of  eixoacareS*  in  the  next  two  verses  ("• ") 
shows  that  thanksgiving  generally  is  meant.  And 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  ttxaptsreiii  in  Clem. 
Rom.  Cor.  41.  But  the  use  of  eiviUMrla  in  the 
specific  sense  begins  very  early.  We  find  it  in  the 
Ignatian  Epistles  (PAt/oc^.  4;  Smvm.  7)  side  by  side 
with  the  general  meaning  {Epn.  13).  The  same 
double  use  is  found  in  Justin  Martyr  {Apol.  L  04- 
66,  Try.  116,  117).  The  nwcific  sense  is  common 
in  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Cyprian. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  neither  Justm,  nor 
Cyprian  {Ep.  63),  nor  Firmilian  in  his  letter  t« 
Cyprian  {Ep.  65),  nor  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  {Cateoh. 
1$,  22,  23),  say  anything  about  either  the  eiXoyla 
or  the  xXdrtt,  both  of  which  are  so  prominent  in 
NT.  Other  terms  which  in  course  of  time  became 
names  for  the  Lord's  Supper  are  xotvucfa,  tuv 
^ivaTTiplur  Kowwia,  Tpoa^iopi.,  XeiTovpyla,  luxrHipiai 
smiitiot,  iuTi\i)\fiit  i,ytaafiAriap,  dyta  juerdXij^tt,  com- 
munio,  eommunicatio,  perceptio  corporis  et  san- 
guinis, etc.  Words  which  originally  designated 
one  part  of  the  rite  were  used  to  express  the  whole. 

II.  OT  Types.— <a)  We  have  the  authority  both 
of  Christ  and  of  St.  Paul  for  regarding  the  manna 
as  a  type  of  the  Eucharist.  The  great  discourse  on 
the  Bread  of  Life,  no  doubt,  covers  all  those  means 
of  grace  by  which  Christ  is  imparted  to  believers. 
But  a  speSal  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper  is  clear 
from  the  words  used  about  eating  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  Man  and  drinking  His  blood,  and  from  the 
fact  that  just  a  year  after  this  discourse  Christ  in- 
Htitnted  tne  Eucharist.  It  is  incredible  that  this 
momentous  act  in  the  work  of  redemption  had  not 
yet  been  thought  of  by  Him  when  He  spoke  at 
Capernaum.  The  references  to  the  manna  in  the 
discourse  are  frequent,  and  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  language  used  (Jn  6"' *'■*')  and  the 
accounts  of  the  institution  cannot  be  fortuitous. 
The  TveviuLTtKhv  Ppwfia  of  1  Co  10*  refers  to  the 
manna  r^;arded  as  supernatural  food.  The  apostle 
takes  this  snpematural  food  as  a  type  of  the 
Encharistic  bread;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
eiiithet  sTev/tarticir  is  selected  with  reference  to  the 
Eucharist  rather  than  to  the  manna.  The  exact 
.neaning  of  what  is  said  about  the  ryev/iardcAc  n-i/ut 
it  doubtful ;  but  evidently  the  water  supematur- 
ally  supplied  to  the  Israelites  is  regarded' by  St. 
Paul  as  a  type  of  the  blood  of  Christ  received  in 
the  Euchanstic  cup. 

(6)  Patristio  writers  find  tvpes  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  gifts  made  by  Melcbizedek,  in  the 
shewbread,  and  in  other  offerings.  With  regard 
to  Melchizedek,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  author 
of  the  Ep.  to  the  Heb.,  who  is  the  only  NT  writer 
who  mentions  him  (S"- "  6*  7'""),  passes  over  the 
fact  that  Melchizedek  'brought  forth  bread  and 
wine '  (Gn  li").  As  we  are  immediately  afterwards 
told  that '  he  was  priest  of  God  most  High,'  it  is 
not  surprising  that  patristic  writers  treat  this 
bread  and  wine  as  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  priest- 
kine,  and  as  a  type  of  the  Eucharist:  rt;>  4y>- 

•OL.  III.— lO 


aviUirriP  rpoi/iiiv  tit  riwor  etxaptrrlas  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  iv.  25,  p.  637,  ed.  Potter) ;  imMO  taerifcii 
in  pane  et  vino  eonstituta  (Cypr.  Ep.  63).  Jerome 
goes  further,  and  says  that  this  sacrifice  of  bread 
and  wine  was  offered  for  Abraham  (ad  Matt,  22"). 
See  Westcott  on  He  7>. 

(e)  It  is  obvious  that,  as  the  Lord's  Supper  com- 
memorates the  sacrifice  made  by  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  whatever  was  a  type  of  that  sacrifice  may 
be  called  n  tvpe  also  of  the  rite  which  commemor- 
ates it ;  ana,  where  the  offering  was  bread,  the 
inducement  to  treat  it  in  this  way  would  be 
the  greater.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  thus  uses  the 
shewbread  (Cateeh.  22).  In  a  similar  manner 
Justin  treats  Is  33"  (Try.  70),  and  Irensens  treats 
Mai  1"  (IV.  xviL  6,  6)  as  a  prediction  of  the 
Eucharist. 

IIL  Partial  AMTiciPATioi)B.-^a)  Just  as  the 
chief  type,  viz.  the  manna,  is  indicated  by  Christ 
Himseu,  so  also  is  the  chief  anticipatory  rite,  viz. 
the  Passover.  It  appears  to  have  been  [but  see 
Jesus  Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  634^  while  celebrating  the 
paschal  snpper  that  Ue  instituted  the  rite  which 
was  to  supersede  it,  and  be  known  as  the  Lord's 
Sapper.  And  here  a  remarkable  parallel  with 
the  institution  of  Christian  baptism  exists.  The 
original  rite  for  admission  to  Judaism  was  circum- 
cision. This  was  supplemented  by  baptiamj  which 
in  later  times  became  the  only  rite  of  initiation 
applicable  to  both  sexes.  In  the  ori^uoal  ritual  of 
the  Passover,  the  lamb,  unleaveuM  bread,  and 
bitter  herbs  were  the  essentials  (Ex  12").  The  wine 
and  the  solemn  '  cup  of  blessing '  were  later  acces- 
sories. Just  as  in  the  one  rite  Christ  abandoned 
the  circumcision  and  retained  the  baptism,  so  in 
the  other  He  abandoned  the  lamb  and  retained  the 
wine.  In  both  cases  the  rite  was  made  unbloody 
and  painless ;  and  from  the  treasure-house  were 
brought  forth  things  new  and  old.  There  is  a  new 
departure  ;  but  also  a  clear  connexion  with  the 
past ;  for  Providence,  even  in  its  revolutions,  is 
conservative. 

(b)  By  speaking  of  <  my  blood  of  the  covenant,' 
or  '  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,'  Christ  seems 
to  have  connected  this  new  feast  with  those  sacri- 
ficial feasts  in  which  the  worshippers,  by  partak- 
ing of  the  sacrifice,  partook  of  the  blessmg  which 
the  sacrifice  was  to  win.  This  was  an  idea  with 
which  the  disciples  wei^e  quite  familiar.  That 
there  was  any  idoi  of  a  death-feast,  or  of  an 
adoption-feast,  is  much  less  probable.  We  know 
little  about  death-feasts  among  the  Jews.  And 
although  some  Semitic  peoples  nad  rites  in  which 
the  paxtakins  of  the  tribal  animal  was  supposed 
to  put  the  blood  of  the  tribe  into  the  partaker's 
veins  (W.  R.  Smith,  RS  pp.  317,  318),  yet  there  is 
no  trace  of  this  idea  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  ia 
by  baptism  that  aliens  are  admitted  to  the  Chris- 
tian family. 

IV.  History  op  the  Christian  Rite.— Thia 
can  be  conveniently  treated  under  four  heads :  (a) 
the  Institution,  (b)  the  Recipients,  (c)  the  Minister, 
(rf)  the  Rite. 

(a)  The  Institution,  according  to  the  universal 
testimony  of  Scripture  and  of  tradition,  dates  from 
the  act  and  command  of  Christ  at '  the  last  supper,' 
— the  last  meal  of  which  He  partook  before  His 
death.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  He 
must  have  instituted  the  Eucharist  earlier  in  His 
ministry :  (1)  because  '  St.  John  in  his  sixth  chaptei 
represents  our  Lord  as  using  Eucharistic  language 
wnich  would  have  been  abeolutely  without  mean- 
ing, if  the  Eucharist  had  not  been  already  in 
common  use ' ;  and  (2)  because  '  the  two  disciples 
journeying  to  Emmans  recognized  our  Lord  in  the 
Breaking  of  Bread  (Lk  24«'  »»).  They  had  not 
been  present  at  the  Last  Supper.  The  rite,  if  it 
was  really  then  instituted  for  tne  first  time,  would 
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have  had  no  significance  for  them'  (Wright, 
Synopsis,  p.  xiii). 

ThiB  is  very  unconvincing.  (1)  It  was  Christ's 
way,  even  witii  the  disciples,  to  utter  about  future 
events  words  wliich  they  did  not,  and  in  some 
eases  could  not,  understand  at  the  time,  but 
witich  they  did  understand  when  the  events  had 
taken  place.  He  knew  that  the  disconrse  on  the 
Bread  of  Life  would  acquire  fresh  and  fuller  mean- 
ing when  the  rite  which  He  intended  to  found  was 
instituted.  liut  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
it  was  'absolutely  without  meaning'  and  an 
'  insoluble  enigma  until  the  Eucharist  was  insti- 
tuted. Had  it  no  meaning  for  the  large  majority 
of  the  audience,  who,  upon  any  hypothesis,  did 
not  know,  and  never  would  know,  anything  of  the 
Eucharistic  rite  ?  (2)  The  two  disciples  at  Emmaus 
mav  have  been  present  when  Chnst  broke  bread 
anu  gave  thanks  at  ordinary  meals,  or  at  the 
feeding  of  the  4000  and  of  the  5000.  It  was 
aonietning  in  His  way  of  doing  this  at  Emmans 
that  enaued  them  to  recognize  Him  at  the  supper 
there,  which  was  probably  not  a  Eucharist.  We 
may  safely  follow  the  clear  and  strong  evidence  of 
the  Synoptists  and  of  St.  Paul,  that  tne  Eucharist 
was  instituted  at  the  last  sapper.  St.  Paul's  refer- 
ence to  it,  ri  KvpuxKif  Seiwror,  which  is  older  than 
any  of  the  Gospels,  could  hardly  have  been  made 
in  this  form,  if  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  the  night 
of  His  betrayal,  had  not  been  the  time  when  it 
originated.   See  vol.  ii.  p.  636. 

Of  the  institution  we  have  four  accounts  ;  and  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  place  them  side  bv  side  in 
two  pairs,  to  facilitate  an  estimate  of  tneir  sub- 
stantial agreement.*  Brandt's  assault  on  their 
trutworthmess  has  been  answered  by  Sohnltzen, 
L€u  AbendmcM  im  NT,  1895,  p.  67  fi.  They  are 
neither  intrinsically  incredible,  nor  inconsistent 
with  other  statements  in  the  Gospels,  nor  con- 
tradicted by  early  evidenoe  outside  tne  NT. 


Mt26»-". 
Miirriar  Si  air&v  Xo- 
pinr  i  'Ii^o-oOs  fiprov  koI 
ciXoy^irai  (■cXiurtv  xai 
Soil  ToTj  /mSTrnut  tbrtr, 
Aifien  ^ym,  rovri 
loTiv  rh  <ru|id  |io«.  icai 

pirriiffat  ISuKtr  atrou 
Xfyw,  IKcTf  ^1  atroO 
rimt,  TovTo  yip  imp  ri 
at/id  lUH)  r$t  SM0-liKT)t  ri 
rtpl  ToXXur  ixxfrfifwc 
elt  iiptnr  ifta/muti'  X4yu 
Si  i/itr,  »i  nil  tIu  ir' 
Hpn  it  rvbrw  toO  7c»i}- 
Mirotr^t  d/iir^Xov  tai 
rfi/t  il/iipas  {KtlfTtt  trap 
aM  Tlru  luB'  iiiuv  cawAr 
lfT%  PaviXflf  roOmir/xft 

Lk  22"-». 
Kqi  Stidfuros  iroTt(piov 
^6x^^p^V'''^aat  tXxtr  Ad- 
here rouro  Koi  SuiiupUraTt 
th  iavToM'  \eyii>  yi^p 
i/it*,  oi  fii)  rlu  iri  roC 
Alf  iri  ToO  7e»i)/iaTot 
r^t  inxtXov  tut  oS  4 
paatXtla  roO  Qtov  (kitg. 
Kal  XaPwv  fipTov  c^xa- 
»um(<ra«  fiMa«rtv  xa! 
ISuKtr  airrlit  \iyur 
Tovrd    lirriv   ri  vu|id 


Mk  14««. 
*al  iadibrrur  oArSir  Xa- 
Puv  aprov  fiXoyi^irat 
ificXwrcv  Kal  fSuxep  adroit 
KoX  tlrer  Adpert,  rovri 
itmv  r6  (Tuftd  fiov,  koI 
XafiiiP  iron^piov  (^XB^"'* 
rl}ffat  tSaKtp  airott,  Kal 
frtop  ^  airoO  rirrtt.  ml 
ttrtr  airott,  toOt6  i<mp 
rh  aXiti,  /lov  rijt  StaO^iciit 
tA  ixxvpifupop  irrip  xoX- 
X&v  dnijv  \iyu  d/iTp  In 
oixiTi  oi  liii  rlw  in  roO 
7e»ii/4OT0tr^f  d/tr^Xou 
(wt  TTjt  ii/Upat  iKfhnft 
Snw  airi  rlpu  Kcupif  ip 
rp  /3a7tXe<(i  roO  6«o8. 


1  Co 


iyii  Tip  rapiKafiop  iri 
ToO  Kvplov,  6  Kal  -Ka^SiaKa 
ifup,  Bn  i  Kipiot  Ii;<ro5i 
ip  rj  pvktI  p  raptSlSero 
(XaP«v  Sprov  ral  cix^P' 
umf  <rat  iKXarfv  xal  elrev 
Tovrd  (lov  ((TTiv  vu)i,a 
ri  6r ip  i/iuip'  touto  tomitc 


*  The  alenmita  common  to  all  four  m  in  thick  type ;  tliOM 
tommon  to  the  three  Gotfpels  are  in  qiAoed  tJl^e.  text 
ollowed  ia  that  of  Weatcott  and  Bort. 


|tov  [ri  bwip  ipMv  SiS6- 
IupW  toSto  ToUirt  tit  rtip 
i/iifp  ipiianfaui.  Kal  ri 
rorijpiep  uHra&rwt  iieriL  ri 
ieiiryqirat,  X*yur  ToOro  ri 
ToHipiop  ii  ciuiH)  StaS^iKr| 
ip  r^  a'/tarl  lum  ri  iirip 
i/iup  tKXfii'Pil'fPOp'i. 


ell  Hip  in^p  ipdfiprivip. 
uxra&rut  Kal  ri  vori^pioo 
fttrd  ri  Setin^ot,  \iym 
ToDro  ri  tror^op  i)  kcup^ 
SiaS^jKTi  iarlp  ip  rip  ipif 
aXftan'  toSto  roietre, 
Offdnt  Hp  vlprfre,  tit  rV 
iliilP  dpdiuninp. 


There  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  passage  in  the  Third  Gospel  is 
not  onnnal,  bat  a  very  early  interpolation  from 
1  Co.  D  a  d  if  ( i  1  omit  m>m  ri  6rip  i/iup  to  {kxvppS- 
luvop,  while  b  e  Sjrr-Cur.  omit  and  put  w."-  "  in 
the  place  of  the  omitted  passage,  so  as  to  harmonize 
with  Mt  and  Mk  and  relieve  the  difficulty  of  the 
two  cups.  Syr-Cur. ,  like  Syr-Sin. ,  retains  the  whole 
of  v.",  be  only  the  first  naif.  According  to  this 
arrangement  the  verses  run  etc.  Syr- 

Sin,  exhibits  a  more  elaborate  rearrangement  with 
considerable  changes  of  wording ; — **• 

"  etc.  In  Intemat.  Crit.  Comm.  on  St.  Luke, 
pp.  567,  568,  these  attempts  at  avoiding  difficulties 
by  transposing  parts  of  the  text  are  shown  in  fall. 
WH  consider  that  there  is  *  no  moral  doubt  that 
the  words  in  question  were  absent  from  the  original 
text  in  Lk '  (ii.  App.  p.  64 ;  see  Introd.  §  240). 
With  this  Brandt,  Grate,  Grass,  Haupt,  Svhilrer, 
J.  Weiss,  and  Wendt  agree.  Spitta  rejects  v." 
only,  and  accepts  as  origmal  the  whole  oi  v.",  the 
second  half  of  which  has  the  support  of  Syr-Cur., 
Syr-Sin.,  and  Justin.  Scrivener,  Schultzen  [on. 
ett.  pp.  5-19),  R.  A.  Hoffmann  {Abendma/us- 
gedanken  Jeiu  Chritti,  1896,  pp.  5-25),  and  others 
defend  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  passage.  But 
in  a  discussion  of  the  accounts  of  the  institution 
the  whole  passage  should  be  treated  as  at  least 
doubtful.  It  does  not  support  the  Pauline  accoimt, 
if  it  is  (as  is  probable)  borrowed  from  it. 

The  primary  account  is  that  given  by  St.  Paul. 
Those  m  Mt  and  Mk  are  virtually  one  and  the 
same ;  an  account  written  later  than  his  and  inde- 
pendent of  it.  Among  the  features  which  are 
found  in  both  Mt  and  Mk  but  not  in  1  Co  are  the 
change  from  tiXayfyrat  of  the  bread  to  eivopiimjiras 
of  the  cup,  the  Adhere  of  the  bread,  the  Xa^wp 
tixapurHiiras  (Sukcp  of  the  cup,  their  all  drinking 
of  i^  the  blood  being  '  shed  for  many,'  and  the 
declaration  about  not  drinking  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vine.  This  last,  and  «)xa0(<m)<rat  of  the  cup,  are 
common  to  Lk  also.  Tne  features  which  are 
common  to  all  four  are  the  taking  bread,  giving 
thanks  or  blessing,  breaking,  the  words  'This  is 
my  body,'  and  the  mention  of  the  cup. 

In  four  points  St.  Paul  differs  from  the  Synopt- 
ists. (1)  He  gives  no  indication  that  the  meal  was 
a  paschal  one,  and  thus  seems  to  agree  with  St. 
John  :  it  is  the  new  covenant,  rather  than  the  coc 
nexion  with  the  old  rite,  which  interests  him 
(Baur,  Ch.  Hist.  i.  pp.  161 ,  162).  But  I  Co  5'  must  be 
remembered.  (2)  While  Mt  and  Mk  place  the  taking 
of  the  bread  during  the  meal  {iffSidpraip  airQp),  he 
places  the  taking  or  the  cup  after  the  snpper  (/wrd 
ri  SenrpT)aai}.  If  both  are  right,  there  was  a  oon 
siderable  interval  between  the  distribution  of  th< 
bread  and  the  circulation  of  the  cup.  Lk  given 
no  intimation.  (3)  While  St.  Paul  has  '  This  vi/- 
is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,'  Mt  and  Mk  liaN  e 
'This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant,'  where  'new  ' 
may  have  been  dropped  for  the  sake  of  closer 
resemblance  with  Ex  24'.  In  any  case,  Riickerl's 
proposal  to  take  /tov  with  SiaSi/iKiit — 'the  blood  of 
my  covenant,'  and  Bousset's  to  reject  the  words 
about  the  covenant,  because  Justin  omits  them, 
are  inadmissible.  (4)  St.  Paul  gives  twice,  Mk  ami 
Mt  not  at  all,  and  Lk  probably  not  at  all,  the 
important  charge,  roOro  xoirtre  elt  t^p  ifiTiv  dfdfwv<^" 
The  explanation  perhaps  is,  that  the  evangelist- 
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treat  the  repetition  as  •  matter  of  course,  and  aa 
involved  in  the  word  'covenant,'  whioli  implies 
uermanenue :  whereas,  in  order  to  convince  the 
Corinthiann  of  the  enormity  of  their  miBoondact, 
it  was  necessary  to  point  out  that  irreverence  to 
either  bread  or  onp  was  a  violation  of  what  Christ 
Himself  had  prescribed.  It  follows  from  this  that 
the  divine  injunction  to  the  Church  to  continue  the 
Eacharistic  celebration  in  memoi;  of  its  Founder 
rests  solely  upon  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul.  Let 
ns  admit  that  this  is  so.  We  do  not  thereby 
render  probable  the  hypothesis  that  Jesns  gave  no 
such  charge.  The  apostle  oonld  not  have  invented 
such  an  injunction,  ii  it  had  not  been  in  harmony 
with  Christian  practice  already  established.  And 
how  could  such  a  rite  have  been  established  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  Twelve,  who  knew  well 
whether  Christ  had  commanded  it  or  not? 

Panlus  was  perhaps  the  first  to  deny  that  Christ 
■aid  rovro  rouTrt.  But  Briggs,  P.  Gardner,*  Grafe, 
Imnier,  JUlicher,  Mensinga,  Pfleiderer,  Spitta, 
Titios,  and  Wittichen  are  disposed  to  think  that 
the  earliest  tradition,^  represented  by  Mk  and  Mt, 
knew  nothing  of  an  institution  by  Jesus,  on  the 
night  of  Bis  Mtraya],  of  a  sacrament  to  be  observed 
continually.t  And  the  earliest  Christian  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  permanent  institu- 
tion is  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  Christ 

five  this  command  after  His  resurrection  (Briggs, 
he  JUetsiah  of  the  Gospels,  p.  123). 
In  what  sense  is  the  tradition  represented  by  Mk 
and  Mt  'the  earliest'!  That  given  by  St.  Paul 
was  written  earlier,  and  is  the  earliest  written 
record  of  any  words  of  Christ.  It  had  been  pre- 
riously  communicated  to  the  Corinthians.  And 
St.  Pan]  had  derived  it  direct  from  the  Lord  Him- 
self (1  Co  11").  His  words  can  mean  no  less.  Had 
he  merely  been  told  by  apostles,  he  would  have 
had  no  stronger  claim  to  be  heard  than  hundreds 
of  other  Christians.  The  silence  of  Mt  and  Mk 
does  not  warrant  ns  in  contradicting  such  explicit 
testimony,  which  would  be  sufficient,  even  if  it 
were  unsupported,  for  the  unvarying  belief  of  the 
Church  from  the  earliest  ages,  tnat  it  was  on  the 
night  in  which  He  was  betrayed  that  Christ  insti- 
tuted the  Eucharist  and  gave  the  command  'con- 
tinue to  do  this  (pres.  imperat.)  in  remembrance  of 
me.'  The  proposal  to  place  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist  as  a  permanent  rite  later  than  the  last 
supper,  is  as  unnecessary  as  the  proposal  to  place  it 
earner.  The  Pauline  account  rally  explams  the 
connexion  of  the  new  rite  with  the  Passover  and 
the  Passion.  If  the  command,  rovro  irotetrt,  c.r.X., 
was  Ktven  on  some  other  occasion,  how  did  the  new 
rite  Decome  so  universally  connected  with  these 
two  facts?  Any  internal  or  doctrinal  connexion 
between  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  Passover  is 
denied  by  Haupt,  Hoffmann,  JUlicher,  Spitta,  and 
others.  Their  reasons  differ ;  but  the  fact  that 
the  Passover  was  celebrated  only  once  a  year,  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  frequently,  is  no  argument. 
The  Passover  celebrateda  deliverance  effected  with 
blood  ;  and  the  Lord's  Supper  celebrated  a  deliver- 
ance efTected  with  blooa.  This  is  a  real  and 
natural  connexion. 

But  it  is  possible  that  there  were  sources  for  the 
conviction  that  Jesus  gave  this  command  on  the 
night  of  His  betrayal  which  were  independent  of 

'Osrdner  umta,  moreover,  that  the  whole  tocount  in 
I  Co  IIXK  is  toe  record  ol  aa  tettatie  revelation  experienced 
St.  Paul,  and  has  no  historical  objective  loundatton.  Ue 
nppaeea  an  influence  to  have  been  exerted  on  St.  Faul  during 
Us  stay  at  Corinth  bv  the  proximl^  ol  the  Eleusinlan  mjrsteries. 
t  the  view  that  Christ  gave  no  oommaiid,  but  merely  per- 
t  to  continue  the  ordinance,  Is  found  in  Luther,  who 


ncaids  irimn  hu  n'tnvi  as  making  nvn  rairri  purely  per- 
misiive  iDe  eapt.  Bab.  aeOa.  meludium,  ed.  Fflzer,  p.  IBS). 
Strauas,  Raiser,  and  Stephani  have  urged  that  Jesus  was  too 
niimhie  to  give  such  a  command,  and  have  been  answered  hy 
Uaae  {Gadi  Juu,  p.  WIX 


St.  PanL  Jnstin  Martyr  states  that '  the  apostles, 
in  the  memoirs  produced  by  them  which  are  callea 
Gospels,  related  that  Jesns,  having  taken  bread 
and  given  thanks,  thus  commanded  them  and  said. 
Do  thii  for  a  remembrance  of  Me,  thit  ii  My  body ; 
and  that  in  like  manner,  having  taken  the  cup  and 
given  thanks.  He  said.  This  is  My  Mood;  and  dis- 
tributed to  them  alone'  (Ap<d.  i.  66).  Although 
Justin  omits  the  reference  to  the  oorenant,  yet  he 
regards  the  roOro  routri  as  part  of  the  evangelistio 
record. 

(i)  The  Recipients  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  were 
required  to  'prove  themselves,'  lest  they  should 
'  eat  the  bread  or  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  un- 
worthily,* and  thus  '  be  guilty  of  (profaning)  the 
body  and  the  blood  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  For  he  that 
eateth  and  drinketh  without  rightly  judging  (Sia- 
Kpirur)  the  body,  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment 
{Kplfia)  to  himself,' — a  judgment  which  involves  the 

gravest  consequences,  as  the  experience  of  many  in 
orinth  proved.  '  But  if  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
rightly  judging  ourselves  (Sinrpiro^)  we  shonld 
not  be  judged  {otK  fti>  iKpariiuBa).'  "Throughout  the 
passage  (1  Co  ll"'*')  the  repeated  contrast  between 
sia/cp(mi>  and  xplna  is  to  be  noted ;  also  the  use 
of  Kouitiuroi  and  KanxpiSwfiia  immediately  after- 
waros. 

No  definition  of  iraflut  is  given.  The  context 
shows  that  what  is  primarilv  meant  is  disorderly 
irreverence  in  receiving  either  the  bread  or  the 
cup  (4,  not  Kol).  This  external  irreverence  is  proof 
of  internal  contempt.  It  could  not  occur,  if  the 
nature  of  the  body  were  rightly  jndged  ;  i.e.  if  the 
partaker  devontly  realized  that  to  wnich  his  eating 
and  drinking  referred,  viz.  the  death  of  Christ: 
just  as  a  loyal  subject  could  not  insult  the  king's 
efBgy,  if  he  knew  that  it  was  the  king's.  The 
context  also  shows  that  selfishness  and  greediness 
are  included  in  dvallut.  Surfeiting  at  the  common 
meal,  while  others  are  made  to  wait  famished, 
renders  a  worthy  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
impossible ;  for  love  of  the  brethren  is  indispens- 
able. This  irreverence  and  selfishness  spring  from 
a  wrong  estimate  of  one's  own  condition.  There- 
fore a  man  must  prove  himself  and  acqnire  a  right 
judgment  as  to  his  spiritual  state.  Reverence 
towards  God,  His  Church,  and  His  sacraments ; 
charity  towards  the  brethren ;  a  humble  esti- 
mate of  self, — these  are  among  the  requirements 
for  a  worthy  reception  of  the  Lord  s  Supper. 
Fasting  could  not  be  required  so  long  as  the 
Euchanst  was  united  with  the  agape,  whiw  it  oftoi 
followed,  as  at  the  last  supper,  although  it  some- 
times preceded  it. 

(c)  The  Minister  in  the  Encharist  is  not  deter- 
mined by  Scripture  any  more  than  the  minister  in 
baptism.  The  primsuy  charge  to  continue  the  rite 
(1  Co  1  !**■")  was  made  to  the  apostles,  and,  on 
the  only  occasion  when  the  minister  is  named,  the 
celebrant  is  the  apostle  St.  Paul  (Ac  20").  Yet, 
assuming  that '  the  breaking  of  the  bread,'  which 
habitually  took  place  among  the  first  Christians 
(Ac  2**),  includes  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  need  not 
suppose  that  the  celebrant  was  mvariably  one  of 
the  Twelve.  But  this  much  may  be  asserted  with 
confidence.  The  NT  tells  us  that  from  the  first 
there  was  a  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity, 
i.e.  the  Church  had  oflBceiB  who  discharged  spiritual 
fimotions  which  were  not  discharged  by  ordinary 
Christians.  This  distinction  appears  m  various 
writings  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  (1  Th  5"-", 
1  Co  12«,  Eph  4",  Ph  1',  Past.  Epp.  passim,  He  13", 
3  Jn  *■  1*),  and  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  evidence 
outside  the  NT  which  is  almost  if  not  quite  con- 
temporaneous with  the  last  of  these  (Clem.  Rom.  and 
the  Didachf).  These  witnesses  do  not  define  the 
functions  of  the  ministers  whom  they  name.  But 
the  clergy,  whether  missionary  (as  apostles,  pro- 
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phets,  and  evangelista)  or  stationary  (as  bishops  or 
presbyters,  and  deacons),  discharge  apiritttal  duties. 
They  deal  with  men's  souls  rather  than  their  bodies ; 
and  they  have  to  do  with  religions  service.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  tliat  one  of  the  first  things 
that  was  reserved  to  the  clergy  was  the  right  of 
presiding  at  the  Encharist.  This  reservation  is 
4ound  clearly  enough  in  the  first  lialf  of  the 
2nd  cent.  (Ign.  Smijm.  8,  cf.  Trail.  2.  7,  PhUad. 
7  ;  Tert.  de  Bapt.  17  ;  Apost.  Const,  ii.  27). 

(ft')  The  Rite  is  nowliere  described  in  Scripture 
with  so  mncli  detail  as  in  the  accounts  of  the  in- 
stitution; and  the  small  amount  of  detail  given 
there  is  strong  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
accounts.  A  fiction  of  a  later  age  would  have 
represented  Christ  as  using  the  ceremonial  which 
was  customary  in  that  age,  as  is  seen  clearly  in 
I  lie  Apost.  Const.  iL  67,  viii.  12.  The  taking  a 
loaf  or  cake,  giving  thanks,  breaking  and  dis- 
tributing, and  then  the  taking  a  cup,  giving 
thanks,  and  distributing,  are  the  external  acts 
of  the  Founder,  accompanied  by  the  words,  '  This 
is  my  body,'  '  This  is  my  blood.'  We  know  too 
little  about  the  ritual  of  the  Passover  at  this  time 
to  say  how  much,  if  any,  of  the  new  Eucharistic 
rite  was  part  of  the  paschal  meal.  Later  Je^viah 
writers  have  described  how  the  Passover  was  cele- 
brated in  their  time,  with  four  (and  sometimes 
five)  cups  circulating  at  intervals,  one  of  which 
may  have  been  the  Eucharistic  cup.*  But  we  do 
not  know  that  this  ritual  was  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Christ.  And  if  it  was,  we  do  not  know 
that  Christ,  in  this  highly  exceptional  celebration, 
— which  anticipated  (!)  that  year's  Passover  in 
order  to  supersede  it  for  ever, — tollowed  the  existing 
ritual.  In  none  of  the  reports  is  there  any  men- 
tion of  the  lamb,  or  of  the  '  passing  over '  of  the 
;  ftngel,  or  of  a  deliverance  from  bondage ; 
I  idea  of  a  covenant,  which  of  necessity 


whereas  the  idea  of  a  covenant,  which  of  necessity 
is  a  new  covenant,  is  very  conspicuous.  It  need 
not  be  doubted  that  'my  blood  of  the  covenant' 
(Mt,  Mk)  is  essentially  identical  with  'the  new 
covenant  in  my  blood'  (1  Co).  In  either  case  the 
blood  is  treated  as  the  vehicle  of  the  covenant, 
which  the  disciples  appropriate  by  partaking  of 
the  cup.  And  this  idea  of  a  covenant  is  not  con- 
spicuous in  the  ritual  of  the  Passover,  t  The  three 
fundamental  acts  seem  to  be,  (1)  the  breaking  and 
pouring,  (2)  the  distribution  to  the  disciples,  (3) 
their  eating  and  drinking ;  which  represent  (1)  the 
death  of  Christ,  (2)  for  the  disciples'  salvation, 
(3)  which  they  must  appropriate. 

As  regards  subsequent  Christian  usage,  we  know 
that  in  the  apostolic  age  the  breaking  of  tlie  bread 
was  preserved  (see  above) ;  and  we  may  feel  sure 
that  most  of  the  other  external  acts  of  the  Lord 
were  preserved  also.  Moreover,  the  Encharbt, 
which  at  the  institution  was  part  of  the  paschal 
supper,  is  in  the  apostolic  age  always  part  of  the 
common  meal  or  d7<iin7  (1  Co  11",  Ac  20'- "),  a  prac- 
tice which  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Ignatius 
(see  Lightfoot  on  Smym.  8).  But  whether  there 
was  OS  yet  any  fixed  form  of  words  either  for  the 
thanksgiving  or  blessing,  or  to  accompany  the  dis- 
tribution, is  uncertain.  The  difierences  in  the 
four  reports  of  Christ's  words  seem  to  show  that 
exactness  of  wording  was  not  reearded  as  essen- 
tial. In  the  Didachi  9,  10  we  find  three  forms  of 
thanksgiving :  one  for  the  cup,  one  for  the  broken 
bread,  and  a  third  which  apparently  is  to  be  used 
after  both  dydinr'and  Eucharist  are  over  (iierli  ri 
iti.ir\riaefivai).  But  it  is  expressly  stated  that '  the 
prophets '  are  not  tied  to  these  forms  (roit  Si  rpo- 
0i)rais  driTpivert  tixo^purrtir  tea  SlXomtv).    A  similar 

*  Those  who  saaume  thit  the  disputed  passage  at  Lk  22»' » la 
(enuine,  commonly  regard  the  two  cups  (vv.i  20)  as  two  of  the 
lour  or  five  Jewish  cups.  , 

t  But  see  Trumbull,  TAretAoid  Cooenant,  D.  20SS. 


feature  is  found  in  Justin  Martyr,  who  states  (hat 
the  presiding  minister  (i  rpoecrrwt),  after  genera^ 
prayer  is  ended,  and  bread  and  wine  mixM  with 
water  have  been  brought,  offers  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings according  to  iiis  ability  {S<ni  Mraiut  airif), 
to  which  the  congregation  respond  with  the  Amen 
(Apol.  i.  67).  It  would  seem,  then,  that  this  is 
the  second  stage  in  the  development  of  liturgies. 
First  there  was  no  form,  but  the  minister  used 
what  words  he  pleased.  He  would,  however,  be 
influenced  by  the  words  of  institution  as  well  as 
bv  Jewish  forms;  and  perhaps  he  commonly  in- 
cluded the  Lord's  Prayer.  Basil  asks,  '  Which  of 
the  saints  has  left  us  in  writing  the  words  of  the 
invocation  at  the  displaying  (ipiSe^ti)  of  the  bread 
of  the  Eucharist  and  the  cup  of  blessing  ?  For  vx 
are  not  content  toith  what  tne  Apostle  or  the  Gospel 
has  recorded,  but  both  in  preface  and  conclusion 
we  add  other  words '  {de  Sptritu,  27).  And  Gregory 
the  Great  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  apostles 
used  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  that  only*  (ix.  Ep.  12 ; 
Migne,  lxx\'ii.  956).  But  the  meaning  of  the' pas- 
sage is  not  clear ;  and  Gregory  is  very  late  authority 
for  apostolic  usage  (Masfcell,  The  Ancient  Liturgy 
of  the  Ch.  of  England,  3rd  ed.  p.  xviii).  At  tne 
next  stage  forms  were  drawn  up,  but  some  minis- 
ters were  allowed  discretion  as  to  the  use  of 
them.  Finally,  all  ministers  were  restrictoi  to 
prescribed  forms.  In  NT  we  seem  to  be  at  the 
first  stace.  In  the  Didachi  the  omissions  are 
remarkable,  and  power  to  supplement  would  seem 
to  be  almost  necessary.  Among  the  gifts  for  which 
thanks  are  given  (ii/rh,  nvCiaK,  rlarts,  iBarourla,  fani 
aliiyios)  there  is  no  mention  of  d<pevis  iiMfnuv. 
And  although  these  gifts  come  5(d  'IriaoO  too  raiSdt 
<rov,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

Hamack's  theory,  that  until  the  3rd  cent,  the 
use  of  wine  in  the  Eucharist  was  neither  obligatory 
nor  universal,  has  been  opposed  by  Zahn  {Brot  urut 
Wein  im  Abendmahl  der  alten  Kirche,  Erlangcn, 
1892)  and  JiUicher  (Theolog.  Abhandlungen,  Frei- 
burg, 1892,  pp.  217-231),  and  need  not  be  disisnssed 
here.  Christ  took  the  two  simplest  and  moat  uni- 
veraal  representatives  of  sustaining  food,  bread 
that  strengtheneth  man's  heart,  and  wine  that 
maketh  glad  the  L<9art  of  man,  and  employed 
them  as  the  univeraal  repreaentatives  of  spiritual 
food,  of  Hia  body  broken  and  His  blood  poured 
out.  His  loyal  tollowers  have  from  the  first  re- 
tained these. 

V.  The  Docteii>"x  op  the  ix)rd's  Spppkk.- 
There  are  few  things  more  tragic  in  the  history 
of  Christ's  Church  than  the  fact  that  its  central 
act  of  worship  has  for  centuries  been,  and  still 
continues  to  be,  a  subject  for  the  keenest  con- 
troversy, and  that  Christians  have  cruelly  perse- 
cuted, and  even  put  to  cruel  deaths,  other  Chris- 
tians, for  not  holding  doctrines  respecting  the 
Lord's  Supper  which  cannot  be  proved,  and  which 
are  possibly  not  true.  The  Sacrament  of  Love  and 
of  Life  has  been  made  an  instrument  of  hate  and 
of  destruction,  because  men  have  insisted  upon 
possessing  knowledge  wliich  cannot  be  possessed, 
and  upon  explaining  what  cannot  be  explained. 
In  the  first  centuries  the  Church  was  content  lo 
enjoy  and  to  use  without  explaining,  and  it  would 
be  our  wisdom  to  do  the  same. 

1.  The  chief  point  of  controversy  has  been  thi 
meaning  of  the  '  is '  in  '  This  is  my  body '  (Mt,  Mk, 
Lk,  1  Co)  and  'This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant' 
(Mt,  Mk),  or  'This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my 
blood'  ([Lk]  I  Co).  The  suggestion  that  at  the 
institution  our  Lord  spoke  in  Aramaic,  and  that 

*  Orationem  diminicam  idcirco  moz  post  preoem  dieimw, 
quia  mot  apottolarmn  fvit,  vt  ad  ipmin  lolummodo  oratvmtm, 
oblationU  aoHiam  con»eerarent.  Ul.  Amalarius,  de  Beclet.  Of. 
ir.  26;  Migne,  or.  1210.  >Vhat  la  the  exact  meaning  of  th> 
od? 
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In  Aramaic  the  'is'  would  not  be  expressed,  renders 
oo  help.  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  He  spoke  in 
/Vramaic  then,  or  that  it  was  in  Aramaic  that  He 
made  the  special  revelation  to  St.  Paul.  Bat  we 
may  assume  that  He  did  so.  Neyertheless,  the 
'  is  must  be  supplied ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  i(  Uiere, 
inquiiy  will  arise  as  to  its  meaning.  Moreover, 
not  in  Aramaic,  but  in  Greek,  has  Christ  handed 
down  these  words  of  His  to  His  Church-  All  four 
accounts  have  the  i<mr  of  the  bread ;  and,  exsept- 
ing  the  disputed  words  in  Lk,  all  have  the  ^irru' 
of  the  cup.  The  fact  that  Christ  probably  used 
a  language  in  which  the  copula  was  not  expressed 
is  no  good  reason  for  giving  the  minimum  oi  mean- 
ing to  the  iirrif,  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  Scrip- 
tures given  to  us  by  Him. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  an  explanation 
that  can  be  found  in  Scripture  is  that  given  bj 
St.  Paul :  '  The  cnp  of  blessingwhich  we  bless,  is 
it  not  Kountrla  of  tue  blood  of  Christ?  The  bread 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  xowoaila  of  the  body  of 
Christ T'  Here  Koiruvia  is  more  than  'a  partaking 
of,'  which  would  be  Mcrox4  or  iieriKriiti'it  rather  than 
Koamrla.  The  latter  is  'fellowship  with.'  Just  as 
the  bread  is  made  up  of  many  particles,  gathered 
together  in  one  loaf,  so  those  who  partake  of  the 
bread  that  is  broken  are  gathered  together  in  one 
body.  'The  bread  which  we  break  is  fellowship 
with  the  body  of  Christ'  [See  Communion]. 
What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  uie  '  is '  T  Probably 
that  common  use  of  the  copula  which  identifies 
cause  and  etfect  is  part  of  the  meaning  (Hooker, 
£c.  Pol.  V.  IxviL  S,  6).  J.  H.  Newman  once  warned 
a  friend  who  was  visiting  Rome  for  the  first  time, 
and  in  the  summer,  'Beware  of  a  chill  in  Rome. 
A  chill  is  a  fever ;  and  a  fever  is  a  shattered  con- 
■titatioD  for  life,'  which  meant  that  a  chill  causes 
•  fe-er,  and  that  a  fever  causes  a  shattered  con- 
stitution. By  the  same  nsage  St.  Panl  may  mean 
that  the  cup,  when  drank,  is  a  cause  of  fellowship 
nith  Christ  s  blood,  and  the  bread,  when  eaten,  is 
a  cause  of  fellowship  Mrith  Christ's  body ;  or  (as  in 
the  words  of  institution)  this  bread  is  a  cause  of 
the  body.  '  The  bread  and  wine  after  their  bene- 
diction or  oonsecratdon  are  not  indeed  changed  in 
their  nature,  but  become,  in  their  use  and  in  their 
efiects,  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ'  (T.  S. 
Evans  on  1  Co  lO'*).  This  meaning  is  in  harmony 
with  the  context.  The  union  with  the  Lord  Him- 
self, which  those  who  partake  of  the  Lord's  Sapper 
have,  is  compared  with  the  union  which  those  who 
partake  of  a  sacrifice  have  with  the  deity  to  whom 
the  altar  is  devoted ; — ^in  the  case  of  the  laraelites 
with  God,  of  the  heathen  with  demons.  This 
idea,  that  to  partake  of  a  sacrifice  is  to  devote 
one's  self  to  the  deity,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  ancient 
illea  of  worship,  whether  Jewish  or  heathen ;  and 
St.  Panl  uses  it  as  being  readily  understood.  In 
this  connexion  the  symbol  is  never  a  mere  symbol, 
bat  a  means  of  real  onion ;  and  in  the  Lord's 
Sapper  the  symbol  is  very  significant.  It  is  a 
means  of  union  with  Christ  in  that  character  which 
is  indicated  bgr  the  brok«m  body  and  the  shed 
Uood;  *.«.  onion  with  the  crucified  Redeemer 
(Pfleiderer,  PaulinimMU,  ch.  vi.  p.  240,  Eng.  tr.). 

Those  who  insist  on  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
'ia'  as  expressing  identity,  mnst  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  literal  meaning  of  the  subject  also; 
and  this  in  the  case  of  the  cup  produces  great 
difficulty.  '  Thii  eup  (not  its  contents)  euiuculy  U 
(not  is  an  instroment  or  a  symbol  of)  the  covenant.' 

'The  fellowship  with  the  body  of  Christ'  is  two- 
fold. It  is  fellowship  of  each  recipient  with  Christ 
by  faith,  and  of  all  recipients  with  one  another  in 
Cnrist  bjr  love.  It  is  in  Christ  that  the  union  of 
all  mankind  snbsists.  There  is  communion  in  a 
nature  which  is  common  to  Him  and  to  them ;  in 
•It  ifirot,  tp  ruua  ol  toXXoI  iviuy,  'because  one  bread. 


one  body,  we  the  many  are.'  The  act  of  eating 
and  drinking  together  proclaims  the  union  oi 
(Christians  in  Christ.  And  this  union  and  com- 
munion is  symbolized  in  the  composite  unit}*  of 
the  bread  and  of  the  wine.  '  At  t/ua  broken  bread 
(cXdir/ua),  scattered  upon  the  mountain*  and  gathered 
together  became  one,  so  let  Thy  Church  be  gathered, 
together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  into  Thy  King- 
dom '  {Didachi,  ix.  4). 

A  Bible  Dictionary  is  not  the  place  in  which  to 
discuss  late  developments  of  Eucharistic  doctrine ; 
but  it  may  point  out  scriptural  tests  for  judging 
some  of  these. 

(1)  Christ  placed  the  new  rite  in  close  connexion 
with  the  Passover.  Even  if  He  had  not  done  so,  the 
apostles  would  inevitably  have  been  influenced  by 
Jewish  ideas,  and  especially  by  paschal  observ- 
ances, in  interpreting  the  new  rite.  This  fact 
seems  to  exclude  all  doctrines  which  teach  that 
the  consecrated  elements  become  or  contain  the 
physical  body  of  Christ  which  was  '  bom  of  the 
Virgin,'  with  '  bones  and  nerves  and  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  true  idea  of  a  body.'  *  To  partake  of 
the  blood  of  an  animal  was  abomination  to  a  Jew. 
In  the  paschal  ritual  it  was  expressly  provided 
that  the  blood  should  be  Bei>arated  from  the  flesh 
that  was  to  be  eaten.  The  idea  of  eating  human 
flesh  and  drinking  human  blood  would  nave  in- 
spired the  apostles  with  unspeakable  horror ;  and 
it  is  inorediole  that  Christ  can  have  intended  to 
diook  them  with  any  such  doctrine.  He  had 
warned  them  beforehand  (Jn  6")  against  any  such 
carnal  notion — ffuftarucli  hrota  ( Athan.  ad  Serapion. 
iv.  10).  (2)  "rhe  words  €lt  r^r  in^r  i»iiurriatr  exclude 
a  corporal  presence ;  for  a  memorial  of  what  is 
bodily  present  would  be  meaningless.  (3)  St.  Paul 
repeatMly  caUs  the  consecrated  bread,  not '  body ' 
or  'flesh,' but  'bread'  (1  Co  ll"-«).  Can  we  believe 
that  the  celebrant  now  distributee  more  than  Christ 
distributed  then ;  or  that  what  He  held  in  His 
hands  and  distributed  to  His  disciples  was  nothing 
less  than  His  own  Person,  Body,  Soul,  and  God- 
head! (See  Thirlwall,  Charges,ii.  p.  251;  Schultzen, 
Das  Abendmahl,  p.  48.) 

2.  Another  aspect  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  pointed 
o;it  by  St.  Paul ;  and  B^aia  it  is  an  explanation  of 
the  wor<k  of  Christ.  The  Lord  said,  '  This  do  ye, 
for  the  remembrance  of  me,'  to  which  the  apostle 
adds,  '  For  (confirmatory)  as  often  as  ye  eat  thin 
bread  (bread  thus  b!fl&ied  and  broken)  and  drink  the 
cup,  ye  proclaim  the  LorcTs  death  till  he  come '  (SxP' 
oi  without  if,  because  the  coming  is  certain). 
As  the  Passover  was  for  a  memorial  of  the 
deliverance  wrought  by  J',  to  be  kept '  throughout 
your  generations '  (Ex  12'^),  so  the  Eucharist  is  a 
memorial  of  the  deliverance  wrought  by  Christ's 
death,  to  be  kept  'till  he  come.'  (Commemoration 
ceases  when  He  who  is  commemorated  returns. 
Meanwhile  the  Eucharist  is  the  Church's  consola- 
tion for  the  Lord's  withdrawal  from  sight.  It 
links  the  second  Advent  to  the  first  by  Keeping 
both  in  mind.  Like  the  dramatic  actions  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  it  illustrates,  and  emphasizes, 
and  impresses  on  the  memory  a  special  proof  of 
God's  care  for  His  people.  It  is  Cnrist's  last  and 
supreme  parable ;  a  parable  not  merely  told  but 
acted  by  Himself.  He  sets  forth  His  own  death, 
and  shows  that  those  who  would  profit  by  it  must 
make  it  their  own  by  faith  and  love.  Ajb  Chryso- 
stom  says,  '  We  do  not  then  olfer  a  different 
sacrifice,  as  the  high  priest  formerly  did,  but 
always  the  same :  or  rather,  toe  celebrate  a 

'  Vernm  Obristl  Domini  Corpus,  lllud  idem,  qvod  natvm  ex 
Virgine,  in  oelia  sedat  ad  dextenm  Patria,  hoc  Sacramento 
oontineri  (CaitcMtmui  Romaiau,  Par$  II.  cap.  iv.  Quait.  221 

Hoc  loco  etiam  expllcandum  est,  non  solum  verl  ObnstI 
Corpus,  St  qxUequid  ad  veram  corpori$  nUionem  ptrtintt 
tdiiU,  osm  St  fwrmi,  sed  etiam  totum  Christum  In  bo< 
Sacramento  oonttnsri  {Md.  Qwttt.  27X 
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memorial  of  a  sacrifice'  Con  Hebrews,  Sor..  xrii.  3). 
This  lends  on  to  another  aspect. 

3.  Christ's  death  was  a  sacrifice:  and  to  proclaim 
His  death,  and  appropriate  His  body  and  blood 
offered  in  that  sauniice,  is  to  realize  the  sacrifice 
and  to  appropriate  its  effects.  The  irrip  i/uiy  of 
the  body  ( 1  Co)  and  the  irip  or  wepl  toXXuv  of  the 
blood  (Mk,  Mt)  point  to  this.  And  they  mean 
much  the  same  ;  tor  it  is  nnreasonable  to  restrict 
ivip  ifiwv  to  the  disciples  then  present.  It  was 
in  our  behalf  that  the  body  was  broken  and  the 
blood  shed.  The  sacrificial  idea  appears  in  He  13'°, 
where  Bwiaei^ptop  probably  refers  indirectly  to  the 
Bncharist.  But  the  altax  on  which  Christ  offered 
His  sacrifice  is  the  Cross ;  and  the  altar  on  which 
we  offer  is  Christ  Himself.  The  evnaarljpior  is  not 
the  holy  table.  And  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  a 
sacriiicial  meaning  in  the  double  roSro  rotetre  (1  Co 
n«- »).  For  (i.)  m  LXX  the  frequent  Heb.  words 
which  mean  '  offer '  or  '  samfice '  are  not  liranslated 
by  Totew,  but  by  rpanpipeai,  ivtupipete,  eutir,  duffii^eiv, 
and  the  like,  (ii.)  The  ordinary  meaning  of  meTy 
in  LXX,  in  NT,  and  elsewhere,  is  the  natural 
meaning  here.  (iiL)  The  Gr.  Fathers  adopt  this 
ordinary  meaning  and  interpret,  '  Perform  this 
action.'  (iv. )  Svr-Sin.  has, '  Thvt  do  in  remembrance 
of  me.'  (r.)  Tne  ancient  liturgies  do  not  use  a-weu' 
orfacere  of  the  bread  and  wine,  but  rpovipiptir  or 
offerre.  (vi.)  The  sacrificial  meaning  might  easily 
have  been  made  clear  by  the  use  of  rpovipipfui. 
Moreover,  wehaveroCro,  not  roihor:  not  'Do  this 
bread,'  but  '  Do  this  thing.'  (See  Expositor,  3rd 
series,  vii.  p.  441 ;  T.  K.  Abbott,  Essays  on  the 
Texts  of  the  OT  and  NT,  1891,  p.  110;  J.  R. 
Milne,  The  Doctrine  qf  the  Eucharist,  1896,  p.  19). 
The  use  of  xou'iv  here  is  exactly  analogous  to  that 
in  Ex  12"  of  the  Passover :  trohtciu)  <A  viol  'lapaitX 
Ka9i  irertCKaTo  Kipun  rfp  MurJ,  olh-un  ivolricav.  Comp. 
xivra  Sua  iMXifatr  Yiipiat  rm-^oiuv  (Ex  24^). 

4.  In  the  Lord's  Supper  we  receive  spiritual 
food,  which  continues  and  strengthens  the  spiritual 
life  becun  in  baptism.  The  soul  is  nourished  by 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as  the  body  is  by  the 
bread  and  wine.  His  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  His 
blood  drink  indeed  (Jn  9r^),  and  to  putake  of  Him 
who  is  the  Life  (Jn  14*)  b  to  have  eternal  life 
(Jn  e*- •«•").  Comp.  Ign.  Eph.  20,  Rom.  7; 
Clem.  Alex.  Peed.  ii.  2;  C^pr.  de  Dom.  Orat.  18. 

5.  fiy  Christ's  example  this  rite  includes  an 
act  of  thanks^ving.  In  all  four  accounts  we  have 
eAxop"^"'  either  of  the  bread  or  of  the  cup ;  and 
Mt  and  Mk  liave  a  blessing  or  thanksgiving  with 
both  elements.  The  very  early  use  of  M  eixapivrta 
as  a  name  for  the  whole  service  shows  that  it  was 
regarded  as  the  highest  form  of  thanksgiving. 

WitVi  regard  to  all  Eucharistic  controversy  we 
may  wish,  with  Hooker,  'that  men  would  more  give 
themselves  to  meditate  with  silence  what  we  have 
by  the  sacrament,  and  less  to  dispute  of  the  manner 
how.'  There  have  been  those  who  '  because  they 
enjoyed  not  disputed,'  and  others  who  '  dis{)utea 
not  because  they  enjoyed '  (Ee.  Pol.  v.  Ixvii.  3). 
Jam  missa,  quanta  vicinior  et  similior  prima 
omnium  missa;,  guam  Christus  in  eaena  fecit,  tanto 
Christianior  (Luther). 

LimuTCU.— ThUUoTerwhelming.  The  loUowins  works  may 
be  selected :  Smith,  Diet.  ofChr.  Biog.  U.  p.  254  :  SchaS-Henoc, 
Enei/U.*  U.  p.  1862 ;  Henotf,  RS'  pp.  47,  61 ;  EncycL  Briton.* 
viiL  p.  6H ;  £a  Grande  EneycL  xvi  p.  721 ;  Sohaff,  Ch.  Bitt., 
Apot.  CMtianaf,  U.  p.  472.  Add  to  theab,  tor  the  nibject  in 
genena,  the  uttclee  'Euchuriat'.in  Smith,  Ditt.  <if  Ckr.  Biag. 
ud  'Communion'  in  Ditt  vf  Chr.  Ant.i  '  Alwodmahl '  and 
■  Altanncrunent'  in  HergenrSther,  KirehenlKdem;  comm.  on 
the  aocounts  of  the  Lut  Supper,  e«p.  Chryaoetom  on  Ht.  26, 
Horn.  82 ;  EUioott  and  T.  S.  Evans  on  1  Co ;  aliio  Westcott  on 
Jn  6  and  13 ;  Lobstein,  La  doctrine  de  la  tainle  etne,  Ijuuanne, 
1888;  JOUoher  in  Theologitehe  AUkandlttngen,  Freiburg,  L  B, 
1892,  m.  215-2S0;  Spitta,  Drthrittmtum,  Odttingen,  1893; 
Percy  tlardner.  The  Origin  qf  the  LonTi  Svpper,  Lond.  1893 ; 
Behultzen,  Dae  Abtndmahl  im  NT,  Gdttlnien,  1896 :  B.  A. 
BoSnuum,  Die  AiendnuMigedankm  Jeiu  CSriiM,  Konlgatanir, 


L  Pr.  1896 :  for  the  archnology,  the  art.  *  Enchaiistie'  in  Kraai 

Real-aieyU.  d.  Chriit.  AUert. ;  the  art  '  Liturgy '  in  XKet. 
Chr.  AnL,  with  literature  quoted,  ppi,  1086-88:  tor  the  phUo 
sophical  argument  respecting  IraaRilMtantiation,  Gore,  Die 
eertatione,  Murray,  1896.  A.  PlUMMER. 

LO-RUHAMAH.— See  Hosea,  vol.  iL  p.  421*, 
and  Lo-AUHI. 

LOT  (B^S ;  Atn-).— The  son  of  Haran,  the  brother 
of  Abraham,  and  consequently  Abraham's  nephew 
(Gn  II"-"  [both  P]}.  Particulars  of  his  life  are 
found  in  parte  of  Gn  11-14.  19 :  the  circumstantial 
narrative  belongs  to  J  (except  ch.  14,  which  comes 
from  an  independent  source),  P  giving  only  a  brief 
summary  (11*- 12"'*  i3<.nb-a.  [to  Piotn]  19»). 
Lot's  father  Haran  died  before  the  migration  of 
Abraham  into  Canaan— according  to  J,  in  'the 
land  of  his  nativity '  {i.e.  Haran  in  Mesopotamia), 
accordingto  P,  in  '  Ur  of  the  Kasdim ' ;  and  when 
Abraham  left  H<^i^n  for  Canaan,  he  took  Lot  with 
him  (12*  J;  12*<'-»  P).  Lot,  it  may  be  inferred, 
was  with  his  uncle  when  he  rested  at  Shechem, 
and  again  on  the  mountain  between  Bethel  and 
Ai,  as  well  as  after^vards,  when  he  journeyed 
through  the  Negeb,  or  'South'  of  Jadah  (IS*-*'). 
Whether,  in  the  view  of  the  narrator.  Lot  accom- 
panied Abraiiam  into  Egypt  (12">'*>),  is  less  certain : 
the  complete  silence  respecting  bun  in  the  some- 
what circumstantial  narrative  of  12'*^  is  notice- 
able ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  words  '  and  Lot 
with  him '  in  13^  are  a  gloss  (sec,  further,  Dilliii. 
226,  229).  However  that  may  be.  Lot  b  with 
Abraham  when  he  revisits  the  hill  between 
Bethel  and  Ai,  which  now  becomes  the  scene  of 
Lot's  memorable  choice  (13'"").  Both  Abraliaiii 
and  Lot,  we  are  told,  hfid  numerous  herds:  the 
land  'was  not  able  to  bear  them,  that  they 
might  dwell  t^ether,  for  their  substance  was 
great '  (P :  cf.  36^),  ».e.  it  oonld  not  supply  pasture 
for  both  of  them ;  strifes  arose  between  their 
respective  herdmen  (J),  viz.  about  wells  and  water- 
ing-places (cf.  21'  26"'-),  which  appear  to  Abraham 
to  be  unseemly  between  '  brethren,'  i.e.  relatives 
(cf.  14"  24*^  W^),  and  he  proposed  accordingly  a 
separation.  Though  the  doer,  ne  generously  offers 
his  nephew  the  first  dioioe:  'is  not  the  whole 
land'  before  thee  ?  ...  if  thou  wilt  take  the  left 
hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  take 
the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left.'  The 
soil  alx>ut  Bethel  is  stony  and  bare ;  but  a  little  to 
the  S.E.  there  is  '  a  conspicnons  hill ;  its  topmost 
summit  resting,  as  it  were,  on  the  rocky  slo_pes 
below,  and  distinguished  from  them  by  the  olive- 
grove  which  clusters  over  its  broad  surface  above' 
[S.  and  P.  218) ;  and  here,  it  seems,  the  narrator 
must  have  pictured  Lot  and  Abraham  as  standing. 
'To  the  east  there  rises  in  the  foreground  the 
jagged  range  of  the  hills  above  Jeriouo ;  in  the 
distance  the  dark  wall  of  Moab ;  between  them 
lies  the  wide  valley  of  the  Jordan,  its  course 
marked  by  the  track  of  tropical  forest  growth 
[the  '  pride  of  Jordan '  of  Jer  1^  49"=60",  Zeo  U'l 
m  which  its  rushing  stream  is  enveloped ;  ana 
down  to  this  valley  runs  a  long  and  deep  ravine, 
through  which,  it  seems,  parts  of  the  plain  across 
the  river  can  be  descried,  with  long  lines  of  verdure 
fringing  the  numerous  streams  which  descend  from 
themountainsb^ond  into  the  Jordan:  on  the  S.  and 
W.  appear  the  bleak  hills  of  Judah.  The  '  Kikk&r  ' 
— the  'round,'  or  'oval,'  of  Jordan,  i.e.  (cf.  Buhl, 
Geogr.  112)  the  middle,  broader  part  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  beginning  about  25  miles  N.  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  including  (probably)  the  Dead  Sea  itself, 
and  the  small  plam  at  its  S.  end, — though  in  parts 
the  soil,  once  a  sea-bottom,  is  desolate  and  bsxren, 
is  in  other  parts  extremely  fertile,  and  produces  an 
exuberant  vegetation  (see  HGHL  483  f.,  487,  489) ; 
and  the  writer,  it  seems,  pictured  it  as  having  horn 
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ret  more  fertile,  before  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  *  had 
oeen  destroyed — '  well- watered  everywhere,'  like 
the  garden  of  £iden,  or  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  A 
region  so  blessed  by  nature  proved  to  Lot  an 
irresistible  temptation :  heedless  of  his  uncle, 
heedless  of  the  wickedness  of  its  inhabitants — 
stgiiificaiitljr  emphasized  by  the  narrator  in  v.'* — 
he  made  £is  choice ;  he  left  his  ancle  on  the 
bare  hills  of  Bethel,  while  he  Iiimself  descended 
into  the  fertile  valley, '  and  moved  his  twt  (^.ini) 
as  far  as  Sodom.'  'By  thus  voluntaiilT  quitting 
Canaan,  Lot  resits  his  claims  to  it,  ana  tne  later 
territorial  relations  of  Moab  and  Ammon  [see 
below],  and  of  Israel,  are  prefigured '  (DiUm.). 

The  next  incident  in  Lot's  life  which  is  mentioned 
is  bis  rescue  by  his  uncle  after  he  had  been  taken  cap- 
tive by  the  expedition  headed  by  Chedorlaomer  (Gn 
14).  Afterthedefeatof  the  king  of  Sodom  and  his 
allies  in  the '  Vale  of  Siddim,'  Lot.  who  now '  dwelt 
in  Sodom,'  is,  amongst  others  taJcen  prisoner 
by  the  victorious  kings  from  the  East,  and  carried 
off  by  them.  Abrahwn,  who  was  now  at  Hebron, 
hears  of  what  has  happened,  and  immediately, 
-with  318  followers,  starts  in  pursuit.  All  through 
Canaan,  as  far  as  Dan,  near  the  foot  of  Hennon, 
he  foUows  the  retreating  hosts :  than  he  surprises 
them  by  a  night  attack,  pursues  them  as  lar  as 
Hobah,  probably  some  80  miles  N.  of  Damascus, 
recovers  Lot  and  his  possessions,  and  brings  him 
back  (it  is  implied)  to  Sodom  (w."-"*). 

The  next  time  that  we  hear  of  Lot  is  in  the 
familiar  narrative  of  6n  19.  The  two  angels, 
whose  mission  it  is  to  destroy  the  guilty  cities  of 
the  'Kikk&r,'  arrive  at  Sodom  at  even.  Lot, 
sitting  in  the  gateway  of  the  city, — the  common 
place  of  resort  in  the  East,  whether  for  conversa- 
tion or  business  (cf.  Ru  4^),— rises  up,  with  the 
same  leady  courtesy  which  Abraham  bad  shown 
before  (18**),  and  which  is  still  usual  among  the 
Arabs,  to  offer  them  hospitality  :  at  first,  wishing, 
it  may  be,  to  test  his  smcerity,  they  decline  the 
invitation,  but  beine  pressed  by  him  they  yi^d, 
and  are  entertained  by  him  sumptuously,  at  a 
'feast'  (nnro;  cf.  21»  28*  29=").  Lot's  hospitality 
on  this  occasion  is  alluded  to  (probably),  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  Abraham  (ch.  18),  in  the 
well-known  words  (He  13'),  which  have  passed  into 
a  proverb,  '  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers 
(r$i  ^Xofcviat  /t4  4rOuur8iartr8t) ;  for  some  have 
thereby  entertained  ancels  unawares.'  The  char- 
acter of  the  men  of  Sodom  soon  discloses  itself  (<rf. 
Is  3') ;  and  Lot,  obliged  to  act  quickly  in  a  trying 
situation,  made  the  mistake  of  placing  his  duties 
as  a  host  (which,  as  is  well  known,  are  regarded  in 
the  East  aspeculiarly  sacred) above  his  duties  as  a 
father.  '  The  words  of  Lot  ( '  I  have  two  daughters,' 
ete.)  have  been  much  canvassed  in  all  times.  St. 
Chrysostom  thought  it  virtuous  in  him  not  to  spare 
his  own  daughters,  rather  than  sacrifice  the  duties 
of  hospitality,  and  expose  his  guests  to  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  men  of  Sodom  {Horn,  xxiii.  in  Gen.). 
So  St.  Ambrose  {de  Abrah.  i.  6),  speaking  as  if  a 
smaller  sin  were  to  be  preferred  to  a  greater.  But 
St.  Augustine  justly  observes,  that  we  should  open 
the  way  for  sin  to  reign  far  and  wide  if  we  allowed 
ourselves  to  commit  smaller  sins,  lest  others  should 
commit  greater  {Lib.  eontr.  Mend,  c  9.  See  also 
QucBst.  in  Gen.  42).  We  see  in  all  this  conduct  of 
Lot  the  same  mixed  character.  He  intended  to  do 
rightly,  but  did  it  timidly  and  imperfectly.'  In 
fact.  Lot  '  brought  his  troubles  upon  himself  by 
the  home  he  had  chosen.   He  was  bound  to  defend 

*  On  the  difficult  queitloo  of  the  lite  of  theae  oitin,  see 
EGBL  tO&tt.,  and  App.  «78.  To  the  prcMnt  writer,  the 
UKmnenU  In  favour  ot  a  lite  at  the  &  end  of  the  Dead  Sea 
appear  to  prepondetate :  of.  the  note  below  on  Zoar.  It  is 
not  neccaaty  to  tappoae  that  Lot  mm  the  exact  part  ot  the 
KiUir  in  which  i3a»  citle*  were;  in  any  caw,  the  word 
'all '  in  Oa  U>*  moat  be  aa  exaggeration. 


his  guests  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  but  not  by 
the  sacrifice  of  his  daughters '  (Speaker't  Comm.  on 
y.*).  The  profligate  multitude,  resenting  Lot's 
intierference,  and  the  assumption  of  moral  superi- 
ority which  it  implied,  essay  to  lay  hands  upon 
him ;  and  are  only  prevented  from  carrying  out 
their  purpose  by  the  intervention  of  the  two  angels, 
who  forcibly  bring  Lot  into  the  house,  and  strike 
his  would-be  assailants  with  a  dazzling  (d'^;o,  only 
besides  2  K  6"),  preventing  them  from  being  able 
to  find  the  door.  The  angels,  satisfied  now  that 
even  '  ten '  righteous  men  (18")  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Sodom,  nree  Lot  to  quit  betimes  the  doomed  city, 
taking  with  nim  all  those  belonging  to  him.  But 
his  'sons-in-law'  mocked  at  his  warnings;  and  even 
Lot  himself,  though  hastened  by  the  angels  as 
soon  as  morning  broke  (v."),  'lingered'  (v."),  re- 
luctant to  leave  liis  '  house '  (v.*  etc.),  and  the  city 
which  he  had  made  his  home.  But  the  angels  are 
tender  to  his  weakness,  J"  being  desirona  to '  spare ' 
him ;  they  accordingly  take  hdd  of  his  hand,  and 
lead  him,  together  with  his  wife  and  daughters, 
outside  the  city.  There  they  bid  him  escape  for 
his  life,  neither  looking  behind  him — whether  to 
be  tempted  back,  or  to  watch  with  curious  eye 
the  fate  of  the  city — nor  tarrring  even  for  a 
moment  in  any  part  of  the  oovetea  (13") '  Tfilflritr ' : 
'  escape  to  the  mountain,'— or  '  mountainous  coun- 
try,' viz.  of  the  later  Moab  (v.*>  l^"*),— '  lest  thou  be 
swept  away'  (v.").  But  the  mountains  are  too 
distant  for  Lot's  faith,  or  strength  of  purpose: 
fearing  he  will  not  be  able  to  readi  them  in  time, 
he  asks  to  be  allowed  to  take  refuge  in  a  city 
nearer  at  hand,  which,  being  a  '  little  one,'  might 
have  been  less  guilty  than  the  other  cities,  and 
more  easily  spared.  His  request  is  granted,  and 
he  escapes  to  Zoar.  The  aim  of  this  part  of  the 
narrative  is  evidently  to  explain  the  ongiu  of  this 
name.  Zoar  is  in  all  probability  the  Zoara,  or 
Zoor,  of  Josephus,  and  the  Z^g/iar  of  the  Arab, 
geo^aphers ;  and  this,  as  Wetzstein  has  shown 
(in  DeL  6en.*S6iB.),  lay  in  the  plain  at  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  now  called  the  GhOr 
e^S&fieh,t  which,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  salt 
ana  marshy  plain  opposite  (S-W.  of  the  Sea),  at 
the  foot  01  the  Jebel  Usdnm  (see  p.  152),  is  well- 
watered,  and  'covered  with  shrubs  and  verdure, 
like  the  Plain  of  Jericho '  (Grove  in  Smith,  DB  iii. 
1182;  HGEL  608  n.).  Lot  reached  Zoar  soon 
after  sunrise  (v.") ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  other 
cities  of  the  '  Kikk&r'  then  took  place.  His  wife, 
disregarding  the  injunction  of  v.^',  looked  back 
from  behind  him,  and  became  'a  pillar  of  salt' 
(V.").: 

After  these  events.  Lot,  dreading  lest,  after  all, 
a  similar  fate  should  overtake  Zoar,  '  went  up '  out 
of  it  into  the  '  mountain,'  i.e.,  as  in  w."- the 
hill-country  on  the  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  dwelt 
there  'in  a  cave'  (19"),  according  to  a  custom 
which  appears  still  to  prevail  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. §  The  only  other  incident  in  his  life  which 
is  mentioned  is  the  story  which  now  follows  (19"''') 
of  the  origin  of  the  nations  of  Moab  and  Ammon 
from  his  incestuous  intercourse  with  his  two 
daughters.  Naturally,  this  narrative  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  a  record  of  actual  fact.  The  story 
is  based  in  part  upon  a  popular  etypology  of  the 
two  names ;  but  this  does  not  explain  it  entirely. 
There  was  much  rivaliy  and  hostility  between 
Israel  and  its  trans-Jofdanic  neighbours,  Moab 
and  Ammon ;  it  is  also,  as  Dillm.  has  remarked, 
a  probable  inference  from  the  present  narrative, 
that  incestuous  marriages,  such  as  were  viewed  in 

•  See  HGHL  606-7  n. 

t  So  aim  Keil,  Del.,  Dillm.,  Socln  (.ZDPV,  1880,  p.  81),  Bubi 
(Chogr.  271  f.X  Blanolcenhoni  {ZDPV  yix.  1886,  53  f.). 

t  V.v  Is  a  summary  account,  from  P,  ot  wtiat  has  beea 
described  at  length,  in  vr.i  23  by  J. 

I  Bufiklngham,  ZVumIi  in  Syria  (ISiS),  pp.  a-«  87. 
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Israel  with  abhorrence,  were  not  nnoommon  among 
these  two  nations ;  and  these  feelings  are  reflected 
in  the  discreditable  stoiy  of  their  origin,  which 
the  narrator  has  here  preserved.  'It  was  the 
coarse  hnmour  of  the  people  which  put  into  words 
its  aversion  to  Moab  and  Ammon  by  means  of  this 
narrative'  (Dillm.). 

The  only  other  mention  of  Lot  in  the  OT  is  in 
the  expression  *  children  of  Lot,'  applied  to  Moab 
in  Dt  2>,  and  to  tiie  Ammonites  in  Dt  2" ;  and  to 
both  peoples  indiscriminately  in  Ps  83^. 
'  Lot  is  in  character  a  strong  contrast  to  Abraham. 
He  is  selfish,  weak,  and  worldly  :  he  thinks  of 
himself  before  his  uncle,  and  chooses,  for  the  sake 
of  luxury  and  ease,  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  temp- 
tation. Relatively,  indeed,  he  was  'righteous' 
(2  P  Z*-  ■) ;  his  personal  character  was  without 
reproach  ;  and  he  was  deemed  worthy  by  GoA  of  a 
special  deliverance.*  His  'righteous  soul'  was, 
moreover, '  vexed  {tpcurarlftro)  from  day  to  day '  by 
the  '  lawless  deeds'  which  he  saw  around  him  ;  but 
he  had  not  strength  of  purpose  to  quit  his  evil  sur- 
roundings, and  even  betrothed  his  daughters  to 
natives  oi  the  sinfnl  city.  When  ultimately  he 
left  Sodom,  it  was  with  manifest  reluctance,  and 
only  after  his  daughters  hod  become  (if  we  may 
follow  the  representation  of  the  narrator)  depraved 
by  contact  with  vice.  He  brought  temptations, 
and  also  troubles,  upon  himself, — and  the  man 
who  once  was  rich  in  '  flocks  and  herds  and  tents ' 
(13°)  was,  as  the  result  of  his  own  actions,  stripped 
of  his  possessions,  and  reduced  to  living  penu- 
rioosly  m  a  cave.  Lot  is  one  of  the  many  riroi 
ifiuir  in  the  OT ;  and  his  history  is  a  lesson  of  the 
danger  of  thinking  too  exclusively  of  worldly 
advantage  and  present 


The  historical  cbancter  of  Lot  most  be  judged  by  the  same 
prindplee  as  tbat  of  Isbmabl  and  Jacob  (toL  U.  63St):  no  doubt 
tribal  relatione  and  oharaoteriitics  are,  to  a  certain  degree, 
reflected  in  him.  Cf.  Dillm.  AT  Theot.  p.  TO.  On  Jewish 
tradition*  about  Lot,  see  the  Bfmhith  Rabbd  (tr.  Wfinsche),  and 
the  Pirtt  R.  Btiaer,  o.  it  (where  his  wife  Is  called  nip  Sdith, 
and  one  of  his  daughten  Tfw'ft)  POotUK).  In  ntbridns.  Cad. 
Puudtmgr.  VT,  L  428-4S1,  there  la  a  Qreek  legend  of  a  tree 
planted  by  him,  which  afterwards  provided  wood  tor  the  cross, 
lienaus  m.  81 ;  SS.  S)  interprets  typiaally  some  of  the  Incidenta 
of  his  history.  In  the  Qor'an,  Lot  is  often  alluded  to  as  a 
preacher  of  righteousness  to  the  people  among  whom  he  dwelt, 
Qor.  117144  leMC  2iT4-n  2glto.m  g^lu  292744  64>*^  : 
in  these  passages  (as  well  as  elsewhere)  the  men  of  Bodomare 
called  the  '  people  of  Lot,'  as  the  Dead  Sea  is  still  oslled  by  the 
Arabs  Ba&r       the '  Sea  of  Lot' 

Lot's  Wife.— Gn  19"  'But  hU  wife  looked  back 
from  behind  him,  and  she  became  a  pillar  of  salt.' 
At  the  8.W.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  the  sin^lar 
formation  called  Jebd  Usdum,  '  the  mountain  of 
Sodom,'  a  range  of  clifis,  some  6  miles  long  and  600 
ft.  high,  consisting  of  crystallized  rock-salt — once 
part  of  the  bed  of  the  ancient  Salt  Sea — 'covert 
with  a  capping  of  chalky  limestone  and  gypsum. 
...  It  nas  a  strangely  dislocated,  shattered 
look,  and  is  all  furrowed  and  worn  into  huge 
an^ar  buttresses  and  ridges,  from  the  face  of 
which  great  fragments  are  occasionally  detached 
by  the  action  ot  the  rains,  and  appear  as  "  pillars 
of  salt"  advanced  in  front  of  the  general  mass. 
At  the  foot  the  ground  is  strewed  with  lumps  and 
masses  of  salt.'t  Such  pillars,  or  pinnacles,  of 
salt  have  been  often  noticed  by  travellers.  I jent. 
Lynch,  for  instance,  t  describes  one  which  was 
about  40  ft.  high,  cylindrical  in  form,  and  rested 
on  a  kind  of  ovalpedestal,  some  60 ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is  probable  that  some  such  pillar, 
conspicuous  in  antiquity,  gave  rise  to  the  story. 
Writers  of  a  later  age  often  felt  satisfled  that  they 

'Ot.  Olem.  Rom.  Sp.  1  ad  Car.  xL  1,  im  fiijfumi  nu 
tirifiumf  Atrr  i^At,  X.T.X. 

t  SirO.  Orove  in  Smith,  i>S  UL  1180;  see  also  Bob.  BS  ii. 
107-9 ;  Hull,  Hounl  Seir,  Sinai,  mid  W.  Pat.  (1889)  129-182. 

;  .VarrotitM  «/  l/.S.  Sxped.  to  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  ed. 
1849,  p.  807  f.  (frith  a  view),  ed.  1862  (condensed),  p.  201t 


could  identify  the  pillar  in  question.  In  Wis  10* 
mention  is  made  ot  a  (rn)Xi)  dX6s,  near  the  Dead 
Sea,  standing  as  a  lannutor  iriar^trrit  tfnixvt 
Josephns  {Ant.  l.  xL  4)  says,  Ivrtprira  S'  aMjv'  tn 
yitp  KoX  vOk  SuiiUfti.  Clem.  Rom.  (1  Cor.  U*), 
Irenaua  {Basr.  iv.  31.  3),  and  the  unknown  author 
of  a  poem  on  Sodom  [ap.  Tertull.,  ed.  Oehler,  ii. 
771  fl'.,  1.  121  f.),  speak  of  it,  though  not  apparently 
from  personal  knowledge,  as  still  remaining. 
Whether,  however,  the  pillar  referred  to  by  all 
these  writers  is  the  same  one,  must  remain  uncer- 
tain ;  as  Robinson  (iL  108)  remarks,  during  the  rainy 
season  such  pillars  are  constantly  in  the  process  of 
formation  and  destruction,  so  tbat  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  any  particular  one  would  be  permanent 
(cf.  Grove  in  Smith,  DB^  ii.  146»). 

Lot's  wife  '  looked  back '  with  regretful  longings 
for  the  possessions  and  enjoyments  which  she  was 
leaving  oehind  her,  and  so  proved  herself  unworthv 
of  the  salvation  oti'ered  to  her.  Onr  Lord  (Lk  I?*') 
refers  accordingly  to  the  narrative  about  her,  when 
inculcating  indin'erence  to  all  worldly  interests,  as 
the  attitude  with  which  the  advent  of  the  Son  of 
man  should  be  met.  'Note  that  Christ  says, 
"  Remember,"  not  "  Behold."  Nothing  that  is  in 
existence  is  appealed  to,  but  only  what  has  been 
told'  (Plummer,  ad  loc,  in  the  'International 
Crit.  Comm.').  S.  R.  Driveb. 

LOTAM  (re'iS,  Aurdv).— The  eponym  of  a  Horite 
clan,  Gn  36»-»-»=l  Ch  1»»  Ewald  {Gesch.*  i. 
448  [Eng.  tr.  i.  313]),  followed  by  Dillmann  {Genesis, 
ad  loc.),  identiftes  with  Lot,  the  father  of  Moab- 
Ammon,  who  appears  in  Gn  19*°  as  a  'oave 
dweller.'  See  Lot. 

LOTHASOBUS  {XuSdvovBos),  1  Es  V*.—A  cor- 
ruption of  Hashuu  in  Neh  S* ;  aim  was  perhaps 
read  svroS. 

LOTS  (Vjia.  In  Est  y  9"- "  we  have  the  problem- 
atic word  -ns,  the  plur.  of  which  is  tr*  by  LXX  in 
9*  fpovpal  [see  PUBIM.  Fkast  OF].  The  ordinary 
rendering  in  LXX  for  r^a  is  K\fjpos,  which  is  the  NT 
term  alM>). — The  lot  was  employed  in  ancient 
Israel  as  a  mode  of  deciding  important  issues  in 
cases  when  they  were  not  decided  by  other  me- 
chanical modes,  or  were  not  left  to  the  expressed 
arbitrament  of  a  priest,  prophet,  elder,  judge  (a:iv), 
or  king.  The  use  of  lots  was  governed  by  the 
presupposition  that  divine  influence  controlled 
their  employment,  and  that  the  result  coincided 
with  Go^B  will.  We  have,  in  fact,  here  only  one 
of  a  large  cycle  of  modes  of  divination  practised  by 
Israel  and  other  nations  of  antiquity.  Some  of 
these,  as  Urim  and  Thummim,  were  sanctioned  by 
the  Jewish  Torah  as  legitimate  (see  art.  Urim 
AND  Thummim),  and  were  at  all  events  tolerated 
(as  the  use  of  the  ephod)  in  pre-exilian  Israel  (see 
art.  Ephod,  No.  2).  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
were  regarded  as  illegitimate,  as  the  pieces  of 
stick  {jiaBSofiarrla,  Hos  4*^)  or  arrows  iPiXo/Min-la, 
Ezk  21'*  [Heb.]).  See  Davidson  on  Ezk  2Ii  in 
Camb,  Bible  for  Schools ;  and  for  the  usage  among 
ancient  Arabs,  Wellhausen,  Bests  Arab.  Seiden- 
turns*  p.  132.  For  Assyr.  parallels  see  Lehmann, 
Aberglaube  u.  Zauberei,  p.  40. 

The  religious  aspect  in  the  employment  of  lots 
is  express^  in  the  phrase  >Tirr  (Jos  IS"* and 
still  more  explicitly  m  Pr  16" — 

'  The  lot  Is  cast  into  the  lap. 
But  all  its  decision  cometli  from  Jehovah.' 

The  verb  used  here  for  casting  the  lot  is  the 
Hiph.  of  W    In  Jos  18'  it  is  in  v."  it  is  .tj;. 

In  Jl  3»,  Ob",  and  Nah  3"  the  verb  tj;  is  employed, 
whUe  in  Jon  1'  and  many  other  passages  we  have 
^<9ri.   When  the  word  for  'lot'  stands  as  subject. 
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the  int  aadtiTe  verb  f^s  (Lv  16»)  or  itr.  (Nn  33", 
Jos  19"*)  is  employed.   To  take  by  lot  is  197. 

The  oooasions  on  -which  decisions  were  deter- 
mined by  lot  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 

(1)  In  eriminal  cases,  in  order  to  disoorer  the 
cnlpriu  The  earliest  recorded  instance  is  that  of 
Achan  (Jos  7").  Next  comes  that  of  Jonathan 
(1  S  14'*).  In  Jon  1^  we  read  that  the  lot  was  used 
as  a  means  of  fixing  on  the  guilty  source  of  the 
continued  stormy  weather.  This  example  is  in- 
structive, as  it  exhibits  the  common  and  identical 
tradition  as  existing  among  ancient  Hebrews  and 
the  Phoenician  s^ors,  as  we  may  assume  them  to 
hare  been,  who  accompanied  Jonah  (eL  Josephus, 
BJ  iiL  viiL  7). 

(2)  In  appointing  to  ofSoe,  «.o.  to  that  of  king 
(1  S  lO*"-,  where  the  choice  of  Saul  as  the  first 
kiiig  of  Israel  is  recorded).  We  have  another 
example  in  the  NT,  when  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Judas  ia  supplied  by  the  election 
by  lot  of  Matthias  (Ac  1").  Similarly,  priestly 
functions  in  the  temple-worship  were  apportioned 
among  the  sixteen  sons  of  Eleazar  and  eight  sons 
of  Ithamar  (1  Ch  24«-»;  of.  Lk  1») ;  so  also  in 
the  service  of  song  (1  Ch  25"^)  and  in  the  delivery 
of  wood  for  the  altar  (Neh  10» ;  cf.  11'). 

(3)  In  the  division  o/propertff.  The  most  notable 
instance  of  this  is  in  the  assignment  of  territory 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel  (Nu  28»«  33«  34"  36", 
Jos  13«  14"  16'  etc.,  Ps  106»,  Ac  13").  Thus  by  a 
natural  transition  the  land  itself,  when  divided, 
came  to  be  designated  by  this  word  hia  (Jos  15' 
17*^,  Jg  I*,  Is  57').  Hence  we  frequently  find 
this  term  metaphorically  applied  to  express  the 
destiny  which  is  awardea  by  God,  whether  favour- 
able or  the  reverse  (Ps  IV.  Is  17"  34«',  Jer  IS", 
Dn  12").  The  division  of  the  booty  taken  in  war, 
or  of  the  property  of  prisoners  or  criminals,  was 
often  earned  out  by  means  of  the  lot  (Jl  3',  Nah 
3",  Ob",  Ps  22",  Mt  27»»,  Ju  19**). 

(4)  The  lot  was  also  emplcjyed  on  the  great  Day 
ol  Atonement  in  the  selection  of  the  he-goat  for 
Jehovah  and  for  Azazel  respectively  (Lv  16'''°). 
See  arte.  Azazel  and  Atonement  (Day  of). 
According  to  the  Mishna  Tractate  Joma  (iii.  9) 
these  lots  were  made  at  first  of  boxwood  and  after- 
vraids  of  gold,  and  shaken  in  an  urn. 

We  have  no  clear  indications  as  to  the  actual 
nature  of  the  loto  used  by  ancient  Israel.  Probably 
they  were  small  tablets  of  stone  or  wood,  and  were 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  person  or  tribe ;  or, 
in  cases  of  criminal  trial,  they  may  have  been  of 
different  colours,  one  (to  express  guilt)  differing  from 
all  the  others.  Probably  m  many  cases  (as  m  the 
assignmente  of  property)  there  was  a  second  vessel 
containing  lote  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
property  (as  land  or  slaves).  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  snppoae  this.  The  name  of  the  property  might 
be  called  out  and  a  lot  containing  the  name  of  the 
tribe  or  person  would  be  drawn  from  the  vessel,  or 
vice  versd.  All  this  belongs  to  the  uncertain  realm 
of  conjecture.  We  do  Imow,  however,  that  the 
lote  were  sometimes  held  in  the  fold  of  the  outer 
gannent  (Pr  16"). 

Another  point  which  is  obscure  is  whether  the 
fnnction  of  deciding  by  lot  was  predominantly 
ozeidsed  I^  prieste  or  not  From  Neh  11'  we  are 
led  to  infer  tnat,  unlike  the  use  of  the  ephod  and 
Urim  and  Thnmmim  in  pre-exilian  times,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  lot,  in  the  times  both  before  and 
after  the  Exile,  was  open  equally  to  prieste  and  laity. 

Last  of  all,  we  have  to  consider  the  obscure 
derivation  of  the  name  of  the  feast  of  Purim  from 
Uie  supposed  Persian  word  pHr,  meaning  'lot' 
(Est9^^;ef.  3*).  Lagarde  Im  shown  uiat  no 
•nch  Persian  word  existe.  Pers.  j»<lre=' portion,' 
not  'lot.'  Zimmem's  combiration  of  the  name 
with  the  Babyl.  puAru,  ' aaaeiDhlj '  {ZATW,  IS'JO, 


p.  158  ff.),  is  far  more  probable.  C!omp.  the  Maud. 
K-imo,  Syr.  ]{ i-t^")  '  meal,'  '  feast.'  The  interest- 
ing Babylonian  parallels  with  the  Esther  narrative, 
suggested  by  him  and  by  Jensen,  will  be  found  in 
Nowack's  Meb.  Arehdol.  ii.  pp.  194-200,  and  in 
Wildeboer's  'Esther'  in  the  Kurzer  Hand-Corn' 
mentar,  p.  172  ff.   See,  further,  Pubim  (Feast  of). 

On  the  use  of  the  lot  in  classical  antiquity  consult 
Warre  Cornish's  Gmcite  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquitiei,  «u6  «oes  '  Sortes.' 

Owen  C.  Whttkhousk. 

LOTS  (n^qtf,  iyirTi). — Love  to  God  and  love  to 
man  are  primary  principles  of  the  NT  religion. 
But  Jesus  declares  that  on  these  two  command- 
mento  ham;  all  the  law  and  the  propheto  (Mt  22'°; 
cf.  7'*,  Mk  12"'-»«).  They  are  therefore jprimary 
principles  of  the  OT  religion  as  weU.  "They  are 
not,  however,  independent  or  00-ordinate,  but  are 
so  related  that  the  second  springs  from,  or  is 
conditioned  by,  the  first.  The  love  to  man,  in  the 
biblical  sense,  springs  from  a  heart  renewed,  and 
possessed  with  the  love  of  God  (1  Jn  4^  ;  of.  2*'" 
Jl*  411. 11) .  for  only  \,j  aach  a  heart  will  the  view 
be  taken  of  man's  essential  worth  and  dignity,  of 
the  true  ends  of  his  life,  and  of  the  possibilities 
of  his  recovery  from  sin,  that  makes  love  possible 
(cf.  Lk  15'°) ;  only  in  such  a  heart  is  the  egoistic 
impulse  conquered  which  leads  us  to  regard  other 
men  as  rivals  to  ourselves,  to  seek  our  own  good  in 
preference  to  theirs,  to  use  them  as  means  to  our 
own  ends,  to  treat  tiiem  with  indifference  and 
neglect,  or,  if  they  come  into  collision  with  our 
interests,  with  envy,  irritation,  and  resentment : 
only  in  such  a  heart  is  there  the  disposition  and 
a  sufficiently  powerful  motive,  to  a  sustained,  holy, 
spiritual,  ungrudging,  truly  disinterested  love  to 
our  fellow-men,  even  to  those  who  have  no  claims 
upon  us,  or  who  may  have  injured  us,  or  may  be 
personally  unworthy  (Mt  S**",  Ro  12'»-»',  1  Jn  3"- " 
4").*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  vain  for  us  to 
profess  to  love  God  if  we  do  not  love  our  brethren 
(1  Jn  2»-"  3'°  4").  But  this  love  to  God,  again, 
which  is  the  spring  of  love  to  man,  has  its  source 
in  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  love  which  God 
has  to  us  (1  Jn  4''-'*).  It  is  the  loving  character 
of  God  as  revealed  in  His  words  and  acte  to  men 
(Ps  114'  etc.),  peculiarly  in  His  grace  in  Christ, 
culminating  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  (Eph  5'-', 
1  Jn  4»- '"  etc.},  in  conjunction  with  the  love 
which  Christ  Himself  has  manifested  to  us  (Jn  13" 
15",  Gal  2*,  Eph  5"  etc.),  which  begete  responsive 
love,  and  leads  to  the  entire  surrender  of  ourselves 
to  the  service  of  God,  and  of  our  fellow-men  for 
Gkxl's  sake.  Alike  in  OT  and  in  NT,  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man  lead  up  as  their  last  source  to 
love  in  Grod  Himself,  and  it  is  from  this  highest 
point  of  view,  accordingly,  that  our  proper  study 
of  the  subject  must  begin. 

i.  Love  of  God.— {A)  The  OT  Doctrine. — Love, 
generally,  is  that  principle  which  leads  one  moral 
being  to  desire  and  deliglitin  another,  and  reaches 
ito  highest  form  in  that  personal  fellowship  in  which 
each  lives  in  the  life  of  the  other,  ana  finds  his 
joy  in  imparting  himself  to  the  other,  and  in  re- 
ceiving back  the  outflow  of  that  other's  ati'ection 
into  himself.  The  quality  and  degree  of  love 
var^  with  the  relation  in  which  the  persons 
lovmg  and  loved  stand  to  each  other,  the  highest 
examples  of  human  love— those,  therefore,  which 

*  Trench  aocordingly  remarkfl  that  it^»wii  *  ta  %  word  born 
within  ttie  bosom  of  revealed  religion.  It  occur*  in  the  LXX. 
but  there  is  no  example  of  ita  uae  in  any  heathen  writer 
whatever  ;  the  utmost  they  attained  to  here  wa«  filmtSft/wJa 
and  fiAaJiAf/a,  and  the  last,  indeed,  never  in  any  sense  but 
as  the  love  between  brethren  in  blood'  fTrench,  Synonjpnt, 
p.  48).  It  has,  indeed,  been  ar^ed  by  Deissmann  (but  hia 
KTounfls  ar«  very  wealc)  that  <c>iVii  was  a  word  in  use  in  the 
Egyptian  vernacular,  from  which  it  was  adopted  both  by  Jews 
and  Christian*.   See  Expo:  Tima,  ix.  (1S99)  pp.  t7i,  601,  H7. 
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&re  peculiarly  taken  as  the  images  of  the  divine 
ia  its  tenderest  relations  (Is  54',  Ezk23,  Hoe  II') 
— being  the  love  of  husband  to  wife,  and  of  parent 
to  child.  Love,  therefore,  in  God,  is  in  general 
that  principle  which  leads  Him  to  desire  and  seek 
the  good  of  all  His  moral  creatures ;  to  impart 
benefits  to  them  in  every  scale  and  de^pree  of 
blessiiie  ;  to  establish  relations  of  fellowship  with 
them,  that  He  may  bless  them  more  fully ;  to  recover 
and  restore  them  when  they  have  turned  aside 
from  their  true  end,  and  lost  themselves  through 
sin  (Hos  13*) ;  highest  of  all,  to  admit  them  to 
participation  in  His  own  holy,  blessed  life  (IJn  1'), 
m  which  He  and  they  become  one,  as  the  Father 
and  Son  are  one  (Jn  17^').  As  the  central  prin- 
ciple of  the  divine  character — for  '  God  is  love ' 
(lJn4') — every  other  attribute  stands  in  relation 
and  subordination  to  this,  though  they  are  not  on 
this  account  (as  bv  Ritechl  and  otners)  to  be 
immediately  identified  with  it.  '  All  the  divine 
attributes  are  combined  in  love,  as  in  their  centre 
and  vital  principle.  Wisdom  is  its  intelligence ; 
mi^ht  its  productivity  ;  the  entire  natural  creation 
and  the  entire  revelation  of  righteousness  in  history 
are  means  by  which  it  attains  its  teleological  aims' 
(Martensen).  (For  an  exhaustive  examination  of 
the  idea  of  the  divine  love  in  its  theolo^cal  and 
ethical  relations,  see  Domer's  System  of  C/iristian 
Ethics,  pp.  68-96,  374-382). 

When,  with  this  general  conception  of  love 
as  an  attribute  of  God,  we  turn  to  the  OT,  we 
are  apt  to  feel  disappointment.  Holiness  is  in 
the  foreground  ;  love  seems  in  the  background. 
The  term  '  love*  (vb.  2n^,  noun  hjhn),  used  of  God's 
love  to  His  people,  is  not  found,  if  Dt  be  late, 
till  the  time  of  the  prophets.  Hosea  is  the 
first  who  develops  the  idea  (under  the  images  of 
marriage  and  sonship,  Hos  3'  II*  14*).  In  Dt,  Is, 
Jer,  etc.,  it  occurs  repeatedly  (Dt  4"  7"  10"  etc.. 
Is  48"  63»,  Jer  31«,  Zeph  3").  Moreover,  the  love 
thus  spoken  of  is  a  love  only  to  the  covenant  people. 
'The  particular  word  love,'  says  Schultz,  'is 
hardly  ever  applied  to  God  ;  and  where  it  does 
occur  in  a  late  writer  (Mai  1'),  it  denotes  God's 
special  covenant  love  for  Israel ;  and  the  reverse  side 
of  this  :s,  of  course,  hatred  of  the  hostile  peoples' 
{Alltest  Theol.  p.  547).  This  first  impression, 
howevet,  regarding  the  OT  religion,  gives  M-ay  to 
a  different  one  on  narrower  inspection.  As  resists 
the  mere  word,  we  shall  find  that  a  quite  analogous 
phenomenon  meets  us  in  tlie  NT.  Singular  as  it 
may  appear,  it  is  the  case  that  the  terms  d7diri;  and 
iya.rq.v  are  never  once  applied  to  God  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  The  nearest  approach  is  iyarTirit  as  a 
designation  of  the  well-beloved  Son  (Mt  3"  12"  etc.). 
The  Synoptics  are  full  of  a  Father  who  loves,  yet  the 
word  is  never  once  used.  In  the  Acts  thewords  d7dn; 
and  ifariy  never  once  occur  as  applied  either  to  God 
or  man.  In  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  apart  from  the 
(evan<;elist's)  statement,  '  God  so  loved  the  world ' 
(Jn  3"),  it  is,  as  in  the  Synoptics,  the  Son  who  ia 
primarily  the  object  of  the  Father's  love  (Jn  3" 
17^) ;  and  this  love  of  the  Father  is  extended  to  the 
disciples  in  union  with  Him  (Jn  li"^  17^  *").  But 
after  the  earthly  manifestation  of  Christ  had  been 
summed  up  in  His  death  and  resurrection,  and 
reflection  had  begun  on  the  completed  revelation, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  speaking  of  the  love  of 
God  (Ro  5»- »  8»- »,  2  Co  13'<  I  Jn  3'  4»-»  etc. ).  In 
a  similar  way  God's  acts  of  love  in  OT  precede  the 
use  of  the  term.  As  Dillmann  remarks  of  the 
term  '  righteousness '  [P'f),  which  likewise  is  nut 
found  in  the  Mosaic  books,  '  The  ethical  norm,  the 
will  of  God,  must  first  be  revealed  according  to  its 
content,  before  there  could  be  mention  of  an  agree- 
ment of  the  acts  of  God  with  this  norm '  {Alttest. 
Theol.  p.  271 ;  see  his  whole  excellent  treatment  of 
the  love  of  God,  pp.  2.58-283). 


When  Dt  and  the  prophets  speak  of  the  love  oi 
€iod,  they  carry  back  that  love  to  the  beginning  of 
God's  dealings  with  Israel  as  a  nation,  and  find  the 
proof  of  it  in  His  acts  towards  that  people,  and  the 
covenant  He  made  with  them  (Hos  11',  Is  63',  Ezk 
16).  Dt  carries  the  love  further  back  still,  to  the 
time  of  the  patriarchs,  for  whose  sake  this  kindness 
was  shown  to  their  descendants  (Dt  4",  cf.  Is  51'). 
And  the  biblical  history  has  only  to  be  studied  in 
its  entirety  to  see  that  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  love 
of  God  to  Israel  throughout.  The  word  itself  may 
not  be  employed, — in  the  psalms  we  find  it  used 
with  such  objects  as  'righteousness,'  'judgment,' 
'  Zion.'  •  the  gates  of  Zion,'  ete.  (Ps  II'  33»  78"  82»), 
— but  there  is  a  rich  vocabulary  of  terms  to  denote 
the  particular  manifestations  of  love :  as 
mercy,  loving-kindness  ;  (o,  grace,  favour  ;  3to,  yaa, 
goodness,  long-suffering,  ete.,  and  these  are  con- 
stantly in  use.  The  wrath  of  God  also  is  not  a 
blind  impulse,  but  springs  from  an  ethical  ground, 
and  is  tempered  and  restrained  by  His  long-sull'erin<; 
and  mercy  (Ex  34»,  Nu  14",  Is  48',  Jer  16",  Nali 
1*- ',  Ps  78''  etc).  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  alleged, 
that  the  special  object  of  this  love  of  God  ia  the 
covenant  people  Israel — a  fact  which  has  again  ita 
exact  analogue  in  the  use  of  iyini  in  NT  (see 
below) ;  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
particularism  is  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  wider 
blessing  (Gn  12'-*,  Ps  67.  87  RV) ;  and  the  term 
'  hate '  in  Mai  1'  is  not  to  be  more  rigidly  inter- 

f reted  than  Christ's  own  use  of  the  same  term  (Lk 
4").  Schultz  observes, '  Passages  like  Gn  29"  and 
Pr  30"  diow  that  the  expression  "hatred  "  is  taken 
from  the  idioms  of  polygamy,  and  denotes,  not 
hostility,  but  neglect  (Alttest.  Theol.  p.  547).  As 
against  the  idea  that  the  love  of  God  was  that  of 
the  narrow  partiality  of  a  tribal  deitv  for  his 
protigis  many  facts  speak.  The  original  creation 
was  evidently  an  outeome  of  goodness  (Ps  136'-'), 
and  (Sod  '  blesses '  the  original  representatives  of 
mankind,  and  richly  dowers  them  with  dominion 
over  the  creatures  (dn  1""").  The  patience  of  Grod 
bears  with  the  antediluvian  world  (Gn  6*) ;  and 
after  .the  flood  His  covenant  is  made  with  Noah  for 
all  flesh  (Gn  9""'').  The  Abrahamic  covenant  has, 
as  shown,  an  aspect  of  blessing  to  the  world.  It 
is  repeatedly  declared  that  the  whole  earth  is  full 
of  God's  goodness,  and  that  His  mercies  are  over  all 
His  works  (Ps  33»  119«  145'-»  ete.).  When  it  U 
declared  that  Gtod  desiretli  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner,  but  rather  that  he  turn  from  his  wicked- 
ness and  live  (Ezk  18"  33"),  this  cannot  be  held  to 
apply  exclusively  to  Israel ;  and  the  Bk.  of  Jonah 
furnishes  a  proof  that  the  pity  of  God  extends  to 
heathen  nations  as  well  as  to  His  own  people  (Jon 
410.  xhe  classical  passage  on  the  divine  char- 
acter in  OT  is  that  in  tlie  Mosaic  histoij  in  which 
J'  proclaims  His  name,  'The  Lord,  the  Lord,  a 
God  full  of  compassion  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,' 
ete.  (Ex  34*- ') ;  and  it  is  also  that  in  which  the 
graciousness  of  this  character  is  brought  to  fullest 
expression.  If  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited 
on  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  those  that 
hate  Him,  mercy  is  kept  for  thousands  of  those 
that  love  Him  (cf.  Ex  2(>- »). 

It  is,  however,  doubtless,  in  the  special  relation 
of  God  to  Israel  that,  in  OT,  His  love  is  distinc- 
tivcdy  manifested,  for  this  people  He  has  bound 
in  covenant  with  Himself,  and  set  them  &P^> 
that  He  might  be  glorified  through  them,  xhii 
relation  of  love  is  already  implied  in  the  term 
'  son '  which  He  applies  to  the  nation  (Ex  4^  > 
but  comes  out  with  peculiar  distinctness  in  the 
glowing  language  in  which  the  covenant  is  proposed 
to  the  people  at  Sinai  (Ex  19'^).  ThU  relation 
springs  in  no  sense  from  desert,  but  is  a  result  of 
God's  free  electing  grace  (Dt  7') ;  and,  so  far  from 
placins  Israel  in  a  position  of  favouritism  in  which 
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their  otfences  are  lightly  condoned,  it  lays  on 
theui  an  increased  responsibility  and  subjects  them 
u>  special  chastisements  in  case  of  nnfaithfolness 
(Am  3*).  But  the  same  love  secures  that  God  will 
not  cast  His  people  olf,  but  will  work  on  them  by 
judgment  and  mercy  till  He  has  finally  subdued 
them  to  Himself  (Hoa  2,  14  etc). 

An  interesting  point  of  inquiry  relates  to  the 
relation  of  this  '  love '  of  God  m  OT  to  Hia  other' 
ethical  attributes  of  'righteousneiis,'  'truth,'  'zeal,' 
'  wrath,'  holiness,'  etc.  On  the  relation  to  '  wrath ' 
(with  'zeal,'  'holiness'),  see  Anger  ;  but  a  word 
may  be  here  said  on  the  relation  to  '  righteousness' 
(with  'truth,'  'faithfulness,'  etc.).  These  two 
('righteousness'  and  'love')  are  not  to  be  identified 
(as  with  Ritschl,  etc.),  yet  they  stand  in  the  closest 
relation,  and  God's  '  righteousness '  is  manifest  in 
His  saving  acta  (P8  31'48"-"  103«-',  Ho8  2'»etc.). 
Righteousness,  with  Ritechl,  is  identical  with  grace ; 
it  is  the  consistency  of  God  in  carryingout  the  ends 
of  His  love  {HecM.  und  Ver.  ii.  pp.  1^113).  But 
ethical  norms  are  implied  alike  in  the  determina- 
tion of  these  ends,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  means 
by  which  they  are  accomplished,  and  it  is  these 
ethical  norms  with  which  'righteousness'  has  to 
do.  'Righteousness'  is  that  which  answers  to 
the  ethically  right  norm  or  standard.  So  far  as 
'love'  is  involved  in  ethical  perfection,  or  is 
demanded  by  that,  it  falls  under  the  category  of 
'  righteousness,'  and,  so  far  as  God  has  bound 
Himself  by  covenant  obligations  to  His  people, 
Hia  'righteousness'  requires  that  He  be  faithful 
to  His  hedges  (cf.  1  Jn  1').  '  Righteousness'  thus 
interposes  for  their  salvation,  help,  protection,  etc 
But  it  has  other  and  more  general  functions  in  the 
upholding  of  the  moral  order  and  judgment  of  the 
world,  and  the  punishment  of  the  obstinately  wicked 
{e.g.  Ps  94. 96"  98»).  Its  highest  satisfaction,  never- 
theless, is  not  the  infliction  of  judgment,  but  the 
conversion  and  salvation  of  the  sinner  and  the 
production  of  righteousness  in  the  earth  (Ezk  33", 
Ps  11',  Is  45'  61 etc.  Domer  has  an  original 
investigation  of  the  relation  of  love  to  righteous- 
ness in  his  System  of  Christian  Ethics,  pp.  68-93). 
We  may  add  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  love  in 
God  as  in  man  that  it  does  not  remain  a  mere  self- 
enclosed  or  inoperative  principle,  but  reveals  itself 
in  acts  for  the  oenefit  of  the  beloved  object.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  in  a  God  of  love  who,  as 
Carlyle  said,  'does  nothing.'  The  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament,  therefore,  and  of  the  (few  as  well, 
is  pre-eminently  that  of  a  God  who  reveals  His 
gracious  purposes  in  history,  and  acts  for  man's 
salvation  (Ps  lOS*- Ro  5'  etc.). 

iB)  The  NT  Doctrine  of  the  love  of  God  pre- 
supposes  that  of  OT,  and  stands  in  no  essential 
contradiction  with  it  (as  Marcion  supposed),  but 
perfects  and  completes  it  in  the  full  revelation  of 
the  character  of  God  in  His  Son,  and  in  the  dis- 
covery of  His  plan  of  love  for  man's  salvation, — 
in  the  gospel.  It  is  certainly  a  striking  fact — 
especially  for  those  who  would  have  us  find  the 
whole  revelation  of  Christ  in  the  Synoptics — that, 
as  remarked  above,  Jesus  in  no  smgle  saying  in 
these  Gospels  speaks  directly  of  the  'love '  {iyirri) 
of  the  Father,  or  uses  the  corresponding  verb 
{iyarar).  The  impartial  beneficence  of  the  Father 
is  indeed  urged  as  an  example  (Mt  6") ;  and  the 
Father  ia  set  before  us  as  rewarding,  hearing 
prayer,  giving  good  gifts,  forgiving  trespasses, 
carmg  for  His  cuildren,  as  for  the  ulies  and  the 
fowls,  revealing  Himsdf  to  babes,  avenging  in- 
juries to  His  little  ones,  etc.  (e.y.,  Mt6"-* 
102s-n  ii»  w.  M)  But  perhaps  even  thesedeter- 
minations  do  not  carry  us  essentially  beyond  the 
bounds  of  OT.  Yet  there  is  a  new  significance 
in  the  very  name  '  Father,'  the  depth  and  tender- 
ness of  which  are  revealed  in  the  relation  of  the 


Father  to  the  '  beloved '  Son  {i-yamrT6s) ;  and  th\ 
whole  spirit,  character,  and  gracious  words  and 
deeds  of  Jesus  are  a  revelation  of  the  meaning  of 
love  in  God  which  is  altogether  new.  It  is  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  that  wenave  the  assurances  that 
those  who  are  in  union  ^vith  the  Son  are  loved 
with  the  same  infinite  and  tender  love  with  which 
the  Son  Himself  is  loved  by  the  Father  (Jn  14='- " 
17*").  In  Ac  the  word  'love'  is  not  used  of 
God's  attitude  to  men,  though  (Sod's  acts  of  grace 
(x<ip(s  frequently)  in  the  sending  of  His  Son,  raising 
Him  from  the  dead,  exalting  Him  to  heaven, 
sending  the  Spirit,  granting  forgiveness  of  sins, 
salvation,  and  healing  through  His  name,  are 
abundanUy  extolled  (Ac  2.  3.  10«-«  IS-""* 
etc. ).  It  is,  however,  in  the  Pauline  and  Johannine 
Epistles  that  this  doctrine  of  the  marvellous  love 
of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  gift,  incarnation,  life, 
death,  resurrection,  and  glorification  of  the  Son, 
and  in  the  salvation  and  eternal  life  that  have 
come  to  men  through  Him,  with  tmspeakable 
spiritual  blessings  and  privileges  here,  and  ever- 
lasting glory  hereafter,  is  diMovered  in  its  full- 
orbed  splendour  (Ro  8"-",  1  Jn  3'  4"-"  etc). 
In  so  lar  as  God  desires  the  salvation  of  aU 
(I  Ti  l**  2*  4">),.  and  has  provided  in  the  mission 
and  sacrifice  of  His  Son  for  the  salvation  of  all 
(1  Ti  2*,  1  Jn  2*  4'°|,  His  love  embraces  the  whole 
world  ( Jn  3"), — this  extension  of  the  blessings  of 
salvation  to  the  (Sentiles  on  equal  terms  with  the 
Jews  being  the  peculiar  'mystery'  of  God,  -which 
had  been  hid  from  earlier  ages,  and  which  St. 
Paul  was  commissioned  to  reveu  (Eph  3'*" ;  in 
this  sense  the  NT  doctrine  is  a  transcending  of  the 
'particularism'  of  the  OT,  Gal  6»,  Col  3"  etc.). 
Nevertheless,  the  love  of  €tod  is  not  in  NT,  any 
more  than  in  OT,  a  vaguely  diffusive,  indis- 
criminating  afiection,  but  has  for  its  peculiar 
objects  those  in  union  with  Christ,  who,  as  chosen 
in  Him  (the  elect  one.  Is  42>,  Mt  121")  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  and  foreordained  to  the 
adoption  of  children,  and  all  spiritual  blessings, 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  (eiSoKla)  of  His 
will  —  'the  purpose  of  Him  who  worketh  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  His  will'  (Eph  1*-") 
— are  conducted  by  God  ('foreknown,  'fore- 
ordained,' 'called,'  'justified,'  'glorified')  to  the 
glory  destined  for  them  (Ro  8»-»»,  cf.  Jn  6""* 
etc.).  The  highest  form  of  love,  alike  in  God 
and  man,  is  not  a  matter  of  vague  impulse,  but  in- 
volves intelligent  choice  (diligo),  the  grounds  of 
choice  lying  sometimes  in  the  objects  loved,  but 
in  the  case  of  God,  in  dealing  with  the  unworthy, 
lying  solely  in  His  own  good,  wise,  and  holy  will 
(xdptt,  Eph  2"  etc).  The  exponent  of  this  love 
of  God  to  us  is  Jesus  Christ,  whose  own  love  is 
joined  with  God's  as  part  of  the  same  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  cnaracter  (Jn  lO'"",  Ro  C"", 
Eph  6»,  1  Jn  4'»,  Rev  1»  etc).  In  the  com- 
passion, tenderness,  devotion,  grace  of  Jesus  in 
His  earthly  life ;  in  His  hope  U>r  the  vilest,  and 
yearning  desire  to  bring  them  back  to  God;  in 
His  self-sacrifice  and  surrender  of  Himself  for  His 
sheep  ( Jn  10"- "),  we  have  the  '  interpretation ' 
(^iry^iraTo,  Jn  l**)  of  the  Father's  heart  to  us.  Love, 
as  thus  exhibited,  is  not  simply  complacency  in 
the  good ;  it  tmitM  itself  also  with  the  oad,  yearns 
over  them  with  inexpressible  tenderness  and  sorrow 
(Mt  23"),  identifies  itself  so  closely  with  them  that 
their  sin  and  shame  and  sorrow  are  felt  and  shared 
as  if  they  belonged  to  the  loving  One  Himself, — 
love,  in  other  words,  becomes  suostitutionaru,  and 
in  the  case  of  Christ  propitiatory  (Mt  8"  9*",  Lk  15, 
Jn  lO'"-",  1  Jn  4»-").  The  last  and  all-comprehen- 
sive word  on  this  snbject  ia  spoken  by  the  Apostle 
of  Love  when  he  sums  up  the  whole  n^ificance  of 
the  gospel  revelation  in  the  saying  — '  God  la 
Lovi:'(lJn4«). 
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It  lies  beyond  onr  province  to  discuss  the  more 
properly  theolo^cal  questions  which  arise  oat  of  this 
•cnptnral  dootnne  of  the  love  of  God — its  bearings, 
t.g.,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (cf.  Sartorius, 
Doctrine  of  the  Divine  Love,  p.  8n.,  Eng.  tr.)}  or 
its  relation  to  Creation,  and  the  supreme  ethical 
end  (cf.  RitschI,  Recht.  und  Ver.  iiL*  pp.  26»-266). 
It  is  a  tempting,  and  not  baseless,  speculation, 
that,  as  love  in  its  essential  nature  has  relation 
to  another,  and  involves,  in  its  fulness,  surrender 
and  self -communication  to  another,  so,  if  love  and 
fatherhood  are  to  be  predicated  eternally  of  God, 
there  must  be  self-distinction  and  sonship  also 
within  the  divine  essence  (for  the  world  and  Roman 
spirits,  as  non-eternal,  contingent,  and  finite,  can- 
not be  adequate  objects  of  this  eternally  complete, 
and  infinite,  and  active  love  of  God).  It  is  a 
speculation,  however,  which  lies,  »n  thi»  form, 
beyond  Scripture,  though  the  NT  doctrine  of  the 
Trmity  throws  back  light  on  it,  and  it  has  a 
point  of  relation  to  the  recognition  of  the  Son  in 
the  Gospels  as  the  peculiar  oqiect  of  the  Father's 
knowledge  and  love  (Mt  3"  11*  12",  Jn  6"  etc.). 

ii.  Love  in  Man. — The  primaiy  and  unalterable 
dutv  of  man,  in  both  OT  and  NT,  ia  to  love  God 
witn  all  his  mind,  and  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength 
(Dt  6»,  Mt  22»'-»»,  Mk  12»^).  This  obligation  is 
based  in  part  on  the  natural  relation  of  man  to 
God  as  created  and  dependent  (Dt  8"- »»,  Ps  95«-' 
100*,  Is  1*) ;  but  specially  on  the  morally  perfect 
character  of  God  (Mt  5",  Mk  10") ;  and,  above  all, 
on  the  fact  that  Grod  is  Himself  a  Being  of  Love— 
this,  too,  not  simply  in  a  general  respect,  but  as 
having  manifested  His  love  in  gracious  relations 
to  onnelves.  '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God' 
etc.  (Dt  0*).  In  OT  it  is  the  superabounding  grace 
of  God  in  His  relations  to  Israel  in  the  covenant 
(Dt  4'-"  19*  32'-",  Ps  5"  31»  H6', 

Is  64,  Hob  11>-*  14,  etc.) ;  in  NT  it  is  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ  (Ro  8»- »»  12',  1  Co  2«,  Eph  2*-'», 
I  Jn  4^*)  which  is  the  ground  of  obligation.  It  is 
evident  how  far  we  are  here  from  the  abstract 
pounds  of  natural  theology.  This  love,  moreover, 
IS  no  mere  sentiment,  or  excitement  of  feeling,  but 
is  connected  in  both  OT  and  NT  with  an  obedient 
will  and  the  keeping  of  God's  commandments 
(Dt  6,  Jos  22»,  Is  l»-'8,  Mt  T"-",  Jn  14"  15»-"  etc.). 
■  This  is  the  love  of  God,'  St.  John  says  emphati- 
cally, '  that  we  keep  his  commandments'  (1  Jn  5*). 
The  scriptural  love  to  God  is  thus  entirely  practical, 
it  is  also  intelligent,  and  fed  through  growing 
knowledge  ('  thy  mind ' ;  cf.  Eph  !"• "  3"- " etc.). 
It  will  specially  manifest  itself  in  the  intelligent 
adoption  of  the  ends  of  God's  kingdom  as  our  own 
(Mt  W).  The  love  of  God  thus  enspheres  the 
being  of  the  true  child  of  God ;  it  is  shed  abroad 
in  the  heart  (Ro  5') ;  the  soul  dwells  in  love,  i.e. 
dwells  in  God  and  God  in  it  (I  Jn  4").  But  this 
feeling  and  enlargement  of  the  heart  in  love  to 
God,  and  experience  of  the  love  of  God,  cannot 
remain  self-contained.  It  spontaneously  overflows 
in  love  to  others,  and  yearns  with  the  desire  to 
bring  them  within  the  same  circle  of  blessing. 
Specially  will  it  feel  a  peculiar  delight  in  those 
wno  are  within  the  same  sphere  of  love  as  itself. 
The  love  of  God  thna  necessarily  issues  in  love  to 
our  brother ;  and  so  imperative  is  this  connexion, 
that  where  the  latter  does  not  exist,  we  are 
warranted  in  declaring  that  the  former  is  absent 
al8o(lJn3»«-"4'-«). 

Love  to  man  has  thus  its  spring  and  principle  in 
love  to  God,  and  hero  a  wider  and  a  narrower 
sphere  is  recognized — the  one,  the  entire  human 
family ;  the  other,  the  peculiar  brotherhood  in 
Christ  (Gal  O'",  1  P  2"').  The  grounds  on  which 
this  duty  of  love  is  based  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  philosophical  ethics.  The  stoical 
ideal  of  a  brotherhood  of  reason  remained  an 


unrealized  dream.  The  ethics  of  Jesus  laid  the 
foondationB  of  a  true  love  to  man  in  spiritual 
relation  to  God,  and  the  destination  to  sonship  in 
His  kingdom.  A  brotherhood  arises  out  of  the 
Fatherhood.  If  we  inquire  more  narrowly  into 
the  biblical  development  of  this  great  duty  of  the 
gospel,  we  find  the  principle  in  which  the  whole 
involved  already  enunciated  in  OT,  though  lu 
full  scope  and  bearing  were  not  apparent  under 
the  Old  Covenant.  It  is  from  Leviticus  (19")  tliut 
Jesus  quotes  the  precept,  'Thou  shalt  love  tU; 
neighbour  as  thyself,'  as  one  of  the  two  'great 
commandments  on  which  hang  all  the  law  and  tlu 
prophets  (Mt  22***,  Mk  12") ;  even  as  He  declares 
of  His  enunciation  of  'The  Golden  Rule' — 'for 
this  ia  the  law  and  the  prophets.'  The  questiun 
was  as  to  the  breadth  of  the  signification  of  tlie 
term  'neighbour' ;  and  while  here  also  the  correct 
principle  was  already  involved  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  oneness  of  the  human  family  as  made  in  the 
image  of  God  (Gn  1''"),  and  in  the  truth  of  one 
God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  (Nu  16^),  it  was  alien 
to  the  modes  of  thought  of  antiquity,  and  perhaps 
was  impossible  to  the  Hebrews  under  the  peculiar 
limitations  of  their  national  economy,  to  give  to 
this  pregnant  term  'neighbour'  a  universaT appli- 
cation. (How  few  do  so  even  now  under  Christian 
teaching  !)  It  is  certain  in  any  case  that  they  did 
not  give  it  this  wider  scope ;  and  it  was  reserved  for 
Jesus  to  correct  '  particularism '  here  also,  and,  in 
the  light  of  His  broad,  universal  doctrine  of  God 
and  man,  to  lift  this  duty  to  its  proper  level  of 
unlimited  obligation.  Our '  neighbour.  He  teaches 
in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  is  every 
man  without  distinction  of  nationality  (Lk  l(p-"); 
and  the  obligation  of  love  is  extended  to  embrace 
even  enemies  (Mt  S"-**),  the  pattern  in  this  case 
being  the  example  of  the  Father  in  heaven.  (The 
germ  is  found  here  also  in  OT  both  in  precept  and 
example,  Lv  19"- 1  S  24.  26,  Ps  7»).  This  prin- 
ciple, then,  becomes  in  Christian  morality  the 
single  principle  in  which  all  duty  to  our  fellow-men 
is  summed  up,  for  it  requir^  comprehensively, 
that  we  do  our  neighlxjur  no  injury  (Ro  13"),  but 
do  him  all  the  good  we  can  ;  it  requires  even  that 
we  overlook  his  wrongs  to  us,  and  strive  to  over- 
come his  evil  with  ova  good  (Ro  12*") ;  and  it 
furnishes  the  only,  but  all-powerful  motive,  through 
which  this  discharge  of  duty  can  be  accomplished. 
He  who  loves  his  neighbour  as  himself  will  not,  e.g., 
kill  him,  wUl  not  steal  from  him,  will  not  bear  false 
witness  against  him,  will  not  covet  his  possessions 
(Ro  13*).  But  this  love  will  further  change  these 
negative  precepts  into  positive  ones,  and  lead  him 
to  seek  his  neighbour's  highest  well-being  in  soul 
and  body.  In  this  one  word^  therefore,  as  it  is 
repeatedly  said,  the  whole  law  is  fulfiUed  (Ro  13"- 
Gal  5",  Ja  2*).  The  example  of  Jesus  in  His 
earthly  life  is  again  the  interpretation  to  us  of  the 
depth  and  range  of  this  precept,  alike  in  its 
practical  beneficence,  its  compassion  for  the  lost, 
its  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  its  voluntary  self 
sacrifice,  even  unto  death,  for  others  (Ac  lU", 
Ro  15^,  He  12»  »,  1  P  2=>-»«,  1  Jn  4"  etc.).  Ho* 
high  and  wide-reaching  the  spiritual  requirements 
of  this  law  of  love  are — how  love  is  patient  and 
kind ;  excludes  envy ;  is  humble ;  not  easily  pro- 
voked ;  does  not  impute  motives ;  mourns  over 
iniquity,  and  rejoices  in  truth  ;  endures  wrong ; 
lieheves  the  best ;  where  it  cannot  believe,  hopes  ; 
where  it  cannot  even  hope,  suffers — is  magnificently 
brought  out  in  that  incomparable  hymn  of  love 
chanted  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  13.  Ip  this  prin- 
ciple of  love,  as  we  are  further  taught  by  Christ '.- 
example,  and  by  apostolic  teaching,  there  lies,  noi 
only  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  but  a  grent,  nay. 
the  chiefest,  part  of  practical  religion  (Ja  )-'' 
2"'",  1  Jn  4'*-").    And  we  are  reminilod  that  it  i> 
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imeiaely  these  deeds  of  love  which  the  King  is 
represented  inquiring  into  at  the  great  last  day 
of  aoooont,  and  it  is  by  their  presence  or  absence 
that  men's  everlasting  destinies  are  adjudged 
(Mt26»^). 

Lmumu.— or  Thtolcgtn  ol  Oehler,  Schulti,  DUlmum; 


and  Doner. 


J.  Orb. 


LOYE  (BSOTHERLT).— See  Brotheblt  Lovk. 

LO¥E,  LOYELY,  LOYER.— In  1  Es  4"  we  find 
Move'  used  in  the  concrete,  one  that  is  loved, 
'  when  he  hath  stolen,  spoiled,  and  robbed,  he 
bringeth  it  to  his  love '  (rj  ipaiUrg  ;  Vulg.  ainabili 
suae;  Wye  'leef '  [=Ioved  one];  Cov.  'his  love'). 
Cf.  Shaks.  Venui  and  Adonis,  867— 

'  She  hean  do  tidingi  of  her  love.' 

The  adj.  lovely  has  come  to  be  used  somewhat 
carelessly,  and  now  means  scarcely  more  than 
attractive ;  but  in  AV  it  always  carries  a  distinct 
sense  of  its  origin.  It  has  two  meanings,  however. 

1.  Worthy  of  being  loved,  Ezk  33"  <  thoa  art  unto 
them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a 
pleasant  voice  (o<3)i;  it,  lit.  as  AVm  '  a  song  of 
loves,'  RVm  'a  love  song');  CaS"  'he  is  altogether 
lovely '  (D'Tjno  S'f^,  lit.  '  all  of  him  is  loveablenesses ') ; 
Pli  4°  '  whatsoever  things  are  lovely '  (oa-a  wpovipiK^). 
Cf.  Preface  to  AY,  '  A  man  may  be  counted  .  .  . 
a  comely  man  and  lovely,  though  he  have  some 
warts  upon  his  hand ' ;  Tindale,  Exposition*,  p. 
26,  'If  thou  believe  in  Christ,  that  he  is  thy 
Saviour,  that  faith  will  lead  thee  in  immediately, 
and  show  thee  God  with  a  lovely  and  amiable 
countenance ' ;  Fletcher,  Wildgoote  Chase,  L  3 — 

'  Mir.  Osn  yon  love  a  man  T 
Ltt.  Yes,  If  tbe  man  be  lovely. 
That  ii,  be  honest,  mooaat.' 

MUton.  PL  iz.  232— 

*  Nothing  lovelier  can  be  toond 
In  mman  than  to  study  honiehold  good.' 

2.  Loving,  2  8  1"'  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely 
and  pleasant  in  their  lives'  (o*3nK|n,  lit. '  the  loved,' 
LXX  at  iiyaniniroi].  Cf.  Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  i. 
156— 

'  Many  a  lovely  look  on  hem  he  caste.' 

Shaks.  Taming  of  Shrew,  m.  ii.  125 — 

'I  ihonld  Ud  [^pod-morrow  to  my  bride. 
And  aeal  the  title  with  a  lovely  Ua.' 

LoTOF  has  become  restricted  in  meaning.  Its 
wider  application  formerly  may  be  seen  in  Tindale's 
tr.  of  Lk  6"  •  For  the  very  synners  love  their 
lovers';  1^  'And  when  she  liath  founde  i^  she 
calleth  her  lovers  and  her  neighbours' ;  15"  'and  yet 
gavest  thou  me  never  soo  moche  as  a  kyd  to  make 
mery  with  my  lovers ' ;  3  Jn  "  '  Tlie  lovers  salute 
the.  Grete  the  lovers  byname.'  So  in  AV,  1  K  5' 
'  Hiram  was  ever  a  lover  of  David ' ;  Ps  38"  '  My 
lovers  and  my  friends  stand  aloof  from  my  sore.' 
But  if  it  was  wider,  it  was  also  darker  in  meaning 
sometimes  and  definite  enough,  as  in  Hos  2*  '  For 
their  mother  hath  played  the  harlot:  she  that 
conceived  them  hath  done  shamefully ;  for  she 
said,  I  will  go  after  my  lovers.'  Of.  Knox,  Works, 
iii.  196,  'And  Jeremie  lykewyse  in  mokage  of 
tliame,  sayb,  Lat  thy  loveris  delyver  thee;  call 
upon  thame,  and  lat  tham  heir  thee !  Thow  hast 
committed  fornicatioun  with  thame,  and  hes  com- 
mittit  hniedome  with  stoke  and  stone.' 

J  Hastings 

LOYE-FEASTS  {iyirai,  Jude  "  and  some  MSS 
of  2P  2";  Sox^i,  Apost.  Const,  ii.  28;  i-roSoxh  or 
StMovla  rpawtiuv,  Julian,  Frag.  Epist.  p.  305  [ed. 


Sn&nheim,  16961;  SriiuiSiit  iarlaau,  Clem.  Alex. 
Feed.  n.  L  12 ;  cf.  rmtwaxtiaBiu,  Jnde,  2  P,  U.cc. ; 
Latin,  emUrn,  Jude  Vnlg.  eonvivium,  8  P  2**  ib., 
but,  technically,  agape  from  the  2nd  cent,  inwards 
[cf.  Tert.  Apol.  39,  'ccena  nostra  ...  id  vocatnr 
quod  dilectio  apud  Grsecos  est ' ;  A  eta  Perpet.  et  Fel. 
17 ;  Aug.  c.  Faustum,  xx.  20];  Eng.  RV 'feasts  of 
charity  ). — These  feasts  sprang  out  of  the  common 
meals  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  in  which  all 
the  members  of  the  local  church  shared,  and  which 
served  at  once  as  a  token  of  brotherhood  (Ac  2^) 
and  as  a  method  of  helping  the  poor  (Ac  6*- ' ;  cf. 
Chrys.  ad  1  Co  11"  koX  yip  iyiirrit  ir6$e<nt  koI 
revlat  npaiui8la  cat  vKoirov  <ru<f)f>o»uritin  xal  (piKovO' 
0t'os  iipopix^  r^t  /jLtyloTrit  xal  rarfiyo^ipoaiyiis  StSa- 
(TKaXla).  They  probably  ori^nated  in  an  imitation 
of  the  private  meal  of  a  Jewish  household,  widened 
out  by  the  Christian  conception  of  brotherhood, 
and  consciously  reproducing  the  last  Supper  which 
the  Lord  had  Kept  at  Jerusalem;  but  their  wide 
dissemination  among  the  Gentile  Christians  would 
have  been  facilitated  by  the  similar  common  meals 
which  were  usual  in  tne  pagan  religious  brother- 
hoods (Hatch,  BL  ii.  p.  31  note).  The  fullest 
account  of  a  love-feast  m  the  NT  is  to  be  found 
in  1  Co  11""**;  in  subsequent  writers,  in  Tert. 
Apol.  39. 

The  feast  was  an  afternoon  meal  at  which  rich 
and  poor  met  together  in  one  common  building. 
Formal  prayers  of  benediction,  based  upon  the 
Jewish  benedictions,  were  said  over  the  food ;  the 
prayers  preserved  in  Didachi,  o.  9,  are  possibly 
specimens  of  those  used  at  the  Agape.  The 
'Kiss  of  Charity '  (<pCKriiut,  dYds-qt,  1  P  5")  perhaps 
concluded  the  meal.  After  the  meal,  hands  were 
washed,  lights  were  lit  (cf.  Ac  20'),  and  there 
followed  singing  and  prayer  under  the  leadership 
of  a  prophet  (Did.  c.  14)  or  some  other  minister. 
The  Agape  stood  in  close  connexion  with  the 
Eucharist,  which  possibly  preceded  it  (so  Chrys. 
loc.  eit.),  but  more  probably  followed  it;  and  hence 
the  phrase  dTdsTjv  Totetv  seems  to  include  the 
Euclmrist  in  Ign.  ad  Smym.  c  8  (where  see 
Lightfoot),  and  eirxapurrla  is  applied  to  Christian 
meals  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Peed.  ii.  10). 

But  the  NT  itself  bears  witness  to  the  dangers 
which  such  a  meal  ran  of  degenerating  into  licence. 
St.  Paul  had  to  check  this  at  Corinth,  and  perhaps 
also  at  Ephesus  (Eph  5"-").  St.  Peter  mentions 
the  presence  of  immoral  men  degrading  the  feast 
into  a  banquet  (ir\nre\jwxoif'^''<>i)-  The  heathen  were 
not  slow  to  exaggerate  this,  and  to  accuse  the 
Christians  of  wildTicence  and  immorality.  Hence 
in  the  course  of  the  2nd  cent.,  throughout  many 
parts  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Agape  was 
separated  from  the  Eucharist,  the  former  being 
celebrated  in  the  evening,  the  latter  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  was  already  the  case  in  Bithynia  at 
the  time  of  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan  (Ep.  96),  and 
the  Agape  was  dropped  there  owing  to  Trajan's 
edict  against  sodalitates.  Justin  Martyr  [Apol. 
i.  67)  describes  the  Eucharist  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  Agape ;  Tertullian  {A}wl.  39)  describes 
the  Agape  without  any  reference  to  the  Eucharist, 
and  speaks  of  the  Eucharist  as  celebrated  before 
daylight  (de  Corona,  c.  3).  At  Alexandria  the 
connexion  of  the  two,  at  any  rate  on  some  occasions, 
is  found  mnch  later  (cf.  Socrates,  HE  v.  22),  and 
the  Agape  took  two  forms  there :  either  it  retained 
the  old  idea  of  a  common  meal  in  the  church, 
and  tended  at  Alexandria  to  become  an  elaborate 
banquet ;  or  it  took  the  form  of  a  dinner  for  the 
poor  given  by  a  richer  brother,  at  his  own  house, 
and  apparently  it  was  then  called  Sox4  rather  than 
Agape  (Bigg,  Christian  Platonists,  pp.  102-105). 
By  the  time  of  Sc.  Augustine  it  was  little  more 
than  a  dole  for  the  poor  (c.  Faustum,  xx.  20 ;  cf. 
Canons  ot  Hippolytus,  xxxi.-xxxv.).    The  changes 
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In  the  observance  of  the  Agape  may  be  oompared 
with  those  in  the  Roman  '  sportnla.'  For  the  later 
history  in  which  the  meal  was  first  banished  from 
the  chnrches  and  then  entirely  disused,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Smith's  Dietwnary  of  Chrutian 
Antiquities.  The  institution  has  left  its  per- 
manent mark  in  two  ways  upon  the  Christian 
Church  :  first,  in  all  acts  of  charity  that  take  the 
form  of  entertainment  of  the  poor ;  and,  secondly, 
in  certain  points  of  ritual  connected  with  the 
Encharist,  such  as  the  oifertorv,  the  washing  of 
hands,  the  kiss  of  peace,  ana  in  the  Oriental 
Church  the  distribution  among  the  poor  of  bread 
which  had  been  blessed  but  not  consecrated.  The 
Methodist '  Love-feasts '  were  a  deliberate  attempt 
Ml  Wesley's  part  to  revive  the  apostolic  practice. 

LmuTDits.— Lightfoot,  Ignatiut,  L  Si  note,  MOD.,  U.  87, 
187,  Sli,  Jl»,  lU.  467  f. ;  8.  Chry»o»tom  on  1  Co  U ;  Suicer, 
TAaaurtu,  t.«. ;  Bingtuim,  Chritlian  Antiquitia,  zr.  7 :  Bp. 
John  Wordsworth,  The  Boly  Comnumim,  pp.  44-48,  67-60; 
Uh)honi,  Chrutian  Oiaritp  in  th»  AnaUnt  Church  ;  Spitta, 
Zwr  OttchiehU  u.  LUU  da  UnharitUnOamu,  L  (Gbtlingen, 
1893);  Zfthn  in  BerxogJ  J.«.  'Agapen*:  Brightmui, 

lAtuTfit*,  EatUm  and  WiUm.  w ,  LoCK. 

L0YIH0KIHDNE88.— We  owe  this  beaatiful 
word  to  Coverdale.  His  use  of  it  is  somewhat 
capricious,  and  in  that  respect  he  has  been  imitated 
by  all  subsequent  versions  until  we  come  to  the 
American  Revised  Version.  The  Heb.  word  so 
translated  (i;n  he^ed)  \a  used  of  God's  love  to  man, 
and  less  frequently  of  man's  love  to  man.  It  is 
disputed  whether  it  also  denotes  man's  love  to 
God.  The  passages  relied  on  for  the  last  meaning 
are  Jer  2",  Hos  6*-  *,  together  with  Is  57'  men  of 
piety,  and  2  Ch  32"  35",  Neh  13"  pious  acts.  The 
Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  favours  the  sense  of  piety  to  God 
in  all  these  places.  It  is  only  when  the  word 
means  Grod's  love  to  man  that  it  was  translated 
by  Coverdale  (followed  by  AY)  '  lovingkindness,' 
and  Uiat  was  well,  for,  as  Driver  says,  that  term 
is  too  strong  to  be  need  generally  of  men.  But 
unfortunately  it  is  only  some  of  the  passages  with 
that  meaning  that  have  been  so  translated,  chiefly 
in  the  P.salter,  the  other  renderings  in  AY  being 
*  mercy '  (Gn  19"  24"  32",  Ex  16"  §0«  34',  Nu  U^, 
Dt  5"  7»-",  2  S  7'»22",  1  K  8>»,  I  Ch  Id"  *"  17", 
2 Ch  6"  7»-«  20",  Ezr  3"  7"  9».  Neh  1»  Q"  13", 
Ps  6'  8*18»  18"  21'  23"  25'- »  31'-"  32"  33»-"-" 
36»  44"  52«  57^  59">-  ^  "  61'  62"  66"  69"  77»  85'- " 
86*-  "■ "  89'-  »■>«•'*■"  90"  94"  98»  100»  101'  103^  " 
lOji.  7. 4a  1071 1084  lOB"- "  116>  118'-  ••»■*■»  1 19"-  "• 

ISO'  136'*  >•*■  ^  >•*•'•■•*■>*•  U.  U.  U.  14. 11.  l*.  17.  U.  19.  ». 
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Jer  33",  La  3»^",  Dn  9«,  Mio  7>»-»);  'goodness' 
(Ex  34«,  Ps  33*  521  107*11.11.11  1441).  'Icindness' 
(Ps  31",  Jon  4»);  'merciful  kindness'  (Ps  117* 
UflC*).  The  RV  has  made  but  few  changes.  It 
has  preferred  '  lovingkindness '  to  '  mercy '  in  2  S 
22",  Ps  5»  6*  18"  2r  25'- "  31"  36"  44"  ei"*  143",  to 
'  go<>dness'  in  Ps  33',  to  '  kindness'  in  Ps  31",  to 
'merciful  kindness'  in  Ps  119",  and  once  it  goes 
the  other  way,  changing  '  lovingkindnesses '  in  Ps 
89*  into  'mercies.'  But  the  Amer.  Revisers  have 
chosen  'lovingkindness'  for  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  meaning  is  God's  love  to  man,  and  for 
these  only.  See  their  note  on  this  word  under 
'Classes  of  Passages'  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
English  RY. 

'The  best  statement  of  the  meanings  of  hefed  in 
the  OT  will  be  found  in  the  Oxf.  Heb.  Leieicon. 
Cheyne  has  much  to  say  of  the  word,  see  esp.  his 
Origin  of  the  Psalter,  p.  378  (where  he  happily 
distinguishes  njqs  from  ipn  in  reference  to  man, 
the  former  being  '  right  feeling  towards  J*  as  the 
root  of  right  action,'  the  latter  'right  action  as 
the  flower  of  right  feeling') ;  see  also  W.  R.  Smith, 
Prophet**,  pp.  160 f.,  408 f. ;  Driver  on  Dt  7*; 
Kirkpatrick,  Ftalmi,  i.  220;  Girdlestone,  Synonyms 


of  OT*,  p.  Ill  f. ;  and  the  art.  Hasid^ans.  The 
English  word  is  purely  biblical. 

J.  Ha.stings. 
LOW  COUMTBT.— ^  Shbphelah. 

LOZOM  (AoTii*),  1  Es  0"aDarkon,  Ezr  2",  Neh 
7". 

LUBIX  {o'y>h,  in  Dn  U«d'3^,  AfjSuet  LXX,  Libyes 
Yulg.).  —  They  are  mentioned  as  auxiliaries  and 
nei^bonrs  of  the  Egyptians :  2  Ch  12*  as  the  chief 
anxiliaries  of  ShisEak,  16"  with  the  Ethiopian 
Zerah,  Nah  P  as  helpera  of  Thebes  at  the  side  of 
Put,  Dn  11<*  together  with  the  Ethiopians  as 
neighbours  of  Egypt.  Most  probably  the  Le- 
habim  of  Gn  10"/ 1  Ch  1"  aje  the  same  nation 
(see  Lehabih)  ;  the  identification  with  the 
LuDDf  (which  see),  attempted  by  some,  has 
many  difficulties  to  contend  against.   The  name 

appears  in  Arabic  as  LUbt        =the  singular 

(occurring  in  the  Talmnd)  '  Libyan '  (on  the 
Egyptian  form,  see  below). 

The  Greeks  first  used  Libya  of  the  whole 
country  W.  of  Egypt  which  was  reckoned  as  a 
part  01  Asia ;  consequently  Libya  was  equivalent 
to  Africa.  Later,  Libya  was  used  only  of  the 
part  lietween  Egypt  and  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa,  consisting  of  Marmarica  in  the  E.  {Libya 
Inferior  as  a  Roman  province)  and  Cyrenaica  {Libj/a 
Superior,  modem  Barka)  in  the  W.  (Libya  Intertor 
was  S.  of  both).  The  Lilwan  Nomos  (i.e.  country) 
of  Egypt  extended  from  Marea  to  Apis  (W.)  and, 
along  tne  frontier  of  Egypt,  to  Memphis  (S.)j  a 
strip  of  borderland  always  visited  by  Libyans  with 
their  flocks. 

The  Libyans  appear  on  Egyptian  monuments 
from  the  earliest  period,  but  more  frequently  from 
about  B.C.  1600.  Therfr  are  depicted  (earliest 
example  in  Newberry,  Benihaaan,  i.  pi.  45,  47)  as 
tall,  well-built,  of  whiter  complexion  even  than 
the  Syrians  and  Europeans,  witn  blue  eyes,  blond 
hair  and  beard.  These  pictures  agree  closely  with 
the  type  of  the  modem  Kabyles  in  Algeria,  in 
whom  many  travellers  have  sought  descendants 
of  strayed  Germans,  e.^.  YandaJs  (very  errone- 
ously, as  the  E^ptian  pictures  show),  llieir  hair, 
ornamented  witn  ostrich  feathers,  was  worn  tied 
in  a  long  pig-tail  hanging  over  the  ear,  whUe  it 
was  cut  Ealf^ength  at  the  back  part  of  the  head  ; 
the  beard  was  pointed.  Blue  tatoo-marks,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  tribe,  ornamented  the  body 
The  dress  consisted  of  a  girdle  and  a  long  mantle. 
They  were  chiefly  a  pastoral  people,  wandering 
with  their  leather-tents  and  their  flocks  of  goats 
and  sheep  over  their  sandy  country.  Frequently 
they  appeared  at  the  W.  frontier  of  Egypt  as 
invaders,  especially  under  the  19th  and  20th 
dynasties,  t.e.  after  1350.  Seti  I.,  Ramses  n.  and 
III.  record  invasions  warded  off  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Merenptah,  the  successor  of  Ramses  ii., 
defeated  an  army  of  Libyans  allied  with  pirat«« 
from  Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  after  they  had  nearly 
reached  Memphis,  slaying  aJmost  10,000  of  them. 
They  fought  with  arrows  and  long  swords,  litc 
chiefs  from  chariots.  Being  very  brave,  they  were 
employed  as  mercenaries  by  the  Pharaohs,  more 
and  more  frequently  after  B.C.  1 100.  Finally  they 
became  the  privileged  soldiers  of  Egypt ;  and  their 
leaders,  as  E':yptian  generals,  grew  so  influential 
that  several  dynasties  of  Ejryptian  princes,  as  well 
OS  the  great  Bubabtide  (22)  and  SaYtio  (24,  26) 
dynasties,  which  include  most  of  the  Pharaolis 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  Bible,  were  of  Libyan 
descent.  E.g.  Shishak  (more  correctly  Shoshak 
for  Shoshank)  is  a  name  of  Libyan  etymology. 
In  their  own  country  the  Libyans  assumed  a  lev 
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elements  of  Egyptian  culture,  e.g.  the  worship  of 
tbe  god  Am(m)on  (whose  prind^  tcuiple  was  in 
the  oasis  of  Amon,  now  Siwah),  circnmcision,  etc., 
bnt  always  remained  at  a  low  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion. Their  strange  and  rude  system  of  writing, 
•till  employed  by  the  desert  tribes  S.  of  Algeria, 
and  now  called  Tifinaghen,  was  borrowed  from 
Southern  Arabia,  it  would  appear,  about  the 
Persian  period.  Also  the  introduction  of  the 
cajnel,  and  several  customs,  possibly  also  elements 
of  their  language,  point  to  later  connexions  with 
thb  conntrv — a  strange  fact,  and  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently nnderstood.  Their  difficult  language  is, 
however,  witnessed  to  by  Egyptian  monuments 
from  about  1400,  so  that  only  a  small  part  of  the 
people  can  have  consisted  of  immigrating  Eastern- 
ers. Under  Greek  (in  Cyrene)  and  Cartha^nian 
influence,  and  still  more  under  Roman  doramion, 
the  Libyans  were  only  superficially  civilized  in 
the  cities ;  a  large  part  of  them,  especially  in  the 
interior,  always  remained  barbarous  shepherds. 
They  extended  from  E^ypt  to  Timbnctoo  and  the 
Senegal  river  until  the  mvasion  of  the  Arabs ;  the 
snbecquent  adoption  of  Arab  religion  made  a  great 
part  of  them  give  up  their  language  and  nation- 
ality. Their  language  (the  Tamasheg),  which 
recently  has  been  stnued  very  zealously  (in  Eng- 
land especially  by  the  late  Prof.  Newman),  is 
at  present  much  mixed  with  Arabic  Gram- 
matically, however,  it  shows  the  purest  Hamitic 
type.  It  is  not  so  closely  related  to  ancient 
Egyptian  as  we  should  expect,  and  betrays  more 
affinity  with  the  Hamitic  languages  on  the  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea.  The  national  name  of  this  great 
race  (at  present  pronounced  Imushagh,  Imuhag, 
etc.)  is  of  obscure  etymology.  The  Egyptians 
called  them  Themheu  (plural,  perhaps  the  same 
word),  later  Phaiat,  and  the  easternmost  part 
Thehnu  (or  The^nyu,  plnral)  and  distinguished 
various  tribes.  Of  these  the  Mashanasha  (Md{vct 
of  Herodotus?)  and  Lob  (written  Sa-bu,  plur. 
Sa  -bu-y)  were  most  prominent  in  the  wars  of 
Dyn.  19  and  20  (minor  tribes  Kahak,  Qaiqasha, 
Sliai'tep,  etc.),  and  we  can  observe  how  the  name 
lAib  gradually  became  general,  as  we  find  it 
among  the  Greeks  and  ul  Semites.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  Gn  10  it  already  includes  tbe  whole 
of  the  white  Africans  "Vf.  of  Egypt,  although 
the  Egvptians  (and  through  these  the  Hebrews) 
hardlylmew  any  tribes  W.  of  C^ene ;  the  dominion 
of  the  conquering  Pharaohs  did  not  extend  even 
•o  far.  W.  Max  MUllbb. 

LUCAS,  PhUem  **  (AY  only)  for  LcKE  (wh.  see). 

LUCIFER  (S^'o  'shining  one,'  i.e.  the  morning 
star,  as  explained  bv  the  following  words  •vr\i 
•son  of  dawn,'  Is  14"). — The  word  is  applied  by 
the  writer  of  the  prophecy  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
portly  in  reference  to  the  astrology  for  which 
Chaldaea  was  famous  in  ancient  times,  partly  to 
the  prevailing  belief  in  the  deification  of  heroes. 
The  king  of  Babylon  had  complacently  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  he  would  ascend  into 
heaven  and  exalt  his  throne  above  the  stars  of 
God.  But  in  reality  his  dead  body  would  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  contempt,  'a  carcase 
trodden  under  foot ' ;  while  his  soul  would  descend 
into  Sheol,  and  there  receive  but  an  empty  honour 
from  the  shades,  astounded  that  the  great  and 
mighty  Idng  could  become  like  one  of  themselves. 

From  a  supposed  reference  to  this  passage  in  our 
Lord's  words,  '  I  beheld  Satan  fallen  as  lightning 
from  heaven'  (Lk  10"),  in  connexion  with  Rev  O""" 
(the  language  of  9>  bein(;  in  part  probably  derived 
from  this  passage),  Lucifer  came  in  the  Middle 
Agea  to  be  a  common  appellation  of  Satan.  The 
■tar  of  Rev  Q**'*  ia  a  fallen  angel  who  has  given  to 


him  the  key  of  the  abyss,  from  which  he  sets  loose 
upon  the  earth  horribly  formed  locusts  witb 
scorpions'  tails,  who  have,  however,  power  to  hurt 
only  such  men  as  have  not  the  seal  of  God  on  theii 
foreheads.  But  this  angel  is  not  actually  identi- 
fied with  Satan  by  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  imagery  in  U  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  a 
meteor,  and  possibly  it  was  so  in  Rev  eSso. 

F.  H.  Woods. 
LUCIUS  {AtiKMs)  is  described  in  1  Mac  IS'""-  as 
the  'consul  of  the  Romans'  ((Hraros  'tuiudur),  who, 
in  consequence  of  the  embassy  sent  to  Rome  bj' 
the  high  -  priest  Simon,  wrote  to  Ptolemy  vu. 
Energetes,  king  of  Egypt,  to  Inform  him  that  the 
Jews  were  under  tbe  protection  of  Rome.  He 
sent  copies  of  the  same  decree  to  other  Eastern 
sovereigns,  and  to  aeTeral  small  independent  states. 
The  title  of  this  decree  of  the  Senate  is  clearly 
imperfect,  and  it  is  not  certain  who  is  intended  by 
this  consul,  whose  prsenomen  is  alone  given.  His 
date  is  approximately  determined  by  the  fact  that 
Numenins  and  his  fellow-ambassadors  returned  to 
Palestine  in  B.C.  139-138  (1  Mac  15"*-").  Three 
possible  identifications  may  be  mentioned. 

1.  Lucius  CteciliuB  Metellus  Calvns  was  consul 
in  B.C.  142.  This,  however,  seems  too  early, 
though  the  historian  places  the  despatch  of  the 
embassy  to  Rome  before  the  decree  oi  the  Jews  in 
favour  of  Simon,  made  on  the  18th  Elul,  B.C.  141 
(1  Mac  14"-*). 

2.  Joeephus  mentions  a  decree  of  the  Senate, 
passed  under  similar  circumstances,  and  couched 
m  similar  terms,  which  he  assigns  to  the  9th  year 
of  Hyrcanus  n.  (Ant.  XSY,  viii.  5).  Most  modems, 
however,  except  Mommsen,  consider  that  Josephus 
is  in  error  with  regard  to  the  date,  and  identify 
this  senatus-consultum  with  that  passed  in  the 
time  of  Simon.  In  Josephus  the  prtetor  Lucius 
Valerius  is  named  as  presiding  in  the  Senate ;  it  is 
possible  that  he  is  the '  consul  LuduB*  of  I  Mac  15" 
(cf.  Schttrer,  SJP  L  i.  266  flf.). 

3.  Most  probably  the  reference  is  to  L.  Cal- 
pumius  Piso,  who  was  consul  B.C.  139.  His 
prtenomen  is  often  ^ven  as  Cneius,  but  Lucius 
is  the  best  authenticated  reading  in  Valerius 
Maximus  i.  3.  2  (see  Weatoott  in  Smith's  DB 
'Lucius' ;  SchUrer,  /.&).  H.  A.  White. 

LUCIUS  (Aoi9/noi).— 1.  Of  Cyrene  (i  Ev/n^mtos).  In 
Ac  13'  we  are  told  that  certain  prophets  and 
teachers  were  at  Antioch,  and  amongst  them  is 
mentioned  Lucius  of  Cyrene.  He  conies  third  in 
the  list,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
prophets.  Nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 
The  suggestion  that  he  was  the  same  as  St.  Luke 
(Aoucfitjlias  nothing  in  its  favour.  Such  evidence 
as  there  is  points  the  other  way.  For  the  difference 
between  the  descriptions  of  scenes  at  Antioch  and 
those  at  places  which  the  author  of  Acts  must  have 
visited  is  striking,  and  makes  it  clear  that  the 
writer  had  no  intimate  knowledge  of  the  place,  and 
doubtful  if  he  had  ever  been  there.  It  is  prolMible, 
however,  that  it  was  this  mistaken  identification 
which  first  caused  the  tradition  that  St.  Luke  was 
an  Antiochene  by  birth,  which  appears  in  Ens.  HE 
iii.  4,  and  in  many  subsequent  writers,  and  which 
is  also  without  foundation. 

2.  In  Ro  16^'  a  certain  Lucius  is  introduced  as 
Bending  greetings  with  Timothy  and  others. 
Whether  Tie  was  the  same  person  as  Lucius  of 
Cyrene  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  * 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

LUCRE  (from  Lat.  lucrum  through  Fr.  lucre, 
gain)  had  not  always  the  bad  sense  which  belonr^s 
to  it  in  AV  and  in  modem  use.  Erasmus,  On  the 
Crede  (1533),  fol.  70,  says  '  God  is  very  greatlye  to 
be  thanked,  whose  goodness  hath  touraed  the 
malyce  and  wickednes  of  other  men  unto  his 
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servauntes,  into  the  lucre  and  encreace  of  godly- 
nesse.'  In  1  8  8*  m,  which  means  gain  obtained 
by  violent  or  dishonest  means,  is  rendered  '  lucre,' 
'  And  his  sons  walked  not  in  his  ways,  bat  tamed 
aside  after  lucre,  and  took  bribes,  and  perverted 
judgment'  (LXX  t^iKXiriw  inrlcu  T^t  (TvrreXeta?, 
Vulg.  declinaverunt  post  avariciom,  Wye. 
'  boweden  aside  after  averyoe,'  Gov.  '  enclyned 
untocovetousnes,'  Gen. '  turned  aside  after  lucre'). 
The  word  is  not  again  used  in  OT,  but  occurs  live 
times  in  NT,  always  qualified  by  the  odi.  '  filthy.' 
In  1  Ti  3»  «,  Tit  1'  the  adj.  aUrxpoiceiMt  is  tr^ 
'  greedy  of  filthy  lucre '  (RV  after  edd.  omits  from 
1  n  ;  in  1 P  6*  the  adv.  alaxpoKtpSwt  is  translated 
'  for  filthy  lucre' ;  and  in  Tit  1"  the  phrase  aUrxpov 
KipSovs  ^  rendered  'for  filthy  lucre's  sake.' 
All  these  expressions  we  owe  to  Tmdale.  Except 
in  language  coloured  by  biblical  recollection  the 
word  18  no  longer  nsM.  Bacon  {Essayt,  '  Of 
Superstition,'  Gold.  Treas.  ed.  p.  69)  shows  the 
ordinary  use  in  his  day:  '"rhe  Strategems  of 
Prelates  for  their  owne  Ambition  and  Lucre.' 
Shaka.  uses  the  word  twice  (/  Henry  VI.  v,  ir. 
141,  Cymb.  vr.  iL  324),  both  in  the  same  sense. 

J.  Hastings. 
LUD,  LUDIM  plur.  □•-nS,  or^S,  AotfS,  KovSulu, 
Lud,  Ludim). — In  Gn  Lud  appears  as  fourth 
'  son '  of  Shem,  in  Gn  10"  we  are  told  that  Mizraim 
'  be^at '  Ludira.  Here  two  very  different  races  are 
indicated,  a  Semitic  Lud  and  an  Egvptian  Ludim. 
Both  names  are,  however,  used  by  tne  prophets  in 
auch  a  way  as  to  prevent  any  distinction  oetween 
the  words  Lad  ana  Ludim.  In  1  Ch  I"  and  1"  the 
statements  of  Genesis  are  simply  repeated.  In 
Is  66'*  Lud  is  named  with  Tarsnish,  Pul  (which  is 

fenerally  considered  to  be  an  error  for  Put,  i.e. 
'hut),  as  among  the  far-off  nations.    In  Jer  46*  the 
Ludim  are  mentioned  with  Cash  and  Phut  as 


auxiliaries  of  Egypt.  In  Ezk  27'*  Lud  appears 
with  Persia  and  Phut  as  soldiers  of  Tyi« ;  and  in 
30*  Lad  occurs  with  Cash,  Phat,  and  others  as 


allies  of  Egypt. 

The  many  difficulties  that  arise  from  these 
references  are  due  to  two  oauses — the  difficulty  of 
recognizing  the  people  referred  to,  and  doubts  as 
to  tne  integrity  of  the  text.  Since  the  time  of 
Josephus  {Ant.  I.  vi.  4)  a  prevailing  opinion  has 
been  that  the  Semitic  Lud  denotes  the  Lydions  of 
Asia  Minor  ;  and  would  then  correspond  with  their 
mythical  ancestor  Lydns,  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
L  7.  Herodotus  (I.e.)  also  describes  their  first  king 
Agron  as  a  descendant  of  Ninus  and  Belos,  which 
may  be  taken  to  imply  an  As83rrian  (or  Babylonian?) 
origin.  To  support  this  opinion,  the  many  affinities 
of  Lydian  worship  with  Syrian,  and  the  marked 
similarity  of  their  art  to  Assyrian  types,  have  been 
pressed.  Against  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  Lydians 
18  the  evidence  of  the  remains  of  their  language 
embodied  in  place  names  and  preserved  in  native 
personal  names.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in 
the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  evidence  Lydia 
was  not  Semitic,  but  peopled  by  a  race  that  every- 
where preceded  the  Greeks  and  spread  wide  into 
Europe.  Lydia  admitted  several  successive  over- 
lying strata  of  population,  Greeks  and  Persians, 
not  to  mention  Kimmerians  and  Scythians.  These 
were  not  Semitic.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what 
sense  the  classical  Lydia  was  ever  Semitic.  That 
Josephus  meant  that  country  seems  certain,  not 
only  from  his  own  words,  but  from  the  fact  that 
Lydia  was  known  by  name  to  the  Jews  (1  Mac  8'). 
To  the  author  of  Gn  lO'-'*  Lud  may  not,  however, 
have  meant  Lydia  at  all,  but  some  more  southerly 
folk.  The  direction  of  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  sons  of  Shem  runs  from  S.E.  to  N.  W., 
then  apparently  W.  and  no  farther  S.  than  Aram. 
Stress  cannot  m  laid  on  this  till  we  are  sure  which 
way  Arphaxad  lay  from  Asshnr.  But  as  the  genius 


of  Winckler  lias  compelled  us  to  admit  the  Syrian 
land  of  Mu^ri  in  passages  where  Egypt  had  always 
been  seen  before  (see  Emiot.  Times,  vii.  p.  405  f.)^ 
and  OS  even  Cush  may  be  the  land  Kuau  in  the 
some  horse- producing  Cilician  direction,  so  it  may 
be  that  cuneiform  evidence  will  yet  locate  a  Lud 
in  some  North  Syrian  land.  To  the  early  Greeks 
Lvdia  was  unknown  by  that  name,  they  called  it 
tateonia ;  its  later  name  does  not  appear  till  the 
7th  cent.  B.C.  What  if  the  founder  of  the  Lydian 
name  were,  after  all,  a  Semitic  Lydus  bringing  with 
him  Assyrian  culture  ?  He  need  not  have  made 
Lydia  Semitic,  but  he  might  have  left  a  Semitic 
Lud  behind  him.  When  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia 
(about  B.C.  660),  sent  an  embassy  to  Assurbampol, 
king  of  Assyria,  to  seek  alliance  i^ainst  the 
Kimmerians,  it  is  stated  that  the  Lydian  tongue 
was  not  understood  by  the  king's  interpreters,  and 
that  only  with  difficulty  was  an  interpreter  fonnd 
(G.  Smith's  AssurbanipcU,  p.  79).  This  seems 
decisive  against  Lydian  being  then  a  Semitic 
tongue.  We  are  farther  told  that  the  name 
Lu-iui-di  had  not  been  known  before  in  Assyria 
{KIB  iL  p.  172).  Whether  this  means  that  no 
intercourse  had  ever  taken  place  between  the 
countries  is  open  to  question  ;  perhaps  it  only 
means  that  the  name  was  fresh.  'The  mere  absence 
of  any  Assyrian  mention  of  a  Semitic  Lud  may  be 
pressed  too  far. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of  a  widespread 
Semitic  nation,  Lud,  including  (according^  to 
Knobel)  Amalek,  the  Amorites,  the  Philistines, 
the  Egyptian  Ludim,  and  the  Lydians  of  Asia 
Minor,  seems  oat  of  the  question. 

If  it  is  difficult  as  yet  to  locate  a  Semitii  Lud, 
the  Egyptian  Ludim  axe  quite  as  difficult  to  locate. 
No  satisfactory  identification  from  native  Egyptian 
sources  has  yet  been  given.  The  BtUu  or  Mitu, 
suggested  by  some,  appear  not  to  be  a  nation  at  all ; 
the  word  even  is  now  read  Bomet  (see  Dillm.  on 
Gn  10").  It  has  been  suggested  to  read  Lyhians* 
which  is  simply  cutting  the  knot.  Movers  would 
identify  with  tne  greatBerber  tribe  of  the Lewftta, 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Syrtes;  but  these 
people  do  cot  appear  in  history  till  the  6th  cent.  a.  d. 

According  to  the  direction  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  Mizraim's  ofibpring,  perhaps  we 
should  find  them  W.  of  Phut,  and  so  somewhere 
S.  or  even  W.  of  the  Syrtes.  This  can  hardly  be 
separated  from  the  localization  of  Phut  near  Egypt. 

When  we  turn  to  the  prophetical  passages,  we 
find  some  marked  characteristics.  The  Ludim  are 
warriors  and  bowmen.  Nowhere  in  antiquitv  do 
we  find  the  Lydians  famous  as  warriors  or  bow- 
men. This,  however,  is  not  of  mach  weight  against 
the  fact  that  the  Carians  and  lonians  were  mer- 
cenaries of  Egypt  from  the  time  of  Psammetichus  I. 
(B.C.  663-610).  The  biblical  Ludim  may  covei 
these.  Winckler  has  pointed  out  that  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  37th  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  frag- 
mentary account  of  his  wars  with  Amasis,  king  of 
Egypt,  we  have  mention  of  the  people  Pu{-Iaman. 
As  laman  (lonians)  is  the  regiuar  Assyrian  term 
for  Greeks,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  Pu^,  the 
biblical  Phut,  was,  if  not  exactly  Greek  in  race  and 
language,  at  least  indistinguishable  from  them  for 
pohticfS  purposes  in  Egvpt.  The  prophets  mey 
have  hod  Detter  knowledge  pf  the  racial  affinities 
of  these  Egyptian  mercensiries,  and  kept  the  term 
Phut  for  one,  Ludim  for  another. 

The  versions,  whether  influenced  by  Josephus 
and  Herodotus  or  independently  preserving  a 
historical  tradition,  frequtntly  render  Ludim  by 
Lydians.  The  various  conmientators  on  the  books 
of  the  OT  resort  to  all  kinds  of  devices  to  bring 
the  text  into  accord  with  t7ie  facts  known  to  them. 

*  For  instance,  by  Stade  (Javan,  6 1.),  who  propoaea  to  read 
in  On  101*  and  Jer  46»  C';)S  (Libj  «Ji»)  for  B"pS. 
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Many  of  these  diflScnlties  will  doubtless  disappear 
with  greater  knowledge  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Egmt  and  Syria.  They  cannot  be  diaonssed 
here.  See  also  art.  Ltdia. 

LnrnATCu.— DiUnuum  and  Holiiiigw  oo  Q«nsti* :  Oh«jme 

00  /(oioA ;  Kretwhmar,  JHDUOmt  In  dit  OetiAtM*  d»r 
GrieMiehen  Spraeht,  p.  28<£  (lor  lordlu  not,  Bareaoh,  Avt 
Lfditm,  mnit  «lao  be  taken  Into  •oooant) :  Wlnokler,  AUorUntal- 
iKh*  Ai«ak«ifia«n,  nrie*  L  D.  S18;  Fra.  Delitach,  PoraUat, 
S57,  ao;  8<£nidMr,  £.43^  lU  [COT  U.  SSff.];  Uatm, 
PhlMtim,  U.  X-Vni.;  Bbwi,  Sm*^  «■  <«•  iNMar  JTom'!, 

1  MS.  C.  H.  W.  Johns. 

LUHITH  (ircnVp  n^j^p  Is  16»,  litaiVp  niap  Jer  48» 
IKttWthy,  LXX  in  Is  Aoiw(9,  in  Jer  B  'AX(i9,  A 
AXuitf). — A  place  which  practically  is  only  once 
mentioned  in  OT.  It  occurs,  as  'the  ascent 
of  or  'to  Lohith,'  in  la  10*  and  in  the  corre- 
sponding section  of  Jer  (48  [LXX  31]*).  The 
refugees  from  mined  Moab  are  there  represented 
as  fleeing  to  Zoar,  by  the  ascent  of  L.  and  in  the 
way  of  Horonaim,  names  which  may  be  selected  as 
lo<»l  asylnm  sanctuaries  where  fugitives  would  be 
secure,  or  as  merely  different  roads  for  escape  oat 
of  tiie  wasted  country.  The  'ascent'  may  then 
mean  either  the  hill  on  which  the  aaootnary  stood 
(ef.  DT'iD  n^i^Qs  mount  of  oliTea,  2  S  1S*>).  or  the 
pass  which  led  to  safety  (cf.  OTIVS  n?];esthe 
scorpion  ascent,  Nu  34*). 

The  derivation  of  the  name  must  at  present 
remain  uncertain.  Gesenius  (TAm.)  translates  it 
'  made  of  boards,  i.e.  probably  having  houses  made 
of  boards';  but  this  derivation  ignores  the  fact 
that  Lnhith  must  be  a  more  or  less  exact  trans- 
literation into  Heb.  of  an  orij^naUv  Moabite  word. 
In  that  connexion  the  variation  between  Is  and 
Jer  (Ktthtbh)  is  noteworthy. 

Eusebins  still  knew  a  village  which  bore  the 
name.    The  OnomaHicon  {s.v.  Luith,  KovLB)  states 
'there  is  to-day  a  village  between  Areopolis 
Rabbath-moab)  and  Zoar  which  is  namea  Luitha.' 
See,  futher,  Kabbah  and  Zoab. 

LUKE,  THE  EYAHOELIS^.— The  name  AovicSt 
does  not  seem  to  occur  before  the  time  of  the  NT 
(Zahn,  Einl.  iL  330).  As  a  Greek  name,  it  is 
found  without  any  variation  in  spelling,  unless 
A»vicov3t  (Eos.  HE  iv.  2)  is  to  be  regarded  as  such. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  a  contracted  form  of  Lncanus,  a 
Latin  name  which  occurs  frequently  in  inscriptions 
(Ughtfoot  on  Col  4'*),  and  is  fotmd  in  one  Vulgate 
MS  at  the  head  of  St.  Luke's  Giospel  (as  well  as  in 
6/ jjr»  i),  the  other  MSB  quoted  by  Wordsworth  and 
White  giving  only  a  Latinized  form  of  the  Greek 
name,  '  ttcvmdvm  Luean  or  Lueam. '  The  identifi- 
cation of  ther  name  with  Aotfnoi  or  Aoixaot  (Ac  13', 
Ro  10**)  is  not  philologically  impossible,  but  is  un- 
likely. As  to  the  p«r»on,  see  Lucius  and  below. 

A  person  of  this  name  is  mentioned  three  times 
in  the  NT,  viz.  Col  4",  2  Ti  4",  Philem"*.  From 
these  passages  we  infer  that  he  was  with  St.  Paul 
at  Rome  wnen  these  Epistles  were  written,  and 
was  alone  with  him  at  the  date  of  the  latest.  In 
the  fiiat  paaaage  he  is  spoken  of  as  i  larpdt  i 
iyartir6i,*  and  as  he  sends  a  greeting  to  the 
Colossians,  he  muat  have  been  known  to  that 
Church.  He  is,  in  this  passage,  distinguished 
from  ol  bntt  ix  -rtpa-o/iStt  (Col  4"),  and  so  was  a 
Gentile  by  birth.  This  makes  the  identification 
with  Ao^Ktot  of  Ro  IV-  (see  Orig.  ad.  loe.)  impos- 
sible,— for  tiie  latter  was  a  kinsman  of  St.  Paul, — 
and  disproves  the  view  of  Tiele  and  othera  that  St. 
Luke  waa  a  Jew.  Jerome  (Qucstt.  in  Gen.)  refera 
to  a  tradition  that  he  was  a  proselyte  (and  as  such 
ignorant  of  Hebrew),  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
he  benune  a  Christian  without  becoming  a  Jew, 
and  the  Western  reading  of  Ao  11"  (D)  would 
require  that  his  conversion  to  Christianity  took 
*  Be*  next  art.  under  '  Style.' 
VOL.  III.— II 


place  before  St.  Paul  met  him  (but  cf .  Tert.  c.  Marc. 
IV.  2).  In  the  other  passage,  Philem  **,  St.  Luke 
sends  greeting  to  Philemon,  and  is  spoken  of  as  one 
of  St.  Paul's  vwepyoL  We  know  then  that  he  waa 
with  St.  Paul  in  both  his  imprisonments  at  Rome, 
but,  from  our  finding  no  mention  of  him  in  Ph, 
Lightfoot  (Phil.  p.  36)  argues  that  he  was  not 
there  continnoosly.  Ii  we  may  assume  (see  ACTS 
for  the  arguments  to  justify  this  assumption)  that 
St.  Luke  waa  th6  writer  of  the  Acts,  and  refera  to 
himself  in  the  '  we-sections,'  then  we  may  note  the 
connexion  with  Antiooh  in  Syria,*  implied  by  the 
Western  reading  of  Ao  11",  mentioned  br  Bus. 
(HE  iiL  4)  and  others,  but  perhaps  basea  on  a 
supposed  identification  with  Lucius  of  Ao  W 
(Wetstein,  Bengel).  More  certain  is  the  inference 
that  he  joined  St.  Paul  at  Tioas  (Ac  16">)  about  the 
year  60  A.D.  (aee  Cbbonoloot  of  NT,  voL  L 
p.  422),  and  was  with  him  until  hia  arrival  at 
Rome  about  A.D.  69,  except  during  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  St.  Paul's  departure  from 
Philippi  on  the  Second  Missionary  Journey  (17*), 
and  tus  arrival  again  there  on  the  Third  (Ac  20*). 
If  we  may  anticipate  here  the  proofs  (given  in 
next  art.)  that  St.  Luke  was  the  writer  of  the 
third  Gospel,  then,  from  the  preface  to  that  book, 
we  may  add  that  he  did  not  belong  to  those  who 
could  claim  to  be  oi  iv'  dfiXV*  a^irrat.  The  refer- 
ences to  St.  Luke  in  N'T  ma^  be  completed  by  a 
mention  of  the  tradition,  first  found  in  Orig. 
(Ham.  L  tn  Xue.),  that  he  is  the  'brother  whose 
praise  is  in  the  Churches '  (2  Co  8>^),  sent  by  St. 
Paul  with  Titus  to  carry  the  letter.  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  snbsenption  to  that  Epistle  as 
one  of  the  bearers,  f 

When  we  pass  outude  the  NT  we  find  a  number 
of  assertions  made  about  him,  some  of  which  are 
contradicted  by  the  statements  already  noticed  in 
the  NT.  Thus  the  late  tradition  that  he  waa  one 
of  the  Seventy  (Epiphanina),  or  the  unnamed  com- 
panion of  deophaa,  mentioned  in  Lk  24'*'''-  (The- 
ophyl. ;  6r.  Menol.  etc.),  are  both  untenable  in 
face  of  Lk  1*.  The  tradition  that  he  was  a  painter 
is  also  late,  though  not  so  late  as  it  used  to  be 
thought.  $  What  its  origin  was  we  cannot  say. 
It  is  first  mentioned  by  Theodore  the  Reader, 
whose  date  may  be  assigned  to  the  6th  century. 
Zahn  suggests  (EM.  ii.  837)  that  the  tradition 
may  be  due  to  a  miranterpretation  placed  on  the 
word'  K^urropth  in  Theoaore's  statement  as  to 
H^r  tUciiilt'mis  BtarbKov,  4v  b  artiaroKos  Aovirat  koBi- 
<rrlipi)amt.  A  much  earlier  authority — the  Prafatio 
Imccb,  given  in  Wordsworth's  Vulgate,  p.  269,  and 
ascribed  by  Hamack  (Chronologie,  p.  663)  to  the 
3rd  cent,  at  latest — givea  us  many  additional  facts 
about  St.  Luke:  'Luke,  by  nation  a  Syrian  of 
Antioch,  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  and  afterwards 
a  follower  of  St.  Paul,  served  his  Master  blame- 
lessly till  his  confession.  For  having  neither  wife 
nor  children  he  died  in  Bithynia  at  the  age  of 
seventy -four,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.'  To 
Eusebius  (HE  iiL  4)  we  are  indebted  for  some  facts, 
and  he  has  been  followed  by  Jerome  (d»  Vir. 
Hluttr.  7).  Probably,  though  not  certainly,  Euse- 
bius' words — ri  /tip  yirot  C»  tQi'  ot"  'Arrtojcflat — 
imply  that  St.  Luke  came  himself  from  Antioch,§ 
though  some  scholars  regard  this  belief  as  resting 
on  nothing  more  substantial  than  the  identification 
of  St.  Luke  with  Aminos  of  Ac  13'  mentioned  above. 
His  special  sphere  of  work  is  said  to  have  been 

•  Not  Antiocb  In  PUdU,  ta  Bondall  argnea  on  the  gronnd  ot 
thewu><ln  Aal4». 

t  For  the  wioua  fonna  ot  the  tndltkm  oonneeting  him  with 
the  Epiatle  to  the  Hebnwa,  aee  HiBUwa  In  voL  U.  p.  SSS*. 

t  Plummer,  Cmimmtmnon St.  Lukt,  pp.  nl,  xsL 

I  Ranuar  (SC.  Paul  tta  Tna.  SOOS.,  889  (.)  Knrda  St  Luke 
aa  a  Macedonian,  who  '  bdomced  to  a  temlly  that  had  a  con- 
nexion with  Antiooh,'  and  thinu  Euaebius'  phraae  waa  intended 
to  pndude  the  belief  that  St.  Luke  himself  belonffad  to  Anttocb 
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Achaia,  but  {Const.  Apost.  vii.  48)  another  tradi- 
tion connects  him  with  Alexandria,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  consecrated  the  second  bishop.  In 
Achaia  or  in  Bithynia  (Bom.  Martyr.,  etc.)  he 
died.  As  to  the  mode  of  his  death  there  are  two 
traditions,  one  of  which  {Menol.  Basil.)  says  that 
lie  died  a  peaceful  death,  the  other  (Greg.  Naz., 
ap.  MiRue,  Pat.  (fr.  xxxv.  689)  that  lie  was  mar- 
tyred under  Domitian.  His  bones  are  said  to  have 
been  carried  from  Achaia  to  Constantinople,  and 
buried  there  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Constantius. 

LiTKBATirRi!.— In  addition  to  the  patristic  references  (riven 
atiove,  see  Zahn,  Einleitung  in  dot  NT,  II.  838  IT. ;  PlDDimer, 
( 'timmentafy on  St.  Lake ;  Nllles,  Cnltnd.  Utr.  Ecele*. ;  Barintr 
Could,  Lict»  of  the  Saint» ;  Acta  Sanctorum.  . 

Ll.  J.  M.  Bebb. 

••LUKE,  GOSPEL  0F.-~ 

1.  Aathorship  and  Canonlclty. 

2.  Date  and  Place  of  Writing. 
8.  Transmission  of  the  Text. 
4.  Bonrces  used. 
BTSL  Lnke  and-Su  Paul. 
6.  St,  Luke  and  Josephus. 
1,  St.  Lnke  and  Mnrclon. 
8.  St.  Luke's  stvlp. 

ti^  l-'ll'i'''''  l^j^f^ 

10.  Purpoj^e  and  Arrangement  of  the  Qospel. 

11.  Characteristics  of  the  Gospej, 

1.  Authorship  and  Canonicitt.— (a)  Author- 
thip. — The  proof  that  St.  Luke  was  the  writer  of 
the  Third  Gospel  depends  partly  on  internal,  partly 
on  external,  evidence. 

The  internal  evidence  consists  in  the  connexion 
between  the  Gospel  and  tlie  Acts  which  is  seen  in 
the  style,  and  also  in  the  common  dedication  of 
tho  fwn  hnnkti  to  T^o^phiina,  and  the  reference  in. 
Ac  1^  to  a  'former  treatise,'  which  was  no  doubt 
•he  Gospel.  It  is  here  assumed  (see  Acts  for  the 
arguments  to  support  this  view)  that  St.  Luke  was 
the  writer  of  the  Acts,  and  on  this  assumption  it 
is  impossible  not  to  accept  the  Lucan  authorship 
of  the  third  Gospel.  The  argument  from  style 
(see  below)  is  quite  conclusive.  Again,  there  are 
many  points  of  connexion  between  the  Gospel  and 
Acts  other  than  those  of  style,  as,  for  instance,  the 
reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  '  the  promise  of  the 
Father'  (Ac  1«;  cf.  Lk  24"),  the  idea  of  apostolic 
'  witness '  (Lk  24",  Ac  passim),  the  common  expla- 
nation of  Simon  as  i  f^\wri}(r  in  Lk  and  Ac  1">, 
but  not  in  the  other  lists. 

The  external  evidence*  is  to  be  found  in  the 
references  which  mention  St.  Luke  by  name  as  the 
writer  of  one  of  the  four  Gospels.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  earliest  alltisions  to  the  (jospels  do  not 
give  the  names  of  the  writers,  but  so  soon  as  this 
mode  of  reference  begins  we  ftnd  St.  Luke's  name 
connected  with  one  of  the  Gospels.  The  earliest 
of  these  is  in  the  Muratoriau  Fragment,  which 
opens  with  the  words  terlio  evangelii  librum  secun- 
dum Lucan  Lucas  .  .  .  CK>nscripsU.  Irenseus  re- 
peatedly refers  to  St.  Luke  by  name,  the  strongest 
passage  being  perhaps  Hmr.  in.  xiv.  S,  where  he 
mentions  muUa  qua!  inveniri  possunt  a  solo  Luca 
dicta  esse,  quibus  et  Marcion  et  Valentinus  utuntur, 
and  earlier  in  the  same  section  a  rejection  of  St. 
Luke  is  spoken  of  as  tantamount  to  a  rejection  of 
'  the  Gospel  of  which  he  claims  to  be  a  disciple.' 
In  very  many  other  passages  Iren»us  definitely 
quotes  St.  Luke  {e.g.  3'  3^  etc.),  and  nowhere 
is  his  authorship  called  in  question.  Another 
passage  which  gives  unquestionable  support  to  St. 
Luke's  authorship  is  to  be  found  in  Tert.  c.  Marc. 
iv.  2 — cf.  lb.  iv.  5,  id  evangelium  quod  Lucoe 
refertur  penes  nos.  So  Clem.  Alex.  {Strom.  1.  21) 
quotes  the  Gospel  often  as  by  St.  Luke. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  the  evidence  of 

*  The  title  jcara  Aavxiv  cannot  be  taken  to  prove  much, 
though  the  forms  catn  Lueam,  etc.,  In  M8S  of  the  old  Latin,  In 
Cyprian,  and  elsewhere,  show  that  the  Oreefc  MSS  on  which  they 
were  based  had  tho  titles  in  2nd  orSrd  cent.  (Zahn,  Sinl.  11. 173). 


later  authorities,  for  the  passages  quoted  show 
that  writers  of  a  comparatively  early  date  and 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  Christian  Church 
unhesitatingly  ascribe  the  authorship  of  one  of  the 
Gospels  to  St.  Luke.  '  It  is  manifest  that  in  all 
parts  of  the  Christian  world  the  third  Gospel  .  .  . 
was  universally  believed  to  be  the  work  of  St. 
Luke.  No  one  speaks  doubtfully  on  this  point' 
(Plummer,  St.  Luke,  p.  16). 

(6)  Canonicity. — ^Though  the  references  which 
connect  Luke  by  name  with  the  Gospel  are,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  comparatively  late,  those 
which  prove  its  use  as  an  authoritative  writing  carry 
us  back  very  much  further.  We  find,  it  is  true, 
no  certain  trace  of  its  use  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 
'  We  must  be  content  to  leave  it  doub'.ful  whether 
Clement  of  Rome  knew  our  Gospel  according  to 
Luke,  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  Polycarj)  and 
of  Ignatius'  (Plummer,  I.e.  p.  xxv)  ;  but  when  we 
come  on  to  Justin  Martyr  and  to  Tatian,  the 
evidence  of  a  use  of  this  Gospel  is  abundant  and 
unquestionable.  Justin  refers  to  a  number  of 
details  which  are  found  only  in  this  Gospel :  thus 
he  mentions  particulars  given  only  in  Lk  1.  2,  such 
as  the  message  of  Gabriel  (1*)  and  the  journey  to 
Bethlehem  in  consequence  of  the  enrolment ;  he 
also  alludes  to  other  incidents  from  later  chapters, 
such  as  our  Lord's  being  sent  to  Herod  (23'),  or  the 
last  word  from  the  Cross  (23"),  or  the  explanation 
of  the  Scriptures  to  the  disciples  on  the  way  to 
Emmaus  (24»).  The  use  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  by 
Tatian,  who  was  a  scholar  of  Justin,  is  equally 
clear  from  the  Diatessaron,  the  second  section  of 
which  (as  given  by  Hemphill)  contains  Lk  l*-*". 

These  writers  sufficiently  prove  the  use  of  the 
Gospel  within  the  Church,  but  perhaps  more 
striking  testimony  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  its 
use  by  those  outside  the  Church.  Thus  it  formed 
the  basis  of  the  narrative  which  Marcion  drew  up 
(see  below),  it  was  used  by  the  Valentinians  in 
their  system  of  chronology  (Lightfoot,  Biblical 
Essays,  p.  67),  and  was  the  subject  of  a  commentary 
by  Heracleon  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  9). 

It  was  then,  from  the  first,  fully  recognized  and 
used  in  the  Church,  and  is  omitted  in  no  lists  of 
the  canonical  books. 

Its  position  in  the  New  Testament  Canon  among 
the  Gospels  varies.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  order  in  which  the  books  succeed  each  other 
would  not  tend  to  be  fixed  until  the  Codex  began 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Roll,  that  is,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  8rd  century.  Origen  {ap.  Eus.  JBE 
vi.  25)  mentions  as  traditional  that  order  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
John,  and  this  order  is  found  in  most  of  our 
authorities,  beginning  with  the  Muratori  Canon. 
After  this  the  order  most  frequently  found  is  the 
so-called  Western  order,  Matthew,  John,  Luke, 
Mark.  The  object  of  this — which  is  met  with 
in  D,  many  MSS  of  the  Old  Latin,  the  Gothic 
version,  and  elsewhere — was,  no  doubt,  to  bring 
together  the  two  apostles  and  place  them  first,  and 
afterwards  the  '  apostolic  men.'  The  Curetonian 
Syriac  puts  St.  Luke's  Gospel  last,  k  and  X  (a 
Munich  MS  of  the  9th  cent.)  have  the  order  John, 
Luke,  Mark,  Matthew,  whUe  in  two  cursives  the 
order  is  John,  Luke,  Matthew.  The  order  in 
which  the  Gospels  come  in  the  MSS  may  have 
been  affected,  moreover,  by  their  supposed  chrono- 
logical order,  or  by  the  symbols  assigned  to  them. 
We  may  perhaps  notice  here  Blass's  view  {Philol. 
of  the  Gosp.  p.  77)  that  there  is  evidence  in  the 
spelling  adopted  by  D  of  '  a  time  when  there  was  a 
closer  connexion  between  Luke's  first  and  second 
parts  than  between  Luke's  Gospel  and  the  other 
Gospels.' 

2.  Date  and  Place  of  Weiting. — (a)  Date. — 
Various  dates  have  been  assigned  to  the  Gospel, 
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ranging  from  a.d.  66-60  (Blass,  Pkilol.  of  Gospels, 
pp.  u3,  54)  to  some  date  after  A.D.  130.  The  main 
argument  in  favour  of  the  latest  date,  which  was 
that  accepted  by  Baur,  Zeller,  and  others,  wiis 
the  supposed  dependence  of  the  Gospel  on  that 
of  Mansion;  but  this  argument  has  been  proved 
to  be  valueless  by  the  almost  universal  agreement 
of  critics  that  Marcion  is  really  dependent  on  St. 
Luke.  A  comparatively  late  date  for  the  Gospel 
has  also  been  urged  on  the  ground  of  a  similar 
dependence  on  Josephus.  This,  if  proved,  would 
make  the  date  about  a.d.  100;  but  here,  again, 
the  hypothesis  must  be  regarded  as  unproven. 
\or  can  any  definite  and  certain  conclusion  be 
reached  by  comparing  St.  Luke's  Gospel  with  tho.se 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  for  the  dates  of 
these  two  books  are  uncertain.  It  is  true  we 
have  a  tradition  which  Clement  of  Alexandria 
received  from  oJ  MKaSer  xp«<rj3i)T«p<«  (Eus.  HE  vi. 
14)  that  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
— t4  reptdxorra  rit  ^eKoXoyioi— were  the  first 
written.  The  statement  of  Irenseus  (ill.  1.  1)  need 
not  be  taken  as  giving  the  chronological  onler  of 
the  Gospels  (as  Zahn,  Eijil.  ii.  181),  for  the  heira, 
on  which  Zahn  lays  stress  to  prove  this,  only 
implies  that  St.  John's  Gospel  was  written  later 
than  the  other  three,  and  though  dates  are  by 
him  assigned  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  none 
is  given  for  St.  Luke.  External  evidence  of  any 
value  as  to  the  relative  dates  of  the  three  Synoptic 
Gospels  is  therefore  not  forthcoming;  nor  does  a 
comparison  of  them  show  very  clear  results,  as 
will  be  seen  below. 

The  flra^  fittflnitA  pWg  of  ttviHanmi  tn  be^ con- 
sidered isthatafforoea^y  Ac  1',  where  ?eference 
is  made  to  a  rpdrot  XAyot,  which,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Acts  and  the  Gospel  were  both  St.  Luke's 
writings,  is  the  Gospel,  the  date  of  which  we  are 
discussing.  The  Gospel  is  therefore  prior  to  the 
Acts,  but  the  date  of  the  latter  book  cannot  be 
regarded  as  fixed;  and  the  question  is  further 
complicated,  if  we  attach  any  weight  to  Blass's 
view  that  there  were  two  separate  editions  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Acts.  In  any  case  the  date  of' 
the  Gospel  must  depend  on  that  of  the  Antjjij  and 
from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  style  of  these' 
two  books  Sir  John  Hawkins  (jBotcb  Synopttcce,  pp. 
143-146)  draws  the  conclusion  that '  a  considerable 
time  must  have  elapsed  between  the  writing  of 
the  two  books,'  and  that  there  is  'some  internal 
evidence  in  favour  of  placing  the  Gospel  at  a  con- 
siderably earlier  date  than  Acts.' 

Another  class  of  arguments  is  concerned  with 
data  afforded  by  the  Gospel  itself.  ( 1 )  Ramsay  (  St. 
Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  387)  argues  that  St.  Luke's 
dating  of  Tiberius'  reign  in  3*  requires  us  to 
reckon  it  from  the  time  when  he  was  associated 
by  Augostus  in  the  empire.  Such  a  method  of 
reckoning,  he  implies,  is  so  unusual,  that  'there 
can  be  hardly  any  other  reason '  for  it '  than  that 
the  calctUation  was  made  under  an  emperor  whose 
years  were  reckoned  from  his  association  aarcol- 
league.'  This  was  the  case  with  Titus,  who  began 
to  reign  in  association  with  his  father  in  a.d.  71, 
and  therefore  Ramsay  dates  the  writing  of  St. 
Lake's  Gioepel  about  tbat  time,  the  'finishing 
touches'  being  given  while  Titus  was  reigning  as 
sole  emperor,  a.d.  7&-81.  This  argument,  as  the 
writer  allows,  'taken  by  itself  would  be  insuffi- 
cient' 

(2)  The  preface  to  the  Go^l  (l>->)  states  that 
there  had  been  *  many '  previous  attempts  to  draw 
np  a  narrative  of  our  Lord's  life,  and  this  requires 
08  to  assume  the  lapse  of  some  time  after  our 
Lord's  death.  The  length  of  the  interval  will 
depend  on  whether  St.  Luke's  words  are  taken 
to  imply  written  narratives.  '  The  process  de- 
Kribed  in  the  preface  implies  a  longer  period  than 


would  fall  within  the  year  a.d.  63:  it  is  probable 
that  the  common  basis  of  our  three  Synoptic 
Gospels  was  not  committed  to  writing  so  early ' 
(Sauday,  Inspiration,  p.  278). 

(3)  It  is  argued  that  we  find  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
language  so  definite  and  precise  in  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as 
to  suggest  to  us  to  date  the  writing  of  the  Gospel 
after  that  event.  The  three  chief  passages  ad- 
duced are  19«.+i  21^  The  first  of  these 
passages  occurs  in  the  account  of  our  Lord's 
triumphal  entry,  on  His  first  coming  in  sight  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  words  are  ijiowiv 
itlUpai  irrl  at,  koI  rap€n^\oOatv  oi  ix^po^  x^P"^"^ 
aoi  Kal  rtpucvKkiivowlv  at,  koI  vvv4(owlv  <re  rdvroBtv 
Kal  iSa^ioOvlr  at  koX  rh,  riieva  aov  in  aol.  i,v6'  av  oix 
(yvias  riv  xatpir  Trjt  iiriaKoiriit  aov.  Here  the  con- 
cluding words  imply  that  the  whole  pa.ssage  is  a 
comment  on  the  verse  which  precedes,  and  which 
contains  a  statement  of  our  Lord's  grief  over"* 
Jerusalem  for  her  failure  to  forecast  the  conse- 
quences of  her  conduct.  The  whole  incident  is 
recorded  by  St.  Luke  only,  which  is  a  sufficient 
explanation  as  to  why  the  words  in  question 
should  not  be  found  in  Mt  or  Mk,  and  they  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  incident.  Nor  is  there 
anytliing  suspiciously  definite  in  the  words,  for 
if  our  Lord  could  foretell  (Mt  24^,  Mk  13",  Lk  21») 
such  a  destruction  uf  Jerusalem  that  'not  one 
stone  should  be  left  on  another,'  there  is  nothing 
so  precise  in  the  words  quoted  above — which  refer 
to  the  process  by  which  that  destruction  was  to 
be  effected — as  to  require  that  St.  Luke  has  in- 
serted these  words — and  not  only  these  words,  but 
the  whole  incident  of  which  they  form  a  part — 
after  the  event.  In  the  next  passage,  21*',  the 
reference  made  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  to 
Dn  9*"  has  been  dropped,  and,  instead  of  the  words 
Urav  oBv  fSifre  rb  pSfXuyim  r^i  ipr)fuiat<tn,  ir.r.X.,  we 
find  the  phrase  trap  ISirri  rnxXovii^niP  inri  trrparo- 
riSuf  'It/MvaoK^n,  K.r.X.  The  fact  of  our  having 
jihere  a  substitution  for  words  foimd  in  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  and  not,  as  in  the  last  case,  an 
^addition,  is  at  first  sight  more  suspicious.  But 
l^ne  very  reasonable  view  is  that  St  Luke  is  giving 
here  an  explanation  of  the  words  quoted  from 
Daniel,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  is  uncertain 
even  now,  while  they  would  probably  have  been 
quite  unintelligible  to  St.  Luke's  Gentile  readers. 
Some  support  is  to  be  found  for  this  view  in  St 
Luke's  use  of  the  word  ip^/uoats  at  the  end  of  the 
verse,  which  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  words  tA 
pSf\vyna  rijs  iprmiiatus.  Another  equally  possible 
explanation  of  St.  Luke's  divergence  from  St 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  here  is  tliat  he  is  drawing 
from  a  different  soiuce  from  that  used  by  the 
other  two  Gospels,  and  this  is  borne  out  by 
numerous  other  passages  in  this  chapter,  where 
St.  Luke's  indei>endence  is  clear.  The  suggestion, 
therefore,  that  the  words  were  inserted  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  only  one  of  three  pos- 
sible explanations  of  the  facts,  and  is  not  required 
by  the  words  themselves,  which,  like  those  in 
IQ*-**,  are  not,  after  all,  particularly  definite. 
The  last  passage  mentioned  above,  viz.  21^,  is  also 
peculiar  to  St  Luke — rtaoOrriu  ariiuiTi  iiaxulprp  koI 
a<x>>aXwr<<r9i)irorra(  th  rd  tOm)  rdrra,  Kal  'ltpovaa\iin 
lorat  iraroviUini  inri  i6»ur,  txpi  ov  -rXripoiBaair  xaipol 
{8ru».  But  these  words  only  state  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Gentiles,  and  the  further 
thought  of  a  terminus  ad  quern  for  the  ptuishment 
of  the  Jews  is  fotmd  in  Ro  11^,  an  Epistle  earlier 
than  the  earliest  date  assigned  to  the  Gospel. 

Not  one  of  the  passages  just  examined  seems  to 
the  writer  to  contain  anything  incompaUble  with 
the  reference  of  the  Gospel  to  an  early  date,  and 
all  the  arguments  appear  to  rest  on  a  very  pre- 
carious basis.   Another  passage  (21si-8^  has  been 
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thoi^ht  to  imply  that,  by  leaving  out  the  words 
^iri  eipait  found  in  tlie  parallel  passages  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark, — Sravfjiire  raSra  yiyv6fupa, 
yiviisKeTt  tri  lyyvt  iariv  i-rl  Sipais, — St.  Luke  has 
emphasized  a  distinction  between  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  end  pf  the  world  which  they  have 
not,  and  is  therefore  later.  The  next  verse,  stat- 
ing that  '  tliis  generation  shall  not  pass  away  till 
all  these  things  be  fulfilled,'  has,  on  Uie  other 
hand,  been  used  {e.g.  by  \Veiss,  Introduction  to 
the  NT,  ii.  313)  as  a  proof  that  because  it  la  im- 
plied that  the  'second  coming  of  Christ  was  still 
expected  by  the  first  generation  of  Christians,' 
therefore  the  words  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  stand  in  this  form  after  about  A.D.'SO.  • 

More  weight  may  perhaps  be  attached  to  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  theological  terms  used 
in  this  Gospel — as,  for  example,  the  expression 
6  Kipios  of  our  Lord  (cf.  Ev.  Pet.) — some  of  which 
point  to  a  date  later  than  that  of  St.  Matthew  or 
St.  Mark.  Another  proof  of  a  similar  kind  is  to 
be  found  in  the  points  of  contact  which  have  been 
noticed  between  this  Gospel  and  that  of  St.  John 
(see  below,  p.  167).  i> 

These  arguments,  and  that  based  on  the  lapse 
of  time  required  by  the  circumstances  presupposed 
in  the  preface,  seem  to  preclude  a  very  early  date, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  to  require  a  late 
date.  We  may  accept,  perhaps,  some  date  about 
the  year  80,  that  is,  the  beginning  rather  than  the' 
end  of  the  period  (.v.d.  78-93)  within  which  it  is 
placed  by  Harnack  (Chronologie,  p.  24(!ff.). 

(6)  Place. — In  regard  to  the  place  at  which  the 
Gospel  was  written,  the  data  are  too  vague  or 
too  late  to  give  a  certain  conclusion.  We  have 
seen  above  (p.  162)  that  St.  Luke's  sphere  of 
preaching  was  associated  with  Greece,  and  so 
Jerome  tells  us  that '  in  Achaice  Bxothiceque  (var. 
lec.  BMxynix)  partibusvolumen  condidit'  (Vulgate, 
ed.  Wordsworth,  i.  p.  12),  and  within  this  di-strict 
Godet  selects  Corinth.  Another  tradition  con- 
nects St.  Luke  with  Egypt,  and  accordingly  a 
catalogue  of  NT  books  ascribed  to  Ebed  Jesu 
(14th  cent.)  assigns  the  writing  of  the  Gospel  to 
Alexandria.  The  address  to  Theophilus,  and  the 
mention  of  St.  Luke  as  St.  Paul's  companion  at 
Home,  have  led  Keim,  Holtzmann,  and  others  to 
place  it  at  Rome,  but  we  have  no  evidence  to 
prove  this.  Other  scholars  (as  Michaelis,  Thiersch, 
and  Blass)  have  fixed  on  Cijesarea,  others  again 
{e.g.  Hilgenfeld)  have  suggested  Asia  Minor. 
Many  of  these  places  and  also  others  will  be 
found  mentioned  in  the  subscriptions  to  the  Gospel 
found  in  MSS  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  versions 
(Tischendorf,  NT,  i.  738).  We  cannot  attempt, 
in  tlie  absence  of  data,  to  decide  finally  between 
the  many  various  alternative  suggestions  just 
mentioned,  and  may  agree  with  Weiss  {Introduc- 
tion, Eng.  tr.  ii.  314)  that  '  all  conjec^ires  a,s  to 
the  place  of  composition  are  quite  visionary,  and 
have  no  value  whatever.' 

3.  Tlt.\}f9MI8sio>f  OF  THE  TEXT.— It  is  neces- 
sary to  devote  a  separate  section  to  this  point, 
because  of  the  questions  suggested  by  the  '  West- 
ern' readings  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  Blass  began 
by  basing  on  the  '  Western '  readings  in  the  Acts 
(which  see)  a  theory  that  they  preserve  for  us 
another  and  earlier  edition  than  that  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  and  in  his  Acta  Apostolorum 
secundum  formam  quce  videtur  Bomanam  (Leipzig, 
1896)  he  attempted  a  reproduction  of  this.  Since 
then  he  has  extended  his  theory  to  the  Gospel 
(Leipzig,  1897),  but  with  this  important  difference, 
that  while  the  Western  text  of  the  Acts  gives 
us  the  earlier  of  the  two  editions,  the  same 
text  of  the  Gospel  is  in  bis  opinion  the  later  and 
revised  edition.  Some  explanation  is  necessary  of 
the  difference  between  the  characteristics  of  the 


Western  text  in  the  two  books,  for  in  the  Acts 
these  consist  largely  of  additions  to  the  ordinary 
text,  while  in  the  Gk>spel  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  omissions,  and  Blass's  view  {Philot.  of  the 
Gospels,  pp.  103,  104)  is  that  the  second  edition 
would  in  each  case  be  shorter,  for  the  author 
would  be  naturally  'disposed  to  omit  many  un- 
essential circumstances  and  details.'  This  is  one 
of  several  '  a  priori  arguments,'  aa  Blass  himself 
calls  them  {I.e.  p.  102),  for  a  theory,  which  is  an 
extension  of  a  view  tenable  and  accepted  by  many 
in  regard  to  the  Acts,  but  in  the  Gospel  not  estab- 
lished by  the  facts. 

As  far  as  the  Acts  is  concerned,  the  theory  of 
two  editions  goes  back  to  J.  le  Clerc  (Clericus), 
i.e.  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent.  Lightfoot 
{Fresh  Hevision,  p.  29)  seems  not  unfavourable  to 
the  view  that  in  the  Gospel  also  'the  evangelist 
may  have  issued  two  separate  editions.'  It  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years,  however,  that  this 
theory  has  seriously  challenged  the  attention  of 
textual  critics.  What,  then,  are  the  facts  as  far 
as  the  Gospel  is  concerned  ?  The  most  striking 
are  the  series  of  omissions  which  we  meet  with 
chiefly  in  the  later,  but  also  more  sparsely  in 
the  earlier,  chapters.  In  these  cases  the  ooiissions 
are  made  by  the  same  authorities  for  the  most 
part,  sometimes  with  the  support,  of  a  MS  or 
version  not  necessarily  '  Western.'  As  illustra- 
tions of  such  omissions  may  be  quoted  the  leaving 
out  in  2i'>^  of  the  words  xal  \iyei  adroTs  Blp^mj  ipuv, 
in  24*"  of  tlie  words  <cal  toCto  e/iriiv  tSei^cr  airrcitt  rit 
X<</>at  Kol  Toit  jr65oj,  and  in  24''  of  the  words  xal 
i,rt<t>ipeTo  els  rbv  oipaviy.  From  Other  parts  of  the 
Gospel  we  may  quote  10*',  where  iupiiivq.i  nal  6opv- 
/SdfB  irepl  ToXXd  is  shortened  into  Bopvpiin,  and  the 
first  part  of  the  next  verse  is  omitted,  or  12'» 
where  (in  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool)  the  words 
^X^**  iroXXd  dyadiL  Kelfxeva  eiy  €tij  iroXXd,  dvara^ov, 
(fiiye.  Trie,  eiippilvov,  are  reduced  to  ? iroXXck  iyaSA, 
drairoiiou.  These  passages  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  omissions.  We  find  also  some 
additions,  but  they  are  very  few.  As  an  instance 
may  be  quoted  the  long  addition  in  regard  to  the 
man  working  on  the  Sabbath  day,  which  we  find 
in  D  after  6*.  Of  course  Blass  has  to  give  some 
explanation  as  to  why  in  a  second  draft  these 
omissions  or  additions  were  made.  Thus,  of  the 
insertion  at  6*,  he  says  {I.e.  p.  154)  that  it  was 
probably  omitted  by  St.  Luke  as  likely  to  give 
offence  to  Christian  or  other  Jews  who  would 
form  a  'considerable  part'  of  the  Oriental  con- 
gregations. Of  the  omission  of  the  account  of  the 
Ascension  in  24"  the  explanation  given  is  that  it 
was  {I.e.  p.  140)  'to  fit  the  close  of  the  Gospel 
(Western  text)  to  the  beginning  of  the  Acts  (West- 
em  text),'  or  that  it  'might  be  not  vvithout  some 
degree  of  probability  ascribed  to  some  reader  of 
Luke  who  was  offended  by  the  repetition  in  Ac  1 ' 
{I.e.  p.  142).  These  will  illustrate  the  explanations 
by  which  the  position  is  maintained,  and  in  regard 
to  the  last  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  theory  of 
revision  by  St.  Luke  is  so  far  modified  that  it  is 
referred  to  '  some  reader.' 

What  are  we  to  say  in  regard  to  this  theory 
as  an  explanation  of  tJie  facts  1  We  may  admit 
that  this  Grospel,  as  having  been  addressed  firstly 
to  an  individual,  and  afterwards  to  a  wider  circle, 
may  have  had  a  different  textual  history  from  the 
others,  and  we  may  make  all  allowance  for  the 
greater  difiloulty  of  establishing  the  theory  in  tlie 
Gospel  than  in  the  Acts,  because  the  Western 
text  in  the  Gospel  differs  almost  entirely  by  its 
omissions,  and  because  the  early  history  of  th^ 
Synoptic  text  must  be  obscure.  Further,  we  may 
allow  that  the  term  '  Western  non-interpolations ' 
given  to  these  omitted  passages  by  Westcott  and 
Hort  is  not  applicable,  inasmuch  as  there  is,  aa 
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a  rale,  little  besides  the  suggestion  of  'assimila- 
tion' to  show  that  they  are  interpolations.  And 
yet  we  must  demand  further  proof  before  we  can 
accept  Blass's  view,  for  the  arguments  on  which  it 
rests  are  inconclusive. 

In  the  first  place,  the  distribution  of  the  pheno- 
mena is  at  once  too  wide  and  too  narrow.  Similar 
omissions  are  found  in  the  same  group  of  authori- 
ties, or  in  some  members  of  the  group,  in  the  other 
Gospels,  and  elsewhere  in  the  NT.  We  might 
quote,  for  example,  the  omission  of  all  reference 
to  the  Pharisees  in  Mk  10^  and  other  similar 
instances,  but  two  illustrations  from  Mt  19*  and 
19">  will  serve  to  show  not  only  that  the  omissions 
are  widely  distributed,  but  also  that  they  are 
capable  of  being  explained  by  a  diveigence  in 
the  oral  tradition.  In  the  first  passage,  a  number 
of  Western  authorities  (here  with  K  and  other 
Greek  MSS)  omit  the  words  koI  i  d«'oX«Xv/t^n}i> 
YofH^at  /uMxarai,  and  in  the  second  many  of  the 
same  authorities  (here  with  B)  omit  the  words 
V  yvrdiKa.  The  distribution  of  the  instances  of 
omission  in  Western  texts  is  therefore  too  wide. 
It  is  also  too  narrow,  for  the  most  important  of 
the  cases  come  in  the  last  few  chapters  of  the 
Gospel,  and  are  snfBciently  explained  by  'the 
natontl  variations  between  the  reports  given  by 
two  different  hearers  of  a  story  orally  delivered 
in  the  presence  of  both '  (Salmon,  Text.  Criticigm, 
p.  148). 

Again,  it  may  reasonably  be  objected  that  'if 
there  had  been  a  definite  Western  written  text 
we  should  have  been  able  to  reproduce  it  in  a 
way  we  cannot  now'  (Salmon,  I.e.  p.  148).  There 
is  certainly  very  early  support  for  many  of  the 
readings,  so  that  we  may  well  believe  that  many 
of  them  'express  the  form  in  which  the  Gospel 
was  read  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  apostolic  or 
sab-apostolic  times,'  yet  still  the  distribution  of 
the  support  cannot  be  regarded  as  indicating  two 
editi  ns,  one  Eastern  and  one  Western,  and  to 
meet  this  difficulty  Blass  has  to  fall  baick  upon 
the  position  that  in  none  of  our  authorities  have 
we  '  the  Western  text  while  still  in  its  pure  form.' 
Blass,  indeed,  states  that  '  besides  con&ttions  with 
the  other  Gospels,  which  began  at  a  venr  early 
date,  conflations  [of  the  Western]  with  the  Oriental 
text  must  hivve  been  more  inevitable  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Acts.'  As  instances  of  such  'confla- 
tion,' by  which  we  suppose  he  means  corruption 
of  the  Western  text  by  the  Eastern,  he  would, 
presumably,  regard  cases  where  the  authorities 
on  wUch  he  relies  are  divided,  as,  for  example, 
the  insertion  of  StvrtimrpiiTif  (6i),  or  the  word  from 
the  Cross  (23'*).  We  cannot  deny  the  very  early 
and  varied  character  of  the  attestation  which  is 
found  for  the  Western  readings,  when  we  meet 
with  them  in  Justin,  Tatian,  and  Marcion.  We 
can  say  that  the  evidence  of  these  authorities  does 
not  allow  us  to  rest  on  their  evidence  an  edition 
such  as  that  of  Blass. 

Again,  it  is  urged  by  Corssen,  whose  view  is 
endorsed  by  Bousset  {Theol.  SundBchau,  July 
1898),  that  the  language  of  the  Western  text,  as 
Blass  has  constructed  it,  often  shows  an  absence 
of  marked  characteristics  of  St.  Luke's  style,  and 
therefore  is  not  the  work  of  St.  Luke  himself,  but 
'  a  revision  by  another  hand.' 

Finally,  it  has  to  be  urged,  if  not  against,  the 
theory  as  a  whole,  at  any  rate  against  Blass's 
presentation  of  it,  that  the  selection  of  one  reading 
in  preference  to  another  is  often  very  arbitrary, 
and  that  readings  are  adopted  which  have  only 
very  slight  support,  or  may  be  shown  to  be  Inferior 
to  the  ordinary  text,  and  less  original.  Some  of 
these  are  collected  by  Zahn  (£inl.  ii.  864  ft.). 

The  theory,  then,  of  two  editions  has  been 
rejected  by  most  scholars,  even  by  those  who  have 


accepted  it  in  regard  to  the  Acts,  and  we  must  say 
tiiat  it  is  at  any  rate  unproved.  The  phenomena  on 
which  it  rests  point  at  most  (Hamack,  Chronologie, 
p.  700  n.)  to  a  correction  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  not 
to  two  editions  of  it ;  they  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
third  Grospel,  and,  though  they  often  preserve  an 
original  reading,  they  are  far  from  representing 
always  the  best  text,  and  they  are  sufficiently 
explained  by  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Gospels  were  first  circulated  and 
took  written  shape. 

4.  The  Sources  of  the  Gospel.— The  deter- 
mination of  the  sources  used  by  St  Luke  must 
depend  partly  upon  external,  partly  npon  internal, 
evidence.  Under  the  first  head  fall  thejgsejUQoa. 
of  the  preface,  and  the  statements  made  by  early 
writers  as  to  St  Lake's  connexion  with  St.  Paul. 
Both  these  are  dealt  with  below.  Under  intetnal 
evidence  will  be  included  arguments  based  on 
points  of  style,  subject-matter,  and  arrangement, 
which  involve  the  question  of  St.  Lake's  relation 
to  the  other  Gospels,  and  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  the  Synoptic  prgblem.  This  problem,  which 
is  one  of  '  extraordinary  difficulty  and  complexity ' 
(Sanday,  Inspiration,  p.  281),  need  be  discussed 
here  only  so  fiur  as  it  concerns  St  Luke. 

The  first  point  to  consider  is  the  amount  of 
matter  which  is  peculiar  to  St  Luke,  and  this 
may  be  estimated  in  different  w^s.* 

*  According  to  one  calculation,  if  the  contents  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  divided  into  172  sections, 
of  these  172  Luke  has  127,  Matthew  114,  and  Mark 
84:  and  of  these  172  Luke  has  48  which  are 
peculiar  to  himself,  Matthew  has  22,  and  Mark 
has  6.  According  to  another  calculation  [that  of 
Reuss],  if  the  total  be  divided  into  124  sections,  of 
these  Luke  has  03,  Matthew  78,  and  Mark  67,  and 
of  these  124  Luke  has  38  peculiar  to  himself, 
Matthew  17,  and  Mark  2'  (Plummer,  St.  Luke, 
p.  xxxv).— Or  we  may  consider  the  kind,  as  well 
as  the  quantity,  of  peculiar  matter,  and  then  we 
find  that  of  the  recorded  miracles  6  are  peculiar  to 
St  Luke,  3  to  St  Matthew,  and  2  to  St  Mark ; 
while  of  the  parables,  18  are  peculiar  to  St.  Luke, 
10  to  St  Matthew,  and  1  to  St  Mark.  Or  we 
may  take  the  more  mechanical  method  of  reckon- 
ing by  the  number  of  verses,  and  we  find  that  St 
Matthew  (RV)  has  1068  verses,  of  which  337  are 
not  found  in  St  Mark  or  St.  Luke  ;  St  Mark  (RV) 
has  674,  of  which  60  are  peculiar  to  this  Gospel ; 
whUe  St  Luke  (RAQ  has  1149,  of  which  612  are 
only  found  there,  lliese  figures  show  roughly  the 
state  of  the  case,  and  we  may  say  that  the  peculiar 
matter  in  St.  Luke  is  rather  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  Gospel  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
more  important  longer  sectionB  found  only  in  St 
Luke: — 

8>«-><  the  qnesttons  tskcd  of  John  th«  BrnpUat  by  ■  the  multl- 

tndea,' '  pablioans,'  Mid  soldiers. 
S"-"  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord. 

4'>-*>«t  Haaretb  In  the  synagogne  [this  may  be  the  narrative 
of  Mt  18M<^  and  Mk  «»,  bat  Is  oDlte  Indenendentl. 

BUI  the  mlracolons  dnnght  of  fishes,  and  call  of  the  dlscl- 
plea. 

the  dennndaUons  on  the  rleh,  and  on  those  well  spoken 

of. 

7ii-it  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Naln. 

1»M  the  anointing  by  the  sinner,  and  parable  of  the  Two 

Debtors. 

S'^  the  attendant  women,  the  wife  of  Chora 
9"-"  the  rejection  at  the  Samaritan  Tillage. 
9**-    a  woald'be  follower. 

lO*  the  mission  of  the  Seventy  [oar  Lord's  address  has  much 
In  common  with  the  address  to  the  Twelve,  Mt  W-, 
Mk  eio-]. 

lOiT-ig  the  return  of  the  Seventy— Satan  fUlen  from  heaven. 
10>s-tt  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 


•  See,  ».g.,  Westcott,  Intrnduetimi  to  Study  of  OotpeW 
p.  191  ff. ;  Pmmmer,  S«.  Lute,  a.  xxiv  IT. ;  Reuss,  Sitt.  of  Ser., 
Eng.  tr.  p.  ITSff. ;  Hawkins,  Hora  SynopUect  (from  which  the 


calculation  by  verges  Is  taken). 
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II"  parable  of  the  ImportuDate  Friend. 

11"- "  the  oomment  of  the  woman  on  our  Lord^B  teaohlnr. 

the  aTarldoas  brother,  leading  to  the  parable  of  the 

Rich  Fool. 
12«-», 

lii<->'  the  Oaniffiana  slain  by  Pilate,  the  lUling  of  the  tower  in 
Slloam,  the  parable  of  the  Barren  Fig-tree,  healing  of  th« 
woman  with  the  spirit  of  Infirmity, 

1,^81-33  the  message  to  Herod  Antlpas. 

141-14  healin&r  of  the  man  with  the  dropsy, 
parable  of  the  Supper  [cf.  Mt 

14U-M  condttlooB  of  disolpleship— the  man  building  a  tower — 
the  king  ^oing  to  war. 

l.'!"-"  parables  of  Lost  Piece  of  Silver,  and  Prodigal  Son. 

16»-"  parable  of  Upjust  Steward. 

16"'    the  Pharisees'  comment,  and  oar  Lord's  rabnke. 

16"-"  parable  of  Rich  Man  and  lAzaras. 

the  nature  of  service— the  Healing  of  the  Ton  Lepers. 

IIM.  19.  ss  references  to  Lot. 

18>-><the  Unrighteous  Judge— the  Pharisee  and  the  PabUcan. 
19""  Zacohiens. 

the  parable  of  the  Pounds  p>at  o£  Ht  28"^,  the  par- 
able of  the  Talents]. 
19W.M  the  Lament  over  Jemaalem. 
22ts.  tiJt.  Mjs  ,t  the  Last  Sapper. 
^'-11  Jesus  sent  to  Herod. 
2gn-n  the  daughters  of  Jernsalem. 
W»-*>  the  penltant  thief. 
28"  the  word  from  the  Gross. 

24U-B  the  walk  to  Emmaus ;  the  appearance  to  tha  Eleven, 
and  final  instruotlons ;  the  Ascennon(T). 


Besides  these  longer  sections  there  are  a  number 
of  shorter  passages  of  varying  length  and  import- 
ance, which  are  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  but  are 
embedded  in  material  common  to  St.  Luke  and 
one  or  both  of  the  other  Synoptic  narratives. 
These  amount  to  about  113  verses  out  of  the  612 
mentioned  above  as  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  and  will 
be  found  collected  in  Hawkins,  Hone  Synoptiece, 
p.  158 ff.  In  his  'tentative  and  to  a  large  extent 
speculative  attempt'  Sir  John  Hawkins  classiiies 
these  variations  as  follows : — (1)  Cases  where  Luke 
may  have  retained  while  Matthew  omits  the  occa- 
sions of  sayings,  which  they  drew  from  a  common 
source,  e.^.  IP  13^- etc.;  (2)  cases  where  Luke 
may  have  retained  while  Matthew,  after  his 
manner,  shortens,  e.g.  T*^;  (3)  later  insertions 
from  other  sources,  e.g.  22«-'"j  (4)  independent 
traditions,  or  variants  of  traditions,  preserved  also 
elsewhere,  e.g.  12^  [cf.  Mt  26«,  Mk  13"]  ;  (5) 
additions  which  may  be  editorial,  bringing  out  the 
prayerfulness  of  Jesus,  e.g.  6^^,  or  the  right  use  of 
wealth,  e.g.  S^*-**,  or  heightening  the  effect  of  the 
narrative,  e.g.  9";  (6)  Pauline  expressions, 
e.g.  21** ;  (7)  other  various  additions,  probably 
editorial. 

Finally,  we  have  to  mention  cases  where  the 
general  agreement  of  St.  Luke  with  the  other 
Synoptic  narratives  is  clear,  but  where  we  find 
changes  of  expression  or  of  order  made  by  him  in 
going  over  common  ground.  Such  will  be  in  part 
editorial  and  due  to  preference  for  a  particular 
word  or  to  the  need  of  explanation,  in  part  due  no 
doubt  to  oral  transmission.  Special  mention  must 
also  be  made  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  'doub- 
lets,' I.e.  passages  of  similar  content  occurring  in 
two  difierent  places  in  the  same  Gospel,  and  pos- 
sibly introduced  from  diflerent  'sources.'  These 
are  carefully  examined  in  Hawktns  {Hor.  Sym. 
p.  64  ff.),  who  sums  up  the  evidence  as  pointing 
in  three  directions — (1)  to  a  use  of  two  sources, 
probably  Marcan  and  Logian  ;  (2)  to  a  freedom  of 
the  editors  in  using  their  own  phraseology ;  (3)  to 
divergencies  between  Matthew  and  Luke  which 
may  perhaps  imply  the  use  of  a  special  source  by 
the  latter. 

Such  are  the  data  we  have  to  discuss,  and  in 
dealing  with  them  in  relation  to  St.  Luke's  sources 
two  general  considerations  are  clear — (1)  that  St. 
Luke  must  have  had  some  source  or  sources  not 
used  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  and  that,  as 
the  above  references  show,  not  merely  for  one  part 
of  our  Lord's  ministry,  but  affecting  the  whole 
of  it.    It  is  clear  also  that  this  source  preserved 


both  narrative  and  teaching:  (2)  that  'both  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  iuke,  and  especially  St.  Luke, 
have  so  "  worked  over"  the  sources  they  employed 
that  they  frequently  represent  to  us  the  substance 
rather  than  the  words  of  the  original  documents' 
(Hawkins,  I.e.  p.  92).  This  fact  obviously  increases 
the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  sources. 

It  will  only  be  possible  here  to  state,  in  a  very 
summary  way,  the  relation  of  St.  Luke  (a)  to  St. 
Mark,  (6)  to  St.  Matthew,  (c)  to  St.  John,  and 
then  (d)  to  consider  this  special  source  or  sources. 

(a)  St.  Mark  and  /St.  Luke  are  mentioned  as  at 
Rome  together  (Col  4i»-",  Philem",  cf.  2  Ti  4"). 
and,  moreover,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  represents,  in  the  main,  the  earliest  form  of 
the  Gos^  narrative,  and  may,  therefore,  have 
existed  in  substance  before  St.  Luke.  Weiss,  in 
his  Markus-Evangelium,  established  the  fact  of  a  . 
relationship  between  them  ;  and  now  '  it  is  un-  / 
necessary  to  prove  anew  thajLuks-usail  Mark'  V 
(Hamack,  Chronologie,  p.  652)7i^2thei 
na,npo  f»f  T.iiiyg^^  sources  is  a  gener&liy^tablialied 
fact  of  Gospel  criticism '  (ib  eine.  Mine  vorcanonisciie 
Ueberlieferung,  etc.  p.  4).  At  the  same  time,  the 
following  points  require  explanation.  Things  are 
omitted  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  which  are 
recorded  by  St.  Mark,  e.g.  Mk  4>»«  ■  82"-,  or 
omitted  by  St.  Luke  which  are  recorded  by  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  e.g.  6^"-,  and  we  ask, 
why,  H  St.  Mark  was  used  by  St  Luke,  were^ 
these  omitted  ?  Again,  we  find  instances  in  which 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  agree  agiainst  St.  Mark, 
and  frequent  cases  where  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
are  independent  in  regard  to  details.  (  A  sufficient 
explanation  of  these  facts  would  be  that  St.  Luke 
used  not  St.  Mark  as  we  have  it,  but  the  source 
which  underlies  St.  Mark,  an  Xlr-Markin.  which, 
by  additions  and  alterations  made  aftcK^St.  Luke 
used  it,  became  our  canonical  St.  Mark.t  Weiss, 
however,  maintains  strongly  that  it  was  our  St. 
Mark  which  St.  Luke  used,  and  Sir  J.  Hawkins 
explains  away  the  difficulties  which  have  just  been  ' 
urged  (1)  by  showing  tliat  many  of  the  omissions 
from  St.  Mark,  which  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
make  (generally  independently),  may  well  have 
been  made  by  them  with  St.  Mark  before  them, 
and  that  'the  results  are  largely  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  the  Petrine  source  used  by  the  two  later 
Synoptistfi  was  not  an  Ur-Markus,  but  St.  Mark's| 
Gospel  almost  as  we  have  it  now'  (I.e.  p.  122) ; 
(2)  by  suggesting  that  the  agreements  of  St.' 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  against  St.  Mark,  so  far 
as  they  imply  a  common  source,  were  first  made . 
in  one  of  these  two  later  Gospels,  and  then  were 
carried  across,  intentionally  or  unconsciously,  to 
the  other,  either  by  scribes  or  more  probably  in 
the  course  of  oral  transmission  (I.e.  p.  176). 

(&)  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  have  a  great  deal 
in  common  which  is  not  found  in  St.  Mark,  and 
of  this  very  much  is  occupied  with  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses. This  general  resemblance  in  material 
not  found  in  St.  Mark  may  be  explained  on  the 
hypothesis  of  Simons,  Holtzmann,  Wendt,  and 
others,  that  St.  Luke  used  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  or  by  supposing  that  both  used  a  com- 
mon written  source,  such  as  the  \iyui  might  have 
been,  or  a  common  oral  tradition.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  St.  Luke  had  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
before  him,  when  we  consider  tlieir  great  independ- 
ence, amounting  sometimes  to  divergence,  as  in 
regard  to  chs.  t  and  2,  and  the  genealogy,  or  in 
reference  to  details  of  fact  as  in  IS"*  24*.  We  may 
accept  Weiss'  statement  (Introduction  to  the  NT, 
ii.  294)  that  'Luke's  acquaintance  with  and  use 
of  the  apostolic  source  of  the  first  Gospel  is  just  as 
certain  as  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
Gospel  itself.'  Zahn,  indeed,  maintains  (Einl.  ii. 
402  ff.)  not  only  that  St.  Luke  did  not  use  St 
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Matthew,  bat  also  that  their  resemblances  in  parts 
where  they  are  not  both  dependent  on  St.  Mark 
are  sufBciently  explained  by  the  use  of  a  common 
oral  tradition.  But  such  close  verbal  agreement 
SB  Ve  fand  in  Mt ««  =  Lk  16"  and  Mt  8"  =  l.k  12^ 
geema  to  require  the  use  of  a  common  written 
jUWek  source  (liOlnB,  I.e.  piT  iOTTlX  aiia  not  (as 
*-B«seJ>)TllBerent  Greek  translations  of  an  Aramaic 
original.  It  is  probable  that  they  had  collections 
of  our  Lord's  sayings  in  several  forms  and  in 
different  connexions.  The  use  of  some  such 
sources  will  explain  on  the  one  hand  how  it  is  that 
ihe  peculiarities  of  St.  Luke's  style  are  most  rare 
in  reports  of  discourses  common  to  him  and  St. 
ilatthew,  showing  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has 
reproduced  them,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  will 
explain  the  differences  both  in  expression  and 
context  which  exist  in  the  two  Gospels.  We  see 
how  it  may  have  been  possible  for  St.  Matthew  to 
bring  together  all  the  sayings,  as  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  which  St.  Luke  has  scattered  over 
many  parts  of  his  Gospel.  We  get  also  on  this 
hypothesis  an  explanation  of  the  'doublets,'  and 
see  why  '  the  ori^al  form  is  preserved  sometimes 
in  the  first,  sometimes  in  the  third  Gospel '  (Weiss), 
while  the  original  context  also  seems  to  be  kept 
sometimes  in  St.  Luke,  sometimes  in  St.  Matthew 
(Weiss,  i.e.  p.  292  9.). 
^  (c)  iSt.  Luke  and  St.  John. — ^We  have  abeady 
noticed  (above,  p.  164)  that  St.  Luke  has  more 
points  in  common  with  St.  John  than  either  St. 
Matthew  or  St.  Mark  has,  but  they  are  not  enough 
to  establish  any  literary  relation.  Among  such 
points  of  contact  may  be  noted  the  allusions  to  a 
ministry  in  Judeea  (4**  13**)  ;  the  Galilsean  journey 
before  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  (wh.  see), 
implied  by  the  term  inricrpel/tr  (4"),  22»>  (  =  Jn  18'» 
t4  StiU)*) ;  the  visit  of  Peter  to  the  sepulchre,  24i* 
(=  Jn  20*).  Others  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
the  ninth  of  the  groups  marked  in  the  Ammonian 
sections,  or  in  Weiss  {I.e.  p.  297  n.)  or  in  Holtz- 
niann  {Joh.  Evang.  p.  6ff.).  The  result  of  a  com- 
parison does  not  'establish  a  literary  relation,' 
but  indicates  some  conmion  points  in  the  oral 
tradition  used  by  both. 

(d)  St.  Luke' a  special  source  or  sources. — In  face 
of  the  large  amount  (see  above,  p.  165)  peculiar  to 
St.  Luke,  we  are  justified  in  assuminff  that  St. 
Luke  had  access  to  some  source  or  sources  not  used 
by  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Mark.  Our  object  here 
must  be  to  try  and  determine  the  extent  and  nature 
of  these  sources.  This  we  might  expect  to  do, 
partly  from  the  style,  partly  from  the  subject-nuuter. 
(1)  III  regard  to  tiie  first  we  do  not  get  much  help, 
because  St.  Luke  has  so  worked  over  the  sources 
that  they  are  piermeated  by  his  own  style  ;  nor  do 
the  Hebraisms  really  help  us  much,  if  at  all, 
because  on  one  theory  (see  below,  p.  169)  they  are 
artificially  distributed  by  St.  Luke  to  suit  his 
subject-matter,  while  according  to  another,  and,  as 
it  seems  to  the  present  writer,  much  truer,  view 
they  are  not  due  to  the  sources  but  are  charac- 
teristic of  St.  Luke's  style,  and  therefore  appear  in 
the  connecting  links  between  the  narratives.  It 
is  possible  that  in  such  summaries  of  history  or 
teaching  as  we  get  in  i^*-'^  i**  etc.,  we  may  find, 
as  in  Ac,  the  marks  of  the  beginning  or  end  of 
documents  used.  Other  expressions,  like  elrer  Si 
(4"  O"*  etc.)  or  ir  iKtlrgTi  iiiiipf,  may  point  in  the 
same  direction,  but  they  occur  too  frequently  to  be 
safely  used  in  this  way. 

(2)  The  subject-matter  has  to  be  considered 
under  the  two  main  divisions  of  narrative  and  dis- 
course. The  additions  in  the  narrative  begin  with 
the  first  two  chapters,  and  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  Gospel.  Some  of  these  are  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  oral  tradition,  such  as  the  additional 
references  which  St.  Luke  makes  to  Herod  (e.^.  3^ 


9»  131 231^,  which  it  is  not  fanciful  to  connect  with 
Cbaz:>.  To  the  same  sort  of  tradition  may  be  due 
the  additions  which  we  find  in  the  narratives  of 
the  Passion  and  Kesurrection  (e.g.  22«T  »>  23«-»»-  »-»> 
etc.),  or  the  little  differences  of  detail  either  by 
way  of  addition  or  correction  which  we  find  in  the 
material  which  St.  Luke  has  in  common  with  the 
other  Gospels  (see  p.  165).  This  would  explain 
also  points  of  difference  in  the  order  in  which  the 
material  is  arranged  {e.g.  22^^*).  Wc  Jiave  also, 
finally,  to  take  into  account  cases  where  a  narra- 
tive is  preserved  in  St.  Luke,  but  in  a  form  quite 
independent  of  the  other  Gospels,  e.g.  those  of  4^ 

In  regard  to  the  discourses  we  find  very  puzzling 
phenomena.  A  large  amount  of  them  is  common 
to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  and  not  found  in  St. 
Mark.  These  are  no  doubt  due  to  some  such 
source  as  the  Adyia,  and  Sir  J.  Hawkins  (I.e. 
pp.  88,  89)  in  a  'tentative'  list  ascribes  some  72 
passages  to  this  source,  apart  from  the  passages 
derived  through  St.  Mark.  These  amount  to  some 
185  verses,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  Gospel. 
The  special  point  which  requires  notice  is  that  more 
than  two-thirds  of  this  material  appears  in  quite  a 
different  connexion  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 
There  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  supposition  that 
some  of  this  teaching  was  repeated  by  our  Lord  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  and  so  preserved  in  both 
places.  Thus  the  teaching  about  anxiety  occurs 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  6^  and  also  as  a 
corollary  to  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool  (Lk  12"). 
The  warning  against  serving  two  masters  occurs 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  6**)  and  also  as 
an  addition  to  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward 
(Lk  16>»).  As  a  rule,  St.  Matthew  has  collected 
together  (e.g.  ch.  10)  what  St.  Luke  has  pre- 
served in  connexion  with  separate  incidents  ;  but 
sometimes  the  reverse  has  happened,  as  in  the 
passage  beginning  Lk  12^.  The  'doublets'  al- 
ready referred  to  (see  p.  166),  which  occur  chiefiy 
in  the  discourses,  jure  another  perplexing  factor. 
These  have  been  most  fully  dealt  with  by  Sir  J 
Hawkins  (I.e.  pp.  64-92),  and  his  conclusions  have 
been  already  given. 

These  differences  in  regard  to  the  discourses  may 
or  may  not  have  been  due  to  the  use  of  a  special 
source  by  St.  Luke.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
some  special  source  for  a  large  part  of  the  material 
found  in  the  long  section  from  0"  onwards,  most 
of  which  is  recorded  with  only  the  vaguest  refer- 
ences to  time  and  place,  and  some  of  which  seems 
obviously  out  of  place,  e.g.  the  lament  over  Jeru- 
salem 13**,  while  in  other  places  there  are  marks  > 
of  a  grouping  which  regards  the  subject  dealt  with, 
such  as  prayer  or  the  responsibility  of  riches. 

The  most  elaborate  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
special  source  used  by  St.  Luke  is  that  of  Feine. 
He  regards  this  special  source  as  an  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  the  collection  of  discourses  common  to  St. 
Luke  with  St.  Matthew.  To  this  had  been  added 
(1)  a  number  of  discourses  and  parables,  (2)  a  series 
of  narratives.  Following  Lipsius,  he  regards  it  as 
a  Jewish-Christian  source,  perhaps  (I.e.  p.  154) 
originating  from  the  Jerusalem  community,  written 
in  Greek,  not  after  A.i>.  70,  and  later  than  the 
common  groundwork  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  tbis  section  would 
show  that  the  sources  which  St.  Luke  used  were 
as  follows : — Firstly,  he  follows,  over  a  large  part 
of  the  narrative,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  and  that 
probably  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it,  and  not 
merely  some  underlying  document. — Secondly,  the 
matter  common  to  St.  Luke  and  St.  Matthew,  not 
found  in  St.  Mark,  implies  a  common  written 
source,  and  that  requirement  is  to  be  satisfied  by 
the  hypothesis,  not  of  a  direct  use  of  St.  Matthew 
by  .c*  ^nke,  but  by  the  supposition  that  both  h<t.ve 
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nsed  some  one  collection,  or  moref  of  our  Lord's 
discourses. — Besides  these,  St:  Luke  seems  to  "have 
had  access  to  oral  tradition,  by  which'  he  corrects, 
or  supplements,  the  narratives  common  to  him  and 
the  others. — Lastly,  he  used,  especially  forchs.  1  and 
2  and  the  section  beginning  with  9*^,  ""yfi  °p«^iai 
■^-written  sources,  which  do  not  supply  'much  infor- 
mation  as  to  Galilee,  and  may  have  been'  con- 
nected in  origin  with  j[fims<demt  This  would  suit 
Feine's  view  that  -the  special  source  of  St.  Luke 
is  that  used  in  Ac  1-12,  and  would  explain  the 
points  of  contact  with  St.  John  noticed  above. 
There  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  view  that  this 
source  was  Ebionitic  in  character,  or  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  any  peculiar  and  one-sided  presentation 
of  the  history  and  teaching  of  our  Lord. 

5.  ST.  Luke  and  St.  Paul.— The  passages 
already  quoted  (Col  4»«,  2  Ti  4»,  Phllem")  are 
evidence  of  a  close  connexion  of  St.  Luke  with 
St.  Paul  at  Rome,  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  '  we- 
sections'  of  Ac,  St.  Luke  will  be  seen  to  have 
been  with  St  Paul  for  long  periods  together  be- 
tween the  date  of  Ac  16io  and  that  of  2  Tl  4".  To 
describe  this  intimate  relationship  many  different 
expressions  are  used  by  early  writers.  The 
Muratorian  Fragment  (as  emended  by  Westcott) 
says :  Zucas  Ute  medieut  post  ateentum  Ckristi  cum 
eiim  Paulus  quasi  ut  juris  studiosum  secundum 
adsumsisset  nomine  suo  ex  opinione  eonseripsU ; 
Irenaus  (^Hcer.  iiL  1}  says :  i  dxiXoi/tfot  Ila6\ov  t6  6v' 
iKtlrov  Krifn)w6iupor  e ja77Aioi>  ip  fiifiXlif  KartOtro,  and 
more  generally  describes  St  Lake  (Acer.  Ui.  10.  1, 
14.  12)  as  sectator  et  discipulus  apostolorum,  and 
inseparabilis  a  Paulo  et  cooperarius  eius  in  man- 
gelio  ;  Tertullian  (c.  Marc  iv.  2)  describes  St.  Paul 
as  St.  Luke's  illuminator,  and  (ib.  iv.  6)  says : 
Luece  digestum  Paulo  adscribere  solent.  Jerome 
(de  Vir.  Illustr.  §  7)  says  St  Luke  was  sectator 
apostoli  Pauli.  None  of  these  terms  seems  to 
imply  as  close  a  relationship  as  that  between  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Mark  in  refund  to  the  writing  of 
the  Gospel.  They  do  not  support  the  view  men- 
tioned by  Origen  (ap.  Eus.  HE  iii.  4,  vi.  25)  that 
the  expression  'according  to  my  Gospel'  (Bo  2^' 
16»,  2  Ti  2')  refers  to  that  of  St  Luke.  Nor  do 
they  lead  us  to  believe  that  St  Luke  derived  all 
or  most  of  his  information  from  St  Paul,  for  that 
would  be  contrary  to  his  own  words  in  his  preface. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason,  apart  from  the  'strong 
personal  affection  and  enthusiastic  admiration  for 
Paul'  manifest  in  Ac,  to  regard  the  third  Gospel 
as  Pauline,  in  the  sense  of  its  being  a  polemic 
in  favour  of  Pauline  doctrine,  or  a  '  revision  of  a 
hypothetical  one-sided  Pauline  primitive  Luke, 
written  with  a  conciliatory  aim'  (Baur,  Scholten, 
etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  main- 
tain (as  Jttngst,  8K,  1896,  p.  215  ft.)  that  there  are 
no  traces  of  Pauline  influence.  The  points  in 
which  this  influence  are  indicated  are  firstly  in  the 
actual  Greek  words  and  expressions  used,  secondly 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  teaching  is  presented. 
Thus,  in  regard  to  the  first  point,  while  the 
vocabularies  of  the  Gospels  give  32  words  fotmd 
only  in  St.  Mt  and  St  Paul,  22  found  only  in  St. 
Mark  and  St  Paul,  and  21  found  only  in  St  John 
and  St  Paul,  we  get  as  many  as  101  found  only  in 
St  Luke  and  St.  Paul.  Again,  of  the  'character- 
istic words  and  phrases '  which  mark  the  three  Syn- 
optists,  the  proportion  common  to  St  Paul  and  St. 
Matthew  is  rather  above,  and  to  St.  Paul  and  St 
Mark  rather  below  one-half,  while  nearly  two-thirds 
are  common  to  St  Luke's  Gospel  and  St  Paul.  These 
details  are  taken  from  Hawkins  {I.e.  p.  164  S.),  but 
the  points  of  language  common  to  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Luke  have  been  often  collected,  and  are  clearly 
and  most  fully  tabulated  In  Plummer  {Commentary 
on  St.  Luke,  p.  liv  ff.).  In  regard  to  the  actual 
teaching  conveyed  in  the  Gospel,  there  is  evidence 


that  many  leading  ideas  of  St.  Paul's  are  to  be 
found  in  St.  Luke.  Thus  both  agree  in  laying 
stress  on  the  universality  of  the  Gospel,  on  the 
need  of  rlims,  on  the  x^P"  shown  by  God  to  men, 
on  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Thus  there  are  many  points  of  contact  between 
St  Luke  and  St.  Paul,  both  in  the  language  they 
use  and  in  the  teaching  which  they  emphasize. 
Many  passages  have  been  set  side  by  side  to  show 
the  close  relation  of  St  Luke  to  St  Paul  (Resch, 
Aussercanonische  Paralleltexte,  p.  121 ;  Plummer, 
I.e.  p.  xliv  ;  Weiss,  I.e.  p.  312)  ;  from  among  them 
the  following  may  be  selected,  1  Th  5'=Lk  21", 
1  Co  ll«-«=Lk  22»'",  1  Co  16»=Lk  24«,  1  Ti  6'»= 
Lk  10',  1  Co  10"=Lk  IC,  Eph  6"=Lk  12". 

6.  St.  Luke  and  Josephus.— Thfe  relation  of 
St.  Luke  to  Josephus  has  been  discussed  in  regard 
to  Acts  (see  vol.  i.  p.  30),  and  for  the  Gospel  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  differences  '  are  only  conceiv- 
able on  the  supposition  of  independence.'  Belser, 
in  two  articles  in  the  Theologische  Quartalsehrift 
for  1805  and  1896,  shows  that  the  arguments  uf 
Krenkel  (Josephus  und  Lucas,  Leipzig,  1804)  to 
establish  a  connexion,  are  based  partly  on  resem- 
blances which  prove  nothing,  such  as  the  use  of 
words  like  ropeit<r8ai  and  ai(i>tiy,  partly  on  ex- 
pressions used  certainly  by  both  writers,  but  in 
different  senses.  The  literary  points  in  common 
are  sufficiently  explained  in  other  wvrs,  as,  for 
instance,  by  tiie  influence  of  the  LXX  on  both, 
while  many  of  the  alleged  instances  ore.  'the 
common  material  of  various  Greek  writers.'  When 
we  pass  from  the  language  used  to  the  facts  referred 
to  by  the  two  authors,  their  connexion  is  equally 
unproved.  Zahn  (Einl.  ii.  394  ff.)  shows  this  in 
regard  to  their  references  to  the  Census.  Both 
writers  mention  it,  but  the  area  which  it  concerned 
is  limited  in  Josephus  to  the  territory  of  Archelaus 
(AtU.  XVIII.  i.  1,  ii.  1 ;  BJvu.  viii.  1),  or  at  most 
extends  to  Syria  (Ant.  xvii.  xiii.  5),  and  is  not,  as 
in  Lk  21-*,  an  event  of  world-wide  importance. 
Again,  Josephus  seems  to  know  nothing  of  the 
official  position  of  Quirinius  in  Syria,  or  at  most 
only  Vilely  implies  it  'No  single  historical 
fact  of  Luke  finds  its  explanation  by  means  of  the 
hypothesis  that  he  has  read  Josephus.  On  the 
contrary,  he  often  shows  a  knowledge  clearly 
independent  of  Josephus  in  regard  to  historical 
events  of  the  time,  and  in  regard  to  persons'  more 
or  less  prominent '  (Zahn,  I.e.  p.  397).  As  instances 
may  be  quoted  the  facts  mentioned  in  Lk  8<  13* 
23".  These,  however,  only  show  that,  independ- 
ently of  Josephus,  St  Luke  had  detailed  informa- 
tion ;  they  do  not  disprove  a  use  of  Josephus.  The 
arguments  dealing  with  the  question  are  summed 
up  by  Clemen  in 'his  Chronologie  d.  Paul.  Briefe, 
Halle,  1893.  We  must  suppose  (with  Schtlrer)  either 
that  St.  Luke  did  not  use  Josephus  at  all,  or  that 
if  he  did  he  forthwith  forgot  what  he  bald  learnt 
from  him.  As  maintaining  a  connexion  between 
the  two  writers  may  be  quoted  Holtzmann,  Krenkel, 
Keim,  Hausrath,  and  others;  while  their  inde- 
pendence is  upheld  by  such  authorities  as  Schtlrer, 
Hamack,  and  Zahn.  In  the  words  of  the  last- 
named  we  need  not  use  further  argument  to 
support  the  view  that  'Luke  could  have  followed 
Josephus  as  an  authority  neither  in  historical 
matters  nor  in  his  Greek  style '  (I.e.  p.  897). 

7.  ST.  LUKE  AND  Mabcion.— It  is  generally 
admitted  by  all  scholars  at  the  present  day  that 
the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  was  the  foundation  of 
Marcion's  Gospel,  and  that  Mansion's  work  was 
not  enlarged  so  as  to  become  our  third  Gospel. 
Such  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  early  and  inde- 
pendent witnesses.  Thus  Ireneeus  (Hmr.  l.  xxvii. 
2)  speaks  of  Marcion  as  circumcidens  id  quod  est 
secundum  Lucam  evangelium,  and  (ib.  ill.  xii.  12) 
describes  Marcion  and  others  as  decurtantes  secun- 
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dum  Lueam  evangelium;  Tertullian  (c.  Marc.  I. 
10.  1)  speaks  of  Marcion  as  one  qui  evangelta 
corrogit.  The  same  is  trae  of  Epiphanius.  It  is 
only  in  quite  recent  times,  and  partly  on  grounds 
of  textual  criticism,  that  it  has  been  maintained, 
as  by  Baar  and  Ritschl,  that  Marcion's  was  the 
earlier  form ;  but  subsequent  investigations  have 
established,  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
the  statements  of  Iieneeus,  qaoted  above,  give  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  It  is  possible  to  reconstruct, 
almost  in  its  entirety,  from  the  quotations  of 
Tertullian  and  others,  the  form  of  Marcion's 
Gospel.  This  has  been  done  most  recently  by  Zahn 
(Getehiehte  des  Kanons,  i.  674  ff.,  ii.  409  ft.).  Omit- 
ting all  the  first  three  chapters  except  the  chrono- 
logical data  in  3',  Marcion  begins  with  4'S  and, 
except  for  one  or  two  small  omissions,  e.g.  T**^, 
goes  on  to  11".  Then,  ll»-w  (the  reference  to 
Jonah),  (ref.  to  OT  history),  13»-»  (the 

massacre  of  the  GalilMans),  13««»  16"-m  (prodigal 
son),  IT*-"*  IS*!-**  (announcement  of  the  Passion), 
(triumphal  entry),  20»->«  (wicked  hnsband- 
menl.  20»  »(ref8.  to  OT),  211-^»-«-h  221»-»«-«- 
8W8.  «Mi  24«-»,  are  all  omitted.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  Marcion's  Gospel  differs  from  that  of  St. 
Luke  almost  entirely  by  omission,  and  that  many 
of  the  omissions  are  sufficiently  explained  by 
Marcion's  dogmatic  views.  Such  minor  changes 
as  '  all  the  righteous '  for  '  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob  and  aJl  the  prophets'  (13^)  are  also  ex- 
plicable in  the  same  way.  The  omissions  amount 
in  all  to  some  300  verses.  Another  point  to  notice 
is  that  St.  Luke's  Gospel  and  Marcion's  agree  so 
closely  that  not  only  has  Marcion  preserved  almost 
all  the  sections  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  but  he  has 
kept  the  same  order.  In  settling  the  question 
which  of  the  two  documents  was  prior,  the  ques- 
tion of  style  is  decisive.  This  has  been  carefully 
worked  out  by  Sanday  (Qoipelt  in  the  Second 
Century,  eh.  vUi.),  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a  unity  of  style,  both  in  regard  to 
words  and  syntax,  so  that '  the  verified  peculiarities 
of  St.  Luke's  style  are  found  in  the  portions 
omitted  by  Marcion  in  a  proportion  of  more  than 
one  to  eaxsh  verse'  (I.e.  p.  220). 

But  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Marcion's 
work  is  only  an  abridgment  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
made  with  a  doctrinal  object,  the  text  preserved 
in  it  often  contains  readings  of  great  interest, 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  arbitrary  changes,  for 
they  are  supported  by  other  early  authorities. 
The  assertions  of  Epiphanius  {Hcer.  xlii.)  and 
Tertullian,  that  Marcion  altered  the  text  of  his 
authorities  to  suit  his  views,  must  be  qualified  by 
tJie  fact  that,  in  many  of  the  instances  mentioned, 
Marcion's  reading  finds  other  support,  and  repre- 
sents (according  to  Blass)  one  of  the  two  early 
recensions  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (see  above),  though 
not  always  'in  its  pure  form.'  Blass,  in  his 
edition  of  St.  Luke  (see  p.  xllU  ff.)  has  collected  to- 
gether the  passages  where  Marcion  departs  from  D 
and  other  authorities.  On  the  groimd  of  the  read- 
ings they  contain,  the  fragments  of  Marcion  may 
have  an  importance ;  but  they  throw  no  suspicion 
on  the  integrity  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  from  which 
they  are  extracted. 

8.  ST.  LtTKE's  STYLE.— The  verdict  of  Jerome 
(Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  xxiv.  100)  in  regard  to  St.  Luke's 
style  is  sermo  comptlor  est  et  secularem  redolet 
eloquenttam,  and  Renan  (£«•  £lvangiles,  ch.  xiii.) 
says  of  it  that  St.  Luke's  '  is  the  most  literary  of 
the  Gospels.'  The  opening  veises,  1'-*,  arrest  our 
attention  at  once  on  account  of  their  classical 
character,  and  offer  a  strong  contrast  to  the  verses 
which  follow,  which  are  marked  by  a  number  of 
Hebraisms.  This  combination  of  characteristics 
is  traceable  in  varying  degrees  throughout  the 
(rospel,  hut  it  seems  a  little  fanciful  to  suggest 


that  St.  Luke  'has  in  places  allowed  his  style  to 
be  Hebraistic  because  he  felt  that  such  a  style  was 
appropriate  to  the  subject-matter.'  It  will  be 
necessary  to  say  something  as  to  St.  Luke's  char- 
acteristics of  style  in  regard  to  vocabulary  and 
syntax,  and  then  to  notice  some  points  connected 
with  the  Hebraistic  usages. 

(o)  An  examination  of  St  Luke's  vocabulary 
shows  that  he  uses  a  very  large  number  of  words 
not  found  in  any  other  NT  writer.  Sir  John 
Hawkins*  (l.c.  p.  162  S.)  gives  the  number  of 
words  peculiar  to  tbe  Gospel  as  261,  which  number 
is  increased  by  471  if  we  add  words  used  only  in 
the  Gospel  and  the  Acts.  If  we  further  analyze 
the  character  of  these  peculiar  words,  we  find  that 
not  quite  three-fourths  of  them  occur  in  the  LXX, 
St.  Luke  showing  himself  more  familiar  with  the 
vocabulary  of  the  LXX  than  St.  Matthew  or  St. 
Mark.  Out  of  the  same  total  of  peculiar  words  38 
are  marked  as  non-classical,  i.e.  'not  occurring  in 
Greek  writers  earlier  than  tiie  Christian  era' ;  the 
proportion  of  non-classical  words  is  therefore  about 
onfr«eventh,  which  is  the  same  as  that  in  St. 
Matthew,  and  very  much  smaller  than  that  in  St. 
Mark.  But  these  figures  do  not  adequately  repre- 
sent the  classical  colouring  of  St  Luke's  style, 
which  may  be  illustiated  in  almost  every  narrative 
which  he  has  in  common  with  St  Matthew  and  St 
Mark,  by  his  rejection  of  a  non-claasical  word  or  ex- 
pression in  favour  of  one  which  is  classical.  Thus, 
to  take  a  few  illustrations,  KaraKtliuroi  ivar  (6*)  is 
preferred  to  the  (rvmriKeiyro  of  Mt  O^o  and  Mk  2>* : 
twice  (4**  8")  a  more  classical  expression  is  adopted 
for  St  Mark's  expression  Mfxarot  iy  intiimTi 
iKtMfiTif;  St  Luke  avoids  (with  St  Matthew)  the 
tinclassical  word  Kfidpfiarot  (Mk  2*-  u) ;  To/mXcXifM- 
fUnt  is  preferred  to  waptiXvrucit.  Ouier  instances 
will  be  found  in  Plimimer  (I.e.  p.  11)  or  Zahn  ({.c. 
ii.  410).  A  very  striking,  because  obviously  un- 
premeditated, illustration  of  the  classical  character 
of  St  Luke's  vocabulary  will  be  found  by  examin- 
ing in  a  concordance  the  distribution  of  the  use  of 
Tf  in  the  books  of  the  NT.  Besides  the  greater 
purity  in  choice  of  words,  as  compared  with  those 
used  by  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark,  another  char- 
acteristic of  St  Luke's  vocabulary  is  bis  use  of 
iiri«^lni».l  tff^f  This  point  has  been  carefully 
examined  by  Hobart  (TTie  Medical  Language  of 
8t.  Luke,  London,  1882),  who  has  made  a  long  list 
of  words  which  in  the  NT  occur  chiefly  pr  solely  in 
St.  Luke,  and  are  also  found  in  Greiek  medical 
writers.  Plummer  (l.e.  p.  Ixiv)  points  out  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  these  words  occur  in  the 
LXX,  and  may  have  come  to  St  Luke  through 
that  channel,  while  he  allows  a  large  retiduum, 
which,  taken  together,  point  to  a  familiarity  with 
medical  terms  which  would  be  nattiral  in  '  the 
beloved  plggiciM,'  As  illustrations  may  be  quoted 
rvrex^M^^  rvprry>  /iryaXy,  4'* ;  ii/uSarUt,  lO*  ;  ivrif  if 
^iva  ToO  ttXiiarot,  S**  ;  KpairiXri,  21**.  Another  point 
in  regard  to  St  Luke's  vocabulary  is  the  amount 
common  to  him  and  St  Paul,  which  has  been 
alluded  to  above  (see  p.  168).  The  last  character- 
istic which  need  here  be  noticed  is  St  Luke's 
fondness  for  compound  words,  e.g.  rpoa-arapalrtir, 
itrturifixtirSai,  etc. 

(6)  In  regard  to  St  Luke's  syntax,  a  number  of 
usages  recur  so  frequently  that  they  may  be 
regarded  as  characteristic.  Thus  rpdt  with  the 
accusative  is  preferred  to  the  simple  dative  after 
verbs  of  saying.  This  construction  occurs  161 
times  in  the  Gospel  and  Acts,  and  26  times  in  the 
rest  of  the  NT.  Another  noteworthy  usage  is  that 
of  ylmiuu  followed  by  xal,  a  finite  verb,  or  an 
infinitive  ;  these  are  almost  confined  to  St.  Luke, 
in  whose  writings  they  are  found  more  than  60 

•  Plnmmer  (I.e.  p.  Ill),  Aillowin;  Tbajrer's  LeiHcon,  p.  T08, 
gives  tho  number  rather  differently. 
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times.  His  use  of  the  optative,  a  mood  com- 
paratively rare  in  the  NT,  is  also  remarkable.  In 
regard  to  conjunctions,  his  fondness  for  re,  espe- 
cially in  Ac,  has  been  already  noticed  ;  he  shares 
with  St.  Paul  a  fondness  for  the  expression  Si  xal. 
These  may  be  taken  as  illustrations  of  points  in 
St.  Luke's  syntax.  Complete  lists  will  be  found 
in  Plummer's  Commentary,  which  is  particularly 
good  and  full  on  the  linguistic  side,  and  in  the 
work  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  already  quoted,  as  well 
as  in  the  older  books  of  Gersdorf,  Vogel,  and 
Holtzmann. 

(c)  The  Hebraisms  have  attracted  especial  atten- 
tion in  St.  Luke  because  of  the  purity  of  his  own 
style.  Their  distribution  is  not  altogether  ex- 
plained by  saying  that  St.  Luke  has  preserved 
them  as  he  found  them  in  his  sources,  for  if  they 
had  offended  his  ear  he  would  no  doubt  have 
removed  them,  with  the  same  freedom  which  he 
has  shown  generally  in  regard  to  the  use  of  his 
authorities.  It  is  pointed  out  by  Zahn  {I.e.  ii.  400) 
that  these  He'braistic  turns  of  expression  are  used 
in  the  editorial  links  between  the  narratives,  and 
in  these  places  must  be  due  to  St.  Luke  himself. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  expression  xai  iyivtro 
Kal  .  .  .  OT  tyivtro  St.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that,  though  St.  Luke,  no  doubt,  did  preserve  the 
Aramaic  expressions  of  his  sources,  or  may  even 
(as  in  the  first  two  chapters)  have  directly  imitated 
the  style  of  the  LXX,  yet  his  Hebraisms  are  in  the 
main  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  style  of  the  LXX, 
and  not  only  (as  we  have  already  seen)  with  its 
vocabulary.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  number  of 
Hebraistic  usages  is  very  large  in  St.  Luke,  and 
they  are  scattered  over  tiie  whole  Gospel.  Besides 
the  uses  of  ylmnai,  already  mentioned,  we  may 
notice  his  periphrastic  use  of  the  participle,  his 
use  of  lSo6  and  Kal  ISoi,  such  genitives  as  i  xpir^t 
r^t  iSixlas  (18^),  or  i  oUoySftos  rijt  iSixlat  (16^),  and  ! 
circumlocutions  by  means  of  words  like  ■rp6<ruTov,  ' 
xc'p,  vrd/ia,  etc.,  as  in  the  expression  irpi  irpoaiinrov 
(7"  9M). 

9.  St.  LUKE'9  Pkeface.— This  is  so  unique  in 
cliaracter  as  to  claim  separate  special  notice. 
Lagarde,  in  his  Psalterium  iuxta  Hebrceos  Hier- 
onymi,  tried  to  show  that  St.  Luke's  is  modelled 
on  that  of  Dioscorides  in  his  Materia  Mediea. 
There  does  not  seem,  however,  to  be  much  more 
resemblance  than  would  be  natural  in  two  cases 
where  the  writers  were  referring  to  the  work  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  same  field,  and  therefore 
used  a  number  of  similar  words.  The  dedication, 
though  unique  in  form,  as  far  as  the  NT  is  con- 
cerned, is  in  itself  only  an  instance,  as  Zahn  tell» 
us,  of  a  custom  which  prevailed  widely  at  that 
time  among  Greeks  and  Romans. 

What  is  of  more  importance  for  us  is  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  preface  in  regard  to  the  early 
narratives  of  our  Lord's  life,  in  reference  to  St. 
Luke's  use  of  his  materials,  and  other  similar 
questions.  The  exact  meaning  of  each  of  the 
more  important  words  has  been  closely  investigated, 
as  well  as  the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn 
from  them.  This  haS  been  done  most  recently  by 
Blass  in  his  Philology  of  the  Gospels.  The  follow- 
ing points  deserve  attention:  (1)  Many  had  before 
St.  Luke  attempted  to  'restore  from  memory' 
(Blass)  a  continuous  narrative,  not  necessarily 
written  (Siiiyittut,  see  Liddell  and  Scott).  The  word 
irtx'tfnia-a)'  does  not  necessarily  imply  (as  Origen) 
an  unfavourable  criticism  of  these  '  attempts,'  and 
in  the  Kal  iiiol  of  v.'  St.  Luke  puts  himself  on  the 
same  footing  as  these  predecessors.  (2)  These 
accounts  were  all  second-hand,  and  handed  down  i 
orally  (so  Zahn  argues  from  -rapiSoirav),  but  based 
on  the  evidence  of  those  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  I 
from  the  beginning  (i.e.  of  our  Lord's  public  | 


ministry).  Are  we  precluded  by  these  words  from 
supposing  that  amongst  the  Sarrff^f  of  t.^  was 
any  apostolic  narrative  ?  (3)  St.  Luke,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  at  some  earlier  date  carefully  investi- 
gated all  the  facts  to  the  very  beginning  {ivueet 
perhaps  goes  further  back  than  dx  ipxrii),  ventures 
to  write,  and  that  (4)  KaSeiflt,  i.e.  either  a  continuous 
narrative  in  contrast  with  a  number  of  narratives 
of  separate  events,  or  a  complete  account  in  con- 
trast with  accounts  marked  by  omissions.  The 
word  does  not  necessarily,  or  probably,  imply  an 
order  of  time.  (6)  St.  Luke's  purpose  in  writing 
was  to  supply  Theophilus,  as  yet,  perhaps,  not  a 
Christian,  with  a  convincing  account  of  the  things 
in  which  he  had  been  instructed. 

The  exact  meaning  of  almost  every  word  has 
been  pressed  in  one  direction  or  another,  and  corre- 
sponcUogly  divergent  inferences  have  been  made. 

10.  PURPOSE  AND  AEEANGEMENT  OF  THE  GOS- 
PEL.— ^The  primary  pu>7N>«e  of  the  Gospel  (as  well 
as  of  the  Acts)  is  stated  in  the  preface,  namely, 
that  Theophilus  may  have  full  knowledge  in  re- 
gard to  the  truth  of  the  accounts  given  to  him  in 
the  teaching  which  bad  been  impa^rted  orally — Im 
triypift  vtpl  t!*  KarrixiOv^  \iywy  r jjv  d<r4>d\ttar.  What 
was  intended  for  a  single  person  was  adapted  for 
others  in  similar  circumstances,  and  so  St.  Luke 
may  have  sent  out  the  Gospel  in  a  second  form  (as 
Blass  holds),  though  it  has  been  said  Above  that 
this  is  unlikely,  and  not  required  by  Ibe  facts  of 
the  case,  so  far  as  the  Gospel  is  concerned.  The 
principle  of  arrangement  is  abo  stated  in  the> 
preface,  in  the  word  Ka$t(^t.  but  the  interpretationV 
to  be  put  upon  the  word  is  doubtful,  and  has  to 
be  gathered  from  the  Gosp<>l  itsell 

(o)  Purpose. — ^The  ftost  point  wiiich  may  be> 
regarded  as  significant  of  St.  Luke's  purpose  is  the ' 
way  in  which  the  facts  are  definitely  brought  intoy 
connexion  with  secular  history.  He  alone  among 
the  NT  writers  mentions  a  Roman  emperor  by 
name  (2>  .S^,  Ac  ll^s  18*)..  and  in  Ac  other  Roman 
oflBcials,  whose  names  would  fix  the  dates,  to  some 
extent  at  any  rate.  Another  point  which  would 
help  to  carry  conviction  (Zahn,  I.e.  ii.  375,  391)  is 
the  relatively  large  number  of  personal  names,  not 
only  of  prominent  actors,  but  also  of  those  of 
secondary  iraf)ortance  {e.g.  2i-  ^  3i- »  8^  19^  24'»). 
Again,  it  «  a  noteworthy  characteristic^  of  St. 
Luke  that,  while  St.  MatthevfsecmSTo^oUect  our -J 
lArd's  teaching  together,  he  keeps  the  sayings  in' 
what  must  have  been  their  original  setting,  and  i 
emphasizes  the  circumstances  which  called  them 
forth.  This  may  best  be  illustrated  from  the  way 
in  which  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  St.  Matthew 
is  scattered  over  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  This  greater 
definiteness  of  circumstance  could  not  fail  to  im- 
press Theophilus,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
conviction  is  more  important  than  definiteness  of 
place  or  time,  which  St.  Luke,  in  the  Gospel,  as 
in  the  Acts,  often  cannot  give.  In  these  ways 
Theophilus  would  see  the  work  of  '  the  critic  who 
has  had  diligent  inquiry  made  in  regard  to  the 
external  facts  of  the  history,  and  the  historian  who 
makes  every  effort  to  bring  his  figures  out  of  the 
gloom  of  vague  tradition  into  the  clear  light 
of  reality.'  Another  point  which  St.  Luke  em- 
phasizes  is  the  impression  which  our  Lora's  teach- 
ing  and  acts  made  on  those  who  were  present ;  and" 
just  as  St.  John,  in  order  to  instil  '  the  belief  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,'  is  careful 
to  record  the  impression  made  by  our  Lord's  work, 
so  St.  Luke  lays  stress  on  the  \vay  in  which  our 
Lord's  hearers  were  affected  (e.g.  4"  9+*  18*'  19"" 
etc.),  where  these  points  are  not  mentioned  by  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  Again,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  St.  Luke,  all  through  the  Gospel,  has 
in  mind  the  points  on  which  a  Gentile  reader  would 
want  further  information  or  would  feel  greater  or 
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less  interest,  or  would  be  more  or  less  impressed, 
and  so  we  meet  with  explanations,  we  find  teaching 
of  special  Jewish  interest  ignored  or  curtailed,  and 
methods  of  argument  such  as  appeal  to  the  OT 
dropped.  These  are  all  illustrated  in  the  next 
section  of  this  article. 

We  see,  then,  how  the  °'Trfiflfi°^  pn|-p/^c^  of  the 
Gospel  seems  to  be  carried  out  as  the  narrative 
proceeds,  and  we  may  add  that  probably  St.  Luke 
endeavoured  to  make  his  work  as  conujlete  as 
possible,  and  did  not  omit  facts  or  sayings  as 
irrelevant  to  his  immediate  object  of  convincing 
Theopbilus. 

Other  objects  have  been  assigned  to  St.  Luke 
of  a  polemical  or  conciliatory  character,  but  the 
features  of  the  Gospel  referred  to  below  show  that 
it  will  be  difiBcult  to  make  a  completely  conslsteut 
theory  on  these  hypotheses. 

(6)  In  considering  St  Luke's  arrangement  of  his 
Gospel,  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  followed  in 
the  main  the  sources  which  he  used,  unless  he  had 
any  occasion  to  think  these  were  incorrect,  or 
unless  his  special  purpose  required  him  to  deviate 
from  them  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  And  so  we 
find  that  over  large  stretches  of  the  narrative  the 
order  of  events  follows  exactly  that  of  St.  Mark. 
(1)  After  the  first  two  chapters  comes  the  narra- 
tive of  our  Lord's  baptism  and  temptation.  Here 
St.  Luke's  independence  of  arrangement  is  seen  in 
the  way  in  which  he  finishes  the  history  of  John 
the  Baptist  before  beginning  the  account  of  our 
Lord's  ministry.  The  most  important  deviation 
at  this  period  of  the  narrative  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
previous  journey  through  Galilee,  implied  in  the 
word  lnt4<rT(>efifv,  4'*.  ITie  next  point  to  notice  is 
the  visit  to  Nazareth,  4i'>-a).  in  this  account  the 
reference  to  miracles  at  Capernaum  (4^)  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  is  inserted  out  of  chronological 
order,  unless  we  suppose  these  miracles  to  have 
happened  on  the  circuit  in  Galilee  just  mentioned. 
In  Capernaum  is  introduced  as  if  it  had  not 
been  mentioned  before,  which  suppoils  what  has 
just  been  said.  (2)  4"-0i' — St.  Luke's  order  follows 
St.  Mark's  (l^M)'*)  exactly,  save  for  the  section 
51-U  which  records  the  call  of  the  disciples  and  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  But  there  are  marks 
of  independence  :  thus  St.  Luke  assigns  no  time 
or  place  to  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  (S''*-)! 
unless  the  connexion  with  the  call  of  Levi  (S*') 
fixes  it.  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew  drflnitely  fix 
it  at  Capernaum.  Again,  the  two  cases  which 
touch  Sabbath  otservance  (6'  and  fi')  St.  Luke 
assigns  definitely  to  two  different  Sabbaths,  St. 
Mark  apparently  to  the  same.  (3)  6*'-8* — the 
record  seems  to  agree  generally  with  St.  Matthew. 
Thus  in  both  the  discourse  on  the  Moimt  (or  Plain), 
d?'*-^  is  followed  by,  and  in  both  definitely  con- 
nected with,  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant 
(omitted  by  St.  Mark).  St.  Luke  adds  the  incident 
at  Xain  on  the  next  day  (?  ;  var.  lec.  7"),  and  then 
in  both  St.  Luke  and  St.  Matthew  the  message  of 
John  the  Baptist  follows,  but  with  no  reference  as 
to  time.  The  incident  at  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee  follows  (7*),  but  with  no  note  of  time. 
The  section  closes  (8'-*)  with  a  circuit  of  Galilee, 
ir  T(?  KoflcJ^s.  (4)  8i-0"— St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark 
(4'-6")  agree,  but  St.  Luke  leaves  out  Mk  S^", 
and  inserts  later  Mk  :{28-a).  Here  St.  Matthew 
seems  to  support  St.  Luke's  order.  As  to  Mk  3^1-", 
the  visit  of  our  lord's  mother,  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke  put  it  on  the  same  day  as  the  parable  of 
the  Sower,  but  St.  Matthew  records  it  before,  St. 
Luke  after,  the  parable.  They  all  agree  in  insert- 
ing here  the  parable  of  the  vSower,  but  St.  Matthew 
records  the  '  other  parables '  and  the  private 
explanation  to  His  disciples,  which  are  only 
mentioned  in  St.  Mark  (4'53  *t).  The  narratives 
here  diverge,  because  the  crossing  of  the  lake,  the 


storm,  the  events  in  Gadara  are  put  much  earlier 
in  St.  Matthew  (8"*^-),  in  connexion  perhaps  with 
the  first  visit  to  Capernaum.  St.  Mark,  however, 
connects  these  definitely  (4")  with  the  parable, 
while  St.  Luke,  perhaps  having  St.  Mark  and  also 
the  order  of  St.  Matthew  before  him,  records  this 
in  the  same  place  as  St.  Mark,  but  (8^2)  with  a 
vague  reference  to  '  one  of  the  days.'  It  is  possible 
that  St.  Luke  has  acted  in  exactly  the  same  way 
with  regard  to  the  events  which  follow  in  St. 
Matthew  (the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  the  call  of 
Levi,  the  discourse  on  fasting,  Mt  0'-'^)  after  the 
return  from  Gadara,  but  are  in  St.  Luke  and  St. 
Mark  given  earlier.  Here,  again  (5i'),  St.  Luke 
avoids  the  need  of  reconciling  the  accounts  by 
taking  refuge  in  the  phrase  'on  one  of  the  days.' 
The  narratives  then  proceed  together  (but  St. 
Matthew  8"  definitely  adheres  to  his  order,  for  he 
connects  what  follows  with  the  call  of  Levi),  but 
St  Matthew  adds  to  the  healing  of  Jairus'  daughter 
and  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  two 
miracles,  9^-**,  which  he  assigns  to  the  same  day. 
Then  follows  a  departure  from  Capernaum  (Mk  e'-«) 
to  Nazareth,  and  a  circular  journey  through  Gali- 
lee mentioned  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark, 
though  the  reason  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
miracle  recorded  only  by  St.  Matthew  (9*1)  requir- 
ing his  withdrawal.  In  this  connexion  (though 
St  Luke  does  not  state  the  time)  occurs  the  mission 
of  the  Twelve,  followed  by  Herod's  comments  on 
the  result  of  that  mission.  St.  Luke  omits  the 
account  of  John's  death  (which  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  here  insert).  With  the  withdrawal  to 
Bethsaida  (which  St.  Matthew  attributes  to  the 
news  of  John  the  Baptist's  death)  and  the  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand  this  section  closes  (9").  (5) 
Here  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  give  in  general 
agreement  a  long  section  (Mt  ^4^W'^,  Mk  6«-8»), 
narrating  a  return  to  Gennesaret,  a  visit  to  Phoeni- 
cia, a  return  through  Decapolis  to  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand,  a  crossing 
by  ship  and  back,  and  (Mk  only)  a  visit  to  Beth- 
saida. All  this  is  practically  omitted  by  St.  Lnke, 
except  for  one  or  two  sayings  which  he  records  in 
another  connexion.  (6)  At  9^  the  three  narra- 
tives proceed  together  in  recording,  exactly  in  the 
same  order,  the  confession  of  St  Peter  (the  scene 
of  which  St  Luke  does  not  mention),  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Passion,  the  Transfiguration,  the 
lunatic  boy,  another  announcement  of  His  death, 
and  the  dispute  as  to  who  should  be  fcreatest  (the 
scene  of  which  St.  Luke  again  does  not  mention). 
With  this  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  connect  a 
discussion  as  to  offences  which  St  Luke  puts  much 
later,  and  distributes  (17>  »  14»*  (7)  The 

section  beginning  with  9*'  is  independent  of  the 
other  accounts,  as  far  as  18".  All  the  narratives 
(Mt  19',  Mk  10',  Lk  9*')  agree  in  making  our  Lord 
leave  Galilee  at  this  stage,  and  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  add  'for  Peraea.'  St.  Luke  mentions  a 
journeying  to  Jerusalem  several  times  during  the 
section,  e.g.  flsi-M  IS^i  ^  17",  and  St  John  (7^  10« 
117- tells  us  of  visits  to  Jerusalem  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood and  withdrawals  again  ;  and  so  some,  e.g. 
Wieseler  and  EUicott,  have  supposed  that  St.  Luke 
here  gives  us  the  narrative  of  three  definite  jour- 
neys to  Jerusalem.  But  St.  Luke  in  this  section 
impresses  upon  us  so  often  his  uncertainty  as  to 
time  and  place,  that  a  chronological  sequence  seems 
out  of  the  question ;  and  in  certain  chapters  it  is 
obvious  that  the  subject  of  prayer,  or  riches,  or 
something  similar,  is  the  link  which  holds  the 
narrative  together.  The  proposal  of  Mr.  Halcombe 
{The  Displaced  Section  of  St.  Luke,  Cambridge, 
188H)  to  remove  bodily  a  small  part  of  this  section, 
namely  11"-1.3'^',  and  to  insert  it  after  8'-^-,  involves 
an  impossible  act  of  violence  to  textual  evidence 
with  a  very  slight  improvement  from  the  point  of 
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view  of  harmonizing  the  narratives.  (8)  At  17'' 
the  narratives  unite  again,  and  go  on  to  the  end 
of  18*' ;  but  St.  Matthew  and  St  Mark  are  inde- 
pendent in  details,  and  St.  Luke  adds  the  incident 
of  ZacchsBus,  and  the  parable  of  the  Pounds  (19'-^. 
(9)  At  19»  the  account  of  the  triumphal  entry 
begins,  and  from  here  on  to  the  end  of  the  Gospel 
the  question  of  arrangement  does  not  need  to  be 
considered,  though  even  in  the  events  of  the  last 
week  we  may  notice  (e.g.  20i)  the  same,  indefinite- 
ness  as  to  time,  and  resort  to  summaries  (e.g.  19*' 
21*^).  The  main  facts  recorded  are  the  same  in  all, 
though  there  are,  of  course,  additions  and  omissions 
in  St.  Luke's  account  as  in  the  others.  Blass 
{Philology  of  the  Oogpelt)  and  Renss  assume  that 
a  different  source  has  been  used  here  also,  and 
certainly  St.  Luke  is  independent  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark  in  the  form  in  which  he  gives  the 
eschatological  discourses.  The  general  order  of 
events  is,  however,  the  same,  as  must  necessarily 
have  been  the  case.  Here  and  there  St.  Luke 
seems  to  have  intentionally  put  together  events 
separate  in  time  and  place.  Thus  St.  Peter's 
denials  are  placed  together  in  order  'to  add  force 
to  the  episode '  (Lightfoot),  and  in  the  account  of 
the  appearances  after  the  resurrection  St.  Luke 
seems  to  have  summarized  and  put  them  all  on 
the  day  of  the  resurrection,  though  he  cannot 
from  his  acquaintance  with  St  Paul  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  events  of  1  Co  15»-'.  . 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  main  St  Luke  folloW 
I  order  of  the  framework  found  in  St  Mark.,^^ 
Are  we  in  a  position  now  to  say,  looking  back  over 
the  Gospel,  what  St.  Luke  meant  when  he  purposed 
to  write  naSt^t  ?  Various  theories  as  to  St  Luke's 
principle  of  arrangement  have  been  put  forward. 
Flummer  (2.c.  p.  zxzvi  £f.)  says,  'we  may  assert 
with  some  confidence  that  Luke  generally  aims  at 
chronological  order.*  Weiss  ({.c.  p.  801)  says  the 
evangelist  'has  attempted  to  divide  Jesus'  public 
ministry  into  work  in  Galilee,  outside  Gtelilee,  and 
in  Jerusalem.'  Another  aspect  is  represented  by 
Godet  and  Westcott  The  former  {Biblical  Studies, 
p.  43)  regards  the  Gospel  as  giving  an  account  of 
the  'organic  growth  of  the  person  and  of  the 
work,'  and  Westcott  {Introd.  to  the  Sttidy  of  the 
Gospels,  ch.  vii.  note  G)°  gives  an  elaborate  analysis 
based  on  a  general  development  of  ideas  such  as 
'marks  of  the  future  Church,'  'the  universal 
Church,'  etc.  Zahn  {I.e.  ii.  366)  thinks  that  'the 
chronological  exactness  is  not  a  clearly  marked 
principle  in  the  representation,'  but  that,  'in  con- 
trast with  the  disconnected  narratives  of  single 
incidents,'  St.  Luke's  object  is  to  give  Theophilus 
'a  continuous  representation  of  the  history,  in 
which  the  earlier  prepares  the  way  for  the  later, 
and  makes  it  intelligible.' 

11.  CHAEACTEEI8TIC8  OF  THE  GO8PEL.— These 

must  depend  in  this,  as  in  any  other  work,  partly 
on  the  nature  and  extent  of  tite  sources  to  which 
the  writer  alludes  in  his  preface  and  the  use  he 
makes  of  them,  partly  on  his  consideration  of 
the  readers  for  whom  the  Gospel  was  intended, 
partly  on  his  own  personality.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  say  to  which  of  these  causes  the  difierent 
cluuracteristics  are  to  be  assigned:  thus  the  selec- 
tion of  particular  incidents  may  be  due  to  the 
personal  interest  of  St  Luke,  or  to  considers^ 
tion  for  the  readers  he  wished  to  interest,  or  it 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  of  his  finding  them 
in  the  sources  he  used.  The  following  are  among 
the  most  important  characteristics  which  have 
attracted  attention  in  the  Gospel.  Some  of  them 
have  been  alluded  to  already.. 

That  St.  Luke  wrote  for  Gentiles  is  clear.  A 
number  of  technical  terms  are  explained.  Thus 
we  find  miuK6t  (7*>  10"*  etc.)  instead  of  ypaitimrtit, 
hriVTirrfi  where  the  other  evangelists  have  some 


other  word  {e.g.  8**).  Hebrew  names  are  trans- 
lated :  e.g.  To\yo0i  (23»")  and  Kavamltt  {6^).  The 
position  of  places,  especially  in  Palestine,  is  often 
defined,  e.g.  i'^  8*"  23".  Expressions  which  might 
be  misunderstood  by  Gentile  readers  are  modMed 
or  added  to :  thus  (^)  in  the  account  of  the  Trans- 
figuration utreiufi^deri  (Mt,  Mk)  becomes  iyirtro.  . . 
trepor.  The  appeals  to  the  OT  are  very  few,  and 
the  quotations  from  it  are  found  for  the  most 
part  in  the  sayings  of  our  Lord  {e.g.  4*-'  T"  etc.), 
which  are  reproduced  by  St.  Luke  from  his  authori- 
ties, or  are  reminiscences  of  the  LXX,  with  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  was  very  familiar.  There  are 
only  five  references  to  prophecy,  and  of  these  only 
one  (3*)  occurs  in  the  narrative  of  St  Luke.  Points 
in  our  Lord's  teaching  which  would  have  no  in- 
terest for  Gentile  readers  are  altogether  passed 
over  or  curtailed.  Thus  the  teaching,  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  as  to  the  relation  of  the  new  to 
the  old  Law  is  omitted ;  so  also  is  the  denunciation  / 
of  the  Jews  for  observing  the  'tradition'  at  the 
expense  of  the  Law  (Mt  16',  Mk  7') ;  the  rebuke 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  (Mt  ZS")  is  very 
much  shortened.  The  frequent,  allusions  to  the 
universalitj/  of  the  Gospel  are  to  be  explained  by 
the  same  reference  to  Gentile  readers.  St  Luke 
alone  quotes  in  full  (S*-')  the  prophecy  of  Is  40* — 
'  All  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God ' — a  prophecy 
which  all  the  evangelists  connect  with  John  the 
Baptist  Our  Lord's  first  recorded  teaching  (4**") 
emphasizes  the  admission  of  Gentiles  to  privileges 
at  the  hands  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  while  His  last, 
explanation  of  the  Scriptuies  at  Emmaua  (24'") 
showed  that  '  repentance  and  forgiveness  of  sins 
were  to  be  preached  to>  all  nations,  beginning  at 
Jerusalem.'  Between  these  limits  a  number  of 
passages  and  incidents  might  be  quoted  to  estab- 
lish this  characteristic  of  the  Gospel,  e.g.  lO^"'- 
IS'*  etc.  In  accordance  with  this,  we  find  a 
'marked  antipathy  to  exdusiveness  and  intoler- 
ance' (Plummer),  and  stress  laid  on  those  quali- 
fications for  entrance  to  the  kingdom,  which  it  is 
open  to  all  without  distinction  of  bbth  to  attain. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Gospel  is  not  anti-Jewish, 
though  the  Jews  are  strongly  condemned  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  that  in  parts  of  the  Gospel 
peculiar  to  St  Luke,  e.g.  lO"  **  16»  etc.  Jewish 
expressions  are  often  kept  in  parables  or  teaching 
found  only  in  St.  Luke,  and  the  regard  for  temple 
worship  and  observance  of  the  law  is  not  depreci- 
ated. All  the  rites  of  the  law  are  fulfilled  in  our 
Lord's  case  (2«i  etc.) :  He  is  the  '  Son  of  David '  (18» 
etc. ) :  The  commands  of  the  Jewish  law  are  to  be 
observed  (6"  17'<  etc.) ,  and  are  of  lasting  importance  ■ 
(16»  18»  etc.).  In  all  these  and  similar  cases  St 
Luke  may  have  been  preserving  only  the  language 
of  his  sources,  but,  if  his  purpose  had  been  to 
depreciate  Judaism,  he  would  no  doubt  have  acted 
as  Marcion  did  towards  the  allusions  to  the  OT 
which  he  found  in  St  Luke's  Gospel,  and  removed 
them. 

In  regard  to  the  way  in  which  he  uses  his  sources, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  St.  Luke  '  avoids  dupli- 
cates on  principle '  (Weiss,  Jntroduetion,  Eng.  tr. 
ii.  300),  and  thus  gives  no  account  of  the  cursing  of 
the  barren  fig  tree  (Mk  11",  Mt  21>")  because  he 
has  already  narrated  a  similar  event  in  IS"^-,  does 
not  mention  the  anointing  of  Mk  14>,  Mt  26« 
because  of  the  narrative  of  7'"''',  and  so  on.  But 
this  supposed  characteristic  of  '  Sparsamkeit '  (as 
Storr  calls  it),  which  may  be  illustrated  by  many 
other  omissions  of  St.  Luke  (such  as  the  passing 
over  of  the  miracle  of  the  4000),  has  to  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  numerous  cases 
where  St  Luke  does  not  show  this  tendency. ' 
Thus  we  have  a  twofold  dispute  as  to  who  should 
be  the  greatest  9^  22^ ;  in  regard  to  the  miracles 
and  parables  we  find  similar  cases  of  repetition; 
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and  the  so-called '  doublets  '(e.  jr.  8" = 11" ;  14" = 18") 
show  that  not  only  in  the  narratives,  but  in  our 
Lord's  words,  the  same  c^iactensticof  repetition  is 
found.  Other  instances  may  be  fou5!IH»44«iillner, 
I.e.  p.  xxviii,  and  Hawlcins,  Horae  Synopticce,  pp. 
04  fi.  Another  characteristic  of  the  Gospel  is  a 
vagueness  as  to  time  and  place,  even  in  cases  where 
the  other  narratives  are  more  definite.  This  vague- 
ness may  be  illustrated  from  5?^"  etc.,  is  perhaps 
most  marked  in  the  section  O"*'-,  and  extends  even 
to  the  account  of  the  passion,  e.g.  20K  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  noted  that  St.  Luke  very  frequently 
connects  sayings  of  our  Lord  with  the  occasion  tnhich 
called  thhn  forth,  which  in  the  other  Gospels  are 
collected  together  with  no  such  reference,  as  for 
instance  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  e.g.  12*^- 
14^f-.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
stress  St.  Luke  lays  on  the  effect  of  our  Lord's 
words,  of  his  preference  for  more  literary  Greek, 
of  his  fondness  for  medical  expressions,  of  his  close 
connexion  in  thought,  and  often  in  language,  v>Uh 
.St.  Paul. 

In  the  account  of  Jesus'  life  and  teaching  the 
.symbol  of  the  ox  (_mth  which  this  Gospel  is  almost 
liniversally  associated)may  perhaps,  as  tiie  sacrificial 
animal,  represent  St.  Luke's  Gospel  as  especially  that 
which  emphasizes  ottr  Lord's '  gentleness '  to  the  sin- 
ner and  the  outcast. .  This  may  be  illustrated  from 
the  pafttblfig  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  e.g.  the  Prodigal 
Son  ;  or  from  .such  incidents  as  that  of  the  sinner 
ill  the  h6use  of  Simon  (T'*'),  or  that  of  the  peni- 
tent robber  (23^).  Most  marked,  again,  are  the 
fepeated  references  to  prnufr.  both  in-the  narrative 
of  our  LiOrd's  life — in  which  he  records  many  in- 
stances of  our  Lord  praying  which  are  not  found 
in  the  other  nartativey  (e.jr.  3^  5"  6'*  etc.) — and 
also  in  parables  which  he  alone  records  (e.jr.  11* 
IS'-M).  Again,  it  is  noticeable  how  much  of  the 
teaching  preserved  for  us  only  by  St.  Luke  deals 
with  the  use  of  riches.  This  Ls  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  proclaiming  him  as  the  'Evangelist  of 
Philanthropy'  (Herder),  than  as  proving  that  St. 
Luke  made  use  of  an  Ebionitic  source.  This  char- 
acteristic appeals  in  much  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
as  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  as  well  as  in  a  large 
number  of  the  parables  peculiar  to  him,  e.g.  those 
of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  the  Rich  Fool,  the  Unjitst 
Steward.  It  may  have  had  a  special  appropriate- 
ness for  a  rich  man  like  Theophilus  (Zahn,  I.e.  ii. 
379),  or  may  have  been  the  outcome  of  St.  Luke's 
•great  sympathy  with  the  suffering  poor,  and  a 
great  horror  of  the  temptations  which  beset  all  the 
rich.'  It  does  not  (as  Weiss,  Introd.,  Eng.  tr.  ii. 
;J09)  '  rest  on  the  idea  that  wealth  is  pernicious  in 
itself  and  poverty  salutary  in  itself.'  There  is  no 
su£Bcient  evidence  of  St.  Luke's  use  of  an  Ebionitic 
source  or  sympathy  with  Ebionitism,  for  many  of 
the  expressions  on  which  this  theory  is  based  are 
found  in  the  other  Gospels ;  and  the  latter  con- 
tain many  thuigs  not  found  in  St.  Luke  which 
have  as  good  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  Ebionitic : 
thus  they  (Mt  IS^,  Mk  4>"),  and  they  alone,  speak 
of  'the  deceitfulness  of  nches,'  where  St.  Luke 
simply  says  'riches.'  'There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  protest  against  worldliness  is  due  to  some 
particular  source  from  which  he  drew  and  from 
which  the  others  did  not  draw'  (Plummer). 

For  a  discussion  of  many  difficulties  connected 
with  special  points  in  St.  Luke,  such  as  the  Gene- 
alogy, Census,  etc.,  readers  are  referred  to  the 
articles  GENEALOGY  OF  JE.SU8  Christ,  jEStrs 
CHRIST,  vol.  ii  p.  646  f.,  and  QuiBINIUS.  The 
present  article  has  aimed  at  dealing  with  the  main 
headings  of  the  general  topics  connected  with  the 
Gospel,  and  giving  sufficient  illustrations  to  explain 
the  allusions.  The  literature  given  below  will 
enable  students  to  follow  out  the  points  more  in 
detail. 


LiTKEATURK. — Besides  general  books  of  Introdnction  to  the 
New  Testament,  and  works  on  the  Canon,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  :  {A)  Commentaries. — A  list  of  these,  complete  for 
all  practical  purposes,  may  be  found  in  Plummer's  volume  on 
the  Gospel  in  the  International  Critical  Commentary.  This 
may  itself  be  recommended  as  the  best  English  Comraentar}'. 
especially  on  the  linguistic  side,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  very 
tw\  and  scholarly.  Besides  these,  reference  may  be  made  to 
Scbanz,  Ihu  Krangflium  de/rheiligen  Luca« ;  Godet,0>m»i?»- 
ta  ire  sur  VEvanyiU  de  St.  Luc  :  Knabenbauer  (In  the  Curaiui 
.Seripturtt  S(tcra} ;  Meyer,  KHtiKA-e^egeiiMcher  Kommeniar 
(last  edition  of  St.  Luke  by  B.  and  J.  Weiss). 

t.B)  St.  Luke  and  .Josephas. — Clemen,  Dte  Chronologie  der 
Ptiul.  Bri^e,  p.  66 ff..  discusses  the  literature  of  the  question, 
etc. ;  see  also  Zahn,  EiiU.  it.  394,  414.  A  connexion  between 
St.  Luke  and  Josephus  is  maintained  br  Krenkel  {Josephit^ 
vnd  Lucai),  Reim  {Autdem  Urchrittenihum).  and  others,  and 
is  denied  by  Nosgen  {SK,  18T9),  Belser  (Thtot.  Quartaltchrift, 
1S85,  1S96),  etc. 

(6')  St.  Luke's  Style.— Beildes  grammars  of  the  NT,  like 
Winer,  Schmiedel,  and  Blaas,  books  on  NT  wrttars  Uke  that  of 
Slmcox,  and  lexicons  Uke  that  of  Thayer  (In  which  a  list  of 
words  peculiar  to  St.  Luke  Is  given),  may  be  mentioned  espe- 
cUlly  Plummer,  Holtzmann,  Geradoi^  (.Seitrdgt  mtr  SpraeH- 
charaeterMik,  eta.),  Vogel  (Zur  CAaraclerietik  de*  Lucae 
nach  Spraelu  und  StU). 

(Z>)  St.  Luke  and  Mardon.— The  most  recent  discussion  of 
Marcton's  Gospel  is  In  Zahn,  Oesehiehte  de»  Kanomi,  1.  6S0  tt'., 
ii.  411  fr. ;  see  also  Sanday,  OotpeU  in  the  Second  Century,  ch. 
vili. ;  Westcott,  7»e  Canon,  p.  814  IT. 

(.E)  The  Text  of  St.  Luke's  Gos{iel,  with  refinance  to  the 
readings  In  the  later  chapters,  has  been  examined  by  Gniefe  In 
articles  in  Sl^,  1888,  1896,  1888.  The  theory  of  a  double  edition 
Is  stated  by  Blass  in  his  edition  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  and  also  in 
bis  Pkilology  of  the  Ooitpeh. 

Amongst  other  more  recent  litentnre  of  Importance  for  the 
study  of  points  connected  with  St.  Luke  may  also  be  lnclude<l 
Hawkins,  ffora  Sunoptica;  Kesch,  Da» KindKettt-erangelium 
nach  Lucan  und  Mutth(lu>i  ('  Texte  und  Untersuchungeo,'  x.  ft) ; 
and  Kamsay,  Wae  Chriet  born  at  Bethlehem  t 

LL.  J.  M.  BEBB. 
LDNATICK.— The  Greek  vb.  o-eXijMdfB/uii  (from 
(reXiJinj,  the  moon)  occurs  in  Mt  42<  IT'^  and  nowhere 
else  in  class,  or  bibl.  Greek.  Its  lit.  meaning  Ls 
'  to  be  moonstruck ' ;  the  Vulg.  has  lunaticus  and 
(171")  luTMticus  est,  and  Wye.  followed  with  '  is 
lunatik.'  The  other  versions  chose  the  same 
expression  (except Tindale's '  is  franticke'  in  17"'), » 
which  also  means  literally  '  is  moonstruck.'  RV 
prefers  '  is  epileptic,'  for  which  it  is  taken  to  task 
by  Beckett  {Revised  NT,  p.  99).    See  Medicine. 

J.  HA8T1N(3S. 

LUST  (Anglo-Sax.  Jits<=Ger.  Lust,  'pleasure.' 
'  delight ')  is  now  restricted  to  sexual  desire,  and  that 
special  meaning  is  found  also  in  AV.  But  the  word 
has  a  wider  application  in  most  passages,  and  signi- 
fies any  gross  appetite.  Thus  Ex  15"  '  The  enemy 
said,  I  will  pursue  .  .  .  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon 
them '  ('?'?J,  lit. '  my  soul,'  Amer.  RV '  my  desire ') ; 
Ps  78" '  And  they  tempted  God  in  their  heart  by  ask- 
ing meat  for  their  lust '  {'^'?°}\) ;  78*) '  They  were  not 
estranged  from  their  lust '  (°7;t;'??)  ;  81«'So  I  gave 
them  up  unto  their  own  hearts'  lust'  (°T?  •"^'i'^e'-?). 
These  are  all  the  examples  of  the  subst.  in  OT.  In 
NT  the  word  most  frequently  tr.  '  lust '  is  iriOvula, 
'  strong  desire '  of  any  kind,  the  special  kind  being 
sometimes  designated  by  an  adj.,  '  worldly '  Tit  2^'^, 
'  fleshly '  1  P  2".  In  1  Th  4«  we  have  the  still  more 
general  word  irddas;  in  Ro  1^  Sf^iit,  a  strong  word, 
but  capable  of  a  good  or  a  bad  sense ;  and  in  Ja  4'-' 
^Sorii,  in  itself  no  more  than  '  pleasure.' 

In  bis  Com.  on  2  P 1*,  Thomas  Adams  says,  '  Lust, 
concupiscence  in  itself,  as  it  is  a  faculty  of  the 
soul,  and  gift  of  God,  is  not  sin ;  but  may  be  the 
hand  of  virtue,  or  the  instrument  whereby  she 
works.  Keep  her  at  home,  and  set  her  on  work, 
to  light  the  candle,  and  sweep  the  house  ;  let  her 
be  under  the  correction  of  grace,  and  she  may 
prove  a  chaste  virgin,  fit  to  meet  the  Bridegroom 
at  his  coming.  Lust  is  in  itself  as  they  write  of 
the  planet  Mercuiy  in  the  horoscope  of  man's 
nativity ;  if  it  be  joined  with  a  good  planet  it 
makes  it  better ;  if  with  a  bad  one,  it  makes  it 
worse.  There  is  a  lusting  of  the  Spirit ;  for  "  the 
Spirit  lusteth  against  the  flesh,"  Gal  6^''.   But  it 

*  Sir  John  Cheke,  however  (1B50),  in  Us  preference  for  Saxon 
words,  chose  *ls  moond,' 
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b  most  oommonly  taken  in  the  wone  sense.'  And 
be  piooeeda  to  say  that,  taken  in  the  worse  sense. 
It  may  be  either  '  a  particular  effect  of  that  grand 
beldam  concupiscence,'  *.«.  nncleanneas;  or  stand 
'  for  the  whole  genenl  corruption  of  onr  nature, 
pnme  to  all  mii?  And  on  the  same  verse  he 
eonunenta :  '  Ambrose  saith  of  Samson,  he  could 
ehoke  a  lion,  not  his  lost.   Another  of  Hercules — 

Iianam  dod  potnit,  potoit  nipenre  leMuun ; 

Qaem  fen  dod  valolt  Tinoere,  vloit  Hexm, 

He  found  the  lioness  weaker  than  his  lust,  and 
no  beast  so  savage  as  his  harlot.'  Whittingham's 
Jfew  Tut.  of  1657  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
Terrions  by  translating  Jn  l**  'Which  are  home 
not  of  blond,  nor  of  the  lust  of  the  fleshe,  nor 
of  the  lust  of  man,  but  of  God.'  The  word  is  no 
doubt  used  in  the  indifferent  sense  of  desire.  Cf. 
Tindale's  renderings  of  Gn  3"  'And  thy  lustes 
■baU  pertayne  unto  thy  husbond,  and  he  shall  rule 
the' ;  19*  '  Bringe  them  out  unto  us  that  we  may 
do  onre  lust  with  them ' ;  27^  '  Yf  Jacob  take  a 
wife  of  the  doughters  of  Heth,  soch  one  as  these 
•re,  or  of  the  doughters  of  the  lande,  what  Inst 
shiUd  I  have  to  lyve.'  But  the  difference  between 
the  old  and  the  new  use  of  the  word  is  more  clearly 
seen  in  his  tr.  of  Mn  14*  '  Yf  the  Lorde  have  lust 
to  us,  he  will  bring  us  in  to  this  londe' ;  or  of 
He  10*  'In  sacrifices  and  synneofferynses  thou 
hast  no  lust ' ;  or  in  Coverdale's  tr.  of  Is  53* 
'When  we  loke  upon  him,  there  shal  be  no 
&yrneese:  we  shal  have  no  lust  unto  him.' 
Again,  in  his  '  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Mammon ' 
{Work*,  L  IIS)  Tindale  translates  Mt  6<  'Blessed 
•re  they  which  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteous- 
neoa'  sake  (that  is,  to  fulfil  the  law),  for  their 
lost  shall  be  fulfilled';  and  still  more  striking 
ia  the  use  in  Expotitiont,  p.  168,  'God  hath  no 
rod  in  his  hand,  nor  looketh  sour,  but  merrily, 
that  it  is  a  lust  to  behold  his  cheerful  countenance.' 

The  verb  to  '  lust '  or  '  lust  after '  has  the  same 
meanings  as  the  subst.,  to  desire  or  crave  in 
general,  as  1  Co  10*  '  Now  these  things  were  our 
examples,  to  the  intent  we  should  not  lost  after 
evil  things  (tit  ri  ;t4)  elveu  iiii&t  inSv/air^t  caxur), 
as  thev  also  lusted '  (hrtBifiiica')  i  passing  into  the 
•pedal  sense  of  sexual  desire,  in  Mt  6* '  Whosoever 
looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  alreadv  in  his  heart '  {rpit 
r6  hnSt^^fui  oMir  [oAr^t]).  Tinaale  has  tiie  verb  in 
•  distdnctly  bad  sense  in  Dt  6"  '  Thon  shalt  not 
histe  after  thi  neighbours  irife,'  though  not  in 
the  sense  of  sexual  desire ;  it  is  more  colourless 
in  Mt  n"  '  but  have  done  unto  him  what  soever 
they  lasted'  (so  mostVSS  until  AY  'listed,'  Gr.  &ra 
IfifKtinr,  Rhem.  'whatsoever  they  would '|;  and 
the  better  meaning  ia  clearly  seen  in  Tindale, 
Worki,  L  103,  '  For  if  we  were  of  God  we  should 
eleave  to  God,  and  Inst  after  the  will  of  God.' 
Cf.  Archbp.  Hamilton,  CcUecAitm,  'The  tabil'— 
'That  the  special  faith  snld  be  loiffit  and  lostit 
for  mony  excellent  operations,  quhilk  it  workis  in 
Christen  men  and  women ' ;  and  Rutherford, 
IietUn,  No.  ooxxvL  'What  heaven  can  be  there 
liker  to  hell,  than  to  lust,  and  green,  and  dwine, 
•nd  faU  a  swoon  for  Christ's  love,  and  to  want  it  ? ' 

.Lusty,  meaning  stout  and  vigorous,  is  perhaps 
•till  in  good  use.  It  occurs  in  AV  but  once,  Jg  3** 
'all  lusty,  and  all  men  of  valonr.'  Heb.  is 
originally  'fat,'  as  AYm,  and  some  take  the 
meaning  here  to  be  '  wealthy,'  but  AY  is  better.* 
Cf.  Ps  ia^  lOSHPr.  Bk.]  and  At  You  Like  It,  n.  iiL 
47— 

'Iboagh  I  look  old,  yat  am  I  ftrong  ■»!  InstTt 
Tor  in  mj  Toath  I  nmr  did  tipfij 
Hot  and  nboIUaao  Uquon  in  mj  blood.' 

J.  HABiraas. 

*RTadd(U  sew'amonr  them  that  an  histv  wa  an  as  dead 
■MO,'  for  AT  'wa  an  in  desolate  plaoai  aa  daad  man.'  Tlte 
paaagaia  dlOonlt,  partispa  corrupt 


LUBTRATION^-^  Pubdioatios. 
LUTB.— See  Mu8ia 

LUZ  (nV '  almond '  or '  bone '  i  OtXa/c/ut^  6n  SS**, 
AoCfa  35*  etc.  ;  Sam.  rniV,  Luzah  Gn  28"  48*).— 1, 
An  old  Canaanite  city,  afterwards  known  as  Bethel, 
Gn  28"  35«  48»,  Joe  IS"  (P  or  R),  Jos  16«  (E),  Jg  V. 
See  art.  Bkthku  2.  A  place  in  *  the  land  of  the 
Hittitc»,'  fotmded  by  a  man  of  Bethel,  Jg  1".  The 
mention  of  the  ancient  name  of  Bethel  in  P  is  in 
accordance  with  the  writer's  fondness  for  such 
archsBoIogical  details ;  cf.  Gn  23*  85",  Jos  15*' 
21"  (Kirmth-arba),  Gn  36"  48»  (Ephrath).  The 
meaning  of  Luz  is  '  almond,'  Gn  30",  as  in  Arabic ; 
hence  in  the  Talmud  the  mystical  characteristics 
of  the  almond  are  ascribed  to  Luz,  see  art.  Bethel, 
voL  L  p.  277  and  n.  Another  meaning  is '  bone ' ;  in 
particular,  a  bone  of  the  spine.  So  in  the  Midrash 
Bereth.  Babba,  %  28,  foL  31b,  Ztis  is  the  bone  of  the 
spine  out  of  which  man  is  to  be  re-fashioned  in  the 
world  to  come ;  siroilarly  MeforcC,  §  18,  fol.  14b,  Mid- 
rash  ^oKeleth,  foL  24a.  Levy,  NHWB,  t.v.,  takes 
this  meaning  as  secondary,  'a  bone  shaped  Uke  an 
almond';  butLagarde(£i^aun^(2.^onttna,p.  157f. 
n.)  prefers  'bone'astheoriKinal  meaning,  and  sup- 
PMes  that  the  place  was  called  Luz  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  backbone.  Identifications  have  been 
suggested  for  the  Luz  in  'the  land  of  the  Hittiies,' 
Lizan  in  Kurdistan  (see  Neubauer,  Giogr.  du 
Talmud,  p.  394),  and  Shaizar  (n'>=icnr  =  inir,  see 
refs.  to  Midrash  above)  in  CcelerSvria  on  the 
Orontes  (Lagarde,  I.e.) ;  but  these  identifications 
are  very  doubtfuL  The  place  must  have  been 
outside  Israelite  territoir  and  in  the  north,  some- 
where in  (>Ble-Syria  or  tne  Lebanon. 

G.  A.  Cooke. 

LTCAONU  (AiKooi'Ia),  the  land  of  the  Lycaones, 
was  a  large  country  in  the  centre  and  south  of  the 
great  plateau  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  almost  entirely 
a  vast  level  plain,  in  the  centre  of  which,  like  an 
island  in  the  sea,  the  k>fty  Kara-Dagh  has  been 
thrown  up  by  volcanic  aouon.  On  the  edge  of 
Kara-Dagh  are  the  remarkable  ruins  called  Bin- 
Bir-Kilisse  (Thousand  and  One  Churches),  prob- 
ably the  site  of  the  ancient  Barata.  The  great 
Lyoaonian  plain  is  mei^ed  on  the  north  and  east 
in  the  plains  of  Galatia  and  Cappadocia ;  on  the 
west  and  south  it  is  limited  by  hills.  The  soil  has 
little  value  except  for  pasturage;  but  the  im- 
mense flocks  which  grazed  on  it  were  a  source  of 
revenue  to  king  Amyntas  (Strabo,  p.  668),  and  are 
still  a  feature  that  strikes  the  travellers.  Many 
of  the  wells  supply  a  brackish  water,  unfit  for 
human  use,  but  sua  to  have  a  good  effect  on  the 
wool  of  sheep,  which  drink  it  freely. 

Lycaonia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Galatia 
proper,  on  the  west  by  Phrygia  and  Pisidia,  on  the 
south  by  the  mountainous  country  that  stretches 
back  to  the  great  ridge  of  Mount  Taurus  (a 
country  generally  summed  up  in  earlier  time  aa 
Cilicia  Tracheia,  of  which  Isauria  was  part,  and 
in  later  time  as  Isauria  in  its  wider  acceptation], 
and  on  the  east  by  Cappadoda.  The  exact 
boundaries  varied  at  different  times.  On  the 
north  a  large  district,  which  had  originally  been 
part  of  Lycaonia,  was  at  some  nncertain  date  (per- 
haps about  B.O.  164,  see  Galatia,  vol.  ii.  p-  83 ; 
Stud.  Bibl.  iv.  p.  46  ff.)  transferred  to  (Jalatia  as 
one  of  the  twelve  tetrarchies  into  which  that  state 
was  divided  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  v.  95) ;  this  district 
contained  fourteen  cities,  of  which  Iconium  was 
politically  the  capital  (though  ethnographicaliy 
and  in  {he  feeling  of  its  inhabitants  it  * 
Phrygian  dty).*  The  fact  that  Iconium  was  the 

•  To  the  anthoritlea  quoted  under  looimnt  add  the  wordi 
In  Vita  S.  Artemii  (ucribed  to  Joan.  Xtonuue.),  i"'^''"^ 
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last  city  of  Phiygia  toirards  L7caoiiia(Xen.  Atuzb, 
L  2.  19),  and  that  the  frontier  most  have  been  in 
the  hill-ridge  fringing  the  vale  of  Lystra  on  the 
north,  avw  a  fixed  point  in  earlier  time ;  bat 
politicaUT  and  in  the  estimation  of  external 
nations  looniom  regularly,  and  even  Laodicea 
Combnsta,  and  sometimes  Tyriaion,  were  reckoned 
to  Lycaonia.  The  hUly  country  west  of  Iconinm 
was  added  to  Lycaonia  when  it  was  constituted 
a  province  of  the  Empire  in  A.O.  372 ;  but  previ- 
oaaly  that  country  was  Piaidian.  The  southern 
boundary  ran  throoeh  the  hilly  country  between 
Lystra  and  Isaura  (I^ngibar  Kalessi)  ana  south  of 
Laranda  (Karaman).  On  the  east  the  limitpassed 
near  the  lake  Ak  Gttl,  west  of  Kybistra  (EWli), 
and  touched  Karadia  Dagh,  thus  making  Hyde 
(Kara  Bnnar,  probably)  the  frontier  citT  of 
Lycaonia  towards  Cappadocia  on  the  east  and.  the 
enlarged  Galatia  on  the  north.* 

Lycaonia  was  part  of  the  great  Seleucid  Empire 
nntu  B.a  190.  Thereafter  it  was  assigned  to  the 
Pergamenian  kingdom  (Liry,  xxxrii.);  it  was  so 
ramote  that  there  is  bttie  probability  that  the 
■orereignty  could  ever  have  been  made  a  reality.f 
The  northern  part  was  probably  seized  by  the 
Ciauls.  The  southern  part,  after  being  prooably 
disputed  between  native  and  Galatian  chiefs,  was 
given  byAqnilliastoCappadociain  129,  temporarily 
overrun  by  Pontns  in  74,  and  finally  set  free  by 
Pompey's  victories  over  Mithridates.  At  the 
HtUement  of  the  East  bv  Pompey  in  64,  Lycaonia 
•eems  to  have  been  diviaed  into  three  parts :  the 
north  was  addedto6alatia(PtoL  v.  4, 10) ;  the  sonth- 
eaat  to  Cappodocia,  forming  an  eleventii  *trategia 
of  that  country ; ;  the  west  was  attached  to  the 
Boman  Emmre,  and  administered  by  the  governor 
of  Cilida.  The  Romans  evidently  retained  a  right 
of  way  thiongh  eastern  Lycaonia,  for  the  only 
niacticable  road  for  an  army  between  loonium  the 
Lycaonian  capital  and  Tarsus  the  Cilician  metro- 
polls  passed  across  it  by  Kybistra  and  the  Cilician 
Gates ;  and  Cicero's  movements  during  his  governor- 
ship of  Cilida  show  that  he  conld  go  back  and 
forward  at  wiQ,  and  yet  tiiat  Kybistra  was  part  of 
Cappadoda.  Thus  Cacero  was  Drought  into  dose 
ana  friendly  relations  with  the  Cappadocian  royal 
iamily,  which  was  practically  dependent  on  Rome, 
and  btdi  subjeet  to  it. 

The  eastern  {Mut  of  Lycaonia  long  continued 
■abject,  at  least  in  name,  to  the  weak  Cappadocian 
rule ;  but  Antipater  of  Derbe,  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
pofited  by  the  troubles  of  the  Civil  Wars  to  make 
himaelf  an  independent  chief ;  and  Laranda  also 
was  perbapa  subject  to  him  (see  Drhbe).  Antony 
gave  the  western  part  (certainly  induding  Lystra 
and  Iconinm)  §  to  king  Polemon  in  B.C.  39 ;  but  in 
tt  it  was  transferred  to  Amyntas,  king  of  Pisidia, 
who  also  received  aU  Galatia  proper.  Amyntas 
conquered  also  Derbe  and  Laranda,  which  then 
were  incorporated  in  the  Boman  Empire,  when 
Amyntas"  kingdom  was  made  into  the  province 
Galatia  in  B.a  2S.  Boman  soldiers  from  Laxanda 
were  sarving  in  the  seventh  legion  not  long  after 


Hm  other  thirteen  dtic*  of  tb*  Tatnicby 
•m8sT»ti»or8a*tn,udthetowiuontheweitiideof  Lake 
btts,  probeUjr  Leodioek  and  Lyitim,  bat  Dot  Derbe  (which  wee 
ki  the  elerenth  Stntegta,  atteohed  to  Oappadooia;  laa  below 
nd  Strait,  p.  Ee>X 

*  FUht^  Hat.  Bitt.  y.  K,  IpHiu  Lyeamla .  .  .  Htd4  In 
■M"**  Oalatkt  atgv  Cappadoolm. 
I  Bipedal!/  ae  Piiidlan  Antioch  wae  tree  (aee  AjmooH). 
t  See  Stiabo,  pp.  68£,  637,  609:  Baonar,  Hittor.  Cfeegr.  of 
4«is  Jr<n.  pp.  out.,  SlOn.,  38S.  It  inoluded  Derbe  (B&abo, 
iiMgf)^batontalBl  

tl^caoda  it  not 
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pi  M0)^  bat  ontalnlr  not  lontra. 
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•I  aiida,  tor  Stnbo.  p.  MS,  mentloiK  that  loonlum  wie  ruled 


mentloaed  in  thli  tranaaotlon ;  bnt 
at  tliia  tbne  nnder  the  general  title 


br  Polemoo,  whOaPolemoat  Ungdom  i<  deacribed  limpiy  aa 
lift «  K<»Mtf  bv  Apoian,  JML  Ot.  r.  76,  and  it  was  owlnar  to 
Vtjjf  oouMdon  that  boninm  ii  wmal  Unm  otilad  a  dtgr  ol 
CnUafnalcuiniX 


this  {Con.  Inter.  Lot.  ilL  2709,  2818).  In  A.D.  S7 
eastern  Lycaonia  was  placed  under  Antioohns  <rf 
Commagene  along  with  most  of  Cilicia  Tracheia, 
and  acquired  the  name  Lycaonia  Antiochiana  or 
(xii/>a)'Arrtox<ani,  which  is  applied  to  it  by  Ptolemy, 
V.  6.  17,  in  a  Latin  inscription,  Corpus,  x.  8660, 
and  probably  in  a  Greek  inscription.*  In  41 
Claudius  connrmed  this  arrangement.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Laranda  was  at  this  time  reunited  to 
eastern  Lycaonia,  for  the  policy  of  Antiochus  (a 
far  more  active  king  than  the  Cappadocian 
monarchs)  was  carried  out  alon^  lines  of  road 
radiating  from  Laranda  :t  and  his  coins  reading 
ATEAONSC  were  certainly  struck  at  an  important 
dty,  and  Laranda  is  the  only  important  Lycaonian 
city  that  could  be  within  his  kingdom.  Ptolemy, 
indeed,  mentions  even  Derbe  in  Antiochiana ;  bat 
the  name  Clandio-Derbe  (like  Claud-Iconium) 
proves  that  it  was  in  the  province  under  Claudius 
(A.D.  41-54),  and  Ptolemy  has  probably  fallen  into 
error  owing  to  the  fact  that  Derbe  had  been 
or^inally  attached  to  the  eastern  or  Cappadocian 
half  of  Lycaonia  at  the  settiement  oi  Pompey 
in  B.a  64. 

Under  Claudius  and  Nero,  when  St.  Paul  visited 
the  churches  of  South  Galatia,  Lycaonia  indnded 
the  two  parts,  the  Roman  and  the  Antiochian. 
The  former  contained  two  dties,  Lystra  and  Derbe, 
and  a  number  of  villages  and  small  towns,  chiefly 
towards  the  north-east,  and  it  is  oorrectiy  de- 
scribed (Ac  14*)  as  '  the  dties  of  Lvcaonia,  Lystra 
and  Derbe,  and  the  region  round  aoont' ;  in  other 
words,  the  apostles,  when  driven  ont  of  Iconinm, 
crossed  the  frontier  of  Phrygia  into  Roman  Lyca- 
onia. Moreover,  the  regions  of  which  the  vast 
province  Galatia  was  composed  (see  voL  iL  p.  87) 
were  called  x^^i  '  Territories' ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  part  of  Lycaonia  not  governed  by  the 
Romans  was  called  the  Antiochian  Territory,  or 
Lycaonia  Antiochiana.t  In  distinction  therefrom 
the  Boman  part  would  naturally  be  called  by  an 
adjective  derived  from  the  provmcial  name  (for  a 
country  became  part  of  the  Boman  Empire  in 
virtue  of  being  moluded  in  a  province),  i.e.  it 
would  be  styled  either  the  Galatic  Territory  (Ac 
18")  or  Lycaonia  Galatioa,  a  name  which  does  not 
occur,  bnt  is  proved  by  the  similar  names  GkJatio 
Pontns  (as  distinguished  from  Polemoniac  Pontua, 
ruled  by  king  Polemon)  and  (xalatic  Phrygia  (as 
distinguished  from  Asian  Phrygia  in  the  province 
Asia).  In  place  of  the  bare  titie  Avniorfcu'  Hir 
raXaTur4i>,  the  more  descriptive  and  complete 
appellation  ris  rSKtu  r^t  Avxaorlat,  Attrpw  teU 
^ppv't  «>i  "pfx^f  i*  vMd  in  Ao  14* ;  and  this 
is  practically  equivalent  to  r^r  roXaruri^v  xt^yjov  rQ* 
AvKaoftas,  tx'"'"'  rit  rSKta  AAarfar  col  Alpfitir  col 
repiKei/idras  Kii/utt.  In  Ac  W"*  this  Territoiy  is  not 
formally  named,  bnt  merdy  its  two  dties  are  men- 
tioned in  snoeesdon.  In  Ac  18"  the  expresdon 
r^r  rdXanKfyr  Xiipa*  Kol  ^puybw  IB  explained  by 
Asterius§  (Ushop  of  Amaseia  in  Pontus  in  A.D. 
401)  as  r^r  AMOMrtu  xcU  r&tr^  4>/>vyiat  rSKas. 

Both  parts  of  Lycaonia  were  included  in  the 
united  province  of  Cappadoda-Galatia  under  the 
Flavian  emperors.  When  they  were  again  divided 
about  106  by  Trajan,  it  is  probable  tiiat  eastern 
Lycaonia  continued  to  be  connected  with  Cappa- 
doda. But  about  A.D.  137  a  new  province  was 
formed,  commonly  called  the  Triple  Eparchy,  con- 


•  Mnkel,  liuekri/Un  Ptrgam.  IL  461,  about'«.D.  90, 
tSmmmimt  'ArnVxiw,  where  Fiinlcel  wrongly  restores  (ILniiM 
*Am\n,m€,  nnderetandlns  that  the  distriot  round  Pleidian 
Antiwfi  waa  under  a  ipeoial  adminlatraUon.  But  that  waa  not 
•o,  and  Anttooh  ii  induded  in  the  preceding  term  *tmrlmt. 
'Atruxit  is  here  eqaivalent  to  'Am»aa,$r  (xw«<X 

t  On  Ilia  toandatuma  lea  Bamaav  in  Rau*  Mmm ' 
p.  16911. 
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sisting  of  Cilicia,  Lycaonia,  and  Isauria.  The 
Lycaonian  cities  were  formed  into  a  onion  called 
Kotviy  AvKoorlat,  meeting  in  the  wonhip  of  the 
Emperors :  th»  cities  composingit  stmck  coins  in 
the  name  of  the  Koinon.  If  Ftolemy  is  correct, 
neither  Lystra  nor  looninm  was  included  in  the 
Triple  Eparchy,  but  both  continued  to  be  in  Gal- 
atia;  and,  certainly,  neither  struck  coins  as 
member  of  the  Koinon.  Berbe,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  member  of  the  Koinon  and  included  in  the 
Triple  Eparchy. 

The  name  of  the  Lycaonians  (Atwdoret)  is  not 
used  in  the  Bible,  but  the  adverb  AvKooyitrl,  'in 
the  speech  of  the  Lycaonians,'  occurs  in  Ac  14"  (see 
Lystra).  While  the  villages  and  small  towns 
probably  retained  the  native  language  and  manners 
of  Lycaonia,  the  cities  such  as  Iconium  and  Derbe 
were  likely  to  have  been  Grecized  between  A.D. 
334  and  190,  and  probably  had  a  Seleucid  tone  in 
municipal  law  and  customs  (see  Ramsay,  Ifiitorieal 
Comm.  on  Galatiatu,  1899). 

A  Jewish  element  was  likely  to  spread  in  Ljrcaonia 
whUe  it  formed  part  of  the  Seleucid  Empire  (see 
Laodicea)  ;  on  tne  traces  of  it  see  GalatiAj  voL 
ii.  p.  88,  and  ICONIUH.  A  strong  Christian  influ- 
ence is  perceptible  in  the  epigraphy  of  Western 
and  Northern  Lvcaonia  (t>.  ibidem). 

Another  people  called  the  Inner  Lycaones  {Auk- 
ioret  rplys  tvSor),  who  lived  in  Phrygia,  must  be 
distinguished.  It  was  probably  this  Phrygian 
people  to  whom  Bartholomew  went  as  an  apostle. 
Their  country  was  probably  Cutohuk  Sitchanli 
Ova,  north  from  Sandykli  Ova.  Their  history  is 
treated  in  Citiei  and  Bishops  of  Phrygia,  pt.  iL 
pp.  664,  693  tf. 

LiTCUTCRB. — Lycaonia  b  tnMed  by  Bami^,  HUi.  Otcg, 
Atia  Minor,  pp.  330-340,  360,  36b,  367-SeO  (in  that  work,  aect. 
17  on  Owtabala  ahould  be  aeleted:  there  wu  no  Castabala 
north  o(  Taunu),  and  better  in  BUL  Com.  on  Oalatiaru. 
Many  Lycaonian  inioriptions  are  given  by  Sterrett  (who  dis- 
covered Lystra,  and  approximately  located  Derbe)  in  hia  Wo{fe 
Exptdition  to  AHa  Mmar.  See  abo  the  admirable  Hamilton 
and  other  trarellen.  W.  M.  RahSAY. 

LTCIA  (Avxla)  was  the  country  that  occupied  the 
Bonth-eastem  ]Hirt  of  Asia  Minor.  Though  it  is 
a  land  that  presents  great  interest,  as  regards 
antiquities,  and  history,  and  physical  features,  yet 
it  is  of  singularly  little  importance  in  the  story 
of  early  Christianity. 

The  country  consists  to  a  great  extent  of  lofty 
mountain  masses,  rising  in  many  parts,  especially 
in  the  eastern  half,  almost  direct  from  the  sea- 
shore. But  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Xanthos 
and  other  smaller  streams,  which  break  the 
mountains,  or  at  their  mouths,  were  situated  many 
great  cities,  such  as  Patara,  Ac  21'  (a  famous  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Apollo),  and  Myra  of  Lycia,  Ac 
27'*  (whose  important  harbour  was  a  common 
startin);-point  or  finish  of  the  run  across  sea  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  the  Asia  Minor  coast).  The 
number  of  separate  glens,  by  which  Lycia  is  broken 
up,  prevented  it  from  ever  becoming  a  powerful 
country.  It  derived  its  unity  only  from  foreign 
conquest.  It  was  ruled  by  tne  Persians,  and  con- 
quered by  Alexander  the  Great ;  it  formed  part 
of  the  Seleucid  Empire,  and  was  disputed  between 
the  Seleucid  and  Ptolemaic  kings ;  it  was  taken 
from  Antioohus  the  Great  by  the  Romans  in  B.c. 
188  and  given  at  first  to  Rhodes,  but  soon  after- 
wards in  168  it  was  set  free,  and  for  many  years 
it  was  very  prosperous.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  self-governing  states  to  which  the  Romans 
sent  letters  in  favour  of  the  Jews  in  B.C.  138-7, 
1  Mao  15"  (see  Caria,  Delos).  This  implies 
that  there  were  Jewish  residents;  and  the  ships 
carrying  pilgrims  to  and  from  Jerusalem  would 
touch  at  Lycian  harbours.  The  numerous  cities 
*  Uyra  la  mentioned  also  In  the  Bezan  text  of  Ao  211. 


of  Lycia  were  united  in  an  association  called  ri 
AvKuuc^  26ffTriiia.  Nearly  100  places  in  Lycia  are 
known  to  have  struck  coins,  and  Pliny,  Nat. 
Hist.  V.  28,  saya  there  were  formerly  70  cities, 
and  in  his  time  only  3d ;  but  only  23  had  votes 
in  the  Assembly,  called  t6  cowiv  awiSpuar  (six 
cities  of  the  first  rank  had  three  votes  each,  those 
of  the  second  class  two  votes,  of  the  third  one). 
In  reward  for  their  fidelity  to  Rome  in  the  Mithn- 
datic  war,  the  freedom  of  the  Lycians  was  con- 
firmed by  Sulla.  They  sufiered  exactions  occasion- 
ally, especially  from  Cassius  in  B.C.  43  ;  but  tbeir 
freedom  was  again  confirmed  by  Antony.  L>cia 
was  formed  into  a  Roman  province  by  Claudius 
in  A.D.  43  on  account  of  the  dissensions  between 
the  cities :  and  in  74  was  formed  into  a  double 
province  along  with  Pamphylia  (see  Mommsen  on 
Vorp.  Inscr.  LcUin.  III.  Suppl.  No.  6737).  From 
43  onwards  the  governor  was  a  prsetorian  legatiu 
Augusti  pro  proton  ;  and  the  old  Systema  was 
transformed  mto  a  union  called  Kotvii'  AwcW, 
meeting  in  the  worship  of  the  Emperors  under  the 
presidency  of  a  Lykiarch. 

Christianity  does  not  appear  to  have  spread  very 
rapidly  in  Lycia ;  and  perhaps  to  this  is  due  the 
petition  agamst  the  Christians  addressed  by  the 
]oint  provmce  to  the  Emperor  Maximin  in  A.D. 
312  (similar  to  manjr  petitions  from  cities  of  the 
Empire,  replies  to  which  were  returned  in  identical 
terms,  quoted  by  Ensebios,  Eist.  Eccles.  ix.  7). 
Part  of  the  petition,  with  a  scrap  of  Maximin  s 
reply,  has  been  found  at  Arykanda,  and  is  pub- 
lisned  by  Mommsen  in  Arth.  Epigr.  MittheU.  aus 
(Est.  1893,  p.  03  ff. 

An  important  Jewish  inscription  of  Tlos  in  Lycia 
is  published  in  Eranos  VindobvMinMS,  p.  99. 

LmauTCBi.— See  the  aerie*  of  Aiutrian  puhlicatlona,  tb* 
reeult  of  numerotu  recent  Austrian  explorationa  and  exca- 
vations, especially  Benndort-Nlemann,  i^/cia,  in  two  folio  vols., 
Heberdey,  Opramoa*.  eta  ;  also  Pinder-Friedlander,  BeUrtigt 
rur  m.  Miimleunde,  L  83-122 ;  Hill,  Catalofve  of  th»  Coimt  vt 
hyaa,  etc. ;  Fougires,  ds  eomnunri  Iiyewruai ;  Ifarquardt, 
WSm.  ^aattall.  L  8760. ;  and  the  older  tnTeUers,  especially 
mows  and  Stpwtt  W.  M.  RaUSAY. 

LTDDA.— See  LoD. 

LTDIA  (AvSla).— A  purple-seller  from  Thyatira 
(Ao  W*-  *>).  It  is  probable  that  Lydia  was  her 
proper  name,  as  we  know  that  it  was  a  name 
commonly  borne  by  women  (Hor.  Od.  i.  8,  iii.  9, 
vi.  20) ;  but  (see  p.  VIT")  it  may  have  been  a 
designation  derived  from  the  district  of  Lydia,  in 
which  Thyatira  was  situated.  The  account  of 
Lydia's  occupation  is  confirmed  by  what  we  learn 
from  other  sources  of  the  purple  dyes  of  this 
district  (cf.  Horn.  U.  iv.  141 ;  Claud.  Bapt.  Fro- 
serp.  L  270) ;  and  the  whole  incident  in  Acts  points 
to  her  having  been  a  woman  of  some  position  and 
means  (cf.  Kamsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  214). 
She  had  made  her  home  apparently  at  Philippi, 
and,  having  become  a  Jewish  proselyte,  was  in  the 
habit  of  resorting  to  a  place  of  prayer  which  was 
located  by  a  riverside,  according  to  a  common 
practice  among  the  Jews  for  the  facility  of  the 
frequent  ablutions  which  their  worship  required 
(Farrar,  St.  Paul,  L  p.  487).  There  she  was  found 
along  with  certain  other  women  by  St.  Paul  and 
his  companions  on  their  first  Sabbath  in  Philippi ; 
and  in  her,  at  any  rate,  the  apostle  found  a  ready 
listener.  The  Lord  opened  her  heart,  and  along 
with  her  '  household '  she  was  baptized,  the  first 
Christian  convert,  so  far  as  we  know,  whom  St. 
Paul  made  in  Euroj)e.  (For  the  significance  of  her 
conversion,  taken  m  connexion  with  those  subse- 
quentiy  mentioned  in  this  chap.,  see  Lightf(X>t, 
PhUipp.  p.  62 ff.).  Lydia's  gratitude  showed  itself 
in  the  eager  desire  (To/K^tdiraTo,  v.",  cf.  Lk  24") 
that  the  apostle  and  his  companions  should  take 
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«p  thdr  abode  in  her  hoose ;  and  it  was  thither 
tnat  tkvr  again  letnmed  after  their  imprisonment 
<v.*>).  TO  the  Chnrch  which  grew  out  of  this 
little  company  St.  Paul  afterwards  addressed  the 
most  jabilant  of  all  his  Epistles ;  though  the  fact 
that  L^dia  herself  is  not  mentioned  in  it  by  name 
makes  it  probable  that  she  had  either  died  or  left 
Philippi  in  the  intervaL  G.  MiLUaAM. 

LTDIA  (AvSia). — large  country  on  the  west  of 
Asia  Minor,  boonded  on  the  north  by  Mysia 
(called  in  later  times  Helleroontus),  on  the  east  by 
Phiygia,  on  the  south  by  Caria,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  iEgean  Sea.  It  contained  the  valleys  of 
the  Cayster,  tiie  lower  Hermus  vrith  its  tributary 
the  Cogunoe,  and  the  Caious,  also  as  mnch  of  the 
lower  Mmander  valley  as  lay  north  of  that  river. 
Several  of  the  great  Ionian  cities,  Smjrma.  Colo- 
phon, Ediesus,  etc.,  were  situated  on  its  western 
coast.  The  ancient  Lydian  kingdom,  once  great 
and  powerful,  was  conquered  by  the  Persians  about 
646.'  It  passed  under  the  rule  of  Alexander  tiie 
Great  in  ;  and  it  was  disputed  by  his  successors 
after  his  death,  especially  between  the  Perga- 
menian  and  Selencid  Icings,  until  the  victory  of  the 
allied  Roman  and  Pergamenian  armies  in  B.C.  190 
near  Magnesia,  in  the  Hermus  valley,  brought  it 
entirdy  into  l^e  Pergamenian  kingdom  of  Eumenes 
(as  is  mentioned  in  1  Mao  8*).  In  B.a  133  Lydia, 
according  to  the  will  of  Attains  m.,  the  last 
Pergamenian  king,  passed  into  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  formed  part  of  the  province  Asia.  The  name 
Lydia  henceforth  had  no  political,  but  onljr  a 
geographical,  ethnological  and  antiquarian  exist- 
ence. The  generic  name  Asia  alone  was  employed 
by  the  Romans;  and  Lydia  was  merged  in  that 
great  province,  which  embraced  also  Caria,  Mysia, 
and  Fhrygia.  Geographers  and  historians  wrote 
about  Lydia ;  coins  of  TraUeis  and  Kidramos) 
and  inscriptions  {e.a.  CIG  6852,  6984,  6856<Q 
mention  facts  of  old  Lvdian  religion  or  mytho- 
logy ;  bat  tiiose  who  had  regard  to  existing  facte 
of  society  and  goremment  had  no  reason  to  use 
the  name. 

The  avoidance  of  the  name  Lydia  in  the  NT  to 
designate  the  country,  though  the  action  often 
lies  in  its  cities,  is  due  to  the  ftust  that  the  early 
Church  accepted  from  the  first  the  Roman  politico 
divisions  {i.e.  the  provinces),  and  classified  accord- 
ingly. St.  Paul,  St.  John,  and  St.  Peter  always 
speak  of  t^e  Roman  provinces  Achaia,  Macedonia, 
lUyricum,  Asia,  etc.t  So  does  St.  Luke,  except 
that  he  sometimes  uses  the  Greek  instead  of  the 
Roman  name  for  each  province  in  the  cases  where 
there  was  a  difference,  as  Hellas  for  Achaia,  Ac 
20^.  Hence  Ephesus,^  Smyrna,  Sardis,  etc.,  are 
summed  up,  not  as  '  cities  of  Lydia,'  but  as  '  cities 
of  Asia.' 

It  has,  however,  been  maintained  recently  by 
Blaas  (^cto  Apostolor.  p.  176)  and  Zahn  {Emln- 
tung  in  d.  NT,  i.  p.  132)  that  Luke  uses  the  name 
Asia  to  indicate  only  the  western  part  of  the 
province.  According  to  Zahn,  Luke's  Asia  is 
restricted  to  Lydia,  excluding  Caria,jt:  Phryna,  and 
Mysia  (which  were  all  included  in  the  Roman 
province  Asia).  Blass  maintains  that  Luke's  Asia 
included  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  and  excluded 
only  Phrygia :  the  province  had  that  extent  from 
133  to  84  B.C.,  and  Ramsay,  Church  in  Bom.  Emp, 
p.  16(>,  wrongly  admitted  that  sense  in  Ac  2*.  But 
there  w  no  example  of  the  name  Asia  being  used  in 

•  LTdte  In  Edt  S0>  AV  is  oorraoted  to  Lud  in  RV.  See  L<n>. 

t  Scholan  wlio  hold  the  North41al«tian  theory  maintain  tliat 
fai  the  ringle  oaw  of  Oalatia  St.  Paul  made  an  exception  to  hia 
usual  ptaNloe,  uid  nsed  that  name  to  indicate,  not  the  Roman 
prorinca,  but  the  oonntr^  inhabited  by  the  Aaiatic  Oauls. 

S  He  doe*  not  state  hu  view  about  Oaria  explicitly ;  lome  of 
hii  words  would  place  the  Oarian  ooait-lands  in  Alia,  and 
txebide  upper  Caiia ;  others  would  azduda  all  Oaria, 
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either  of  these  senses  at  this  time.  *  Towards  A.D. 
295  the  province  Asia  was  restricted  to  the  country 
Lydia,  and  thereafter  Asia  bore  the  meaningwhicn 
Zahn  attributes  to  it  in  Luke's  writings.  But  in 
earlier  writers  Asia  has  only  two  senses:  (1)  the 
entire  continent,  (2)  the  Roman  province  distin- 
gnished  b}r  Ptolemy^  as  4  'Ao'la  ISlm  XtyoiUn).  Some 
Greek  antiquaries,  indeed,  maintained  that  Lydia 
had  once,  in  very  early  times,  been  called  Ada ;  bat 
this  was  a  mere  theory ;  not  a  single  example  can 
be  quoted  in  its  favour ;  and,  according  to  Strabo 
(p.  627),  these  antiquaries  qualified  their  theory 
with  a  '  perhaps'  (nlxa  yi^  4  Mporfa  'Aaia  Myero), 
There  appears  m  Aristiaes  about  A.I>.  160  a  single 
example  (to  which  no  parallel  is  known)  of  a  third 
sense,  in  which,  by  popular  conversational  usage, 
the  name  Asia  is  restricted  to  the  greatest  and 
meet  civilized  part  of  the  province,  %.t.  Asia  par 
excMenci ;  but  even  in  this  narrow  sense  it  includes 
a  considerable  part  of  Phrygia,  the  Meeander 
valley  from  its  source,  with  the  rich  and  important 
cities,  Apameia,  Enmeneia,  Laodicea,  Hierapolis 
(X^yw  Si  (I)  oAxi  ^  M^XP*  M.atd»Spov  nfytiv  [Asia^r 
exeelleneelif  (2)  eiS'  i<rqr  i  run  ■^/iinuii  i/ii&r  xX^pot 
6pl[er<u  [province],  (3)  dXX'  4f  ik  ipx^f  ol  'BXX^vsr 
rpoativoy  'Avlw  [continent],  xxii.  p.  476  C,  Bind. 
voL  L  p.  441),  so  that  it  justifies  neither  Zahn  nor 
Blass.  Moreover,  it  wonld  be  unjustifiable  to 
suppose  that  Luke  uses  the  term  in  a  sense  which 
is  not  found  before  Aristides,  and  is  in  him  indi- 
cated as  a  mere  conversational  expression.  Again, 
in  the  letter  of  the  Church  of  Lugudunum, 
addressed  roct  At"  'Avlat  koI  ^pvylat  i5t\<f>Ms  (imitated 
byTertulliaa,<M2i>.Praa;.  l,eeelisiisAsicBetPhrygite), 
we  are  not  to  understand  a  formal  distinction 
between  Asia  and  Phrygia,  as  two  mutually 
exolaave  divisions.  Phrygia  was  divided  between 
the  provinces  Asia  and  Galatia;  and  Galatio 
Phrygia,  with  tiie  Churches  of  Iconium,  Antioch, 
ApolMnia,  etc.,  was  closely  connected  with  Asian 
Phrygia,  and  is  classed  along  with  it  as  a  recipient 
of  the  Lugudunensian  letter.  The  name  Aala 
occurs  very  often  in  inscriptions  and  coins,  both 
within  and  beyond  the  provmce :  osually  it  means 
the  province,  sometimes  it  has  a  wider  sense  {e.g. 
CIO  6127, 6913,  a  coin  of  Nicomedia  boasting  itself 
wfxini  'Aortas),  never  a  narrower  sense.  It  is  used 
in  many  inscriptions  of  Phrygia  to  include  that 
country,  in  such  cities  as  Apameia,  Laodicea, 
Eumeneia,  etc.  {Cit.  and  Bith.  of  Phr.,  No.  8,  292 ; 
CIG  3967,  89026,  etc).  The  ordinary  usage  of  the 
word  'ktia  in  the  province  is  beyond  doubt. 

The  feminine  of  the  adj.  Lydian  ( A v8(a)  probably 
occurs  in  Ac  IS'*-*.  The  Thyatiran  hostess  of 
the  apostle  in  Philippi  was  familiarly  known  it 
the  town  by  the  ethnic  that  showed  her  origin 
To  every  one  who  considers  how  common  the 
custom  was  of  using  a  familiar  name  (a  nickname 
even)  in  place  of  the  formal  name,  this  opinion  will 
seem  practically  certain.  Even  in  honorary  in- 
scriptions, and  on  the  bases  of  statues,  the  familiar 
name  is  often  added  to  the  formal  name,  and  is 
sometimes  even  expressed  in  a  line  by  iteelf  and 
in  larger  letters,^  to  brine  home  to  tne  minds  of 
citizens  their  peculiar  and  intimate  relations  to 
the  person  honoured.  But  apparently  Paul,  who 
is  more  formal  and  distantly  courteous  than  Luke 


quotes  Pliny  (fiUX.  Nat,,  v.  zxvlll.  102)  as  an  example 
of  the  sense  which  he  advocates  for  Asia,  but  the  passage  does 
not  Jostity  liim,  see  iStudia  Bihliea,  Iv.  p.  46  (.  Zahn  quotes  it 
as  supporting  himself,  equally  unjustifiably. 

t  llua  is  much  the  same  as  ■!  rnkft  'Kr.m,  (Pauaan.  i.  It.  6 ; 
Irenisus,  op.  Euseb.  HE  v.  xx.  6Xi.«.  lower  Asia  as  distineiiiBhed 
from  upper  Asia  (compare  4  irrit  t<v  Tuifu  'Arm.,  Cis-Tauran 
Asia,  at  distinguished  from  Irans-Tauran,  a  common  phrase) ; 
but  sa<di  expressions  imply  one  part  taken  out  of  the  whole. 

:  See  Uarquardtk  Rem.  Privatalt.  p.  27 ;  Borghesi,  O-Jurrm, 
iii.  p.  60S  S. ;  Orelli-Henxen,  No.  6262 ;  Examples  in  Asia  Minor, 
Sterrett,  Wefft  Baped.  No.  418  (where  read  gen.  or  dak,  aai 
■ooni.);  Baaaay,  imtr.  Jomm.  Arch.  1838,  p.  283. 
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in  bis  allnsionB  to  individnalB,  naes  tiie  formal  per- 
sonal  name  (possibly  either  Enodias  or  Syntyche, 
Ph  4'),  just  as  he  speaks  of  Silyannajwhom  Lake 
calls  Silas),  and  once  of  Prisca  (Ko  16p,  though  he 
elsewhere,  like  Luke,  employs  the  familiar  diminn- 
tive  PrisciUa ;  see  lUmsay,  Church  in  Bom.  Emp. 
p.  151  f.). 

The  wcAlth,  the  ancient  renown,  and  the  h^b 
civilization  of  Lydia  (including  the  central  Ionian 
cities),  gave  it  a  specially  important  inflnenoe  on 
the  development  of  Chnstianitjr  during  the  first 
three  centuries.  The  evangelization  of  L^idia  dates 
from  the  long  residence  of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus, 
Ac  19''-.  The  apostle  had  aimed  at  evangelizing 
Asia  on  bis  second  joumev,  but  was  forbidden  to 
preach  the  word  there.  Accordingly,  he  did  not 
touch  Lydiaa  soU  till  he  landed  at  Ephesus  whUe 
going  back  to  Jerusalem  from  his  second  journey 
(Ac  18''''),  when  he  made  a  promise  to  return 
shortly.  On  this  suUect  see  the  special  articles 
Peroamus,  Shybna.  Ephesus,  S  ardis.  Thy  atiba, 
Philadelphia.  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

LYE  (Jer  2»  RV).-See  Nma. 

LTINO.— See  Lot. 

LTSAKIA8.— The  L.  mentioned  in  Lk  3>  as  being 
tetrarch  of  Abilene  at  the  beginning  of  John  tiie 
Baptist's  ministry  is  not  expressly  mentioned  else- 
where. Jos.  (Ant.  XT.  iv.  1,  and  BJ  I.  xiiL  1) 
relates  that  Lysanias  succeeded  to  the  government 
on  the  death  of  his  father  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
MennsoB,  and  was  killed  by  Antony  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Cleopatra,  on  the  charge  of  being  in 
league  with  the  Parthians.  This  was  about  B.a 
34.  In  A.D.  42  (Job.  BJ  n.  zL  6)  the  emperor 
Claudius  bestowed  on  AgripM,  besides  the  terri- 
tories given  by  Augustas  to  Herod,  another  king- 
dom, (Milled  that  of  L.  (see  also  BJ  n.  xii  8).  Ci 
AtU.  XIX.  V.  1,  Abila  of  Lysanias  is  said  to  have 
been  given  by  Claudius  to  Agrippa,  and  in  Ani. 
XX.  vii.  1  occur  the  words  'Apl\(f,  Avrofia  Si  aCn; 
ytydra  rerpofix^-  St.  Luke  has  been  accused  of 
maccuracy  in  stating  that  the  victim  of  Antony 
was  tetniich  of  Abuene  some  sixty  years  after 
his  death.  The  facte  may,  however,  be  set  forth 
as  follows:— On  the  murder  of  L.  the  son  of 
Ptolemy,  his  'honae'  (Ant.  xv.  x.  1),  was  farmed 
by  Zenodoms,  and  after  the  lattw's  death  was 
given  by  Aogoatna  to  Herod  (Ant.  xv.  x.  3)  B.c. 
23.  Abila  is  not  mentioned  among  the  districts 
that  passed  to  the  latter,  and  is,  in  fact,  expressly 
distinguished  from  the  possessions  of  Heroa  (Ant. 
XIX.  V.  1).  It  may  well  be  that  Augustus  Rave 
this  town,  with  its  neighbouring  district  Abiune, 
to  Lysanias,  a  descendiuit  of  the  former  possessor. 
He  is  known  to  have  acted  in  a  similar  way,  in  at 
least  one  instance,  when  Jambliohas  was  restored 
to  his  father's  dominion  of  Emesa  in  Parthia,  the 
latter  having  been  killed  by  Antony.  Abila  was 
afterwards  called  A.  of  L.,  and  was  given  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  to  Herod  Agrippa  I.  The  title 
A.  of  L.  seems  to  point  to  a  restoration  of  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  L.  to  a  namesake  (probably 
a  descendant)  of  the  original  ruler  under  tne  name 
of  tetrarch.  In  defence  of  this  view  it  may  be 
noticed  that  the  original  L.  only  reigned  about  five 
years,  scarcely  long  enough  for  his  name  to  attach 
to  the  district  in  perpetuity.  Again,  a  medal  was 
found  by  Pococke  m  the  17th  cent.,  alluding  to  a  L., 
both  tetrarch  and  high  priest,  who  could  not  have 
been  identical  with  the  king.  Two  inscriptions, 
also,  of  the  time  of  Tiberius  prove  that  there  was 
a  tetrarch  L.,  a  freedman  of  whom  executed  some 
work  to  which  one  inscription  refers,  while  the 
other  implies  from  the  mention  of  L.'s  sons  that 
the  tetrarch  was  a  descendant  of  the  king.  L. 


was,  no  doubt,  a  family  name  attached  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Abilene.  TheL.  mentioned  in  Lk  3*  waa 
probably  a  descendant,  possibly  a  son  of  the  L.  lolled 
by  Antony,  and  may  luive  been  identical  wit^  or 
the  father  of,  the  L.  in  the  time  of  Claadias. 

LrrEKATCBa— Ghxlat  od  U  S> ;  8,  Davldaoii,  Intnd.  to  NT,  L 
214-220;  Soburar,  BJP  L  U.  836-SSS.  snd  Utentun  then 
nfenwl  to.  C.  H.  PbICHABD. 

LTSIAS  (Aurtai).— 1.  A  Syrian  general.  After 
the  victory  of  Judas  Maccabeeus  at  Bethhoron 
(B.C.  166),  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  departing  for 
Persia,  appointed  '  Lysias,  an  honourable  man,  and 
one  of  the  seed  royal,  to  be  over  the  affairs  of  the 
king  from  the  river  Euphrates  unto  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  and  to  bring  up  his  son  Antiochus  until  he 
came  again '  (1  Afac  S"''}.*  His  orders  were  to 
carry  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Jews 
(v.*^-).  In  fulfilment  of  this  commission,  Lysias 
assembled  a  great  army,  which  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  three  geiierals,  Ptolemy,  Nicanor, 
and  Gorgias.  Gorgias  (or,  according  to  2  Mac  S""', 
Nicanor)  was  defeated  by  Judas  at  Emmaos  (1  Mac 
4'*'-),  and  Lysias  himself  sustained  a  crushing 
defeat  the  following  year  (B.C.  165)  at  Bethsura 
(v.**'-,  Jos.  Ant.  xn.  vii.  5).  Upon  the  death  of 
Epipiianes  (B.C.  164)  Lysias  as  regent-guardian  of 
the  youthful  Antiochos  Eupator  (wh.  see)  prose- 
cuted the  war  against  the  Jews,  captured  Bethsura, 
and  was  besiegmg  Jerusalem,  when  he  had  to  turn 
hu  attention  to  a  rival  in  the  person  of  Philip, 
another  of  the  generals  of  Epiphanes,  to  whom  the 
latter,  before  his  death,  had  transferred  the  care 
of  his  son  (1  Mac  6'''')-  Although  he  defeated 
Philip  (1  Mac  6"),  he  was  unable  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  the  youthful  king  against  another  claimant 
to  the  throne,  a  nephew  of  Epiphanes,  who  after- 
wards reigned  under  the  title  of  Demetrius  Soter 
(wh.  see).  Both  Lysias  and  Eupator,  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  latter  (B.c.  162),  were  by  his 
orders  put  to  death  (1  Mae  7*-*,  2  Mac  14*,  Jos. 
Ant.  XU.  X.  1). 

2.  See  Claudius  Lysias.         J.  A.  Selbix. 

LTSIHACHDS  (Aurt/iaxot).  —  1.  L.,  the  son  of 
Ptolemy,  of  Jerus.,  is  named  in  the  subscription  to 
the  Greek  edition  of  Esther  (Ad.  Est  1I>)  as  the 
translator  of  that  book  into  Greek.  This  stato- 
ment  may  imply  that  the  additional  sections,  for 
which  no  Heb.  original  existed,  are  also  to  be 
ascribed  to  Lysimachus.  We  are  told  that  the  tr. 
was  brought  to  Egypt  in  the  4th  year  of  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopatra;  but  as  four  Ptolemies  had  wives 
named  Cleopatra,  this  information  gives  hardly 
any  due  to  tne  date. 

2.  The  brother  of  the  high-prie«t  Menelans, 
whom  he  left  as  his  deputy  (SiiZaxfit)  in  Jerus. 
when  summoned  to  appear  before  Antiochns  (2  Mar 
4*).  L.  excited  the  hatred  of  the  populace 
his  systematic  plundering  of  the  tomple  treasures ; 
and  seeing  that  an  insurrection  was  imminent, 
he  took  the  precaution  of  arming  3000  men,  and 
letting  them  loose  upon  the  people.  Many  were 
iniurS  in  the  riot  wnich  took  place,  and  L.  him- 
self was  killed  beside  the  treasury  (ib.  4?^*^). 

H.  A.  White, 

LTSTRA  was  founded  as  a  Roman  Colony  by 
Augustus,  probably  about  B.c.  6,  when  an  effort 
was  made  to  tame  and  regulate  the  mountain 
tribes  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  province 
Galatia  by  a  system  of  military  roads  and  garrison 
cities  (Antioch,  Lystra,  Parlaia,  Cremna,  Comama. 
Oibasa).  These  colonies  all  used  the  Latin  language 
officially,  a  rare  and  noteworthy  fact  in  the  eastern 

•  Cf.  2  Mao  1011  iiie,  where,  however,  the  order  of  event*  b 
leas  correctly  given,  the  appointment  ot  Lysias  to  be  '  chan- 
cellor' and  his  defeat  at  Bethsui*  being  placed  nndei  Eiipatoi 
instead  of  Epiphanes. 
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prorinoee,  where,  aa  •  rule,  Rome  acquiesced  in 
the  nae  of  Gieel^  and  made  no  attempt  to  natnr- 
aliie  Latin.  The  use  of  the  Roman  tongae  implies 
that  thme  colonies  felt  a  q>ecial  pride  in  their 
Soman  character.  Lystra  was  aoont  18  miles 
S-S-W.  from  Iconinm,  and  a  frontier  line  passed 
between  them  (see  IcONitm,  Ltcaokia).  It  was 
sitoated  in  a  vale  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  hills  which  fringe  the  Ljcaonian  plain  on  the 
south,  and  which  grow  higher  and  higher  as  one 
proceeds  south,  till  they  rise  to  the  main  mass  of 
Mount  Taurus.  A  stream,  which  flows  eastward 
between  gentle  hills  through  the  smUing  vale, 
about  a  mile  in  breadth,  loses  itself  after  some 
miles  in  the  great  plain.  On  the  north  of  the 
stream,  about  a  mile  north-west  from  the  village 
of  Khatyn  Serai,  is  dtuated  a  hillock  of  consider- 
able extent,  on  which  stood  the  fortified  Colonia ; 
but  the  buildings  of  the  city  certainly  extended 
to  east  and  souui,  over  the  lower  ground  at  least, 
where  a  large  basis  bearing  an  inscription  in 
honour  of  Augustus  stands  probably  in  its  original 
position,  and  perhaps  indicates  the  site  of  a  sacred 
place,  Awfusteum,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
Emperor  and  of  Borne.  The  city  stood  about  3780 
ft.  above  sea-level,  and  about  430  ft.  above  loonium. 

The  history  of  Lystra  is  quite  unknown ;  and 
even  the  fact  that  it  was  a  Roman  colony  was 
nnkno^rn  until  1885,  when  the  inscription  just 
mentioned  was  discovered  by  the  American 
Sterrett,  and  Waddington  published  a  coin  with 
Latin  legend  of  COLONIA  •  lULIA  •  KELIX  • 
GEMINA  ■  LUSTRA  (the  Latin  form  Lustra,  in- 
stMd  of  the  Greoizing  Lystra,  is  usual  on  coins 
and  inscriptions).  Leake  guessed  the  site  in  1820 ; 
Sterrett  proved  it  in  1^5,  after  intermediate 
travellers  nad  rejected  Leake's  view. 

Hardly  any  remains  of  the  old  city  are  now 
visible  above  ground.  There  is  an  Ayasma  (as  the 
Turks  call  a  fountain  held  sacred  by  Christians, 
iyla^lia)  in  the  low  ground  south  of  the  hill.  Not 
a  trace  has  been  found  of  the  temple  of  Zens 
Propoleos,  Ac  14";  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
Augnsteum  was  in  the  precinct  of  the  temple ;  it 
was  very  common  to  unite  the  worship  of  the 
Emperor  to  that  of  the  chief  god  of  a  city.  The 
Beam  reading,  roG  6rrot  Aii<  rpi  riXcui,  is  perhaps 
the  original  Lukan  text,  and  is  certainly  excellent. 
The  epithet  Propoleos  was  a  sort  of  technical 
term,  often  given  to  gods  whose  temple  stood  out- 
side the  eity;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  Luke's 
style  to  use  tiie  participle  Or  (much  in  the  same 
way  as  KolKointret)  before  a  name  or  technical 
teirn ;  compare  Ac  6"  13'  28".  No  inscription  has 
vet  been  found  relating  to  the  worship  of  this  god ; 
but  the  analogy  of  other  great  native  /Uera  in 
Asia  Minor*  makes  it  practically  certain  that 
there  was  a  college  of  |iriests  attached  to  it ;  hence 
the  Bezan  text  UpeU  is  true  to  fact,  thougli  this 
reading  is  rejected  by  all  editors,  even  including 
Blass,  the  special  champion  of  the  Western  text. 

The  sacrifice  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  Epiphany  of  the  gods,  Ac  14^*,  was 
probably  made  at  the  entrance  to  the  sacred 
precinct  (rvXiir).  and  the  apostles  hearing  of  it  as 
they  were  teaching  in  a  public  place  in  the  city, 
ran  forth  and  stopped  it. 

Lystra,  standing  in  a  retired  situation  some  miles 
away  from  the  high  road,  was  not  likely  to  par- 
ticipate strongly  in  the  diffusion  of  Greek  civiuza- 
tion,  when  Lycaonia  was  ruled  by  the  Seleucid 
kings ;  bat  its  neighbourhood  to  Iconium,  the 
»pital,  would  give  it  some  opportunity  of  sharing 
in  the  Gredzing  tendency  which  was  such  a  power- 

*  Good  examples  an  found  in  InaciipUou  ot  Peiainiis  (K6rte 
In  ^Um.  UittML  ISBfl,  fp.  10,  3»)  and  of  the  HUyadic  Zein- 
BiAulM  (B»amj,  OMm  and  BUhoprict     Pkrygia,  pL  i.  p. 


ful  influence  in  the  Seleucid  and  Pergamenian 
cities  of  Asia  Minor.  A  town  doubtless  existed 
there  before  the  Roman  colony  was  founded ;  but 
it  was  only  through  that  event  that  Lystra  became 
important.  The  nopulation  of  the  colony  would 
oonsiBt  of  (1)  the  Latin-speaking  colonists,  a  local 
aristocracy  of  soldiers;  (2)  the  native  population 
{incolce),  some  of  whom  were  doubtless  educated 
in  Greek,  and  strong  supporters  of  the  Roman 
imperial  policy ;  while  the  majority  were  evidently 
uneducated,  not  well  acquainted  with  Greek,  but 
more  naturally  expressing  themselves  in  the 
Lycaonian  tongue,  and  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  native  superstition,  Ac  14""^. 

While  the  presence  of  Jewish  rendents  in  Lvstra 
is  clear,  Ac  16',  no  synagogue  is  mentioned  tnere ; 
and  the  general  tone  of  Ac  14^"  suggests  sur- 
roundings Qiore  thoroughly  pagan  and  less  per- 
meated Dv  Jewish  influence  tban  in  Iconium  and 
Pisidian  Antioch.  That  is  natural,  for  the  Jews 
would  be  found  most  in  cities  which  lay  on  the 
main  trade  road,  and  which  had  been  important  in 
Seleucid  times  (when  the  large  settlements  of  Jews 
were  formed). 

When  Paul  at  Lystra  healed  the  lame  man,  in 
whom  he  discerned  the  signs  of  a  capacity  for 
faith,  the  multitude  concluded  that  the  two 
apostles  were  the  gods  Hermes  and  Zeus,  who  had 
visited  the  abodes  of  men  according  to  a  wide- 
spread ancient  belief.  The  same  two  gods  are 
mentioned  in  a  legend,  localized  *  in  these  regions, 
as  visiting  the  oul  couple,  Philemon  and  Bands, 
who  livea  on  the  Phrygian  hills.  But  afterwards, 
when  hostile  Jews  trom  Iconium  and  Pisidian 
Antioch  came  to  Lystra  (probably  in  pursuance  of 
the  trade  which  must  have  existed  between  those 
cities  and  Lystra),  they  exerted  such  influence  on 
the  weak  and  changeable  superstition  of  the  people 
that  a  riot  was  aroused,  and  Paul  was  stoned  and 
thrown  out  of  the  city  for  dead.  From  2  Ti  S"- " 
it  is  dear  that  Timothv,  son  of  a  Jewess  Eunice, 
wife  of  a  Greek,  and  brought  up  in  the  Jewish 
faith  by  his  mother  and  his  grandmother  Lois, 
saw  this  occurrence.  Certainly  he  was  converted 
at  this  time,  and  doubtless  helped  to  consolidate 
the  newly  founded  Church  in  Lystra,  which  Paul 
revisited  three  times,  Ac  14"  16'  18". 

In  Ac  14'  Lystra  is  named  before  Derbe,  in  16' 
after  it,  corresponding  to  the  geographical  order 
necessitated  by  the  direction  of  the  journey  in  each 
case. 

The  connexion  between  Colonia  Lustra  and  its 
Roman  metropolis  Antioch,  the  military  centre  of 
Southern  Galatia  (which  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
dedication  of  a  statue  of  Concord  at  Antiocn  by 
Lystra,  Sterrett,  Wolfe  Expedition  in  Alia  Minor, 
p.  219),  was  maintained  by  an  imperial  road,  which 
IS  calleid  in  the  Acta  Pauli  et  ITieela  jSonXtx^  Mis, 
'the  road  made  by  the  fiavAtit,' i-e.  the  Roman 
emperor.  According  to  that  document  (which  goes 
bacK  to  a  very  early  original,  though  much  cor- 
rupted by  interpolation),  Paul,  when  expelled  from 
Antioch,  Ac  13^,  went  sJcng  the  'royal  road '  that 
leads  south  to  Lystra  until  he  came  to  a  place 
where  a  cross-road  diverged  eastwards  to  Iconium  : 
here  Onesiphorus  of  Iconinm  was  waiting  for  him, 
being  warned  in  a  vision,  and  induced  him  to  go 
to  Iconium  with  him.f 

Little  is  known  about  the  post-biblical  history 

*  The  name  ia  compted  In  Orid,  Mttam.  vUL  719,  our  only 
authority.  USS.  have  trinelua,  Bneiua,  thineyus,  Oclneiua, 
chineiua,  Urlnthius,  tyreneus,  thymeiua,  etc.  These  point  to 
Tyrieiua  or  Tyriaiua,  belongins  to  Tyriaion,  though  the  oditoia 
almost  aU  give  the  impossible  Tyaneius.  Ty<">a  w  not  in 
PhryKiai  aira  could  not  give  an  adj.  ot  this  form. 

t  xhe  term  loyal  road,  denoting  imperial  hiithways  aa  distin- 
guiahed  from  common  oountiy  rMds,  occurs  also  in  an  inscrip 
tion  of  Termessos,  Uuiclcoronski,  Stitdte  Pamphi/liem,  ii.  p.  2U3, 
and  regalit  via  is  mentioned  at  Oolonia  Oomvna,  Carp.  Inter. 
Latin.  UL  S^fpl.So.  6974. 
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of  Christianity  in  Lystra.  Artemas,  one  of  the 
Seventj  disciples,  is  said  to  have  been  bishop  there 
a?Tordm^  to  a  late  and  ontmatworthy  tradition. 
Enstochius  of  Vasada  settled  at  Lystra  and  was 
arrested  there  and  carried  to  Ancyra,  where  he 
was  executed.   The  tradition  may  he  good,  for  it 


preaerrea  the  memory  that  Lystra  wm  andei 
Anorra,  the  metropolis  of  the  province  Galatia. 
nntil  about  A.D.  29S.  Tiberias  was  bishop  ot 
Lystra  in  A.D.  325  (for  a  list  of  later  bishops  see 
Gams,  Series  episeoporum,  p.  46).  See  also  Lyca- 
ONIA,  AimocH,  ICONIUII.        W.  M.  Rahsat. 


M 


MAACAH  (npep  *oppre8rion ').—!.  Father  of 
Achish,  king  of  Gath  in  the  beginning  of  Solomon's 
reign,  IKv'.  It  is  just  possible  that  he  is  identi- 
cal with  Maoch  ^p?  of  1  S  27* ;  but  as  there  is  an 
interval  of  abont  fifty  years  biatween  the  events 
recorded  in  these  two  references,  we  may  suppose 
that  Maacah  was  grandson  of  Maoch.  Jerome 
{Qu.  Heb.  on  2  S  ICH)  maintains  the  identity,  but 
says  that  M.  was  mother  of  Achish.  2.  One  of 
David's  wives,  daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur, 
and  mother  of  Absalom  (2  S  3',  1  Ch  3*).  Jerome 
{Qu.  Heb.  on  2  S  13")  quotes  a  Jewish  tradition 
that  she  had  been  captured  in  war  by  David,  who 
used  to  raid  the  Geshurites  while  he  was  at  Ziklag 
(1  S  27').  Possibly  David's  marriage  with  M.  was 
the  ratification  of  a  treaty  with  ner  fiither.  3. 
Favourite  wife  of  Rehoboam  and  mother  of  Abijam 
or  Abijah  (2  Ch  11*).  Probably  she  was  named 
after  No.  3.  In  1  E  15>- she  is  called  the 
daughter  of  Abishalom  (Abealom,  2  Ch  IV^^). 
But  Absalom's  only  daughter  was  Tamar ;  accord- 
ingly the  LXX  of  2  S  14"  adds  of  Tamar  that '  she 
b««)une  wife  of  Rehoboam '  (Ylfenu  yvr^  rif  'Po^odju). 
This  is  followed  by  Josephus  twice  (Ant.  vn.  viii. 
6,  VII.  X.  3).  However,  in  2  Ch  13'  she  appears  as 
'Hloaiah,  the  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah'  (LXX 
and  SyritM3,  Maacah).  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  Uriel  married  Tamar,  and  so  Maacali  was 
really  Absalom's  granddaughter  (so  Josephus  once. 
Ant.  vm.  X.  1).  '  Daughter '  is  sometimes  used  in 
this  way_,  e.g.  2  K  8".  Jerome,  however  {Qu.  Heb. ), 
distinguishes  her  father  from  David's  son.  III. 
retained  the  position  of  queen-mother  {gfbtrah, 
iiytviUni)  until  the  reign  of  ner  grandson  Asa.  He 
in  his  reforming^  zeal  deposed  her  '  because  she  had 
made  an  abominable  image  {simulacrum  Priapi) 
for  an  Asherah'  (1  K  15»,  2  Ch  15").  She  was 
apparently  shielded  from  the  extreme  penalties 
resolved  on  bv  the  people  according  to  2  Ch  15". 
4,  Son  of  Nahor  by  his  concubine  Reumah  (Gn 
22").  8.  One  of  the  concubines  of  Caleb,  son  of 
Hezron  (1  Ch  2«).  6.  Wife  of  Machir,  daughter 
of  Benjamin,  and  whole  sister  of  Huppim  and 
Shuppim  (1  Ch.7"*").  RVm  supposes  another 
Maacah,  sister  of  Machir.  The  text  is  corrupt 
according  to  QPB.  7.  Wife  of  Jeiel  the  father  of 
Gibeon  (1  Ch  8»  9")  8.  Father  of  Hanan,  who 
woa  one  of  David's  heroes  (1  Ch  11^).  9.  Father 
of  Shephatiah,  who  was  captain  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  in  David's  reign  (1  Ch  27"). 

N.  J.  D.  Whitk 

MAACAH.  —  A  small  Aramcean  kingdom  in 
Gaulanitis,  the  modem  Janl&n,  east  of  the  Sea 
of  Gralilee  (G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  p.  553 ;  Ewald, 
HI  ii.  302).  In  Dt  3",  Jos  12»  the  territory  m 
Bashan  assigned  to  Manasseh  extends  '  unto  the 
border  of  the  Geshurites  and  the  Maacathites.' 
But  in  Jos  13"  'the  border'  of  these  peoples  is 
included  in  Manasseh.  The  discrepancy  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  th^  maintained  their 
independence  (Jos  13",  1  Ch  ^).  Accordingly  in 
2  S  10*  the  Ammonites  hire  '  the  king  of  Maacah ' 
|B  'kiioMiK)  to  aid  them  against  David.  Here  and  in 


V.'  Maacah  and  Tob  seem  to  be  distin^ished  from 
the  other  mercenaries,  who  were  Syrians,  but  in 
the  account  of  the  battle  all  are  alike  called 
Syrians.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  parallel  narra- 
tive (1  Ch  19*),  where  their  country  is  called  Aiam- 
maacah.  It  is  evident  that  they  were  a  small 
community,  from  a  comparison  of  the  numbers 
furnished  by  the  other  allies.  Abel-beth-maaeah 
in  Naphtali  (2S  20>*-»,  1  K  16»,  2K  16*)  was 
probably  a  colony  that  went  north-west.  The 
names  of  some  Maacathites  are  recorded.  Eah- 
temoa  (1  Ch  4"),  who  occurs  in  the  genealogy  of 
Judab ;  Ahasbai,  father  of  EUiphdet,  one  of 
David's  heroes  (see  QPB  on  2  S  23**  and  1  Ch 
ll**-",  where  MT,  perh.  by  textual  error,  has 
Meoherathite) ;  and  Hoshaiah,  father  of  Jecaniah, 
who  was  one  of  the  captains  of  the  forces  who 
joined  Gedaliah  (Jer  40*  42>).  See,  further, 
Dillm.  on  Gn  22",  Dt  V*,  Jos  13",  and  Driver  on 
Dt  3".  N.  J.  D.  White. 

HAACATHITE.— See  preoeding  article. 

MAADAI  {rw>i  B  Mo^Sctd,  A  HooSeut,  Luc. 
TAoovStui).  —  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife,  Ezr  10" ;  called  in  1  Ea  9" 
Momdls. 

MAADIAH  (n-iyQ;  A  MaaSuft,  Lnc.  Mootruft,  B 
om. ).  —A  priestly  family  which  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel,  Neh  12°;  called  in  y.^  Moadiah  (n;^8^o, 
A  i»  Ktupttt  [apparently  through  a  confusion  with 
o'-iu^s  ' sacred  seasons'],  Luo.  Hcwui). 

MAAI  ('S? ;  A  Maal,  Lnc.  Hcud,  B  om.).— One  of 
the  sons  of  Asaph  who  took  part  in  the  ceremony 
of  the  dedication  of  the  walls,  Neh  12^. 

MAALEH-ACRABBIM.— Joe  16>  AY  ('ascent  of 
Akrabbim,'  RV).   See  Akrabbim,  and  Dead  Sxa 

in  vol.  L  p.  615\ 

HAANI  (A  Mooyf,  B  Morel,  AV  Meani),  1  Ea  6> 
=Meunim,  Est  2*',  Neh  7". 

MAARATH  (irjs,Oi  B  UayapOB,  A  Uapiie,  Luo. 
}S.aap<i0). — A  town  of  Judah,  in  the  mountains, 
noticed  with  Beth-anoth,  Jos  15".  The  site  is 
uncertain.  Possibly  the  name  survives  corrupted 
at  Beit  'Ummftr,  m  the  Hebron  hills  west  of 
Tekoa.   See  SWP  vol.  iiL  sheet  xxi. 

C.  R.  CONDEB. 

MAAREH-OEBA  (P9J  iru^e:  B  }/Lapaayip€,  A 
SwiiSiv  T^s  TaBai,  [cf.  Vulg.  ab  oeeidentMx  urbie 
parte];  AV  'tne  meadows  of  Gibeah,'  RVm  'the 
meadow  of  Geba'). — The  place  from  which  the 
men  placed  in  ambush  rushed  forth  to  attack  the 
Benjamites  (Jg  20").  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Bertheau,  npon  the  authority  of  LXX  (A) 
and  Vul".,  rightly  emends  MT  to  ssi)  3TH,5P  '  to  the 
irest  of  Geher  (better  Gibeah ;  see  GiBEAH,  No.  2). 
This  IS  accepted  by  Moore  (who,  however,  reads 
Oibeah),  Budde,  etc.   Studer,  following  the  Pesh 
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Itta,  reads  '»  mr^Q  'from  the  eave  which  is  in 
Oibeah.'  J.  A.  Sblbis. 

MAASAI  (<k^Q;  B  ilaaamd,  A  iltural,  Luc 
Mooiret).— The  name  of  a  priestly  family,  1  Ch  V*. 

KiiSEAS  {Uaturalat).  —  The  grandfather  of 
Bamcb  (Bar  Iij^MAHSiaAB  (which  see)  of  Jer  S2" 
61" 

MAiSEIlH  (n,fM  and  ^nr^ipsp  'work  of  J";  on 
the  distribution  of  this  name  in  diiTerent  periods  of 
Israel's  history  and  the  inferences  to  oe  drawn 
therefrom,  see  Gray,  Beb.  Proper  Names,  181, 
293).—!.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Jeshoa,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife,  Ezr  10",  called  in  1  Es  0** 
Mathela*.  2.  A  priest,  of  the  sons  of  Harim,  who 
had  comiii5tted  the  same  oifence,  Ezr  lO'^.  Foreign 
wives  had  been  taken  also  by  3,  4.  a  priest,  of  the 
sons  of  Pashhur,  Ezr  1(P,  called  in  1  Es  9» 
Ilaasias,  and  a  layman,  of  the  sons  of  Paliath- 
moab,  v.".  8.  The  father  of  Azariah  who  helped 
to  rebuild  the  wall,  Neh  3".  6.  One  of  those  who 
stood  upon  the  right  hand  of  Ezra  at  the  reading 
of  the  law,  Neh  I*  called  in  1  Es  9<*  Baalsamus. 
7.  One  of  those  who  expounded  the  law  to  the 
people,  Neh  8',  called  in  1  Es  9"  Malannas.  He 
IS  perhaps  the  same  as  the  preceding.  8.  One 
of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant,  Neh  10*.  9. 
A  Judahite  family  name,  Neh  11*,  in  1  Ch  9* 
Asaiah.  10.  A  Benjaniite  family  name,  Neh  II'. 
11,  12.  Two  priests  (B  om.),  Neh  12«"-.  13.  A 
pnest  in  the  tune  of  Zedekiah,  Jer  21>  29*  36*  37*. 
14.  The  father  of  the  false  prophet  Zedekiah,  Jer 
29*^.  IS.  A  Levitical  dnger  mentioned  upon  the 
occasion  of  David's  bringing  np  the  ark  from  the 
house  of  Obed-edom,  I  Ch  IS^  16.  One  of  the 
eaptaina  who  assisted  Jehoiada  in  the  overthrow  of 
Athaliah,  2  Ch  23>.  17.  An  officer  {ifi>)  of  Uzziah, 
2  Ch  26".  18.  A  son  of  Ahaz  slain  by  Zichri  the 
Ephraimite,  2  Ch  28''.  19.  Grovemor  of  Jerusalem 
under  Josiah,  2  Ch  34^  20.  In  1  Ch  O"*  Baaselah 
(n:)n(3)  appears  to  be  a  textual  error  for  Maaseiah 
(nif^?),  1^  a  not  infrequent  confusion  between  3 
and  a  J.  A.  Selbie. 

MAASHAS  {Mcuurfuis,  AV  Masman),  1  Es  8«.— 
Corresponds  to  Shemaiah,  Ezr  8".  But  the  text 
is  corrupt,  SoMoias  the  Gr.  equivalent  of  Shemaiah 
being  inswted  later  in  the  verse. 

HiATH  (Made).— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3**. 

HAAZ  (fSD,  Mcuti). — ^A  Jewish  family  name,  I  Ch 

If  AAZIAH  {n^tt},  '^.VSO). — ^The  name  of  a  pnestly 
family  which  constituted  the  24th  course,  Neh  lo'' 
(B  No^etd,  A  Moafeul),  I  Ch24>*  (B  MacuroO. 

MAOALON  (ot  iK  M<uaXui>),  I  Es  5».— The  same 
as  MiCHMASH ;  cf.  Ezr  2^  {MaxjMt).  The  second 
pliable  is  perhaps  due  to  reading  M  as  AA. 

MACCABADB  (Miucica/Saun).— The  surname  of 
Jndas,  the  third  son  of  Mattathias  (1  Mac  2*  3>  eta, 
2  Mac  6"  etc. ).   See  next  article. 

MACCABEES,  THE  (ol  Maxira/SaToi).— 

L  The  National  Risino  under  Mattathias. 
In  B.C.  176  Antiochns  IV.  (Epiphanes)  began  to 
reign  over  Syria.  It  was  the  ill-starred  attempt 
yCt  this  monarch  to  Hellenize  the  Jews  by  force 
that  caused  the  Maocabeean  revolt.  At  the  time 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne  the  Greek  influences 
which  everywhere  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  were  fast  pene- 
trating the  life  of  Palestine ;  the  more  aristocratic 


section  of  the  population  were,  in  particular, 
alfected  by  tiiem.  The  advance  of  Hellenism  was, 
indeed,  partially  checkmated  hy  the  organized 
resistaiioe  of  the  Haaidteans  (Heo.  ff/Uidtm^tho 
'pious'),  who  were  the  champions  of  the  law. 
But  only  partially.  The  leader  of  the  Hellenistic 
faction  m  Judtea  waa  Joshua,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  noble-minded  high  priest  Onias  m.  He 
Grecized  his  own  name  into  Jason,  and  apparently 
imagined  that  the  name  Jahweh  might  SMtularly 
be  converted  into  Zeus.  At  Antioch  ne  bargained 
with  Epiphanes  that  the  priesthood  shoi^d  be 
transferred  from  Onias  to  nimself,  and  thkt  he 
should  be  authorized  to  start  an  active  pagan'pro- 
paganda  in  Judeea.  A  gymnasium  waa  accordingly 
built  at  Jerusalem,  and  Greek  sports  were  prac- 
tised quite  close  to  the  temple;  even  the  pnests 
forsook  the  altar  to  join  in  the  games  (2  Mao  4"*"). 
After  holding  office  for  three  years  (174-171),  Jason 
was  supplanted  by  Menelaus,  a  Hellenistic  Ben- 
iamite,  who  becfune  a  complete  renegade  from 
Judiusm,  and  obtained  the  help  of  Syrian  troops 
against  the  unjrielding  Jason.  An  unfounded 
rumonr  that  Antiochus  had  died  in  l^ypt  led 
Jason  to  attack  Jerusalem,  and  MeneuTus  had 
to  secure  himself  in  the  fortress.  The  Syrian 
despot  viewed  these  disturbances  as  a  Jewish 
rebellion  (2  Mac  6"),  and  his  arrival  at  Jeroa.  in 
170  was  signalized  not  only  by  the  flight  of  Jason, 
but  also  by  the  profanation  and  robbery  of  the 
temple,  and  by  the  slaughter  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants.  At  this  time  Philip  the  Phrygian,  a 
man  of  low  morcUe,  seems  to  have  been  appointed 
governor  of  Jems,  so  as  to  assbt  Menelaus  in  the 
task  of  reducing  the  Jewish  people  to  a  proper 
deinree  of  subserviency  to  the  kmg. 

Two  years  later,  the  Holy  City  was  laid  waste  by 
Antiochns'  general  Apollonins,  and  Syrian  soldiers 
were  placed  in  the  Acra,  a  stronghold  overlooking 
the  temple.  The  tyrant  next  gave  orders  that 
Jewish  ntes  should  cease  and  heathen  customs  be 
observed,  under  pain  of  death.  An  idol  altar  ('  the 
abomination  of  desolation'  [see  art.  ABOMINATION 
OF  Desolation],  Dn  9")  was  set  up  in  the  temple, 
and  sacrifices  ottered  to  Jupiter ;  copies  of  the  law 
were  searched  for  and  destroyed ;  women  with  the 
babes  they  had  circumcised  were  hurled  headlong 
from  the  city  wall.  But  Antiochus  had  overshot 
the  mark.  Hitherto  under  the  Ptolemies  as  well 
as  the  Seleucidae  religious  freedom  had  been  ex- 
pressly guaranteed  to  the  Jews,  and,  before  the 
province  could  be  completely  Hellenized,  the  stolid 
conservatism  with  which  th^  clung  to  the  observ- 
ances of  the  Mosaic  law  required  to  be  overcome. 
Experience  showed  that  it  could  not  be  overcome. 
The  extreme  measures  of  Antiochus  alienated  many 
whose  sympathies  were  largely  with  the  Greek 
party.  In  consequence  of  nis  avowed  intention 
to  extirpate  the  Jewish  reUgion  the  whole  situation 
in  Palestine  was  changed,  and  an  invincible  spirit 
of  earnest  religions  patriotism  was  evoked.  Many 
saved  their  hves  by  acquiescing  in  the  king  s 
measures,  but  others  chose  rather  to  die.  It  soon 
became  clear  that  notliing  would  induce  Israel  to 
abandon  her  ancestral  worship,  and  the  moral 
force  of  her  leaders  enabled  her  to  withstand  the 
oppressive  cruelty  of  the  Syrians,  and  to  achieve 
what  might  well  nave  been  considered  impossible. 

The  ruthless  policy  of  Epiphanes,  adopted  at  the  t 
instigation  of  some  apostate  Jews  who  a.ssured 
him  that  the  whole  country  could  be  Hellenized, 
speedily  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Every  village 
in  Palestine  was  rec^uired  to  set  np  its  heathen 
altar,  and  imperial  oifacers  were  told  off  to  see  that 
heathen  sacrifices  were  duly  offered  by  all  the 
citizens.  A  brave  stand  was  made  by  Mattathias, 
an  aged  priest  whom  the  persecution  had  driven  to 
live  at  >Iodin,  a  little  country  town  lietwecn  Joppa 
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and  Jemaalem.  When  ordered  to  offer  the  first 
beathen  aaorifioe,  he  lefnaed;  and  when  a  baae 
Jew  was  about  to  do  the  nnholy  deed,  Mattathias 
dew  both  him  and  the  king's  commiBsioner(  Apelles), 
and  pulled  down  the  altar.  Calling  on  all  the  faith- 
ful to  follow  him,  he  then  with  his  five  sons—John, 
Simon,  Judas,  Eleazar,  and  Jonathan — fled  into 
the  mountains  and  raised  the  standaid  of  rebellion. 
Many  who  shared  his  feelings  took  refuge  in  the 
wilderness,  but  were  pursued  oy  the  Syrian  officers, 
who  bade  them  yield  or  die.  Rather  than  profane 
the  Sabbath  by  fighting,  1000  fugitives  allowed 
themselves  to  be  slaughtered.  But  after  this,  to 
avoid  extermination,  Mattathias  and  his  friends 
resolved  to  defend  themselves  from  attack  even 
upon  the  Sabbath.  Approving  of  this  spirited 
poliOT,  a  large  army^  of  Jews  who  loved  their 
county  and  tniBir  religion  now  came  forward  in  their 
support,  and  openly  be^tn  to  put  down  heathenism 
throughout  the  land.  Mattathias  died  in  B.C.  160 
after  blessing  his  sons  and  solemnly  charging  them 
to  be  zealous  for  the  law,  and  to  give  their  lives  for 
the  covenant  of  their  fathers.  The  leadership  he  be- 
queathed to  Judas,  who  was  (?  even  then,  of.  I  Mac 
2",  or  only  afterwards)  snmamed  Mcuxaiaetu,  and 
whose  followers  oonsequently  came  to  be  known  as° 
the  Maceabeei. 

iL  TBBITAMBMaocabkk.— Asalieadyindicated, 
Kaccabaus  (Gr.  MaicK«j8<ubt,  t  Heb.  r}^)  is  properly 
the  distinctive  surname  of  Judas,  tldra  son  of 
Mattathias,  and  after  him  leader  of  the  heroic 
struggle  a^unst  the  SeleucidsB  (1  Mac  2**  3'  etc.). 
For  long  it  was  held  that  Maeeabee  was  formed 
from  the  initials  of  the  opening  words  of  Ex  15" : 
mt  ii^Aamdkhah  6&'Slim  </ah  wen  ('who  is  like  thee 
among  the  gods,  Jahweh  ? '),  which  were  further  con- 
jectured to  have  been  inscribed  by  the  party  upon 
their  banners.  But  (1)  the  custom  of  forming  new 
words  in  this  fashion,  although  common  amongst 
the  Jews  at  a  later  date,  does  not  appear  to  have' 
as  yet  come  into  vogue;  (2)  the  6r.  form  as  written 
wiUi  KK  cannot  upon  this  theory  be  accounted  for ; 
(3)  this  interpretation  of  the  name  is  too  vague  to 
fit  in  with  the  facts  of  the  history,  for  in  the  first 
instance  it  wm  not  the  watchword  of  the  party, 
bat  the  individual  surname  of  Judas  (2  VLokko- 
/Sauis).  In  a  treatise  upon  The  Name  Maehdbee 
(Leipzig,  1876),  S.  J.  Curtiss  contends  that  the 
word  is  derived  from  ksbah  and  means  'the  ex- 
tinguisher' (of  his  enemies),  after  Is  43";  but  this 
derivation  also  rests  on  precarious  greundsj  The 
original  Heb.  form  having  been  lost,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  with  certainty  whether  it  was  written  with 
k  (3)  or  with  ff  (p),  and  in  fact  the  Rabbinical 
texts  use  both  letters  indifferently.  Curtiss  argues 
that  Jerome's  spelling  of  the  word  (M^acheJxteut) 
points  to  his  acqnaintanoe  with  a  Heb.  form  <330, 
whereas  he  probably  adopted  the  Latin  ortho- 
graphy current  in  his  time.  But  as  the  Old  Latin 
version  is  derived  from  the  Gr.  text  of  I  Mac,  we 
are  thrown  back  upon  the  Gr.  form  4f  the  name  as 
the  nearest  indication  of  the  origmal,  and  this 
leaves  the  matter  uncertain,  as  M(unca|3a(oi  might 
come  either  from  a  word  with  k  or  from  one  with  k. 
There  remains  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
probable  derivation,  viz.,  that  from  mailfSbSh 
(rqgo)  =  'hammer.'  If,  as  Ewald  supposes,  the 
surnames  of  the  sons  of  tiattathias  were  intended 
merely  as  distinctive  titles,  that  of  'hammerer' 
appears  to  be  natural  enough ;  while,  on  the  theory 
that  they  were  symbolical,  the  idea  conveyed  will 
be  that  of  'vigorous,  sharp-beating  warrior,'  or 
'chivalrous  hero.'  The  case  of  ChaxXea  Mariel  is 
not  strictiy  analogous,  as  he  derived  the  title 
directly  from  his  battle-axe.  A  better  parallel 
is  afforded  by  the  designation  of  Edward  L  as 
'Sootorum  mcdleu*.'  Curtiss  may  be  right  in  his 
usertion  that  in  the  OT  (Jg  4<  1  K      Is  44", 


Jer  lO*)  ma^^ShSh  denotes  an  ordinary  hammer, 
and  not  the  heavy  sledge-hammer  whiih  would 
more  adequately  ^mboUze  the  impetuosity  of 
Judas ;  but  this  circumstance  can  scarcely  be  oan- 
sidered  decisive.  See,  further,  Kautzsch  (Apoer.  u. 
Pseudepigr.  d.  AT,  24,  where  the  interpretation 
<  hammerer '  is  adopted). 

The  name  Mauxabee  was  gradually  widened  in 
scope  so  as  to  embrace  not  only  the  brothers  of 
Judas  and  all  who  were  his  blood  relations,  but 
also  all  his  followers  and  coadjutors  in  the  desperate 
struggle  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Syrian  kings. 
It  became  m  a  special  manner  connected  with  uie 
seven  martyred  brethren  whose  story  is  (rhetori- 
cally) told  in  2  Mao  6*^7^,  and  whose  moral 
bravery  is  reckoned  worthy  to  stand  alongride  of 
that  snown  by  those  who  fell  in  battie  for  the 
same  sacred  cause.  Ultimately  the  name  came  to 
have  a  purely  ideal  significance,  as,  e.g.,  in  the 
titles  of  the  so-called  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of 
Maccabees.  At  present,  however,  it  is  used  to 
designate  only  the  sons  and  descendants  of  Matta- 
thias. Although  even  in  this  limited  sense  the 
term  Maeeabeea  has  established  itself  in  general 
usage,  the  proper  name  of  the  family  is  that  of 
Hasmoiuuuis  (or  Asmonseans),  derived  from  Ha^ 
man  (».e.  'fat,'  'rich'  =  magnate tA.  Ps  68" M), 
Gr.  'kcaiutraXm  (Jos.  Ant.  XII.  vL  1),  the  great- 
grandfather of  Mattathias.  Jewish  writers  accord- 
mgly  use  this  name  in  preference  to  that  of  Macca- 
bees, and  among  the  Jews  1  and  2  Mac  are  known 
as  '  Books  of  the  Hasmonteans '  (D'M]iDrnn  neo ;  see 
Winer,  Jiealvxirterb.  under  '  Makkabaer '). 

iiL  The  Jewish  ytTAs  of  Iin>EPENDENCK  led 
BY  THE  Maccabees. 

(L)  Oampaigna  of  Judas  MaceabtBus  (166-161).— 
The  prescience  of  Matto^ias  in  nominating  Juda8>/ 
as  his  successoi^was  haOj  justified  by  events. 
Judas  soon  proved  himself  a  bom  general  He 
united  in  his  own  person  the  faith  of  Abraham, 
the  zeal  of  Elijah,  the  stature  of  Saul,  and  the 
courage  of  BawL  -^e  was  at  once  the  terror  of 
his  enemies  and  the  pride  of  his  nation.  'He 
angered  many  kings,  and  made  Jacob  glad  with 
his  acts,  ana  his  memorial  is  blessed  for  ever' 
(1  Mac  y).  In  the  very  first  year  of  his  leadershiDy. 
he  rose  to  fame  by  deteating  the  Syrian  generals 
ApoUonius  and  Seron :  '  Every  nation  told  of  the 
batUes  of  Judas'  (1  M^  3^.  Enraged  at  the 
defeat  of  his  forces,  Antiochus  sent  his  ItiTummn 
U^ysias  with  half  of  his  whole  army  to  root  out 
the  Jewish  nation  and  divide  their  land  among 
strangers,  whUe  he  himself  with  the  rest  of  the 
troops  crossed  the  Euphrates  to  exact  tribute  and 
collect  money.  Lysias  at  once  sent  against  Judsea  / 
a  large  army  under  three  trusted  generals,  Ptolemy ,v 
Nicanor,  and  Gorgias.  The  Syrians  nuude  so  sure 
of  victory  that  they  had  arranged  for  the  attend- 
ance of  slave-dealers  to  buy  up  Israelitish  prisoners, 
but  Judas  and  his  brethren  met  them  fearlessly .v 
Gathering  at  Mizpeh,  they  observed  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer,  ana  further  prepared  for  battle  by 
organizing  their  troops  into  a  r^^ular  army.  fWitn 
a  detachment  of  6000  men  Grorgias  planned  a  night 
attack  on  the  Jewish  camp ;  but  Judas  cleverly 
removed  his  forces,  smote  the  main  army  tmder 
Nicanor,  set  fire  to  the  Syrian  camp,  and  waited 
for  the  disappointed  Gornas,  whose  troops  fled  on 
sighting  the  smoke  of  the  burning  tentSV  Thus- 
'  Israel  had  a  great  deliverance  that  da^7l  Mac*- 
4^).  The  next  year  (165-164)  Lysias  himself  led  af. 
still  larger  army  against  Judeea,  but  was  heavily 
defeated  by  Judas  at  Bethzur,  between  Hebron 
and  Jerusalem.  He  then  retired  to  Antioch  with 
the  view  of  enlisting  the  services  of  mercenary 
troops  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  Judaea.  Mean- 
while Judas  took  occasion  to  restore  the  temple^ 
worship.   The  shrubs  that  were  growing  wild  in 
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the  ooorto  were  cleared  away ;  the  idol-altar  was 
destroyed,  and  a  new  altar  erected ;  and  in  general 

■f.  tiie  sacred  fnmitore  which  had  been  removed  hv 
AntiochnB  Epiphanes  was  replaced.  On  the  26th 
ChialeT  (Dec.)  165,  just  three  years  after  its  first 
defilement,  the  temple  was  pnnfied  by  the  offering 
of  the  legal  sacrifice  upon  the  new  altar,  and  the 
Feast  of  mo  Dedication  or  Benewal  (Jn  which 
continned  to  be  obeeryed  until  uie  destmction 
of  the  temple  by  the  Romans,  was  joyfully  cele- 
brated for  eight  days  (1  Mac  4").  Thereafter 

-A  Judas  went  on  to  fortify  the  temple  mount  and 
the  city  of  Bethzar.  These  measures  conclude 
the  first  stage  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the 
Maccabees,  k  As  ye|>  they  bad  never  experienced 
defeat.  ^ 

^The  brilliant  exploits  of  Judas  and  his  brethren 
Excited  the  latent  hostility  of  the  neighbouring 
heathen  tribes,  who  formed  a  fresh  coalition 
against  'the  race  of  Jacob'  (I  Mac  5^).  Among 

y(  other  and  less  known  parties  to  the  league,  Exiom 
and  Ammon,  both  old  hereditary  enemies  of  Israel, 
were  routed  by  Judas.    In  response  to  appeals 

y.  made  to  them,  the  Maccabees  then  busied  them- 
selves for  a  time  in  delivering  from  their  enemies 
and  lodging  safely  in  Jems,  many  Jews  who  were 
shut  up  in  the  fortresses  of  Gilead  and  Galilee. 
No  fewer  than  11,000  men  were  employed  in  these 
expeditions — 3000  in  Galilee  under  Simon,  and  the 

yrest  in  Gilead  under  Judas  and  Jonathan.  At 
the  fortress  of  Ephron,  which  lay  in  a  deep  and 
narrow  pass  W.  of  Irbid,  the  inhabitants  tried 
to  obstruct  the  Jewish  caravan,  with  the  result 
that  a  wav  was  forced  over  their  dead  bodies  and 
thronsh  the  ruins  of  their  city.  In  the  meantime 
Joseph  and  Azarias,  who  had  been  left  in  com- 
mand at  JeruB.,  foolishly  risked  an  engagement 
with  Gorgias,  and  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
2000  men.   This  disaster,  nowever,  was  oounter- 

4  balanced  by  some  fresh  successes  of  Judas  against 
the  Edomites  and  Philistines. 
7*-  No  longer  under  the  immediate  necessity  of 
defending  the  Jewish  religion,  the  Maccabees  had 
now  begun  to  act  upon  the  aggressive,  and  even 
to  aim  at  the  restoration  of  Jewish  independence. 
Their  ambition  in  this  direction  must  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  unexpected  tidings  that  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  had  died  in  the  far  East  (164). 
He  had  appointed  Philip,  one  of  his  '  Frienos,'  to 
act  as  regent  and  g^nardian  to  the  minor  Antiochus 
T.,  but  Lysias  bad  the  latter  crowned  as  king  with 
the  surname  of  Eupator.  In  the  year  following, 
making  a  determined  attack  upon  the  citadd 

>/o{  Jems.  (Acra),  Judas  forced  the  Syrian  garrison 
to  seek  hdp  from  Antioch.  With  a  great  army, 
yincluding  32  fighting  elephants,  Lysias  laid  siege 
to  Bethzur,  and  Judas  pitched  his  camp  at  Beth- 
zacharias,  8  miles  nearer  Jerusalem,  ^though  in 
the  battle  that  followed  600  Syrians  were  dain, 

sthe  Jews  were  defeated.  This  first  cheek  to  the 
victorious  career  of  Judas  was  aggravated  by  the 
loss  of  his  brother  Eleazar,  who,  seeing  a  superbly 
caparisoned  elephant  on  which  he  supposed  the 
king  to  be  ridwg^,  stabbed  the  animal  from  be- 
neath, but  was  hunself  crushed  by  its  falL  The 
Syrians  had  already  got  possession  of  Bethzur, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  talking  the  temple  mount 
— ^it  was  a  Sabbatic  year,  and  the  Jews  were  scarce 
of  food — when  I^ias  was  obliged  to  hasten  to 
Antioch,  where  Philip,  who  h^  returned  from 
the  East,  was  trying  to  assert  his  title  to  the 
r^ncy.  Lysias  therefore  quickly  made  peace 
with  tne  Jews,  and  granted  them  by  treatv  the 
religious  liberty  for  which  thev  had  fought  so 
well  (1  Mac  d"*).  As  the  formal  abandonment  of 
the  attempt  to  abolish  the  Jewish  religion  by 
force,  this  concession  marks  the  second  important 
itage  in  the  Maecabman  struggle.    Hitherto  it 


had  been  a  war  for  religions  freedom  ;  henceforth 
it  became  a  war  for  political  independence. 

Lysias  soon  got  the  better  of  Philip,  but  was 
hiniself,  along  with  his  ward,  put  to  deatii  ify 
Demetrius  I.,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Syrian 
throne,  who  had  untU  now  been  kept  as  a  hostage 
at  Rome.  The  Greek  party  in  Jndeea  induced 
Demetrius  to  send  an  army  under  Bacchides  to 
install  the  ungodly  Alcimus  as  high  priest.  Con- 
tent to  have  '  a  priest  of  the  seed  of  Aaron,'  the 
Hasidieans  no  longer  opposed  the  Syrian  rule,  but 
sixty  of  them  were  treacherously  slain  in  one  day. 
After  Bacchides  had  returned  to  Antioch  without  V 
being  able  to  entrap  Judas,  the  latter  speedily  got 
the  upper  hand  in  Jndeea,  and  Alcimus  had  once 
more  to  solicit  help  from  Syria.  In  consequence.^ 
Judas  again  met  Nicanor  in  battle.   The  &ivrian-( 

feneral  was  beaten,  and  fell  back  upon  Mount 
ion,  where  he  insulted  thejiriests  and  threatened 
to  bum  the  temple;   But  m  a  further  battle  at 
Adasa  (161),  near  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  he  was 
himself  slam,  whereupon  his  army  fled.    The  head 
and  hand  of  the  insolent  blasphemer  were  hung 
up  in  front  of  one  of  the  temple  gates  (Gorionides, 
iiu  22.  12 ;  of.  2  Mac  19"<-),  and  the  13th  Adai— 
the  day  of  the  battle — was  afterwards  kept 
' Nicanor's  day'  (1  Mao  7*).   At  this  sta^e  Jud 
despairing  of  being  long  able  to  contmne  thei 
unequal  contest  with  the  imperial  armies,  sent' 
ambassadors  to  the  Roman  Senate  to  invoke  theirf 
protection  against  the  Syrians.   But  although  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  nothing  came  of  it  beyond  i 
a  warning  to  Demetrius  that  further  interference 
with  the  Jews  would  mean  war  with  Rome. 
Before  the  Roman  rescript  could  have  reached 
Antioch,  the  contingency  dreaded  bv  Judas  had 
actually  occurred.    About  six  weeKs  after  thei 
defeat  of  Nicanor,  Demetrius  sent  a  fresh  army  I 
into  Jndeea  under  Bacchides.    Only  3000  men 
were  with  Judas  at  Elasa,  and  most  of  these 
deserted  him  on  seeing  the  vastly  superior  strength, 
of  the  Syrian  host.   Even  the  noble  800  who  stood' 
by  him  vainly  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  risking 
a  battle,  and  Elasa  became  '  the  Jewish  Thermo- 
pyle.'  In  spite  of  all  they  could  do,  Judas  andy- 
his  little  band  were  overcome  by  sheer  weight  off 
numbers.   'Judas  fell,  and  the  rest  fled'  (1  Mac' 
9").   His  body  was  carried  off  by  his  brothers 
and  laid  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers  at  Modini 
(161).  I  , 

In  the  long  roll  of  Israelitish  worthies  we  meet->^ 
with  no  more  striking  personality  than  that  of 
Jndas  Maccabceus.   His  piety  was  manifest  to  all  ;| 
his  motives  were  pure  and  nnselfish ;  he  fought 
for  God's  gjory  and  his  country's  good.   Hb  un- 1 
selfish  devotion  was  equalled  hy  his  military  I 
genius.    For  seven  yean,  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  never  flagged,  aad  a  generalship  which  hasi 
never  been  surpassed,  he  led  the  Jews  to  victory, ' 
and  died  only  when  even  the  noblest  heroism  oonl^ 
not  conquer.  €^ 

(iL)  Tne  leadenhlp  and  UA- priesthood  of 
Jonathan  (161-143).— The  friends  of  Judas,  now 
openly  persecuted  by  the  HeUenizers,  chose  as  their 
leader  nis  brother  Jonathan,  sumamed  Apphut 
(6r.  'Ar^toOt,  'A^^ovt,  Zar^t,  Za^^oCt ;  Syr.  Happut 
=  t  eunning),  who  filled  the  post  with  much  shrewd- 
ness and  success.  Wishing  as  yet  to  avoid  Bac- 
chides, Jonathan  withdrew  to  the  wUdemess  of 
Tekoah,  and  sent  his  eldest  brother  John  to  de- 
posit the  bagga^  with  the  friendly  Nabatlueans. 
But  his  plans  miscarried,  and  John  fell  a  prey  to 
a  robber  clan  at  Medaba.  Jonathan  crossed  the 
Jordan  and  avenged  his  brother's  death,  bat  mean- 
while Bacchides  seized  the  fords  and  lay  in  wait 
for  him.  The  Jews  thus  found  themselves  in  a 
situation  of  extreme  peril ;  they  saved  their  lives, 
however,  by  swimming  across  the  river.  The 
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return  of  Bacchides  to  Antiooh  on  the  death 
of  Alcinitts  (160)  so  strengthened  the  Maccabeean 
party,  that  within  two  years  their  opponents  had 
once  more  to  call  in  nis  aid.  Altnoogh  they 
bad  given  Bacchides  the  assurance  that  Jonathan 
should  be  made  his  prisoner,  the  vigilance  of  the 
Maccabees  made  them  cognizant  of  the  plot,  and, 
after  slaying  about  fifty  of  the  conspirators.  Jona- 
than and  his  followers  entrenched  themselvee  at 
BethhosL  This  stronghold  Bacchides  could  not 
reduce ;  he  was  repulsed  with  loss  by  Simon,  while 
Jonathan  at  the  head  of  a  detached  squadron  over- 
ran the  adjacent  territory.  Stung  by  these  re- 
verses, Bacchides  slew  many  of  the  Hellenizers, 
accepted  Jonathan's  proposius  for  peace,  and  de- 
parted into  Syria  vowing  that  nevermore  would 
be  interfere  in  Judna  (c.  156).  'And  the  sword 
ceased  from  Israel '  (1  Mac  V*).  For  four  years 
Jonathan  dwelt  at  Michmash,  'jndging'  the  people 
and  restraining  the  Hellenizers. 

Unbrolcen  peace  prevailed  until  Alexander  Balas 
entered  upon  a  contest  with  Demetrius  I.  for  the 
Syrian  crown  (163).  Happily  for  Jonathan,  who 
ooveted  the  power  and  prestige  belonging  to  the 
high-prie«th(>Dd,  the  office  was  vacant,  and  this 
dispute  over  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Syria 
paved  the  way  for  his  appointment.  The  nval 
claimants  looked  upon  him  as  a  valuable  ally,  and 
'  he  knew  how  to  exploit  them.  'While  availing 
himself  of  certain  privileges  granted  in  a  letter 
from  Demetrius,  he  unhesitatmgly^  threw  in  his 
lot  with  Alexander  Balas,  who  appointed  him  high 
priest,  invested  him  with  the  order  of  'King's 
Friend,'  and  sent  him  a  piuplB  robe  and  a  diadem, 
the  emblems  of  royalty.  The  same  year,  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabemaclea,  Jonathan  assumed  the  sacred 
vestments,  and  showed  himself  zealous  in  support 
of  the  pretender  Balas.  Demetrius  now,  in  torn, 
offered  the  most  tempting  inducements  (indnding 
the  abolition  of  taxes,  we  cession  of  Aora,  the 
release  of  Jewish  prisoners,  the  enlargement  of 
Jnd«ean  territory,  the  payment  of  Jewiw  soldiers, 
and  liberal  allowances  for  the  temple  and  the 
buUding  of  the  city  walls)  by  wav  of  outbidding 
his  rival;  but  Jonathan,  sceptical  as  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  Demetrius,  and  aware  that  the  claims 
of  Balas  were  favoured  at  Rome,  wisely  adhered 
to  his  former  choice.  In  a  pitched  battle  which 
ensued,  Demetrius  was  defeated  and  slain.  By 
the  distinguished  reception  given  to  Jonathan  at 
Ptolemais,  where  in  B.O.  160  Alexander  Balas 
married  we  ^yptian  princess  Cleopatra,  and  the 
rebuff  given  to  certain  apostates  from  Mosaism 
who  w<rald  fun  have  impeached  him  in  the  royal 
presence,  the  triumphant  Balas  showed  his  grati- 
tude to  his  Jewish  ally.  He  also  'wrote  him 
among  his  Chief  Friends,  and  made  him  a  captain 
and  governor  of  a  province'  (1  Mao  10").  Snoject 
to  the  suzerainty  ol  Syria,  this  gave  him  both  the 
civil  and  military  command  in  addition  to  his 
spiritual  supremacy  as  hig^  priest.  When,  three 
years  later,  T)emetnu8  n.  came  from  Crete  as  the 
avenger  of  hia  fother,  his  cause  was  espoused  bv 
Apollonius,  governor  of  CcBle-Syria.  But  though 
Balas  had  proved  a  worthless  king,  and  had  for- 
feited the  esteem  of  liis  subjects,  Jonathan  stood 
loyaUy  by  him.  Taking  the  field  against  Apol- 
lonina,  he  captured  Joppa,  won  a  battle  at  Ashdod 
(where  he  destroyed  the  temple- of  Dagon),  and 
received  the  submission  of  Ascalon.  In  gratitude 
for  these  services  Alexander  presented  Jonathan 
with  the  gold  buckle  worn  by  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  with  the  citv  of  Ekron.  But  no  effort  on 
the  part  of  Jonathan  could  save  Balas  from  ruin 
after  his  father-in-law  Ptolemy  Philometor  turned 
against  him.  In  a  pitched  battle  Balas  suffered 
defeat,  and  fled  into  Arabia ;  but  a  sheikh  of  that 
country  'took  off  Alexander's  head  and  sent  it  to 


Ptolemv'a  Mao  11"). 
after  tne  latter  died  of  wounds 


Within  three  days  there- 
received  in  tint 
battle,  and  Demetrius  ii.  became  long  (146). 

At  this  juncture  Jonathan  boldly  laid  siege  tm 
the  Acra,  and  as  boldly  appeared  to  answer  for 
himself  before  the  king  atPtolemaia.  The  result 
was  a  triumph  of  dipfomaoy.  He  carried  costly 
gifts  to  the  king ;  and  the  latter,  instead  of  treat- 
mg  him  as  a  rebel,  '  gave  him  pre-eminence  among 
his  Chief  Friends'  (1  Mao  11"),  besides  confirming 
him  in  the  high-priesthood,  and  conceding  to  the 
Jews  several  of  the  benefits  vainly  offered  by  his 
father  as  the  price  of  their  adherence.  Shortly 
afterwards  Jonathan  rendered  useful  service  1^ 
sending  3000  men  to  Antioch  to  aid  in  putting 
down  an  insurrection  which  had  broken  out  there 
against  Demetrius.  The  latter  promised  on  hia 
part  to  withdraw  the  Syrian  garrisons  from  Jewish 
strongholds,  but  as  he  failed  to  keep  this  promise 
Jonathan  went  over  to  the  side  of  Tryphon,  a 
former  ofiBcer  of  Alexander  Balas,  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  unpopularity  of  Demetrius  to  bring 
forward  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Balas,  as  a  claimant 
for  the  throne,  and  who  was  careful  to  confirm 
Jonathan  in  all  his  dignities.  Jonathan  lost  no 
time  in  bringing  the  entire  territoiy  between 
Gaza  and  Damascus  into  subjection.  Proceeding 
to  Galilee  he  met  the  generals  of  Demetrius, 
whom,  after  a  threatened  reverse,  he  routed  on 
the  plain  of  Hazor  (c.  144).  At  Hamath  the 
^rrians  rallied  once  more  with  a  view  to  invade 
Palestine,  but  Jonathan  marched  beyond  Lebanon 
and  dbpersed  them.*  He  afterwards  subdued  the 
Arab  tnbe  of  the  Zabadteans  on  the  Antilibanus, 
returned  home  by  way  of  Damascus,  and  set  him 
self,  in  concert  with  the  elders,  to  strengthen  th% 
defences  of  the  country.  The  walls  of  Jems, 
were  heightened,  and  an  effort  made  to  isolate 
the  Acra.  Meanwhile  Simon  had  not  been  idle 
in  his  new  capacity  of  oommander  {grpanryit)  of 
the  Palestinian  seaboard  (1  Mao  11").  Besides 
capturing  Bethzur,  he  reduced  and  garrisoned 
Joppa,  and  fortified  Adida. 

Tryphon  now  began  to  distrust  the  Maccabees, 
who  had  certainly  not  been  unmindful  of  their 
own  interests  whUe  'thev  fought  for  one  king 
against  the  other,  and  in  tne  name  of  the  Syrians 
drove  the  Syrians  out  of  Judtea  and  the  adjacent 
regions.'  Surmising  that  the  Jewish  high  priest 
would  probably  oppose  his  plans  for  usurping  the 
throne,  he  suadenly  marched  into  Palestine  and 
mcamped  at  Bethshan  (Scythopolis),  where  Jona- 
than prepared  to  give  lum  battle.  But  bjr  dint  of 
artful  flattery  Tryphon  induced  even  tms  wary 
Jewish  prince  to  tnik  into  a  trap.  Having  entered 
Ptolemais,  accompanied  by  only  1000 men,  Jonathan 
found  himself  a  prisoner  and  had  his  escort  slain. 
Thus  ended  his  period  of  active  service.  Although 
a  high  priest  of  Israel,  he  was  in  no  sense  a 
religious  man;  it  was  merely  as  a  ladder  to 

eower  that  the  priest's  office  nad  attraction?  ior 
im.  He  was  essentially  a  worldly  ecclesi&itic. 
And  if  he  was  less  disinterested  in  nis  aims  t  han 
his  brother  Juda«,  he  was  also  less  scrupulous  in 
his  methods  of  realizing  them.  But  few  mea  in 
Us  circumstances  could  nave  achieved  more,  either 
for  themselves  or  for  their  party.   By  the  aoroit- 

*  According  to  1  Uio  IZi-"  JoatXbtm  at  thli  jnnotim  nnt 
unbassadon  to  Borne,  Sparta,  etoi,  to  oonolade  or  renew 
friendly  treaties,  and  they  were  tavoorably  reoelrad  by  tlie 
Ronuuia.  Nothing  ii  laid  regarding  their  reception  at  Sparta, 
but  the  writer  ii;ive8  what  purport*  to  be  a  '  copy '  of  Jonathan'! 
letter,  and  alao— apparently  aa  a  ptecedent— one  of  a  lett«r 
lonneriy  written  by  the  Spartan  King  Arina  i.  to  the  Jewish 
high  prieet  Onias  i.  (11.0.  Sl&SOO).  WeUhausen  {IJO*  p.  260, 
n.  8)  rejects  the  whole  paaaage  as  unhistoricaL  Unquestion- 
ably, it  intemipta  the  main  narrative  in  a  very  awlnrerd 
manner ;  but  it  Jonathan,  who  was  at  the  time  a  Syrian  officer 
did  send  such  an  embaaay,  it  must  have  been  because  b*  had 
no  faith  in  the  stabiUty  of  th*  Syrian  kingdom. 
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neis  with  which  he  tarned  to  account  the  mistakes 
of  hia  enemies,  he  more  than  mode  up  for  the  lack 
of  strength  in  his  adherents. 

(iiL)  The  administration  of  Simon,  ethnareh 
and  high  priest  (143-135).— Simon  (Gr.  Zv/uiir, 
Zl^tw),  snmamed  Thassi  {i.e.,  probably,  '  the  zeal- 
ous'), the  sole  surviving  son  of  Mattathias,  now 
gallantly  stepped  into  the  breach  and  was  chosen 
kader  {irroifurot)  at  a  public  assembly  in  Jem-' 
salem.  He  had  already  justified  the  epithet, '  man 
of  counsel '  {Mp  /SovX^,  1  Mac  2"),  and  had  also 
dlBtinguished  himself  as  commander  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  from  Tyre  to  Egypt.  Tiypbon 
toon  marched  against  Judea,  but  found  huiself 
intercepted  hy  Simon  at  Adida.  He  thereupon 
offered  to  release  Jonathan  for  100  talents  of  silver 
and  the  custody  of  two  of  his  sons  as  hostages; 
but  although  Simon  judged  it  best  to  ansede  to 
these  terms,  Tryphon  neither  set  Jonathan  at 
liberty  nor  relaxed  his  hostile  attitude.  All  his 
efforts  to  reach  Jerus.,  however,  were  rendered 
futile  by  the  sleepless  vi^ance  of  Simon.  Even 
a  projected  ni^ht  expedition  with  supplies  for  the 
famisned  gamson  in  the  Acra  was  wrecked  by 
a  heavy  tail  of  snow.  Soared  and  baflBed,  he 
marched  into  Gilead  and  gave  vent  to  his  spleen 
bv  putting  Jonathan  to  (Math  at  Bascama  (143). 
Tne  body  of  Jonathan  was  afterwards  interred 
at  Modin,  where  Simon  erected  a  magnificent 
family  monument,  which  appears  to  have  been 
a  landmark  for  sailors  on  the  Levant  (1  Mac 
13").  See  MODIN. 
,  Now  that  the  war  was  over,  Simon  applied  him- 
self with  increased  vigour  to  the  task  of  strength- 
ening the  defences  of  Jndna.  Having  made  Joppa 
a  Jewish  port,  he  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of 
(Sazara,  and  expelled  the  neathen  inhabitants. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  appointed  his  son  John 
eommander-in-cbief  of  his  forces,  with  a  residence 
at  Gazara.  He  achieved  another  noteworthy  tri- 
umph in  the  reduction  of  the  Acra,  the  garrison 
being  at  length  starved  into  surrender,  and  in- 
stituted an  annual  festival  in  commemoration  of 
the  day  of  his  entry  into  this  last  outpost  of  the 
Syrians — the  23rd  lyyar  (May)  142.  Meanwhile 
Iryphon  had  murderea  the  puppet-king  Antiochus 
TI.  and  seized  the  Svrian  crown.  Demetrius  n.  was 
also  embroiled  in  aifficulties  with  the  Parthians, 
who  were  invading  his  north-eastern  provinces, 
and  Simon  took  occasion  to  demand  complete  ex- 
emption from  taxes.  This  Demetrius  consented 
to  grant,  along  with  an  amnesty  for  all  political 
offences.  Thus  was  'the  yoke  of  the  heathen' 
removed,  and  the  wished-for  Koal  of  Jewish  inde- 
pendence actually  reached  (1  Mac  IS''). 

Simon  was  the  founder  of  the  high  -  priestly 
dynasty  of  the  Hasmonteans.  In  B.C.  141,  in 
recognition  of  his  great  services  to  the  nation, 
he  was  formally  appointed  leader,  high  priest,  and 
governor  {ierdpxns) ;  and  these  offices  were  declared 
to  be  hereditary  in  his  famUy  nntU  'a  faithful 
prophet '  should  otherwise  direct  (1  Mac  14").  The 
popular  decree  embodying  these  honours  was  en- 
graven on  a  memorial  tablet  placed  in  the  temple. 
The  first  year  of  Simon's  reign  was  made  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era,  according  to  which  Jewish 
Itftl  documents  were  dated.  He  also  renewed  the 
friendship  and  treaty  with  Rome  and  Sparta,  and 
struck  his  own  coinB  like  any  other  independent 
sovereign.  The  beautiful  picture  of  1  Mac  14*-" 
shows  now  well  Simon  utilized  the  years  of  peace 
that  followed,  in  building  up  the  prosperity  of 
Jndea.  In  peace  he  was  even  greater  than  in 
war.  He  possessed  the  administrative  genius. 
Under  his  wise  and  beneficent  sway  the  country 
enjoyed  a  period  of  moral  and  material  well-being 
for  which  there  is  no  post-exilic  parallel.  He  was 
the  patron  of  trade  and  agriculture :  the  friend  of 


liberty,  justice,  and  religion ;  a  brave  soldier,  a 
worthy  priest,  and  a  gifted  statesman. 

After  four  or  five  years,  donng  which  '  Isratd 
rejoiced  with  neat  joy'  (1  Mao  14"),  Simon  was 
once  more  caught  in  the  meshes  of  Syrian  politics. 
Although  Demetrius  II.  was  a  prisoner  in  Parthia, 
his  younger  brother  Antiochus  VU.  (Sidetes)  took 
up  arms  against  Tryphon,  and  wrote  to  solicit  the 
friendship  of  Simon.  But  after  defeating  Tryplion 
he  reversed  his  policy.  While  he  was  besieging  his 
rival  in  Dor,  Simon  sent  him  gifts  and  auxiliaries. 
These  were  haughtily  declined,  and  a  demand  made 
for  1000  talents,  failing  the  surrender  of  Joppa, 
Gazara,  and  the  Acra.  This  was  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  very  soon  the  Syrian  general 
CendebsBus  invaded  Judaea.  Now  an  old  man, 
Simon  left  his  two  sons  Judas  and  John  to  pro- 
secute the  campaign.  Near  Modin  they  gained  a 
decisive  victory. 

For  two  or  three  years  more  Simon  laboured  at 
hb  favourite  task  of  developing  the  internal  re- 
sources of  his  kingdom.  Then  came  the  tragic 
end.  In  the  castle  of  DOk,  near  Jericho,  at  a 
banquet  ostensibly  held  in  their  honour,  he  and 
two  of  his  sons  feU  victims  to  the  murderous 
ambition  of  his  son-in-law  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Abubns,  who  aimed  at  the  supreme  power  (135). 
Ptolemy's  designs  were  frustrated,  however,  owing 
to  the  miscarriage  of  his  plans  for  the  assassination 
of  Simon's  third  son,  John,  governor  of  Gazara. 
The  latter,  warned  in  time,  slew  the  emissaries  of 
Ptolemy,  and  forthwith  assumed  the  government 
and  the  high-priesthood. 

More  than  thirty  years  had  passed  since  Matta- 
thias openly  resisted  the  religious  perseontion  of 
his  nation.  In  the  faithful  and  skilful  hands  of 
his  sons  the  crusade  inaugurated  by  him  had  been 
singularly  successful.  One  by  one  they  had  fallen 
in  the  sacred  cause  which  he  bad  committed  to  them 
(1  Mao  6««  9»  9*"  13*  le").  But  they  had  not 
died  their  blood  in  vain.  The  valour  of  the  Mao-i 
cabees  had  rehabilitated  the  Jewish  nation.  Not 
only  was  the  old  spirit  of  independence  thoroughly 
aroused,  but  there  was  also  developed  a  new  con- 
sciousness of  the  worth  of  their  revealed  religion. 
As  the  most  thrilling  epoch  in  Jewish  history,  and 
that  which  shaped  the  last  phases  of  Jewish  belief 
prior  to  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  student  of 
Christianity. 

iv.  The  HASMON.SAN  Dynasty.— The  relation- 
ship of  the  various  scions  of  the  Hasmonsean 
house  is  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  genealogical 
table. 

The  reign  of  John  HyManiu  (135-105)  was  bright 
and  prosperous.  After  the  flight  of  Ptolemy,  nis 
brother-in-law,  he  encountered  the  hostility  of 
Antiochus  vn.  (Sidetes),  to  whom  he  agreed  to  paT 
tribute.  But  in  B.C.  1^  Antiochus  met  his  deatn 
in  fighting  against  the  Parthians,  and  Hvrcanns 
availed  himseff  of  the  opportunity  afforded,  by  the 
dispute  which  arose  about  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Syria  to  make  the  Jewish  kingdom 
territorially  as  extensive  aa  it  had  ever  been.  The 
country  E.  of  the  Jordan,  Stunaria,  and  Edom  were 
in  turn  brought  under  his  swa;^,  and  no  further 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  Syrian  kings.  He  further 
added  to  the  defences  of  the  country,  and  during 
his  reign  the  old  fortress  of  Baris  (later  Antonia) 
was  rebuilt.  Hyrcanus  also  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Romans,  and  was  the  first  Jewish  prince 
whose  name  was  inscribed  on  the  coins.  Men  liked 
to  flatter  themselves  that  the  prophetic  gift  had 
been  restored  in  his  person  (Jos.  Ant.  xiu.  x.  7). 
Outwardly  brilliant,  however,  as  his  reign  was,  it 
was  marked  by  a  strong  development  of  internal 
discord.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  sects  of  the 
Phariseea  aad  Saddncees  firat  took  definite  shape 
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M  politioal  and  xeU^ona  jMitiea.  The  MaoaabtBan 
party  was  oiiginallv  Pharuaio,  bat  Hyicaaus  now 
went  over  to  the  Saddnoees,  who  attached  more 
value  to  political  supremacy. 

Of  the  five  aons  left  by  Hyrcanns,  three  roee  to 
power.  Their  names  were  originallv  Judas.  Matta- 
thias,  and  Jonathan,  but  in  acooroance  witb  their 
fathcnr's  new-bom  Hellenistio  proclivities  they  were 
now  designated  Aristobulns,  Antigonns,  and  Alex- 
ander Jannteus. 

Hyrcanns  bequeathed  the  dvil  power  to  his  wife, 
and  the  high-priesthood  to  his  eldest  son  Aristo- 
bnlna.  But  the  latter  shut  up  all  his  rdatives  in 
prison  except  intigoiiiu,  and  openly  assumed  the 
title  Kina  of  the  Jew, '  a  name  (nrevioasly  unknown 
to  Heb.  history,  but  destined  to  carry  with  it  a 
sacred  and  endnrinK  significance'  (Mt  27",  Mk  16* 
etc. ).  Antigonns  also  k11  a  victim  to  his  jealousy, 
owing  to  suspicions  awakened  in  him  by  '  his  evil 
spirit'  Salome  Alexandra.  In  other  respects  be 
appears  to  have  deserved  well  of  his  country,  whoee 
boundaries  he  enlarged  by  the  subjugation  of  the 
Ituwans :  but  remorse  for  the  murder  of  his  brother 
is  said  to  have  brought  on  his  deatJi,  which  ooonrred 
in  B.C.  104,  after  a  reisn  of  only  one  year. 

The  next  king  was  Alexander  Jannasns  (104-78), 
the  eldest  surviving  brother  of  Aristobnioa.  Of 
warlike  disposition,  he  set  himself  to  complete  the 
co;iquest  of  Palestine,  which  his  father  had  b^on, 
and  after  varying  fortunes  succeeded  in  bringing 
under  his  sway  most  of  the  important  towns  on 
the  Philistine  coast,  as  well  as  the  regions  E.  of 
the  Jordan.  But  Jamueus  had  other  battles  to 
fight.  His  reign  was  marked  by  civil  dissension 
and  internal  revolt.  A  supporter  of  Hellenism, 
and  a  dissolute  high  priest  whose  hands  reeked  with 
blood,  he  came  into  acute  oolUsion  with  the  Phari- 
sees, and  took  the  most  savage  revenge  on  his 
opponents. 

Before  his  death  Jannieus  handed  over  the 
government  to  his  wife  Salome  Alexandra,  who 
soon  proved  her  fitness  to  rule.  Shrewdly  enough, 
she  at  once  threw  hersdf  into  the  arms  of  the 
Pharisaic  party,  allowing  them  jiractically  to  re- 
gulate the  inner  life  of  the  nation,  but  reserving 
xo  herself  the  control  of  external  afiairs.  Her  elder 
ion  Hyrcanns  ii. ,  as  a  pliable  weakling,  was  invested 
with  the  office  of  high  priest,  while  her  younger  son 
Aristobulns,  who  had  energy  and  ability  enough  to 
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render  him  dangerous,  was  kept  strictly  aloof  from 
public  affiurs.  The  latter,  who  disliked  the  Phari- 
sees and  the  docility  with  which  his  mother  gave 
efiect  to  their  wishes,  particnlarly  as  regards  an  ill- 
advised  attempt  to  take  vengeance  on  those  who 
had  counselled  the  crucifixion  of  800  rebels  during 
the  reign  of  his  fatber  Jamueus,  .ultimately  seized 
several  fortresses,  and  contrived  to  raise  an  armv, 
with  which  he  bore  down  upon  Jerusalem.  At 
this  stage  Alexandra,  who  had  on  the  whole  mied 
happily  and  with  discretion,  died  after  reigning  for 
nine  years  (69). 

Avlstobnlai  soon  got  the  better  of  Hyrcanns  n., 
who  agreed  to  retire  in  his  favour  and  reside  in 
Jerusalem  as  a  private  citizen.  But  the  abdication 
of  Hyrcanns  was  distasteful  to  some,  and  especially 
to  one  whose  name  we  now  meet  with  for  the  first 
time — the  Idnmiean  lutlpater,  father  of  Herod  the 
Great.  Working  upon  the  fears  of  Hyrcanns,  this 
man  persuaded  nim  to  flee  for  protection  against 
his  brother  to  the  Aralnan  king  Aretas^from  whom 
he  extracted  a  promise  to  re-establish  Hyrcanns  in 
his  dominions,  provided  the  latter  gave  up  all 
claim  to  twelve  cities  unjustly  wrested  from  the 
Aralnans  by  Alexander  Jannens.  Defeated  in 
battle,  and  deserted  bv  many  of  his  troops,  Aris- 
tobulns retreated  to  the  temple  mount,  where  he 
was  besieged  by  *  coalition  army  of  Araba  and 
Pharisees. 

At  this  juncture  (B.O.  65)  the  shadow  of  Rome 
first  fell  upon  the  land.  Scaums,  the  legate  of 
Pompey  in  Syria,  having  been  appealed  to  by  both 
parties,  went  to  Jerusalem  and  decided  in  favour 
of  Aristobulns.  Aretas  had  accordingly  to  with- 
draw. But  in  the  spring  of  63  ambassadors  from 
both  parties  appeared  before  Pompey  himself  at 
Bamascns,  while  the  representatives  of  a  neutral 
party  pled  for  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  constitution. 
Pompey  ddayed  his  decision,  and  Aristobolns,  feel- 
ing insecure,  at  once  occupied  the  stronghold  of 
Alexandrinm.  Pompey  advanced  to  attack  him, 
whereupon  Aristobmus  surrendered  all  the  for- 
tresses, but  fell  back  upon  Jems,  and  prepared 
for  resistance.  His  vacillating  policy  was  further 
illustrated  when  Pompey  approached  the  city. 
Aristobulns  sued  for  peace,  and  offered  to  open  the 

gites  and  make  a  money  payment;  but  whea 
abinius  was  sent  for  the  money,  the  gatea  were 
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doaed  agaiiist  him,  and  Pompey  advanced  aeainst 
Jemsalem.  The  party  of  Hyicanos,  to  which  fear 
of  the  Romans  bronght  many  accessions,  opened 
the  ci<7  gates,  bat  uie  supporters  of  Anstooulas 
entrencuM  themselves  in  the  temple  mount.  After 
•  three  montlis'  siege,  however,  the  walls  were 
sealed,  and  12,000  Jews  were  slain.  Apparently 
from  cnriosity,  and  to  the  lasting  horror  of  the 
Jews,  Pompey  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  but 
tabeaauently  ordered  the  sanctuary  to  be  purified, 
and  tne  nsual  sacrifices  to  he  continnecL  The 
lingleaders  in  the  war  were  executed ;  Aristobolns 
•nd  his  family  he  took  with  him  as  prisoners ; 
Hyioanns  was  designated  high  priest  and  ethnarch, 
tnt  not  king.  The  boundaries  of  Judaa  were  also 
pei^y  oontzaeted,  and  Jems,  was  garrisoned  by 
the  Boniaas.  Not  even  yet  had  the  Jews  learned 
to  avdd  calling  in  the  interference  of  foreigners, 
lot  Rome  knew  how  to  profit  lay  their  internal 
strifes  and  factions. 

As  the  star  of  the  Hasmoneean  dynasty  set,  that 
of  the  Herodian  rose.  Hyrcanus  was  only  a  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  Antipater  and  the  Romans.  The 
divinon  of  Palestine  oy  Gabinius  into  five  districts 
{nMfia.)iii  not,  as  was  hoped,  weaken  the  feeline 
cf  national  nnity.  The  Hasmonsans  made  several 
abortive  efforts  to  regtdn  power.  Revolts  were  led 
in  the  year  67 Alexander,  the  son  of  Aristobnins, 
in  66  by  Aristobalns  himself  and  his  son  Anti^nus, 
and  again  in  65  by  Alexander.  Once  more,  in  B.O. 
14,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Carrhte,  the 
Jews  rose  in  rebellion,  bat  were  routed  by  Casmus. 
These  attempts  would  have  succeeded  as  against 
Antipater,  but  they  could  not  do  so  as  against 
Antipater  and  the  Romans,  who  always  came  to 
hii  aid.  In  B.C.  49  Ctesar  set  Arbtobulos  at  liberty 
in  order  to  send  him  with  an  army  against  Anti- 
pater ;  but  while  he  was  yet  in  Rome  Aristobulus 
was  poisoned  by  the  adherents  of  Pompey,  who 
also  contrived  to  have  Alexander  pat  to  death  at 
Antioch. 

While  Antipater  oontinaed  to  curry  favour  with 
the  Romans,  the  Jews  became  jealous  of  his  grow- 
ing power.  This  feeling  was  utensified  through 
the  appointment  of  his  eldest  eon  Phasael  as 
governor  of  Jems.,  and  of  his  second  son  Herod 
as  governor  of  Galilee.  The  latter  soon  felt 
hhnself  strong  enough  to  defy  the  Sanhedrin,  and 
even  to  menace  Jerusalem.  In  spite  of  the  accusa- 
tions of  the  Sadduceean  dignitaries,  the  two  brothers 
wcnred  the  friendship  of  Antony.  Antigonns,  the 
•on  of  Aristobulus  n.,  made  yet  another  desperate 
effort  to  obtain  the  Ungdom.  Although  defeated 
ly  Herod,  he  was  actujQly  set  up  as  tang  by  the 
nuthians,  and  Herod's  fortunes  sank  to  the  lowest 
ebb.  Phamel  made  away  with  himself  in  prison, 
and  Herod  escaped  to  Rome,  where  he  was  re- 
cognized as  king  of  Judeea  (B.O.  40).  A  year  later 
Herod  landed  at  Ptolemais,  and,  after  a  war  ex- 
tending over  two  years,  he  at  length,  with  the 
hdp  of  the  legions  of  Sosins,  captured  Jerus.  and 
■lercilessly  slaughtered  his  opponents.  Antigonus 
was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Antioch  and  there  put 
to  death.  Herod  now  assumed  the  kingdom,  and 
the  Hasmonaean  dynasty  was  at  an  end.  Shortly 
before  Jems,  fell  mto  his  hands  he  had  married 
Mariamne,who,a8  granddaaghter  to  both  Hyrcanus 
and  _  Aristobulus,  represented  the  two  opposing 
Mctions  of  the  Hasmonaean  house.  But  within 
tiie  first  decade  of  his  reign  this  brilliant  and 
reaonroeful  but  craelly  jealous  man  murdered  all 
Its  still  surviving  mem  oers,  to  make  sore  that  none 
of  tiiem  should  ever  supplant  him  in  the  govem- 
■nent.  So  perished  in  succession  the  youthful 
ugh  priest  Aristobulus,  the  aged  Hyrcanus  n., 
Herod's  own  wife  Mariamne,  and  last  of  all  Alex- 
andra, the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  ii.  For  these 
■times  Herod  was  to  sufler  a  poetic  retribution. 


In  his  closing  years  the  murderer  of  the  Has- 
moneeans  became  the  murderer  of  his  own  sons, 
having  about  the  year  B.a  7  ordered  Alexander 
and  .^stobuluB  to  be  done  to  death  at  Sebaste, 
where  their  mother  Mariamne  had  become  his  bride. 
With  them  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  comes  to 
a  dose. 

Lmainnts.— Tlu  ohlet  (oaroea  tor  the  Mtcoabnan  hirtorr 
we  1  and  2  Um  (we  next  articIeX  and  Joe.  Ant.  xil,  t.  I 
onwaids.  Serenl  Pealms,  notably  44.  74.  79.  and  83  are  prob- 
ably Maonahiwui ;  some  echolars,  e.g.  Reum  and  Cheyne,  ascribe 
many  more  to  this  period,  but  their  oonclusioni  ore  to  be 
accepted  with  caution.  For  paasinc  references  in  Oreelt  and 
Soman  autbon,  see  Schttier,  MJP  i.  L  p.  110  ff.  Of  modem 
worki,  beiidee  Bhorter  article*  in  the  beet  Bible  Dictionariea, 
the  etudent  may  consult  Derenbouiy,  BitMre  de  la  Palatint, 
1867 ;  Ewald,  ffirt.  </  Itnut,  toL  r.  [Bag.  tr.)  1874 ;  Stanley, 
Jmrith  Church,  toL  UL  1876 :  Uadden,  Couu  </  tht  Jem,  1881 ; 
Stade,  OmAMU  de$  Volitt  ItraO,  1888 ;  SchOrer,  BJPilndex); 
Wellhauaen,  /sni«{ttiieA<  uad  Jiditdu  OackbMt,  1894  (•  1898) ; 
Fhlrweather,  From  tht  BxU*  to  th*  AdverU,  1896 ;  H.  Wein, 
Judai  MaHabumti,  U07 ;  Btnaiu,  Th»  Age  <tf  tho  Maeeaben, 
M»8.   W.  FAIltWIIATHHR^ 

~MACC&BBBS,  BOOKS  OF  (HLoucKaBaUir,  a',  /f,  etc ). 
— Some  important  MSS  of  the  LaX  oontain  four 
books  so  entitled.*  Of  these  the  first  two  were 
incorporated  in  the  Vulgate  from  the  Old  Latin 
translation,  and  accepted  as  canonical  by  ilie 
Council  of  Trent  (1646).  The  Churches  of  the 
Reformation,  on  the  other  hand,  adhering  more 
strictly  to  the  Heb.  Canon,  placed  them  among 
the  Ox  Apocrvpha,  which  were  originally  in- 
cluded in  uie  Geneva  Bible  (1560)  and  in  all  the 
English  Versions.  The  remaining  books,  which 
are  only  very  remotely  connected  with  the  story 
of  the  Maccabees,  have  found,  as  they  deserve, 
much  less  recognition  in  the  Church.  The  order 
in  which  these  nooks  exist  in  the  MSS,  while  not 
chronological  as  regards  their  subject-matter, 
accurate^  reflects  the  date  of  their  oompoaition 
as  well  as  their  comparative  worth. 

A.  IMaooabiv. 

L  Oontenti  and  Styla. 
2.  Unity. 

5.  Laniraac*  of  th*  oiilnal  book. 

4.  Author. 

6.  Date. 

fl,  Bouroea, 

7.  Historidty. 

8.  Beligious  chataoter. 

9.  Use  In  the  Ohtistian  Otaanoh. 
la  TheMSa 

II.  Versions. 

B.  □HAOCASBia. 

L  Contents  and  HIitorioHy. 

2.  Author. 

8.  Language. 

4.  Sources  and  Data. 

6.  Belation  to  1  Maa 
A,  Religious  character. 

7.  Use  by  Jews  and  Ohiiitiaaa 
&  H8S  and  Teiaiooa. 

C  mMAOOASBES. 

L  Oontenta. 
2.  Historicil7. 
».  Integrity. 
4,  Language. 

6.  Use  by  Jews  and  OhtWlaaaL 

0.  USS  and  Versions. 

D.  iTKAOOABKIS. 

1.  Content*. 

2.  Language  and  Styl*. 

8.  Autnomhip. 

4.  Aim  and  Standpolllt. 
6.  MSS  and  Version*. 
M.  TKaooabebb. 

Uteratura 

A.  I  Maooabebs  is  the  main  source  we  possess 
for  the  history  of  the  period  with  which  it  deals. 
This  period  covers  the  forty  years  (B.a  176-136) 
from  the  accession  of  the  Syrian  king  Antiochna  IV. 
(Epiphanes)  to  the  death  of  Simon. 

1.  Content*  and  Style. — After  a  brief  introduc- 
tory allusion  to  the  oonquesto  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  partition  of  his  empire  among  his 

*  A  and  Ood.  Venetus  contain  all  (oar  books,  K  nontstn* 
(*p*rt  bom  laeuna)  the  fint  and  th*  (onrth.  (See  below). 
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laooesMTS,  bv  -wtij  of  tracing  back  to  its  com- 
mencement tne  history  of  the  Greek  supremacy 
in  Judaea  (l'"*),  the  author  goes  on  to  gire  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  attempt  made  by  Epi- 
phanes,  in  concert  with  a  Hellenizing  party  among 
the  Jews  themselves,  forcibly  to  introduce  into 
Palestine  foreign  customs  and  pagan  rites,  and 
to  destroy  the  Jewish  religion  root  and  branch 
(jio-Mj  ]gg  ^ijgQ  narrates  the  action  taken  by 
Mattathias  the  priest,  who  in  bis  native  town  of 
Modin  openly  resisted  the  persecuting  measures  of 
Antiochus,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  faithful  Israelites  who  first  betook  them- 
selves to  the  mountains,  but  who,  as  their  numbers 
increased,  began  to  traverse  the  land  and  enforce 
the  observance  of  Jewish  rites  (oh.  2).  Almost 
before  the  movement  had  been  well  started, 
Mattathias  died  (2"),  and  the  remainder  of  the 
book  deals  with  the  splendid  struggle  for  faith 
and  freedom  under  the  leadership  of  his  sons,  who 
ultimately  succeeded  in  securing  for  their  country, 
not  only  the  religions  liberty  tor  which  they  first 
took  up  arms  (6*°),  but  civil  independence  as  well 
(13").  After  graphically  describmg^  the  course  of 
events  under  tne  successive  leadership  of  the  three 
brothers  Judas  (3^9"),  Jonathan  (9**-I2»),  and 
Simon  (13^16"),  the  book  closes  with  the  record 
of  the  eecane  of  Simon's  son,  John  Hyrcanus,  from 
the  fate  which  overtook  his  father  and  hit  two 
brothers,  and  with  a  reassuring  reference  to  tiie 
chronicles  of  his  high-priesthood  (16"-**). 

The  hero  of  the  book  is  undoubtedly  Judas  Mac- 
cabeeus,  and  its  most  detailed  section  is  naturally 
that  which  narrates  his  achievements  and  fortunes. 
It  is  written  for  the  most  part  in  the  simple  narra- 
tive style  of  the  OT  historical  books,  and  in  the 
phraseology  it  is  easy  to  detect  many  reminiscences 
of  both  ta«  prose  and  the  poetry  of  the  older 
canonical  writmgs  (!"•*»  9°- "  14»  etcj.  At  times 
the  language  throbs  with  passion  (l****),  becomes 
doqnently  descriptive  (H*-"),  or  rises  into  poetry 
(3*^).  But  the  work  is  in  no  sense  that  of  a  skilfm 
literaxy  artist  who  groups  his  facts  with  a  view 
to  scenic  effect.  The  writer  is  a  plain  and  honest 
chronicler  who  sets  down  the  facts  in  their  historical 
sequence,  with  scarcely  an  attempt  to  theoiiza  apon 
them  or  to  point  out  their  significance. 

2.  Unity. — Previous  to  the  19th  cent,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  impugn  the  nnity  of  the  book.  In 
view  of  the  striking  absence  of  the  Divine  Name 
from  first  to  last,  the  careful  chronology  of  the 
work  as  a  whole,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  stvle 
throughout,  there  has  been  a  very  general  dis- 
position to  ascribe  the  entire  composition  to  a 
single  author.  Some  modem  scholars,  however 
{e.g.  Whiston,  Bestinon,  and  Wellhausen),  regard 
chs.  14-16  as  a  later  addition  unknown  to  Josepnus. 
The  singularly  brief  manner  in  which  that  his- 
torian deals  with  the  reign  of  Simon  may  perhaps 
lend  some  colour  to  this  theory,  but  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  prove  it.  At  the  opposite  pole  from  this 
view,  and  still  more  improbable,  ia  that  of  Ewald, 
who  thinks  these  concluding  chapters  are  the  main 
portion  of  the  book,  to  which  chs.  1-13  are  merely 
tntroductoty. 

3.  The  Language  of  the  Original  Sooft.  —  The 
Greek  text  of  1  Mao  is  beyond  doubt  a  translation ; 
the  work  was  written  originally  in  Hebrew.  On 
this  point  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Origen 
and  Jerome.  The  former,  at  the  close  of  his  list 
of  the  canonical  books  (in  Euseb.  SE  vi.  25>  says, 
'  But  outside  the  ntimber  of  these  is  the  Macca- 
btean  history  (rd  MaKm/SoiVd),  entitled  Sarbeth 
Sabanaiel'  (ZufP^  XafianUX).  The  work  here 
referred  to  aa  Imown  to  Origen  in  its  Heb.  form 
is  nnqnestionably  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees.* 

*Theiiw«nlinotaw8«mWe  title  given  by  Origen  bu  been 
Buch  diQNited.  lIosto(tlisoo«jMtiiiMadnuiaed(iMaiinim, 


Jerome  (t  420)  sUtes  explicitly  :  '  The  fint  book 
of  Maocabeea  I  found  in  Hebrew ;  the  second 
is  Greek,  as  can  be  proved  from  its  very  style' 
(Prol.  Oal.  ad  lib.  Seif.).  The  internal  evidence 
for  a  Heb.  original  is  idso  sufficiently  conclusive. 
Although  the  book  has  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  XiXX,  upon  which  its  Greek  seems  to  be 
largely  modelled,  and  from  which  it  even  directly 
quotes  (cf.  7"  with  Ps  79*  *),  the  constant  use  of 
Heb.  idioms  and  OT  phrases  {1^  2<*  etc.),  as  well 
as  the  whole  structure  of  the  sentences,  precludes 
the  idea  of  its  having  been  written  origmally  in 
Greek.  There  are  also  in  the  Greek  text  many 
obscurities,  due  in  all  probability  to  mistaken 
renderings  from  the  Hebrew  (2"  6'  11*  14*).  More- 
over, at  this  period  no  Palestinian  Jew  seems  to 
have  written  in  Greek.  A  more  plausible  case 
might  be  made  out  in  favour  of  an  Aramaic 
original,  although  it  is  practically  certain  that 
the  author  wrote  in  classical  Hebrew,  which  was 
still  the  language  of  the  learned,  and  above  all  of 
sacred  literature. 

4,  The  Author. — Tbe  name  of  the  author  ia 
unknown.  It  is,  however,  quite  dear  from  his 
warm  sympathy  with  the  MaocatMean  movement, 
as  well  as  m>m  his  minute  knowledge  of  Palestine, 
that  he  was  an  orthodox  Jew  of  that  country. 
Nor  can  we  tell  who  was  the  translator.  In  spite 
of  its  Hebraistic  character,  his  Greek  is  not  <uffi- 
cult  to  read,  and  is  marked  even  by  a  certain 
fluency.  His  translation  was  probably  executed 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  1st  cent.  B.C., 
and  certtdnly  not  later  than  the  time  of  Josephus, 
who  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it. 

5.  The  Date, — As  to  the  date  of  the  original 
work,  it  is  clear  from  that  it  was  not  com- 
posed until  after  the  death  of  John  Hyrcanus 
(B.C.  105).  Ewald's  opinion,  however,  that  our 
author  wrote  immediately  thereafter,  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  nature  of  the  reference  to  the  annals  of 
that  prince  as  an  already  well-known  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  view  of  the  writer's  friendly 
tone  towards  the  Romans  (eh.  8),  the  time  of  com- 
position cannot  have  been  lator  than  B.C.  64,  the 
year  prior  to  Pompey's  entrance  into  Jerusalem. 
At  some  point  between  these  two  limits  the  work 
must  have  been  produced,  but  the  exact  year 
cannot  be  determmed.  The  likelihood  is,  how- 
ever, that  it  belongs  to  the  first  or  second  decade 
of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  for  as  there  is  no  allusim  to 
anything  later  than  the  death  of  Hyrcanus,  it 
seems  best  not  to  separate  the  composition  of  the 
book  by  too  long  an  interval  from  that  event. 

6.  iSotcrcM.— ^here  can  be  littie  doubt  that  the 
author  drew  to  a  certain  extent  upon  existing 
written  sources.  Even  if  an  old  man  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1st  cent.  B.O.,  his  own  recol- 
lections could  extend  to  only  a  part  of  the  period 
with  which  he  deals.  There  is^  of  course,  to  be 
kept  in  mind  the  possibility  of  his  having  gathered 
information  from  older  men,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  he  had  doubtless  at  command  a  body  of 
tradition  singularly  fresh,  living,  and  distinct. 
But  the  narrative  is  so  well  informed,  includes 
such  a  mass  of  detaU,  and  is  in  general  so  accurate 
and  precine,  that  we  must  suppMe  him  to  have 
had  access  to  certain  written  notices  of  the  Mac- 
cabtean  struggle,  and  of  the  three  brothers  with 
whose  names  it  is  specially  identified.  Otherwise, 
no  one  living  in  the  second  generation  after  could 
KmrgtJ.  Bmget.  Bandb.  p.  xrll ;  Kell,  Comm.  p.  22 ;  Binell 
in  I/ume-Schaira  Comm.  47S)  are  bued  upon  the  reading 
SarbthSarbatuBl  (2mf$i})Jfifatni'Bk),  adopted  byStepbanui, 
and  aooepted  even  by  Fritaclie  (Sehenkel  s  Ba>..Lex.  under 
■  Makkabaer  *!  although  bv  far  tbe  best  attested  reading,  and 
according  to  aohnrer  (BJP  n.  UL  9)  ■  the  only  reading  that 
claim  to  be  recognized,'  ia  that  given  above.  It  may  possibly 
be  transcribed  '^i'i^  f.i  (.xtr  bayUh  itubbdndh  <2),  i-'- 
'  tbe  prince  of  the  house  vhich  Ood  hath  built  up.'  In  any  caas 
the  tltls  la  Semitio,  and  points  to  a  Heb.  oriirinal  of  our  book. 
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have  prodaoed  nieh  a  work.  The  use  of  written 
wmrces  Mems  to  be  implied  in  9",  bat  the  paange 
throws  no  light  npon  their  origin  or  nature. 

Some  of  t£e  official  docnments  which,  aa  in  the 
Book  of  Ezra,  are  Incorporated  with  the  narratire, 
the  author  states  to  be  '  copies'  (8"  12»- »  14*- "), 
and  these  may  perhaps  for  the  most  part  be 
accepted  aa  gennine,— or  at  least  as  fairly  accurate 
Heb.  translations, — as  may  also  some  of  the  letters 


from  the  Syrian  kings.  Yet  in  not  a  few  cases 
(of.  esp.  10"  12^  14«-"  11?*^)  we  have  probably 
odIt  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  writer  or  his 
authority  to  give  a  frae  version  of  the  lost 
originals.*  He  evidently  did  not  hesitate  to 
d^  in  a  free  and  easy  manner  with  such  doon- 
mentaiy  materials  as  lay  to  his  hand.  In  sub- 
stance, however,  these  ostensibly  official  records 
are  quite  apposite  to  tbe  historical  relationa  of  the 
period. 

7.  Historicity. — In  spite  of  the  clever  attempt 
made  by  the  brothers  £.  F.  and  6.  Wemsdorf  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  to  discredit  1  Mao  as 
a  historical  work,  there  is  but  one  verdict  among 
modem  critics  with  regard  to  its  general  trust- 
worthiness. The  writer's  habit  of  dating  the  chief 
events  according  to  a  fixed  era  (the  Seleacid  era 
of  B.a  812),  the  general  agreement  of  liis  chron- 
ology  with  that  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
ana  with  the  data  furnished  bv  extant  coins  of 
the  period,'  the  franlcness  and  seu-restraint  shown 
1^  him  in  chronicling  victory  or  defeat  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews,  and  in  speaking  of  their  adver- 
saries, the  abs«ice  from  his  pages  of  tawdry 
ornamentation  and  weak  supematuralism, —  aU 
combine  to  give  to  his  work  the  stamp  of  authentic 
history.  Oocaeional  errors  occur,  as  in  1'^  which 
represento  Alexander  the  Great  as  dividmg  his 
kingdom  among  his  generals;  in  8*,  where  the 
aat£or  overstates'  the  number  of  elephanto  em- 
ployed at  the  battle  of  Magnesia  (of.  Livjr,  xxxvii. 
39) ;  in  8"^,  where  mistakes  are  made  in  several 
particulars  regarding  the  Romans ;  in  12*,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  Spartans  as  racially  akin  to  the 
Jews ;  and  in  14*,  where  he  is  at  variance  with 
other  writers  as  to  the  time  when  Tryphon 
murdered  Antiochus  VI.  But  these  are  mostly 
blemishes  due  to  his  limited  knowledge  of  the 
world  outside  of  Judtea,  and  do  not  seriously 
affect  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  contribution  to 
Jewish  liistory.  The  one  criticism  which  may 
with  justice  be  offered  in  this  connexion  is  that 
the  writer  sometimes  undoubtedly  exaggerates  in 
point  of  numbers  (5**  O***"  11*),  but  even  this 
fault  is  to  some  extent  condoned  by  the  prevailing 
eostom  of  that  age. 

8.  BeligUm*  Cnaraeter. — The  religions  character 
of  the  book  corresponds  to  ita  trustworthiness  as 
history.  It  breathes  a  spirit  of  genuine  piety. 
The  standpoint  of  the  author  is  that  of  orthodox 
devotion  to  'the  law  and  the  ordinances'  (2"), 
and  unqualified  abhorrence  of  heathen  presump- 
tion (l"),  blasphemies  (7"),  and  enormities  (l*"-). 
In  presence  of  the  direst  disasters  he  retains  his 
faitn  in  an  overruling  Providence  (1"),  and  does 
not  forget  that  a  righteous  cause  is  more  essential 
than  a  great  army  (2*>  3'*).  But,  in  spite  of  the 
intense  uieocratic  fesling  that  underlies  the  book, 
there  is  a  remarkable  reserve  shown  in  the  ex- 

firession  of  it.  The  Maccabees  are  pious  (4"- 
2>»  le*)  and  devoted  men  (2n«-  8«-  etc),  but  their 
triumphs  are  represented  as  due  to  their  soldierly 
skill  and  diplomatic  wisdom,  and  not  to  any 
special  intbrvention  of  God.  In  this  we  detect  a 
deviation  from  the  mode  of  statement  adopted  in 
tiie  older  canonical  histories.   Yet  the  religious 

•  Mtacfae  (CocpU  u  granlne  all  the  documenta  oklled 
'copies,'  and  rcgmrai  all  the  rat  u  tra  raproductioni  by  tbe 
HtDor.  Bat  thu  Kans  too  artlstta. 


spirit  of  the  book  is  such  that  Luther  felt  it  mi^ht 
with  advantage  have  been  included  in  the  Canon 
of  Scripture,  and  altogetJier  it  stands  on  a  higher 
plane  than  the  other  '  Books  of  Maccabees.* 
Devout  Israelite  as  he  is,  however,  the  writer 
avoids  the  mention  of  the  Divine  Name,  which 
(according  to  the  true  text)  does  not  once  occur 
m  his  narrative.  Prayer  is  directed  to  the  remote 
heaven,  not  to  a  present  encompassing  Jehovah 
(3**  4>*).  Except  in  the  diluted  form  of  a  pathetio 
forward  look  towards  'a  faithful  prophet'  who 
should  announce  the  divine  will  with  regard  to 
pressing  problems  in  Church  and  State  (4^  14*>), 
the  Messianic  hope  is  absent  from  the  book.  Nor 
is  there  any  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
reenrrectaon. 

0.  Use  in  the  Christian  Chimreh. — ^Although  not 
extensivelv,  1  Mao  would  seem  to  have  been  used 
in  tbe  Cnristian  Church  from  an  early  date. 
Tertullian  (f  220),  adv.  Judaos,  c.  4,  says :  '  Nam 
et  temporibus  Maccabcsorum  sabbatis  pugnando 
fortiter  feoemnt '  (cf .  1  Mac  2*"-) ;  Cyprian  (c.  A.D. 
250)  quotes  the  book  in  his  Testimonia  (ilL  4.  16, 
53),  each  time  with  the  formula  tn  Maehabaeii ; 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (f  220)  speaks  of  ri  (jSt^Xiov) 
rwr  Manca/iaiVrur,  and  also  of  i^  Tur  HiUKa/jatxur 
<xiTo/ii),  Strom.  L  123,  v.  98 ;  Hippolytus  (t  235)  in 
his  Comm.  in  Daniel,  cha  81-32,  draws  largely  on 
1  Mac,  quoting  almost  verbtUim  2^;  Ori^en 
(t  254)  also,  in  nis  Com.  in  E]».  ad  Bom.  (bk.  viiL 
ch.  L),  says :  '  Sicut  Mattathias,  de  quo  in  primo 
libro  Maobabeorum  scriptum  est  quia  "zelatus 
est  in  lege  Dei,"'  etc  (1  Mac  2").  References  to 
our  book  as  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  idso  occur 
in  the  Demonitr.  Evahg.  of  Eusebius  (i  338),  and 
in  the  writings  of  Augustine  (t  430).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Maccabeean  books  are  placed  outside  the 
Canon  by  Origen.  and  omitted  from  the  lists  of  OT 
Scriptures  given  oy  Athanasius  (t  373),  Grego^  of 
Nananzus  (t  390),  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (t  S^), 
and  until  the  Council  of  Trent  enjoyed  only  '  eccle- 
siasrical,'  not  canonical  rank. 

10.  The  MSS.  —  The  Greek  Text  of  1  Mac, 
although  not  contained  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus  (B), 
has  a  place  in  both  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (K)  and 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (A) — MSS  dating  respec- 
tively from  the  4th  and  6th  centuries.  Next  to 
these  in  age  and  importance  comes  the  (8th  or  9th 
cent)  Codex  Yenetus  (Y.).  All  the  other  (16)  MSS 
are  later  than  the  11th  century.  The  best  modem 
editions  are  those  of  Fritzsche  (LU>.  Apoc.  Vet. 
Test.  Grasce,  1871)  and  {Old  Te^.vn  Greek, 
Cambridge,  1894,  2nd  ed.  1899). 

11.  F«r«ioru.— Only  two  old  versions  of  I  Mac 
are  extant:  (I)  The  Latin,  which  exists  in  two 
recensions,  (a)  the  common  text  embodied  in  the 
Yulgate,  and  (b)  another  containing  chs.  I-I3, 
printed  in  Sabatier's  Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Latince 
Vertionee  Antiqtue,  iL  p.  1017  ff.,  and  more  recently 
discovered  in  a  complete  form  in  a  Ms  now  at 
Madrid.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the  older  recen- 
sion. (2)  The  Syriac  This  version,  like  the 
Latin,  was  evidenUy  derived  from  the  Greek.  The 
translator's  mode  of  giving  the  names  of  places, 
however,  seems  to  point  to  his  acquaintance  with 
them  in  their  Semitic  form,  and  this  circumstance, 
while  rendering  the  version  exegetically  service- 
able, is  also  a  testimony  to  its  antiquity. 

B.  II  Maooabees  covers  tlie  history  from  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  the  Syrian  king  Seleucus  IV. 
Philopator  (B.C.  176)  to  the  death  of  Nicanor  (B.C. 
161),  a  period  of  little  more  than  15  years.  This 
takes  us  back  one  year  further  than  1  Mac  does , 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  stops  short 
by  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  point  reached  in 
that  work.  Except  that  it  deals  with  a  relatively 
smaller  section  of  the  history,  the  Second  Book 
thus  virtually  runs  parallel  with  the  First.  For 
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the  opening  year  (or  rather  more)  of  the  period 
which  it  covers,  ».«.  for  the  events  narratea  from 
3' — where,  properly  spealcing,  the  book  begins — to 
4*  it  remains  the  chief  authority,  bat  for  the  rest 
of  this  period  it  ranks  only  aa  an  independent 
■applement  to  the  First  Book. 

1.  Ckmtentt  and  HittoricUy. — In  its  present  form 
2  Mao  begins  with  two  letters  in  which  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews  utgently  invite  their  kinsmen  in  Egypt 
to  take  part  in  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  (1-2"), 
whether  in  Eeypt  or  in  Jerusalem  is  not  qaite 
dear,  althongh  the  latter  supposition  has  the 
greater  probability.  Then  follows  the  writer's  own 
preface,  in  which  he  remarks  upon  the  source, 
scope,  and  deragn  of  his  work  (2"^).  After  this 
comes  the  main  narrative  (3-15),  which  is  an 
abridgment  (Ariro^i},  2"- ")  of  a  larger  history  in 
five  books  W  one  Jason  of  Cyiene,  a  HeUen- 
istio  Jew.  The  first  part  of  the  abridgment  (S*-!*) 
tells  of  a  futile  attempt  by  Heliodorus,  prime 
minister  of  Selencns  TV.,  to  rob  the  temple,  and 
of  the  traitorous  and  sliuiderons  policy  pursued  by 
a  certain  Simon  against  the  good  nigh-priest  Onias. 
From  4?-!^  the  narrative  is  practically  an  expanded 
version  of  1  Mac  l'"^,  setting  forth  with  great 
fulness  of  detail  the  religious  persecution  under 
Antiochus  IT.  (Epiphanes),  and  exhibiting  at  once 
the  lamentable  apostasy  of  one  section  of  the  Jews 
and  the  immovable  faithfulness  of  others,  even  to 
the  point  of  martyrdom.  The  remainder  of  the 
work  (8-15)  corresponds  broadly  to  1  Mac  3-7,  and 
describes  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Maccabeean 
insurrection  down  to  the  crushing  defeat  of  the 
Syrian  general  Nicanor  by  Judas.*  The  epitomizer 
concludes  with  some  characteristic  remarlu  regard- 
ing his  own  work  (15""*). 

The  first  letter  (!>  '),  which  lb  dated  from  the 
year  188  of  the  Seleucid  era  (B.c.  124),  refers  to 
a  letter  written  by  the  Palestmian  Jews  to  their 
brethren  in  Egypt  during  'the  tribulation  and 
extremity '  induced  by  the  apostasy  of  Jason  the 
high  priestunder  Demetrius  n.,  and  asks  them  to  re- 
peat the  sympathy  apparentiy  shown  to  them  then 
Dy  keeping  '  the  feast  of  tabernacles  of  the  month 
CnisleT' '  (*.e.  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication)  now  that 
the  temple  service  was  happily  restored.  The 
second  letter  (l'*-2>*),  which  bears  no  date,  pur- 
ports to  be  addressed  br  the  Jews  of  Palestine, 
the  senate  {ytpwaia),  ana  Judas  to  the  priest  Aris- 
toboluj^king  Ptolemy's  teacher  {StSiffKoKat),  and 
to  the  Egyptian  Jews.  After  telling  how  their 
oppressor  Antiochus  ly.  (Epiphanes)  had  perished 
while  attempting  to  roo  the  temple  of  Nanaea 
(1"'"),  and  intimating  their  intention  of  celebrat- 
ing the  Feast  of  the  Deoication  and  commemorating 
tiie  recovery  of  the  sacied  fire  under  Nehemiah, 
they  invite  their  kinsmen  in  Egypt  to  take  part  in 
the  festival  (1**).  There  follow  legendary  stories 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  holy  fire  was  preserved 
and  found  again  (1"^),  and  of  the  hiding  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  in  a  cave-dwelling,  of  the  taber- 
nacle, the  ark,  and  the  altar  of  incense  until  God 
should  again  smile  upon  His  people  (2''*).  A  miracle 
similar  to  that  associated  with  Nehemiah  had 
^ready  taken  place  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple 
by  Solomon,  who  'kept  the  eight  days'  (2*-"). 
Judas  Maccabeeus  is  also  represented  as  having 
meritoriously  followed  the  example  of  Nehemiah 
in  makine  a  collection  of  national  records  and 
sacred  boolcs  (2""").  The  letter  closes  with  another 
invitation  to  keep  the  feast,  and  with  the  hope 
that  (lod  may  speedily  gather  the  dispersed  Inrael- 
ites  into  the  holy  land  (2"-"»). 

The  two  letters  prefixed  to  the  book  have  in 
reality  no  connexion  either  with  it  or  with  one 

*  Some  prefer  to  divide  the  book  Into  flre  eecUom,  o(  which 
the  respective  eniUngi  (3«>  7<3  10>  13»  IS*')  are  nipposed  to 
bs  ooiiicidentiritb  the  clot*  of  the  wTcral  roluaut  o(  Jiaoo. 


another,  except  in  so  far  as  they  both  aim  at  com- 
mending to  tne  Egyptian  Jews  the  Feast  of  the 
Dedication.  The  particle  (Si)  by  which  they  are 
linked  on  to  the  'epitome  does  not  necessarily 
imply  any  prior  narrative.  Schiirer  correctiy  holds 
that  'they  are  evidentiy  originally  independent 
pieces  of  writing,  afterwards  combmed  by  a  later 
hand,  but  not  that  of  the  epitomizer,  with  this 
Second  Book  of  Maccabees'  (HJP  II.  iiL  p.  213). 
The  glaring  contradictions  of  I',  which  represents 
the  climax  of  affliction  as  having  been  experienced 
under  Demetrius  n.  Nikator,  and  16"  which  states 
that  from  the  time  of  Nicanor's  death  (B.a  161) 
the  Holy  City  had  been  held  1^  the  Hebrews,  and 
of  and  ch.  9  with  respect  to  the  death  of 
Epiphanes,  render  impossible  the  view  that  these 
letters  were  indited  by  the  epitomizer.  Besides, 
they  are  written  in  a  simpler  and  less  rhetorical 
style  than  the  main  narrative,  their  proper  chrono- 
logical position  in  which  would  be  uter  10'**.* 
Both  mters  are  palpable  forgeries.  In  B.O.  144, 
when  the  first  was  written,  'the  extremity'  (1^) 
was  certainly  past,  and  it  seems  incredible  that 
the  second,  which,  among  other  blunders,  ascribes 
to  Nehemiah  the  rebuildmg  of  the  temple  and  the 
altar  (!>*),  should  have  emanated  from  the  Jewish 
senate.  Such  blemishes  unmistakably  stamp  both 
epistles  as  apocryphal  products  of  a  later  time. 

Of  Jason  or  of  his  history  nothing  is  known 
beyond  what  is  conveyed  in  2  Mac  'That  he  was 
identical  with  the  ambassador  of  1  Mac  8*^  is  a 
pure  conjecture.  Although  a  Jew  'of  C!yrene'  he 
shows  more  acquaintance  with  Syria  than  with 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  In  all  that  relates  to  the 
former  kingdom  his  knowledge  is  extensive  and 
minute.  Tne  names  and  rank  of  Syrian  o£Bcers 
(4"  5**  12*  14")i  as  well  as  the  identity  of  minor 
personages  (4"  8"  lO*"),  are  familiar  to  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  knowledge  of  Palestine  and  even 
of  Egypt  is  geographically  defective,  and  is  limited 
to  ontstaniflng  events  and  personages.    All  this 

Saints,  perhaps,  to  his  having  been  no  longer  resi- 
ent  at  Cyrene  when  his  work  was  written. 
2.  Author. — The  personality  of  the  epitomizer  is 
unknown.  He  was  perhaps  an  Alexandrian  Jew, 
although  his  work  bears  no  trace  of  the  Jewish- 
Alexandrian  philosophy  of  religion,  and  contains 
nothing  alien  to  the  orthodox  Palestinian  Judaism 
of  the  period.  His  relation  to  Jason's  history  is 
made  quite  dear  by  himself  (2****') ;  he  expressly 
informs  ns  that  his  work  is  only  a  condensed  ver- 
sion of  Jason's.  From  the '  painful  labour '  involved, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  his  epitome  covers  the 
whole  of  the  ground  embraced  in  the  five  books  of 
Jason.  The  latter  was  probably  also  the  sole 
literary  source  from  which  he  drew.  It  is  un- 
warrantable to  infer  from  the  fact  that  in  his 
general  digest  of  the  contents  of  Jason's  work  he 
tails  to  mention  that  it  included  events  within  the 
reigns  of  both  Sdeucus  IT.  and  Demetrius  L,  that 
it  was  therefore  confined  to  the  period  during  which 
Antiochus  IT.  (Epiphanes)  and  his  son  Enpator  held 
the  throne,  and  that  he  must  have  used  other 
sources  for  those  parts  of  his  narrative  which  deal 
with  events  prior  and  subsequent  to  that  period. 
According  to  Grotius  only  chs.  3-11,  according  to 
Bertholdt  only  cha  4-11,  are  based  upon  Jason's 
history.  But  it  was  enough  that  in  his  sumnary 
of  contents  the  epitomizer  should  name  the  two 
kings  with  whom  the  narrative  is  chiefly  concerned. 
Moreover,  the  way  in  which  he  disclaims  originality 
and  even  responsibility  for  the  historical  accuracy 
of  the  facts  embodied  in  his  work  (2**)  seems  to 

*  Fritaohe  (In  Schenkel's  Bibel-Lexicm),  while  agreeing  that 
the  epitomizer  did  not  write  these  letters,  thinks  that  h< 
prefixed  them  to  the  book  because  they  were  consonant  to 
his  purpose.    But  •nn  this  is  to  nte  his  inteiligeoo*  tcij 
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imply  that  had  he  made  use  of  any  other  doen- 
mentary  material  he  would  certainly  nave  specified 
it.  No  doubt  he  has  given  a  certain  colouring  of 
his  own  to  th«  book  as  we  possess  it.  The  ex- 
aggerations and  florid  rhetcoio  which  characterize 
it  are  probably  due  to  him,  bat '  the  manifestaUons 
that  came  from  heaven '  on  behalf  of  Judaism  are 
mentioned  as  being  treated  of  in  the  original  work, 
to  which  also  are  nndonbtedly  to  be  atmbuted  not 
a  few  of  the  inoonsisteneies  found  in  the '  epitome ' 
(cL  D*  with  13**  ete.).  And  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  latter  is  |>robaUy  quite  as  much  of  a 
teleetioH  from  the  original  as  a  digest  of  it.  To 
judge  from  the  sample  of  ability  and  literary  taste 
exhibited  in  the  epitomizer's  prefatory  and  closing 
words,  his  share  in  the  subject-matter  must  in  amy 
case  have  been  alight. 

8.  Language.  —  Both  Jason  and  his  epitomizer 
must  have  originally  written  in  Greek.  As  a  Jew 
of  Cyrene,  Jason  would  naturally  make  use  of  that 
language.  That  he  did  so  is  also  suggested  by 
the  remarkably  pure  Greek  of  the  epitome.  The 
Hebraisms  which  might  have  been  looked  for  in  a 
translation  from  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  are  in  general 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Jerusalem  is  ^Jways 
written  'UpoaiXufia  according  to  the  Greek,  never 
'lepov<ra\-/in  according  to  the  Heb.  form.  That  the 
Greek  text  of  the  epitome  is  tiie  original  can  be 
proved,  as  Jerome  says,  from  its  very  style : 
'Secundus  (Machabgeomm)  Grsecus  est,  quod  ex 
ipsa  quoque  ^pirei  probari  potest.'  In  this  remark 
we  have  at  once  external  evidence  for  a  Gr.  original, 
and  the  recognition  of  internal  evidence  pointing  in 
the  same  direction.  The  style  of  the  present  work, 
although  at  times  bald  and  rough  (as  e.g.  in  13"^), 
is  on  we  whole  fluent  and  unrestrained,  and  not 
seldom  highly  ornate.  There  is  a  certain  straining 
after  rare  words  and  expressions,  as:  ^iXo^poMtr 

tttpanffitit,  6*  ;  iwXoioyttii  raid.,  S"- "  ;  Karni0<icreu>, 
14*.  Some  words  are  employed  in  an  unusual  sense, 
».g.  tl^KVKXetrOiu,  2" ;  ^porrlfew  rl,  2* ;  f^ucwt, 
4*'  14**;  ttvrtpokoyttr,  13".  Several  irai  \ey6ntra 
appear  also  to  occur,  e.g.  SuniniiM,  S" ;  ivtvSara- 
rifeiF,  6* ;  Jofiitif,  8"  ;  roKtiiOTpoip€tr,  W*-  "  ;  Sii- 
cToKaa,  13".  The  writer  is  fond  of  the  allitera- 
tive use  of  words  from  the  same  root,  e.g.  tyvr 
d-ywra,  4>* ;  iiroStxOtlt  .  .  .  tttreSlx^t  4" ;  <<|<a90<(f 
.  .  .  i<|idy,  4** ;  tinuufiUtM  Swriiupiar,  6* ;  iri^triim 
M  (tnit,  S*  eta  He  is  also  partial  to  the  use  of 
vouurSa*  with  the  accusative  of  the  subetantive 
necessary  to  complete  the  verbal  idea,  as  in  2^ 
etc.  Clearly  he  had  a  large  vocabulary  at  com- 
mand, and  could  write  the  Greek  laagiiage  with 
ease  and  mastery. 

4.  Sourcet  and  Data. — ^If,  aa  is  probable,  Jason 
based  his  narrative  on  the  oral  accounts  of  con- 
temporaries who  recited  from  memory  the  stirring 
eventa  of  those  fifteen  years,  he  must  have  written 
soon  after  B.C.  160.  The  mythical  strain  of  chs. 
6-7,  which  relate  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar  and 
the  seven  brethren,  and  of  other  parts  of  the 
narrative,  does  not  preclude  this  view,  as  such 
asyths  require  no  long  time  for  their  formation, 
espedally  at  some  distance  from  the  theatre  of 
events.  But  the  exact  date  of  writing  cannot  be 
determined.  The  same  is  the  case  as  regards  the 
epitome.  The  curious  statement  of  1^  might 
seem  tosugeest  the  period  immediately  subsequent 
to  Nicamor,  out  this  is  clearly  out  of  the  question. 
All  that  can  be  said  with  safety  is  that  the  work 
must  have  been  written  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerus.  in  A.D.  70,  since  the  existence  of  the  city 
and  the  temple  worship  are  presupposed.  This  is 
further  apparent  from  the  fact  tbat  4  Mac,  which 
is  based  on  2  Mac,  was  written  prior  to  that  event. 
That  our  book  was  composed  later  than  1  Mao 
nay  be  inferred  from  the  changed  tone  of  the 


raferences  to  the  Romans.  If  2  Mao  was  known 
to  Philo  (see  below^,  this  would  fix  the  inferio* 
limit  of  its  compositiom  at  about  A.D.  40. 

&.  Belationto  1  Mac — ^2  Mac  contains  much  that 
is  special  to  itself,  but  where  it  evidently  covers 
the  same  ground  as  1  Mao  it  does  so  witn  many 
divergences  of  detail.   It  is  not,  of  course,  sur- 

S rising  that  between  two  independent  nairatives 
ealing  with  the  same  events  there  should  be  many 
points  of  difiierence.  Our  two  books  are,  however, 
so  difierent  in  genius,  form,  and  contents,  that 
strict  comparison  is  impoerible.  In  historical 
credibility  and  value  2  Mac  is  admittedly  inferior 
to  the  First  Book,  the  authority  of  which  must 
therefore  be  preferred  in  the  case  of  irreconcilable 
discrepanciea.  Of  such  it  may  suffice  to  enumerate 
the  following: — (1)  The  campaign  of  Lysias,  as- 
scribed  in  1  Mao  4"***  to  the  year  before  the  death 
of  Antioohus  IV.  (Epiphanes),  is  transferred  in  2  Mac 
11  to  the  reign  of  Antiochos  v.  (Eupator) ;  (2)  the 
Jewish  raids  on  neighbouring  tribes,  and  campaigns 
in  GUead  and  Galilee,  represented  in  1  Mac  6  as 
carried  on  in  rapid  succession  between  the  rededica- 
tion  of  the  altar  and  the  concession  of  religious 
liberty,  are  eeparatelv  placed  in  different  bbtorical 
settings  (S*  lO"*-"  12^-') ;  .(3)  the  account  given  in 
ch.  9  differs  in  several  particulars  from  that  of 
1  Mac  6  regarding  the  death  of  Antiochus  IV. 
(Epiphanes),  who  it  is  falsely  declared  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Jews ;  (4)  the  statement  in  9"  that 
after  the  death  of  Antiochus,  Philip  fled  to  Egypt, 
is  at  variance  with  that  of  1  Mac  6"- " ;  (5)  in  I4> 
Demetrius  I.  is  said  to  have  Lvnd«sd  in  Syria  *  with 
a  mighty  host  and  a  fleet,'  in  1  Mac  7'  '  with  a  few 
men  ;  (6)  Nicanor's  personal  liking  for  Judas,  14**, 
is  an  incredible  circumstance,  and  contrary  to  the 
whole  trend  of  1  Mac;  (7)  according  to  15"  the 
Acra  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  Nicanor's  death,  whereas  according  to 
1  Mao  13"  it  was  captured  by  Simon  only  in 
B.C.  142.  Other  blemishes  disfigure  the  work,  e.g. 
the  absurd  exaggerations  in  the  numbers  of  the 
slain  (8"- "  10"- "  11") ;  the  highly  coloured  picture 
of  the  martyrdoms  in  6'*-7*',  and  the  representa- 
tion that  Epiphanes  witnessed  them  in  person ; 
the  erroneous  particulars  as  to  the  place  and 
manner  of  deatn  of  that  monarch  (9);  and  the 
extraordinary  details  respecting  the  suicide  of 
Raris  (M""-).  Yet  with  all  its  defects  2  Mac  is 
by  no  means  historically  worthless.  The  earlier 
portion  of  the  narrative  (3M*)  is  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  ita  sub- 
stantial truthfulness.  There  are  indeed  many 
important  particulars  in  which  the  book  agrees 
with  1  Mac  (cf.  4-6X'  with  1  Mac  I'*-**).  It  is  also 
in  accord  with  Josephus,  who  was  unacquainted 
with  it,  in  regard  to  several  events  about  which 

1  Mao  IS  silent  (cf.  4.  6>  18>-*  14>  with  Jos.  Ant. 
xu.  V.  1,  V.  5,  ix.  7,  X.  1).  Vain  attempts  have 
been  made  to  reconcile  discrepancies  between  1  and 

2  Mac  on  the  theory  that  the  writers  followed 
a  different  chronology.  In  all  probability  both 
adopted  the  Seleucid  era,  which  began  in  Oct. 
ac.  312.  On  the  relation  of  this  era  to  dates 
B.C.,  see  Schiirer,  HJP  L  L  p.  36  ff.,  I.  ii.  Appen- 
dix T.  p.  393. 

6.  Bdigiotu  Charaeter.  —  As  to  :ts  religious 
character,  2  Mac  presente  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  First  Book.  In  1  Mao  the  name  of  God  re- 
mains unuttered,  in  2  Mac  it  is  freely  used ;  in 
the  former  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  OT, 
here  it  is  but  seldom  alluded  to  (7"  8'»  15*") ;  in  the 
one,  great  reserve  is  shown  in  the  expression  of 
theocratic  feeling,  in  the  other  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  A^in,  instead  of  a  simple  objective  narra- 
tive in  which  the  facts  are  alIow«»l  to  make  their  own 
impression,  we  have  a  highly  coloured  rhetorical 
composition  with  a  running  commentary  upon  ths 
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events  recorded  gw-iw.  flut  g«.u  etc.).  The 
writer  aims  at  the  glorification  of  Jadidmi,  and 
selects  eind  modifies  nis  historical  material  with  a 
view  to  homiletio  ends.  In  particular,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  chief  design  of  the  compilation  in 
its  present  form  —  and  in  this  respect  the  two 
introductory  letters  are  certainly  significant — to 
magnify  the  temple  (2"  3>  9"  13"),  to  exalt  the 
importance  of  the  two  national  festivals  connected 
with  the  re-establishment  of  the  legal  worship  and 
t  he  death  of  Nicanor,  and  to  encourage,  admonish, 
and  edify  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion.  The  work 
can  scarcely  be  termed  a  history  in  the  ordinary 
Kense,  its  wnole  material  being  grouped  around  the 
temple  and  the  two  great  festivals,  without  regard 
to  strict  chnmological  sequence.  E.^.  the  institn. 
tion  of  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  is  placed  q/iter 
the  account  of  the  death  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes 
(cf.  10"^  with  I  Mac  4")  for  the  sake  of  enect,  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of 
Judas  are  passed  over,  apparently  in  order  that 
the  previous  engagement  in  which  Nicanor  lost 
his  ufe,  and  its  commemorative  festival,  might 
stand  out  in  bolder  relief.  Owing  perhaps  to  an 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  to 
set  increasing  store  by  their  own  temple  at  Leon- 
topolis,  the  writer  seems  to  represent  the  temple 
at  Jems,  as  the  only  legitimate  sanctuarr.  It  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Jewish  worship  (2''>  6" 
etc.),  and  honoured  even  by  heathen  kings  13"). 
The  Almighty  had  often  interposed  to  protect 
it,  and  Ymo.  severely  punished  its  desecrators  (3** 
IJt"^  14"  16*^.  There  are  constant  references  to 
heavenly  manifestations  (tnAirtioi,  ^)  on  behalf  of 
the  defenders  of  Judaism  (8*-  lO*"- 11«»  12").  The 
history  is  only  seen  as  it  were  through  a  coloured 
wpeotrum  of  portents  (6^),  dreams  (15"),  and  visions 
(3").  The  Lord  is  conceived  ae  the  wonder-worker 
(rtfonwoibt)  who  in  answer  to  prayer  sends  '  a  good 
angel  to  save  Israel '  (II*  15^-). 

&ael  is  'Grod's  people'  (1"J,  His  'portion'  (4 
luplt  airoi,  14") ;  their  calamities  are  His  loving 
chaBtisement  for  their  sins  (5"  tf*) ;  and  from  them 
He  will  never  withdraw  His  mercy  (6").  The 
heathen,  on  the  other  hand,  are  allowed  to  fill  up 
their  cup  of  iniquity  prior  to  their  destruction  (6"). 
Foreign  Kings  and  their  Jewish  snpporters  are  the 
unconscious  instruments  of  the  divine  punitive 
righteousness  with  respect  to  Israel,  but  their 
insolence  does  not  go  unpunished  (7"),  and  their 
punishment  exactly  corresponds  to  their  guilt  (4" 
6*  18»  IB"*-).  The  view  taken  of  providential 
rewards  ana  punishments  is  thus  distinctly  me- 
chanical and  external.  'Providence  appears  no 
longer  as  God's  providence,  but  man's  shaped  by 
his  wishes  and  governed  b^  his  caprices.'*  God 
will  one  day  gather  the  dispersed  Israelites  into 
Palestine  (2**) ;  than  this  there  is  no  nearer 
approach  to  the  Meeaianio  hope.  The  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  the 
clearest  expression  (7"),  and  the  oflfering  of  pravers 
for  the  dead  seems  to  have  the  sanction  of  12'"''. 

According  to  Geiger,  1  and  2  Mac  are  partisan 
writings,  the  work,  respectively,  of  a  Sadducee 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Hasmonjean  house, 
and  of  a  Pharisee  who  bore  it  a  distinct  grudge. 
As  regards  2  Mac  at  all  events,  his  theory  seems 
to  have  much  in  its  favour.  Of  the  genealogy  of 
the  Maccabees,  the  death  of  Juda&  the  family 
sepulchre,  no  account  is  taken  in  the  narrative. 
The  priestly  order,  as  represented  by  Jason  and 
Menelaus,  appears  in  the  darkest  lignt.  Among 
the  martyrs  spoken  of  there  is  no  pnest,  whereas 
one  of  '  the  prmcipal  scribes'  (6'"-)  was  the  first  to 
defy  imperial  cruelty.  The  Pharisaic  bias  of  the 
work  is  seen  also  from  its  rigid  Sabbatarianism 
(6"  8"  eta),  its  partiality  for  wonders  and  visions, 
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and  its  teaching  concerning  the  resmTeotion  (7). 
Even  the  action  of  Judas  himself  is  ascribed  to  his 
mindfulness  of  the  resurrection  (12"). 

7.  Use  by  Jeva  and  Christian*. — Among  the 
Jews  2  Mac  was  never  received  as  canonical 
In  the  Rabbinical  writings,  however,  some  use  is 
made  of  it,  and  in  Pliilo's  treatise,  Qwd  omni* 
probut  liber  (Mang.  IL  459),  the  descriptions  of 
tyrannical  persecutions  of  the  pious  appear  to  be 
based  upon  it.  The  earliest  Christian  reference  to 
it  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  Ep.  to  the  Heb.  (of.  He 
1 1*"-  with  2  Mac  6»- »).  The  first  station  from 
the  book -is  found  in  the  writings  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  {Strom,  v.  14.  97).  Frequent  reference 
is  made  to  it  by  Origen  (Exhoriatio  ad  mcutyrium, 
c.  22-27,  de  Oratione,  c.  U,  contra  Celtum,  viii.  49, 
etc.).  The  history  of  the  Maccabcean  martyrs  was 
a  favourite  subject  with  the  early  Fathers  pener- 
ally  (Cyprian,  Test.  iii.  17  ;  Jerome,  Prol.  Galeat. ; 
Augustine,  de  Doetr.  Christ.  iL  8,  fife  Civitaie  Dei, 
xviii.  36).  That  the  estimation  in  which  the  Books 
of  the  Maccabees  were  held  by  Augustine  exceeded 
that  accorded  to  them  by  Jerome,  who  recognized 
them  as  ecclesiastical  but  not  as  canonical,  appears 
from  the  passage  last  referred  to :  '  Maccabceorum 
libri,  quos  non  Jndeei,  sed  eccleoa  pro  canonic* 
habet  propter  quorundam  martyrum  passiones.' 

8.  mSS  and  Versions. — What  has  been  said  above 
on  1  Mac  with  reference  to  MSS  and  versions  applies 
for  the  most  part  to  2  Mao  also.  But  (1)  2  Mao  is 
omitted  in  K ;  (2|  besides  the  Old  Lat.  version 
which  is  adopted  m  the  Vulg.,  and  which  is  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  1  Mac,  supplemented  in  Sabatier 
by  an  older  text,  there  is  a  Cod.  Ambrosianns 
published  by  Peyron  in  1824.  The  Syriao  version 
is  very  inexact. 

C.  Ill  Maccabeks.  —  1.  Contents. —ThiB  book 
relates  how  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator,  after  defeat- 
ing Antiochus  the  Great  at  Raphia  (B.c.  217), 
visited  Jerusalem,  and  '  conceived  the  purpose  of 
entering  the  sanctuary'  (P*).  Everything  was 
done  to  dissuade  him  from  this  act  of  desecration, 
but  in  vain.  Great  excitement  consetjuently  arose 
among  the  Jews,  who  were  with  diflSculty  pre- 
vented from  taking  to  arms  (1"*").  At  the  critical 
moment  the  calm  and  reverend  figure  of  Simon 
the  high  priest  was  seen  kneeling  m  front  of  the 
temple,  and  in  answer  to  his  earnest  prayers  God 
smote  the  king  with  paralysis,  and  he  was  borne 
helpless  from  the  sacred  precincts  (2''**).  On 
coming  to  himself  Ptolerov  returned  to  Egypt, 
but  vowing  vengeance.  This  took  the  form  of 
subjecting  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  to  certain  re- 
ligious disabilities,  depriving  them  of  the  equal 
civic  rights  which  they  enjoyed  with  the  Mace- 
donian founders  of  the  city, 'and  branding  them 
with  an  ivy -leaf  as  worshippers  of  Bacchus.  Only 
those  who  voluntarily  embraced  the  worship  of 
this  deity  were  to  retain  their  privileges  (2*"*') 
Enraged  at  the  steadfastness  with  which  the  great 
majority  adhered  to  their  ancestral  faith,  the  King 
commanded  the  entire  Jewish  ^population  of  the 
country  to  be  brought  in  chams  to  Alexandria 
(2"-3>).  In  spite  of  attempts  made  to  represent 
them  as  disloyal  citizens,  the  Jews  had  so  won 
the  good  opinion  of  all,  that  some  of  their  Gentile 
associates  interested  themselves  on  their  behalf 
(3»->»).  Notwithstanding  the  stringent  terms  of 
the  royal  edict, — which  caused  as  much  grief  to 
the  Jews  as  it  did  joy  among  the  heathen, — and 
the  eoually  harsh  manner  in  which  it  was  c*'"*" 
out,  the  majority  succeeded  in  evading  arrest  (3"- 
4").  As  a  preliminary  to  the  intended  massacre, 
the  names  of  all  were  ordered  to  be  taken  ^own. 
But,  at  the  end  of  forty  days'  continuous  work,  the 
clerks  reported  that,  owing  to  the  vast  number  of 
Jews  to  be  dealt  with,  their  writing  wateriaU 
were  exhausted  (4'«-»).  Ptolemv  next  commanded 
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that  500  elephants  should  be  intoxicated  with  wine 
and  incense  and  let  loose  upon  the  Jews  in  the 
racecouise.  Although  all  was  in  readiness  for  it, 
the  execution  of  the  order  was  delayed  for  another 
day  because  the  king  had  slept  until  it  was  past 
the  hour  fixed  for  his  principal  daily  meal  {6^'"). 
Next  morning,  however,  Ptolemy  was  providen- 
tially made  to  forget  the  orders  he  had  given,  and 
"ecoDected  nothing  but  the  loyalty  of  the  Jews  to 
himself  and  his  ancestors  (5^*).  Yet  the  same 
evening  he  summoned  the  keeper  of  the  elephants 
and  lenewed  his  order  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Jews;  and  in  reply  to  the  higher  officials,  who 
exprMsed  amazement  at  his  instability  of  purpose, 
he  swore  that  he  would  send  the  Jews  to  Hades, 
and  that  he  would  invade  Jndcea  and  destroy  the 
temple  (5"^').  When,  accordingly,  on  the  third 
day  at  dawn  an  enormous  crowd  had  collected, 
and  the  king  rushed  forth  to  see  his  commands 
exaeated,  the  Jews  called  upon  the  Lord  to  show 
them  mmcy  (5^*^).  At  the  prayer  of  the  vener- 
able piieet  Eleazar,  'two  angels,  glorious  and 
terrible,'  appeared  from  heaven,  to  the  conster- 
nation of  the  king  and  his  armv.  The  elephants 
also  turned  upon  and  trampled  down  the  royal 
forces  (6*'^.  The  king  now  directed  his  wrath 
against  his  oounsellors,  ordered  the  Jews  to  be 
released  from  their  fetters,  and  feasted  them  for 
seven  days  at  the  imperial  expense.  Thej  re- 
solved on  their  pajt  to  observe  these  days  in  all 
time  coming  as  a  fertival  to  commemorate  their 
deliverance.  The  king  also  provided  them  with 
a  letter  to  the  provincial  authorities  securing  Utem 
against  injury  and  reproach  (d**-?*).  They  were 
further  empowered  to  put  to  death  more  than 
300  of  their  kinsmen  Who  had  apostatized  from 
the  law  of  God,  and,  after  duly  availing  them- 
selves of  this  concession,  they  joyfully  set  out  for 
their  homes.  At  Ptolemais  they  celebrated  their 
deliverance  for  another  seven  days,  and  erected  a 
house  of  prayer.  On  arriving  at  their  several 
destinations  (hey  had  all  their  property  restored 
to  them,  and  were  held  in  higher  esteem  than  ever 
by  the  Egyptians  (7~-*). 

2.  HUtoneity.—Thtit  the  narrative  has  to  some 
extent  a  historical  background  is  clear  from  the 
opening  sketch  of  the  war  between  Philopator  and 
Antiocnus.  The  details  given  agree  broadly  with 
the  statements  of  livy,  Justin,  and  Polybins.  At 
Raphia  the  scale  was  turned  in  favour  of  Philo- 
pator, through  the  appeal  made  to  the  soldiers  by 
his  sister  Arsinoe  (l'*^),  whom,  however,  Li\nr 
(xxxviL  4)  names  Cleopatra,  and  Justin  (xxx.  I.  f) 
Enrydice.  According  to  Polybins  (v.  87),  Philo- 
pator remained  for  three  months  in  Coele-Sj^a 
and  Phoenicia.  His  Bacchanalian  procUvities  (2^) 
are  also  mentioned  by  Jnstin  (xxx.  1)  and  Strabo 
(xviL  706).  Theodotus  (1')  is  a  historical  person- 
age; Polybins  (v.  40,  etc.)  speaks  of  him  as  an 
iEtolian  who  was  Ptolemy^s  commander-in-chief 
over  Cotle-STria,  but  who  in  B.C.  219  went  over 
to  the  side  of  Antiochus.  Grimm  {Introd.  §  3)  fur- 
ther regards  the  observance  of  the  two  annual 
festivals  (0"  7"),  and  the  existence  of  the  syna- 
gogue at  Ptolemais  (7"),  when  the  author  wrote, 
as  the  witness  of  tradition  to  some  great  deliver- 
ance :  but  there  is  force  in  the  remark  of  Fritzsche 
('  Makkablier '  in  Schenkel's  Bib.-Lex. ),  that  among 
the  Jewish  writers  of  that  period  it  had  become  an 
almost  stereotyped  custom  to  link  on  a  festival  to 
every  event  of  importance. 

Certainly,  in  spite  of  the  historical  allusions 
which  it  contains,  and  the  manifest  intention  that 
it  should  pass  for  real  hbtory,  the  work  most  be 
regarded  as  a  fiction,  and  that  not  of  the  highest 
order.  It  abounds  in  incredible  situations  (4*°, 
cf.  with  S*  6'-  *  7")  and  p^chological  absurdities 
{gM-)}  it  is  characterized  by  false  statements  (6* 
voi.  HI.— 1.1 


7*)  and  inconsistencies  (4");  it  shows,  too,  great 
zest  in  the  interpretation  of  providence  (4"  5"°  ete.). 
In  short,  it  bears  every  mark  of  being  a  mythical 
tale  founded  perhaps  on  some  no  longer  definitely 
ascertainable  historical  occurrence.  There  is  no- 
where else  any  mention  of  Philopator  havingeither 
visited  Jems,  or  persecuted  the  Jews.  But  in 
Jos.  (e.  Ap.  ii  6)  tnere  is  a  story  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character  connected  with  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  vn.  Physcon.  That  monarch,  it  is  said, 
punished  the  Alexandrian  Jews  for  their  loyaJtv 
to  Cleopatra  by  patting  them  in  fetters  and 
throwing  them  to  mtoxioated  elephants.  As  the 
animals,  however,  turned  against  Physcon's  friends 
and  killed  many  of  them,  and  as  the  king  saw  a 
terrible  visage  which  forbade  him  to  injure  the 
Jews,  he  abandoned  his  intention,  and  the  Jews 
kept  a  feast  in  commemoration  of  the  event.  This 
appears  to  be  the  older  as  it  is  also  a  simpler 
version  of  the  same  floating  tradition,  which  may 
have  been  based  upon  an  actual  but  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  monarch  to  enter  the 
temple  at  Jems,  by  force— tm  attempt  which  was 
followed  np  by  an  efibrt  to  be  avenged  on  the 
Jews.  But  in  3  Mac,  which  was  apparently  un- 
known to  Josephns,  tiie  reference  of  the  story  to 
an  earlier  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  addition  of  other 
embellishments,  already  mark  a  deviation  6x>m 
the  older  tradition.  According  to  many  scholars 
(Ewald,  Reuss,  etc),  the  legend  is  founded  upon 
the  attempt  of  the  emperor  Caligula  to  erect  his 
statue  in  the  temple  at  Jerus.  (Jos.  Ant.  xvin. 
viiL  2),  and  bis  subseqnent  persecution  of  the 
Jews,  the  transference  of  the  event  to  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  ly.  Philopator  being  due  to  prudential 
reasons.  But  there  is  nothing  in  tiie  work  which 
definitely  points  to  Caligula's  time,  and  our  author 
does  not  represent  Ptolemy  as  aspiring  to  the 
honours  of  deity.  The  one  significant  paraUel  to 
the  times  of  Caligula  is  the  circumstance,  vouched 
for  by  Philo,  that  the  Roman  governor  Flaoous 
Avillius  deprived  the  Jews  of  the  righto  of  citizen- 
ship. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  work  be  referred 
to  this  period  (e.  a.d.  40),  the  confinement  of  the 
Jews  in  the  hippodrome  of  Alexandria  (4'>'-)  might 
have  been  suggested  bv  Herod's  command  that 
his  leading  opponents  should  be  so  dealt  with  at 
Jericho  (Jos.  Ant.  xvn.  vi.  6;  SJ  I.  xxxiiL  6). 
But  the  exact  date  of  writing  remains  uncertain. 
The  Greek  additions  to  Baniel  are  known  to  ^e 
author,  who  cannot  therefore  have  written  earlier 
than  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  but  he  very  possibly  lived 
as  late  as  the  Ist  cent.  A.D.  His  design  was 
evidently  to  cheer  and  console  his  oo-religionists 
in  a  time  of  persecution  at  Alexandria. 

3.  Integrity. — In  its  present  form  3  Mac  appears 
to  be  incomplete.  It  oegins  abruptiy  (i  Si  4>tXo- 
rirup) ;  in  I*  there  is  a  reference  to  '  tne  plot '  (i^r 
iripmiMiy)  of  which  no  previous  mention  lias  been 
made ;  and  in  2"  allusion  is  made  to  the  king's 
'  before-mentioned '  companions,  although  the  fore- 
going part  of  the  work  is  silent  regarding  them. 
But  it  IS  unnecessary  (with  Dfthne,  Ewald,  Fntzsohe) 
to  suppose  that  it  is  a  mere  frt^gment ;  the  loss  of 
an  introdnotorv  chapter  would  explain  all  (Grimm). 
Fritzsche  thinks  the  title  of  the  book  indicates 
that  we  have  in  the  extant  fragment  a  sort  of 
prolegomena  to  a  complete  history  of  the  Mauca- 
Dees.  Certainly  'Book  of  Maccabees'  is  a  mis- 
nomer as  applied  to  the  existing  work,  which 
professes  to  aeal  with  a  situation  considerably 
anterior  to  the  Mao<*abaean  rising. 

4.  Language. — trir  book  bears  every  evidence 
of  having  been  written  in  Greek  by  an  Alex- 
andrian i^w.  The  vocabulary  ia  exceptionally  rich. 
Hebraisms  are  comparatively  rare,  and  never  harsh 
{e.g.  'thy  glorious  name,'  2";  'the  heaven  of 
heavens,'  2"  eta).   The  style,  however,  is  'bom- 
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bastio  and  involved,'  and  even  farther  removed 
from  the  category  of  ordinary]  prose  narrative  than 
ia  that  of  2  Mao,  with  which  it  has  many  points  of 
afBnity,  such  as,  e.g.,  the  vise  of  rirot  to  designate 
the  temple  at  Jerus.,  and  of  tmpiveia  to  denote 
the  special  roiiaculons  interposition  of  God,  and 
the  love  of  rhetorical  word-painting  (l'^-  i""'  S**-)- 
It  exceeds  that  work,  however,  in  obscure  expres- 
sions (!•■ a"  4"),  and  in  straining  after  poetic 
effect  (1"  4'  6"  6*-»).  The  opening  words  of 
(Sffoi  yonti  rap^aw  1)  ralSuv  yivM)  form  an  iambic 
trimeter,  and  seem  to  be  a  qnotation  from  some 
Greek  dramatist.  Some  words  bear  an  unusual 
meaning,  e.g.  Siiytw  {!*),  irpinrwTos  (3"),  Kara- 
XpatrBcu  (4*) ;  others  do  not  occur  elsewhere,  e.g. 
iverurrpivrut  (V),  'Xaoypa^ta  (2"),  T/xxruorAXftrSoj 
(2"),  x'^P^I^  *nd  others  are  very  rare,  or 

are  used  only  in  late  Gr.  writings,  e.g.  Mernos 
j^),  <f>piica<rn6t  (3"),  iXoyurria  (5*"),  ittyaKo/upv  (6"). 
The  work  appears  to  be  more  or  less  coloured 
by  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy; 
compare  in  this  connexion  the  names  {/liyurTos, 
1».  i^^vpa.  thf/urrot,  6*  7')  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  disonotion  made  between  God  and 
His  glory  i?"-). 

5.  Ute  by  Jewt  and  Chrittiatu, — ^The  book  seems 
to  have  been  practically  neglected  by  the  Jews, 
while  the  first  Christian  reference  to  it  occurs  in 
the  Canone*  Apostolorum,  c.  SS  (McucicajSalur  rpla). 
It  is  mentioned  {ad  Dan.  11')  by  Theodoret  of 
Antioch  (fc.  a.d.  457);  in  the  catalogue  of 
Nioephorus  (McuncajSalVd  V),  and  in  the  Synoptii 
Athatuuii  apparently  as  IlroXe/ianci,*  The  work 
found  no  acceptance  with  the  Latin  Church,  and 
is  not  indaded  in  the  Vnlg. ;  but  in  the  Syrian 
Chnroh  it  met  with  considerable  favonr,  as  is 
shown  fay  the  existence  of  an  ancient  Syriao 
version,  by  the  respectful  allusions  of  Theodoret, 
and  by  the  fact  that  in  all  probability  the  cata- 
logue of  Nioephorus  had  its  origin  in  the  Syrian 
Chnroh. 

6.  MSS  and  Veniont. — S  Mao  Is  fonnd  in  most 
MSS  and  editions  of  the  LXX.  A  Latin  trans- 
lation was  first  made  for  the  Complntensian  Poly- 
glott,  and  has  since  been  followed  by  seveitd 
others.  Many  German  versions  also  now  exist, 
among  which  nuy  be  mentioned  those  of  the 
ZiiriMtr  Bibel,  Benenbrtrger  Bibel,  Hansen's  Bibel- 
toerk,  and  Kautzsch's  Apoeryphen  «.  Pseud- 
epigrapfun.  According  to  Cotton  (The  Five  Books 
of  Maeeabees  in  Xn^lish,  Oxford,  1832,  Introd. 
p.  xx),  the  first  English  version  (by  Walter  Lynne) 
appeared  in  1660,  and  was  with  some  modifications 
embodied  in  a  folio  Bible  issued  by  John  Daye  in 
1661. 

D.  rV  MAOCABBB&— I.  Contents.— Thii,  as  a 
philosophical  treatise,  occupies  a  unique  position 
among  apocryphal  books.  The  writers  theme  is 
■the  supremacy  of  pious  reason  (= religious  prin- 
ciple) over  the  passions,' f  and  the  Judaism  which 
he  advocates  is  distinctly  coloured  by  the  Stoic 
philosophy.  Although  the  composition  takes  the 
form  of  a  discourse  in  which  the  direct  mode  of 
address  is  adopted  (l*  '  13>*  18'),  we  are  not 
therefore  warranted  in  supposing  (with  Freuden- 
thal|  that  we  have  here  an  actual  specimen  of  a 
Jewish  sermon.  The  style  is  too  abstruse  for  an 
ordinary  congregation,  and  it  never  became  the 
habit  to  base  discourses  upon  philosophical  pro- 
positions instead  of  Scripture  texts.  At  the  same 
time,  the  work  is  not  a  mere  academical  thesis.  If 
it  suggests  an  artificial  epirituality  rather  than 
the  natural  outflow  of  a  heart  deeply  under  the 

•Tb*  text  rMMto  Mmmnfmimk  fiifiJm  r  IbA^MiW,  bat 
CMner  U  probabljr  right  tai  ulwtitatliic  mmi  for  V. 

t  II  (I  mCnUmrU  Um  tSt  rmJKt  i  Onfiii  Ufiruti;  V  li 
mlTmuiTmf  Urh  rSt  wm$St  i  tuytrfft }  Vfi  rSt  wmKi  ttrwtmt 


power  of  religion  (Grimm),  the  writer  undoubtedly 
handles  his  subject  with  vigour,  moral  earnest- 
ness, and  a  desire  to  edify  his  rMders  (or  hearers). 
These  were  apparently  confined  to  his  co-religion- 
ists (18'  *0  rHv  'Afipafualay  trrtpudruv  iriyovM  raiSn 
'IvpatlXtiToi),  whom  he  assures  that  in  order  to  lead 
a  pious  life  they  have  only  to  follow  the  dictate* 
of 'pious  reason.* 

After  an  introduction  (I''"),  the  author  layi 
down  lus  thesis  that  pious  reason  is  perfect  mastei 
of  the  passions,  and  expounds  this  proportion 
not  without  dialectic  skill.  Reason  he  defines  as 
'intelligence  combined  with  an  upright  life,  and 
holding  in  honour  the  word  of  wisdom'  (1"),*  anu 
wisdom  as  'the  knowledge  of  affairs  divine  and 
human,  and  of  their  causes'  (1").  Wisdom  is 
attained  through  '  the  instruction  of  the  law '  (I"), 
and  is  manifested  in  four  cardinal  virtues,  viz. 
<pp6i>i]<ns,  SiKouxrimi,  ij>Spela,\  vu<t>poa<n>ii  (V*).  A 
description  and  classification  of  the  affections, 
with  special  reference  to  the  antagonism  ofl'ered 
by  them  to  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  is  also  given, 
and  it  is  shown  by  examples  taken  from  Jewish 
history  that  pious  reason  is  lord  of  all  the  affec- 
tions except  forgetfulness  (Xiidq)  and  ignorance 
(iyrixa).  With  this  ends  the  first  and  more  strictly 
philosophical  part  of  the  book  (l'*-3'*).  In  the 
second  part  (S^-IS*),  after  a  historical  review  of 
the  tyrannical  treatment  of  the  Jews  under  the 
Syrian  king  Seleucus  and  his  son  (sie)  Antiochus 
iTpiphanes  (3"-4"),  the  conquering  power  of  reason 
is  further  represented  as  most  brilliantly  illus- 
trated in  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar  (6-7)  and  of 
the  seven  brethren  (8-14"')  and  their  mother  (14*'- 
16").  The  writer  accompanies  his  account  of  the 
martyrdom  of  these  heroic  defenders  of  the  faith 
with  frequent  and  copious  remarks  of  a  religious 
and  edimne  nature,  and  introduces  occasionally 
philosophical  reflexions  (e.g.  &"■)  which  would 
have  been  more  in  place  in  the  first  part  of  his 
work.  In  17-18*  the  author  sets  down  his  final 
impressions  regarding  the  character  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  martyrdoms  described  by  him.  The 
closing  section  (18*''')  appears  to  be  an  appendix 
by  a  later  hand,  but  the  nature  of  it  indicates 
that  it  must  have  been  added  at  no  great  interval 
from  the  composition  of  the  book  itsdf.  Fritzsche 
and  Freudenthal  regard  the  spurious  addition  as 
Umited  to  IS'-". 

4  Mac  possesses  no  value  as  history.  The  writer 
merelv  appropriates  certain  incidents  from  2  Mac 
eu-v^iby  way  of  illustrating  hb  fundamental  pro- 
position regarding  the  supremacy  of  pious  reason. 
His  delineation  of  the  tortures  to  which  the 
'  Maccabeean  martyrs '  were  subjected  is  even  more 
gruesomely  realistic  than  that  of  2  Mao,  although 
the  detailed  description  of  the  inhumanity  of  the 
persecutors  serves,  of  course,  to  bring  out  more 
emphatically  the  steadfast  patience  of  their  victims. 
He  may  have  had  sources  of  information  other 
than  2  Mac,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  used 
as  an  authority  the  five  books  of  Jason  of  Cyrene 
(2  Mac  2").  While  the  work  does  not  aim  at  Wng 
a  history,  it  has  nevertheless  an  importance  of  its 
own  as  a  unique  example  of  the  way  in  which 
Jewidi  history  was  turned  to  account  for  didaotio 
and  homiletio  purposes. 

2.  Language  and  Style. — The  Greek  of  4  Mac, 
although  rather  laboured,  is  not  so  involved  or 
so  rhetorical  as  that  of  3  Mao.  Owing  to  the 
uniformity  of  the  style,  which  is  clear,  correct, 
and  genmnely  Greek,  the  work  has  more  of  real 
individuality  about  it  than  either  2  or  3  Mac. 
Lavish  use  is  made  of  metaphor  and  declamation, 
yet  the  writer  can  deftly  change  his  style  to 

*SoUMA]«XMidr<aii]IS8.  NsndYnad: 'UiteUIgaiiaeMxisai 
paolad  by  MOtuate  bnight  (Mid)  cbooiliig  Hm  lilt  a(  wiidaai.' 
t  A  has  th«  latw  toim  MW^,^ 
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■ait  his  subject.  Considerable  fondness  is  shown 
for  words  and  expressions  of  a  rare,  novel,  or 
puetical  description.  Frequent  use  is  also  made 
of  prepositional  componnds,  e.g.  lwipurfo\irf€ia6ai 
(2*),  di^nroXirci/o/uu  (4>),  {(eviurlffu'  (4") ;  and  com- 
pounds with  rear,  e.g.  ririro^s  {V*),  rayyiupyos 
(1»),  rM€Wot  (3»),  rariyuu  (7*  14?).  Short  as 
it  is,  quite  a  nnmbw  of  words  seem  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  book,  e.g.  a&ToSirroros  IV),  ftwo^yia  (I"), 
i/X'^fpaaBai  (4"),  drolaiyeir  <6'),  i/irvpurHit  (7"), 
lueiperot  (11«),  in,pvyopla  (14»),  irranifnjp  (16"). 
With  the  exception  of  Jerusalem  ('I<poiriiXi//xa)  and 
Eleazar  ('^tdiapm),  the  proper  names  are  written 
according  to  the  Heb.  form,  although  Hebraistic 
expressions  scarcely  occur  (cf.,  however,  1"  SAJao 
Wiwu).  Only  in  a  very  few  passages  (2^  17")  is 
aw  made  of  the  LXX. 

3.  Authorship  and  £)a««.— Ensebins  (HE  m.  x.  6) 
refers  to  onr  book  under  the  title  repi  atrroKpdropot 
Xcrfuiiuu,  and  ascribes  it  to  Josephus.  In  this  he  is 
followed  by  Jerome  (tfe  Viris  lUtutr.  c.  xiii.,  e. 
Peiag.  ii.  6),  Suidas  {Lsx.  t.v.  'liinjTet),  and  others ; 
and  indeed  for  long  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
ts  settled  that  Josephus  was  the  author.  In  the 
editions  of  his  works  it  occupies  the  last  place,  and 
is  inscribed  4>Xa^.  'Itwijrov  ttt  Maxica/SaJot/t  X^ot  1) 
rtpi  atroKpiropot  Xoyur/toC.  But  it  exists  also  in 
fasportant  Scripture  MSS  of  the  LXX,  and  both 
A  and  K  call  it  simply  'the  fourth  of  Maccabees' 

giaximaaUar  f).  Gregory  of  Naaansna  quotes  from 
without  naming  Josephus  or  any  one  as  the 
uthor._  Ito  ascription  to  the  Jewish  historian 
most  either  have  been  a  pure  guess,  or  the  result 
ctf  confusion  between  him  and  some  other  'Ii&nrrot, 
whom  tradition  named  as  its  author,  for  the  testi- 
mony of  Eusebius  is  quite  overborne  by  the  in- 
ternal evidence.  The  language  and  style  are  utterly 
di&rent  from  those  of  Josephus ;  the  latter  was 
unacquainted  with  2  Mac,  while  4  Mao  is  almost 
vholly  based  upon  it;  the  grossly  unhistorical 
•tatements  of  4''-  *  5'  17*''  are  inexplicable  on  the 
bypothesis  that  the  work  was  penned  by  Josephus ; 
finally,  there  is  about  it  a  flavour  of  Jewish- 
Alexandrian  philosophy,  and  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  heroic,  wnich  we  do  not  naturally  associate 
vitii  that  writer. 

While  the  exact  date  of  the  book  cannot  be 
determined,  it  seems  certain  that  it  must  have 
been  written  after  2  Maw,  from  which  it  borrows, 
*bA  before  the  destruction  of  Jems.,  of  which  it 
■Bakes  no  mention.  Grimm  would  infer  from  the 
ttatement  of  4'  that  Onias  was  holding  the  priest- 
bood  for  life  (Sti.  Blov)  that  the  author  wrote  after 
tbe  overthrow  oi  the  Hasmon»an  dynasty,  when 
the  life-tenure  had  been  abolished,  and  from  the 
bonor-stricken  concern  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  on 
bearing  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  tne  Maccalwean 
•oartjrrs  (14*)  that  the  former  were  themselves  at 
the  time  exempt  from  persecution.  This  would 
point  to  a  dato  prior  to  their  experiences  under 
Caligula  (A.D.  40).  SchUrer  (HJPn.  iii.  246),  on 
uie  other  hand,  accepts  as  the  date  of  composition 
tb«  first  century  after  Christ. 

i.  Aim  and  Standpoint. — The  aim  of  4  Mac  is 
by  demonstrating  the  supremacy  of  pious  reason  to 
exhort  the  Jews  steadfastly  to  adhere  to  the  Mosaic 
Uw,  and  not  allow  themselves  in  any  particular  to 
wpart  from  it  (18>),  either  through  fear  of  suffer- 
uiesor  through  the  subtle  attractions  of  Hellenistic 
cnltnre.  As  an  educated  Jew  acquainted  with  tlie 
exacting  demands  of  phUosophio  paganism,  the 
writer  seeks  to  show  his  countrymen  how  to  main- 
Um  their  Judaism  intact.  Taunts  about  the 
ntoity  of  their  ceremonial  law  were  levelled  at 
toe  Jews  by  the  peneoutor  (5««-),  and  doubtless 
we  philosopher  as  well ;  but  our  author  reminds 
bu  oo-religionisto  of  the  essential  reasonableness  of 
iMlaw  even  ia  ngud  to  ritual  eommaads  {S"-), 


and  seeks  to  show  that  only  through  obedience  to 
its  precepts  can  the  Stoic  ideal  of  humanity  be 
realized.  In  the  concrete  examples  of  endurance 
unto  death  furnished  by  the  Maccabsean  martyrs 
he  sees  the  perfection  of  piety  (12"  16"),  and  a 
conclusive  proof  that  in  virtue's  cause  the  Hebrews 
alone  are  invincible  (0"). 

The  writer's  own  titandpoint  is  formally  in- 
fluenced by  Greek  philosophy,  especially  by  Stoi- 
cism, which  placed  the  passions  under  the  sover- 
eignty of  reason,  so  providing  him  with  his 
central  idea,  as  well  as  with  the  postulate  of  four 
cardinal  virtues.  In  his  division  and  description 
of  the  affections,  however,  he  does  not  so  much 
adopt  the  position  of  any  of  the  current  Greek 
philosophies  as  give  to  his  own  treatment  a  phUo- 
sophic  cast,  ^d  if  he  writes  from  the  stand- 
point of  Stoicism,  he  is  none  the  less  true  to  that 
of  legal  Judaism.  Wisdom,  of  which  the  four 
cardinal  virtues  are  forms  (ISicu),  cannot  be  attained 
apart  from  the  Mosaic  law  (l^''-).  It  is  not  reason 
as  such,  but  pious  reason  {6  tiirtBiit^  Xcrnoit6t),  i.e. 
reason  regulating  itself  by  the  divine  law  [V-), 
that  he  exalte  as  ruler  over  the  passions.  So 
literal,  indeed,  is  his  conception  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
that  some*  on  this  account  maintein  tbe  Pales- 
tinian origin  of  the  book.  His  philosophy  certainly 
resembles  Pharisaism  in  ite  advocacy  of  rigorous 
legalism,  and  of  carrying  piety  into  every  rwation 
of  life  (I8>).  In  his  doctnne  of  the  resurrection, 
however,  it  is  not  the  Pharisaic  but  the  Alex- 
andrian position  that  is  reflected.  The  writer 
believes,  not  in  a  bodily  resurrection  confined  to 
the  Jews,  but  in  the  immortality  of  all  souls,  the 
pious  entering  into  blessedness  (9"  17"),  and  the 
wicked  into  torment  (9*  12**  etc.),  upon  the  death  of 
the  body.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  he  regards 
the  Bufferings  of  the  martyrs  aa  a  vicarious  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  the  people  (6**  17**),  and  that 
a  Pelagiamstio  spirit  underlies  tne  book  in  so  far 
as  no  account  is  tcJcen  of  the  influenoe  of  divine 
grace  upon  human  reaami. 

5.  MSS  and  F«rnon«.— The  Gr.  text  haa  enne 
down  (1)  in  some  Scripture  MSS,  inelnding  A  and 
K ;  (2)  in  MSS  of  Joee^us ;  and  haa  been  printed 
under  both  categories.  The  beat  reoenaionaare  those 
of  Fritzsche  in  his  edition  of  the  Libri  Apoe.  Vet. 
Te»t.  Grace,  1871 ,  and  Sweto  in  the  Oamb.  S^uagint, 
1894, 2nd  ed.  1899.  There  is  an  old  Syriao  version, 
published  by  Ceriani  in  his  photo-lithographed 
facsimile  of  the  Milan  Peehi(te  manuscript  of  the 
OT  (1876-83).  An  English  translation  by  Cotton 
(The  Five  Bookt  of  Maeeabeei  in  EngliA)  was  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  18^ 

Another  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees  is  mentioned 
by  SLxtus  Senensis  (BH>liotheca  Saneta,  L  p.  39)  aa 
still  extant  in  manuscript  when  he  wrote  (1666). 
He  himself  saw  it  at  Lyons,  in  the  library  of  Santes 
Pagninus,  which  soon  afterwards  perished  by  fire. 
It  was  written  in  Hebraistic  Greek,  and  began 
with  the  words, '  After  the  murder  of  Simon,  John 
his  son  became  high  priest  in  his  stead.'  Sixtus 
thinks  it  may  have  been  a  Greek  translation  of 
the  'chronicles'  of  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus 
referred  to  in  1  Mao  16" ;  but,  in  view  of  the  state- 
ment he  makes  as  to  its  contents,  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  book  was  'simply  a  reproduction  of 
Josephus,  the  stjyle  being  cnanged  perhaps  for  a 
purpose'  (SchUrer,  MJP  n.  iii.  p.  14). 

E.  V  Maccabkes.— This  is  the  title  given  to  an 
Arabic  '  Book  of  Maccabees '  printed  in  the  Paris 
and  London  Polyglotto,  the  Arabic  text  being  in 
both  cases  accompanied  by  the  Latin  translation 
of  Gabriel  Sionite.  Cotton's  ^oglish  version  is  a 
literal  rendering  of  the  Latin,  "rhe  book  purporto 
to  be  a  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  time  of 
Heliodorue  (&a  188)  to  the  last  yean  of  Hetod 
*  rMt^fffm,^  riiiiaHiisi  ts  raMirtw.  pi.  Ml 
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(B.C.  6-4?).  It  is  merely  a  Hellenistic  compila- 
tion, not  always  accurate,  from  1  and  2  Mac  and 
the  writings  of  Josephus,  and  is  in  no  sense  an 
independent  history.  In  ch.  12,  the  only  passage 
wliicn  does  not  directly  depend  upon  these  works, 
the  author  shows  himself  singularly  ill-informed 
with  regard  to  certain  well-known  facts  of  Koman 
history.  He  evidently  wrote  after  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  in  a.d.  70  (cf.  9»  21*  22»  53').  In 
point  of  language  the  book  is  decidedly  Hebraistic, 
even  after  being  twice  translated,  although  this 
does  not  prove  that  it  was  ori^ally  written  in 
Hebrew.  The  religions  standpoint  of  the  ocnnpiler 
merely  reflects  that  of  his  authorities. 

There  is  also  another  so-called  '  Fifth  Book  of 
Maccabees '  in  the  great  Ambrosian  Peshi^ta,  but 
it  is  nothing  else  than  a  translation  of  the  sixth 
book  of  Josephus'  de  Bella  Judaieo. 

liinuTusi.— The  principal  Mtboiltiea  opon  pointaol  litenry 
aiid  textual  eriUdim  bave  been  named  in  the  body  of  the 
article.  Amon(r  older  commentaries  may  be  mentioned  thoee 
of  Drusiuf  on  1  Mac,  and  of  Orotiui  on  1,  i,  and  S  Mac  in 
CrUiet  Saeri ;  and  that  of  Uiohaelis  on  1  Mac  (Utlmtetrung  dtr 
1  Maeo.-B.'$  mit  Anmtrk.,  OdtUng.  u.  Leipz.  1778).  The  moat 
complete  modem  comm.  ia  that  of  Orimm  on  1,  2,  8,  and  4  Mao 
in  the  Kurzgtf.  SxtgtL  Bandb.  Kriei,  186S-S7.  Since  that 
date  there  have  appeared  commentariee  by  Keil  on  1  and  8  Mac, 
1876 ;  Biaaell  on  1,  2,  and  8  Mao  in  Langt-Selu^t  Commmtary, 
1880:  Bawlinaon  on  1  and  £  Mao  in  the  Svtaket't  Comm.  1888; 
ZOckler  on  1,  2,  and  8  Mao  in  liia  Dit  ApotrypAm  det  AUm 
Tettamtntt,  18ai:  lUrweather  and  Blade  on  IMao  in  the 
ComMif^  BibU  jar  Sehooli,  1697 ;  Kautneih  on  1  and  8  Mac, 
and  Kamphaoien  on  S  Mac  in  Die  Apotr.  u,  P$euicUp(gr.  dM 
■iT,  1898.  W.  FAIBWBATHER. 

MACEDONIA  (HaMSorlasthe  land  of  the  Han- 
S6ves,  who,  themselves  akin  to  the  Doric  branch  of 
the  Greeks,  formed  the  core  of  a  mixed  nationality, 
to  which  Illyrian,  Peeonian,  and  Thracian  elements 
contributed  along  with  numerous  Greek  colonies) 
was  in  antiquity  the  common  name  for  a  region  in 
the  centre  ot  the  Balkan  peninsula,  separated  for 
the  most  part  by  natural  boundaries  of  mountain- 
ranges  from  Thessaly  on  the  south,  niyxia  on  the 
west,  Moesia  on  the  north,  and  Thrace  on  tiie  east, 
(t  contained  the  river-basins  of  tiie  Haliacmon 
{Vistritza),  the  Axius  (Vardar),  the  Strymon 
(Struma),  and  the  Nestus  (Kara^) ;  and  it  pre- 
sented along  its  .£gean  shore  the  three  prongs 
of  the  great  Chalcidian  peninsula  between  the 
Thermaio  and  Stryraonic  gulfs  (now  named  from 
SalonUci  and  £etuiina).  This  region,  with  its 
mountainous  interior  rearing  a  hanly  popolation, 
its  well- watered  and  fertile  pudns,  and  its  extensive 
fringe  of  seaboard  encouraging  coloni2ation  and 
commerce,  obtained  a  political  significance  and 
exercised  a  paramount  influence  for  two  centuries 
over  the  fortunes  of  the  ancient  world,  such  as  could 
hardly  be  expected  from  its  earlier  hbtoiy  or  from 
its  size  and  apparent  resources.  The  steps  of  this 
development,  the  growth  and  unifying  of  its 
military  power — the  aggressive  policy  and  gradual 
ascendency  of  Philip  over  the  Greelc  republics — 
the  supremacy  of  Alexander,  whose  world-empire 
reached  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Indus — its  parti- 
tion after  his  early  death  among  his  leading 
generals,  out  of  which  sprang  the  Beleucid  empire 
in  Syria,  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  and  a 
series  of  violent  changes  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
throne  of  the  Macedonian  motherland — and  the 
final  struggles,  which,  culminating  in  the  battles 
of  CynoscephalsB  (B.C.  197)  and  Pydna  (B.C.  168), 
brought  Macedonia  under  the  power  of  Rome — 
hardly  fall  within  the  province  of  this  article, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  helped  to  shape  the 
Macedonia  which  confronts  us  as  an  Oriental 
power  at  the  outset  of  the  Macoabeaan  history, 
and  as  a  Roman  province  in  NT. 

The  history  of  the  conflict  with  Epiphanes  and 
his  successors  opens  (1  Mac  1'*')  with  a  striking 
description  of  the  achievements  of  Alexander  the 


Great,  and  of  the  division  of  his  dominions  upon 
his  death.  There  (1')  he  is  said  to  come  forth  from 
the  land  of  Chittim  {Xemelii),  and  at  6^  to  have 
been  the  first  reigning  as  king  over  the  Greeks ; 
while  at  8°,  in  the  account  oi  the  power  of  the 
Romans  whereof  Judas  had  heard,  there  is  mention 
of  their  having  discomfited  and  overcome  Philip 
(V.),  and  Perseus  who  is  called  king  of  the  Chittim 
{KiTiiuy,  see  KlTTIH).  At  2  Mac  8">  the  term 
Macedonians  seems  applied  to  the  Syro-Macedonian 
warriors  in  the  service  of  the  Seleucid  kings.  On 
the  application  of  the  epithet  to  Haman  in  the  LXX 
Ad.  Est  16",  and  its  use  in  W*,  see  Hahan. 

The  Macedonia  of  NT  is  the  Ronum  province  of 
that  name.  For  a  time  after  the  Roman  victory 
at  Pydna  (B.a  168)  it  was  allowed  to  retain  some_ 
measure  of  independence  and  self-government;' 
but  its  unity  was  oroken  up.  It  was  divided  into 
four  districts,  in  which  republican  federative 
leagues  were  modelled  on  the  system  of  the  Greek 
coiuederacies.  The  first  embraced  the  region 
between  the  Strymon  and  Nestus;  the  second, 
that  between  the  Strymon  and  Axius  with  the 
Chalcidian  peninsula;  the  third,  that  from  the 
Axius  to  the  Thessalian  Pencius ;  and  the  fourth, 
the  mountain  lands  towards  the  north-wesL  Their 
capitals  were,  respectively,  Amphipoli^  Thessa- 
lonica,  Pella,  and  Pelagonia.  [For  details  of  the 
arrangement,  see  Liv.  xlv.  29,  S^;  Mommsen,  Sist. 
of  Some,  iL  p.  508  f.].  But  in  B.C.  146  dependence 
was  exchanged  for  subjection ;  the  country  received 
a  definitive  provincial  organization ;  and  from  that 
date  began  the  Macedonian  era,  henceforth  used  on 
inscriptions  and  coins.  The  new  province  included 
portions  of  lUyria  and  Thessaly,  and  Thessalonica 
became  the  headquarters  of  the  Roman  governments 
although  it  and  some  other  towns  retained  local 
autonomy.  It  was  administered  by  a  proprietor 
with  the  title  of  proconsul ;  and  there  was  usually 
associated  with  it  the  province  of  Achaia  or 
Greece,  which  was  administered  by  a  legate  [on 
the  relation  of  Greece  as  a  Roman  province  to 
Macedonia,  see  Mommsen,  Sitt.  ofBotne,  iiL  p. 
27 1 ,  note].  On  several  occasions  in  NT  we  find  them 
mentioned  together;  bat  Macedonia  takes  pre- 
cedence (Ac  19",  Ro  16",  2  Co  9«,  1  Th  l'  »).  It 
was  traversed  by  the  great  Boman  military  road, 
the  Via  Egnatia,  and  afforded  a  fruitful  soil  for 
the  missionary  labours  of  St.  Paul,*  who  amidst  no 
small  opposition  and  with  Tarions  sncoess  sowed 
the  seeds  of  the  gospel,  and  founded  Churches  in 
some  of  its  chief  towns,  Philippi,  Thessalonica. 
Beroea  (Ac  16^17"),  and  subseqnentiy  revisited 
them  on  his  way  to  and  from  Greece  (Ac  19"  20''*), 
when  several  of  his  Maeedonian  converts  accom- 
panied him  to  Troas  (Ac  20>).  His  warn  interest 
in  the  Chnrdies  which  he  had  planted  bore  fruit  in 
the  Epistles  addrewed  to  Thessalonica  and  Philippi ; 
and  their  readiness  to  receive  the  word,  to  love  the 
brethren,  and  to  minister  to  his  personal  needs,  are 
heartily  acknowledged  and  commended  (1  Th  1*- ' 
3'4»,2'Thl»-«,  PhP^"-"). 

WnjJAK  P.  Dickson. 

HiCHAEBUS  (Haxatpovt,  Grecized  from  itsf), 
Tamid  iiL  8,  sometimes  mssd  and  laao)  is  con- 
fidently identified  (originally  by  Seetzen,  Beiten 
dureh  Syrien,  iL  330,  iv.  378)  with  Mkator  (but 
see  Jaatrow,  «.«.),  an  extensive  collection  of  ruins 
on  the  spur  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  Dead  Sea 
from  the  east  It  was  first  fortified  by  Alexander 
Jamueus  (Jos.  War*,  vu.  vL  2),  but  was  taken' 
from  his  grandson  by  Gabinias  and  demolished 
{ib.  I.  viiL  5 ;  Ant.  Xir.  t.  4).  Herod  the  Great 
fortified  it  (Jot.  Wart,  TIL  vL  1,  S),  and  used  it  as 
one  of  his  principal  residences.   On  his  death  it 

•  Bamaay(5t  Paul  tlu  Trav.  p.  20S)nignati  tbat  the 'man 
of  Maoedtmia'  who  waa  aeen  by  Paul  in  a  T&ton  (Ao  16>)i*  to  bt 
tdentUed  with  Luke  hinuelf,  who  meets  ttaa  apMtl*  at  Tnaa. 
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became  the  property  of  Antipas,  being  sitoated  in 
nis  tetrarchy.  When  Av.tipaa  divorced  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Aretaa,  king  of  the  Nabateeans,  she 
desired  to  be  sent  to  Machaerus,  which  is  incon- 
sistently described  (Jos.  AtU.  xvm.  v.  1)  as  on  the 
borders  of  the  dominions  of  the  two  kings,  and  as 
subject  to  Aretas.  The  inscriptions  do  not  reveal 
the  exact  frontier  at  the  time ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  in  snpport  of  the  latter  statement  of 
Josephus.  He  is  probably  in  error,  especially  as 
I  lie  context  implies  that  the  queen  chose  her  place 
uf  retieat  with  a  view  to  avail  herself  of  its 
proximity  to  her  father's  dominions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  escape.  Shortly  afterwards  John  the 
Jtaptist  was  imprisoned  and  put  to  death  in  the 
dungeons  of  Machaerus  {ib.  XVHI.  v.  2  ;  Mk  6"  is 
not  against  this,  as  Keim,  Jesvi  of  Nazara,  iv. 
218,  note  1,  shows).  The  fortress,  of  whose  im- 
portance riiny  8p€«ka  (Hitt.  Nat.  v.  16,  72),  was 
earrisoned  b^  the  Romans  until  A.D.  66  (Jos. 
iVan,  IL  xviii.  6),  when  they  withdrew  to  avoid 
its  investment.  But  six  years  later  it  was  re- 
covered VII.  vL  4),  and  finally  demolished  by 
Lncilins  Bassns. 

LmBATDU.  —  Tristram.  Land  of  Moah*  (1874X  ZfiSH.; 
BMdeker - Sodn,  J'al.  817;  0.  A.  Smith,  But.  Om.  seat.; 
Ritter,  Brdtunit,  xv.  i.i677(.;  Sohfiier,  BJP  i.  U.  ZSOf.; 
Keim,  Jtnu  of  iTaJDn^  tag.  tr.  U.  >S8ff.;J£derBheim,  Jmu 


Uu  Mtalah,  L  no.  t 


K.  W.  M0S8. 

MACHBANNil  {'i3?> ;  B  Ue\xaBaml,  A  Maxo- 
Bani).—A  Gadite  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag, 
1  Ch  12".  ^ 

HACHBEHi  (nj*^,  van  d.  H.  mjs^  ;  B  Haxo^W. 
A  Haxa/inra,  Luc.  MaxjSord). — Named  in  the  genea- 
logidJlistof  Jndah  (see  Genkaloot,  IV.  34)  as 
the  'son'  of  Sheva,  1  Cb  2«>.  It  is  clear  that  a 
place  and  not  a  person  is  intended.  Machbena  is 
probably  the  same  as  Cabbon  {fxi)  of  Jos  16**, 
which  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  el-Kubgibek, 
situated  about  3  miles  south  of  Beit  Jibrin  (see 
Dillm.  on  Jos  1S*>).  J.  A.  Selbik. 

MiCHI  i'V?  [derivation  and  meaning  uncertain : 
if  the  vocalization  implied  in  Maxx'  is  correct,  the 
word  comes  from  the  Hiph.  of  nsj,  and  means 
'striking'];  LXX  Maxxl,  Max!,  Maxmrl:  F  has 
the  more  familiar  form  Max'lp,  in  which  it  agrees 
with  the  Peshi^ta  j, »  nV^).— The  name  occurs  only 
once,  in  Nn  13",  where  P  mentions  Machi  as  the 
father  of  Geuel,  who  acted  on  behalf  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad  as  one  of  the  twelve  men  sent  to  spy  out 
the  land  of  Canaan.  J.  Taylor. 

M ACHIR  (T^).— 1.  Son  of  Manasseh  (the  son  of 
Joseph),  Gn  5()",— the  eldest  son,  according  to  J 
(Jos  17"'-=),  the  only  son,  accordinK  to  P  (Nu  26"). 
Machir  has,  however,  really  a  tribal  significance : 
he,  or_  his  '  sons,'  represent  the  leading  branch  of 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh, — usually  that  warlike  part 
of  the  tribe  (Jos  17"' '  for  he  was  a  man  of  war, 
and  had  Gilead  and  Bashan ')  which,  after  Moses 
had  assigned  inheritances  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  to 
Keuben  and  Gad  (Nu  32),  went  and  took  possession 
of  (the  N.  half  of)  Gilead  (v.";  cf.  v.«»,  Dt  3"),  to 
which  other  passages  add  Bashan  (N.  and  N.K  of 
Gilead)  as  well  (Jos  13"  l?*") :  in  Deborah's  song, 
however  (Jg  5"  '  from  Machir  came  down  com- 
manders' [Moore,  'truncheon  -  bearers';  Heb. 
O'ppno]),  it  seems  that  Machir  must  denote  that 
part  of  Manasseh  which  was  settled  on  the  W. 
of  Jordan  (so  practically  all  commentators).  On 
account,  pajrtly,  of  this  localization  of  Machir  in 
Deborah's  time  W.  of  Jordan,  it  has  been  supposed 
hy  many  modem  scholars  that  the  conouest  of 
Gilead  was  in  reality  effected,  not  at  the  time 
when  Israel  first  invaaed  the  lands  E.  of  Jordan  in 


the  days  of  Moses,  but  subsequently,  later  even 
than  the  time  of  Deborah,  by  Manassites  invading 
it  from  W.  Palestine  (of.  Manasskh).  From  th« 
connexion  subsisting  between  Machir  and  Gilead, 
he  is  habitually  spoken  of  as  the  'father'*  of 
Gilead,  Jos  17*  ipSin  *3k  (where  the  art.  shows  dis- 
tiactly  that  'Gilead'  is  the  name  of  a  locality), 
1  Ch  2»'- "  7"  (cf.  Nu  26"  P,  where  it  is  said  that 
Machir  '  begat '  GUead) ;  and,  conversely,  Grilead 
is  called  the  'son'  of  Machir,  Nn  27'  36',  Jos  17' 
(all  P),  1  Ch  7"  (cf.  Gilead  1,  above,  vol.  iL  p. 
174).  In  Nn  26"  (P)  mention  is  made  of  the  family 
of  the  HaohlriteB,  who  traced  their  descent  from 
'Machir.'  See,  further,  Manasseh,  where  the 
genealo^es  in  which  Machir  is  included  are 
printed  in  tabular  form,  and  where  the  inferences 
which  seem  to  be  suggested  by  the  difiierenoee 
between  them  are  morerully  stated. 
2.  See  next  article.  S.  B.  Dbiteb. 

MACHIR  (T99,  MaYclp).— The  son  of  Anuniel, 
described  as  living  at  Lo-debar,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan. 
The  site  of  this  spot  is  uncertain,  but  it  probably  lay 
on  the  N.  border  of  Gilead,  and  is  to  oe  identified 
with  Lidebir  (Jos  IS''  RVm).  We  gather  from  the 
biblical  narrative  that  Machir,  who  was  evidently 
a  wealthy  and  powerful  landowner,  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  house  of  Saul  during  the  struggle 
between  David  and  Ishbaal  (or  Ishbosheth),  and 
after  the  latter's  death  had  extended  his  protec- 
tion to  Meribbaal  (or  Mephibosheth),  the  Ume  son 
of  Jonathan,  until  assured  of  the  friendly  intentions 
of  the  reigning  monarch  (2  S  9"-).  His  friendly 
snpport  doubtless  contributed  in  no  small  measure 
to  Meribbaal's  escape  from  the  sabaeqnent  destmc- 
tion  of  his  fathers  house  at  the  hands  of  the 
Gibeonitee  (21''"),  an  event  which  chronologically 
mnst  have  preceded  9"-.  At  a  later  date  Machir, 
together  with  Barzillai  of  Gilead,  and  Shobi,  an 
Ammonite  prince,  came  to  the  aadatanoe  of  David 
and  his  army  at  Mahanaim  when  they_  were  pur- 
sued by  the  rebelliooa  Absalom,  and  furnished  them 
with  ample  supplies  of  food  uid  drink  (17"''*). 
According  to  Joaephna  {Ant.  Tn.  ix.  8),  MaoUr  was 
the  prinapal  man  of  tlM  conntiT  of  Gilead. 

J.  F.  STBNNnra. 

MACHHADEBAI  {WJO  t  B  Uaxf^mfioi,  Haxn- 
Soapoi,  K  '^aipofiod,  Luo.  (cot  No&i^otf).— One  of 
the  sons  of  Baoi,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife, 
Ezr  10«>.  6.  Buchanan  Gray  {Esqxu.  Timu,  Feb. 
1899,  p.  232  f.),  partly  npon  uie  strength  of  the 
above  readings  in  B  and  K,  ar^ea  that  the  latter 
element  in  the  word  is  the  divine  name  Ntbo,  He 
thus  obtains  the  form  lanso,  which  he  would  farther 
change  (1  and  1  being  often  confnsed)  into  \arao= 
'  possession  of  Nebo/  In  the  same  article,  which 
is  well  worthy  of  study,  Mr.  Gray  artpes  that  the 
same  species  of  compound  is  found  in  the  name 
BamaSat,  which  would  thus  be='son  of  Nebo.' 

J.  A.  Selbib. 

MACHPELAH  (n^9?90,  always  with  the  article). 
— ^The  name  of  tne  spot  where  was  the  piece  of 
ground  and  cave  bought  by  Abraham  for  abnrying- 
place.  The  name  is  not  met  with  outside  Genesis ; 
out  though  the  meaning  is  uncertain,  authorities 
generally  concur  in  one  rendering,  (^lesenins 
(Lex-)  gives  'a  doubling.'  The  LXX,  Ynlgate, 
Targum  of  Onkelos,  and  Psendo-JonathaUj  render 
it  '  double.'  The  place  is  mentioned  twice  (Gn 
23*  25*)  as  '  the  cave  of  Machpelah '  ('eo  >nv9),  once 
(23">)  as  the  'cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah' 
('do  rn^  nitr?),  once  (60")  as '  the  field  of  Machpelah ' 
('do  rtiif),  once  (49")  as  'the  cave  which  is  in  the 
field  of  Machpelah '  ('an  rnj^t  1^1^  ■'HK??),  and  once 
(23y)  as  '  the  field  of  Ephron,  which  was  in  Mach- 
pelah '  ('b9  t^nt  m|^).  In  this  latter  case  the 
LXX  render  'MachpelaJi'  as  the  'double  cave,' 
*  Ct.,  on  the  ezpreaioii,  above,  toL  U.  p.  StB*.  n.  ). 
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and  in  Gn  49*'  render  '  in  the  cave  which  is  in  the 
Belli  of  Machpelah'  by  iv  (nrifKaiif  rif  JijrXf, 
thus  leaving  out  '  field  ;  this  takes  place  again  in 
Gn  50".  The  Syriac  in  Gn  50",  on  the  other 
hand,  leaves  out '  cave,'  and  renders  the  passage  as 
the  'double  field.'  It  may  be  noted  that  all  the 
passages  in  Genesis  belong  to  P. 

Stanley  (Lectures  on  the  Jeroish  Church,  p.  488) 
considers  the  name  'the  Machpelah'  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  whole  district  or  property,  though 
applied  sometimes  to  the  cave  and  sometimes  to 
the  field,  and  that  the  ancient  versions  used  it 
almost  always  as  if  applied  to  the  cave.  The 
matter  is  of  some  interest,  because  the  traditional 
cave  is  supposed  to  be  in  two  puts.  Dillmann  on 
Genesis  says,  '  We  learn  from  him  [A,  i.e.  P]  that 
[Machpelah]  was  the  name  of  a  locality  in  Hebron 
in  which  lay  Ephron's  land  with  the  cave  in  it. 
It  and  Ephron's  field  lay  on  the  front  side,  i.e.  east 
of  Marare.    Mamre  was  therefore  west  of  it.' 

'  So  Abraham  acquired  possession  of  the  piece  of 
land  in  Machpelah,  which  lies  before  Mamre,  with 
the  cave  in  it,  and  all  the  trees  on  it'  (Gn  23'"- )• 
This  transaction  accentuates  the  fact  that  Abraham 
was  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  in  the  land  pro- 
mised to  liis  seed,  and  that  the  burying-place  be 
bought  in  Machpelah  was  his  sole  landed  posses- 
sion in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Abraham  at  this 
time  was  dwelling  at  the  oak  of  Mamre,  to  the 
west  of  Machpelah.  In  this  cave,  that  is,  in  the 
field  of  Machpelah,  which  is  before  Mamre,  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  they  buried  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
Isaac  and  Rebekah,  Jacob  and  Leah  (Gn  49**  50"). 

There  is  nothing  further  in  the  Bible  concerning 
the  burying-place  of  the  patriarchs,  except  that  in 
the  speech  of  St.  Stephen  (Ac  7"),  by  a  singular 
variation,  the  tomb  at  Shechem  is  soDetitutw  for 
that  at  Hebron.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  visit 
of  the  spies  to  Hebron,  in  Caleb's  conquest,  or  in 
David's  reign  there  (Nu  13,  Jos  15",  2  S  5»).  The 
only  possible  allusion  is  in  the  account  of  Alraalom's 
vow  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Hebron  when  absent  in 
Geshnr  (2  S  IS').  During  the  struggles  of  the 
Maccabees  many  battles  were  foudit  around 
Hebron,  which  had  become  one  of  the  northern 
towns  of  Idunuea,  and  was  taken  and  burnt  by 
Judas  Maccabteus ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
burying-place  of  the  patriarch,  or  of  the  monu- 
ments erected  there  (1  Mac  5"). 

The  priests  at  the  temple,  as  they  looked  for 
break  of  day,  nsed  often  to  say,  '  The  face  of  all 
the  sky  is  bright  even  nnto  Hebron'  (Talm. 
Joma,  ch.  3).  Not  a  few  believed  that  Adam  was 
buried  there  in  like  manner  [as  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  and  their  wives].  '  Adam  said.  After 
my  death  they  will  come,  perhaps,  and,  taking  my 
bones,  will  worship  them  j  but!  will  hide  my  coftin 
ver^  deep  in  the  earth,  m  a  cave  within  a  cave. 
It  IS  therefore  called  Uie  Cave,  Macpelah,  or  the 
doubled  Cave,'  Juchasin,  foL  63.  1  (Lightfoot, 
ii.  47).  A  tradition  concerning  the  death  of  Esau 
is  noticed  in  the  Talmud  {Sota  L  13).  A  quarrel 
occurred  at  the  burial  of  Jacob,  between  his  sons 
and  Esau,  concerning  their  right  to  sepulture  in 
the  cave.  Huskin,  son  of  Dan,  cut  off  Esau's  head, 
and  left  it  in  the  cave,  hb  body  being  buried  else- 
where. Jelal  ed-Dtn  repeats  this  stoiy,  and  the 
^'rave  of  Esau  is  still  shown  at  Sia'tr,  north  of 
Hebron  {PEFSt,  1882,  208).  Josephus  {Ant.  L 
xiv.  1)  tells  us  of  the  purchase  ot  the  field  of 
Ephron  at  Hebron  by  Abraham,  and  that  'both 
Abraham  and  his  descendants  built  themselves 
tombs  iityiiiteta)  in  that  place '  (Ant.  I.  xxiL  1).  In 
speaking  of  the  death  of  Isaac  he  relates  his 
burial  at  Hebron,  '  where  they  had  a  monument 
(luniiutm)  belonging  to  them  from  their  forefathers.' 
Josephus  states  (BJ  rv.  ix.  7)  that  '  Abraham  had 
a  habitation  at  Hebron,  whose  monuments  (/unj/Mw) 


are  to  this  very  time  shown  in  this  small  cityt 
the  fabric  of  which  monuments  is  of  the  moe> 
excellent  marble,  and  wrought  after  the  most 
excellent  manner.'  He  makes  Hebron,  and  not 
Gibeon,  the  site  of  the  '  high  place '  where  Solomon 
prayed  for  wisdom  (2  Ch  1* ;  Ant.  Till.  iL  I) ;  and 
Jerome  appears  to  snsgest  (Qu.  Heb.  on  8  S  IS*) 
that  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  J"  there  was  at  the 
ancient  sepulchres  of  the  ^triarchs.  But  this 
altar,  built  by  Abraham  at  Hebron  (Gn  13"),  had 
no  connexion  with  the  cave  of  Machpelah. 

The  connexion  of  Adam  and  Esau  (Edom)  with 
Hebron  is  very  interesting,  and  it  is  difficult  to  arrive 
at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  period  when  this  view 
first  arose.  Perhaps  it  was  in  later  times,  when 
Idumtea  extended  over  the  Negeb  or  South  country. 
Originally  the  land  of  Esau  (or  Edom)  was  Mount 
Seir  ('rough'  or  ' hairy '=Esatt,  with  a  different 
pointing),  which  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Arabah  and 
east  and  south  of  Moab  (Gn  27" ;  Ant.  L  zviiL  1). 
In  process  of  time,  however,  when  the  power  of 
the  Edoinites  increased,  the  territory  west  ex- 
tended to  the  south  of  Palestine,  so  that  Josephna 
(Ant.  r.  L  22)  describes  it  as  taking  in  the  lot 
of  Simeon,  and  in  1  Mac  it  includes  even  the 
hills  north  of  Hebron,  and  Hebron  itself  was  an 
Idumeean  city  (1  Mac  6"). 

Isaac  was  buried  at  Hebron  by  his  sons  Esaa 
and  Jacob  (Gn  35^),  and  after  this  (? ;  according  to 
32*  [J]  Esau  was  already  resident  in  Seir  when 
Jacob  returned  from  Mesopotamia)  Esaa  is  said  to 
have  left  the  land  of  Canaan  and  '  dwelt  in  Mount 
Seir  :  Esau  is  Edom '  (Gn  36'  ;  both  P). 

Adam  and  Eve  are  traditionally  (by  Moslems) 
supposed  to  have  been  buried  at  Mecca,  and  have 
no  Makdms  in  Palestine.  On  expulsion  from 
Paradise,  however,  they  are  supposed  to  have 
hidden  themselves  m,  or  near,  a  spring  at  Hebron, 
which  is  now  called  'Ain  el-Judeuiah.  Here,  also, 
the  red  earth  from  which  Adam  was  said  bv  the 
Jews  to  have  been  formed,  is  shown  by  the  Moslems, 
This  tradition  is  mentioned  by  several  writers  in 
the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  and  may  be  of  Chris- 
tian origin  (SWP,  S.  Pal.  261). 

Hebron  is  also  called  the  City  of  Arba  (Kiriath- 
arba),  '  the  greatest  man  among  the  Anakim '  (Joe 
14"),  which  by  later  writers  was  fancifully  inter- 
preted as  the 'city  of  four.'  Thus  a  fourth  patriarch 
was  required  in  addition  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  the  substitution  of  Adam  for  Edom 
(Esau)  may  be  suggested  as  the  conseqnenoe.  The 
view  taken  by  the  Jewish  writers  (from  the  words 
of  Joe  14")  (Bereshith  rabba,  quoted  by  Beer,  Lebm 
Abrahams,  189)  is  that  the  '  city  of  four '  refers  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Adam,  who  are  buried 
there.  See  Kiriath-Abba.  Jerome  (Onomatt.  p. 
120,  Ep.  Paul.  11)  also  explains  that  the  'city  of 
four'  Infers  to  the  four  above  mentioned. 

The  statemente  of  the  various  historians  con- 
cerning the  sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs  are  to  be 
found  ooUected  together  in  Archives  de  FOrient 
Latin,  iL  (1884),  411,  and  in  Palestine  under  the 
Moslems  (1890),  318.  The  following  are  the  more 
important.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  direct 
allusion  to  the  present  ^aram  enclosure  nntil  the 
12th  cent.,  and  as  its  construction  is  considered 
to  be  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  visited 
by  Christians  until  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  the 
House  of  Abraham,  about  two  miles  north  of 
Hebron,  being  then  probably  the  Christian  tra- 
ditional site  of  the  tombs  ot  the  patriarchs.  In 
the  4th  cent,  the  sepulchres  of  the  ijatriarehs  are 
spoken  of  as  existing  at  Hebron,  bmlt  of  marble, 
and  of  elegant  workmanship,  and  the  Basilica  of 
Constantino  close  to  the  great  enclosure  is  called 
'  Abraham's  House '(Onomo**.  art. 'Arboch').  The 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (A.D.  333)  describes  the  sqnara 
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raclosore  within  which  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  with  their  wives,  were  buried,  as  built  of 
stones  of  great  beantir.  Antoninos  Martyr  (c.  A.  D. 
600)  adds  Joseph  to  tne  three  patriarchs,  and  says 
that  a  Basilica  was  built  there  '  in  qnadriporticns ' 
with  an  interior  court  open  to  the  sky,  in  which 
the  Jews  and  Christians  entered  from  different 
(ides,  burning  incense  as  they  advanced.  Arcnlf 
(c.  A.D.  698)  speaks  of  the  double  cave  and  the 
monuments  of  the  four  patriarchs,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Adam,  enclosed  by  a  low  square 
wall ;  the  tomb  of  Adam  lies  not  far  from  the 
others,  and  the  three  women,  Sarah,  Rebekah,  and 
Leah,  have  smaller  monuments,  and  were  buried  in 
the  earth.  The  hill  of  Mamre  is  a  mile  from  these 
monuments,  with  a  church  and  a  stump  of  the  oak 
of  Mamre.  Mnkaddasi  (e.  A.D.  986)  speaks  of  the 
itnmK  foiUuw  round  the  tombs  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jaoob,  and  their  wives,  built  of  great  squared 
stones,  the  work  of  Jinns  («.«.  of  peoj^e  before  the 
Modems :  the  Moslems  often  attribute  old  build- 
ings of  superior  construction  to  Jinns).  The 
Moslem  name  at  the  present  d^  for  the  enclosure 
is  'The  wall  of  Solomon.'  &wwulf  (A.D.  1102) 
and  tiie  Abbot  Daniel  (1106)  are  the  first  Christians 
who  nteak  of  the  tombs  MinK  anrronnded  by  a 
verr  strong  castle  or  high  waU.  The  caves  are 
saia  to  have  been  discovered  and  opened  in  a.d. 
1119  {AreUvet  ds  FOrient  Latin,  iL  411).  John  of 
Wunburg  (A.D.  1100),  Theodoricus  (A.D.  1172), 
Jacques  de  Vitry  (A.D.  1220),  Burchardt  (A.D.  1230), 
speak  of  the  fourth  tomb  being  that  of  Adam, 
while  Saewnlf  and  Daniel  make  the  fourth  the 
tomb  of  Joseph. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  (1163)  states  of  Hebron : 
'  Here  is  the  large  place  of  worship  railed  St. 
Abraham,  which  dormg  the  time  of  the  Moham- 
medans was  a  synagogue.  The  (Sentiles  have 
erected  six  sepulchres  m  this  place,  which  they 

?retend  to  be  those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  of 
saao  and  Rebekah,  and  of  Jacob  and  Leah ;  the 
pilgrims  are  told  that  they  are  the  sepulchres  of 
the  fathers,  and  money  is  extorted  from  them. 
But  if  any  Jew  come,  who  gives  an  additional 
fee  to  the  keeper  of  the  cave,  an  iron  door  is 
opened,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  our  fore- 
fathers who  rest  in  peace,  and  with  a  bnming 
candle  in  his  hand  the  visitor  descends  into  the 
first  ckTe,  which  is  empty,  traverses  a  second  in 
the  same  state,  and  at  last  reaches  a  third,  which 
contuns  six  sepulchres,  those  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  and  of  Sarah,  Rebekah,  and  Leah, 
one  opposite  the  other.'  AJi  of  Herat,  writing  in 
1173  {PSFSt,  1897,  p.  69),  fifteen  years  before 
Hebron  was  retaken  oy  Saladin,  states  that  be 
was  informed  that  in  the  year  1119,  in  tiie  reign  of 
Baldwin  n.,  a  certain  part  over  the  cave  of 
Abraham  had  given  way  and  was  repaired  by  the 
Franks  from  below.  Rabbi  Samuel  bar  Simeon  in 
1210  claims  to  have  visited  the  cave.  'We  de- 
scended by  24  steps,  very  narrow,  and  without 
means  of  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left. 
We  saw  there  the  place  of  the  Holy  House,  and  we 
noticed  these  monuments.  This  place  has  been 
erected  600  years  {i.e.  about  A.D.  600),  it  is  near 
the  cavern'  (PEFSt,  1882,  p.  212).  Sir  John 
Maundeville  (1322,  Early  Travel*  in  Pal.  p.  61) 
says :  '  In  Hebron  are  all  the  sepulchres  of  the 
patriarchs,  Adam,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and 
their  wives,  Eve,  Sarah,  Rebekah,  and  Leah — they 
suffer  no  Christian  to  enter  that  place  except  by 
special  grace  of  the  Sultan — and  they  call  that 
place  where  they  lie  Double  Spelunk,  Double  Cave, 
or  Double  Diteh,  because  the  one  lies  above  the 
other.'  (The  tomb  of  Joseph  had  already  hem 
added  here  by  the  Moslems). 

Nasir-I-Khussan  (a.d.  1047,  Diary  of  a  Journey 
through  Syria  amd  PaUttine),  after  describing  the 


tombs  of  the  patriarchs,  states,  '  It  is  said  that  in 
early  times  tue  sanctuary  (at  Hebron)  bad  nc 
door  into  it,  and  hence  that  no  one  could  come 
nearer  to  (the  tombs)  than  the  outer  porch  {'iwdn), 
whence  from  outside  they  performed  their  visita- 
tion. When,  however,  the  (Fatemeh  Khalif )  Mahdi 
came  to  the  throne  of  Egvpt  (a.o.  918)  he  gave 
orders  that  a  door  should  be  opened  (into  the 
sanctuary).  The  entrance  door  of  the  sanctuary 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  northern  wall,  and  is  four 
ells  high  from  the  ground.  INote. — This  door  is 
usually  now  sai<^  at  the  present  day,  to  be  on  the 
eastern  side :  it  is  actually  north-east].  On  either 
side  of  it  are  stone  steps,  one  staircase  for  going 
up  and  one  for  coming  down,  and  the  gateway  is 
closed  by  a  small  door. 

Jelal  ed-Dtn  (A.D.  1470)  says  that  the  Moslems 
destroyed  the  Christian  church  in  the  l^aram 
enolosnre  when  Saladin  took  Hebron ;  this  de- 
struction may  have  been  only  partial,  as  the  church 
still  exists.  This  author's  writings  are  not  .con- 
sidered as  reliable  as  those  of  Mijr  ed-D!n. 

Mijr  ed-Din  (A.D.  1496)  roeaks  of  the  Mosque  of 
Hebron  as  the  work  of  the  Greeks  (i2<lm),  by 
which  term  he  mar  mean  the  Christians,  i.e.  the 
Crusaders  (see  BBP  iL  78).  He  gives  an  account 
of  the  '  invention'  of  the  Tomb  of  Joseph,  outside 
the  Qaram  enclosure,  opposite  the  Tomb  of  Jacob, 
in  A.O.  908-932,  and  stetes  that  the  doorway 
through  the  west  Haram  wall  between  the  two 
tombs  was  pierced  A.D.  1394  by  Yaghmnri, 
eovemor  of  Hebron.  Makrisi  (followed  by 
Mijr  ed-Dln)  relates  that  a  poor  idiot  boy,  having 
fallen  through  the  hole  exisnng  in  the  floor  of  the 
mosque  leadmg  down  into  the  cave,  some  servants 
descended  into  the  cave  and  rescued  him.  They 
saw  a  stone  sUurcase  of  18  steps  which  led  to  the 
Minbar. 

David  the  Reubenite,  a  Jew  (A.D.  1623,  PEFSt, 
1897,  p.  47),  visited  the  Qaram  area  at  Hebron, 
and,  on  being  shown  the  cenotaphs  of  the  patri- 
archs,  said,  'These  are  not  true ;  the  truth  is  that 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  in  the  cave  under 
ground ;  and  I  told  them  to  show  me  the  cave. 
So  I  went  with  them,  and  they  showed  me  the 
opening  of  the  door  of  the  cave  in  the  mouth  of 
the  pit ;  and  they  let  down  the  lamp  into  the  pit 
by  a  rope,  and  from  the  mouth  of  tne  pit  I  saw 
the  opening  of  the  door  about  the  height  of  a  man, 
and  1  was  convinced  that  it  was  under  the  cave. 
Then  I  said.  This  is  not  the  opening  to  the  cave, 
there  is  another  opening ;  and  they  answered  me. 
Yes,  in  ancient  times  the  opening  of  the  cave  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  Great  Church,  in  which  is  a 
cenotaph  of  Isaac'  Thev  showed  him  this  open- 
ing, which  was  shut  witn  large  stones  and  lead ; 
and  they  read  to  him  a  book  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  a  certain  king  (the  2nd  from  Mohammed), 
after  the  Moslems  had  taken  the  sanctuary  from 
the  Christians,  had  built  up  the  opening  to  the  cave. 

Jiehu*  ha-Aboth  (1637,  a  tract)  describes  the 
9aram  area :  '  An  admirable  and  magnificent 
edifice,  attributed  to  king  David  on  whom  be 
peace.  Near  the  door  is  a  little  window  in  the 
wall ;  they  pretend  that  it  extends  to  the  cavern  : 
it  is  here  that  the  Jews  pray,  as  they  are  not 
allowed  to  go  into  the  interior'  (PEFSt,  1882, 
p.  212). 

The  only  Europeans  who  had  visited  the  ^aram 
enclosure  during  this  century  before  1867  were  the 
Spaniard  Badia  (Ali  Bey),  travelling  as  a  Moslem 
(1807) ;  Giovanni  Finati,  the  Italian  servant  of  Mr. 
Bankes  (1816) ;  and  the  servant  of  Mr.  Munro 
(1833).  AU  Bey  is  said  to  have  entered  the  cave 
through  an  iron  door  in  the  north  side  of  the 
Qaram  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps;  but  this  was 
only  the  popular  account  in  Hebron  in  1867,  and 
cannot  be  relied  on. 
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In  1834  Ibrahim  Pasha  was  let  down  into  the 
cavern  from  the  mosqne,  bat  was  quickly  brought 
np  again,  he  bein^  Buddenlj  smitten  with  the 
tmpropriety  of  looking  on  another  man's  wife.  In 
1862  the  cenotaphs  of  the  patriarchs  were  visited 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  Dean 
Stanley  (see  a  full  account  in  Lectures  on  the  Jewith 
Church,  p.  483  ff.).  In  1864  they  were  visited  by 
Mr.  James  Fergusson,  who  gives  additional  infor- 
mation in  Appendix  J,  '  The  Holy  Sepulchre.'  In 
1867  the  present  writer  was  shown  the  iron  door 
which  is  said  to  lead  into  the  caves.  It  is  situated 
on  a  level  with  the  street  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stepe  leading  np  to  the  mosqne  at  Jftwaltyeh,  at 
the  north-west  entrance  to  the  Qaram.  It  probably 
leads  to  the  tomb  of  Joseph  outside  the  Qaram. 
This  door,  the  guardians  of  the  mosque  stated,  had 
not  been  openM  for  600  years  {Beeovery  of  Jeru- 
salem, p.  41).  In  1882  they  were  visited  by  Princes 
Albert  victor  and  George  of  Wales,  Canon  Dalton, 
Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and  Captain  Conder,  and 
complete  information  is  nven  about  everything 
except  the  cave  itself  (iSFTP  iiL  305). 

The  space  containing  the  traditional  caves  of 
Machpelah  is  enclosetT  by  a  ma«nifloent  quad- 
rangle of  masonry  197  ft  m  length  and  111  ft.  in 
width,  measured  externally,  called  the  ^aram. 
The  length  lies  N.W.  and  S.E.,  the  breadth  lies 
N.K  and  S.W.  The  walls  are  of  one  class  of 
masonry  throughout,  as  in  the  original  construc- 
tion. The  stone  is  of  grey  limestone,  very  hard, 
and  akin  to  marble.  The  whole  character  of  the 
masonry  is  similar  to  that  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Qaram  wall  at '  the  Wailing  place,'  Jerusalem. 
The  courses  of  stone  average  3  ft.  7  in.  in  height, 
the  longest  stone  visible  being  24  ft.  8  in.  in  length. 
There  is  a  slight  batter  in  the  walls ;  that  is  to  say, 
each  oonise  stands  back  about }  in.  from  the  course 
below,  as  at  the  Wailing  place,  Jerusalem. 

At  the  height  of  about  15  ft.  (t.«.  level  with  the 
floor  of  the  mosqne  or  church  within)  portions  of 
the  wall  7  ft.  wide  are  set  Wk  about  10  in.  by 
means  of  a  batter,  leaving  16  pilasters  on  the 
longer  faces  and  8  on  the  shorter  face.  These 
pilasters  are  3  ft.  9  in.  wide  each ;  the  angle 
pilasters  are  each  9  ft.  6  in.  wide — the  space  be- 
tween the  pilasters  being  7  ft.  This  wall,  with 
pilasters,  is  continued  up  for  about  25  ft. ,  making  a 
height  of  40  ft.  from  the  ground  on  the  western  side 
and  25  ft.  above  the  pavement  within.  The  wtJl 
and  pilasters  have  a  simple  projecting  cap  or  coping 
at  the  top.  These  pilasters  are  similar  to  two  at  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  Qaram  wall,  Jerusalem,  which 
are  4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  with  an  interval  of  6  ft.  and 
set  back  of  8  in.  The  thickness  of  the  Qaram  wall 
of  Hebron  is  8  ft.  6  in.,  counting  from  the  intervaJs, 
or  9  ft.  4  in.  from  the  face  of  the  pilasters.  On  the 
top  of  this  old  masonry,  which  is  all  m  »itu,  is  an 
Arabic  wall  of  recent  date. 

From  the  west  on  the  north  and  south  of  the 
enclosure  (along  the  shorter  faces)  steps  run  up  to 
the  level  of  the  floor  >nthin,  and  a  passage  at  this 
level  runs  round  the  eastern  and  longer  face. 
This  passage  leads  to  the  mosque  Jdwallyeh, 
situated  immediately  N.E.  of  the  IJaram.  •  There 
was  originally  no  opening  on  the  eastern  face,  but 
a  doorway  at  a  distance  of  93  ft.  7  in.  from  the 
south-east  angle  has  been  knocked  through  the 
Qaram  wall.  So  that  the  passage  on  the  eastern 
face  now  leads  on  one  side  to  the  J&xoaltyeh 
mosque,  and  on  the  other  side  to  the  interior  of  the 
Qaram,  15  ft.  above  the  roadway  to  the  west. 

There  is  no  positive  information  as  to  what  there 
is  l)eIow  the  level  of  the  passage  to  the  east  of  the 
^aram,  but  the  general  impression  was  tiiat  the 
rocky  surface  rises  to  the  east,  the  Qaram  wall  on 
the  eastern  side  being  built  on  the  rock  or  at  the 
level  of  the  passage.   Dr.  A.  Paterson,  in  a  recent 


communication  to  the  present  writer,  entirel; 
confirms  this  view. 

Condor's  account,  however  (PEFSt,  1881,  p.  267), 
seems  to_  settle  this  question.  '  We  visited  the 
eastern  side  of  the  enclosure,  and  found  ourselves 
on  the  housetops  almost  level  with  the  cornice  of 
the  old  wall.  We  here  foupd  a  mosque,  called  el- 
JAwallyeh,  with  a  large  dome.  There  is  also  a 
third  entrance  to  the  enclosure  on  this  side,  and 
the  old  wall  appears  to  be  almost  as  high  here  as 
on  the  west,  although  the  mountain  called  el- 
J&'abireh  rises  very  suddenly  behind  the  Qaram 
on  the  east.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
rock  beneath  the  Qaram  platform,  in  which  the 
great  cave  is  said  to  exist,  must  be  a  detached 
knoll ;  since  on  all  sides  there  is  lower  ground,  and 
a  retaining  wall  40  ft.  high '  (PEFSt,  1881,  p.  287). 
But  Robinson  (BBP  ii.  76)  says,  <  The  bmldings 
stand  on  the  slope  of  the  eastern  hill ;  the  rocks 
having  been  excavated  along  the  upper  side,  in 
order  to  lay  the  foundations.'  Canon  Dalton 
{PEFSt,  1882,  note',  p.  201)  suggests  that  a  portion 
of  the  interior  of  the  ^aram  probably  represented 
originally  '  the  field  of  Mamre  oefore  the  cave,'  and 
was  then  on  a  level  with  the  exterior. 

When  the  level  was  artificially,  and  probably 
gradually  (with  d6bris  of  Byzantine  church,  eto.) 
raised  16  ft.,  the  present  approaches  round  the 
exterior  of  the  Qaram,  and  at  a  higher  level,  were 
necessitated,  and  are  entirely  Moslem.  As  there 
is  no  ancient  gateway  through  the  ^aram  wall 
above  the  level  <m  the  floor  inside,  it  is  apparent  that 
all  that  is  to  be  seen  inside  above  this  level  is  of 
a  later  date  than  the  ]9aram  enclosnie. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  walls  of  this 
enclosure  are  precisely  of  the  same  appearance  as 
the  wall  of  the  Jews' Wailing  place  at  the  ^aram 
of  Jerusalem,  and  probably  of  the  same  date.  This 
unfortunately  gives  no  clue  to  the  date,  as  views 
differ  as  to  the  age  of  'the  Wailingplace,'  between 
the  time  of  Sou>mon  and  king  Herod.  Wilson 
and  Conder  without  hesitation  consider  the  w«dl  to 
be  Herodian ;  de  Vogtti  and  Fergusson  appear  to 
have  the  same  view ;  on  the  other  hand.  Grove, 
Ritter,  Stanley,  Robinson,  and  the  present  writer, 
consider  these  walls  to  be  pre-Herodian. 

The  interior  of  the  Qaram  enclosure  (above  the 
level  of  16  ft.  above  the  roadway)  is  occupied  by 
buildings  of  Christian  and  Moslem  construction, 
nothing  in  it  being  earlier  than  the  12th  cent,  except 
the  Mxnbar  or  pulpit  (completed  A.O.  1091),  and 
brought  by  Salaain  from  Ascalon. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  enclosure  is  taken 
up  by  a  mosqne  (formerly  a  church),  with  length  of 
aisles  70  ft.  and  breadth  across  aisles  93  ft.  The 
central  aisle  is  36  ft.  wide,  and  the  two  side  aisles  30 
ft.  wide  each.  The  length  (70  ft. )  is  broken  up  into 
three  bays  of  unequal  space ;  that  to  the  south  is 
15  ft.  wide,  and  contains  the  Mihrab  and  Minbar. 
The  central  bay  is  30  ft.  wide,  and  contains  the 
cenotaphs  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  The  north  bay 
is  25  ft  wide,  and  contains  the  Mehala  or  reading- 
desk.  The  church  is  Gothic,  closely  resembling  the 
Crusading  churches  of  Palestine,  and  the  four  pulars 
supporting  the  roof  are  clustered,  12  shafts  being 
carried  up  the  clustering  walls  and  supporting 
ribbed  groins;  in  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
Church  of  St.  John  at  Samaria,  dating  between 
A.D.  1150  and  1180.  The  capitals  resemble  those 
of  the  Church  of  Blreh,  completed  A.D.  1146,  and 
the  general  style  resembles  the  Church  of  St. 
John  at  Gaza,  dating  about  a.D.  1152.  Condei 
considers  that  the  building  of  this  church  mav 
be  attributed  to  the  latter  half  of  the  12tli 
cent.,  probably  about  the  year  A.D.  1167,  when 
the  town  becfune  a  bishopric.  Fergnsson's  view 
was  that  this  church  most  probably  was  not 
erected  before  1167  nor  later  than  1262,  men 
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nearly  aftproacbing  the  former  than  the  latter 
period. 

All  the  other  balldings  in  the  interior  of  the 
enclosure  are  of  Moslem  construction,  and  are  attri- 
buted to  the  14th  cent.  The  Arab  historians 
Makresi  and  Mijr  ed-Dtn  state  that  they  were 
erected  in  A.H.  732  (A.D.  1331)  by  the  Mameluk 
Sultan  Muhammed  Ibn  Kelawun.  Beyond  the 
church  to  the  north  is  a  porch  or  narthex,  which 
includes  two  octagonal  ciiapels,  containing  the 
cenotaphs  of  Abraham  and  Sarah. 

The  porch  appears  to  be  of  later  date  than  the 
chapels,  and  tiiere  is  an  inscription  on  it  stating 
that  it  was  restored  in  A.H.  1172  (a.d.  1755). 
Beyond  the  porch  is  an  open  courtyard  with  a  sun- 
dial, aiid  beyond  this  courtyard  are  chambers 
occupying  the  northern  portion  of  the  enclosure, 
and  containing  the  cenotaphs  of  Jacob  and  Leah. 

On  the  outside  of  the  ^aram  enclosure,  and 
adjoining  it  to  the  north-west,  is  a  Moslem  build- 
ing, containing  the  cenotaph  of  Joseph.  According 
to  Mijr  ed-Dtn,  it  was  discovered  on  the  traditions 
site  Khalanji  during  the  reign  of  the  Khalif  al- 
Muktadir  (A.D.  908-932),  and  a  dome  subsequently 
built  over  the  spot.  He  speaks  of  the  walls  of  the 
Qaram  as  the  walls  of  Solomon's  enclosure.  He 
further  states  that  one  of  the  guardians  of  Hebron 
[Jaghmuri),  A.D.  1394,  pierced  a  gate  in  the  western 
wall  of  Solomon's  enclosure,  opposite  to  the  tomb 
of  Joseph. 

The  outer  gates,  together  with  the  two  fliKhts  of 
steps  and  passages  round  the  exterior  of  the  Haram, 
are  attributed  to  the  14th  cent.,  and  have  the 
character  of  the  best  Arab  work;  this,  however, 
must  have  been  a  reconstruction,  as  they  would 
have  been  required,  and  were  probably  constructed 
when  the  Fatemite  Khalif  Mahdi  caused  the  door 
to  be  pierced  through  the  east  wall  of  the  Qaram 
enclosure,  A.D.  918  {Diary  of  a  Journey  through 
Syria  and  Palestine,  a.d.  1047).  It  was  appar- 
entl^  at  this  time  that  .the  Moslems  first  used 
the  interior  of  the  Qaram  area  as  a  mosque  or 
sanctuary. 

The  cave  of  Machpelah  is  the  one  ancient  burying- 
place  which  has  been  handed  down  with  certainty 
as  a  genuine  site,  and  the  great  interest  whicn 
gathers  round  it  is  enhanced  by  its  bein^  the 
earliest  burying-place  of  the  Hebrew  race  m  the 
Promised  Land,  and  by  the  impenetrable  mystery 
in  which  the  sanctuary  has  been  involved.  This, 
as  Stanley  suggests,  is  a  living  witness  to  the 
unbroken  local  veneration  with  which  the  three 
religions  of  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moslems  have 
honoured  the  great  patriarch.  But  it  is  to  the 
cave  and  not  to  the  monuments  or  building  that 
the  great  interest  attaches,  and  about  which  so 
little  has  been  known  even  with  the  researches  in 
modem  times.  Even  now  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  chamber  known  to  be  under  the  floor  of  the 
c  hnrch  in  the  ^aram  area  is  of  masonry  or  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  what  its  extent  may  be.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  summary  of  what  is  known  at  present 
on  the  subject. 

Within  the  church,  adjoining  its  northern  wall, 
in  a  line  between  the  tombs  of  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
is  a  perforated  stone  (at  point  E  on  plan)  which  rises 
above  the  floor  of  the  cnurch.  The  perforation  is 
a  circular  bole,  a  little  more  than  12  in.  in  diameter, 
leading  by  a  shaft  into  a  cliaraber  below,  the 
bottom  01  which  is  about  level  with  the  roadway 
outside  to  west.  The  chamber  (as  seen  by  the 
light  of  a  lamp  lowered  do\%'n)  seems  to  be  square, 
about  12  ft.  eitner  way,  with  vertical  walls  covered 
with  plaster.  Towards  the  south-east  a  square- 
beaded  doorway  can  be  seen  in  one  of  the  chamber 
walla.  The  plaster  on  the  walls  prevents  it  being 
ascertained  whether  they  are  of  rock  or  masonry, 
bat  th%  mouth  appears  to  be  in  part  at  least  of 


rock,  like  that  of  a  cave  or  cistern,  while  in  th« 
south-east  comer  a  piece  of  rock  appears  to  pro- 
ject across  the  angle  of  the  chamber.  The  fioot 
of  this  chamber  is  thickly  strewed  (1882)  with 
sheets  of  paper  (Moslem  supplications),  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  as  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
old,  and  that  as  the  whitewash  on  the  walls  of  the 
chamber  is  white,  clean,  and  apparently  of  no 
great  age,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  chamber, 
whence  there  is  an  entrance  to  the  cave,  is  periodi- 
cally visited  and  cleaned  by  the  guardians  of  the 
mosque,  and  that  entrance  can  be  obtained  by 
removing  the  perforated  stone  from  the  pavement. 
The  sheikh  ot  the  mosque  describes  the  cave  as 
being  doable,  in  accordance  witii  tha  tradition. 


VUUM  ■KSMOia,  Hinun. 

(By  Mnd  permMon  of  P.E.  FandV 

There  are  two  other  points  where  there  are 
supposed  entrances  to  the  cave  as  shown  by  the 
sheikh  of  the  mosqne  in  the  royal  visit  of  1882. 
At  A  (on  plan),  at  the  south  end  of  the  church  close 
to  the  pulpit,  where  there  are  stone  slabs  cased 
with  iron,  and  a  small  cupola  supported  on  four 
slender  pillars :  this  entrance  is  said  to  lead  to  the 
western  cave,  where,  or  in  the  inner  cave,  the 
actual  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  are  reputed  to  exist. 
At  B  (oft  plan),  near  the  tomb  of  Rebekah,  is  the 
supposed  entrance  to  the  eastern  cave.  It  is  closed 
with  flagging,  forming  the  floor  of  the  church. 
From  these  two  points  A  and  B  it  is  supposed  that 
staircases  lead  down  into  the  cave,  but  practically 
only  the  entrance  at  C  (as  described)  is  known  for 
a  fact.  At  the  point  D,  outside  the  ^aram  wall, 
close  to  the  steps  of  the  southern  entrance  gate- 
way, there  is  a  hole  through  the  lowest  course  of 
the  masonry,  on  a  level  with  the  streets  It  ex- 
tends some  distance,  and  is  said  to  admit  of  the 
whole  length  of  a  lance  bein^'  passed  tnrongh  the 
wall,  and  probably  communicates  with  the  western 
cave.    ThrouKh  this  Jews  were  allowed  to  look 
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and  to  stand  and  pray,  as  they  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  Qaram  enclosure. 

All  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject 
appear  to  concur  in  supposing  that  the  double  cave 
did  not  extend  beyona  the  limits  of  the  floor  of  the 
church,  and  that  there  is  no  cavity,  but  made 
earth,  under  the  floor  of  the  inner  court,  where 
are  the  cenotaphs  of  Abraham,  Sarah,  Jacob,  and 
Leah,  and  that  there  was  originally  an  entrance  on 
%  level  with  the  street  to  the  west,  and  that  the 
old  portal  is  concealed  by  the  buildings  known  as 
Joseph's  tomb.  Some  also  think  that  there  was  a 
Byzantine  church  in  the  interior  before  the  arrival 
01  the  Moslems. 

There  is  another  Tiew,  however,  that  may  be 
taken  of  the  matter,  vix. : — ^That  originally  there 
was  no  doorway  or  entrance  to  this  massive  en- 
closure, and  that  the  first  opening  through  the 
wall  waa  made  hy  the  Moslems  in  the  10th  cent. 
The  Israelites  in  early  days  had  no  reverence  for 
sacred  graves  or  tombs,  and  the  general  feeling  of 
the  people  appears  to  have  been  averse  to  memonab 
to  the  dead.  There  is  nothins  known  of  the  tombe 
of  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  Elisha,  etc.,  and  even  the 
site  of  the  tombe  of  the  Idngs  is  lost.  Abraham's 
desire  was  to  'let  me  buir  my  dead  out  of  my 
sight.'  But  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  being  the 
resting-place  of  the  patriarchs  in  a  well-known 
position,  ooold  not  be  hidden  away  :  it  mav  seem, 
then,  tihat  tihe  massive  wall  built  round  tne  cave 
without  any  entrance  or  means  of  ingress  was 
the  most  effectual  method  that  could  be  adopted 
to  prevent  the  place  being  used  as  a  sanctuary. 
It  IS  suggested  that  this  continued  until  the 
Moslem  occupation  in  the  7th  cent.,  and  that  as 
they  developed  their  desire  for  MakAm*  and  sacred 
places,  they  eventually  (in  A.D.  918)  pierced  through 
the  wall  and  built  in  the  interior,  and  also  opened 
a  door  into  the  cave  from  the  north-west  comer, 
to  enable  the  vestibule  of  the  cave  to  be  cleared 
of  the  offerings,  etc,  put  through  the  opening  in 
the  floor  of  the  mosque ;  and  that  the  first  Chris- 
tian building  inside  was  erected  in  the  I2th  cent. 

LmuTOU— Bitter,  BrdkumU,  Paldttina,  209;  Bobimon, 
BRP  U.  76 ;  SWP  UL  833 ;  Staaley,  5.  and  P.,  and  LeUvrt*  on 
Um  JewUh  Ckxtnki  Arehitet  de  fOrient  Latin,  U.  411 ;  PaL 
Pilgrim  Text  Soc  PuUieatiotu ;  Paltttin*  under  th»  Motions, 
p.  as ;  PSeSt  (1882)  W,  (1887)  68.  C.  WARREN. 

HACHON  (MiKpttr),  the  snmame  of  Ptolemy, 
who  was  at  one  time  governor  of  Cyprus  under 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (2  Mao  10'^),  and  subse- 
quently governor  of  Coele  -  Syria  and  Phoenicia 
under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (lo.  8').  He  is  to  be 
identified  with  Ptolsmy  the  son  of  Dorymenes 
(1  Mac  3",  2  Mao  4«). 

MiDU.— See  Medes. 

MADUH.— Jth  2",  Ao  7*  (both  AY).  See 

MiDIAK. 

HADMANNAH  {nryp).—A  town  of  Judah  in  the 

south,  noticed  with  Ziklag,  Jos  15"  (B  Mayaixi/t, 
A  BeStSriri),  1  Ch  2»  (where  Shaaph  the  'father' 
of  Madmannah  is  a  son  of  Caleb  by  his  concubine 
Maacah ;  B  Ma/t/iqrd,  A  MaSnrird).  The  site  is 
uncertain.  There  is  a  ruin  called  Umm  Demineh 
north  of  Beersheba,  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  suitable  site.  Dillmann  thinks  it  maj  be 
the  same  place  which  is  called  in  Jos  19°,  1  Qi  4** 
Beth-marcaboth  ('place  of  chariots';  cf.  1  K  9" 
lO",  Mic  1").  In  the  Onomasticon  (279.  139) 
VLitit§ri¥i.  (which,  however,  is  confused  with  rivy> 
Madmenah  of  Is  10")  is  identified  with  }A,r)tiotlt 
near  Gaza,  hence  it  has  been  proposed  by  some 
to  find  Madmannah  in  the  d-Mxnydy  of  Robinson 
(BRF'  i.  602).  This  last  name  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Latin  limm= ' shore.'  C.  R.  Conder. 


MADHEH  (icn?).— A  place  in  Moab,  which,  if 
the  MT  be  correct,  has  not  been  identified.  The 
name  occurs  only  in  Jer  48  [Gr.  31]',  where  there 
is  a  characteristic  word-play  ij'^i  pjTC^ni  'also,  O 
Madmen,  thou  shalt  be  brought  to  nlence '  (LXX 
Kai  raOaw  raiicrn-iu).  It  is  a  very  natural  sugges- 
tion that  the  initial  d  of  \i}-f}  has  arisen  by  ditto- 
graphy  from  the  final  o  of  the  preceding  word,  and 
that  for  Madmen  we  should  read  Dimon  (cf.  Is  15'), 
i«.  Dibon  (cf.  48"  in  Jer).  This  appears  to  be 
favoured  by  Siegfried-Stade  («.«.  [pTp)  and  Buhl 
(GAP  268).  Dillmann  thinks  it  unlikely  that  in 
Is  26""  the  words  riKno  ta  (^ert  'o  ma)  'in  the 
water  of  a  dunghill,'  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
name  Madmtn  (supposing  this  reading  to  be  ao* 
cepted).  Sea^  fnrtner,  Cheyne'a  note  on  thia 
passage. 

MUDMBNAH  (n)Q-p,  MaS«j3ip'd).— A  place  appar- 
ently north  of  Jerusalem,  named  only  in  the  ideal 
description  of  the  Assyrian  invaaion,  la  10**.  The 
name  nas  not  been  recovered. 

MADHESS.— See  Medioini. 

MADOH  (trcq). — ^A  royal  Canaanite  city,  noticed 
with  Hazor  of  Galilee,  Jos  ll*  (B  Uafilnir,  A 
Maicii')  12"  (B  Haa/uie,  A  Uaniy).  Matfon  has 
been  suspected  to  be  a  clerical  error  for  Maron 
(by  a  frequent  confusion  in  Heb.  between  i  and 
1 ;  of.  the  JLXX  forms  above),  the  reference  being 
to  one  of  the  two  places  in  Upper  Galilee  called 
MirUn  and  M&r&n.  There  is  a  ruin  called  el- 
Medineh  ('the  city')  on  the  plateau  west  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  but  this  is  near  the  shrine  of 
Nebi  Sho'eib  (Jethro),  and  probably  connected 
with  the  I^nd  of  the  '  city  of  the  grove '  taken 
from  the  Korftn.  The  site  of  Madon  (which  is 
noticed  in  the  list  of  Thothmes  Ui.)  is  therefore 
doubtful.  See  SWP  vol.  i.  sheet  ilL,  vol.  iL  sheet 
vL  ;  van  de  Velde,  Mem.  146.* 

C  Conder. 
HAELDS  (A  KdriKot,  B  MiXijXos),  lEs  9"  = 
MUAHIN,  Ezr  10*. 

MAOADAH  (tia.yaM» :  the  reading  Ma^SaXd,  Hag- 
dala,  of  TR  and  AV  has  no  support). — The  name 
occurs  but  once  in  the  NT.  In  Mt  15"  it  takes  the 
place  occupied  by  Dalmanutha  in  Mk  8",  where 
Codex  Bezffi  gives />rop.  mart.  MeXcTaSd,  D*  Ma7at{d, 
and  a  few  cursives  ilCayaSi.  In  each  case  the  indi- 
cation is  general.  After  the  miracle  '  he  entered 
into  the  boat,  and  came  tit  rd  ipta  HayaSir '  (Mt), 
'elt  T&  lU/ni  iaKtuLrovBi'  (Mk) ;  from  this  we  may 
justly  inter  that  the  two  places  were  in  close 
proximity,  so  that  '  the  borders  of  Magadan ' 
correspond  with  'the  parts  of  Dalmanutha.' 
Brocardus  identifies  Magadan  and  Dalmanutha 
with  a  place  called  by  the  Arabs  Me-Dan,  or 
Syala.  He  is  obviously  confused.  Me-Dan  must 
be  the  Leddan,  the  stream  from  Tell  el-^adi ; 
while  Syala  is  evidently  Phiala,  now  called  Birkct 
BSm,  4  miles  east  of  Banids.  Both  sites  are 
alike  impossible.  Megiddo,  on  the  south  edge  of 
Esdraelon,  is  also  out  of  the  question.  With  the 
information  at  present  available  no  certain  decision 
can  be  reached.  The  direction  taken  by  the  boat 
is  not  stated,  therefore  we  cannot  say  they  sailed 
to  the  western  shore.  There  is  no  site  with  a 
name  at  all  resembling  Magadan  round  the  lake ; 
and  the  only  place  in  any  degree  like  Dalmanutha 
ia  ed-Delhemtyeh  on  the  ea8t«m  bank  of  the  Jordan, 
a  little  north  of  its  confluence  with  the  Yarmnk. 
To  this  town  may  have  belonged  the  land  stretch- 
ing to  the  south  shore  of  the  lake.   The  identi- 

•On  Um  LXX  rudlnr  i^f  Vlmii,  In  Z8n«>(Heb  piO 
KtOMk,  ino  'm  fft)  Me  Driver,  Tai  qfSam.  p.  STS. 
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fication  is  hazardous;  but  if  established  would 
point  to  the  only  recorded  visit  of  our  Lord  to  the 
S.  or  S.E.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  in  which  case 
.tlogadan  would  probably  have  to  be  sought  farther 
to  the  east. 

Schwarz  (quoted  by  Stanley,  SP  383)  speaks  of 
the  cave  of  Teliman  or  Talvtanutha  in  the  cliCb 
overlooking  the  sea,  W.  and  S.W.  of  el-Mejdtl. 
This  lacks  corroboration :  during  years  of  inter- 
course with  the  natives  the  present  writer  never 
heard  the  nanie.  Should  it  prove  correct,  it  would 
be  a  strong  point  in  favonr  ot  placing  Ualmanutha 
at  the  south  end  of  the  cliib  where  they  sink  into 
the  valley  which  opens  on  the  sea  in  the  fertile 
plain  of  d-Fvliyeh  (see  Dalm anutha).  Here  are 
a  number  of  springs,  walled  round  in  ancient  times, 
presumably  to  raise  the  level  of  the  water  for  irri- 
^tion.  It  is  brackish  and  sliKhtlj  teind.  Where 
It  enters  the  lake  great  shoi£  of  fisn  constantly 
congregate,  and  may  be  seen  from  an  elevated 
rock,  cloeely  packed  over  a  wide  area.  On  a  rocky 
eminence  south  of  the  valley  are  extensive  rains 
which  bear  the  name  Khirbet  J^uneifriyeh.  If  this 
identification  be  accepted,  then  probably  el-Mejdel 
represents  Magadan,  althou^  the  change  of  name 
remains  to  be  explained.  The  village  stands  at 
the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret ;  it  is 
a  cluster  of  wretched  mud  huts,  such  stones  as 
are  used  being  taken  from  older  buildings.  That 
it  occupies  a  site  of  antiquity  is  proved  by  the 
remains  of  ancient  walls  between  tne  village  and 
the  sea.  The  position  may  have  been  chosen  for  a 
tower  (Heb.  V^f? :  the  modem  Arab  name  also 
signifies  '  tower '  or  '  fortre<« ')  to  gnard,  as  here  it 
could  do  effectively,  the  entrance  to  the  plain  from 
the  south.  A  comparatively  modem  tower,  now 
also  minous,  stands  to  the  north  of  the  village, 
and  hard  by  a  palm-tree  rears  its  solitary  form.  A 
large  thom  shelters  the  tue/y  by  the  wayside,  and 
several  spreading  trees  afford  shade,  in  which  the 
village  fathers  spend  most  of  their  days.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  mingled  blood,  Arab,  fella^, 
and  gipsy ;  and  they  own  no  high  reputation. 
Part  of  the  plain,  farmed  by  a  capitalist  in  Acre, 
is  cultivated  by  the  peasants  for  a  pittance.  Their 
life  is  mean  and  miserable.  Behind  the  village  to 
the  west,  the  mighty  gorge  of  Wady  ^amdm,  with 
the  robber  caves,  and  the  fortress  of  Ibn  Ma'an  in 
its  precipitous  clifls,  breaks  away  towards  ^urUn 
^a(tin,  the  traditional  Mount  of  Beatitudes :  the 
clear  stream  that  flows  down  the  vale,  waters  the 
south  of  the  plain  and  enters  the  sea  hard  by  the 
village. 

El-Mejdel,  with  a  confidence  by  no  means  justi- 
fied by  known  facts,  \a  often  pointed  out  as  the 
birthplace  of  Mary  Magdalene.  This  hamlet,  and 
a  handful  of  squalid  hovels  &t  Abu  Shutheh  above 
the  stream  of  er-Rubadiyeh,  with  a  few  tents  of 
the  humbler  Arabs,  are  all  the  dwellings  of  men 
now  found  in  this  once  densely  popolated  district. 

LrrnuTVM.— Stanle;,  5i>  p.  8SS ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book, 
H.  804;  Hendenon,  PaUtHne,  U7,  160;  Bobinson,  BRP  U. 
(06;  Bwdeker,  Pal.  and  SyT.tSb;  Buhl,  OAP  •li&t. ;  OaArin, 
GaiiUt,  i.  203  ff.;  Neubauer,  Giog.  du  Talmud,  216  ff.;  aba 
Utermture  cited  nnder  DiuuinrrHi.  \V,  EwiNO. 

MAOBISH  (t^93?;  B  Uofftpit,  A  Mayt^lt,  Lao. 
Maa/Kcis). — The  name  of  an  unknown  town,  pre- 
sumably in  Benjamin,  whose  'children'  to  the 
number  of  156  are  said  to  have  retumed  from  the 
Exile,  Ezr  2".  The  name  is  omitted  in  MT  of 
the  parallel  passage  Neh  7"  and  in  B  of  the  LXX, 
but  A  has  MaTc^iit  and  Luc.  nayptls.  See  Smend, 
Listen,  16.  A  name  which  Ryle  {Etr.  and  JVeA. 
p.  270)  considers  to  be  identical  with  it  occurs 
m  Nen  10*  in  the  list  of  those  who  sealed  the 
eovenaat,  namely  Ma^iuh  (#]r9»,  B  Bara^t, 
A  Uaio^).  J.  A.  Selbie. 


MiODiLA.— See  Maoadak. 

lUODALEME.— See  Mabt.  No.  V. 

HAGDIEL  (S)(<^)9).— A  'duke'  of  Edom,  3n  36^ 
=  1  Ch  1*<  (in  Gn  A  has  Mcroin^  in  1  Gh  B  haa 
HeStiiX,  A  MaytSiiK). 

M AOI  (Mr» ;  AV  and  RV  '  wise  men ').— In  Jer 
39*- "  one  of  the  Chaldtean  ofBcers  sent  by 
Nebuchadrezzar  to  Jems,  is  caUed  Rab-mag 
(17-31;  probably  a  title,  like  Bab-saris  or  R&D- 
shakeh,  not  a  proper  name :  the  title  Rab-mag, 
or  '  chief  of  the  Magi '  (cf.  Dn  2<*),  may  well  be  that 
of  Nergal-sharezer,  whose  name  immediatelr  pre- 
cedes it).  The  traditional  aooonnt  of  the  Magi  is 
that  they  were  a  Median  race  (Her.  L  101 ;  Amm. 
Mare.  W.  6;  AAthias,  2.  26;  see  also  Pani 
tradition  in  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  iv.  p.  zlvii), 
who  acted  as  priests  of  the  Persians  (Her.  L  182 } 
Soz.  HE  iL  9,  eto.),  bat  whose  persutenoe  as  a 
race  ia  frequently  attested  and  oooasionaQy  eames 
violent  conflicts  («.gr.  Her.  L  120,  iii.  06i73,  79). 

This  view  raises  two  diffioalties — (1)  How  do  the 
Magi  oome  to  oocopy  an  important  place  (d  that 
in  Justin,  xn.  xiii.  3 ;  Q.  Cart  T.  L  22)  under  the 
Chaldteans?  It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  Media 
reached  a  high  level  of  civilization  before  its  nei^- 
boars  (cf.  Saertd  Books  of  the  East,  iv.  p.  1),  one 
effect  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  influentiai  part 
played  by  Median  priests  in  various  countries.  It 
18  no  more  difficult  to  imagine  the  Modes  as 
exercising  great  influence  at  the  court  of  Nebnoh- 
adrezzar,  tfian  to  find  them  in  Cappadocia  (Strabo, 
xv.  733),  in  Cilicia  (Movers,  Phim.  u  240),  or  Persis 
(Strabo,  xv.  727),  uie  introduction  of  the  Magian 
priesthood  in  the  last  case  being  expressly  ascribed 
to  Cyras  the  conqueror  of  the  Medes  (Xen.  Oyr, 
vm.  L  23). 

(2)  If  the  Magi  are  identified  with  the  Median 
priests  of  Zoroastrianism,  how  are  we  to  aoooant 
tor  the  fact  that  the  officials  of  a  religion  whose 
sacred  books  contain  strong  invective  against  magie 
(see  J.  G.  Milller  .in  Heraog's  SE^  viiL  676)  shoSd 
yet  come  to  give  their  name  to  magicians  in 
general?  For,  in  classical  writers,  the  Magi 
appear,  not  only  as  performing  the  daties  of  a 
national  priesthood,  bat  as  occupying  themselves 
with  the  mterpretation  of  dreams  {e.g.  Her.  L  107, 
120,  vii.  19 :  for  this  other  works  than  the  Avesta 
would  have  had  to  be  consulted,  as  is  admitted  hv 
Spiegel,  Eran.  AUertk.  iiL  594),  as  well  as  wita 
natiual  science  and  medicine  (cf.  Plin.  HN  zzx. 
1),  while  Zoroaster  himself  is  described  as  the 
inventor  of  astrology  (Just.  L  1 ;  Said.  s.v.  Zupa. 
iarptii).  It  is  trae  that  itiym  occurs  often  in  an 
idealizing  sense  (e.g.  Philo,  de  Spsc.  Lega.  792, 
Quod  omnxs  probus  liber,  876;  Plato,  Alcib.  1. 
122 ;  Aristotle  in  Diog.  Laert.  fr.  8  ;  Cic.  Div.  1. 
41  ;  Dio  Chrysost.  Orat.  36,  etc.),  bat  its  use  for 
a  ma^cian  is  to  be  found  already  in  Soph.  Oed. 
Tyr.  387.  In  the  Sept.  /tiym  is  the  equivalent 
of  If  ($,  a  charmer  or  astrologer  (Dn  2*-  so  Theod. 
Dn  past.);  in  Aq.  it  represents  n^K,  a  necro- 
mancer (tiie  secondary  use  of  this  word  for  the 
familiar  spirit  which  abides  with  such  a  necro- 
mancer, produces  the  strange  rendering  rj^r  fxpvcar 
fiiyov  in  1  S  28') ;  in  Symm.  it  stands  for  Q'Tsin, 
interpreters  of  signs  (see  Hatch  and  Redpath, 
Concord,  to  Sept.  s.v.  fdyot).  The  expression  fiayiicii 
rtxrq  in  Wis  17^  (of  Egyp.  conjurin<i)  is  parallel  to 
Gn  41*  Svmm.,  PhUo  Mos.  616,  etc.  (Herzog, 
RE^  viiL  682) ;  and  shows  the  transition  in  the 
sense  of  the  word,  from  the  practices  of  a  local 
priesthood  to  similar  actions  wherever  performed, 
as  completely  effected  (cf.  non-ethnic  sense  of 
'Chaldteans'  in  Dn  paw.).  Ought  we  therefore 
to  take  advantage  <h  Jer  39*- and  assume  that 
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the  Magi  were  either  (a)  a  Babylonian,  or  possibly 
an  Assyrian,  race,  or  (6)  not  a  race  at  all,  oat  that 
Magi  is  oulv  a  general  name  for  a  priestly  caate 
of  'magical'  tendencies,  who  corrupted  a  purer 
religion  in  Media  and  Persia  T  (a)  As  regards  the 
former  oupposition,  Jer  39,  though  it  gives  us  the 
earliest  allusion  to  the  Magi,  says  nothing  as  to  their 
relation  to  the  Chaldeans.  Ix  is  true  that  Ctes. 
Fers.  46  (15),  Nicol.  Damasc. /r.  66,  etc.,  speak  of 
the  Chalda».na  in  such  a  way  as  apparently  to 
identify  them  with  the  Magi,  while  the  distinctions 
drawn  in  Diog.  Laert.yr.  6,  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pyth.  6, 
do  not  succeed  in  removing  the  impression  tmit  the 
two  were  frequently  confused;  but  if  once  a  simi- 
larity of  occupation  between  Magi  and  Chaldsp^ms 
were  admitted,  this  would  account  for  the  identi- 
fication easily  enough  (Spiegel,  iiL  688).  (b)  The 
second  view  suggestM  is  tempting  (cf.  modem  view 
of  Druids :  Rhys,  Celtic  Britain,  68),  but  the  con- 
nexion between  Magism  and  Media  ia  too  strongly 
attested  to  make  it  easy.  The  absence  of  the  name 
Magi  from  the  Avesta  (Spiegel,  iiL  585)  does  not 
show  that  they  belong  to  a  dmerent  religion  from 
the  Zoroastrian,  since  the  racial  name  may  have 
been  treated  as  a  title  of  scorn  (Sacred  Books  of 
the  East,  iv.  p.  li).  But  the  full  discussion  of  the 
question  does  not  belong  to  this  place,  where  it 
is  merely  necessary  to  indicate  the  importance 
of  Jer  ZV- "  in  the  controversy.  (See  Pauly, 
RE^  iv.  1374 ;  Zttekler  in  Herzog,  RE*  ix.  127 ; 
Schrader,  COT*  110,  114). 

It  is  partly  owing  to  this  vagueness  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  that  so  little  certainty  can 
be  arrived  at  in  reg^d  to  the  most  important 
allusion  to  the  Magi  in  the  Bible — that  in  Mt  2. 
We  are  told  that  certain  iidyM  came  from  the 
east  to  pay  their  homage,  to  the  king  of  the 
Jews,  whose  star  they  hiui  seen  at  its  rising  (iv 
ivaroKi,  AV  and  RV  '  in  the  east,'  which  would 
probably  require  the  plural).  They  consulted 
Herod,  who  procured  them  the  required  informa- 
tion by  help  of  the  scribes,  and,  after  seeing  the 
star  again,  they  were  successful  in  their  search, 
offered  tlieir  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense  (cf.  Holtz- 
mann,  in  loc),  and  myrrh,  and,  in  consequence  of 
a  divine  warning  conveyed  in  a  dream,  returned 
home  by  a  different  route,  without  revisiting 
Herod.  The  king,  who  had  inquired  of  them 
secretly  at  what  time  the  star  first  appeared,  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  the  age  of  the  child,  put 
to  death  all  the  male  children  in  Bethlehem  '  from 
two  years  old  and  under,'  the  Holy  Child  escaping 
througji  the  flight  of  his  parents  into  Egypt. 

(1)  The  Magi  came  nom  the  east  (irb  (Uo- 
To)y(ir  should  probably  be  taken  with  iidyoi  in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  the  article,  see  Alford, 
tn  loc.;  bnt  this  makes  no  difierence  to  the  general 
sense),  bnt  no  conjectures  as  to  the  particular  part 
of  the  east  can  pretend  to  any  certainty.  Prob- 
ably most  is  to  be  said  for  Ambia  (Just.  Martyr, 
Tertnl.,  Epiphan.,  to  whom  it  was  suggested 
by  I's  72'»-",  Is  60»;  the  view  has  also  modem 
defenders,  e.g.  Grotius,  Wieseler,  Holtzmann, 
Edersheim);  but  others  have  favoured  Persia, 
Parthia,  Babylon,  and  even  Egjrpt  (see  the  names 
in  M^eyer's  and  Holtzmann's  Comm.).  The  ex- 
pression is  quite  vague  (cf.  Mt  8"  24",  Lk  13*, 
Uev  21"),  and  Plumptre  has  pointed  out  that 
'  the  language  of  OT,  and  therefore  probably  that 
of  S  .  Matthew,  included  under  this  name  countries 
chat  lay  considerably  to  the  N.  as  well  as  to  the 
E.  of  Palestine '  (see  e.g.  Nu  23',  Is  41») ;  while 
th  nature  of  the  gifts  presented  is  not  decisive 
(\  eiss,  Life  of  Christ,  Eng  tr.  i.  266).  It  may, 
.low ever,  safely  be  assumed  that  they  are  not 
Jews  (as  V.  d.  Hardt,  Miinter,  Paulus,  etc.);  the 
words  ivi  dvaroXuv  and  the  exact  terms  of  their 
question  seem  inconsistent  with  this  supposition, 


while  the  evidence  of  Christian  tradition  is  also 


weighty. 
(2)  'Th* 


(2)  The  controversy  whether  /ut-ym  is  here  to  b« 
understood  in  a  good  or  bad  sense  is  really  unim- 
portant. It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  bad  sense 
predominates  in  classical  writers  of  the  time  (e.g. 
Tao.  Ann.  ii.  27,  xiL  22,  59;  Plin.  SN  xxv.  59, 
xxvi.  9,  XXX.  1,  6 ;  cf.  Kleuker,  Anhang  zum 
Zend-Avesta,  iL  3),  that  the  Magus  is  frequently 
denounced  in  Rabbinical  works  (Hamburger,  RE 
s.v. '  Zauberei Edersheim,  Ltfe  and  Times  of  Jesus 
the  Messiah,  L  210),  and  that  the  other  NT 
allusions  bear  an  unequivocally  bad  sense  (Ac  8* 
Simon  Magus,  IS*- '  Elymas).  However,  the 
evangelist  lays  no  stress,  either  on  the  value  of 
the  religion  of  the  Magi  in  general  or  on  its 
falsity,  so  that  the  attempt  of  many  ancient 
commentators  (Just.,  Chrys.,  TheophyL ;  cf.  J. 
Lightfoot,  Bor.  Hebr,  iL  36)  to  press  the  bad  sense 
here,  is  as  irrelevant  to  the  story  in  the  (xospel  as 
the  ironical  fears  of  Strauss  for  the  dogmatic 
consequences  of  a  favourable  construction.  The 
newly-bora  king  of  the  Jews  receives  homage  from 
Eastern  sages ;  their  views  (beyond  the  reference 
to  the  star,  which  does  not  imply  any  opinion  on 
astrology  in  general)  are  not  touched  upon,  and 
therefore  neither  praised  nor  blamed — a  point  in 
which  Mt  2  contrasts  with  Sen.  Ep.  68,  where 
some  critics  have  endeavoured  to  fina  a  parallel. 

(3)  The  exact  cause  of  the  Magi's  coming  can 
apparently  only  be  guessed  at.  The  passages 
in  the  Avesta  on  the  three  sons  of  Zoroaster  and 
the  tainmph  of  Soshyos  would  appear,  even  if 
their  bearing  on  the  present  story  wei«  more 
clear,  to  be  too  late  in  date  to  afford  anj[  assist- 
ance  (Sacred  Books  of  the  Bast,  iv.  p.  xxzvii).  We 
must  suppose  that  the  Magi,  to  whatever  nation- 
ality they  themselves  belonged,  derived  their  in- 
ference tnat  a  long  of  the  Jews  was  bom,  from 
Jewish  sources.  The  coming  of  Messiah  seems 
certainly  to  have  been  expected  among  the  Jews 
at  this  time  (Lk  2";  Ellicott,  Hulsean  Lectures*, 
76) ;  and  though  the  widespread  feeling  in  the 
East,  that  a  Jewish  Messiah  would  conquer  the 
world,  is  only  attested  for  a  later  period  (Eders- 
heim, op.  eit.  L  203),  Jewish  authorities,  if  con- 
sulted on  the  appearance  of  an  exceptional  astro- 
nomical phenomenon,  might  well  have  explained 
it  of  Messiah.  Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to 
aacertain  either  (a)  what  the  precise  Jewish  view 
in  regard  to  the  star  of  Messiah  was,  or  (b)  what  ' 
the  actual  astronomical  fact  was  in  which  th^ 
regarded  the  expectation  as  now  fulfilled. 

(a)  As  regards  the  former  point,  in  Nu  24*' 
(referred  to  by  Just.  Iryph,  100 ;  Iren.  HL  iz.  2 ; 
Orig.  Cds.  1.  59,  eto.),  the  star  would  most  natur- 
ally apply  to  the  prince  himself,  not  to  a  sidereal 
phenomenon  heralding  his  appearance  (cf.  Weiss, 
op.  ca.  L  266  ;  G.  Baur,  Altt.  Weissag.  L  346) ;  the 
passage  in  Aggadoth  Mashiach  (quoted  by  Eders- 
heim, op.  cit.  u  211),  however  important  m  other 
ways,  is  quite  vague  as  to  the  nature  of  the  star ; 
while  Abarbanel  (1437-1608,  a  Portuguese  Rabbi 
commenting  on  Daniel),  who  attaches  special  im- 
portance to  the  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
m  Pisces,  is  a  very  late  writer,  the  value  of  whose 
evidence  for  the  earlier  period  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  decide. 

(6)  Various  attempte  have  been  made  to  discover 
unusual  astronomical  phenomena  at  this  time, 
which  might  have  aroused  the  attention  of  the 
Magi.  Kepler  (De  vero  anno,  ete.  1614)  calculated 
that  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Satum  took 
place  in  B.C.  7  ;  Ideler  (Handb.  d.  Chronol.  ii.  399), 
and  more  recently  Pritehard,  have  repeated  the 
calculations,  the  latter  showing  {Memoirs  qf  Royal 
Ast.  Soe.  xxv.  119)  that  three  conjunctions  took 
place  between  May  and  December  B.a  7.  This 
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eonjonctioii  (besides)  agreeing  very  well  with  the 
hint  in  Abarbanel,  whatever  that  may  be  worth) 
wonld  certainly  present  a  rare  and  splendid  spec- 
tacle, and  would  undoubtedly  cause  much  interest 
to  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  stars.  No 
difficulty  would  be  caused  by  the  use  of  durrip  in 
Mt  2,  for  (in  spite  of  Suidas,  t.v.  iarfip)  the  word 
uiay  apparently  be  employed  for  any  sidereal 
appearance  (at  least  in  the  popular  language  of 
NT,  e.g.  Lk  21»  Ao  27»,  He  11^.  cf.  also  StMfer 
in  Brunck'e  Ap.  Shod.  IL  p.  206),  while  Lotz  has 
remarked  tha^  as  neither  the  evangelist  nor  any 
authority  of  his  seem  to  have  seen  the  star,  the 
word  nsied  is  in^fferent.  Bat  Pritchwd  has 
shown  ('Star  of  the  Wise  Men,'  in  Smith's  DB) 
that  this  conjunction  cannot  be  considered  to  have 
guided  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem  or  stood  over 
Bethlehem  at  the  time  required  by  the  story; 
possibly  also  some  weight  may  be  attached  to  his 
remark  that  a  still  closer  conjunction  took  place 
in  B.O.  66,  which  ought  to  have  aroused  similar 
interest.  Wieseler  (Chronol.  Synopt.  67)  follows  a 
suggestion  of  Kepler,  that  a  peciiliarly  coloured 
evanescent  star  may  have  appeared  between 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  of  the  same  land  as  one  which 
appeared  at  the  similar  conjunction  observed  by 
Kepler  in  1604.  Wieseler  fnrther,  adopting  a  hint 
supplied  by  Miinter  (Stem  der  Weisen,  1827,  in 
which  work  interest  in  Kepler's  suggestion  was 
again  aroused  after  a  long  interval),  claims  the 
support  of  Chinese  tables  for  the  appearanoe  of 
snch  a  star  in  Feb.  B.a  4,  and  the  moderate  weight 
attached  by  him  to  this  evidence  seems  (in  spite  of 
the  ridicnle  of  Strauss)  to  be  justified.  Accord- 
ingly he  regards  the  evanescent  star,  not  the  con- 
junction, as  the  star  of  the  Magi ;  Edersheim  (op. 
in^.  L  211),  bv  referring  to  two  passives  in  the 
Midrashim  wliich  represent  the  star  of  Messiah  as 
appearing  two  years  before  His  birth,  is  able  to 
suggest  farther  that  the  conjunction  in  B.C.  7  may 
have  aroused  the  attention  of  the  Magi,  and  the 
evanescent  star  of  B.C.  4  have  seemed  (as  it  appar- 
ently well  might)  to  guide  them  and  stand  over 
Bethlehem.  On  the  other  hand,  the  narrative 
implies  that  the  star  guiding  the  Magi  to  Betlilehem 
was  believed  to  be  the  same  star  as  that  seen  at 
its  rising  before;  so  we  should  either  have  to 
credit  the  Magi  with  a  mistake  (which  seems  im- 
probable under  the  circumstances),  or  to  suppose 
that  the  evanescent  star  appeared  twice  (wbacn  is 
in  conflict  with  the  Chinese  records,  on  which  the 
hypothesis  depends). 

We  must  tnerefore  be  content  to  beKeve  that 
astronomical  reasons  prompted  the  Magi's  visit, 
but  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  exact  cause  has 
as  yet  been  ascertained.  Considering  the  number 
of  astronomical  possibilities,  this  fact  is  not  in 
itself  surprisinK.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
language  of  Mt  2  to  imply  that  the  star  is  of 
such  a  kind  as  could  not  be  shown  to  be  snbiect 
to  natural  laws.  The  universal  belief  in  ancient 
times  that  stars  acted  as  guides  (Winer,  BWB^ 
ii.  524),  wonld  serve  to  convince  the  Magi  that 
this  had  happened  in  their  case;  their  story, 
which  may  nave  corresponded  accurately  enough 
to  the  apparent  facts,  is  simply  adoptea  without 
comment  in  the  Gospel.  "The  question  is  not 
whether  a  star  can  lead  men  and  stand  over  a 
place,  bat  whether  it  can  appear  to  do  so ;  the 
passage  is  undoubtedly  of  'great  poetical  beauty' 
(Holtranann),  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  rests 
on  no  historical  basis  (cf.  Weiss,  op.  cit.  L  265). 
A  wooden  interpretation  of  the  text  is  in  any  case 
to  be  deprecated,  whether  adopted  in  the  super- 
natural (asWordsworth,  w»  foe. )  or  aati-mipamataral 
interest. 

(4)  The  attempt  to  use  the  date  of  the  Magi's 
visit  foi  establishing  that  of  Christ's  birth,  comes 


to  very  little.  Commentators  are  unable  to  agree 
how  soon  after  the  birth  the  visit  is  to  be  placed ; 
the  order  of  Herod  wonld  certainly  be  meant  (as 
Enthymius  already  pointed  out)  to  be  inclusive, 
and  would  not  show  that  the  child  was  nearly  two 
years  old ;  the  astronomical  data  are  too  uncertain 
to  be  of  any  value.  [But  of.  art.  Cbbonology  of 
NT,  vol.  L  p.  403 ;  and  Bamsay,  Wat  Christ  Bom 
at  Bethlehem  r^.  215]. 

(S)  Much  criticism  has  been  directed  a^inst  the 
whole  story  in  Mt  2;  but  a  careful  study  of  the 
writers  who  oppose  it  most  strongly,  would  seem 
to  show  the  difficulty  of  explaining  it,  even  from  a 
purely  destructive  point  of  view.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  visit  of  these  Eastern  sages 
would,  if  true,  have  made  a  great  impression,  and 
that  accounts  from  other  quarters  wonld  ahnost 
necessarily  be  expected ;  oat  the  attitude  of 
Herod,  which  would  at  once  be  suspected,  would 
make  the  utmost  secrecy  desirable.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  murder  of  the  children  is  in  keeping  with 
Herod's  character  (see  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  vi.  5 ;  BJ  I. 
xzxiii.  4,  6) ;  the  number  of  children  killed  wonld 
be  small  ('probably  20  at  most,'  Edersheim,  L 
214  ;  Holtzmann  exaggerates  it) ;  and  those  who 
remember  the  controversies  on  the  'silence  of 
Thncydides'  and  'the  silence  of  Eusebins'  will 
have  no  difficulty  with  'the  silence  of  Josephus' 
here.  The  references  in  Macrobius,  Sat.  iL  4.  U 
(Holtzmann,  in  loe. ,  regards  this  as  a  certain  allusion 
to  our  stoiy),  and  (^hsJoidins,  Tim.  viL  126,  are  too 
late  in  date  to  afford  any  clearly  independent 
evidence,  but  the  absence  of  oonfiimation  cannot 
under  the  circumstances  be  regarded  as  unfavour- 
able to  Mt2  (for  the  earliest  patristic  allusions,  see 
Ldghtfoot.  Apostolic  Fathers,  iL  2,  80).  Lk  loliows 
entirely  different  sources  from  Mt  in  his  aooount 
of  Jesus'  childhood,  and  therefore  the  omisdion  of 
any  allnaion  to  the  Magi  in  the  third  Gospel  can- 
not be  regarded  as  surprising.  The  (question  how 
room  is  to  be  found  for  the  Magi's  visit,  so  as  to 
make  a  consistent  story  of  the  two  narrativM,  is  a 
difficult  one,  but  the  view  of  Wieseler  {Chron. 
Synops.  152)  may  perhaps  be  considered  satisfactory. 

The  attempt  to  discredit  Mt  2  by  producing  oloee 
parallels  is  not  successful.  The  scene  at  Plato's 
death  in  Sen.  Ep.  68  is  more  remarkaUe  for  its 
differences  than  its  resemblances ;  the  story  of 
Moses,  as  given  in  Joe.  Ant.  n.  ix.  2,  thongh  moce 
like  Mt  2  tnan  the  parallel  section  in  Ex,  does  not 
deserve  the  importance  which  some  scholars  attach 
to  it  (cf .  Weiss,  op.  eit.  L  268) ;  the  looser  illurtra- 
tions  of  Strauss  carry  no  conviction.  The  expecta- 
tions of  the  Jews  as  to  their  Messiah  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  such  a  kind  as  would  aooonnt  for 
the  invention  of  the  story  in  fulfilment  of  them 
(Edersheim,  op.  eit.  L  209).  It  is  true  that  certain 
parts  of  OT  (esp.  Ps  72",  Is  ttO*-  "•)  might  lead  to  a 
modification  of  the  tradition  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated by  those  passages,  and  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  story  shows  this  to  have  been  the 
case,  but  those  very  points  are  conspicuously  absent 
from  Mt's  account.  Again,  the  two  places  in  which 
Mt  adduces  OT  quotations  {^^)  certainly  raise 
difficulties  ot  interpretation  (Edersheim,  i.  206; 
Weiss,  L  270),  but  those  very  difficulties  show  that 
the  story  has  not  been  invented  to  fulfil  the  pro- 
phecies. The  utterance  of  Balaam  (Nu  24^^  wonld 
necessarily  be  regarded  as  fulfilled  in  the  star  of 
the  Magi,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  oonld  have 
given  rise  to  the  latter ;  that  there  should  be  signs 
m  heaven  at  the  advent  of  Messiah  (Rev  12*)  is  as 
natural  as  that  a  pretender  should  subseqnenUy 
call  himself  Bar-Coohba  ('son  of  the  star'),  bnt 
that  Mt  2  should  correspond  in  any  sense  to  an 
expected  star  of  Messiah  ia  extremdy  unnatural. 
We  shonld  rather  have  to  think  of  the  evangelist 
as  deliberately  inventing  a  fulfilment,  suggesting 
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a  reason  why  it  should  not  have  caused  more 
excitement  at  the  time,  and  combining  it  with 
the  gifts  of  Pb  68"  72'",  and  the  worship  of  Is  49'. 
But  the  connexion  with  the  prophecies  is  too  slight, 
the  combination  too  inferential,  and  the  style  of 
the  whole  too  simple,  to  make  this  supposition 
satisfactory.  To  suppose,  further,  that  tliis  veij 
fact  is  due  to  the  author's  ingenuity,  is  to  credit 
him  with  almost  superhuman  cleverness.  That 
Jems,  should  be  troubled  at  one  moment  and 
should  have  forgotten  the  cause  at  the  next,  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  habits  of  an  excitable 
populace.  Nothing  need  be  said  of  Keim's  objec- 
tion that  Herod  'would  not  have  exalted  the 
position  of  the  Sanhedrin '  (see  Weiss,  i.  289),  of 
his  somewhat  simple  suggestion  that  Herod  would 
probably  have  put  the  Magi  to  death,  or  of  the 
difficulty  found  by  Holtzmann  in  the  king's  secret 
interview  with  them.  That  so  long  a  journey 
shoold  be  undertaken  for  such  a  cause  is  no  doubt 
a  priori  improbable,  bat  it  is  not  impossible.  If 
the  story  is  legendary,  the  explanation  of  the 
le^nd  has  certainly  not  been  found  yet,  and 
critics  ought  carefully  to  consider  whether  the 
difficulties  involved  in  rejecting  the  account  are 
not  greater  than  those  of  accepting  it  as  historical. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  con- 
clusion, on  critical  grounds,  with  regard  to  the 
Magi's  visit,  unless  it  is  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  other  incidents  related  in  the  Gospels  about 
the  childhood  of  Jesus  (see  Jgscs  CHRIST). 

(6)  Tradition  has  much  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
Magi's  visit.  The  influence  of  Ps  68*-"  72*»,  Is 
49'  60^  makes  itself  felt  in  the  belief  that  they 
were  kings  (perhaps  already  in  Tert  Jud.  9,  Marc. 
3.  13 ;  but  see  Patritins,  de  Evangel,  ii.  320,  where 
it  is  contended  that  there  is  no  clear  instance  before 
the  6th  cent.).  Their  nnmber  was  fixed  at  three 
(in  spite  of  an  Eastern  tradition  that  they  were 
twelve :  Drisler,  ClasnecU  Studies,  p.  31 ;  Op.  Imp. 
in  Sft  2  ap.  Chrysost.  vL  638),  probably  from  tine 
threefold  nature  of  their  gifts,  though  symbolical 
meanings  were  also  attached  (e.^.  Ong.  Som.  Oen. 
14.  3  J  Ceo,  Serm.  31. 1 ;  [Aug.]  Serm.  App.  186.  4 ; 
Bede,  Collect,  v.  642).  The  girts  themselves  were 
explained  in  symbolical  ways  (Suicer,  Thei.  ».v. 
XlBapot),  thongu  it  is  perhaps  worth  notice  tliat 
Christian  art  attached  out  little  importance  to  the 
actual  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  for  which 
other  offerings  were  generally  sabstitnted  (Kraus, 
BE  *.v.  '  Magier").  The  star  received  miraculous 
additions  Qga.  Eph.  19,  see  Lishtfoot,  ad  loe. ; 
Chrysost.  Horn.  lit.  6.  2),  as  diet  the  whole  story 
(Op.  Imp.  I.e. ;  Hyde,  Bel.  Vet.  Pert.  ch.  31).  The 
names  of  the  Magi,  and  the  traditional  way  of 
representing  them,  became  fixed  (Spanheim,  DiUi. 
Bvanff.  i.  281 ;  Moroni,  Dizion.  i.v.  'Magi';  Kraus, 
I.e.).  Their  bodies  were  discovered  in  tJie  East  in 
the  4th  cent,  and  removed  to  Constantinople; 
thenoe  they  travelled  to  Milan  on  the  consecration 
of  Eustorgius,  and  to  Cologne  on  the  conquest  of 
Milan  in  1162.  Their  festival,  combined  at  first 
with  a  commemoration  of  Christ's  baptism,  His 
first  miracle,  and  the  feeding  of  the  6000  (Max. 
Ta.xii.Hom.adEmph.1;  [Ajig.^  Serm.  App.  134.  1), 
appears  in  the  4tli  oent.  (Amm.  Marc  81.  2,  Julian ; 
Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  48.  62;  Valens);  and  though 
rejected  by  the  Donatists  as  an  innovation  ( Ang. 
£«rm.  202. 2),  was  honoured  by  the  Catholics  (Const. 
Apost.  8.  33;  cf.  Cod.  Theod.  xv.  t.  6.  6;  Cod. 
Justin,  iii.  t.  12.  7).  Though  the  'Epiphany' 
always  retained  traces  of  ita  mpix  as  a  Mlelm- 
tion  of  Christ's  baptism  (henoe  its  spedal  soita- 
bility  for  the  administration  of  baptism;  Angnsti, 
ffandb.  d.  Christl.  AreMol.  iL  876),  the  Ma^ 
assumed  a  gradually  increasisK  importaaoe  in  its 
solemnities  (cf.  Binterim,  D«n£mirS.  d.  ehr.  kath. 
Kireke,  v.  i.  310). 


LmEATTRB. — The  moat  important  works  tra  cited  In  tba 
ooaiM  of  the  article,  while  further  reference*  cao  be  found 
from  them.  On  traditiona  u  to  the  Hairi  and  Epiphany  ae* 
alao  Smith,  DB,  art.  '  Uaoi'  ;  Bingham,  Ortatnof,  vol.  ix.  p.  6t; 
Hone,  ISttryday  Book,  Jan.  S.        p,  y,  M.  BBNECKE. 

■AOIC,  HAOICIAN.— Magio,  art  magiea,  is  the 
profession  and  practice  of  the  magi  or  luiyot.  This 
IS  the  etymological  signification  of  the  word.  The 
name  and  office  are  associated  by  Greek  writers 
with  the  Persians.  'Among  the  Persians  they 
who  are  wise  respecting  the  deity,  and  are  his 
servants,  are  called  magi,'  says  Porphyry  (de 
A  bttin.  A  n.  iv.  16).  Both  Herodotus  and  Xenophon 
employ  the  term  in  the  sense  of  priest  and  sooth- 
sayer (Her.  vii.  37;  Xenoph.  Cyr.  vm.  L  23). 
Indeed,  aooording  to  Porphyry,  Darius  declared 
himself  to  be  a  teacher  of  magic  ()tayiKCiv  SiSduricdkos). 
In  Sophocles,  Oed.  Tyr.  387,  the  word  is  used  in  an 
unfavourable  connexion ;  bat  this  cannot  be  said  to 
be  necessarv  and  inevitable.  In  Dn  1"  Theod.,  2* 
LXX  and  Tneod.  etc.  .Myo*  occurs  with  by  no  means 
a  bad  sense  attaching  to  it.  Indeed,  Daniel  himself 
(6''  Theod.)  was  chief  magus,  and  obtained  this 
appointment  from  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  {ii>x<^' 
iraoiSwi>,iti,yani,Xa\SaUuii,  I'ifjipj  ['fs'?  PJonrj  zi).  And 
in  the  same  ethically  neutral  and  official  sense  the 
word  tiiyot  occurs  in  the  Matthew  narrative  (2'-  "). 

One  passage  in  Herodotus  (i.  101)  need  not  detain 
us.  Here  the  magi  are  called  a  '  tribe '  of  Medes. 
As  Schrader  points  out  (COT  ii.  p.  113),  they  were 
rather  a  class  than  a  tribe,  i.e.  the  Median  priestly 
order.  We  have  a  close  parallel  in  the  Hebrew 
I/evt. 

The  origin  of  the  name  and  office  of  Magian  (jidyot, 
Heb.  s)  only  in  foreign  name  Bah-mag)  is  un- 
certain. Both  Schrader  and  Delitzsch  claim  for 
it  a  Babylonian  origin,  and  this  certainly  seems 
probable.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  iJiat  act  present 
there  is  no  satisfactory  derivation  of  19  from 
Assyro-Babylonian  forthcoming.  Schrader's  com- 
bination of  It  with  An^(  (imgu) '  deep,' '  wise '  (pDjr), 
is  very  hazardous ;  while  Iwlitzsoh  in  his  Frolegg. 
einet  neuen  Heb.-Aram.  Worterb.  138,  footn.  1, 
surrenders,  on  phonetic  grounds,  his  former  com- 
bination of  the  word  (propounded  in  Seb.  in  the 
Light  of  Attj/r.  Betearch,  p.  14)  with  the  Assyr. 
mahhu,  meaning  '  prophet,' '  soothsayer '  ( ^aHpu). 
Nevertheless,  uie  close  parallel  between  the  ex- 
pression 19  n  (in  Jer  39*)  and  the  Assyrian  title 
Rab-8a^(e)  ( WA  /ii.pl.67,  line  66),*  points  dedsively 
to  a  Babylonian  origin. 

But  our  subject  is  not  limited  by  the  original 
etjrmologic  import  of  the  name.  Magio  is  a  term 
used  by  OS  to  connote  a  certain  range  of  acts 
standing  in  very  dose  relation  to  ancient  religion, 
yet  hardly  f  ormmg  a  normal  or  essential  part  of  it. 
A  satisfactory  definition  of  the  term  is  byno  meaas 
easy.  In  a  reoentiy  published  work  by  l>r.  Alfred 
Lehmann,  entitied  Superstition  and  Magie,  ia  which 
the  accompanying  beliefs  and  nsM^es  are  traced 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present,  the 
writer  defines  magic  as  every  act  which  arises  from 
superstition  or  may  be  explained  on  the  assumption 
of  superstitions  iaeas  (p.  7,  Germ.  ed.).  But  the 
definition  is  too  broad ;  and  when  we  come  to  the 
definition  of  superstition  as  'every  hypothesis 
which  has  either  no  justification  in  a  given  religion 
or  stands  in  contradiction  to  the  scientific  concep- 
tions of  a  given  time '  (p.  6),  we  have  too  shifting;  a 
basis  on  wLich  to  construct  an  adequate  definition 
of  magic.  We  most  therefore  endeavour  to  fix  on 
a  more  staUe  connotation  for  this  tern.  Lndwig 
Blao,  Das  alt-Jiiditche  Zaubenoeetn,  defines  magic 


*8m  Bchradw,  OOr  U.  pp-SL,  U4.  Th*  word  lot  as  ■■ 
Ainrrian  olBdal  tann  ii  to  M  toanl  not  onlr  In  tiM  uuiali  «l 
ngtath-pUeaar  m.  bnt  also  In  th*  Bmwu  tm.  o<  AaortaaiiMl, 
ooL^.^t7lB^^iaW«;i^«Pll^t»ll^.iwr■^g^^^lW^>l^ 
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u  consisting  of  those  acts  '  whereby  an  ermt  or  » 
eondition  is  conceived  of  as  brought  to  pass  in  some 
■upemataral  way'  (p.  3).  We  are  here  standing 
on  firmer  ground,  et  even  here  greater  clearness 
is  needed,  for  the  term  '  sapematural '  requires 
elucidation.  Bobertson  Smitn  {Prophets  of  I*r., 
Lect.  viL  ad  fin.)  has  shown  that  our  terms 
' natural '  and  'supernatural'  had  no  relevancy  to 
ancient  Semitic  modes  of  thought.  The  definition 
would  be  clearer  if  by  'supernatural'  we  meant 
'  transcending  the  normal  coexistences  and  sequences 
of  cause  and  effect.'  Yet  even  then  Blau's  defini- 
tion of  magic  remains  too  broad,  since  it  might 
include  sacnfices,  augury,  and  soothsaying.  Sut 
in  its  strict  sense  magic  stands  outside  these,  and 
should  be  entirely  separated  from  the  normal 
thoughts  and  acts  of  religion. 

Mi^c  may,  in  its  historic  sense,  be  best  described 
as  the  special  and  abnormal  Sjgency, whether  through 
words  or  acts,  whereby  certain  superhuman  personal 
powers  are  constrained  either  to  create  evil  (or 
good)  or  to  avert  baleful  effects.  Accordingly 
magic  falls  into  two  parts.  We  have  to  do  with 
the  art  with  which  the  Babylonian  systems  make 
US  familiar,  whereby  the  superior  deities  or  good 
demons  are  influenced  to  exercise  their  good  offices 
to  avert  the  evil,  whereby  oounter-spells  or 
charms  are  workeo.  This  wrt  may  be  caUea 'sacred 
magic.'  On -the  other  hand,  we  have  to  do  with 
the  Blaek  art  *  called  sorcery  (see  art.  Sobcert), 
whereby  evils  are  wrought  on  the  onfortnnate 
human  victim  through  the  power  of  the  evil 
eye,  ete.,  by  the  male  sorcerer,  or  more  frequently 
toiwogh  the  female  witch,  who  is  able  to  summon 
powers  of  darkness  to  his  or  her 
Of  thia  aome  illustrations  will  be  given 
below. 

In  the  definition,  or  rather  description,  above 
oiven  we  have  had  chiefly  in  view  the  usages  and 
Deliefs  of  the  Christian  era  and  the  ages  that  pre- 
eeded  it.  In  other  words,  magic  is  regarded  as  the 
oat^Towth  of  demonology,  uae  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  a  belief  in  demons.  To  quote  once 
more  from  Blau's  treatise :  '  These  spirit*  the 
magidan  endeavours  by  his  occult  methods  to 
bring  under  his  power,  or  to  compel  them  to  carry 
ont  us  wilL  The  conceptions  respecting  the 
nature  and  power  of  these  spirits,  whom  man  can 
make  serviceable  to  himself,  aifi'er  with  the  different 
raoea.  This  does  not,  however,  alter  the  essential 
fatct.  Belief  in  demons  and  belief  in  magic  are  in- 
separaUe  the  one  from  the  other'  (p.  7).  As  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  article,  contributed  to  a 
Bible  Dictionary,  to  travel  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  subject  in  its  biblical  relations,  we  shall  con- 
tent onnelves  with  the  above  conception  of  magic 
based  on  the  animistic  interpretation  of  the  universe 
oatof  which  demonology  arose  t  (see  article  Demon, 
Dkvil,  voL  L  p.  890).  It  most  be  premised,  how- 
ever, that  demanology  does  not  wholly  explain 
magic  in  all  its  variecTforms  and  ramifications. 

Investigation  of  the  historic  sources  of  the 
ma^cal  beliefs  and  practices  of  Israel  leads  us  to 
ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia — more  especially  the 
latter.  In  both  magic  was  highly  developed,  and 
penetrated  deefdy  into  the  life  of  the  people.  In 

*8««Tirtiiisnn,  tb.  p.  SIL 

t  lyior  (JVim.  Oittwo  L  pl  IIS),  bMlng  his  gaiimHmtloa 
ea  a  bcosd  iurrey  ol  Mnfe  life,  modem  ■uperititicm  and 
Mk-Ion,  Sods  the  pfxdwloejr  of  tai^  In  lanlty  uaooUtioD  o( 
ld«M.  'wanatmanoCmdeDae  from  laTaKe,  bubsrto,  and 
chUlaad  IU«,  msgio  uti,  wbleh  bar*  nanltad  trom  thus  ml*. 
teUng  so  ideal  (or  a  real  oonnexkm,  mar  be  clearly  tnuied  from 
tba  lowvr  onltnre  wbleh  they  are  of  to  the  higher  oaltnre  wbioh 
tbay  are  in.  Suob  are  the  practkee  whereby  a  dletant  penon 
li  to  be  affeotod  tay  acting  oo  eometting  doaalr  tMOdatea  with 
Um,  bis  prapnt^.  dottMS  be  baa  worn,  and  aboT*  all  onttinga 
ftom  Ills  nafr  and  naDa'  Thia  la,  no  doubt,  largely  true.  But 
IIm  (oUowinf  piige  in  Tyior"*  woric  clearly  ibows  that  the 
ttwwjmiit  o*eoptSeiB*nt»d  by  thaaMnmptlonet  demonology 
wabalkt  iathesomsnr,*'bolBaqn>d-d(aioD. 


both  we  fortunately  have  access  to  ancient  docu- 
ments in  considerable  abundance  belonging  to  an 
age  far  anterior  to  the  Exile  and  even  the  Regal 
period  in  Hebrew  history. 

Erman's  instructive  work.  Life  m  Ancient  Egypt, 
describes  vividly  the  magical  conceptions  and  prac- 
tices that  prevailed  in  the  Nile  Valley.  As  in 
Babylonia,  magic  was  one  of  the  most  potent 
influences  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of 
ancient  Egypt.  '  The  belief  that  there  were  words 
and  actions  by  which  they  could  produce  an  effect 
on  the  powers  of  nature,  upon  every  living  being, 
upon  animals,  and  even  upon  gods,  was  indii^lubly 
connected  with  all  the  actions  of  the  Egyptians ' 
(p.  352).  It  infected  their  funeral  ceremonies. 
Wooden  figures  were  supposed  to  do  the  work  or 
prepare  the  food  for  the  deceased.  These  with 
stone  geese  and  wooden  models  of  kitchens  had 
been  endowed  through  incantations  with  magical 
power.  Even  gods  availed  themselves  of  magic 
formnlte  to  constrain  each  other,  or  wore  amulets. 
Isis  pre-eminenUy  was  mistress  of  magic.  Her 
name  was  placed  on  amulets  worn  by  the  deceased 
as  a  protection,  and  it  was  also  used  in  medicines 
prepared  for  the  living.  The  underlying  concep- 
tion in  many  of  the  formulae  employed  was  that  m 
the  history  of  one  of  the  gods  some  good  fortune 
came  to  the  deity.  The  magician  for  the  time 
regarded  himself  as  identified  with  the  god,  and 
would  repeat  the  words  which  the  god  had  spoken 
on  that  occasion,  and  he  might  even  designate 
himself  as  the  god.  Erman  cites  the  example 
(p.  853)- 

'  Thou  art  Dot  above  me— I  am  Amon, 
I  am  An^,  the  beautiful  elver, 
I  am  the  ptince,  the  Lord  of  the  Bword,'  sta^, 

by  which  crocodiles  were  conjured. 

In  the  description  of  the  great  trial  for  high 
treason — a  harem  conspiracy  against  Barneses  ni. 
(contained  in  the  judiciary  papyrus  of  Turin,  papy- 
rus Lee  and  papyrus  KoUin) — we  read  that  '  the 
royal  superintendent  of  the  cows,  a  man  of  high 
rank,  procured  a  magical  book  from  the  Pharaoh's 
own  liDrary,  and  according  to  its  directions  made 
certain  wax  figures  which  were  smuggled  into  the 
palace,  where  they  were  supposed  to  cause  lameness 
and  iUness '  (Erman,  p.  143).  Magic  and  medicine 
were  closely  bound  up  with  one  another  in  Egypt 
as  in  Babylonia.  Our  chief  authority  on  this  suo- 
ject  b  the  great  papyrus  Ebers.  In  order  that  a 
special  remedy  might  oe  effective,  certain  incanta- 
tions were  pronounced  over  it.  The  following 
formula,  we  learn  from  the  above  papyrus,  was 
recited  in  the  preparation  of  all  medicines :  '  That 
Isis  might  make  free,  make  free.  That  Isis  might 
make  Horns  free  from  all  evil  that  his  brotiier  Set 
had  done  to  him  when  he  slew  his  father  Osiris. 
O  Isis,  great  enchantress,  free  me,  release  me  from 
aD  evil  red  things,  from  the  fever  of  the  god  and 
the  fever  of  the  goddess,  from  death,  and  death 
from  pain,  and  the  pain  which  comes  over  me ;  as 
thou  hast  freed,  as  thou  hast  released  thy  son 
Horus,  whilst  I  enter  into  the  fire  and  go  forth 
from  the  water,'  eta  (Ebers,  L  12  ff.).  From  the 
same  authority  we  cam  readily  perceive  the  dense 
ignorance  of  Egyptian  doctors  respecting  the  in- 
ternal organism  and  its  parts.  They  had  a  vague 
conception  of  the  heart  as  the  centre  of  the  circma- 
tory  system,  as  well  as  some  knowledge  of  the 
bones  and  large  visceia,  bat  respecting  the  eti- 
ology of  disease  knew  nothing.  Diseases  they,  like 
other  anciento,  ascribed  to  demons.  The  booty  was 
divided  into  36  parts,  and  over  each  part  a  demon 
presided,  and  in  case  of  disease  he  was  addressed 
m  order  that  restoration  to  health  mieht  follow. 
From  the  Book  of  the  Dead  we  learn  uiat  in  the 
case  of  a  dead  body  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
fell  to  the  eare  of  respective  deities.  Thus  Na 
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guarded  the  hair,  RA  the  face,  Hathor  took  the 
eyes  under  her  protection,  Anabis  the  lips,  while 
Thoth  took  oversight  over  all  the  limbs.  Further 
interesting  details  on  this  subject  may  be  obtained 
from  Dr.  A.  Wiedemann's  Seligion  der  alien 
JEgypter,  p.  146  f. 

In  Babylonia  demonology  and  magic  were  even 
more  prevalent  than  in  ancient  E^ypt.  To  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  lands  the 
existence  of  a  vast  host  of  demons  was  an  ever- 
present  fact.  Now  demons,  as  we  have  already 
Dointed  out  (art.  Demon,  Detil),  are  simply  a 
development  of  Animism.  In  the  words  of  Irof. 
Morris  Jastrow  {Religion  of  Babylonia  and  At- 
Syria,  p.  49),  '  the  more  important  and  the  more 
uniform  of  the  natural  forces  became  gods,  and 
the  inferior  ones  were,  as  a  general  rule,  relegated 
to  the  seoonduy  position  of  mere  sprites,  like  the 
jinns  of  Arabic  belief.'  Mere  spntes  or  demons 
personihr  the  irregular  and  destructive  forces  of 
nature  (of.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  L  p.  214). 
The  incantations,  oi  which  so  large  a  number  has 
been  supplied  to  us  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Cunei- 
form Inscr.  of  Western  Asia  (WAI,  occasionally 
designated  RawL;  see  Sayce,  Hibbert  Led.  yp. 
441--447),  usually  deal  with  Dodily  or  mental  afflic- 
tions, of  which  evil  demons  were  held  to  be 'the 
cause.  These  were  believed  to  have  obtained 
power  over  the  human  subject  owing  to  the  wrath 
of  some  deity,  or  because  tne  victim  bad  been  sub- 
jected to  bhghting  influence  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  some  sorcerer  or  witch.  Angry  gods 
made  use  of  demons  for  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment. Moreover,  it  was  believed  that  domestic 
misfortunes,  such  as  jealousy,  evil  reports,  and 
quarrels,  were  brought  about  by  these  supernatural 
agents.  In  magic,  forms  of  words  constituted  the 
means  by  which  the  demons  were  constrained  to 
work  these  mischiefs  on  the  unfortunate  victim. 
Or  it  might  be  efiiectuated  by  poisonous  breath 
or  spittle,  and  yet  more  often  by  the  evil  eve. 
For  in  the  very  earliest  times  it  was  a  popular 
superstition  that  certain  beings  possessed  demonic 
power,  and  could  exercise  it  malignanUy  on  human 
victims  of  their  displeasure.  Jastrow  thinks  that 
'  this  belief  may  have  originated  in  the  abnormal 
appearance  presented  by  certain  individuals  in 
consequence  of  physical  deformities.  .  .  .  The  un- 
canny impression  made  by  dwarfs,  persons  with  a 
strange  look  in  their  eyes,  and,  above  all,  the 
insane,  would  give  rise  to  the  view  that  some 
people  possessed  peculiar  powers.  By  the  side  of 
such  as  were  distinguished  oy  bodily  aefects,  those 
who  outranked  their  fellows  by  virtue  of  natural 
gifts,  by  keenness  of  intellect  or  cunning,  would 
also  be  supposed  to  have  received  their  power 
through  some  demoniac  source.  There  would  tlins 
be  associated  ideas  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft.  The 
sorcerers  might  be  either  male  or  femiJe,  but,  for 
reasons  which  are  hard  to  fathom,  the  preference 
was  given  to  females.'  Thus  among  the  Baby- 
lonians, as  in  medisval  Europe,  the  witch  appears 
more  frequently  tlian  the  male  sorcerer.  She 
possesses  the  power  of  demons,  and  in  incantations 
the  two  are  often  conjoined. 

The  predominance  of  the  sorceress  may  also  be 
observed  in  Jewish  literature  as  well  as  in  that  of 
other  races,  notably  in  that  of  Greece  and  Rome  (cf. 
Horace,  Epod.  xviL,  Sat.  i.  8  ;  Theocritu.s,  Idyll  ii. ). 
Citations  from  the  Talmud  in  Blau's  Das  alt-Jutl- 
ische  Zauberwesen,  p.  23  f.,  show  how  deep-seated 
was  *.he  belief  that  sorcery  was  the  work  of  women. 
Sorceresses,  in  fact,  abounded ;  and  according  to 
Simon  ben  Jochai  (A.D.  130)  they  had  increased  in 
number  in  his  time,  while  Rabbi  Eliezer  declares 
that  Simeon  ben  Shetach  had  hanced  eighty  of  them 
in  Ascalon  in  one  day.  Popular  oelief  among  the 
Jews  even  a.-i.si)rned  rabies  among  dogs  to  the  agency 


of  women.  This  predominance  of  the  sorceress 
meets  us  in  ancient  Arabia.* 

The  witch  held  close  personal  relations  with  the 
demons,  and  could  control  them,  being  able  to 
invoke  them  at  her  will  in  order  to  effect  her 
malignant  purposes  on  mankind.  Magical  potions 
oonstitutea  one  of  the  arts  which  she  employed. 
But  among  the  most  effective  was  the  method  which 
has  been  termed  'sympathetic  magic':  'Under 
the  notion  that  the  symbolical  acts  of  tile  sorcerers 
would  have  their  effect  upon  the  one  to  be  be- 
witched, the  male  sorcerer  or  the  witch  would  tie 
knots  in  a  rope.i'  Repeating  certain  formulas  with 
each  fresh  knot,  the  witch  would  in  this  way  sym- 
bolically strangle  the  victim,  seal  his  mouth,  rack 
his  limos,  tear  his  entrails,  and  the  like.  Still 
more  popular  was  the  making  an  image  of  the 
desired  victim  in  clay  or  pitch,  noney,  fat,  or  other 
soft  material,  and  either  by  burning  it  to  inflict 
physical  tortures  upon  the  person  representing  it, 
or  by  undertaking  various  symbolical  acts  with  it, 
such  as  burying  it  among  the  dead  ...  to  prognosti- 
cate in  this  way  a  fate  corresponding  to  one  of 
these  acts  for  the  unfortunate  victim.' 

Cuneiform  scholars  have  devoted  much  attention 
to  this  weird  branch  of  Babylonian  literature. 
Since  the  days,  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  Lenor- 
mant  expounded  this  subject  in  his  ChicUdeean  Magie 
with  much  graphic  vigour  and  detail,  seveiai 
scholars,  including  Sayce  and  recently  L.  W.  King 
(Babylonian  Magic  and  Sorcery),  'Tallqvist,  and 
Zimmem,  have  made  notable  contributions. 

The  demons  which  are  mentioned  in  the  incanta- 
tion texts  amount  to  hundreds.  They  are  of 
various  classes:  those  which  inhabit  tne  field, 
those  which  haunt  the  resting-places  of  the  dead, 
and  the  evil  demons  which  inflict  physical  suffer- 
ing. It  is  with  the  last  we  are  now  specially 
concerned ;  and  the  means  by  which  these  evu 
influences  were  counteracted  occupy  a  vast  number 
of  cuneiform  tablets.  We  possess  a  great  collection 
of  incantations  directed  against  these  demons, 
called  by  a  variety  of  names,  and  also  against  the 
sorcerers.  In  many  oases  the  interpretations  are 
provisional. 

The  utukku  of  the  field  and  the  utukku  of  the 
mountain. 

The  tttukku  of  the  sea,  and  the  one  that  lurks 

in  graves. 
The  evil  thedu,  the  shining  alu. 

Beside  these  we  have  mention  of  the  deimmu, 
'  which  seizes  hold  of  a  man.'  t  These  incantations 
fall  into  various  elaborate  series. 

*  Wellh.  Batt  Arab.  He<dmtkumi>,  p.  U9 :  *  Then  were  men 
uid  women  who  made  this  art  of  magic  their  profeasion.  The 
witohca,  bowevet,  were  more  niuneroas.  They  distinguUhed 
tfaemwlvea  among  the  Araba,  as  among  other  races,  from  the 
male  sorcerers  by  showing  themselves  more  passive  than  actire. 
Hence  the  demons  do  not  serve  them,  but  ties  Mrsil.  In  tact 
they  almost  seem  incarnations  of  the  demons.  In  the  time  of 
Ibn  Mnnkidh  tlie  witches  rode  alwut  naked  on  a  stick  between 
the  graves  of  the  cemetery  ot  Sbaizar.  Similarly  they  still 
ride  by  night  on  palm  sticks  through  the  air,  having  stripped 
themselves  stark  naked,  smeared  their  bodies  with  now*)  milk, 
and  abjured  Islam  in  a  (onnnla  o(  renunciation.'  The  •-itches 
riding  resemble  demons  in  this  respect ;  oomp.  p.  IbZ.  They 
were  credited  also  with  acts  ot  uncfaasUty,  drawing  the  bloutl 
from  the  other  sex,  changing  them  into  animals,  or  robbing 
them  of  reason.  See  Dougnty's  entertaining  rtlcrences,  in 
Araliia  Deterta,  vol.  iL  p.  106 f.,  to  the  Kbeybar  witches- 

t  Comp.  tne  Hebrew  -i^Q  used  of  binding  and  conjuxing  by 
the  tying  of  knoU,  Dt  IBii,  Ps  68*,  and  n^n  frequently  used  la 
theplur.,  Is.  47»-". 

i  From  the  root  itfmu, '  to  take '  or  *  seise ' ;  see  Delitisch, 
Attiir.  Handv.  $.v.  DZK.  Apparently  the  word  properly  means 
the  manss  or  shade  that  wanders  by  night.  We  have  other 
demons  specially  mentioned,  viz.  LUu  MjmlUUu,  the  demons  of 
night  (see  art.  DkhoxX  the  mttu  tliat  attacks  the  hand,  the 
rcuiifu  and  fo^orfu,  demons  of  nightmare.  SanUar  and  aMaJ:ku, 
pliigue  demons.  We  find  some  of  them  pictured  on  the  bound- 
siy  stones.  These  are  the  demons  of  the  field,  who  will  inflict 
punishment  on  the  trespasser  or  any  one  who  will  invade  pro- 
prietary  rights,  and  whose  power  the  owner  invokes  to  defend 
them.  Students  of  Is  130^  »tm.  should  take  note  of  th«  tsr* 
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On*  aerie*,  oonaisUns  of  sixteen  tablets,  known  by  tlie  n»taral 
name  o(  evil  denun,  contained  pratectiTe  inoantations  a^ainet 
various  olosaea  of  evil  spirits.  AnoUier  is  called  the  series  of 
'  bead  siclcneia,'  wliioh  covered  nine  tablets.  Two  others  liave 
lately  been  the  subject  of  careful  Investigation,— the  Svrpu 
series  by  Zimmem,  and  the  MakUL  series  by  Tallqvist.  Both 
expressions  signify  *  burning,'  since  in  both  the  subject  dealt 
with  is  the  burning  ot  images  of  sorcerers  and  tbe  incantation* 
redted  when  this  symbolical  act  was  pertsnned.  These  incao- 
*ations  were  of  superior  force,  intended  to  countervail  and  orer- 
power  the  baleful  inflnenoe  of  the  spells  need  by  the  hostile 
sorcerer.  Symbolical  looeening  of  knots  counterworked  the 
symboUo  tying  of  the  same.  Sometimes  we  hare  the  symbolical 
peeling  of  several  skins  ot  an  onion.  As  night  was  the  time 
chosen  by  sorcerers  and  witches  for  their  work,  the  ttme 
divisions  of  ths  night,  evening,  midnight,  and  dawn,  corre- 
sponding to  the  temple  watches,  were  the  times  chosen  for  th* 
ooantarvaDing  incantations  and  symboUo  acts. 

Th*  Surpu  and  Maf^H  ssrle*  formed  Incantation  rttnala. 
Certain  formulas  were  found  to  be  eltecttre,  and  were  therefore 
preserved  for  use ;  but  rinoe  a  oertain  formula  onlv  availed  for 
a  particular  set  of  droomstaooss,  It  was  nsoessary  to  preserve 
as  many  toimulaa  a*  possiU*  to  m*et  every  case  with  which  the 
profesBonal  ezoioixor  might  b*  confronted.  This  exordzer 
naturally  plays  a  great  put  a*  a  controller  of  tlie  destructive 
spirits.  One  dtation,  modified  from  U.  Jastrow's  recent 
work,  may  sulBce.  It  is  taken  from  the  MalM  series.  First  tb* 
safl*r*r  desoribes  his  tronble*  (TaUq.  iL  ooL  UL  l«8f.)— 
'Ilisy  bar*  n**d  all  Undi  of  dianns 

To  entwine  me  a*  with  ropes  (T) 

To  catch  m*  as  in  a  bird's  snare. 

To  ti*  m*  as  with  oords, 

To  overpower  m*  as  in  a  n*t, 

To  throttle  me  as  with  a  noose, 

To  tear  me  as  a  ikbrlo.' 

After  which  the  ezordnr  says — 

'  But  I,  by  the  oommand  ot  Hardnk,  lord  of  ofaanDS, 
By  Harduk,  the  master  of  bewitchment, 
Both  the  male  and  the  lemal*  soroemr, 
As  with  rope*  I  will  entwine, 
A*  in  a  bird's  snare  I  will  catofa. 
As  in  a  net  I  will  orerpower. 
As  in  a  noc**  I  will  throttle  iapattO), 
As  a  fabric  I  wiU  tear.' 

The  bvplay  of  action  that  aooompanied  etush 
phrase  of  the  incantation  must  he  supplied  by  the 
reader's  imagination.  These  acts  were  symbolically 
performed  by  the  exorcizer  on  an  image  of  the 
witch  made  of  bitnmen  and  pitch,  of  day  or  wax. 
Sometimes  the  sufferer  had  bem  bewitched  by 
concoctions  of  herbs.  In  this  case  other  herbs 
or  potions  are  concocted  by  the  exorcizing  priest 
as  a  counter  charm. 

In  the  lines  repeated  by  the  ezoroizer  abore 
quoted  we  notice  as  significant  the  appeal  to 
Marduk.  The  invocation  of  the  greatw  deities 
was  the  leading  characteristic  of  these  oounter- 
spells.  Demons  were  related  to  tiie  gods  as  in- 
feriors to  superiors.  Doubtless,  in  some  cases, 
the  dividing  kne  was  alight,  but  that  the  mastery 
belonged  to  the  Great  Gods  is  clear.  Those  in- 
Tokea  were  chiefly  Sam  as,  who,  as  the  rising  snn, 
was  supposed  to  scare  away  the  haunting  spectres 
of  the  night;  Sin,  the  guardian  and  iUnminator 
of  the  darkness;  Istar  and  her  consort  Tammoz. 
But  the  most  important  place  in  these  inoantt^ 
tions  was  held  by  the  magical  triad  Ea,  Marduk, 
and  Gibil  (as  well  as  Nuskn).  Here  the  two 
points  to  be  noticed  are,  (1)  the  appeal  to  the 
gods  of  light,  Maidnk,  SamaS,  and  Sin,  as  opposed 
to  darkness,  and  the  works  of  sorcery  carried  on 
in  darkness  (of.  Ps  91*-i*).  (2)  Water  and  fire, 
as  the  two  purifying  elements,  are  summoned  to 
the  magician's  aid  through  the  gods  whom  he 
invokes.  Observe  that  it  is  in  fire  the  images  of 
the  witches  were  burned,  while  the  cleansing  and 
healing  properties  of  water  were  recomized  even 
in  those  primitive  times.   Ea  was  the  Babylonian 

fod  of  water  as  well  as  of  wisdom,  the  ci^  of 
Iridu  being  the  ancient  seat  of  his  cnlt.   He  is 
the  lord  of  aU  secrets,  whose  name  was  awful, 

that  the  demons  were  always  endowed  with  some  animal  or 
hnman  sliape.  Ftreqnently  they  are  *mbodi*d  In  senents, 
scorpions,  or  other  monsters.  Oomp.  WAI  It.  fd.  6,  and  Perrot 
and  Otiipiex,  if  iit.  <ifAttin(!k<MaaaiiidAiiyria,\.pp.  81,62, 
ll.p.81. 
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ineffable,  and  disguised  in  ciphers.  His  wonder- 
working name  was  inscribed  on  the  sacred  brazen 
vessels.  But  he  stood  on  too  lofty  an  eminence 
to  be  practically  useful.  In  his  place  Marduk,* 
god  of^  the  sun  as  he  rises  from  the  ocean  and 
brings  with  him  the  water  of  purification,  is 
usuiuIy  invoked  by  the  exorcizing  priest.  On  the 
other  nand,  GibU  and  Nuskn  were  invoked  as  re- 
presenting the  sacred  element  of  fin.  The  follow- 
mg  incantation — 

'  Noslm,  great  Ck>d,  oomnellor  of  the  Oreat  Oodi, 
Ooaiding  th*  sacrlfldal  gifts  of  all  th*  b*aTaiIy  ipirtta, 
Founder  of  dtie*.  renewer  of  sanctuaries,  .  .  . 
I  prostrate  myself  before  tlx* ; 
Bum  the  sorcerer  and  th*  lorcorass ; 
Hay  the  lite  of  my  soroerer  and  soroersH  b*  d*stray*d'— 

was  recited  in  a  whisper  before  the  wax  image  of 
the  sorcerer  or  witch.  A  noticeable  feature  of 
these  invocations  of  the  fire-deity  is  the  lofty 
language  in  which  th'y  are  expressed.  We  oon- 
dude  ^th  the  following  (TaUq.  Mo4U4,  L 1301)— 

"rb»  witch  who  baa  charmed  m*, 
Tliroagh  th*  charm  with  wUoh  A*  has  obanasd  m*. 
ohann  bar; 

Those  who  have  mad*  bnage*  «t  me,  rtptododat  my 

features, 

Who  have  taken  away  my  brsath.  ton  my  bain. 
Who  liave  rent  my  clothea,  have  modered  my  tse*  from 

traading  til*  dost, 
liaytt^fln«ad,  tb*  itnag  co^  bnak  thab  obsiB.' 

We  have  no  space  to  refer  to  many  other  interest- 
ing features  of  this  great  subject  of  Babylonian 
magic,  more  especially  to  the  ethical  ideas  that 
occasionally  appear  in  the  Surpu  texts.  These 
must  be  studied  in  the  attractive  pages  of  Morris 
JastroVs  work  from  which  quotation  has  been 
made.  The  importance  of  Babylonia  in  its  rela- 
tion to  Greek  and  Roman  culture  must  not  be 
forgotten,  and  in  the  realm  of  astrology  and  magie 
this  ewecially  holds  true.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Koman  empire  the  nuUhenuUiei  or  '  astro- 
logers '  were  also  caUed  Chaldm  (of.  Gell,  L  9).  Far 
more  potent  was  the  influence  of  Babylonia  npcm 
IsraeL  The  influence  of  Egypt  over  the  ancient 
Hebrews  is  by  no  means  so  definite.t  Certainly 
no  inference  confirmatory  of  snch  inflnenoe  can  be 
drawn  from  the  post-exflias  passage,  Ex  7"  (P). 
The  Piel  pttrtic.  of  Hi's,  there  used  to  ehaiaeterize 
the  magicians  and  their  practices,  is  oooneoted  by 

Semitic  philol<^ts  with  ths  AiaUo  root  cjL^ 
■  cut  off'  (used  of  an  edipee).  The  Ethpa.  of  the 
same  root,  employed  in  Syriac  in  the  sense  of 

'pray'  (cf.  |o<  'prayer'),  is  oomUned  in 
Greeen.  Heb.  X«sb."' with  1 E  18",  where  reference  is 
made  to  the  sdf-mutilation  of  the  devotees  of 
BaaL  But  this  is  a  highly  preoarions  speealati<m, 
and  we  are  on  a  safer  path  if  we  go  to  tne  andent 
Semitic  Babylonian  for  light.  Kaidpu  in  Asqrrian 
means  '  to  liewitoh,'  and  laipu  means  soieeiy. 

•  W*  cannot  teH  to  note  the  oorrssponding  M»  In  oomp 
with  Ea  played  by  Marduk  in  th*  ooamogonic  ' 

OOSMOQOMT. 

t  The  i"*i«™»  exardssd  by  Egypt  was  far  more  definite  and 
powerfttl  from  the  Srd  cent.  B.a  onwards,  when  Alexandria  be- 
came a  centre  wliere  Oreek  and  Oriental  culture  met.  We  see 
this  in  tb*  later  Jewish  literature,  from  which  Blau  give*  oopi- 
oos  dtations  {Dot  aUJUditelu  Zaubenmn,  p.  88  f.).  Thus 
Id  Kidduthi*  4ab  we  read  that  out  ot  the  tan  measures  (fap) 
of  sorcery  wUofa  dsscended  into  tli*  work),  Eerpt  olalmed  for 
itself  as  many  as  nine.  In  Memaehath  86a  we  find  an  interest- 
ing reference  to  Jannes  and  Uambre*  (Johana  and  Hamra),  th* 
heads  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  (of.  t  Ti  US).  Blan  thinks  that 
the  Egyptian  potion  nxDn  Dvn,  to  which  Paaek.  ill.  1  refers, 
was  a  magical  healing  draught.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
Egypt  was  regarded  as  the  cisasical  land  of  maEio  and  medidne. 
Yet  this  is  more  true  of  the  later  than  ot  ue  earlier  Oreek 
history,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  Jewish  Midrash  read  the  con- 
ceptions of  its  own  time  into  OT  paasafe*.  Thus  Inl  K  4>o  ths 
'wisdom  ot  the  sons  o(  the  east,  which  Solomon's  wisdom  ex- 
oaeded,  is  lnt*rpr*t*d  to  mean  th*  wisdom  of  th*  E^tiao* 
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Here,  as  in  the  case  of  >yfv  (Dn  i»  a** "  4^  6",  cf . 
Assyr.  aiipu),  we  have  probably  Babylonian  loan 
words.  We  have  already  indicated  (art.  DEMON) 
that  the  Heb.  i^  (with  its  Aramaic  equivalent) 
was  of  like  origin.  In  earlier  days  than  the  Exile, 
especially  in  the  18th  and  previonB  centuries, 
Canaan  was  largely  under  Baoylonian  influence. 
From  Is  2*  we  are  aisposed  to  conclude  that  Baby- 
Ionian  magic  and  other  foreign  superstitions  pre- 
vailed in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Ahjeiz,  if  the  reading  D~ai; 
(LXX  dx'd/>x^f)  is  to  be  accepted  as  sound.  The 
validity  of  this  reading  most  recent  commentators, 
including  DUlm.  and  Duhm,  admit,  though  with 
the  addition  of  d;;;  or  V9P  before  Dy^  to  make 
better  structure  and  rhythm :  '  They  are  full  of 
soothsaying  from  the  East.'  Similarly  Cheyne  in 
SHOT.  It  is  true  that  Balaam  came  nrom  Pethor 
(Dt  23*  [•  Heb.],  cf.  Nu  22»),  the  PUru  of  the  Assyri- 
ans, on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
that  he  was  regarded  as  a  soothsayer  (Nu  22'). 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  tixe  insertion  of  nop 
here  is  mere  hypothesis.  How  deeply  soothsaying 
and  magic  had  infected  Judah  a  century  later 
is  shown  by  Jer  27*.  The  prevalence  of  the 
magical  arts  in  early  pre-exUian  times  is  clearly 
evidenced  in  the  most  primitive  code  of  Hebrew 
legislation,  which  strictly  prohibited  such  practices, 
and  regarded  them  as  closely  connected  with 
heathen  worship.  It  is,  moreover,  significant  that 
in  Ex  22*',  the  passage  referred  to,  it  is  a  woman 
professor  of  these  arts,  >i?p;?  or  '  sorceress,'  who  was 
not  to  be  permitted  to  live.  Similarly  in  Islam 
both  the  witch  and  the  sorcerer  were  punished  with 
death.  The  punishment  of  drowning  was  inflicted 
on  the  witches  of  Kufa  by  the  Khalu  Valid  L;  see 
Wellbausen,  Beste  Arab.  Heidenth.*  p.  160. 

In  the  list  of  prohibited  practices  in  Dt  IS** 
the  ']!r^  or  magician  is  coupled  with  those  who 
worked  spells  (190  13)1)  by  tying  knots,  whereby  the 
victim  was  bound  by  an  evil  cnarm.  Illustrations 
of  these  customs  have  been  already  given  in  the 
account  of  Babylonian  practice.  Closely  associ- 
atod  in  the  Denteronomic  passage  with  tue  magi- 
cian {'^ff)  and  the  sorcerer  who  binds  the  knots, 
are  the  soothsayer  {i^)  and  the  necromancer,  and 
those  who  inquire  by  familiar  spirits.  On  these 
subjects,  nearly  allied  to  magic  and  sometimes 
included  in  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  separ- 
ate articles,  DmWATIoiI,  80OTH8AYINO,  and 
SoBCEBT.  In  Ps  68^  *  and  Jer  8"  we  find  interest- 
ing parallels  which  show  that  serpent-charming  was 

Sractised  as  a  mode  of  conjuring  the  demons,  which 
lie  ancient  Hebrews  like  the  Arabs  considered  to 
reside  in  serpents.  Illustrations  of  this  popular 
superstition  may  be  found  in  Baudissin,  Stua.  tur 
SemU.  Belig.  L  p.  2790: ;  W.  R.  Smith,  JiSp.  120, 
n.  1,  and  p.  133.  The  root  vr6  used  in  the  Piel  of 
the  serpent-charmer  (Ps  68*)  is  probably  a  mimetic 
word  meaning  to  hiss  or  whisper,*  and  thus  to  con- 
jure serpents.  See  W.  R,  Smith,  Jbwm.  o^  Phil. 
xiv.  p.  122  B.  Lagarde,  indeedj  would  be  dispoaed 
to  connect  rm  anamS,  and  derive  the  latter  from 
the  former.  The  Aseyrian  parallel  Pael  form 
Ivhhviu  is  obscure  as  to  meaning. 

ts  47  is  a  song  (arranged  in  starophes)  oonceming 
the  ftJl  of  Baoylon.  Its  value  for  the  student 
of  history  is  the  clear  evidence  it  affords  that  by 
the  Jews  of  the  6th  cent.  Babvlonia  was  regarded 
as  the  land  where  magic  had  been  practised  from 
time  immemorial  (^n»»}P  ▼•").  The  prophet  nttets 
his  warning  in  the  wordis  (w.*""*) — 

'  Yea  there  shall  come  over  thee  both  these  .  .  . 
ehildlessness  and  widowhood  in  their  full  measure 
though  thy  magic  arts  {v.s>^f)  be  many,  though  thy 
*  The  pnwDoa  of  the  ilgnUlauit  ilbllut  r  In  all  then 
word!  >|Pk,  Ira,  rn^,  vni,  sngeeets  an  alUmsto  mimetto 
origin  connected  with  the  loaiid  of  hilling  or  whiqwring.  Cf. 
>)]|fylnlil0>>28<. 


spells  ivrsn)  ^  potent  .  .  .  Abide  by  thy 
spells  *  and  thv  many  incantations  wherebj  thoa 
weariest  thyself.— Perhaps  ye  are  able  to  obtain 
advantage,  perhaps  ye  scare  awajr  [the  foes].' 

The  references  to  popular  magic  in  the  OT  are 
not  infrequent.  The  cftfyn  of  Keuben  of  which 
Rachel  made  use  (Gn  30'^-  J)  seem  to  be  a  re- 
miniscence of  some  magic  superstitions  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Oie  deity  .rm,  which  the 
Moabite  Stone  (line  12)  would  lead  us  to  regard  as 
a  deity  of  love  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Gad. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  earrings 
buried  by  Jacob  as  idolatrous  were  magi(»l 
amulets  inscribed  with  words  or  tokens  to  avert 
the  evil  eye  or  other  disasters  (Gn  35').  Simi 
larly  the  'crescents'  or  'little  moons,  lai'l"'' 
{a't<yfe),  of  which  Isaiah  speaks  in  8"^  (Cheyne 
and  Duhm  make  the  passage  post-Isaianio),  may 
be  compared  with  the  hiUuAt  or  crescents  adorn- 
ing a  modem  Arabian  maiden.  Similar  creaoents 
were  worn  on  the  camels'  necks  (Jg  8")  of  the 
Midianite  kings,  and  were  nndonbtedly  emploved 
as  amulets  or  charms  (see  Delitzsoh  on  Is  Sf*). 
Lane,  in  his  Manners  and  OuHomt  of  the  Modem 
Egyptians,  observes  that  horses  often  wear  append- 
ages consisting  of  a  few  verses  of  the  Koran  enclosed 
in  cases  of  metal.  That  the  lady  of  fashion  in 
Jerusalem,  whose  attire  is  described  oy  Isaiah,  wore 
crescents  as  a  charm,  is  shown  br  the  subsequent 
mention  of  the  amulets  (a'thij).  See  ohs.  zL  xii  in 
Lane's  work  on  ]ipej&bs  (charmsland  Magic 

An  obscure  reference  in  the  Bk.  of  Job  (3^),  in 
which  the  speaker,  cursing  the  night  of  hit  birth, 

■  Ibqr  tlioie  wlK>  oone  the  daj,  oom  it. 
Who  undentind  liow  to  itir  up  LeviaaHHi,' t— 

has  been  considered  to  refer  to  the  mythical  dragon 
who  was  believed  to  seize  upon  the  sun  or  moon  when 
eclipsed.  The  magician's  power  was  supposed  cap- 
able of  compelling  the  dragon  monster  Leviathan  to 
seize  or  give  up  his  victim  (cf.  Is  27',  Job  On 
Nu  ai"-  see  Serpent,  and  Dillm.  ad  toe. 

The  prophets  habitually  associate  magic  with 
idoUtry  (Mic  6"«-,  cf.  2  K  0",  2  Ch  SyiTYet  the 
history  of  Israel  constantly  reveals  tne  eontdna- 
ance  of  popular  superstition  and  imctioe  even 
after  legislation  had  long  pronounced  them  un- 
lawful. In  the  later  days  of  Judaism  learned 
Rabbis  did  not  forbid  the  study  of  magical  arts, 
though  the  practice  of  these  arts  was  not  per- 
mittM.  Of  one  it  is  even  said  that  he  ocnuidered 
the  knowledge  of  ma^  to  be  ensmitlal  to  any 
member  of  the  Sanhednn  in  order  that  he  might 
be  capable  of  pronouncing  an  opinion  upon  it 
(BUm,  ZaiOerwsten,  p.  20}.  The  fact  that  the 
practice  of  mwio  was  forbidden  does  not  by  any 
means  imply  that  the  Jews  did  not  believe  In  its 
power.  'The  tmth  is  precisely  the  reverse.  They 
Delieved  in  magic  as  the  inevitable  reaolt  of  their 
belief  in  demons,  but  regarded  it,  just  as  St.  Fkol 
himself  did,  as  oonnd  up  with  idolatry  and  the 

*Thewonl  wO>l.)'migloirt'or'4MlI'  prabsbly  ntento 
the  binding  of  me  knota  Ihe  nme  root  ooonn  In  Awyrian 
The  Pael  of  "am  ubbun  ii  uied  of  binding  onder  the  ipell  of  the 
■onenn  IWAI  it.  i»,  Sa;  M,  Sib ;  Delltooh.  HandteOrt.  tub 
eoeeX  In  r.u  we  have  an  intareating  wnd  fhv^  ('  evil  ubidb 
thou  knownt  not)  to  awii     iMont^tonib' Pi^  infln.  with  loS. 

of  the  root  which  In  AiaUo  (^£CU:)  k  oooitantly  «qdor«l  la 

the  lenae  of  afaig  migio  ipelli  (na  WeDhaoMD,  lM)k 
t  Oonkd'i  na^ngof  0;  tor  in  the  lint  Una,  and  rendering 
•  may  tboaa  who  Iceep  the  lea  under  a  ipell  cune  It,'  at& 
{SMlDfung  u.  CAoM,  p.  69),  ace  tar-letohed  though  ingoiioua. 
Ounlcel  holdi  that  TIM  and  Tip  refer  to  spell  and  oonntar- 
ipell,  a  view  which  doei  not  appear  to  ui  at  all  warranted. 

t  There  pcaiibly  lurki  a  reference  to  a  demon  in  the  n7 
of  Pr  W  and  Kime  magic  ritual  connected  with  it,  to  which  M 
due  bai  been  loat.   See  Baudiaain's  art.  '  FeldgeiatM '  in  PBV 
il.p.t,iti\f»ab.aefATttb.HMmai.*v  MB. 
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realm  of  darkneas,  and  therefore  to  be  dnuined. 
It  comes  within  the  circle  of  the  Mprima  rod 
Zarava.* 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  mass  of  the 
jieople  could  not  be  delivered  from  the  influences 
of  their  time,  and  troubled  themselves  little  about 
the  religious  scruples  of  their  teachers,  <uid,  like 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Egyptians  and  Baby- 
lonians, were  delivered  up  to  the  superstitious 
tendencies  and  practices  of  their  age.  Hence  the 
Mishna,  Sota  ix.  13,  deplores  that  jealousy  and 
magic  were  ruining  society.  Indeed  we  even  hear 
of  distinguished  Kabbis  practising  magic,  e.g. 
Eliezer,  son  of  Hvrcanas,  who  at  the  request  of 
Akiba  was  able,  tnrough  a  charm,  to  fill  an  entire 
field  with  gonrds,  and  by  means  of  another  formula 
to  transfer  them  to  a  single  place  {Sanhtdrin  08a  in 
Blau,  p.  26).  Jesus  Christ  was  regarded  by  His 
countrymen  as  a  magician,  and  was  called  by  them 
BaTara,  Sanh.  VMb,  Sota  476.  According  to  the 
Gospel  narrative  (Mt  IS*"-),  He  was  even  called  a 
sorcerer  who  worked  His  wonders  in  league  with 
Beelzebub.  Tobit,  ch.  6,  clearly  illustrates  how 
thoroughly  demonology  and  magic  practices  had 
taken  liola  of  the  Jewish  people.  This  tradition 
even  influenced  dress  (see  Fkinobs,  Phylacteries, 
and  cf.  Lk  8**) ;  also  dwelling-houses  (misQzCth, 
Dt  6*-  *,  see  Driver,  ad  loe. ). 

We  have  no  space  to  describe  with  any  fulness  of 
detail  tiie  great  world  of  Jewish  magic  and  the  spells 
which  were  employed.  These  consisted  of  special 
formulffi  in  which  certain  names  were  recited  (see 
Amulets,  Dkuon,  Exobcish,  and  Brecher's  Das 
Tran*e«nd«ntah,  Sfa^  «.  may.  Seilarten  im  Tal- 
mud). Certain  magical  practices  were  forbidden 
as  heathenish  (Brecher^  p.  192  ff.);  on  the  other 
hand,  special  formnln,  involving  the  invocation  of 
angels  and  the  pronunciation  of  words,  whereby 
ec-tain  evils  were  counteracted  or  diseases  healed, 
were  not  only  permitted  but  even  recommended. 
The  personal  names  of  the  celestial  hierarchy 
which  are  most  potent  are  ^ven  on  p.  21 B.  of 
Brecher's  treatise.  We  cite  the  translation  of 
one  formula  among  the  large  number  given  by 
tills  writer  and  Blan.  It  is  a  remedy  against  an 
nleerons  Bwelline.  The  original  mav  be  found 
in  Brecher,  v.  lOSff.:  'Baz  Bazia,  Mas  Masia. 
Kas  Kassia,  Sharlai  and  Amarlai  [cf.  p.  38,  and 
Shabb.  67a],  the  angels  which  came  from  the  land 
of  Sodom  to  heal  painful  sores.  May  the  colour 
not  become  redder,  not  extend  further;  may  the 
seed  be  alworbed  in  the  bdly.  And  as  a^  mule 
does  not  propa^te  itself,  so  may  the  evQ  not 
propagate  itself  m  the  body  of  N.,  son  of  N.' 

.^^inst  possession  by  devils :  '  Cnrsed,  broken 
in  pieces  and  conjured  be  the  demon  named  Bar 
Ttt,  Bar  TamA,  Bar  TtnA.'  etc 

Most  potent  of  all  names  in  these  spells  was 
that  of  God,  expressed  in  every  conceivable  form, 
sometimes  as  a^,  sometimes  as  tne  tetragraounaton 
itself.  This  subject,  as  well  as  the  great  variety 
of  modes  in  which  the  sacred  Hebrew  name  appears 
in  Egyptian  magic  papjri,  will  be  found  fnlly  set 
forth  m  Blan's  instructive  work,  pp.  117-144. 

The  survey  of  this  stranee  world  of  abject  super- 
•tltion  and  triviality  enables  us  to  realize  in  some 
meamire  the  nature  of  those  methods  whereby  the 
Pharisees  professed  to  exorcize  demons  in  the  days 
of  our  Lord  (Mt  12"),  and  of  those  arts  which 
Elymast  the  sorcerer  employed  (Ac  13")  and  Simon 
Magns  (Ac  8*).  In  Ephesns  the  Apostle  Paul  was 
confronted  with  this  realm  of  magical  superstition 
In  its  most  aggravated  form,  for  Ephesus  was  the 

*  tmuiMMlm  belonged  to  the  twa  r<^i»c  (Oal  6*0  Ct.  the 
kngiuge  of  Bar      U»(ra(.  to  Babylon)  218  22U  with  2  Th 

t  Probably  the  AnUo  'altm  'knowing.'  Uoies  In  Konn, 
■or.  Ttt.  10^  is  oidled  «Mk<r«'aHMM  'wieemegidMi.' 


greatest  centre  of  Gneoo  -  Oriental  life  in  A«ia 
Minor.  From  this  eity  came  the  famous  "B^^ 
ypitifULTa,  frequently  employed  in  conjurations.* 
Probably  these  and  a  vast  number  of  other  magie 
formula  of  incantation,  resembling  those  found  in 
recently  discovered  Egyptian  papyri,  were  recorded 
in  the  magic  treatises,  worth  50,000  drachmas,  which 
were  publicly  burned  in  Ephesus  through  the  in> 
fluence  of  St.  Paul's  preaching  (Ac  19").  Deissmann 
in  his  Bibelsttidien,  p.  26  if.,  has  published  a  long 
inscription  of  singular  interest  engraved  on  a 
leaden  tablet  (of  which  he  gives  a  facsimile)  dis- 
covered in  1890  in  the  necropolis  of  the  ancient 
Hadmmetnm,  in  which  a  spirit  is  conjured  by 
Domitiana,  daughter  of  Candida,  to  cause  TJrbanus 
to  be  united  to  her  in  marriage  speedily.  The 
most  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  long  docu- 
ment of  47  lines  is  that  we  have  not  a  single 
heathen  deit^  invoked,  but  only  Jehovah  under  the 
forms  Jao,  Aoth,  and  Abaoth,  and  many  others,  t 
The  origin  of  the  first  form  law  as  an  abbreviation 
of  trvf  can  hardly  be  doubted  in  this  case  and  in 
those  of  the  Abraxas  j;  gems  and  amulets.  Aoth 
and  Abaoth  are  obviously  abbreviations  taken  from 
the  name  nW^f  (see  Blau,  p.  102 ff.). 

Another  remarkable  feature  in  this  and  in  other 
documents  is  the  powerful  influence  exercised  by 
Judainm  and  afterwards  by  Christianity  on  the 
Hellenistic  and  Roman  heathen  world.  In  an  in- 
structive chapter  on  this  subject  in  Schiirer's  GJV* 
iii.  p.  297  if.,  useful  citations  may  be  found  (n.  86) 
from  Origen,  c.  Cd*.  iv.  33,  to  prove  that  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  2nd  and  the  beginning  of  the 
3rd  cent.  A.D.,  nearly  every  one  {<rxeSi'  koI 
rirrat)  who  used  spells  and  incantations  invoked 
the  name  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
in  order  to  avert  the  power  of  demons.  From 
Hippolytos,  Philosophumen.  iv.  28,  we  learn  that 
the  magicians  made  use  of  Hebrew  words  as  well 
as  Greek,  stress  being  evidently  laid  on  the  original 
form  of  the  name  or  word,  no  translation  having 
any  efficacy.  Further  illustrations  of  this  literal  ure 
will  be  found  in  Schiirer  (see  esp.  the  citation  from 
Kenyon's  Greek  papyri  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
from  the  Carthage  tablets  on  p.  298,  footn.  88). 
Jewish  literatnre  of  the  Christian  era  abounded  in 
magical  works.  In  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  ch.  10, 
mention  is  made  of  a  peeudepigraphic  treatise  by 
Noah  on  healing,  and  Gasters  recently  publishea 
magical  book,  Th»  Steord  of  Motes,  is  another 
strilcing  illnstration.  The  name  of  Solomon  is 
constantly  associated  with  magic  prescriptions  and 
formulsB  (comp.  Kohat,  Juditche  Angtlol.  p.  81  ff., 
and  Joseph.  Ami.  vm.  iL  6),  and  this  tradition 
survived  to  the  Middle  Ages.  We  find  an  echo 
of  it  in  Goethe's  drama,  in  the  wnxls  addressed  to 
Fanst's  poodle — 

'  On  tUi  mongrel  brood  ol  Hen 
Tbe  ahum  of  Solomon  worketb  wdL' 

Will  magic  ever  die?  Lehmann's  instructive 
troatise  exnibits  its  present  wide  previJence. 
Even  with  the  marvdloua  advance  of  modem 
culture,  its  power  does  not  disappear  as  rapidly 
as  mi(^t  be  expected.  In  pre-Cbristian  times 
the  growth  of  civilization  only  produced  more 

*  See  Sohfirar,  itL  197,  n.  8S,  when  dtationa  are  given 
from  Plutarch,  Sympot.  tIL  t.  4;  and  Heayehlua,  the  translation 
ot  which  i«  here  appended.  '  The  magi  bid  thoae  posseased  with 
demona  recite  to  themaelTea  and  name  the  Epheeian  fomtulie.* 
Heaych.  lays  reepecting  theae :  '  They  were  once  (six]  in 
number,  but  subeequenUv  oUieis  were  deceptively  added. 
It  is  said  that  theae  are  the  names  of  the  first :  irm,  ■«»», 
mXi,  Ttrfii,  tM/MniuiUt,  aim,.'  Emlanutiona  of  these  names 
follow,  based  eridenliy  on  etymological  guesswork. 

t  The  name*  of  the  patriarchs  ooonr  under  the  forms  Afifmtu, 

X  This  refers  to  a  special  series  of  amulets  inscribed  with  the 
word  Afifmnci  or  Afipttfnt,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
others.  On  this  subject  the  student  should  consult  Drexler's 
elabonte  article  in  fBS*,  toL  L  (. '  AbnMX.' 
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highly  developed  forma  of  magic.  Religion  and 
refigious  iihilosophy  were  accompanied  by  hosts  of 
yo^es.  Modern  Bpiritoaliam  pomts  to  a  factor  in 
hnman  life  which  nothing  will  eradicate  unless  man 
is  to  become  ultimately  an  acquiescent  machine.  As 
long  as  he  continues  to  lire,  he  will  attempt  to  defy 
the  limitations  that  sarronnd  him.  It  is  this  very 
sense  of  limitations  that  stimulates  these  abnormal 
endeavonrs  to  transcend  them  in  modes  that  lie 
beyond  the  ascertained  lines  of  cause  and  effect. 
'  Flectere  d  neqneo  •upero*.  Adberonta  inoT«bo,' 
ijmuTURi.— The  literature  of  this  subject  b  nrj  ooplons, 
kod  a  lull  list  will  be  (ound  in  the  pages  of  Schurer,  pp.  SOO- 
804.  In  addition  to  the  catalogue  there  given,  Morris  JastroWs 
chapter  oo  Babylonian  Magic  and  Blau's  treatise  should  be  con- 
sulted. To  these  we  have  made  frequent  referenoe.  See  also 
I.ehniann,  Aber^laubt  u.  Zavbtrei ;  Wnnsch,  SethiaaiMeh*  Vtr- 
/tuchimgttufein,  and  Bamsay,  Sxpo$.  July  1889,  p.  SZ,  For 
further  Information,  sea  artiolea  Soboibt  and  Exoacm. 

Owen  C.  Whitehousk. 

MAOISTRATE.— This  word  is  used  several  times 
in  AV,  where  it  represents  different  words  in  the 
original.  At  Jg  IS'',  where  it  is  said  of  Laish, 
'  there  was  no  magistrate  in  the  land  that  might 
put  them  to  shame  in  anything'  (n(<7  i?-?  0'^>j9T!!) 
"SFS!  '^^'),  the  meaning  of  the  expression  has  been 
much  discussed  and  is  confessedly  obscure ;  but  it 
probably  denotes,  not  any  particular  oiBce,  but  the 
more  general  idea  of  *  some  one  possessing  power  of 
restraint,'  or  as  in  RV  '  possessing  authority.'*  At 
Ezr  7".  where  Ezra  is  directed  to  appoint  '  magis- 
trates and  judges,'  the  first  word  {pKV)  is  the  Aram, 
form  of  what  is  in  Hebrew  the  usual  expression  for 
'judges'  {shdphi((m,  which  reapi>ears  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian mfetes).  At  Lk  12"  '  magistrates'  repre- 
sents the  general  word  [ipx"^)  for  'ruling  powers,' 
and  is  better  rendered  as  in  RV  'rulers  ;  while 
at  Lk  12"  the  'magistrate'  (d/>xui>)  to  whom  it 
pertains  to  receive  a  complaint  appears  to  denote 
a  local  authority  of  somewhat  higher  position  than 
the  *Jadge '  (ic/xn^t)  to  whom  he  remits  the  case. 
At  lit  3^  the  phrase  'to  obey  magistrates'  repre- 
sents the  compound  verb  veiOapx^"',  which  may 
probably  be  better  rendered  as  in  RV  by  the  rimple 
'to  be  obedient.'  But  the  principal  use  of  Uie 
word '  magistrates '  is  in  Ac  16,  where  it  denotes  the 
chief  authorities  of  the  Roman  colony  of  Philippi. 
When  Paul  and  Silas  were  dragged  Into  tne 
market-place  before  the  'rulers'  (df)xoniat,  i.e.  Uie 
local  city -judges),  the  charge  against  them  re- 
solved itself  into  one  of  political  disturbance,  con- 
flicting with  the  allegiance  due  to  Roman  autliority, 
and  the  accused  were  brought  unto '  the  magbtrat^' 
whose  duty  it  was  to  deal  with  it  (the  arponryoJ,  Id*- 
a.  a.  as. These  were  the  duumviri  or  pratores,i 
as  they  were  called  in  towns  which  were  colonies. 
They  had  officers  in  attendance  on  them  to  execute 
their  orders,  called  'serjeanta'  (EV)  or  'liotores' ; 
but  in  this  case  they  exceeded  their  powers,  and 
when  they  were  made  aware  that  the  prisoners 
whom  they  had  ordered  to  be  scourged  were  entitled 
to  tlie  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  thev  were  glad 
in  turn  to  become  suppliants  that  tne  released 
captives  might  leave  the  city. 

WiLUAM  P.  Dickson. 

MAGNIFIOiL.  — The  old  adi.  'magnifical'  is 
retained  by  AV  in  1  Ch  22"  from  the  Geneva 
version,  and  it  is  still  kept  in  RV — 'the  house  that 
is  to  be  builded  for  tlie  Lord  must  be  exceeding 
magnifical ' — though  the  word  has  long  since  been 
displaced  by  '  magnificent.'  The  adv.  occurs  in 
Khem.  NT,  Lk  16>»  'There  was  a  certaine  riche 
man,  and  he  was  clothed  with  purple  and  silke : 
and  he  fared  every  day  magnifically. 

J.  Hastings. 

*  The  MT  appears  to  be  hopelessly  corrupt,  and  the  Versions 

gire  no  help  (see  Moore,  ad  toe.). 

t  On  the  aiiplication  of  the  term  prtrtoret  to  the  magistrates 
at  Philippi,  see  Ramsay,  Si.  Paul  Iht  TraveOeT.  p.  217  f. 


HJIGOG  (1^1?,  Haytiy). — Enumerated  amon^  the 
sons  of  Japheth  between  Gomer  (the  Cimmerians) 
and  Madai  (the  Modes)  in  On  10>.  Ezekiel  (38^) 
calls  Gog  'the  prince  of  Rosh,  Meshech,  ind 
Tubal,'  of  'the  land  of  Magog.'  In  Rev  20i.  G«g 
and  Magog  are  alike  made  representatives  of  the 
northern  nations.  If  Gog  is  Gyges  of  Lydia, 
Magog  would  be  Lydia,  and  we  should  have  to 
explain  Magog  as  signifying  'the  countrr  of 
Gog'  (bnt  see  Dillm.  on  Gn  lO*,  where  this  expIaiM- 
tion,  which  is  that  of  Ed.  Meyer  [(?e«cA.  §  464],  ia 
emphatically  rejected).  It  is  noteworthy  that  mdv* 
meant '  land '  in  the  Lydian  language,  and  that  the 
Assyr.  inscriptions  give  the  name  of  a  district  in 
Armenia  as  mdifferendy  Ma-Zamua  and  Zamna. 
In  any  case,  as  Meshech  and  Tubal  were  nations 
of  E.  Asia  Minor,  Magog  would  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  same  part  of  the  world,  and  its  association 
with  Gomer  in  Gn  10*  would  be  explained  by 
the  Cimmerian  settlements  in  Asia  Minor.  Cap- 
padocia  is  even  called  Gamir  by  Armenian 
writers.  Josephus  {Ant.  I.  vL  1)  identifies  Magog 
with  the  Scythians ;  bnt  the  term  Scythian  was 
used  vaguely  to  denote  almost  any  northern  popu- 
lation about  which  little  was  known. 

The  prophecy  of  Ezk  SS^SS"  was  the  source  of 
the  constantly  recurring  notion  in  Apocalyptio 
literature  that  Israel's  enemies  would  oe  finally 
destroyed  at  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  (see  Liter- 
ature oelow,  and  cf.  Rev  20*).  In  the  Assumption 
of  Moses,  where  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Messiah, 
this  final  destruction  is  the  work  of  God  Himself, 
as  it  is  also  in  Enoch,  where  the  Messiah  appears 
after  the  judgment.  Gog  and  Magog  not  only 
meet  us  m  Kev,  but  recur  constantly  in  the 
•antichrist- Apocalypses'  (see  Bousset,  AntichriH, 
Index,  t.  ' G<^  u.  Magog'). 

LmaATVRB.— DUlmsnn  on  On  Id*;  Davidson  and  BerthoM 
on  Ezk  38 f. ;  BooMeton  Berao*;  SchrMler,  ^il 71 83, 427  [COT 
L  ei,  il  123) ;  Stade,  O  ^/  IL  61  f. :  SchSrer,  HJP  n.  U.  1«6,  UL 
279:  Eiaemneuger,  Untdeekta  Judenthmn,  ii.  7SSIt. ;  Weber, 
Jud.  Theolitgie  (Index, «. '  Ook*)  ;  Benan,  FA  ntichrUt  *. 

A.  H.  Satot. 
HAOOR-HISSiBIB  (3*;i;p  -fix};  LXX,  Theod. 
tUroiKOf  (-Yw  A*) ;  according  to  Jerome  (op.  Field), 
Aq.  Ist  ed.  eircuntspicisiU«M  {repiopQrra),  2nd  ed. 
peregrinum  (rdpoucov,  r/KxniXvror,  lahoiKW  or  {^ror)  ; 
Synim.  ablatum  {i^f^j/niiUrm),  or  eongreffatum  et 
conctum  {avrr)$pouriUrot) ;  according  to  Q°*.  Aq., 
Symm.,  and  Theod.  added  KVK\60ep  with  an  asterisk ; 
Vulg.  pavorem  undique;  EV  'Magor-missabib,' 
KVm  'terror  on  every  side.'  LXX,  Theod., 
Aq.  2nd  ed.  connect  -iix)  with  ni  to  sofoum). — 
Name  given  by  Jeremiah  (Jer  20*)  to  Paslihur  ben- 
Inimer,  governor  of  the  temple,  who  had  had  the 
prophet  beaten  and  put  in  the  stocks.  Jer  20* 
explains,  '  For  thus  saith  J',  Behold,  I  will  make 
thee  a  terror  to  thyself  and  all  thy  friends.'  The 

Shrase  occurs  also  (not  as  a  name)  in  Ps  SI", 
er8»20»46»49»,La2»«;  where  LXX  has  similar 
translations  to  the  above,  except  Jer  49"  iriiXeuw. 
See  Field,  Swete,  and  Giesebrecht  (Handkom- 
mentar  turn  AT),  in  loco.         W.  H.  BENNETT. 

HAGPIASH.— See  Magbish. 

HA6US.~See  Magi,  Magic,  and  Simon  Maous. 

HAHALALEEL.— See  Mahalalel. 

MAHALALEL  ('^x^^-?*  'praise  of  God,'  cf.  the 
name  Sk^^iT  JehaUelel,  'he  shall  praise  God'; 
.MaXeXeiJX).— 1.  Son  of  Kenan  and  great-grandson 
of  Seth,  Gn  s"- 1». ».  w. "  ( P)  =  i  Ch  1».  The  name 
corresponds  to  Hehi^ael  (Sx^nq-)  in  J's  list,  Gn  4'". 
See  Mehujael.    In  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  Lk 

•Otay  (Htb.  Proper  Xanus,  201  n.)  wouW  point  ^^Yi^lO 
(so  also  Nestle,  KargituUien,  p.  7). 
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S^,  KV  has  Mahalaleel,  AV  (following  the  Greek, 
MaXeXn)X)  MaleleeL  2.  The  son  of  Perez,  who 
dwelt  at  Jeraaalem  after  the  Captivity,  Neh  11* 
(B  MaXeXi)A)- 

MAHALATH  (n^q?).— 1.  (HaeX^0)  A  daughter  of 
Ishmael,  and  wife  of  Esan,  Gn  28'  (P).  In  Gn  26" 
(also  P)  a  'Hittite'  wife  of  Esan  is  mentioned 
whose  name  was  Basemath,  and  in  36*  (prob.  K) 
this  Basemath  is  called  daughter  of  Ishmaiel  (Sam. 
has  here  and  throughout  oh.  36  nSno,  which, 
however,  may  be  a  harmonistic  correction).  The 
whole  subject  of  Esau's  marriages  is  wrapt  in 
obscurity  (see  Commt.  of  Dillm.  and  Holzmger, 
and  art.  ESAU  in  voL  u  of  this  Dictionary,  p.  734*, 
note),  a.  (Ho\(X)ii«)  Wife  of  Rehoboam,  2  Ch  11>>. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Jerimoth,  one  of  David's 
sons,  and  hence  a  cousin  of  Rehoboam. 

MAHAIiATH  IiEANNOTH.— See  Psalms. 

HAHANAIM  (c:;q9  'two  camps' or  'hosts' (?); 
the  LXX  renders  by  IlapeM/SoXoi  Gn  32',  1X2", 
4  rapeAi/SoXii  2  8  2";  in  Jos,  B  has  Badv  (Madv), 
Mawd,  Kafiiw,  A  Mavitu ;  in  2  S,  B  A  Mavde^i, 
MavdetM,  Maacdet/i  (17''"  A  Handeie) ;  1  K  4"  B  Maay- 
eueioK,  A  Maarit/i ;  1  Ch  6'"  B  Maavdt^,  A  Maariin). 
— An  important  city  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  of  which 
the  exact  site  is  unknown.  The  above  explanation 
of  the  name  is  due  to  J,  whose  narrative  (Gn 
32'-'*,  esp.  w.'"'»  •  two  companies,'  and  v.'^  '  and 
he  lodeeJ  there  that  night')  indicates  that  it 
originally  contained  an  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  place  obtained  its  name:  probablv 
this  was  omitted  as  inconsistent  with  v.*.  In  E, 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  known  of  the  dual 
meaning  of  the  word,  the  forms  Idahanaim,  Ma- 
fyineh  (o:;q;,  njq;)  being  used  indifferently  (32^ 
'  This  is  God's  host '  (mahaneh),  v.» '  and  he  himself 
lodged  that  night  in  Mahaneh  (not  as  RV  '  in  the 
company ')):  *  According'  to  Gn  32"-  ( w.i- '  E, 
vv.»-"*  J)  Jacob  was  here  confronted  by  a  vision  of 
angels  after  he  had  parted  from  Laoan  on  the 
mountain  range  of  Gilead.  No  further  mention  is 
made  of  Mah.inaim  until  after  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  by  Joshua,  when  it  is  described  as  lying 
on  the  border  between  Gad  and  Manasseh  (Jos 
IS"-").  According  to  Jos  21**  it  was  one  of  the 
cities  of  Gad  assigned  to  the  priestly  family  of 
Mei-ari 

It  was,  however,  more  especially  daring  the  early 
period  of  the  monarchy  that  Mananaim  came  into 
prominence.  Owing  possibly  to  the  timely  assist- 
ance which  Saul  htM  rendered  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jabesh-gilend  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
(1  S  1 1"-),  the  country  E.  of  Jordan  long  remained 
faithful  to  the  house  of  its  deliverer.  Hence  it 
was  that,  after  the  death  of  Saul,  Abner  established 
Ishbaal  (Ishbosheth)  as  kin^  of  Israel  at  Ma- 
hanaim,  in  opposition  to  David,  who  reigned  over 
Judah  in  Hebron  (2  S  2"-).  From  Mahanaim  Abner 
started  on  the  expedition  to  Uibeun,  which,  reault- 

*  It  aeenu  probable  that  IfahAnaim  ii  yet  another  instance 
of  a  place-name  with  an  apparently  dual  termination  which  baa 
arisen  from  a  later  exponaon  ot  the  oriffinal  termination  in  -am 
and  -im  (or  -an  and  -tri).  The  moat  striking  instance  ot  this 
change  I*  Oj;^)*!,*  (JenualemX  which  raprsoents  the  ftrt  ptr- 
pttmm  tat  on  original  D^l^  (Anun.  O^T^  Similarly  in 
Aramaic  ve  find  {net's n?!*  ^  f'V'^  (SamariaX 
while  the  Mesha  inscription  affords  feveral  example*  ol  the 
termination  in  YT"  (-a"),  which  in  Hebrew  is  represented  by 
D:  ~  (-nim).  Other  cases  in  Hebrew  are  Dothain  (^.Tfn  On  VftT) 
and  Dothan  2  K  «U) ;  (Cartas  Jos  Zl>>)  and  ^riath- 
aim  (d:^^)?  1  (fC^)),  and  Enam  {ayH!}  Jos  UM)-Eiialm 
fc;)'S  Qh  V/^)-  For  tnrther  dJsenasian  see  especially  Stiaok, 
OmaU,  p.  130:  Wellhrasen,  J'CT'A  xxi.  Ut,Ccmp.  p.  46  n.; 
PhilippI,  ZDUO  xxxiL  661;  Barth,  Sominaibitdwng,  p.  319; 
Oes.-KautzKh,  Etb.  Oram.  p.  268.  Against  this  view,  KSnig, 
£«Afy*6diide,  ii.  p.  4X1. 


ing  in  the  defeat  of  the  Israelite  forces  at  the  hand 
of  Joab  and  his  Benjamite  followers,  proved  to  be 
the  turning-point  in  the  struggle  between  the  rival 
kings.  In  their  flight  it  is  stated  that  Abner  and 
his  men  passed  through  the  Arabah  along  the  right 
side  of  the  Jordan,  and  thence  mitde  their  way 
across  Jordan  and  up  the  gorge  (RV  '  Bithron ')  to 
Mahanaim.  Despite  this  reverse  the  war  between 
the  house  of  Saul  and  David  still  continued  until 
the  murder  of  Ishbaal,  which  followed  soon  after 
the  defection  and  death  of  Abner,  left  David  in 
sole  command.  Presumably,  the  tribes  on  the  E. 
of  Jordan  joined  in  the  imiversal  recognition  of 
David  as  long  and  acknowledged  his  nue.  That 
they  proved  faithful  to  the  new  monarch  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  David,  when  driven  from 
Jerusalem  by  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  at  once 
directed  hia  flight  to  the  capital  of  his  former  rival 
and  was  there  royally  received  by  the  chief  men  of 
the  country,  among  whom  was  a  son  of  his  former 
aUy,  Nahash  the  Ammonite  (2  S  17**"^).  The 
encounter  between  the  forces  of  David  and  those 
of  Absalom  took  place  in  the  Forest  of  Ephraim 
(which  see),  apparentljr  the  wooded  district  of 
Gilead  which  lay  opposite  to  Ephraim  on  the  E.  of 
Jordan.*  Information  of  the  defeat  of  Absalom's 
armv  was  conveyed  to  the  king,  who  had  remained 
in  Mahanaim,  by  Ahimaaz  the  son  of  Zadok,  who, 
running  by  the  way  of  the  plain  (i^=the  circle 
of  Jordan,  Smith,  HGHL  p.  005),  oatatripped  t&e 
previous  messenger  who  had  been  sent  by  Joab 
(2  S  18").  Apart  from  a  possible  reference  in 
Ca  6"  (RVm  '  of  two  companies,'  LXX  rOr  rapen- 
/9oXSr|,  Mahanaim  occurs  only  once  more,  as  the 
dweUlng-pleMie  of  one  of  Solomon's  twdve  oom- 
missariat  officers  (1  K  4>*). 

From  the  above  sketch  of  the  histonr  of  Maha- 
naim it  will  be  seen  that  the  UUical  narratiy* 
affords  but  little  assistance  in  identifyug  its  exact 
site.  From  Gn  32  it  seems  dear  that  it  lay  some- 
where near  the  Jordan  to  the  N.  of  the  Jabbok 
and  of  the  great  gorge  (or  Bithron,  2  S  2").  Accord- 
ing to  Jos  13  it  was  situated  on  the  border  of  Gad 
and  Manasseh,  a  position  which  agrees  with  the 
history  of  the  monarchy.  Conder  (Seth  and  Moab, 
p.  179  ff.)  places  it  near  el-Bu^feia,  to  the  E.  of 
es-Salt ;  but  this  is  too  far  south.  More  probable 
Lb  the  view  of  Merrill  (Eatt  o/the  Jordan,  p.  433  ff.), 
who  identifies  Mahanaim  with  Khwbet  StUeikhat, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Wady  Suleilchat,  S  miles 
N.  of  the  Wady  'Ailnn.  He  points  out  that  the 
present  ruins  stana  some  300  feet  above  the  plain, 
and  command  an  extensive  view  across  the  valley 
to  the  W.,  and  down  the  valley  almost  to  the 
juncture  of  Wady  Zerl^  {J  a-Vbok)  with  the  Jordan. 
This  situation  agrees  admirably  with  the  details 
supplied  in  2  S  18,  according  to  which  the  watch- 
man of  Mahanaim  discerned  the  Cushite  and 
Ahimaaz  from  a  OMiaiderable  distance  (v.^-)  It 
also  throws  light  on  the  statement  of  v."  (<  Then 
Ahimaaz  ran  by  the  way  of  the  plain '),  the  point 
being  that  Ahimaaz  chose  tba  longer  but  more 
level  route  along  the  plain,  and  so  outstripped  the 
Cushite,  who  made  his  way  across  the  intervening 
hilly  country.    Earlier  travellers  (Seetzen,  Reisen, 

i.  386;  Robinson,  Phy*.  Geogr.  p.  78  f.)  place  Ma- 
hanaim at  the  modem  Ma^ne,  which  according  to 
the  old  Jewish  traveller  Parchi  (Benj.  of  Ttuula, 

ii.  408)  lay  about  half  a  day's  journey  due  E.  oi 
Bethshean.  The  latter  statement  is  certainly 
erroneous,  but  in  any  case  Ma^ne  is  too  far  from 
the  Jordaoi,  etad  its  position  in  the  midst  of  the 
niotmtains  of  Gilead  does  not  suit  the  narrative 
of  2  S.    Buhl,  however  {GAP  p.  257),  seems  to 

*  It  ii  Doteworthy  that  Luo.  gires  Maayi^t,  vs.  Unt^.ntim 
instead  ot  Ephraim,  but  this  may  be  only  a  correction :  see 
Smith,£0££  i>.SS6>;  Balil.9.d>|>.m;  BaU».  JU.  u.  Sam. 
p.  3411. 
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place  Mahnt  (at  Milfne)  considerably  farther  S., 
slightly  to  the  N.  of  the  Wady  'Ajlun ;  the  latter 
he  would  tlien  identify  with  the  gorge  (or  Bithron) 
of  2  S  2»  (ii.  p.  121).  jT  F.  Stknninq. 

HAHAMEH-DAM  (jT-Dip.  n/xrA^oX^  Ai*).— The 
name  occurs  twice :  in  Jg  18"  of  a  place  '  behind,' 
i.e.  W.  of  Kiriath-jearim,  in  Jg  13**  of  a  place 
between  Zorah  and  Esbtaol,  where  Samson  tegan 
his  work.  Whether  one  identifies  Kiriath-jearim 
(which  see)  with  Khirbet'Erma  or  with  Abfl  uhOsh, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  take  both  these  references 
to  be  to  the  same  place.  Nor  has  the  name  been 
found.  It  is  true  that  Willianix  (Boly  City,  L  12, 
note)  had  a  site  pointed  out  to  him,  north  of  Wady 
Ismail,  as  bearing  the  name  Beit  Mahanem.  Both 
name  and  situation  are  tempting,  but  the  statement 
lacks  confirmation.  GoAnn  (JwUe,  L  p.  62  ff.) 
places  the  Mahaneh-dan  of  18"  near  '  Aboa-Goch,' 
out  he  ignores  the  other.  Moore  on  Jg  13"  accepts 
the  position  assigned  to  Mahaneh-dan  in  18",  and 
thinks  there  is  no  support  for  the  supposition  that 
there  were  two  camps  of  Dan.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  the  name,  since  it  was  never  attached 
to  a  town,  was  floating  rather  loosely  in  this  qnarter 
of  Palestme.  The  author  of  13"  then  understood  it 
to  refer  to  the  original  war-camp  which  the  Danites 
occupied  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  before  their 
permanent  settlement ;  the  author  of  the  clause  in 
18"  took  it  to  be  the  name  of  the  first  camp  which 
the  600  Danites  occupied  outside  their  own  terti- 
tonr  when  they  marched  northward  to  attack 
Lauh.   (Cf.  ZDPV  x.  p.  137  with  Gnthe's  note). 

KlHlBil  (rsf)  i  B  ISetpi,  Vttpi,  Mtiipi;  A  Uatpael, 
Uoopd,  KoopeU). — ^A  native  of  Netophah  in  Judah, 
the  modem  Beit  Nett^  (BiM,  OAPf.  104),  in  the 
Wady  gs-Sunt,  or  Vale  of  Elah,  the  third  of  the 
five  valleys  which,  cutting  right  through  the 
ShephSlah,  connected  the  Pmlistme  plain  with  the 
hill-country  of  Judcea.  Maharai  was  one  of  David's 
thirty  heroes  (2  S  23",  1  Ch  11"),  and  according 
to  1  Ch  27"  was  of  the  family  of  Zerah,  and  captain 
of  the  temple  guard  for  the  tenth  monthly  course. 

J.  F.  Stknnino. 

HAHiTH  (noo).— 1.  The  eponym  of  a  Kohathite 
famUy,  1  Ch  6"  [Heb.*>]  (B  JU9,  A  Ha<i«),  2  Ch 
29^'  (B  Kade,  A  liaiS),  perhaps  to  be  identified 
with  Ahimoth  (rAo'ciK  'my  brother  is  death')  of 
1  Ch  6»  [Heb."],  B  'AXuilM.  See  Gray,  Heb. 
Prop.  Names,  281,  note  1.  2.  A  Levite  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah,  2  Ch  31"  (B  MaiB,  A  NoM). 

HAHAYITE,  THE  (oiqeo).— The  deugnation  in 
1  Ch  11*«  of  Eliel,  one  of  David's  heroes.  The 
MT  is  unintelligible  and  certainly  corrupt.  Ber- 
theau  proposes  to  emend  to  V'i€^  'the  Maha- 
naimite ' ;  Kittel,  following  the  V  ulg.  Mahumitu, 
reads  v*n&}.    LXX  B  has  Uul,  A  Kauelf. 

KAHAZIOTH  (nk'np  and  lAiriqo  'visions';  B 
yieXfiie,  A  Maa(i<ie).—Tho  Hemanite  chief  of  the 
23rd  course  of  singers,  1  Ch  25^  ".  On  the  extxa- 
ordinary  conglomeration  of  names  in  v.*  and  the 
supposition  tliat  they  are  really  a  fragment  of  a 
hymn,  see  W.  K.  Smith,  OTJC*  143,  note  1,  and 
art.  Genealogy,  vol.  iL  p.  124*. 

HAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ   (i3  ^  TO 

'spoil  speedeth,  prey  hasteth ' ;  LXX,  v.*  toO  6(iut 
wpovonriv  xot^at  aKvXuv,  v.'  raxibn  VKSKevam  6^un 
vpov6iuvirp¥ ;  IsS'-'). — A  symbolical  name  given  to 
one  of  Isaiah's  sons  to  signify  the  speedy  destruc- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  allied  kings  Rezin  and 
Pekah  by  the  king  of  Assyria.  The  prophecy  was 
fultilled  in  the  invasion  of  the  North  m  the  follow- 
ing year  (734)  by  Tiglath-pileaer,  who  entirely 
uushed  Rezin,  and  took  many  cities  of  Israel  and 


devastated  the  country  (2  K  15"  16*),  though  th« 
actual  capture  of  Samaria  did  not  takeplace till 
13  years  later  (721).  F.  H.  WOODS. 

MAHIiAH  (n^no ;  as.  a  proper  name  it  is  thus 
vocalized  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
common  noun  n^q;  '  sickness ' ;  but  some  of  the 
LXX  forms  show  that  this  distinction  was  not 
observed  in  the  living  language,  and  doubtless  the 
meaning  is  identical ;  LXX  MaXd,  MaaXd,  MotXd, 
MooU).— 1.  In  Nu  26"  27'  36",  Jos  17',  the  name  of 
one  of  the  five  daughters  of  the  Manassite  Zelophe- 
had.  Probably  she  was  the  eldest,  for  the  MT 
always  puts  her  at  the  head ;  and  although  B  of 
the  LXX  reverses  the  order  in  Nn  36",  A  and  F 
retain  the  ordinary  arrangement.  P,  to  whom  all 
the  passages  in  question  bSong,  states  that  Zelophe- 
had  left  no  sons,  and  consequentlr  the  daughters 
came  before  Moses  and  claimed  tneir  fathers  in- 
heritance, lest  his  name  should  become  extinct. 
By  the  divine  direction  their  claim  was  allowed,  the 
only  condition  being  that  they  were  obliged  to 
marry  within  the  limits  of  their  tribe.  Accord- 
ingly Mahlah  and  her  sisters  married  their  cousins. 
The  narrative  illustrates  the  well-known  Israelite 
law  that  property  was  inherited  in  the  male  line, 
and  could  descend  to  females  only  if  they  married 
within  tribal  limits.  This  has  been  variously 
accounted  for,  by  some  on  the  ground  that  women 
were  incapable  of  performing  one  of  the  duties 
whioh  property  involved,  that  of  offering  sacrifice 
to  dead  ancestors  (Schwally,  Lebm  naeh  dem  Tode, 
Stade,  GetehieUe,  L  38&-301),  others  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Arab  maxim  that  'none  can  be 
heiis  who  do  not  take  part  in  battle,  drive 
booty,  and  protect  property'  (W.  B.  Smith,  Kin- 
$hip  and  Marriage).  In  tne  Midrash  Rabba  on 
Numbers  the  conduct  of  Mahlah  and  her  sisters 
serves  as  a  text  for  the  doctrine  that '  the  women 
of  that  generation  builded  up  what  the  men  broke 
down,'  the  two  other  instances  beiiig  that  the 
women  took  no  part  in  making  the  golden  calf, 
and  that  they  did  not  share  the  pnsiTlanimity  of 
the  men  after  the  alarming  report  of  the  spies  nad 
been  received. 

2.  In  1  Ch  7"  the  RV  has  Mahlah,  the  AY 
Mahalah.  The  former  is  correct,  the  Heb.  b«ng 
17119  as  above.  The  Vulg.,  which  has  Maaia  tot 
zelophehad's  daughter,  here  employs  Mohola  or 
Moota.  Most  lik^  the  Mahlah  of  this  passage  is 
a  female  name.  The  Chronicler  is  dealing  with 
the  genealogy  of  Manasseh's  descendants,  tracing 
them,  unlike  Nu,  along  the  female  line,  and 
stating  that  Hammolecheth,  granddaughter  of 
Manasseh,  bare  '  Ishhod  and  Abiezer  and  Mahlah.' 
Ishhod  and  Abiezer  are  names  of  men :  for  tiiia 
and  other  reasons  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the 
Mahlah  of  Nu  with  the  same  name  in  Chronicles. 

J.  Taylob. 

MAHLI  (*V9e  'a  sick  or  weak  one,'  from  nSnj 
LXX  MooXet,  Hoa\<,  MoXi,  Mo\<(,  MooXXd;  Vu' 


Moholi,  Mooli).—i.  In  Ex  6"  (AY  Mahali),  Nn 
1  Ch  24"- ",  it  is  the  name  of  a  son  ot  Merari, 
Levi's  youngest  son.  2.  In  1  Ch  23"  24"  a  son  of 
Mushi,  Ma£li's  brother,  bears  the  same  name. 
Ezr  8"  informs  us  that  whUst  Ezra  was  waiting 
beside  the  river  Ahava,  he  secured  for  the  service 
of  the  house  of  God,  amongst  others,  'a  man  of 
discretion,  of  the  sons  of  MahlL  the  son  of  Levi 
. .  .  and  Sherebiah,'  etc.  1  Es  S**  drops  the  '  and,' 
thus  identifying  this  son  of  Mahli  with  Sherebiah. 
It  is  more  likely,  either  that  the  name  has  dropped 
out,  or  that  it  was  something  like  _  lah-Mcnel 
(rendered  in  our  versions '  a  man  of  discretion  or 
understanding').   See  Ishsechki.. 

HahUtes  (^nwj).— In  Nu  3"  (Vulg.  Moholitm) 
26"  (Yulg.  Moholi)  Mahli's  desoendants  ai«  called 
'the  fanulyof  the  MahUtea.'  Aooording  to  1  Ch 
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23"  these  Mahlites  were  deewnded  from  the 
daughters  of  Eleazar,  the  elder  son  of  the  Mahli 
mentioned  in  Ex  6".  Eleazar  left  no  male  off- 
spring. Their  cousins,  the  sons  of  Kish,  therefore 
took  them  in  marriage,  and  prevented  the  extinc- 
tion of  their  father's  name.  It  is  a  little  curious 
that  in  the  enimieration  of  the  families  derived 
from  Levi,  Nu  26",  the  LXX  omits  '  the  family  of 
the  Mahlites.'  J.  Taylor. 

MAHLON.— See  Chilion. 

MAHOL  (V'lnD,  A  MootSX,  B  MdX,  Luc.  MooXd, 
'Hjwiciii',  Jos.  Ant.  vni.  ii.  5). — ^Named  in  1  K  4" 
[Heb.  5"]  as  the  father  of  certain  sages  with  whom 
Solomon  is  compared.  The  expression  'sons  of 
Mahol '  has  been  referred  to  the  four  sages,  Ethan, 
Heman,  Cbalcol,  and  Darda,  as  well  as  to  the  last 
three  or  the  last  two  only.  The  Midrash  to  the 
Bk.  of  Proverbs  ^ves  it  an  independent  application 
(Wiinsche,  BiU.  Itabb,  p.  2).  It  is  improbable  that 
all  the  typical  wise  men  whose  names  occur  to  the 
-KTiter  should  be  regarded  as  the  sons  of  one  man. 
The  Lucianic  Sept.  (and  B?)  reads,  'D.  son  of 
MahoL'  But  this  may  not  be  original.  In  1  Ch  2* 
Ethan,  Heman,  Chalool,  and  Darda  are  sons  of 
Zerah.  Unless  '  son '  be  taken  in  the  general  sense 
of  descendant  (see  Darda),  this  conflicts  with  the 
statement  in  Kings,  whether  that  be  limited  to 
Darda  or  not.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Chroni- 
cler inferred  the  ancestry  of  Zerah  (rnj)  from  the 
expression  Ethan  the  Ezrahite  ('cnitu-t),  i.e.  directly 
or  mdirectly  from  this  passage.  This  is,  perhaps, 
evidence  that  the  phrase  '  sons  of  Mahol '  was  not 
in  his  text  of  the  verse.  The  appellative  signifi- 
caace  of  Mahol  suggests  an  explanation  of  its 
appearance.  The  word  is  late  rather  than  early, 
and  means  '  dance.'  St.  Jerome's  rendering  chortu 
[lAff.  Onom.  Sac.*  p.  73)  should  be  interpreted  in 
this  way,  and  not  in  its  musical  acceptation.  The 
intimate  connexion  of  the  temple  ritual  with  the 
names  Ethan  and  Heman  pennita  a  conjecture 
that  the  expression  '  sons  of  dance '  was  originally 
a  note  applying  to  Ethan  and  Heman.  Dancing 
was  part  of  the  worship  of  J",  and  VSra;  is  twice 
nsed  in  the  Bk.  of  Psalms  in  a  ritual  sense 
(140*  ISO*).  Such  a  note  when  inserted  in 
the  text  might  readily  begiven  ita  present 
position.  WTB.  Stevenson. 

HiHBEIAH  (n^crv).— A  priest,  grandfather  of 
Bamch  and  Seraiah,  Jer  32"  61°*  (AY  Maaseiah). 
He  is  called  in  Bar  1>  Haaseas  (Mootroiat). 

MAIAKNAS  (Mouirvat.  AT  Maiaaeaa),  lEt  9^ 
B  Maaseiah,  Neh  8*. 

MAID,  MAIDEN.— Several  words,  eadly  distin 
gaished  in  Heb.  and  Gr.,  are  rendered  '  maid '  or 
'maiden'  in  AY.  1.  twj  tta'drdh,  a  girl,  is  tr' 
•  maid'  in  2  K  5^*,  Est  S?  *-"*  4*  (aU  'maiden'  in 
RV),  Am2f';  and  '  maiden '  in  Ex  2«,  Ru  2^ »•» 8», 
1 S  9»,  Est  2«- »•»»<•'»  4",  Job  41»,  Pr9«  27"  31",  all 
retained  in  RY.  2.  ni;^s  'almdh,  a  young  woman 
(see  under  Ihhanuel,  vol.  iL  p.  454),  is  rendered 
'maid'  in  Ex  2»,  Pr  30".  8.  njuna  bithUl&h,  a 
virgin,  is  tr*  'maid'  in  Ex  22"  (RY  'virgin'), 
Job  3P,  Jer  2«  61",  La  6"  (RY  '  maiden '),  Ezk  9« 
(RY  'maiden').  Zee  9";  and  'maiden'  in  Jg  19", 
2Ch  36",  Ps  78"  148",  Ezk  44"  (RY  'virgin'). 
Also  o>S«nf  ''vncff  liV  is  ti'  in  AY  '  I  found  her  not 
a  maid '  in  Dt  22>*- i.  rtM  'Omdh,  a  maidservant, 
is  often  rendered  'handmaid'  or  'maidservant,'  but 
also  simply  'maid'  in  Gn  80*,  Ex  2>  (RY  'hand- 
maid ')  21"*^ ",  Lv  26",  Ezr  2"  (RY  '  maidservant'). 
Job  19°,  Xah  27  (RY  'handmaid').  5. 
thiphMh,  a  maidservant,  female  attendant,  is  tr"* 
•■aii*  in  On  18». 28"- »  SC- •■'*'»,  Is  S4*i 


and  'maiden'  in  Gn  30",  Ps  123*,  Eo  ST:  RY  ban 
'  handmaid '  for  '  nuud'  in  all  the  passages  except 
Is  24',  but  retains  'maiden'  except  in  Gn  30" 
('handmaid'). 

Notice  also  the  obsol.  expression  'maid  child' 
for  njaj  in  Lv  12»,  retiuned  in  RY.  It  comes  from 
Tindale,  who  has  the  similar  rendering  in  Ex  1" 
'When  ye  mydwive  the  women  of  the  Ebrues  and 
se  in  the  byrtn  tyme  that  it  is  a  boye,  kyll  it.  But 
if  it  be  a  mayde,  let  it  lyve.' 

In  Apocr.  and  NT  we  find  the  following  words 
translated  maid:  1.  Kopigiov,  a  girl,  To  6"-", 
Su8»-",  Mt  9"-"  (both  'damsel'  in  RV).  2. 
ir(u«ir«rjj,  a  young  woman,  a  maidservant,  To  y 
8iJ.«(RVaU 'mMdservant'),  Jth  10'»  (RV  'hand- 
maid '),  Sir  41",  Sus",  Mk  14"-",  Lk  W» ;  ratSUrKt, 
is  also  rendered  'maiden'  in  Lk  12^  (RY  'maid- 
servant ').  3.  Tats,  a  young  person,  usually  male, 
also  used  for  a  servant  or  attendant,  is  tr'' '  maid' 
in  Lk  8'*  (RY  '  maiden '),  and  '  maiden '  in  8°>.  4. 
raoBipot,  a  virgin,  is  ti^  'maid'  in  Jth  9'  (RY 
'  virgin ').  8.  A/3pa,  a  maidservant,  is  tr''  '  maid ' 
in  Jth  10^ »  13^  16",  Ad.  Est  15'.  6.  So6\v,  a 
female  slave,  is  rendered  'maid'  in  Jth  12"  (RY 
'  servant '). 

We  thus  see  that  AY,  aooording  to  ita  principle, 
varies  the  words  indefinitely  ana  almost  indiffer- 
ently. RY  lays  down  the  principle  that  as  far  as 
possible  the  same  word  in  Heb.  or  Gr.  should  be 
rendered  by  the  same  word  in  Eng.,  but  the  only 
case  in  which  a  serious  effort  is  made  to  carry  it 
out  is  in  the  rendering  of  thiphMh.  Except  in 
three  passages,  that  word  is  rendered  '  handmaid.' 
One  of  the  exceptions  is  Is  24*,  where  the  assonance 
between  '  mistress '  and '  maid '  is  allowed  to  stand ; 
the  other  two  are  particularly  unfortunate,  since 
there  is  little  reason  for  departing  from  the  rule 
of  uniformity  in  Ps  123*  and  less  in  Eo  2*,  and 
especially  since  the  word  'maiden,'  which  is  re- 
tamed,  is  no  longer  used  for  a  servant  Even 
Shakespeare,  who  uses '  maiden '  freely  in  the  sense 
vi  '  virgin,'  never  has  it  in  the  sense  of  '  servant.' 

J.  Hastinim. 

MAIL.— See  Aem  OVB. 

MAINSAIL.— See  Ships  and  Boats. 

lllir»7.  (|<p9  lHarfxit  Lno. ;  Maxjiuit  A  and  MaxfjUb 
B  are  probably  erroneous  forms  due  to  confusion 
with  the  more  familiar  name  Miehmouh,  which 
the  Sept.  transliterates  by  Mav/ul'  or  Mac/uit).— 
One  of  five  places  (MT  four)  which  compose,  or  iden- 
tify, the  second  of  the  12  Solomonic  prefectures 
(1  K  4*).  The  probable  identifications  of  (Shaal- 
Dim)  BethshemMh  and  Eton  ( = Aijalon]  show  that  it 
was  situated  on  the  western  slopes  ot  Jndah,  bat 
the  exact  site  remains  nncertain.  Two  of  the 
towns  in  the  same  groan  are  elsewhere  assigned  to 
the  territory  of  Dan.  'The  spellings  Hax^  (Easeb. 
in  Lag.  Onom.*)  and  Macces  or  Maces  (Yulg., 
Jerome)  may  be  compared  with  Jerome's  deriva- 
tion (d»Jku)  from  fg  a  bonndi^  Onom.  Sae.* 
p.  78).  W.  B.  Stetensoh. 

MAKE.— The  verb  to  '  make '  is  used  in  AV  both 
transitively  and  intransitively,  and  ia  so  retained 
in  RY,  though  the  intrans.  use  is  now  obsolete. 
In  both  forms  it  has  some  constructions  and  mean- 
ings that  need  attention. 

I.  With  the  meaning  of  to  caute  it  is  followed 
by  the  infin.,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  with- 
out toi*  2  Ch  7" '  This  house,  which  I  have  sancti- 
fied for  my  name,  will  I  cast  out  of  my  sight,  and 
will  make  it  to  be  a  proverb  and  a  byword  anions 
all  nations '  (RY  '  I  will  make  it  a  proverb ') ;  S' 
'  them  did  Solomon  make  to  pay  tribute ' ;  Jer  34" 
'  I  will  make  yon  to  be  remov^  into  all  the  king- 
*  8m  mon  follr  Onik,  Av.  4^  SMt,  p.  et  0. 
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dums  of  the  earth ' ;  and  Do  V  '  it  was  lifted  np 
from  the  earth,  and  made  stand  apon  the  feet  as  a 
man  '  (liV  '  made  to  stand ').  Cf.  Sbaks.  Comedy 
of  Error$,  II.  i.  20,  '  This  servitude  makes  you  to 
keep  unwed ' ;  Samlet,  m.  iiL  180,  '  Make  yon  to 
ravel  all  this  matter  out ' ;  and  (without  to)  Tempett, 
L  iL  172— 

•Hera 

Have  I,  thy  •ohoolmaater,  made  thee  mora  pcoAt 
Than  other  princeaseB  oao  that  have  more  tlint 


For  vabier  hoan  and  tutors  not  lo  oaretnL' 

2.  ■  Make '  was  once  common  in  the  dmple 
of '  do.'  There  is  a  single  example  in  AV,  Jg  18' 
'  What  makest  thou  in  this  place  t '  (nj^  n^^y  n^irnv ; 
RV  '  What  doest  thou  in  this  place  ?'  Wye.  [1382] 
'  What  here  dost  thowt'  [1388]  '  What  doist  thou 
heret'  Gov.  <What  makest  thoa  here?')-  Cf. 
Spenser,  FQ  yn.vi.  2&— 

'  Whence  art  thou,  and  what  dooat  thoa  heranow  make! 
What  Idle  errand  haet  thou  earths  mansion  to  foreakeT' 

3.  In  Jn  8" '  Whom  makest  thou  thyself  ? '  {rmets), 
and  19'  '  he  oucht  to  die,  because  he  made  himself 
the  Sou  of  God'  {irolriaei'),  the  meaning  is  '  claim 
to  be,'  almost  'pretend  to  be.'  This  meaning  of 
'  pretend '  or  '  feign '  is  seen  in  Jos  8"  '  Joshua  and 
all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beaten' ;  9* '  They 
did  work  wilily,  and  went  and  made  as  ii  they  had 
been  ambassadors' ;  and  Lk  24" '  He  made  as  though 
he  would  have  ([one  further.'  But  even  without 
'  as  if '  the  verb  is  once  used  in  this  sense,  2  S  13* 
'  Lay  thee  down  on  thy  bed,  and  make  thyself 
sick  (^r?>  LXX  iui)iMcUr67iTi ;  Vulg,  lanffuorem 
HmtUa;  Wye.  'feyn  sijknes';  Cov.  'make  the 
sicke';  RV  'feign  thyself  sick';  cf.  v.*  'So 
Amnon  lay  down,  and  made  himself  sick,'  RV 
'  and  feigned  himself  sick '}.  With  Lk  24*"  cf. 
Ps  28'  Cov.  '  thinks  no  scome  of  me,  lest  (yf  thou 
make  the  as  though  thou  herdest  not)  I  become 
like  them,  that  go  downe  in  to  ye  pytte ' ;  and 
with  2  S  13*  cf.  Shaks.  Two  GetU.  L  iL  102— 

'She  makes  it  etrange;  but  ihe  would  be  heit  pleaaed 
To  be  (0  anger'd  with  another  letter.' 

4.  There  are  some  phrases :  (1)  Make  ado,  Mk  6" 
'  Why  make  ye  this  ado,  and  weep  ? '  Cf .  Nu  10* 
Tind.  'Ye  make  ynongh  to  doo  ye  childem  of 
Levi.'  See  Ado.  (2)  ifaJMOirayac destroy,  Dn  11** 
'  he  shall  go  forth  with  great  fury  to  destroy,  and 
utterly  to  make  away  many '  (d'jt  Diga7»  ''V^^ : 
LXX  i^ofUru  Kol  drocrciiKu  raXXmit ;  Vulg.  vt  eon- 
terat  et  inter /ieiat  ^urimoti  Wye.  [13^  'for  to 
breke  to  gyore,  and  slea  ful  manye,'  [1388]  '  to  al 
to-breke,  and  to  sle  ful  numy  men  :  Gen,  'to 
destroy  and  roote  out  many ' ;  Don. '  to  destroy  and 
Idl  very  manie');  1  Mac  10**  'he  laid  hands  on 
them  tiiat  were  oome  to  destroy  him,  and  dew 
them ;  for  he  knew  that  they  sought  to  make  him 
away '  [aMf  iroKlmu ;  RV  '  to  destroy  him ').  Cf . 
Dt  32**  Tind.  'I  have  determened  to  soaterthem 
therowout  the  worlde,  and  to  make  awaye  the 
remembrannoe  of  them  from  amonge  men'|  Mt 
27*>  Rhem.  '  But  the  cheefe  Priestes  and  aunoients 
persuaded  the  people,  (hat  they  should  aoke 
Barabhcw,  and  make  leans  awa^';  Spenser,  On 
Ireland,  'Clarence  .  .  .  soon  after,  by  lister 
means,  was  dean  made  away ' ;  and  Shaks.  A* 
You  Like  It,  V.  L  68, '  I  kill  thee,  make  thee  away, 
translate  t^  life  into  death.'  (3)  Make  /or=help, 
Ezk  17"  'Nwther  shall  Pharaoh  with  his  mighfy 
army  and  great  oompany  make  for  him  in  the 
war''  (177799  Wk  n|^;  LXX  vot^m  wp^  oMr 
riXt/wr  ;  V  ulg.  faeitt  eontra  «um  premium ;  Wya 
'make  batayle  agens  hym';  Cov.  'maj^teyne 
him  in  the  wane,'  after  wnorn  the  correct  transla- 
tion is  found,  except  Don.  'make  battel  agaynst 
him ') ;  Ro  14"  '  Let  UB  therefore  follow  after  the 
things  which  make  for  peMe'  (r&  r^t  (Mnit ;  Vulg. 
qum  paeU  tunt ;  Wye.  'the  thingia  tliat  ben  of 
peea'  i  we  owe  the  ioiomatie  tr.  'which  make  for 


peace '  to  Tindale).  Tind.  in  a  note  to  Lv  13  says, 
•This  chapter  maketh  not  for  confession  in  the 
eare,  but  is  am  example  of  exoommunicacion  off 
open  sinners.'  The  phrase  is  not  obsolete,  it 
occurs  in  M.  Arnold's  famous  definition  {lAt.  and 
Dogma,  L)  'The  not  ourselves  which  is  in  us  and 
all  around  us  became  to  them  adorable  eminently 
and  altogether  as  a  power  which  makes  for  right- 
eousness,'  but  no  doubt  this  is  a  recollection  of 
Ro  14".  In  older  Eng.  the  phrase  was  often  make 
to,  as  Udal's  Erarmwf  NT,  iL  foL  283,  •  those 
thinges  that  are  availeable  to  the  life  of  heaven, 
and  make  to  the  glory  of  Christ ' ;  and  Davenant 
(Fuller's  Life,  314),  '  I  shewed  no  letter  or  instruc- 
tions, neither  have  any  but  these  generall  instruo- 
tions,  which  King  James  gave  us  at  our  going  to 
Dort,  which  make  little  or  nothing  to  this  business.' 
(4)  Make  up=v\ii>  together,  compete,  Ezr  5*  'Who 
hath  commanded  you  to  build  this  uouse,  and  to 
make  up  this  wall!'  (RV  'to  finish  this  wall'); 
Ezk  13° '  Ye  have  not  gone  into  the  mps,  neither 
made  up  the  hedge ' ;  Mai  '  And  they  shall  be 
mine,  saith  the  LoBO  of  hosts,  in  that  day  when  I 
make  up  my  jewels '  (n^jp  Ttfy  •»)  dV^  . . .  ^  ; 
LXX  Kol  (aorral  /m  ...  tit  iu^for  i)r  4y£>  mu  tts 
re/HToCjiffv ;  Vulg.  Et  erunt  mihi  .  .  .  in  die  gva 
eqo  facio,  in  peeidium,  whence  Wye.  'And  thei 
stiuln  be  to  me  ...  in  the  day  in  whiohe  Y  shal 
make,  into  a  special  tresoure,'  and  Cov.  '  And  in 
the  daye  that  1  wil  make  .  .  .  they  shalbe  myne 
owne  possession,'  and  that  is  no  doubt  the  correct 
rendering ;  so  RV  '  And  they  shall  be  mine  .  .  . 
in  the  day  that  I  do  make,  even  a  pecnliar  treasure,' 
or  more  clearly  in  marg. '  in  the  day  that  I  do  this,' 
which  is  the  tr.  of  the  Geneva  Verrion  •)  t  2  Co  •» 
'and  make  up  beforehand  your  bounty*  (rpem- 
TufninKn).    Cf.  Shaks.  Sich.  IIL  L  L  21— 

*  Sent  betcn  mr  tins 
Into  tUi  hnathlng  world,  acaroe  halt  nads  ^ 
And  that  10  lamely  and  unfaahionabla 
That  dogi  hark  at  nw  as  I  halt  by  thssi' I 


Timon,  V.  L  101— 

Ibat  he's  a  niad»«p  t-perfeot]  Tinaia' I 

and  in  a  sUghtly  different  sense,  EimH|  Siit.  m, 
oppress  the  inhabitanta  thereof,  and  make  up 
strangers  with  thmr  lands  and  sooda.' 

6.  Among  the  archaic  uses  ox  'make'  w«  find  it 
followed  by  a  subst.,  the  two  together  ezueesinK 
no  more  than  a  verb  formed  from  (he  sahst.  would 
express,  as  'make  request '»requea(,  'make  pro- 
vision's provide.  In  almost  erery  instaooe  the 
Heb.  or  Gr.  is  a  verb  and  no  more.  Thus  (1) 
make  account,  Ps  144*  'Lord,  what  is  man,  that 
thou  takest  knowledge  of  him  I  or  the  son  of  man, 
that  thou  makest  account  of  him  i' («i3i|fQfq;  LXX 
6n  \jr^  airir).   So  Shaks.  Bieh.  III.  m.  iL  71— 

■  The  prlnoas  both  BMks  Ui^  aoeooBt «(  }«a' I 

Mflfam,  PB  iL  193— 

'  Anong  tbs  MM  of 
How  many  hsT*  wHh  a  00110  made  anall  aaoannt 
Of  Beauty  and  bar  InrML  eaaUy  Kom'd 
AH  her  aoaolta,  on  worthier  filings  intent  I ' 

(2)  Mak»  emtft»$ion,  aa  Dn     'And  I  praysd  nato 

the  Lord  my  Ood,  and  made  my  oonfeanon'  {nmit, 
  ■  "*  •         \  Ei  12« 


RV  '  made  confession ').   (3)  Make  count, 
'  Every  man  according  to  his  eating  shall  make 

Jour  oonnt  for  the  lamb'  («^).  (4)  Jfiiubs  tm  tnd, 
g  V* '  And  when  beJiad  made  an  end  to  otrer  (R  v 
' an  end  of  offering')  the  present,  he  sent  aw»y^the 
people  that  bare  ute  present'  {irftU  Is  SS^  'When 
thou  shalt  make  an  end  to  deal  treacherously' 
(^'oqi);  SS'*  'Vnm  day  even  (o  oiAt  wil(  thru 
make  an  end  of  me'  (vVe) i  Jer     'Ye(  wii;  I 

*T)isniaig.  notainOea.T«nlaali,'WhanIibaI  reetora  my 
Ohnich  acoording  to  ttf  pranas.  toay  dialbe  as  mine  owns 
propra  goods.'  SaSi  tuttw,  art.  JswMi  In  VOL  iL  p.  e66k. 
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not  make  a  fall  end '  [nif^\f  i'f  nf^y]).  (6)  Make 
itiquisition,  Dt  10"  'And  the  judges  shall  make 
diligent  inquisition '  (39''!;  wyr]).  (6)  Make  mention, 
ax  I'a  87'  '  I  will  make  mention  of  Rahab  and 
italiylon  to  them  that  know  me'  (T9)tf).  (7)  Make 
nutUer,  Gal  2^  '  whatsoever  they  were  it  maketh 
no  matter  to  me '  {ovS4ii  iim  Sia^pn).  Cf .  Holland's 
Livy,  p.  247,  '  What  makes  matter,  say  they,  if  a 
bird  sing  auke  or  crow  cross  ! '  Tindale,  £!:qMiition», 
p.  81,  '  Thou  wilt  say.  What  matter  maketh  it  if  I 
speak  words  which  I  understand  not,  or  if  I  pray 
not  at  all,  seeing  God  knoweth  my  matter  already  ! ' 
(8)  Make  merehandue,  Dt  21>«  24'  '  If  a  man  be 
found  stealing  any  of  hiB  brethren  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  maketh  merchandise  of  him,  or  selleth 
bim,  then  that  thief  shall  die '  Cir-v^yfiij ;  RV  '  deal 
with  him  as  a  slave,'  RVm  '  as  a  chattel ') ;  2  P  2* 
'  And  through  covetonsness  shall  they  with  feigned 
words  make  merchandise  of  yon'  (i/iTopeiaorrai). 
Cf.  Shaks.  MercA.  of  Venice,  m.  L  134,  '  Were  he 
out  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what  merchandise  I 
will.'  (9)  Make  provition,  1  K  4?  '  Each  man  his 
month  m  a  year  made  provision '  (Vs^;;) ;  Ro  13'* 
'Make  not  provision  for  the  flesh'  {rairMar  fti) 
weuurSt).  (10)  Make  riddance,  Lv  23**  '  thou  shalt 
not  make  dean  riddance  of  the  comers  of  thy  field 
when  thou  reapest'  (n^xril^;  RV  'thou  shaJt  not 
wholly  reap');  Zeph  I"  'he  shall  make  even  a 
sMedy  riddance  of  all  them  that  dwell  in  the  land ' 
(■17; ;  RV  '  he  shall  make  an  end,  yea  a  terrible 
end').  (11)  Make  a  tport,  1  Ea  1"  'tliey  made  a 
iipurt  of  his  prophets  (^ar  iiaraltorrtt ;  RV  '  they 
■coaed  at').   Cf.  Milton,  PL  vi.  632— 

■Etenttl  Might 
To  matdi  wltb  their  Inventioiit  they  premned 
80  mMj,  and  of  hie  thander  nude  a  •com' ; 

and  Samton  Agonittee,  1331 — 

'Do  they  not  aeek  oooeeion  of  new  qnunls 
On  m;  retuaal,  to  dietieea  me  more. 
Or  make  a  game  of  nqr  oalamitieiT' 

J.  Hastihqs. 

lUKEBATE.— There  was  an  old  Eng.  word  bate 
(from  Old  Fr.  batre,  to  beat)  which  signified  strife, 
discord.  Thus  Shadwell,  Am.  Bigot,  i.  1,  'I'll 
breed  no  bate  nor  division  between  young  people.' 
Sometimes  it  is  a  shortened  form  of  '  debate '  (from 
Old  Fr.  debaire),  but  more  often  it  is  a  distinct 
word.  'Makebate'  is  a  compound  of  this  word, 
and  means  a  maker  of  strife.  It  occurs  in  the 
plural  in  AVm  of  2  Ti  3*,  Tit  2^,  as  an  alternative 
tr.  of  SiiBoXoi,  text  'faLse  accusers';  RV  'slan- 
derers,' which  is  as  old  as  Wye  (1388)  at  Tit  2^. 
The  tr.  '  false  accusers '  is  m>m  Tindale.  Hall 
( Works,  ii.  74)  says  of  the  Pharisees,  '  When  these 
oensurers  thought  the  Disciples  had  offended,  they 
speake  not  to  them  but  to  their  Master,  Why  doe 
tliy  Disciples  that  which  is  not  lawfullT  Now, 
when  they  thought  Christ  ofiiended,  they  speak 
not  to  him,  but  to  the  Disciples.  Thns,  bke  true 
make-bates,  they  goe  about  to  make  a  breach  in  the 
family  of  Christ,  oy  setting  off  the  one  from  the 
other.'  J.  Hastinos. 

HAKED  {JiaKfa  Bfwc^i).— A  'strong  and  great' 
city  in  Gilead  (1  Mac  S*"-  **).  The  site  is  unlmown. 

MAKHELOTH  (nSo^,  JltuniXiie,  Lao.  Uaafiiie, 
Maedoth,  Nu  33^  "). — One  of  the  twelve  stations 
in  the  jonmeyings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  follow- 
ing Ha^eroth,  which  are  mentioned  only  in  Nn  33. 
Nothing  is  known  abont  it.  "The  word  occara 
Ps  68"  [Eng.  where  it  is  translated  '  congrega- 
tions.' The  occurrence  of  feheUUhah  (a  name  of 
similar  meaning)  in  v."  shodd  be  noted. 

A.  T  Chapmait 

MAKKEDAH  (rnp ;  MuijM  [in  Jos  10>^  *  16^ 
B  has  MaKijJdj'] ;  Syr.  Mokor ;  Vulg.  Maceda).— 
A  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  situated  in  the 


Shephilah  or  lowland  of  Judah,  mentioned  (Jos  15^) 
with  Gederoth,  Beth-da^on,  and  Naamah  in  the 
list  of  cities  allotted  to  Judtih.  The  last  three  are 
perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  modem  villages 
of  Katrah,  DcMn,  NSaneh,  and  MalrVedah  with  el- 
Mughdr — all  mng  in  the  vicinity  of  Lttdd  (Lydda, 
Diospolis)  and  Ywnah  (Jabneel).  It  is  mentioned 
ten  times  (Jos  lO*"-  12"  16*")  in  connexion  with 
Joehua's  great  victonr  in  Uie  day  when  the 
Lord  foognt  for  Israel.  MaVkedah  is  first  men- 
tioned (Jos  10")  with  Aze^ah  as  one  of  the  two 
points  to  which  the  allied  forces  were  followed  by 
the  victorious  host  of  Israel,  and  they  were  not 
necessarily  near  each  other:  in  the  list  of  cities 
aUotted  to  Judah  they  are  both  stated  to  be  in  the 
ShephSlah,  but  Azekah  is  in  one  group  of  fourteen 
cities,  while  Makl^edah  is  in  another  ^oup  of  six- 
teen cities.  AjEekah  is  mentioned  with  Adullam, 
Socoh,  and  Jarmutb,  which  have  all  been  found 
together  about  14  miles  S.E.  of  Makkedah. 

When  the  battle  had  reached  these  points,  it  is 
related  (Jos  10")  that  Joshua  returned  and  all 
Israel  with  him  onto  the  camp  to  Gilgal,  and  then 
the  narrative  of  the  battle  is  resumed  and  other 
victories  of  Joshua  recorded,  and  then  again  it  is 
stated  (v.")  that  Joshua  returned  to  GilnJ  in  the 
same  words.  The  LXX  omits  ( w."- ")  aU  mention 
of  the  return  of  Joshua  to  Gilgal,  and  some  \X>m- 
mentators  propose  that  at  least  v."  should  be 
omitted,  or  even  that  it  should  be  treated  as  part 
of  the  quotation  from  the  Bk.  of  Jashar  and  not 
as  part  of  the  narrative,  so  that  the  action  of 
Joshua  after  leaving  Gilgal  until  the  taking  of 
Makkedah  is  oontinnons,  and  occurred  on  the 
great  day  when  the  son  stood  still  in  the  midat  of 
heaven.  It  appears  dear,  however,  that  the 
passage  is  composite,  the  narrative  of  JB  being 
mtermpted  by  comments  and  generalisationB  w 
D*  (see  Driver,  LOT*  108). 

Joshua  was  in  his  camp  at  Gilgal  (Jos  10*)  in  the 
plains  on  the  east  border  of  Jerioho  when  he 
received  a  pressing  message  from  the  men  of 
Gibeon,  urgmg  him  to  come  np  and  save  them 
from  the  kmgs  of  the  Amorites.  Now  Gibeon  waa 
in  the  hill-country  (present  el-Jeb),  3400  ft.  above 
Gilgal  and  10  miles  distant  as  the  crow  flies,  but 
by  the  rugged  devious  mountain  passes  a  stiff 
uphill  mardi  of  16  to  18  miles.  Joshua  went  up 
from  Gilgal  all  night,  he  and  all  the  people  of  war 
with  him,  and  all  the  mighty  men  of  valour,  and 
coming  upon  the  Amorites  suddenly  and  nnex- 
pecte(uy,  probably  at  early  dawn  while  they  still 
slept,  he  slew  them  with  a  great  slaughter  at 
Gibeon,  and  chased  them  by  the  w&y  of  the  pass 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Beth-horon  as  far  aa 
Azekah  and  Matrk^dah,  over  a  rough  country,  a 
distance  of  at  least  26  miles  from  Gibeon  as  the 
crow  flies. 

It  may  have  been  somewhere  in  ihe  upper  portion 
of  the  pass  of  Beth-horon  that  Joshua  said  in  the 
sif;ht  of  all  Israd,  'Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon 
Gibeon,  and  thou  moon  in  the  vallev  of  Aiialon.' 
The  expression  '  upon  (f )  Gibeon '  ratner  indicates 
an  early  hour  when  the  sun  would  be  rising  over 
the  ridge  and  bills  where  Gibeon  was  situated,  but 
Stanley  {S.  and  P.  210)  considers  that  the  emphatic 
expression  that  the  sun  stayed  in  the  midst  of 
heaven  seems  intended  to  indicate  noonday.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  geographical  conditions,  Gibeon 
being  to  S.E.  and  Aijalon  to  S.W.  of  the  Upper 
Beth-horon,  would  indicate  some  hour  midway 
between  sunrise  and  noon,  according  to  the  time 
of  year ;  while  the  view  also  is  held  oy  many  that 
the  acoonnt  of  the  miraculous  standing  still  of  the 
son,  being  derived  from  the  poetical  Bk.  of  Jashar, 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  hisf/orical 
narrative  of  the  Bk.  of  Joshna  {Speaker's  Com. 
Add.  notes  on  Jos  10"*",  and  Dillmann,  in  loc.). 
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U  is  evident  from  our  present  knowledge  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  that  if  the  attack  ot  Joshua  took 
place  at  early  dawn,  and  the  flight  of  the  Amorites 
immediately  followed,  consequent  on  their  being 
taken  by  surprise, the  force  of  Joshua  may  have  been 
at  Beth-noron  two  hours  after  sunrise  and  at  Makke- 
dah  from  eight  to  ten  hours  after  sunrise,  so  that 
the  circumstances  related  as  having  taken  place 
on  the  great  day  may  have  occurred  within  the 
limits  of  an  ordinary  day  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

On  arrival  at  Ma^];eaah,  Joshua  was  told  that 
the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites  were  hid  in  th«  cave 
(•T]V?3,  so  correctly  RV)  at  Makl^edah.  This  cave 
is  mentioned  eignt  times  in  the  Bk.  of  Joshua 
always  with  the  article  aa  '  ths  cave ' ;  it  was 
evidently  a  well-known  cave  dose  to  the  city 
Makkedah,  and  probably  near  to  a  grove  of  trees 
(of.  Jos  lO*"). 

Joshua  did  not  stop  the  battle  tide,  bat>  ordering 
great  stones  to  be  rolled  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
and  setting  a  guard  there,  caused  the  pursuit  to 
be  continued  until  the  children  of  Israel  nad  made 
an  end  of  slaying  the  enemy  with  neat  slaughter 
and  returned  to  the  camu  it  Makkedah.  Then  the 
cave  was  opened,  and  the  kings  of  the  Amorites, 
after  the  ceremonial  degradation,  were  smitten  by 
Joshua,  and  were  hanged  on  five  trees  until  sun- 
down. At  sunset  (of.  Vt  21*"-)  the  five  kings  were 
taken  down  off  the  trees  and  cast  into  the  cave 
wherein  they  had  been  hid,  and  great  abamu  were 
laid  at  the  cave's  mouth. 

In  the  PJEF  survev  of  Western  Palestine  the 
present  village  of  el-Mvghdr  ('the  caves')  was 
adopted  by  the  surveyors,  who  found  that  at  this 
site  alone,  of  all  the  possible  sites  for  Makkedah 
in  the  Philistine  plain,  do  caves  still  exist  The 
following  points  are  in  favour  of  this  site.  It  is 
<m  the  northern  border-line  of  Judah  immediately 
soath-west  of  Ekron,  opposite  UtKatrah  (Gederoth) 
and  near  to  D<y4n  (Beth-dagon)  ana  Nttaneh 
(Nft'amah).  It  is  au  ancient  site,  as  evidenced  by 
the  rock-quarrying  and  the  iock-«at  tombs  witn 
loouIL  Tnere  are  caves  of  various  sizes,  in  front 
of  which  the  houses  are  built,  and  small  caves  exist 
in  the  cliffs  north  of  the  village.  It  is  on  the 
northem  side  of  the  valley  of  Sonk  ( Wadjf  Swr&r), 
in  the  lowlands  about  4  miles  from  tne  sandy  dunes 
bordering  on  the  seashore.  It  is  situated  on  a 
sort  of  promontory  stretching  into  the  valley  of 
Sorek,  divided  into  three  plateaus ;  on  the  lower  of 
these  to  the  south  is  the  modem  village  of  el- 
MughAr,  built  in  front  of  the  caves  whidi  are  eat 
oat  of  the  sandstone.  The  city  of  MaU^edah  was 
probably  to  the  north  of  these  eaves.  The  rar- 
rounding  country  is  very  fertile. 

Lrsbatdbs.— BobliMOD,  BRF*  U.  ttl:  Stul^,  Mm<  mod 
AriMMiM,  HI) ;  U.  «U ;  SmuMan.  ./(a  od  bo.  (iMves  ths 
■ttedoabUulX  C.  WaBSKN. 

MAKTESH  'the  mortar '  [Pr 87*^;  «  ttarw 
KtKO/iftiini ;  Aq.  <it  rir  SK/ur ;  Theod.  ir  rw  pita ; 
Vulg.  Pila). — The  name  of  a  locality  mentioned  in 
Zepb  1"  '  Howl,  ye  inhabitants  of  the  Makteth ; 
for  all  (he  people  of  Canaan  (or,  the  merchant 
people ;  cf.  Xlzk  IV,  Pr  31**)  are  undone,  all  they 
that  were  laden  with  silver  are  cut  off.'  The  con- 
text shows  that  it  was  in  Jerusslem ;  it  \b  tdso 
evident  that  it  was  a  locality  in  which  traders 
dwelt— perhaps,  in  particnlar,  that,  as  Ewald  con- 
jectured, it  was  the  'Phoenician  quarter'  of  the 
city.  From  the  meaning  of  the  word, — it  is  used 
in  Jg  IS"  of  the  '  hollow  place '  out  of  which  the 
spring  of  Ha-(0r8  issued  forth, — ^it  may  be  inferred 
tnat  it  denoted  some  basin  -  like  hollow  or  de- 
pression. The  Targ.  understands  by  it  Uie  Kidron 
▼alley,  which,  it  is  true,  forms  a  deep  depression  on 
the  £.  and  S.E.  of  the  aty :  bat  it  is  more  probable 
that  MmM  locality  within  the  ci^  itself  is  intended ; 


and  it  is  a  plausible  suggestion  that  it  was  the 
name  of  the  upper  paxt  of  the  Tyropojon  valley 
(between  the  E.  and  W.  hills  of  Jerusalem).  The 
Maktesh  may  have  been  mentioned  in  particular 
by  Zeph.  on  account  of  the  omen  of  the  name  ( Jer. 
'quod scilicet,  quomodo  fmmenta feriente  desnper 
▼ecte,  contunduntur').  S.  R.  Duvm. 

MALACHI  MaXaxlat  in  the  title  only).— 

The  last  in  the  Canon  of  the  OT  prophets. 

L  Namb  of  thb  Book. — If  the  title  contained 
in  the  opening  verse  be  accepted  aa  original, 
Malaehi  may  be  taken  aa  the  personal  name  of 
the  prophet.  In  that  case  it  is  generallv  under- 
stood as  a  contraction  of  n;?^  Mtuadiiyah,  and  as 
meaning  '  the  messenear  of  J*.'  This  translation, 
however,  presents  dimoolty,*  and  the  word  as  a 
personal  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  Or  the 
word  may  be  regarded  as  the  official  title  of  the 
prophet,  and  be  rendered  'my,  *.«.  J's  messenger.' 
The  LXX  so  understood  it  in  I'.t  but,  by  using 
HaXaxiat  as  the  hesd  title,  preserved  both  inter- 
pretations. The'Targum  of  Jonathan  ben-Uadel 
added  at  1> '  whose  name  is  called  Ezra  the  scribe' ; 
and  Jerome  t  gave  this  last  addition  as  a  onrreni 
belief  among  tne  Jews  of  his  time.  If,  however, 
Ezra  was  the  author  of  the  book,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  his  history  contains  no  hint  of  its 
existence.  And  the  fact  that  tradition  also  attaches 
the  book  to  the  names  of  Nehemiah  and  Zerubbabel 
strengthens  the  supposition,  that,  in  a  period  which 
had  ^rgotten  the  author's  name,  the  close  corre- 
spondence between  the  urns  wUch  the  prophet 
desired  and  which  the  legislator  accomplished  led 
to  their  identification. 

Many  modem  commentators  {»,g.  Wellhanswi, 
Nowack,  Kuenen)  regard  1>  as  a  late  addition. 
Emphasizmg  the  similarity  of  this  title  to  those 
which  precede  Zee  V- 12*,  and  noting  tbe  prominence 
«f  the  word  -^^tq  'my  messenger'  in  3>,  they  have 
concluded  that  the  compiler  of  the  sepaiate  volume 
of  the  twelve  minor  prophets  found  this  book  with- 
out an  author's  name,  and,  borrowing  a  name  from 
the  body  of  the  workjpreftxed  the  entire  title  as  it 
stands  at  present,  llie  opinion  is  plausible,  and 
enjoys  this  advantage,  HbtJt,  aa  it  is  not  based  on 
facts  but  on  several  large  sappositions,  it  is  incap 
able  of  disproof.  Nothing  is  Imown  of  the  personal 
history  of  Uie  author,  for  the  tradition  of  pseudo- 
Epiphanius  (d*  vUitPrcahX  whioh  oalls  him  a  man 
of  Sopha  in  the  tribe  of  Zeimlnn,  ia  ao  late  aa  to  be 
valueless. 

iL  Date.— The  general  period  in  whioh  the  book 
was  written  is  ea^  to  detmmine.  The  Exile  ia  ao 
far  in  the  past  tluw  it  is  not  even  mentioned.  The 
temple,  to  t^e  rebuilding  of  which  Haggai  needed 
to  exhort  the  people,  is  already  restored:  the 
sacrificial  ritual  is  bang  carried  on  within  it 
(1>*  3>-  >*).  The  offenders  whom  Malaohi  rebukea 
are  the  laity  who  do  not  aapport  the  eetabliahed 
ritual  {V^),  and  the  prieata  who  bring  it  into 
contempt  through  their  careleseneas  (l***).  On 
the  other  hand,  Judah  is  still  under  the  civil 

remment  of  a  Persian  satrap  (ma '  thy  governor,' 
cf.  Ha«  II,  Neh  ^  12»),  and  the  tiQe  'great 
khig,'  which  Malaohi  apphes  [V*)  to  J*,  may  bo 
borrowed  from  the  official  style  of  that  court.  A 
comparison  of  the  abuses  which  the  book  attacks, 
and  the  refotma  whioh  it  advocatea  with  '^*~  — 


*  For  the  oootnotfan  it  Is  posslbla  and  cnitamaiy  to  sjipwl  to 
tha  fkot  that  Uw  nam*  of  the  mothar  of  Heiekiab  is  (l*«a  as  •TQ 
In  2K  18>,  and  aam^H^t^iBtOh  W.  But,  sinos 
Abi}ah  miut  ba  ttioilatad  'J"  is  tathar,' this  tar  asalosr  mmld 
require  that  jra&uAiahoaldlia  nad«na,iiol'HMBMMSii(<r  «( 
J'V  bat '  J"  1*  meMen«er.' 

t  Its  mdintr  U  i>  x«fi  tha  wort  o(  J" by  the 

liaad  of  HU  mesaenger. 

t  'Quem  Etdnm  aoribam,  lagisqaa  d 
mtalt'WntfaUe  <•  diMMst  yrqmta^ 
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which  are  mentioned  in  the  histories  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  clearly  proves  a  very  similar  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  commntiity.  Legislators  and 
prophet  have  alike  to  protest  against  snch  abuses 
as  neglect  of  the  sacred  dues,  irregular  sacrifices, 
and  intermarriage  with  foreign  women.  *  So 
similar  is  the  whole  situation  that  Malachi  must 
have  been  nearly  contemporaneous  with  those 
reformers. 

Opinion,  however,  is  stiU  divided  as  to  whether 
Malachi  prepared  tiie  way  by  word  for  the  later 
legislative  acts  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  or  whether 
he  supplemented  and  enforced  the  work  which 
these  tegon.  In  the  former  case,  the  book  must 
have  been  written  before  B.C.  458,  the  date  of 
Ezra's  arrival  in  Jerusalem  ;  in  the  latter,  either 
shortlv  before  or  after  B.C.  432,  when  Nehemiah's 
second  visit  to  that  city  took  place.  The  question 
cannot  be  decided  with  certainty.  But  the  manner 
in  which  intermarriage  with  foreigners  is  con- 
demned as  a  sin,  not  Moiinst  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law,  but  M^inst  J^s  relation  as  Father  to 
His  people  (2'*^),  agrees  best  with  a  time  before 
Ezra  had  legislated  on  the  subject  (cf.  OTJC*  p. 
427,  n.  2).  Malachi  also  connects  those  foreign 
marriages  with  the  prevalence  of  divorce,  as 
though  the  one  cansM  the  other.  Such  a  con- 
nexion seems  more  likely  at  a  time  when  foreign 
intermarriage,  being  novd,  was  causing  many  to 
put  away  t£eir  native  wives,  than  at  the  period 
when  Ezra  found  it  a  settled  practice  among  his 
people.  The  terms  also  in  which  the  governor  is 
alluded  to  (1*  ye  treat  3'  as  ye  would  not  treat  the 
Persian  satrap)  lose  half  their  force  if  the  position 
was  occupied  not  by  a  foreigner  but  by  Nehemiah. 

A  more  uncertam  means  of  dating  the  book  is 
found  in  its  information  about  the  detuls  of  ritnaL 
Thus  the  priests  are  regarded  as  the  sons  of  Levi 
(2*- '  3*),  not  of  Aaron.  This  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  book  was  written  from  the  standpoint  o^ 
D,  and  before  the  Priestly  Code  had  degraded  thd 
Levites  into  a  subordinate  position  towards  the 
sons  of  Aaron.  On  the  other  hand,  the  command 
to  offer  tithes  in  the  temple  (3^°),  presumably  for 
the  support  of  the  officiating  Levites,  agrees  more 
closely  with  the  rule  of  P  (Nu  18>^-)  tiian  with 
that  of  D  (Dt  14''''-),  which  commands  the  giver  to 
share  them  at  home  with  the  Levites  and  the  poor. 
This  may  mark  the  tnmsition  from  the  earlier  to 
the  later  piactioe— a  transition  which  vras  made 
easier  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  community  was 
tile  city,  all  the  Levites  were  attached  to  the 
temple.  The  priest  is  still  the  exponent  of  the 
law  (2^) ;  after  the  promulgation  of  P  he  was  only 
its  servant-t  Were  we  less  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  Edom  at  this  period,  the  opening  section  (l'"*}, 
wiUi  its  reference  to  the  condition  of  that  people, 
would  furnish  the  best  means  of  determining  the 
exact  date. 

iiL  CJoNDinoNs  phksttpposkd  by  thk  Book.— 
The  condition  of  the  people  was  enough  to  cause 
grave  anxiety.  They  had  suffered  from  drought 
and  locusts  (3'°'-).  The  revolts  of  Egypt  against 
Persia,  which  were  quickened  by  news  of  Persia's 
waning  strength  in  Asia  Minor,  must  have  entailed 
heavy  milita^  requisitions  on  Palestine  for  the 
support  of  the  armies  which  were  sent  against 
the  rebels.  Men  were  losing  heart.  They  had 
aacriiiced  something  when,  at  the  bidding  of  their 
religious  leaders,  they  returned  from  Babylon. 
They  had  expected  that  the  holy  land  would 
repu'  those  sacrifices,  and  instead  it  was  demand- 
ing utrger.  The  glowing  visions  of  Deutero-Isaiah, 
some  of  which  were  dangeronsly  material  in  them- 

•OLHsl  V-Uwith  I7ehlOM*U»M.andlI>lSI*'U-wtth  Sir 
«l  Up.  iMt  N«b  10"  ISM. 

t  Jae  m  sdeqMts  itrtenmrt  ol  Um  whIloiM  btlwsia  WslsiJil, 
O      P,  d.  W.  B.  Siiiitb,  (»V0*  «a6  O. 


selves,  and  were  further  mateiialized  in  the  popular 
mind,  did  not  correspond  with  the  stem  reaiitiea 
of  Jerusalem.  Haggai  had  believed  (2'°'-)  the*\ 
cause  of  their  misery  to  be  their  negligence  in/ 
the  restoration  of  the  temple,  and  ha4  promisedj 
J^s  return  on  the  completion  of  the  work.  But 
the  temple  was  rebuilt,  and  everything  remained 
as  before,  which,  to  men  who  hod  hoped  for  so 
much,  must  have  appeared  worse  than  before. 
Men  were  beginning  to  ask  for  proofs  of  that 
divine  love  of  which  they  heard  so  often,  but  of 
which  they  thought  that  they  saw  so  little  (1^). 
They  were  debating,  though  not  yet  openly, 
whether  it  were  not  better,  after  all,  to  become 
like  the  heathen  among  whom  they  lived  (3"""). 
And,  where  such  ideas  were  even  oeing  debated 
among  the  better  minds  of  the  nation,*  the  less 
religious  must  have  already  bwnn  to  show  their 
discouragement,  and  to  cast  off  those  distinctive 
forms  which  separated  Jndah  from  the  other 
nations.  (The  pnests,  as  a  rule,  were  slovenly  in 
their  pertSrinanoe  of  the  rituaL^  That  it  was  a 
weary  form  (1")  they  expressed  oy  their  careless- 
ness of  its  requirements  more  eloquently  than  by 
words.  The  laity,  miserable,  heartless,  and  copy- 
ing their  religious  leaders,  were  inclined  to  stint 
their  sacrifices  (V*),  and  to  withhold  their  dues 
(3^).  And  the  increasing  practice  of  intermarriage 
with  foreign  women  (2>^^'),  itself  both  sign  and 
cause  of  a  slackening  devotion  to  the  God  of  Israel, 
was  sapping  their  family  life  and  helping  to  merge 
the  people  into  the  surrounding  paganism.  It  la 
this  condition  which  Malachi  ftusea;  and  he  ia 
prophet  enough  to  see  the  root  from  whioh  all  the 
rest  springs.  Their  religious  life  is  weak,  their 
spiritual  vision  dim.  And  this  weakmed  reiigiont 
life  is  affecting  their  moral  and  social  condition,  as 
well  as  their  religious  practice.  It  is  causing  them 
at  once  to  make  light  of  marriage,  and  ton^leot 
ritual,  vj^he  people  must  return  to  J'iS')!^  T'^^X 
need  a  quickened  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  divine 
favour.  For  that  would  bring  with  it  a  different 
judgment  of  life.  To  be  written  in  (zod's  book  of 
remembrance,  to  belong  to  God,  would  make  many 
ills  in  life  toleraUe  (Z™'-).  To  return  to  J'  would 
make  impossible  their  frequent  divorce,  which  at 
present  is  rendering  God  deaf  to  their  pravera  (2'*). 
If  the  prophet  seems  to  write  as  though  tne  whole 
content  ot  repentance  consisted  in  the  dne  pay- 
ment of  Levitical  tithes  (TP),  and  so  makes  the 
return  to  J'  shallow,  one  mnst  join  with  that  his 
idea  of  the  priesthood  in  iteeu  and  in  its  work. 
The  gloiy  of  the  priests  of  olden  time  was  in  his 
eves  their  moral  dignity.  His  representation  of 
tnat  past  may  be  very  far  from  what  the  historical 
books  and  tne  earlier  propheta  show  it  to  hare 
been.  But  this  only  makes  Bfalachi's  ideal  (2*) 
the  more  striking.  And  he  expects  that,  when  J* 
has  purified  the  recreant  class,  the  first  r«snlt  will 
be  uiat  they  will  offer  offerings  in  righteousness 
(3*).  The  priests  represent  to  him  a  moral  and 
spiritual  force  in  the  community.  That  men 
starve  them  by  withholding  their  tithee,  is  a 
proof  that  they  are  not  interested  in  the  ideals 
which  the  priests  represent.  That  the  clergy  in 
any  community  are  underpaid,  does  often  mean 
that  men  are  not  interested  in  religion.  And  a 
prophet  may  point  to  the  outward  fact  as  a  sign 
of  tne  inward  cause.  What  redeems  Malachi  from 
even  the  suspicion  of  formalism  in  this  respect  is 
his  high  appreciation  of  the  services  offerea  to  J* 
beyond  the  umita  of  Palestine  (1").  On  any  inter- 
pretation t  that  verse  impliea  that  temple  and 
•  One  mut  undantud  the  doubta  ot  V*^  u  belag  those 
which  'th«j tbat teand  Hm  Lobd'  mn  attsrlag among  them- 
■•Itm. 

t  Two  IntarprataMona  an  powlble.  Aoooidiiv  to  one,  th* 
v«n«iiMaii(t£at«T«n  thoas  aacriflots  whioh  the  heathen  offei 
to  tMr  aura  dattiaa  ondar  tha  naoias  at  TIabnu,  Odiia,  Jots 
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priestljood,  sacrifice  and  tithes,  are  not  an  essential 
to  a  spiritual  worship.  But  the  prophet  has  lo 
deal  with  the  facts  before  him.  He  is  a  man  to 
whom  the  es.sence  of  all  religion  consists  in  its 
spiritual  and  ethical  elements.  But  he  not  only 
finds  a  sacramental  system  in  existence  among  his 
people  ;  he  also  recognizes  its  power  as  a  factor  in 
the  religious  life  of  any  people.  Such  a  system 
both  represents  and  educates  their  spiritual  life. 
And  Malaclii  is  one  among  the  many  who  have 
tried  to  correlate  those  two  truths,  instead  of 
denying  one  in  the  interests  of  the  other. 

iv.  Characteristics  of  the  Book  ;  its  Atti- 
TUDB  to  Ritual,  etc. — Undoubtedly,  what  charac- 
terizes this  book  as  contrasted  with  the  earlier 
proi)hetic  literature  is  the  high  value  which  it 
sets  upon  a  correct  observance  of  ritual. 

But  It  has  never  been  sufficiently  recognized 
that  Malachi's  attitude  to  the  priestly  ritual 
differs  from  that  of  the  earlier  prophets,  just  because 
the  work  of  these  had  not  failed  to  produce  some 
result.  It  may  still  be  considered  a  question  open 
for  further  discussion,  how  far  the  rites  with  which 
Hosea  found  himself  face  to  face  in  Israel  were 
the  outcome  of  a  faith  which,  though  once  purer, 
had  degenerated  through  contact  with  a  heatlien 
surrounding,  and  how  far  they  were  the  natural 
expression  of  the  faith  of  a  people  which  was  still 
at  a  low  stage  of  religious  development.  In  either 
case  that  system,  because  it  embodied  and  so 
perpetuated  a  debasing  idea  of  J",  was  abhorrent 
to  the  prophet,  who  himself  held  a  purer  faith. 
And  he  called  on  bis  people  before  all  else  'to 
take  with  them  words.'  He  urged  them  to  realize 
that  higher  conception  of  J"  which  he  himself  had 
won.  The  first  eflfect  of  such  a  thought  of  their 
God  would  be  to  make  impossible  some  of  the 
grosser  elements  in  their  ritual.  Men  who  thought 
of  God  as  Hosea  did,  would  give  up  kissing  calves 
as  a  means  of  worship.  But,  as  a  second  effect, 
whether  the  prophet  recognized  it  or  not,  a  people 
who  had  gained  this  clearer  thought  of  J"  would 
embody  it  in  a  ceremonial  which  would  be  com- 
petent to  express  it.  Israel  went  into  exile  and 
so  lost  the  position  in  which  this  might  liave  been 
done.  But  .Judali  did  in  some  measure  accept  the 
prophetic  teaching  about  J'  and  their  relation  to 
Him.  And  in  the  law  and  the  ritual  they  sought 
to  embody  and  perpetuate  those  ideas.  Ezekiel, 
himself  a  prophet,  formulated  a  legislation.  It 
may  be  impossible  to  determine  which  forms  in 
the  ritual  are  common  to  heathenism  and  to 
Judaism.  What  is  certain  is  that  all  the  forms 
were  remoulded  and  coloured  by  the  spirit  of 
Judah's  religion.  Now  to  a  law  and  a  ceremonial, 
which  were  framed  to  express,  however  inade- 
quately, such  ideas,  a  later  prophet  like  Malachi 
was  compelled,  by  his  very  vision  of  the  truths 
which  forms  express,  to  assume  an  attitude  different 
from  the  attitude  which  the  earlier  prophets 
assumed  to  the  ritual  of  their  time.  Any  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  fulfil  the  demands  of 
this  law,  unless  that  neglect  was  due  to  the  people 
finding  the  law  inadequate  to  express  their  re- 
ligious faith,  must  appear  to  the  prophet  a  failure 
to  appropriate  through  obedience  to  the  ritual 
that  luderstanding  ot  J^s  will  which  the  ritual 
conveyed  to  the  worshippers.  As  Malachi  is 
diligent  to  show,  the  disobieaienoe  of  his  time  was 
the  outcome  of  a  lowered  morality,  not  of  a  dearer 
spiritual  vision.  And  he  maintained  the  worth  of 
the  temple-service  in  the  interests  of  the  spiritual 
relieion  of  which  that  service  was  the  expression. 

The  prophet,  however,  is  no  creator.  Satisfied 

ato.,  m  really  offered  to  the  one  and  only  Ood.  Aoaording  to 
another,  it  relen  to  the  already  wldel)  soaitered  Jem  ot  the  di«- 
penion,  who,  la  the  maiqr  land*  ot  Ouir  ezil*,  are  offering  to  J" 
■orifloM,  vtdoh  an  port  tbooi^  beyond  the  hdy  land. 


with  the  ideas  in  which  be  had  been  educated,  and 
their  stereotyped  expression  in  the  ritual,  be 
models  his  very  style  on  that  of  earlier  prophets. 
He  is  tbe  preserver  of  the  past  rather  than  a 
creator  for  uie  future.  By  his  whole  mental  atti- 
tude he  represented  what  was  necessary  for  the 
period  in  which  his  activity  falls.  He  belongs  to 
an  age  which  had  to  retain  rather  than  to  create, 
to  impress  on  men,  through  institutions  and  ritual, 
ideas  which  had  been  conceived  in  the  sore  travail 
of  preceding  controversies.  Ideals  in  this  world  of 
men  need  to  be  expressed  in  institutions  as  well 
as  in  words,  if  they  are  to  influence  not  only  a 
select  few  but  a  whole  generation,  and,  above  all,  if 
they  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  following  genera- 
tions. And,  since  men  are  influenced  by  uncon- 
scious habits  as  well  as  by  conscious  convictions, 
great  religious  truths  must  create  forms  which 
touch  the  whole  life  of  a  community.  Probably, 
at  that  period  of  the  national  history,  when  Judah 
had  been  reduced  to  a  community  of  humble  men, 
and  when  so  many  of  its  purely  secular  hopes  had 
disappeared,  the  ntanost  it  could  accomplish  was 
to  maintain  the  ground  already  won,  to  cling  to 
the  ideas  already  learned,  and  to  continue  institu- 
tions which  were  fitted  to  be  the  home  of  souls  in 
the  after  generations,  the  birthplace  for  larger 
ideals  in  more  fruitful  years.  To  undervalue  uie 
law  is  easy ;  to  appraise  it  is  a  much  harder  t^sk. 
Yet  the  law  kept  a  kingless  people  together 
through  several  centuries.  The  truths  it  embodied 
made  Judtea  almost  unione  in  resisting  the  dis- 
integrating influence  of  the  Hellenic  spirit.  The 
ideals  which  it  represented  produced  men  who 
were  capable  of  accepting  the  higher  ideals  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  becoming  the  founders  of  His 
Church.  At  the  period  when  his  countrymen  ran 
grave  risk  of  losing  their  hold  on  this  ntual  and 
all  it  contained  for  them  and  their  desoendantp, 
Malachi  lent  his  whole  influence  to  maintain  ita 
power.  To  him,  however,  it  continued  to  be  valu- 
able because  of  the  expression  it  gave  to  spiritual 
realities  and  the  support  it  afforded  the  moral  life. 
And  if  the  Judaism  of  the  silent  centuries  grew 
often  formal  in  its  reverence  for  the  law  as  law 
and  for  the  ritual  as  ritual,  this  was  due  as  much 
to  their  forgetfulness  as  to  their  memory  of  the 
message  they  had  received  from  the  prophet.  The 
exhortation  which  falls  near  the  end  of  the  book, 
■  to  remember  the  law  of  Moses,'  became  dangerous 
so  soon  as  the  minds  of  men  grew  unspiritual;  but 
what  truth  is  not  dangerous  t 

This  attitude  to  the  law  explains  in  part  the 
high  value  which  Malachi  sets  on  the  priesthood. 
It  is  no  longer  the  prophets  but  the  priests  who 
are  the  messengers  of  J  (27).  It  is  they  who  must 
first  be  purified  by  J^s  visitation,  in  order  that 
they  may  then  direct  the  people  (S"-).  Their 
o£Bue  and  work  are  set  in  an  ideal  and  beantUul 
light.  But  the  prophetic  period  is  so  far  behind 
tms  teacher,  and  its  fresh  creative  life  so  dead, 
that,  when  he  thinks  of  the  possibility  of  a  new 
revelation  of  J",  the  medium  of  that  revelation  is 
no  longer  a  man  whose  lips  God  should  touch  with 
pure  fire.  It  is  that  one  of  the  prophets  of  the 
past  who  did  not  die,  and  whom  J^  should  restore 
to  His  people's  necessity  {^f").  But  this  expecta- 
tion has  a  aeeper  root  than  the  higher  estimate  of 
ritual  and  so  of  priesthood  can  explain.  It  is 
allied  to  the  hope  which  the  prophet  cherished  for 
the  future,  in  which  he  divergea  most  widely  fr""" 
the  early  prophets.  When  Judah  became  a_  de- 
pendent satrapv,  and  its  rojral  house  fell  Jnto 
msignificance,  the  Messianic  figure  of  the  Davwie 
king  naturally  and  inevitably  disappeared.  _  But 
the '  Buffering  servant '  has  also  passed  out  of  sight  i 
the  priestly  figure  has  equally  gone.  Judah  has 
lost  oonfiaenoe  ia  her  destiny  and  her  mission 
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It  is  not  out  of  the  people  itself  that  any  deliverer 
or  new  spring  of  life  is  expected,  even  by  its 
prophets.  Malachi  believes  that  a  deliverer  shall 
come,  that  Judah  still  has  a  mission,  that  J'  has 
not  forsaken  His  people.  But  he  expects  that  the 
messenger  of  the  covenant,  who  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  J'  Himself,  shall  appear  in  the  tem- 
ple to  renew  all  things.  The  Messiah  is  not  thought 
of  as  having  his  roots  in  the  soil,  he  has  lost  all 
essential  relation  to  the  people  whom  he  comes  to 
deli  ver,  he  is  less  a  gift  than  an  emanation  from  J'. 

This  altered  hope  witnesses  to  an  altered  con- 
ception of  God  and  of  His  relation  to  men. 
Tliat  hard  deism,  into  which  Hebrew  theology 
was  always  liable  to  degenerate,  is  showing  it- 
self afresh,  and  now  in  the  minds  of  the  prophets. 
Persian  thought,  with  its  dualism  and  its  idea  of 
the  impurity  of  matter,  fostered  the  tendency.  The 
popular  conception  of  the  connexion  between  guilt 
and  physical  calamity  ministered  to  it  in  a  com- 
munity which  was  always  in  distress.  J'  was  con- 
ceived as  so  far  separated  from  men  that  any 
revelation  from  Him  was  increasingly  thought  of 
as  ab  extra,  and  not  through  the  inner  life  of  man. 
He  must  send  His  angels  or  Elijah,  if  the  people's 
life  is  to  be  guided  by  Him.  Such  a  conception 
wns  certain  to  have  further  results.  So  long  as 
prophecy  lived  with  its  witness  to  the  God,  who  is 
not  only  beyond  all  men's  thought  but  who  is 
present  with  and  in  their  highest  thought,  so  long 
as  prophecy  founded  the  appeal  of  religion  on  the 
moral  and  spiritual  instincts  of  men,  by  which 
they  were  related  to  their  God,  there  was  little 
danger  from  sacerdotalism.  The  ritual  existed,  but 
it  was  construed  as  the  outward  expression  and 
satisfaction  of  those  instincts.  But  when  the 
people,  impotent,  conscious  of  guilt,  came  to  think 
of  J'  as  so  far  removed  from  them  that  any  message 
from  Him  must  be  an  importation  from  without, 
and  must  be  guaranteed,  when  old  and  long  present 
by  tradition,  when  new  by  miracle,  they  were  sure 
to  fall  into  a  material  idea  of  divine  grace. 

It  is  only  the  beginning  and  the  first  causes  of 
such  a  state  of  things  wnich  are  to  be  found  in 
Malachi.  The  conflicting  ideas  seem  to  struggle  in 
bis  mind.  He  can  write  of  J'  as  receiving  an  accept- 
able worship  beyond  the  limits  of  the  holy  land, 
and  so  can  forecast  the  worship  '  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.'  But  already  the  people  are  no  longer 
thought  of  as  the  children  of  J':  only  a  select 
class  among  them  dare  so  to  think  of  themselves 
(1"  ).  And,  though  that  class  ought  to  be  moral 
and  spiritual  guides  to  the  people,  it  is  not  this 
qualiflcation  but  their  being  descendants  of  Levi 
which  gives  them  that  position.  Now  the  more 
that  idea  gained  on  men's  minds,  the  more  also 
would  the  ritual  be  thought  of  as  able  of  itself 
to  maintain  divine  favour.  The  grace  of  J'  which 
men  need,  and  the  covenant  which  is  life  and 
peace,  must  be  mediated  to  them  through  a  system 
which  was  wholly  outside  of  tlicm,  and  which 
based  its  validity  less  on  its  app>eal  to  their 
spiritual  nature,  and  more  on  its  being  an  arbi- 
trary' regulation  from  which  they  did  not  dare  to 
deviate.  Again,  it  was  only  when  this  conception 
of  the  relation  between  God  and  man  formed  the 
medium  through  which  men  approached  it,  that 
the  command  to  remember  the  law  of  Moses  (4*'-) 
grew  dangerous.  The  living  word  of  prophecy, 
with  its  underlying  conviction  of  Go<rs  presence  in 
and  with  the  sold  of  man,  was  delivered  from 
literalism.  One  great  prophet  could  and  did  criti- 
cize the  doctrine  of  another,  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  spirit  could  dare  to  touch  the  letter  of  the 
word.  Micah  could  urge  how  the  temper  of  the 
people  of  Jenisalem  made  them  grossly  abuse 
miah's  promise  of  the  security  of  Mount  Zion. 


A  prophet  could  base  his  appeal  on  the  witness  of 
the  spirit  in  those  to  whom  he  spoke.  But,  when 
the  soul  of  man  was  thought  of  as  wholly  alienated 
fiom  God,  with  no  essential  relation  to  Him,  and 
only  brought  into  relation  with  divine  truth  by  an 
outward  mediation,  there  grew  up  a  hard  theory 
of  inspiration.  The  revelation  from  God  was  a 
deposit  of  faith  and  a  rule  of  practice  which  could 
not  change.  The  law  of  Moses  became  the  medi- 
ator between  God  and  man  ;  and  the  prophet  was 
transformed  into  the  scribe.  An  especial  interest 
must  always  attach  to  the  Book  of  Malachi;  be- 
cause both  conceptions  of  God  and  His  dealing 
with  man  are  there,  and  the  prophet  seems  hardly 
conscious  of  their  antagonism.  But  the  less 
spiritual  one  was  the  easier  to  hold,  and  was 
favoured  by  many  circumstances.  Despite  several 
protests  from  Judaism  itself,  of  which  the  Book  of 
Jonah  is  the  most  beautiful  example,  it  triumphed 
over  the  higher.  And  Malachi  stands  at  the  be- 
ginning of  that  long  and  swift  decline,  which  finally 
separated  J"  and  His  people  by  so  wide  a  gulf  that 
official  Judaism  ended  by  rejecting  the  very  idea 
of  the  Incarnation  as  blasphemy  against  God. 

The  literary  style  of  the  book  is  peculiar  to  itself 
among  the  prophetic  literature.  Malachi  does  not 
attempt  the  rhetorical  development  of  a  great 
principle,  in  the  way  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  Deutero-Isaiah.  In  part  this  is  caused  by  the 
difference  in  subject  and  in  aim.  The  writer  is 
applying  principles  to  the  details  of  life.  But  the 
style  is  strictly  dialectic.  The  writer  states  his 
thesis,  a  principle  or  an  accusation.  Over  against 
that  he  sets  an  objection,  which  he  may  have 
heard  urged  against  it,  or  which  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  people  he  believes  to  be  present  in  their 
minds.  After  this  he  proves  and  elaborates  the 
truth  of  what  he  began  by  asserting.  If  these 
addresses  were  ever  delivered  in  public,  the  audi- 
ences must  have  been  very  dissimilar  to  those 
which  faced  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa.  On  the 
ground  that  the  style  seems  that  of  a  man  who 
developed  his  ideas  in  writing,  several  editors  of 
the  book  have  concluded  that  the  author  from  the 
first  circulated  bis  message  to  his  people  by  writing. 
A  more  accurate  description  would  be  to  name  it 
the  style  of  the  schools,  and  to  see  in  it  the 
beginning  of  the  method  of  exposition,  which 
afterwards  became  universal  in  the  schools  and 
synagogues  of  Judaism. 

V.  Analysis  of  the  Coktksts. — The  book  is 
divided  into  four  chapters  in  the  English  version, 
which  in  this  respect  follows  the  printed  editions 
of  the  LXX,  Peshitta,  and  Vulgate ;  the  Hebrew 
text  unites  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  into  one. 
According  to  its  subject-matter  it  falls  into  the 
following  seven  sections  : — 

fl)  1".  Men  are  aetdiif!  for  the  proof  of  the  reality  of 
love  toward  their  nation.  Malachi  findf  the  proof  in  hitttorr, 
and  especially  in  the  differing  hii^torieE  of  Kdom  and  Judab. 
Bocanee  Jehovah  bated  Edom  that  nation  ban  mffered  and  will 
Buffer  more  in  the  immediate  future,  so  that  Judah  through 
Beeini;  tlieir  fate  will  leam  to  adcnowledge  the  eoverelgn  love 
of  their  Ood.» 

(2 1  i'i-2''.  J"  had  a  right  to  expect  a  return  for  Hie  love  <!''). 
Instead,  those  who  were  nearest  Him  among  the  people,  the 
priests,  oflEer  a  scant  and  wejiry  worship,  the  perfunctorines8 
of  which  proves  their  indifference  to  His  claim  '='■).  The 
result  ie  that  the  laity  are  oflerinp  their  worst  at  the  altar 
instead  of  their  l>est  f  1 '  *•).  The  whole  ritual  has  prrown  value- 
less ;  but.  though  It  should  cease,  a  worship  acceptable  to  J" 
will  not  come  to  an  end  (I'ti'.  i.  For  their  neplect  iiuiiishment 
will  fall  on  the  priesthood  ;  it  has  already  iK't'iin  to  full  t  (2'-'). 
Their  indifference  to  ritual  was  at  once  siijn  and  cjiuse  of  a 
moral  corruption.  The  priests  were  appointed  to  he  examples 
of  righteous  life,  and  so  liuides  to  the  people.  lint  thev  have 
abused  their  position,  to  the  ruin  of  many.  And  their  office  has 
already  become  confemptible  li'-'). 

(3)  The  guilt  of  those  who  marry  foreign  women 

•Contrast  Am  it-. 

t  Ttie  terma  of  that  punishment  are  not  quite  clear  in  2'. 
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Buch  a  marriage  la  a  profanintr  of  J"'>  hoKneia.  It  has  broa|(fat 
about  an  increaM  of  divonse,  with  the  miaery  and  moral  laxi^ 
which  that  produce*.  Becauie  of  this,  thi-ir  prayers  are  un- 
heard, though  they  entreat  the  taTour  of  Jehovah  with  tear*. 

(4)  2i^~3^.  Men  are  doubting  whether  there  ia  any  righteous 
(ovemor  of  tbi  world  (2i7).  Malachi  propheaiea  the  appearanoe 
of  J"'s  messenger  to  prepare  Uis  way,  and  of  the  meswn^r  of 
the  covenant  (who  may  be  J"  Himseii)  (81).  But  the  ooming  of 
the  L.0RD,  for  which  the  people  long,  wiU  be  a  coming  to  Judg. 
ment  in  Judah  (33),  He  must  begin  His  sifting  work  among 
the  temple  priesthood  (Sf  ),  and  (rom  them  pass  to  judge  the 
moral  errors  of  the  nation  (3^X 

(5)  s^-i^X*  "^le  people  are  now  mora  ditaotly  addressed. 
They  are  sulTering  from  (amine,  drought,  and  locusts.  These 
are  the  judgments  of  J"  on  them  for  haring  withheld  His  dues. 
If  they  bring  their  tithes,  He  will  otrrtalnly  pour  out  on  them 
the  abundance  they  have  lacked. 

(6)  Si>-44.  The  prophet  returns  to  the  root  of  all  other 
laxity,  to  the  oomplaint  that  It  is  useless  to  serve  J",  because 
He  does  not  care  for  His  aerranU.  Prosperity  is  not  following 
devotion.  Even  the  best  of  the  people  are  bN^ntng  to  whisper 
aroonfT  themselves  doubts  Uke  these  (3U-1>>1  They  need  not 
despair.  J"  Is  regarding  them,  and  before  Him  the  names  of 
those  who  fear  Him  are  Inscribed  for  eternal  remembrance 
(gis-it).  The  day  of  sifting  ia  again  promised,  though  here  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  sltung  is  within  the  nation  between  the 
righteous  remnant  and  the  apostatizing,  or  wheUier  by  the 
ungodly  are  meant  those  who  are  beyond  Judaism  (t^'*).  The 

£rophet  adds  a  Deuteronomic  exhortation  to  remember  the 
lonUc  law  (4<). 

(7)  4».  The  promise  is  added  that  Elijah  will  reappear  on 
earth  to  heal  toe  divisions  among  the  people,  especially  to  fill 
the  cleft  between  the  ideals  of  the  old  and  new  generations. 
By  his  means  tb*  threatened  ouise  will  be  averted.! 

The  Book  of  Malachi  is  directly  or  indirectlT 
quoted  in  the  NT  in  the  following  paasageR :  Mk 
!•  9>"-,  Lk  1",  Ro  9>». 

LiTBBATVBB.— Driver,  LOT*  1660.;  the  BiiMtmam  ol 
Oornill,  Sttack,  K«nig ;  Wlldeboer.  Lit.  d.  AT,  SIS,  XI ;  the 
oommenUiries  ol  Pooock,  1677  ;  Kehler,  1866 ;  Wellh.  iEL 
Prxph.)  1893;  Nowack  (in  Handtom.),  1897;  O.  A.  Smith 
'.Book  <tf  Tmlvt  ProphtU  ia '  Expositor's  Bible  ■),  1896 ;  ct.  also 
Btade,  BVI  U.  1289.;  W.  Boshms  in  ZATW  viL  aofl.:  J. 
Badunann,  AUIol.  UnttnuA.  UM,  pp.  106  H. 

A«  C.  USTklch 
HAL  ACHY.— The  form  adopted  by  both  AY 
and  RV  it  2  Es  1**  f or  the  name  of  the  prophet 
Malachi. 

MALCAH  (o;^).— 1.  The  eponvm  of  a  Benjamite 
famUy,  1  Ch  8*  (B  MsXxdf,  A  MeXviA).  S.  '  Mal- 
cam '  occurs  as  a  proper  name  in  RVm  of  2  S  12", 
where  David  '  took  the  crown  of  k^q  (AY  and  R V 
'their  king')  from  off  his  head.'  LXX  B  has 
MeXyiX  roS  fiairiKlut  odrOr,  A  om.  McXyiX.  Wellh. 
and  Driver  consider  that  the  tme  reading  is  prob. 
0^79  Milcom,  the  snfiBx  d  -r-  '  thehr '  having  no 
proper  antecedent  in  the  context  (bat  see  Kirk- 
patrick  in  Camb.  BiUe,  ad  loc). 

In  Zeph  1*  ('  that  swear  by  the  LOBS  and  that 
swear  by  oj^ ')  AY  and  RV  both  give '  Malc(h)am ' 
as  a  proper  name,  RVm  has '  their  king.'  Here, 
again,  in  all  probability,  we  ought  to  point  ok^ 
(so  Wellh.  and  Nowack,  following  Luc.  UtKv6ii). 
Davidson,  upon  the  whole,  prefers  the  spelling 
Of'jt)  'their  king,'  but  adds  that  'it  is  possible 
that  Malcham  is  merely  another  pronanei*tion  of 
Milcom,  meaning  Moledi.' 

In  Am  I"  both  AY  and  RY  (without  any  mar- 
pnal  alternative)  read  '  their  king  (o;^)  shall  go 
into  captivity'  (LXX  oi  /ScurtXttt  oMji),  but  Aq., 
Symm.,  Theod.,  Pesh.,  and  Yulg.  all  imply  a 
reading  o^TP,  which  boUi  Driver  and  Nowack  are 
inclinea  to  adopt.  This  verse  £rom  Amos  is 
borrowed  by  Jeremiah,  practioi^y  unaltered,  in 
a  prophecy  against  the  Ammonites,  Jer  49*,  where 
AY  has  'their  king,'  AVm  'Meloom,'  RY  'Mal- 
cam,'  RVm  *  their  king.'  Here,  as  well  as  in  v.>, 
where  texts  and  margins  of  AY  and  RY  are  the 
same  aa  in  v.*  we  ought  probably  to  point  okj^. 
In  both  verses  of  Jer  tne  reading  of  B  is  MeXxiX, 
in  v.*  A  has  M<Xxi^  See,  further,  art.  Molech. 

J.  A.  Selbis. 

*  The  uncertainty  ol  meaning  in  t<  makes  it  a  Uttia  donbttal 
lo  which  secUon  that  vetae  should  be  assigned. 

t  It  is  a  recent  ioggestion  ol  Nowack  that  tbais  last  Tones 
M«  a  later  addition  to  tb*  original  ptopbaej. 


■ALCHIAH  (n;?^  and  in;«S?  'J'  is  king,'  see 
Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Kama,  118  ff.;  M«Xx<ot).— 1.  A 

Sriest,  the  father  of  Paahhnr,  Jer  21'  S^',  same  as 
[alchijah  of  1  Ch  9",  Neh  11".  2.  A  member  of 
the  royal  family,  to  whom  belonged  the  pit-prison 
into  which  Jeremiah  was  let  down,  Jer  38*. 

HALCHIEL  (Vrs^fl  'El  is  king '(?)).— The 
eponym  of  an  Asherite  family,  Gn  46", Mu^^  (M«X- 
XiiiX),  1  Ch  7"  (B  MfXX«i},  A  MeXx«i}X).  The  gen- 
tilic  name  Malchielites  ('Vv';^?)  occurs  in  Nu  vBf*. 

G.  Buchanan  Gray  (Heb.  Proper  Names,  p.  206) 
thinks  that  ''wl'?,  judged  by  the  probable  ustory 
of  the  similar  name  n;;^,  was  perhaps  not  created 
or  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  earlier  than  the  7th 
cent.,  out  notes  that  it  was  in  verr  early  use 
(e.  B.C.  1600)  in  Canaan,  being  fonna  repeatedly 
in  the  Tel  el-Amama  letters.  (See  'Mflldli'  in 
Petrie,  Syria  and  Egvpt  from  the  Tell  El  Amaima 
Letter*,  p.  143,  and  cf.  Jastrow,  JBL  zL  120,  and 
Hommel,  AST  231,  233  f.  260  n.). 

J.  A.  Sblbix. 
MALCHIJAH  is  the  form  preferred  by  RY  as 
transliteration  of  n;;^Q,  although  in  two  instances 
it  has  Malchiah  (wb.  see). — L  A  descendant  of 
(^rshom,  1  Ch  6*  [Heb.»l.  2.  A  priest,  the  father 
of  Pashhur,  1  Ch  9",  Neh  11",  same  as  Malchiah 
of  Jer  21>  38>.  S.  Head  of  the  6th  course  of 
priests,  1  Ch  24*,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 4.  5.  Two  of  the  sons  of  Parosh  who 
had  married  foreign  wives,  Ezr  10"^.  called  in 
1  Es  9**  Helehias  and  Aslbiaa  respectively.  6.  Oaa 
of  the  sons  of  Harim  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife,  Ezr  10".  In  Neh  8"  he  is  mentioned  as 
taking  part  in  the  repairing  of  the  waU.  He  is 
called  in  1  Es  g**  Meloniaa.  7.  Malehiiah  the  son 
of  Rechab  repaired  the  dung-gate,  Neh  3'*.  8. 
(hie  of  the  guild  of  the  golaimiiths  who  helped 
to  repair  the  wall,  Neh  3*>.  9.  One  of  those  who 
stood  at  Ezra's  left  hand  at  the  reading  of  the 
law,  Neh  8'.  10.  One  of  those  who  sealed  the 
covenant,  Neh  10*,  probaUy  the  same  as  No.  2. 
11.  A  priest  who  took  part  in  the  ceremony  of 
dedicating  the  wall.  Neh  iSf.       J.  A.  Selbd. 

MALOmSAH  (an)p  '  Meleeh  ia  exalted '[T].  m 
Gray,  Heb.  Proper  Name*,  147j  B  UeXxupdfL,  A 
H^XV^U)*— Son  of  Jeooniah,  1  Ch  8>*. 

MALCHI-BHUA  {p^t^  'the  king  is  wealth'  w 
possibly  'Meleoh  is  wealth,'  Gray,  Heb.  Prop. 
Name*,  p.  146  f.;  in  1  8,  B  UtXxturi.  A  MtXxuroOs, 
McXxvwOe,  AY  Melohi-shna ;  in  1  Ch,  B  HtXx«<ro&t, 
McXx«uroCe,  A  MeXxuroGe ;  1  Ch  10*  M  M«Xx«r^<«). 
—The  third  son  of  Saul  (1  S  14*),  who  was  slain 
by  the  Philistines  at  Mt.  ClUboa  (1  S  81*,  1  Ch  10*). 
In  the  genealogical  lists  given  oy  the  dutmider 
Malchi-uiua's  name  oocurs  in  each  case  immedi- 
ately after  that  of  Jonathan,  bat  though  I  S  U** 
is  dearly  the  work  of  a  later  hand  (BP)  the  balaoM 
of  evidence  aeons  in  fayonr  of  its  tradition. 

J.  F.  STENNnra. 

1IALCHU8.— The  name  of  tiie  man  whose  right 
ear  Peter  cut  off  when  Jesos  was  arrested  (Jn  IS**, 
cf.  Mt  26*>,  Mk  14",  Lk  22").  He  was  the  personal 
servant  (rii>  SoCXor)  of  the  hi^  priest  (t.«.  prob- 
ably of  Caiaphas,  cf.  Jn  18"- **),  and  had  accom- 
panied tiie  soldiers  and  Jewish  officials  (▼.>*) 
under  the  lead  of  Judas.  He  had  a  kinsman  in 
the  same  service  (Jn  18**).  The  fact  that  St.  John 
alone  names  Malchus,  as  weU  as  Peter,  accords 
with  the  evangelist's  apparent  claim  (18"- ")  to  have 
been  known  to  the  high  priest,  and  is  one  of  many 
minute  historical  details  which  appear  in  his 
(Jospel.  Some  have  thought  that  prudential 
motives  kept  the  earlier  evangelists  from  ^vinjg 
the  names  of  the'  partiee,  but  this  ezplanati(Hi  is 
nnnecessaiy  and  improbable.    The  serrant  was 
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eridently  eager  to  cany  oat  his  master's  wish  to 
secare  Jesus,  and  was  therefore  struck  at  by  Peter. 
The  stroke  missed,  and  only  cut  otf  Malchus' 
ear  (ih-ior  (Mt),  inipuv  (Mk,  Jn),  and  oit  (Lk) 
are  synonymous ;  of.  Lk  22"  with  "  ;  and  consult 
Lobeck,  ad  Phryn.  p.  211).  It  could  not  have  been 
entirely  severed,  since  Jesus  '  touched  it  and  healed 
him.'  Jesus'  words  (Lk  22"),  'Suffer  ye  thus  far' 
{ioTt  tut  Todrov),  have  been  supposed  oy  some  to 
have  been  addressed  to  the  arresting  party  a«  a 
re9uest  not  to  bind  Him  until  He  haarepaired  the 
injury.  But  that  they  were  addreseea  to  Peter 
appears  from  the  preceding  word  '  answered,'  and 
from  the  fuller  account  in  Mt  and  Jn  (see  Meyer, 
ad  loc.).  It  has  been  noted  that  St.  Luke  the 
physician  alone  records  the  healing.*  The  name 
Malchus  (MdXxof,  a  grecised  form  from  the  root 
11^7)  was  common  in  different  forms  among  the 
Hebrews  and  neighbouring  peoples.  Cf.  ipSo,  1  Ch 
6«  Neh  10^"  12«,  Ezr  10*- "ij  LXX  MoJuix  or 
M oXo^.  There  were  Nabateean  kings  (Euting,  fTab. 
Inter.  63,  81ff ,  01)  of  this  name,  which  is  written  by 
Josephus  MdXxotor  Mdkix<»(=v'}'},  Dalman,  p.  104). 
It  was  the  name  also  of  the  philosopher  Porphyry, 
a  Syrian  by  birth  (cf.  DeL  ZeU.  /.  Luth.  Th.  1876). 

G.  T.  PUHVKS. 

■&LEFiCTOR.— The  Gr.  word  Kaxowoiit  occurs 
in  Jn  18"  (TR,  but  edd.  Kaxbr  rotwr),  where  it  is 
rendered  in  AV  '  malefactor ' ;  also  in  1  P  2^*-  *•  4", 
where  it  is  'evil  doer.'  KV  gives  'evil-doer'  in 
all  the  passages.  Again,  KcucoOpyot  is  in  AV  ren- 
dered ' malefactor'  in  Lk  23»-  »»■«»,  but  in  2  Ti  2» 
'  evil  doer ' ;  RV '  malefactor '  everywhere.  There 
is  no  difference  in  meaning  between  KaKoroiit  and 
xaKov/ryof,  and  there  is  none  between  'malefactor' 
and  '  evil-doer,'  but  this  ia  a  good  example  of  the 
care  of  the  NT  Revisers  to  express  the  same  Gr. 
word  always  by  the  same  £ng.  word.  Fuller, 
H(Uy  State,  203,  says,  '  Thus  Cranmer  (who  snb- 
Bcribed  to  Popery)  grew  valiant  afterwards,  and 
thnst  his  right  hand  which  subscribed  first  into  fire, 
■0  that  that  hand  d;^ ed  (as  it  were)  a  malefactonr 
wd  all  the  rest  of  hu  twdy  dyed  a  martyr.' 

J.  Hastinos. 

■ALICE,  HALICI0U8HE88.  —  Both  'malice' 
and  '  maliciousness '  have  become  restricted  in 
meaning  since  1611  to  a  special  form  of  wicked- 
ness. In  AV  of  NT  the  only  word  they  translate 
is  KaKla,  Le.  wickedness  of  any  kind,  '  the  vicious 
character  generally,'  as  Lightfoot  says,  or  as 
Wilson  [Christian  Dictionary,  1616)  describes  it, 
'  the  whole  pravity  and  naughtinee  of  sin.'  Other 
words  are  translated  '  malice '  in  the  Apocr.  as  /t^nt 
(Sir  27",  BV  'wrath'),  txfpa  (1  Mao  18«,  BV 
'  hatred '),  but  the  same  general  meaning  attaches 
to  the  word  there  also.  RV  generally  retains 
'malice'  and  ' maliciousness,'  but  prefers  '  wicked- 
ness' to  ' malice '  in  1  P  2',  and  to  ' maliciousness' 
in  1  P  2^ ;  and  wherever  in  the  Apocr.  the  Gr.  is 
icula  (Wis  12»»- »  16",  2  Mac  4«»)  rV  has  'wicked- 
ness.' The  Douay  Bible  translates  Is  40*  '  Speake 
to  the  hart  of  lemsalem,  and  cal  to  her ;  boBanse 
her  malice  is  accomplished,  her  iniquitie  is  for- 
given'; and  cf.  Hooker,  Bed.  Pol.  v.,  App.  1,  'It 
hath  been  ever  on  all  sides  confest  that  the  malice 
of  man's  own  heart  doth  harden  him  and  nothing 
else.'  Tindale's  tr.  of  Ja  I"  is  '  Wherfore  laye  a 
parte  all  fylthynes,  all  superfluite  of  malicious- 
nes ' ;  and  Hall,  Work*,  iL  17,  says,  '  Doe  thou 
that  in  us,  which  was  done  to  thee  lor  ns ;  cnt  off 
the  superfluitie  of  our  malicionsnesse,  that  we  may 
be  holy,  in,  and  by  thee,  which  for  ns  wert  content 
to  be  legally  impure.' 

The  adj.  malicioni  occurs  in  3  Jn 'I  will  re- 
member his  deeds  which  he  doeth,  prating  against 
ns  with  malicious  words'  (X67ott  wonj/xM,  BY  'with 

■On  the  difficulty  ot  admitting  the  hlstoriaily  ol  LDk**! 
■amtin^  ■••  Exfot.  Tim—,  x.  139, 188. 


wicked  words ') ;  and  a  few  times  in  Apoor.  (Ad. 
Est  13^',  Wis  1*,  2  Mao  &*).  Cf.  Hos  e«  Gov 
■  Galaad  is  a  cite  of  wicked  doers,  of  malicionc 
people  and  bloudshedders.'  For  the  adv.  '  malici- 
ously,' which  is  found  in  Sus  **,  2  Mao  14",  cf. 
Cotton,  CaMn'*  Itaiah  on  Is  40',  '  Now  the  Pro- 
phet enters  upon  a  new  argument,  for  he  lets  the 
people  alone,  which  made  no  use  neither  of  ad- 
monitions nor  threatenings  whatsoever,  in  i«gard 
th^  were  become  maliciously  desperate.' 

J.  Hastings. 
H&LLOTHI  ( trtSQ).— A  eon  of  Heman,  1  Cb  25"-  •>. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  and  five  of  the 
names  associated  with  it  are  really  a  fragment  of  a 
hymn  or  prayer  (see  Genealogy,  III.  23n. ;  and 
cf.  Kittel  in  SBOT,  and  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC* 
143n.).  In  LXX  B  has  UarM,  A  Utaluitl;  in 
T."  B  Uteaftl,  A  MtXXiftft. 

lULLOWB  {t/x)  maUHaJi,  AXi/ui,  ((A  <Xt/<^  htrlxe 
et  etrborum  eortiees). — Two  names  of  plants  in  Arab, 
are  derived  from  the  same  root  as  mall4ah : 

(1)  SfeHUeMyel^  the  'Jews'  mallow,'  Corchorvi 
olitoriut,  L.  'This  is  an  annual  herb  of  the  order 
TiliacecB,  with  oblong  -  ovate,  serrate  leaves,  the 
lower  teeth  of  the  leaves  tipped  with  long  bristles. 
It  bears  pods  8  to  4  in.  long.  The  mature  stem 
furnishes  the  fibre  so  well  known  in  commerce  as 
'  jute.'  The  immature  stem  and  leaves  are  tender 
and  sncoulent,  and  have  a  mucilaginous  j  nice,  which 
is  nutritions  like  that  of  the  mallow.  They  are 
extensively  used  in  the  East  as  a  pot-herb.  This 
plant  grows  only  in  well-watered  ground.  As  the 
context  of  the  only  passage  in  which  -  malUafi 
occurs  (Job  30*)  refers  to  dmert  places  and  plants, 
and  to  tiie  food  of  tiie  very  poorest  of  the  people, 
this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  plant  intended. 

(2)  MaUiUcK.  This  word  is  identical  with  mallHah 
In  form.  In  some  places  the  allied  form  mHUAl^  is 
used.  Both  are  pwular  names  for  the  Sea  Oraohe 
or  Sea  Purslane,  Atriplex  Halimui,  L.  RV  tr.  it 
'saltwort.'  It  is  a  perennial  shrub,  of  the  order 
Chenopodiaeeai,  with  silvery-white,  ovate,  obtuse 
leaves,  and  densely  spiked  flowers  in  a  tJiyrsoid- 
pyramidal  panicle.  The  plant  grows  in  salt 
marshes  along  the  eeaooast  and  in  the  interior. 
The  leaves  are  sour;  and  Dioecorides  says  that 
they  were  cooked  as  vegetables.  They  would  eer 
tamly  be  the  food  of  none  bat  the  poorest,  and 
well  snit  the  context.  CF.  E.  Post. 

■&LLUCH  (vSq).— 1.  A  Merarite,  ancestor  of 
Ethan,  1  Ch  V*  [Heb."],  LXX  HoXi^x.  2.  One  of 
the  sons  of  Bam  who  had  married  a  foreign  wif & 
Ezr  10*  (B  'AXm;^  a  HoXoiix).  called  in  1  Es  S** 
Mamnchnt.  8.  One  of  the  sons  of  Harim  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife,  Ezr  10**  (LXX  MaXo^j. 
i.  0.  Two  of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant,  Neh 
lO*- '  (LXX  MoXwW).  No.  4  U  probably  identical 
with  Malluch  of  Neh  12*,  oaUed  m  12"  HaUnchL 

XALLDCHI  {ttSi)  KttMhh;  m<Vp  S»rt,  foUowed 
bv  AV  Melicu ;  LXX  MaXoi^ ;  Vulg.  MUieho).— 
The  eponym  of  a  priestlv  familv  who  retnmed 
witii  Zembbabel,  Neh  12**,  probaolT  the  same  aa 
Mallnch  of  Neh  10*  12*. 

MALLUS  (MaXXit,  2  Mao  4**)  rebelled  (along  with 
Tarsus)  against  AntiochnsEpiphanes  about  B.C.  171. 
According  to  Heberdey,  the  latest  explorer,  the  city 
was  situated  on  the  river  Pyramos,  aoont  150  stadia 
from  its  mouth :  at  the  month  was  situated  Magarsa 
(called  Antiocheia  in  the  3rd  and  2nd  cents.  B.C.). 
The  Pyramos  had  two  mouths  in  ancient  time,  of 
which  the  principal  joined  the  sea  a  little  to  the  west 
of  the  modem  village  called  Kara-Tash,  in  which 
many  inscriptions  both  of  Antiocheia  and  of  Mallus 
have  been  found ;  bat  this  branch  is  now  almost  com- 
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pletely  dried  up.  Kara-Tash  is  sitnated  on  a  low 
range  of  hilla  along  the  coast  between  the  Pyramos 
arms :  the  eastern  arm  is  rapidly  filling  up  uie  ha,j 
of  Ayash  (into  which  it  flows) :  in  ancient  times 
this  branch  was  quite  secondiuy.  According  to 
Heberdey,  the  site  of  Mallus  was  between  the  foni  of 
the  two  branches,  as  coins  show  the  goddess  of  the 
city  sitting  between  two  rirer-gods ;  bat  the  marshy 
natnre  of  the  soil  prevents  exploration  at  that  point. 

The  serious  diificulties  in  this  theory  are— (1) 
Strabo,  our  best  authority,  says  that  Mallus  was 
situated  on  a  height  (p.  676),  not  in  a  low  marsh ; 
(2)  the  Stadiatmus  implies  that  Mallus  was  not  160 
stadia  up  the  river,  but  oloee  to  the  sea  160  stadia 
east  of  Antiocb-MaKarsa ;  (3)  the  presence  of  so 
many  inscriptions  of  Mallus  at  Kara-Tash.  Perhaps 
the  correct  view  is  that  Mallus  was  beside  Kara- 
Tash,  east  of  the  Pyramos,  while  Magarsa  was  west 
of  the  river,  and  the  distanoe  stated  m  the  Stadicu- 
mu$  is  over-estimated  like  many  others.  Thus, 
when  Mallus  was  beside  Kara-Tash  (probably  on  its 
eastern  side),  while  Magarsa  lay  to  the  west,  in- 
scriptions from  both  cities  shoula  be  brought  to  the 
modem  village :  the  old  bed  of  the  Pyramos,  being 
dry  in  modem  times,  would  not  prevent  transport. 

Mallus  (originally  Marios)  was  an  ancient  and 
wealthy  city,  with  a  rich  coinage.  Magarsa  was  a 
comparatively  unimportant  place,  which  struck  no 
coins ;  and  probably  it  was  subject  to  Mallus,  serving 
as  its  harbour  from  being  closer  to  the  river. 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 

MALOBATHBOH  (RVm  for  £V  text  Bether, 
in?  'nr  Ca  2" ;  AVm  '  division ' ;  LXX  tn  <fo«X«- 
fiiiToii';  Theod.  BviuaniTof,  Aqnila  and  Symin.  Ba9i}/>, 
B<utfi)p). — The  leaf  of  the  Cassia  lignea  tree,  CkmO' 
momum  Cassia,  Blume  (Lauras  malabathrum,  L.), 
known  in  the  old  Materia  Medica  as  taimaiapatra 
or  '  Indian  leaf,'  a  lofty  tree  onltivated  in  China 
and  Java.  Its  leaves  are  10  in.  or  more  long,  and 
6  to  8  broad.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  stomachic, 
sudorific,  and  a  remedy  for  headache,  and  as  an  in- 
gredient of  mithrtdate  and  tKeriaca.  A  macerate 
m  oil,  and  a  vinous  tinotnre,  were  used  by  the 
ancients  as  a  perfume.  Notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  Wellbanaen  {Prol.*  416),  it  is  certain 
that  this  spice  did  not  grow  wild  on  any  of  the 
mountains  of  PaL,  and  therefore  no  mountains  in 
this  land  would  have  been  likely  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  it.  Even  had  it  been  cultivated 
in  the  botanical  gardens  of  Solomon,  it  is  improb- 
able that  any  mountain,  much  less  'mountains,' 
would  have  taken  their  name  from  this  circum- 
stance. It  seems  better,  therefore  (although  the 
rendering  malobathironiB  adopted  1^  B«ass,  Baeth- 
gen,  Bnode,  Siegfried,  and  nearly  adl  modem  com- 
mentators), to  retain  the  proper  name  Bether  (wh. 
see),  as  in  text  of  both  VSS.  6.  E.  Post. 

MUTANMEnS  (B  UoKTonaUn,  A  'AXr-,  AY 
Altaneus),  1  Ee  9". — A  son  of  Asom  or  Haahum, 
one  of  those  who  agreed  to  put  away  their '  strange ' 
wives.  Called  Mattenai  B  VLoBani,  A  Ma0- 
9ajnd)  in  Esr  10". 

HAMDAI  (B  Mo^ot,  A  Uvt-,  AY  liabdai), 
1  Es  9>*.— The  same  as  Bknaiah,  Ext  10". 

MAMMOH  {jioimmSx  \jtaiiiiur&t  only  in  cursives] : 
Vulg.  mammona;  Syr.  m&munii;  AV  and  RV 
'mammon'). — A  common  Aram,  word  for  riehe* 
(Aram.  rarely  mj^on;),  used  in  Mt  6"  and  Lk 
X6>.  u.u^  in  the  latter  case  in  the  parable  of  the 
Unjust  Steward.  LXX  translates  rgtog  in  Ps  37* 
by  ■r'KoirTif,  and  possibly  in  Is  33'  by  $v<ravim%;  it 
may  have  read  a  Heb.  equivalent  for  k^Sdq  in  one 
or  both  passages.  The  spelling  u^owf  suggests  a 
derivation  from  pit '  to  be  firm,  steadfast,'  Hiph. 
■trust,'  hence  'tnat  which  is  tmsted  in';  but  in 


NT  it  has  simply  its  Aramaic  sense.  According 
to  Augustine  {On  the  Sermon  on  the  Mt.  ii.  14,  47V 
'  Lucrum  Punice  mammon  dicitur.'  poo  occurs  in 
Sir  31',  TP5*T  D  'm.  of  falsehood'  often  in  Taigg., 
e.g.  1  S  8»,  2  S  14",  Hos  6",  Am  6",  Is  SS";  3so 
SVT!  'o  '  m.  of  wickedness '  in  Hab  2^.  The  phrase 
'  mammon  of  unrighteousness '  occurs  in  the  Book 
of  Enoch  (Ixiii.  10),  probably  a  poet  -  Christian 
reference  to  the  NT  passages.  Mammon  is  per- 
sonified in  Lk  9",  but  there  u  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  was  a  Syrian  deity  Mammon  in  NT 
times.  Such  an  idea  owes  its  currency  to  Milton. 
Ges.  {Thes.)  derives  from  Heb.  mafmon, '  treasure,' 
and  |0B  '  to  hide' ;  but  no  example  of  the  assimila- 
tion of  Teth  (Q)  is  cited.  Lagarde  thinks  nto  is 
by  elision  for  pojn,  which  would  be  the  Aram, 
form  of  the  Arabic  matfmun,  '  contents,'  of  a 
book. 

UnaATOKi.— Flmnioer  {InttrmUbmal  OrtL  Ctmm.)  on  Lk 
Id*-!* ;  Tbayer-Orimm,  (.«. ;  Brockelnuum,  Syrttu  Lea.,  $.v. : 
Ii*«arda,  Uebertteht,  p.  186,  MUUO.  L  2» ;  Arnold  Utjt,  Jtsu 
MutUrtfnAe,  p.  U  n. ;  Jutrow,  Diet,  iiftht  Tgg.,  t.v. 

W.  H.  BBNNXTr. 
■AIINITANEIIUS  (A  Ha/vminu/iof,  B  U<Mtr-, 
AY  Mamnitanaimus),  lEsQ**. — Coneeponda  tc 
the  two  names  Mattaniah,  Mattenai  in  Esr  10",  of 
which  it  is  a  corruption. 

HAHRE  (K190 ;  Ma/<^/»i).— Mentioned  (a)  in  the 
expression  'terebinths  of  Mamre'  ('o  *lSv)On  13** 
(+  pram  vm  'which  is  [or  are]  in  Helnvm'),  18* 
(both  J),  and  14"  ( +  nmn  '  the  Amorite'),  fnon  an 
independent  source;  (6)  in  P,  in  the  expreaaion 
'which  is  before  Mamre,'  in  descriptions  of  the 
c«.ve  of  Machpelah,  or  of  the  field  in  which  it  was. ' 
Gn  23"- "» ( +jmn  tm  '  that  i8|Hebron ')  26»  49"  60", 
'to  Mamre,  to  Kiiiath-arbo,  that  is 


and  in  36" 

14*'  as  the  name  of  one  of 
Abram's  allies,  in  his  expedition  for  the  leooveiy 
of  Lot.  In  (i)  M.  is  an  old  name  either  of  Hebron 
or  of  a  part  of  Hebron ;  in  6n  14"- "  it  is  the  name 
of  a  local  sheikh  or  chief,  the  owner  of  the  '  tere- 
binths '  called  after  him  ;  in  On  13"  18*  it  is  not 
dear  whether  it  is  the  name  of  a  person  or  of  a 
place.  The  '  terebinths  of  M. '  are  the  spot  at  which 
Abraham  pitched  his  tent  in  Hebron. 

The  rite  of  Mamre  is  uncertain.  '  Before '  (la  Vv) 
in  topographical  descriptions  generally,  though  n<^ 
it  is  trae,  uniyeraally,  means  to  the  east  The 
traditional  site  of  Abraham's  sepulchre  is  in  the 
mosque  at  the  S.E.  of  the  modem  cityi  so  that 
Mamre  would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  looked  for 
to  the  W.  of  this,  and  at  no  great  <iistance  from  it 
(for  it  ia  described  as  being '  in '  Hebron).  Sozomen 
{BE  ii.  4)  says  that  the  oak  hy  which  Abraham 
dwelt  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  15 
stadia  N.  of  Hebron ;  and  Jerome  (Onom.  114.  17) 
says  that  it  continued  to  be  shown  till  the  time  of 
his  youth.  The  site  where  this  oak  stood  would 
agree  with  that  of  B&mat  et-KhalU  (or,  more 
briefly,  er-B&meh),  1(  mile  N.  of  the  moMoe  (see 
the  plan  of  the  environs  in  PEF  Mem.  iii.,  after 
p.  362) ;  and  a  spot  }  mile  N.  of  this,  with  a  fine 
spring-well,  b  still  called  by  the  Jews  Beit  el- 
KhalU,  or  '  Abraham's  House^  (Rob.  BBP  I  216 ; 
Thomson,  X.  and  B.,  S.  PaL  304-6,  with  view ;  PEP 
Mem.  ilL  316,  322  f.,  also  with  view).  For  some 
time  past,  however,  perhaps  from  the  12th  cent., 
a  large  and  beautinil  oak  {Sindi&n),  l\  mile 
W.N.W.  of  the  mosque,  has  been  shown  as  the 
oak  of  Abraham  (Rob.  iL  72,  81 ;  Thomson,  I.e. 
282  f.,  with  Ulustration ;  PEF  Mem.  iii.  308 ;  Bad. 
Pal.mZi.).  Neither  of  these  spots  seemssufiiciently 
near  to  Hebron  to  be  a  probable  site  for  Mamre. 
Dillm.  thinks  of  the  height,  with  accompanying 
spring,  of  Nimre,  1  mile  N.N.W.  of  the  mosque  | 
but  Wh  also  is  more  distant  than  would  be  ex- 
pected.  Joseplius  (BJ  IV.  ix.  7)  says  that  a  very 
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ancient  terebinth  was  shomi  in  his  day  only  6 
stadia  from  the  city ;  but  he  does  not  indicate  in 
which  direction  it  lay. 

Sozomen  adds  some  remarkable  particulars  re- 
specting the  tree,  which  show  that  it  was  vener- 
ated as  a  sanctuary.  He  sa^s  that  an  annual  fair 
and  feast  was  held  at  it  m  the  summer,  which 
was  largely  attended  bv  Jews,  heathen,  and 
Christians  (cf.,  more  briefly,  the  Onom.  114.  19f., 
249.  29 f.).  There  was  also  a  well  beside  it;  and 
the  heathen  visitors  not  onl^  offered  sacrifices 
beside  the  tree  (§  3),  but  illnmmated  the  well  with 
lamps,  and  oast  into  it  libations  of  wine,  cakes, 
coins,  myrrh,  and  incense  (§  6 ;  cf.  RS  m,  193). 
These  OMervances  were  suppressed  by  Constantine, 
as  superstitious;  and  a  church  was  built  there 
(§§  6-8 ;  Euseb.  Vita  CoiuA.  iiL  51-63 ;  cf.  SP  143). 

S.  B.  Dritbb. 

HiHUCHUS  (Md/MMocot),  1  Es  9*>.— The  same  as 
Malluch,  Ezr  10".  The  original  LXX  form  was 
probably  tUXSovxtt ;  AA  would  readily  be  cor- 
rupted mto  H. 

MAN. — One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew 
language  is  the  disinclination  to  form  adjectives, 
or  rather  the  love  of  placing  eiubetantiTes  in  such 
relation  as  in  Western  languages  would  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  subst.  and  an  adjective.  Thus  1  K 
20°  AV  and  BV  '  merciful  kings,'  Heb.  ipn  'ijt= 
'kings  of  mercy.'  See  Davidson,  Htb.  Syntax, 
p.  32  if. ;  Gesenios-Kautzsch,  ffeb.  Grammar  (Eng. 
ed.  by  Collins  and  Cowley,  1898,  p.  437  ff.).  TUs 
form  of  expressing  attributive  ideas  is  especially 
common  with  the  words  ti'tt  '  man,'  Vy9  '  master,' 
'  owner,'     '  son,'  and  their  feminines. 

With  the  first  of  these  words,  with  which  we 
have  to  do  at  present,  the  Eng.  VSS  deal  Tarionsly. 
(1)  Sometimes  they  ignore  the  Heb.  idiom  entirely : 
1  S  31»  and  2  S  24*  Heb.  '  man  of  might,'  AY  and 
RV  '  valiant  man ' ;  IKl^  Heb.  'man  of  might,' 
AV  'valiant  man,'  BV  'worthy  man';  1  S  17* 
Heb.  'man  of  the  space  between'  (o:jwr^v),  AY 
and  BY  '  champion^  (see  Champion)  ;  1  K  20^ 
Heb.  {xrn  '  man  of  my  ban,'  AY  '  man  whom 
I  appointed  to  utter  destruction,'  BY  '  man  whom 

1  had  devoted  to  destruction ' ;  Pr  IS''  Heb.  '  man 
of  wrath,'  AV  and  BV  '  wrathful  man.'  (2)  Some- 
times the  Heb.  idiom  is  recognized  in  the  margin : 

2  S  IS*-  •  AY  '  bloody  man,'  AYm  and  BY '  man  of 
blood'  (cf.  Ps  5*  '  The  Lord  will  abhor  the  bloody 
and  deceitful  man,'  AYm  '  the  man  of  bloods  and 
deceit,'  BY  '  the  blood-thirsty  and  deceitful  man '); 

1  K  2"  '  thou  art  worthy  of  death,'  AYm  and  KVm 
'  thou  art  a  man  of  death ' ;  Is  40"  '  his  counseller,' 
RV  'his  counsellor,'  AYm  'man  of  his  counsel'; 

2  S  18»  '  Thou  Shalt  not  bear  tidings,'  AVm  '  be  a 
man  of  tidings,'  RV  'be  the  bearer  of  tidings'; 
Pa  140^' '  An  evil  speaker,'  AYm  and  BVm  '  a  man 
of  tongue ' ;  Ex  4*^'  I  am  not  eloquent,'  AYm  and 
RVm'a  man  of  words';  Job  11*  'a  man  full  of 
talk,'  AYm  and  BVm  '  a  man  of  lips ' ;  Job  22" 
'the  mighty  man,'  AYm  and  BVm  'the  man  of 
arm' ;  ft  'oppressor,'  AVm  and  BV  'man  of 
violence ' ;  18*"  A  man  that  hath  friends,'  BY  '  He 
that  maketh  many  friends,'  BYm  'a  man  of 
friends.'  (3)  Sometimes  the  Heb.  idiom  is  pre- 
served in  the  Eng.  text:  6n  6*  'men  of  renown'; 
Pr  24*  '  a  man  of  Knowledge ' ;  so  frequently  '  man 
of  Belial'  (for  which  see  Belial). 

Perhaps  the  most  fret^uent  expression  of  this 
kind  is  man  of  war,  which  occurs  42  times  in  AY 
text,  and  always  signifies  a  soldier  or  warrior.  In 
Ex  15*  J*  is  called  '  a  man  of  war' ;  see  Montefioie, 
Hibbert  Leet.  p.  89f.,  and  art.  LORD  OF  HOSTS. 

The  expression  man  of  Qod  (O'lhs  ^*),  to  desig- 
nate one  acting  under  Divine  authority  and  influ- 
ence, is  used  m  Jg  13*-  *  of  an  angel ;  in  Dt  33', 
Jos  14'  al.  of  Moses;  in  2  Ch  8'*  c2.  of  David ;  in 
VOL.  IIL— 15 


1  S  2"  g"-",  1  K  13"'-  al.  of  propheto,  as  a  title  for 
whom  it  appears  to  have  come  into  use  in  the  N. 
kingdom  in  the  time  of  Elijah.  See,  further. 
Old  Fbopbkt.  J.  Hastings. 

HAN.— L  Words  1.  ay(.    For  derivation  and 

original  meaning  see  Adam  (LXX  usually  iySpuros, 
Ymg.  Aomo).  The  most  frequent  use  of  this  word 
as  a  common  noun  is  for  mankind  generally  (6n  6*), 
or  for  any  member  of  the  human  race  (Gn  6*),  but 
occasionally  it  stands  for  a  man  in  distinction  from 
a  woman  (Gn  2**).  It  is  used  especially  when  the 
sinfulness,  frailty,  or  mortality  of  the  race  is  re- 
ferred to  (Job  5').  2.  B^K  (LXX  mosUy  onjft  Vulg. 
vtr).  Del.  compares  Assyr.uanu, 'strong.'  Anama 
for  man  in  his  vigour  or  valour ;  for  a  masculine 
member  of  the  race,  thus  standing  for  '  husband ' 
(Gn  3*),  and  even  applied  to  the  male  of  lower 
animals  (Gn  7')-  While  oiy  often  refers  to  the 
race  aa  a  whole,  (''k  points  to  the  individual.  By 
a  common  Heb.  idiom  it  is  employed  for  '  any  one ' 
(=Gr.  rn,  Fr.  on.  Ex  21>'),  and  so  gives  rise  to  a 
similar  idiom  in  NT  Gr.  (1  Co  4').  8.  i^ig,  simply 
man,  with  perhaps  some  reference  to  his  mortaU^ 
(mostly  poetical,  18  times  in  Job,  18  times  in  Ps). 
i.  ioi  (trom  "OJ  'to  be  strong')  'a  mighty  man,' 
'a  warrior.'  The  eognato  191  is  nsed  for  a  man 
as  opposed  to  the  weaker  one,  woman  (Dt  22^). 
8.  [nQj  common  in  Eth.,  only  fonnd  in  pi.  (o>m 
defect.  OTP),  except  in  compound  pr.  n.  MethutcM, 
MethvMlah.  The  word  stands  for  m«n  as  distin. 
gnished  both  from  women  and  from  children  (DtS^). 

In  NT  i.v8purn  and  irfip  are  used  with  the  dis- 
tinctions of  meaning  fonnd  in  classio  Greek,  b- 
Bpunrm  Stands  for  a  human  being,  whether  male  or 
female,  and  ia  sometimes  nsed  with  the  assooiatim 
of  weakness  or  imperfection  (1  Co  3*).  The  two- 
fold nature  of  man  is  expressed  by  i  i(t*  SrSpttret  and 
i  (<rw  Snepuwot  (2  Co  4").  'ArOoutrot  is  employed  in 
the  Heb.  idiom  as  the  equivalent  of  ni,  for  'any- 
body' («.jr.  Mt  17",  Mk  12»  Lk  IS").  In  AV, 
however,  ru  is  sometimes  rendered  'man'  (Mt  8"). 
'A-riip  stands  for  a  man  as  distinguished  from  a 
woman.  It  is  also  used  in  pL  as  a  tiUe  of  honour, 
equivalent  to  our  word  '  gentiemen '  (Ao  2").  In 
AY  apmf  and  A/)in)r,  'male,'  are  translated  'man' 
(Bo  1",  Bev  12*). 

iL  Origin.— According  to  both  accounts  of  his 
origin,  Gn  1"  (P)  and  Gn  87  (J},  man  was  made  by 
God  and  through  an  a«t  of  Divine  will  P  states 
that  God  'created'  man;  J  indicates  that  he  was 
formed  out  of  previously  existing  matter  ('the 
dust  of  the  ground'),  but  that  he  received  his  life 
immediately  from  God — J'  breathing  into  him  the 
breath  of  life.  The  doctrine  of  the  pre-existonce 
of  souls  cannot  be  discovered  in  OT,  although  1 S 
2*,  Job  1^,  and  Ps  139>*  have  been  thought  by 
some  to  imply  it.  The  first  of  these  passages 
refers  only  to  natural  birth  and  death.  What- 
ever the  second  may  mean,  it  would  appear  from 
Job  10"^  that  the  author  of  the  poem  held  the 
genesis  of  the  personality  to  be  contemporary  with 
tiiat  of  the  body  in  the  womb.  The  expression  in 
Ps  139"  'when  I  was  cnrionsly  wrought  in  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  earth '  comes  nearer  to  the  idea 
of  pre-existence ;  but  the  context  points  to  the 
embryonic  development  of  the  body,  and  therefore 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  tne  phrase  ia  an 
imannative  allusion  to  that  process  (see  Schultz, 
OT  Theol.  (Eng.  tr. )  vol.  iL  p.  250  ff. ).  The  doctrine 
of  pre-existence  appears  in  Alex.  Judaism  and  is 
met  with  in  Apocr.  (Wis  &'*'•).  It  is  distinctlv  set 
forth  by  Philo  {de  Somn.  i.  22).  It  is  not  taught  in 
NT,  although  it  was  held  by  contemporary  rabbis 
(see  Lightfoot,  iL  p.  669),  and  the  disciples  may  ref ef 
to  it  with  regard  to  the  man  bom  blind  (Jn  9*). 

iiL  Nature. — In  the  Bible  man  is  treated  as  i> 
creature  sharing  the  nature  of  the  world  arouno 
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him.  A  common  Heb.  name  for  mankind  is  '  flesh,' 
a  term  which  expresses  at  once  the  materiality  and 
the  frailty  of  the  race.  The  latter  quality  is  much 
insisted  on ;  compared  with  God,  man  is  but  '  dust 
and  ashes'  (Gn  2'  3»  18").  Nevertheless,  in  both 
accounts  of  his  creation  (P  and  J),  while  man  is 
associated  with  the  universe  around  him  he  is 
described  with  separate  statements  that  indicate  a 
unique  nature.  According  to  P,  man  was  made 
'  in  the  image  of  God '  (Gn  This  j>hrase, 

taken  in  connexion  with  P's  doctrine  of  the  spiritual 
existence  of  God,  must  refer  to  mental  and  moral 
faculties,  not  to  physical  form,  %.e.  to  intellect, 
affections,  will,  moraJ  personality  (Delitzsch).  In 
Ps  8'  man  is  described  as  'made  to  lack  but 
little  of  God,'  a  passage  in  which,  while  the  high 
endowments  of  the  race  are  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged in  daring  language,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  word  for  God  is  D<r(^  (softened  in  LXX  to 
iyyfKovf),  not  rn.r,  and  that  this  is  mentioned  in  the 
third  person  thoagh  the  psalm  is  addressed  to  J' 
(Schultz,  OT  Theol.  vol.  li.  p.  254).  It  has  been 
suggested  on  the  ground  of  Gn  1"  that  P  teaches 
that  mankind  was  originally  androgynous,  and  on 
the  ground  of  Gn  ^  that  J  contains  the  same  idea ; 
but  this  is  more  ingenious  than  reasonable. 

iv.  UxiTY  OF  THE  RACE.— This  is  implied  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Creation,  the  Deluge,  and  the  tower 
of  Babel,  and  in  the  genealogies  of  Genesis.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  Gn  6'- '  points  to  two  distinct 
species  of  mankind  (Keil) ;  but  elsewhere  in  OT  the 
expression  '  the  sons  of  God  '  (Q'r6g7  )  invariably 
stands  for  angdt  (Job  1'  [see  Dav.]  2>  38' ;  cf. 

Ps  29>  89" ;  \-n%  13  'a  son  of  gods'  Dn  3»). 
8o  LXX  of  Gn  6'- '  and  Philo  on  this  passage ;  also 
Josephus  {Ant.  I.  iiL  1).  Moreover,  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  the  phrase  '  the  daughters  of  men 
oould  refer  to  the  women  of  one  race  to  the  excln- 
«ion  of  others  (Delitzsch,  in  loe. ).  The  development 
of  monotheistic  ideas  tended  to  deepen  the  sense 
of  the  unlt_y  of  mankind,  and  so  to  correct  any 
influences  in  the  opposite  direction  that  might 
arise  from  the  exdusiveness  of  Jews  with  regard 
to  Gentiles  and  that  of  Greeks  in  their  view  of 
primitive  races  or  even  of  foreigners  generally 
(BdpBapoi).  This  unity  is  distinctly  affirmed  in  St. 
Paul's  speech  on  the  Areopagus  with  an  emphasis 
which  indicates  that  it  might  not  be  folly  acknow- 
ledged by  his  audience  (Ac  17").  It  is  taken  for 
granted  m  the  NT  statements  of  the  redemption 
of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ  {e.g.  Jn  3").  While  it  is 
at  the  foundation  of  St.  Paurs  universalism,  it  la 
never  contradicted  by  his  Judaizlng  opponents. 

V.  Destiny.— It  is  the  teaching  of  OT  as  well  as 
NT  that  God  has  a  great  future  in  store,  first  for  His 
elect,  and  then  through  them  for  the  race.  This 
b  to  be  preceded  by  a  '  day  of  the  Lord,'  in  NT  the 
Paroutia,  which  nsners  in  the  glory  through  terrible 
judgments.  The  grounds  of  hope  for  the  future  are 
all  found  in  the  mercy  and  the  faithfulness  of  Grod, 
whose  own  glory  is  realized  in  the  ultimate  well- 
being  of  His  creatures.  While  the  end  of  the 
physical  universe  is  contemplated,  that  of  the 
race  of  man  is  not  predicted — whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  individuals.  On  the  contrary,  OT 
points  to  a  boundless  future  of  peace,  and  NT 
to  the  final  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
See  EscHATOLOOY.  On  the  whole  subject  see, 
further,  under  Adah  and  Coshooony;  and  for 
the  Psychology  of  Man  see  Psychology. 

HAH  OF  IIH  AKD  AHTICHRI'st'  {i  Mpuiirot 
rSt  iro/tUt,  i  vlht  rfft  aruiKelat,  i  irrixpiirrm,  i  dm- 
nlitmn,  i  iroiw)- — There  are  three  principal  sources 
in  the  NT  whence  we  derive  our  knowledge  of 
the  beliefs  of  the  1st  cent,  concerning  the  Anti- 
•hrist  and  BCan  of  Sin,  ris.  2  Th,  1  and  2  Jo,  and 
the  Apocalypse. 


i.  The  Pauline  account  (2Th  2)  is  this,  that  the 
final  coining  of  Christ  is  to  be  preceded  by  (I)  the 
falling-away  (4  droin-affla).  (2)  After  this,  ihe  re 
vealing  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  who  opnoseth  and 
exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God  or 
that  is  worshipped,  so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the 
temple  of  God,  giving  himself  out  that  he  is  God. 
He  has  power  to  do  miracles  which  are  lying 
miracles.  The  Lord  will  come  and  destroy  him 
with  the  breath  of  His  mouth.  There  is  some- 
thing, described  first  as  a  thing  (neuter,  ri  xar- 
^oi>),  then  as  a  person  (masc.,  i  Kar^ur),  which 
prevents  the  appearance  of  the  Man  of  Sin  for  the 
time  being.  St.  Paul  reminds  the  Thessalonians 
that  he  used  to  tell  them  these  particulars  when 
he  was  with  them  (frt  &v  wpht  v/ias  toSto  (Ktyor 
ifuy,  V.'). 

ii.  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  John  we  have  little  but 
the  name  of  Antichrist  (which  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  NT).  In  1  Jn  S**  occur  these  most  important 
words :  '  Little  children,  it  is  the  last  hour :  and  as 
ye  have  heard  that  Antichrist  shall  come,  even 
now  there  are  many  antichrists ;  whereby  we  know 
that  it  is  the  last  time.'  From  this  we  gather,  as 
from  2  Th,  that  the  belief  in  Antichrist  was  one 
familiar  to  the  Christians  of  the  time.  The  name 
occurs  again  in  2"  4'  ('  this  is  that  matter  of  Anti- 
christ'— t4  toO  drrixp. — 'whereof  ye  have  heard 
that  it  should  come '),  2  Jn'.  St.  John,  then, 
alludes  to  a  popular  belief,  and  spiritualizea  it, 
applying  it  to  tendencies  already  at  work. 

liL  In  the  Apocalyirae  a  far  more  complex  state 
of  things  is  found.  It  is  necessary  briefly  to  sketch 
the  characteristics  of  the  vanous  evU  powers 
(Beasts)^  which  appear  in  it. 

(a)  First  in  11'  we  have,  suddenly  Introduced 
without  any  previous  de:!cription,  '  the  Beast  that 
oometh  up  out  of  the  abyss.'  Of  him  it  is  only 
said  that  he  slays  th<.  Two  Witnesses,  and  we 
gather  that  his  seat  is  at  Jernaalem.  In  connexion 
with  him  we  find  mention  of  a  period  of  42  months 
or  1260  days  ( =3i  vears),  of  which  more  will  be  said. 

{b)  Next  in  ch.  12  appears  the  Great  Red  Dragon 
in  heaven,  who  is  expressly  identified  with  Satan. 
He  persecuted  the  woman  clothed  with  the  son, 
and  IS  cast  out  of  heaven. 

(c)  In  ch.  13  a  Beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns,  crowned,  comes  np  out  of  the  sea.  One  of 
his  heads  is  wounded  to  death  and  ia  revived.  Ana 
the  Dn^n  (cf.  12)  gives  to  him  his  power. 

(d)  In  13"  another  Beast  comes  up  out  of  the 
earth,  which  has  two  horns  like  a lamo  (evidently, 
therefore,  is  a  rival  and  counterpart  of  the  Lamb), 
and  speaks  like  a  dragon  (being  in  reality  Satanic 
and  not  divine).  This  being  is  afterwards  (19** 
etc.)  called  the  False  Prophet.  His  function  ia  to 
support  the  former  Beast  bj  Iving  miracles,  and 
induce  mankind  to  worship  him.  The  former 
Beast  is  accordingly  worshipped  as  God,  and  sets  a 
mark  upon  his  adherents;  and  his  name  is  indi- 
cated by  the  mystic  number  666  (or  616).  The 
principal  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet  appear  again 
m  chs.  19  and  20,  where  they  make  a  uial  assault 
on  the  saints,  and  are  vanquished  by  Christ. 

(«)  Lastly,  in  ch.  17  another  Beast,  scarlet,  with 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  appears,  npon  which 
the  woman  (Babylon)  is  seated.  This  Beast  is  ex- 
plained to  the  seer :  it  is  said  that  it '  was,  and  is 
not,  and  shall  ascend  out  of  the  abyss  and  go  into 
perdition.'  Its  heads  are  seven  hills,  and  seem- 
mgly  also  seven  kings  (five  past*  one  present,  one 
to  come),  and  its  horns  are  ten  kings  (all  future). 

Of  this  exceedingly  complicated  series  of  images 
it  would  be  absuni  to  attempt  to  give  all  the 
solutions  which  have  been  suggested.  W.  Bousset 
in  his  recent  commentary  on  the  Apoo.  gives  a 
view  which  commends  itself  as  nearest  to  the  truth 
of  anv.   It  is  shortly  this :— The  Beast  of  ch.  1 1  it 
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the  Antichrist  of  enrrant  belief,  taken  over  by  the 
anthor  of  the  Apooalypse  together  with  the  other 
traditional  image  of  the  Witnesses.  The  Beast  of 
«h.  12  is  perhaps  an  ancient  mythical  personifica- 
tion of  some  natnral  force  (see  below)  identified  by 
the  Apocalypse  witii  Satan.  The  Beast  of  ch.  13 
b  Rome,  taa  its  slain  head  whioh  is  revived  is 
Nero  redivivua.  Certain  of  its  chaneteristics 
are  derived  from  the  popular  conception  of  Anti- 
christ. Its  number  660  is  taken  to  mean  Nero 
Caesar.  It  derives  its  power  from  Satan.  The 
False  Prophet  of  ch.  13  is  in  many  respects  the 
Antichrist  of  popular  belief,  posing  as  a  counter- 
part of  the  Lamb,  and  able  to  work  wonders.  But 
bere  it  is  in  a  subordinate  position  to  Rome :  the 
apocalyptist  borrows  the  figure  from  the  beliefs  of 
his  time ;  by  it  he  probabfy  intends  the  heathen 
priesthood,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  worship 
of  the  Ctewurs.  The  Beast  of  ch.  17  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  complex  image.  It  is  partiy  representative 
of  an  individual  who  was,  and  is  not,  etc. — Nero 
ttdivivu* ;  part  ly  of  a  polity — that  of  Rome. 

iv.  Witii  these  notices  from  the  Episties  and 
Apocalypse  we  must  couple  a  few  of  less  certain 
Import  from  the  Gospels,  (a)  In  Mt  24**,  Mk 
13^  Lk  21*  our  Lord  predicts  the  comine  of  false 
Christs  and  false  prophets.  In  Mt  and  Mk  there 
is  also  mention  of  the  '  abomination  of  desolation ' 
in  the  Holy  Place,  coupled  with  an  injunction  that 
when  this  appeals  they  that  are  in  Jadeea  are  to 
liee  to  the  mountains.  This  is  the  sequel  to  a 
'great  tribulation,'  of  which  the  duration  will  be 
shortened  by  God  for  the  sake  of  the  elect.  And 
upon  this  follow  portents  in  heaven,  and  the 
eoming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  This  '  abomination  of 
desolation '  is  very  plausibly  interpreted  by  many 
modem  critics  of  the  session  of  ^tichrist  in  the 
temple  as  Ck>d.  And  some  critics  suppose  that  this 
portion  of  our  Lord's  eschatologicaf  discourse  has 
been  influenced  or  interpolated  m  aooordance  with 
enrrent  beliefs.  See,  further,  art.  Abohinatiok 
OP  Dbsoi^TION.  (b)  Lastly,  in  Jn  5**  onr  Lord 
say^  'I  am  come  in  my  Father's  name,  and  ye 
receive  me  not :  if  another  shall  come  in  his  own 
iuune|him  ye  will  receive.'  Many  commentators, 
Chrys.,  Cyr.,  Theod.  Mops.,  explain  this 
'  other'  to  be  Antichrist 

Such  are  the  passages  of  the  NT  which  throw 
light  npoB  the  snbjMt  of  Antichrist :  and  we 
gather  from  them  unmistakably  that  teaching 
concerning  Antichrist  was  orally  cnrrent  at  a  very 
early  time.  Did  it  originate  wUh  Chriitianity,  or 
w  it  apre-Chrittian  Jewiih  idea  t 

In  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature  we  find  un- 
doubted evidence  of  this  belief.  In  the  Book  of 
Daniel  are  certain  passages  which  bear  on  the 
question,  (a)  In  ch.  7  appear  four  beasts,  the 
last  of  which  lias  a  '  littie  horn '  which  makes  war 
uainst  the  saints.  This  horn,  it  is  explained  to 
the  seer,  is  a  king  who  will  war  ag^dnst  God  and 
the  saints  for  a  period  expressed  as  times,  a  time 
and  half  a  time  (3^  years) :  upon  his  fall  follows  the 

I'ndgment.  (/!)  In  ch.  8  out  of  one  of  the  four 
loms  of  the  he-goat  (Greece)  comes  a  littie  horn 
which  waxes  great  and  casts  down  some  of  the 
■tars  of  heaven,  and  magnifies  himself  even  to  the 
prince  of  the  host,  and  takes  away  tiie  daily  sacri- 
nee.  In  connexion  with  him  is  mentioned,  but 
obeenrely,  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate. 
This  lasts  for  2300  half-days,  or  USD  days.  In  the 
Interpretation  this  horn  is  said  to  represent  a  king 
of  fiwce  countenance  understanding  oark  sentences, 
who  stands  np  against  the  Prince  of  princes,  and  is 
'broken  without  hand.'  (y\  In  eh.  9  the  daily 
laerifice  is  taken  away,  ana  the  'abomination' 


saerifioe,  and  set  np  the  abomination  that  maketh 
desolate.  He  comes  to  a  sudden  end,  and  then 
follows  the  great  tribulation,  and  then  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead. 

It  is  agreed  that  these  predictions,  while  partly 
applicable  to  a  historical  person,  Antioclms  Epi- 
piianes,  do  not  apply  to  him  in  full.  Those  who 
regard  the  book  as  written  during  his  persecution, 
take  the  view  that  the  seer  anticipatea  the  end  of 
til  things  to  happen  immediately  \\\>on  the  fall  of 
Antiochus,  and  that  he  wrote  shortly  before  titat 
event.  It  is  at  least  clear  that  parts  of  this 
picture,  as  of  so  many  others  in  the  Uk.  of  Daniel, 
were  used  by  the  author  of  the  NT  Apocalypse : 
notably  the  casting  down  of  the  stars  from  heaven 
(Rev  12),  and  the  length  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
the  wicked  king  (see  the  42  months  and  the  1260 
days  of  Rev  11»- »). 

In  the  third  Book  of  the  Sibj/lline  Oracles  (c.  B.C. 
170)  is  a  prediction  that  Beliar  will  come  in  the 
last  days,  iK  ^tBeurnivwr,  which  according  to 
Bousset  means  '  of  the  race  of  Augustus ' ;  while 
others,  comparing  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  inter- 
pret it  as  'from  Samaria.'  Note  that  the  final 
adversary  is  here  no  other  than  Satan,  apparently 
in  the  form  of  man.  To  this  Sib.  Orac.  ii.,  origin- 
ally a  Jewish  composition  but  extensively  Cmis- 
tianized,  adds  tiiat  Elias  (alone)  will  come  as  a 
witness,  and  that  Beliar  will  do  many  signs. 

In  4  Etra  (S'-  *)  are  traces,  though  obscured  and 
corrupted,  oi  the  belief.  We  rbad,  among  a  list 
of  the  signs  of  the  end : '  thon  shalt  see  the  Inngdom 
that  is  uter  the  tliird  {i.e.  the  power  of  luime) 
shaken,'  *  and  also  *  he  shall  reign  whom  they  look 
not  for  who  dwell  on  the  earth." 

In  Apoe.  Bar  (ch.  40)  is  a  prediction  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  last  leader  of  the  enemies  of  Israel 
by  the  Messiah  on  Mount  Sion. 

In  Asc.  Isa.  (ch.  4)  are  clear  predictions  of  the 
advent  of  Antichrists^  who  is  identified  with  Nero 
redivious,  and  of  his  reign  for  the  traditional 
period  of  Si  years.  But  this  cannot  safely  be 
re«krded  as  pre-Christian. 

From  this  evidence,  and  from  an  examination  of 
a  number  of  patristic  documents,  Bonsset  {Der 
Antichrist,  1896)  has  concluded,  and  as  it  seems  to 
us  rightiy,  that  there  was  among  the  Jews  a  fully 
devw>pea  l^nd  of  Antichrist — perhaps  oral,  but 
more  probaluy  written — ^whioh  was  accepted  and 
amplified  by  Christians ;  and  that  this  legend 
diverges  from  and  contradicts  in  important  points 
the  oonceptions  we  find  in  the  Apocalypse.  As 
formulated  by  Christians  of  the  1st  cent,  its  main 
features  are— 

That  Antichrist  would  not  appear  before  the 
fall  of  Rome ;  that  he  would  then  appear  among 
the  Jews,  proclaim  himself  as  God,  and  claim  to  be 
worshipped  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  that 
Elias  would  appear  aad  denounce  him,  and  be  slain 
hy  him ;  that  ne  would  ba  bom  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan :  this  idea  being  due  to  am  interpretation  of 
On  49",  Dt  33a.  Jer  S**— a  tradition  known  to  the 
apocalyptist,  who  omits  Dan  from  the  list  of  the 
tribes ;  that  his  reign  would  last  for  3i  years ; 
that  the  believing  Jews  (or  all  the  Church)  would 
flee  into  the  wilderness,  whither  Antichrist  would 
pursue  them  ;  that  he  would  then  be  destroyed  by 
the  Lord  with  the  breath  of  His  month  (a  concep- 
tion derived  from  Is  11*). 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  here  a  considerable 
disagreement  with  the  Apocalypse.  In  that  book 
the  principal  beast  is  Rome,  and  there  are  two 
witnesses,  not  one.  The  first  point  is  very  im- 
portant :  the  Apocalypse  is  anti-Roman.  The 
current  belief  expressed  by  St.  Paul  regarded 

*  'Port  tertbun  toitatam'  to  takm  as  the  aqniTslMit  ol 
so  original  Onak  «i)>  /frit  «i)p  r^lrm  (*e.  AvAm')  *f0it 
fhmi.  tb»  old  nadlnf  ma  *  poit  tartiam  tobaoL' 
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the  Bomon  power  as  a  bulwark  against  Anti- 
christ. 

In  later  times  the  mass  of  conflicting  traditions 
about  Antichrist  led  to  the  idea  of  a  twofold 
Antichrist — one  for  the  Jews  and  one  for  the  world 
at  large.  This  is  seen  with  the  greatest  clearness 
in  the  writings  of  the  3rd  cent,  poet  Coramodian, 
especially  in  his  Carmen  Apologetteum,  where  Nero 
redivivus  appears  as  the  antichrist  of  the  Gentiles 
( '  nobis  Nero  factns  antichristus,  ille  Judseis ').  Of 
the  ultimate  source  of  this  belief  it  is  not  possible 
to  speak  -vt-ith  certainty. 

Gunkel,  in  a  recent  work  (Sekbpfung  und  Chnoi), 
has  struck  out  a  line  of  interpretation  which  has 
already  been  fruitful,  and  promises  to  be  more  so 
in  the  future.  He  regards  the  conceptions  of  the 
Apocalyptic  beasts  as  survivals  of  ancient  mytho- 
logical beliefs  to  which  the  Apocalyptic  writer 
gave  new  life  and  meaning.  The  primeval  dragon 
of  the  deep  iTiamat  in  Babylonian  mythology), 
which  opposed  the  Creator  in  the  beginning,  and 
was  overcome  and  bound  by  him,  would,  it  was 
thought,  in  the  last  days  rear  np  its  head  again 
and  break  out  in  a  final  rebellion,  to  be  vanqoidied 
this  time  for  ever.  And  it  is  at  least  a  plausible — 
to  the  mind  of  the  present  writer  a  more  than 
plausible — theory  that  beliefs  of  this  kind  belonging 
to  the  common  Semitic  stock,  and  refreshed  in  the 
recollection  of  the  Jews  during  the  ExUe,  should 
in  their  later  literature  once  again  appeur  in  the 
gmse  of  '  ancient  wisdom,'  with  a  new  and  loftier 
spiritual  meaning  read  into  them. 

Antichrist — the  Antichrist  believed  in  by  the 
Jews — passes  through  several  stages.  He  is  per- 
haps originally  a  natural  force  personified,  repre- 
senting Chaos  as  opposed  to  order,  Darkness  as 
■gainst  light.  He  is  then  identified  with  Satan, 
the  great  adversary  of  God  in  the  monJ  world. 
The  Antichrist  of  the  Sibylline  Omelet  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  Beliar.  And,  lastiy,  he  is  thought 
of  as  a  man  in  whom  Satan's  power  is  concen- 
trated, as  the  power  of  God  is  concentrated  in  the 
Messiah. 

In  the  New  Testament  St.  Paul  adopts,  and  St. 
John  in  the  Epistles  alludes  to,  a  conception  of 
Antichrist  which  had  been  coloured  largely  by  the 
identification  (in  the  Book  of  Daniel)  of  Antichrist 
with  a  historical  person  (Antiochus  Epiphanes). 
In  the  Apocalypse  the  traditional  Antichrist 
appears  for  a  moment  (in  ch.  11);  and  thereafter 
his  characteristics  are  divided  between  the  Beast 
of  ch.  13,  who  is  Rome,  headed  by  Nero  redivimu, 
claiming  divine  worship,  and  the  False  Prophet 
who  parodies  the  Lamb  and  performs  the  lying 
wonders. 

The  wish  to  identify  the  Antichrist  of  tradition 
with  definite  contemporary  personalities  (as  Anti- 
ochus and  Nero)  is  very  largely  responsible  for  the 
confusion  which  surrounds  the  whole  subject. 

A  word  as  to  later  Jewish  beliefs.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Rome  operated  largely  upon 
Jewish  minds.  Whereas  to  them  Rome  nad  been 
the  bulwark  against  Antichrist,  it  now  took  the 
place  of  Antichrist  in  Je«-ish  thought ;  and  accord- 
ingly in  such  late  compositions  as  the  Book  of 
Zerubbabel  (as  well  as  in  the  earlier  Targnms)  the 
name  of  Antichrist  is  Armillus  (=Romulu8= 
Rome).  But,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  view  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  John,  the  Christian  Church  con- 
tinued to  regard  Rome  as  the  protector  of  the 
world  against  Antichrist,  and  to  pray  for  its  pre- 
eervation  accordingly. 

The  clearest  of  the  utterances  of  our  Lord  and  of 
St.  John  point  rather  to  a  plurality  of  antichrists 
wno  are  to  appear  in  different  ages  of  the  Church's 
growth— rather  to  movements  and  tendencies  of  a 
kind  hostile  to  Christianity,  than  to  any  one  well- 
defined  personality. 


LiTBBATm.— The  moat  important  sources  ot  knowledgo  om 
the  nibjeot  of  Antichrist  an  Kiven  In  full  in  Boussef  •  exoeOem 
monognph,  D»r  Antiehriit,  which  hu  been  o<^ously  and  Id 
the  body  of  this  uticle.  Besides  those  alrasioT  named,  the 
toUowing  may  be  menttoned  here :  EQppolytiu,  <M  AntiAHitt 
— Mnnonf  attributed  to  Ephiaem  Syms  QMu  and  Oreak) ; 
TIctoriniw  Petablooensis  on  the  Apocalyiiw ;  LaotanUns  (a  very 
imporiwit  authoritty) ;  the  pwado-Uetbodiaa,  d»  prinetpio  »t 
jwre  taoM ;  the  tract  of  Adso  (printed  amons  Anaelm's  worksX 
da  AiMekritto.  Of  Apooyphal  documents,  the  followinffoon- 
tain  interesting  details :  the  Ooptic  Apoaalmn  cj  Bliiu  QJMt- 
tian,  in  its  present  Usm\  recently  edited  by  Steindorfl  in '  Test* 
and  Unteis.'  (Nene  Folge);  the  Syriao  Boat  <(f  Clement  or 
Tettoment  <tftM  Lard,  coupled  vith  a  Latin  fngment  found 
the  preeent  writer  at  Treves ;  the  late  Greek  J^oeoifpsas  it 
Bidnu  and  q/  John  (tliese  four  will  be  found  oollected  la 
Avoarypka  An»eia*a,  L) ;  the  various  forms  of  the  Afoealmm 
rf  Daniel  (see  Bonsset,  and  Vaasiliev's  Anecdata  Bi/tmMna, 
andKlostermann'sjlnawetamr^Xr).  An Anneniaa proidieoy 
of  St.  Netses,  published  by  P.  O.  Conybean  (Aeadsna,  UWX 
and  an  interesting  Latin  document  attributed  to  St.  John  ia 
Boger  HoTeden's  Chronicle  (RoUi  Striti),  should  be  sdded  to 
Bouaset's  stock  of  documents. 

A  principal  faatnia  in  the  later  Apocalyptio  Uteratore  Is  tlia 
description  of  Antlohrisf  s  petaonal  appearaooa,  which  ia  da- 
acribed  aa  very  unpleaaing.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  aereral 
ttaita  of  this  are  borrowed  in  the  Qreek  Aota  of  St  Christopher 
{Analeeta  BoUamdiand),  and  attached  to  that  aaint  befon  bis 
oonveraion.  M.  B.  JAHKB. 

MANAEN  (MaraT^i',  Gr.  form  of  ao>)  Sfena^em, 
LXX  Mo^'01^^^  'consoler,'  2  K  15"),  one  of '  the 
'  prophets  and  teachers '  in  the  Church  of  Antioch 
at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  departure  on  his  First 
Missionary  Journey  (Ac  13'),*  and  airrpo^  of 
Herod  the  tetrarch,  i.e.  Herod  Antipas,  son  of 
Herod  the  Great  (Lk  3>-  >*  9*  etc.).  irirrpoipot  may 
mean  either  eoUactaneiu, '  foster-brother,' '  nursea 
along  with '  Herod  (Walch,  Ols.,  de  Wette,  Alf., 
Woras. ;  cf.  Xen.  Mem.  iL  3.  4),  or  merely  con- 
tubemalis,  'brought  up  in  the  same  household,' 
or  'on  intimate  terms  with'  him  (Eras.  Lnth. 
Calv.  Grot  Baumg.  Ew.;  ef.  1  Mao  l**).  Waleh, 
recalling  that  the  biothen  Antipas  and  Arohelaai 
were  brought  up  together  (Jos.  Ant.  xvn.  L  3), 
argues  for  the  closer  (withont  ezduding  the  more 
general)  relationship,  on  aooonnt  of  the  tetnurobt 
alone  being  here  mentioned. 

It  is  highly  probatde  that  this  Manaen  waa 
related  to  an  older  Manaen  referred  to  by  Josepkns 
{Ant.  XT.  z.  6)  as  a  notable  Essene  who,  aoont 
B.C.  50,  met  Herod,  afterwards  the  Great,  then  a 
schoolboy,  and  saluted  him  as  future  king  of  the 
Jews  (Antipater,  the  father  of  Herod,  was  then 
chief  minister  of  the  Hasmouffian  prince  Hyrcanns). 
When  the  anticipation  was  afterwards  realized 
(B.C.  37),  Herod  sent  for  this  older  Manaen,  treated 
him  as  a  friend  {teftuviittwos),  and  thenceforth 
honoured  the  whole  Essene  sect.  A  Talmndio 
authority:):  identifies  the  same  Manaen  with  a 
leading  Rabbi  who  entered  the  household  service 
of  the  king.  When  Antipas  was  bom,  some  yean 
later,  Heiod  may  ve^  naturally  have  selected,  as 
the  child's  foster-brother  and  youthful  companion,  a 
grandson  §  or  grandnephew  of  the  senior  Manaen, 
who  would  thus  be  honoured  in  the  person  of  the 
boy.  II  As  fftrrpo^  (in  either  sense)  tJie  younger 
Manaen  would  receive  a  plaoe  at  the  royal  taUe, 
be  educated  along  with  Antipas,  and  probably 
accompany  him  and  Arohelaus  when  the  two 
princes  were  sent  to  complete  their  education  at 
Rome  (Jos.  Ant.  xvu.  L  3).  When  Antipas  be- 
came tetrarch  (he  was  called  'king'  only  by 

<  The  arrangement  of  the  oonJunotiTe  partiolea  auggeata  that 
the  Urat  three  mentioned  were  propheta,  the  hMt  two  (Uanaea 
and  Saul)  teachers.  See  If eyer,  <n  foe. ;  of.  Zen.  Jfam.  iL  t.  IS, ' 

t  Antipaa  ia  the  only  Bwod  whom  St.  Luke  elsewhere  (Lk 
ti- U)  calls  'Herod  the  tetrarch,'  although  Philip  (lii 8>)  and, 
nptaiA.n.  62,  Agrippa  (Ac  2SU)  might  alao  have  been  ao  called. 
Agrippa,  however,  waa  only  about  aeventeen  at  the  Uiiia 
Manaen  Is  daalgnatod  aa  a  tsaobsr ;  Antipaa  would  h*  over 
aixty. 

t  Quoted  br  J.  Ughtfoot  in  Bar.  Etb.  tt  TeUm.  p.  U. 
f  while  atnoter  Eiaenea  eschewed  marriage,  a  aeotion  ol  thta 


allowed  it.  See  art  Baaraiia,  vol.  L  p.  7W. 

I  Of.  Ohimham'a  reception  into  the  ro. 
token  of  honour  to  hia  father  w™*"*!  (S  S  ISOIl 


royal  bouaehold  aa  « 
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Bonrtesy)  on  his  father's  death,  Manaen  vonld 
naturally  have  some  position  in  the  '  royal '  house- 
hold ;  and,  assuming  that  St.  Lnke  and  Manaen 
afterwards  became  acquainted  at  Antioch,  with 
which  both  were  connected,*  it  would  most  prob- 
Kbly  be  from  Manaen  that  St.  Luke  derived  his 
knowledge  of  many  facts  concerning  Antipas,  his 
household,  and  other  members  of  the  Herodian 
family  (Lk  3'-       8»  9'-'  13«- «  23^»,  Ac  12). 

The  time,  occasion,  and  instrumentality  of 
Manaen's  becoming  a  follower  of  Christ  are  un- 
known. He  may  have  been  drawn  to  the  Master 
simultaneously  with  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza, 
Herod's  steward  (Lk  8'),  or  with  the  Herodian 
nobleman  (fioffiXucSs,  i.e.  courtier)  whose  son  was 
healed  by  Jesos  ( Jn  The  ministry  of  the 

Baptist,  t  which  notably  influenced  Herod  himself 
(Mk  6^),  may  have  been  blessed  to  one  whose 
Essene  origin  might  predispose  him  towards  our 
Lord's  ascetic  forerunner.  His  discipleship  need 
not  have  involved  departure  from  Herod's  court ; 
but  the  separation  must  have  taken  place,  if  not 
earlier,  in  a.d.  39,  when  the  tetrarch,  instigated 
by  his  ambitious  wife,  left  Palestine  for  Rome,  in 
OTder  to  obtain  royal  dignity,  bnt  was  condemned 
bjr  Caligula  to  perpetual  «dle  (Jos.  Ant.  xvm. 
vii.  2).  About  the  time  of  Antipas*  removal,  or 
soon  after,  the  CientUe  Church  of  Antioch  was 
founded  by  Jewish  Christians  who  had  left  Judeea 
after  Stephen's  mtutyrdom  (Ac  11^).  From  his 
subsequent  position  as  a  prominent  Christian 
teacher  at  Antioch,  we  may  assume  as  highly 
probable  that  Manaen  was  one  of  these  founders. 
At  all  events,  he  had  a  leading  share  (1)  in  build- 
ing up  a  mother  Church  in  the  third  city  of  the 
empire,  (2)  in  propagating  successfully  the  pnre 
Christian  faith  and  life  in  a  city  whose  moral  cor- 
raption  was  proverbial,  (3)  in  establishing  the  great 
Imth,  then  but  dimly  discerned  even  by  apostles, 
that  the  Gentiles  were  fellow-heirs,  on  equal  terms 
with  the  Jews,  of  the  divine  promise  of  salvation. 

LiTZRATOU. — Walch,  *de  Henfthemo,'  in  Ditt.  Ao.  Ap. ;  J. 
LiKhtfoot,  Hot.  Heb. ;  Plamptre, '  Muuen '  in  Biblicat  Studie$ ; 
OaneU's  BiUe  Educator,  U.  29,  82.  H.  CoWAN. 

HANAHATH  (no;;,  MaYara0(e)(,  Manaoth).—i.. 
Mentioned  only  in  1  Ch  8'  as  the  place  to  which 
certun  Benjamite  clans  were  carried  captive. 
Targ.  adds  '  m  the  land  of  the  House  of  Esau,'  and 
Syr.  and  Arab.  VSS  borrow  a  word  from  the  next 
verse  and  translate  'to  the  plain  of  Naaman.' 
The  town  is  probably  identical  with  that  implied 
in  Manahethites  (wh.  see),  with  the  Maroxii  ot  the 
Greek  text  of  Jos  16",  where  the  LXX  preserves  a 
list  of  towns  which  had  been  lost  from  our  Heb. 
text ;  and  if  the  text  in  Jg  is  correct,  with  the 
Mennhah  (wh.  see)  of  Jg  20O  RVm.  The  site  of 
the  city  is  nnknown.  Conder  (PEF  Mem.  iii. 
21,  136)  snggesto  MMha,  3  mUes  S.W.  of  Jeru- 
salem.  The  text  of  1  Ch  8'  is  probably  corrupt. 

2.  (Mcu>(i>)axii(^),  Maxarcf/i,  Moraxt^M,  manahat[h)). 
— Gn  36»  (P),  1  Ch  I*  *  son  of  Shobal,  son  of  Seir, 
the  Horite,'  «.«.  eponymous  ancestor  of  a  clan  of 
Edom,  or  of  the  earlier  population  conquered  and 
absorbed  by  Edom.  See,  further,  art.  Mana- 
RETBITE&  W.  H.  Bennett. 

MANAHATHITEEL— See  Manahethites. 

VANAHETHITEB  stands  in  AY  for  n'lmi^  (A  'A^- 
itarW,  B  Mwroti^,  RV  Mennhoth)  in  1  Ch  2°"  (These 
were  the  sons  of  Caleb  .  .  .  Shobal)  And  Shobal 
the  father  of  Kiriath-jearim  had  sons,  Haroeh,  half 

*  Ens.  ipS  UL  4)  ifflmu  St.  Luke's  AntkMhene  puentan, 
ftDd  the  numeron*  nteienoes  to  Antioob  in  Ao  (ogmt  uia 
bmiliulty  ot  the  wriUr  with  tUe  dty. 

t  From  Manaen  St.  Lake  may  have  obtained  the  information 
about  the  Raptiit  not  given  by  the  other  evangelieta  (Lk  V-» 


of  the  Mennhoth' ;  and  also  for  <{ui;7  (A  "Ulavie,  B 
MaXa«el,  RV  Manahathites)  in  1  Ch  2"  '(These 
were  the  sons  of  Caleb  .  .  .  Salma)  The  sons  of 
Salma;  Beth-lehem  .  .  .  and  half  of  the  Mana- 
hathites, the  Zorites.'  The  Vulgate  translates 
'  rest '  (dimidium  reqnietionum  (or  -is))  in  both 
verses.  We  should  read  (with  Kittel,  SBOT) 
■Manahathites'  in  both  verses.  The  genealogy  is 
to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  city  Hana- 
hath,  oocnpied  bv  portions  of  two  sections  of  the 
Edomite  clan  Caleb,  came  to  be  reckoned  to  Judah. 
See  art.  Mamahath.  W.  H.  Bbnnbtt. 

MANASSBAS  (Momvv^iu).  1  Es  8"-MAHA8aKH, 
EzrlO". 

MAKASSEH  (n<[»).— 1.  A  king  of  Judah.  He 
was  the  son  of  Hezekiah  and  father  of  Amon. 
His  mother's  name  waa  Hephzi-hah  (2  K  21>). 
He  probably  came  to  the  throne  B.a  686.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  twelve  years  old  on  his  acces- 
sion. The  len^h  of  his  reign  is  given  as  fifty-fivo 
years;  bnt  this  should,  it  ssems,  be  reduced  to 
lorty-five,  in  which  case  he  died  B.O.  641.  Of  the 
actual  history  of  this  long  reign  we  know  very 
little,  the  attention  of  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Kings  being  fixed  on  the  condition  religion. 
The  leign  was  probably  peaceful  and  piosperons, 
at  any  rate  we  nave  no  indication  to  toe  oontraiy 
in  our  oldrat  source.  But  in  the  matter  of  leligion 
it  was  quite  otherwise.  During  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  those  who  attached  themselres  to  the 
higher  teaching  of  the  prophets  had  formed  a 
powerful  party  which  had  great  inflnenoe  over  the 
king,  who  seems  to  have  (fone  something  towards 
a  reugiooB  reformation  (2  K  18*).  Bnt  there  waa 
always  a  strong  party  which  resented  reform,  and 
on  Hezekiah's  death  it  improved  its  opportunity 
by  capturing  his  successor.  All  the  superstitions 
calts  and  practices  of  the  time  of  Ahaz  came  bael^ 
and  were  established  with  the  royal  sanction  (2  K 
21').  But  they  did  not  come  Mck  alone.  The 
most  important  feature  of  M.'s  reign  is  its  religions 
syncretism,  the  blending  of  foreign  worships  with 
tne  popolar  rdigion  of  IsraeL  Especially  signifi- 
cant is  the  woiihip  of  the  host  of  heaven  (v.*), 
wliich  shows  the  innnence  of  Assyria  and  Babylon. 
The  Baal  and  Asherah  cults  were  ^bably  revivals 
of  old  Can.  worship.  Mention  is  also  made  of 
dealings  with  familiar  spirito  and  wizards  (r.*).  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  we  should  connect  with  this 
the  shedding  of  innocent  blood  (▼.'*),  with  which 
the  king  is  also  charged.  This  points  to  a 
systematic  religious  persecution.  The  time  was, 
accordingly,  one  of  nligious  reaction— not  of  re- 
action only,  however,  but  of  syncretism,  of  gloomy 
superstition  and  cruel  fanaticism.  Out  of  it  sprang, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  (2  K 
23».n  24*^),  the  destruction  of  Jerus.  and  the 
Exile,  which  even  the  piety  of  Josiah  and  the 
Denteronomic  Reformation  were  unable  to  avert. 

In  Chronicles  it  is  said  that,  in  consequence  of 
his  sin,  M.  was  taken  by  the  Assyrians  m  fetters 
to  Babylon  (2  Ch  33").  There  he  hnmbled  himself 
before  God,  and  was  restored  to  his  kingdom, 
whereupon  he  cleansed  Jems,  and  the  temple  of 
idols,  and  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  the 
citj  (v.""-)'  The  silence  of  Kin^  is  very  strong 
evidence  against  the  story ;  for  if  M.  had  been 
really  taken  into  captivity,  repented,  and  on  his 
return  sought  to  undo  the  evil  he  had  wrought, 
the  writer  m  Kings  would  not  have  left  the  im- 
pression of  unbroken  idolatry  and  sin.  (Contrast 
the  case  of  Ahab,  1  K  il^-").  That  the  Assyrians 
should  have  taken  a  prisoner  to  Babylon  is  not  in 
Itself  very  suspicions.  Bnt  the  mention  of  it  prob- 
ably gives  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  stonr.  The 
Bab.  exile  was  traced  by  the  prophets  to  the  dn  oi 
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M.,  and  the  Chronicler  would  feel  it  a  fit  thing 
that  the  author  of  this  calamity  should  himself 
3xpericnce  a  captivity  in  Babylon.  There  was  this 
further  reason  for  the  storv.  The  long  and  peace- 
ful reign  of  so  wicked  a  king  ctdled  for  explana- 
tion. And  this  was  accounted  for  by  the  story 
uf  his  penitence  and  reformation.  It  is  a  char- 
acteristic example  of  the  Chronicler's  method  of 
rewriting  history.  See,  farther,  Driver  in  Hogarth's 
Author,  and  Archaiol. '  pp.  114-116,  where  the 
archieological  data  bearing  on  the  question  are 
fully  discussed,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
while  the  inscriptions  do  not  decide  the  question, 
they  fail  to  neutralize  the  suspicions  attaching  to 
the  Chronicler's  narrative. 

2.  Manasaeh  in  Jg  18*>  is  a  correction  for  Motet, 
since  it  seemed  derogatory  to  the  reputation  of  the 
latter  that  his  grandson  should  have  been  the  first 
priest  at  the  sanctuary  of  Dan.  The  correction  was 
made  by  inserting  the  letter  )  above  the  line,  thus 
changing  the  word  into  Manasseh  (cf .  Moore,  adloc. ). 
3. 4.  Two  contemporaries  of  Ezra  who  had  marrieid 
foreign  wives  (Ezr  lO"-  **).   S.  See  next  article. 

A.  S.  Peakb. 

UNABSEH  (n^J9,— according  to  the  etymology 
given  in  6n  41",  '  making  to  forget,'  from  n^j '  to 
forget';  LXX  usually  Mavaaari),  the  elder  son  of  the 
patriarch  Joseph  by  his  Egyptian  wife,  Asenath, 
and  also  the  name  of  the  tribe  reputed  to  be 
descended  from  him.  Of  Manasseh  as  the  son  of 
Joseph,  nothing  more  is  stated  than  what  is 
recordcMi  in  Gn  48,  where  Jacob  (1)  blesses  his  two 
grandsons,  giving  Ephraim,  against  their  father's 
desire,  the  first  place  (w."-*-  JE),  and  (2)  adopts 
them,  placing  each  on  the  same  level  with  his  own 
sons  (w.*"'  P).  Both  these  transactions  have  mani- 
festly a  tribal  significance ;  thejr  are  traditional 
explanations  of  the  relations  existing  subsequently 
hetwean  the  two  tribes  Manasseh  and  Ephraim 
themselves,  and  between  these  two  and  the  other 
tribes.  In  Gn  60"  it  is  also  stated  that  the  children 
of  Maciiir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  were  '  bom  upon 
Joseph's  knees,'  i.e.  he  survived  their  birth,  and 
was  able  to  recognize  them  as  his  descendants 
(cf.  30«;  Odyss.  xix.  401 ;  Stade,  ZA  W,  1886, 146  f.). 

Manasseh  as  a  tribe  is,  however,  more  important 
than  Manasseh  as  an  individual,  i.  History  of 
the  tribe.  All  that  the  oldest  tradition  of  the 
Exodus  (JE)  says  about  the  tribe  is,  that  after 
Moses  had  allotted  inheritances  on  the  E.  of 
Jordan  to  Reuben  and  Gad  (Nu  32j,  particular 
families  of  Manasseh  took  possession  of  districts 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  —  the  children  of 
Machir,  the  (eldest)  son  of  Manasseh,  occupying 
Gilead  generally,  Jair,  'son'  (t.e.  descendant)  ol 
Manasseh,  occupying  the  district  in  it  called  after- 
wards Uawotu-jair  (which  see),  and  Nobab 
occupying  jf^enath,  with  its  'daughters,'  or  de- 
pendent villages,  vr."- *••*•.*  The  oldest  parts  of 
the  Hex.  thus  recognize  only  two  trans-Jordanic 
tribes  as  receiving  Uieir  territories  from  Moses :  t 
different  Manassite  clajis  conquer  territories  N, 
of  these  for  themselTes.  Whether  these  state' 
ments,  exactly  as  they  stand,  are  historical,  is 
doubtful :  it  is  remarkable  that  in  Jg  10^  the 
'  tent- villages  of  Jair '  are  represented  as  deriving 
their  name  from  Jair,  a  Gileadite,  who  was  one  of 
the  Judges :  hence  it  is  verrprobable  that  the  con- 
quest of  Jair  is  ante-datea  in  Nu  32  ;  and  in  fact, 

*  T.«>  mart  be  a  later  addition :  not  only  is  it  out  of  plaoa 
atter  v.n,  but '  Ouir  tent-viUagrea '  (D.T'ni^n)  in  r.o,  wliich  can 
refer  only  to  the  '  Amoritea'  of  v.n,  shows  that  onoe  v.*i  must 
have  Immediatelr  followed  t.w.  The  Intention  ot  the  addition 
is  evidently  to  le^timize  the  conquest  of  Maolilr,  Iiy  repre- 
•entinK  it  as  sanctioned  by  Moees. 

t  V.*»,  in  which, /or  i/ujirtt  timt  in  the  chapter,  the  'half- 
tribe  ot  Manasseh' ii  mentioned,  swms  plainly  to  be  a  later 
addition,  made  tor  the  purpoM  ot  bannonizing  the  paaaage 
wtth  th*  npnMntatlaa  oi  M  and  P. 


if  v.**  (see  note  *  above)  be  disregarded,  we  have  ia 
y^_s>. 41. a  (Dilim.)  'a  good  historical  account  oi 
the  gradual  advance  of  Manassites  into  the  terri- 
tory E.  of  Jordan,  thoutjh  not  under,  but  <^fter 
Moses.'  B^  the  Dent,  writers,  a  large  part  of  the 
territory  E.  of  Jordan,  viz.  '  the  rest  of  Gilead 
(i.e.  the  half  of  Gilead  N.  of  the  Jabbok  *),  and  all 
Bashan,  even  all  the  region  of  Aroob  '  (Dt  3'*  t).  is 
said  to  have  been  given  specifically  by  Moses  to 
■  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh '  (cf.  Dt  29',  Jos  12* 
13«-  [LXX,  Dillm.]  »  18'  22'  :  J  for  Bashan,  also, 
as  belonging  to  Manasseh,  Dt  4",  Jos  20»  21«  "). 
The  same  half  of  the  tribe  is  in  Jos  1"  4'^  (D')  also 
represented  as  crossing  over  Jordan,  together  with 
Reuben  and  Gad,  to  assist  the  other  tribes  in  the 
conquest  of  Canaan :  §  Jos  22'"*  describes  the 
blessing  with  which  Joshua  sent  them  away  to 
their  homes,  when  they  had  discharged  this  task. 
According  to  Jos  22H>>  (probably  from  a  special 
source,  allied  to  P),  the  half-tribe  took  part  with 
Reuben  and  Gad  in  building  the  altar  by  Jordan, 
which  so  nearly  led  to  a  rupture  between  the  £. 
and  W.  parts  of  Israel. 

All  these  statements  relate  to  the  part  of  the 
tribe  settled  E.  of  the  Jordan.  There  was,  how- 
ever, another  part  settled  W.  of  the  Jordan  ;  and 
J's  description  of  the  territory  belonging  to  this, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  enlarged  the  lot 
orinnally  assigned  to  it,  is  preserved  (imperfectly) 
in  Jos  17"^  ».  K  iob-i»  (taken  in  connexion  with 
Igi-s.  In  j'g  aoooont  of  the  conquest,  the  two 
divisions  of  the  tribe,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  are 
treated  as  one  (16>  17"  18»,  Jg  »  where  note 
the  expression  '  House  of  Joseph ') ;  they  receive 
accordinglv  a  single  'lot'  (16';  cf.  17"),  the 
borders  of  which  are  defined  in  16'"* ;  the  N. 
border — which  would  be  the  N.  border  of  Man- 
asseli — is  now  missing.  Jos  17"''*  describes  how 
the  Manassite  clans  were  distributed :  Machir  had 
Gilead  and  Bashan ;  the  other  clans  (Abi'ezer, 
QeleV,  Asriel,  Shechem,  Qepher,  and  Shemida') 
were  settled  (it  is  implied)  in  W.  Palestine.  Vv.*- 
II  are  fragments  of  J's  account  of  the  cities 
of  W.  Manasseh  :  all,  however,  that  these  frag- 
ments state  is  that  "Tappuab,  on  its  S.  border, 
belonged  to  Ephraim,  and  that  on  the  N.  the 
towns  of  Beth  •  shean,  Ibleam,  Dor,  En  -  dor,ir 
Taanach,  and  Megiddo,  though  actually  in  the 
territories  of  Issacuar  and  Asher,  belonged  in  fact 
to  Manasseh,  but  that  the  Canaanites  maintained 
their  ground  in  them  (w."'",  with  verbal  dif- 
ferences, = Jg  1"-").  The  historical  significance  of 
this  statement  is  that  on  the  N.  Manasseh  waa 
confined  to  the  moantains  and  '  cat  off  from  the 
fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  tribes  which 
struggled  for  a  foothold  beyond  it  in  Galilee  by  a 
chain  of  fortified  cities  guarding  the  passes,' — Beth- 
shean  being  in  the  Jordan  Valley  on  the  east, 
Ibleam,  'Taanach,  and  Megiddo  in  the  centre,  where 
the  central  highlands  slope  down  into  the  plain, 
and  Dor  on  tne  seacoast,  about  15  miles  S.  of 
Carmel.  Therefollows(vT.'*-")th6curiou8 narrative 
describing  bow  the  children  of  Joseph  (t.e.  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  together),  finding  the  hill-country 
insufficient  for  them,  and  being  unable  to  make 
their  way  into  the  plain  on  the  N.  on  account  of 
the  Canaanites,  with  their  '  chariots  of  iron,'  com- 

*  Of .  Joe  12^  u  isn :  the  other,  southern  '  bait;'  belonged  to 

Ckid(Dt8ia). 

f  vv.i^  u  an  repetitions  (in  substance)  ot  Nu  Sf-  *>.  and 
are,  indeed,  most  probably  a  later  insertion  In  the  otiginal  taxi 
of  Dt  (see  Dillm.). 

JSoalsoinP,  JoaU>*14>. 

( In  Nu  SZ  the  command  to  do  this  ia  laid  upon  Reuben  and 
Gad ;  but  nothing  is  said  about  its  Iielng  laid  upon  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseli. 

I  On  vv.a  6  see  Dilimaoo. 

3 The  clause  relating  to  En^dor  ia,  bowerer,  omitted  in  LXX 
in  Jg  1*7;  and  iti  originality  ia  queatlooad  by  DUhn.. 
Budde,  Siu.S.p.'U;  Moota,  yiNVM,  p.  M> 
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plain  to  Joshua ;  and  are  advised  by  him  in  reply, 
Ef  ibey  are  the  great  people  that  they  daim  to  m, 
to  go  up  into  the  monntuns  and  oat  down  the 
forest  there — i.e.,  apparently,  augment  their  avail- 
able  territoiy  by  clearing  the  large  thickly  wooded 
areas  which  it  still  contained  (Stode,  Gesch.  i.  163 ; 
Dillm.) — and  (t."**)  apply  themselves  more  vigor- 
oady  to  expel  the  Canaanites.  Fragmentary, 
and  in  parts  obscore,  as  these  notices  of  JE  are, 
they  nevertheless  show  dearly  how  imperfectlv, 
for  long  after  the  Israelites  first  entered  into 
Canaan,  the  W.  half  of  Manasseh — ^in  this  r«- 
spect,  indeed,  not  differing  from  many  of  the 
other  tribes  (Jg  1)— obtained  possession  of  its 
territory. 

TbepMnmisandaaUcdlTOliiaon:  ■iidBDdd«(Z^ir,1887, 
t.iaaa.mBlu.8.  ISaO,  paMU.^  aatmaoalnt  thliftipl»n»ttnn 
ol  the '  forat,'  and  deraopliii:  tartucr  tbc  opuilon  alraady  ex- 
pmnd  br  pnrioai  nbobnT««.  Bwmld.  BUL  U.  281,  W»L, 
»7,  sn,  sa  ;•  WaUlL.  Sirt.  MB :  StwliTdMeh.  1. 149),  Uttt  tlM 
B.  half  ol  MannMb  was  naUy,  at  lasst  in  part  (KinldX  a  oolonr 
thiown  oat  by  the  W.  branoh  ol  the  tribe,  after  ite  lettlement 
In  Otaua,  eonJeetarad  that  Jos  IV*^  referred  orifinally  to 
this  imdartakiiv,  and  that  v.u  read  originally  'bat  the  hiU- 
eoontiT  t/  SiiMd  ahaU  be  thine,'  nrsing  in  mpport  ot  this 
view  toat  the  chUdnn  of  Joseph  ooold  not  hare  oompbined 
that  they  bad  only 'one  lot,' If  beaidea  thebr  W.  tanltory  they 
lad  already  raorirad  from  Hoaes  a  territory  B.  ol  Jordan ;  and 
alterwarda  (K-AFjaSS,  p.  1<8,  M. «.  &  pp.  tSL,  e0,87>  adopted 
the  enggeattanofValetonthatNu  (VatCa  onoe  tolbwed  Jos 
ITIM^  and  deaorlbed  bow  the  penninion  then  given  by  Joshna 
was  aotad  upon.  The  oonJeeture  la  an  attraoDTe  one,  but  too 
bold,  eap.  In  the  tranqnailion  aawmiert  (or  Nu  89^  to 
be  aooepted  wiUi  any  oonfldenoe:  had  thia,  moreorar,  been 
the  otinnal  lenae  et  the  paaeage,  aome  alliiaion  to  oioaaing 
the  Joi3an('get  thee  omt'  rather  than  'get  thee  «£.'in  v.u, 
for  Imtaooe)  might  have  been  expected  (of.  alao  BQEL  p. 
677  n.).  Nevertneleaa,  whether  Budde'a  view  of  theee  paa- 
aagea  be  accepted  or  not,  Jg  fM  (aee  the  laat  pangisph  of  ihla 
an.)  ondoubtedly  lenda  probaliUlty  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Manawltea  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  were  really  immigrants  from 
the  Weat. 


Of  the  later  history  of  the  tribe  little  specific  is 
known.  It  j[>layed  no  prominent  or  distinctive 
part  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  From  the  wild 
and  exposed  character  of  the  district  which  the  E. 
half  of  the  tribe  occupied,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
its  members  were  a  brave  and  hardy  race,  able  to 
maintain  their  own  in  the  face  of  opposition  (of. 
Jos  17',  Machir  a  'man  of  war,'  antt  1  Ch  6"*"", 
the  narrative  of  a  successful  enterprise  in  which 
the  E.  Manassites  took  common  pait  with  Reuben 
and  Gad  wainst  the  Hagrites  and  other  neigh- 
bouring trioes).  Gideon  m  W.  Manasseh  (Jg  6^, 
ef.  ▼."),  and  (probably)  Jephthah  in  E.  Manasseh 
(Jg  11*,  cf.  v.**),  were  brave  and  distinguished 
members  of  the  tribe.  The  strong  Israelitish  feel- 
ing which  characterized  'Gilead'  (including  E. 
Manasseh),  and  the  keen  sense  of  common  interests 
which  bound  it  dosely  together  with  its  brethren 
Vf.  of  Jordan,  are  well  Drought  out  by  G.  A.  Smith 
{HQHL  578 ff.).  'The  story  of  Jephthah  throbs 
with  the  sense  of  common  interest  bietween  Gilead 
and  Ephraim.'  Jabesh-gilead,  romantically  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Saul  (1  S  11.  31),  was 
in  all  probability  in  E.  Manasseh  (about  20  m.  S. 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee).  The  tribe  is  speciGed  by 
name  in  the  Blessing  of  Moses,  though  characterized 
as  less  nnmerons  than  Ephraim  (Dt  33",  the  '  ten 
tibonsands  of  Ephraim,'  and  the '  thousands  of  Man- 
asseh'). Different  districts  of  Manasseh  (both  E.  and 
W. )  are  mentioned  in  1 K  4"'" as  supplying  provision 
for  Solomon's  court  during  three  months  of  the 
year.  One  dty  of  refuge,  Grolan,  was  in  E.  Manasseh 
(Dt  4^*  a/.).  The  tnbe  suffered  severely  during 
the  Syrian  wars  (Am.  1*,  2  K  10" ;  cf .  8"  ISP).  U 
is  implied  in  2  K  1^,  and  stated  expressly  in  1  Ch 
S",  that  the  E.  Manassites  were  includes  among 
the  trans-Jordanio  Israelites  transported  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  to  different  places  in  the  Assyrian  empire. 
The  statements  in  P  respecting  the  numbers  ol  the 

*  Jg  IS*  la,  howerer,  an  uncertain  paaHge  to  raly  npon  in 
■npiKirt  el  this  opinion ;  eee  Moore,  ad  lac. 


tribe  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (32,200  at  the  first 

census  Nu  1**,  and  52,700  at  the  second  census  Na 

26**),  and  (Nu  2")  its  position  in  the  camp  (W.  ol 

the  tabernade,  between  Ephraim  and  Benjamin), 

and  on  the  march  (behind  the  tabernade),  have  no 

historical  value ;  the  numbers  of  the  Manossite 

warriors  who,  according  to  1  Ch  IS^ attended 

at  the  time  of  David's  coronation  at  Hebron,  are 

equally  imhistorioaL    For  other  scattered  notices 

of  the  tribe,  see  Is  9»,  Ps  60'=  108",  1  Ch  9»  (in 

the  po6t-exilio  community)  26"  27*-",  2  Ch  1«» 
30i.if.u.i«3ii_ 

ii.  The  borders  of  the  territory  ooonpied  by  dther 
the  W.  or  the  E.  half  of  Manasseh  cannot  be  fixed 
with  precision.  Of  the  W.  half,  the  N.  boundary 
seems  to  have  been  approximately  the  imperfectly 
defined  line,  where  the  hills  slope  down  into  the 
plain  of  Esdradon,  touching  Asher  and  Issachar 
(Jos  l?'"*) ;  on  the  W.  the  border  was  the  sea ;  on 
the  &  it  began  (on  the  W.)  with  the  W&dy  Kanab. 
perhaps  (but  see  Kamab)  a  wAdy  running  np  from 
the  W.  in  the  direction  of  Shechem,  at  about  32* 
S'-IC  N.,  then,  crossing  this  wAdy  to  the  S.,  it 
passed  along  by  Tappwi^  (unknown)  and  Mich- 
methath  '  in  front  of  (t.«.  E.  of)  Sheohem '  to  Asher, 
according  to  the  Oiiom.  (222.  93),  a  village  16 
miles  N.E.  of  Shediem,  on  the  road  to  Betii-diean, 
thenoe  (to  judge  from  IV"  ^  it  turned  back  sharply 
to  the  S.  and  passed  down  by  Taanaoh-shUoh  (7 
miles  S.E.  of  Sheohem)  and  Naarah  (in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  5  miles  N.  of  Jericho),  as  far  as  Jericho 
itself ;  the  E.  border  was  the  Jordan.  "The  E.  half 
of  the  tribe  possessed,  starting  from  the  border  city 
Mahanaim  {ib.  w."-",  site  uncertain;  but  near 
the  Jordan,  and  probably  not  far  N.  of  the  Jabbok 
Gn  32»,  cf.  w.»- »),  '  hidf-GUead'  (Joe  13«),  ».«.  the 
half  N.  of  the  Jabbok  (see  above)  and  all  Bashan 
— the  whole  comprising  the  well-wooded  and  (espe- 
cially in  its  N.  part)  remarkably  fertile  tract  of 
country  stretchmg  out  northwards  nearly  to 
Hermon  (the  kingdom  of  Og,  Jos  12"^  * ;  cf .  1  Ch 
5"). 

iii.  Tke  elant  and  stibdwitiont  of  Manasteh.— 
In  the  enumeration  of  these  there  is  much  diversity ; 
the  different  schemes  will  be  apprehended  most 
dearly  if  presented  in  tabular  form. 

1.  In  J,  then,  we  have  the  following  genealogy 
(Joe  IV^*)- 


Ab^aaar  Qelak  Asiiel  ShsaLam* 


P  the  genealogy  ia  a*  followe  (Nn 


Maohir 


OUewl 

(with  the  art., 
the  countiyX 

2.  But  in 
26«M«>_ 


Machir 
(banoe  the  Maohirites) 

OuLd 
(hence  the  QUeadltea) 

'teaei*  Hele^  Asriel  Sheohatt*  Shemida'  Qenher 
.(the    (the    (the      (the        (the  (Uie 

'reier-  Qelek-  Aariel-  Bbechem-  Shemida'-  Hepher- 
itea)    itea)    ites)     itea)       itea)  itea) 

^elopkebad 


Vspher  Shemida 


Mailah  kJi 


ah  Qoglah  Milcab  Tlriab* 

>  ■nrit :  in  Joe  17<,  Jg  6M  8>,  called  ^M'ewr  (IIVSK) ;  eo  Jg 
glL  M  gn  the  AbtarlU. 

The  iame  five  daugbten  of  ^ophebad  are  alao  mentioned, 
with  the  aame  pedigree,  in  Nu  271  (of.  Sei-  "X  Joe  17>  (all  P). 


•  Fobited  QJ^,  not  (like  the  name  of  the  place)  B^. 
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3.  We  have  also  (1  Ch7'«-»)— 


Manoageb = Anmiten  ooneublne 
 I  


lla'acah  =  Machir  * 
I  OUead 


Ham-Holecheth 


Pareih  Sheresh 


Iiil^od  Ablre 


Ulun  Relrem 
Beian 

Zelophebad  is  also  mentioned  as  the  '  second '  son 
of  some  one,  whose  name  does  not  appear,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  had  daughters:  the  sons 
of  Shemida'  are  also  ennmerated,  vis.  Ahian, 
Shechem,  LiVtii,  and  AnTam ;  but  the  text  is  evi- 
dently either  oormpt  or  defective ;  and  what  place 
^elopnetiad  and  Shemida'  held  in  the  genealogy  is 
not  dear,  thongh  Berth,  and  Enenen  think  tnat 
^elopheliad  is  meant  to  be  the  second  son  of  Man- 

4.  There  is,  lastly  (1  Ch  Z"-")— 


IfaiUMeh 


Jndah 

I  

I    i      r    i  i 

Er  Onan  SheUh  r 


I  Perey  Zmit 


Sa^b 
Jair 

(•whobadZSoitiesIa 
tfaa  land  o(  OUaad 

It  is  impossible  to  harmonize  these  conflicting 
schemes :  it  is  manifest  that  they  are  different 
attempts  to  correlate  and  account  for  the  principal 
clans  of  Manasseh,  or  for  the  names  of  distaicto 
colonized  by  it.  t  Gilead  is  *  son '  of  Machir,  simply 
becanae  the  country  was  occupied  by  Maohinte 
clans.  Abi'ezer  is  mentioned  in  Jg  e"-**-**  S*-** 
as  the  family,  or  clan,  to  which  Gideon  belonged : 
the  other  names,  Qelel^,  Asriel,  etc. ,  do  not  occur  ex- 
cept in  the  passages  cited.  The  only  {joint  on  which 
the  schemes  all  agree  is  in  representing  Machir  as 
'  son '  of  Manassen,  and  as  '  father '  of  Gilead.  In 
other  respects  the  conspicuous  difference  is  that, 
according  to  J,  Machir  is  the  eldest  son  of  Mui- 
aifseh,  and  the  other  clans,  Abfezer  etc.,  are  co- 
ordinated with  him  as  his  brethren ;  whereas  in  P 
Machir  is  Manasseh's  only  son,  and  the  six  dans, 
Abi'ezer,  etc.,  are  represented  as  being  his  descend- 
ants,  and  in  fact  descended  from  him  through  his 
son  'Gilead.'  Thus,  as  regards  Machir,  three 
stages  seem  to  be  discernible  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  viewed.  (1)  In  Jg  6*^  he  represents 
the  West  half  of  Manasseh.  (2)  In  J  (Jos  11^^, 
Nu  32")  he  is  the  ancestor  of  the  principal  part  of 
the  East  half  of  Manasseh,  his  brother  clans  being 
located,  it  is  implied,  on  the  W.  of  Jordan.  (3) 
In  P  (Nu  SB'"''-)  he  is  the  ancestor,  through  his 
8on  '  Gilead,'  of  cUl  the  Manassites,  Eastern  and 
Western  alike. 

Aocordingly,  Jos  13Sit>  (*  even  tor,'  etc),  restricting  what  ii  aaid 
In  T.*  of  oUtbe  llacbirites  to  half  of  them,  is  (Kaen.,  DUlm.)  a 
correction  of  t.*1>,  made  (or  the  purpose  o(  harmonizing  it  with 
the  representation  of  P  (according  to  which,  as  Machir  waa 
Manasseh's  only  son,  the  K  half  of  the  tribe  ooold  lonn  anljr  a 
part  o<  hit  desoendants). 

*  Airlel  In  t.m  Mems  to  ba  a  oormpt  anticipation  ol  the 
following  worda,  m'r  ITM  (Buth.,  Kittel,  OettU,  oi.). 

t  7*lopbebad  and  bis  daughters,  who  play  snoh  an  important 
part  in  the  law  of  Hebrew  inheritanoe,  are,  no  doubt,  historical 
penonagea ;  but  among  their  ancestor*  Uwre  appears,  in  P,  the 
ntma  at  a  coontry  (of.  Jg  lli>>). 


It  is  hardly  possible  to  interpret  with  confidence 
the  historical  significance  of  these  variations ;  but 
it  is  possible  that  the  variation  between  Jg  5"  and 
1  may  point  to  the  fact  that  between  the  age  of 
DeboraJi  and  that  of  J  Gilead  had  been  conquered 
by  immigrants  from  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  settled 
on  the  W.  of  Jordan ;  *  and  that  the  representation 
of  P  may  imply  that  (vol.  iL  p.  12V'),  'holding 
Gilead  to  have  been  first  conquered,  as  represented 
in  the  Hex.,  he  regarded  the  W.  Manassites  as 
ofbhoots  of  the  E.  Manassites.'  In  3  the  stAte- 
ment  that  Manasseh's  concubine  was  an  Aramitess 
may  be  an  indication  that  there  was  an  admixture 
of  Anuniean  blood  in  the  tribe,  especially  in  its 
Eastern  half;  Ma'acah,  Machir's  '  vnf e '  (1  Ch  7"), 
also  suggests  some  connexion  vrith  the  Aram, 
tribe  of  Ma'acah,  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
(Dt  3",  Jos  13>*,  2  S  10*  cU.).  In  4  the  connexion 
with  a  dan  of  Judidi,  assumed  for  Jair,  is  remark- 
able. 

liiTiBAnrEa.— See,  in  addition  to  the  autborltie*  quoted  (esp. 
Dillm.  on  Nu  S2>>^,  and  Jos  16-17),  Kuenen's  essay  on  tbs 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  In  ThT,  1877,  p.  478ff. ;  and  cL  ait.  Om- 
au)aTlnT0LU.p.l29r.  8.  R.  DBIVEB. 

HANASSKS  (MowcnJ  B,  A).— 1.  1  Es  9»= 
Manasseh,  No.  4.  2.  Judith's  husband,  Jth  8*. 
8.  An  unknown  person  mentioned  in  the  dying 
words  of  Tobit  as  one  who  '^ve  alms  and  escaped 
the  snare  of  death '  set  for  him  by  Aman  (To  14'°, 
AV  and  KV,  following  LXX  B  Mo»«r(r^i).  The 
text  of  K,  r$  TM^al  /u  {tie)  i\etiiuxr6rfir  i(^\Ser, 
K.T.X.,  where  the  subject  understood  is  AeMa- 
chorus,  maintains  the  pualldism  with  the  preced- 
ing danse,  from  which  it  repeats  also  the  name 
Satdfi  instead  of  'AM*  of  A,  or  'Ati/t.  of  B  (of.  1 1><, 
where  B  reads  JUatrp&t,  K  TSefdS,  as  the  name  of  the 
ungrateful  nephew  of  Achiachams).  Cosqnin  ii 
Itev.  BUUi^,  Jan.  1899,  p.  52  f.,  argues  strenu 
onsly  in  favour  of  the  readin(^  of  K  in  To  14*' 
holdmg  that  Mapav<njs  is  due  simply  to  a  scriba. 
error.  See,  further,  Nasbas,  Tobit.  4.= Man- 
asseh king  of  Judah  in  title  of  apocr.  book.  See 
following  artide.  J.  A.  Sklbik. 

MAN1S8ES  (PBATEB  OF).— In  place  of  the 
remote  threats  against  Manaweh  in  2  K  21"'"  we 
have  in  2  Ch  33"-^  an  account  of  his  just  punish- 
ment for  his  sins  by  captivity,  his  repentance  and 
restoration  ;  and  in  w.'*' "  the  statement  that 
other  details  of  his  life  and  his  prayer  were  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  and  in  the 
History  of  Hozai  (or  the  Seers).  Does  the  Greek 
Prayer  of  Manasses  of  our  Apocrypha  go  back  to 
this  Prayer  in  the  lost  sources  (or  source)  of  Ch  as 
its  Hebrew  original ;  or  is  it  a  free  Greek  com- 
position suggested  by  Ch!  Bndde,  after  Ewald, 
argues  for  the  former  view  (ZAW,  1892,  p.  39  f.), 
and  Ball  (in  Speaker's  Com.)  thinks  it  probable. 
Fritzsche  {Exeg.  Handb.  zu  d.  Apok.  L  167)  favoured 
the  latter  view,  on  the  grouna  that  the  Greek  ia 
not  a  faninslation  (so  Schiirer). 

The  Prayer  stands  among  the  Canticles  appended 
to  the  Psalter  in  some  MSS  of  LXX.  Swete  (iii. 
802  ff.,  cf.  ii.  pp.  ix,  xi)  prints  A  with  variants  of 
T  (Psalterium  Turicenae).  It  ia  never  found  in 
LXX  of  2  Ch,  and  is  often  missing  in  Greek  Psalters 
which  indude  the  Cantides.  It  is  found  in  the 
Apost.  Const.  iL  22.  Nestle  {Saatuaginta  Studien, 
iii.  1899)  argues  that  the  text  of  out  MSS  A  and  T 
comes  from  the  Apost.  Contt.  or  from  its  original, 
the  Didascalia,  and  that  the  Prayer  is  not,  as 
hitherto  supposed,  cited  in  these  works  from  a  MS 
of  LXX.  It  appeairs  in  the  Const,  in  connexion  with 
the  entire  story  of  Manasseh  as  '  written  in  4  K 

*  So  Ewald,  Wellb.,  Stade,  and  Budde,  at  dted  above ;  Moore, 
Judge*,  pp.  leof.,  274f. ;  Kittel,  Ossdk.  U.  68  [Eng.  tr.  U.  76 f.)  i 
see  also  art.  Hattoth-Jaib. 
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and  2  Ch.'  *  We  read  that  Manasseh  was  bound 
with  iron  in  prison,  that  bread  made  of  bran  and 
-water  mixed  with  vinegar  were  nven  him  in 
scant  measure,  and  that  in  saoh  straits  lie  humbled 
himself  before  God  and  prayed.  After  the  Prayer 
the  narrative  proceeds :  '  And  the  Lord  beard  nis 
voice  and  bad  compassion  upon  him.  And  there 
came  a  flame  of  fire  about  him,  and  all  the  irons 
which  were  about  him  were  melted :  and  the  Lord 
healed  Manasseh  from  his  afOiction,'  etc.  Julius 
Africanns  knew  that  '  while  M.  was  sayinK  a 
hymn  his  bonds  burst  asimder,  iron  though  the^ 
were,  and  he  escaped '  (John  Damasc.  PardU.  ii. 
15).  He  may  therefore  have  read  the  Prayer  in 
this  setting.f  If  it  was  written  in  this  connexion, 
its  author  showed  more  liturgical  sense  than  his- 
torical imagination ;  for  the  allusions  to  Man- 
asseh's  situation  are  hardly  more  explicit  than 
might  be  found,  for  example,  in  Ps  107'*'". 

Jewish  traditions  show  no  knowledge  of  oar 
Prayer,  though  they  add  details  to  the  story  of 
Ch.  Manasseh  was  put  into  an  iron  mule,  be- 
neath which  a  fire  was  kindled.  He  prayed  to  the 
idols  which  he  had  served,  and  at  last  to  the  God 
of  his  fathers.  '  Lord  of  the  universe,  wilt  thou 
allow  the  man  who  has  served  idolatry  and  put  an 
idol  in  Uie  court  of  the  temple  to  repent  ?  God 
answered,  'If  I  do  not  receive  his  repentance 
that  will  shut  the  door  to  all  penitents  (Jems. 
Sanhed.  x.  2.  See  also  Midr.  tw>.  Dt  2  and  Midr. 
rab.  Ru  2>* ;  of.  Midr.  rab.  Lv  30).  The  story  of 
Manasseh's  conversion  was  rather  a  problem  than 
a  comfort  to  the  Rabbis,  and  the  Misnna  (Sanhed. 
X.  2)  decides  that  he  was  restored  only  to  his  king- 
dom, not  to  his  part  in  the  world  to  come  (but  ct. 
Gemara).  So  in  Apoc  Bar  6^  where  the  tradition 
is  already  known  that '  he  was  cast  into  the  brazen 
horse,  and  the  horse  was  heated';  though  'his 
prayer  was  heard,'  yet  the  fire  from  which  God 
then  delivered  him  was  onlv  a  sign  of  the  fire  with 
which  the  same  God  would  afterwards  torment 
him. 

Does  oar  Prayer  itself  contain  any  evidence 
which  indicates  a  Hebrew  or  a  Greek  original, 
an  early  or  a  late  date  t 

The  petitioner  calls  on  the  Lord  almighty, 
heavenly  (cf.  3  Mac  '  the  God  of  oar  fathers, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  their  righteous 
seed,'  who  created  heaven  and  earth  and  bound 
and  sealed  t^e  ocean  (cf.  Job  SS*""  etc.),  whose 
glory  all  things  fear,  and  whose  anger  is  toward 
sinners  (w.'**) ;  who  is  yet  a  God  of  compassion 
and  repents  of  evils  (=Jl  S"*,  Jon  4"").  [In  his 
goodness  he  has  appointed  to  sinners  repentance 
unto  salvation  (Swete  {AT)  omits)].  But  'the 
God  of  the  righteous  has  not  appointed  repent- 
ance to  the  righteous,  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  who  have  not  sinned,'  but  'to  me  the 
sinner '  ( w.*^).  He  confesses  his  sins,  for  which  he 
is  bowed  down  by  many  an  iron  band  (cf.  Ps  107'°), 
especiidly  his  setting  up  abominations  and  multi- 
plying offences.  With  bumble  confession  he  prays 
for  forgiveness  and  salvation  from  death,  since 
God  is  '  the  God  of  the  penitent,'  and  can  show  «J1 
His  goodness  only  toward  the  unworthy  (w.*-"). 

This  is  a  fine  penitential  prayer,  deserving  its 
ancient  place  in  the  Christian  Psalter,  casting  a 
favouraUe  light  on  the  axfi  and  community  that 
produced  it.  That  it  is  Jewish  there  can  oe  no 
doubt  [but  see  Swete  in  Expontory  Times,  xi.  (1899) 
p.  38f.].  But  the  Greek  nowhere  requires  a  Hebrew 
original,  though  it  cannot  be  saia  to  exclude  ita 
possibility.   Tne  belief  that  through  repentance 


*  Ths  inMig>  to  mad*  up  «boat  w  follow* :  S  K  tSP^n^l, 
t  Ota  33U,  addition,  SSI*  l»,  Pr.  Han,  add.,  SSU»,  add.,  »»■  u. 
M.<  a.  There  lollowi  a  Midtaahlo  tonn  ol  the  story  of  Amon's 
reign- 

t  Cf.  later  nterances  in  Fabridus,  BtUioth.  grau.,  ed.  Ilarlee, 
iL73ZL 


a  sinner  can  gain  foniveness  is  contained  as 
clearly  in  the  story  of  Manasseh  in  Chron.  as  in 
the  iHrayer,  and  does  not  point  to  a  time  '  not  long 
before  the  Christian  era'  (Westcott  in  Smith's 
DB).  It  has,  indeed,  deep  roots  in  the  OT. 
There  the  hope  for  forgiveness  and  grace  some- 
times rests  on  the  forgiving  nature  of  God  as 
Ex  34*-  'proclaims  it,*  sometimes  more  directly  on 
the  merit  of  the  fathers,  or  God's  promises  to 
them.f  The  efficacy  for  sinners  of  the  merit  of 
the  righteous  was  early  disputed  (Gn  18"*,  Jer  15', 
Ezk  U**-  *>),  but  the  tendency  of  rabbinical  Judaism 
was  to  pat  chief  stress  upon  it  (cf .  Mt  3" ;  Weber, 
Die  Lehrm  d.  Tahnud,  f  63 ;  A*».  Mo*.  »  4>-<>  U"), 
while  Hellenistic  Judaism  was  lees  national  and 
more  ethical  in  character. 

This  suggests  a  test  by  which  onr  Prayer  may 
be  judged.  It  is  a  mistake  to  find  in  it  an  appeal 
to  the  merit  of  the  patriarchs.  They  are  simply 
the  righteous,  toward  whom  and  toward  their 
righteoui  seed,  God  is  only  just.  The  sinner 
cannot  appeal  to  them,  bat  only  to  that  qoality 
of  the  Divine  nature,  compassion,  which  has  no 
application  to  the  righteous.  It  is  only  as  a 
repentant  sinner,  not  as  a  Jew,  that  the  petitioner 
appeals  to  (jrod.  The  only  distinction  recognized 
is  that  between  the  righteous  and  sinners,  but 
God  is  believed  to  be  '  the  God  of  the  penitent '  as 
weU  as  'the  God  of  the  righteous.'  It  was 
Hellenistic  Judaism  that  regarded  the  patriarchs 
chiefly  as  examples  of  righteousness  (4  Mac  2^ 
3«<r.  i6»-a;  Philo,  de  Abra.  etc;  see  also  contrast 
between  Sir  44-49  and  Wis  10-19).  The  Book  of 
Wisdom  bases  forgiveness  only  on  the  nature  of 
God  (11»»-12»-  ii-M-u^ ;  and  a  book  in  which  rab- 
binical and  Hellenistic  elements  are  nnited  ex- 
presses just  the  thought  of  our  Prayer, '  becanae 
of  as  sinners  thou  art  c«Ued  merciful,'  eto.  (8  Ea 
gM-M),  These  considerations  favour  the  view  that 
our  book  is  not  a  translation  of  the  old  Hebrew 
prayer  in  the  source  of  Chron..  but  a  Hellenistic 
corai>osition.  The  date  cannot  oe  determined,  but 
the  esohatology  of  the  expressions,  '  Do  not  con- 
demn me  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth ' ;  '  I  will 
praise  thee  always  in  the  days  of  my  life,'  seems 
early  rather  than  late. 

The  Prayer  was  not  revised  by  Jerome,  and  la 
not  in  the  Vulgate  canon.  According  to  Nestle,  it 
may  be  said  to  owe  its  rank  as  a  semi-biblical  book 
to  Luther,  since  before  him  it  appears  in  no  list  of 
canonical  or  apocryphal  books.  It  is  not  found  in 
many  editions  Of  the  LXX.  Details  in  regard  to 
texts  and  editions  are  given  by  Nestle.  C£^  Apoc- 
rypha. 

LmiUTDRi.— 7eiet.— nrltanhe,  L0>.  Apoer.  FT,  and  Sireta, 
OTinOrut.  See alK) Ne«U& Saptuo^into £tt««<n,  ilL  ue». 

Ctnnnwntortn.— FHtxMihe  (iStl),  O.  J.  Ball  (SyeiJctt't  Com. 
1888).  See  also  T.  Rynera  tranalation  of  the  Prayer  (with 
critiaal  and  exegeticaf  notea)  in  Kautooh's  Apocryphmi  h. 
Pimia^flgruphmd.AT,Wa».  F.  0.  POBTKR. 

MANDRAKE  {o'-trm  dUdd'tm,  /iffKa  itoptpayopaw, 
fuwSpayopal,  mandragorcB). — The  Heb.  word  (m  Gn 
SO'*'-,  Ca7>»)  means  'love-plants.'  Theancient  VS8 
agree  in  translating  the  word 'mandrake.'  Numbers 
of  other  plants  have  been  suggested,  as  bramble- 
berries,  Zizyphw*  Lotut,  L.,  the  ridr  at  the  Arabs, 
the  banana,  the  lily,  the  citron,  and  the  fig.  But 
none  of  these  renderings  is  sapported  by  satis- 
factory evidence.  The  mandrake,  Mandragora 
offlcinarum,  L.,  is  a  plant  of  the  order  Solanaeeee, 
called  by  the  Arabs  luffdh,  or  bei^  d-iinn  (».«. 
'  genie's  eggs').   The  psfsley-ahaped  root  is  often 

•  «.a.  Hoa  SIM*,  Jer  UT-U,  Ezk  18.  aS»»  UUf-^.n  2U-U, 
Jon  VJt,  Fl  n.  61.  86  (S-  U)  108(9)  ISO.  lUH,  Sir  SU  17<<-»  I811-U 
SS>. 

t  After  Ex  S",  e.g.  Ex  S2U-M,  Dt  0»-3a,  I  K  8<M*  1S>,  t  Ch 
»07  »,  F8  l<i&,  Neh9,  Lk  IM-U-n^.  The  two  appeal*  an  united 
in  Mic  7i»«>.  Un  9»-i». 
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branched.  The  natives  mould  (his  root  into  a  rade 
resemblance  to  the  hnman  fignie,  hf  pinching  a 
constriction  a  little  below  the  top,  so  as  to  make  a 
kind  of  head  and  neck,  and  twistine  off  the  npper 
branches  except  two,  which  they  leave  as  arms, 
and  the  lower,. except  two,  which  they  leave  as 
legs.  This  root  gives  off  at  the  surface  of  the 
groond  a  rosette  of  ovate-oblong  to  ovate,  wrinkled, 
crbp,  sinuate-dentate  to  entire  leaves,  6  to  16  in. 
long,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  tobacco- 
plant.  There  spring  from  the  neck  a  number  of 
one-flowered  noading  peduncles,  bearing  whitish- 
green  flowers,  nearly  2  in.  broad,  which  produce 

globular,  succulent,  oranjje  to  red  berries,  resem- 
ling  small  tomatoes,  which  ripen  in  late  spring. 
The  ancients  used  the  mandrake  as  a  love  pniltre 
(Gn  30»«->«).  They  believed  that  he  who  in- 
cantionsly  touched  a  root  of  it  would  certainly 
die.  Joeephus  {BJ  vn.  vi.  3)  gives  the  following 
directions  for  pulling  it  up.  'A  furrow  must  be 
dug  around  the  root  nntU  its  lower  ^art  is  exposed, 
then  a  dog  is  tied  to  it,  after  which  the  person 
tying  the  dog  must  get  away.  The  dog  then 
endeavours  to  follow  nim,  and  so  easily  pulls  up 
the  root,  bnt  dies  suddenly  instead  of  his  master. 
After  this  the  root  can  be  handled  without  fear.' 
The  ancients  also  believed  that  this  root  gave  a 
demoniacal  shriek  as  it  was  pulled  up.  The 
'  smell '  of  the  mandrakes  (Ca  7")  ia  the  heavy 
narcotic  odour  of  the  Solanaceons  plants.  The 
allusion  to  it  in  this  oonnexion  doubtless  refers  to 
its  specific  virtues.  G.  £.  POST. 

MANEH.— See  WmoHTS  and  MsASTmxs. 

MANES  (M<[n}>,  AY  Eanes,  due  to  a  misprint 
'Bdnis  for  Udnit  in  the  Aldine  ed.),  1  Es  9".— One 
of  those  who  agreed  to  put  away  their  'strange' 
wives.  RVm  identifies  the  name  with  Harim  in 
Ezr  lO'' ;  more  probably,  perhaps,  it  takes  the  place 
of  the  two  names  Maaseiah,  Elijah. 

MAMOER  The  NT  tr.  of  ifiTrri  in  three  places 

out  of  the  four  where  the  word  occurs  (Lk  2'-  '•), 
and  in  RVm  of  the  fourth  (Lk  13",  where  <  stall '  is 
in  the  text).  The  chief  OT  Eng.  equivalent  is '  crib,' 
Heb.  'ebilf  (fattening  -  place),  LXX  always  ^drvi; 
(Job  39>,  Pr  W,  Is  1*) ;  while  ^rn;  is  also  the 
LXX  rendering  (once  in  each  case)  of  'urwah 
('collecting-place'  or  'collected  herd'),  AV  and 
RV  'stall,  2  Ch  32* j  of  repheth  (not  occurring 
except  at  Hab  3",  but  probably = Arabic  raff  at, 
'herd'  or  'stall'),  AV  and  RV  'stall';  and, 
possibly,  of  hm  ('food'),  AV  and  RV  'fodder,' 
Job  6',  if  the  Heb.  be  not  represented  rather  by 
the  otherwise  superfluous  ppdiiara.  It  seems  clear 
(from  snch  a  parallelism  as  in  2  Ch  32^  'staUs  for 
all  manner  of  beasts  aadfoldi  (lit.  treasure-houses) 
for  flocks,'  and  likewise  rrom  snch  companionship 
as  in  Pr  14*  '  where  no  oxen  are,  the  crt6  is  clean '), 
that,  like  the  Latin  praes^e  and  our  crib,  0dr>T> 
in  the  LXX  signified  not  only,  as  in  classical 
Greek,  a  manger,  but  also,  metonymically,  the 
stall  containing  the  manger;  an  extension  due 
immediately,  perhaps,  to  some  of  its  Heb.  originals. 

This  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  ^dm;  would 
be  of  small  moment  but  that  it  affects  the  story  of 
the  Nativity.  Did  the  mother  of  our  Lord  lay  her 
babe  in  a  manger  at  in  a  stall  ?  And  is  the  very 
early  tradition  that  the  birth  took  place  in  a  cave 
inconsistent  with  the  NT  narrative  ?  These  qnes- 
tions  cannot  be  decisively  answered  either  (as  has 
been  shown)  from  the  word  itself,  or  from  the  con- 
text, or  from  onr  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the 
time.  There  is  an  ambigmty  about  arardXv^,  '  the 
inn '  (AV  and  RV),  as  well  as  about  <p6.TPf).  This 
was  not  an  inn  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term, 
nor  apparently  even  such  an  approximation  to  it 


as  the  more  regularly  organized  vtvSoxetor  of  Lk 
10**,  with  its  rarSaxtit,  host  or  managing  xttendant, 
who  provided  necessaries  and  was  paid  for  them. 
All  that  we  can  be  sure  of  as  to  MT^Xv/ta  is  that  it 
was  a  resting-vlaee  where  animals  were  relieved  of 
their  packs  (icaraXto,  'I  let  down'),  and  where 
travellers  ungirded  their  garments.  Bnt  Lk  22'', 
Mk  14'*  (cf.  Swete),  bring  the  word  before  us  in 
another  sense — that  of  a  guest-room  ( '  My  KariXviia,' 
said  Jeeos,  according  to  Mk),  one  of  the  rooms  com- 
monly and  hospitably  lent,  perhaps,  for  the  occa- 
sion, to  parties  of  strangers  visiting  Jerusalem  for 
the  passover.  For  this  uie  '  master  of  the  house ' 
seems  to  have  snbstituted,  in  the  case  of  Jesus  and 
His  disciples,  the  more  private  and  fullv  furnished 
ifiyatov,  upper  chamber  (Lk  22'').  When,  there- 
fore, it  is  said  (Lk  2'),  '[She]  laid  [the  babe]  in  a 
4>iTni,  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in 
the  KariXvfia,'  our  ignorance  of  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  KoriKvita  deprives  us  of  ita  guidance  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  alternative  ^rni ;  while  the 
absence  (according  to  the  best  doenments)  of  the 
article  with  0dn>i;  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  believe 
that  the  ipdmi  was  not  connected  with  the  Kori- 
\vita.  At  first  sight  the  antithesis  seems  to 
require  that  the  0dm;  should  be  a  kind  of  room 
corresponding  to  the  superior  <cardXv/ia,  though  of 
course  the  sentence  may  be  elliptical  and  the 
manger  may  be  picked  out  as  the  special  feature 
in  the  correspontung  room  not  itself  mentioned. 

But,  if  the  Kari\vfia  was  anything  like  the 
modem  khan,  it  was  a  rest-house  like  those  exist- 
ing in  the  East,  outside  towns,  as  nnfumished 
places  of  gratuitous  lod^ent  during  the  night 
for  strangers,  and  containing  (as  to  the  mder  sort) 
two  contiguous  portions  not  very  distinctly  divided 
— the  one  for  the  travellers,  and  the  other  for  their 
animals;  and  (as  to  the  better  sort)  a  central 
(usually  roofless)  court,  with  cells  for  travellers 
opening  out  upon  it,  and,  beyond  these,  just 
within  the  outside  waU,  stalled  places  for  the 
beasts  of  burden.  If  this  be  so,  then  Joseph  and 
Mary,  finding  the  travellers'  portion  full,  probably 
abodie  in  one  of  these  stalled  places,  and  the  babe 
was  laid  either  in  the  stall  or  in  the  manger  be- 
longing to  the  stall.  Or,  as  Tristram  suggests 
{Land  of  Israel,  p.  73),  they  took  refuge  in  some 
poor  cottage  close  by,  similar  to  one  wherein  he 
himself  had  seen  a  community  of  shelter  for  man 
and  beast,  the  dwelling  portion  (to  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  Joseph  and  Mary  were  not 
invited)  being  an  upper  platform  ascended  by  a  few 
steps ;  and  tne  lower  portion  being  half  granary 
haU  stable,  and  containing  a  lon^  earthen  trough 
which  served  for  a  manger.  Tristram's  sugges- 
tion has  this  additional  element  of  probabihty, 
that,  if  the  rest-house  was  full,  the  stalled  places 
attached  to  it  were  likely  to  be  full  also. 

The  tradition  that  Jesus  was  bom  in  a  cave 
near  Bethlehem  is  at  least  as  early  as  the  first 
decade  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  is  found  in  Justin 
(Trypho,  78),  in  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy 
(0.  2,  p.  181,  Tisch.),  in  Origen  (c.  Cels.  i.  51),— 
who  says  that  the  cave  and  the  manger  were 
shown  in  his  day,— in  Epiphanius  (.H<Br.  li.  9)  and 
in  Eusebius  ( Vita  Constant.  iiL  43,  Dem.  Ev.  viL  2). 
The  cave  as  the  place  of  birth  is  mentioned  also  in 
the  Protevangel  of  James  (c.  18),  but  in  c.  22  the 
swaddling  and  the  '  crib  for  oxen '  are  referred  to 
the  time  of  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents,  or  d  the 
crib  (the  Babe's  hiding-place)  is  not  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  cave,  while  neither  here  nor  in 
the  Gospel  of  the  It^ancv  is  the  cave  connected 
vrith  an  'inn.'  Ens.  and  Epiphan.  (see  Nestle, 
Vitae  Prophetarum,  p.  8)  both  affirm  that  the  cave 
story  appears  in  Luke,  while  Anastasius  of  Sinai 
(Viai  dux,  c.  1,  p.  6)  assigns  it  to  'unwritten 
tradition.    Reach  {Texte,  x.  3)  sees  in  the  ma 
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aimity  of  the  cave  tradition  a  sign  that  it  belongs 
to  the  original  source  of  the  Infancy  history,  and 
from  the  varieties  of  phraseology  in  the  Greek 
narratives  he  conjectures  that  this  source  was 
Hebrew.  It  has  been  suspected  (with  what  proba- 
bility it  is  impossible  to  say)  that  the  cave  storr 
grew  out  of  the  prophecy,  Is  33"  ('  He  shall  dwell 
in  a  lofty  cave,^  LXX),  just  as  the  prophecy  in 
regard  to  Shiloh,  Gn  49",  led  to  the  later  addition 
in  Lk  1Q*>  ('a  colt  tied  to  a  vine').  See  Justin, 
Apol.  L  32.  Thomson,  Land  and  the  Book  (vol.  on 
Central  Palestine  and  Phanieia,  p.  35)  says  that 
many  inns  or  khans  have  oavenM  below  them, 
where  cattle  are  sheltered,  and  where,  built  along 
the  walls,  are  stone  mangers  which,  '  cleaned  out 
and  whitewashed  as  they  often  are  in  summer 
when  not  required  for  the  animals,  would  make 
suitable  cribs  in  which  to  lay  little  babies.'  He 
does  not,  however,  say  that  he  ever  saw  any  little 
babies  in  them  except  his  own.  Over  such  a 
KTotto,  near  Bethlehem,  called  the  Grotto  of  the 
Nativity,  now  stands  the  Church  of  St.  Mary ;  and 
the  grotto  contains  a  manger ;  but  (adds  Thomson) 
'  the  real  manger  was  transported  to  Kome.' 

liiTSBATCu.— Petri  HomI,  MiueU.  critte.  KM  duo,  U.  vp. 
241-416  (utrum  de  ipelUDca  on  de  stabulo),  Leovmidi*,  1788 ; 
Scbleusner,  Leaie.  YeL^TuU  firm ;  Plummer  on  Ut  2^  (/nter. 

irut,  p. 


not.  Comm.) :  Merer- Wein,  <Md. ;  Farrar'i  Lift  of  Chiut,  p. 
Thomaon'a  Lattd  and  ths  Book,  and  Triittwn't  Lan^t^  ItnUl,  as 


12  (illust.  ed.) ;  Keim,  JtiuM  of  Naiara  (Eng.  I 
heim,  Lift  and  Timti  of  Jmu,  L  18S,  11.       ,  ^        — ~ 
UnUmuhungm  (Oebhanit  and  Baniack),  x.  6,  pp.  12411.;  and 


above  quoted. 


J.  MASSU. 


HANI  (MarO,  1  Es  9">Bani,  Ezr  10»,  aa  he  ia 

sailed  in  1  Es  5"  (Bare<). 

MANIFEST  The  verb  to  'manifest'  is  used 

actively,  passively,  and  reflexively.  The  active 
use  is  seen  in  Eo  3"  (the  only  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  OT),  '  I  said  in  mine  heart  concerning  the 
estate  of  the  sons  of  men,  that  Giod  might  manifest 
them,  and  that  they  might  see  that  they  them- 
selves are  beasts'  ('OTl^,  BV  'that  God  may  prove 
them ') ;  and  Jn  17'  '  I  have  manifested  thy  name 
unto  the  men  which  thou  gavest  me  out  of  the 
world '  (iipayipwoa  ;  KV  '  I  manifested ').  In  Jn  2" 
AY  has  'manifest  forth'  ('manifested  forth  his 
gloiy ')  for  the  same  verb,  RV  '  manifested.'  It  is 
a  favourite  verb  with  St.  John,  occurring  0  times 
in  the  Gospel  and  0  times  in  the  First  Epistle, 
which  are  nearly  half  its  occurrences  in  NT.  The 
AV  usually  renders  it '  manifest'  or  '  make  mani- 
fest,' but  also  'appear'  (Mk  16»-",  2  Co  6"  7", 
Col  3*,  He  9",  1  P  5«,  1  Jn  2«  3»,  Rev  3"),  'shew' 
(Jn  7*  21»),  and  'manifestly  declare'  (2  Co  S"). 
RV  everywhere  has  either  'manifest'  or  'make 
manifest.  The  reflexive  use  of  the  verb  '  to  mani- 
fest' is  found  in  Jn  14*'-'*;  the  passive  is  more 
common.  The  past  ptop.  is  twice  'manifest'  in- 
stead of  '  manifested,'  viz.  1  Ti  3"  '  God  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh '  {6e6t  iifiartfiiiBri  iw  vapxl ;  KV, 
reading  it  for  Beds,  '  He  who  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh ') ;  and  1  P  1"  '  who  verily  was  foreordained 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  was  mani- 
fest in  these  last  times  for  you '  {^epu8irrot,  RV 
'was  manifested').  The  meaning  is  not  exactly 
the  same  as  now,  if  indeed  we  use  the  verb  'to 
manifest'  at  all.  It  is  to  uncover,  lay  bare, 
reveal.  Cf.  Cromwell  (in  Prolegomena  to  Tindale's 
Pent,  by  Mombert,  p.  zlii),  *  The  Kinge  highnes 
therfor  hathe  commaunded  me  to  advurtyse  you 
that  is  plesnre  ys,  that  ye  should  desiste  and  feve 
any  ferther  to  |>ersuaae  or  attompte  the  sayde 
Tyndalle  to  com  into  this  realme ;  alledging,  that 
he  perceyying  the  malycyous,  perverse,  oncnaryt- 
able,  ana  indnrato  mynde  of  the  sayd  TyndeJl,  ys 
in  man[er]  with  owt  hope  of  reconsylyacyou  m 
hym,  and  is  reny  joyous  to  have  ms  realme 


destytnte  of  such  a  person,  then  that  he  should 
retoume  into  the  same,  there  to  many f est  his 
errours  and  sedycyous  opynyons.'  An  earlier 
meaning — 'detect'  'disclose' — vi  seen  in  Rhem. 
NT,  Mt  8  '  beyond  the  sea  he  manifesteth 
the  devil's  malice  agaynst  man  in  an  heard  of 
swine.' 

The  adj.  'manifest'  signifies  'open  to  sight,  un- 
covered' (not  'evident  to  reason,  as  now^.  i'haa 
Wis  12"  '  thon  makest  their  boldness  manifest '  (ri 
Opi^oi  titKiyxnt ;  RV '  puttest  their  boldness  to  con- 
fusion ') ;  He  4"  '  Neither  is  there  any  creature  that 
is  not  manifest  in  his  sight'  (d^ar^i) ;  0"  '  the  way 
into  the  holiest  of  all  was  not  yet  niade  manifest ' 
^|l^iTu)  rt^i><pv(T0tu) ;  1  Jn  3"> '  In  this  the  cliildren 
of  Goi  are  manifeet,  and  the  children  of  the  devil' 
{tpaytpi  i<m  Wxra).  Cf.  Shaks.  /  Senty  VI. 
L  iiL  S3,  '  Stand  back,  thon  manifest  conspirator.' 

The  adv.  manifeatly  means  openly,  viiMjf. 
2  Es  14^  'In  the  bush  I  did  manifestly  reveal 
myself  onto  Moses'  (rmielani  revelatut  rant); 
2  Mac  'manifestly  they  acknowledged  the 
power  of  God'  (^repwt).  Cf.  Dt27*  Tind.  'And 
thou  shalt  write  nppon  the  stones  all  the  wordes  of 
this  lawe,  manyf  estly  and  well ' ;  and  Rhem.  NT, 
g  haaiuai  <  preacheth  to  the  lewes  in  parables 
because  of  their  reprobation ;  but  to  the  Disciples 
manifestly,  because  he  wil  not  for  the  lewes 
incredulity  have  his  onmming  frustrate.' 

Manifestation  occnis  but  rarely,  Wis  1'  'the 
sound  of  his  words  shaU  come  unto  the  Lord 
for  the  manifestation  of  his  wicked  deeds'  (t<t 
IX«7Xo» ;  AVm  '  for  the  reproving,'  RV  '  to  bring 
to  conviction ') ;  Ro  8"' For  the  earnest  expecta- 
tion of  the  oreature  waiteth  for  the  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God '  (rj^i'  iroKiCKv^ir,  RV  '  the  re- 
vealing') ;  I  Co  127  ■  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal '  (4  'tMvipams)^ 
and  2  Co  4'  '  by  manifestation  of  the  truth '  (rg 
ipavepJxrei,  RV  '  by  the  manifestation ').  So  Lk  1** 
Rhem.,  '  And  the  childe  grew,  and  was  strength- 
ened in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts  nntU  the  day 
of  his  nuuufestation  to  IsraeL'      J.  Hastxhos. 

MANIFOLD  is  properly  'of  niany  kinds,'  'vari- 
ous,' as  Howell,  Letten,  iv.  47,  'The  Calamities 
and  Confusions  which  the  late  Wars  did  brinj; 
upon  us  were  many  and  manifold.'  And  so  it  is 
used  sometimes  in  AV :  Wis  V  '  in  her  is  an 
understanding  spirit,  holy,  one  only,  manifold' 
{roXvfupit,  Vulg.  multi^Me)  i  IP  1*  '  Ye  are  in 
heaviness  through  manifold  temptations'  {ir  a-ot- 
icfXoM  rei/MO'/tott) ; *  4">  'as  good  stewards  of  the 
manifold  ^aoe  of  God'  {roudXiit  ydpcrot):  Eph  3** 
*  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  (i)  woKvrolidKot 
<ro<pla,  the  only  occurrence  of  this  word  in  NT. 
See  Abbott,  m  loe.).  But  elsewhere  the  word 
means  no  more  than  '  many,'  Neh  9"- "  '  manifold 
mercies'  (o'n.  LXX  voWot);  Am  !^  'manifold 
transgressions'  (a-n,  LXX  woKKol) ;  Ps  104»  ■  How 
manifold  are  thy  works'  (larn?;  LXX  i>t  ifuya- 
\6w07];  Vulg.  quam  magnijicata) ;  Sir  51*  'from 
the  manifold  afflictions  wmch  I  had'  {ix  rXairtir 

In  Lk  18*° '  manifold'  is  an  adv., '  There  is  no  man 
that  hath  left  house  .  .  .  who  shall  not  receive 
manifold  more'  {roKKarKairlopa,  Vulg.  multo  j^ura; 
Wye  '  many  mo  thingis ' ;  Tmd.  '  moche  moore, 
and  all  YSS  till  the  Bishops  'manifold  more^. 
The  adv.  'manifoldly'  is  used  in  Rhem.  NT, 

*  The  ad],  attached  to  theae  temptatloiu,  eaya  Salmond 
(Pop.  Com.  on  NT,  It.  ISSV  i«  used  in  the  claiaica  to  describa 
the  manv'^otoured  leopard  or  peacock,  the  oolour-cbangliiff 
Proteiu,  the  richly-wrought  roue  or  carpet,  the  chanceful 
■nonthe,  the  Intricate  oracles.  What  a  picture  does  this 
epithet  '  manifold,'  which  Is  applied  b7  Bt  Peter  also  to  ths 
grace  of  God  (4><>).  by  St.  James  again  to  temptation  IV),  and 
elsewhere  to  such  thing*  sa  the  diesri  dfisgiss  healed  to 
Christ  (Mt  4M),  present  of  the  nimiber,  IIm  dlTsni^,  and  Iht 
ohangef  ulneas  oi  than  trials  I 
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Ml  27''**'^  'The  chief e  of  the  lewes  aoonae  him 
to  Pilate  (his  betrayer,  and  the  Indge,  and  the 
Indge's  Wife,  testifying  in  the  meane  time  mani- 
fodly  {tic)  his  innocencie).'  J.  Hastinqs. 

JIlHinS,  AV  MaNLTOS  (Mdnoi  A  and  V,  Syr.  ; 
HdvXiof  al.,  ManUiut  Vulg.). — According  to  2  Mac 
11**^  Quintns  Memmins  and  Titus  Manias  were 
two  Roman  legates  {vpeirpmi)  in  the  East,  who 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Jews  after  the  first  campaign 
of  Lysias  (B.C.  163),  confirming  the  concessions 
made  by  the  Syrian  chancellor.  But  there  are 
many  reasons  against  accepting  as  genoine  either 
this  letter  or  tne  three  others  contained  in  the 
same  chapter.  From  1  Mac  4*^  it  appeus  that 
the  first  expedition  of  Lysias  took  pface  in  B.C. 
165,  before  tne  re-dedication  of  the  temple  and  the 
death  of  Antiochns  Epiphanee.  No  mention  is 
there  made  of  n^otiations  between  the  Jews  and 
Lysias,  who  is  simply  stated  to  have  returned  to 
Antioch  to  collect  new  forces.  The  snppoeed  eon' 
cessions  seem  to  rest  upon  a  confusion  of  this 
expedition  with  a  second,  which  took  place  about 
three  years  later.  The  names  given  to  the  Roman 
oommisaonera  raise  farther  difficulties.  Polybius 
records  the  names  of  several  Roman  Ugati  in  Asia 
about  this  period,  but  neither  Q.  Memmius  nor  T. 
Manius  is  to  be  found  among  them.  Possibly 
one  of  the  persons  intended  was  Manias  Sergins, 
who,  with  C.  Sulpicius,  was  sent  to  Syria  shortly 
before  the  death  of  Antiochas  Epiphanee  (Polyb. 
XXXI.  ix.  6,  cf.  xiL  9,  xziiL  9).  It  is,  moreover,  a 
suspicions  circumstance  that  the  date  of  the  sup- 
posed Roman  letter  should  be  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  letter  of  Enpator  (15th  of  Xaathicus. 
v."),  and  that  the  year  snould  be  given  according 
to  the  Selencid  era.  Finally,  we  learn  from  1  Mac  8 
that  Jadas  Maccabeeus  mrst  entered  into  com- 
mnnicatian  with  the  Romans  after  the  landing  of 
Demetrins  (b.c.  162)  and  the  death  of  Nicanor. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  possible  that  some  foundation  of 
fact  underlies  the  correspondence  contained  in 
2  Mac  11,  bnt  in  their  present  form  and  present 
connexion  none  of  the  letters  can  be  regarded  as 
historical.    (Cf.  Rawlinson  and  Zftckler,  tid  loc.). 

H.  A.  "White. 

MANKIND.— In  Lv  18»  20>*  'mankind'  means 
men  as  opposed  to  women,  the  male  sex.  Cf. 
Shaks.  Timon  of  Athent,  IT.  iiL  491— 

'llovathea. 
Became  thoa  mit »  woman,  and  diwsUni'St 

FUnty  mankind.' 

MANLT,  MANLINESS.—'  Manly'  occurs  once  as 
an  adj.  (2  Mac  7*'  'with  a  manly  stomach,'  ipam 
$viui,  RV  '  with  manly  passion '),  and  once  as  an 
adv.  (2  Mac  10" '  Twenty  young  men  . .  .  assaulted 
the  wall  manly,'  i^^utwt,  Rv  'with  masculine 
force').  'Manliness'  is  used  in  1  Mac  4",  2  Mac 
8^  14"  of  the  valour  of  soldiers  in  battle. 

MANNA  (IP  mdn ;  LXX  /uirra ;  Vulg.  man,  manhu, 
manna). — A  substance  which  fell  along  with  the  dew, 
or  was  rained  around  the  Hebrews  camp  during 
their  40  years'  wilderness  life.  It  was  in  flakes  or 
small  round  grains,  like  hoarfrost,  white,  in  appear- 
ance like  coriander  seed  or  bdellium,  and  in  taste 
was  like  thin  flour-cakes  with  honey,  or  like  fresh 
oU  (Ex  16'*-  Nu  IV- »).  It  was  gathered  every 
morning  except  on  Sabbath,  and  a  double  portion 
on  Friday  morning.  If  kept  overnight  it  became 
corrupt,  and  bred  worms,  except  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  The  supply  continued  until  they  came  to  a 
land  inhabited,  to  the  border  of  Canaan,  Ex  16* 
(P) ;  or  until  they  reached  Gilgal,  in  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  and  ate  the  old  com  of  the  land,  Jos  5^' 
(JE).  During  t&is  time  it  was  the  chief  part  of 
their  diet,  but  not  their  only  food  (Lv  S*-'^*f  9*  10" 


24«,  Nu  T"-  "«•,  Dt  2",  Job  1").  It  is  said  to  owe  its 
name  to  the  question  tan  )9  man  hu,  '  what  *  is  it  T ' 
v."  (E),  asked  by  the  people  when  it  fell.  For 
Egyptian  affinities  of  tlie  word,  see  Brugsch, 
HIVS  vL  606 ;  Ebers,  Gosen,  236.  As  a  perpetoal 
memorial  of  this  provision,  Aaron  was  told  to  place 
a  finfeneth  (pot  or  basket)  full  of  it  before  the 
Testimony  (Ex  16»»),  which  was  in  the  ark  (25"). 
This  vessel  was  of  gold,  He  9*,  but  was  not  itself 
in  the  ark  as  there  stated  (see  1  K  8^).  The  manna 
ia  mentioned  also  in  Neh  9**,  and  in  Ps  78**,  where 
it  is  called  the  ' com  of  heaven'  and  the  ' bread  of 
the  mighty.' 

Our  Lord  speaks  of  the  manna  as  typical  of 
Himself,  the  tme  bread  from  heaven,  conferring 
immortality  on  those  who  spiritaally  become  par- 
takers of  His  grace,  Jn  6"-"-«'.  St.  Paul  calls  it 
'  spiritual  meat,'  and  seems  to  regard  it  and  the 
stream  from  the  smitten  rook  as  a  type  of  the 
Eucharist  (1  Co  10"-),  The  'hidden  manna'  ia  one 
of  the  rewards  of  '  him  that  overoometh,'  Rev  2". 

A  sweet,  semifloid  substance  called  mann  or 
mann  e»-*amd  ('  heaved|y  manna')  exudes  in  drops 
from  the  tdrfd  tree  (Tamarix  manni/era,  Ehr.), 
the  hctt  of  the  Hebrows,  when  it  is  punctured  by 
an  insect,  Gottyparia  mannipcura  (Hardwicke, 
Ariat.  Seiearch,  xiv.  182,  also  Ehrenberg,  bat 
doubted  by  Hitter).  This  is  collected  in  the  desert 
by  Arabs,  and  sold  to  pilgrims.  A  second  kind, 
the  terengabiTta  of  Ibn  Sina,  is  yielded  by  a  thorny 
legominons  shrub,  Alhagi  Camelorum,  Fisch.,  and 
otner  allied  speciea  in  Arabia  and  neighbouring 
coontries.  A  third  sort,  the  SirtuAosta  of  the 
Aralnans,  is  yielded  by  Cotoneatter  nummiUaria  in 
Herat  (Hanssknecht).  Niebuhr  describes  a  kind 
found  on  oaks,  called 'a/«  or  baU6t,  at  Mardtn  in 
Digarbekr.  'This  oak -honey  is  mentioned  by 
Hesiod,  Op.ttDi.^.  290  f.,  and  Ovid,  Met.  L  111 
For  stories  of  manna  f  oond  on  the  groond  in  open 
^aces,  not  dropping  from  plants,  see  Athensns, 
Damto$.  xL  102,  and  Wellsted,  Arabia,  iL  409. 

'The  manna  of  commerce  (not  now  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia) is  a  aickly-smelling,  sweet,  laxative 
exudation  from  the  flowering  asb  Fraxmn*  Ormu, 
L.,  and  F.  rotvmdiMia,  and  mostly  oomes  from 
Calabria.  None  of  these  coold  be  the  manna  of 
Exodus,  which  was  a  miraculous  substance.  These 
only  flow  in  small  qoantities,  and  all  the  tamarisks 
in  the  desert  ooold  not  have  yielded  the  daily  pro- 
vision of  more  than  300  tons.  They  only  flow  at 
special  seasons — May  to  August  (Bnrckhardt),  or 
August  and  Septemoer  (Breydenbach,  Reistbueh, 
L  193).  They  are  physiologically  insufficient  as 
food,  can  keepindefiiiitely,  and  coud  not  be  cooked 
as  the  manna  was.  The  Sabbatic  intennission  and 
final  cessation  likewise  show  that  it  was  not  a 
natural  substance;  besides,  while  it  conld  be 
ground  in  mills,  beaten  in  mortars,  seethed  in  pots, 
or  baked  by  artificial  heat  into  cakes,  yet,  if  not 
gathered,  it  volatilized  in  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

LimATUu.— The  old  authors  are  qnoted  and  imnmulxed  in 
FVibri,  Hitloria  Jfontio,  in  Fabri  and  Reieke'a  OpuK.  Med. 
Arab.  1776,  p.  83,  and  Rdnke,  Beitrdge  tor  Brkldrmig  d.  Alt. 
Tett.  ▼.  806.  See  alao  Boeenmailer,  ^OwtJkinMtmid*,  It.  816, 
and  Onnnann'i  account  given  br  Oedmann,  VemiiMt  Samm- 
Itmgm  out  der  Jfuturiunde,  tI  7;  of.  alio  Wellated,  Buick- 
hardt,  Ehrenberg  (who  figures  the  (w/dX  and  FonkU. 

A.  Macalistbr. 
MANNER.— The  word  'manner,'  to  be  traced 
back  to  Lat.  manu*,  the  hand,  may  be  said  to 
be  originally  the  way  of  handling  or  managing 

*  Properly  '  who 't,  as  Is  pointed  out  by  Dillm.-Ryssel,  Bx-Lv, 
p.  189,  and  Hommel,  AHT  27e^  The  aigument  of  the  latter, 

that  mdn  (Arab.         Mpnms  that  the  eaityHebninqMNn 

a  pure  Arabian  dialect,  Is  dealt  with  In  Hxpot.  nuMt,  Ix.  p.  478, 
by  Ed.  Kdnig,  who  doubts  whether  nun  hi  was  orl^nallj 
meant  to  be  a  question.  It  might  be  an  imitation  of  an  Egyp 
word  maMW  (so  Eben^  Durch  Goten  am  Sinai*,  886 1.). 
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a  thing.  Its  naes  in  AV  are  sometimes  obsolete, 
more  olten  archaic  and  misleading. 

1.  Method  of  action,  way,  as  Mt  6'  '  After  this 
manner  therefore  pray  ye'^  (oOrus) ;  Lk  6"  '  In  the 
like  manner  did  their  fathers  nnto  the  prophets' 
(<cot4  roPrtt,  edd.  kotA  avrd);  He  1*  'in  divers 
manners '  (ToKvTfbxat). 

2.  Habitwii  method  of  action,  etutom,  as  Rn  4? 
'This  was  the  manner  in  former  time  in  Israel 
concerning  redeeming '  (RV  '  custom ') ;  Am  8" 
'  They  that  swear  by  the  sin  of  Samaria,  and  say, 
Thy  god,  O  Dan,  llveth ;  and.  The  manner  of 
Beer-sheba  liveth'  (»r~iB?  TC ;  RV  'the  way  of 
Beersheba,'  RVm  'the  manner  ) ;  •  2Mac4"'Snch 
was  the  height  of  Greek  fashions,  and  increase  of 
heathenish  manners'  {rpic^aatt  d\Xo0vX(0|toC,  RV 
'  an  advance  of  an  alien  religion ') ;  6*  *  Whoso 
would  not  conform  themselves  to  the  manners  of 
the  Gentiles  should  be  put  to  death'  {/uTafialrnr 
irl  t4  "EXXiji-iitd  ;  RV  'go  over  to  the  Greek  rites'). 

3.  Sometimes  it  is  custom  in  its  origin,  the 
regulation,  or  ordinance  that  afterwards  oecomes 
fixed  as  habit  Thus  e^^Q  is  often  tr.  'manner,' 
when  RV  prefers  'ordinance'  in  Lv  6"  7"  9", 
Nu  9"  15"-  M  29^  is.  a. »!.  »7. ».  a  1  Ch  24»»,  2  Oh 
4»,  Neh  8>";  'order'  in  2  Ch  30";  'judgement' 
in  £zk  23""^;  and  leaves  the  rest  unchanged 
(Gn  40»,  Ex  21»  Lv  24%  Jos  6",  Jg  18',  1  S 
10»,  1  K  18",  2  K  1»  11"  i7«»M**f.««  jer  30"). 
See  also  2  8  7"'  And  is  this  the  manner  of  man, 

0  Lord  Godt'  (ajm  rri»,  AVm  'the  law  of  man,' 
RV  '  and  this  too  after  the  manner  of  men,'  RVm 
'  and  is  this  the  law  of  man  ? ')  t ;  Est  2"  '  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  the  women'  {a'^^o  f^,  RV 
'according  to  the  law  for  the  women');  Ac  22* 
'Taught  according  to  the  perfect  manner  of  the 
law  of  the  fathers'  (card  ixpiptuw  toO  rarpi^ov 
»6iuv,  RV  'according  to  the  stnot  manner  of  the 
law,'  lit.  '  the  strictnesB  of  the  law ' ;  it  is  the 
only  occurrence  of  (Up<j3eta  in  NT).  Cf.  Tindale's 
tr.  of  Nn  IS** '  All  the  multitude  shall  offer  a  calfe 
for  a  bumtofierynge  to  be  a  swete  savoure  unto 
the  Lorde,  and  the  meatofferynge  and  the  drynk- 
oiferynge  there  to,  aocordynge  to  the  manor'; 
and  of  19">  'And  this  shalbe  nnto  the  childem 
of  Israel  and  onto  the  strannger  that  dwelleth 
amonge  them,  a  manor  for  ever. 

4.  Personal  b^taviour,  coruhict,  ti»  9>vt  Zi" ''Lea.'r^ 
off  first  for  manner's  ssJce '  (x^ip**  rcuStlai) ;  2  Mac 
5"  'He  left  governors  ...  at  Jerusalem,  Philip 
...  for  manners  more  barbarons,  tlian  he  that 
set  him  there'  (riv  8^  rftnrm,  RV  'in  character'); 
Ac  13"  'And  about  the  time  of  forty  years  suffered 
he  their  manners  in  the  wUdemess  (AVm  'Gr. 

*  This  punge  is  obacon.  Tlie  Heb.  word  Is  the  usual  one 
for  a  my  or  path,  and  so  Driver  talcea  it  here,  quoting  (rom 
Q.  A.  Smith  and  Doughy  as  to  the  Arabic  oostom  of  swearing 
bv  the  way  to  a  place.  Thia  ii  apparently  the  tr.  of  Vulg. 

1  tvtt  Dett»  (U1U  Dan  tt  vtvtt  via  Bmabm,  »ad  of  Wya  'the 
waye  of  Beraabe  lyreth,'  and  of  Dooay.  Ooverdale  and  the 
Biabopa  follow  the  LXX(w}  KHi  $tif  rm,  Buni^ii),  thus  Gov. 
'  a*  tnily  a*  thy  God  lyreth  a't  Beteaha.'  The  A  v  tr.  I«  from 
the  Oen.  Tersionj  which  haa  the  matg,  'That  is,  the  commune 
maner  of  worshiping  and  the  serrlce  or  religion  there  used.' 
Thus  tlie  meaning  of  AV  is  'manner  of  worship,'  'cult,'  and 
that  meaning  W.  B.  Smith  farours,  though  doubtfully  (itS*  182), 
'  In  Am  8"  there  is  mention  of  an  oath  by  the  way  (ritual  n  of 
Beersheba.'  See  BmBSUiBA.  The  Heb.  word  dtnk  Is  fre- 
quently tr''  'mamer'  in  AV,  In  the  sense  of  eMCem,  once  hi 
Amos  (4"  '  I  hare  sent  among  yon  the  pastDanoa  attar  the 
manner  of  Egypt  *). 

tKiricpaMck  (Sspoi.  UL  [1888)  SfiSf.)  ezplabis  the  AT 
text.  Thou  dost  oondeeoend  to  speak  familiarly  with  me,  as 
man  speaks  to  man.'  It  Is  the  rendering  of  Oea.  and  others. 


But  there  is  no  other  pa«age  hi  which  tSrOh  has  the  meanhig 
of  'maimer.'  The  literal  tr.  Is  giren  In  ATm,  and  Is  found  hi 
Wye.  and  dor.  The  Oen.  and  BUk  have  'Doeth  this  appar> 
teine  to  manf  Driver  says  that  aa  the  text  stands  the  best 
ezolanatlon  is  that  of  Hengst.  and  Keil,  'to  evince  such  regard 
tor  me  Is  In  accordance  with  the  law  prescribed  by  Ckid  to 
regulate  men's  dealings  with  one  another;  dlsplayca  by  Ood 
It  argues  unwonted  condescension  and  affectton.'  Bnt  he  oon- 
•Mers  the  text  probably  oormpt  (Notei  on  Sam.  p.  SU),  and 
H  P.  Smith  ooonts  It  oartalnly  corrupt  (/ntsnt.  Ctak.mSam. 

p.  soft 


irpmopbptitm,  perhaps  for  trfix^oipbmirtf  [hort  or 
fed  them]  as  a  nurse  beareth  or  feedeth  her  child, 
Dt  I" ' ;  RVm  '  many  ancient  authorities  read 
bare  he  them  as  a  nursing  father  in  the  toildemeit, 
see  Dt  1"')*;  26*  'My  manner  of  life  from  my 
youth  .  .  .  know  all  the  Jews'  (^vnt);  2  Ti  3'* 
'  But  then  hast  fully  known  my  doctrine,  manner 
of  life '  (d-yctfyi),  RV  <  conduct ').  In  this  sense  RV 
uses  'manner  of  life'  as  the  tr.  of  dvorrpo^  in 
most  of  its  occurrences  for  AV  'conversatimi'  or 
the  like.  Cf.  Jg  13»  Gov.  'What  shal  be  the 
maner  and  worke  of  the  childe  ? ' 

5.  There  are  two  passages  in  which  the  meaning 
is  more  clearly  ethical  conduct,  morals,  2  £s  9" 
'  Now  the  manners  of  them  which  are  created  in 
thia  world  that  is  made  are  corrupted'  {eom^i 
sunt  mores  eorum) ;  1  Co  16**  '  Evil  commnnioa- 
tions  oorrapt  good  manners'  xp^^  tepiK^])- 
Cf.  Knox,  Eist.  318,  '  And  wonder  not,  jSudame, 
that  I  call  Rome  an  Harlot;  for  that  Chnr^  is 
altogjBther  poUuted  with  all  Idnde  of  Spiritnal 
Fornication,  fw  well  in  Doctrine,  as  in  maimers' ; 
and  Calderwood,  Eitt.  107,  'Their  [the  Elders'] 
office  is  as  well  severally,  as  conjunctly,  to  watch 
diligently  over  the  flock  committed  to  their  chaifje, 
both  pnbliokly  and  privately,  that  no  coimptum 
of  Religion  or  manners  enter  therein.' 

6.  A  thin^  which  is  done  in  a  certain  way  is  of 
a  certain  kind,  and  the  commonest  meanmg  of 
' manner'  in  AV  is  tort  or  Hnd,  as  Gn  26*  ' Two 
manner  of  people  shall  be  separated  from  thy 
bowels';  Ex  22^' For  all  manner  of  trespass  .  .  . 
or  for  any  manner  of  lost  thing  ...  he  shall  pay 
double  unto  his  neighbour ' ;  Jg  8"  '  What  manner 
of  men  were  they  whom  ye  dew  at  Tabor?'  Ihi 
6"  '  no  maimer  of  hurt  was  found  upon  him ' ;  Sir 
37"  'Fonr  manner  of  things  appear:  good  and 
evil,  life  and  death ' ;  2  Co  7*  '  ye  were  made  sorry 
after  a  godly  manner'  (RV  'aiter  a  godly  sort') ; 

1  P  1"  'Searching  what  or  what  manner  of  time 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify ' ; 

2  P  3"  '  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  bs' ; 
1  Jn  3*  '  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath 
bestowed  upon  ns.'  So  Bemers*  Froiitcui,  xriiL, 
!  The  king  gave  licence  to  all  manner  of  people,evecy 
man  to  draw  homeward  to  their,  own  oonntries' ; 
Tindale,  Pent.  (Prologe  to  Lv)  "The  popettes  and 
XX  maner  of  tiyfles  which  mothers  permitte  nnto 
their  yonge  ehudren  be  not  aU  in  vayne' ;  Elyot, 
Govemow,  iL  383,  'Experience  whereof  oommeth 
wysedome  is  in  two  maner  of  wise.'  In  all  these 
examples  'manner'  is  nng.,  being  used  as  ttie 
words 'kind' and 'sort' are  used  sdlL  Cf.  Shaks. 
Lear.  n.  ii.  96,  '  These  Idnd  of  knaves.'  For  there 
is  a  doubt  in  the  mind  whether  the  word  is  a  subi^ 
or  an  adj.  Hence  the  connecting  word  'of  was 
frequently  omitted,  as  in  Tindales  tr.  of  On  8", 
'  And  after  that  the  Lorde  God  had  make  of  the 
erth  all  maner  beastes  of  the  felde  and  aU  maner 
foules  of  the  ayre,  he  brought  them  onto  Adam  to 
see  what  he  wold  call  them' ;  and  of  Lk  4"  'And 
feare  came  on  them  all,  and  they  spake  amonge 
them  selves  sayinge:  what  manner  a  thinge  is 
this' ;  and  on  1  Jn  4"  he  says,  'John  speaketh  not 
generally  of  all  manner  fear,  bnt  oi  that  (mly 

*  The  TB  kfttrfifnm  Is  best  attested  (RBCTOHIiP,  as 
against  AO^E  for  hfffifiim).  In  tha  original  Paaaaga  Dt  11 
there  Is  also  nncertaintr  of  reading.  The  dsoUon  Mtwcen 
the  two  readings,  though  they  yield  snch  dUacant  imisnliiiiii, 
must  be  mainly  dna  to  the  vMw  taken  of  the  ooDtazt.  Page 
and  Kendall  take  opposite  aides  the  termer  UilnMng  tjiat  the 
apostle  is  dwelling,  not  on  the  tmrentty  tt  laaal.  Cot  od  the 
care  and  affeotlaa  of  Ood  for  them,  so  that  Wff.  Is  elearly 
reqnlitd  hers  as  w«n  aa  In  Dt  1*>:  Um  bttar  holding  that 
hfr.,  oorrectly  tendered  'aoSered  taali  aumncra,'  agrees  en- 
tirely with  the  ootttezt  and  the  dionmatancea, '  tor  n  exactly 
descrtbes  God's  kngsaSerlng  with  a  perreia*  and  rabelUoaa 
generatkn.'  Perhaps  tha  atrongeat  aigumant  against  imf 
la  that  it  la  doubttu  it  tmm<^>  meanssimply  'carry.'  It  is 
rather  'give  suck.'  Bendall  fuithar  nigea  that  in  Dt  «i 
aliould  expect  nam,  not  tUt. 
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which  the  conscience  of  sin  patteth  a  man  in.'  So 

Spenser,  FQ  ii.  xiL  70— 

•  RiKht  hard  it  wu  tor  Wight  which  did  it  hewe 
To  md  what  nuuiner  mudcke  that  mot*  he*.' 

In  AV  1611  this  construction  oooois  in  Lv  7"  '  Ye 
shall  eat  no  maner  fat  of  oze';  14"  'This  is  the 
law  for  all  manner  plague  of  leprosie  and  skall ' ; 
and  ReT  18"  '  all  maner  vessels  of  Ynorie,  and  all 
maner  vessels  of  most  precious  wood ' ;  but  modem 
editions  have  retained  it  only  in  the  last  passage. 

The  phraae  *  in  a  manner'  la  foond  in  1 S  Zl< '  (A«  brtad  it  in 
a  manner  common.'  The  paMige  is  a  particuUrly  difficult  one. 
W.  R.  Smith  (HSt  «SS)  tianslatee :  <  Nay,  but  women  are  forbidden 
to  oe  as  has  always  been  my  rule  when  I  go  on  an  expedition,  so 
that  the  gear  (clothe*,  arms,  etc)  of  the  young  men  is  holy  even 
when  it  u  a  oommon  (not  a  sacred)  journey ;  how  much  more 
■o  wb*n  [Pr  to.day  they  will  h*  consecrated,  gear  and  all.' 
Drinr  ilfote$  on  Samuel,  p.  188  f.X  on  the  whole,  favours  the 
rendering  of  AV,  which  make*  the  '  vessels '  to  be  the  wallets  or 
utensils  in  which  they  oarried  food,  and  represents  David  as 
saying  that  these  vessel*  being  ceremonially  clean  could  not 
deiBle  the  ucred  bread  pat  Into  them.  But  he  does  not  regard 
the  interpretation  as  certain,  or  the  text  as  tree  trom  suBpldon. 
H.  1*.  Bmith  (Jntem.  vom,  on  Sam.)  is  more  suapicious  of  the 
text.  He  sgreea  with  others  that  to  David  war  was  sacred, 
peace  secular  (*  oommon '),  but  he  sees  no  occasion  David  had 
lor  saying  that  now  be  wa*  on  a  peaceable  expedition.  Rather, 
David  says  his  men  and  their  vessels  were  consecrated  tor  war, 
and  therefore,  even  it  the  bread  were  common,  it  would  be  con- 
secrated by  the  vessels  Into  which  it  was  to  be  put.  For  the 
Eng.  phriM,  which  means  'in  some  respect,'  'to  a  certain 
•xtanv  et.  Hiaks.  K.  John,  r.  viL  8»— 'Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner 
dim*  drssdjr';  and  Bwomont  and  FIstcher,  Lum  nf  Candy, 

*^  not  a  time  to  pity  pasrionato  grids, 
When  a  whole  kingdom  in  a  Hss 
Upon  its  death.bed  Ueediliig.' 

Mora  Abaoni*  i*  tb*  phia**  'with  ita*  manner'  foond  in  Nu  61* 
•II  a  man's  wU*  go  aside,  and  commit  a  trespass  against  him 
.  .  .  and  thers  be  no  witness  against  her,  naither  slie  b*  taken 
with  the  manner '(RV  In  the  act  The  RT  gives  the  modem 
equivalent  of  the  phrase,  which  Is  a  legal  one.  In  Old  Eng.  the 
word  is  in  this  phrase  spelt  moinaar  (from  Fr.  munimr,  to  take 
with  the  hand),  and  lor  a  thief  to  be '  taken  with  the  manner '  la 
with  the  stolen  goods  about  him.  The  phrase  in  AT  oomes 
from  TIndale,  who  also  use*  it  in  Bccpoimoni  (ProL  to  1  Jn),  p. 
UZ,  'Ta bar* corrupt  the  opan  Knlntara  baton  our  ens, and 
are  taken  with  the  manner.'  So  Shaks.  I  Hmm  lv,  n.  iv. 
347— 'O villain,  thou  stolestaeup  ot  saA  alghtsen  years  sgo, 
and  wert  taken  with  the  manner,  and  ever  since  thoo  ha«t 
blushed  extempore' ;  and  Lne*  Labom'i  Lett,  L  L  t06,  'The 
manner  ot  it  Is,  I  was  taken  with  the  manner.'  Sometimes  the 
phrase  Is '  in  the  manner,'  as  Hall,  Work$,  it.  110, '  But,  O  foolish 
dnneis,  all  your  packing  and  seers<7  cannot  so  oontnve  it,  buf 
Uiat  ye  shall  be  taken  in  the  manner.'        J,  HASTINGS. 

HANOAH  {rfit},  MatrOt,  Hvci;^  [Jos.],  Manue).— 
A  native  of  Zorali,  of  the  Damtes,  whose  wife  had 
no  children  (Jg  13').  When  it  had  been  revealed 
to  her  hy  the  aagel  of  the  Lord  that  she  should 
have  a  son,  who  was  to  be  brought  up  as  a 
Nazirite,  imd  to  be  a  saviour  for  Israel  from  the 
Philistines,  she  told  her  husband  of  the  vision,  and 
of  the  instrnctions  of  the  messenger  (w.*^).  Upon 
Manoah's  entreaty,  Ckxi  sent  the  angel  again  to 
his  wife  as  she  sal  in  the  field.  She  at  once  ran 
and  fetched  her  hnsfaond,  who  received  the  same 
instmctionB  about  the  child  as  his  wife  had  done. 
Manoah  invites  the  angel  to  stay  and  eat.  He 
declines,  bat  tells  them  to  offer  a  bumt-offering  to 
the  Lord.  Manoah  did  not  know  that  he  was  an 
angel  of  the  LORD,  and  asks  him  his  name,  but  he  will 
not  reveal  it,  '  seeing  it  is  ineffable '  (w.  *''■).  The 
offering  is  offered  on  the  rock,  and  a  wondrous  sign 
ia  at  once  given.*  The  angel  ascends  in  the  flame 
of  the  sacrifice.  Thereupon  Manoah  and  his  wife 
fall  on  their  faces  to  tne  ground,  and  Manoah 
realizes  that  he  has  seen  an  angel  of  the  Lord. 
Manoah  is  greatly  alarmed,  but  his  wife  comforts 
him  (w.>»-"). 

JosephoB  {Ant.  T.  viiL  1-S)  decorates  the  narra- 

*In  v.Ktha  MX  lrife>]f  ^  H^fOI,  from  which  it  is  ImposdUe  to 
obtain  the  EV  tPS 'and  (the  angel)  did  wondronsly,'  is  mani- 
isatly  oonTipt  while  B  read*  mmi  titrifm  menu,  A  has  rf 
Imnfmnk  nMwn  Kii^  (cL  Volg.  Domino  mirabiUa  faeltnti). 
Ptitmf  w  ought  to  restor*  the  text  accordingly,  N<Vf  90  mn^i 
iMniV, 'to  J*  who  woifcrtli  wondarfoUy '  (po  UooroX 


tive,  bnt  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge.  When 

the  promised  son  has  grown  up,  he  asks  his  father 
as  well  as  his  mother  to  obtain  for  him  as  his  wife 
a  woman  of  Timnah,  but  they  aie  much  displeased  , 
still  Samson  persists  in  the  request  to  his  father, 
who  was  the  proper  person  to  make  the  proposal 
for  the  marriage  (see  Gn  34*).  Overruled  by  nim, 
they  went  down  to  Timnah,  and  some  time  later 
Manoah  accompanied  his  son  to  the  wedding-feast. 

Manoah  seems  to  have  died  before  his  son,  and 
'the  burying-placo  of  Manoah'  is  mentioned  as 
the  place  of  burial  of  Samson  (Jg  16").  it  has 
been  questioned  whether  Manoah  really  after  all 
took  part  in  the  marriage  of  Samson,  and  some 
have  looked  upon  this  as  an  interpolation  (see 
Moore's  Judges,  pp.  329,  330).  The  '  Menuhoth ' 
and '  Manabathites  of  1  Ch  2^-<>*  are  eoniii'cted  with 
Manoah,  the  latter  being  called  also  Zorites. 

II.  A.  Keupath. 

MANSION  (Lat.  maneo  to  stay,  mangio  a  staying, 
place  of  abode.  Old  Fr.  mansion  a  dwelling-place, 
abode;  'manse'  and  'manor'  are  of  the  same 
oripin,  the  one  directly  from  Lat.,  the  other 
tlirou^li  the  Fr.  manoir). — A  mansion  is  primarily 
any  kind  of  dwelling-place,  as  in  Milton,  II  Pen*. 
92— 

'To  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
Tlie  Immortal  mind,  that  hatn  forsook 
Her  mansion  In  this  fleshly  nook.' 

Especially  a  place  to  abide  in  permanently,  as  T. 

Adams  on  2  P  1*  'Worldly  things  are  but  a 

tabernacle,  a  movable ;  heaven  is  a  mansion.'  Cf. 

Shaks.  Timon,  T.  L  218— 

•Timon  hath  made  hb  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  ot  the  salt  flood.' 

Later  it  came  to  signify  a  house  of  some  grandeur, 
which  is  its  modem  meaning. 

In  AV  'mansion'  occurs  only  Jn  14'  'In  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions'  (luaal,  RVm 
'abiding  places').  The  tr.  is  Tindale's  (perhaps 
suggested  by  Vulg.  mansione* ;  but  neither  Wye 
nor  Rhem.  uses  the  word) ;  Gov.  chose  'dwellinges ' 
(which  was  Wydifs  word),  the  Gen.  and  the 
Bishops'  Bible  'dwelling  places.'  but  the  rest 
followed  Tindale.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  in 
14**,  the  only  other  place  in  NT  where  />on(  is  fonnd, 
no  version  gives  *  man.sion ' ;  nome  tr.  by  a  verb 
' dwell,'  others  ose  'dwelling,'  Khem.,  AV,  and RV 
'abode.' 

What  is  the  lunHiJ  It  is  clear  that  in  both 
passages  its  meaning  is  the  sanie,  and  the  simplest 
meaning  is  the  bei't — an  abode  or  dwelline.  In 
Jn  14**  Jesus  says,  '  If  a  man  love  mc,  he  wiU  keep 
my  word :  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we 
wul  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  ab6de  with 
him.'  Where  the  man  may  be  is  of  no  account. 
Wherever  he  is  and  loves,  there  the  Father  and 
the  Son  have  their  abode  rap'  aimf  beside  him — in 
his  consdons  presence.  Cf.  Lk  I**  'Fear  aci, 
Maiy ;  for  thou  hast  fonnd  favour  with  God '  {rapi 
TV  0t(fi).  That  after  Tindale's  tr.  the  word  should 
be  applied  to  heaven  was  natural,  since  that  ia 
the  meaning  that  has  been  almost  always  given  to 
'  my  Fathers  house.'  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
word  or  in  the  context  to  suggest  rooms  in  neaven ; 
still  less  Westoott's  idea  of '  stations '  or  temporary 
resting-places  on  a  road.  For  the  application  of 
the  word  'mansion'  to  heaven  see  JXAem.  NT, 
note  on  Lk  16^  'yea  and  that  they  be  in  such 
favour  with  God.  that  they  may  and  doe  r<>ceive 
their  frendes  which  were  once  their  benefactors, 
into  thdr  mansions  in  heaven,  no  leas  then  the 
farmers  whom  the  Q  steward  pleasured,  mi^'ht 
receive  their  freend  into  their  earthly  houses ' ; 
and  Adams,  Works,  L  68,  '  It  is  small  comfort  to 
the  harbonrless  wretch  to  pass  through  a  goodly 
city,  and  see  many  ^orions  bnildings,  when  he 
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cannot  say,  Hcec  ntea  domut,  I  have  a  place  here. 
The  beanty  of  that  excellent  city  Jerusalem,  .  .  . 
affords  a  soul  no  comfort,  unless  he  can  say,  mea 
eivitat,  I  have  a  mansion  in  it.'  But  the  word  was 
stiU  free  enoogh  to  let  Milton  use  it  of  hell,  as  in 

'But  wbcrefon  let  we  then  onr  fmithful  Miinda, 
Tbe  «MochitiW  and  oo-putnen  ot  our  Ion, 
Lie  thus  aitonlahed  on  the  oblivious  pool. 
And  csU  them  not  to  share  with  us  their  part 
In  this  unhappy  mansion,  or  once  more 
With  rallied  arms  to  try  what  may  be  yet 
Begained  in  Heaven,  or  what  more  loet  in  Hellf ' 

J.  Hastikos. 

HAHSUTER  In  Nu  35»-"  AV  uses  'man- 

slayer'  for  the  person  who  unwittingly  causes 
another's  death.  Elsewhere  for  the  saine  Heb. 
and  in  this  sense  (oiVi  or  dip,  ptcpl  of  m-]  to  manler) 
AV  gives  'slayer'  or  'muroerer,'  RV  always 
•manslayer.'  The  word  'manslayer'  is  used  also 
in  1  Ti  i*  as  tr.  of  irtpo^ros  in  its  onlr  occurrence. 
The  mod.  word  is  'homicide,'  but  there  was  no 
diiference  in  meaning  between  '  manslayer '  when 
it  was  in  use  and  'murderer.'  Thus  Jn 8^  Wye 
've  ben  of  the  fadir,  the  devel,  and  ye  wolen  do 
tne  desyris  of  youre  fadir.  He  was  a  mansleere 
fro  the  bigynnyng':  and  Udal,  Enumwf  Para- 
pArtue,  ii.  foL  ^8, '  Whosoever  hateth  hys  brother 
u  a  man  slear.  And  ye  knowe  that  no  man  slear 
hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  hym.'  Other  forms 
were  ntaniaUer,  as  the  Rnem.  tr.  of  Jn  8** '  he  was 
a  maaldller  from  the  beginning,'  and  of  Ac  3'^ 
'But  yon  denied  the  holy  and  the  jnst  one,  and 
asked  a  mankiller  to  be  given  onto  yon';  and 
manqueller:  thus,  the  marg.  note  in  Matthews' 
BiUe  to  Dt  19*  is, '  Here  are  shewed  ii  maner  of 
manqnelling,  one  done  vyilyngly  and  of  set 
porpoae,  the  other  onwyllinglye ;  for  even  he  that 
kylleth  with  the  hande  maye  before  God  be  no  man- 
qnellare :  and  agayne  he  tlutt  is  angrye  and  envyeth 
Uthonghe  he  kyll  not  wyth  the  hande,  cannot  but 
be  a  manslear  before  God :  because  he  wylleth  hys 
neiwhboiuw evylL'  See Goel,  Rkfuok (Cmssor). 

HMulan^taF  is  perhaps  more  general,  but  not, 
•8  now,  carefully  distinguished  from  mnrder :  2  Es 
1"  'ye  have  defiled  your  hands  with  blood,  and 
your  feet  are  swift  to  commit  manslaughter' 
{homieidia)}  Wis  14"  (4>6rat,  KV  'murder').  Cf. 
Milton,  PL  xL  683— 


'To  orerooae  in  battle,  and  (uhdue 
Nation*,  aod  bring  home  spoils  with  infinite 
Han^laogfatar,  shall  b*  held  the  biglMSt  idtch 
Of  human  giocy.' 

J.  Hastinqs. 
KlH-STEALna^In  Ex  2V  (Book  of  the  Cove- 
nant, J£)  the  law  is  laid  down, '  he  that  etealeth  a 
man  (^i;  ajt)  and  selleth  him,  or  (])  if  he  be  found  in 
hia  hand,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.'  In  Dt  24? 
this  enactment  is  repeated  in  Deuteronomic  lan- 
guage, and  the  general  term  i^k  is  restricted  to 
Israelites  ( VHT  'J|9  '•'OfP  *'6J)i  *  restriction  which  is 
introdnoea  even  in  Ex  by  Targ.  Onk.  and  LXX  (rwd 
rur  Mr  'lfpa^jiK).  The  penalty  of  death  is  to  be 
inflicted  in  either  of  two  events,— if  the  kidnapped 
Israelite  is  retained  as  a  slave  by  his  fellow.coiuitrjr- 
man,  or  if  (which  would  happen  more  frequently)  he 
is  sold  into  slavery  in  a  foreign  land  (cf .  the  story  of 
Joeeph,Gn87»'-*-«-"*[J]).  TheLXXand Vidg., 
indeed,  understand  the  words  Vi;;  tty?;]  in  Ex  21" 
differently  fnmi  EV,  rendering  respectively  mX  Mr 
tfpcfff  4r  airy,  and  eonvietiu  noxa,  but  thei«  can  be 
little  donbt  that  'if  A«  be  found  in  hia  hand'  is  the 
cmrrMtsense.  This  is  confirmed  by  Dt  SarrmMTI, 
'if  he  play  the  master  over  him'  (Driver) ;  LXA  koI 

The  aggravated  nature  of  the  offence  of  one 
Israelite  selling  another  into  foreign  slavery  is 
insisted  upon  by  Pbilo  (<b  Leg.  Spee.  iL  338,  ed. 
Ifang.).  The  fanilitlea  afforded  for  the  slave  trade 


(tlie  Eilomites,  the  Pliilistines,  the  Phcenieians,  the 
Greeks, etc, were  ready  purchasers, cf.  Ezk  27",  Am 
1*,  Jl  3*^),  and  its  lucrative  character,  necessitated 
the  prohibition  of  kidnapping  a  fellow-Israelite  on 
pain  of  death  (inflicted,  acooraing  to  Sanhed.  xi.  1, 
by  strangulation).  A  similar  law  was  in  force 
amongst  the  Athenians  (Xen.  Mtm.  L  ii.  62 :  Mr 
nt  ^wep^  T^TTTOi  drSparoiiji/uvot,  rovry  Mraror 
(Zrot  rj)r  ^ritilai>). 

In  the  list  of  those  for  '  whom  the  law  is  made ' 
(1  Ti  l'"-)  are  specified  men-stealers  {irSpairoSiaral). 

J.  A.  Selbib. 

MANTELET  (njb,  AV  'defence' ;  LXX  rdi  rpo- 
0vXa«ctt ;  Vulg.  unUtraeulum).  — The  only  occurrence 
of  this  word  is  in  Nah  2'  [Heb.  ^l,  in  the  (ideal) 
description  of  the  siege  and  fall  of  Nineveh. 
The  Heb.  term  comes  from  the  root  'to 
cover  or  protect'  (hence  AVm  'covering').  In 
all  probability  Nahum  refers  to  some  engine  of 
war,  such  as  a  siege  tower  or  a  vinea  or  teatudo 
under  cover  of  which  the  battering-ram  (which  see) 
was  worked.  The  context  appears  to  require  that 
the  belong  to  the  assailants,  not  to  the  de- 
fenders. See  Wellh.,  Nowaek,  and  especially  A. 
B.  Davidson,  ad  loe. 

The  Eng.  word  is  formed  by  adding  the  dimin. 
sufi^K  et  to  the  word  'manteL'  which  in  that 
spelling  is  now  used  for  the  shelf  over  a  fireplace, 
but  it  is  really  the  same  word  as  'mantle,'  a 
cloak.  The  origin  is  nnknown,  bnt  the  meaning 
is  always  '  oovenng.'  J.  A.  SsLBDt, 

MAHTLB^l.  irj;**  'addtrah,  from  a  toot  Ttik] 
'  to  be  wide,'  wideness  being  apparently  the  oltar- 
acteristic  feature  of  this  article  of  attire,  which  is 
rarely  mentioned,  and  generally,  if  not  always,  as 
a  robe  of  office  or  state.  On  its  possible  form 
(which  there  are  not  sufficient  data  in  Soriptnre  to 
determine)  see  art.  Drkss  in  voL  L  p.  625>>.  The 
name  is  used  6  times  (1  K  HH^'*,  i^Sfi-'*-^)  of 
Elijtdi's '  mantle '  ( AV,  RV ),  which  was  probably  of 
hair,t  and  appears  to  have  been  copied  oy  sacoeed- 
ing  prophets  t  (cf ■  Zee  13*  Ixfr  irj^V  §  '  a  iudry 
mantle';  AY  'a  rough  garment  "I,  and  what  we 
are  told  in  Mt  3*,  Mk  I*  of  John  the  Baptist).  A 
Babylonish  mantle  (lit.  'mantle  of  Sbinar'  '^v 
HTj*))  was  one  of  the  articles  appropriated  by 
Achan  from  the  spoil  <rf  Jericho,  Jos  7**-  **.  See 
Babylonish  Oabmbnt.  The  king  of  Nineveh 
laid  aside  his  rrjvif  and  put  on  SMkdoth  when 
t^e  news  of  Jonah's  proclamation  reached  him, 
Jon  3*. 

2.  rimifsp  once  only.  Is  3**  (where  both  AV  and 
RV  have '  manUes ').  The  article  of  dress  referred 
to  is  probably  (DUlm.  compares  Arab.  't{4/>  f»ft<tf) 
an  upper  wide  tunic  (kitMinetk)  with  sleeves  (so 
Siegfned-Stade— '  die  obere  Tuntka '). 

8.  Vyp  1  8  IS"  28",  Ear  9»-»,  Job  I*  2",  Ps  109". 
In  all  these  passages  A  V  has '  mantle ' ;  in  the  first 
two  RY  has  '  robe,'  which  is  read  in  the  wliole  of 
them  by  Amer.  RY,  and  is  generally  given  else- 
where by  AY  as  tr" of  Stpji  (e^.  Ex  28«-"-»«  and 
oft.,  Lv  S*,  1  S  18*,  Esk  26").  'This  article  of  dress 
is  fully  described  in  voL  L  p.  625^. 

*  Tjy  in  Uio  a>  may  be  a  taxtoal  anor  tor  n^V,  tiM  n  having 
been  lost  before  the  following  n(ioOi(r.  flat.  £«■.  and  Uegtiiad- 
Stade).    Wellh.  and  Mowaok  pnnoonoa  the  text  bopalaaaljr 

corrupt. 

fThe  LXX  baa  In  Kliwi  /mlmti,  '■beapsUn';  in  Zee  U< 
MUw,  'leathern  ooat':  InOn  lfi«,  Uo  V  t^'hida':  in  Jw 
7B^4nuKX«;  lnJoaS*mX<. 

t  In  Zeo  11*  it  la  naoartain  whether  irnt  should  be  taken  In 
tbe  sense  of  'gloiy,'  'magnlttoanoe'  (oL  its  use  In  Eik  17*. 
iinlnss  hrni  It  Ii  an  ailmrtint  fun  frtrm  TH*,  timi  ttin  'ir-  ti*  "ny 
In  Zeo  or  ol  'mantle,'  tlia  shepherds  being  false  propheta 
Nowaok  amaoda  Dfrn*  to  DonO  'their  paatun^' 

I  The  same  Heb.  ezpreaalon  is  naad  In  On  where  Baant 
appearaaoa  is  cooqiand  to  that  ot  a  kaiiT  MHrtI*  (AV  aad  BV 
'gannsafX 
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4.  nytfif  (B  inaiKeuor,  A  and  Luc.  Sifi^s)  occurs 
once  only,  Jg  4",  of  the  article  with  which  Jael 
covered  Sisera.  AV  has  '  mantle,'  RV  '  rug,'  AVm 
'rug  or  blanket.'  Either  'rag'  or  ' tent-curtain ' 
is  probablv  the  meaning.  See  notes  of  Moore  and 
Budde,  ad  lot. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  RV  introduces '  mantle ' 
in  (a)  Ru  3"  ( AV  '  vail ' ;  AVm  '  sheet  or  apron ') 
as  tr'  of  rvstf^,  which  in  the  pi.  n^nwp  is  rendered 
by  AV  'wimples'  and  BV  'shawls'  in  Is 3^,  the 
only  other  occurrence  of  the  Heb.  word.  The  root 
[nso]  means  '  to  extend  or  spread.'  Dillm.  (on  Is  3") 
and  Bertholet  (on  Ru  3")  give  '  shawl ' ;  Oxf.  Heb. 
Lex.  'cloak';  Siegfried-Stade  'plaid';  LXX  has 
in  Ru  vtfitaiuL.  See  also  art.  Dress  in  vol.  L 
p.  627". 

(A)  The  'veil'  of  AV  (so  also  RVm)  is  changed 
by  RV  into  '  mantle '  in  Ca  5^  although  it  trans- 
lates the  same  Heb.  word  -itj  '  veil '  in  Is  3^,  its 
only  other  occnrrence.  LXX  has  in  Ca  6''  BipuiTfor, 
which  denotes  a  light  kind  of  veil.  Budde  and 
Siej^ed  (in  their  Comm.  on  Ca)  both  think  that 
an  '  Ueberumrf'  rather  than  a  veil  suite  the  con- 
text. The  bnde  in  escaping  leaves  her  t-i-j  in  the 
hands  of  her  captors  (cf.  Mk  14"- But  see  art. 
DRES.S  in  vol.  i.  p.  627''. 

(c)  In  Dn  3"  RV  tr.  f'V7r\>  '  their  mantles '  (AV 
'hats').   See  Hat. 

(d)  In  He  1",  which  is  a  qnotation  from  Ps  102" 
[Heb.  and  Gr. «],  RV  subetitntes  ' mantle'  for  AV 
'  vestuTe'  as  tr"  of  «-epu3iXa<oi>,  which  in  the  LXX 
answers  to  lAs^  of  M'T.  The  Heb.  word  is  ren- 
dered by  both  AV  and  RV  '  vesture.'  The  only 
other  NT  occurrence  of  a-ept/SiXotor  is  1  Co  11'*, 
where  it  is  used  of  the  'covering' or 'veil '  which 
nature  supplies  to  a  woman  in  her  hair. 

Once  more,  Amer.  RV  tr.  in  Is  59"  by 
'  mantle '  ( AV  and  RV  '  cloke '). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

MANUSCRIPTS.-See  Text. 

HAOCH  (^PV ;  in  I  S,  B  'An/idx  ( =  -pp  by  transposi- 
tion for  IVD),  A  MudjS ;  in  1  K,  B  'Kiniai,  A  Moaxi). 
— The  father  of  Achish  king  of  Gath,  under  whom 
David  took  service  when  bis  life  was  threatened  by 
Saul  (IS  27').  He  is  probably  to  be  identified  witn 
Maacah  (wh.  see),  the  father  of  Achish  king  of 
Gath,  who  is  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  Solo- 
mon's reign  (1  K  2").  In  favour  of  this  view  is 
the  fact  that  the  Peshi^ta  reads  (= Maacah) 

in  both  passages,  while  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
in  each  case  preserves  the  shorter  form  Tijm 
(=Maoch).  J.  F.  Stenning. 

H&ON,  MAONITEB  (|Hsn?).  —  Mentioned  among 
the  oppressors  of  Israel  before  the  time  of  Jepb- 
thah  m  Jg  10",  a  late  passage,  probably  due  to 
the  post-exilic  editor.  For  Ma  on  LXX  reads 
Midtati  (Pesh.  Amman,  Vulg.  Chanaan,  Targ.  = 
MT).  Though  accepted  by  many  critics,  the  cor- 
rection is  suspiciously  obvious;  and  it  does  not 
materially  relieve  the  anachronisms  that  remain  in 
the  verse.  The  editor  included  Maon  in  hla  list 
of  representative  oppressors  as  being  an  enemy 
familiar  to  later  times.  Hommel  {AHT  251,  272) 
suggests  that  the  LXX  reading  ia  an  explanatory 
gloss  on  MoCon.  In  1  K  11"  Thenius  reads  Ma'on 
for  ATiclian;  so  Stade,  GVI  l  302,  but  without 
sufScient  reason,  and  with  no  support  from  the 
Versions. 

The  Maonites  (Maon)  are  usually  regarded  as  the 
same  as  the  Meunim,  1  Ch  4"  [Me'^lnim  KerS),  2  Ch 
20'  (for  Ammonites  read  Me'ilnim,  LXX)  26'. 
Their  headquarters  have  been  sought  in  Ma'dn 
(Arab.  Ma'fl.n),  4  hours  S.E.  of  Petra,  on  the  ancient 
taravan  road  from  Damascus  to  Mecca;  but  all 
that  can  be  gathered  from  the  references  above  is 
that  they  inhabited  the  Edomite  country,  and  were 


regarded  by  the  Chronicler  as  Edomites.  SCh 
W"- "  refers  to  them  as  '  inhabitants  of  Mt.  Seir ' : 
this  would  favour  a  connexion  with  Ma'&n.  On 
the  other  hand,  1  Ch  4'''-  ^  rather  points  to  a  situa- 
tion on  the  western  side  of  Edom,  where  the 
country  corresponds  to  the  description  in  v.**. 
Buhl,  6e*eA.  der  Edomiter,  42,  n.  1,  suggests  a  con- 
nexion between  the  Meunim  and  M&yfin,  a  place 
of  wells,  on  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Edomite 
plateau.  The  Meunim  are  met  with  again  among 
the  Nethinim  who  returned  from  exile  with  Zerub- 
babel,  Ezr  2«>  (LXX  1  Es  6*>  viol  Marei,  A  iioarl) 
=  Neh  7"  (LXX  2  Es  17"  viol  Uttrtirti/i,  A  M«wii/t) ; 
it  has  been  suggested  that  these  were  captives 
taken  from  the  Meunim  after  their  defeat  by 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch  20i-  ^)  or  Uzziah  (2  Ch  28'),  and 
relegated  to  menial  service  in  the  temple. 

In  Ch  the  LXX  renders  Meunim  oy  H(e)u>a<M 
(1  Ch  4"  Luc  Ktvatot),  cf.  also  Job  2"  Xa^Ap  6 
MtanUur  jSaviXci!!.  The  Alexandrian  translators 
probably  intended  to  identify  *  the  Meunim  with 
the  Arab  tribe  whom  Pliny  mentions  as  mer- 
chants in  spices  and  incense  {Hist.  Nat.  ziL  30), 
with  their  principal  home  in  S.  Arabia  (Ha4ra- 
mant).  They  are  mentioned  also  by* Eratos- 
thenes (in  Strabo,  p.  708,t  ed.  Casaub.),  in  whose 
time  they  were  the  most  northern  of  the  four 
nations  of  Arabia,  with  their  home  by  the  Red 
Sea.  This  rendering  of  the  LXX  has  suggested 
the  theory  that  the  Meunim  belonged  to  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  the  Minaeans,  or  more  correctly 
Mainites,  whose  chief  city  was  Ha'in  in  S.  Arabia. 
So  Hal^vy,  Glaser  {Gesck.  u.  Geoar.  Arabient,  iL 
450),  Hommel  {Atifsatze  u.  Abhan<U.  S,  6, and  AHT 
251,  272).  See  art.  Arabia  in  voL  L  p.  133.  But 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  kingdom  of  Ma'in  (B.C. 
1000)  seems  not  to  agree  with  the  fact  that  in  the 
OT  we  Meunim  are  found  only  in  late  writings.  It 
may  be  that  the  Mennim  were  survivors  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Mainites,  dwindled  to  a  single  tribe ; 
but  on  the  whole  it  seems  safer  to  regard  the 
Meunim  simply  as  an  Edomite  tribe,  and  thur  con- 
nexion with  tne  Mainites  as  not  yet  sufficiently 
established.  See  Sprenrar,  ZDMO  zliv.  606 ;  Buhl, 
Gesck.  d.  Edomiter,  40 ff.;  Kittel,  'Chronicles'  in 
SBOTSd. 

The  name  Maon  was  given  to  several  places  in 
S.  Pt^estine.  Besides  Ateon  near  Petra,  there  was 
Maon  near  Hebron,  Jos  IS**,  1  8  23»^  26'  (Smith, 
HGHL  316),  and  [Beth]-baal-Meon  on  S.E.  of 
Jordan,  Nu  32"  (perhaps  ppo  for  pps  Nn  fSf),  Jos 
13",  Jer  48'',  Ezk  26',  1  Ch  6*,  Moabite  Stone,  11.  S. 
30.  See  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Names,  126  f.  Hommel 
(^^7273  f.)  makes  the  sogp^estion  that  these  plaoes 
were  named  after  the  ancient  Arabic  kingdom  of 
Ma'in,  and  marked  the  extent  of  its  northern 
frontier.  6.  A.  Cookk. 

MAR.— To  '  mar '  (from  Anglo-Sax.  merran,  root 
MAR,  seen  in  Gr.  liopalru,  to  waste)  is  to  damage 
or  disfigure.  It  is  the  opposite  of  to  'make,'  in 
opposition  to  which  it  is  used  still  and  is  frequent 
in  Shakespeare.   Thus  Timon,  iv.  it  41 — 

■  For  bonnty,  that  make*  goda,  do«  still  mar  man.' 

It  is  used  in  AV  of  land  spoiled  by  mice  (1  S  0*),t 
and  by  stones  ( 2  K  3"),  of  a  path  or  road  destroyed 
(Job  30",  RVm  'break  up*),  and  of  vine  shoots 
spoilt  by  trampling  down  or  plucking;  o£r(Nab  2*). 
'The  pottw's  clay-vessel  was  maxred  in  the  taming 
(Jer  18*),  and  ola  wine-skins  are  marred  pouring 

*  Mmu«  can  hacdly  be  a  tnuuUtantloo.  Oentillo  namea  la 
-«7«  are  formed  from  place-namea  in  w^  *.g.  3M$mm,  Tiifmrn. 
Thus  Vtitmii  preauppoee*  Mixt,  which  can  bardly  be  a  trans- 
literation of  Mtdn. 

t  asnuMi  U  rh  uiytrrm  mrm/»  Stni  Titr  bx^***  lUz^MW 
X^>,  HnaMi  fUt  it  rf  rfil  ^  'l^fttfiu  ftifU,  riM  f  mitm  4 
/uy/rm  Kiftm  4  lU^M ;  of.  p.  770. 

t  Cf .  Tindale'i  tr.  of  Ex  8*> 'The  lond*  was  marced  witli  flrsa 
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new  wine  into  them  (Mk  2",  draXoCmu,  RV 
'  perish ').  Jeremiah's  {^rdle  was  marred  by  being 
put  into  a  damp  hole  Jl9'),  an  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  J  will  disfigure  the  pride  of  Judah 
ana  Jerusalem  (13*).  The  visage  of  the  servant  of 
the  Lord  '  was  so  marred  more  than  any  man.'  Cf. 
.Milton,  PL  iv.  116,  '  Which  marred  hu  borrowed 
visage,'  and  better,  Shaks.  Jul.  Ccetar,  m.  iL 
201— 

■Kind  soul*,  what,  weep  you  when  jm  but  behold 
Our  CsBS&r'B  vesture  wounded  T  Look  you  here. 
Here  is  himaeU,  nuur'd,  u  you  iee,  with  tnuton.' 

The  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  mar  the  comers  of 
their  beard  (Lv  19" :  it  is  Tindale's  tr.  •  Ye  shall 
not  rounde  the  lockes  of  youre  heedes,  nether  shalt 
thou  marre  the  tuftes  of  thy  beerde').  The  next 
of  kin  was  afraid  that  if  he  married  Ruth  he  should 
mar  (the  same  Heb.  as  of  the  marrine  of  the  land 
by  mice,  and  the  taking  down  of  Judah's  pride)  his 
inheritance  (Ru  4').  The  full  force  of  the  woid  as 
used  in  AV  will  be  seen  from  Ex  32*  Tind.  'the 
people  which  thou  broughtest  out  of  the  lande  of 
Egipte  have  marred  all ' ;  Jg  2<*  Cov. '  Nevertheles, 
whan  the  judge  dyed,  they  turned  backe,  and 
marred  all  more  then  their  latheiB' ;  and  Ruther- 
ford, Letters,  No.  xxx.  'Madam,  many  eyes  are 
upon  vou,  and  many  would  be  glad  year  Ladyship 
shoula  spill  a  Christian,  and  mar  a  good  professor. 
Lord  Jesus,  mar  their  godless  desires,  ana  keep  the 
conscience  whole  without  a  orack.' 

J.  Hashnos. 
MJlRA  (rji;  or  rrjf  [so  corrected  by  ^ere\;  B 
UtKpi,  A  Ilticpfa).— The  name  which  Naomi  claimed 
for  herself:  'Call  me  not  Naomi  (' pleasant '),  call 
me  Mara  (>.«.  bitter) :  for  the  Almigh^  hath  dealt 
very  bitterly  with  me '  (Ru  1*).  The  Latin  is  able 
to  retain  the  play  upon  the  words  by  the  use  of 
Mara  {id  est  amaram).  H.  A.  Redpath. 

MiSAH  (ht;).— The  first  station  of  the  Israelites 
after  crosnng  the  seik  mentioned  only  £x  16**  and 
Nu  33"-*,  from  which  passages  it  appears  that  it 
was  distant  three  days  journey  from  the  place  of 
crossing.  The  difSculty  of  locating  the  latter  has 
been  pointed  out  under  Exodus,  vol.  L  p.  803.  If 
we  assume  that  the  passage  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Suez,  then  frOdy  Uawarah,  about  15  to  16 
honrt^  camel-ride  from  '  the  Wells  of  Moses '  (nearly 
opposite  Sues  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez) 
on  the  route  to  the  convent  of  St.  Katharine 
(the  traditional  Sinai),  is  a  suitable  identification. 
Wady  Amara,  about  1)  hour  N.  of  this,  or  Wady 
Ghunmdel,  about  2  hours  to  the  S.,  have  also 
been  suggested,  though  the  last  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  Elim.  If,  on  leaving  Egypt,  the 
Israelites  went  by  the  present  hiy  route  towards 
'Akabah,  then  Marah  must  be  somewhere  on  the 
plateau  of  the  Tih  (see  Exodus,  iL).  If  a  more 
northerly  position  (near  the  Bitter  Lakes)  be 
assumed  for  the  passage,  then  the  position  of 
Maiah  would  not  be  far  Irom  the  '  Wells  of  Moses,' 
aad'Ain  Ndba  or  Gharkadeh,  about  1  hour  to  the 
N.  of  these  wells,  has  been  proposed.  Brugsch's 
theory  would  place  Marah  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Bitter  Lakes.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  no  identification  can  be  made  with  any 
degree  of  probability.  Descriptions  of  some  of 
these  sites  are  to  De  found  in  Robinson  and 
Palmer. 

The  LZX  give*  lor  Uanh  In  Ex  lEB  }iiffi  twice,  but  renders 
the  word  on  Ito  tblrd  ooourrenoe  by  ILk^,  endeavouring  to 
Indicate  the  meaning  ol  the  Hebrew  word  (cf.  'Diiench,  de 
Pent.  Vert.  Alaz.  Uff.).  In  Nu  SS^-'  it  adopto  the  form 
ViiMfmi.  The  manner  In  which  the  Valg.  employe  smonM  Is 
worth  quoting :  '  eo  quod  eaaent  amaia,  unde  et  conniium  looo 
nomen  unposult,  vocans  Ulum  Mara,  id  est  amarifudinem.' 

A.  T.  Chapman. 
HASALAH  (!t)S^i  B  HapaTeXM,  A  Ma/xXd,  Luc. 
yiapoKi). — A  place  on  the  west  border  of  Zebulun, 
VOL.  in. — 16 


Jos  19".  The  Pesh.  hM  BamatK-tdW,  'height  of 
the  fox.'  The  site  is  quite  uncertain.  For  con- 
jectures see  DUlm.  ad  loc.  C.  R.  CONDEB. 

HARAMATHA.  —  An  expression  used  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  1  Co  IB''  'If  any  man  loveth  not 
the  Lord,  let  him  be  anathema  maranatha.'  It 
has  somewhat  perplexed  the  interpreters  from 
early  times  quite  down  to  the  present.  They  have 
been  puzzled  to  determine  its  connexion,  its  com- 
position, and  its  significance.  The  early  Greek 
expositors  who  attempt  to  explain  it  (as  Chrysost. 
ffom.  44  on  1  Co,  Migne,  61,  x.  col.  377  ;  Theodoret 
in  Migne,  82,  iiL  373 ;  John  of  Damascus,  Migne, 
05,  iL  705 ;  Theophylact,  Migne,  124,  ii.  793,  etc., 
down  to  Euthym.  Zig.  ad  loc.  vol.  L  369,  Athens, 
1887),  together  with  the  early  lexicographers  (as 
Henrohius,  ed.  Schmidt,  iiL  71 ;  Suidas,  ed.  Gaisford, 
2397,  etc.),  generally  agree  in  translating  it  'The 
jor  '  our ')  Lord  came '  or  '  has  come.'  This  render- 
ing is  corroborated  by  marginal  annotations  in  one 
or  two  of  the  later  MSS  (see  Tisch.  Nov.  Test.  Gr., 
ed.  octava  crit.  maior,  ad  loe.);  and  with  it  agree, 
though  amid  some  vadllation,  the  leading  Lat. 
expositors  also  (aa  Jerome,  ad  loe.,  Migne,  30,  xL 
772 ;  August.,  Migne,  33,  voL  ii.  1161 ;  Pseudo- 
Ambros.  ad  loc.,  Migne,  17,  iv.  276). 

But  the  association  of  the  expression  with  '  ana- 
thema '  seems  to  have  led  gradually  to  a  minatory 
interpretation  of  it,  so  that  the  phrase  thus  formed 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  reduplicated  com- 
mination,  or  a  curse  reinforced  by  a  prayer.  Traces 
of  its  official  use  in  this  sense  may  De  found  as  for 
back  at  least  as  the  7th  cent,  (see  F.  Kober,  Der 
KircAenbann,  Tubingen,  1857,  p.  40  f. ;  du  Cange, 
Gloss,  med.  et  infim.  Lot.,  ed.  L.  Favre,  1885,  vol.  v. 
S.V.;  compare  'TertulL  de  Pudieitia,  §  14,  where, 
however,  the  reading  is  doubtful) ;  indeed,  a  stUl 
earlier  instance  of  this  use  is  afforded  by  one  of  the 
two  or  three  occurrences  of  the  term  wnlch  are  all 
that  have  yet  been  met  with  in  extra-biblical  Greek. 
A  sepulcliral  inscription,  believed  to  be  of  the  4tb 
or  5tn  cent.,  from  the  island  of  Salamis  (referred  to 
by  Schmiedel  in  the  ffand-Commentar  on  Cor.  I.e., 
2nd  ed.  ii.  208  sq.,  and  given  in  the  CIG  vol.  iv. 
p.  475,  inscr.  9303,  Berlin,  1877),  which  marks  the 
'eternal  home'  of  the  'reader'  Agathon  and  his 
wife,  for  each  of  whom  a  separate  compartment 
has  been  prepared,  closes  as  follows :  '  But  If  any 
private  man  or  any  other  person  dare  to  deposit  a 
body  here  besides  onr  two,  let  him  give  account  to 
God,  and  be  anathema  maranathan'  (sic).  The 
Pauline  order  is  deviated  from  here  in  the  Greek, 
so  that  maranatha  is  separated  hj  one  word  from 
anathema;  but  the  maledictory  import  is  plain. 
Tbds  imprecatory  use  of  the  expression  was  thought 
to  be  substantiated  by  its  assumed  correspondence 
to  the  third  or  highest  degree  of  Jewish  excom- 
munication, the  Shammatna.  The  word  Sham- 
matha  (variously  interpreted,  see  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Ohald.  etc.  2466)  was  held  by  some  to  mean  '  The 
Lord  Cometh'  (oc),  the  name,  being  taken  as  a 
substitute  for  the  tetragram),  and  thus  to  furnish 
an  analogy  which  h»a  been  followed  by  the 
Apostolic  Church.  For  this  view  the  autnority 
of^  such  eminent  Jewish  scholars  as  Rabbi  Solo- 
mon Ha-Levi,  known  among  Christians  as  Panlus 
Burgensis  (15th  cent.),  and  Elias  Levita  in  his 
TisM)i  ( I6th  cent. ),  has  been  unwarrantably  claimed 
(cf.  e.g.  Leigh,  Critica  Sacra,  s.v.  MapcwaSi).  For 
Elias  makes  no  mention  of  maranatha,  and  follows 
Rab  in  the  Talmud  (Moed  ^atan.  Via ;  see  Buxtorf, 
U.S.)  in  taking  '  shammatha '  as  equivalent  to  sham 
metha,  '  there's  death ' ;  while  Paulus  Burgensis 
(in  Lyra,  vi.  61a,  Basel,  1503)  finds  in  '  anathema 
maranatha'  a  combination  of  the  three  alleged 
forms  or  grades  of  Jewish  ecclesiastical  censure, 
maranatha  being  a  (post-apostolic)  corruption  iroin 
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a  mutilated  'macharam'  (tnaran)  and  'shammatha' 
{atha)._  Echoes,  however,  of  the  Talmndio  inter- 
pretation of  shammatha  meet  ns,  apparently,  in 
Luther'a  'accursed  to  death'  ('maharam  motha'), 
and  the  '  Let  him  be  had  in  execration,  yea,  ex- 
eommunieate  to  death'  of  the  Genevan  version 
of  1667;  while  W.  Mace,  in  his  NT  Greek 
and  Engliih,  1729,  ^vee  simply  <Let  him  be 
ac«.ur8t'  as  tiie  rendering  of  the  entire  phrase. 
This  imprecatory  sense  of  the  Pauline  term,  which 
was  thus  linked  to  supposed  Jewish  precedent, 
thoutdi  without  warrant  either  in  philology  or  in 
fact  (see  John  Lightfoot,  Worki,  etc.,  ed.  1684,  iL 
796  f.,  or  fforw  in  Acta  apost.  etc.,  Amst.  1679, 
p.  107  f.;  Schiirer,  ffJP  IL  L  60  ffi),  received, 
nevertheless,  the  endorsement  of  such  names  as 
Boza,  Bibliajider,  Bullinger,  Capito,  Calvin  (cf. 
Suicer,  Thetaurut,  etc.  L  604;  Pfeiffer,  Dubia 
Vexata,  etc.  4th  ed.  1699,  p.  944  sq.  for  references), 
and  others  too  nomerons  to  catalogue  here.  Dluatra- 
tion  of  its  prevalence  and  persistency  is  afforded  by 
its  adoption  in  our  Elnglisn  Bibles  (with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Rhemish)  from  Tindale's  to  the 
Authorized  Version.  Indeed,  although  a  comma 
seems  to  have  been  inserted  between  'anathema' 
and  'maranatha'  as  early  as  the  Cambridge  folio 
of  1629,  it  was  removed  a^dn  in  Blayney's  standard 
ed.  of  1769,  and  is  wanting  in  not  a  few  modem 
editions  (see  Scrivener,  Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible, 
Introd.  p.  Ixxxii,  reprinted  under  the  title  Tht 
Auttwrized  Edition  of  the  English  Bible,  Cambr. 
1884,  p.  191).  Other  isolated  instances  occur  of 
distent  from  the  prevalent  theory  that  the  words 
should  be  combined  into  a  malediction.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Bobert  Stephens'  edd.  of  the  6r.  text 
issued  in  1649  and  1561  a  colon  (or  stop)  is  inserted 
after  anathema,  as  also  in  the  Elzevir  edd.  of  1624 
and  1633 ;  an  English  Bible,  also,  bearing  the  im- 
print of  Henry  Hills,  London,  1660,  although  it  puts 
no  stop  after  anathema,  adds  at  maranatha  the 
marginal  note,  'That  is.  The  Lord  is  come.' 
Neveitheless,  the  compound  imprecatory  interpre- 
tation has  lived  on  ^uite  to  modem  times,  and  nas 
even  fonnd  its  way  mto  popular  literature. 

This  opinion,  however,  may  be  said  to  be  at 
length  extinct  in  scholarly  circles.  It  is  not  only 
confessed  to  be  without  intrinsic  or  historic  founda- 
tion, but  it  conflicts  with  the  intimations  afforded 
bv  the  independent  use  of  the  word  in  early 
Christian  documents.  The  earliest  is  that  in  The 
Teaching  of  the  Apostles,  a  document  belonging  to 
the  early  part  of  the  2nd  cent,  or  possibly  even  to 
the  Ist.  The  thanksgiving  in  connexion  with  the 
Eucharist,  as  there  given  cn.  10",  closes  as  follows : 
'  May  grace  come  and  may  this  world  pass  away. 
Hosanna  to  the  Grod  of  David.  If  any  man  is  holy, 
let  him  come ;  if  anv  man  is  not,  let  him  repent. 
Maranatha.  Amen.  Flunly,  then,  the  term  has 
an  inherent  meaning  wholly  detached  from  an 
anathema ;  and  the  preceding  words  here,  though 
permitting  this  meaning  to  be  admonitory,  are 
remote  from  any  suggestion  of  imprecation.  But 
in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (vii.  26,  p.  209,  26, 
ed.  Lagarde),  where  the  same  thanksgiving  is 
siilistantially  reproduced  and  expanded,  any 
thought  of  malediction  is  conspicuously  out  of 
place :  .  .  .  '  Gather  ns  all  together  into  thy  king- 
dom which  thou  hast  prepared.  Maranatha. 
Hosanna  to  the  Sjon  of  David ;  blessed  is  he  that 
cotneth,'  etc 

But  tho  acknowledgment  that  the  term  must  be 
taken  and  interpreted  oy  itself  has  rather  increased 
than  diminished  the  perplexity  respecting  its  com- 
position and  meaning.  Passing  over  attempts  to 
analyze  it  which  have  found  little  favour,  we  may 
■ay  that  scholars  now  almost  unanimously  agree 
that  the  first  part  of  the  expression  is  the  Aramaic 
word  for  *  Lord ' ;  though  as  to  whether  the  n  is 


a  formative  appendage  (cf.  rabban),  or  belong! 
to  the  pronominal  suffix  'our,*  they  are  not  so 
harmonious.  That  it  should  be  connected  with 
the  first  half  of  the  word  and  not  the  last  is  sup- 
ported not  onlv  by  the  earliest  MSS  that  divide 
the  term,  but  by  the  use  of  marin  by  Philo  (in 
Flaoewn,  §  6,  ed.  Mang.  iL  622,  47)  as  the  current 
Syrian  appellation  for  '  Lord,'  as  well  as  by  extant 
Aram,  inscriptions  (see  N6ldeke  in  ZDMG  for 
1870,  p.  101).  The  chief  problem,  accordingly,  lies 
in  the  last  i»ut  of  the  term.  If  the  second  half  of 
the  compound  is  held  to  be  atha,  the  Fathers  were 
right  in  taking;  it  as  a  past  tense  (^Xffer,  4k«>  etc: 
'  the '  or  '  our  Lord  has  come '),  and  understanding 
the  advent  in  th6  flesh  as  referred  to.  But  the 
explanations  they  give  of  the  apostle's  reference  to 
this  past  event  are  far-fetched  and  unsatisfying ; 
such  as,  '  whoever  does  not  love  him  waits  in  vam 
for  another,'  or  '  he  has  come ;  hence  the  folly  of 
opposing  him' — the  words  being  assumed  to  be 
addressed  to  Jews :  if  spoken  to  Christians,  they 
were  thought  to  be  designed  to  shame  them  for 
withholding  love  from  one  who  has  so  humbled 
himself  on  their  behalf,  etc 

The  obvious  inappositeness,  however,  of  an 
allusion  to  the  past  earljr  began  to  tempt  ex- 
positors to  force  the  verb  into  a  future  reference, 
viz.  to  the  final  coming  in  judgment.  This  result 
has  ordinarily  been  reached,  at  least  in  later  times, 
by  taking  the  past  tense  as  '  prophetic,'  i.e.  as  an 
emphatic  declaration  of  the  certainty  of  the  future 
event  by  representing  it  as  having  alreadv 
occurred :  '  has  come,  t.e.  '  most  certainly  will 
come.'  The  incipient  stage  of  this  opinion  appears 
in  the  'in  adventn  domini'  of  certam  Latin  texts, 
and  the  'donee  adveniat'  (or  'redeat')  of  Augus- 
tine and  some  later  Fathers.  But  a  prophetic  or 
anticipatory  past  tense  here  is  more  than  question- 
able grammaticallv ;  and  its  inappropriateness  is 
indirectly  conceded,  by  modem  expositors,  who,  as 
with  one  consent,  substitute  for  it  a  present  or  a 
future  in  their  translations:  'Our  Lord  cometh,' 
'  is  at  hand,'  '  will  come,'  etc  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, certain  Arunaic  scholars  have  pro- 
posed to  restrict  the  verbal  part  of  the  expression 
to  the  final  syllable  'tha,'  and  understand  the 
whole  as  an  ejaculation  :  '  Our  Lord,  come  I '  Com- 
pare tpx""'  Kiiptc  'Ii;<roS,  Kev  22*° ;  and  the  Amen  bo  of 
the  Jewish  liturgies.  See  C.  Taylor,  The  Teaching 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  p.  77  ff.  One  of  the  first  to 
make  this  suggestion  seems  to  have  been  Gustav 
Bickell  of  Innsbmck  in  the  Ztschr.  f.  Kath.  Theol. 
for  1884,  vol.  viiL  p.  403,  n*.  During  the  same 
year,  however,  this  opinion  was  shown  by  Halivy 
m  the  Eev.  des  itudes  Juives,  vol.  ix.  p.  9,  to  have 
the  support  of  sundry  inscriptions  from  Arabia, 
and  was  also  advocated  by  NOldeke  in  the  GGA 
p.  1023  (in  a  review  of  Kantzsch's  Grammatik, 
U.S.W.),  where  Wellhausen  is  cited  as  making  the 
same  suggestion  (yet  cf.  GGN,  1896,  p.  3,  n.  2). 
Siegfried,  also,  in  reviewing  Kantzsch's  work 
in  Hilgenfeld's  ZWTh.,  compares  the  frequent 
phrases  <>n  Mn  'come  and  see,  vai  Kn  'come  and 
near,'  and  proposes  to  take  iiapanJBi  as  equiv.  to 
impaiiBi,  si^ifying  'O  (or  'our')  Lord,  come  I ' 
This  supplicatory  sense  has  been  accepted  by 
G.  Wohlenberg  (Die  Lehre  der  Zwblf  Apost  el,  u.s.  w. 
1888,  p.  82  sq.),  Arnold  Meyer  (Jesu  Mutter- 
sprache,  1896,  p.  60),  who  compares  (p.  166  f.) 
Mama  or  Mama*  (kjio  'our  lord'),  the  name  of 
the  chief  deity  of  Gaza  (cf.  the  new  edition  of 
the  deacon  Marcus'  life  of  Bp.  Porpliyrius  of  Gaza, 
Leip.  1895 ;  also  Stark,  Gaza,  n.s.w.  1852,  pp.  576- 
583) ;  and  is  sustained  by  G.  Dalman  in  liis  Gram- 
matik des  Jiid.-Palast.  Aramdisch,  1894,  pp.  120, 
297,  cf.  162.»   It  will  doubtless  prevail. 

*  Dalman  (Wortt  Jem,  L  269)  calls  Kp:  the  earlier  and  toilet 
form.  See  Zahn,  SinL  in  do*  JfT, '.  i  18,  Asm.  IL 
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To  the  question  why  the  apostle  deserts  the 
Greek  for  the  Aramaic  langaa^  here,  many  con- 

i'ostnral  answers  have  been  given :  such  as,  to 
tumble  the  pride  of  his  Corinthian  converts  by 
reminding  them  that  the  gospel  did  not  originate 
with  them :  to  affect  the  more  readily  his  Jewish 
opponents  by  a  phrase  from  their  vernacular ;  to 
suggest  that  Christ  wiU  judge  all  nations  and 
tongues,  and  the  like.  These  may  pass  for  what 
they  are  worth.  The  expression,  as  embodying 
the  consummation  of  Christian  desire  and  aspira- 
tion, may  have  become  a  current  ejaculation 
among  the  early  disciples  (cf.  '  Abba,'  M!k  14",  Ro 
8",  Gal  4*),  and  as  sncn  would  doubtless  be  intelli- 
{^ble  to  the  Christians  of  Corinth.  This  supposi- 
tion gains  plausibility  from  the  recurrence  of  the 
term,  in  vaned  connexions,  in  the  Teatshing  and  the 
Apottolie  Conttitutioiu.  Its  speciiio  tone  it  takes 
from  its  context :  in  the  Ep.  to  tne  Cor.  it  is  admoni- 
tory; in  the  Apostolic  ConttUutioni  it  is  jubilant. 

Whether  it  is  a  fragment  of  some  confession, 
ereed,  or  hymn  (cf .  Set  NT . . .  op  nieuio  uit  den 
Grondtekit  overgetet,  De  Nederlandsohe  Bijbel- 
Compa^fnie,  1868,  ad  loc.),  or  is  a  germ  of  some 
early  liturgical  formulary,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
consider  (see  Bickell,  '  Die  Lehre  d.  Apostel  u.  d. 
Liturgie,'  in  the  ZUchr.  J.  Kath.  TheoC.  as  above ; 
Weizsacker,  Apottolie  Age,  iL  286;  Spitta,  Zur 
Geteh.  «.  Lit.  de*  VrchnsUntum*,  i  266  f.,  1893; 
Th.  Zahn,  Fonehungen  m.  Oeteh.  ii.s.w.  ilL  1884, 
p.  294 1). 

LrTsKATUU. — Some  of  the  more  extended  dlKunloii*  of  the 
term  are  by  Antboin  Legerin  Han  and  Iken,  Thn.  Nov.  ThtoL- 
PhOoL  (imx  ToLIL  S7»-«8S J  A.  Kloetermann,  PnUtm*  <m 
Apott$ltnt»  (IS8S),  S20-2M ;  O.  Wohlenberr,  aa  aboT^  np.  78- 
86;  and  eapedaUv  N.  Sdunidt  in  the  Jaufn.  BOL  h&.  tat 
UM,pp.fiO-«0:aLtheiainaJouni.torl88«,p.M,nM.  More- 
orer,  Bcluniaderi  note  in  the  Hond-CtomMntar  aa  above,  ahoold 
not  ba  orerlookad.  J.  H,  TbATXB. 

MABBLE  iV,  iidp/tapot)  denotes,  strictly 

speaking,  limestone  (carbonate  of  lime),  which  is 
sufSciently  hard  and  close-grained  to  be  capable  of 
reoeivine  a  polish.  It  is  valuable  both  a«  an  orna- 
mental building  stone  and  as  a  material  for  sculp- 
ture. The  most  famous  kinds  are  those  associated 
with  olassio  statuuy  and  architecture,  such  as  the 
Pentelio  and  Parian  marbles  of  Greece  and  the 
Carrara  marble  of  Italy.  The  purest  marble  is 
white,  but  many  coloured  varieties  are  found,  and 
some  of  these  were  highly  valued  in  ancient  times. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  '  Breccia  di 
Verde/  which  vanes  from  all  shades  of  green  to  a 
purplish  red,  the  '  onyx '  marble,  and  the  so-called 
'  Oriental  alabaster.'  All  these  are  Egyptian 
stones.  The  last  named  is  quite  different  from 
true  alabaster  (sulphate  of  lime),  being  a  carbonate 
of  lime  of  stalagmitic  orifnn  and  of  an  amber  colour. 
The  famous  obelisk  of  Shalmaneser  U.,  found  by 
Layard  at  NimrAd,  is  of  black  marble  (Hull, 
Building  and  Ornamental  Stones,  14S-162). 

In  1  Ch  29*  'marUe  stones  in  abnndaiice'  are 
mentioned  among  the  materials  prepared  by  David 
for  the  building  of  the  templa  The  Heb.  is  tvt 
(B  rdpur,  A  rd^).  According  to  Joeephos,  Solo- 
mon's temgle  was  built  of  white  stone  (Xnncit  Meoi, 
Ant.  vm.  liL  2),  quarried  and  prepared  in  Lebanon 
Tm.  iii.  9).  The  OT  narrative  (1  K  6i^-")  does 
not  expressly  state  the  locality  from  which  the 
stone  came.  Bxcd  white  limestone  is  found  in 
Lebanon,  and  has  been  used  in  the  temples  of 
Baalbek  (Robinson.  BBP  iiL  608  ;  Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  iiL  341,  342).  But  the  stones  in  the 
foundation  walls  of  the  temple,  as  seen  at  the 
Jews'  Wailing  Place,  appear  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  The  lime- 
stone fonnd  m  the  quarries  under  Bezetha  is  *  hard, 
compact,  and  delicately  variegated,  and  is  capable 
of  bdng  cut  as  marble  into  objects  of  ornament 


and  use,  and  of  receiving  a  polished  surface ' 
(Hull,  SWP  69;  Warren,  Underground  Jerusa- 
lem, 60 ;  King,  Beeent  Discoveries  on  Temple  Hill, 
ch.  i).  Josephns  {Wars,  y.  v.  2)  says  that  the 
pillars  of  Herod's  tiemple  were  noroktBoi  \tvKcrdrat 
fULpudpov.  Some  of  the  marble  used  in  Roman  and 
post-Boman  buildings  in  Palestine,  and  found  still  in 
their  remains,  may  have  been  imported  from  abroad. 

In  Est  1'  Uie  palace  of  Ahasnerus  at  Shushan 
(Susa)  is  described  as  having  '  pillars  of  marble ' 
{pp  n\aa,  LKX  gri^M  wipaoi),  while  in  the  tamo 
verse  the  pavement  of  the  palace  is  said  co  h<>.<'<'. 
been  of  '  red,  blue,  whit«,  and  black  marble '  (AV), 
or  'red,  white,  yellow,  and  biavk  •narble'  'RV). 
Of  the  tour  words  thus  translated  the  second  is  tfif 
(LXX  vdpirot  XlBoi),  and  this  was  evidently  under- 
stood as  'white  marble '  in  AV  as  well  as  in  RV, 
in  spite  of  the  transposition  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  former,  since  '  marble '  is  the  second  w<wd  in 
the  alternative  rendering  in  the  margin.  The 
other  three  words  are  em,  -n,  and  inrib,  and  they 
oocnr  only  in  this  verse.  LXX  renders  the  first 
by  r/tdeayiot  or  aitafaySlnfl  "KlBn,  the  second  (appar- 
entiy)  oy  wlnaot,  and  does  not  translate  the  third. 
AVm  and  RVm  give  'porphyre  (porphyir),  ala- 
baster, and  stone  of  blue  colour.'  Oettli  (Kurzgef. 
Comm.)  translates  ^  by  '  Marmor,'  and  lias  for  tne 
other  three  words  '  Alabaster  und  Perlmutterstein 
und  Fleckmarmor.'  The  LXX  rendering  of  bo9 
suggeste  some  green  stone,  and  that  of  ij  some 
stone  with  a  pearly  lustre.  Malachite  (a  green 
mineral)  is  fonnd  in  Persia,  as  is  also  the  stone 
called  '  Yezd  marble.'  The  latter  is  described  as 
a  stalagmitic  carbonate  of  lime  resembling  the 
Egyptian  stone  known  as  '  Oriental  alabaster,' 
except  that  the  colour  is  greenish-white  instead  of 
▼ellow  (Blaneford  in  Eastern  Persia,  iL  486). 
Marble  capitals  and  broken  shaf te  were  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Susa  by  Lavard  {Early  Adventures, 
iL  296).  The  palaoe  of  tne  Shah  at  Ispahan  has 
columns  of  Tabriz  marUe,  while  white  and  coloured 
marbles  are  profusely  used  in  the  interior  of  the 
building  (Hull,  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones, 
152). 

In  Ca  6**  there  occurs  the  simile, '  His  legs  an  aa 
pillars  of  marble'  (iV  nvts,  LXX  «TifXM  /ta^/ubtvoi). 

In  Apocr.  ftdpnapot  occurs  only  once  (Ep.  Jer^). 
Here  it  is  said  that  the  idols  of  the  heathen  shall 
be  known  to  be  no  gods  iri  xo/xpiipat  ml  rip 
fiapiidpou  iir'  air^  ffrptoiUnit.  The  context 
seems  to  make  it  necessary  to  understand  itdp/tapot 
here  in  ito  root  meaning  of  'sparkling,'  or  'bril- 
liance,' and  so  both  AV  and  BV  render  rop.  ml 
T^t  futp.  by  '  bright  purple.' 

In  NT  lulpiiapot  also  occurs  once,  being  named  as 
part  of  the  merchandise  of  the  apocalyptic  Babylon 
■  ■*  Jakes  Pateick. 


(Rev  18"). 


MASCHESHYAN  (m^m  Mish.  Taanith,  L  S,  4; 
Vapcwiuntt,  Joe.  Ant.  L  iiL  3).— See  TiMB. 

MABCDB  (Mdpirot,  or,  perhaps  more  accurately, 
ULapKot ;  see  Mark  [John],  p.  246*).— This  form  of 
the  name  of  St.  Mark  (wh.  see)  occurs  in  AV  of 
Col4i<>,PhilemMP6>*.  RV  has '  Mark '  in  every 
instance. 

HARDOCHBUS  (MapSoxaJM  MardocKiBus).  —  t, 
The  name  of  Mordecai,  the  uncle  of  Esther, 
appears  in  this  form  in  the  apocryphal  additions 
to  the  Book  of  Esther  (Ad.  Est  10*  ll»-»  12>  «^ 
16").  In  2  Mac  the  14th  of  Adar,  that  is,  the 
tirst  day  of  the  feast  of  Purim,  is  called  '  Mar- 
docheus  day '  (^  MogJoxanH)  iiijApa,  RV  '  the  day  of 
Mordecai ').  2.  In  1  £s  5",  for  MORDECAI,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Jew^  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua ;  cf.  Ezr  2'',  Neh  7^ 

H.  A.  WUITK. 
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MliRBSHAH  (nf>ri9  and  !r^-ii}).—i.  The  'father' 
of  Hebron,  I  Ch  20  (B  Maptiai,  A  Mapuri).  Perhaps 
we  may  gather  from  this  passage  that  Mareshah, 
which  is  really  the  city  of  Jos  15^,  colonized  Hebron. 
2.  A  Judahite,  1  Ch  (B  Mtuvd,  A  Mapitcrd).  See 
next  article,  and  Genealogy,  IV.  2.  29. 

MULBESHAH  {n^Sf,  in  Jos  15**  nvKii;).— A  city 
in  the  Shephelahof  Jadah,  near  Keilah  and  Achzib 
(Jos  15** ;  B  BaOittrip,  A  Mapriiri) ;  fortified  by  Reho- 
boam  (2  Ch  11* ;  B  Ma/Kurd,  A  Hapiffi) ;  the  scene 
of  the  encounter  between  Asa  and  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian  (2  Ch  14»-  ;  B  UapuriiX,  Mapttoij,  A 
ilaptfltri) ;  the  birthplace  of  DcAlavah  the  father 
of  the  prophet  Eleazar,  2  Ch  20"  (B  yiapeUr^,  A 
ilapUnj) ;  mentioned  also  in  Mic  1"  (where  see 
Nowack's  note).  On  1  Ch  2"  4"  see  the  preceding 
article.  The  Valley  of  Zephathah  {Wddy  es- 
Sdfieh)  was  to  the  'north'  of  Mareshah  (jcari 
po)iap-H.)  according  to  the  LXX  version  of  2  Ch 
141°.  In  Mic  1"  there  is  a  play  on  the  name  as 
if  meaning  '  inheritance.' 

Outside  the  canonical  Scriptures,  Mareshah 

Slavs  an  important  part.  It  was  plundered  by 
uaas  Maccalttens  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  viii.  6,  after 
whom  we  ought  certainly  to  correct  Xa/MpUw  of 
1  iJac  5"  to  UlapUroLv  ;  cf.  2  Mac  12»),  subdued  by 
John  Hyroanus  (Ant.  Xlll.  ix.  1,  x.  2),  freed  by 
Pompey  (ti.  xiy.  iv.  4),  and  finally  destroyed 
by  the  Parthians  (t6.  XIV.  xiii.  9). 

In  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  the  site  was  known 
{Onomcut.  270.  139)  as  being  2  Roman  miles 
from  Elentheropolis  (Beit  Jwrin),  which  ia  a 
aomewhat  overstated  distance.  The  present  ruin 
Mer'atk,  in  spite  of  its  guttural,  no  doubt  repre- 
sents Mareshah  (see  Onomast.  s.  '  Marsa').  There 
are  some  remarkable  rock-chambers,  with  flights 
of  steps,  close  bj,  which  seem  to  have  been  gran- 
aries or  reservoirs.   See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xx. 

C.  R.  CONDEB. 

HiRIMOTH  (Marimoth),  2  Es  1'=Meraioth, 
an  ancestor  of  Ezra  (Ezr  7*).  Also  called  Mehe- 
BOTH,  1  Es  8'. 

M ARISA  (Uaplaa,  JIfarMa).— The  Greek  form  of 
the  name  Mareshah.  It  occurs  only  in  2  Mao 
12",  but  should  be  read  also  in  1  Mac  5",  where  all 
Greek  MSS  wrongly  have '  Samaria ' ;  but  Old  Lat. 
Marisan,  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  viii.  6  Maplmi.  The  false 
reading  'Samaria'  is  found  in  2  Mac  12"  in  foor 
cursives  and  Syr.  H.  A.  White. 

HARISH. — This  old  form  of  '  marsh '  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  modem  editions  of  AV.  It 
is  still  occasionally  seen  in  poetry,  as  Tennyson, 
Dying  Soon — 

'  And  tar  tbrong^h  the  mailih  gnen  and  itUl 
The  tuigled  water-ooimei  slept.' 

It  occurs  in  Ezk  47",  1  Mac  9*»-  *».  Cf.  Bemers' 
Froissart,  37, '  True  it  was  that  some  of  the  knights 
of  Scotland  did  ever  the  annojrance  they  could  to 
the  Englishmen,  and  kept  them  in  the  wild  country 
among  marishes  and  great  forests,  so  that  no  man 
could  follow  them.'  The  word  is  also  an  adj.,  as 
Bacon,  Etsayt,  p.  142, '  in  Marish  and  unwholesome 
Grounds.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

HARK.— 1.  rrj^c  18  SO",  Job  16",  and  irj?? 
La  3",  a  target,  a  butt.  As  1  S  20»  '  I  will  shoot 
three  arrows  on  the  side  thereof,  as  thongh  I  shot 
at  a  mark.'   Cf.  Shaks.  Ventu,  941 — 

'Thy  mark  is  feeble  afre,  but  thy  false  dart 
Mistakes  that  aim  and  cleaves  an  infant's  heart.' 

2.  vkotIk,  a  mark  to  keep  the  eye  on,  in  shooting 
or  mnning ;  Wis  5"  '  Like  as  when  an  arrow  is 
■hot  at  a  mark'  (M  aKmbp);  6",  Ph  3"  'I  press 
toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  caQfaig 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus '  (rori  axoriv ;  RV  '  towards 


the  goal,'  but  it  is  not  a  technical  word  in  the  race- 
course  ;  in  class.  Gr.  it  is  a  target,  here  like  1  Co  ^ 
oiK  iHiKm,  'not  in  the  dark,  or  as  Moule,  'with 
my  goal  clear  in  view').  Cf.  Pref.  to  AV  'We 
never  thought  from  the  beginning  that  we  sliould 
need  to  make  a  new  Translation,  nor  yet  to  make 
of  a  bad  one  a  good  one  .  .  .  but  to  make  a  good 
one  better,  or  out  of  many  good  ones,  one  \.rincipall 
good  one,  not  justly  to  be  excepted  against ;  that 
hath  been  our  indeavour,  that  our  mark ' ;  Shaks. 
Lom's  Labour's  Lott,  iv.  ii.  116— 

*  It  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  luffioe.' 

3.  yjBP,  place  of  striking  or  impinging,  i.e.  a  butt 
or  mark  :  Job  7*' '  why  hast  thou  set  me  as  a  mark 
against  thee?'  RV  'as  a  mark  foi  thee.'  AV 
understands  Job  to  be  a  target  for  the  arrow  of 
God's  displeasure,  RV  that  ne  is  an  object  over 
which  God  stumbles.  '  Job,'  says  Davidson, '  feels 
that  he  is  continually  in  the  way  of  God,  an 
obstacle  against  which  the  Almighty  is  always  of 
set  purpose  striking  Himself.  The  tuonght  ia  one 
of  unprecedented  boldness.' 

4.  rim  sign,  token :  Gn  4"  '  And  the  Lord  set  a 
mark  upon  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should  kiU 
him,'  RV  'appointed  a  sign  for  Cain.'  'A  mark 
set  upon  Cam  would  have  distinguished  him,  so 
that  all  who  met  him  might  know  him.  This 
would  be  no  pledge  of  security,  no  consolation  to 
the  guilty  man.  But  when  we  see  that  the  Lord 
appointed  a  sign  for  Cain,  so  that,  looking  upon  it, 
he  might  be  remind.d  of  the  divine  protection,  the 
words  of  tlie  passage  become  easy  to  understand ' — 
Ryle  in  Expos.  Times,  iii.  211 ;  and  Early  Narra- 
tives, 70 ;  also  Sayce  in  Expos.  Times,  vii.  367. 

5.  swfi  a  puncture,  tattoo :  Lv  19^  '  Ye  shall  not 
make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor 

Srint  any  marks  upon  you.'  Driver  and  White  (in 
BOT)  tr.  'Yoa  shall  not  make  any  incisions  in 
yonr  skin  for  the  dead ;  nor  shall  yon  tattoo  any 
marks  upon  you,'  and  explsiin  that  the  tattooing 
here  alluded  to  implied  probably^  dedication  to  a 
deity.  Cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinshm  and  Marriage, 
212 1,  and  £S  334;  also  Stade,  ZATW  nv. 
250  f. 

6.  19  tdw,  the  letter  T,  the  last  of  the  Heb. 
alphabet,  which  in  the  old  Phcenician  characters 
had  the  shape  of  a  cross.  See  Alphabet.  Ezk 
9*'*,  the  mark  set  on  the  forehead  of  those  that 
bewailed  the  abominations  in  Jerusalem.  The 
Vulg.  tr.  of  9*  is  signa  than  super  frontes  virorum 
gementium,  to  which  Tindale  refers  when  he  speaks 
{Expositions,  13)  of  '  the  sign  Thau,  that  defendeth 
us  from  the  smiting  and  power  of  the  evil  angels.' 
In  Job  31"  the  word  is  used  of  a  person's  signature : 
cf.  Shaks.  //  Henry  VI.  rv.  iL  110,  '  Dost  then  use 
to  write  thy  name  ?  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself, 
like  an  honest  plain-dealing  man  ? ' 

7.  x<'p»7'/«*  xi^P^'^t  to  dt>  engrave),  a  stamp 
or  brand.  .This  word  is  used  in  Ac  17^  of  sculp- 
tured work,  and  te*  in  EV  by  the  verb  '  graven.' 
Elsewhere  it  is  found  only  in  Rev  (13"- "  14»-  "  16" 
19*  20* ;  TR  and  AV  add  15',  omitted  by  edd.)  of 
the  brand  (EV  '  mark ')  by  which  the  followers  of 
the  Beast  were  known.  The  brand  was  on  the 
right  hand  or  on  the  forehead  (13").  See  Man  OF 
Sin.    The  t&to  of  Ezk  is  in  the  writer's  mind. 

8.  fuiXw//,  weal,  quoted  in  1  P  2**  from  Is  53*  and 
tr*  '  stripe,'  is  in  Sir  23"'  rendered  in  AV  '  blue 
mark,' '  a  servant  that  is  continually  beaten  shall 
not  be  without  a  blue  mark '  (RV  '  shall  not  lack  a 
bruise '). 

9.  arl-yiia  (from  orlfw,  to  prick ;  connected  with 
Eng.  'sting'),  brand,  scar:  Gal  6"  only,  iyu>  ydp 
rd  (rrly/xara  ToO  [Ku/iiov]  'Ii/a'oO  iy  Tij)  viifiarl  fiov 
Sam-iia  (edd.  omit  fivplov  of  TR  after  best  text)  ; 
Vulg.  '  Ego  enim  stigmata  Domini  lesu  in  corpore 
meo  porto ' ;  Wye.  '  For  I  here  in  my  bodi  th» 
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tokenes  of  oore  Lord  Jhesn  Crist' ;  Tind.  '  For  I 
beare  in  my  bodye  the  markee  of  the  lorde  Jesu,' 
lo  sacceeding  VSS  including  AV  ;  RV  '  for  I  bear 
branded  on  my  body  the  marks  of  Jesus ').  The 
reference  is  to  the  suxTering  which  the  apostle  had 
endured  in  the  service  of  Christ,  of  which  be  gives 
a  rapid  account  in  2  Co  ll"-",  and  which,  whether 
Jewish  whipping,  or  Roman  flogging,  or  more 
barbarous  moD  violence,  must  have  left  scars  on 
his  person,  some  of  them  no  doubt  visible.  Bat 
why  does  he  call  them  the  scars  or  brands  of  Jesus  ? 
Two  explanations  have  been  given.  (1)  The  marks 
which  were  left  in  the  body  of  Jesus  by  the  nails 
and  the  sword  are  reproduced  figuratively  in  the 
apostle's  body.  Cf .  2  Co  4'° '  always  bearing  about 
in  the  body  the  dying  (BVm  'putting  to  death') 
of  Jesus'  (Twnfre  rjjv  vixpiaau)  roD  'I))(roD  iv  aiiiian 
wtfu^imrm) ;  also  2  Co  1',  Col  1* ;  and  especiaUv 
the  references  to  his  crucifixion  with  Christ,  Ro  6', 
Gal  2*.  This  interpretation  is  forcibly  illustrated 
by  the  ttigmcUa  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  to  whom 
the  word  (left  untranslated  in  the  Lat.  versions) 
'suggested,  whether  by  a  more  or  less  distant 
association,  the  idea  which  took  so  strong  a  hold 
upon  his  mind,  that  in  a  moment  of  extreme 
spiritual  tension  the  actual  marks  of  the  Passion 
seemed  to  imprint  themselves  upon  his  body ' — 
Sanday,  NT  Com.  for  Eng.  Readers.  Among 
recent  commentators  Moule  (Camb.  Bible)  oon- 
nders  that  there  is  'something  to  be  said'  for 
this  explanation,  and  Huxtable  {Pitl.  Com.)  argues 
ably  and  at  length  in  its  favour.  (2)  The  marks 
identify  the  apostle  as  belonging  to  Jesus.  This 
receives  the  nearly  unanimous  consent  of  modem 
expositors,  and  is  actually  introduced  into  the 
translation  of  the  RV,  on  which  Westcott  {Lettont 
of  the  SV  of  NT,  130)  comments,  '  the  addition  of 
the  word  branded— I  bear  branded  on  my  body  the 
marks  of  Jesus — points  the  reference  to  the  slaves 
who  bore  the  names  of  the  deities  to  whose  service 
they  were  consecrated.'  (Cf.,  further,  art.  Cut- 
tings IN  THE  Flesh,  vol.  i.  p.  S38'>).  But  even  on 
this  interpretation  the  question  remains.  Does  St. 
Paul  refer  to  the  custom  of  marking  the  devotees  of 
a  deity,  or  to  the  onstom  of  branding  deserters  and 
evil-doers  as  a  sign  of  degradation  t  £ightfoot(C<»n. 
on  Oal. )  refers  the  metaphor  to  the  practice  of  brand- 
ing slaves  and  other  persons  who  were  devoted  to 
the  service  of  some  deity,  and  considers  that '  such 
a  practice  at  all  events  cannot  have  been  unknown 
in  a  country  which  was  the  home  of  the  worship  of 
CVbele.'  But  the  verb  used  {fiatrita,  which  im- 
pues  at  least  that  the  thing  carried  is  easily  seen, 
cf.  Ac  9"  'a  chosen  vessel  unto  me  to  bear  my 
name  before  the  Gentiles,'  paarim  .  .  .  Mnnm 
iSvuir),  and  the  apostle's  glorying  in  being  regarded 
as  TtptKadifiiMTO,  ToO  K6<ritov,  rirrm  wtM/rnia,  'the 
filth  of  the  world,  the  offsoouring  oi  all  thinga' 
(1  Co  4"),  make  the  reference  most  probable  to 
sudi  ttigmata  as  (now  also  in  the  mcfdem  use  of 
the  w<ntl)  carried  punishment  and  degradation. 
These  are  the  only  marks  that  would  mvolve  at 
once  much  sufiering  at  the  time  of  their  infliction 
•nd  much  courage  to  carry  afterwards. 

KiRK  (JOHIO^In  this  art.  the  identity  of  the 
John  Hark  of  the  Acts  with  the  Mark  of  the  Pauline 
Episties  (Col,  Philem,  2  Ti),  with  the  Mark  of  1  P, 
and  with  Mark  the  Evangelist,  mentioned  in  early 
Christian  literature,  is  assumed.  This  identifica- 
tion is  confirmed  bv  the  link  between  the  Acts  and 
the  Pauline  Epistles  supplied  by  Col  4"  ('cousin 
of  Barnabas'),  and  by  the  fact  that  the  name  Mark 
does  not  appear  to  nave  been  common  among  the 
Jews. 

1.  Nahe. — The  Hebrew  name  of  this  companion 
of  the  apoaties  was  Iwdnft;  it  appears  without 
addition  in  Ac  13*-  >*.  To  it  the  Roman 


Marcus  was  added  ('laxirov  roC  irtmXaviifhmi  Mdpxov, 
"1.  t4i>  iTiK\nB(rra  M.,  Ac  12"'- "),  just  as  the  Roman 
cognomen  Paulus  was  added  to  the  Hebrew  name 
SauL  The  name  Marcus  was  that  by  which  its 
bearer  was  commonly  known  among  those  for 
whom  the  Acts  was  written  (riv  'I.  rir  mXoiiui'oi'  * 
mpKw,  Ac  15");  so  Col  4">,  Philem**,  2Ti  4", 
IPS".  For  the  accentuation  KipKot,  see  Blass, 
Gram.  NT  Greek,  §  4.  2;  the  form  Udapxo:  is 
found  in  CIO,  5644,  6155.  For  the  frequency  of 
such  double  names  among  the  Jews,  see  Deiss- 
mann,  Bibeletudien,  p.  181  ff. ;  and  for  the  common 
use  of  the  name  Marcus  'among  Greek-speaking 
peoples  from  the  Augustan  age  onwards,  see  the 
inscriptions  quoted  by  Swete,  St.  Mark,  p.  ix.  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  that  it  was  common  among 
the  Jews ;  the  only  Jew  of  this  name  mentioned  by 
Josephns  is  the  nephew  of  Philo  {Ant.  XVUL  viiL  1, 
XIX.  V.  1). 

2.  Family  and  Position.— The  father  of  Mark 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  NT  or  by  any  reliable 
tradition.  His  mother  bears  the  common  Hebrew 
name  Mary'(Ac  12").  She  appears  as  a  woman  of 
some  wealth,  the  possessor  of  a  house  with  a  Tv\un> 
and  with  a  room  large  enough  to  contain  many  (oS 
{ffoF  Uvot  wrtfioouriUrM),  the  mistress,  it  would 
seem,  of  a  housenold,  the  duty  of  one  ratSltin) — 
bearing  a  Greek  name  (see  Blass  on  Ac  12")— being 
to  keep  the  door  (cf.  Jn  18^').  Her  house  is  one  of 
the  centres  of  the  life  of  'the  brethren'  at  Jeru- 
salem. St.  Peter  goes  there  as  a  matter  of  coarse 
directly  be  has  escaped  from  prison,  and  is  well 
known  there  (v.**).  It  is  a  natural  conclusion  that 
■  the  house  ot  Mary'  had  become  the  home  of  St. 
Peter,  and  that  the  guest  was  in  a  sense  the  head 
of  the  household  (of.  1  P  6>*).  Again,  in  Col  4" 
Mark  is  spoken  of  as  'the  cousin  (i  diw^tit,  see 
Lightfoof  s  note)  of  Barnabas  (on  tiie  name,  see 
especially  Deissmann,  Bibelstudien,  p.  175 ff.),  the 
Joseph  Barnabas  of  Ac  4**'-,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
bom  in  Cypras,  a  man  of  substance,  and  from 
almost  the  earliest  days  a  leader  among  'the 
brethren.'  It  is  not  improbable,  in  view  of  the 
later  history^  that  Mark  too  was  by  birth  or 
previous  residence  connected  with  tne  Jewish 
colony  in  Cyprus  (Schttrer,  EJP  n.  iL  p.  221  f.), 
and,  if  we  may  assume  that  the  cousins  were  the 
sons  of  two  brothers,  we  leam  that  he  was  a  Levite 
(see  below,  4  (i.)).  There  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  he,  like  Saul,  was  a  '  Hebrew  of  Hebrews ' 
(Col  4" ;  cf.  Gal  2",  Tit  1"). 

In  Ac  13*  we  read  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  that 
at  Salamis  in  Cyprus  Kar^rrrf^o"  vir  \6yop  roO 
BnO  if  TttXt  wnrfuyait  rur  'lovtalur  etxor  Si  xal 
'\uAnir  iwTipfnii'.f  All  writers,  it  would  seem, 
take  the  last  clause  to  mean  that  the  apostles 
'  had  John  as  minister,'  i.e.  as  their  assistant  in 
their  evangelistic  work  (cf.  10*  vparirateii).  A 
different  interpretation  seems  to  the  present  writer 
to  be  at  least  possible.  The  clause  stands  in  close 
connexion  with  (he  mention  of  'the  synagogues.' 
Fnrther,  if  vntpinit'  were  a  predicate,  the  more 
natural  order  would  have  been  tn/piTiji/  Si  eXx" 
Kal  'luiinpi.  A  Jewish  epitaph  found  at  Rome 
4>Xd/3iat  'lovXtorte  irnpinit  (see  Schilrer,  Gemeinde- 
verfamunq  der  Juden  in  Bom,  pp.  28,  39;  cf. 
ffJP  n.  iL  p.  87)  suggests  tiiat  irwripirtit  here  is 
John's  official  title — '  And  th^  had  with  them  also 
Jolm,  the  synagogue  minister'  (cf.  Lk  4**).  The 
article  in  such  a  case  would  be  omitted  (cf.  e.g. 
CIG,  9906,  'lovXtovit  Itptds  ipx""  •  •  •  'lovXtwoS 
ipxirvrayiirftm  and  inscriptions  pauim,  also  Winer- 


*  The  nadlng  WimmXtiiimn,  tomxi  In  «•  («•«<  ^  CD  tX  Dig, 
swmi  to  be  « '  Weetern '  reading  dne  to  enlmllttloii. 

t  'Western'  (penphnetlc)  reMUnn  ere  (a)  'L  iwymlSf^ 
mbrit,  D  821  lyr.  nl.  mg.;  (t)  W—nf  itilf  Uniwi  mmi  "L  ilt  timMti 
(in  minUterium,  lat,  Tg.X  B.  ~ 


Tg.X  B.    Oompue  Ignat.  PhUad.  xL, 
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Moalton,  p.  172).*  If  this  mterpretation  be  the 
trae  one,  we  have  an  important  fact  about  Mark 
which  reveals  how  dose  his  ties  with  Judaism  were. 
Among  his  fellow  Jews  he  was  known  as  'luirvt 

ixjipirnt. 

3.  Mask  nr  thb  Apostouo  Histoby  of  the 
NT. — Mark  is  oue  of  those  minor  characters,  a 
careful  study  of  whose  movements  throws  consider- 
able li^ht  on  the  relation  to  each  other  of  the 
apostohc  leaders.  In  the  NT  he  stands  in  close 
connexion  with  Barnabas,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul. 

(L)  The  first  notioe  of  Mark  in  the  Acts  is  at  the 
time  of  the  famine  in  Judcea,  some  16  or  16  years 
after  the  day  of  Pentecost.  He  is  at  Jerusalem, 
and  Barnabas  and  Saul,  returning  thence  to  the 
Syrian  Antioch,  take  him  with  them  as  their  com- 
panion {avinrapeAafiirm  12" ;  of.  IS'^,  Gal  2M.  It 
IS  impcnrtant  to  notice  that  Barnabas,  Mark's 
oonsin,  still  retains  the  leading  position  {Bapripat 
ti  ral  ZaOXot  12*),  that  as  yet  there  is  no  hint  of  any 
evangelistic  work  further  afield  than  Antioch,  and 
that  there  the  Chnrch  had  not  spread  beyond  the 
'Grecian  Jews'  (11").  Some  time— how  long  we 
have  no  means  of  discovering— after  their  arrival 
at  Antioch  a  decisive  summons  comes.  Barnabas 
and  Saul,  at  the  Udding  of  the  Spirit,  are  solemnly 
set  apart  and  dismisseato  do  '  the  work,'  the  scope 
of  which  remains  stUl  undefined.  With  Mark  thev 
cross  to  Cyprus.  After  work  among  the  Jewisn 
settlers  at  Salamls,  they  journey  westwards  till 
at  PaphoB  they  meet  the  Jewish  Magus  among  the 
eomites  of  the  Proconsul,  and  the  encounter  ends 
with  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  magistrate— the 
firstfruit  of  St.  Paul's  Gentile  converts.  From 
Paphos  they  sross  to  the  mainland,  and  ioumey 
inland  as  far  as  Perga.  Here,  perhaps  wnen  his 
leaders  were  discussing  or  bad  already  determined 
upon  the  plan  of  crossing  the  Taurus  and  pene- 
trating into  a  wholly  new  district,  Mark  separates 
Umseu  from  them  and  returns  to  Jerusalem  (13"). 
His  conduct,  it  is  clear,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
St.  Paul.  What  were  Mark's  reasons  lor  this  act 
of  seeming  desertion!  The  conditions  of  their 
common  work,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  altered 
since  he  left  Jerusalem  with  them,  in  three  im- 
portant respects.  (1)  The  call  at  Antioch  had 
mangurated  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Chnrch,  and  as  'the  work'  advanced  it  became 
clear  that  it  would  lead  the  workers  itdxpar  (Ac 
2^).  (2)  There  were  already  indications  that '  the 
work '  would  include  the  Gentiles ;  and  that  this  was 
a  new  departure  appears  from  14".  (3)  Barnabas 
is  passing  into  the  background,  and  Paul  is  taking 
his  place  as  the  acknowledged  leader  (note  the 
very  significant  oT  wt/A  IlauXor  in  13").  For  these 
new  conditions  of  service  Mark  was  not  prepared. 

(ii.)  Some  three  or  four  years  pass  oef ore  we 
meet  Mark  again  in  the  history.  The  great  con- 
troversy as  to  the  freedom  of  the  Gentile  converts 
had  been  closed,  oatwardly  at  least,  by  the  decision 
of  '  the  Council  |  at  Jerusalem.  Panl  and  Barnabas 
returned  to  Antioch.  At  Antioch  (if  without  further 
discussion  we  may  assume  the  identity  of  the 
visit  to  Jerusalem  recorded  in  Ac  15  with  that 
recorded  in  Gal  2)  there  took  place  the  events 
which  St.  Panl  briefly  narrates  m  Gal  2"^.  St. 
Peter  followed  to  Antioch  the  emissaries  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  proved  himself  loyal  to 
the  concordat  of  '  the  Council.'  But  the  arrival  of 
'  certain  from  James '  wrought  a  disastrous  change. 
'  Fearing  those  of  the  circumcision,'  he  withdrew 
from  full  fellowship  with  Gentile  beUeveis.  His 
example  was  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt. 

*  with  this  interpretation,  u  Indeed  with  the  oommon  one 
M,  Ood.  E)v  thougb  len  ooiuphmoiulr,  Cr—'-ux*'  i"f  Iovtm. 
Ibla  Mas*  of  iri"  I*  common  (eratedsUy  in  the  participle)  in 
■11  Qnek,  t,g.  Zen.  Cj/r.  It.  S.  1»— 'et  •Bpiaeime  Thucydide* 
osteriqne  omnes'  (Stephuiu,  Hui.,  ed.  Bim,  UL  t616X  Here 
d3e«t  takes  up  fmwmfmimfihn,  v.*. 


All  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Antioch  (ot  Xoia-ol 
'lovScuiM)  joined  in  his  time-serving  policy,  and  the 
pressure  of  their  opinion  seduoea  even  (koI)  Bar- 
nabas, St.  Panl's  old  and  close  companion.  St. 
Paul's  public  rebuke  of  St.  Peter  and  (by  implica- 
tion) of  Barnabas  and  the  rest  closes  the  his- 
tory, so  far  as  he  has  chosen  to  reveal  it.  It 
has  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  relations  of  St. 
Paul  with  Mark.  We  know  that  Mark  was  at 
Antioch  shortly  after  these  events  (Ac  15").  The 
three  leaders  with  whom  he  was  most  intimately 
associated,  St.  Peter,  St.  Panl,  Barnabas,  were 
there  already.  It  seems  an  almost  certain  infer- 
ence that  Mark  had  come  as  the  companion  of 
one  of  them.  If  so,  he  was  among  oi  Xotroi 
'lovHaioi,  who  proved  traitors ;  and  his  example  and 
opinion  must  have  been  conspicuous  amoiu;  the 
influences  which  led  Barnabas  astrav.  We  can 
understand  that  to  St.  Paul's  mina  his  later 
conduct  set  ito  seal  upon  his  earlier.  His  loyalty 
to  '  the  truth  of  the  gospel '  was  more  than  ques- 
tionable, and  his  influence  over  Barnabas  was 
harmfuL  When  Barnabas  proposed  that  Mark 
should  again  be  their  companion,  an  indignant 
reference  to  his  former  desertion  of  'the  work' 
(15"}  was  sufficient  answer.  If  we  realize  the 
significance,  personal  and  doctrinal,  of  the  history 
in  Gal  2,  we  can  understand  the  wvpt^vr/iAt  which 
separated  Barnabas  from  Paul.  The  notice  that 
Mark  with  Barnabas  sailed  to  Cyprus  immediately 
after  these  events  is  the  last  reference  to  him  in 
the  Acts. 

(iiL)  After  an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  years  we 
meet  with  Mark  again  in  St.  Panl's  letters  to  the 
Colossians  {i^}  and  to  Philemon  (v.").  Mark  is 
at  Rome.  His  presence  there  is  'a  solace'  to  St. 
Paul.  In  both  Episties  the  apostle  speaks  of  him 
as  one  of  the  few  wnom  he  can  call '  fellow- workers ' 
(contrast  Ph  l*"-).  The  happy  change  in  the  re- 
lations between  St.  Paul  and  Mark  is  an  important 
indication  of  the  triumph  of  St.  Paul's  '  catholic ' 
views  of  Christianity  among  the  higher  type  of 
Jewish  Christians.  It  is  dear  from  St.  Paul's 
language  that  Mark  had  contemplated,  and  it 
appears  was  still  contemplating,  a  journey  to 
Asia;  and  the  Asiatic  Christians  had  already 
received  from  St.  Panl  a  brief  message  conunena- 
ing  him  to  them. 

(ivO  Some  three  or  four  years  later,  St.  Paul's 
last  Epistle  associates  Mark  with  Timothy.  The 
words  (2  Ti  4^)  seem  to  imply  that  the  two  were  no 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  that  Timothy  was 
already  acquainted  with  Mark's  movements. 
Timothy,  it  seems  probable,  was  still  at  Ephesus 
(Lightfoot,  BUUieal  Essays,  p.  437).  He  is  bidden 
to  come  to  Rome  b;^  the  snortest  route  (v.*),  and  to 
execute  a  commission  at  Troas  on  the  way  (v."). 
From  Troas  he  was  doubtless  to  cross  to  Neapolis, 
to  travd  along  the  Egnatian  Road  to  Dyrrhachium, 
to  cross  to  Brundisium,  and  to  hasten  to  Rome  by 
the  Via  Appia.  At  some  point  in  the  journey  he 
is  to  'pick  up'  Mark  (v.").  If  that  point  was  in 
the  neighbonrnood  of  Ephesus,  the  notice  is  perhaps 
an  indication  that  Mark  had  carried  out  his  puriiose 
of  visiting  Asia  (Col  4">).  If  not,  it  cannot  be  a 
place  which  is  otherwise  associated  with  Mark 
either  by  hbtory  or  by  tradition.  To  this  direc- 
tion St.  Paul,  remembering  the  help  rendered  to 
him  by  Mark  in  his  former  captivity,  adds  the 
reason  of  it — tanr  yif>  tun  itxfnirros  ds  HidKorlcw. 
The  last  three  words,  as  Swete  observes  (p.  xv), 
'  assign  to  Mark  his  precise  place  in  the  history  of 
the  Apostolic  age.' 

(v.)  One  more  notice  of  Mark  is  found  in  the 
apostolic  writings.  In  his  First  Epistle,  writt«) 
at  Rome  (see  article  Babylon  in  NT),  St.  Peter 
sends  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  the  salutation 
of '  Marcus  my  son.'  This  greeting  makes  it  prob- 
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aUe  that  Mark  had  Tisited  some  of  the  churches 
to  which  the  apostle  is  writing  (see  above  (iiL )  (iv. )). 
It  is  certain  from  these  words  that  Mark  was  with 
St.  Peter  at  Borne — an  important  point  of  contact 
between  the  NT  and  early  Christian  tradition. 
The  tenderness  of  the  phrase  6  <A6t  itov  is  explained 
by  St.  Peter's  early  intimacy  with  Mark  in  '  the 
house  of  Mary.' 

4.  Mark  IN  Christian TKiU>rnoN.*—<i.)Af<>rA'< 
position  by  birth. — The  Preface  to  the  Grospel  found 
in  MSS  of  the  Vulgate  contains  the  notice :  '  sacer- 
dotium  in  Israhel  agens,  secundum  camem  levita' 
(Wordsworth- White,  p.  171,  cf.  p.  173) — a  mere 
deduction,  it  seems  probable,  from  Mark's  kinship 
to  Barnabas.  The  remembrance  of  a  personal 
deformity  survives  in  an  epithet  well  known  at 
Rome  early  in  the  3rd  cent.— othv  IlaSXat  i  iriaroXm 
otrt  Mopnx  i  xoXo/SoidxrvXM  (Hipp.  Philos.  viL  30). 

A  ntecoio*  to  thli  epithet  is  found  In  the  latin  Pnikoei  to 
the  Ooepel  (ne  Itelow),  and  with  theee  satatantially  ooindde 
the  notloee  in  oae  or  two  later  wricen  (lee  lipiiu*,  tUt  Apoer, 
AfotUlgaA.  IL  t,  p.  827 ;  Zabn,  EinL  U.  p.  VX).  Three  ex- 
planations of  the  epithet  'atump-fingerad  or  'matilated  in 
the  flngei(e)'  have  been  niggested.  (L)  TreeeUee  {Journal 
<lf  Clou,  and  Saend  PhiloL,  1866,  p.  2Mt.)  thinks  that  the 
epithet  atigmatlzes  Marli  as  "" 
(AclSU).  (IL)ThePrettothe 


ndem  pbUioem  dioitur  ut  aaoerdol  

Isidore).  (ilL)  The  Fret,  to  Cod.  Toletanus 


'polUce  tninous,'  'the  deserter' 
e  Vulgate :  *  Amputaaae  sibl  poet 
serdouo  reprobus  liaberetur'  (so 


'Oolobodactilus 


est  nominatus  ideo  quod  a  ceteim  corporis  prooeritatem  djgitoe 
minores  habuisset'  (Woidsworth-Whlte,  p.  171X  It  Is  just 
possible,  however,  that  the  word  may  refer  to  some  mutilation 
or  malformation  of  the  (OM,  resulting  in  lameness—an  inflnnity 
wMch  would  be  more  iilceiy  to  attract  attention  than  a  deformity 
of  the  hand. 

(ii.)  MarVs  relation  to  the  Lord's  ministry. — Tlie 
•"TT^^T  ,tff  I  "tim  (ap.  Eus.  JIE  iii.  39),  on  the 
autnority  ox  ^  <J  onn  the  Elder,'  are  explicit — oflre 
yip  IjKOvair  rov  Kuplov  oOrt  npiiKo\oi8i]<rei'  aimp. 

Do  the  words  (clearly  referring  to  Hark),  with  wlUch  the 
Uitratorlan  Oanon  begins,  suggest  a  qualillcatlon  of  the  asser- 
tion of  PapIasT  They  run  thus:  quibus  tamen  tnterfuit  et  ita 
posoit.  It  Is  possible  that  the  lint  word  tias  been  mutilated, 
andtiiatweiiiauldrestoreiiftaiiiitu; butseebelow.  TheOanon 
is  in  full  aoooid  with  Paplas  If,  with,  Lightfoot  and  Swete, 
we  take  the  words  to  refer  to  Mark's  presence  at  St.  Peta'i  dit- 
eouna.  Zahn  {Gfek.  Kan.  ii.  pp.  17  f.,  SO,  BirU.  ii.  pp.  200, 
211),  however,  nuUntains  that  In  the  pnvious  context  of  the 
Fragment  it  had  l>een  said  ttiat,  tpeaiing  gmeraily,  Mark  was 
not  an  eye-witne«  of  the  Lord's  ministry,  and  tliat  then  the 
quallficanon  Is  added :  '  nevertheless  he  was  present  at  some 
feventsX  and  so  recorded  them.'  It  the  Canon  was  written  at 
Rome,  aind  stIU  more.  If  the  writer  was  Uippolytus  (Lightfoot, 
^lUiMnt,\Lf.  m  t  X  it  Is  dear  that  it  might  cmUxiy  an  Inde. 
^■RIRaoa  true  tmdltlon  about  Mark  preserved  by  the  Roman 
Ohureh.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  succeeding  context  dealing 
with  Luke  (Lucas  .  ,  cum  sum  Paulus  .  .  .  adsumslsset .  .  . 
oonaorlpslt.  Domlnum  tamen  nec  ipse  uidit  in  came,  et  idem 
prout  aaseqnl  potoit,  Ita  et  a  natiultate  Johannis  incepit  dicereX 
It  Is  nnsatlsfaotoiy  to  tnke  nso  (ipse)  as  referring  to  St.  Paul, 
who  has  been  only  indientally  mentioned,  as  Zahn  is  obliged  to 
do.  The  writer  Is  clearly  throughout  (oomp.  tlie  passages  deal- 
ing wHh  John  and  with  Acts)  comparing  the  BvangelitU  in 
regard  to  the  power  of  giving  a  personal  wftnesa.  Accordingly, 
both  IMS  fast  and  idmXt^i)  bnng  out  the  parallel  In  reference 
to  this  punt  between  Mark  and  Luke.t  Iiirther,  in  the  case 
of  Loka,  who  was  not  a  personal  disciple  of  Christ,  the  writer 
note*  that  he  was  a  companion  of  St.  Paul.  There  was  clearly 
still  iiMirs  reason  for  noting  tliat  Mark  was  a  follower  of  Apostles. 
We  may  conjectore,  theretore,  that  the  context  immediately  pr«- 
[  th*  first  sentence  of  the  Fragment  ran  substantially  thus : 
I  nnt  »  pt  f!hr<«t    But  he  wss  a  follower  of 

"  Ester.  Ho  IreSSias  in"EUi  UMgM  Wim  Ttur 
ut  he  wss  not  oontinuousiy  a  companion  of  Peter, 
e,  therefore,  of  Ills  disoourses  he  did  not  himself  hear ;  but 
at  others  (•!<  Ii— literally  translated  by  the  ouiftu*  tamm  of  the 
Idifn  Fragment)  he  was  present,  and  so  set  them  down.'  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  Zahn's  Interpretation  must  be  re]( 
and  with  It  goes  any  ahrad  of  reliable  evidence  that  UmA 
part  in  any  events  of  the  Gospel  history. 

Later  traditions,  however,  give  Mark  a  ^ace  in 
the  history  of  the  Lord's  ministi^.  In  theZMo/.  of 
Adamantnu  mth  the  Mareiontte,  a  work  which 

*Pati1atio  nasssges  dealing  with  the  composition  of  the 
Ooepel  acootdlng  to  St.  Mark  are  not  discussed  here :  see  the 
following  artlde. 

t  This  panlle]  Is  still  more  marked  If  we  adopt  Lightfoot's 
emendation  of  the  words  referring  to  Luke:  'et  idem,  prout 
sssequi  potuit,  ita  posnlt.  Ita  eta  natluitate  .  .  . '  (Ettayt  on 
•auptmat.  Rdlg/p.  IWn.);  oomp.  the  'ita  pasnit'  In  the 
MooantafUaik. 


cannot  he  placed  earlier  than  the  later  years  of 
Constantine  (Hort  in  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  i.  p. 
39  f.),  the  orthodox  disputant  obviously  has  a  con- 
troversial reason  for  asserting  that  Mark  and  Luke 
were  among  the  seventy-two  disciples  (ed.  Wetstein, 
p.  8).  Epiphanius  (Hcer.  pp.  50,  428  ed.  Petav.) 
gives  the  same  piece  of  information,  and  further 
tells  us  that  Mark  was  one  of  those  disciples  who 
turned  back  (Jn  8").  For  other  references  see 
Lipsius,  p.  328  f.  A  more  interesting  tradition, 
which  first  appears  in  a  writer  of  the  6th  cent., 
Theodosius  (oe  SUu  Terra  Sanctm  43,  p.  20,  ed. 
Gildemeister),  identifies  the  Church  Sancta  Sion, 
mentioned  by  earlier  writers  as  the  scene  of  the  Last 
Supper,  of  the  meeting  of  the  apostles  ( Ao  1"),  and 
of  the  events  of  Pentecost,  with '  the  house  of  Mark 
the  Evangelist.'  Another  writer  of  the  same  cent. 
— Alexander  {Laudatio  Bamabee  13  in  Acta  SS. 
Jon.  iL  p.  440)— repeating  the  legend  about  Saneta 
Sion,  adds  a  story  learned  from  '  the  aged,'  which 
identifies  Mark  with  the  man  'bearing  a  pitcher 
of  water'  (Mk  14").  For  these  references  see 
Zahn,  p.  212  f.  The  idea  that  the  young  man  who 
followed  and  fled  on  the  night  of  the  betrayal  (Mk 
14")  was  Mark,  ia  a  modem  but  Qot  improbable 
conjecture. 

(iii.)  Mark  and  St.  Peter. — A  constant  tradition 
in  the  early  Church,  reaching  back  to  the  confines 
of  the  apostolic  age  and  harmonizing  with  tlie 
notices  of  the  NT,  certifies  us  that  Mark  was  a 
companion  of  St.  Peter  (i.e.  in  his  missionary 
laboursV-wfba-iidtbJiim  towards  the  end  of  his  life^ 
and  wrote  tha_Gospel  to  (iriserve  His  JUaster  s 
teSChing.  Tlie  early  authorities  are  these:  (1) 
Asiatic  and  Western:  Papias  ap.  Eus.  iiL  39  (on 
the  authority  of  'John  the  Elder');  Iren.  iiL  1.  1, 
10.  6 ;  Canon  Murat.  (see  above) ;  Tert.  adv.  Marc. 
iv.  6.  (2|  Alexandrian:  Clem.  ap.  Ens.  HE  vL  14. 
Advmh.  M»  Priorem  Petri  Ep.  (Migne,  Pat.  Gr.  ix. 
732) ;  Ena.  iL  16  (on  the  authority  of  Clement) ; 
Origen  ap.  Eus.  HE  vi.  26.  For  references  to 
later  writers  see  Lipsius,  p.  322 ;  Zahn,  p.  216. 
The  above  classification  of  authorities  is  due  to 
Swete  (p.  xviiif.),  who  notices  that  'the  Asiatic 
tradition  goes  behind  St.  Mark's  work  as  an  Evan- 
gelist, and  describes  the  nature  of  his  services  to 
St.  Peter.  He  had  been  the  Apostle's  inter- 
preter.' 

Some  scholars  maintain  that  the  word  iHae,a>«i»  (<n(«rprat) 

Gints  rather  to  Mark  as  the  sobolar  of  St  Peter,  through  whom 
I  Master's  teaching  readied  a  wider  drola,  with  spedal  refer- 
ence to  the  compoeTtion  of  the  OoapeL  This  is  the  view  taken 
by  Zahn  (OsseA.  Kan.  L  pp.  87811.,  Sinl.  U.  pp.  20«,  2180.),  who 
urgee  tliat  Papias  uses  the  word  in  close  oonnexion  with  Mark's 
composition  of  the  Oospel,  and  that  no  eariy  writer  preserves 
«ny  detailed  notice  of  Mark  as  'diagoman '  of  the  apostle.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  following  consTderatlons  seem  conclusive 
lor  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  (1)  Such  Is  the  usual  sense  of 
the  word  (see  Swete,  p.  xix) :  the  passages  which  Zahn  (Gttck. 
Kan.  p.  880  n.)adduoes.  In  which  poets  and  prophets  are  spoken 
of  as  IfiMmmt  tSt  Am,  are  really  instances  of  a  metaphorical 
nse  of  the  term,  (Z)  Papias  himself  uses  the  cognate  verb 
(4/>/44Hvn  V  mMk  it  %t  Immt  Inm«)  In  the  strict  sense.  (3) 
Irenwis  connects  the  word,  not  with  the  writing  of  the  Oospel, 
but  with  Mark's  previous  ralatloa  to  St.  Peter,  IiL  L  1.  M.,  t 
umBtirtit  m.  i^/Mtuvr^  lUrfm/  mui  m6rit  rk  iwt  n.  mtfu^ryMf* 
t^fifmt  iiMt  rmfmiiimm,  <&.  10. 8  M.  interpres  el  sec ta tor  Petri 
(note  the  order]  Initinm  •vangelica  oonacriptloiila  fedt  sic. 
Zahn's  position  to  oitieissd  by  Unk  In  Stvdim  «.  KritUten, 
1886,  pp.  4(»-«S6. 

The  ten  or  twelve  years  which  elapsed  between 
the  last  mention  of  Mark  in  the  Acts  and  St.  Paul's 
reference  to  his  co-operation  in  Rome  wereprobably 
the  period  in  which  Mark  accompanied  St.  Peter. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  help  which  he  rendered  to 
the  apostle  when  the  latter  first  worked  among 
Greek-spealdng  people  gained  for  him  the  title  of 
'  the  interpreter  of  Feter.'  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  infer  that,  at  least  at  the  end  of  his 
life,  St.  Peter  could  not  speak  Greek,  still  less  that 
he  could  not  write  a  Greek  letter.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  word  'interpreter 
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may  have  been  used  in  reference  to  Latin  rather 
than  to  Greek  (so  Lightfoot,  Clement,  ii.  p.  494). 

(iv.)  Mark's  connexion  with  Home  and  Alex- 
andria.— (o)  Rome.  For  the  evidence  of  the  NT 
see  above.  The  evidence  that  St.  Peter  at  the 
close  of  his  life,  when  Mark  was  certainly  his 
companion,  was  at  Rome,  Is  overwhelming  (Light- 
foot,  Clement,  ii.  pp.  493  ff.).  Moreover,  all  the 
early  writers  who  mention  the  place  of  its  com- 
I>osition  speak  of  the  Gospel  as  written  at  Rome 
(Iren.,  Clem.  Alex.,  Eus.  SE  il.  15;  for  other 
references  see  Zahn,  p.  215),  the  only  exception 
being  Chrysostom  (vii.  7B),  who  says  that  it  was 
written  in  Egypt,  (ii)  Alexandria.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  great  Alexandrian  Fathers,  Clement 
and  Oiigen,  make  no  reference  to  any  sojourn  or 
work  of  Mark  in  that  city.  Their  silence  cannot 
but  throw  some  suspicion  on  the  notices  of  later 
writers.  The  earliest  witness  is  Eusebius,  3E 
ii.  16  (on  ii.  24  see  below),  who  records  the 
tradition  {(paalv)  that  Mark  'wag  the  first  to 
found  churches  in  Alexandria  itself.'  After  the 
time  of  Eusebius,  notices  of  Mark's  work  in 
Egypt  are  frequent  in  Christian  literature — (i.) 
Greek:  Epiph.  Hmr.  11.  6  (p.  428  ed.  Petav.) ; 
Chrysost.  I.e.  ;  ConstU.  Apott.  vii.  40.  (ii.)  Latin  : 
Jerome,  de  Vir.  Illustr.  8,  Prol.  ex  Comm.  in 
Matth.  (Wordsworth-White,  p.  12),  Pref.  to  MSS 
of  the  Vulgate  (Wordsworth- White,  p.  173).  (iii.) 
Syriac:  Doctr.  Apost.  (Cureton,  AncieiU  Syriac 
Documents,  p.  33).  For  other  references  see 
Lipsius,  p.  323  S.  To  pass  to  the  evidence  as  to 
the  date  of  Mark's  work  in  Egypt,  Eus.  HE  ii.  16 
(apparently),  Jerome,  de  Vir.  Illustr.,  and  Epiph. 
^lace  his  journey  there  after  the  composition  of  the 
Gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chronicle  of 
ilusebius  (ed.  SchSne,  ii.  pp.  152  f. ,  154  f . )  places  his 
arrival  at  Alexandria  in  the  first  (Arm.)  or  the 
third  (Jer.)  year  of  Claudius  (a.d.  41-42  or  43-44),* 
the  appointment  of  Annianus,  his  successor  as 
bishop,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero  (A.D.  62-63 ; 
BO  Eus.  HE  ii.  24). f  It  seems  to  be  Impossible  to 
reconcile  these  dates  with  the  statements  of  the 
NT.  If  we  accept  the  tradition  of  Mark's  work  at 
Alexandria,  we  must  apparently  place  it  either  in 
the  ten  or  twelve  years  to  which  we  have  already 
assigned  his  journeys  as  St.  Peter's  'interpreter,' 
or  in  the  period  after  the  death  of  that  apostle.  { 

The  legends  of  Mark's  mission  to  Aquileia  and 
of  the  translation  of  his  body  to  Venice  belong  to 
mediseval  hagiology,  and  lie  outside  the  scope  of 
this  article.   See  Lipsius,  pp.  346-353. 

(v.)  The  Acts  of  Mark. — The  Greek  text  is  given 
in  Migne,  Pat.  Or.  cxv.  164-170.  The  document 
has  been  translated  into  Latin,  Arabic,  and 
Ethiopic.  Lipsius  (p.  345)  assigns  it  to  a  date 
between  the  middle  of  the  4th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century.  Internal  evidence  shows  that 
it  was  written  at  Alexandria.  It  is  historically 
worthless,  telling  the  usual  story  of  a  successful 
war  against  idolatry,  a  growing  Church,  perse- 
cution, martyrdom.  The  evangelist  expires  as  he 
iB  being  dragged  through  the  streets  by  an  infuri- 
ated mob,  who  bum  his  remains,  but  are  at  last 
dispersed  by  a  tempest.  Some  forms  of  the  Acts 
give  a  detailed  account  of  his  person,  clearly  in  part 

•  The  Cliri'.icon  Patehale  (MIgno.  Pat.  Or.  xdl.  659,  cf.  81«) 
places  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  by  Mark  In 
the  tame  year  (a.d.  89)  as  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of 
Antioch  by  Pater,  adding  that  Mark  presided  over  the 
former  22  years, 

t  The  Armenian  version  puts  Annianus'  appointment  a  year 
earlier.  For  the  emperors'^  regnal  years  see  art.  CuRONOuior 
or  Wr,  1.  p.  41Sb. 

i  with  the  belief  that  Hark  founded  the  Church  at  Alexandria 
Is  cbnnecte<l  the  ascription  to  him  of  the  Liturgy.  In  the  Acta 
of  Mark  (c.  T)  hid  enemies  find  him  rar  '^var  r^c  htimri^  aFiu^opac 
voutvii-tvav.  According  to  Swalnson  (The  OreeJc  Liturffles, 
f.  xxlx),  '  the  first  time  that  we  hear  of  a  Liturgy  of  St.  .Mark  Is 
in  the  11th  or  12th  cent.'  (cf.  Brightman,  Liturgiu,  p.  Izvl). 

"Cinmriglit,  1900,  by 


a  reminiscence  of  the  portrait  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
Acta  Thedat. 

(vi.)  xitploioi  BapviBa.. — ^These  Greek  Acti>  are 
printed  by  Tischendorf  in  his  Acta  Apost.  Apocry- 
pha, pp.  64-74.  The  author  writes  in  the  name 
of  Mark,  who  is  made  to  describe  himself  before 
his  conversion  as  a  servant  of  a  high  priest  of 
Zeus.  The  Acts  are  wholly  unhistorical.  The 
local  colouring  shows  that  the  writer  was  a 
Cypriot.  The  aim  of  the  document  is,  by  asserting 
for  the  Church  of  Cyprus  an  apostolic  origin  and 
the  possession  of  the  tomb  of  Barnabas,  to  support 
her  claim  to  be  independent  of  the  see  of  Antioch. 
Hence  Lipsius  places  the  date  of  its  composition 
late  in  the  5th  cent.,  probably  486-488. 

(vii.)  Martyrdom. — Early  writers  are  silent  as  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  Mark's  death.  The  state- 
ment of  Jerome,  de  Vir.  Illustr.  8  (Mortuus  est 
octauo  Neronis  anno  et  sepultus  Alexandrise)  is 
obviously  a  mere  inference  from  Eusebius'  notice 
of  the  appointment  of  Annianus.  It  would  seem 
that  no  document  earlier  than  the  Acts  of  Mark 
gives  the  evangelist  the  glory  of  martyrdom.  In 
these  Acts,  as  in  the  Menologium  of  Basil,  and  as 
in  the  later  tradition  of  the  Western  Church,  April 
25  is  fixed  upon  as  the  day  of  his  death.  The 
difierent  texts  of  the  Martyrium  Hieronymianum 
mention  May  18,  Sept.  23,  Oct.  3,  7  as  Mark's 
memorial  day  (Lipsius,  p.  326 ;  cf.  Diet.  Chr. 
Antiq.  p.  1089). 

LrrKEATDKK.— Swete,  T%e  Qotpd according  to  St.  J/<ir*,lS98. 
has  a  full  and  suggestive  chapter  on  the '  Personal  History  of 
St.  Mark.'  Exhaustive  collections  and  discussions  of  Patristic 
and  other  authorities  are  to  be  found  In  Lipsius,  IHe  Apoeryphen 


ApotUlgeMh.  u.  ApottMegenden,  1884,  U.  2,  pp.  821-SS8 ;  ^hn, 
EinUitung  in  da*  iTT,  U.  (1899),  pp.  199-820.  Keference  may 
also  be  made  to  Harnack's  article  *  Mark'  (1888)  In  the  Encyclo- 
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Of  the  four  canonical  Gospels  the  one  which 
has  come  down  to  us' with  the  title  'according  to 
Mark '  is  the  simplest,  the  most  pointed  and  con- 
cise. Its  brevity  was  noticed  by  Jerome  in  the 
account  which  he  gave  of  its  composition  (de  Vir. 
111.  c.  8)  ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  narrative,  in 
respect  of  things  omitted,  has  been  the  subject 
of  comment  from  ancient  times.  On  all  that 
concerns  its  origin  it  is  resolutely  silent.  It  has 
no  such  descriptive  statement  as  is  found  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  the  third  Gospel.  It  neither 
names  nor  indicates  its  writer.  It  gives  not  the 
remotest  hint  that  could  put  us  on  his  track,  if 
we  had  nothing  outside  itself.  All  that  we  know 
of  its  authorship  rests,  in  the  first  instance,  on 
tradition.  The  question  is  whether  that  tradition 
is  historically  credible,  and  whether  it  tallies  with 
the  contents  and  character  of  the  writing. 

In  the  ancient  lists  of  the  New  Testament  books 
this  Gospel  does  not  always  occupy  the  same  place. 
In  a  considerable  number  of  MSS,  almost  entirely 
Latin  and  Grteco-Latin  (D,  a,  b,  e,f,  ff,  q,  r),  as  well 
as  in  the  Gothic  Version,  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions, and  the  Latin  Stichometry  of  Codex  Claro- 
raontanus,  it  is  placed  last  (with  the  variation 
third)  in  the  number  of  Gospels.   But  in  the  great 
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majority  of  Greek  MSS,  as  well  as  catalogues  and 
lists  given  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  it  has  the  second 
place,  iliis  second  Gospel  (see  below,  vi. )  is  seen  at 
once  to  have  a  character,  of  its  own  distinguishing 
it  unmistakably  from  the  first  and  third  Gospels, 
not  to  speak  of  the  Fourth.  In  ancient  times  its 
special  worth  and  peculiar  features  were  imper- 
fectly recognized.  The  tendency  was  to  give  it 
a  subordinate  place,  and  Ui,MtsaiirTess  Taj[ne  to 
it  than  to  the  other  Giospels.  Even  the  great 
Augustine  fell  into  the  mistake  of  speakmg  of 
Mark  as  Uie  '  follower  and  abbre viator  of  Matthew' 
('subsecutus  tanquam  pedisequus  et  breviator 
ejus'  ;  cf.  de  Cons.  Evang.  i.  4).  A  curious 
epithet,  of  obscure  origin  and  uncertain  inter- 
pretation, MopKoi  i  KoXo^SdxTvXo:,  which  is  applied 
to  the  evangelist  in  the  writings  of  Hippolytus 
{Phil.  vii.  .30),  is  supposed  by  some  {e.g.  Keim)  to 
refer  to  the  cropped,  curtailed  character  of  the 
narrative  (but  see  the  preceding  article,  p.  247*). 
TTie  oldest  Commentary  (not  to  reckon  certain 
Homilies  supposed  to  belong  to  Jerome  ;  cf.  Anec- 
dota  Marednolana,  iii.  2,  p.  319,  etc.)  which  we 
possess  on  this  Glospel,  one  ascribed  to  Victor  of 
Antioch,  is  not  older  than  the  6th  or  the  6th  cent. 
(Hamack,  Geseh.  d.  altchr.  Lit.  i.  p.  .389;  Hort, 
S'otex,  p.  34  ;  Burgon,  Twelve  Last  Verses  of  St. 
Mark,  p.  272,  etc.).  The  author  of  that  com- 
pilation states  that  he  had  entirely  failed  to  find 
any  commentary  on  Mark,  although  there  were 
many  expositions  of  Matthew  and  John,  and  not 
a  few  also  of  Luke  (cf.  Swete,  Gospel  acc.  to  St. 
Mark,  p.  xxix).  And  for  a  considerable  period, 
as  various  things  go  to  show,  this  Gospel  was  less 
regarded  and  less  used  than  the  others.  One 
reason  for  this  may  have  been  the  fact  that  it 
did  not  profess  to  be  the  immediate  work  of  an 
apostle,  and  was  not  taken  to  be  such.  But  there 
was  probably  a  further  reason  in  the  difficulty 
which  seems  to  have  been  felt  in  defining  its 
proper  function.  How  great  this  difficulty  was 
may  be  seen  perhaps  by  the  variety  of  the  symbols 
applied  to  it.  In  the  distribution  of  the  well- 
known  evangelic  figures  no  Gospel  had  so  uncer- 
tain a  position  as  this  one.  Each  of  the  four 
symtiols,  the  lion,  the  man,  the  ox,  the  eagle,  was 
selected  in  one  quarter  or  another  as  the  best 
expression  of  Mark's  distinctive  place  and  pur- 
pose. And  it  may  be  said  that,  at  least  for  the  first 
five  centuries,  less  was  made  of  this  Gospel  than 
of  the  others,  especially  the  First  and  the  Fourth. 

But  all  is  changed  now.  The  genius  of  the 
second  Gospel  is  better  understood.  Its  peculiar 
value  and  its  particular  function  in  the  holy 
atemion  of  the 'Gospels  are  better  appreciated, 
t  is  recognized  to  be  of  singular  interest  for  the 

dirBci,_->iImpfn|  nhjartive  yiVw  wbjrh  it  pTOS  of 
^rnt^i^nrt  Hig  miiiintri'  in  deed  and  worrl.  The 
spell  of  its  vivid  realism  is  felt  as  it  never  was 
before.  The  historical  matter  enshrined  in  it, 
which  at  first  sight  seems  so  limited  as  to  give  the 
book  the  aspect  of  an  incomplete  or  abbreviated 
narrative,  is  seen  to  be  of  the  first  importance 
both  in  amount  and  in  kind.  The  things  which 
caused  it  to  be  less  regarded  in  ancient  times  are 
the  very  things  which  attract  special  attention  to 
it  now — its  shortness,  its  simplicity,  the  fact  that 
it  looks  like  a  first,  unstudied  outline  rather  than 
a  history,  the  character  which  belongs  to  it  as 
the  transcript  of  a  disciple's  notes  rather  than 
the  direct  work  of  an  apostle.  It  is  seen,  too, 
to  be  at  the  ba-sis  of  the  whole  problem  of  the 
origin  and  mutual  relations  of  the  canonical 
Gospels,  and  is  believed  by  many  to  take  us 
nearest  the  primitive  form  of  the  evangelic  narra- 
tive. So  it  has  become  the  subject  of  a  quite 
peculiar  interest,  and  engages  the  sedulous  atten- 
tion of  students. 


i.  Compass  and  Contents.— The  'programme' 
of  the  second  Gospel  (Meyer)  is  given  in  Peter's 
statement  of  the  apostolic  preaching  in  his  di» 
course  before  Cornelius  (Ac  lOSS-").  Mark  keeps 
within  the  limits  and  answers  to  the  character 
attributed  there  to  the  'word  published'  by  tlie 
apostles.  He  begins  with  the  Forerunner's  mission 
and  ends  with  the  Resurrection.  The  framework 
of  the  narrative  and  the  course  of  events  are  to  a 
very  large  extent  the  same  as  in  Matthew  and 
Luke.  He  has  a  brief  introductory  paragraph 
dealing  with  the  ministry  of  John  and  the  pre- 
paration of  Jesus  for  His  official  work  by  His 
Baptism  and  Temptation  (U"")  ;  a  large  central 
section  containing  the  main  stream  of  narrative 
(li*-15*')  ;  and  a  conclusion  relating  to  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  (16'-*).  An  additional  paragraph 
gives  details  of  His  Risen  Life,  and  a  brief  account 
of  His  Ascension  (16*-*)  ;  see  below. 

In  the  body  of  bis  Gospel  Mark  introduces  us 
first  to  the  Galileean  Ministry  in  the  Eastern  parts 
(Ii4_7a8)  and  in  the  Northern  parts  {1^9^);  then 
to  the  Ministry  in  Persea  (lO'-si) ;  and  finally  to  the 
last  Journey  to  Jerusalem  and  the  closing  events 
(10*'-15*').  The  principal  divisions  of  the  narra- 
tive also  have  a  certain  order,  and  consist  of  cer- 
tain distinct  sections.  The  story  of  the  Ministry 
in  Eastern  Galilee  is  given  in  three  parts,  viz. : 
(a)  from  the  first  announcement  of  the  Kingdom 
and  the  call  of  the  first  disciples  to  the  beginning 
of  the  conflict  with  the  ofiicial  classes  (l'*-3")  ; 
(6)  from  the  call  of  the  apostles  to  the  rejection 
at  Nazareth  (3i»-6»)  ;  (c)  from  the  mission  of  the 
Twelve  to  the  withdrawal  to  the  borders  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  (S'-l^).  The  story  of  the  Ministry  in 
Northern  Galilee  is  given  in  two  sections,  viz. : 
(a)  from  the  meeting  with  the  Syrophcenician 
woman  to  the  cure  of  the  blind  man,  and  the 
departure  to  the  vicinity  of  Csesarea  Philippi 
(7*«-8*)  ;  (6)  from  Peter's  Confession  to  the  second 
declaration  of  the  Passion,  and  the  words  to  the 
apostles  on  self-denial  (6^-9^).  The  events  of  the 
last  week  of  the  Ministry  are  reported  as  they 
took  place  day  by  day — Sunday  (ll';i'),  Monday 
(ni»-i»),  Tuesday  (liao-lSW),  Wednesday  (14'-"), 
Thursday  (14'2-»2),  Friday  (14«»-15«'). 

The  whole  matter  falls  at  the  same  time  very  ob- 
viously into  two  great  blocks  of  narrative — the  one 
occupied  with  the  Galilsean  Ministry  (l'*-9'''),  the 
other  with  the  Last  Week  at  Jerusalem  (111-16"). 
There  is  a  difference  also  between  the  two.  In  the 
first  the  narrative,  while  always  vivid  and  at  some 
points  full,  is  often  compressed.  In  the  second  it 
13  minute,  circumstantial,  and  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  journal.  The  intervening  story,  including 
the  journeys  in  Peraa  and  Judsea,  the  words  on 
divorce,  reward,  and  the  purpose  of  Christ's 
coming,  the  incidents  of  the  blessing  of  the 
children,  the  question  of  the  rich  inqifirer,  the 
request  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  the  cure  of 
Bartimsus,  is  rapidly  disposed  of. 

There  is  more  of  a  scheme  in  the  second  Gospel 
than  is  at  first  surmised.  But  it  is  a  simple, 
natural  scheme,  corresponding  with  the  earliest 
description  which  we  have  of  this  evangelist's 
method,  viz.  that  given  by  Papias,  which  we  shall 
afterwu^  consider.  Christ's  work  is  seen  to 
follow  a  certain  plan,  beginning  with  the  preach- 
ing of  the  largest  truths  of  the  kingdom,  first  in 
the  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
and  then  throughout  Galilee  generally ;  moving  on 
through  intervals  of  seclusion  and  periods  of  dev 
cision ;  and  fulfilling  itself  in  the  stated  training  of 
the  Twelve  for  their  future  vocation  and  the  final 
crisis.  Christ's  teaching  is  also  seen  to  proceed  by 
certain  stages,  first  in  the  way  of  synagogue  ad- 
dresses and  free  discourse  by  the  lalce  side  or  in 
the  interior  parts;  then  in  the  specific  form  of 
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parabolic  instruction;  and,  finally,  in  the  com- 
munication to  the  Twelve  of  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom,  especially  those  relating  to  the 
Passion. 

ii.  SELECTION  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  MATTER. 

— Like  the  other  Synoptists,  Mark  carried  us 

f through  the  successive  periods  of  our  Lord's  course 
and  experience — His  first  popularity,  with  the 
shadow  of  opposition  in  its  train ;  the  formation 
of  a  body  of  apostles;  the  rising  enmity  of  the 
ruling  classes ;  the  combination  of  hostile  forces, 
^<nd  the  result  in  the  crucifixion.  But  he  does 
this  with  a  difference,  which  is  due  partly  to  his 
object  and  partly  to  his  sources.  He  deals 
primarily  with  Christ's  pnWf  tninistr^.  H< 
passes  by,  therefore,  much  that  appeals'  in  th 
other  Synoptists — the  preliminary  history,  the' 
genealogy,  the  circumstances  of  our  Lord's  birth, 
infancy,  and  years  of  privacy.  He  omits  the 
greater  discourses.  He  includes,  indeed,  the 
eschatological  discourse  (13'-"),  but  he  has  no 
place  even  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
does  little  more  than  mention  the  denunciations 
on  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  He  is  equally 
meagre  in  his  report  of  the  parables.  Of  the 
parables  proper  he  records  only  four — the  Sower 
(4*^),  the  FruiUbearing  Earth  (4»-*9),  the  Mustard 
Seed  (4«»-»2),  and  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (12»-")- 
He  gives  none,  therefore,  belonging  to  the  inter- 
mediate period,  and  only  one  belonging  to  the 
later.  Of  the  minor  or  germ  parables  also  he  has 
only  about  as  many — the  new  p^^h  on  the  old 
cloth  (2^")  ;  the  new  wine  in  tha^ld  skins  (2*»)ithe 
kingdom  and  the  house  divided  against  themselveB 

He  is  concerned  with  the  acts  rather  than  the 
sayings  of  Jesus,  and  especially  with  those  which 
'  show  Him  in  His  power.  He  reports,  therefore, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  miracles.  The 
instances  which  he  gives  are  those  of  the  demoniac 
in  the  synagogue  (1**"^),  Peter's  wife's  mother 
(130.31)^  the  leper  the  paralytic  (28-"),  the. 

man  with  the  withered  hand  (3'-^),  the  stilling 
of  the  storm  (4*-"),  the  Gadarene  demoniac  (6'-"), 
the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  and  the  daughter 
of  Jairus  (5"-*^),  the  6000  and  the  walking  on  the 
sea  (6*-"*),  the  Syropboenician  woman's  daughter 
and  the  deaf  mute  {V*-"),  the  4000  and  the  blind 
man  at  Bethsaida  (8>-»- »-»),  the  lunatic  boy  (9"-»), 
BartimEeus  (lOf-^),  and  tiie  withering  of  the  fig- 
tree  (11'=^").  Of  these  eighteen,  most  are  of  the 
class  of  healing  miracles.  Most  also  belong  to  the 
period  before  the  Transfiguration. 

In  the  construction  of  tlie  narrative  Mark  ap- 
pears to  place  some  things  in  bold  relief,  particu- 
larly the  crisis  of  the  first  intimation  of  Christ's 
destined  death,  and  His  various  periods  of  retire- 
ment :  His  withdrawals  to  '  a  solitary  place '  attof 
the  early  cures  (1"),  to  'desert  places'  after  th6 
cleansing  of  the  leper  (1^),  to  the  lake  after  the 
healing  of  the  man  with  the  withered  hand  (S'-^), 
to  the  villages  after  His  Injection  at  Nazareth 
(6'),  to  'a  desert  place'  after  the  murder  of  the 
Baptist  (6»-a»),  to  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
after  tne  opposition  of  the  Pharisaic  party  (7**), 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Csesarea  Philippi  after 
the  cure  the  blind  man  (82'),  to  the  range  of 
Hermoc  sfter  the  first  open  prediction  of  His 
Passion  (i>^},  to  Bethany  after  the  triumphal 
entry  (li^),  and  again  after  the  cleansing  of 
the  temple  (11"),  end  yet  again  after  the  dis- 
course on  the  end  of  things  (14*).  The  added 
paragraph  on  the  Ascension  also  reads  like  the 
story  of  the  last  of  His  withdrawals  (16"). 

While  the  mass  of  Mark's  matter  is  also  found 
in  Matthew  and  Luke,  there  are  some  interesting 
paragraphs  which  he  has  in  common  with  only  one 
of  the  two.    The  incidents  of  the  demoniac  of 


the  synagogue,  the  journey  through  Galilee,  the 
prayer  of  the  Gadarene  demoniac,  the  complaint 
of  John,  the  women  bringing  spices  to  the  tomb, 
are  given  by  Mark  and  Luke,  but  not  by  Matthew 
(Mk  l»-»,  Lk  4«W7;  Mk  l«-»,  Lk  i*^  ;  Mk  S", 
Lk  S«> ;  Mk  9»8,  Lk  9*' ;  Mk  16i,  Lk  241).  While' 
the  peculiarity  of  Mark  as  compared  with  the 
other  Synoptists  is  mostly  in  omissions,  he  has* 
also  certain  additions.  They  are  not  many,  but 
they  are  of  importance.  They  include  one  of  the 
parables,  the  Fruit^bearing  Earth  (4^29) ;  two  of 
the  miracles,  those  of  the  deaf  mute  (7°i-^),  and 
the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida  (8^^) ;  and  such 
incidents  or  circumstances  as  the  three  questions 
about  the  dulness  of  the  disciples  (8"- 1*),  the  ques- 
tion about  the  disciples  disputing  (9"),  the  young 
man  with  the  linen  cloth  (14"  '"),  the  smiting  of 
Jesus  by  the  servants  of  the  chief  priests  (14"), 
Pilate's  wonder  and  his  questioning  of  the  cen 
turion  (15"). 

Besides  these,  there  is  much  additional  matter 
in  the  form  of  striking  detail  in  the  narrative 
that  is  common  to  Mark  and  the  other  two,  or  to 
Mark  and  one  of  the  two.  This  is  seen  especially 
in  such  cases  as  those  of  the  paralytic,  the  de- 
moniac boy,  the  departure  from  Ephraim,  the 
purgation  of  the  temple,  etc.  In  these  Mark 
describes,  as  the  others  do  not,  the  uncovering  and 
breaking  up  of  the  roof  (2*) ;  the  pining  and 
miserable  condition  of  the  boy,  the  question  of 
Jesus,  and  the  father's  cry  for  faith  (9"-*)  ;  the 
walking  of  Jesus  befwe  His  disciples  (lO"*);  the 
prohibiting  of  the  carrying  of  vessels  through 
the  temple  courts  (11"). 

•«„While  there  are  only  four  paragraphs  (together 
with  the  opening  verse)  out  of  the  106  of  which 
Mark's  Gospel  may  be  said  to  consist,  that  are  not 
found  at  all  in  Matthew  or  in  Luke,  the  quantity 
of  matter  proper  to  Mark  is  calculated  to  amount, 
when  all  kinds  of  additions  to  the  common  record 
are  taken  into  account,  to  about  a  sixth  of  the  book. 
But  in  the  strictest  sense  of  incidents  or  sayings 
reported  by  Mark  and  not  found  in  any  form  in 
either  of  the  other  Synoptists  the  case  is  different. 
In  this  sense  the  matter  peculiar  to  the  second 
Gospel  does  not  extend  to  more  than  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  verses. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  narrative  this  Gospel 
follows  in  some  respects  a  course  of  its  own.  As 
regards  the  connexion  in  which  it  gives  the  narra^ 
tive  that  is  common  to  the  three,  its  two  main 
sections  differ  widely.  In  the  report  of  the 
ministry  in  Galilee  (I'^-O*"),  Mark's  order  of  events 
diverges  largely  from  Mattiiew's  on  to  the  story  of 
Herod  (6")  ;  iUfter  this  point  the  disagreement  dis- 
appears for  the  most  part.  In  the  case  of  Luke 
the  difference  is  much  less.  The  second  and  third 
Gospels  observe  much  the  same  order,  yet  with 
some  notable  exceptions.  The  incident  of  the 
blasphemy  of  the  scribes,  e.g.,  is  introduced  by 
Mark  (■3'^)  before  the  coming  of  the  mother  and 
the  breUiren  of  Jesus,  brt  oy  Luke  (11")  after 
that;  and  the  parable  ol  the  Mustard  Seed  is 
given  by  Mark  (4**-*')  in  connexion  with  that  of 
the  Sower,  but  by  Luke  (13*''°)  after  the  healing 
of  the  woman  with  the  spirit  of  infirmity.  The 
visit  to  Nazareth  which  Mark  records  (6'-")  would 
have  to  be  added  to  these  exceptions,  if  it  were 
necessary  to  identify  it  with  the  vi.sit  reported  by 
Luke  (4'*-^).  But,  in  placing  the  visit  which  he 
has  in  view  at  the  beginning  of  the  ministry,  Luke 
is  so  far  supported  by  Matthew  (4"-w)  ;  and  the 
caae  recorded  by  Mark,  which  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  is  also  given  by  Matthew  at  a  later  stage 
is  possibly  different.  In  the  second  of 
the  two  main  sections  of  his  Gospel,  from  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem  on  to  the  Resurrection 
(10i-10>),  Mark  has  generally  the  same  order  aa 
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the  other  Synoptists.  There  are  some  ezceptiooB 
indeed,  but  they  are  of  minor  importance.  Mark, 
e.g.,  reports  the  blasting  of  the  fig-tree  as  witnessed 
the  morning  after  the  curse  (11*0'  while  Matthew 
records  the  effect  along  with  the  pronouncement 
/2118. 19)  ;  and  while  Luke  (222i)  gives  our  Lord's 
declaration  of  the  traitor  as  made  after  the  giving 
of  the  bread  and  the  cup,  Mark  (14^^)  introduces 
it  before  that. 

iii.  Diction  and  Style. — As  might  be  expected 
from  the  measure  of  agreement  in  contents,  Mark 
has  much  in  common  with  the  other  Synoptists  in 
diction.  More  than  a  sixth  of  his  entire  vocabulary 
is  found  also  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  or  in  one  of 
them,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  NT.  The  affinities 
with  John  are  more  limited.  There  are  only 
15  words  peculiar  to  the  second  Gospel  and  the 
Fourth,  and  of  these  only  a  few  are  of  distinct 
interest  (e.g.  dKdrOuiot,  ivraifiuutiibt,  vurTtK6s,  wpo<r- 
otrip).  Nor  is  the  case  much  altered  if  we  take 
words  peculiar  to  Mark  and  John  together  with 
one  or  other  of  the  remaining  Gospels.  There  are 
only  7  words  of  all  kinds  peculiar  to  Mark  with 
John  and  Matthew  (in0ptfLa<T$ai,  finixfla,  v^tos, 
irX^Kcii',  ^oBBtl,  air6yyos,  &travi>d),  and  only  6  peculiar 
to  Mark  with  John  and  Luke  (tpu^ta,  ya(o<i>vkiKioy, 
l/idt,  KpdBaTTos,  ipaytpas).  The  similarity  between 
the  second  Gospel  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  is 
somewhat  more  marked.  The  number  of  words 
peculiar  to  these  writings,  together  with  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  about  23 ;  while  the 
measure  of  resemblance  becomes  much  greater  if 
Words  peculiar  to  Mark  and  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
together  with  Matthew  or  with  Luke,  are  taken 
into  account.  The  linguistic  affinity  is  smallest 
between  Mark  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  between 
Mark  and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  the  peculiar  words 
in  the  former  case  being  only  6  (JSpdranoy,  KtuKulvttr, 
luyuTTir,  x^^f^^i  xo''')t        ^       latter  only  2 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  words  which  occur  only  in  Mark  and 
tiie  liXX.  They  amount  to  about  40,  and  most  of 
them  are  words  which  are  replaced  by  others  in 
the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  To 
the  last-mentioned  class  belong  such  terms  as 
iyptietv,  iiiipiBdWtir,  SvffKoAos,  tK8ap.$(la6iu,  iviiXttv, 
KaraBapivttv,  irpoaiBBarov,  arl^Beiv,  Tp\ina\ii,  etc. 
There  are  also  some  38  words  of  various  kinds 
(omitting  proper  names)  which  occur  only  in  Mark, 
.  and  neither  in  the  other  NT  writers  nor  in  the 
LXX.  Among  these  are  such  terms  as  iXtKropv- 
^vla,  iWaxov,  iraicvKUir,  AraKos,  iwiSruuis,  iiroirre- 
yi^tiv,  i^pl{tty,  iiempiaa&t,  tvvvxa,  iaxiras,  Ku/ii- 
TOAif,  yovvtx«f,  irapifiotos,  wpoa^Kioy,  wpo/ieptfiv^Vj 
rvynH,  graruurri]!,  (rriBds,  Tti\auyis,  rpl{etv,  UTep- 
vtpuraas.  The  number  of  words  of  all  kinds 
peculiar  to  Mark  among  the  NT  writers  amounts 
to  somewhat  less  than  a  seventeenth  of  his  entire 
vocabulary.  Discounting  proper  names  and  trans- 
literations like  Bocanipiy4t,  ip^i,  KopBdy,  Ta\ti9i, 
KoipL,  ^uBBouytl,  the  proportion  will  be  about  79  to 
1270.  The  strictly  distinctive  element  in  Mark's 
vocabulary,  though  of  great  interest,  is  not  particu- 
larly large.  It  is  much  smaller  than  is  the  case 
with  Luke,  who  has  about  260  fiTof  \ey6^(ra,  and 
also  many  words  peculiar  to  bimself  and  St.  Paul. 

There  are  certain  words  and  phrases  for  which. 
Mark  has  a  peculiar  fondness,  and  which  are-  used 
much  more  frequently  by  him  than  by  tile  other 
Synoptists.  Of  this  class  are  these:  iir4par^y, 
SiaaT4hKta0u,  tinoptitirBai,  ■raparopfi(O0at,  vtpiBKi- 
naSeu,  tiayyiKtoy,  rpat,  pipav,  i^tpx'aSai  i^.  Where 
Matthew  and  Luke  have  ■rpoatx"^''  ^'"^i  Mark  has 
B^iirtiv  4ir<( ;  where  these  have  'Hpijj'Stjs  i  TtTpdpxv'^ 
he  has  i  BttriXttrt  'Hpi^Siis ;  where  Matthew  has 
ruptBoi\u>y  \aitBdytty,  Mark  has  <niii8ov\ioy  wouiv, 

Mark  has  also  a  predilection  for  diminutiYes,  such 


as  Bvydrpuyv,  Kopdtrioy,  Kmipioy,  arrdpiov,  leKotdpioyy 
iraiSloy,  ix^iSioy ;  and  for  accumulated  negatives, 
e.g.  ouKtri  oh  fi-fi  (M**^),  nr\ifv\  fnjSey  (1**),  ovk  oi/ifts 
(S-"),  firiKfTi  p.riS€  (2^^),  ovk fTi  oiStts  (6'  etc.),  fiifxtri 
/ivSfh  (11"),  M^)  MiS*  (3'^),  etc.  Latinisms,  such  as 
Sijvdpiov,  KTjyo'Os,  Ktyrupluy,  KoSpdvTris,  KpdBcLTTOs, 
^tyluv,  ^^ffTiJs,  airtKovKdrap,  Wayhy  •woteiv,  occur  in 
larger  measure  in  his  than  in  the  companion 
Gospels.  Old  dialectic  forms,  such  as  eiT«i>,  iraiM- 
Sty,  occasionally  reappear  in  Mark.  He  has  a 
particular  liking  for  the  use  of  ev6vi  (tiBtus)  in 
transitions.  He  has  a  disposition  also  to  use  full 
or  pleonastic  forms,  especially  in  statements  of 
time  and  place,  and  in  the  case  of  prepositions  in 
composition,  e.g.  rdrt  iy  ixtlyri  iip.{pf  (2"'  etc.),  ix 
waiSi6e(y  (9"),  irh  pLaKp69ty  (5*  8>  etc.),  if/dytiy 
imop(ita6eu  t(u,  ii4pxta'0at  ({w. 

Further,  Mark  often  adds  to  the  force  of  his 
statements  by  the  use  of  repeated,  explanatory,  or 
balance^.£:qires8ions  (e.  jr.  1»«  3"  S**).  In  construc- 
tion hShas  a  preference  for  the  use  of  that  and 
A^civwith  the  participle;  e.j;r.4>' ^FS«Sv/i<Vai  .  .  . 
Kal  taSoiy  (1°)  ;  ^vay  KaOitiuyoi  wal  Sia>^i(6pi(yoi  (2"); 

1)y  KpdCay  KcH  KaroKiwTuy  (6').  He  is  accustomed  to 
heap  participles  together  (as  in  S'*  14"  etc.), 
and  to  use  ty  with  the  indicative  (tray  airhy  ,  .  . 
iBt^povy,  3'^;  iray  iyhero,  11»  etc.).  He  has  a 
liking  also  for  the  use  of  the  article  with  the 
infinitive  {e.g.  Sti  ainiy  .  .  .  Stt4a$ai  Kot  ii«r- 
ndaiat,  6*  etc. ).  TJjg<higtQQCj)];^g^'  is  frequent 
(Hawkins,  113  S.).  Broken  ^nd  irregular  con- 
structions are  by  no  means  unusual  (cf.  2*"  3'*-" 
giioso  i3ii.84etc.). 

The  connexion  of  the  sentences,  again,  is  of  the 
simplest,  one  being  attacked  to  Uie  other  usually 
by  a  Kal  or  a  St.  There  is  a  marked  absence  of 
such  particles  as  oly.  But  there  is  considerable 
freedom  in  the  use  of  prepositions,  and  there  is 
more  in  the  use  of  the  tenses.  The  latter  vary, 
often  within  the  same  sentence,  so  as  to  express 
changes  in  circumstance,  position,  or  point  of  view 
{e.g.  iyiryffn-iu  . .  .  hyip^n,  6" ;  i^iOrt  .  .  .  i\dKti  . . . 
Si«rT(lKaTo.  .  .  SiecTT^AXfTo,  7"- " ;  /{f Sa/t/S^ffqa-aF .  .  . 
«<rir<tC«>rro,  9« ;  cf.  6«  etc.  9"  etc  15«  etc.). 

The  tolUg  has  the  constant  qualities  of  life  and 
force—  When  elaboration  or  repetition  is  needed 
in  order  to  make  his  narrative  distinct  and  vivid, 
Mark  employs  a  copious  phraseology,  and  adds 
word  to  word,  e.g.  'he  went  out  and  began  to 
publish  it  much  and  to  blaze  abroad  the  matter' 
(I**)  ;  '  I  know  not  neither  undemtand  I  what  thou 
sayest '  (14o*)  ;  '  that  spranjr  up  and  increased',  and  X/^ 
brought  forth'  (4»),  etc.  But  usually  Mark's  style  K 
ia  tpry.  It  abounds  io  passages  which  are  remark- 
able  for  the  large  amount  of  matter  compressed 
within  the  narrowest  limits.  Examples  of  con- 
densed yet  singularly  distinct  narrative  are  found 
everywhere.  They  are  particularly  frequent  in  the 
earlier  chapters  (cf.  l**  1^'  2'  etc.),  but  are  by  no 
means  strange  to  the  later  (cf.  8*  l2s»-«>  etc.). 

In  much  Mark's  Greek  is  like  that  of  the  LXX, 
at  once  in  vocabulary  rfnd  in  style.  It  differs  botn 
from  that  of  Matthew  and  from  that  of  Luke.  It 
has  a  Hebraistic  colouring.  But  it  has  less  of  that 
than  Matthew,  though  more  than  Luke.  It  lacks 
the  flow  and  the  literary  quality  of  the  Greek  of 
the  third  Gospel.  It  is  the  Greek  of  one  to  whom 
Greek  is  not  his  mother  tongue,  and  who  knows 
.the  language  in  its  biblical,  popular,  and  colloquial  • 
norms,  not  in  its  literary  usage.  The  command  of  ' 
'words  is  moderate,  and  the  grasp  of  idiomatic 
(expression  is  limited.  But  there  is  enough  for  the 
'purpose — enough  for  simple,  truthful  narrative ; 
not  enough  for  a  literary  composition,  but  enough 
for  the  construction  of  a  collection  of  notes  and 
reminiscences. 

iv.  Original  Language.— From  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day  the  general  opinion  has 
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^^eenthal,  the  second  Gosi  _ 
'  ally  Til  theTaiigua^e  in  which  VFe~"now'  possess  it.' 
The  testimony  o£  antiquity  is  entirely  Jn  this  direc- 
tion. The  Fathers  either  spealc  of  Mark's  Gospel 
as  written  in  Greek,  or  proceed  on  the  supposition, 
and  betray  no  knowledge  of  any  other  view  of  it. 
And  in  ttie  book  itself  there  is  little,  if  anything, 
to  suggest  aught  else.  It  has  been  held  by  some, 
however,  that  the  original  language  was  Latin. 
This  view  found  favour  with  Roman  Catholic 
scholars  of  a  former  age,  although  it  has  been 
generally  given  up  by  their  successors  in  our  own 
time.  It  was  upheld  by  Baronius  {Ad  ann.  45, 
No.  39)  among  others,  and  there  were  even  those 
who  thought  that  part  of  the  Latin  autograph  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice. 
The  document  in  question  was  found,  however,  to 
be  simply  a  part  of  the  Vulgate,  and  to  belong  to' 
a  Latin  MS  of  the  Gospels,  another  portion  of 
which  had  found  its  way  to  Prague  (cf.  Dobrowsky, 
Fragm.  Pragense  Ev.  St.  JUarei  vulgo  autographi; 
Simon,  Hist.  Crit.  iii.  14 ;  Gregorv-Tischendorf, 
ProUg.  p.  186). 

It  is  true  that  the  subscriptions  of  certain  manu- 
scripts {e.g.  160,  161)  speak  of  this  Gospel  as 
written  in  Latin  {iypdtpri  'Punalar)  iv  'P<4^p).  But 
they  are  few  in  numljer  and  of  relatively  late  date, 
not  earlier  in  any  case  than  the  10th  century. 
It  is  true,  too,  that  the  same  idea  is  conveyed  in  the 
subscriptions  or  marginal  notes  of  certain  versions 
—  the  Peshitta  and  Harcleian  Syriac  (//atine 
Bomce).  But  there  is  probably  nothing  more  in 
this  than  a  hasty  inference  that,  if  the  Gospel  was 
written  in  Rome  or  for  Roman  readers,  it  must 
have  been  written  in  tlie  Roman  tongue.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  in  Patristic  testimony  to 
support  the  theory  of  a  Latin  original.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  such  an  original  could  have  perished 
so  completely.  It  is  true  that  there  is  the  supposed 
parallel  of  a  Hebrew  original  for  Matthew's 
Gospel  (see  art.  on  latter).  But  in  that  case  there 
is  an  early  and  considerable  tradition  at  the  basis 
of  the  theory,  whereas  in  Mark's  case  the  original, 
if  it  was  in  Latin,  has  disappeared  without  leaving 
a  trace  of  itself.  And  further,  if  the  second  Gospel 
was  meant  specially  for  Roman  Christians,  the 
probability  is  all  on  the  side  of  its  being  composed 
in  Greek,  as  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  in  that  tongue.  Colloquial  Greek  would 
be  a  more  natural  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  evangelist  and  Roman  Christians  than 
Latin. 

It  has  also  been  held  that  this  Gospel  was  written 
originally  in  Aramaic.  Blass  (cf.  his  Philology  of 
the  Gospels,  p.  196,  etc.)  in  advocating  this  view 
points  to  the  condition  of  the  text,  which  suggests, 
he  thinks,  the  existence  of  a  '  plurality  of  versions 
of  a  common  Aramaic  original.'  But  the  data 
which  he  produces,  though  ingeniously  presented, 
are  neither  numerous  enough  nor  certain  enougli 
for  the  purpose.  His  argument  in  other  directions 
is  also  mixed  up  with  doubtful  speculations.  It  im- 
plies that  Papias  mistook  a  translation  for  the 
original.  It  supposes  that  in  the  iirst  part  of  the 
Bk.  of  Acts  Luke  followed  an  author  who  had 
written  in  Aramaic,  and  that  this  author  was 
Mark.  To  say  that  Mark's  Gospel  had  Aramaic 
sources  is  ens  thing,  to  say  that  it  was  written  in 
Aramaic  ia  a  diflerent  thing.  The  theory  in  ques- 
tion makes  the  Mark  which  we  have  a  translation, 
and  the  argument  in  view  fails  to  accoimt  for  the 
many  things  in  the  book,  in  its  style  and  its  strong 
individuality,  which  give  it  the  character  of  a 
primary,  not  a  secondary  composition. 

V.  State  of  Text  and  inteqkity  of  the 
Book. — ^The  text  of  the  second  Gospel,  like  that 
of  the  othens,  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  It  is 
attested  by  the  Primary  Uncials  (including  C, 


which  gives  chs.  1"-6>1  8M22»  13"-16*>);  by  mos\ 
of  the  later  uncials  which  are  of  special  interest  in 
respect  of  age,  completeness,  or  character  of  text, 
e.g.  E,  K,  L,  M,  N,  S,  U,  V,  A,  n  (complete,  but 
having  le'*-"*  in  a  later  hand),  S  (containing  all  but 
Id'*-*) ,  ♦,  etc. ;  by  the  mass  of  the  cursives,  among 
which  are  1,  83,  the  Ferrar  group,  and  others  of 
critical  importance  ;  and  by  the  best  of  the  ancient 
versions — Latin  (Old  Lat.  in  its  best  MSS,  and 
Vulg.),  Syrlac  (Old  Syriac,  both  Curetonian  and 
Sinaitic,  Peshitta,  Harcleian,  Palestinian),  Egyptian 
(both  Memphitic  and  Thebaic),  Ethiopic,  Gothic, 
Armenian;  and  by  a  large  body  of  Patristic  evi- 
dence. 

It  presents,  nevertheless,  not  a  few  problems,  of 
more  or  less  importance,  in  textual  criticism.  The 
chief  of  these  is  the  one  raised  \)y  the  existence  — 
alternative  endings.  But  there  are  others  of  smaller 
compaS~Whlch  are  of  interest.  They  are  spread 
over  most  parts  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  many  cases 
have  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  exegesis.  In- 
stances are  found  in  1'  (the  rod  Siov)  •  1»  (the 
reading  iv  rf  'Hvata  rpo^rri)  ;  1*  (the  point  of 
the  description  of  t\ie  Baptist  being  affected  by  the 
retention  or  omission  of  i  and  koI)  ;  1"  (the  SiSax^ 
K«v^);  3'*  (Kafavaioi');  4^  {rKripiis  01  r\i)P^  atron); 
6^  (repaoTiviiv')  ;  6*  {wapaKoiiras)  ;  7'  (rvyufi^  ;  7'  and 
7"  fthe  omissions)  ;  8**  (Bijaaytaf)  ;  8"  (the  graphic 
reading  jSAnra  robs  tvSpdrous,  Sri  &t  SM/m  ip&  ittpc 
mroivrai) ;  9"  (the  omission  of  koI  in\<rrtl<f) ;  9**-  *» 
(the omission  of  the  sentences  Scov  gx^iKr,?,,  etc.,  and 
Ko]  Taaa  Svala  a\\  aXiaB^aerai)  ;  11'- "  (the  imOiSas 
in  the  former  and  the  omission  of  the  latter)  ;  l.'^ 
(the  omission  of  rh  ^4r,  etc.)  ;  14i»  (the  omission 
of  Kol  4a\oj,  M<>Ti  iy<i)  ;  14«  {itpof\eiv)  ;  15«»  (ite 
omission).  Of  special  importance  are  these — ^the 
reading  ifiaftrtifiarot  for  xpiotus  in  8*»;  the  well 
attested  i  reKrun  in  6»  ;  the  iiit6pti  for  ^iroi«;  in  6*  ; 
the  puzzling  ainov  for  airijs,  Supported  by  K.BtDiLi  A, 
in  the  description  of  the  damsel  in  0''^;  the  KaBaplCav, 
attested  by  K,  A,  B,  L,  and  many  cursives  in  7'". 

The  only  case  afiecting  the  integrity  of  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Gospel  is  that  of  the  concluding 
paragraph.  It  is  also  the  great  problem  ui  the 
textual  criticism  of  the  book.  The  documents  show 
three  different  forms  for  the  close  of  the  Gospel — 
(a)  the  longer  form  as  given  in  TR,  embracing  16'-*'; 
(6)  the  shorter  form,  ending  with  i(po0ovvro  yip  in 
16" ;  (c)  an  intermediate  form  which  runs  (with 
some  variations)  thus — rdma  Si  t4  wttprryytKfieva  roTs 
wtpl  rhv  n*rphv  avyriiuis  i(^iyyft\a>'  •  utrit  Si  raSra  koI 
aiirhs  i  'li|o-oSi  i^dmi  ainois,  Kol  4t^  iyaroK^s  koI  4xP' 
Siatut  i(ait4<rrti\€i>  Si'  auriv  rh  Upir  Kal  tupiaproy 
K^pvyiui  rris  aiuvlov  ffuniplas. 

The  intermediate  form  is  found  in  4  uncials  (L, 
l''',  p,  *),  the  cursive  274  (in  a  footnote),  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Harcleian  Syriac  (with  a  note),  the  margin 
of  two  good  MSS  of  tlie  Memphitic,  and  certain 
MSS  of  the  Ethiopic  (continuously  with  16',  and 
followed  immediately,  without  note,  by  16»-*').  In 
most  cases  it  appears  as  an  alternative  to  the 
longer  form  ;  but  in  the  Old  Latin  codex  jt  it  is 
given  alone.  In  style  it  resembles  Luke  rather 
than  Mark.  Neither  in  whole  nor  in  part  has  it 
been  found  in  any  of  the  Patristic  writings.  It  is 
probably  due  to  a  scrilie  or  editor  of  early  date,  who 
found  it  diflBcult  to  believe  that  the  Gospel  could 
have  terminated  so  abruptly  as  it  does  at  16^,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  ever  foimd  a 
very  extended  acceptance. 

The  question  is  as  to  the  crmparative  claims  of  the 
other  two  forms.  The  longei  conclusion  is  supported 
by  the  vast  majority  of  uncials,  including  A,  0,  D, 
E,F,G,H,K,M  (N),  S,U,V,X,  r,  A,  n,  S.  (I,  a,  by  the 
cursives  in  a  body,  most  of  them  giving  the  paragraph 
16"-™  without  note,  20  or  more  of  them  stating  that 
it  was  found  in  the  best  manuscripts,  though  it  was 
wanting  in  some ;  by  all  the  Lectionaries  for  Easter 
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and  Ascension  Day,  by  the  Old  Latin  (c,  ff,  g,  I, 
n,  0,  q)  and  Vulgate  versions,  tlie  Curetouian, 
I'esliitta,  Uarcleiaa  and  Jerusalem  Syriac,  the 
Memphitic  or  Bohairic,  Gothic  (in  part),  Ethiopic 
(as  a  secondary  reading),  and  Armenian  (In  later 
MSS) ;  and  by  many  of  the  Fathers,  including  Justin 
(possibly),  Hermas  (doubtfully),  Irenseus,  EuBebius 
or  bis  correspondent  Marinus,  Macarius  as  report- 
ing an  anonymous  heathen  writer,  Epiphanius, 
Didymus,  Nestorius,  Chrysostom  (doubtfully), 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  most  Latin  writers  after 
these,  as  well  as  by  the  Apostolic  ConstiMions,  the 
Gesta  JPilati,  the  Syrian  Apbraates,  etc.  It  is  also 
urged  in  its  favour  that  the  competing  conclusion 
is  inconceivably  abrupt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  shorter  ending  is  given  in 
the  two  great  uncials  K  and  B  (the  latter  leaving  a 
column  blank),  by  L  (as  one  of  three  endings),  by 
the  cursive  22  (with  a  note  and  as  one  of  two  end- 
ings), by  ie  of  the  Old  Latin  (implicit),  the  margin 
of  the  Barcleian  Syriac,  the  Sinaitic  Syriac,  the 
best  MSS  of  the  Armenian,  and  by  the  Ethiopic 
in  some  of  its  older  MSS.  It  is  also  favoured  by 
Eusebius  (who  speaks  of  w.*-*"  as  not  found  'in 
all  the  copies'  or  'in  the  accurate  copies'),  by 
Jerome  (who  probably  repeats  Eusebius,  stating 
that  the  passage  is  found  '  in  few  Gospels,  almost 
all  the  Greek  copies  not  having  it'),  by  Victor  of 
Antioch,  and  by  the  writer  of  the  Oration  on  the 
Kesurrection,  wrongly  attributed  to  Hesychius  of 
Jerusalem  or  to  Severus  of  Antioch.  The  lack  of 
all  reference  to  it  in  writers  who  might  have  had 
occasion  to  deal  with  it,  such  as  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Cyprian,  Tertullian,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory 
Naz.,  Gregory  Nyss.,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Theo- 
dore!, is  also  significant. 

Internal  considerations,  too,  are,  on  the  whole, 
adverse  to  the  longer  conclusion.  It  is  true  that 
4<po^cidvTo  yip  makes  an  extremely  abrupt  termina- 
tion. But  such  terminations,  even  where  the  last 
word  happens  to  be  a  particle,  are  not  unknown 
iu  Greek  literature.  It  is  true,  too,  that  it  seems 
strange  that  the  evangelist  should  close  his  narra- 
tive with  a  single  incident  of  the  Lord's  risen  life, 
and  that  one  in  which  we  are  left  with  the  final 
impression  of  terror.  But  this  may  be  due  to  the 
narrative  having  been  left  for  some  reason  un- 
finished, or  less  probably  to  the  loss  of  a  leaf; 
while  in  point  of  fact  the  additional  statement  in 
lg»-a)  does  not  give  the  harmony  and  completeness 
which  one  expects.  But,  further,  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  two  paragraphs  in  general 
chai-acter.  It  is  easy  indeed  to  make  too  much  of 
matters  of  vocabulary  and  style  where  the  area  of 
comparison  is  so  limited,  and  some  of  the  alleged 
peculiarities  of  the  longer  ending  may  admit  of 
explanation.  The  fact,  however,  remains,  that  in 
16*-*  there  is  an  unusual  number  of  words  and 
phrases  that  are  strange  to  Mark,  e.g.  Btio/mi, 
iTTurTiui,  umit  toCto,  rpdnTj  aappirou,  6  Kipios  33 
applied  to  Christ,  ropeieaOat  (three  times  in  this 
section,  and  nowhere  else),  v&a-a  ij  ktIvis,  rbv  Kbayjov 
firavra,  TapaxoXov^^w,  ^raicoXovd^ci),  ^e/3a(iu,  etc. 

The  style,  too,  changes.  It  is  less  graphic,  but 
more  constructive.  It  drops  the  simple  connexion  by 
Ka(,  and  runs  in  terms  of  /xer  raCra,  wrepov  9i,iiikii 
ttvn,  iKeivos  ti,  etc.  There  are  peculiarities  also  in 
its  matter.  Mary  Magdalene,  who  has  been  intro- 
duced In  10',  is  mentioned  in  16'  as  if  for  the  first 
time,  and  gets  a  note  of  identification  (d0'  ^;  ixpt- 
pXr/jKei  irri  Sai/idna).  The  motive  of  the  paragraph 
seems  not  to  be  purely  historical.  The  thing  on 
which  all  turns  in  it  is  the  passing  of  the  apostles 
out  of  their  first  hopelessness,  unbelief,  and  weak- 
ness into  the  certitude,  the  courage,  and  the  power 
of  faith.  To  exhibit  this  is  perhaps  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  written.  In  any  case  it  is  com- 
plete within  itself.    It  is  'a  condensed  fifth  narra- 


tive of  the  Forty  Days'  (Hort),  a  summary  of  the 
appearances  of  the  risen  Christ  and  their  effect 
upon  the  apostles,  concluding  with  His  ascension, 
and  their  subsequent  work. 

The  probability,  therefore,  is  that  these  last 
twelve  verses  did  not  belong  to  the  original  form 
of  the  Gospel.  This  probability  is  strengthened 
both  by  the  case  of  the  intermediate  ending,  and 
by  the  consideration  that  there  was  an  inducement 
to  supplement  the  narrative  so  as  to  remove  the 
strangeness  of  the  shorter  conclusion.  In  view  of 
the  peculiarities  of  style  and  connexion,  it  is  dilfi- 
cult  to  suppose  that  it  was  added  by  the  original 
hand.  It  must  have  been  of  very  early  date,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  not  the  kind  of  addition  that  can  be 
readily  explained  as  a  work  of  mere  invention.  It 
embodies  a  true  apostolic  tradition,  and  may  have 
been  written  by  some  companion  or  successor  of 
the  original  author.  In  an  Armenian  manuscript 
of  the  Gospels,  which  was  discovered  in  1891  in  the 
Patriarchal  Library  of  Edschmiatzin,  and  is  stated 
to  be  written  a.d.  086,  the  paragraph  bears  to  be 
the  work  Of  the  Presbyter  Ariston.  It  is  suggested 
by  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare,  the  discoverer  of  the 
manuscript,  that  this  Ariston  may  be  the  Aristion 
who  is  named  by  Papias  (Euseb.  HE  iii.  39)  among 
the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and  that  the  question  of 
the  authorship  of  these  twelve  verses  is  thus  solved 
(Expos,  viii.  [1894]  p.  241,  etc.,  and  in  Swete's  St. 
Mark,  p.  ciii  it.). 

The  genuineness  of  the  paragraph  has  been  de- 
fended by  R.  Simon,  Mill,  Bengel,  Wolf,  Eichhorn, 
Storr,  Kuinoel,  Matthsei,  Hug,  Scholz,  Guericke, 
de  Wette,  Olshausen,  Bleek,  I.ange,  Ebrard,  Bis- 
ping,  Hilgenfeld  (in  part),  McClellan,  Scrivener, 
Canon  Cook,  Dean  Burgon,  Morison,  Words- 
worth, G.  Salmon,  E.  Miller,  etc.  It  is  contested 
by  Michaelis,  Fritzsche,  Griesbach,  Lachmann  (al- 
though according  to  their  method  these  two  give 
it  a  place  in  their  texts) ,  Credner,  Ritschl,  Meyer, 
Ewald,  Reuss,  Holtzmann,  Kelm,  Hofmann,  Tisch- 
endorf,  Zahn,  Tregelles,  Schafl,  Weiss,  Westcott 
and  Hort,  Alford,  Swete,  and  most  English  schol- 
ars. Some  (Scholten,  etc.)  have  solved  the  diffi- 
culty by  supposing  that  the  Gospel  had  originally  a 
different  conclusion  ;  and  attempts  have  been  made 
(by  Ewald,  Holtzmann,  Volkmar,  and  Ritschl)  to 
restore  this  hypothetical  ending.  But  these  have 
been  more  venturesome  than  convincing.  (See 
the  great  critical  editions  by  Tischendorf,  'lYegelles, 
and  especially  Westcott  and  Hort  (Appendix,  pp. 
28-51)  ;  Scrivener's  Introduction  to  the  Criticism 
of  the  NT;  Burgon's  The  Last  Twelve  Verses  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  S.  Mark,  etc. ;.  Weiss, 
Das  Markusevangelium  ;  Klostermann,  Untersuch- 
ungen,  pp.  298-309 ;  Martin,  Introduction  A  la 
critique  textuelle  du  NT,  partie  pratique  tome  ii.; 
G.  Salmon,  Introd.  to  the  NT,  pp.  141-151 ;  Har- 
nack,  Bruchstiicke  des  Ev.  u.  der  Apoc.  Pi.,  2  Aufl. 
p.  33;  Rohrbach,  Der  Schluss  des  Markusevange- 
lium ;  Strzygowski,  Byzantinische  Denkmdler,  I. 
(1891)  ;  Resch,  Ausserkanonische  Paralleltexte  zn 
den  Evang.  ii.  pp.  450-456  ;  Swete,  The  Gospel  acc. 
to  St.  Mark,  pp.  xcvi-cv ;  Zahn,  Geschickte  des 
NT  Kanons,  ii.  pp.  910-938,  and  Einleit.  in  das 
NT,  ii.  p.  227,  etc.). 

vi.  Gknius  of  TirE  Gospel.— The  second  Gospel- 
has  a  noticeable  individuality.  Qualities  which  at 
once  catch  the  eye  distinguish  it  from  its  com- 
panions. One  of  its  most  marked  characteristic^ 
is  the  simple  objectivity  of  its  narrative.  It  is  not 
the  product  of  reflection,  nor  does  it  give  things 
coloured  by  ^the  writer's  own  ideas.  It  has  been 
called  a  'J.ransr,ript  from  life'  (Westcott).  It  is 
in-the-lnain  a  simple  and  unqualified  tran.script. 
It  has  been  de.scribed  also  as  the  realistic  Gospel, 
and  the  description  is  just  if  it  means  that  Mark 
brings  things  before  us  as  they  were,  simply  and 
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entirely  as  they  were,  and  as  if  one's  own  eye  were 
on  them.  With  this,  too,  it  has  the  charm  of  a 
singular  vividness.  It  is  beyond  the  others  graphic 
and  dramatic,  rich  in  pictorial  effects  and  lifelike 
touches.  This  is  true  in  some  degree  even  of  the 
discourses.  It  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  deeds 
and  incidents.  Examples  are  seen  in  the  narratives 
of  the  Btorm  (438-"),  the  demoniac  (6'-*),  Herod's 
feast  (6^1-28),  tlie  feeding  of  the  6000  (835-38),  the 
blind  man  (S*^-*),  the  son  with  the  dumb  spirit 
(l)'*-2»),  the  rich  young  ruler  (10''-^),  Bartiniseus 
( 10<«-*2) ,  etc.  Often  the  eflect  is  produced  by  a  single 
word  or  phrase,  e.g.  the  xitf/as  in  1'  ;  the  erxtfoitivout 
in  l** ;  the  iK^dWei  in  l"'^,  as  compared  with  Mat^ 
thew's  iir^x^V  ^"'1  Luke's  f/yero ;  the  eiSis  ipat  rir 
Kpi^arron  in  '2^  ;  the  ^ir^jSoXXer  and  the  yenll^€v9ai 
in  4"  ;  the  xepiTaTui'  irl  rrjs  fiaXdffirijs  in  6*'  ;  the 
TrpoawpulaBijvav  in  6";  the  xpdiat,  arapd^as,  etc.,  in 
9^  ;  the  ^ep/tatvi/ievoF  in  14"^  etc.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  quality  of  vividness  that  the  direct  form  of 
speech  is  so  often  chosen,  e.g.  '  Peace,  be  still '  (4'*) ; 
'  Come  out  of  the  man,  thuu  unclean  spirit '  (5")  ; 
'  Send  us  into  the  swine  *  (6'")  ;  '  Come  ye  your- 
selves apart'  (6")  ;  '  Thou  dumb  and  deaf  spirit,  I 
charge  thee,  come  out  of  him,  and  enter  no  more 
into  him'  (9*>). 

So,  too,  Mark  preserves  notable  words  of  Christ 
in  the  mother  tongue  {Boanerges,  Talitha  cum 
Ephphatha,  Corban,  Abba),  and  delights  to  record 
His  actual  gestures  and  movements.  Thus  he  tells 
us  how  He  'looked  round  about'  on  the  men  in 
the  synagogue  (3')  ;  how  He  '  turned  him  about  in 
the  pre.ss '  (5*')  ;  how  He  '  looked  up  to  heaven ' 
when  He  took  the  loaves  and  the  fishes  (6*'),  and 
when  He  cured  the  deaf-mute  (7»')  ;  how  He 
•  turned  about,  and  looked  on  the  disciples '  (8**)  ; 
how  He  'sat  down  and  called  the  twelve'  (9"') ; 
how  He  took  little  children  '  up  into  his  anns,  and 
put  his  bands  upon  them  '  (9*»  10")  ;  how  '  behold- 
ing' the  young  ruler  He  'loved  him,'  and  'turned 
about  and  looked  on  his  disciples'  (W-^);  how 
He  'looked  round  about  upon  all  things'  in  the 
temple  profaned  (II")- 

Akin  to  this,  too,  is  the  quality  of  peculiar 
clreumstaTUiality.  Mark's  is  the  Gospel  of  greatest 
detail.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  richer  than  the 
other  Gospels  in  the  particulars  which  go  to  give 
certainly  and  distinctness  to  narrative.  It  is 
copious  in  indications  of  time,  place,  number, 
situation,  and  the  like.  It  tells  us,  e.g.,  that 
the  swine  which  'ran  violently  down  a  steep 
place  into  the  sea'  were  'about  two  thousand' 
(5")  ;  that  the  -disciples  were  sent  forth  '  two  and 
two '  (6^)  ;  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  miracle  of 
the  5000  the  people  '  sat  down  in  ranks,  by  hundreds 
and  by  fifties'  (6^°)  ;  that  Jesus  went  to  pray, 
rising  up  '  a  great  while  before  day '  (l**^  ;  that  It 
was  'the  third  hour'  when  they  crucified  Him 
(16*')  ;  that  it  was  'very  early  in  the  morning,  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  ...  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun,'  that  the  women  came  to  the  sepulchre  (16^). 
So,  too,  Mark  explains  how  Jesus  witiidrew  '  to  the 
sea '  (3') ;  how  He  '  sat  in  the  sea '  (4i)  ;  how  He 
was  in  '  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship,  asleep  on  a 
pillow '  (4");  how  He  sat  'over  against  the  treasury' 
(12"),  and  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  'over  against 
the  t«mple'  (13*) ;  and  how  the  healed  demoniac 
preached  'in  Decapolis'  (5''»)  ;  how  Peter  'went 
out  into  the  porch '  (14^)  ;  how  the  centurion 
'stood  over  against'  Jesus  (15»»)  ;  how  the  young 
man  was  seen  'sitting  on  the  right  side'  in  the 
sepulchre  (16*),  etc. 

'He  is  an  author,'  says  Keim,  'in  a  flower- 
bedecked  garment.  ...  He  make.s  the  narratives 
more  effective  by  the  contrast  between  rapid 
progression — marked  by  the  continually  repeated 
"  immediately  " — and  contemplative  stillness,  paint- 
ing the  scenery  with  a  thousand  touches,  the  house, 


the  sea,  the  followers,  the  growing  throng,  the 
names  of  persons,  the  numbers  of  the  men  and 
of  the  animals  and  of  the  pieces  of  money,  the 
greenness  of  the  grass,  the  pillow  in  the  stem  of 
the  boat  on  Gennesareth — all  given  with  a  prefer- 
ence for  affectionate  and  familiar  diminutives,  and 
in  the  present  tense'  {Jesus  of  Nazara,  Eng.  tr. 
i.  pp.  128,  129). 

It  belongs  also  to  its  genius  that  it  is  distinc- 
tively the  Gospel  of  action.  It  is  this  in  a  two- 
fold sense.  Its  primary  interest  is  in  deed  and 
incident  rather  than  in  discourse.  It  does  not 
limit  itself,  it  is  true,  wholly  to  the  works  of 
Christ.  It  gives  a  considerable  place  to  dialogue, 
and  records  not  a  few  of  our  Lord's  briefer  sayings. 
But  these  seem  to  be  introduced  mainly  because  of 
their  connexion  with  the  events  and  acts ;  while 
the  longer  discourses,  which  are  characteristic  of 
each  of  the  other  three  evangelists  in  different 
ways,  do  not  appear  in  Mark.  The  one  great 
exception  is  the  Eschatological  Discourse  in  ch. 
13.  It  is  the  Gospel  of  action,  too,  in  the  sense 
that  its  narrative  of  the  deeds  of  our  Lord  is 
rapid,  energetic,  undisturbed  by  reflection,  moving 
steadily  and  regularly  to  its  goal.  The  only 
passage  that  is  of  the  nature  of  an  episode  is  the 
story  of  Herod  (6''-*).  With  the  briefest  possible 
preface  it  goes  straight  to  its  main  subject,  the 
official  ministry  of  Christ ;  and  it  proceeds  with 
that  subject  with  a  simple  and  rapid  directness, 
passing  from  one  thing  in  it  to  another  often  by 
abrupt  transitions  and  without  pausing  to  study 
form  or  artistic  connexion.  The  same  holds  true 
of  it  when  it  goes  beyond  the  function  of  a 
chronicle.  It  does  not  always  confine  itself  to 
the  simple  report  of  what  was  done  by  Christ  and 
others  or  what  befell  them.  In  not  a  few  cases 
it  records  the  impressions  which  were  produced — 
the  awe  and  wonder  with  which  the  crowds  beheld 
Christ's  works  or  heard  His  words  {l^  ^  2'*  6'^)  ; 
the  eager  anxiety  of  the  multitudes  to  get  near 
Him  as  they  thronged  and  pressed  Him,  so  that 
there  was  scarce  room  to  stand,  or  sit,  or  leisure 
even  to  eat  (2«  3W-  »•  S2  4»  5^  a  e""  8') ;  the  feelings 
of  fear,  sore  amazement,  astonishment,  and  the 
like,  which  overcame  the  disciples  (4*>  6*'  lO**-*-"). 
At  times  Mark  even  explains  cases  that  he  records, 
e.g.  Herod's  attitude  to  the  Baptist  (6") ;  the  terror 
of  the  disciples  when  they  saw  Jesus  on  the  sea 
(6**);  the  silence  of  the  women  (18*),  etc.  He  deals 
in  the  same  way  now  and  again  with  things 
which  he  reports  Christ  to  have  done  {e.g.  the 
'  knowing  in  himself  that  virtue  had  gone  out  of 
him,'  5""  ;  the  xaOaplfuv  riora  t4  ppiipara  etc.). 
But  all  is  done  rapidly  and  by  a  few  clear  strokes. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  this  that  Mark  presents 
Christ  80  largely  in  the  enerjr^  of  His  suogjhjjgan 
ppyi^  The  prevailing  aspect  in  whidtrthesecond 
Gospel  sets  forth  its  Subject  is  not  that  of  the  Son 
of  David  and  Abraham,  in  whom  Matthew  sees  the 
fulfilment  of  OT  prophecy ;  nor  that  of  the  Son  of 
Adam,  in  whom  Luke  sees  the  Perfect  Man,  the 
Saviour  for  all  mankind,  the  minister  of  love  and 
compassion  for  the  worst  and  most  despised ;  nor 
the  eternal  Word,  in  whom  John  sees  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead.  It  is  that  of  the  'Son  of  God 
with  power'  (Ro  1*),  moving  among  men  with  His 
gift  of  miracle,  and  making  the  things  of  nature 
the  servants  of  His  grace.  So  Mark  gives  a  large 
place  to  His  mighty  works,  and  exhibits  Him  in 
the  majesty  of  His  energy.  He  shows  us  how  He 
u.sed  His  miraculous  power ;  how  that  power  was 
felt  and  recognized  by  different  cla.sses ;  how  the 
multitudes  believed  in  it  and  made  their  appeal 
to  it,  and  brouijlit  their  sick  to  Him,  confident  that 
if  they  could  secure  His  notice  or  even  touch  Him 
it  would  be  enough  (1*-  3'"  5'"  6*  etc.)  ;  and  how 
resistless  were  the  effects  that  were  produced  alike 
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on  people  and  on  disciples  by  His  wonderful  works 
(1«  2"  7"  etc.'). 

Yet  this  is  not  due  to  any  neglect  of  His  true 
liumanity.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while 
this  Gospel  depicts  the  Jesus  of  history  so  pre- 
eminently in  His  power,  it  records  with  literal 
faithfulness  things  which  might  seem  so  far  to 
limit  that  power.  It  tells  us  bow  the  unclean 
spirits  first  resisted  (1**);  and  how  He  could  'do 
no  mighty  work'  in  Nazareth  (6').  It  describes 
with  precise  and  vivid  circumstance  those  miracles 
which  were  wrought  not  instantaneously  and  by 
word,  but  with  comparative  slowness  and  by  the 
use  of  means  (7i-*  8=*-»).  It  is  also  rich  in  touches 
which  speak  to  the  identity  of  Christ's  human 
nature  with  ours  in  feeling  and  in  the  experience 
of  infirmity,  revealing  Him  not  only  in  His  com- 
pas-sion  (6»«  8«),  His  love  (10"),  His  majesty  and 
serenity  (^-«>  9*^  etc.),  but  in  His  sense  of  hunger 
(111*),  His  need  of  rest  (4"),  His  anger  and  dis- 
pleasure (3*  10'*),  His  sighing  (7**  8'"),  His  wonder 
(6«),  His  grief  (3*),  His  longing  for  solitude  (1^^ 
0^  etc.). 

The  peculiar  place  which  the  disciples  have  in  this 
Gospel  has  also  been  noticed.  They  have  a  large 
place  in  all  the  Gospels,  and  much  of  each  of  the 
Gospels  is  given  tq  the  description  of  how  the  apos- 
tles were  taught  and  trained  by  their  Lord.  But 
Mark  appears  to  dwell  with  a  special  interest  on  all 
that  belongs  to  the  disciples — their  intercourse  with 
Christ,  the  way  in  which  they  became  first  attached 
to  Him,  the  deepening  of  that  attachment,  the 
choice  of  Twelve  from  among  them,  the  experience 
of  the  elect  three,  the  things  said  and  done  by 
Christ  with  a  particular  reference  to  His  immediate 
followers.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  some 
would  si)eak  of  it  as  distinctively  the  '  Disciple  Gos- 
pel '  (Weiss). 

It  has  also  been  claimed  for  Mark  that  his  is  the 
chronological  Gospel.  But  this  is  true  only  in  a 
very  qualified  sense.  His  narrative  is  no  more  a 
history  than  are  those  of  the  companion  Gospels, 
nor  does  it  give  events  in  strict  chronological  succes- 
sion. There  is  at  the  same  time  a  difference  be- 
tween Mark  and  his  comrades  in  this  respect  as  in 
others.  Mark  observes  a  certain  order  of  a  large 
kind  in  bis  report  of  Christ's  teaching  and  in  his 
account  of  His  ministry.  While  he  omits  much, 
he  gives  what  be  includes  in  a  certain  connexion 
and  sequence.  'I'he  order  which  he  exhibits,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  that  in  which  facts  came  to  him  in 
the  communications  of  his  chief  informant  rather 
than  tliat  of  actual  occurrence.  He  does  not  follow 
the  method  of  grouping  words  and  events  to  the 
extent  seen  in  Matthew,  nor  does  he  attempt  the 
literary  arrangement  of  the  matter,  as  we  observe 
it  80  far  in  Luke.  It  is  by  taking  Mark's  narrative, 
however,  as  the  framework  and  adding  to  it  from 
the  other  Gospels  that  we  appear  to  come  nearest 
the  actual  succession  of  events.  His  narrative, 
though  not  strictly  chronological  and  by  no  means 
devoid  of  dislocations,  is  more  continuous  than 
those  of  the  other  Synoptists. 

vii.  HlSTOKIOAL  ATTESTATION.— The  historical 
testimony  to  the  early  circulation  and  acceptance 
of  this  Gospel  is  sufBcient.  It  is  scantier,  however, 
at  the  earliest  point  than  might  have  been  expected. 
There  is  scarcely  any  mention  of  the  second  Gospel 
in  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  In  Clement  of  Rome 
there  is  one  saying  which  looks  like  a  reminiscence 
of  Mk  4»»  (1  Cor.  23),  but  it  may  come  from 
another  source.  There  are  also  two  quotations 
(1  Cor.  15.  46)  which  are  much  in  Mark's  style. 
But  they  are  scarcely  suflicient  to  establish  the  fact 
of  Clement's  acquaintance  with  this  Gospel  (cf. 
Lightfoot,  Apostolic  Fathers,  pt.  i.  in  Inc.).  Nor 
is  there  anything  in  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  or  Barnabas 
to  point  certainly  to  the  existence  of  the  written 


Gospel,  although  some  find  references  to  Mk  16"  ib 
Barnabas,  c.  xv.  9,  and  to  Mark  9^  in  Polycarp, 
Philipp.  V.  Much  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
Didach^,  the  Epistle  to  Uiognetus,  the  Martyrium 
Polycarpi,  the  so-called  Second  Clement.  Nor  is 
there  any  quotation  from  this  Gospel,  or  reminis- 
cence of  it,  in  the  fragments  of  Papias,  although 
there  is  much  about  Mark  and  his  writing  (Kuseb. 
HE  iii.  39,  etc.). 

It  is  perhaps  somewhat  different  with  Herman,  in 
whom  we  have  one  or  two  sayings  which  remind 
us  of  expressions  peculiar  to  this  G()si)el.  'J'l.us 
(voxos  {(Ti)  T^t  aiULprlas  in  Mand.  ii.  2  recalls  Mk  ii'*  ; 
and  the  sentence  rotovroi  o^v  SuirH6\as  CMrcAe^ofrui 
ei't  T^v  ffaaiAtlay  roS  Btov  .  ,  •  tois  raioi'Tait 
Si<TKoX6v  iffrtv  eis  r^y  fiaaiKflav  tov  $(ov  eiVfA^ttr 
points  to  the  form  in  which  Christ's  declaration 
on  riches  appears  in  Mk  (10*^**)  as  distinguinlied 
from  Mt  and  Lk.  In  Justin  Martyr,  again,  there 
are  several  passages  which  have  been  thought  to 
Indicate  an  acquaintance  with  the  second  Gospel, 
e.g.  Dial.  88  and  Apol.  i.  c.  16,  as  compared  with 
Mk  6»  12» ;  Dial.  106 ;  also  Apol.  i.  cc.  39,  45,  49, 
60,  and  Dial.  32  as  recalling  perhaps  Mk  16»». 
The  most  relevant  of  these  are  Dial.  88,  where  we 
have  the  phrase  T^icToi/ot  yofu(onfrov  applied  to 
Christ,  as  Mark  alone  of  the  evangelists  designates 
Him  so  ;  and  Dial.  106,  where  mention  is  made 
of  certain  4iro/i>Tj^oKeuuaTa  or  Memoirs  appar- 
ently of  Peter,  and  the  words  Boavipyts,  8  ianv 
viol  Spotrrrjs  are  given.  These  wtfrds  occur  ui 
Mk  alone  of  the  Canonical  Gospels,  and  there 
seems  little  reason  for  supposing  (e.g.  with  Har- 
nack,  Bnichstiicke  d.  En.  d.  Petrus,  p.  37,  etc.) 
that  they  are  taken  from  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of 
Peter  rather  than  from  Mark. 

We  are  on  much  more  certain  ground  when  we 
come  to  Irensus.  His  testimony  is  as  unambiguous 
as  it  is  ample.    He  speaks  of  the  '  fourfold  Gospel ' 

(rtTpiiMp^vrh  tiaYYi\iov,  iii.  11.  8).    He  tells  US 

both  about  Mark  himself  and  about  his  Gospel.  He 
quotes  the  opening  words,  Initium  Evangelii  Jesit 
Christifilii  Dei,  etc.,  expressly  as  Mark's  (iii.  10. 6) ; 
and  a  number  of  passages  are  given  by  him  in  exact 
terms  (e.g.  1«  in  iv.  6.  6  ;  5»i  in  i.  3.  3 ;  6«i  «  in  v. 
13.  1 ;  8"  in  iii.  16. 5  ;  8»  in  iii.  18.6 ;  9S»  in  iv.  37.  5 ; 
9"  in  ii.  32.  1 ;  10»«  in  i.  21.  3 ;  13«»  in  ii.  28.  6. 
These  quotations  extend  also  to  the  disputed  end- 
ing, 16*0  being  introduced  thus — 'in  fine  autem 
Evangelii  ait  Marcus  Et  quidem  Dominus  Jesus, 
postquam  locutus  est  eis,  receptus  est  in  ecelum,  et 
sedet  ad  dexteram  Dei'  (iii.  10.  6).  A  place  in  the 
line  of  historical  witnesses  may  also  be  claimed 
for  Athenagoras  (Legatio,  c.  33,  though  less  def- 
initely), the  Muratorian  Canon  (in  all  proba- 
bility), Hippolytus  (especially  Eft  rh  Siyta  Bto^vtm, 
Lagarae's  Hippol.  p.  38,  where  Mk  1'-  *  is  quoted, 
also  Xitf/i  xvi'^'"'  ^''^'^  contra  Hoer.  Noeti, 
Bouth's  0pp.  i.  80,  645,  as  compared  with  Mk 
16"-">),  TertuUian  (on  whom  see  ROnsch,  Das 
NT  Tertullians,  p.  148,  etc.),  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (Adumbr.  in  Petr.  p.  1007,  Euseb.  HE  ii. 
16,  vi.  14),  the  Clementine  Homilies  e.g.  ii.  19,  iii. 
54,  56,  57,  xix.  20),  etc. 

There  is  evidence  also  to  show  that  the  second 
Gospel  was  known  in  the  earlier  heretical  circles, 
especially  the  Gnostic.  Irenseua  refers  to  a  sect  who 
separated  Jesus  from  Christ,  and  preferred  Mark's 
Gospel  (iii.  11.  7;  the  reference,  however,  is  not 
quite  certain),  and  to  a  Valentinian  School  as  using 
Mk  68'  (1.  3.  3).-  Clem.  Alex,  also  {Strom,  iv.  72, 
Exc.  85)  reports  Mk  8'*  as  quoted  by  lleracleon, 
and  the  statement  about  Christ  being  '  with  the 
wild  beasts'  as  quoted  by  certain  Valentinians 
(cf.  also  Sanday,  Gonpeh  in  the  Serond  Century, 
p.  177,  etc.  ;  Zahn,  Gesch.  d.  XT  Kanons,  i.  p. 
741,  etc.).  References  to  our  Gospel,  especially 
to  its  last  chapter,  some  doubtful,  others  more 
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definite,  are  found  in  the  Gospel  acc.  to  Peter  (on 
these  see  Zahn,  Einleit.  in  d.  NT,  ii.  p.  237,  Das 
Ev.  des  Petrus,  p.  53 ;  Lods,  L'&vangile  de  St. 
Pierre,  p.  64  ;  Harnaclc,  Bruchstucke  des  Ev.  «.  d. 
Apoc.  des  Pt.  p.  33 ;  Swete,  Akkmim  Fragment, 
p.  xl ;  Kohrbach,  Der  Schluss  des  Markusev.  pp. 
27-33,  etc.). 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that,  as  far  back  as  we 
can  trace  the  idea  of  a  fourfold  Gospel  or  the  prac- 
tice of  harmonizing  the  Gospels,  Mark  forms  one  of 
the  four.  The  idea  of  a  fourfold  Gospel,  however, 
is  probably  of  older  date  than  Irenffius,  some  dis- 
covering indications  of  it  a  generation  before  the 
Bishop  of  Lyons  (Taylor,  Witness  of  Hermas,  1, 
etc.)  ;  and  the  practice  of  harmonizing,  of  whicli 
the  first  great  evidence  is  Tatian's  Viatetsaron,  is 
prol>ably  of  earlier  date  than  that  worlc  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  there  is  valid  evidence  to  the  fact 
that  this  Gospel  was  in  circulation  by  the  middle 
of  the  2nd  cent. ;  that  by  the  last  quarter  of  that 
century  it  had  an  establifiied  position  ;  and  that  it 
became  so  generally  recognized  as  to  find  a  place  in 
all  the  early  lists  of  canonical  books,  whether  of  the 
Eastern  Church  or  of  the  Western,  in  which  the 
Gospels  are  given,  and  in  all  the  great  versions  of 
the  NT,  including  the  Old  Latin,  the  Egyptian,  both 
Memphilic  and  Sahidic,  and  the  Syriac  in  all  its 
forms. 

viii.  AUTHORSHIP. — Ancient  tradition  connects 
the  composition  of  this  Gospel  with  two  names — 
those  of  Mark  and  Peter.  Much  of  the  historical 
testimony,  from  Papias  on  to  Jerome,  which  attests 
the  early  circulation  and  ac(^ptance  of  the  Gospel, 
also  speaks  to  Mark  as  the  writer,  and,  this  Mark  is 
usually  identified  with  the  disciple  of  that  name 
who  appears  in  the  NT  in  relation  both  to  Paul  and 
to  Peter.  This  identification,  indeed,  has  not  been 
universally  accepted.  Some  have  taken  the  differ- 
ent accounts  to  point  to  several  Marks.  Hippolytus, 
e.g.  (Fragment  on  the  Seventy  ApostlesS,  distin- 
guished between  the  cousin  of  Barnabas  (bishop  of 
Apollonia),  John  Mark  (bishop  of  Bibloupolis), 
and  the  evangelist  (bishop  of  Alexandria).  On  the 
ground  that  the  earliest  writers  outside  the  NT  do 
not  call  the  person  in  question  John,  and  represent 
him  as  the  companion,  not  of  Paul  but  of  Peter, 
others  (Grotius,  Calovius,  Schleiermacher,  Tille- 
mont)  have  held  it  necessary  to  afiBrm  the  existence 
of  two  Marks,  a  Pauline  and  a  Petrine,  and  have 
ascribed  our  Gospel  to  the  former  (Kienlen).  But 
the  case  is  best  satisfied  by  supposing,  as  most  have 
done,  that  all  the  various  references  in  Scripture 
and  in  tradition  point  to  one  and  the  same  individ- 
ual, especially  as  Barnabas  makes  the  connecting 
link  between  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  story  of 
Mark. 

The  person  to  whom  the  preparation  of  this 
Gospel,  tlierefore,  is  ascribed,  is  the  disciple  who 
in  the  NT  is  sometimes  called  simply  Mark  or 
Marcus  (Ac  Col  2  Ti  4",  PhUem  *«,  1  P 
6"),  sometimes  represented  as  having  Mark  for 
his  surname,  Ac  12'^'*  15",  and  sometimes  called 
Jolm  (Ac  13'-  '3)  ;  while  outside  the  NT  he  is  spoken 
of  as  evangelist  and  as  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and 
in  the  later  tradition  as  martyr  (Euseb.  HE  ii. 

iii.  39;  Epiph.  Boer.  li.  6;  Jer.  de  Vir.  III.  8  ; 
Niceph.  ii.  ■13).  In  the  Gospel  itself  he  does  not 
appear,  unless  it  be  in  the  person  of  the  young 
man  who  followed  Jesus  on  the  night  of  the 
betrayal,  '  having  a  linen  cloth  cast  about  his 
naked  body'  (Mk  14^'- or,  as  has  also  been 
conjectured,  in  the  person  of  the  'man  bearing  a 
pitcher  of  water '  whom  the  disciples  were  sent  to 
meet  in  preparing  for  the  passover  (Mk  14i').  But 
elsewhere  we  see  that  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth  (Col 
410-  u)^  the  son  of  a  certain  Mary,  a  ChrLstian  lady 
apparently  of  some  position  and  means,  whose 
house  in  Jerusalem  was  a  gathering  point  for 


t)eliever8  (Ac  12'"),  and  cousin  {avet^iis)  of  Barna- 
bas (Col  4">).    See  preceding  article. 

In  the  NT  the  traditional  author  of  the  second 
Gospel  is  associated  mostly  with  Paul.  He  is 
mentioned  as  returning  to  Antioch  with  Paul  and 
Bamaljas,  after  their  visit  to  Jerusalem  with  the 
contributions  of  the  Antioch  Christians  (Ac  12''); 
as  going  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  first 
missionary  journey,  in  the  capacity  of  their  urvp^rris 
(Ac  13*) ;  as  breaking  away  from  them  at  Perga, 
and  returning  to  Jerusalem  (Ac  13i>);  as  causing 
a  'sharp  contention'  between  the  two  friends 
when  Paul  proposed  to  revisit  the  Churches  and 
declined  to  take  him  with  them  (Ac  15»«^).  He 
reappears,  however,  in  Paul's  company  at  the  time 
of  his  first  imprisonment,  and  sends  salutations 
along  with  others  through  Paul  (Col  4'",  Philem  "). 
And  he  is  referred  to  in  appreciative  terms  by 
the  great  apostle  in  his  second  imprisonment 
in  Rome  as  a  friend  whose  presence  he  desired 
(2  Ti4ii). 

In  the  NT  his  association  with  Peter  is  quite 
subordinate.  It  is  suggested  in  the  notice  of  Mary 
his  mother  and  Peter's  reception  in  her  house  after 
his  deliverance  from  prison  (Ac  12"),  and  it  is 
implied  in  1  P  5'*,  where  he  is  spoken  of  as  Peter's 
convert  (uWt  /lov,  however,  not  rtKuov  nou).  But 
this  is  all.  In  the  non-canonicdl  literature  all  is 
different.  There  the  relation  to  Paul  drops  out  of 
sight,  and  Mark  is  statedly  associated  with  Peter. 
The  tradition  is  both  very  ancient  and  remarkably 
continuous,  beginning  with  Papias  (reporting  the 
Presbyter  John,  and  giving  also  explanations  of  bis 
own),  and  carried  on  by  Justin  Martyr,  Ireneeus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Hippolytus,  Tertullian, 
Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  etc.  In 
these  writers  it  assumes  different  forms,  but  aa 
regards  the  main  points  it  is  consistent. 

In  Papias  (Euseb.  HE  iii.  39)  the  presbyter  / 
speaks  of  JVIadt.^  I'eterj  (purinevriis,  a  termwhick/Y 
is  understood  by  not~3r~few  lo  uicau  thinfTSark 
acted  as  interpteter  or  dragoman,  translating 
Peter's  Aramaic  ^into  Greek ;  some  (e.g.  Bleek) 
supposing  him  to  have  served  as  Latin  interpreter. 
It  is  better  taken,  however,  to  express  the  fact 
that  he  did  the  part  of  amanuensis,  committing  to 
writing,  with  more  or  less  freedom  in  the  composi- 
tion, the  oral  communications  of  Peter.  The  Elder 
further  says  of  him  that  he  wrote  down  accurately, 
not,  however,  in  order  (JixpiSus  typeo^ev,  o6  iiimoi 
riiti),  all  the  things  that  he  remembered,  both 
those  said  and  those  done  by  Christ ;  that  he  was 
not  himself  a  hearer  o^  the  Lord,  but  was  indebted 
for  his  matter  to  Peter's  instructions,  which  were 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  his  hearers,  and  were  not 
designed  to  give  a  coniiected  account  of  the  Lord's 
words  (owx  ^ffircp  ffvvra^iv  ruv  KvpioKuv  iroiovfitvos 
\iyiay)  ;  and  that  be  made  no  mistake,  but  made  . 
one  thing  his  care,  namely,  B»iUi«c_U)omit  anji^ 
thingjie  had  heard  nor  to  set  down  aajy^irngTrflseT 
11  is  to  be~uoticed  aTso'  That  fhts'statemenl  defines 
the  scope  of  Mark's  work,  or,  as  it  is  understood 
by  Zahn  and  others,  the  extent  of  his  dependence 
on  Peter.  What  he  is  said  thus  to  have  written 
down  is  '  Some  things  as  he  remembered  them ' 
(ovSiv  fiiiiapTf  MapKos,  otrots  ffia  ypdi^as  is  ire- 

it  Justin's  iiroiuniliavtipusra  aiirov  {Dial.  106)  are 
taken  in  their  most  probable  sense  as  Peter's 
memoirs,  Justin  also  is  a  witness  to  the  belief  that  ^ 
Mark's  Gospel  was  substantially  Peter's.  Irenaeus 
likewise  speaks  of  Mark  as  the  fiaiirr^s  koX  iptitiv-  > 
eurJjs  TlfTpou,  the  inte.rpres  et  sectator  Petri,  who  \ 
.i-eommitted  to  writing  the  things  preached  by. 
Peter,'  but  adds  tbALlie.ilid._tlus  after  llie  deceasa  j 
wr  yeterandEaill  (iii.  1.  1,  10.  (1).    Clement  Alex. ^ 
(Tlypotyp.,  as  in  EiLseb.  HE  ii.  14)  enlarges  tlie, 
tradition,  stating  that  when  Peter  had  preached 
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Al  Kome  many  who  had  heard  him  urged  Mark 
/  U)  yaWjn  down  what  had  been  spoken ;  that  the 
/  evangelist  did  this ;  and  that  wlieii  Peter  came  to 
(  kigrw it,  hn  ■'utiltber  forbade  nor  encouraged  it' 
^  Tertullian  {oAv.  Marc.  iv.  5)  says  of  the  Gospel 
which  Mark  published  that  it  '  might  be  afiSrmed 
to  be  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  whose  interpreter  Mark 
was'  ;  and  Origan  (Euseb.  SE  vi.  26)  speaks  of 
Mark  as  having  written  'as  Peter  directed  him.' 
Kusebius  himself,  who  has  much  to  say  on  the 
subject,  goes  beyond  Clement's  negative  position, 
and  gives  the  report  that  the  apostle  confirmed  or 
authorized  Mark's  writing  at  the  request  of  the 
Churches  (^Kvpuval  re  t^v  fpa<t>^v  tit  turtv^iv  TOiS 
iKKKrialiut,  HE  ii.  15).  And  Jerome,  who  also 
speaks  of  Mark  as  Peter's  ditciple  and  interpreter 
(de  Mr.  III.  c.  1),  states  in  one  passage  that  Mark 
wrote  a  short  Gospel  at  the  request  of  the  brethren 
at  Kome,  and  that  Peter  approved  of  it  and 
authorized  it  to  be  read  in  the  Churches  (de  Vir. 
III.  c.  8),  while  in  another  (Ep.  ad.  Hedib.  c.  2)  he 
describes  the  Gospel  as  composed  by  Peter  narrat- 
ing and  Mark  writing  ('habebat  ergo  Titum  inter- 
pretem  sicut  et  beatus  I'etrus  Marcum,  cujus 
Evangelium  Petro  narrante  et  illo  sctibente  com- 
positum  est'). 

There  are  variations,  therefore,  in  the  traditions, 
particularly  as  to  the  time  when  the  Gospel  was 
written  and  the  measure  of  its  dependence  on 
>>the  apostlfl^  In  some  forms  it  is  represented  as 
/written  during  Peter's  lifetime  ;  in  others,  as  com- 
posed after  his  decease.    As  time  yoey  on.  ^ffl,  *^'^ 


tendHn^Y  in  to  make  Fptf'  """rq  '^"'^  "i""" 
h  sponsible  lot  jt,  until  in  Kus^bius  it  is  de8cribe,d 
^,,<i^3ixthorized  by  ilie'aposlTe  tftUe"  read  in  the 
churches,  and  in  Jerome  it  is  said  to  have  been 
dictated  as  well  as  sanctioned  and  authorized  by 
Peter,  but  the  tradition  is  consistent  all  through 
P   in  referrins  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel  in  one 
genaa-to  Mark  and  ■■^  Minthnr  t/»  Potor     And  the 
-  -"'generaJ  view  which  it  gives  us  of  the  Gospel  is  that 
^  of  a  composition  embodying  Peter's  recollections 
/  of  Christ's  words  and  deeds, written  by  Mark  from 
I  his  notes  of  the  apostle's  discourses,  and  giving  the 
T  substance  of  these  discourses  exactly  as  he  heard 
vjhem.    The  tradition  is  so  ancient,  so  consistent 
in  its  main  affirmations,  and  so  widely  extended, 
that  only  internal  considerations  of  exceptional 
weight  could  justify  its  rejection.    Does  the  Gospel 
as  we  have  it,  then,  tally  with  it  or  not  ? 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  that  the  second 
Gospel  as  we  have  it  does  not  correspond  with 
Papias'  description,  and  cannot  be  the  work  which 
he  ascribes  to  Mark  (Schleiermacher,  Weiffenbach, 
Beyschlag,  S.  Davidson,  etc.).  It  is  asserted  thiit 
our  Gospel  is  the  composition  of  some  unknown 
writer,  who  worked  up  into  order  and  arrangement 
the  unconnected  notes  which  the  evangelist  had  pre- 
pared. Mark's  own  work,  it  is  held,  cannot  have 
been  anything  like  a '  Gospel  in  the  sense  now  under- 
stood, but  something  in  the  style  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies — a  K-lipvyim  Uirpov,  in  which  Mark  wrote 
down  sayings,  narratives,  and  tesichings  of  the 
apostle  Peter' (S.  Davidson).  Some  (e.^.  Wendt) 
have  supposed  that  what  I'apias  had  in  view  was 
•jnly  a  series  of  narratives,  which  are  embodied  in 
our  present  Gospel,  and  can  be  critically  separated 
from  it.  And  the  hypothesis  of  an  Urmarkus,  a 
primitive  pre-canonical  writing,  has  been  advocated 
in  various  forms  (_e.y.  by  Baur,  Kiistlin,  S.  David- 
tSson,  Jacobsen,  etc.). 

^  But  theie  is  no  trace  in  ancient  literature  of 
this  supposed  Urmarkus.  It  has  been  thought, 
indeed,  that  we  have  a  glimpse  of  it  in  a  reference 
in  Justin  to  a  passage  in  Peter's  irotiyriiun^itaTa, 
which  is  found  only  in  the  second  Gospel  (Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  o.  106  ;  cf.  S.  Davidson's  Introd.  to  the  NT, 
I.  p.  408).    But  this  is  utterly  insufficient.  There 
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is  no  suggestion  anywhere  in  early  Christian 
literature  of  a  substitution  of  a  later  writing  for 
an  earlier,  or  a  transference  of  the  name  and 
authority  of  a  preceding  composition  to  our  present 
Gospel.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  a  primi* 
tive  writing  by  the  evangelist  Mark,  giving  an 
apostle's  apcount  of  Christ's  words  and  deeds, 
if  it  ever  existed,  could  have  been  so  absolutely 
lost  and  forgotten.  And  with  regard  to  the 
evidence  which  is  thought  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Gospel  itself  as  it  exists,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  is  of  the  most  slender  kind.  It  is  urged,  e.g., 
that  a  series  of  older  narratives  is  presupposed  in 
'the  account  of  the  replies  of  Jesus  to  objections 
and  questions,  given  in  the  two  groups,  Mk  2^-3^ 
and  12»»-»"  (Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jems,  i.p.  21, 
Wilson's  tr.,  cf.  Lehre  Jew,  i.  pp.  9  ff.,  26  ft.),  and 
that  in  12'*  we  have  the  narrative  of  3^  resumed. 
This  is  perhaps  the  strongest  case,  but  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  taike  us  back  to  an  Urmarkus.  The 
things,  indeed,  which  are  held  by  some  to  indicate 
that  the  book  as  we  have  it  is  the  product  of  a 
process  of  compilation  or  literary  remodelling  are 
few  in  number,  and  can  all  lie  otherwise  explained. 

Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  reasons  advanced 
for  the  contention  that  our  Mark  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  writing  described  by  Papias,  are  of 
sufficient  weight  to  discredit  the  tradition.  The 
statement  that  Mark  wrote  '  not  in  order '  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  kind  or  measure  of  arrange- 
ment which  may  be  discovered  in  our  Gospel."- 
For  Mark  comes  short  at  any  rate  of  recording  > 
things  in  each  case  in  the  succession  in  which^ 
they  actually  took  place,  and  attempts  no^" 
ary  form    Nor  can  it  be  allowed  that  the  occu 
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certain  repetitions  (such  are  alleged,  e.g.,  in  6'* 
etc.  ;  i"-*!  6*'-"),  or  the  omission  of  some  par- 
ticulars bearing  specially  on  Peter  (e.jr.  the  want 
of  the  word  bitterly,  which  is  given  by  Mt  and  Lk 
in  their  account  of  his  repentance,  and  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  named  as  one  of  the  two  sent  to 
prepare  for  the  Supper),  are  of  much  w sight.  Most 
of  the  reasons,  indeed,  which  are  urged  in  support 
of  the  position  are  highly  arbitrary  or  hypothetical. 
The  fact,  e.g.,  that  this  Gospel  gives  the  two  dis- 
tinct narratives  of  miraculous  feedings  is  turned 
into  an  ailment  against  its  having  derived  its 
matter  from  an  eye-witne.ss.  Much  is  made,  too, 
of  certain  statements  (e.g.  10^'  IS"*  as  compared 
with  2  Co  3'-ii-i*),  which  are  declared  to  have 
'  passed  through  the  mind  of  a  Paulinist '  (S.  David- 
son, Introd.  to  the  NT,  i.  pp.  463-484). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lifelike  character  of  the 
narrative,  its  vividness  and  circumsti''ifiin"*Yi| 
the  peculiar  lulnoss  and  certUIIlly  of  knowledge 
which  show  themselves  often  in  minute  details, 
suggest  that  it  is  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  an 
eye-witness.  The  difference  between  it  and  the 
apocryphal  Gospel  according  to  Peter  in  these  and 
other  respects  is  sigiiiticant.  There  is  much  in  it 
also  to  connect  it  with  the  apostle,  as  indicated  by 
Papias  and  others.  The  great  bulk  of  its  narrativf 
consists  of  things  of  which  Peter  might  have  per 
sonal  knowledge.  Peter's  call.  Peter's  confession, 
the  message  of  the  risen  Christ  to  Peter,  are 
great  turning-points  in  the  story.  There  ai-e 
many  touches  in  the  narrative  (e.g.  in  I'^-^o 
14M.7a  187)  which  indicate  first-hand  knowledge, 
and  that  on  the  part  of  one  like  Peter.  There  are 
some  things  noticed  in  the  other  Synoptists  which 
are  unexpectedly  omitted  by  Mark,  e.g.  Peter's 
walking  on  the  water  (Mt  14*"),  his  appearance  in 
the  incident  of  the  tribute  money  (Mt  17**-"), 
Christ's  statement  that  He  prayed  for  him  indi- 
vidually (Lk  22'^),  the  great  word  addressed  to  him 
as  the  Rock  (Mt  16").  On  some  occasions,  too,  his 
name  is  not  given  where  it  is  introduced  by  Mt  or 
by  I.k  (e.g.  7",  of.  Mt  15'6;  \V\  cf.  Lk  2281. 
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The  silence  of  this  Gospel  in  matters  honourable 
to  Peter  has  been  commented  on  from  the  time 
of  Eusebius  {Dem.  Evang.  iii.  5)  onwards,  and 
explanations  of  most  of  these  cases  of  suppression 
may  be  suggested.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  reports  of  incidents  which  would  come  most 
naturally  from  Peter,  and  there  are  suggestive 
occasions  on  which  Pet«r  is  introduced  in  this 
Gospel,  and  only  in  it.  It  is  only  Mark  who 
records,  e.g..  that  'Simon  and  they  that  were  with 
him  followed  after '  Jesus  when  He  departed  into 
a  solitary  place  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry 
(!•«)  ;  that  he  called  Christ's  attention  to  the 
withered  fig-tree  (11*1)  .  that  with  his  brother  and 
the  sons  of  Zebedee  he  questioned  Jesus  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  about  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  (13').  It  may  be  added  that  a  comparison 
of  the  narratives  which  we  have  of  the  three 
scenes  at  which  only  Peter  and  James  and  .John 
were  present,  the  raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus, 
the  Transfiguration,  and  the  Agony,  will  show 
that  the  versions  given  in  the  second  Gospel  have 
peculiar  details  and  distinctive  features  which 
suggest  not  only  that  the  writer  had  more  imme- 
diate knowledge  than  Matthew  and  Luke,  but 
that  he  had  it  from  Peter.  A  certain  likeness 
has  also  been  observed  between  Mark  and  Peter 
in  respect  of  style.  Peter's  First  Epistle  has  at 
certain  points  a  vividness  that  recalls  Mark's  way. 
His  discourses  as  given  in  Acts  show  still  more 
of  the  realistic  faculty  that  is  characteristic  of 
Mark.  It  is  noticed,  e.g.,  that  there  is  much  the 
same  wealth  of  picturesque  detail  in  the  account 
of  the  cripple  healed  by  Peter  (Ac  3'-'i)  as  in  one 
of  Mark's  narratives  (see  Farrar,  The  Messages  of 
the  Books,  p.  61). 

The  phenomena  of  the  Gospel,  therefore,  are  not 
inconsistent  with  its  Marco-Petrine  origin.  Of 
themselves  they  are  quite  insufScient  to  lead  us 
to  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  authorship.  But 
they  are  in  harmony,  on  the  whole,  with  the 
account  of  the  composition  of  the  second  Gospel, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  2nd  century.— 

ix.  SOUECES. — The  chief  source  of  the  secoi^ 
Gospel  is  those  discourses  of  Peter  of  whiim 
tradition  speaks.  Most  of  its  matter  looks  like 
the  apostle's  reminiscences  as  transcribed  and  put 
together  in  a  connected  but  unstudied  way.'  This 
is  most  evidently  and  continuously  the  case  with 
the  first  great  section  of  the  Gospel, — the  narra- 
tive of  the  Galilsean  ministry.  It  is  the  case  also 
with  the  short  intermediate  section  dealing  with 
the  Judeean  and  Persean  journeys,  though  the 
indications  of  particular  acquaintance  with  dates, 
localities,  and  circumstances  are  somewhat  fewer. 
And  in  the  second  main  section,  the  narrative  of 
the  Passion,  we  have  much  the  same  features  as 
in  the  first,  with  a  greater  fulness  of  statement, 
and  with  more  of  the  element  of  discourse. 

These  Petrine  reminiscences,  however,  will  not 
account  for  all  that  is  in  the  Gospel.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  main  divisions  in  style  and 
proportion,  the  more  compressed  character  of  the 
narrative  in  the  former,  the  greater  fulness  and 
variety  in  the  latter,  the  difierent  treatment  of 
discourse  and  the  like,  can  scarcely  be  accounted 
for  simply  by  the  difference  in  the  subjects.  They 
seem  to  point  to  the  employment  now  and  again 
of  other  sources.  There  are  some  things  which 
are  due  probably  to  Mark  himself,  such  as  the 
explanations  about  the  Jewish  washings  (7'-*),  the 
comment  on  Christ's  word  regarding  defilement — 
'  This  tie  said,  making  all  meats  clean*  (7*'),  and 
the  Incident  of  the  young  man  (14"-'*).  The  long 
escbatological  discourse  in  ch.  13  seems  to  require 
for  its  explanation  a  written  source  (cf.  especially 
IS'*).  There  are  some  paragraphs,  too,  which  are 
of  so  distinct  a  style  as  to  point  to  dependence 


on  another  source,  perhaps  a  written  document. 
To  these  belong  in  particular  the  episode  of  Herod 
in  ch.  6  and  the  opening  of  ch.  14. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Gospel  owes 
any  part  of  its  matter  to  an  editorial  hand,  It 
is  most  difBcult  to  determine  whether  the  Logia 
must  be  reckoned  among  its  sources.  Some, 
especially  Weiss  and  Titius  (the  latter  in  the 
Theologische  Studien  Herrn  Prof.  D.  Bemhanl 
Weigs  zn  seinem  70  Gehtirtstage  dargehraeht) ,  are 
of  opinion  tliat  its  contents  cannot  be  explained 
without  the  assumption  of  some  written  source  such 
g&Jii^Logia.  There  are  passages'  occupied  Willi 
discoirrsS^oFconversation,  it  is  held,  which  cannot 
be  referred  to  independent  oral  tradition  (e.jf.  Z'^''^ 
67-n  ioi!»-8i.4a-46).  The  opening  quotations  (l*-*), 
the  secondary  form  of  the  voice  from  heaven  at 
Christ's  baptism  (U'),  the  account  of  the  Tempta- 
tion (11*-  '*),  and  other  things  of  a  similar  kind,  it 
is  argued  by  Weiss,  indicate  acquaintance  with  an 
earlier  writing,  and  that  writing  can  only  have 
been  the  original  apostolic  source  to  which  the 
other  Synoptists  are  indebted.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Mark,  who  is  usually 
sparing  in  his  report  of  Christ's  sayings,  is  now 
and  again  fuller  than  Mt  and  Lk  in  the  matter  of 
Christ's  private  instructions  to  the  Twelve,  and 
that  in  Mk  there  is  only  one  instance  of  a  doublet 
proper  (9"*  with  10«»-  ♦* ;  cf.  Hawkins'  Horoe  Syn- 
opticK,  pp.  73,  81,  178).  These  things  rather  tell^ 
against  the  idea  of  a  written  source  additional  to 
Mark's  notes  of  Peter's  reminiscences.^  At  the 
most,  the  debt  to  the  Logia  can  only  be  verj' 
limited,  and  the  influence  of  such  a  source  very 
occasional.  But  in  a  few  passages,  and. especially 
in  ch.  13,  these  may  be  recognized. 

X.  Relation  to  Matthew  and  Luke. — While 
the  three  Synoptical  Gospels  cover  for  the  most 
part  the  same  field,  and  have  also  a  consider^ 
able  measure  of  agreement,  especially  in  their 
latter  portions,  in  the  arrangement  of  events,  they 
have  also  notable  differences  in  the  amount,  dis- 
tribution, and  connexion  of  their  matter.  Mk 
wants  much  that  is  found  either  in  Mt  or  in  Lk. 
Such  sections,  e.g.,  of  Mt  as  clis.  1-2.  6-7,  and  of 
Lk  such  parts  as  chs.  1-2.  Q^i-18",  are  entirely,  or 
almost  entirely,  unrepresented  in  Mk.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mk  has  a  small  proportion  of  matter  not 
foimd  either  in  Mt  or  in  Lk — amounting  to  about 
fifty  verses.  He  lias  also  a  certain  proportion  of 
matter  which  is  found  either  in  Mt  and  not  in  Lk, 
or  in  Lk  and  not  in  Mt.  Omitting  the  opening 
verse  and  the  disputed  conclusion,  reckoning  the 
second  Gospel  to  consist  of  106  sections,  and 
deducting  6  as  wholly  peculiar  to  Mk,  the  result 
is  that  93  are  common  to  Mk  and  Mt  and  8  not 
found  in  Lk,  while  81  are  common  to  Mk  and  Lk 
and  10  not  found  in  Mt  (Swete,  Gospel  acc.  to 
St.  Mark,  p.  Ixiii). 

Tried,  again,  by  the  test  of  characteristic  words 
and  phrases,  and  defining  these  as  words  and 
phrases  which  occur  at  least  three  times  in  Mk, 
and  are  not  foimd  at  all  in  Mt  and  Lk,  or  occur 
in  Mk  oftener  than  in  Mt  and  Lk  together,  Mk 
is  seen  to  contain  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  such — only  some  37  in  all ;  while  in  Mt  the 
number  is  about  140,  and  in  Lk  about  86  (Hawkins, 
Horce  Synop.  pp.  1-12).  In  arrangement,  too, 
Mk  differs  considerably,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
Mt  and  Lk — more  especially  from  Lk — in  the 
arrangement  of  the  common  matter  on  to  the 
end  of  the  ninth  chapter ;  while  from  this  point 
onwards  there  is  general  agreement,  the  main 
departures  being  in  the  cases  of  the  withering  of 
the  fig-tree  and  the  exposure  of  Judas. 

But  it  has  also  to  be  noticed  that  in  not  a  few 
passages,  some  brief  and  others  of  greater  length, 
the  second  Gospel  shows  remarkable  coincidences 
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in  word  and  phrase  with  Mt  or  with  Lk.  These 
are  seen,  e.g.,  in  Mk  4»-«,  Mt  133- <;  Mk  45-«  i», 
Mt  13"»  «;  Mk  Mt  lew-*;  Mk  9^,  Mt 

171-10;  Mk  l»<-23,  Lk  4«'»;  Mk  3-'-\  Lk  69- 1"; 
Mk  lOi*-!",  Lk  18i«-*.  There  are  certain  parts, 
again,  in  which  Mk  exhibits  verbal  agreement 
partly  with  Mt  and  partly  with  Lk,  as,  e.g.,  Mk 
1*-",  Mt  82-«,  Lk  ;  Mk  2is-^,  Mt  9»-",  Lk 
6^-".  In  what  relation,  therefore,  does  the  second 
Gospel  stand  to  tliese  others?  Is  it  independent 
of  both  and  prior  to  them  ?  Or  does  it  occupy  an 
intermediate  position  ?  Or  is  It  dependent  on  both 
and  posterior  to  them  ? 

Ancient  tradition  is  not  in  favour  of  the  priority 
of  Mk.  It  generally  regards  Mt  as  the  first  of  the 
Gospels.  Clement  Alex.  (Euseb.  HE  vi.  14)  gives 
the  tradition  regarding  the  order  of  the  Gospels. 
He  reports  it,  according  to  Eiisebius,  as  'derived 
from  the  oldest  presbyters,'  and  as  being  to  the 
effect  that  the  Gospels  which  contain  the  genealo- 
gies were  written  first.  Augustine  regarded  Mk 
as  dependent  on  Mt  (^de  Cons.  Evang.  i.  2).  And 
many  in  modern  times  have  held  Mk  to  be  later 
than  Mt,  or  than  both  Mt  and  Lk.  Griesbach 
{Opuac.  Acad.  ii.  p.  358,  etc.)  propounded  tlie 
hypothesis  that  the  second  Grospel  was  derived 
from  the  first  and  third,  partly  by  combination, 
and  in  larger  measure  by  abridgment.  In  this  he 
has  been  followed,  with  minor  modifications,  by 
Fritzsche,  de  Wette,  Baur,  Bleek,  Delitzsch,  K6st- 
lln,  Kahnis,  and  many  more.  In  some  cases  Gries- 
bach's  view  is  followed,  but  with  the  additional 
supposition  of  a  third  written  source,  aproto-Mark 
(S.  Davidson,  etc.). 

'  The  arguments  in  support  of  tlie  theory  of  Mk's 
dependence  and  posteriority  are  taken  so  far  from 
the  witness  of  tradition  already  referred  to ;  from 
general  considerations,  such  as  the  improbability 
tiiat  a  Roman  Gospel  would  precede  a  Palestuiian  ; 
and  from  the  evidence  of  quotations  in  ancient 
Christian  literature,  the  attempt  being  made  (but 
with  doubtful  success)  to  show  that  the  earliest 
citations  from  the  Gospels,  particularly  in  writings 
like  the  Oospel  acc.  to  the  Hebrews,  presuppose  Mt 
and  Lk,  but  not  Mk.  But  the  main  arguments 
are  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  Gospel  itself. 
It  is  held  to  be  improbable  that  a  Gospel  which 
contains  so  little  of  the  discourses  of  our  Lord 
should  be  the  earliest,  and  this  improbability  is 
thought  to  be  confirmed  by  an  examination  of 
the  contents  of  Mk,  which  discovers,  it  is  held, 
many  evidences  of  dependence,  condensation,  and 
alteration.  Cases  of  incompleteness,  obscurity, 
incongruous  combination,  and  the  like,  are  said 
to  exist,  which  are  explained,  it  is  asserted,  by 
haste,  inattention,  or  lack  of  discernment  in  draw- 
ing from  Mt  and  Lk.  But  surely  incongruities  of 
that  kind  are  more  likely  to  disappear  than  to 
persist  when  a  writer  is  not  first  in  the  field  and 
has  the  opportunity  of  consulting  previous  authori- 
ties. 

Most  of  the  instances,  too,  come  to  little.  Why 
should  it  be  necessary  to  suppose,  e.g.,  that  when 
Mk  (61^)  speaks  of  the  demoniac  as  'clothed,'  he 
must  have  Lk's  statement  in  view  that  '  he  ware 
no  clothes '  (Lk  ff")  ?  Or  why  should  the  cen- 
turion's cry,  'Truly  this  was  a  Son  of  God,'  in 
Mark's  record  (16"*),  presuppose  that  the  evan- 
gelist had  before  him  Matthew's  statement  about 
the  earthquake,  the  rending  of  the  rocks,  and  the 
opening  of  the  graves?  Those  peculiarly  graphic 
descriptions,  which  are  usually  taken  to  indicate 
Mark's  orij^ality,  are  in  many  cases  (e.g.  5>-i' 
7**  etc.)  strangely  interpreted  as  due  to  pragmatism, 
design,  reflectiveness, — things  su^estive  of  depend- 
ence and  comparative  lateness.  For  reasons  which 
are  not  easy  to  grasp,  the  historical,  geographical, 
and  archteological  explanations  in  such  passages  as 


2*  7*"  8*0  etc.,  are  supposed  to  betray  the  secondary 
character  of  Mark.  But  it  is  entirely  to  misunder- 
stand these  to  speak  of  them  as  'unimportant, 
prosaic,  unsuitable,  and  trifling'  (S.  Davidson, 
Intr.  to  NT,  i.  494). 

Opinion,  however,  has  gone  more  and  more  in 
the  other^irection.  The  independence  and  priority 
of  Mk  have  been  accepted  by  some  (e.g.  Ritschl) 
who  originally  held  the  other  view ;  and  scholars 
of  (Hflerent  tendencies  (Weisse,  Wilke,  Lachmann, 
Reuss,  Thiersch,  Ewald,  Volkmar,  Iloltzmann, 
Kcheukel,  Weizsftcker,  Weiss,  Meyer,  etc.,  and 
most  English  authorities)  have  been  led,  though 
not  always  in  the  same  way,  to  the  common  con- 
clusion that  Mk  is  the  most  primitive  of  the 
Gospels.  -Jf  '«  alsn  Vfirj'  gy^n-ony  hoiH 
SfisaiiiGospel,  or  a  source  corresponding  substan- 
tially loTrr  forms  the  biUilU  oi  lUu  fliftt  miTt  tUiid 
-GospeJsT—— — ~-—   -  

Many  considerations,  not  a  few  of  them  of  great 
force,  support  this  conclusion.  The  peculiar  fresh- 
ness and  realism  of  the  second  Gospel,  the  vivid- 
ness of  its  descriptions,  its  liveliness  even  in 
dialogue,  its  precision  and  circumstantiality  in  its 
notices  of  time,  place,  custom,  situation,  and  the 
like,  and  the  simple  objectivity  of  its  narrative, 
are  not  consistent  with  the  idea  that  it  is  the 
laboured  work  of  an  epitomizer  (as  Augustine 
supposed),  or  of  a  compiler  who  produces  his  com- 
position by  selecting,  curtailing,  and  combining. 
These  are  characteristics  that  speak  of  originality 
and  priority.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  why  a 
writer  should  have  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
constructing  out  of  two  larger  Gospels,  which 
nevertheless  were  neither  of  them  very  large,  a 
smaller  Gospel,  following  much  the  same  plan,  and 
having  very  little  new  matter  by  which  to  justify 
itself. 

Further,  if  Mark  had  Mt  and  Lk  before  him, 
the  use  he  has  maide  of  them  is  strange.  His  selec- 
tion of  matter  is  puzzling.  An  epitomist  or  a 
constructor  of  abstracts  is  expected  to  cultivate 
brevity.  But  Mk  does  not  always  do  that.  In 
many  cases  where  he  reports  the  same  incidents  as 
Mt  or  Lk  his  narrative  gets  enrichments  peculiar 
to  itself.  Sometimes,  too,  we  should  have  to 
suppose  him  preferring  the  fuller  version  of  Lk  to 
the  briefer  version  of  Mt.  And  why  should  he 
omit  such  passages  as  Mt  9*'-*  12**  etc.,  or  H**-" 
17^*-",  where  Peter  is  introduced,  and  so  much  of 
the  richest  matter  of  Lk,  while  he  takes  over 
short  and  less  significant  sections,  such  as  Q^-^, 
cf.  Lk  90 ;  6«o  etc.,  cf .  Lk  9»o  etc. ;  V^-^,  cf .  Lk  9*^- « 
etc.? 

It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  Mk  preserves  his 
distinctive  character  all  through,  and  does  not  awe 
anything  that  is  peculiar  either  to  Mt  or  to  Lk.  ^ 
Nor  do  the  cases  in  which  Mk  is  held  to  give  the 
clearest  evidence  of  dependence  on  the  other 
Synoptists  stand  the  test  of  a  careful  examination. 
Much  is  made,  e.g.,  of  Mk's  tendency  to  adopt 
at  points  a  copious  narration  and  a  twofold  method 
of  expression.  This  is  explained  by  supposing, 
him  to  have  borrowed  now  from  the  one  and  now 
from  the  other.  But  it  is  found  that  these  ways 
of  writing  are  not  confined  to  passages  which 
might  be  regarded  as  extracts,  but  are  generally 
characteristic  of  Mk.  Not  a  few  cases  of  agree- 
ment with  Mt  or  with  Lk,  again,  are  thought  to 
be  best  explained  as  the  results  of  the  carrying 
out  of  Mk's  purpose  to  omit  the  longer  discourses. 
But  there  are  cases  (je.g.  6"  0^)  where  Mk  quotes 
Lk  without  the  occasion  created  by  a  discourse ; 
and  there  are  paragraphs,  such  as  those  where 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (l*i  etc.)  and  certain 
parables  (4^  etc.)  might  come  in,  where  the  selec- 
tion of  verses  cannot  be  explained  by  the  mere  wish 
to  pass  over  these  discourses.    In  short,  tiie  pro- 
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cedure  which  Mk  must  be  supposed  to  have  followed 
in  these  passages  and  in  great  parts  of  his  narrative 
becomes  incredible.  He  is  made  to  leap  from  Mt 
to  Lk  and  from  Lk  to  Mt,  taking  a  verse  now 
from  one  and  now  from  the  other,  and  mixing  up 
his  borrowings  in  a  way  that  can  only  discredit  the 
hypothesis. 

xi.  Purpose. — The  second  Gospel  gives  no  such 
declaration  of  its  aim  and  intention  as  is  found  In 
the  third  and  the  fourth  (Lk  Ju  20»i).  But 
that  its  object  was  a  simpje,  practical  one,  appears 
to  be  borne  on  its  face.  More  subtle  meanings, 
however,  have  been  read  into  its  story.  That  it 
was  composed  with  a  specifically  dogmatic  purpose, 
and  that  in  the  choice  and  presentation  of  its 
material  it  was  ruled  by  that  purpose  throughout, 
was  the  contention  of  Baur  and  his  school.  The 
Tubingen  critics  dealt  with  it  as  a  Tendency- 
writing  constructed  with  the  view  of  mediating 
between  two  antagoni.stic  parties  in  the  Church,  and 
eflecting  their  reconciliation.  In  harmony  with 
their  idea  of  the  rise  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  relation  of  the  NT  writings  to  that  event,  they 
explained  the  second  Gospel  as  a  neutral  com- 
position, prepared  on  the  principle  of  taking  over 
from  Mt  nothing  that  would  offend  Grentlle  or- 
Pauline  Christians,  and  from  Lk  nothing  that 
would  o&end  Jewish  or  Petrine  Christians  (so,  too, 
Schwegler,  KSstlin,  etc.).  Even  the  choice  of  the 
name  given  to  the  professed  author  was  supposed 
to  point  to  this,  Mark  being  associated  in  the 
earliest  literature  both  with  Peter  and  with  Paul. 
The  same  general  idea  was  put  by  Hilgenfeld  in  the 
particular  form  of  a  purpose  to  mediate  between 
the  Jewish-Christian  Matthew  and  the  Pauline 
Luke. 

Pfleiderer,  again,  takes  this  Gospel  to  be  the 
product  of  Pauline  influences  adapted  to  medi- 
ating uses.  He  thinks  the  opening  sentence  which 
speaks  of  the  '  Gospel,'  the  summary  of  the  preach- 
ing of  Jesus  in  terms  of  repentance  and  belief  (l^^, 
cf.  Gal  3'*  5'),  and  other  things  in  what  follows, 
run  In  terms  of  Pauline  ideas  and  expressions ; 
that  the  recital  of  the  wonderful  works  and  the 
polemical  discourses  of  Jesus  is  so  put  as  vividly 
to  contrast  the  free  spirit  of  the  Gospel  with  the 
narrow  legalism  of  Judaism  ;  and  that  the  accounts 
given  of  the  lack  of  spiritual  discernment  on  the 
part  of  the  disciples  (Mk  O'^  32,  cf.  2  Co  4<5i«-", 
Gal  6"),  the  lack  of  power  on  their  side  to  expel 
evil  spirits,  wliile  it  was  possessed  by  one  who 
did  not  follow  in  their  company  (Mk  9'8-i»-38.a)^ 
cf.  1  Co  12»  169- »o,  2  Co  12"  12,  Gal  2«  35),  and 
similar  things  which  appear  prominently  in  Mk's 
record,  are  the  'Pauline  reply  to  the  glorification 
of  the  Twelve  in  the  Apocalypse  at  the  cost  of  the 
Apostle  to  the  Heathen'  (^Hibbert  Lectures,  pp. 
170-177).  Thus  the  second  Gospel  is  made  a  Paul- 
ine writing,  connected  with  the  Koman  Church,  and 
the  product  of  the  movement  in  behalf  of  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Paulinism  and  Jewish  Christianity 
in  which  that  Clmrch  took  an  early  and  leading 
part. 

In  tlie  hands  of  Baur  himself  and  his  original 
followers,  the  purpose  aaoribed  to  Mk  was  con- 
nected with  the  place  given  to  Mk  as  dependent 
on  Mt  and  Lk.  With  the  disproof  of  the  latter 
jwsition  the  situation  is  materially  altered,  and 
important  members  of  the  IHibingen  school  have 
broken  away  from  Baur's  presentation  of  the  case. 
Hilgenfeld  and  Holslen  deny  that  Mk  can  be  later 
than  Lk.  Volkmar  admitted  that  it  cannot  be 
later  than  Mt  any  more  than  Lk.  Hilgenfeld  finds 
in  it  a  mild  Jewish  Christianity ;  Holsten  and  Volk- 
mar discover  in  it  a  sharp  Paulinism.  Pfleiderer, 
too,  who  attempts  to  put  a  new  complexion  on  the 
mediating  purpose,  has  respect  for  the  ancient  tra- 
dition, but  reads  Mk  through  Paul.    Apart,  how- 


I  ever,  from  these  differences,  the  TUbingen  theory 
in  all  its  forms  involves  an  interpretation  of  many 
passages  of  the  Gospel  which  is  in  a  high  degree 
fanciful  and  artificial.  It  allegorizes  freely  in  deal- 
ing with  the  narrative.  Even  in  the  hands  of 
Pfleiderer  Mk's  reports  of  Christ's  announcements 
of  His  death  and  resurrection  become  a  'strong 
hyberbole,'  and  his  account  of  the  transfiguration 
is  regarded  as  a  'hieroglyphic' ;  while  Peter's  words 
about  the  building  of  three  tabernacles  (Mk  9* 
etc. )  are  an  expression  of  the  '  desire  to  see  the 
transient  and  the  permanent,  the  old  and  the  new, 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  associated  for  all  time ' 
{Hibbert  Led.  p.  176).  The  theory  reads  into  the 
narrative  references  to  divisions  in  the  Church,  and 
allusions  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the  post^ 
apostolic  age,  which  the  common  eye  cannot  see 
there.  It  does  violence  to  the  simple,  nattiral, 
descriptive,  reporting  character  of  the  record,  and 
puts  a  strained  meaning  on  Christ's  words  regarding 
the  Law,  His  Messiahship,  His  Mission,  the  Sab- 
bath, and  much  else. 

A  didactic  purpose  of  another  kind  has  also  been 
attributed  to  the  Gospel.  It  is  understood  to  have 
been  written  with  a  view  to  the  effect  which  the 
delay  of  Christ's  Second  Coming  might  have  on  the 
primitive  Church.  The  hope  of  that  event  was 
waning.  It  was  necessary  to  reawaken  it,  and  to 
secure  Christians  against  Uie  loss  of  faith  and  cour- 
age. With  this  object  the  second  Gospel  was  com- 
posed, Christ's  life  on  earth  being  so  set  forth  as  to 
show  that  in  it,  '  apart  from  His  glorious  Return, 
Jesus  has  sufficiently  attested  the  Messianic  char- 
acter of  His  Mission '  (so  Weiss,  Man.  of  Introd.  to 
the  NT,  §  46,  7).  But  even  this  is  to  ascribe  too 
much  art  and  (Udactic  design  to  Mk.  To  give  wit- 
ness to  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  no  doubt,  was  in  tlie 
purpose  of  Mk  as  in  that  of  the  other  Synoptists. 
But  beyond  this  Mk  has  no  other  object  than  to  tell 
a  simple  story  of  things  as  they  happened,  and  for 
the  most  part  as  Peter  reported  them  to  have  been 
seen  and  heard. 

xii.  Destination. — So  far  as  historical  testimony  , 
bears  on  the  destination  of  the  Gospel,  it  points  to  j 
Gentile  readers.    That  is  the  inference  from  the 
terms  in  which  Mk  is  spoken  of  by  IreniEUs  {adv.  1 
HcBr.  iii.),  Clement  Alex.  (Euseb.  IIE  vi.  14), 
Jerome  (de  Vir.  HI.  c.  8),  etc.    The  way  in  which 
Rome  is  connected  by  some  of  the  Fathers  (e.g.  ■ 
Clement  Alex,  and  Jerome)  with  the  request  that  , 
Mk  shoidd  vnite  a  Gospel,  implies  that  it  was  also 
understood  to  have  been  written  for  Roman  Chris-  ' 
tians  in  particular.    The  internal  evidence  amply  . 
8u.stains  Uie  former  position,  but  leaves  the  latter 
uncertain.    The  existence  of  a  number  of  Latinisms 
in  Mk  is  not  enough  to  prove  Roman  readers  to 
have  been  specially  in  view.   For  while  I^Unisms 
occur  in  larger  measure  in  Mk  than  in  the  others, 
they  are  not  absolutely  peculiar  to  it.    Far  less 
can  this  definite  destination  be  interred  from  such 
alleged  peculiarities  of  its  narrative  as  the  re- 
duction of  coins  to  the  Roman  quatlrans  (12"), 
its  reference  to  the  Roman  practice  of  divorce,  or 
the  fact  that  it  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  readers 
knew  Pilate. 

The  locality  of  those  addressed  is  not  definitely 
indicated.  But  that  they  were  Gentile  Christians 
appears  from  the  fact  that  Aramaic  terms,  which 
would  be  strange  to  Gentiles,  are  interpreted,  and 
that  Jewish  customs,  localities,  seasons,  etc.,  with 
which  Gentiles  could  not  be  presumed  to  be  fa- 
miliar, are  explained.  Instances  of  the  former  are 
seen  in  fioavripyis  (3"),  raXi0d  Koifi  (5*i),  Koppir 
(7").  i<t><t>iei  (7^*),  d/S/Sd  (14»),  Awf,  i\iot,  XafiA. 
(ra^axOavel  (15**),  as  also  in  Bapri/iatot  (10*«).  To 
the  latter  class  belong  the  statements  on  the  Jewish 
washings  (7*-  *)  and  on  what  was  done  on  '  the  first 
day  of  unleavened  bread '  (14^) ;  the  interpretation 
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of  '  defiled '  or  '  common '  as  '  unwashen '  (7")  ;  the 
explanation  of  the  Xnrri  Sv6  (12*') ;  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Mount  of  Olives  as  Kariyayri  toO  Upov 
(13»),  of  the  raptuTxev^  or '  Preparation '  as  '  the  day 
before  the  Sabbath'  (irpcffd/S/Sarov,  lb*'),  etc. 

Certain  suggestive  omissions  and  insertions  may 
also  form  part  of  the  same  case,  e.g.  the  omission 
of  the  genealogies,  the  passing  over  of  the  limita- 
tions put  upon  the  mission  of  the  apostles  according 
to  Mt  ICf,  and  the  insertion  (only  in  Mk)  of  the  rcuriy 
ToU  fffvariv  in  ll".  'I'he  way  in  which  the  Jewish 
law  passes  into  the  background  and  the  limited 
use  of  the  OT  have  also  their  significance.  Mk 
himself  never  quotes  the  OT,  except  once  in  the 
introductory  paragraph  (!*•  * ;  the  passage  in  IS** 
being  of  doubtful  authority,  as  not  found  in  X,  A, 
B,  C,  D,  X,  etc.).  The  entire  number  of  references 
of  all  kinds  to  the  OT  is  67.  Of  these,  only  7  are 
peculiar  to  Mk.  The  quotations  amount  to  23. 
They  are  generally  in  agreement  with  the  LXX, 
with  a  few  exceptions  (those  giving  Is  29W  40",  Zee 
13',  Mai  31).  With  tlie  one  exception  mentioned, 
all  the  references  to  OT  in  this  Gospel  and  all  the 
citations  from  it  occur  in  reports  of  sayings  of 
Christ  or  of  those  who  spoke  with  Him. 

xiii.  Place  and  Date. —  So  far  as  historical 
testimony  pronounces  on  the  question  of  the  place 
in  which  this  Gospel  was  written,  it  is  in  favour  of 
Kome.  To  this  effect  are  the  statements  made  by 
Clement  Alex.,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Epipbauius,  and 
others.  These  statements  have  been  suspected. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  were  made 
under  the  influence  of  the  lieiief  that  Mark  wrote 
under  Peter's  superintendence  ;  and  they  have 
nothing  against  them  in  ancient  tradition,  except 
that  Chtysostom  named  Alexandria  as  the  place. 
But  in  tills  he  stood  alone,  his  statement  having 
no  support  even  on  tlie  part  of  Alexandrian  writers. 
The  only  other  place  which  has  been  suggested  is 
Antioch  (so  StoiT).  But  the  suggestion  is  founded 
on  an  unceitain  inference  from  Mk  16^'  and  Ac  11**. 

The  idea  has  been  mooted  that  there  may  have 
been  a  publication  of  the  Gospel  both  in  Rome  and  in 
Alexandria  (K.  Simon,  Lardner,  Eichhorn).  There 
are,  it  is  true,  one  or  two  passages  in  the  Fathers 
which  bring  tlie  composition  of  the  Gospel  and  a 
mission  of  tlie  evangelist  to  Egypt  or  to  Alexandria 
ill  particular  togetlier.  Eusebius,  e.g.,  expresses 
liimself  thus :  roiror  Si  Mo/mcok,  itpdrov  ipaalv  irl  rris 
Xlyirwrm  OTeiKiiuvof  t4  tiayyfkiov  o  Jij  xal  avvt- 
•ypdifiaTt  Krip6(ai,  iicK\ri<rlai!  re  rpdroy  iirl  airri! '  AX«{- 
arSptlas  <rv<rT^ra<r$at  {HE  ii.  l(i)  ;  and  Jerome  gives 
it  even  more  explicitly,  thu.s :  '  as.sumto  itaque 
evangelic  quod  ipse  confecerat  perrexit  .^gyptura, 
et  primus  AlexandriEB  Christum  aniiuntian.s,  con- 
Btituit  ecclesiam,'  etc.  {de  Vir.  III.  c.  8 ;  cf.  also 
^<piph.  Hmr.  ii.  c.  1).  But  tlie  pas.sagea  do  not 
imply  that  the  Gospel  was  written  or  published  at 
Alexandria.  Home,  therefore,  remains  the  only 
place  with  any  claim  on  our  attention  so  far  as 
ancient  tradition  goes,  and  that  Mk  was  in  Rome 
with  Paul  appears  from  the  NT  itself  (Col  41", 
Philem*«).  Whether  it  can  be  said  that  the  NT 
represents  Mk  as  in  Rome  also  aloni;  with  Peter,  de- 
pends on  the  interpretation  of  iv  BafivXHn  in  1  P  5'^. 

As  the  Gospel  itself  gives  no  certain  indication 
of  its  date,  opinions  have  differed  greatly  on  the 
subject.  They  have  been  largely  influenced  by 
the  views  which  scholars  have  taken  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Gospel  and  of  Mk's  relation  to  the  other 
Gospels.  Those  who  have  seen  in  it  a  Tendency- 
writing  compo.scd  with  a  view  to  the  harnionizing 
of  two  oppo.site  parties  in  tlie  Church,  have  natu- 
rally placed  it  very  late.  Baur  himself  put  it  far 
within  the  2nd  cent.,  our  present  Gospels  having 
been  assigned  by  him  to  somewhere  between  a.i>. 
130  and  A.D.  170. 

Those,  too,  who  deny  that  Papiaa'  statements 


refer  to  our  Mk,  and  believe  in  the  existence  of  an 
earlier  ana  simpler  Mk,  naturally  assign  our  Gos- 
pel to  a  comparatively  late  date.  Dr.  Samuel 
Davidson,  e.g.,  tiiinks  A.D.  120  is  as  near  the  true 
time  as  we  can  get.  Those  who  hold  it  posterior 
to  Mt  and  Lk  (Griesbach,  etc.),  or  posterior  at 
least  to  Mt  (Hilgenfeld,  etc. ),  put  it  at  various  dates 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Volkmar  re- 
ferred it  to  A. II.  73.  Hilgenfeld  himself  ascribes  it 
to  Domitian's  time  ;  Keim  brings  it  down  to  about 
A.D.  115-120  ;  Kdstlin,  distinguishing  between  two 
Marks,  refers  tlie  earlier  one  to  A.D.  6^^^  and  our 
present  Gospel  to  the  first  decade  of  the  2nd  cent. 
Ort^  tliJJ  other  Land,  some  have  attributed  to  it  a 
very  early  date.  Theophylact,  e.g.,  and  others 
place  it  some  10  years  after  Christ's  death.  The 
subscriptions  of  many  manuscripts,  both  uncial 
and  cursive,  assign  it  to  10  or  12  years  after  the 
Ascension  (cf.  Hamack,  Chronologie,  pp.  70, 124). 
Schenkel  refers  it  to  A.D.  45-68 ;  Hitzig,  to  A.D, 
65-57. 

The  data  available  for  the  determination  of 
the  time  of  composition  are  limited  and  uncertain. 
The  Paschal  Chronicle  places  the  Gospel  at  A.D. 
40,  and  Eusebius  In  his  Chronicon  puts  it  in  the 
third  year  of  Claudius  (A.D.  43).  Irenieus  and 
Clement  Alex,  both  represent  it  as  written  after 
Peter's  arrival  in  Rome,  which  might  be  early  in 
A.D.  63.  But  they  differ  in  that  Clement  speaks 
of  it  as  composed  while  Peter  was  alive,  whereas  . 
Ireneeus  describes  it  as  published  after  the  death  ^ 
of  Peter  and  Paul. 

Of  the  various  historical  testimonies,  that  of- 
Irenseus  appears  to  be  both  the  most  definite  and 
the  most  credible.  Doubt  has  been  cast  upon  it. 
Some  allow  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  inference 
from  the  statement  made  by  the  author  of  the 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter  (1")  regarding  his  purpose 
to  '  have  these  things  in  remembrance '  after  his 
decease  (Fritzsche,  Hug,  Eichhorn).  Others  sus- 
pect it  as  if  it  were  more  doctrinal  than  historical 
(Weizsficker).  But  these  objections  are  not  of 
serious  weight,  and  the  difference  between  Irenteus  ■ 
and  Clement  on  the  one  point  is  neither  suflScient 
to  discredit  the  whole  tradition,  nor  large  enough 
to  affect  by  more  than  a  few  years  the  indication 
of  date  which  we  get  from  tradition. 

The  internal  evidence  points  on  the  whole  to 
the  same  approximate  period.  There  are  things 
indeed  in  the  Gospel  which  are  'thought  to  point 
to  a  later  date  than  that  suggested  by  Irenseus. 
The  references  to  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  the  final  tribulation  in  9'  13",  are  said,  when 
compared  with  their  parallels  in  the  first  Gospel, 
to  betray  the  disposition  to  put  these  events-further 
forward  than  is  the  ciise  in  Mt.  But  it  is  precari- 
ous, to  say  the  least,  to  build  much  upon  the  phrase 
'till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God  coming  with 
power,'  as  if  it  meant  that  the  mighty  effects  of 
that  kingdom  must  first  be  seen  at  large  on  earth. 
Nor  can  much  be  made  of  the  change  from 
'  immediately  after  the  affliction  of  those  days '  in 
Mt  24''''  to  'in  those  days  after  that  aSiiction'  in 
Mk  IS**.  The  use  of  the  word  emyri\iov  in  U  is 
taken  to  be  another  sign  of  a  late  date,  the  tenu 
being  supposed  to  mean  there  'gospel  histoiy.' 
But  it  may  mean  simply  the  'glad  tidings'  or 
announcement  of  the  promised  Messiali.  Internal 
considerations  of  tliis  kind  are  altogether  uncertain 
and  inadequate.  Nor  do  they  gain  much  when  it 
is  urged  in  addition  that  it  is  antecedently  iniiirol)- 
ablo  that  any  Go.-ipel  in  the  form  of  a  rcijalar, 
finished,  written  record  could  have  been  pruduci-(l 
before  tiie  defilruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Much  turns  upon  the  view  taken  of  the  psohato- 
logical  pa.ssages.  The  parable  of  the  fruit-licariiig 
earth  (4-'»--')  has  been  placed  alongside  the.se.  and 
has  been  strangely  regarded  (by  Weizsiicker)  as  an 
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indication  that  the  Gospel  was  composed  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  impression 
produced  by  the  words  on  the  end  in  ch.  13  (espe- 
cially vv.'^-M- 30.33)  ia  different.  They  naturally 
suggest  that  the  end  as  yet  was  only  in  prospect, 
and  there  is  no  passage  which  clearly  means  or 
certainly  suggests  that  the  fall  of  Jerosalem  and 
the  temple  was  an  accomplished  event.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  so  great  a  catastrophe 
in  Jewish  history  had  taken  place  within  a  recent 
or  a  comparatively  recent  period,  there  would  have 
been  indications  of  it  in  less  obscure  forms  in  the 
earliest  of  the  Gospels.  There  are  also  occasional 
expressions,  such  as  the  reference  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  shewbread  as  if  it  were  an  existing 
custom  (2>*),  which  imply  rather  that  the  city  and 
temple  were  still  standing.  And  there  are  others 
which  are  difficult  to  harmonize  with  a  late  date. 
It  is  admitted,  e.g.,  that  'the  recollection  implied 
in  the  notice  that  Simon  was  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander and  Rufus  prevents  the  Gospel  from  being 
put  too  late  into  the  2nd  cent.'  (S.  Davidson,  Intr. 
to  the  NT,  i.  p.  608). 

The  period  which  seems  to  be  made  most  prob- 
able, both  by  historical  testimony  and  by  internal 
considerations,  is  that  between  Irenseus'  date  and 
the  year  A.D.  70.  Weiss  proposes  the  close  of  the 
seventh  decade,  or  about  A.D.  67.  A  date  only  a 
little  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  perhaps 
early  in  A.D.  70,  is  as  near  as  we  can  get.  But 
where  facts  are  so  scanty  and  the  indications  given 
in  the  writing  itself  are  of  such  uncertain  inter- 
pretation, it  i-emains  a  qu^ion  only  of  greater  or 
less  probability. 
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S.  D.  F.  SALMON D. 

MARKET-PLACE  is  in  RV  the  fuller  and  better 
rendering  for  the  Gr.  iyopi,  oftener  represented  in 


AV  by  the  more  general  term  '  market.'  Its  primary 
and  comprehensive  sense  is  that  of  a  place  of 
assembly,  which  may  as  such  be  associated  with 
various  uses.  We  find  it  mentioned  accordingly  in 
connexion  with  the  holding  of  trials  (at  Philippi,  Ac 
16"),  with  public  resort  and  discussion  (at  Athens, 
Ac  It^'),  with  business  dealings  and  traffic,  such  as 
the  hiring  of  labourers  (Mt  20*)  or  the  buying  and 
selling  of  goods,  which  implies  risk  of  pollution 
(Mk  7*),  with  the  sports  of  children  in  its  open  space 
(Mt  liw,  Lk  T*-*),  and  with  the  passing  exchange 
of  formal  greetings  in  its  thoroughfare  (Mt  23',  Lk 
11**).  It  always  conveys  the  suggestion  of  openness 
and  publicity,  and  forms  a  contrast  to  what  takes 
place  in  private  or  within  doots.  The  like  associa- 
tions of  a  place  of  counsel,  of  traffic,  and  of  idling 
gathered  round  the  Latin  word  forum  (see  Appius, 
M  A  RKET  OF) .  The  iyopi  was  probably  at  first  sim- 
ply an  open  space ;  but  it  subsequently  in  the  more 
important  tovras  became  marked  off  by  colonnades, 
embellished  by  statues,  and  surrounded  by  public 
buildings  for  judicial  and  other  business. 

William  p.  Dickson. 

MARHOTH  (B  Hap/xu0(,  A  yiapiiaei),  1  Es  8**  (<> 
LXX)  =MeeeM0TH,  Ezr  8**. 

MAROTH  (n^"'?).— A  town  named  only  in  Mic  l'^. 
There  is  a  play  upon  the  name  of  this  town,  which 
means  '  bitternesses '  (LXX  tr.  ^''"'J  by  (caroi- 
Kovea  6Sivai),  but  there  is  much  that  is  obscure 
both  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  verse  (see  Well- 
hausen,  Nowack,  and  esp.  Ryssel,  32  f . ) .  The  site  is 
unknown  ;  but  as  Maroth  is  noticed  with  Saphir 
and  other  places  in  Fhilistia,  as  attacked  by  the 
Hebrews,  it  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  plain 
between  Lachish  and  Joppa.       C.  B.  Condeb. 

MARRIAGE.— 

1.  Form  and  Duties  of  Marriai;e. 
U.  The  Sphere  of  Lawful  Marrtai?e. 

1.  Conditions  and  Bara  of  MarrlaffO. 

2.  The  Uvirate  Custom. 
III.  Marriatre  Procedure. 

1.  Betrothal. 

2.  Nuptial  Rites  and  Customs. 

It.  The  Monil  Subversion  of  Maniaf^e  (Adultery). 
V.  The  Leiral  Dissolution  of  Marriage  ( Divorce), 
vl.  Marriage  as  a  Synbol  of  Spiritual  Truths. 

Marriage  (with  Fr.  mariage,  Ital.  marUaggio, 
and  transitional  forms  maridatge,  mariatge,  from 
Low  Lat.  maritaticnm)  is   used  to  describe  — 

(1)  the  legal  relationship  of  husband  and  wife; 

(2)  the  act,  ceremony,  or  process  by  which  this 
relationship  is  constituted.  In  the  former  case  it 
is  equivalent  to  wedlock  or  the  estate  of  matri- 
mony (Ehestand.  ci.  Old  Eng.  aew  or  ae,  custom, 
marriage)  ;  in  the  latter  it  coiTesponds  to  the 
marriage  ceremony  (Germ.  Eheschliessung),  or,  by 
an  easy  transition,  to  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  which  that  ceremony  is  the  essential  part 
(wedding,  Hochzeit).  Forthe  estate  of  matrimony 
the  OT  has  no  name :  where  '  marriage '  appears 
in  our  versions  the  translation  is  a  circumlocution 
(Gn  349,  Ex  211",  Ps  7863),  and  the  want  was  only 
supplied  at  a  late  date  by  the  Talmudic  nir'N  and 
Jilt.  The  function  by  wliich  a  union  was  consti- 
tuted is  also  indirectly  referred  to  by  some  verb 
indicating  that  one  takes,  or  gives,  or  becomes  a 
wife  (see  Note  on  Nuptial  Bites).  The  idea  of 
the  rite  is  apparently  conveyed  by  the  word 
'espousals,'  but  in  Jer  2^  niSiSp  which  is  so  trans- 
lated really  refers  to  the  period  of  betrothal, 
while  in  Ca  3^1  "i'^"  includes  the  whole  marriage 
proceedings  or  wedding.  The  later  word  for  the 
ceremony  is  I'Nie'j  or  .-loin.  In  NT  '  marriage ' 
translates  yi/Ms,  which,  like  the  Kng.  word,  means 
both  the  estate  of  marriage  (He  13*)  and  the  cere- 
mony with  its  attendant  proceedings  (Jn  2'-*),  and 
also  stands  for  the  marriage  feast  (liV  of  Mt  22'). 
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L  The  Form  and  Duties  of  Markiaob  as 

DEVELOPED  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  REVELA- 
TION.— The  history  of  maxriage,  in  the  extent 
which  here  concerns  us,  is  the  history  of  a  Semitic 
institution  which  by  natural  development  had 
reached  a  comparatively  excellent  form,  and 
which,  under  the  successive  influences  of  Jnda- 
bm  and  Christianity,  was  gradually  improved 
and  perfected.  The  nresher  problem  relates  to  the 
evolution  of  Hebrew  marriage  anterior  to  its  con- 
tact with  OT  revelation ;  and  the  difficulty  is  to 
do  justice,  neither  more  nor  less,  to  the  theories 
which  have  been  propounded  as  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  marriage,  and  which  at  certain  points 
clium  biblical  support. 

1.  OT  Vestiobs  of  Psimititb  Marriaob.— 
The  scriptural  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
marriage  cannot  satisfy  the  thorough  evolutionist. 
According  to  the  biblical  representation,  its  per- 
fect type  was  exhibited  in  tne  union  of  the  nrst 
pair,  upon  this  followed  »  dedmaion  to  im- 
perfect forms  and  sexual  licence,  and  finally 
Christianity  summoned  mankind  to  realise  the 
ideal  by  reverting  to  the  divinely  institaied 
original  But  on  evolutionary  principles  the  ideal 
is  to  be  found,  not  at  the  beginning  but  at  the  end 
— ^if  anywhere ;  and  the  problem  is  to  show  from 
what  base  beginnings,  under  what  impulses,  and 
by  what  stages,  marriage  as  we  understand  it 
came  to  be,  and  tc  te  entrenched  behind  the  laws. 
The  theory  which  has  served  as  the  basis  of  the 
discussion  (M'Lennan,  Prim.  Mar.)  distinguishes 
four  stages  in  the  development — (1)  a  state  in 
which  the  unions  of  the  sexes  were  '  loose,  transi- 
tory, and  in  some  degree  promiscuous ' ;  (2)  the 
syst«m  of  polyandry,  oi  which  the  lowest  form  is  a 
lund  of  communal  marriage,  the  highest  Uie  union 
of  a  woman  with  a  bana  of  brotliers ;  (S)  the  re- 
versal of  polyandry  in  the  system  of  polygyny ;  and 
(4)  as  the  result  oi  prolonged  experience,  and  also 
of  changed  conditions,  an  exclusive  monogamy. 
For  a  time  this  scheme  was  generally  accepted  as  an 
assured  result  of  anthropological  science,  but  during 
the  last  decade  it  has  been  subjected  to  searching 
criticism,  esp.  by  Starcke  and  Westermarck,  and 
has  been  discreoited  in  various  important  points. 
In  particular,  there  is  growing  incredulity  as  to 
the  alleged  orig^al  promiscuity.  Though  the 
poverty  uf  primitive  languages  in  words  expressive 
of  relationships  lends  it  some  support,  the  counter- 
argument is  stronger:  human  nature  was  suffi- 
ciently armed  with  jealousy,  if  not  otherwise,  to 
fight  for  and  secure  a  better  order  from  the  first. 
As  regards  polyandry,  it  is  not  open  to  doubt  that 
this  form  of  union  nas  played  a  part  in  human 
history  of  an  importance  which  was  till  lately  not 
even  suspected.  Still  met  with  in  widely  remote 
parts  of  the  globe,  the  custom  of  polyandrous 
marria^  was  yet  more  extensively  prevalent  in 
antiquity.  The  recollection  of  it  is  preserved  in 
traditions  and  usages  of  the  pro^p^ssive  nations 
of  the  old  world,  as  well  as  in  their  notices  of  the 
manners  of  barbarians.  It  was  doubtless  at  least 
one  of  the  roots  of  the  remarkable  system  of  the 
Matriarchate,  of  which  there  are  so  many  traces 
in  ancient  law,  and  which  is  still  maintained  by 
'  some  score  of  peoples  representative  of  all  the 
great  regions  of  the  barbaric  world.'  But,  im- 
portant as  this  discovery  is,  there  is  a  growing 
conviction  that  M'Lennan  exaggerated.  Even  u 
it  be  admitted  (and  it  is  not  admitted  by  all  com- 
petent authorities)  that  the  matriarchal  system 
was  exclusively  the  outgrowth  of  polyandrous 
marriage,  the  proof  would  still  be  far  m>m  com- 
plete that  polyandiy  had  been  a  universal  and 
necessary  phase  in  the 
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not  to  be  underetood  a  system  In  which  women  actually  rule 
(g^maikoaraoy),  but  only  one  In  which  they  ate  nmided  as  con- 
■tituUnc  the  family  bond.  They  detennloe  ue  recoi^ized 
relationships,  so  that  maternal  relatives  an  treated  as  kin, 
while  the  paternal  are  ignoied ;  and  names  and  property  are 
oonsequently  transmitted  through  the  offspring  of  the  female 
memben  of  the  Roup.  Such  a  system,  M'Lennan  contends, 
points  to  a  time  men  patemitar  was  usually,  or  in  a  great  pro- 
portion of  cases,  uncertain.  'Aie  connexion  between  these  two 
things— uncertain  paternity  and  Unship  through  female*  only— 
seems  so  necessary— that  of  eanse  and  effect— that  we  may  cod- 
fldently  Inter  the  one  wber*  we  And  the  other'  {Prim.  Mar.'' 
VIS).  This  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  maternal  system  is 
doubtless  much  more  plausible  than  that  of  Bachoten,  the 
pioneer  in  the  field  (Dos  XvtUmcM,  1861),  who  supposed  that 
women,  disgusted  with  the  Ucentioua  prmutire  customs,  roes 
In  rebellion,  procured  the  benefit  of  a  marriage-law,  and  by 
their  Tictonr  won  an  influence  by  which  they  reorganised  Uie 
whole  sodal  lite  in  their  own  tarour.  Starcke,  however,  denies 
that  female  descent  necessarily  points  to  uncertain  patami^. 
'  The  reckoning  of  kinship  through  the  father  only  Is  a  fa<A,  yet 
no  one  has  erer  asserted  that  tois  la  due  to  uaoertainty  inth 
respect  to  the  mother '(i>rim.f  oak  p.  18). 

While  Hebrew  aodety  in  OT  times  represents 
an  advanced  stage  in  the  evolutionary  scheme, 
viz.  that  in  which  polygyny  and  paternal  govern- 
ment are  the  dominant  forms,  the  OT  litera- 
ture has  nevertheless  been  largely  drawn  upon  in 
the  discussion,  on  the  gronnd  that  it  embodies 
survivals  from  the  diverse  enstoms  of  prehistorie 
times. 

The  evidence  for  a  prehistmrio  stage  of  poly- 
androus marriage  among  the  ancestors  oi  the 
Hebrew  stock  is  of  no  great  weight.  Most  stress 
has  been  laid  on  the  peculiar  custom  of  the' 
levirate  marriage,  which  M'Lennan  seeks  to 
interpret  as  a  right  of  succession  derived  from 
the  special  form  of  polyandry  in  which  a  family 
of  brothers  have  a  wife  in  common  (Prim.  Ilcur.* 
163),  but  this  explanation  is  viewed  with  growing 
disfavour.  Some  use  has  also  been  made  of  the 
observation  that  the  Hebrew  words  for  brother, 
sbter,  and  father  occur  with  considerable  latitude 
of  meaning  (cf.  especially  with  root-meaning 
' nurturer,  thence  'progenitor'  and  even  'hus- 
band,' Jer  3<  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  Kin.  and  Mar.  p.  118) 
— the  suggestion  being  that  this  points  back  to  a 
time  when  paternal  rdationships  were  not  distin- 
guished because  not  ascertainaole.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  safely  said  that  these  arguments  would 
carry  no  conviction  were  it  not  for  the  assertion 
that  an  early  stage  of  polyandry  is  proved  to  have 
been  traversed  by  the  kindred  stock  of  the  Arabs 
(ib.).  And  even  the  assertion  that  Tibetan 
polyandry  prevailed  among  the  early  Arabs  is  only 
made  in  the  modest  form  that  it  meets  aU  the 
conditions  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  and  that 
the  conditions  under  which  tcis  type  of  sexual 
relationship  arises  were  actually  present  in  Arabia 
(p.  124). 

The  evidence  for  the  operation  of  the  so-called 
matriarchate  or  '  mother-right '  is  of  much  greater 
weight,  though  some  of  the  arguments  are  far- 
fetehed  and  weak,  (a)  The  custom  of  tracing  descent 
through  the  female  line  may  have  survived  in  the 
distinction  which  long  continued  to  be  drawn 
between  paternal  and  maternal  relatives,  with  the 
consequence  that  marriage  was  allowed  with  a  sister- 
german,  a  father's  sister,  a  brother's  daughter,  etc. 
(see  Bart  of  Marriage).  From  the  same  point  of 
view  Abimdech  seeks  assistance  against  his  brothers 
from  'the  family  of  the  house  of. his  mother's 
father,'  and  urges  the  plea,  '  Remember  that  I  am 
your  bone  and  your  flesh '  ( Jg  9'"*).  Agreeably  to 
the  same  system,  under  which  the  uterine  brothers 
have  speciid  duties  of  guardianship,  we  find  that 
Laban  is  prominent  in  the  negotiations  about 
Rebekah's  marriage  (6n  24^,  and  that  Simeon 
and  Levi  avenge  t  ^  wrongs  of  Dinah  (84").  In 
tiie  patriarchal  history  the  family-tree  <rf  the  two 
allied  families  in  Syna  and  Palestine  is  worked 
out  with  reference  to  Miloah  and  Sarah  (Fenton, 
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Early  Beb.  Life,  p.  7).*  The  force  of  much  of  thia 
is  indeed  weakened  by  the  obvious  consideration 
that  under  a  system  of  polygyny  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  purposes  of  distinction  to  give  promi- 
nence to  the  mother,  and  in  case  of  domestic 
troubles  to  seek  help  of  her  kindred ;  bnt  enough 
remains,  especially  in  the  matter  of  permitted 
degrees,  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  Hebrew 
history  contains  fossil  remains  of  the  matriarchate. 
(6)  The  allegation  that  among  these  vest^es  we 
are  to  reckon  the  so-called  beena  marriage,  made 
simultaneously  by  M'Lennan  and  W.  R.  Smith, 
and  since  repeated  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
really  rests  on  a  most  precarious  foundation.  '  In 
beena  marriage,'  to  quote  the  former  {Ptttr.  Theory, 
p.  42),  'the  young  nnsband  leaves  the  fanuly  of 
his  birth  ana  passes  into  the  family  of  his  wife, 
and  to  that  he  belongs  as  long  as  tiie  marriage 
subsists.  The  children  bom  to  him  belong  not 
to  him,  but  to  the  family  of  their  mother.  .  .  .  His 
marriage  involves  usually  a  change  of  village; 
nearly  always  (where  the  tribal  system  is  in  force) 
a  chajage  of  tribe.'  Of  this  custom  an  example  is 
furnished,  it  is  said,  in  Jacob's  marriage  (6n  29  ff.). 
He  becomes  a  member  of  his  wives'  group,  he  buys 
his  place  by  service,  and  Laban  claims  the  wives 
and  children  as  his  own  {31').  What  has  been 
overlooked  is  that  Jacob  is  represented  as  a  fugi- 
tive from  vengeance,  who  was  not  in  a  position  to 
bring  his  wife  into  his  own  famUy,  and  that  there 
is  a  design  to  exhibit  Laban  as  a  grasping  and 
churlish  person;  and  in  the  light  of  these  facts 
Jacob's  marriage  appears  to  be  merely  an  excep- 
tional arrangement  with  a  hard  man,  to  which  he 
was  driven  by  stress  of  circumstances.  A  further 
proof  is  discovered  by  W.  R.  Smith  in  the  phrase 
*  go  into' — a  relic,  as  he  thinks,  of  the  time  when 
the  husband  literally  left  his  home  to  join  his  wife, 
while  the  same  practice  had  its  visible  monnment 
in  the  lone-continued  custom  of  pitching  a  special 
tent  for  Uie  consummation  of  marriage  {Kin. 
and  Mar.  pp.  176,  891).  More  impressive  is  the 
M'Lennan-Smith  sngj^eetion,  widely  accepted  by 
later  writers,  that  it  is  ieena  marriage  which  is 
indicated  in  Gn  2*'in  the  words  (of  Adam  [Del.];  of 
the  narrator  [Keil,  Dillm.]) :  '  therefore  shall  (doth) 
a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
(doth)  cleave  unto  his  wife ;  and  they  shall  be  (are) 
one  flesh.'  What  is  here  contemplated,  it  is  said, 
is  that  the  man  leaves  the  household,  tiie  family, 
of  his  birth  and  is  adopted  into  his  wife's  Idn.  Now 
in  interpreting  the  verse  the  first  question  which 
we  have  to  ask  ia,  What  was  the  sense  which  the 
narrator  intended  to  convey?  And  what  seems 
quite  certain  u  that  it  cannot  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  a  writer  standing  on  the  confines  of  the 
prophetical  period  to  give  his  sanction,  if  not  that 
of  Adam,  to  a  form  of  marriage  which  was  obso- 
lescent if  not  obsolete.  If  it  be  admitted  that  in 
the  historical  period  <  the  man  is  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  of  the  wife,  who  is  transferred  from 
lier  family  to  that  of  the  man '  (Nowack,  Arch. 
i.  p.  153),  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  purpose  of 
J  was  to  revive  the  abandoned  and  discredited 
type  of  family  life.  Much  more  likely  is  it  that 
the  command  to  leave  father  and  mother  and 
cleave  to  one's  wife  was  directed  against  some 
loose  form  of  marriage  which  does  not  involve  the 
founding  of  a  home,  e.g.  the  so-caUed  mota  type, 
in  which  the  husband's  association  with  his  wife 
is  limited  to  occasional  and  clandestine  visits 
(cf.  Samson's  marriage).  There  remains,  indeed, 
the  possibility  that  the  saying  '  therefore  shall  a 
*  Id  the  lume  of  Eve,  which  he  connect*  vith  hayy  (s  group 
based  on  tenule  kinship),  W.  B.  Smith  finds  a  recognition 
of  the  tact  that  female  descent  had  been  the  orieinal  system 
IKin.  and  Mar.  p.  177);  irtill«,  looordini'  to  Stade,  the  older 
tradition  was  that  the  twalv*  tribn  were  deaoended  from  twelve 
wive*  of  Jacob  (0  VH. 


man,'  ete.,  while  employed  by  the  narrator  as 
suitable  to  express  his  own  idea,  was  an  ancient 
form  of  words,  and  that  as  first  coined  it  sanctioned 
and  commended  beena  marriage.  But  it  is  rather 
unlikely  that  the  characteristic  formula  of  one 
system  should  have  been  cherished  by  the  rival 
system  which  displaced  it.  In  general  it  must  be 
granted  that  in  prehistoric  times  beetia  marriage 
may  well  have  existed ;  but  it  must  also  be  said 
that  no  direct  conclusive  evidence  of  such  marriage 
can  be  drawn  from  OT  sources. 

2.  FoKM  AND  Duties  op  Marriaoe  jn  OT 
Times. — (1)  The  Form  of  Marriage.— The  bymoaX, 
though,  of  course,  not  the  exclusive  form  of  Hebrew 
marriage  in  historical  times  was  polygyny.  It 
emerges  as  an  early  and  firmly  established  insti- 
tution ;  and  the  interest  cen  tres  in  the  attitude  taken 
up  towards  it  by  the  OT  religion,  which  as  Law  re- 
gulated it,  and  as  Prophecy  began  to  undermine  it. 

The  practice  of  polygyny  is  vouched  for  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  penotf  in  question.  It  appears 
as  patriarchal  usage:  Abraham  has  a  pnncipal 
wife  and  two  secondary  wives  (6n  16*  25'),  Jacob 
has  two  wives  of  each  class  (29"-"  SO*"*).  It  was 
practised  by  at  least  some  of  the  Judges  (Jg  8*°  9^), 
and  in  the  cases  of  David  and  Solomon  it  comes  in  to 
account  for  their  personal  baokslidings,  and  for  the 
troubles  and  calamities  of  their  reigns  (2  S  6",  1  K 
11''*).  From  these  examples  it  is  dear  that  it  was 
customary  for  exalted  persons  to  take  several  wives 
— whether  from  a  desire  for  a  numerous  progeny,  or 
with  a  view  to  strengthen  themselves  by  influential 
connexions,  or  even  to  satisfy  what  were  deemed  the 
requirements  of  their  position.  But  it  might  still  be 
open  to  question  whether  the  practice  was  at  all 
general.  Great  importance  accordingly  attaches  to 
the  mention  of  Elkanah  (1 S  1'),  who  was  doubtless 
representative  of  a  large  class.  We  are  also  justified 
in  supposing  that  the  peasant  and  the  shepherd 
usually  supplied  themselves  with  two  wives,  or  with 
a  wife  ana  a  concubine.  And  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  implication  of  bigamy  in  Dt,  which  gives  us  a 
glimpseof  the  strained  relations  within  the  bigamous 
family  (21"^;  of.  Nowaok,  Arch.  L  p.  158  f.). 

The  wide  prevalence  of  polygyny  and  bigamy 
becomes  a  certainty  when  we  renect  upon  the 
position  of  the  female  slaves  in  the  Hebrew  family. 
These  were  the  property  of  the  man,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  woni ;  and  unless  his  establishment 
was  on  the  scale  permitting  of  the  inter-marriage 
of  slaves,  they  naturally  oecame  the  concubines 
either  of  himself  or  of  his  sons.  The  reco^ized 
limitation  of  this  right  which  is  indicated,  is  that 
he  could  not  appropriate  a  slave  belonging  to  his 
wife  except  on  the  initiative  of  the  latter  or  at 
least  with  her  consent  (Gn  !&•*).  These  slave- 
concubines  were  supplied  'fiom  various  sources — 
especially  in  sale  oy  impoverished  Israelitish 
parents,  or  as  booty  of  war.  The  foreign  origin 
of  one  name  (ri^,  cf.  rdXXo^)  has  been  supposeato 
point  to  an  extensive  trafiic,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Phoenicians,  in  this  class  of  slaves  (Nowack, 
L  p.  159;  cf.  on  the  name  and  position  of  the 
concubine,  art.  FAMILY). 

The  measures  taken  for  the  legal  regulation  of 
polygyny  pursued  two  main  objects.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  some  evidence  of  a  purpose  to  con- 
fine the  practice  within  narrower  limits.  The 
Deut.  code,  voicing  the  sense  of  the  calamities  it 
brought  upon  royalty  and  the  nation,  forbids 
kings  to  'multiply  wives'  (Dt  17").  With  this 
censure  of  royaf  licence  is  closely  connected,  as 
has  been  acutely  pointed  out  (art.  'Marriage'  in 
Smith's  DB),  the  contumelious  treatment  of  the 
eunnch-state,  which  is  a  presupposition  of  the 
system.  But  the  purpose  to  which  the  law  ad- 
dresses itself  with  most  earnestness  and  particu- 
larity is  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  th« 
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■ereial  wives,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave-wives.  The  oldest  code  deals 
with  the  case  of  the  Israelitish  woman  who  has 
been  purchased  for  a  slave- wife,  asserts  her  title  to 
the  three  conjugal  rights,  and  provides  that  if  these 
are  withheld  she  must  be  set  tree  (Ex  21'^).  Inci- 
dentally it  refers  to  the  wife  of  the  Hebrew  slave, 
and  humanely  enacts  that  the  two  most  not  be  com- 
polsoril^  separated :  when  the  time  of  emancipa- 
tion arrives,  the  wife  in  one  instance  follows  the 
husband,  in  the  other  he  may  elect  to  remain  with 
her  in  slavery  (21*'-).  The  cause  of  tJie  foreign 
slave  captured  in  war  is  maintained  by  Dt.  Sne 
is  to  be  allowed  a  month  of  mourning,  and  her 
master,  after  living  with  her  as  his  wife,  is  for- 
bidden to  sell  her  {ZV-).  A  fourth  case  would  be 
that  in  which  there  were  two  wives  of  equal 
standing ;  and  in  this  instance  Dt  interposes  in  the 
interest  of  the  wife  who  may  have  lost  her  husband's 
affection,  and  insists  that  her  son,  if  the  first- bom, 
shall  receive  his  due  portion  *  (w.  >»•").  The  same 
spirit  inspired,  and  to  some  extent  the  same  end 
was  accomplished  by,  certain  provisions  restricting 
the  right  of  divorce  (see  below).  To  those  enact- 
ments little  was  added  by  the  later  legislation, 
except  that  the  ritnalistio  requirements  may  have 
militated  against  polygyny  by  enforcing  a  rule  of 
continence  within  the  pale  of  marriage  (Lv  15"). 

A  spirit  of  protest  against  the  whole  system, 
and  the  promise  of  more  drastic  reforms,  is  dis- 
coverable within  the  prophetic  school.  In  opposi- 
tion to  existing  practice,  J  sounds  the  signiScant 
note  that  in  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  Accord- 
ing to  the  antique  mode  of  thought,  to  say  that 
the  first  man  had  one  wife  only,  was  as  much  as 
to  say  that  monogamy  was  the  ideal  system ;  and 
it  is  no  accident  that  according  to  the  same  narra- 
tive, which  is  deeply  conscious  of  the  distnrbanoe 
and  oormption  introduced  by  the  Fall,  polygyny 
fint  makes  its  appearance  in  the  lawless  line  at 
the  Cainitea  (6n  4").  It  is,  further,  not  witiiont 
significance  that  Noah,  the  second  father  of  the 
human  race,  also  represents  monogamy  (6n  7*). 
And  it  is  noticeable  that  there  is  an  apologetic 
strain  in  the  references  to  patriarchal  polyKynT : 
the  bigamy  of  Abraham  is  explained  by  Sarah  s  ae- 
sire  for  omldren  (6n  10*''),  of  Jacob  by  the  deceit 
of  Laban  (29").  Of  still  greater  importance  than 
this  class  of  incidents  is  the  circumstance  that 
monogamous  marriage  was  extensively  used  in 
the  prophetic  teaching  as  the  symbol  of  the  union 
of  God  with  Israel  (Hos  2,  Is  SO*  ete.,  see  below), 
while  polygyny  had  its  counterpart  in  idolatry. 
The  imagery  wows  that  monogamous  marriage 
was  felt  to  be  the  highest  form,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  detestation  of  idolatry  naturally 
streng^thened  the  dislike  of  the  form  of  marriage 
by  which  it  was  so  eloquently  typified  (Hamburger, 
art.  '  Vielweiberei '). 

(2)  The  Wifely  Statu*  and  Conjugal  Duties.— 
In  OT  times  various  circumstances  tended  to 
depress  the  status  of  the  wife — the  logic  of  the 
patriarohai  system,  the  custom  of  the  'dowry,' 
which  suggested  property,  and  the  institution  of 
polygyny,  which  divided  her  legitimate  influence 
among  several  claimants.  In  theory  she  was  the 
'owned  one'  (-i^Vf),  while  the  husoand  was  the 
'  owner '  (^H5,  f^,  see  Family),  and  in  the  Deca- 
logue she  is  numbered  with  his  possessions  (Ex  20'^). 
And  in  certain  strata  of  the  population  the  practice 
doubtless  largely  corresponded  to  the  theory — 
the  wife  being  little  more  than  chattel  and  over- 
driven drudge.  But  among  the  wealthier  classes  the 
wife  had  no  small  liberty  of  action  (1 S  23",  2  K  4"). 
And  where  a  woman  possessed  exceptional  capacity, 

*  FkTOorltlain  was  tSao  diMounged  by  historical  examplea, 
Wfaiob  niggesttd  tbat  childlessneM  was  onUnarily  the  ]udpnent 
■pcB  the  pnt«md  wUe  (On  S0>,  1 S  1>). 


OT  knew  how  to  increase  her  husband's  affection, 
she  asserted  her  title  to  a  very  different  status. 
The  wives  of  the  patriarchs  are  not  only  consolted 
in  matters  of  importance,  but  often  impress  ns  as 
accomplishing  their  purpose  by  their  superior  force 
of  character  (Gn  21"  27"-  <•).  In  the  period  of  the 
Judges  the  interest  centres  more  than  once  in  a 
strong  woman  (4^ ") ;  and  in  the  history  of  the 
monarchy  there  are  times  when  the  queen  or  the 
queen-mother  is  the  real  power  behind  the  throne. 
Prom  the  description  of  the  virtuous  woman  in  Pr  31 
we  leam  how  much  influence  could  be  acquired  by 
a  wise  and  energetic  wife  of  the  middle  rank,  and 
how  much  she  might  do  to  advance  her  husband's 
fortunes  and  to  enhance  his  repntetion. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  sympa- . 
thetic  attitude  of  the  Law  towards  the  wife,  and  we 
have  to  note  in  addition  thebearingof  theJnarrative 
of  Creation  on  the  wifely  stetus.  It  acknowledges 
that  the  subject  and  even  servile  position  actutOly 
occupied  by  the  wife  is  the  appropriate  one,  but 
suggests  that  it  is  the  punishment  of  her  initiative 
in  the  original  transgression  (Gn  3"),  and  thus  con- 
trasto  it  with  the  position  of  a  'hdpmeet'  which 
was  designed  by  God  in  creation  (2"). 

The  duties  of  the  husband  were  generally  recog- 
nixed  to  include  all  that  is  involved  in  the  support 
of  the  home.  Incidentally  Ex  21"  enumeratie»  as 
the  minimum  of  obligation  the  provision  of  food 
and  raiment,  and  cohabitation.  As  regards  sexual 
morality  the  OT  theory  as  well  as  frequent  practice 
feU  far  short  of  the  standard  of  equality  of  treat- 
ment. The  chastity  of  the  wife  was  jealously 
guarded  by  th«  heaviest  penalties,  but  custom  and 
law  recogmsed  no  parallel  obligation  of  conjugal 
fidelity  as  resting  on  the  busbaad— provided  always 
he  respected  the  rights  of  other  men.  At  the  same 
time  conjugal  fidelity  was  naturally  involved  in 
the  loving  relations  of  the  husband  towards  his 
wife,  depicted  in  more  than  one  touching  instance 
(2  S  3'^).  And  there  u  evidence  that  the  Hebrew 
intelligence,  as  tutored  by  experience,  came  to 
realize  the  folly,  and  through  it  the  iniqui^,  of  all 
sexual  licence  (Pr  2).  StiH  more  clear  is  it  that 
the  prophetic  conscience  was  possessed  by  a  deep 
sense  of  the  abomination  of  whoredom ;  and  finally' 
a  principle  which  daimed  absolute  marital  fidelity 
was  laid  down  by  Malachi  when  he  taught  that 
neglect  and  inconstancy  have  God  for  their  witness 
and  avenger  (2"-").  The  duties  of  the  wife  are 
not  so  specificallv  stated.  The  fundamental  ones 
were  chastitv  ana  submission  (Gn  3"),  with  devo- 
tion to  the  nusband's  family  and  intierests.  And 
by  general  consent  the  staiidard  maintained  by 
the  Hebrew  wives  was  high.  Many  daughters 
have  done  virtuously  (Pr  31*),  and  the  invectives 
of  Amos  and  Isaiah  only  illustrate  the  principle — 
'corruptio  optimi  pessima.' 

3.  TUB  Lbavenixo  Br  Cbristianity.— With 
Christianity  begins  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
marriage.  The  changes  which  it  introduced  were 
due,  partly  to  express  enactment  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles,  partly  to  the  obvious  implications  of 
fundamental  Christian  principles. 

(1)  The  Christian  system  involved  the  adoption  of 
monogamy,  and  the  prohibition  of  poly^ny  and 
bigamy.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  direct  con- 
demnation of  the  latter.  And  the  omission  cannot 
be  explained  by  saying  it  would  have  been  super- 
fluous, for,  altnou}^  in  NT  times  monogamy  was 
the  rule,  polygamy  was  certainly  practised  to 
some  extent  (Jos.  Ant.  xvil.  i.  8).*  As  in  the 
case  of  slavery,  Christianity,  without  directly 

*  In  oppodtlOD  to  the  usual  view  (SelUcu,  Ux.  Heb.  i.  9),  it  ia 
oontended  by  Abrahams  tiut  monogamy  bad  become  the  settled 
Jewish  custom  In  Roman  times  apart  from  imperial  or  Christian 
iniluenoe,  and  that  the  theory  was  only  tardily  broiit^ht  iiii<i 
harmony  with  the  established  practice  by  Rabbi  Uershoni 
e.  KXK)  A.I>.  (Jeaitk  Uft  in  tht  Muidle  Aga,  ch.  rilA 
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attacking  the  custom,  inevitably  discredited  and 
destroyed  it.  Our  Lord's  emphasis  on  the  intimacy 
of  the  union  between  husband  and  wife  (Mt  19^') 
at  least  suggested  that  no  second  woman  could  be 
admitted  to  the  sphere.  Above  all,  the  golden  rule 
was  incompatible  with  polygyny,  for  under  this 
system  other  men  are  robbed  and  wives  aredegraded. 

(2)  The  duties  of  the  married  state  were  also 
revised  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  (a)  The  hus- 
band's duties,  the  minimum  of  which  were  promul- 

fated  as  the  demand  of  the  law,  were  comprehended 
y  St.  Paul  in  the  manner  of  His  master  under  the 
requirement  of  love — a  love  which  has  self-love,  and 
also  Christ's  love  for  His  Church,  for  its  standard 
(Eoh  6».  cf.  6»,  Col  3»).«  (6)  The  rilence  of  the 
OT  legislation  in  regara  to  licence  ontside  the 
marriage  bond  was  brok«D,  and  faithfulneis  was 
made  strictly  obligatoiT.  The  latter  was  evidently 
not  taken  for  granted,  trom  the  first  at  least,  among 
the  GentOe  ChriBtians,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  to  educate  their  conscience  by 
making  it  clear  that  fornication  did  not  belong  to 
the  cUss  of  things  indifferent  (Ac  15").  In  varioos 
passages  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  the  imperative  obli- 
gation of  chastity  is  enforced  with  the  menaces  of 
excommunication  (1  Co  and  of  etemaJ  judg- 
ment (ITh  4*,  Gal  6>*,  cf.  He  13^),  whUe  the  loose 
state  of  Corinthian  opinion  on  tne  subject  may  be 
gathered  from  the  careful  argument  by  which  the 
apostle  demonstrates  from  the  doctrine  of  the  body 
as  an  integral  and  abiding  element  of  personality, 
the  incompatibility  of  sexual  licence  with  an 
interest  in  Christ  (1  Co  6").  (c)  Yet  again  the 
range  of  the  husband's  duty  is  extended  to  include 
constancy  in  love,  which  has  its  practical  expression 
in  the  recognition  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  marriage 
tie  (see  below.  Divorce). 

The  duties  of  the  wife,  in  spite  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  status  of  woman  which  Christianity 
carried  with  it,  continued  to  be  developed  from 
the  presupposition  of  her  subordination,  and  were 
summed  up,  not  in  love,  but  in  obedience  (Eph  B^, 
Col  3",  cf.  1  P  3>).  The  new  religion  included 
various  elements  which  tended  to  elevate  and 
indeed  revolutionize  her  position — especially  the 
fact  that  in  the  spiritual  sphere  she  was  on  the 
some  platform  as  the  man,  redeemed  by  the  same 
Saviour,  saved  by  the  same  faith,  destmed  to  the 
same  everlasting  inheritance  (cf .  1 P  3^).  In  view  of 
this  stupendous  fact,  which  St.  PanI  refers  to  in  Gal 
3^,  she  could  no  longer  be  treated  as  an  appanage 
to  another,  but  was  in  herself  an  end.  Bnt  the 
apostle  did  not  hold  it  to  be  a  consequence  of  this 
equality  within  the  Kingdom  that  husband  and 
wife  were  henceforth  tol>e  regarded  as  coequal 
partners  in  their  union,  or  that  women  were  to 
engage  on  equal  terms  with  men  in  the  varied 
work  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world.  The  sub- 
jection of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  according  to 
the  apostle,  was  founded  npon  the  original  purpose 
and  decree  of  God  in  creation,  which  could  not  be 
annulled  (1  Co  1 1'),  and  upon  her  constitution,  which 
was  modelled  upon  that  of  the  man,  and  not,  like 
his,  an  immediate  reproduction  of  the  image  of  God 
(v.*).  The  question  which  arises  at  this  point  is 
whether  the  apostle  has  consistently  argued  from 
his  Christian  premises — whether  the  teaching  of  the 
OT  on  the  relation  of  man  and  wife  is  the  last  word 
of  Christianity.  Expositors  by  whom  his  self- 
consistency  is  doubted  might  find  in  the  teaching 
one  of  the  Pauline  antinomies — an  old  garment 
showing  around  the  pieoe  of  new  doth ;  and  it  is 
certainly  surprising  that  St.  Paol,  vho  dsewbere 

*  Whfla  nmmlnK  np  the  hnstwod'a  dntie*  in  lora,  St.  Panl'g 
nverenoe  for  OT  leads  him  alao  to  n.aiiphaaiia  the  particular 
■leads  o(  marital  duty  which  it  had  specified,  4.g.  in  1  Co  7>^ 
where  he  aiaerta  tlie  law  of  conjugal  rights  istutt  antnutiori,  and 
In  1  Tl  69  whet*  ateesa  is  laid  on  tba  hntband's  hmdamental 
duty  of  proriding  tor  his  hausehold. 


trusted  to  Christian  love  to  fulfil  all  righteocsnets, 
should  not  have  been  satisfied  with  requiring  of  tha 
wife  true  and  constant  conjugal  love.  His  stun- 
marizing  of  wifely  duty  in  obedience,  however, 
had  its  firm  supports,  not  only  in  his  nverenoe  for 
the  religions  tradition,  but  also  in  the  monitions  of 
his  strong  practical  sense,  which  made  it  clear  that 
in  marriage,  as  in  every  other  association  of  human 
beings,  there  must  be  at  least  in  reserve  a  snprem* 
court  of  appeal. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  Pauline  treatment  of 
marriage  is  more  conspicuous  in  relation  to  the 
ethical  dignity  of  the  institution,  and  the  ends 
which  it  subserves.  There  wer«,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, two  confiicting  views  in  relation  to 
which  the  Christian  teachmg  had  to  be  developed 
— the  traditional  Jewish  view,  according  to  which 
marriage  was  at  once  a  duty  and  a  privilege,*  and 
the  ascetic  view  maintained  in  Essene  ciiolea, 
according  to  which  it  was  to  be  avoided  as  _pol- 
luting  and  evU.  The  teaohine  of  our  Lord  avoided 
both  extremes :  against  the  dominant  opinion  He 
affirmed  the  possioility  of  a  duty  arising  under 
certain  circumstances  to  abstain  from  marriage 
(Mt  19") ;  against  the  ascetics  He  by  word  and 
countenance  showed  His  estimate  of  marriage  as  a 
divine  institution  (Jn  3,  Mt  IQ").  The  teaching^f 
St.  Paul  inclines  more  to  the  ascetic  side.  He 
allows,  as  he  could  not  but  allow,  the  lawfulness  of 
marriage  (1  Th  4*,  cf.  I  Ti  4*),  but  declares  the 
celibate  condition  to  be  preferable.  '  It  is  good  for 
a  man,'  he  says,  '  not  to  touch  a  woman '  (1  Co  7M, 
and  again  he  would  have  all  men  even  as  himself 
(v.^).  Where  he  allows  it,  it  is  from  a  point  of  view 
which  discloses  a  relatively  low  view  of  the  ends  of 
marriage — as  a  preservative  from  immorality  (1  Co 
7*- 1  Th  4*' *) ;  and  to  the  samepurpose  he  discusses 
the  marriage  of  virgins  (1  Co  7*^).  In  extenuation 
of  these  views  it  is  usual  to  refer,  and  legitimately 
enough,  to  two  facts — the  first,  that  in  an  age  of 
missionary  hardship  and  impending  persecution, 
celibacy  was  expedient  (v.*) ;  and  the  second,  that 
when  the  end  ot  all  things  was  believed  to  be  at 
hand  (v.*>),  the  importance  of  the  family  as  an 
ethical  sphere  could  not  be  taken  at  the  same 
estimate  as  by  those  who  look  back  upon  and  for- 
ward to  a  long  development  of  Church  and  civib'ca- 
tion.  But  St.  Paul  gives  another  reason  in  com- 
mendation of  celibacy  which  is  independent  of 
temporary  conditions  and  unfounded  expectations, 
viz.  that  the  married  state  brings  with  it  cares  and 
temptations  which  tend  to  wMken  the  heavenly 
affections  and  to  cripple  for  Christian  service 
(vv.**^).  It  may  therefore  be  said  with  justice  that 
his  teaching  on  the  subject  is  not  quit«  on  a  level 
with  the  ethics  of  Protestantism.  But,  in  taking 
up  a  more  positive  and  sanguine  attitude  towards 
marriage,  Protestantism  has  started  from  his  own 

erinciple  of  '  all  things  are  yours,'  and  in  his  spirit 
as  conceived  it  to  be  a  truer  Christian  achievement 
to  bring  the  full  circle  of  human  experience  into 
the  olxMiience  of  Christ  than  to  shun  spiritual 
danger  by  the  evasion  of  natural  responsioilitiea. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  ideal  view  of  marriiu^e 
owes  much  to  the  apostle  who  compared  it  to  we 
union  between  Christ  and  the  Church, 
ii.  The  Sphere  of  Lawtxtl  Mabrixob.— 1.  Ck)jr' 

DITIOSS  ASD  BaBSOF  MARRlAOB.—la  fixing  the 
limits  within  which  marriage  is  permissible,  custom 
has  varied  widely,  and  it  has  not  even  been  uniform 
among  peoples  occupying  the  same  stage  of  civiliza> 
tion.  In  the  phase  m  which  the  family  is  the  most 
important  social  unit,  it  is  oonunoB  to  prohibit  « 

*  Aoooiding  to  Weber,  JUi.  ThaoL*  p.  2t4,  a  voatb  was  *z- 
pected  to  ouury  lietween  U  and  ad  Bat  the  sealots  ot  the  tam 
did  not  deem  themselTea  to  be  so  bound.  Babbi  Asai  took  as 
wife.  'Ifv  soul,' hesaid, 'cleaTesto  theLaw:  MothsnnaM 
the  opbuikinc  ot  the  worid' bk.  MX 
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man  from  marrying  within  hia  own  family  gronp, 
or  at  least  within  that  from  which  his  mother 
sprang  (Exogamy).  Usnally  at  an  earlier  hut  some- 
times at  a  later  period  of  the  social  history  there 
is  found  the  opposite  custom,  which  forbids  mar- 
riage outside  the  gronp  (Endofjamy).  When  the 
famOy  comes  to  be  superseded  m  important  func- 
tions by  the  State,  both  obligations  are  naturally 
relaxed :  a  man  may  marry  either  within  or  without 
his  ancestral  stock,  and  only  near  relationships 
continue  to  be  recognized  as  bars  to  onion  (Post, 
Stud.  p.  79  ff.). 

(a)  Bacial  Ban  to  Jforriaae.— When  the  Hebrews 
emerge  into  the  light  of  history,  exogamy  (if  it 
ever  prevailed  among  them)  has  disappeared,  and 
endogamous  marriage  lb  strongly  favoured.  That 
a  lively  prejudice  of  this  kind  existed  in  early 
times  is  shown  in  the  patriarchal  histories,  in  which 
great  anxietv  is  shown  to  procure  wives  from  the 
original  stock — marriages  with  cousins  being  most 
favoured,  while  loud  protests  are  heard  against 
marriage  with  aliens.  In  the  period  subsequent 
to  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  racial  intermixture 
was  inevitable,  and  the  old  sentiment  was  in 
danger  of  being  crushed  out.  Not  only  did  the 
kings  contract  foreign  alliances  (David  2  S  3', 
Solomon  1  K  3>  11',  Ahab  IK  16"),  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  national  distinctions  were 
lightly  regarded  by  the  common  people  (Bn  1*,  2  Ch 
24'").  Israelitish  women  also  married  aliens  (1  K 
7'*),  but  usually,  as  it  would  seem,  under  the 
condition  that  their  husbands  settled  in  Israel  (2  S 
11',  1  Ch  2").  In  this  matter,  however,  religions 
interests  were  at  stake,  a  halt  was  called,  and  the 
reaction  gradually  carried  the  people  back  to  the 
primitive  position.  In  Dt  marriage  was  expressly 
forbidden  with  the  original  inhabitants  of  Canaan 
(7*,  cf.  Ex  34")  as  the  race  most  likely  to  debase 


the  religion  and  morals  of  the  people ;  but  an  ex- 
ception seems  to  be  intended  in  the  case  of  Edomitei 
and  Egyptians  (23*).  During  the  Exile  and  for 
some  time  subsequent  to  it  the  law  had  again  fallen 
into  abeyance,  only  to  be  revived  in  greater  strin- 
gency under  Ezra  (9*  lO*)  and  Nehemiah  (13*).  The 
exdnrive  spirit  vas  foatered  by.  historical  examples 
of  the  low  type  of  oharaoter  that  sprang  from  such 
mixed  marruu^  (Lv  24"). 

(6)  ForbidcSn  Degrtei  of  Kimhi^.  —  The  older 
onstom,  which  confmed  marriage  within  the  limits 
of  the  &mily  gronp,  had  its  natural  counterpart  in 
lax  views  as  to  the  ban  arising  from  consanguinity 
and  affinity.  Unions  tolerated  among  other  nations 
were  indeed  regarded  as  inoestuons,  viz.  with  a 
daughter,  or  with  a  nterine  sister,  but,  at  least  as 
regards  relatives  on  the  paternal  side,  the  utmost 
latitude  was  allowed.  Thus,  Abraham  is  repre- 
sented as  marrying  a  half-sister,  the  daughter  of 
his  father  (6n  20*'),  and  the  wordis  of  Tamar  imply 
that  this  was  recognized  as  lawful  down  to  the  tune 
of  the  Monarchy  (2  S  IS'*).  As  late  as  the  age  of 
Ezekiel,  marriage  with  a  stepmother  must  still 
have  been  common  (22i0).  Moses  himself  seems  to 
have  been  the  oifspring  of  a  marriage  between  a 
nephew  and  his  paternal  aunt  (Nu  28*,  cf.  v."). 
Of  these  cases  the^more  obnoxious  were  prohibited 
in  Dt,  viz.  marriage  with  a  stepmother  (27**),  » 
half-sister  (v."),  and  a  mother-in-Law  (v."). 

The  list  of  forbidden  degrees  is  extended  in  Lv 
(18'-",  of.  20"«-),  and  largely  on  the  basis  of  the 
general  principle  that  paternal  relationships  rank 
eonallv  with  maternal  for  purposes  of  marriage. 
Tne  following  table  gives  a  conspectus  of  the  code — 
the  names  ot  the  prohibited  relatives  being  printed 
in  italics,  while  those  about  whose  identification  or 
otherwise  some  doubt  exists  are  marked  wUh  »  I 
(cf.  Selden,  Ux.  Heb.  p.  6). 
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PaUnuU  Aunt  (t.U) 


A  former  wUe  ' 
biubaod  >      SUpinothtr  (t.<)>  ftim 

SttpibitrlfT.n) 


A  former  hiubaiMl 
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IWher-ln-bwi 


BrotherxStater-in-Iaw  (t.>^ 
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tORMr  bHliuiL     Living  ig</V(  iumrlttJ^ 


teBmDoughter-MoM  (v.l^ 
OranddaughUr  (▼.>•) 


DMigfater-Son-in-Uw 


»(v« 


OrtmdiaughUr  (r.io)       fiUjMMt'f  doughUr  (T.ri)      Stepda'iightm't  iamghUr  (t.i*) 


Tariooa  problems  ariie  oat  of  the  teUe  of  prohibited  degrees. 

(1)  Tba  probibitioiu  of  marriag*  with  ttittn  are  eomewhat 
obecure.  The  obvioni  senae  of  v.*  ie  (hat  it  forbids  marriwa 
with  a  lialf-aister,  whether  on  the  fkthei'i  or  the  mother'a  aloe, 
and  T.ii,  which  prohibita  ■  the  father's  wlfe'adaagrhter,  besotten 
ot  Vay  father,'  aunplv  repeats  the  proliilrition  of  a  lialt-siater  on 
^e  fatlier's  aide.  While  the  preTalence  of  the  custom  (eanctioned 
a*  it  waa  by  Abraham's  example)  and  the  gnrity  of  the  evil 
might  justify  the  repetition,  the  interposition  of  different 
matter  in  r.ii)  makes  It  probable  that  a  fresh  case  ia  contem- 
plated. Hie  most  plausible  interpretation  ot  v.u  is  that.  In 
addition  to  the  halt-aiater  of  r.s,  it  prohibits  the  daughter  of  a 
man's  stepmoUier  by  a  prerious  husliand.  This  result  has  been 
got  in  two  ways — either  bv  regarding  the  plirase  *  begotten  ot 
thy  father '  as  an  interpolation,  or  by  (Diegltimately)  trnting  the 
paitidple  rrhva  as  actire,  with  the  meaning  '  who  bath  borne 
children  to  thy  father'  (Bohl,  Contra  Matr.  Commrivimorum ; 
cf.  Hicbaelis,  U.  107).  Another  view  is  that  t."  Is  to  be  taken 
as  withholding  the  biUf-sister,  and  that  t.>  (where  read  not '  or ' 
bat  'and'  tibe  daughter  ot  thy  mother)  would  point  to  the  full 
slater.  Keil  (Comm.  i»  loe.)  finds  in  the  text  as  it  stands  a  dis- 
tinction— tiiat  In  v.u  the  proMbition  refers  to  a  son  by  a  first 
■artiags,  whs  IMS  v.*  tnati  of  the  too  by  a  aKiond  inarHaga. 


TUiL  bamtmt,  inrohras  ns  diflennoe  of  relattonshlp,  tlioagh 
poanblyKMnadlSaraooeot  Statu* on  the  partof  the  half-brother. 
It  is  untortonat*  that  the  most  satisfactory  axplanatian  whicb 
oonnaots  v.n  with  the  stapmotbei^  daughter  (j  another  bos- 
band  requires  alteratioa  of  the  text- 

(2)  A  second  difficulty  arises  from  a  group  ottAns  amUguem 
pnmtMMm*  which  might  be  regarded  as  referring  either  to 
polygamous  or  monogamous  matnagea.  Marriage  is  prohibited 
(a)  with  a  stepdaughter  (r.11),  (6)  with  the  daughter  of  a  step- 
son or  stepdaughter  (ift.X  and  (e)  with  a  wife's  nster  (v.U) ;  bat 
is  the  decease  presupposed  in  (a)  ot  the  wife  who  Is  the  girl's 
mother,  in  (6)  of  the  wife  who  is  the  girl's  grandmother,  m  (e) 
ot  the  wile  whoee  sister  la  mentioned !  In  case  (b)  It  is  possibia 
that  the  original  wife  is  dead,  and  the  same  may  fairly  be  held 
In  case  (a);  hut  in  case  (e)  it  ia  certain  that  the  wife  ia  aliva, 
and  that  what  la  forUdden  ia  a  special  type  of  bigamy.  Ih* 
discussion  of  this  brings  us  to  the  more  famous  problem. 

(3)  Marrtagt  with  a  dteeaud  wif^ft  titttr  is  oertainly  not 
directiy  forbidden.  The  actual  words  are, '  thou  riialt  not  tak* 
a  wonuui  to  her  sister,  to  be  a  riral  to  her,  to  uncoTor  her 
nakedness,  beside  the  other  in  her  litetinie '  (t.is).  Tlie  AVm 
suggests  translating  '  one  wife  to  (i.s:  in  addition  to)  another* 
inMeadof  'to  iter  suter'— In  whiohoasew* should  haras diraat 
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prohibition  of  Unmy;  but  modem  (ohoUuihlp  hM  not  been 
able  u>  Mitain  thb.  The  Moetic  law  wm  not  aaoiently  under- 
•tood  to  pradude  marriage  with  the  sister  of  a  deoeassd  wife. 
It  was  declared  lawful  by  the  Talmudists,  and  it  was  even 
•noountged  by  removing  or  mitigating  in  this  spedal  ease  the 
oonditions  governing  tlw  remarriage  of  a  widower,  lb*  opposi- 
tion to  it  began  among  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Karaites,  whose 
origin  ii  tnioed  to  the  8th  cent,  of  our  era,  and  wiMse  leading 
principle  was  the  Protestant  one  of  going  behind  the  aooumu- 
lated  traditlona  and  dednonsof  the  Rabbis  to  the  written  word, 
with  the  aooompanying  proviso  that  Scripture  was  to  be  inters 
preted  by  Scripture.  In  the  case  before  us  the  plain  ssnse  of 
Scriptnie  is  that  no  objection  Is  raised  to  marriage  with  a  wife's 
sister  if  the  former  Is  deceased,  and  the  argument  against  it  is 
conseqnentiT  oonstraotlve.  The  argument  may  be  sommarized 
as  follows :  m  Marriage  Is  Interdict  with  those  that  are  near 
of  kin  (Lv  18^ ;  (2) '  near  of  kin '  are  shown  in  the  l^islation  to 
inolade,  along  with  mother,  daughter,  etc.,  sisters  and  half- 
sisters  ;  (S)  the  wife's  '  near  of  kin '  are  to  be  regarded  as  standing 
in  the  same  relationship  to  the  husband,  and  that  because  (a)  it 
was  declared  in  the  primordial  decree  that  the  twain  shall  be 
one  flesh  (On  Z*<),  and  (6)  the  prindpls  is  conceded  and  exempli- 
fled  in  other  Instanoes— e.^.  in  the  prohibition  of  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife's  granddaughter  (t.  >1)  (SeMen,  Uce.  Bti.  L  S  S., 
where  are  set  fmth  the  various  arguments  of  the  diirerent 
Karaite  teachers,  who,  however,  agreed  in  the  conclusion, 
'Uxoiis  soror,  tarn  ea  demortua  quam  superstite,  in  veUtls 
habeiida')i  Bat  the  aigument  Is  unsound.  It  the  question  be 
to  determine  whether  toe  Mosaic  law  sancttons  marriage  with  a 
deeeased  wife's  sister,  ws  must  sdhere  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  statute,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  object  of  the  relevant 
elaase  is  something  quite  different — the  regulation  of  bigamy. 
It  we  tall  back  on  the  principle  underlying  the  prohibitions  we 
do  not  setUe  the  matter,  for  it  is  not  clear  that  the  principle  is 
theoretically  adopted  of  treating  the  wife's  near  of  kin  as  If  they 
were  the  husband's ;  rather  it  would  seem  that  this  guidance  is 
followed  only  in  ao  far  as  it  was  necessary  on  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency— e.g.  in  the  case  of  the  stepdaughter  or  granddaughter 
who  would  be  living  (unlike  the  sister)  in  the  man's  tkmily,  and 
who  would  thus,  ss  a  possible  wife,  be  in  an  obnozioiis  position. 
Various  other  extensions  of  the  forbidden  degrees  spedAed  in 
Lt  have  been  made— notably  in  barring  mairiaga  of  an  unde 
with  a  niece,  and  of  the  nephew  with  the  widow  «  his  maternal 
node ;  and,  as  in  these  Instances,  the  problem  of  the  deceased's 
wife's  sister  falls  to  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  drcnm- 
stances  of  a  given  age  and  the  teachiiw  of  experience. 

(i)  The  miionob  q<  lAs/orMddsn  o^^nss  has  been  varioaaly 
Intwpreted.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  older  explana- 
tions (ct.  J.  D.  MIchaells,  Mo$.  BedU  (Eng.  tr.)  U.  p.  Mil.). 
The  oases  in  which  marriage  is  disallowed  In  the  Mosaic  law 
have  been  supposed  to  he  prescribed  as  those  (a)  which  are 
repugnant  to  the  nat"ral  sentiments  of  manldnd  (Aonror 
nattSviUh  or  (ft)  which  .<!ad  to  the  physical  degeneration  of  a 
stock,  or  (c)  which  tend  to  the  aggrandisement  of  particular 
families  by  the  concentration  of  WMlth  and  power,  or  (d)  which 
are  subvenive  of  natural  rights— degrading  an  aunt  from 
her  due  rank,  and  elevating  a  stepdaughter  above  her  proper 
position.  Without  denying  a  certain  influence  from  these  con- 
siderations, Micbaelis  himwlt  argues  with  gnat  force  that  the 
real  reason  of  the  prohibition  of  marriages  among  near  of  kin 
is,  that, '  considering  the  free  intercourse  that  such  persons  have 
with  one  another,  some  of  whom,  besMes,  live  from  their 
infancy  in  the  same  house,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
the  presence  of  whoredom  hi  families,  or  to  guard  against  the 
eftects  of  very  early  corruption  among  young  persons  if  they 
could  entertain  the  least  nope  of  throwing  a  veil  over  past 
Impurity  by  subsequent  marriage '  (U.  p.  68).  In  recent  times 
the  whole  subject  has  been  re-examined  from  the  evdutionaiy 
point  of  view,  with  the  result  of  showing  that  every  system  of 
forbidden  degrees  has  been  a  growth  to  which  something  has 
been  contributed  by  successive  forms  of  social  organisation,  and 
which  has  been  dominated  at  different  periods  by  different 
ideas.  Of  the  Levitical  qrstem  we  may  ssy  that  it  has  as  its 
nucleus  a  list  of  prohibitions  inherited  tron  the  maternal  type 
of  family  organisation,  and  that  it  has  extended  these  In  general 
(though  not  doctrinaire)  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 

Satriarchal  system,  and  with  a  keen  Instinct  (or  the  Interests  of 
omestio  and  social  purity. 

The  penalties  for  violation'  of  the  forbieUIen 
degrees  were  proportioned  to  the  gravity  of  the 
case.  In  Dt  those  forming  the  three  txpea  of  in- 
cestuotis  tttiion  there  specified  (27"- have  a 
curse  laid  upon  them.  In  Lt  20  capital  punish- 
ment is  decreed  against  the  partners  in  three  cases 
of  incestaons  intercourse  or  marriage,  viz.  with 
a  stepmother  (v."),  a  daughter-in-law  (v."*),  and 
with  a  woman  whose  daughter  has  already  been 
taken  by  the  man  as  his  wife  (▼.").  The  same 
may  be  assumed  in  the  possible  cases  of  still  deeper 
piilt.  The  mode  of  death  was  probably  stoning, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  last  group  of  offenders  it  is 
provided  that  their  corpses  shall  be  burned.  The 
penalty  foi  marriage  with  a  half-sister  was  excom- 
mnnication  (t.'^).  In  another  group  of  cases,  viz. 
interooorse  or  marriage  with  an  aunt  (v."),  an 


nnele'a  wife  (v."),  and  a  sister-in-law  (t."),  the 
oolprits  are  left  to  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  with 
the  added  menace  in  the  last  two  cases  that '  they 
shall  be  childless.' 

(e)  Official  Sestrietions.—hi  OT  certain  restric- 
tions are  imposed  npon  the  sacerdotal  class.  A 
priest  was  forbidden  to  marry  a  harlot,  or  a  fallen 
woman,  or  a  divorced  person  (Lv  21^ ;  the  high 
priest  was  not  even  allowed  to  marrv  a  widow 
(v.'*).  It  was  not,  however,  held  by  the  Talmudists 
that  the  latter  enactment  teqniied  a  high  priest, 
on  his  elevation,  to  divorce  a  widow  whom  he 
might  have  previously  married  or  betrothed 
(Selden,  Ux.  Heh.  p.  4«). 

To  this  closer  fencing  of  married  life  in  the  case 
of  the  OT  priesthood  there  is  a  certain  analogy  in 
the  NT  provision  that  the  bishop  shall  be  the 
husband  of  one  wife  (1  Ti  3*),  and  likewise  the 
deacons  (v.").  The  interpretations  of  Uiis  mach 
disputed  enactment  are  as  follows :  (1)  It  provides 
that  the  bishops  and  deacons  shall  be  monogamists. 
But,  even  if  it  be  assumed  that  polyg^y  was  still 
practised  among  the  Jews,  it  ia  unlikely  that  it 
was  represented  am(Hig  the  Jewish  Christians; 
and  1  5*  is  dedsive,  as,  similarly  interpreted,  it 
would  mean  that  no  woman  living  in  polyandry 
was  to  be  enrolled  among  the  widows.  (2)  It  dis- 
qualifies for  office  a  man  who  has  been  more  than 
once  married,  and  prohibits  him  after  his  appoint- 
ment from  contracting  a  second  marriage.  This 
view  derives  strong  support  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  embodied  in  the  current  opinion  of  the 
patristic  Church,  and  was  reinforced  oy  the  decision 
of  Councils  (Plommer,  Catk.  Epp.  in  'Expos. 
Bible'),  and  it  would  doubtless  nave  been  more 
genenuly  adopted  but  for  the  prejudice  created  by 
existing  practice.  At  the  same  time  it  is  right  to 
observe  that  the  admission  of  this  interpretation 
does  not  involve  the  permanent  condemnation  of 
second  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  as  the 
reason  for  the  apostolic  prohibition  might  be 
peculiar  to  the  apostolic  age.  (3)  The  regiilation 
disqualifies  for  orSce  those  who  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  rights  of  divorce  which  Christ  songht 
to  cnrtail,-or  (according  to  some  authorities)  who 
had  in  another  way  (concubinage,  licentiousness) 
sinned  against  the  marriage  law.  The  suggestion 
that  it  was  designed  to  support  our  Lora?s  con- 
demnation of  capricious  divorce  has  lately  grown 
in  favour,  and  must  be  regarded  as  at  least  a 
possible  interpretation. 

(d)  Natal  Disability. — On  the  score  of  a  taint  of 
birth,  a  class  of  person  known  as  "nw  was  debarred 
from  marriage  with  iRraelites.  'A  bastard  shall 
not  enter  into  the  assembly  of  the  Lord,  even  unto 
the  tenth  generation '  (Dt  23').  By  '  bastard '  is  to 
be  understood,  not  a  person  bom  out  of  wedlock, — 
illegitimacy  did  not  entail  any  serious  penalties 
un<Mr  Jewish  law, — but  one  bom  of  an  unlawful 
marriage  (Driver,  in  loc.).  Such  at  least  is  the 
plausible  interpretation  given  in  the  Mishna  in  a 
passage  which  determines  the  status  of  children 
{JKiddtiskin  iii.  12).  In  a  lawful  marriage,  it  ia 
held,  the  child  follows  the  father  ;  in  an  unlawful 
marriage,  e.g.  of  a  high  priest  with  a  widow,  or  of 
an  Israelitish  woman  with  one  of  the  Nethinim, 
the  chUd  follows  the  party  by  whom  the  marriage 
is  vitiated.  The  ofispring  of  such  illegal  marriage, 
it  is  added,  is  unft}' 

(e)  Additional  marriage-bars  that  fall  to  be  noted 
are  (1)  the  physical  disqualification  of  certain 
mutilated  or  injured  persons  (Dt  23*) ;  (2)  the 
hereditary  disqualification  of  the  heiress  who  Avas 
not  allowed  to  marry  into  another  tribe  (Nu  36''*) : 
(3)  UierefrifrutMW  disqualification,  which  disallowed 
remarriage  nnder  certain  circumstances  n-ith  a  wife 
who  had  previously  been  divorced  (see  below, 
Divorce). 
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2.  The  LeviFAte  Harriatfe  of  the  OT  (feotr, 

brother-in-law,  husbanirs  brother ;  03:  to  per- 
form the  maxriage  obli^atioii  of  a  husband's  brother ; 
Talm.  ffis'  the  type  of  nuuriage ;  6r.  iriyafifiptiu, 
Mt  22**),  formerly  treated  as  a  cnrions  anomalv, 
has  been  shown  modem  research  to  be  widely 
prevalent  at  certain  stages  of  civilization.*  '  The 
fundamental  character  of  this  type  of  marriage,' 
savs  Post  {Studien,  p.  248),  '  is  that  a  widow  is 
inuerited  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  kinship 
dominant  among  a  people,  and  is  married  by  the 
heir — whence  there  then  arises  the  obligation  to 
provide  for  her  and  her  children.'  In  the  narrower 
sense  it  is  defined  (aa  by  Staroke,  Prim.  Fam. 
p.  141)  aa  'the  custom  which  enjoins  a  man  to 
marry  the  widow  of  his  brother,  if  he  die  childless, 
in  order  to  raise  up  children  to  the  dead  man,  to 
whom  the  children  prodnced  by_  such  a  marriage 
were  sapposed  to  belong.'  Obviously,  the  custom 
is  one  which  is  capable  of  large  modification  in 
detail,  and  it  would  seem  that  even  within  the 
limits  of  OT  times  there  was  some  shifting  of 
view  as  to  the  object  of  the  levirate  marriage,  and 
the  range  of  the  obligation. 

What  is  virtnallv  an  enactment  of  the  levirate 
law,  and  that  the  oldest,  is  given  in  narrative  form 
in  the  story  of  Tamar  and  Judah  (Gn  38).  Here 
the  object  of  the  marriage  is  '  to  raise  up  seed '  to 
the  deceased  (v.^;  the  person  npon  whom  the 
obligation  rests  u  Uie  younger  brother,  failing 
whom  the  next  in  age  (v.*);  the  issue  of  the 
marriage  becomes  the  nead  of  the  family  (v.** ;  cf. 
Mt  1') ;  and  the  sanction  of  the  law,  the  binding 
character  of  which  is  generally  admitted,  is  in  the 
last  resort  a  special  retributive  judgment  (v."). 

In  the  formal  enactment  of  the  Iwut.  code  (2d*'">) 
the  ancient  custom  is  nmilarly  motived  and  as  ear- 
nestly supported,  if  with  some  relaxation  in  detail. 
The  obligation  rested  on  a  brother  only  if  he  had 
'  dwelt  toother '  (».«.  '  on  the  same  family  estate,' 
Driver)  with  the  deceased  (v.'),  and  only  the  ddest 
son  of  the  new  marriage  was  to  be  reckoned  as  the 
son  of  the  deceased  (v.').  On  the  other  hand,  the 
obligation  was  not  snpwseded  if  the  deceased  left 
daughters  (v.'  'no  «oi»,'  as  against  the  Sadducean 
interpretation  in  Mt  22~,  Mk  12>*,  Lk  20").  The 
duty  was  not  legallv  enforced,  bat  was  supported 
by  the  reaonroes  of  public  opinion.  A  brother 
evading  it  publicly  forfeited  his  right — symbolized 
by  drawing  off  his  sandal — and  was  to  be  openly 
insulted  by  the  widow,  and  condemned  to  perpetmu 

"n^e  ^oo'k  of  Ruth,  while  certainly  referring  to 
the  custom,  is  by  no  means  faithful  to  the  Dent, 
model.  As  judged  by  Dt,  Boaz  was  under  no 
obligation  to  wed  Buth  unless  it  should  be  argued 
that  as  Elimelech's  brother  (4*)  he  was  bound  to 
marry  Naomi,  and  that  as  the  lattor  was  past 
child-bearing  he  married  instead  her  widowed 
danghtor-in-Uiw.  As  a  fact,  the  view  taken  is  that 
the  next  of  kin,  who  may  be  qnito  remote,  is  in 
duty  bound  to  redeem  a  deaa  man's  estate  and 
marry  his  childless  widow.  Further,  as  Ruth's 
son  by  Boaz  ranks  as  the  son  of  the  latter  (v.''), 
not  of  Ruth's  former  husband,  it  would  seem 
that  the  earlier  intention  of  the  law  is  abcmdoned 
(Nowack,  Areh.  L  p.  347,  who  even  argues  that  in 
the  writers  view  the  sole  object  is  the  welfare  of 
the  widow).  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  repudia- 
tion, with  the  ceremony  of  the  drawing  off  of  the 
shoe,  no  longer  has  the  ancient  stigma  attached  to 
it  (v.'').  On  the  whole,  it  must  M  said  that  the 
book  reveals  a  state  of  things  when  the  strict  law 
had  been  found  impracticable,  but  when  its  principle 

*Tlu  pumlld  In  the  lam  ot  Mann  (ch.  Ix.  SIMM)  hubeen 
often  dted.  Inctanoe*  ot  the  cnstom  unonff  other  ncea  hare 
been  oolleoted  by  PoeU  BirMtung  in  dot  Stud.  d.  tthnobig. 
Jvritpnid.  ISM,  and  Wigatenauok,  Biit.  of  Hum.  Marriage. 


continued  to  be  in  a  wider  way  operative,  and  was 
favoured  as  fostering  humane  dealing  and  averting 
the  pathetic  event  of  the  extinction  of  a  line. 

The  attitude  of  the  later  legislation  towards  the 
custom  is  matter  of  dispute.  Certainly  Lv  (18" 
20")  forbids  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother'* 
wife  without  any  qualification  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
held  by  many  modem  critics  that  P  designed  to 
abolish  this  ^rpe  of  marriage  as  incestuous  in  the 
minor  degree  (Nowack,  Arch.  L  346 ;  Benzinger, 
art.  'Ehe,'  Bial-Eneyd.*).  In  confirmation  of 
this  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  this  code  the  estate, 
failing  a  son,  descends  to  the  daughters  (Nu  27"- )• 
By  ottiers  the  traditional  view  is  still  maintained 
that  P  lays  down  the  general  rule  against  marriage 
with  a  deceased  brother's  wife,  while  Dt  specifies 
the  exceptional  case  (Driver,  Deitt.  in  loc.).  It  has 
also  been  held  that  the  collision  of  the  codes  is 
only  apparent,  as  Lev  prohibita  illicit  intercourse 
witn  a  brother's  wife,  and  is  not  legislating  in 
the  passage  in  question  about  marriage  (Bertholet, 
Com.  on  Deut.,  but  erroneously).  Whether  P  in- 
tended to  repeal  the  special  law  is  a  question  likely 
to  be  determined  by  subjective  oonsiderations.  The 
famous  disputation  with  the  Sadducees  clearly  im- 
plies that  tne  levirate  law  was  regarded  as  binding 
m  the  time  of  our  Lord,  while  it  was  perhaps  even 
acted  on  (fjmv  M  rap'  ■hi"*  irri  iSt\<pel,  Mt  22''''-)- 

In  the  later  period,  however,  ite  observance  was 
exceptional :  in  the  language  of  the  Mishna,  the 
dispensation  (w^n)  was  preferred  to  the  observance 
{BeeJioroth  13a).  Theoretical  opposition  accom- 
panied, and  the  opinions  of  the  Raobis  of  the  first 
tour  Christian  centuries  were  divided  as  to  its 
lawfulness — Rabbi  Jose  declaring  it  unpermissible 
even  when  desired  by  both  parties  concerned. 
The  same  division  of  opinion  ran  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  though  the  preponderance  of  opinion 
fovonred  the  dispensation  (Mishna,  treatise  Yeba- 
moth ;  Surenhnsius,  iL  ;  Hamborger,  Beal-Eneyk. 
art.  '  Sohwagerehe '). 

Of  the  origin  and  primitive  purpose  of  the 
levirate  marriage  various  explanations  have  been 
propounded.  ( 1)  The  first  group  of  theories  oocepto 
the  biblical  statement  tlut  the  object  was  the 
procreation  of  a  son  or  sons  who  were  regarded  as 
the  children  of  the  deceased.  Bnt  on  this  assump- 
tion the  further  question  arises,  What  was  the 
object  of  the  fiction  by  which  the  line  was  con- 
tinned  ?  So  this  the  principal  answers  which  have 
been  given  are  (a)  that  it  was  regarded  as  a 
calamity  (where  personal  immortality  was  not 
realized,  a  calamity  tantamount  to  anniliilation) 
that  one's  line  should  become  extinct  (Dt  25') ;  (b) 
that  the  cnstom  was  connected  with  a  system  of 
ancestor-worship,  under  which  failure  of  offspring 
entailed  deprivation  of  cherished  rites  and  service. 
Popular,  however,  as  the  latter  theory  is,  it  assumes 
the  influence  of  a  form  of  religion,  for  the  existence 
of  which  in  Israel  the  evidence  is  of  the  scantiest. 
(2)  A  second  theory,  propounded  by  M'Lennan  and 
supported  by  W.  R.  Smith,  pushes  the  question 
further  back  and  discovers  in  it  a  survival  from 
polyandry.  'It  could  more  easily  be  feigned,' 
says  the  former,  '  that  the  children  belonged  to  the 
deceased  brotiier  if  already,  at  a  prior  stage,  the 
children  of  the  brotherhood  had  been  accounted 
the  children  of  the  eldest  brother'  (Prim.  Mar. 
p.  164).  And  in  regard  to  this  view  it  must  be 
admitted  that  polyandry  may  well  have  left 
behind  such  a  custom  as  ite  legacy.  As  Staicke 
observes  (Prim.  Fam.  p.  160),  '  the  Levir-child  was 

*  An  exprarion  of  this  Idea  is  quoted  from  the  H 
(litdr'*  tr.)  hj  Max  MuUer,  Antkrop-  IM.  p.  n—  . 

'That  stage  oompletcd,  aeek  a  wife 
And  gain  the  tnilt  ot  wedded  lite. 
A  race  ot  sons,  by  ritee  to  aeal. 
When  thou  art  gone,  thy  splrit^t  wmL' 
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ascribed  to  the  dead  man  in  virtue  of  the 
ideas  according  to  which,  in  Tibet,  the  eldest 
brother  and  ruler  of  the  hoose  was  held  to  be  the 
father  of  all  the  children  of  the  household.'  This 

£ roves  that  a  system  of  polyandry  may  sometimes 
ave  had  as  an  offshoot  the  levirate  marriage,  bnt 
does  not  preclude  the  poBsibility  of  its  develop- 
ment in  other  quarters  from  other  primitive  prac- 
tices and  modes  of  thought — e.g.  tlie  exercise  of 
paternal  authority  in  setting  aside  in  certain  cases 
the  direct  fatherhood  (Starcke,  p.  151).  (3)  Yet 
again  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  conditions 
^vhere  marriage  was  associated  with  purchase,  and 
the  wife  was  treated  as  a  chattel,  it  was  natural 
that  she  should  be  claimed  by  the  next  of  kin  as 
part  of  the  inheritance  (Spencer,  Prineiplet  of 
Sociology).  Well,  however,  as  this  practice  is 
vouched  for,  the  inheritance  of  a  wife  by  a  sur- 
viving brother  is  widely  removed  from  the  bibli- 
cal theory,  for  the  essence  of  the  latter  is  the 
concession  that  the  younger  brother,  instead  of 
himself  heiring,  raises  up  heirs  to  the  deceased. 
(4)  Yet  again  the  object  of  the  custom  has  been 
found  in  an  agrarian  motive,  the  law  being  de- 
signed to  keep  together  under  the  levirate  hns- 
baiid  the  property  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  divided  among  all  the  brothers  (Meilziner, 

t noted  by  Starcke,  p.  160).  But,  though  at  a  late 
ate  (Ru  4')  the  custom  was  utilized  in  connexion 
with  the  conservation  of  hinds,  the  evidence  points 
to  its  having  reached  back  into  the  nomadic  stage 
of  civilization. 

On  the  whole,  the  question  of  origin  is,  and 
probably  will  remain,  matter  of  controversy. 
Widespread  as  the  custom  is,  it  may  well  have 
sprung  from  various  roots— according  as  in  one 
region  an  anoestor-cnlt  prevailed,  in  another  a 
system  of  polyandry  had  developed,  etc.  Where 
it  meets  us  in  Hebrew  history  it  clearly  connects 
itself  with  the  natural  desire  for  survival  in  pos- 
terity, later  with  the  endeavour  to  perpetuate 
family  property ;  and  if  in  s^ite  of  the  benediction 
of  early  tradition  and  law  it  gradually  fell  into 
abeyance,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  growth 
of  the  self-consciousness  and  of  Uie  claims  of  the 
individual  with  the  progress  of  society. 

iiL  Markiaqk  Pbocedurb.— 1.  Th»  Syttem  of 
Betrothal.— The  betrothal,  as  the  first  stage  in  the 
formation  of  a  marriage  union,  had  a  prominent 
position  among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  other 
peoples  at  the  same  stage  of  social  development. 

Tbt  ut  oC  batrattUnc  Is  dcsoritMd  hy  three  H«b.  wtss— 
ln«(PL  ol  [invl  'peytlM  prio^■  Dt  ten,  Ho*  lB;('darfa- 
iMte  *)  Bz  <ia  Crnl  (' uiiaira  0  U"> ;  I>7  one  OiMk  Tub 
— /mimter  (Ht  IM,  LkV7  »).  In  AV  the  Hebrew  Twte  tm 
nmully  rendered  by  'betroth,'  ocouiamkU;  by  'eepouee'  (2  S 
V*) :  the  Greek  verb  i»  tnoilated  by '  espouse.'  In  Bv  ■  betroth ' 


the  names  of  pmp  (oonseorathnX  |<aTni  (bstaothsIX  sad 
psnv  (oompact)  or  0*iun  (oonditions). 

The  custom  of  allowing  the  individnala  oon- 
eemed  to  arrange  a  marriage  according  to  inclina- 
tion is  a  lato  and  exceptional  concession.  In 
societies  in  which  the  f  amuy  organization  is  stronK 
and  stable  the  betrothal  is  treated  as  a  concern  <3 
the  famUy  group  or  of  the  tribe.  The  powers  are 
vested  in  the  head  of  the  tribe,  or  they  may  be 
devolved  upon  particular  members  of  a  family 

Soup— under  the  patriarchal  system  upon  the 
ther  or  nearest  paternal  relative,  under  the 
matriarchal  npon  the  maternal  uncle  or  the  eldest 
uterine  brother  (Poat,  Studien,  pp.  163, 164).  From 
this  standjKunt  the  betrothal  is  viewed  in  OT.  In 
the  exercise  of  hia  patriarchal  function  Abraham 
through  a  servaat  negotiates  with  Bethuel  for  the 
hand  of  Bebekah,  and  Laban  as  her  brother  is 


taken  into  council  (6n  24) ;  Hamor  endeavours 
in  treaty  with  Jacob  and  his  sons  to  arrange  a 
marriage  on  behalf  of  his  son  Shechem  (Gn  34"  ) ) 
even  the  lawless  Samson  requests  his  father  to 
procure  for  him  to  wife  a  woman  in  Timnah  (Jg  14'). 
The  advances,  further,  were  made  by  the  house  of 
the  bridegroom,  except  in  cases  where  the  superior 
rank  of  the  bride's  family  justified  them  in  taking 
the  first  stop  (Ex  2",  Joe  15>^  1  S  18").  Resent- 
ment was  expressed  when  a  man  repudiated  the 
rights  of  the  natural  guardians  and  took  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands  (Gn  26**) — a  feeling 
strongly  shared  hy  the  Arabs,  who  held  it  sufli 
cientgronnd  for  withholding  a  bride  (Wellhauscn, 
Die  She  bei  den  Arctbem,  p.  432) ;  and  the  protesb- 
were  not  unreasonable  in  view  of  the  interest  oi 
the  family  in  the  alliance  that  might  be  formed, 
and  of  the  women  in  the  bride  with  whom  in  a 
patriarchal  society  they  were  to  be  so  doeely 
associated  (Gn  27'*').  Yet,  while  the  system  re 
quired  that  the  machinery  of  the  family  should  be 
employed,  it  might  easUy  happen,  as  uie  cases  of 
Shechem  and  Samson  show,  that  it  might  be  set 
in  motion  by  a  lover,  and  the  more  so  that  in 
ancient  Israel  the  association  of  the  sexes  was 
comparatively  unrestrained,  and  naturally  led  to 
personal  attachments  which  sought  satisfaction  in 
marriage  (Gn  24"  29"' ;  of .  1  8  18").  Among  the 
Hebrews,  in  any  case,  the  tyranny  of  family  rule 
does  not  appear  to  have  dispensed  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties  (Gn  24*),  which  under  this 
regime  is  often  treated  as  matter  of  indifference,  at 
least  as  respects  the  bride  (Post,  Studien,  p.  166  ff. ). 

The  first  important  stage  in  the  betrothal 
procedure  was  the  settlement  of  the  amount  of 
the  so-called  dowry,  and  the  payment  or  part 
payment  of  the  same. 

The  dowry  of  the  OT  (rb  Gn  S4»,  Ex  22",  I  S 
18" ;  cf.  Ex  22»,  where  RV  haa  •  pa;||r  a  dowry ') 
was  not  a  portion  brought  by  the  onde  into  the 
husband's  family,  but  a  price  or  ransom  paid  to 
the  father  or  brotheia  St  the  bride.  That  this 
was  ito  original  sigmficanoe  is  not  open  to  doubt. 
In  primitive  contUtions  it  was  naturally  claimed 
as  compensation  for  the  loss  to  a  family  of  a 
valuable  member.  Recent  research  has  shown 
that  it  was  so  regarded  in  ancient  times  in  Arabia 
(Kinehip  and  Marriage,  68,  78  ff.;  Die  She  bei  den 
Arabem,  433  ff.);  and  among  the  same  stock  it 
retains  this  character.  'An  Arab  fother,'  says 
Tristram, '  regards  his  daughters  much  as  he  would 
his  sheep  or  cattle,  selling  them  for  a  greater  or 
lew  price,  according  to  his  rank  and  fortune  and 
their  heanty' {Baetem  Ouitome,  p.  92).  And  so  it 
appears  in  OT :  Hamor  offers  to  pay  for  Dinah 
'  never  so  much  dowry '  (Gn  34'*) ;  m  Ex  22"  it  is 
referred  to  as  a  settled  custom.  Dt  22**  assesses 
the  damages  for  seduction,  which  are  payable  to 
the  father,  and  thus  fixes  the  amount  m  one  par- 
ticular case.  For  the  common  people  the  sum  to 
be  paid  was  doubtleaa  settled  by  custom,  while  in 
the  case  of  important  alliances  it  was  matter  of 
negotiation  (Gn  34").  The  '  dowry '  was  not  neces- 
sarily paid  in  money  or  kind,  but  might  take  the 
form  of  service,  as  in  the  ease  of  Jamb  (Gn  89) 
and  David  (I  S  18* ;  cf.  17"). 

With  the  advance  of  families  in  dignity  and 
wealth  the  'dowry'  easily  passed  into  a  new 
stage.  It  was  natural  that  a  portion,  if  not  the 
whole,  should  be  appropriated  to  ensure  the  com- 
fort and  seourity  of  tne  biide.  A  hint  of  the 
custom  of  so  diverting  a  part  is  given  in  the  com- 

Slaint  made  by  the  daughters  of  Laban,  when  they 
edare  that  ne  'hath  sold  us,  and  hath  quite 
devoured  our  money '  (Gn  31**).  In  later  times  the 
appropriation  of  the  'dowry*  to  the  wife  became 
customary ;  it  was  conserved  as  capital  t  and  in 
the  event  of  the  death  of  tho  hnabanf ,  or  am 
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arbitraTY  divorce,  it  furnished  a  nBefnl  provision. 
A  parallel  development  took  place  to  some  extent 
among  the  Arabs,  as  the  Koran  aasomes  that  the 
'dowry'  falls  to  the  wife  (Wellhaosen,  Die  Eh* 
bei  den  Arabem,  p.  435). 

The  dowry  in  the  modem  mom  wu  not  cus- 
tomary, bnt  was  occasionally  met  with.  The 
daughters  of  wealthy  houses  at  least  received 
handsome  gifts  :  Kebekah  brings  female  slaves 
with  her  to  her  new  home  (Gn  24°'),  Laban  makes 
a  similar  present  to  Leah  (29'').  As  a  special 
instance  of  liberality,  doubtless  also  with  some 
reference  to  proprietary  rights,  mention  is  made 
of  Caleb's  gift  to  his  daughter  of  a  field  of  springs 
(J^  1").  "The  alliances  of  the  kings  with  foreign 
princes  famish  examples  of  the  dowry — in  one  case 
a  princess  brings  with  her  a  city  aa  her  portion 
(1  K  9>').» 

In  addition  to  the  moAar,  then  li  mention  ot  other  gifu 
which,  naturally  prompted  by  the  occadon  o(  »  betiotnal, 
might  be  distributed  more  or  len  lavishly  as  a  means  ot  con- 
ciliation or  a  tolien  of  goadwill  Q^,  On  84").  The  gift  to  the 
bride,  which  came  ander  this  category,  was  signifloant  of  the 
wealth  ot  the  wooer  (24HX  The  latter  had  it*  connterpart  in  the 
laddk  of  the  Arab* ;  and  a*  the  bestowal  ot  the  sodiU  came  to 
be  treated  as  part  ot  the  marriage  ceremony,  it  la  poMible  that 
amonc  the  Hebrew*  alio  it  wa*  incorporated  In  the  formal 
procednre  either  of  th*  batntbal  or  ot  the  marriag*. 

While  the  settlement  and  payment  (in  whole  or 
in  part)  of  the  '  dowry '  was  the  decisive  act  in  the 
betrothal,  tk;'«  was  probably  also  an  additional 
ceremony  of  a  more  C  leas  formal  kind.  Of  the 
procedure  various  elements  appear  to  be  preserved 
in  the  narrative  of  Rebekalrs  betrothal  (Gn  24). 
The  terms  in  which  she  is  asked,  and  i^ves  her 
consent,  in  all  likelihood  preserve  an  ancient  and 
familiar  formula  ('  Wilt  tbon  go  with  this  man  T' 
<  I  will  go,'  v.") ;  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
blessing  which  ia  pronounced  upon  her  when  she  is 
handed  over  or  '  sent  away '  (v.**).  The  conjecture 
that  a  ring  was  given  to  the  bnde  has  no  support 
in  the  pasaages  referred  to  (Ex  8S**,  Is  3"),  yet  the 
use  of  the  ring,  which  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  Talmudic  formalitiea,  may  well  have  been  of 
eonaderable  antiquity. 

In  the  procedure  nnottoned  bjr  (ha  Tklmodlo  aothorlUe*  the 
tarldegroom  handed  to  the  bride  an  article  of  ralue,  (ucb  a*  a 
ring,  or  a  written  doooment,  adding :  *  By  thi*  ring,  etc,  may 
■he  tie  conaecrsted  (or  betrothed)  to  me^'  The  preeenoe  ot  two 
male  witnesses  wa*  raqnlred,  so  that  (ha  appropriate  ben*, 
diction*  might  be  pronooDoed  on  the  onion.  Aoondlng  to  tb* 
Mtsbna  (treatise  KidduMnl,  there  were  three  mode*  of  be- 
tmthal— by  the  payment  of  money,  by  Hie  aonveyanoe  ot  a 
contraet,  and  by  ontion ;  but  th*  tluRl  wa*  prohibitod  by  the 
later  Babid*  nndar  penalUe*  (Hambotgcr,  art*.  'Itsaang,' 
•TariBboia^ 

After  the  betrothal  the  bride  was  under  the  same 
restrictions  as  a  wife.  If  unfaithful  she  ranked 
and  was  punished  aa  an  adultereaa  (Bt  22**-  **) ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  bridegroom,  if  he  wished  to 
break  the  oontraot,  had  the  same  privilegea,  and 
had  also  to  observe  the  aame  formautiea  aa  in  the 
case  of  divorce.  The  situation  is  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  who  were  on  the 
footine  of  betrothal  (Mt  1"). 

8.  Nfip^al  Site*  and  Otutomi. — ^Upon  the  be- 

*  Among  the  Greeks  the  dowiy  had  a  afanUar  origin  and  a 
satallel  derelopment.  In  the  Homeric  age  it  wi*  customary 
br  the  father  to  recetre  a  porrhss*  prtee  from  hi*  tutore  son- 
fal-kw  (fl.  xl.  244)— hence  the  expression  WMfUii  iXfuifitm, 
the  oxen-bringing  rlrgin ;  and  if  it  was  rare  tor  a  lather  to 
(iTe  hi*  daoghier  gratoitonaly  {ifiih—y,  it  wa*  reckoned  an  act 
ot  the  moat  signal  generosity  to  offer  presents  (bi/Hi^ja),  aa  was 
dona  tnr  Agamemnon  Qx.  14fl)  along  with  the  diuighter.  Th* 
anoiant  ooMom  gradnaily  disappeared,  and  waa  referred  to  by 
ArlitotI*  aa  barbaron*  (PoL  It  6.  IIX  bat  Eur^de*  Tofais*  a 
aoBplalnt  of  the  women  ot  a  later  d»  that  it  had  become  the 
wtom  that  woman  had  to  pnmhaae  their  hoibanda  at  a  neat 
Mice  (Kid.  m ;  Derenbuv,  DIaL  dm  Antiq.  Oneq.  t  Amu., 
Pnl*,  USS,  art.  'Dot*)-  In  Bome  from  an  early  period  the 
wile  who  md  not  bring  with  her  a  dowry  wa*  regarded  aa  a 
aoBcnMna  rather  than  a*  a  wlfatFlant.  IVimim.  UL  2,  v.  7^  S), 
aiidttwaaadnty«tflt)*Btitoiiin>anpad>»wijluttli«(l»ngnt«r 
•tspoarfstnatBi.) 


trotbal  followed,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
the  marriage  proper  or  wedding,  the  features  of 
which  may  be  collected  partly  from  incidental 
allusions  in  Scripture,  partly  from  survivals  of 
ancient  custom  in  Talmadio  uteratoie  and  in  the 
life  of  the  East. 

1lMH*b.t*rm*tnndated'man7'an  ng^' to  tike '(On  1014 
•tcX  in  <a(*  Heb.  Mjfi  (2  Oh  Un  ai.>-both  with  a  probable 
reference  to  andent  marriage  liy  ciq>ture,  i^K^  'to  be 
married'  (Ho*  8>  aL\  and  <i^K^  'th  np^q  'to  become  a  wife' 
(Nu  se*-*-"),  ^fi;  to  'become  master  of,'  expr***ive  ot  the 
husband's  authority  (Dt  ZZiU  eta);  later  a<(ft.i,  lit.  'make  to 
dweU,'  'give  a  dwelling  to'  (cf.  P*  118«),  Exr  loi  10. 14. it. la, 
Neh  ISO^lal.].  'To  form  marriage  alUanoe  with'  Oit.  'to 
malie  oneself  daughter's  husband  *)  I*  ignfin  (On  S4>  etc.).  AV 
'given  to  marriage '  in  Ps  73^  ia  merel^  a  paraphrase ;  Heb.  I* 
lit.  '  were  not  praised.'  In  NT  yuf^^it  u  used  of  either  sex  (Ht 
633  igs.  lu  etc. ) ;  also  y!>irliiu  rm  (Ro  7*),  Used  of  a  woman,  mean* 
to  be  married  to  a  man  (BV  to  be  'Joined  to  a  man'),  ymfJ- 
nut^au,  to  be  t^ven  In  marriage  (&Ilc  123B),  to  nve  In 

marriage  (1  Co  738).  The  word  translated  'e*pon*al*'  (Oa  S») 
comes  nearest  to  describing  the  subject  here  discussed. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  early  period  the  prin- 
cipal if  not  the  only  ceremoniea  were  connected 
with  the  betrothal,  and  that  when  these  were 
completed  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  might 
follow  at  the  option  of  the  parties  concerned 
(Nowack,  Arc/i.  i.  p.  162).  In  the  case  of  Isaac  and 
Rebekah  the  formalities  were  over  with  the  be- 
trothal, and  on  the  bride's  arrival  at  her  new  home 
she  waa  simply  conducted  to  her  tent  (Gn  24"*^). 
Similarly,  whenever  David  has  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  Saul,  he  recnvea  Michal  to  wife 
(1  S  18").  That  this  was,  however,  not  universal 
appears  from  Gn  29".  The  later  practice  was  to 
draw  a  clear  distinction  between  betrothal  and 
marriage  (Dt  20'  28*),  to  magnify  the  final  func- 
tion, and  to  invest  this  increasmgly  with  characters 
of  publicity  and  pomp.  And  in  the  celebration  of 
Heorew  marriage  the  most  noteworthy  point  is  the 
retreat  of  the  distinctively  Hebrew  element.  We 
seem  to  be  in  the  atmosphere  of  Hellas  rather  than 
of  the  Holy  Land.  There  ia  no  evidence  that,  in 
the  older  period,  the  proceedings  were  regulated 
from  the  theocratic  point  of  view,  or  even  that  they 
included  a  religious  ceremony:  rather  is  there  a  tem- 
porary abandonment  to  the  colt  of  mere  happiness, 
with  its  onconsecrated  ritoal  of  feasting  and  song. 

In  the  biblical  references  to  tiie  marriage  cele- 
brationa  two  fnncdons  stand  out  prominently — ^the 
wedding  procession  and  the  weddmg  feast  or  mar- 
riage supper.  As  regards  the  natnre  and  place 
of  the  ceremonv  by  which  the  woman  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  ntuoand  (the  oonnterpart  of  our 
marriage  service),  the  biblical  notices  leave  ns  un- 
informed. 

The  weddintf  proceMion  naturally  fell  into  two 

rts.  First  the  bridegroom  and  his  frienda  may 
supposed  to  have  marched  to  the  home  of  the 
bride,  then  in  a  retnm  procession  the  festal  com- 
pany, reinforced  by  the  bnde's  friends,  conducted  the 
pair  to  their  future  home.  Of  the  movement  and 
ooloorof  thia  picturesque  drama  graphic  touches 
are  preserved  in  Scripture.  We  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  garlanded  bridegroom  in  his  splendid  attire 
(Is  61**),  and  of  his  veiled  bride  sorronnded  by  the 
frienda  of  her  youth  (Pa  45''- ") ;  the  attendant 
throng  gives  vent  to  its  jubilant  feelings  in  dancing 
and  shouting,  and  songs  are  strack  up  (some  per- 
haps preserved  in  the  Song  called  Solomon's)  which 
sound  the  praise  of  wedded  love  and  of  the  newly- 
wedded  pair. 

The  relation  of  the  wedding  procession  to  the  situation  pre- 
aappoeed  In  the  pamble  of  the  Ten  Virgin*  reqoirea  eluddation. 
'  More  rarely  it  happened,'  says  Nowack  (L  p^  I63X  '  that  a 
proceoion  conducted  the  bride  to  meet  the  bridegroom  a*  h* 
approached  with  lii*  friends  (1  Mao  V") ;  in  the  evening  such 
a  prooeasion  sometimes  took  place  bv  lamp  and  torchlight.  Th« 
explanation  here  anggested  I*  that  the  marriage  took  place  la<~ 
at  night,  and  that  the  bride'a  compaoy  wa*  preparing  to  sally 
forth  to  meet  th*  brldsgioom  on  his  first  qipeataioe.  It  i* 
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however,  pkiutUy  ugued  bjr  Usckie  (Bibl.  Mannat  and 
Ctutonu)  that  the  parable  preeuppoaea  that  this  lUge  ii  nut. 
The  bride,  ha  intera  from  existing  ouatom,  haa  already  been 
conducted  to  her  future  home,  the  bridegroom  haa  aubsequentlr 
withdbrawn  to  the  houae  of  a  relative,  where  be  ia  to  atay  with 
hia  oompaniona  Ull  a  late  hoar ;  meanwhile  the  bride  and  her 
companiona  grow  weary,  and  aleep  falls  upon  them:  until  at 
laat  a  clamour  in  the  street  beialda  the  approach  of  the  torch- 
iUumined  party,  and  within  all  are  rouaed  (o  life  and  excitement. 
'  Before  he  arrivea  tbe  maidens  In  waiting  come  forthwith  lamps 
and  candles  a  abort  diatance  to  light  up  the  entrance  and  do 
honour  to  tbe  bridegroom  and  the  group  of  relatives  and  inti- 
mate friends  around  him.  Theae  paaa  in  to  tbe  final  rejoidiur 
and  the  marriage  supper :  the  othets,  who  have  discharged  their 
duty  in  aaoompanying  mm  to  tin  aoor,  immediately  disperse 
and  the  door  Is  shut 'u>.  126). 

The  marriage  Bnpper,  which  took  place  in  the 
house  of  the  husband,  was  the  great  social  event 
in  the  life  of  a  familjr,  and,  where  the  standing  and 
means  allowed  it,  might  be  planned  on  the  most 
lavish  scale.  In  the  parable  ot  the  Marriajre  of  the 
King's  Son  we  have  an  example  of  boundless  hos- 
pitality, and  also  an  indication  of  the  resentment 
lelt  when  the  invitation  was  slighted  (Mt  22'''*).  A 
difficulty  in  the  parable  has  been  met  by  the  con- 
jecture that  persons  of  hi^h  rank  further  showed 
their  magnificence  by  furnishing  the  invited  guests 
with  festal  robes  (frivjua  yi/uiv).  The  wedding  at 
Cana  of  Galilee  gives  as  a  glimpse  of  the  way  in 
which  the  spirit  of  hospitality  was  exhibited  in 
humbler  homes  (Jn  S"-)-  But,  while  the  same 
spirit  prevailed  throughout  Hebrew  society,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  among  the  poorer  classes  the 
marriage  feast  must  have  oeen  very  different  from 
the  picture  which  at  the  name  naturally  rises 
before  the  imagination.* 

The  scene  at  the  marriage  sapper  is  depicted  with 
some  fulness  of  detail.  Now  (probably  not  in  the 
procession)  the  high-bom  bride  appeared  in  the  full 
splendour  of  her  bridal  arra^  in  a  robe  embroidered 
with  gold  (Ps  45"- Jer  2"),  which  was  gathered 
up  by  a  peculiar  girdle  adorned  with  jewels  (Is  49"), 
and  on  her  head  a  crown.  Prominent  in  honour,  as 
they  had  been  in  service,  were  the  male  friends  of 
the  bridegroom  (uloi  roS  n/i^Cii'os,  Mt  9"),  one  of 
whom  was  charged  with  the  duties  of  a  master  of 
ceremonies  (Jn  2",  cf.  Jn  3").  From  descriptions 
of  later  times  we  can  fill  out  other  spaces  with 
panegyric  and  blessing  uttered  bv  the  company  in 
song  and  speech.  At  the  close  the  bride  was  con- 
ducted by  her  parents  to  the  nuptial  chamber  (cf. 
Jg  15').  Throughout  the  whole  proceedings  it  may 
be  noted,  as  explaining  the  deception  practised  upon 
Jacob,  the  bride  had  remained  veiled  (6n  29").  The 
duty  of  preserving  evidence  of  the  bride's  antennp- 
tial  chastity,  which  was  enforced  in  Dt  22'*'-,  was 
attended  to  as  a  safeguard  against  the  slanders  of 
a  malicious  or  inconstant  husband. 

A  marriage  ceremony,  to  which  proceedings  like 
those  described  are  mere  adjuncts,  is  naturally 
assumed  by  as,  but  the  idea  is  not  to  be  summarily 
imported  mto  early  Hebrew  marria^  We  are 
doubtless  nearer  the  mark  in  regardmg  the  mar- 
riage supper  as  being  in  earl^  times  itself  the 
marriage  ceremony.  Among  primitive  peoples  the 
public  meal  has  a  quasi-sacramental  character ; 
and  it  was  quite  in  narmony  with  this  mode  of 
thouitht  to  look  on  the  feast  of  which  bridegroom 
and  bride  partook  in  company  with  their  friends  as 

*  The  following  reallatio  dascrintiin  by  a  modem  traveller  la  of 
uae  in  thia  connexion :  'He  found  that  the  villagers  of  Schwat- 
el-BIat  were  engaged  In  the  wedding  festivities  of  one  of  the 
young  men  of  the  family.    After  the  reception,  etc.,  a  buge 

S latter,  6  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  tinned  copper,  waa  brought 
1,  on  which  waa  piled  a  mountain  of  boiled  crushed  wheat 
mineled  witli  moraeb  of  boiled  meat.  Wben  thia  bad  been  set 
in  place,  a  dish  of  melted,  clarified  butter  was  poured  over  the 
wheat  until  It  waa  quite  saturated.  Loaves  of  bread  in  the  form 
of  cakes  were  placed  by  the  aide  of  the  platter,  and  the  guests, 
rolling  up  their  iileeves,  proceeded  to  help  themaelvea  with  thdr 
fingers,  and  consumed  the  proviBions,  aa  ia  usual,  in  silence. 
Water  and  soap  were  then  passed  around  to  the  guests,  who 
washed  off  the  remains  of  their  greasy  meal,  after  which  coffee 
>nd  pipes  were  served '(Pol.  £inM.^n(I  Quart.  St.  1388,  p.  204). 


the  rite  by  which  they  were  definitely  placed  upon 
the  conjugal  footine.  The  view  is  supported  bv 
the  fact  that  at  a  late  period  the  feast  was  still 
treated  as  so  essential  a  part  of  the  proceedings 
that  yi/un  stands  eqaally  tor  the  marriage  and  the 
supper  (Mt  22*).  Its  original  significance  would 
thus  have  been  similar  to  that  of  the  eonfarreatio 
— a  mode  of  contracting  marriage  through  a  sacri- 
ficial use  of  bread  anciently  practised  in  Itome.  It 
was,  however,  inevitable  that  in  course  of  time  a 
more  definite  rite  should  be  instituted.  The  most 
natural  occasion  might  seem  to  be  the  point  at 
which  the  bridegroom  came  to  fetch  the  bnde  from 
her  parents,  but  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
matter  was  stiU  in  suspense  so  long  as  her  parents,, 
who  accompanied  her  to  the  feast,  were  at  msr  side. 
The  act  upon  which  attention  would  readily  fasten 
as  the  decisive  and  uniting  act  was  the  leading  of 
the  bride  to  her  '  chamber,  which  in  the  old  period 
was  a  tent  specially  erected  for  the  weddea  pair. 
The  central  importance  of  this  act  is  further  attested 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  chamber  (n^n)  supplied 
a  name  for  marriage — ^marriage  being  described,  as 
it  were,  as  'the  tenting'  ( Wellnausen,  op.  eU.  p.  444). 
Out  of  this  other  acts  would  as  naturally  aevelop 
to  form  a  kind  of  ritoal.  From  a  hint  in  Mai  2  it  is 
supposed  that  the  pair  entered  into  a  solemn  cove- 
nant, and  it  is  also  probable  that  the  good  wishei 
of  the  company  came  to  be  crystalliz^  into  defi- 
nite benedictions  craving  prosperity  and  posterity. 
After  the  Exile  the  '  covenant '  was  embodied  in 
a  written  contract  (To  7"  ffuyypaipii,  njwj). 

This  aomewhat  oonjectoral  account  of  the  andent  marriage 
ceremony  would  have  an  iinportant  addition  oould  we  follow 
Hackle  in  interpreting  Pa  19°  in  the  light  of  modem  custom. 
'  At  a  Jewish  wedding,'  he  says,  '  the  moat  intereating  featnre 
Is  the  canopy  under  which  the  bridegroom  and  bride  sit  or  stand 
during  the  ceremony.  It  is  erected  in  tbe  court  or  large  room 
of  the  hoose  where  the  guests  are  assembled,  and  It  is  mads  of 
palm  branohes  and  embroidered  doth.  It  is  suggestive  of  tbe 
dome  sometimes  seen  above  pulpits,  and  gives  to  the  wedding 
tbe  appearance  of  a  coronation. . . .  The  aigntof  the  robed  bride- 
groom issuing  from  tbe  canopy  (tabemade)  and  reoetving  the 
congratulations  of  bis  friends  suggested  the  simile  of  the  sunrise 
in  Ps  19>'  (p.  123).  But  in  early  times  the  humA  would 
seem  to  have  been  an  sctual  tent  (cf.  Jl  2><X  aina  the  canopy 
described  by  Hackle  (a  picture  of  which  Is  given  In  Boden- 
schats,  Kireh.  Ver/tu.  iv.  p.  126}  is  doubtlasi  a  late  ornamental 
srection  evolved  from  the  old  bndal  tent. 

The  wedding  festlTities  which  followed  wera 
long  dra^vn  out.  In  ancient  times,  as  still  among 
the  fellaheen  of  Syria,  the  usual  period  for  the 
rejoicings  was  a  week  (Jg  7).  Feasting,  music, 
and  dancing,  such  as  celebrated  the  return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  were  the  staple  of  the  festivities 
of  the  season,  and  we  hear  of  the  exercise  of 
the  wits  by  riddles  and  wagers  {ib.).  The  ex- 
pense must  have  pressed  somewhat  heavily  on 
the  humbler  folk — the  more  so  that  a  marriage 
seems  to  have  been  treated  as  a  festival  for  the 
commnnitv,  and  more  than  one  thrifty  saw  in  Pr 
may  well  have  been  suggested  by  an  extravagance 
that  injured  the  guest  with  the  host.  It  is  proK 
able  that  then  as  now  some  contribution  towards 
the  cost  was  made  in  the  case  of  peasant  marriages 
by  the  guests  themselves  (Tristram,  p.  93). 

One  of  the  moat  important  contributions  to  this  subject  is 
the  description  of  the  marriage  rejoidngs  of  the  Palestinian 
fellaheen  m  an  article  on  the  Syrian  threshing-sledge  by  Dr. 
J.  a.  Wetzstein  (Zeittehr\ft  filr  StAnologie,  Bd.  v.  ISTS,  p. 
287  fl.).  Tbe  following  are  the  piindpal  points.  During  th' 
seven  days  following  the  wedding  the  young  couple  are  treated 
by  the  villagers  as  king  and  queen ;  the  threshing-floor,  where 
they  are  married,  is  tndr  court;  and  the  threshing-aledge  Is 
their  throne.  March  is  tbe  favotu^te  month.  The  moat  pro- 
minent inddente  of  the  wedding-day  are  the  sword-dance  of 
the  bride,  and  the  great  feast.  On  the  following  day  they  hold 
a  reception,  being  greeted  first  . by  the  best-man  (wolr),  then 
by  tbe  Mends  of  the  bridegroom  (.tebdb  el-'arWi  Then  the 
sledge  is  transported  on  stalwart  shoulders,  with  ainging  ot 
martial  or  erotto  songa,  to  the  threshing-floor.  Here  a  stage 
or  scaffolding  some  two  ells  high  is  erected,  and  on  this  the 
aledge  ia  placed  and  covered  over  with  a  gail.v-coloured  cania* 
on  which  two  embroidered  cushions  are  planted.  On  this  with 
all  pomp  the  husband  and  wife  are  enthroned.   A  tribunal  la 
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then  Mt  up,  whose  biatnns  Is  to  uoertaln  tb»t  th(  murbtm 
hm  been  oooininnntwl  (Dt  Bi»«X  The  tribtinal  betng  MtliflM, 
then  follow  J«nniiiy  and  ainciiir,  the  (Upls  of  the  fooK  belns 
pimlM  ot  the  fnusat  of  the  newlj  wedded  pair  (of.  Cft  t-f). 
Ot  HM  toDow,  which  begin  on  the  lint  day  in  the  morning,  on 
the  eoooeeding  dayi  •hortly  Iwfora  noon,  and  laet  late  into  the 
night.  During  the  whole  weak  thdr  majeitlea  wear  their  tMtal 
clothe*,  do  not  work,  and  merely  look  on  at  the  gKX*— except 
that  now  and  again  the  queen  jobia  in  a  daac  >  Iha  expeniea 
are  borne  by  the  triendi  ot  the  bridegroom  eked  out  by  line*. 
The  praoeedinga  and  with  a  nipper,  and  the  degtadatfcm  of  the 
Ung  to  hi*  proper  lank.  'The  featal  mgnlation*  ar*  annulled, 
the  Joke*  become  rougher,  and  acaraaly  ii  the  meal  orer  when  a 
pair  of  hand*  amear  the  kug**  tioe  from  •  dung.lieap '  (p.  288). 

iv.  Thk  Moral  Bubvbbsion  of  Marriaqk.— 
JLdnlteiy  falls  to  be  considered  here  as  the  practice 
snbvernve  of  the  institntion  of  marriage  (Old  Eng. 
a&ic-bryee.  Germ.  E/ubrucA). 

0'?>u  « adultery'  (Jer  13",  Ezk  23"),  verb  w  Qal 
and  PL  (Ex  20><  Dt  6>*  etc) ;  fMxtia  (Jn  8*),  and  of 
the  same  group  >imx^  (Lk  18"),  /iotx«i^  (MtS*'), 
/MtYciirAu  (Mt  <P*).  ^x<>^'  (2  P  2"). 

The  biblioal  conception  of  adultery  is  often  ez- 
pressed  bT  saying  that,  as  in  Roman  law,  a  woman 
oonld  violate  on^  her  own  marriage,  a  man  only 
that  of  another.  In  other  words,  an  unchaste  bride 
was  guilty  of  adultery,  an  unchaste  husband  was 
guilty  of  it  only  if  he  sinned  along  with  the  bride  of 
another.  If  in  certain  cases  the  law  took  cognizanoe 
of  «  husband's  licentiousness,  it  was  because  it  in- 
vdved  infringement  of  property  rights,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  claim  for  damages  (Ex  221*,  Dt  22"). 

At  a  certain  stage  of  social  evolution,  adultery 
is  commonly  regarded  as  an  injury  which  a  hus- 
band is  entitled  to  avenge  by  slaying  the  culprits ; 
and  when  important  powers  of  the  family  come 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  nation,  it  often  happens 
that  the  death-penalty  continues  to  be  attached, 
at  least  in  theory,  to  the  capital  sexual  crime 
{¥oet,  Studi«tt,  f.  353 e.).  To  this  generaUzation 
of  the  sociologist  the  history  of  adultery  among 
the  Hebrews  closely  corresponds.  According  to 
the  tradition  the  unfaithful  wife  was  in  old  times 
put  to  death  (by  burning,  Gn  SS**),  and,  alike 
from  the  character  of  the  people  and  the  duties 
anciently  assigned  to  the  Goel,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  wrong  was  one  which  was  held  to  invite 
and  justify  the  extreme  of  vengeance.  The  legis- 
lation confirmed  the  estimate  of  its  enormity 
— the  Decalogue  condemns  both  the  overt  act 
and  the  lawless  desire  in  which  it  originates  (Ex 
SO"-'*),  and  the  prohilntion  is  solemnly  repeated 
in  the  later  legislation,  and  supported  by  the 
sanction  of  capital  punishment.  The  mode  of 
execution  varied  with  the  standing  of  the  woman : 
a  guilty  wife  was  to  be  put  to  death,  i.e.  stran^rled, 
along  wth  her  paramour  (Dt  22";  cf.  Lv  20"), 
while  a  betrothed  woman  who  shoidd  be  seduced 
was  to  be  stoned  (v.**).  If,  however,  the  betrothed 
woman  was  seduced  in  circumstances  suggesting 
that  she  had  been  nolated,  the  man  only  was  to 
be  executed :  she  received  the  benefit  of  tne  doubt 
^v.eS') ;  if  she  was  a  bondmaid,  the  culprit  escaped 
with  a  gaUt-oU'ering  (Lv  lO"-)).  In  the  'case  of 
a  priest^  daughter,  the  punishment  of  sexual  im- 
morality was  death  by  burning  (Lv  21').  The 
same  high  ground  is  taken  by  Ezekiel,  who 
threatens  the  adulterer  with  death  (18"). 

It  must  be  added  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  capital  penalty  was  actually  inflicted  in  his- 
torical times.  In  late  Jewish  practice  the  penalties 
were  merely  divorce,  with  the  wife's  forfeiture  of 
her  dowry  (Bodenschatz,  Kirch.  Verfass.  iv.  p. 
164) ;  and  a  long  tract  of  earlier  practice  is  dis- 
posed of  by  Lightfoot,  who  remarks :  '  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  have  anywhere,  in  the  Jewish 
Pandect,  met  with  an  example  of  a  wife  punished 
for  adultery  with  death '  {Hor.  Heb.  (ul  Mat.  19«). 
The  NT  evidence  is  to  the  same  eil'ect.  In  His 
references  to  the  subject  (Mt  5"  etc.)  Jesus  im- 
plies that  it  simply  entailed  divorce.  The  reason 
VOL.  in. — 18 


given  for  Joseph's  purpose  to  put  away  his  be- 
trothed wife  privily  is  that  he  was  a  just  man — 
a  reason  which  could  hardly  have  been  given  it 
he  had  been  frustrating  the  recognized  operation 
of  the  law,  and  saving  Maiy  from  the  usual  death 
by  stoning  (Mt  l").  The  weightiest  evidence  on 
the  other  side  is  derived  from  the  narrative  of 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery  (Jn  S*"").  From 
the  reference  to  stoning  it  might  be  inferred  that 
her  status  was  that  of  a  betrothed  woman,  and 
the  implication  of  the  narrative  seems  to  be  that 
there  was  but  a  step  between  her  and  death.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  Jesus  was 
surrounded  by  enemies  who  laboured  to  entangle 
Him  in  His  talk— esp.  to  bring  Him  into  collision 
with  Moses ;  and  the  plot  in  this  instance  doubt- 
less was  to  'put  Him  in  the  dilemma  of  either 
declaring  for  the  revival  of  a  practice  which  had 
already  become  obsolete,  or  of  giving  His  sanction 
to  the  apparent  infraction  of  the  law  which  the 
substitution  of  divorce  involved'  (art.  'Adultery,' 
Kitto,  Bib.  Cyd. ).  At  all  events,  the  reply  of  Jesus 
supported  the  abrogation  of  the  law :  until  judaws 
were  found,  themselves  innocent  as  tried  by  His 
own  heart-searching  test,  the  title  was  wanting 
to  execute  the  law  of  Moses  (v.^).  Nor  do  the 
historical  records  of  the  pre-Christian  period  supply 
any  evidence  of  the  operation  of  the  law  in  the 
exaction  of  the  death -penalty.  On  the  contruy, 
the  prophetical  writings  imply  that  there  was 
widespread  guilt  and  widespread  immunity.  If 
the  story  m  Hosea  be  accepted,  as  by  most 
modems,  as  •  real  histoiy,  and  as  implymg  the 
post-nuptial  fall  of  the  prophet's  wife,  it  would 
follow  that  in  the  8th  cent,  the  law  not  only  did  not 
inflict  capital  punishment,  but  did  not  even  (as 
later)  insist  on  divorce.  In  spite  of  the  legal  enact- 
ments, then,  it  may  be  assumed  that  (^th  was 
not  actually  inflicted,  and  that  it  was  deemed 
that  the  hnsband  was  sufficiently  protected  \sj  his 
right  of  divorce,  the  woman  suniciently  punished 
by  loss  of  status  and  property,  while  the  adulterer 
might  be  mulcted  in  oamages. 

In  OT  it  is  sought  to  intenmfy  the  moral  senti- 
ment on  the  subject  by  picturing  the  miserable 
disguises  and  subterfuges  of  the  adulterer,  and  by 
dwelling  on  the  risks  to  which  he  was  exposed — 
as  degrtulation  (Pr  2"),  poverty  (6"),  and  the  strokes 
of  unbridled  vengeance  (S'-").  In  NT  (1  Co  6») 
the  sin  is  declared  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with 
a  Christian  standing,  and  to  entail  exclusion  from 
the  eternal  kingdom  (1  Co  6'). 

A  charge  of  adultery  was  ordinarily  substan- 
tiated at  a  formal  trial.  The  reason  for  this,  when 
the  death-penalty  was  no  longer  inflicted,  was  at 
least  partfy  connected  with  money.  A  huslwnd 
could  oivoice  his  wife  on  rispicion,  but  if  he  did 
not  prove  his  case  she  retained  the  'dowry.'  It 
lay,  nowever,  in  the  character  of  the  crime  that 
it  was  often  impossible  to  prove  guilt  according 
to  the  ordinary  canons  of  evidence,  and  to  meet 
this  difficulty  P  provides  that  a  suspected  woman 
shall  submit  to  trial  by  ordeal  (Na  6>>-"). 

The  particulan  of  the  remarkable  enactment  of  the  ocdeal 
of  the  waters  of  bitterness  are  a*  follow* : — 

(1)  The  trial  takes  place  when  a  husband  fonn*  a  (oipidon, 

founded  or  unfounded,  of  hi*  wife'*  chastity  (tt.U'M). 

(2)  The  prooedure  I*  that  he  bring*  bis  wife  to  the  priest, 
along  with  a  sacrificial  gilt  of  barley-mnl  (v.!*^  >  the  priest 

'9  ncr  '  before  the  Lord '  (r.l>),  loosens  her  hair  (v.l^  places 
her  hand  the  meal^offering  (v.^,  and  stands  before  her 
dintr  an  earthen  ressel  which  contains  a  potion  of  holy  wMter 
aprinkled  with  dust  from  the  floor  of  the  tabernacle  (v.17)l  He 
then  seta  q>art  the  potion  to  it*  Judicial  use — declaring  thar 
if  she  be  innocent  it  will  not  injure  her.  If  guUty  It  will  cause 
her  belly  to  swell  and  her  thigh  to  shrink  (v.O).  The  woman 


potK 

her  the  water  to'drink  (v.ae). 

(3)  The  issue  is  a  Judgment  of  condemnation  or  acquittal.  It 
guilty,  she  is  smitten  with  the  tlireatened  diseases  (usually  sup. 
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poaed  to  lodude  dropay,  Joa.  AtU.  iii.  xL  6),  and  ii  ifaoDned  u 
Mcuraad  (v.ST) ;  U  innocent,  >ba  haa  tbe  companaation  o(  acain 
beoominc  a  r  other  (v.ia). 

In  the  ordeal  of  the  bitter  waters  (so  called  as 
the  instnunent  of  a  curse)  we  have  doubtless 
an  ancient  custom  surviving  in  a  modified  form, 
and  amended  in  the  interests  of  eood  sense  and 
humanity.  Similar  practices  have  been  discovered 
among  other  peoples,  e.g.  in  Sierra  Leone  and 
Uppci  Guinea,  and,  according  to  various  authori- 
ties, in  the  African  practice  it  is  common  to 
employ  a  deadly  poison,  when  the  accused  may 
hope  to  escape  only  by  the  accident  of  vomiting,  or 
by  tbe  surreptitious  use  of  an  antidote.  In  the  OT 
legislation,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  was  not 
prejudged  against  the  accused  ;  the  ingredients  of 
the  potion  were  innocuous,  and  reliance  was  plsuied 
on  exposure  through  divine  intervention.  That 
the  ordeal  was  at  least  occasionally  efficacious  in 
revealing  guilt  through  the  workings  of  fear  and 
an  accusmg  conscience,  need  not  be  doubted. 

From  the  long  persistence  in  Christendom  of  the 
Judicium  Dei  in  various  forms  (judicium  ignis, 
aquse,  panis  adjurati,  etc),  the  last  trace  of  -which 
only  diRappeared  in  the  18th  century,  it  may  be 
surmised  that  the  ordeal  appeals  strongly  to 
human  nature.  But  among  the  Jews  as  among 
the  Christians,  experience  bred  doubts  as  to  its 
trustworthiness.  Sometimes  the  curse  failed  to 
operate,  and  that  although  the  guilt  was  morally 
certain,  or  was  established  by  later  discoveries. 
Of  such  miscarriages  of  justice  two  explanations 
were  offered.  God,  it  might  be  said,  stayed  His 
hand  because  adultery  had  become  so  common 
among  the  accusing  hnsbands  that  they  had  lost 
all  claim  to  justice  as  against  their  wives.* 
Another  reason  was  discovered  in  the  doctrine  of 
'  merits,'  and  it  was  snggested  that,  on  the  ground 
of  other  good  deeds,  tne  woman  might,  if  not 
altogether  escape,  at  least  have  the  punishment 
deferred.  But  at  all  events  it  was  no  longer 
relied  upon,  and  so  natnially  fell  into  disuse. 

V.  The  Legal  Dissolxttion  of  Marriage.— 
Divorce  (Old  Eng.  hiw-gedalet,  ■forlaeton,  Germ. 
Ekacheiaung)  is  expressed  in  Heb.  and  Gr.  by  a 
number  of  words  embodying  tbe  idea  of  dismissal 
or  separation.  The  usual  Ueb.  verb  is  '  to  send 
away,'  LXX  HarurriXXta  (Dt  22»,  Jer  3>),  and  for 
the  practice  of  divorce  nW  is  once  used  (Mai  2") ; 
in  the  later  books  tec,  occurs  in  Uiph.  (*  make  to  go 
forth,'  Ezr  lO*-  •»).  A  divorced  woman  is  nyi-u  « 
(Lv  iV,  Ezk  44*>).  The  bUl  of  divorce  (Old  Eng. 
kiv-gedah*  b6k,  later  '  book  of  forsaking ')  is 
n(i'-)f  (Ot  24').  In  classical  Greek  the  legal  terms 
are  ixoriiixtviax,  irmro/aHj  (of  the  man),  driXet^it 
(usually  of  the  woman).  In  the  Greek  of  NT 
their  place  is  taken  by  three  verbs:  (1)  droX^r, 
used  thronghont  tbe  Synopt  (Mt  1"  fi^*>,  Mk 
10>-«,  Lk  16");  (2)  i<t>U»ai,  which  with  St  Paul 
describes  the  action  either  of  bnsband  or  wife  in 

Sromotiiu;  divorce  (1  Co  7"*  cf .  Rev  2*),  but  in 
ynopt.  has  the  meanmg  of  'leaving'  a  wife  at 
death  to  another  (Mt  22^) ;  (3)  Y<'p<i'«v,  xcpT'o^^a', 
'  to  separate,  depart,'  then  Vei.  sc/teiden)  to  ter- 
minate a  marriage  nnion  (1  Co  7***  In  Uie 
translation  of  those  terms,  both  AT  and  RV  are 
timid  about  using  '  divorce,'  and  prefer  the  vaguer 
phrases  of  'pnttmg  away'  {iroKitir)  and  'depart' 
(xw/H'i'«7),  the  explanation  of  which  is  to  be 
sought  in  a  desire  partly  to  mark  the  fact  that 
ancient  and  modem  divorce  are  on  a  difierent  laail 
footing,  partly  to  avoid  prejudicing  tbe  much  dis- 
puted question  as  to  the  dissolubility  of  marriage. 

*  *  After  that  adultenn  multiplied,  the  Utter  mten  ceaaed, 
and  B.  Jochanan  Saccai  abolished  their  uae  aoaordiag  to  Hoa 
I  irill  not  puniah  your  daughten  when  they  commit 
whoredom,  for  they  themaelvea  go  apart,'  eta — *"■*■"».  Sota, 
eafh  9,  Surenhaaliia,  lU.  p.  Z8L 


The  Jewish  law  of  divorce  has  a  long  histoir, 
beginning  with  the  early  period  in  which  the  right 
of  '  putting  away '  a  wife  appears  as  the  traditional 
prerogative  of  the  husband,  then  passing  into  the 
stage  in  which  the  exercise  of  the  right  was  at 
least  impeded  by  prophetic  protest  ana  le^slative 
enactment,  and  ending  with  the  effective  protec- 
tion of  the  wife's  position,  alike  by  the  Talmndic 
jurisprudence  and  the  ethics  of  the  Giospel. 

That  the  power  of  divorce  should  have  been 
anciently  regarded  as  a  traditional  right  was  in 
harmony  with  the  general  ideas  and  practice  of 
the  time  in  regard  to  woman's  status.  When 
compensation  was  given  to  the  wife's  relatives  it 
was  natural  to  regard  her  under  the  point  of  view 
of  property,  and  the  notion  of  property  involves 
liberty  to  alienate  it.  In  heathen  Arabia  the 
continuance  of  a  marriage  depended  on  the  hus- 
band's pleasure,  and  Mohammed  was  content  to 
leave  matters  on  the  old  footing  (Wellhausen, 
Gott.  Naek.  1893,  p.  452  £).  The  old  Hebrew 
practice,  perhaps  also  the  very  procedure,  is  ex- 
emplified in  Abraham's  dismiBBal  of  Hagar  (6n 
21»).  From  the  action  of  Saul  (1  S  25^)  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  wife's  father  had  also  power 
to  dissolve  a  marriage,  but  the  transference  of 
Michal  to  another  husband  by  paternal  authority 
evidently  has  the  aspect  of  an  outrage. 

The  Dent,  code  acknowledged  the  hnsbaad's 
right  of  divorce,  but  guarded  against  its  abuse. 
To  prevent  so  important  a  step  being  taken  in  the 
heat  of  passion,  it  required  bim  deliberately  to 
write  her  'a  bill  of  divorcement' (24').  Another 
check  was  imposed  npon  impulsive  action  by  the 
provision  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the  separa- 
tion should  be  final — if,  that  is,  the  divorced  woman 
should  marry  a  second  time,  and  should  later  on 
be  again  free  to  marry  (vv.*>*).  That  thi»  was  an 
innovation  may  be  mferred  from  the  story  of 
Hosea  (Nowack,  Arch.  i.  p.  347).  The  purely  arbi- 
trary exercise  of  the  prerogative  was  discouraged 
by  assuming  that  there  was  some  solid  ground  of 
resentment — 'that  she  finds  no  favour  in  his  eyes 
because  he  hath  found  some  nnseemly  thing  in 
her'  (v.',  see  below).  In  certain  cases,  again,  the 
right  of  divorce  was  forfeited  by  misconduct.  The 
husband  who  falsely  charged  Lis  wife  with  ante- 
nuptial fomicationj[22'*'''),  and  the  raviaher  of  a 
betrothed  virgin  (22"' "),  were  bound  in  perpetuity 
by  the  marriage  tie.  In  the  school  of  the  prophets 
the  higher  conception  of  woman's  ebums,  whieb 
has  some  expression  in  Dt,  found  more  definite 
utterance.  'The  germ  of  the  Dent,  reforms,  and  of 
greater  than  these,  was  contained  in  J  (Gn  2'*''*). 
which  in  the  narrative  of  the  Creation  had  described 
the  bnsband  as  knit  to  the  wife  in  the  most 
intimate  union.  It  is,  however,  in  Blal  that  the 
prophetic  spirit  definitely  breaks  with  estaUiahed 
custom,  and  declares  without  qualificatioD  thai 
God  hateth  divorce  (2>*).  God's  disregard  of  the 
sacrifices  is  due,  he  teaches,  to  His  wrath  at  men's 
treacherous  dealing  with  the  wife  of  their  youth 
(v.'').  In  the  period  following  the  Exile  it  would 
seem  that  divorce  had  become  very  oonunon ;  doubt- 
less the  divorce  of  strange  women  required  by  Ezra 
(9.  10)  had  reacted  npon  the  general  practice,  and 
had  retarded  and  even  set  back  the  movement 
carried  forward  by  the  prophets. 

In  the  succeeding  period  interest  centred  in  the 

auestion  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  Dent,  oon- 
ition  justifying  divorce,  and  the  vagueness  of  the 
language  in  which  the  wife's  oflfence  was  desoibed 
gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  famous  of  rabbinical 
controversies:  What  was  the  'nnseendy  thing' 
(i^'j  nrai,  'i^-  '  nakedness  of  a  thing,'  LXa  Agxintor 
vf>ayiui)i  The  account  of  the  dispute  is  given  at 
follows  in  the  Mishna  {Giffin  ix.  10) : — 
■The  aobodi  o(  at—"—-'  aqti^  "NooM  dM 
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onlen  then  dull  have  been  (oand  in  her  some  nndhaiUtjr  C^T\ 
nnj!  'tL  thine  or  matter  of  nmkednen'X  (inoe  tt  It  written, 
Becaiue  he  hath  found  the  tutkedneu  of  a  tiling  mip)  In 
ber  " ;  the  Khool  of  HUIel  aaya,  "  Even  if  she  shidl  have  burned 
bit  food  in  ooolring,  since  It  is  written.  Because  he  bath  found 
In  her  the  nakedness  o(  a  thing  "  (<.<.  anything) ;  B.  Akiba  Bays, 
"  Even  if  be  find  another  (airer  than  she,  as  It  la  written.  If 
she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes."'  As  Indicated  in  this  passage, 
the  latitudinarian  view  was  adopted  on  the  ground  that  tne 
Eovmiing  principle  is  laid  down  in  the  opening  clause  *  if  she 
find  no  favour  in  his  ejes,'  and  It  was  also  supported  by  refei^ 
ncc  to  v.>,  where  it  is  implied  Uiat  a  second  husband  will  also 
divorce  the  woman  if  he  liate  her.  The  emphasis  was  also  laid 
on  '  matter '  rather  than  on  '  nnseem];jr,'  thereby  suggesting  that 
the  unseemliness  might  appear  in  various  matters.  The  school 
of  Shanunai  treated  the  second  clause  as  the  significant  one, 
and  emphasized '  unseemly,'  which  they  interpreted  as  meaning 
immorail  or  at  least  indecent  conduct.  The  opinion  of  Blllel 
was  geneially  adopted  as  the  true  representation  of  the  state 
of  the  law  ('dedslo  Juxca  scholam  HUlelis,'  Maimon.  in  loo.\ 
although  it  Is  to  be  remembered  that  many  who  endorsed  the 
position  as  jurists oondemned  it  es  moralists.  'Over  him  who 
divorcee  the  wife  of  his  youth,'  said  R.  Eleasar, '  even  the  altar 
of  Ood  sheds  tears'  (Amram,  J*wi>h  Laa  of  iXtwrM,  p.  87). 
That  *  the  unseemly  thing'  was  not  a  euphemism  for  unohastity 
may  be  confidently  assumed  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Dt  pre- 
scribes the  capital  punishment  for  adultery.  But  recent  scholar- 
ship at  least  agrees  with  Stiammai  in  confining  it  to  the  region 
of  unmodest  or  indecent  bebaviour  (Driver,  in  foe.). 

Upon  this  vexed  question  of  the  schools  the 
jud^ent  of  Jesus  was  eagerly  sought  (Mt  \^*, 
Mk  10'*>'),  and  in  view  of  the  great  practical  im- 
portance of  the  subject  it  was  even  spontaneously 
given  (Mt  S"-",  Lk  16").  Our  Lord  decreed  in 
favour  of  the  rigorous  view,  and  indeed  disallowed 
any  ground  of  divorce,  with  the  probable  excep- 
tion of  adultery.  He  does  not,  it  is  tme,  base  this  on 
His  interpretation  of  'the  unseemly  thing';  on 
the  contrary,  He  grants  that  the  Mosaic  law  gave 
some  latitude  in  the  matter  of  divorce,  and  goes 
on  to  reform  the  law  so  as  to  bring  it  into  con- 
formity with  the  older  ideal  (Gn  2**),  or  the  original 
purpose  of  God.  But  did  Jesus  allow  even  adultery 
to  be  a  valid  ground  of  divorce^  A  negative 
answer  is  g^ven  m>m  onposite  quarten.  The  Rom. 
Cath.  Church,  aa  is  well  Known,  is  committed  to  the 
position  that  adultery  does  not  justify  the  total 
dissolution  of  a  marriage  (quoad  vinculum)  between 
two  Christians,  but  only  separation  from  '  bed 
and  board,"  and  some  modem  German  critics 
have  supported  this  contention  aa  at  least  corre- 
sponding to  the  teaching  and  intention  of  Christ. 
This  view,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  without 
foundation,  while  yet  regard  for  the  accepted 
canons  of  NT  criticism  praolodes  the  claim  that 
it  has  been  established. 

A  presumption  that  Jenu  intended  to  prohibit  divorce  In  all 
oases  is  created  by  the  following  oonsldecations  ^-(l)  In  two 
psssngcs  of  the  Oospels  it  Is  stated  witliout  reservation  that 
'  be  vnio  putteth  away  his  vrife  and  marrieth  anotheroommitteth 
adultery '(Lk  of.  Mk  VfX\  and  the  Pauline  report  of  our 
Lord's  teaching  on  the  nbjcot  0  Oo  T'*'")  Is  similarly  un- 
qualified ;  (2)  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Christ's  general 
teanhing  to  suppose  that  Be  Inoolcated  towards  the  erring  one 
otter  constancy  in  love  and  forgiveness  unto  seventy  times 
seven.  The  Book  of  Hosea,  it  may  be  added,  shows  the  possi- 
bility of  a  lore  which  feels  that  the  bond  which  binds  a  husband 
to  area  a  faithless  wife  Is  indissoluble.  But  the  force  of  this 
■niins  to  be  dissipated  by  the  taot  that  Jesus  actually  admitted 
the  exception  In  the  proviso,  *  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornica- 
tion '  t  (Mt  S"  W).  'aa  objection  is  met  in  two  ways.  (1)  The 
Bom.  Oath,  theologians  deny  that  the  punishment  contemplated 
was  mors  than  a  separation,  and  urge  in  proof  that  the  woman 
who  Is  put  away  commits  adultery  If  she  marries  another. 
I.'  (lie  union  was  really  dissolved,  it  Is  argued,  there  could  be 
sa  allegation  of  adulteiy.  But  these  statements  rest  on  erro- 


*  'If  any  one  saith  that  the  Church  has  erred  in  that  she 
hath  taaght  and  doth  teach,  in  accordance  with  the  evangelical 
and  apostolical  doctrine,  that  the  bond  of  matrimony  cannot  be 
dissolved  on  aooount  of  the  adulteiy  of  one  of  the  married 
parties ;  and  that  both,  or  even  the  innocent  one  who  gave  not 
occasion  to  the  adultery,  can  not  contract  another  marriage 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  other ;  and  that  he  is  guilty  of 
•dultoy  who,  having  put  away  the  adulteress,  snail  take 
another  wife,  as  also  she  who,  baring  put  away  the  adulterer, 
shall  take  another  husband,  let  him  be  anathema'  (Ctuions  ana 
Dtenm  t}  tht  Council     Trmt,  De  Sacr.  Hatri.,  Can.  vii.). 

t  It  has  been  held  by  some  critics  that  as  the  word  used  it 
wftiim,  the  justification  of  divorce  here  admitted  wst  ante- 
m^Ual  toralaation ;  but  of.  Welat-Heysr,  ^n  toe. 


neoot  exegesis.  The  verb  inltiiit  was  a  recognised  Hellenlstlo 
term  for  Avorce,  and  could  not  convey  to  the  ear^  (Christians 
the  modified  oonoeption  of  a  separation.  Further,  it  is  not  cer 
tain  that  according  to  this  passage  Christ  taught  that  a  man 
committed  adultery  by  marrying  a  divorced  guilty  wife,  and  con- 
sequently it  may  be  held  that  in  ber  case  at  lean  the  marriage 
was  reguded  as  annulled  by  divorce.*  (2)  Instead  of  explaining 
away  the  exception,  Bleek,  Keim,  and  others  have  denied  the 
genuineness  of  the  clause  specifying  it,  and  this  on  the  ground 
uiat  the  original  imqualifled  statement  of  Jesus  was  felt  to  be 
a  stumbling-Dlock,  and  that  the  exception  ('saving  for  the  oanse 
of  fornication ')  crept  into  the  traditional  report  as  a  oonoesaion 
to  the  realities  of  social  life.  In  support  of  the  genuineness  it 
Is  pointed  out  that  the  USS  indicate  no  uncertainty  as  to  the 
reuability  of  the  text  in  Ht  j  while  the  absence  of  the  exception 
from  the  parallel  pssssgc  in  Hk  and  Lk  is  explained  either  by 


saying  that  it  was  taken  tor  granted  (Meyer),  or  by  recalling 
wkt  the  law  already  provided  for  the  punishment  of  adultery 
(Scbegg).  Tet  anotner  suggestion  It  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
which  was  originally  comparatively  lenient,  eventually  witlidrew 
the  single  concession  which  had  been  mads  (Hug,  quoted  in 
Weiss-Meyer,  in  fo&X  The  question  at  issue  must  eventually 
be  settled  in  the  light  of  a  general  theonr  as  to  the  trastworthi- 
ness  of  the  SynopUc  report  of  our  Lord's  sayings,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Synoptic  divergencies ;  and  it  must  be  added 
that  this  particular  instance  does  not  materially  strengthen  the 
evidence  that  the  oral  tradiUon  tetioudy  modifled  the  sayings 
of  our  Lord  (on  this  subjsct  oL  Bruce,  Kingdom  tf  God,  Orit. 
Introd.). 

Among  Protesttmt  writers  the  more  urgent 
question  has  been  whether,  consistently  with 
tne  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  divorce 
may  be  sought  on  other  grounds  than  adultery ; 
and  the  laxer  modem  practice  has  usually  been 
justified  as  an  extended  application  of  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  words  ascribed  to  Jesus. 

The  vrima  /ocis  sense  of  the  relative  passages  in  the  Oospels 
(Ht  &»  19^)  certainly  is  tbat  Jesus  permitted  divorce  on  one 
ground  only,  though  the  precise  bearing  of  Hit  nferenoes  to 
reumrriage  presents  consiaerable  difficulties,  t  Are  we  then  to 
describe  a  s}-stem  of  law  which  has  multiplied  grounds  of 
divorce  as  openly  defiant  of  the  mind  of  Christ?  To  ttiis  it  It 
replied  in  the  first  place  that  the  apostolic  teaching  sanctioned 
further  extension.  Tlie  reference  Is  to  what  Roman  CMholics  call 
'the  Pauline  privilege'  (1  Co  T'SH),  according  to  which  if  a 
Christian  husband  or  wife  is  deeerted  by  bis  or  ber  consort- 
being  an  unbeliever,  the  former  Is  declared  to  be  no  longer 
under  bondage, {.«.  free  to  marn  again.  In  the  second  place,  it 
is  contended  that  in  this  case  Jesus,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
states  a  principle  under  the  form  of  a  particular  instance,  and 
tbat  other  instances  are  to  be  allowed  which  can  be  shown  to 
embody  the  same  principle.  1  And  certainly  it  must  be  granted 
in  general  that  the  Christian  morality  d(>BS  not  consist  of  a 
cast-iron  system  of  laws,  but  rather  of  germinal  principles 
which  entail  the  labour  and  responsibility  of  thinking  out  to  air 
inmost  significance  and  Judging  as  to  their  proper  application. 
In  the  evangelical  precept  the  spirit  oounts  for  more  than  the 
letter.  If,  therefore,  we  assume  that  Jesus  allowed  divorce  at 
all,  which  is  the  most  doubtful  point  in  the  argument,  it  Is 
quite  legitimate  to  extend  the  exception  to  cases  involving  a 


*  Theweaknessof  the  exegetical  argument  It  obviooslr  felt  by 
a  recent  Rom.  (3ath.  writer,  who,  after  admitting  the  reaU^of  the 
dllflculty,  and  pleading  that  the  passsge  be  Interpreted  In  the 
light  of  the  clearer  Scriptures,  remarks  that  the  matter  affords 
a  good  instance  of  the  Impossibility  of  arriving  at  any  assured 
interpretation  of  Scripture  except  m  the  light  a  the  trsditional 
teaching  of  the  (JatboucOhurob (Hunter,  Av"*-  Z'Aso2oay,{gU)i 

t  As  rsgards  remarrisge,  the  main  axegetieal  difficulty  is 
to  know  whetlier  the  porase,  'wbctoerer  marrieth  her  tliat 
is  put  away  committeth  adultery '  (Mt  6>*),  prohibits  tht  re- 
marriage of  every  divorced  woman,  or  only  that  of  a  womaa 
who  has  been  unlawfully  divorced.  The  laraer  view,  supported 
by  Weiss-Meyer  and  Ajford  (who  translataa  'her  when  put 
away '),  is  the  natural  one,  though  it  has  the curionsoonseqnenoe 
that  an  innocent  wife  is,  but  ajruilty  wife  is  not,  prohibited  from 
forming  a  second  marriage.  Ifie  husband  of  a  guilty  wife,  as  Is 
clearly  implied  In  Mt  \9,  may  marry  again  ;  and  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  in  a  case  which  ooaM  not  lawfully  occur  in  the  Jewish 
Church,  a  woman  who  hat  divorced  her  husband  on  the  ground 
of  bis  immorality  should  be  free  to  take  another  husband.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  legal  dissolution  of 
marriage  lustifles  remarriage.  The  Iwal  dednon  gives  rise,  tor 
the  Christian  conscience,  to  the  further  question  whether  tbt 
marriage  has  been  broken  in  the  sense  Intended  by  Christ. 

t  This  argument  Is  suggestively  stated  by  Newman  Smyfli 
KChriMan  JKAies,  p.  410  S.) :  'There  is  no  other  legtUmate 
principle  for  divorce  than  tiiat  presented  by  the  nature  of  tht 
sin  of  adultery.  If,  however,  we  can  say  with  agood conscience 
that  some  other  sin  (some  sin  which  possibly  in  Christ's  day  bad 
not  reached  its  full  measure  of  iniquity— a  sin,  for  instance,  likt 
dmnkenneas,  which  vag  utterly  deatny  the  spiritual  unity  of  a 
home  and  threaten  even  the  phjilcal  security  of  one  ol  the  par- 
sons bound  by  the  vows  of  marriage)  is  ths  moral  eauivalent  of 
the  cause  which  our  Lord  had  immediately  before  Hun  tor  pr» 
noundng  divorce,  we  shall  be  justified  In  admittiiw  It  to  be 
likewise  a  proper  Christian  ground  for' divorce?'  Msrtssif 
aigues  to  a  timilar  purpcee  (CAristion  Xtkiet,  5e«W,  aft). 
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m\  moral  lubTanion  of  nurrUgv  under  the  proriao  that  the 
Terification  of  tuch  be  taken  oat  of  private  handa  and  vested  in 
a  publio  tribunaL  Nor  can  it  be  laid  that,  at  leaat  in  Oreat 
Britain,  the  oocaaiona  of  legal  diaeolatkm  allowed  by  law  amount 

to  less  than  a  moral  subvenion. 

While  Christianity  broke  down  the  husband's 
right  of  divorce  along  one  line,  on  another  the 
Talmadio  lav  was  developed  with  the  purpose  of 
impeding  its  exercise. 

The  moet  important  provision*  making  In  this  direction  may 
be  thus  distinguiabed :  (1)  Inculcation  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
right  ^nu  not  abeoiute  by  the  statement  of  grounds  JosUfying 
it — viz.  suspicion  of  adultery,  violation  ot  decency  and  of  JewisE 
customs,  oostruction  of  religious  service,  refusal  ot  conjugal 
riehta ;  (!)  enforcement  ot  penalty  in  the  restofstion  of  the 
'(lovriy';  (3)  complication  of  procedure  in  carrying  out  the 
divorce ;  (4)  deprivation  of  the  right  in  cases  where  the  husband 
bad  come  under  some  incapacity,  :g.  as  insane,  or  as  a  deaf- 
mute,  or  where  the  wife— as  insane,  or  a  captive,  or  a  minor- 
was  spedally  entitled  to  protection  (ct.  Amram,  JtwUh  Lav) 
of  Div.  c.  4,  'Laws  of  tne  Mishna  restricting  the  husband's 
right  to  divorce').  On  ttie  other  hand,  drcumstanoes  were 
specified  in  wUch  the  husband  was  compelled  to  divorce  his 
wife,  viz.  case*  ot  adultery,  clandestine  Intercouree,  leprosy, 
childlessness,  eta  (Hamburger,  art  *  Scheiden'X  The  abolition 
of  the  man's  theoretical  riirht  to  divorce  was  decreed  In  11th 
cent,  by  BabbI  Oershom,  who  enacted  that  'as  the  man  does 
not  put  away  his  wife  except  of  his  own  tree  will,  so  sbaU  the 
woman  not  oe  put  away  except  by  her  own  consent'  (Amram, 
op.  cit.  p.  62X  Ibe  decree,  however,  was  not  universally 
accepted  as  law  by  the  Jew*,  and  I*  ignored  by  Malmonide*  (<i.  \ 

The  right  of  the  wife  to  divorce  her  husband, 
which  was  conceded  at  least  under  later  Greek 
and  Roman  law,  was  an  idea  repugnant  to  Hebrew 
custom  and  enactment.  The  omj  trace  of  such 
an  idea  is  the  legal  provision  that  if  a  bondwoman 
1>ecome  a  wife,  and  if  she  be  denied  conjugal 
ri^'lits,  she  shall  go  out  free  without  monej  (£x 
21'"").  This,  however,  was  not  a  concession  to 
the  woman  of  power  to  divorce  i  in  any  such 
case  the  theory  was  that  the  husband  was  called 
upon,  in  the  exeicise  of  his  exclusive  prerogative, 
to  put  away  hii  wife  (Amram,  op.  cit.  p.  60). 
Under  the  influence  of  alien  customs,  and  with 
the  support  of  Koman  law,  the  practice  came  into 
vogue  in  NT  times,  whereby  the  wife  directly 
repudiated  the  husband  by  sending  hbn  a  '  bill  of 
divorce.'  The  innovation  was  opposed  by  Jos. 
(Ant.  XV.  vii.  11,  XVIII.  V.  5),  ana  was  expressly 
condemned  by  our  Lord  in  tlie  words,  '  if  a  woman 
shall  put  away  her  husband  and  marry  another, 
she  comniitteth  adultery'  (Mk  10").  The  Tal- 
mudists  upheld  the  old  theory,  allowing  the  wife 
to  demand  divorce  in  certain  cases — e.g.  leprosy, 
apostasy,  cruelty,  impotence  (Amram,  op.  cit.  c.  6). 

Tlie  writing  or  bill  of  divorcement  (np"!^ 
Talni.  C3,  6r.  jSi/SMof  drocrratrtov),  which  figures  so 
largely  in  thu  subject,  was  of  great  antiquity 
(Dt  24',  Is  SC,  Jer  3').  In  earlier  times  no  great 
ceremony  was  used  (Gn  21'*),  and  the  form  of  words 
would  doubtless  be  similar  to  those  in  use  among 
the  Arabs.*  While  necessary  to  make  a  divorce 
legal,  it  would  appear  that  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  the  '  bill '  could  be  granted  wthout  brinpng 
the  matter  under  the  cognizance  of  the  authorities 
(Mt  1'").  From  the  Mishna,  a  treatise  of  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  '  bill '  (Git{in),  it  appears 
that  most  elaborate  regulations  were  enforced  in 
regard  to  the  judiciary,  clerk,  witnesses,  time 
and  place,  and  also  the  medium  and  mode  of 
the  delivery  of  the  document.  The  following 
is  given  by  Maimonides  as  an  ancient  and  model 

form  of  the  get  or  bill :  '  On  the  day  of 

the  week  and   day  of  the  month  of   in 

the  year          since  tue  creation  of  the  world 

(or  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidie),  the  era  accord- 
ing to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  reckon  in 

this  place,  to  wit,  the  town  of  do  I  the 

son  ol  of  the  town  of  (and  by  whatever 

•  Two  tormnbs  are  given  by  W.  R.  Smith  (JTinnAip,  pp.  94, 
163:  'Begone,  for  I  will  no  longer  drive  thy  flocks  to  the 
paatore.'  'Thou  art  to  nie  as  the  back  ot  my  mother';  ct  the 
utin  formula :  '  Tua*  res  tibi  habeto,  tuas  re*  tibi  ogito.' 


other  name  or  surname  I  or  my  father  may  he 
known,  and  my  town  and  his  town),  thus  determine, 
being  of  sound  mind  and  under  no  constraint ;  and 
I  do  release  and  send  away  and  put  aside  thee 

 daughter  of  of  the  town  of  (and  by 

whatever  other  nanio  or  surname  thou  and  thy 
father  are  known  and  thy  town  and  his  town), 
who  hast  been  ray  wife  from  time  past  hitherto, 
and  hereby  I  do  release  thee  and  send  thee  away 
and  jput  tuee  aside  that  thou  mayost  have  per- 
mission and  control  over  thyself  to  go  to  be 
married  to  any  man  whom  thou  desirest,  and 
no  man  shall  hmder  thee  (in  my  name)  from  this 
day  forever.  And  thou  art  permitted  (to  be 
married)  to  any  man.  And  these  presents  shall 
be  unto  thee  from  me  a  bill  of  dismissal,  a  docu- 
ment of  release  and  a  letter  of  freedom,  according 
to  the  law  of  Moses  and  Israel. 

 the  son  of  a  witness. 

 the  son  of  a  witness.' 

(Amram,  pp.  157-158,  with  which  cf.  original  text 
and  Latin  rendering  in  Surenhusius,  Mishmah,  iii. 
p.  323,  and  commentary,  ib.  p.  325). 

vi.  Marriage  as  a  Symbol  of  Spiritual 
Truths. — Although  modem  exegesis  has  given 
up  the  idea  that  in  Canticles  divine  love  is  set 
forth  under  the  image  of  human  love,  it  is  a 
familiar  biblical  thought  that  the  marriage  rela- 
tionship is  typical  of  the  union  and  communion 
of  God  with  His  people.  After  Hosea,  whose 
domestic  life  is  reasonably  supposed  to  have  im- 
pressed him  with  the  suitaoleness  of  the  imagery, 
it  became  a  commonplace  of  prophecy  tiiat  God 
was  to  Israel  as  a  husband,  and  Israel  to  God  as 
a  bride  (Hos  2'»,  Jer  3"  31»»,  Is  54»).*  The  con- 
ception passed  over  into  NT,  but  with  modifica- 
tions agreeable  to  the  nature  of  Christianity — the 
bridegroom  beinc  now  God  in  Christ  (Mt  9**,  Jn 
3"),  the  bride  tne  spiritual  Israel  elect  out  af 
every  nation  (2  Co  11',  Rev  19''). 

Now,  this  conception  of  God  as  the  husband, 
though  it  has  been  little  utilized  in  theology, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  less  apt  or  important  than 
the  two  other  conceptions  of  God  which  have  been 
made  the  basis  of  systems.  These  are  the  idea 
of  God  as  King,  which  lays  the  main  stress  on 
the  divine  sovereignty,  and  the  idea  of  Grod  as 
Father,  which  lays  the  main  stress  on  the  divine 
love.  And  as  the  weakness  of  the  system  built 
upon  the  principle  of  the  divine  sovereignty  has 
been  widely  felt  to  be  that  it  does  less  than  justice 
to  the  ethical  being  of  God ;  and  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  theology  based  on  the  divine  fatherhood 
has  been  in  danger  of  obscuring  the  divine  might 
and  majesty,  there  is  certainly  something  to  be 
said  for  putting  in  the  forefront  the  tnought 
of  Hosea,  which,  representing  God  as  husband, 
equally  emphasizes  to  our  minds  His  sovereignty 
and  His  goodness. 

How  large  a  portion  of  the  body  of  Christian 
doctrine  may  be  set  forth,  and  with  the  sanction  of 
Scripture,  under  the  category  of  the  marriage  re- 
lation, mny  be  briefly  indicated. 

(1)  Under  the  doctrine  of  God  this  representa- 
tion, besides  embodying  as  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples the  divine  sovereignty  and  love,  lays  special 
stress  on  the  attributes  of  clemency  and  long- 
suflering,  while  it  safeguards  the  holiness  of  GoA 
by  showing  Him  grieved  and  provoked  to  anger  by 
contumacy  and  unfaithfulness  (Hos  passim).  Aa 
husband  God  also  provides  for  His  people  (2'). 

(2)  The  doctrine  of  sin  is,  from  this  point  of 
view,  characterized  as  adultery  (Hos 2",  Jer 3'  13"; 

*  The  germ  of  the  conception,  according  to  W.  R.  Smith,  was 
found  in  Semitic  heathenism  ;  and  the  uervice  of  Hosea  was  to 
purify  the  gross  physical  conception  of  the  god  as  the  husband 
of  the  motherland,  and  to  apply  it  to  describe  moral  relations  ol 
Jehovah  with  His  people  {Pnplutt  <if  Itrael,  new  ed.  p.  170  ff.) 
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on  nfa  'jqk  see  Driver  on  Dt  3I>*) — a  designation 
wbioh,  as  regards  (a)  the  tiature  of  mn,  indicates 
that  its  essence  consists  in  indifference  or  even 
hatred  toward  God,  and  the  giving  of  the  ajSeo- 
tions  to  other  objects  (Hos  2>,  Jer  2*>,  Ezk  20**) ; 
(i)  the  heinoumett  of  »in,  draws  attention  to  its 
aggravation  as  nnfaitlifulness  to  solemn  obligation 
and  ingratitude  for  high  favours  (Jet  9]  •  and 
je)  the  jmniihment  of  tin,  teaches  that  persistence 
in  it  entails  a  casting-off,  of  which  human  divoroe 
is  a  pale  emblem  (Hos  2"*,  Jer  ^^■). 

(3)  In  the  Christological  doctrine  the  points 
which  are  chiefly  emphasized  by  the  conception 
are  the  love  of  Christ,  His  kingly  oiBue  as  exer- 


cised in  His  headship  over  the  Church,  and  His 
intimate  onion  with  it  through  the  indwelling 
Spirit  (2  Co  11',  Eph  5"-"). 

(4)  In  close  relation  to  the  last  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  is  elucidated  and  enriched  by  the 
assertion  of  its  mystical  union  with  and  depend- 
ence upon  Christ  (£ph.  loe.  cit.),  and  of  its  essential 
note  of  sanctity — the  latter,  which  includes  all  the 
graces  included  in  sanctiflcation,  being  beautifully 
portrayed  as  the  bridal  adornment  (Kev  19°). 

(5)  Finally,  as  regards  eschatology,  the  figure 
concentrates  attention  on  the  momentous  event 
of  the  Second  Coming,  which  is  sudden  as  the 
ooming  of  the  bridegroom  (Mt  25''"),  and  places  in 
a  clear  light  the  bliss,  the  security,  and  unutterable 
glory  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  (Rev  19^  21*- "). 

LrntATOU.— Next  to  the  Scrlptons  the  olilef  lonne  ie  the 
diviaion  of  the  MMuuk  O'vi  no  llMer  d*  n  uscorta),  containing, 
with  two  otben,  the  tmtlMe  rtoi'  (da  Imronm  in  fntriat 
tJUto),  mJttO  {d4  ioti  lU*Htqv4  matrtmoniaUftiwX  "IKO  {.d» 
ton*  aduUerU  tvtpteta),  |'a]  (d*  divtrUU),  and  )nmp  (dt 
iwiuaUitw)— pt  8  in  tlie  ed.  of  Sttrenhudas,  Amitetdam,  1700. 
The  best  of  the  above  material  ia  coUaoted  in  Selden,  Uxor 
Utbmiea,  London,  IS48,  and  Hamburier,  Btat-Sneydopotdi* 
far  Bibd  «md  Talmud,  Brealau,  1870.  Of  the  older  arUoiei, 
that  in  Kino's  BMieal  Cyelopadia  is  diatingiiialied  byTklmodio 
emdition.  The  recent  German  mannals  which  eovar  the  ground 
in  Beniinger,  Heb.  Anh,,  Freiburg,  18M,  of.  hi*  'F^unille  n. 
Ebe'  in  Hauck*>Herxog*;  Nowack,  Lahn.  d*r  Bti.  ArA, 
Bd.  L,  Freibuiv,  18M,  wiQi  which  may  be  mentioned  8ta<*e,  OVli 
Berlin,  1887,  C  pp.  871-886.  On  pnmiUTe  marriage  the  ohlel 
worln  from  the  gensial  standpoint  are  H'Lennan,  PrimiUM 
Marriagt,  reprinted  in  StudiM  in  Aneimt  Hiitory,  London, 
1876 ;  Surcke,  Th»  Primitive  Frnnilv,  London,  1889 ;  Wester- 
tatek,  BUtary  tf  Buman  MartiaM,  London,  1891;  Post, 
Stadim  tur  ErUtnckelung$gaeMeht»  at*  FemtKmnehU,  Leip- 
lig,  1839:  while  the  theories  are  tested  in  the  BemlUo  field 
with  special  knowledge  by  W.  B.  Smitti,  KinAip  and  Marriagt 
*i  JSiuly  Arabia,  Oambndge,  1895,  and  Wellhauaen,  ■  Die  Ebe 
bei  den  Arabem '  in  the  Q&tinger  Nachriehttn,  1883,  p.  «8I  ff., 
following  Wilken,  Dot  Matriarehat  b»t  dm  aUm  IroAsm, 
1884.  For  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  there  ia  much  to  be 
learned  from  MIchaelis,  Moiaiieha  Jiteht,  Eng.  tr.  'Commen- 
taries on  the  Law*  of  Moses,'  London,  1814.  Amram,  Jtaith 
taw  vf  Diaant  aecerding  to  BiUt  and  T'ofmud,  London,  1887, 
is  an  iinportant  discussion  by  a  legal  expert.  See  also  Fenton, 
JIarty  Bthrtw  Lift,  London,  1680 ;  Jacobs,  Studiet  in  Bibi. 
Arch.,  London,  1894 ;  Abrahams,  Jmaith  lAJt  in  the  Middle  Aget, 
London,  1888:  Tristram,  Matlem  CtieUmu,  London,  im; 
Mackie,  BIN*  Manmn  and  Ouetomi,  London,  1898. 

HARBERA  (KfflO;  MoXqrst^'  AB,  MaW«c[/i, 
JSaprari ;  Sfarfana). — One  of  the  seven  princes  of 
Media  and  Persia,  who  '  sat  first  in  the  kingdom,' 
and  had  the  right  of  access  to  the  royal  presence 
(Est  1",  cf.  Aduatha).  The  name  is  doubtless 
Persian,  but  the  derivation  is  uncertain. 

MABSHALt— The  word  does  not  occur  in  AV, 
bat  in  RV  it  represents  two  Heb.  words.  (1)  -ipii 
t^her  (Jg  6")  in  the  difficult  phrase  156  o^!*?  c'jyD 
'  [ont  of  Zebnlun]  they  that  handle  the  marshal's 
staff'  (RV).  The  usuiu  meaning  of  njb  is '  scribe '  or 
'writer,'  and  so  AV,  agreeing  with  Syr.*  ^  .  «~>A'^% 
lt?<fr>?  ^  1  ^  n*~i  and  Targ.  lecn  av/npi  pans,  gives 

■  We  hare  verified  the  8yr.  from  MSS,  viz.  the  AmbKieian,  the 
Buchanan  Bible  (Jacobite  of  cent.  xiLX  and  Camb.  Univ.  Add. 
lOM  (Nestorian  of  cent  xiii.)  for  Jg  (44,  and  from  the  flrat  two 
a<  tbsse  MSS  to  (ether  with  Oomb.  Univ.  Add.  1985  (Ne«torian  of 
■KBt.  zr.)  for  J<  r  em  and  Nah  817. 


'  They  that  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer.'  Noie 
of  the  Greek  versions,  however,  give  '  pen,'  in  A 
03tr2=iv  gKfiwrpif,  in  B  and  Theod.  4r  (lipSv,  in 
Symm.  /leri  ^ipSov.  Therefore  we  may  take  Creek 
authority  to  be  on  the  side  of  '  marshal '  as  against 
'scribe,'  'writer,'  though  an  abstract  noun,  aoc. 
to  A  ^T^swi,  aoc.  to  B  (and  Theod.)  Siir^tm 
(error  for  ^h^o-eut  T),  seems  to  be  the  original 
Septoagint  rendering.  B  offers  •tpaitiiaTim  as  a 
second  rendering,  and  Symm.  has  ypamuTius  only, 
the  meaning  of  which  is '  marshal '  as  appears  from 
1  Mac  5^,  tmtrty  (sc.  Judas)  to^  ypannaTets  toO  XaoC 
M  ToB  xe'M/>/xv.  The  office  of  a  marshal  was  to 
help  the  general  to  maintain  discipline.  His  wand 
of  office  (ffK^fmy  at/iifiSot)  could  be  used,  if  neces- 
sary, for  inflicting  chastisement. 

(2)  19^9  fiphfdr  (Jer  61")  or  tp^e  (aph^er  (Nab  3"). 
The  meaning  of  this  word — a  loan-word  in  Heb. — 
is  not  certamly  known,  but  Lenormant  (followed 
by  most  scholars)  compares  the  Bab.  •  Assyr. 
dupsarru  [dupSarru,  Dehtzach],  '  tablet- writer ' ; 
so  RVm  to  Nab  3"  <  thy  soribea.'  The  title '  scribe ' 
might  very  well  be  given  to  a  provoet-mai'shal ;  cf. 
yfa/inareit  in  1  Mao  (oited  above).  The  VSS 
give  no  help,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  was 
evidently  lost  in  early  times.  LXX  has  BeXotrriffeit 
('batteries  of  warlike  enjrines')  in  Jer,  but  leaves 
the  word  untranslated  in  Nab.   Symm.  has  ixXex- 

rout  in  Jer  (so  Field).  Syr.*  has  PfO]  '  destruc- 
tion'in  Jer,  but  in  Nah  -  .  ^  .  -  -A«-v  'thy aroused 
ones '  or  (possibly) '  thy  warriors.'  Targ.  gives  nap 
•uip  '  warriors '  m  Jer,  but  leaves  the  word  untrans- 
lated in  Nah.  All  these  renderings  of  the  VSS  are 
founded  on  guesses  from  the  context,  rather  than 
on  real  knowledge.  W.  Emebt  Babnes. 

MAR'S  HILL.— See  Abkopaous. 

MARTHA  (Mdpffa,  an  Aramaic  form  [11(1^9,  fern, 
of  tr/)  '  lord '],  not  found  in  Heb.,  meaning 
'mistress'  or  'lady.'  Compare  Kvplf  in  2  Jn^ 
which  some  interpret  as  a  proper  name,  and  some 
identify  with  the  Martha  of  the  (Jospels). — The 
name  does  not  occur  in  OT.  Only  one  person 
called  Martha  appears  in  NT,  mentioned  in  Lk 
l(y»-«  Jn  ll>- ••*-»»  12».  It  is  not  possible  to 
doubt  the  identity  of  the  Martha  of  the  Fourth 
GU)spel  with  the  Martha  of  the  Third.  In  both 
cases  there  is  a  sister  Mary,  and  similar  traits  in 
the  characters  of  the  two  women  appear  in  each 
of  the  narratives.  But  the  course  of  events  in  Lk 
would  suggest  that  the  village  where  the  sisters 
lived  was  situated  in  Galilee ;  according  to  Jn 
it  was  Bethany.  The  harmonistic  suggestion,  that 
they  may  have  change<l  their  place  of  abode 
previous  to  the  events  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected in  the  Fourth  Grospel,  is  evidently  a  device 
invented  to  meet  adifflculsy  ;  it  has  no  probability. 
St.  John  is  so  exact  in  his  topography  that  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  »upjx>se  he  was  mistaken  in  this 
instance.  Bethany  is  one  of  the  centres  round 
which  the  libtory  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  moves. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  order  of  the 
narrative  is  di.slocat«d  in  Lk,  so  that  a  Judiean 
incident  is  inserted  in  the  course  of  events  that 
transpired  in  the  north.  Martha  here  appears 
actively  engaged  in  serving  Jesus  and  His  dis- 
ciples at  a  hospitable  feast.  In  this  case,  and  in 
the  Johannine  incidents,  she  takes  the  lead  in  a 
way  that  implies  that  she  is  the  elder  sister. 
According  to  the  Synoptic  account,  it  was  in  the 
house  of  Simon  the  leper  that  a  woman,  pouring 
precious  ointment  over  Jesus,  was  rebuked  by  the 
disciples  for  her  wastefulness  (Mt  26',  Mk  14')  ; 
according  to  Jn,  this  occurred  at  the  house  of 
Martha  and  Mary,  the  latter  being  the  woman 
who  testified  her  devotion  to  Jesus  oy  the  cos'^ly 
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gift  (Jn  12>-»).  Therefore  it  has  heen  ^ 
that  Martha  may  hare  been  Simon's  wSe  or 
widow.  In  St.  Lake's  narrative  Martha  is  eently 
corrected  for  her  excessive  anxiety  and  the  im- 
patience with  which  she  complains  of  her  sister. 
Tlius  she  is  seen  to  be  one  who,  while  trulj 
devoted  to  Christ,  and  commendably  energetic 
in  the  service  of  hospitality,  does  not  possess  her 
soul  in  quietness ;  sets  too  high  a  value  on  the 
material  sumptuotisness  of  the  feast  for  which 
bhe  is  refponaible ;  fails  to  understand  how  best 
to  entertain  her  divine  Guest  by  best  pleasing 
Him ;  and  hastily  blames  the  gentler  Mary. 
According  to  the  oldest  MSS  and  some  VSS  and 
Fathers,*  Jesus  said  to  her,  '  There  is  need  of  but 
a  few  things  or  one ' — the  '  few '  pointing  to  sim- 
plicity in  the  provisions  at  table  (compare  Lk  10**), 
the  'one'  perhaps  carrying  her  thought  to  what 
alone  He  supremely  carea  for,  the  kingdom  of 
God  (see  Mt  6**),  to  show  profound  interest  in 
which  was  to  receive  Jesus  in  the  way  most 
acceptable  to  Him.  In  the  narrative  of  the  death 
and  raising  of  Lazarus,  Martha  and  Mary  are  true 
sisters,  echoing  one  another's  thoughts,  lioth  trust- 
ing in  Jesus  as  their  one  friend  who  could  help 
them  in  the  greatest  need.  In  Jn  12*,  as  in  the 
Lk  narrative,  Martha  is  found  'serving.'  See, 
farther,  under  Mary,  No.  iv. 

A  tradition,  which  cannot  be  traced  earlier  than 
the  Middle  Ages,  is  cherished  all  over  the  south  of 
France,  to  the  effect  that  daring  a  persecution  of 
the  Christians  by  the  Jews,  Lazarus  and  his  two 
sisters,  having  been  sent  to  sea  in  a  boat  without 
rudder,  oars,  or  provisions,  drifted  to  land  near 
Marseilles,  foun  d-ed  many  churches  in  Provence, 
in  particular  those  at  Marseilles,  Aix,  and  Avig- 
non, and  finally  lived  in  retreat  at  Tarasoon  (see 
Guett^,  Hittoire  d»  PEgliie  eU  France,  L  402,  n.  6 ; 
Gn^rin,  Le*  Petitt  BoUandistu,  etc.  x.  91-106, 
where  many  childish  bat  picturesque  legends  of 
Martha  are  recorded;  cf.  also  Duchesne,  Fcutet 
ipitcopavx  de  Ptmeienne  GauU,  L  325  ff.). 

W.  F.  AOENEY. 

If ARTTR.— The  6r.  word  itif/rvt  (from  a  root 
signifying  to  'remember,' connected  with  'memory' 
and  lUpiitfa,, '  care,'  therefore  primarily  '  one  who 
testifies  to  what  he  remembers'),  which  in  AV 
is  frequently  translated  'witness,'  is  rendered 
'martyr'  in  Ac  22",  Rev  2"  17'.  The  Vulg.  has 
martyr  in  the  last  passage  only,  in  the  other  two 
the  usual  tettis,  and  Wye.  and  Rhem.  foUow. 
Tind.,  Cov.,  Cran.  have  'witness'  in  all ;  Gen.  and 
Bish.  '  witness '  in  Ao,  but '  martyr '  in  Rev.  The 
Versions,  even  the  earliest,  seem  to  have  used 
'martyr  in  its  modem  sense,  one  who  seals  his 
testimony  with  his  blood,  not  merely  a  witness, 
bat  a  wibieas  who  suffers.  But  the  Gr.  word  does 
not  appear  to  have  acquired  that  meaning  within 
the  KT,  though  it  is  common  in  early  Chiistian 
writings.  In  Ao  22*>  the  tr.  'martyr'  loses  the 
reference  to  the  preceding '  witness'  {naprvpLa,  22"). 
KV  gives  'witness'  in  Ac  22»  and  Rev  2^*,  but 
retains  'mar^'  in  Rev  17',  m.  'witness.' 

J.  Hastings. 

HASYELLOUS  is  an  adverb  in  Wis  19^,  '  seeing 
thy  marvelloos  strange  wonders'  {Baviuurri  ripara, 
RV  'strange  marvels').  Cf.  Ps  31"  Pr.  Bk. 
*  Thanks  be  to  the  Lord :  for  he  hath  showed  me 
marvellous  great  kindness  in  a  strong  city ' ;  and 
Ps  145*  '  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  marveUous  worthy 
to  be  praised '  (but  mod.  edd.  wrongly  print '  Great 
IB  the  Lord,  and  marvellous,  worthy  to  be  praised '). 
Cf.  also  Jer  30*  Cov.  '  Yee  all  their  faces  are  mar- 
vellous pale.'  Tindale  uses  'marvellously,'  as  Mt 
2'"  '  When  they  sawe  the  starre,  they  were  mar- 
velously  glad.'   So  also  often  in  Shakespeare. 

J.  Hastings. 
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HAST  (Heb.  orp  Miriam ;  LXX  and  NT  Uapiin 

or  Mapia ;  Josephns  Mapiimuf  or  ilaptduif  or  Mapc- 
i/uni).* — The  name,  as  Stanley  says,  probablT  owes 
its  frequent  reoorrenoe  in  the  narrativea,  alike  of 
the  Evangelists  and  of  Josephas,  not  to  the 
memory  of  Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses,  but  to  the 
sympathy  felt  for  the  beautiful  Hasmonteanprin- 
cess,  the  high-sonled  and  ill-fated  wife  of  Hiarod 
(Jeuiith  ChureA,  iiL  429).  We  find  it  used  aa  follows 
m  the  NT— 


L  Mujr  the  motbar  o(  Ja 
U.  The  other  Uuy. 
UL  HuyotOlopu. 
iv.  Mary  the  lutercflUrtbai. 
T.  Vary  Magdalene. 
tL  Uary  the  mother  of  Hark. 
tU.  Maiy  saluted  by  St  Paul. 
vUL  Mary  the  mother  o(  (he  Lart. 

L  iL  iiL  Of  the  above,  the  first  three  an  gener- 
ally identified.  The  first  is  mentioned  in  the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels  as  one  of  those  who  were  present 
at  the  crucifixion.  In  Mt  27'*' "  we  read,  '  many 
women  were  there  beholding  from  afar,  which  had 
followed  Jesus  from  Galilee,  ministering  unto  him  : 
among  whom  were  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary 
the  mother  t  of  James  and  Joses,  and  the  mother  of 
the  sons  of  Zebedee.'  In  v."  we  are  told  that  the 
same  evening,  after  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  had 
buried  the  body  in  his  own  new  tomb  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  '  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  other  Mary 
(evidently  the  before-mentioned  mother  of  James), 
were  sittmg  over  against  the  sepulchre.'  Next  day, 
'  as  the  sabbath  began  to  dawn  towards  the  first 
day  of  the  week,'  the  other  Mary  again  appears 
with  Mary  Magdalene  (28').  It  is  to  them  that 
the  angel  at  the  sepulchre  speaks  words  of  com- 
fort after  rolling  away  the  stone,  '  Fear  not  ye : 
for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus,  which  hath  been 
crucified.  He  is  not  here ;  for  he  is  risen,  as  he 
said.  Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay. 
And  go  quickly,  and  tell  his  disciples.'  In  fear  and 
joy  &ey  ran  to  carry  the  message ;  and  as  they 
went, '  Jesus  met  them,  sayine,  All  hail.  And  they 
came  and  took  bold  of  his  feet,  and  worshipped 
him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  Fear  not :  go 
tell  my  brethren  that  they  depart  into  Galilee,  and 
there  shall  they  see  me.' 

Mark  (15**)  gives  some  further  details.  Mary  is 
called  the  mother  of  J ames  the  Little  and  Joses,  and 
Salome  is  mentioned  as  one  of  her  companions  along 
with  Mary  Magdalene.  In  v."  she  (now  called  M.  i 
'Imrnros)  la  watching  where  He  was  laid.  In  lO* 
'Mary  of  James'  is  joined  with  Salome  and  the 
Magdalene,  as  buying  spices  and  bringing  them  to 
the  tomb  at  sunrise  on  the  first  day.  As  they  go 
they  wonder  how  they  shall  get  the  stone  roUed 
away ;  but  this  is  already  done  when  the^  arrive, 
and  they  find  in  the  tomb  a  young  man  in  white 

*  It  has  been  aaerted  that  the  form  M«^<>f>  to  used  ex- 
claaiTely  tor  the  Virgin,  and  Mmfm  tor  the  others ;  but,  though 
the  Hebraic  torm  is  in  general  used  ot  the  tormer  (in  the 
nominative),  perhaps  as  being  the  more  dignified,  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  her,  nor  to  the  Bellenio  torm  confined 
to  the  latter.  Thus,  where  the  Virgin  to  apolcen  of, 
WH  read  M«^<>  with  Oodd.  BD  hi  Lk  2P>,  and  though  they 
follow  B  in  calling  her  Mmfti/i  elsewhere,  yet  it  is  only  in  Lk 
197  that  thto  torm  has  the  support  of  all  the  MSS.  In  Mt  I3» 
M.(i,'«  to  read  by  C,  in  Lk  !>••*•  and  i!»  bv  D,  in  Lk  »  « 
by  both.  On  the  other  hand,  the  best  text  has  Mafii/t  of  the 
Magdalene  in  Mt  27<n,  Mk  1M<>,  Jn  SOlO- 18,  and  thto  reading  hu 
the  support  ot  O  and  L  in  seTeral  other  passages.  »  not 

used  ot  the  mother  ot  James  in  the  best  MSS,  though  0  has  it 
in  Mt  27"<  and  Lk  281.  Umfii/t,  to  used  of  the  stoter  ot  Martha 
hi  the  best  text  ot  Lk  Vl»-  o,  Jn  IV-  «■ » 12>. 

In  the  other  cases  the  Hebraic  and  Hellenic  toims  are  used 
indiscnminately.  Thus  tile  best  text  has  the  acc  Ma^r  of  the 
Virgin  bi  Mt  1»  and  of  St.  Paul's  friend  in  Bo  lfl>,  but  MmMp 
of  the  Virgin  in  Lk  !"•»»,  of  Martha's  sister  ta  Jn  lli«-  »■  »• ». 
The  gen.  Ms^/x  is  the  only  form  used  as  well  ot  the  Virgin 
as  of  Martha's  sister  and  the  mother  of  Mark.  The  dat.  M^mfi 
to  used  of  the  Virghi  hi  Lk  2>,  Ao  V*,  but  Ms^  of  the  Mag- 
dalene in  '  Hk '  16>. 

t  Here  and  hi  Mk  U«  8yr.  BtaL  has  'daughter'  insteid  ol 
•mother.' 
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raiment,  who  bids  them  not  be  amazed,  bnt  carry 
word  to  the  disciples  to  meet  the  Lord  in  Galilee. 
'  But  they  said  nothing  to  any  one ;  for  they  were 
afraid '  (v.'). 

In  Lk  23*-"  we  are  told  generally  that  the 
women  which  came  from  Galilee  stood  afar  off  at 
the  crucifixion  and  followed  Joseph  to  the  tomb  to 
see  how  the  body  was  laid,  and  prepared  spices  and 
ointments,  which  they  brought  at  early  dawn  on 
the  first  day.  Entering  into  the  tomb  they  saw 
two  men  in  dazzling  apparel,  who  asked  them  why 
they  sought  the  living  among  the  dead.  'Re- 
member I  he  words  he  spake  unto  you  in  Galilee, 
saying  that  the  Son  of  Man  must  be  crucified,  and 
the  third  day  rise  from  the  dead.  And  they 
remembered  his  words,  and  told  all  these  things 
to  the  eleven  and  to  all  the  rest.'  From  24'*  we 
learn  that  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Joanna,  and 
Mary  of  James  were  among  the  number  of  these 
women. 

John  (19*°)  tells  ns  that  there  were  standing  by 
the  cross.  His  mother  and  His  mother's  sister 
(identified  with  Salome,  see  article  on  Brethren 
OF  THE  Lord),  Maiy  of  Clopas,  and  Mary 
Magdalene.  Comparing  this  with  Mk  15^,  we 
naturally  conclude  that  Maiy  of  Clopas  must  be 
the  same  as  Mary  of  James.  All  we  know  of  Clopas 
is  derived  from  Hegeaippns  [ap.  Easeb.  SEm.  11), 
who  tells  OS  that  lie  was  brother  of  the  reputed 
father  of  our  Lord,  and  that  Symeon  the  second 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  his  son.  Whether  4 
EXbnra  means  loife  or  ^as  Jerome  suggests)  daughter 
of  Clopas  is  nncertain.  Lightfoot  (cited  in  the 
above-named  article)  holds  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  identifying  the  name  Clopas  with  Alphaeus,  apd 
that  the  Pesh4ta  version  and  Jerome  may  be  right 
in  regarding  it  as  another  form  of  Cleopas.  If 
Mary  was  daughter  of  Clopas,  she  may  have  been 
wife  of  Alphseus,  and  her  son  James  may  be  the 
apostle  known  as  the  son  of  Alphieus.  Jerome, 
however,  maintains  that  Mary  of  Cleophas,  the 
aunt  of  the  Lord,  is  a  different  person  from  the 
mother  of  James  (see  Ep.  ad  HedUnam  cited  by 
Li;,'htfoot,  Gal.  p.  260).  John  of  Thessalonica 
and  other  Fathers  (quoted  by  FaiUon,  L  p.  150) 
strangely  identify  the  mother  of  James  with  the 
mother  of  the  Lord,  thinking  that  her  presence  at 
tlie  crucifixion  could  not  have  been  passed  over 
without  mention  by  the  Synoptists. 

iv.  Mary,  sister  op  Martha.— It  is  only  in 
the  la.st  two  Gospels  that  her  name  occurs.  Luke 
(10>8-ij)^  after  narrating  the  return  of  the  Seventy, 
says  vaguely  that,  'as  they  went  on  their  way, 
Jesus  entered  into  a  certain  village :  and  a  certam 
woman,  named  Martha,  received  hun  into  her  house. 
And  she  had  a  sister  called  Mary,  which  also  sat  at 
Jesus'  feet,  and  heard  his  word.'  When  Martha 
complained  that  she  was  left  to  serve  alone,  Jesus 
answered  that,  whereas  she  was  anxious  and 
troubled  about  many  things,  her  sister  had  chosen 
the  good  part,  which  should  not  be  taken  from 
her.  In  Jn  11  we  find  the  two  sisters  livine  with 
their  brother  Lazarus  in  a  village  named  Bethany ; 
and  all  three  are  said  to  have  been  beloved  by  tne 
Lord.  Jesns,  on  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
receives  tidiuKS  of  the  sickness  of  Lazarus,  and, 
when  He  reaches  Bethany,  finds  that  he  had  been 
dead  four  days.  The  behaviour  pf  the  sisters  is 
such  as  we  might  expect  from  Lake's  narrative. 
Martha  goes  out  to  meet  Him;  but  Mary  sits 
still  in  the  house,  till  she  receives  a  message  that 
the  Master  called  for  her.  Then  rising  quickly, 
she  came  where  He  was,  and  fell  down  at  His  feet. 
Both  meet  Him,  however,  with  the  same  words 
of  sorrowful  reproach :  '  If  thoa  hadst  been  here, 
my  brother  had  not  died.'  It  would  seem  that, 
though  Martha  was  apparently  the  elder  sister, 
Maiy  «M  for  aoine  leason  held  in  greater  oon- 


sideration.  In  v.i*  we  are  told  that  many  of 
the  Jews  had  come  to  comfort  Martha  and  Mary  ; 
bnt,  while  nothing  is  said  of  their  accompanying 
Martha,  we  read  in  v."  that  the  Jews,  who  were 
in  the  house  with  Maiy,  when  they  saw  that  she 
rose  up  quickly  and  went  out,  followed  her,  think- 
ing that  she  was  going  to  the  grave  to  weep  there ; 
and  in  v.*  it  is  said  that  many  of  the  Jews  that 
came  to  Mary  believed  on  Jesus. 

In  the  chapter  which  follows  we  have  the  story  of 
the  anointing  of  the  feet  of  Jesns.  Each  evangelist 
tells  us  of  an  anointing  of  the  Lord  by  a  woman, 
whilst  He  was  reclining  as  a  guest  at  a  hospitable 
entertainment;  and  there  has  been  much  discussion 
as  to  how  often  He  was  anointed,  and  (supposing 
Him  to  have  been  anointed  more  than  once)  whether 
the  anointing  was  by  one  and  the  same  woman. 
Speaking  generally,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  con- 
spectus given  on  next  page  that  Matthew  and 
Mark  are  in  agreement,  and  that  Luke's  account 
difi'ers  widely  from  theirs,  whilst  John's  is  inde- 
pendent of  either,  yet  presenting  points  of  contact, 
now  with  the  one,  now  with  the  other.  We  will 
consider  these  differences  in  order. 

(1)  As  to  time  and  place :  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  context,  the  anointing  described  by  Luke  took 
place  in  Galilee  while  the  Baptist  was  in  prison ; 
that  described  by  the  other  evangelists  took  place 
in  Bethany  shortly  before  the  crucifixion.  (2)  As 
to  the  host :  Luke  names  Simon  the  Pharisee,  the 
other  Synoptists  Simon  the  leper,  while  John  is 
indefinite,  merely  stating  that  aiter  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  '  they  made  him  a  feast,  at  which  Lazarus 
sat  at  meat,  and  Martha  served.'  (3)  As  to  the 
action :  whilst  the  first  two  Gospels  speak  of  the 
head  being  anointed  with  precious  ointment,  Luke 
says  that  the  feet  of  Christ  were  first  wet  with  the 
tears  of  the  woman  standing  behind  Him,  and  then 
wiped  with  her  hair  and  anointed ;  John  says 
nothing  of  her  tears,  but  agrees  in  the  statement 
that  it  was  the  feet  which  she  anointed  and  wiped 
with  her  hair.  (4)  As  to  who  or  what  the  woman 
was,  the  first  two  Gospels  tell  us  nothing  beyond 
the  fact  of  her  pouring  the  ointment  on  the  nead 
of  Jesus;  Luke  says  that  she  was  a  sinner  in  the 
city,  and  that  Jesus  said  of  her,  '  her  sins  which 
are  many  are  forgiven,  for  she  loved  much ' ;  John 
tells  us  that  she  was  the  beloved  and  honoured 
sister  of  Martha  and  Lazarus.  (5)  As  to  the 
eritieism  passed  upon  the  action:  Mark  speaks 
vaguely  of  some  who  were  indignant  at  the  waste 
of  money,  saying  to  themselves,  'this  ointment 
might  have  been  sold  for  more  than  300  denarii 
and  given  to  the  poor ' ;  Matthew  puts  this  censure 
in  the  mouth  of  the  disciples ;  John  ascribes  it  to 
Judas,  who  bore  the  bag;  whUe  Lnke  reports 
quite  a  different  criticism  made  by  a  different 
person,  Simon  the  Pharisee,  who  becomes  sospicioiu 
of  Christ's  pretensions  as  a  prophet,  on  the  ground 
that  He  had  failed  to  read  the  character  of  the 
woman  who  touched  Him.  (6)  As  to  our  Lord's 
justi^fication  of  the  looman :  this,  of  course,  is  differ- 
ent in  the  two  cases,  since  it  has  to  meet  two 
distinct  charges.  The  Pharisee  is  answered  by  the 
parable  of  the  Two  Debtors ;  and  a  contrast  is  drawn 
between  his  neglect  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  hos- 
pitality and  the  humble  devotion  of  the  penitent 
woman,  who  is  bidden  to  go  in  peace.  In  the  other 
Gospels  the  disciples  are  reminded  that  the  poor 
would  be  always  with  them,  while  their  Master 
would  shortly  leave  them ;  that  the  woman  had 
done  a  good  work  in  anointing  His  body  for  the 
impending  bnrial ;  nay,  that  this  action  of  hers 
would  be  reported  in  her  praise  throughout  the 
world,  wherever  the  gospel  was  preached. 

Such  being  the  diversity  of  the  narratives,  it  is 
evident  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  ttie  way 
of  any  one  who  wonld  regard  them  as  all  speaking 
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Gonspeeiut  of  the  Anointings. 

frhe  thick  type  ia  naed  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  to  mark  thmr  mntnal  differences :  in  Ju  for  the 
opposite  pnrpoae  of  marking  nis  Tesemblancea  to  one  or  other  of  the  Synoptists]. 


Mt26«. 
ToC  N  Irfiod  ymiUnv 

roS  \ewfoO,  wpocijiKitr  atrtf 
Yvrl)  ixfivim  iXipairrpow 
liipmi  Pa|>vT(|M>v,  koI  Kari- 
X>tr  M  rijt  xeipaXijt  airoO 
imxttitipov.  I86rrn  ti  ot 
|ia6i|TaX  '/lyai'ilCTriaar,  X^- 
yorrtt,  tits  rl  4  <i>'iiXna 
aSn;;  iitmro  yip  roOro 
r/ntf^nu  voXXov,  cat  Sod- 
iftnu  «TUXO(t. '  yreit  Si 
i  'IifToGf  (Tver  aMU,  Tl 
xbrous  npixfre  tj  ■yvroucf ; 
Ipym  yip  icaKhf  ijpyiaaTO 
tit  i/ii'  rirrcrt  yip  Toi>f 
VTOxoittxrrt  itt$  iaurwr, 
i/ii  Si  06  wiimm  fx"*' 
/SoXoCra  yip  aXrni  -rh  yjipat 
roOro  trX  roO  0ti/tarit  yxov, 
■Kfiit  rS  im4»Aaox  /tt  t- 
roivnr.  i/dif  Xiyu  i/uD, 
tvov  ti»  Kripvxfiv  ttay- 
yfKim  ToOro  it  S\if  ry 
KSff/uf,  \a\i)0^iTU  ml  i 

vmof  airfft.  rim  woptu- 
etb  .  .  .  "hOSat. 


Kal  bnrot  ah-oO  ir  "Brfi- 

roO  Xn-poO,  KaraKtiitiratt 
airoO,  ip<0n>  yvri)  (xoum 
dSApacrpof  lulpou  vipSeiv 
wurrueift  rokirriXoOf  wv- 
Tp(i|ra<ra  t}|i>  iX^oo-- 
rpov,  KaTtxitP  a^oO  rijt 
M^aX^f.  S4  nvtt 

inanucrtXhntt  vp^  iav- 
TMt,  £{>  rl  4  driiXeta 
oOnj  T08  itApov  yiyortr ; 
^i^aro  7^  toSto  ri  /lipor 
wpaSijmi  iiei¥u  8i|vapMr 
Tpiaico<r(w,  Kol  SoOrfntu 
TcSt  «TU>YO»'  cat  h*Pfi- 
(iSvTO  a»Ti|.  'O  St  'IqtroOt 
etrtr,  'A^rri  air^v  rl 
airj  xiwovi  mpixrrt ; 
mXir  f/ryoK  i)/>y<i<rara  A" 
iltoU  TirrOTt  yip  roit 
VTttxoAs  txrre  /uS  iavrw, 
■aX  Srav  6Ai|t«  8iivcur0< 
airoM  •wi.vrnn  tS  voiij- 
mu,  i/ii  Si  ai  rimort 
txrrf  S  Isx*''  '*o(i|<r<i', 

|U>V  (It  'TOV  Ato^- 

T^or  <(t  SW  rir  Kiaiim, 
taX  8  ht<A-i)ftr  aXn^  XaXit> 
t^ercu  els  itrr)itb<nmaf 
aMp.  Eai  'loiJSat  .  .  . 
dr^X0«>. 


of  one  person  and  reoording  one  scene.*  And  yet 
it  is  almost  as  difiScnlt  to  suppose  that  such  an 
action  conld  have  been  repeated.  Is  it  likely  that 
onr  Lord  wonld  have  uttered  snoh  a  high  en- 
comium upon  Mary's  act  if  she  were  only  following 
the  example  already  set  by  the  sinfol  woman  of 
Galilee ;  or  (taking  the  other  view)  if  she  herself 
were  only  repeatmg  under  more  lavourable  cir- 
cumstances the  act  of  loving  devotion  for  which 
she  bad  already  received  His  commendation  T  Is 
it  likely,  again,  that  St.  John  would  have  distin- 
guished Mary  as  '  her  who  anointed  the  Lord  with 
ointment  and  wi^  his  feet  with  her  hair '  if  he 
had  known  that  m  thu  she  was  only  doing  what 
had  been  done  by  another  before  her?  Taidng  a 
more  general  view,  is  it  likely  that  so  rare  an  act, 
the  beauty  of  which  lay  in  its  instinctive  spon- 
taneity and  freedom  from  self -consciousness,  could 
have  been  imitated  or  reproduced  without  losing 
all  its  savour  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  answered  that  the  act  was 
not  really  unusual,  since  the  context  in  Lake 
implies  that  not  to  anoint  the  head  of  a  guest  is 
to  be  wanting  in  ordinary  conrtesy.t  It  is  true 
we  have  no  other  reference  to  the  anointing  of 
the/<!«<  in  the  Bible,  but  that  this  was  not  un- 
preMdented  may  be  seen  from  Aiist.  {Ve*p.  606,  S 
Si  y'  IjSicTor  TobTiM  iarUi  rirruf  .  .  .  tnr  tUaS'  ttt 
Tin  fureir  Ixur  .  .  ,  kcU  wpdra  /tip  ii  $uyinip  in  iTwl^n 

*  Thlf  Ti«w  is  taken  by  Ephnem  SjroM,  Paultons,  ^otor  of 
Oapna  in  hi*  DiaUnanm  (lee  qootationi  in  FaiUon,  t  87, 1*6), 
GroUiu,  Stnuua,  and  the  niiaialiitio  interpraten  (•neraUy, 
ftDd  alto  by  Hengstenbnf . 

t  8m  art.  on  Asonrnxs,  where  retferenoe  I*  made  to  bypUaa 
monumenti,  as  bearing  witness  to  the  nnotiea  o(  aiKrinflng  the 
haad  ot  the  guest  at  aleatt,  of.  also  Psa>  MT. 


Lk7". 

"B.pdrra  Si  ru  aMtr  rOr 
iapuralur,  tra  ^diyp  utr' 
oiroC'  nU  tUiK0ia  tit  rim 
tUor  rod  tapurcUw  Kan- 
KMOth  Kal  ISod,  ymii  Ijnt 
^  if  ri  wSKii  iiiaprttXAt, 
KoX  trtyrovta  Sn  icard- 
mrot  ir  rg  oixl^  roO  4ap(- 
aalov,  KOfiiaava  iXdpeurrpor 
Itipov,  KoX  vTwra  Avura 
mpi,  TovH  irdSos  airov 
icXa(o«va,  To!t  Mcpvow 
lipCaTO  Pp^nv  rov%  wi- 
oat  abrov,  xaX  raXt  6pi{ly 
rHi  K*^aX{|«  airrrit  ili' 
(iwrow,  KoX  Karc^tXei. 
To^  vtfSof  a^ov  Kol 
^fXei^ev  TV  It^PV'  litt¥  8) 
6  4>apurata«  i  KoX^rot 
a,Mi¥  tWn  kr  lavr^ 
Xfy«y,  OJrot  «l  4|v  vpe* 

KOI  WOTttwjj  If  YVV^I,  IfTlIt 

S'rrrrat  avrov,  Sri 
•pTttX^  IvTiv.  Eai  dro- 
jc/NMt  i  'IqffoOt,  cr.X. 


JN  11'  12'-«. 

Hr  Si  Vapiip.  i)  iXcCi^- 
wrir  Eliptor  |tvM>,  icol 
tKgdjttBU  Tmt  vdoot  ai* 
Tow  Tu«  (pi{lv  airiit*  •  •  • 
*HX9<r  ell  Bi/darior  .  .  . 
iroliiaar  allr  airf  Utarror 
ixtt  nX  4  Hdp9a  SiifKivti, 
S  Si  Adj^apot  tit  fir  riir 
iMOKiiiUrwr  air  air^,  4 
o0r  Hapti/i  XajSoC^a  Xir/xu' 
|»t(pow  vdp8o«  mcrriiriit 
wvAvrbiov,  4|X<M|rav 
wMut  IvroB,  Kol  J{^ativ 
Tai«  tpi(lv  ainift  roi>t 
vtfSat  airov*  4  Si  oticia 
irXiipiiOri  ix  Sviiijt  toO 
ftipov.  \iym  'loiSas  i 
'IvKaptiinit  tit  rOr  pMtri- 
T&r  airmi,  i  pulKKur  airrir 
wapaSiSirai,  rl  towto 
rh  fivpov  oiic  l*pd6i) 
TjptaKOirUn'  t^raplMV  xal 
ISMii  irrwxo^tt  etirei'  Si 
roOro,  o6x  Sn  repl  rwr 
vritx&r  litiKer  air^  dXX' 
In  Kkhrrrit  fy,  koI  t6 
yKuaabKOum  Ix^r  ri  pa\- 
Xi/ura  ipirra^tr.  etrer 
oSr  i  li^iroift'A^n  a{m^v, 
Iva  (It  riff  iifLipar  tov 
hm^iaayyaiS  Ti|pi^<rg  a^- 
T^,  TO^  wT«xovt 
vAvTOTS  txtrt  |u9'  lav- 
Tfiv,  l|U  M  o{i  iravTOT( 
Ixrw. 


Kol  ri>  a-M*  d\«(0p  col  wparKi^lnum  0tXi}ffv),  where  the 
daughter  is  represented  as  washing,  anointine,  and 
Idssmg  the  feet  of  her  father,  when  he  comes  nome 
from  his  day's  work.  Still  this  does  not  furnish  a 
precedent  for  the  hair  being  used  to  wipe  the  feet ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the  other  side,  that 
in  proportion  as  we  diminish  the  rarity  of  the  act, 
we  find  it  more  difBcnlt  to  account  for  the  value 
set  upon  it  by  our  Lord,  and  the  importance 
ascribed  to  it  by  St.  John. 

We  turn  now  to  consider  how  it  has  been 
attempted  to  harmonize  the  different  narratives 
by  those  who  believe  that  only  one  event  is 
recorded.  The  most  elaborate  attempt  is  that 
made  b)r  Hengstenberg,*  who  replies  to  (1)  the 
first  difficulty  above  stated,  that  Luke's  context  is 
determined  here,  not  by  the  order  of  events,  but 
by  the  connexion  of  thought ;  since  the  contrast 
between  the  Pharisees  and  the  publicans,  in 
w."-  *,  and  the  description  of  Christ  as  the  Friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners,  in  v.",  naturally  lead  on 
to  the  story  of  the  sinful  woman  at  the  nouse  of 
the  Pharisee.  This,  we  think,  must  be  conceded. 
As  to  (2),  if  we  are  to  identify  Simon  the  Pharisee 
with  Simon  '  the  leper,'  we  must  understand  the 
latter  title  to  refer  not  to  his  present  condition ;  for 
in  that  case  he  oould  not  himself  have  entertained 
guests,  as  he  does  in  Luke.  Some  have  thought 
that  he  may  have  been  previously  healed  of  bia 
leprosy  by  Jesus.  But  this  is  not  at  all  suggested 
by  the  words  addressed  to  him  in  Luke,  nor  does 
it  seem  consistent  with  his  ungracious  behaviour. 
There  is  less  force  in  the  argument  that  the 
injurious  title  'leper'  would  not  have  been  r» 
*  Comm.  on  St.  John,  Eng.  tr.  pp.  I-aS,  78-8A, 
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tained  in  the  caae  of  one  who  had  been  oared  of 

his  lepros;^. 

Lastly,  IS  it  likely  that  so  prononnced  a  Pharisee 
H  the  Simon  of  Lake  would  have  entertained 
Jesus  at  so  late  a  period  in  His  career,  when  the 
Pharisees  had  already  resolved  upon  His  death  ? 
or,  on  the  other  hana,  that  one  who  was  so  much 
impressed  with  the  raising  of  Lazarus  as  to  preside 
at  a  hanquet  given  in  nononr  of  the  occasion, 
dionld  have  shown  so  little  respect  for  the  prophet 
whom  he  professed  to  be  hononring  ? 

The  other  incidents  of  the  supper  may  be  treated 
together.  It  is  said  that  the  discrepancies  in  the 
two  accounts  are  due  merely  to  the  diil'erent 
points  of  view  taken  by  the  narrators.  The 
anointing  gave  rise  to  both  conversations — that 
with  Simon  and  that  with  the  disciples.  Luke 
seizes  the  point  of  her  repentance,  the  other 
evangelists  that  of  her  lavish  expenditure.  But 
sorely  this  is  pejcholo^oally  impossible. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  story 
in  Luke.  A  notorious  sinner,  learning  that  Jesus 
is  sitting  at  meat  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Phari- 
see, makes  up  her  mind  to  follow  Him  there.  She 
enters  the  house,  and  immediately  takes  up  her 
stand  behind  the  Lord.*  It  is  evident  that  some- 
thing must  have  happened  to  make  her  loathe  the 
life  she  had  been  living,  and  feel  that  her  only 
hope  of  escaping  from  it  was  to  take  refnge  witn 
Him  whose  words,  spoken  to  the  soomf  ol  Pharisees, 
may  have  been  brought  to  her  ears :  '  I  am  not 
come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repent- 
ance.' As  she  stands  behind  Him  she  wipes  away 
with  her  hair  the  penitential  tears  which  fall  fast 
upon  His  feet.  Then,  as  the  agony  of  shame  is 
gradnally  conquered  by  the  sense  of  the  Saviour's 
for|pving  love,  she  kneels  and  kisses  His  feet  and 
anoints  them  with  the  ointment  she  had  brought 
with  her.  She  has  no  thought,  no  eye,  for  any- 
thing but  Him.  For  a  while  no  notice  is  taken, 
but  at  last  words  of  comfort  come,  addressed  first 
to  another,  '  Her  sins,  her  many  sins  are  forgiven, 
for  she  loved  much ' ;  and  then  directly  to  herself, 
'  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee.  Go  in  peace.'  How 
would  it  be  possible  for  her  after  this  to  have 
stayed  on  and  listened  to  the  reproaches  of  Judas 
ana  the  others,  or  how  could  they  have  ventured 
to  find  fault  where  their  Lord  had  already  given 
His  blessing?  Turn  now  to  the  other  side  of  the 
story,  if  we  are  to  piece  it  out  from  what  we  read 
of  Mary.  Is  it  poieible  that  she  who  had  long  ago 
made  tne  good  choice,  who  was  now  living  quietly 
with  her  brother  and  sister,  all  three  noted  as 
especially  dear  to  Christ ;  she  whose  house  had  been 
chosen  by  Him  for  His  temporary  home  before  the 
end  came,  and  who  had  lately  been  brought  into 
such  intimate  contact  with  Him  when  He  raised 
her  brother  from  the  dead, — ^is  it  possible  that  she 
should  be  spoken  of  as  a  notorious  sinner,  who 
was  forcing  herself  into  His  company  T  No  t  If 
we  want  to  make  one  consistent  story  out  of  the 
four  narratives,  onr  only  course  is  to  suppose  with 
Strauss  that  the  underlying  fact  has  been  much 
falsified  by  tradition,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Luke,  who  has,  he  thinks,  mixed  up  with  it  the 
story  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery. 

Before  examining  other  explanations,  we  will 
just  mention  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  get  over  two  minor  difficulties:  (1)  the  dis- 
crepancy as  to  the  anointing  of  feet  or  head: 
(2)  the  nature  of  the  locality  where  the  sinful 
woman  lived.    As  to  (1),  some  have  compared  Ps 

•  The  reading  of  the  bmt  UBS,  i^f  Hi  Mixt-,  in  Lk  7<*,  Menu 
to  contmdict  the  worde  iwMnrm  in  mmrinuTm  in  t.>7,  which 
Imply  Oxtt  it  WM  the  Imowledge  of  Hie  being  seated  at  table 
which  led  lier  to  eeek  the  houee  henelf .  Tbu  is  an  argument 
hi  taTonr  of  the  reading  ilnxikt,  which  is  witneased  to  by 
seTenl  of  the  moet  aocieot  ventooa.  The  caadlnc  iMMit  u 
periiapa  a  repetition  tnm  v.*^ 
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133^,  where  the  precious  ointment  is  said  to  have 
run  from  Aaron's  head  down  to  the  skirts  of  hi* 
clothing;  but  (even  if  the  correct  tr"  is  'collar' 
instead  of  '  skirts'),  this  oonld  only  happen  in  the 
case  of  one  who  was  standing  and  not  reclining  at 
table.  Others  have  assumeatwo  anointings,  first 
of  the  head  and  then  of  the  feet,  the  former  of 
which  they  think  may  have  been  omitted  by  John 
as  being  generally  known.  This  does  not  seem 
probable.  The  writer's  own  view  of  the  matter  is 
given  below.  As  to  (2),  the  i/taitruKii  is  said  to 
have  been  '  in  the  city '  {rdXei,  Lk  7"),  but  Bethany 
is  described  as  a  Kiifii]  (Lk  Jn  11>).  To  this 
it  is  replied  that  there  is  no  reason  why  Bethany 
shonld  not  be  r^;arded  as  a  suburb  of  Jerusalem. 

We  will  now  examine  the  view  which  has  been 
most  generally  held  in  the  Latin  Church,  viz.  that 
Luke  describes  a  diiferent  scene  from  that  in  the 
other  Gospels,  but  that  the  woman  is  the  same. 
This  gets  rid  of  some  difficulties,  but  is  open  to  the 
objections  stated  above,  as  to  multiplying  what 
appears  to  be  a  unique  occurrence.  According  to  it, 
we  are  to  suppose  that  the  sister  of  Martha  had  at 
one  time  lived  a  vicious  life,  but  had  been  con- 
science-stricken by  some  word  of  the  Saviour,  and, 
hearing  that  He  was  in  Simon's  house,  had  felt  her- 
self constrained  to  seek  Him  there,  and  received 
from  His  lips  the  word  of  forgiveness  and  blessing. 
If  we  allow  an  interval  of  two  years,  it  is,  of  course, 
not  such  a  flaunt  impossibility  for  the  sinner  to 
have  changed  into  the  saint :  and  ttie  quiet  weep- 
ing of  the  one  is  not  unlike  the  quiet  sitting  of  the 
other  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Some  have  thought, 
too,  that  the  remarkable  reticence  as  regards  the 
family  at  Bethany,  which  characterizes  the  Synoptic 
(xospels,  might  be  explained  by  the  wish  not  to 
call  attention  to  a  history  whicn  would  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  early  life  of  a  leading  member  of  the 
Church.  But  if  tnis  danger  of  scandal  still  existed 
when  the  Gospels  were  written,  how  much  more 
strongly  must  it  have  been  felt  some  30  years 
before,  when  the  memory  of  the  past  was  still 
fresh,  and  the  Jews  were  on  the  watch  for  any- 
thing which  might  raise  a  prejudice  against  the 
prophet  whom  they  sought  to  lull.  Is  it  possible 
that  they  oonld  have  crowded  to  Bethany  to  express 
their  sympathy  and  esteem  for  one  who  had  so 
lately  done  such  dishonour  to  the  name  of  Israel  ? 
The  difficulty  as  to  the  recurrence  of  the  name 
Simon  is  perbapa  fairly  met  by  calling  to  mind  its 
frequency  at  tne  time :  we  mid  no  fewer  than  9 
difierent  Simons  in  the  NT.  This  led  to  its  often 
having  some  distinctive  appellation  attached,  ».g. 
Simon  'Zelotes,'  Simon  'Pmm,'  and  here  Simon 
'the  Leper.' 

The  third  view  is  that  most  generally  entertained 
among  Protestant  divines,  viz.  that  there  were  two 
anointings — one  of  the  feet  by  the  penitent  sinner  of 
Galilee,  Uie  other  of  the  head  ana  feet  by  a  totally 
different  person,  the  saintly  Mary  of  Bethany. 
It  has  been  objected  to  tnis  that  the  way  m 
which  the  latter  is  described  in  Jn  11'  '  Mary  was 
she  who  anointed  the  Lord  with  ointment,  and 
wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair,'  must  refer  to  some 
previous  occurrence ;  but  the  object  of  the  evan- 

felist  Lb  simply  to  introduce  Mary  to  his  readers 
y  referring  to  an  action  which  was  in  itself 
famou^  though  it  had  not  been  connected  with  lier 
name  in  the  earlier  Goepds.  Just  in  the  same 
way  Judas  Iscariot  is  distinguished,  in  the  earliest 
list  of  the  apostles,  by  the  addition  'which  also 
betrayed  him.'  There  remains  the  serious  objection 
already  stated :  Could  John  have  used  these  words 
to  deaeribe  Mary,  if  he  knew  that  they  were 
equally  true  of  another  woman  ?  Could  our  Lord 
have  promised  world-wide  fame  to  her  action,  if 
the  same  thing  had  been  already  done  by  anoUiei 
in  much  more  trying  circumstanoeaT 
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It  appears  to  the  present  writer  that  the  easiest 
way  in  which  we  can  escape  these  difficulties  is  by 
supposing  that  the  story  told  by  St.  Luke  cannot, 
in  its  original  form,  have  contained  any  reference 
to  anointing.  In  that  case  the  final  words  of  v." 
Kal  ^(Kper  lUi/xf  and  the  whole  of  v.*  must  be 
regarded  as  later  developments.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  their  being  added  under  the  idea  that 
the  words  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  'where- 
soever this  gospel  is  preached  in  the  whole  world, 
there  shall  also  this  that  she  hath  done  be  told  for 
a  memorial  of  her,'  required  that  the  act  of  anoint- 
ing should  appeal  in  each  separate  Gospel.  If  we 
do  not  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  make  such  a 
supposition,  we  must  find  some  other  means  of 
accounting  for  the  high  commendation  bestowed 
on  Mary.  It  cannot  have  been  simply  for  anoint- 
ing, but  for  anointing  with  the  precious  spikenard 
in  the  prospect  of  the  Lord's  death.  In  any  case  it 
seems  probable  that  the  anointing  with  the  common 
ointment,  of  which  Luke  speaks,  was  something 
of  an  afterthought.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  one 
in  such  extreme  agitation  of  mind  would  have 
planned  such  an  action  beforehand.  How  could 
she  know  that  she  might  not  be  forestalled  by 
Simon  ?  It  wLU  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  anointing 
follows,  not,  as  in  John,  precedes  the  wiping  of 
the  feet  with  her  hair.    If  the  details  are  correctly 

S'ven,  we  may  conjecture  that  she  happened  to 
I  carrying  a  nask  of  myrrh,  and,  finding  that  the 
Lord's  feet  had  been  unwashed  and  leftunanointed, 
had  been  seized  by  a  sudden  impulse  to  anoint  them. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay*  favours  this  third  view, 
but  considers  that '  the  attempts  to  harmonize  John 
with  Mark  and  Matthew  fail  completely.  John, 
who  says  that  "they  made  him  a  supper  there, 
and  Mutba  served,"  oinriously  places  tne  meal  in 
Martha's  house :  it  seems  quite  absurd  to  suppose 
that  she  would  be  serving  in  the  honse  of  Simon.' 
He  thinks  Mark  fell  into  error  from  putting 
together  two  separate  incidents,  one  of  which  was 
connected  with  the  name  Bethany,  the  other  with 
the  name  Simon;  whom  he  identifaes  with  a  'Simon 
who  lived  at  Bethany  and  was  or  had  been  a  leper.' 
It  does  not,  however,  seem  likely  that  Mark,  whose 
mother  was  at  tiiis  time  living  in  Jerusalem,  and 
whose  honse  was  a  centre  of  the  early  disciples, 
could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  facts  connected 
with  the  anointing  at  Bethany.  We  must  there- 
fore accept  the  fact  that  it  took  place  in  the  honse 
of  Simon,  just  as  we  accept  the  fact  that  Martha 
had  the  chief  ordering  of  the  feast.  The  two 
facts  are  not  necessarily  opposed.  It  may  be,  as 
Nicephoras  says  {HE  L  27),  that  Simon  was  the 
father  of  Martha,  though  uving  apart  from  his 
family.  But  we  need  not  even  snpiiose  any  such 
connexion.  John's  description,  from  its  vagueness, 
'  they  made  him  a  feast,  rather  implies  a  public 
entertainment  given  in  His  honour  by  tne  in- 
habitants of  Bethany,  jtrobably  in  the  largest  or 
most  convenient  house  in  the  village,  which  might 
be  the  proper^  of  a  leper  named  Simon,  f 

The  lourai  view  is  that  there  were  three  distinct 
anointings  by  either  two  or  three  distinct  persons. 
This  view  was  first  propounded  by  Origen  in  order 
to  meet  the  discrepancies  between  uie  account 

g'ven  in  John  and  in  the  first  two  Gospels.  The 
tter  appear  to  fix  the  date  of  the  supper  two 
days  (Mt  26*.  Mk  14>),  the  former  six  days  (Jn  12'), 
be'ore  the  Passover.  The  latter  represent  the 
ointment  as  poured  upon  the  head,  the  former 
speaks  of  the  feet  as  anointed  and  ^en  wiped  by 
Mary  with  her  hair.  The  latter  state  that  the 
supper  was  held  in  the  honse  of  Simon  the  Leper, 
the  former  appears  to  imply  that  it  was  in  the 
•InthaworkenUUed,  1F<u  OMM  torn  at  &CM<A«m  f  oi  OL 
t  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott  sugcesto  that  the  appdlatiOD  iJ^^ 
wj  nprawnt  lattSrU  (pyfy,  'bdongliig  to  tfa*  Itpsr.' 


house  of  Martha  (this  difficulty  has  been  already 
discussed).  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  V  ore 
were  two  difierent  anointings  in  the  same  week; 
that  on  each  occasion  the  same  objection  w&j  made 
by  the  bystanders,  and  the  same  answer  returned 
by  Jesus.  Such  a  repetition,  we  may  at  once  say, 
is  impossible ;  but  what  are  we  to  make  of  the 
discrepancies  ?  Shall  we  say  that  they  are  of  no 
importance,  and  only  such  as  must  be  expected  in 
diil'erent  reports  made  several  years  after  the 
occurrence  ?  We  may  be  quite  prepared  to  allow 
this ;  but  it  appears  to  be  possible  to  get  a  littlo 
nearer  to  explaining  them,  when  we  observe  that 
the  dates  given  in  the  different  Gospels  do  not 
refer  directly  to  the  supper.  John's  'six  days 
before  the  passover'  is  the  date  on  which  Jesus 
came  to  Bethany,  where,  as  we  leam  from  the  other 
Gospels,  He  was  lodging  during  the  week  before  the 
crucifixion.*  On  the  other  band,  the  two  days  of 
Matthew  and  Mark  refer  to  the  close  of  His 
discourses  in  Jerusalem :  '  when  he  had  finished 
all  these  words  he  said  to  his  disciples.  Ye  know 
that  after  two  days  is  the  passover.  f  Thus  both 
dates  may  be  literally  exact,  and  yet  neither  may 
be  the  precise  date  of  the  supper.  As  to  the  other 
discrepancies,  it  is  possible  that  the  narrative  in 
John,  which  seems  to  have  been  edited  by  the 
elders  of  Ephesus  (see  21"),  has  been  to  some 
extent  affected  by  that  in  Luke.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  feet  are  thrice  referred  to  (in  11*  12?)  as  if 
the  writer  wished  to  lay  stress  on  this  by  way  of 
correcting  a  current  misapprehension.  Sucn  a 
correction  seems  strange  to  us  in  the  present  day, 
to  whom  the  written  Gospels  are  tne  ultimate 
authority ;  but  in  the  first  century  the  appeal  was 
still  to  oral  tradition,  as  we  may  see  from  the 
Preface  to  Luke,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  predominant  tradition  may  have  laid  hold  on 
the  anointing  of  the  feet  as  testifying  to  a  higher 
degree  of  humility  and  reverence  than  that  of  the 
head.  If,  then,  the  original  narrative  of  John 
spoke  only  in  general  terms  of  the  anointing  of 
Jesus,  we  may  conceive  tJiat  the  elders  might  have 
taken  the  opportunity  to  correct  what  they  deemed 
to  be  an  erroneous  report  in  Mark.  Onr  present 
feeling  would  probabJy  be  that,  where  honour  is 
intended  by  anointing,  the  head  rather  than  the 
feet  should  be  anointed.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  natural  that  the  penitent,  standing  behiiid 
the  Lord,  should  wipe  away  with  her  hair  the 
tears  that  fell  upon  His  feet,  Dnt  less  natoial  that 
it  should  be  used  to  wipe  away  the  ointment, 
which  would  simply  have  the  effect  of  anointiiig 
her  own  hair. 

It  nuij  be  interestliiK  to  add  m  brief  Sketdi  of  th*  tMarr  at 
opinion  on  thli  queetion.  The  treatment  of  Scripture  b7  earty 
Oiuietian  writen  it,  u  a  rule,  onoritlcil.  DifDoalUe*  are  not 
felt.  They  are  much  more  anxJooe  to  eztnot  a  ueatnl  mofal 
from  their  text  bj  mean*  of  aome  forced  aHegoty,  than  to 
aecertain  the  preoUe  meaning  of  the  words  u  taqr  were 
undentood  by  the  apeaker  ud  hearera,  or  to  get  a  oUar 
conception  of  the  aetoal  laota  referred  to.  Hence  thqr  are 
often  careleaaotdiaUnoUcos,  and,  like  children,  apt  to  rnWaks 
reeemblance  for  identity.  It  la  only  when  there  la  aome  qwoial 
call  tor  the  attention  of  ttie  writer,  as  when  he  la  engaged  on 
a  oommentaiy  or  a  harmony  of  the  aa«pela,^ttiat  wa  can  attMb 
mwd>  weight  to  any  critical  Judgment,  lUa  la  aeen  in  tha 
referenoea  to  the  present  queation.  Clement  o<  Alexandria 
Bpealca  of  U>e  woman  who  waa  atUl  a  sinner  bringing  tha 
alabuter  box  of  ointment,  which  ahe  thought  tha  beat  «<  hw 
poaaeesiona,  to  anoint  the  feet  of  the  Loid,  and  then  wiping 
away  with  oer  hair  the  auperflnoua  ointment,  whilat  aha  poand 
on  Bia  feet  the  libation  of  her  taata  Tbaat  things,  bt  mja, 

•  Mt  21",  Uk  111-  u,  Uc  nrr. 

t  There  la  no  reaaon  to  auppcae  that  the  date  glrea  in  Vk  141 
extendi  to  the  following  Tersea.  Hie  phraae  mmi  irm  mint  d 
the  third  Teiae  la  well  explained  Inr  Dr.  Abbott  aa  meaning, 
■  And  here  let  me  atate  aomethlng  wnich  happened  while  Jeans 
waa  atill  In  Bethany,  which  ahoold  be  mentioned  here  to  nra- 
pare  the  reader  for  the  betnyal  which  followa.'  So  in  Mk 
mmtSmtmmttM,  'And  here  let  me  aay  that  Petarliad  iMaasooM 
time  ago  in  the  court  expoaed  to  temptaUoi^  aad  tUsanitkS 
mentioned  here,  becauM  now  oomea  hia  tall.'^ 
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VmbollM  both  Um  praudiliig  of  the  gospd  and  tfa*  puiloa 
of  the  Lord  (Pad.  a.  61,  p.  a)6X  TertuUiiui  mora  disttnotlr 
UentiSea  the  two  uoiiitliig*  in  the  wotdi, '  Peocatrioi  femina 
•tiain  ooiporie  aai  oontactum  permitUt,  UnnU  l«r.rlinl»  pedee 
•Jim  et  ciinibni  deteiKenti  et  unBoento  tepultunun  nwine 
liUHigannti '  (Pvdie.  xLx  On  the  otner  buid.  Tatian,  towards 
the  end  of  the  2nd  oenU,  in  hi*  iHateaonm,*  which  wai  for  many 
yean  the  only  tonn  of  the  Goepel  known  In  Mesopotamia, 
ieparatee  the  itoir  In  Uc  bom  that  in  the  other  eTaogeliste, 
and  ehowi  that  he  diatin^ixlahee  the  sinner  from  Mary  by 
placing  the  viiit  to  Martha  and  Mary  before  the  anointing. 
Victor  of  Capua,  who  published  a  LaUn  revised  veraion  of  the 
DicUtmnn  nme  tOO  years  later,  mixed  up  Lake's  anointing 
with  that  which  took  plaoe  at  Bethany,  to  suit  the  view  which 
bad  then  become  popnlar  in  the  Western  Church,  t  Origeo 
is  the  first  distinctly  to  gnqiple  with  the  diffionlties  of  the 
question.  In  his  oommeota^  on  Ut  (i  77),  after  stating  the 
points  of  agreement  in  the  four  accounts,  he  prooeeds  to 
argue  against  the  praTailing  view  that  the  actor  wss  in  every 
case  the  same,  on  the  ground  (1)  that  aooording  to  Matthew 
and  Mark  it  was  the  head  of  Jesus  which  was  anointed  with 
pndou*  ointment,  while,  according  to  the  othtr  nangelitUA 
His  feet  were  anointed  with  myrrACI) ;  (2)  that  it  Is  incredible 
that  Haiy  the  sister  of  Martha,  who  chose  the  better  part 
and  was  beloved  by  Jesus,  could  be  spoken  of  as  a  sinner ; 
(S)  that  the  sinner  in  Luke  does  not  venture  to  approach  the 
head  of  Jesus,  but  waters  His  feet  with  penitential  tears, 
whereas  there  are  no  tears  and  no  sinner  in  John.  He  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  some  will  perhaps  aigue  t^t  the  actor  in 
each  Gospel  is  different ;  but  he  thinks  it  enough  to  distinguish 
three  different  actors ;  and  he  adds  further  reasons  for  holding 
that  the  nameless  woman  in  the  first  two  Oospels  is  not  the 
t  as  the  sister  of  Martha,  the  supper  being  at  a  different 
I  aad  a  different  place.  Be  meets  the  objection  that  the 
diselpiss  eooM  not  have  repeated  their  complaint  of  the  waste 
of  so  mwdi  TalnaUe  ointment,  by  making  a  distinction  between 
the  honest  Indignation  of  the  others  and  the  veiled  covetousness 
<(  Jnda* ;  and  concludes  with  an  allegorical  interpretation  of 
the  three  anointings.  Elsewhere  he  seems  to  Mowt  the  view 
that  there  were  only  two  anointings  (cL  Horn,  in  Ca  lU  'sdo 
Lncsmrde  peccattloe,  Matttueum  vero  et  Johannem  et  Harcnm 
DOn  de  peccatrice  Ilia  dizisse  .  .  .  cuius  nomen  quoque 
Johannes  inaeruit,'  also  on  Oa  I>  'si  quid  peocatriz  habuit, 
ad  pedes  referendum  est ;  si  quid  ea  qua  non  erat  peocatrix, 
ad  caput ')l  Cbryaostom  also  makes  only  two  anointings,  bnt, 
strangely  enough,  he  holds  that  one  of  Biese  Is  narrated  only 
tqr  John,  the  other  bj  the  thise  Synoptlsts.  Acoordlngly,  he 
oonsiden  that  the  indignation  of  the  disdpls*  and  the  com- 
forting words  of  the  Lord  have  reference  to  the  rifm  ymi  ot 
Luke,  who  is  enoounged  to  come  to  Jesus  hy  the  thought  that 
he  dia  not  disdain  to  eat  in  the  house  of  a  leper  (fiornm.  in 
Matt.aa).  Inhis62ndbomilyon  John  be  says  ttiat  the  sister 
of  Martha  Is  not  n  riptv  i  i>  Mav&u),  <tU  e  i>  vfi  Ammi  .  .  . 
imtitmi  /iit  yA^  wifHu  .  .  .  wtXXMn  vifimtrm  mmmSr  mOni  ii  mm  nu»ti 
ami  mutmim.  ^nb^ase  (Bgp.  M  Imc  S>  is  inclined  to  tMnk 
that  one  woman  only  was  ooncenied  in  the  anointing,  bnt  in 
th*  end  leaves  it  an  open  question :  'potest  non  eaoam  esse, 
ne  slU  contrarinm  evangelistae  dixisse  vldeantur:  potest 
etiam  quteetio  merit!  temporis  diversitate  dissolvi,  at  adhuc 
Ilia  peocatrix  sit.  Jam  istaperfeotior.'  8o  Augustine,  speaking  of 
the  anobiting  in  Matthew  (d«  Cons.  Bvang.  2. 164),  SKys,  'Lucas 
quamvis  sinule  factum  oommemoret,  nomenque  convenlat  ejus 
apod  quem  convlvabatnr  dominus  ,  .  .  tamen  potius  credlbile 
est  alium  tulase  Ilium  SImonem,  non  leprosum  in  cujus  domo 
boo  in  Bethaola  genbatur.  Nam  neo  Lucas  in  Bethania  rem 
gestam  didt.  .  .  .  Niliil  itaque  aliud  intellegendum  arUtror 
nisi  non  quidem  aliam  fuisee  mulierem  qua  peccatrlz  tunc 
aooassit  ad  pedes  Jeso  et  osoulata  est  et  iarit  laorimis  .  .  .  sed 
sandem  Marlam  bis  hoo  fecisse'  (so  too  I'ract.  in  Joh.  it). 
Jerome,  on  the  other  band,  distinguishes  between  the  two 
women  (Comm.  in  Matt.  S6S),  '  Nemo  putet  eaodem  esse  qua 
super  caput  eCTodit  unguentum  et  qua  super  pedes.  Ilia  enim 
et  lanilmis  lavat  et  orinibus  tergit  et  manifesto  meretrix 
appellatur.  De  hao  autem  nihil  tale  scriptum  est'  Oregotr 
the  Oreat  finally  decided  the  qaesUon  for  the  Latin  Church 
bT  Identifying  the  pteeatria  first  with  the  sister  ot  Martha,  and 
tool  with  the  Magdalene  (  (Bam.  88  in  Bvang.),  'hanc,  quam 
Lucas  peccaMoem,  Joliannes  Mariam  nomuiat,  lllam  esse 
Marlam  otedimns  de  qua  Marcus  septem  damonia  ejecta  fuisse 
testatur.  Et  quid  per  septem  damonia  nisi  oniversa  vitia 
dealgnantarT'  Horn.  8,  'venit  Maria  Magdalene  post  multas 
n*-*"'"*  culpa  ad  pedes  Redemptoris  nos&i,'  ii.  26.  This  was 
the  genenlly  aooepted  oidnion  in  the  West  from  the  beginning 
of  we  7th  to  the  16th  cent,  as  testified  to  by  the  office  in  the 
Breviary  tor  July  22. 

Discussion  reoommenoed  with  the  rise  of  the  Reformation 
In  the  treatise  ot  Faber  Stapulensis  ds  Maria  Ma^dalma, 
whkdi  was  somewhat  feebly  answered  by  Fisher,  bishop  of 
Bochester,  wid  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne  in  1621,  on  the 
ground  that  Faber  departed  'ab  univetsall  Eodasla  ritu 
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*  See  the  translation  in  vol.  of  Antt-Ifieen»  £<ftrafy  pub.  1897, 
and  Hemphill's  Diateuaron,  1888,  also  Lightfoot  on  Snper- 
natural  lUiioion,  Essay  ix.,  and  articles  on  Tatian  and  Victor 
of  Ctoua  in  Jiiet.  Chriitian  Biography. 

t  This  version  by  Victor  is  wrongly  described  bj  Falllon  and 
Wigne  (Patnlogia,  voL  64)  as  the  DuUemron  of  Ammonius. 

t  But  John  speaks  of  >«^m  nms^,  and  the  word  iiifmi  seams 
to  bs  used  genenlly  of  any  sort  of  ointment. 

I  On  this  identiflcaUoD  see  Mo.  r.  below. 


nnlcam  Hsgdalenam  In  sno  offldo  sswraiHi,'  and  that  b* 

deprived  the  Obnrcb  of  her  chief  type  of  ttis  penitent  sinner ; 
also  that  then  would  be  no  certain  truth,  if  each,  at  his 
own  caprice,  might  reject  aooepted  tradition.  Later  Soman 
Oatholics,  however,  have  not  been  unanimous:  Estins,  Tille- 
mont,  and  othen  denying  the  identity,  while  Maldonatua," 
Lamy,t  and  the  BollandistaS  have  argued  with  reason  aitd 
moderation  in  its  favour.  Indeed,  the  reaction  against  ths 
old  view  prevailed  more  in  France  than  in  England,  going  so 
far  that.  In  a  whole  series  ot  dioceees  with  Paris  at  their  head, 
new  editions  ot  the  Breviary  were  issued  in  the  17th  cent, 
without  those  portions  of  the  office  of  St.  Mary  Mac^alene 
which  referred  to  Lk  7  and  to  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  f  Dupin, 
Mabillon,  Boesuet,  and  Fleury  are  mentioned  as  favouring  the 
newer  view. 

Meanwhile  the  Menology  of  the  Greek  Chtuch  assigns  thns 
distinct  days  for  oelebnting  the  memory  ot  the  sister  «t 
Martha,  the  Magdalene,  and  me  kiutfnoM.  And  Theophyhwt, 
writiiur  to  the  11th  cent.,  says  In  hia  comment  on  Mt  26  that 
some  bold  that  there  were  three,  othen  that  there  were  two 
only,  who  aoohited  the  Lord ;  that  Simon  the  leper  was  father 
of  Laiarus,  and  that  he  Is  the  man  who  showed  the  disciples  a 
room  ready  furnished  for  the  last  supper.  In  his  oommentaiy 
on  Mk  14  and  Lk  7  he  declares  himselt  In  favour  ot  the  view 
that  then  were  three  anointings — one  by  the  ri^m  ot  IJc,  one 
by  the  sister  ot  Laams  six  days  before  the  paasover,  one  In 
the  house  ot  Shnon  the  leper  two  days  before  the  passover. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  view  moet  commonly 
entertained  in  the  Reformed  Oburchee  has  been  that  the  sinnsr 
of  Lk  Is  distinct  from  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  and  both  distinct 
from  the  Magdalene.  The  two  former  are,  however,  contused 
by  Orotius  and  b7  many  ot  the  recent  German  theologians,  as 
Schleiermacher,  EwakL  Bleek,  Baur,  Hllgenteld,  Weisse,  Kelm, 
as  well  as  by  the  orthodox  Hengstenbetg.  In  the  Anglican 
Church  the  mediaval  view  was  followed  by  Bishop  Anmrews, 
who  speaks  ot '  Mary  Magdalene  anointing  Christ  three  several 
times  one  after  tile  other,'  and  being  permitted  to  see  two 
angels,  one  at  the  head  the  other  at  the  feet  where  the  body 
of  Jesus  had  lain,  because  she  had  herself  anoint«l  His  head 
and  anointed  His  feet ;  bv  Donne,  who  identifies  the  sister  <rf 
Laamis  wltii  the  Magdalene  (Strmont,  26  and  80);  by  Jer. 
Taylor  (ill  248,  Beb.),  'Mary  Magdalene  having  been  reproved 
by  Judaa  for  spending  ointment  upon  Jesus*  feet,  it  being  so 
unaccustomed  and  large  profusion,  thought  now  to  speak  her 
love  once  more  and  trouble  nobody,  ana  therefore  she  poured 
ointment  on  Bis  sacred  head ' ;  and  in  late  yean  by  Dr.  Pusey.l 

Having  thna  examined  the  general  question  of 
the  anointings  of  Jesus,  it  remains  for  as  to  con- 
sider more  jiartionlarly  the  motive  ascribed  by 
imself  for  the  anointing  T  " 


our  Lord  Himself 


Qg  by  the  sister 


of  Lazarus.  This  is  riven  with  sli^t  variations : 
in  Mt  20"  'In  that  she  poured  this  ointment  on 
my  body,  she  did  it  to  prepare  me  for  bnrial '  {wfAt 
ri  ^mx^uUru  /m),  Mk  14'  '  She  hath  done  what  she 
could  :  she  hath  anointed  my  body  aforehand  for 
the  burying '  (rpoAa/Sev  iwpiaai  ri  (rwM  tls  rl» 
irra^uurnir) ;  Jn  12^  '  Suffer  her  to  keep  it  against 
the  day  of  my  bnrying,'  or  (marg.)  <  Let  her  aione : 
it  was  that  she  might  keep  it '  (d^ei  aMir  1  tra  tit 
riff  iiiiifa*  rov  imupiaaiuS  /lov  nipr^rQ  aM ;  several 
MSS,  indnding  A,  read  rerip^ictv,  omitting  tra). 
The  meaning  of  the  word  iyrafuuriUa  is  explained 
in  Jn  IQ"-**,  where  we  are  told  that  Nicodemos 
brought '  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes  about  100 
pound  weight,  and  wound  the  body  in  linen  cloths 
with  the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to 
bury'  {irratpUil'tar).  Thejgeneral  sense  seems  to  be 
given  most  simply  in  Mark's  words.  'She  hath 
done  what  she  could '  is  an  answer  to  the  assertion 
that  she  ought  to  have  spent  her  moneyother- 
wise,  viz.  in  distributing  to  the  poor.  We  are 
to  understand,  apparently,  that  this  was  not  the 
work  for  which  she  was  fitted :  she  probably  did 
not  possess  the  practical  business  habits  which 
would  enable  her  to  decide  as  to  the  best  way  of 
helping  the  poor.  But  wisdom  is  justified  of  all 
her  children.   What  she  had,  what  the  grace  of 

*  Commont.  in  Bvang.  Matt.  it. 

t '  De  unica  Maria'  in  Harmon.  Bvang.  p.  6860. 

S  Acta  Sanctorum,  July  22. 
I  See  Hengstenbezg,  Le.  p.  2. 

I  See  his  sermon  on  '  Our  Risen  Lord's  Love  for  Penitents,* 
in  which  he  refen  to  his  note  at  the  end  ot  ^smtons  preaehod 
at  St.  Saviowf't  proving  the  identity  ot  the  sister  of  Martha, 
the  penitent  who  anomted  the  Lord's  feet,  and  St.  Maiy 
Magdalene. 

II  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott  suggests  that  Ii  may  have  been  lost  after 
miri,  and  that  the  worcu  an  a  reproach  to  Judas,  'or  is  it 
your  wish  that  she  should  keep  it  for  my  embalnimgt'  Ce.  'ds 
yon  grudge  It  the  livliig,  tliat  she  may  bestow  it  on  uie  deed?' 
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God  workinG;  in  her  enabled  her  to  do,  was  to 
call  forth  generous  emotion  in  others  by  being 
herself  an  example  of  the  highest  and  noolest  m 
all  emotions,  the  impassioned  devotion  of  a  pure 
and  loving  heart  to  Him  who  is  absolute  Purity 
and  Love.  The  jgenuine  simplicity  of  a  beautiful 
soul,  however  liable  to  misconception  for  the 
moment,  yet  in  the  end  appeals  more  strongly 
to  what  is  best  in  man,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
a  more  acceptable  offering  to  God  than  any  out- 
ward manifestation  of  human  activity,  however 
useful  or  charitable. 

Then  how  are  we  to  understand  what  follows  : 
'she  hath  anointed  mv  body  aforetime  for  the 
bnrying'I  From  the  pnrose  in  Jn,  'suffer  her  to 
keep  i^'  we  gather  that  the  spikenard  had  not 
been  bought  on  purpose,  but  wu  applied  to  this 
use  after  being  some  time  in  her  possession.  Some 
have  supposed  that  she  had  bought  it  for  her 
personal  adornment,  but  such  a  supposition  is 
on  worthy  of  Mary;  and  aa  our  Lord  associates 
it  with  tne  thought  of  death,  it  seems  more  prob- 
able that  lb  had  been  purchased  for  the  bunal  of 
her  brother,  and  perhaps  left  unused  from  some 
faint  hope  that  the  coming  of  Christ  might  still 
render  such  a  use  superfluous.  Compare  Martha's 
words,  '  Even  now  I  know  that  whatsoever  then 
shalt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  thee.'  Destined 
for  the  tomb;  the  precious  ointment  now  becomes 
a  thankoffenng  to  Him  who  called  Lazarus  from 
the  tomb ;  bat  it  is  only  in  anticipation — was  this 
Mary's  own  foreboding,  or  did  sne  learn  it  first 
from  the  Lord?— of  a  mightier  death  to  come. 
The  words  in  Jn  must,  we  think,  be  taken  to 
mean,  *  Allow  her  to  have  kept  it  for  my  burial,' 
ie.  'do  not  find  fault  with  her  for  doing  so.' 

History  tells  us  nothing  more  of  Mary.  Her 
name  is  not  mentioned  among  the  women  who 
were  present  at  the  crucifixion,  or  who  brought 
spices  to  lay  in  the  grave.  This  strange  silence 
was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  reasons  for  identifying 
her  with  the  Magdalene.  It  seemed  so  natural 
that  she  who  had  been  specially  honoured  and 
beloved  by  the  Lord,  who  had  been  conspicuous 
beyond  all  others  in  doing  honour  to  Him  daring 
His  life,  should  have  been  also  the  last  to  watch  by 
His  cross  and  the  first  to  whom  He  would  appear 
on  His  resurrection.  A  late  legend  reports  that 
Lazarus  with  his  two  sisters  and  Maximin,  one 
of  the  Seventy,  fled  from  Palestine  in  the  persecu- 
tion describea  in  Ac  8  and  took  refuge  in  MassUia, 
and  that  Mary  (confounded  with  the  Magdalene) 
retired  to  a  cave  near  Aries  and  died  there. 

IiRiBATiniB.— In  adiUtion  to  the  books  mentloiMd  in  the 
ooum  ol  thl«  article,  aee  AbM  lUUon's  Monumenti  inlditi 
mr  tApottoM  d»  3.  Marti  MadMm  <n  Pntenet,  t  vols.  4to, 
U6>. 

V.  Mast  Magdalene  (4  Ma^vSaXiin))  is  probably 
named  from  the  town  of  MagdaJa  orMagEuian  (wh. 
aee),  now  Hfedjdel,  which  is  said  to  mean  '  a  tower.' 
It  was  situated  at  a  short  distuice  from  Tiberias, 
and  is  mentioned  (Mt  15**)  in  connexion  with  the 
miracle  of  the  seven  loaves.  An  ancient  watch- 
tower  still  marks  the  site.  According  to  Jewish 
authorities  it  was  famons  for  its  wealth,  and  for 
the  moral  corruption  of  its  inhabitants  (Edersheim, 
vol.  L  p.  671).  Li^tfoot  (Hor.  Heb.  on  Mt  27''), 
following  some  of  the  rabbinical  writers,  gives  a 
different  derivation,  according  to  which  the  name 
would  mean  a  plaiter  of  hair,  a  phrase  sometimes 
used  of  a  woman  of  light  character. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  the  Magdalene  is  in 
Lk  8*,  where  we  read  that  certain  women  which 
had  been  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  infirmities 
acoompuiied  Jesus  and  the  Twelve  in  their  mis- 
sionary journeys,  and  ministered  to  them  of  their 
Rubstuice.  Among  these  are  mentioned  '  Mary 
that  waa  called  Magdalene,  from  whom  seven 


demons  had  gone  out  (cf . '  Mk '  16*),  and  Joanna  the 

wife  of  Chnza,  Herod's  steward,  and  Susanna.' 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  thiii 
possession  implies  moral  as  well  as  physical  dis- 
ease or  infirmity.  Those  who  a£Srm  this  have 
found  in  it  a  ground  for  upholding  the  identity  of 
the  Magdalene  with  the  '  sinner '  of  Luke.  Others 
hold  that  the  phrase  implies  nothing  more  than 
that  'the  wretchedness  of  despair,  the  divided 
consciousness,  the  preternatural  frenzy,  the  long- 
continued  fits  of  silence,'  which  we  read  of  in 
other  demoniacs,  were  exhibited  here  in  their 
most  aggravated  form ;  that  such  a  state  ia  '  all 
but  abmlutely  incompatible  with  the  life  implied 
in  ifmpTu\6t,'  and  that  to  speak  of  '  seven  demons' 
as  equivalent  to  '  many  sins '  is  '  to  identify  two 
thin^  which  are  separated  in  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  NT  by  the  clearest  line  of  demarcation." 
But  surely  this  is  going  too  far.  We  are  told 
of  some  who  were  'vexed  with  unclean  spirits,' 
and  the  parable  speaks  of  an  'unclean  spirit' 
taking  with  him  '  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked 
than  niraself '  and  dwelling  within  a  man.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  wickedness  may  be  a 
sign  or  effect  of  possession.  But  this  possibility 
goes  a  very  little  way  towards  proving  what  u 
wanted.  If  St.  Luke  knew  that  the  Magdalenf 
of  ch.  8  was  the  same  aa  the  sinner  of  ch.  7,  would 
he  not  have  given  some  hint  to  this  effect  t  Should 
we  not  have  Deen  told  before,  that  the  sinner  had 
been  under  a  Satanic  influence,  and  had  been 
delivered  from  this  by  the  Saviour  previously  to 
her  entrance  into  Simon's  house?  Then  is  it 
likely  that  she  who  had  been  known  as  the 
'sinner'  woidd  have  been  allowed  to  accompany 
the  Lord  and  His  disciples  in  their  journeys? 
Would  this  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  oft- 
repeated  principle  that  we  have  to  '  provide 
thmgs  honest,'  not  only  in  the  sight  of  God,  but 
also  '  of  men '  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  putting  an 
additional  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  weak, 
if  one  of  notorious  character  were  known  to  be 
habitually  in  the  company  of  the  new  Prophet  ? 
There  would  seem  to  be  at  least  as  mnoh  ^ound 
for  the  identification  of  the  Magdalene  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Syro-phoenician  woman,  proposed 
by  Nicephorus  {BE  L  33). 

No  further  mention  of  the  Magdalene  is  made 
till  the  crucifixion,  where  she  appears  with  the 
other  women  who  had  accompanied  Jesus  from 
Galilee.  See  above  under  '  Miuy  the  mother  of 
James.'  We  confine  ourselves  here  to  her  experi- 
ence, apart  from  the  others,  which  is  recorded  by 
John  alone,  excepting  for  the  brief  note  in  '  Mark ' 
16'  '  He  appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene.'  If 
we  are  to  reconcile  this  account  with  what  we  read 
in  the  other  Gospels,  it  would  seem  from  a  com- 
parison of  all  the  acoonnta  that,  after  setting  out 
for  the  tomb  with  the  other  women,  she  must 
have  hurried  on,  found  the  stone  rolled  away,  and 
hastened  at  once  to  tell  Peter  and  John.  She 
returns  with  them,  and  waits  outside  after  they 
have  gone  (Jn  20").  While  weeping  there,  she 
stoops  and  looks  into  the  tomb,  and  sees  two 
angels  sitting,  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the 
feet,  where  tne  body  of  Jesus  had  lain.  To  their 
question,  'Why  weepest  thou  ?'  she  repeats  what 
she  had  said  toPeter  and  John, '  They  have  taken 
away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have 
laid  him.'  Turning  round,  she  sees  behind  her 
one  whom  she  supposes  to  be  the  gardener,  who 
also  asks,  '  Why  weepest  thou  ?  Whom  seekest 
thou  ? '  In  answer,  she  begs  him,  if  it  is  he  who 
has  borne  Him  hence,  to  tell  her  where  He  was 
laid,  that  she  might  take  Him  away.  '  The  one 
thought  that  fills  her  mind  is  still  that  .  .  .  she 
has  Men  robbed  of  that  task  of  reverectial  lovo  om 
*  B.  H.  Plumptre  In  Smith's  I>lt 
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which  she  had  aeb  her  heart.  .  .  .  The  utter 
Btnpor  of  grief  is  shown  in  her  want  of  power  to 
recognize  at  first  either  the  Toioe  or  the  form  of 
the  Lord.  ...  At  last  her  own  name  uttered  by 
that  voice,  as  she  had  heard  it  uttered,  it  may  b^ 
in  the  hour  of  her  deepest  misery,  recalls  her  to 
oonsoionsness  ;  and  then  follows  the  cry  of  recog- 
nition, and  the  rush  forward  to  ding  to  His  feet.  * 
The  title  Babboni,  however,  by  which  she  ad- 
dresses the  risen  Saviour,  falls  very  far  short  of 
the  address  of  Thomas,  and  shows  that  she  had 
not  yet  realized  the  change  which  had  come  over 
her  relation  to  Him,  whom  she  had  known  as  her 
earthly  master  and  teacher.  And  therefore  the 
iirst  lesson  which  she  receives  is  a  warning  against 
supposing  that  the  familiarities  of  earth  are  any 
longer  posmble.  A  higher  and  closer  communion 
will  be  open  to  her  when  He  has  ascended  to  the 
Father,  but  it  wiU  be  that  of  spirit  with  spirit.  She 
must  cease  to  clasp  His  feet,  must  rise  and  carry  to 
the  disciples  His  message,  '  I  ascend  to  mv  Fauier 
and  your  Father,  to  my  (xod  and  yonr  God.' 

This  is  all  that  the  Bible  tells  us  of  the  Mag- 
dalene. Before  going  on  to  inquire  what  has  bem 
built  up  on  this  foundation  by  the  later  legends, 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  wnether  the  facts  as 

g'ven  aboxeJend.^yprQbabllity  to  the  medisval 
slief  that  she  was  this  same  as  the  sinful  woman 
or  the  sister  of  Lazarus.  It  may  be  granted 
that  something  of  the  same  type  of  character  is 
visible  in  them  alL  All  show  an  impassioned 
devotion,  a  generosity  of  feeling,  which  mts  them 
far  out  of  the  common  groove.  But  may  it  not  be 
said  that  this  is  partly  a  national  trait,  Jewish 
history  abounding  in  high  deeds  of  female 
heroism,  and  is  partly  due  to  the  overpowering 
spiritual  inilaences  or  the  time?  Anyhow,  the 
Similarity  was  sufficient  to  suggest  to  the  in- 
terested hearer  or  reader  of  the  three  stories, 
whose  imagination  was  already  at  work  to  fill 
in  the  picture  from  the  slight  outline  g^ven  in 
each  case,  that  this  result  might  be  most  easily 
obtained  by  combining  them  into  one.  She^Kho 
had  been  .poasessed  by  seven  demons  and  came 
from  Magdala  must  nave  been  a  sinner:  she 
brcmgfit  spices  to  the  tomb,  she  clasped  the  Lord's 
feet,  she  was  the  most  faithful  and  loving  of  all 
4it»— women  that  followed  Him  from  Galilee: 
must  it  not  have  been  she  who  anointed  His 
feet  during  His  life,  and  whose  faith  and  love  had 
been  specially  commended  by  Him?  And  the 
same  would  apply  to  Mary  of  Bethany.  She,  too, 
ministered  to  Jesus  of  her  substai^ce,  she  fell  at 
His  feet,  she  anointed  Him  beforehand  for  His 
burial,  rite,  too,  was  loving  and  beloved — she 
cannot  have  deserted  her  Lord  in  His  last  struggle, 
she  cannot  have  left  it  to  others  to  pay  Him  the 
last  token  of  respect.  It  is  she,  and  not  another, 
who  performed  these  pious  offices  under  the  name 
of  Mary  Magdalene.  Tefthe  improbability  ia 
even  greater  on  the  other  side.  We  have  seen 
this  already  in  the  case  of  the  sinful  woman,  and 
it  is  equally  impossible  that  John  should  either 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  identity  of  Mary  of 
Bethany  and  the  Magdalene,  or  knowing  it  should 
have  given  no  hint  of  it  to -the  reader.  Nor  can 
it  V>e  said  that  the  characters  are  quite  the  same. 
The  Magdalene  could  not  be  selected  as  a  type  of 
contemplation  like  the  sister  of  Martha ;  and  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  latter,  wlio  had  so 
lately  witnessed  the  triumph  over  death  in  the 
raising  of  her  brother,  could  have  been  so  slow  to 
believe  in  the  rising  again  of  Him  whom  she  knew 
to  be  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  while  the  general 
tendency  was  to  combine  the  three  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  into  one,  others  were  led  to  make  two 

*  B,  B.  Plumptre  in  Smith's  DB, 


different  Magdalenes,  owing  to  the  difficulty  oi 
reconoUing  the  narratives  of  the  crucifixion.  Thus 
Eusebius  {ad  ifarinum,  ii.  7)  says  there  may  have 
been  two  Marys,  each  belonging  to  Magdala,  one 
of  whom  is  the  subject  of  Matthew's  narrative,  the 
other  of  John's.  The  first  goes  to  the  tomb  with 
the  other  Mary ;  they  see  the  angel  sitting  on  the 
stone ;  they  receive  his  messagSklorJbhe  disciples, 
and  depart  qnickly  in  fear  and  great  joy.  As  they 
are  on  their  way  Jeans  meets  them,  and  they  come 
and  hold  Him  by  the  feet,  and  worship  'Eim. 
The  second  goes  alone  to  the  sepulchre,  stands 
weeping  outeide,  is  forbidden  to  touch  the  feet  of 
Jesus  when  He  appears  to  her.  Some  identified  the 
former,  the  rejoicug  Magdalene,  with  the  sister 
of  Martha;  the  latter,  the  weeping  Magdalene, 
with  the  sinner.  (. 

Nothing  Lb  really  known  to  us  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Magdalene.  The  Greek  Church 
beUeved  that  she  died  at  Ephesus,  whither  she  had 
followed  St.  John,*  and  tliat  her  relics  were 
removed  from  thence  to  Constantinople  by  the 
Emperor  Leo  VI.  The  story,  however,  which  took 
root  in  the  West  was  very  different.  It  was  said 
that  she  belonged  to  a  wealthy  family  possessed  of 
great  estates  at  Msjgdala  ana  Bethany ;  that  she 
abused  all  her  admirable  gifts  to  tempt  others  to 
sin;  that  after  the  Ascension  she  remained  at 
Bethany  till  the  disciples  were  scattered  by  the 
persecution  which  followed  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen.  The  two  sisters  and  others  were  placed 
in  a  boat  by  their  persecutors,  and  were  provi- 
dentially carried  without  oars  or  sails  to  Maseilia, 
where,  by  their  preaching  and  miracles,  they  con- 
verted the  heathen,  and  Lazarus  was  made  bishop, 
while  Mary  retired  to  the  wilderness  and  lived  a 
life  of  extreme  asceticism  for  thirty  years.  Finally, 
she  was  carried  up  to  heaven  in  the  arms  of 
ascending  angels. 

Apparently  the  earliest  document  which  gives 
the  legend  is  the  Life  by  Kabanus  Maurus,  a 
pupil  of  Alcuin,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning 
of  the  9th  cent.  This  was  greatly  amplified  by 
Vincent  of  Beauvais  in  the  I3th  cent.  The  story 
was  not  known  to  Gregory  the  Great,  or  to  Gregory 
of  Tours  in  the  6th  cent.,  as  he  mentions  the  death 
of  the  Magdalene  at  Ephesus  (Mirac.  i.  30),  nor, 
if  we  may  believe  Launoi,t  is  there  any  allusion 
to  it  in  the  writings  of  Bernard  or  Peter  of 
Clnny  or  Peter  Damianus,  all  of  whom  took  the 
Magdalene  as  the  subject  of  panegyric.  It  is 
treated  as  unworthy  of  examination  by  the  Bol- 
landiste,  and  is  probably  due  to  misapprehension 
arising  from  the  great  place  occupied  in  the 
traditions  of  Provence  by  Marius,  who  defeated 
the  Ambrons  and  Teutons  in  the  battle  of  Aix, 
B.C.  102.  Marine  was  accompanied,  as  we  learn 
from  Plutarch,  by  a  Syrian  prophetess  of  the  name 
of  Martha,  and  it  is  suggested  by  Baring-Gould, 
after  GUles,  that  the  connexion  of  these  two 
names  may  have  been  the  starting-point  of  the 
whole  legend.  At  Les  Baux,  where  Marius  was 
encamped,  there  are  some  ancient  sculptures  on  a 
limestone  block,  one,  known  as  the  Trhnaif,  con- 
taining three  standinj;  figures,  which  tradition 
holds  to  be  the  three  Marys,  but  Gilles  is  of  opinion 
that  they  represent  Marius  with  his  wife  Julia  and 
the  prophetess  Martha.  The  Trois  Maries  here 
are  said  to  be  Martha  with  her  attendant  Marcella 
and  the  Magdalene.  It  is  curious  that  at  another 
TroU  Maries  in  the  Camargue,  the  landing-place, 
according  to  the  legend,  of  the  whole  party  from 
Palestine,  the  three  Marys  are  said  to  be  the 
mother  of  James,  Salome,  and  the  attendant  Sara. 
As  there  is  really  only  one  or,  at  most,  two  Marys 

*  Modestus  ap.  Phot.  cod.  279,  speaki  of  her  M  wmftut  iim 
/3<«»,  and  sayt  she  wu  martyred  at  Ephesus. 
t  See  Famon.  L  1S6S. 
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in  either  case,  we  natnrally  asic  how  the  number 
three  came  in,  and  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to 
remember  tliat  the  famous  Fosste  Mariana  from 
Aries  to  Masdiia  were  oonatmcted  by  Marina  in 
his  third  consulship,  while  he  was  preparing  for 
his  campaign  against  the  Ambrons,  and  would  no 
doubt  oe  commemorated  by  inscriptions  which 
might  mn  something  as  follows :  C.  Marius  C.  F. 
cot  III.fossasfacierMas  euravit ;  and  these,  as  they 
got  defaced  with  age,  might  easily  be  supposed 
to  bear  witness  to  Troit  Maries.  The  tradition 
had  pretty  well  established  itself  by  the  11th  cent., 
though  it  was  a  matter  of  hot  dispute  whether 
Aix  or  Vezelay  possessed  the  true  relics  of  the 
Magdalene.  Fortunately,  in  1279  Charles  the 
nephew  of  Louis  DC  (who  had  himself  made  a 
lilgrimage  to  her  cell  at  St.  Baume)  diaoorered 
ler  body  in  St.  Mazimin's  Church  at  Aix,  and 
rince  then  the  cult  of  the  Magdalene  has  had 
hardly  less  vogue  than  that  of  the  Virgin.  The 
romantic  character  of  her  story  and  the  feeling  of 
a  common  frailty  endeared  her  to  all  classes,  and 
even  reformers  were  loth  to  disturb  a  belief  which 
on  the  whole  worked  for  good.  For  an  account  of 
her  place  in  art  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mrs. 
Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  vol.  iL  p. 
843ffi  — »  » 

LmBATDU. — Aeta  Sanetmrum  tor  July  22 ;  Fkillon,  Monu- 
ment* inidit*  ntr  tApottotat  d»  S.  Marie  Madeleine,  18S9 ; 
Onies,  Campagne  d*  Mariut  dam  la  OauU,  1870;  Buing- 
Oould,  in  Troubadour  Land,  p.  180  S. 

vi  Maky  the  Mother  of  Mark.— The  only 
place  in  which  she  appears  in  the  NT  is  Ac  12", 
where  we  read  that  many  were  rathered  together 
and  praying  in  her  house  when  Peter  knocked  at 
the  door  after  his  escape  from  prison.  As  Mark  is 
called  cousin  {iveJ/tis)  of  Barnabas  (Col  4^"),  she 
wonld  be  aunt  of  the  latter.  Later  writers  believed 
that  her  house  was  situated  on  Mt.  Zion,  .and  that 
it  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  disciples  from 
the  Ascension  to  the  dav  of  Pentecost.  It  was 
said  to  have  escaped  the  aestraction  of  the  cit^  by 
Titus,  and  to  hare  been  used  as  a  church  at  a  later 

Jeriod  (Epiphanius,  de  Pond,  et  Men».  c.  14;  CyrU 
erus.  Catech.  16). 

vii.  Mary  saluted  by  St.  PAm~— Nothing  is 
known  of  her  except  that  her  name  appears  alter 
Priscilla,  Aqnila,  and  Epaenetns  in  the  list  of  24 
persons  to  whom  St.  Paul  sends  greetings  in  the 
16th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  She, 
like  the  other  women  (Tryphiena,  Tryphosa,  and 
Persia)  mentioned  in  ▼.<*,  is  said  to  have  '  laboured 
much'  for  the  Church,  and  may  possibly  have  held 
the  position  of  deaconess  or  '  widow'  at  Rome. 

viiL  See  next  uticle.  J.  B.  Mayor. 

HAItT  (The  yIROI^  This  subject  may  be 
considered  under  four  hutiUs :  {A)  the  story  of  her 
life  as  it  is  given  (1)  in  the  NT,  (2)  in  the  Apocry- 
phal Gospels  and  elsewhere;  {B)  the  history  of 
opinion  respecting  her;  ((7)  her  place  in  Litugi- 
ology ;  (Z>)  ner  place  in  Art. 

A.  1.  What  we  are  told  in  the  Bible  about  Mary 
falls  natnrally  into  two  portions — that  which  pre- 
cedes, and  that  which  follows  the  baptism  of  our 
Lord,  (a)  All  that  we  know  of  the  former  is  in- 
cluded in  the  earlier  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke.  These  a^ee  in  the  main  facts,  that  Jesus 
was  *  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,'  that  His  mother  was  espoused  to 
Joseph,  that  the  birth  took  place  at  Bethlehem 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great, 
that  Nazareth  was  the  subsequent  home  of  the 
Holy  Family,  that  previous  mtimation  of  the 
Bupematuraf  birth  had  been  given  through  the 
inBtrumentality  of  angels,  that  Jesus  was  descended 
from  Uavid,  as  shown  in  the  appended  genealogies. 
To  these  facts  St.  Matthew  adds  that  the  marnage 


of  Joseph  and  lilary  was  carried  oat  after  the 
doubts  of  the  former  had  been  set  at  rest  by  an 
angelic  vinou ;  that  wise  men  from  the  East,  undet 
the  guidance  of  a  star,  came  to  offer  their  gifts 
at  t£e  cradle  of  the  infant  Saviour;  timt  the 
children  at  Bethlehem  were  massacred  owing  to 
Herod's  jealousy,  Jesus  and  His  parents  having 
previously  taken  refuge  in  Egypt,  from  whence 
they  returned  on  the  death  of  Herodj  and  settled 
at  Nazareth  in  oonseqnenoe  of  a  divine  warning. 
St.  Luke  adds  the  story  of  the  birth  of  John,  the 
Forerunner;  the  statement  that  Mary  was  already 
living  at  Nazareth  when  the  angel  Gabriel  an- 
nounced to  her  that  she  should  be  the  mother  of 
the  Messiah ;  the  visit  of  Mary  to  her  oousir 
Elisabeth,  and  her  reception  by  the  latter  as  the 
destined  mother  of  the  Lord;  Mary's  song  of 
praise;  the  journey  of  Joseph  and  Mary  to 
Bethlehem  to  be  enrolled  there  as  belonging  to 
the  family  of  David ;  the  birth  in  the  stable ;  the 
announcement  to  the  shepherds ;  the  circumcision ; 
the  purification  in  the  temple;  the  blessing  of 
Simeon  and  Anna ;  the  return  to  Nazareth ;  the 
visit  to  the  temple  when  Jesus  was  twelve  years 
old ;  His  questioning  of  the  doctors ;  His  answer 
to  Mary's  complaint  ('Son,  why  hast  thou  thus 
dealt  Avith  us?  behold,  thy  father  and  I  have 
sought  thee  sorrowing'),  in  the  words,  'How  is 
it  that  ye  sought  me  ?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must 
be  in  my  Father's  house?'  and  lastly,  the  general 
statement  as  to  the  Son's  humility  and  the  thought- 
ful pondering  of  the  mother.* 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  story  of  the 
Infancy  is  confined  to  these  two  Gospels.  We 
may  explain  its  omission  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
by  the  consideration  that  this,  being  evidently 
supplementary  to  the  others,  often  omits  details 
which  were  assumed  to  be  already  familiar  to 
the  reader.  But  in  the  case  of  St.  Mark  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  either  that  he  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  details  of  our  Lord's  life 
previous  to  the  preaching  of  John,  or  that,  know- 
mg  Uiem,  he  did  not  regard  them  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  Gospel  message.  The  general  impres- 
sion left  by  all  the  Grospeb  certainly  is  that  during 
our  Lord's  life  the  secret  of  His  miraculous  birth 
had  been  communicated  to  very  few.  Thus  we 
read  in  Mt  13"  '  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ? ' 
Lk  4"  '  Is  not  this  Joseph's  son  ?'  Jn  6**  '  Is  not 
this  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and 
mother  we  know?'  And  so  in  Jn  1"  Philip  says 
to  Nathanael,  '  We  have  found  him  of  whom 
Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph' ;  and  both 
the  genealogies  of  our  Lord  are  traced  to  David 
through  Joseph  'the  son  of  David.' t  Nor  have 
we  any  evidence  that  the  mysterions  truth  was 
generally  known  during  the  apostolic  age.  No 
allusion  is  made  to  it  in  the  Acts  or  the  Epistles,^ 
and  the  '  woman  clothed  «rith  the  sun '  in  Rev  12, 
though  interpreted  by  some  of  the  Virgin,  is  plainly 
intended  to  symbolize  the  Church.   St.  Paul,  St. 

•Reach  thinks  {KindhtaMtvaiigaxiim,  Leipzig,  1396)  that 
both  evangelista  lx>rrowed  from  the  same  aource,  the  B<,3aw 
yttinM  'Iwwi  XfuTM  mentioned  by  St.  Matthew  Cy\  which  n-e 
may  nippoee  to  have  been  published  after  the  vliyin's  death, 
about*.D.80.  He  acoounta  for  the  differences  between  them  by 
supposing  that  St.  Luke  purposely  omitted  those  incidents 
which  bad  been  idready  selected  by  St.  Matthew  as  showing  the 
fulfilment  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  while  he  preferred  himself  to 
dwell  on  that  part  of  the  stoty  which  poesemed  the  widest 
human  interest  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay,  on  llie  other  h.tiul. 
Uiinks  that  Luke's  account  is  directly  duo  to  Mary  herself  ( Wui 
Chritt  bom  at  Bethlehem  t  pp.  78-88). 

t  Mt  l*. 

i  It  is  true  that  Qal  4*  'When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come 
Ood  sent  forth  his  Son,  mode  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law, 
to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law/  has  been  cited  os 
such  an  allusion ;  but  the  phrase  there  used  y-itifutct  in  ywtuxit 
maybemerelj'  an  equivalent  of  yt^wtrrti  yv^tuxw  found  in!Jobl4> 
16"  25<  Ml  liu,  Lk  7",  or  at  moet  it  may  refer  to  the  promiss 
ofOnSls. 
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Peter,  and  St.  John  are  alike  emphatic  in  in- 
sisting on  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  as  the 
centru  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  alike 
silent  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  brought  about. 

The  ancient  Syriac  Gospel  discovered  at  Mt. 
Sinai,  and  published  in  1894,  of  which  a  translation 
was  publisned  by  Mrs.  Lewis  in  1896,  has  some 
remarkable  variants  in  Mt  1'"'.  It  runs  thus : 
'Jacob  begat  Joseph:  Joseph,  to  whom  was  be- 
trothed Mary  the  Virgin,  b^^at  Jesus  who  is 
called  Christ  ;  again  in  the  leading  ia  '  she 
shall  bear  to  thee  a  son ' ;  and  in  '  she  bore 
to  him  a  son.'  The  publication  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion  inthoAcaaemy*  and  elsewhere:  among 
other  theories  it  was  suggested  that  this  might  be 
an  Ebionite  revision  of  our  Gospel;  but  this  seemed 
inconsiBtent  with  the  word  '  Virgin '  which  appears 
in  v.",  as  well  as  with  w."-".  Others  supposed 
that  the  Syriac  version  represents  an  earlier  form 
of  the  genealogy,  which  may  have  been  taken  from 
a  Jewish  register  and  incorporated  in  the  Gospel. 
This  view  received  a  certam  amount  of  support 
from  some  of  the  old  Latin  versions,  which  nave 
Joseph  eui  despontata  virgo  Maria  genuit  Jetum, 
where  the  use  of  genuit  instead  of  peperit  has 
been  thought  to  betoken  an  earlier  form,  in  which 
despotuata  was  followed  by  «ra<.t  See,  farther, 
art.  JEstrs  Christ  in  voL  ii.  p.  644. 

However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  miraculous  conception  was  denied  by 
several  of  the  early  heretics,  who  either  maintained 
(with  Cerinthus)  tne  naturalistic  birth  of  the  Lord, 
followed  by  the  bestowal  of  supernatural  powers 
thrcugh  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at  His  baptism, 
or  held  (with  Marcion)  that  He  was  without  earthW 
parenta«|e,  but  descended  from  heaven  in  the  IStn 
year  of  Tiberius  and  showed  Himself  in  the  syna- 
goga«  of  Capernaum. 

On  the  other  hand,  stress  is  laid  on  the  snper- 
natural  birth  of  the  Lord  by  Ignatius,  who  in  oppos- 
ing the  phantom  theory  of  the  Docetee  uses  such 
phrases  as  xal  ix  Jlapias  xal  Beov,  Eph.  7;  i  Beit 
iliuiy  'Iif^oCt  Xpurrit  ixvixpoir^Sri  6x6  Maplat  car  olicoro- 
idar  ix  airipiuiTot  piir  AaiwU  rvei/MTOt  Si  iylov,  ib.  18 ; 
IXaSef  Tin  ipx'"''^  '''o^  aUorot  to6tov  4  rapdtpta  Itaplat 
xal  A  roicrrit  aiW^s,  i/wlon  xal  6  Binarot  ro9  Evpiov, 
ib.  19:  these,  he  says,  are  rpla  /lun-iiHa  c/niry^t, 
three  mysteries  wrought  in  the  silence  oi  GioKl, 
though  destined  to  be  proclaimed  aloud,  t 

(6)  Proceeding  now  to  the  second  part  of  Mary's 
life,  we  find  her,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  ( wno 
is  introduced  for  the  last  time  in  the  visit  to  the 
temple),  residing,  as  it  would  seem,  with  t^e  Lord 
and  His  brethren  [see  Brethren  of  the  Lord], 
partly  at  Nazareth  (Mk  6"',  Lk  4",  Jn  1«  19")  and 
t«rtly  at  Canemaum  (Mt  4>*  9\  Mk  2>,  Jn  2"). 
We  are  not  told  that  she  accompanied  our  Lord  in 
His  missionary  journeys,  like  Mary  Magdalene  and 
Susanna  (Mk  IS",  Lk  8>).  The  first  mention  of  her 
in  this  period  is  at  the  marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee 
( Jn  2),  where  her  direction  to  the  servants, '  What- 
soever he  saith  unto  yon,  do  it,'  seems  to  diow  that 
her  relation  to  the  bridegroom  was  such  as  to  justify 
the  exercise  of  authority  on  her  part.  Her  previons 
appeal  to  her  Son  to  provide  for  the  deficiency  of 
wine  had  drawn  forth  from  Hira  the  same  sort  of 
correction  as  her  complaint  at  His  disappearance  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  the  temple,  rl  i/xol  xal 
c<A,  yiycu ;  '  Woman,  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  me  ! ' 
Though  there  was  nothing  of  harshness  in  the 

*  S«e  letters  by  Conybeare,  Sonday,  Charles,  Badham,  and 
othera  In  the  Aeadma  lor  1894  and  189S :  also  Blaaa,  PMMogy 
qfth»6oipeb,T>.Set. 

t  The  verse  oocura  in '  a  (recently  diaoovered)  fragment  of  the 
oldest  known  MS  of  any  part  of  the  NT,'  which  hi*  Just  been 
edited  by  Messrs.  Qrenfell  and  Hunt  In  the  1st  part  of  the 
Oxyrhynchus  FaptrL  It  appears  there  in  it*  ordinary  form, 
•huiig  m  iyiwnm  'Jurif  m         Umflmt,  i|  ((  iyoHiAl  "hmSt  i 

I B—  Ughtbwt,  IgnoHut,  ToL  iL  |>.  70. 


appellation  ytrcu,  as  we  may  see  from  its  use  in 
the  last  tender  commendation  of  His  mother  to 
the  beloved  disciple  (Jn  19"),  yet  the  choice  of  a 
word  applying  alike  to  all  women  is  not  without 
its  significance,  and  the  clause  which  follows  nn< 
doubtedly  contains  a  warning  that  it  was  not  foi 
her  or  for  any  human  being  to  determine  His  course 
of  action.*  The  next  mention  of  Mary  is  in  Mk 
S""",  where  we  are  told  that  the  people  pressed 
upon  Jesus  to  such  an  extent  that  He  had  not  even 
time  to  eat ;  and  that  His  friends  hearing  this, 
'  went  out  to  lav  hold  on  him :  for  they  said.  He 
is  beside  himself.'  Accordingly  in  the  31st  vorse 
we  read  that  'his  mother  and  brethren  came 
where  he  was,  and,  standing  without,  sent  unto 
him,  calling  him.  .  .  .  And  they  say  unto  him. 
Behold,  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  without  seek 
for  thee.  And  he  answereth  them,  and  saith. 
Who  is  my  mother  and  my  brethren  t  And  look- 
ing round  on  them  which  sat  round  about  him 
(in  Mt  12*  '  stretching  forth  his  hand  towards  his 
disciples '),  he  saith.  Behold  my  mother  and  my 
brethren  1  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of 
God,  the  same  is  my  brother;  and  sister,  and 
mother.'  Here,  too,  the  same  lesson  is  taught, 
viz.  that  the  knowledge  of  Christ  after  the  flesh 
conveys  no  special  privuege,  no  right  of  interference 
or  control,  not  even  any  exclusive  or  peculiar 
blessedness,  for  in  Lk  ll''  tiie  exclamation,  *  Blessed 
is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,  hud  the  paps  which 
thou  didst  suck,'  calls  forth  the  correction  that 
His  mother's  true  blessedness  consisted,  not  in  the 
fact  of  a  phTsical  connexion,  but  in  those  moral 
and  spiritual  qualifications  which  were  open  to 
all,  'Yea,  rather  (/<ei'o5>'),t  blessed  are  they  that 
hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it.'  The  next 
occasion  on  which  we  meet  with  Mary  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross.  She  had  come  up  with  other  women 
from  Galilee  to  be  present  at  the  passover.  As 
she  stood  watching  the  dying  agony  of  her  Son, 
she  received  His  latest  obiaxge,  entrusting  her  to 
the  guardianship  of  the  beloved  disciple,  who  from 
that  hour  took  her  to  his  own  home  (Jn  19").  The 
only  remaining  notice  of  her  in  the  N  T  is  contained 
in  Ac  1",  where  she  is  mentioned  as  continuing  in 
prayer  and  supplication  with  the  apostles  and  the 
other  women  and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord. 

2.  The  brief  but  exquisite  sketch  of  oar  Lord's 
early  vears  contained  m  the  NT  provided  a  natural 
stimulant  to  imagination  and  curiosity,  and  the 
craving  for  further  particulars  was  supplied  by  the 
writers  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  sometimes  with 
the  ulterior  aim  of  magnifying  asceticism  or  incul- 
cating some  special  doctrine  of  their  own.  Hence 
in  the  Apottoiio  Conttitution»(yi.  16)  these  works  are 
spoken  of  as  '  poisonous  apoorrphal  books  in  which 
tne  wicked  heretics  reproacn  the  ereation,  mar- 
riage, the  providential  government  of  the  world,* 
etc  Their  popularity,  however,  was  so  great, 
that  Catholic  writers  found  it  necessary  either 
to  imitate  or  to  revise  them.  We  will  give  here  a 
general  sketch  of  the  further  stoiy  of  the  Infaney. 
derived  from  a  comparison  of  tneae  apoorypnal 
sources,  disregarding  minor  disorepanciee. 

*  Blaas  (La.  p.  288)  quotes  Nonnni^  paraphrase  rl  Uul,  yttm, 
41  ni  aMi,  a*  implying  that  4  must  haTe  twen  read  instead  oi 
Mu  in  a  oontemporaiy  MS  of  the  Fourth  Ooapel,  and  argnes 
that  we  should  replace  4  in  the  text.  Prof.  Bamsay  thinks  that 
we  mav  understand  the  existing  text  in  the  wuaa  general  sense, 
'  how  does  that  concern  us'  (/.&  p.  84X  The  objection  to  this 
is  (I)  the  constant  use  of  the  phrase  in  the  other  sense ;  (2)  the 
consensus  of  the  ancient  cmnmentators ;  (S)  the  slmost  certainty 
that  the  othermeaning  would  have  been  expressed  byrirfM  i/tmt 
as  In  Mt  27*,  Jn  210 ;  (4)  the  inappropriateneas  of  the  •uppoied 
language  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  under  the  actual  circumstance*. 
Surely  It  is  every  man's  '  concern '  to  save  hia  friend  from  incon- 
venience or  discredit.  And  what,  on  this  supposition,  is  ttte 
force  of  the  words  which  follow  *  mine  hour  has  not  yet  come  M 
— words  which  give  a  natural  reason  for  the  vi  I/mJ  >■<  ni  i 

\  TR  reads  ituthrt  with  B>CD,  bat  th*  »<  i*  rightly  diDpp*d 
lvWH.Ne*tls.<(ai. 
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The  first  development  ia  concerned  with  the 
period  preceding  the  betrothal  of  Marr.  Her 
parents  are  said  to  have  been  Joachim  of  Nazareth 
and  Anna  of  Bethlehem,  both  of  the  family  of 
David.  When  they  had  been  married  twenty 
vears  without  children,  Joacliim,  going  up  to  make 
his  offering  at  the  temple,  was  repelled  as  coming 
under  the  cnrse  pronounced  in  Scripture  aminro 
those  who  had  not  raised  up  seed  to  Israel.  Being 
ashamed  to  return  home,  he  retired  to  the  wilder- 
ness and  fasted  there  forty  davs,  and  received 
an  assurance  that  a  diild  snould  be  bom  to  him. 
Meanwhile  his  wife  was  bewailing  her  barrenness 
and  her  husband's  desertion,  envying  even  the 
sparrows  which  had  their  nest  in  her  mrden.  An 
angel  comforted  her  bv  the  news  that  Joachim  was 
returning,  and  that  sne  should  bear  him  a  child, 
whom  she  at  once  vowed  to  dedicate  to  the  service 
of  the  temple.  At  the  age  of  three,  the  child  of 
promise  was  accordingly  token  by  her  parents  to 
the  temj)le,  where  she  charmed  all  the  beholders 
by  dancing  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  She  remained 
in  the  templi^  ministered  to  by  angels,  till  she 
had  completed  her  twelfth  year,  when  the  high 

finest  was  directed  to  summon  all  the  widowers  of 
srael  to  bring  each  his  rod  to  present  before  the 
altar,  in  order  that  it  might  be  made  known  by  a 
miraculous  toga  to  whose  care  the  Virgin  was  to 
be  committed  When  Joseph's  rod  was  returned 
to  him,  a  dove  issued  from  it  and  hovered  over  his 
head :  to  him  therefore  Mary  was  entrusted  in 
spite  of  his  protests.  Seven  virgins  were  appointed 
to  be  her  companions,  and  to  work  with  her  at 
a  new  veil  for  the  temple,  while  Joseph  left  hia 
home  to  follow  his  calling  as  a  shipwright.  One 
day  Mary,  going  out  to  draw  water,  heaxd  a  voice 
sa^g,  <  Hul  1  thou  that  art  highly  favoured.' 
Bong  alarmed  at  seeing  no  one,  she  loft  her  vessel 
and  returned  to  work  at  the  veil,  when  an  angel 
appeared  and  addressed  her  in  the  words,  'Fear 
not,  Mary,  thou  hast  found  favour  with  God  bj 
thy  vow  of  chastity,  and  shalt  conceive  by  His 
word.  ...  A  vir{[in  thou  shalt  conceive,  a  virgin 
bring  forth,  a  virgm  rear  thy  Son.'  Shortly  after- 
wards Mary  appeared  before  the  high  priest  with 
the  veil,  and  received  his  blessing.  Then  come 
the  visit  to  Elisabeth,  the  return  home,  the  meet- 
ing with  Joseph,  the  quieting  of  his  suspicions  by 
a  vision,  a  summons  from  the  priests,  directing 
both  Maiy  and  Joseph  to  attend  at  the  temple 
and  reply  to  the  charge  brought  against  them ; 
the  prooi  of  their  innocence  by  the  ordeal  of  the 
water  of  Mttemess  (Nn  5"). 

In  the  apocryphal  account  of  the  visit  to  Beth- 
lehem the  following  points  are  noticeable.  Mary 
rides  on  an  ass,  and  is  accompanied  by  Joseph  and 
two  of  his  sons ;  as  they  approach  Bethlehem  they 
stop  before  a  cave,*  into  ^vhich  Joseph  carried  her. 
As  soon  as  she  entered  it  the  darkness  was  lit  up 
liy  a  glory  brighter  than  the  sun,  which  continued 
ns  long  as  she  remained  there.  Meanwhile  Joseph 
had  gone  to  seek  for  a  midwife.  As  he  went,  he 
looked  up  and  saw  all  movement  brought  to  a 
Kudden  pause,  both  in  heaven  and  earth.  When 
the  pause  was  over,  he  beheld  a  woman  coming 
down  from  the  mountain,  who  told  him  she  was 
a  midwife,  and  went  with  him  to  the  cave,  on 
which  a  bright  cloud  was  resting.  Going  in 
they  found  ^Iary  with  her  Child  at  her  breast, 
but  no  other  sign  of  her  delivery.  Salome,  who 
had  followed  them,  would  not  believe  in  the 
miraculous  birth  without  further  examination,t 

*  The  tnulition  of  the  cave  is  found  ia  aome  of  the  eatUeet 
Christiui  writers,  e.g.  Justin,  Dial.  78 ;  Orig.  oi  Celt,  L  SL  It 
is  sugpoaed  to  have  been  derived  from  It  )KP>  tCm  ainim  h 
'^iS!  "^^'^  "■'»/>«t  'rryfit.   Sec  Blue,  Uc.  p.  166. 

t  This  is  referred  to  by  Clem.  Alex.  S^nm.  888,  unk  i4  nu» 
fum^rxt  ^ari  rnu  wmp9hn  t!tpi9vnu\  cL  Jerome,  adv. 
Pelag.  2,  'Solus  Christns  clausal  porta*  vulvas  viri^nalis 


and  was  punished  for  her  impiety  by  the  witbering 
of  her  hand,  which  was,  however,  restored  on  her 
repentance.  On  the  third  day  after  the  birth^ 
AOuy  moved  from  the  cave  to  a  stable,  and  placet' 
the  Child  in  a  manger,  where  the  ox  and  the  aai 
wordupped  Him,  thus  fulfilling  the  word  of  the 
prophet,  '  the  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass 
his  master's  crib.' 

The  adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  subsequent 
massacre  of  the  Innocents  are  taken  with  little 
alteration  from  the  Bible.  But  many  fanciful 
additions  are  made  in  narrating  the  journey  to 
Egypt.  Wild  beasts  {>lay  around  the  infant  Saviour ; 
traes  bend  down  their  oranches  to  offer  their  fruit 
to  Marr ;  springs  burst  forth  at  her  need ;  the 
idols  fall  from  their  bases  to  the  earth;  the 
journey  is  miraculously  shortened;  lepers  and 
demoniacs  and  sick  people  of  all  sorts  are  healea 
by  being  sprinkled  with  the  water  in  which  Mary 
had  washed  her  Child,  or  by  handkerchiefs  which 
He  had  touched.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
stories  is  that  of  the  healing  of  a  young  man  who 
had  been  turned  by  enchantment  into  a  mule. 
His  sisters  having  liesought  the  Virgin's  help,  she 
placed  her  Son  on  the  mole,  and  at  her  prayer  He 
restored  the  youth  to  his  original  shape.  Another 
story  relates  to  the  two  robbers  who  were  after- 
wards erucified  with  Jesus.  The  one,  called  Titus,* 
had  with  difficulty  prevented  his  fellow  from  giving 
the  alarm  as  the  Holy  Family  passed  by.  Mary 
thanked  him,  and  prayed  that  he  might  receive 
forgiveness  of  his  sins ;  whereupon  Jesus  answered, 
'  Atter  thirty  years  he  shall  De  crucified  on  my 
right  hand,  and  shall  precede  Me  to  Paradise.' 
At  the  end  of  the  third  year  they  returned  from 
Egypt  to  Nazareth.  It  is  unnecessary  to  relate 
the  miracles,  trivial  or  even  malicious,  said  to  hav« 
been  wrought  there  by  the  child  Jesus.  Joseph 
died  when  Jesua  was  eighteen  years  of  age. 

No  further  particulars  of  int«rest  are  added  to 
the  life  of  Mary,  as  recorded  in  the  Bible,  till 
after  the  resurrection,  when  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
appeared  to  her,  first  of  all,  accompanied  by  the 
patriarchs  and  mrophets  whom  He  had  released 
from  Hades,  t  Two  years  later  (other  versions 
give  22  or  24  years)  sne  was  warned  by  an  angel 
that  her  death  was  approaching,  and  the  apostles 
were  all  miraculously  conveyed  irom  various  parts 
of  the  earth  to  be  present  at  her  bedside.  Jesus 
Himself  received  her  soul,  and  after  three  days  her 
body  was  carried  up  by  angels  to  heaven.  St. 
Thomas,  who  had  come  too  late  for  her  death, 
was  privileged  to  behold  her  ascension,  and  to 
receive  her  girdle  as  a  sign  of  blessing.^ 

In  his  note  on  Jn  19"  Westcott  says,  'Nothing 
is  known  with  reasonable  certainty  of  the  later 
life  of  the  mother  of  the  Lord.  Epiphanius  was 
evidently  unacquainted  with  any  accepted  tradi- 
tion on  the  subject  (Hoar.  78).  He  leaves  it  in 
doubt  whether  she  accompanied  St.  John  to  Asia 
Minor  or  not.   But  in  the  course  of  time  surmises 

aperuit,  qua  tamen  clauss  Jugiter  permaaaerunt' ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  Tertull.  de  Came  Chriiti,  SS;  Otig.  Bont.  14  in 
Lue.j,  Epiphan.  Sar.  p.  1061. 

*  Evawi.  Infant,  c.  23,  elsewhere  called  Dytam. 

t  Pseudo-Ambrose,  d»  VirginiM*,  i.  S. 

S  For  the  story  of  the  death  and  Assumption,  see  the  apoorr. 

Bha]  treatise*  de  Trantitu  MarUe,  ascribed  to  St  John  and  to 
lelito.  The  earliest  hint  of  such  a  belief  among  orthodox 
writers  Is  to  be  found  In  Epiphanius  (d.  403),  who,  while  strongl} 
censuring  the  heretical  sect  of  the  Colh-ridians  for  their  wor^ip 
of  Mary  {Panar.  p.  1091),  believes  that  some  extraordinarr 
mystery  about  her  death  is  implied  in  the  words  of  Rev  (12"), 
'there  were  given  to  her  eagle's  wings.'  Melito'e  de  Tmntitu 
was  condemned  as  heretical  in  the  decree  de  Libria  Canonicie, 
attributed  to  Pope  Oelasius,  a.d.  iH.  The  most  recent  state- 
ment of  the  Romaif  Catholic  belief  on  this,  point  will  be  found  in 
WUbelm  and  Scannel,  vol.  ii.  p.  220 :  *  MaiVs  corporeal  assump- 
tion Into  heaven  is  so  thoroughly  implied  in  the  notion  of  her 
personality  as  given  by  Bible  and  dogma,  that  tiie  Churdi  can 
dispense  with  strict  historical  evidence  of  the  tact.'  Ci.  Blsn 
Livius,  Blieeed  Virgin,  pp.  S»8-378. 
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were  converted  into  facts ;  and  Nicephoms  Callisti 
(tc.  1350),  Sist.  Eecl.  iL  3,  relates  that  she  lived 
with  St.  John  at  Jemsalem  for  eleven  ^ears  after 
the  death  of  the  Lord,  and  died  there  in  her  59th 
year.  The  site  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  just  to 
the  north  of  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  traveller  of  the  first  six  centuries, 
and  the  later  tradition  that  the  church  there  was 
boilt  by  Helena  is  certainly  false.  See  Qnares- 
mius,  u.  240fi: ;  Williams,  Soly  City,  IL  434ff. 
From  a  passage  in  a  qrnodioal  letter  of  Uie  Council 
of  Ephesns  (A.D.  431,  Cone.  iii.  673,  L>abbe)  it 
appears  that,  according  to  another  tradition,  the 
mother  of  the  Lord  accompanied  St.  John  to 
Epheeos,  and  was  buried  there.'  See,  further,  art. 
'  Le  lien  de  la  dormition  de  la  Trte  Sainte  Vierge,' 
by  P^re  S^joumi  in  Eevue  Bibligue,  Jan.  1899,  p. 
141  tt.  The  traditional  site  of  the  Dormitio  Marw 
in  Jerusalem  was  made  over  to  the  Empetor  of 
Germany  in  1898. 

For  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  traditions  with 
regard  to  Maiy,  see  Canon  Meyrick's  articio 
'  Mary  the  Virg^,'  in  Smith's  DB.  The  only  point 
which  need  be  mentioned  here  is  the  Jewish  slander 
reported  by  Celsns,*  to  the  effect  that  Jesns  was 
the  ill^timate  son  of  Mary  and  a  soldier  Pandera. 

B,  A  early  as  the  2nd  cent,  we  find  Eve  made 
a  type  of  M!ary,  as  Adam  was  of  our  Lord.  As 
Eve  nad  brougnt  about  the  curse  by  listening  to 
the  Serpent,  so  Mary  the  blessing  by  listening  to 
the  Angel.t  Still  she  shared  man^s  fallen  nature, 
and  was  guilty  of  aistnal  sin.  So  Ireniena  (iiL  16. 
7),  'Donunus  repellens  ejus  intempestivam  festi- 
nationem  dixit:  <^uid  nuhi  et  tibi  est,  mulier?' 
So  Origen  {Horn.  *n  Lue.  17)  interprets  the  pro- 
phecy of  Simeon,  '  A  sword  shall  pierce  through 
thine  own  soul  also,'  of  the  doubts  felt  by  Mary, 
in  common  with  the  apostles,  at  the  crucifixion : 
*  Si  omnes  pMcavenmt  et  egent  gloria  Dei,  justifl- 
oati  graUa  ejus  et  redempti,  ntique  et  Maria  illo 
"iempore  scandalizataest'  ;X  and  still  more  strongly 
Tertullian  {de  Came  Chiitti,  7),  and  Chrysostom, 
commenting  on  Mt  12*"-  (Horn,  in  Matt.  44),  where 
he  says  Mary  called  doMm  her  Son's  rebuke  by  her 
presumption  (d«-iro(a).§ 

Augustine  11  was  among  the  earliest  of  the 
Fathers  who  thought  it  possible  that  she  might  be 
an  exception  to  the  rule  that  all  have  committed 
actual  BUM ;  though  he  allows  that  she  shared  the 
common  corruption  of  hnmanity.lT  and  quotes  Lk 
11"  as  showing  that  even  the  mother  of  Jesus  was 
blessed,  not  because  in  her  the  Word  was  made 
flesh,  but  because  she  kept  the  word  of  (xod. 

It  does  not  appear  that  we  have  any  direct  evi- 
dence of  prayer  Deing  made,  or  worship  offered,  to 
Mary  during  the  first  tour  centuries,**  except  by  the 
obscure  sect  of  the  Collyridians  already  mentioned, 
against  whom  Epiphanius  lays  Ao\ra  the  rule,  i» 
n/ii  lara  Mtfla,  i  St  Har^/i  xal  Tlit  Kol'Ayior  UreOiu 
WfOfKvnltOm'      Hopfor  /tqicit  VfoaKwtlru,    But  tiie 

*  Oris.  0.  Oflt.  L  (2.  Thia  calumny  is  denounced  in  th*  Kontn 
(It.  US)  w  ooe  ot  the  aln*  of  the  Jewish  people. 

t  Justin  M.,  DM.  100 ;  Iran.  iU.  22. 4,  v.  IS.  1,  ■  si  ealnobedient 
l)eo,  aed  lun  sossa  est  obedlre  Deo,  uti  virginis  Eva  virgo  Uaria 
fleret  adTooatft.  Bt  quemadmodum  adstrictum  est  moni  genus 
humantun  per  Tiirinem,  aalvatar  per  TirElnem ' ;  c{.  also  Tert. 
dt  Cam*  dhridi,  17. 

t  So  BaaO,  Sp($L  280,  and  othen;  ct.  Hilary,  Pi.  IIP",  when 
it  Is  said  that  sren  Uary  has  to  pass  through  the  purgatorial 
Are. 

I  Stephanns  oltes  other  instanoea  from  Ohrysostom. 

I  D*  Nat. «  Orot.  o.  S9,  where  In  answer  to  Pelagins,  who 
had  givsn  a  list  ot  sinless  saints  from  the  OT,  concluding  with 
the  names  ot  Bisabetb  and  Haiy,  'qnam  dicit  sine  pecoato 
oonHtad  neosase  ease  pietatl,'  Augiistine  maintains  that  all  had 
rinnad  '  aotoepta  sanota  Tiigine  Maria  de  qua  propter  honorem 
Domini  nollam  ptoraos,  cum  de  peocatis  agitor,  habeii  volo 
quasttonem.'  Bphiaem  Syrus  and  Ambrose  are  quoted  to  the 
same  eflaot. 

^  See  e.  JuUun.  t.  U,  quoted  is  Livius,  p.  2ML 

Smith's  DB,  «.*.  Habt  thi  Tiuoi,  roL  iL  p.  M7;  Idler's 
Jtaaum  IToraft^  »/tA«  Vin/in. 
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oultns  and  invocation  of  the  martyrs,  and  belief  in 
their  miraculous  power,  had  been  (^wing  up  as 
early  as  the  9td  cent.,*  and  the  gradual  paganis- 
ing of  the  Church,  which  followed  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  empire^  led, 
in  many  places,  to  the  substitution  of  Chnstian 
saints  for  the  old  local  divinities,  t  Indeed  the 
continued  use  of  the  old  temples  and  ceremonies 
and  images  under  new  names  might  seem  to  be 
countenanced  by  St.  Paul's  words  in  reference  to  the 
Athenian  altar  '  whom  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him 
declare  I  unto  you. '  Then  the  worship  of  the  Lares, 
the  apotheosis  of  the  dead,  the  almost  blasphemous 
homage  paid  to  the  living  emperor  in  the  E^st,  rare- 
pared  the  way  for  the  woiship  of  saints.  The 
votaries  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  and  of  other 
female  deities  found  it  easier  to  transfer  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Christian  Church,  when  they  were 
permitted  to  make  their  vows  there  to  Mary  as 
the  Mother  of  God  and  the  C^neen  of  Heaven 
while  at  the  same  time  these  titles  were  demanded 
by  the  more  fanatical  Ch^tians,  who  claimed  divine 
honours  for  the  ideal  and  prototype  of  virginity, 
which  they  held  to  be  the  liighest  of  all  virtues. 
The  movement  in  this  direction  was  especially 
favoured  by  the  reaction  against  the  Nestorian 
heresy,  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Epheeos  in 
A.D.  431 — a  reaction  shown  in  the  multiplication 
of  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  and  in  a  readiness  to 
accept,  as  authentic,  any  supposed  tradition  or 
revelation  which  tended  to  her  glory.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Divinity  of  Christ  tended  to 
obeenre  his  Humanity.  'The  loving  sympathy  of 
one  who  could  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  oar 
infirmities  was  transferred  to  Mary,  whose  media- 
tion with  her  Son,  the  stem  and  terrible  Judge, 
was  every  day  felt  to  be  more  necessary  to  WMik 
and  erring  mortals.  Add  to  this  the  chivalrous 
sentiments  and  the  respect  for  woman  among  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe,  and  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  at  the  subsequent  developments  of 
Mariolatry.  The  language  of  the  Bible,  especially 
in  the  Vulgate,  was  stramed  to  support  thi*  :  the 
name  '  Manam '  itself  received  various  interpreta- 
tions, of  wliich  the  most  popular  was  Stella  Maris : 
the  promise  to  the  seed  oi  the  woman  in  Gn 
was  transferred  to  the  woman  herself  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Vulgate  mistranslation,  'ipsa  oon- 
teret  caput  tnum ' :  the  greeting  in  Lk  1"  x>V* 
cexa^ru/i^  (Vulg. '  ave  gratia  plena ')  was  a  proof 
that  Mary  was  herself  a  foimtain  of  grace :  her 
reply  to  the  angel  {o6  yiriiffKu  irSpa)  is  taken  to  be 
a  vow  :  the  words  by  which  she  was  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  beloved  disciple,  tSoi  i  vUi  <rov, 
describe  her  relation  to  all  true  members  of  the 
Church.  She  is  the  Bride  of  the  Canticles,  the 
Woman  persecuted  by  the  dragon  in  the  Apocalypse, 
the  Wisdom  of  whom  Solomon  speaks,  whom  the 
Lord  possessed  in  the  beginning  as  His  daily  delight, 
rejoicing  always  beforeHim.  Christian  orators,  be- 
ginning with  Proclns,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
in  the  middle  of  the  Sth  cent,  (who  spoke  of  tne 
Mother  of  God,  ^  0tor6Kot,i  as  '  the  only  bridge  be- 

*  Dictionary     Chri$tian  .^nKgwftist,  c«.  Masttis,  Biuos, 

WOKDKRS,  LlSHTS. 

t  See  Oieseler,  B.H.  ii.  p.  MS.;  Bede,  H.S.  Avgl  L  80; 
Augusti,  Denkit.  iii.  9  S. ;  Ualtland,  Dark  Agu,  p.  148  ff., 
Homily  on  Idatatrv,  parts  t  and  8 ;  J.  J.  Blunt,  Vtitiget  a/ 
Atuient  Customs  in  Modtm  Half. 

t  'The  fact  that  some  ancient  heretics  actually  did  maintain 
the  Holy  Ohoat  to  be  a  lemale  (Iren.  1.  88;  Gospel  ot  the 
Hebrews,  ap.  Oris.  Cmim,  in  Joan.  IL  6),  only  aenes  to  show 
the  reluctance  with  which  mankind  bade  adieu  to  that  sex  as 
objects  of  worship.'  Blunij      oh.  8. 

t  This  phrase,  oondwmnedb  ~  ' 
scoeptea  tqr  most  Anglioan  a.. mo >  <>u>uu,  < 
is  op»a  to  tlie  objeooon  contained  In  Augustine's  words  (it 
Fide  et  Symbola,  Si  'nso  nos  ad  negandam  (Jhrlsti  maticm 
ooglt  quod  ab  ao  diotDm  est  Quid  miSi  et  tiU  ett  mulitrt . .  . 
sea  aomonet  poUua  ut  Intalligamus  steundum  J>SM»  mm 
'  AofruiSM  matrsn.' 


L  t.a.  on.  s. 

lbyOoleildge(Av.  iXv.  1. 46),  though 
I  diTinea  (e.g,  Pearson,  Creea,  p.  177), 
contained  In  Augustine's  words  (as 
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tween  man  and  God'),  vied  'with  one  another  in 
devising  new  phrases  in  her  honour;  and  the  elowing 
hvperboles  of  an  earlier  generation  were  fixed  in 
the  dogma  or  ritnal  of  a  Inter  generation,  which 
again  qoioklv  gathered  to  itself  a  new  halo  of  senti- 
ment, to  be  followed  by  a  yet  farther  advance  both 
in  theory  and  practice.  We  may  consider  this 
development  under  three  heads:  (1)  the  personal 
holiness  of  the  Virgin ;  (2)  her  power  and  dignity ; 
(3)  the  nature  of  the  worship  due  to  her. 

(1)  We  have  seen  that  Angustine  thought  Mary 
might  be  exempt  from  actual  sin,  thongh  sharing  the 
general  corruption  of  man's  natnre.  Pelagiua  and 
hi*  disciple  Julian  denied  thishereditary  sinfulness.  * 
Paschasins  Radbertu8(c.830),in  his  controversy  with 
RatramnuB,  maintained  that  Mary  was  sanctified  in 
the  womb;  and  this  was  the  doctrine  of  Bernard  (b. 
1091),  who,  however,  protested  strongly  against  the 
institution  of  the  feast  of  the  Conception  by  the 
Canons  of  Lyons,  Dec.  8, 1140,  as  sanctioning  the 
belief  in  the  immaculate  Ck)nception,  which  he  re- 
garded as  superstitious  and  opposed  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Church.  Bernard  was  followed  by  the  greatest 
schoolmen,including  Thomas  Aquinas  (d.  1274);  but 
about  the  year  1300  Duns  Scotus  maintained  that, 
since  it  was  as  much  in  the  power  of  God  to  blot 
out  sin  in  the  moment  of  conception  aa  at  a  later 
period,  it  was  more  congruous  to  attribute  to  the 
Virgin  the  higher  penection.  This  view  was 
adopted  by  the  Franciscans  and  supported  by  the 
visions  of  St.  Brigitta,  while  the  older  view  was 
maintained  by  the  Dominicans  and  supported  by 
the  visions  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna.  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  (1476)  declared  it  an  open  question, 
bnt  gave  his  sanction  to  the  festival.  Finally, 
the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  pro- 
claimed by  Pius  IX.,  Dec.  18o4.t 

(2)  By  the  end  of  the  7th  cent,  the  belief  in  wonder- 
working pictures,  icons,  and  the  honouring  of 
these  with  osculation,  lights,  and  incense,  to- 
gether with  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  and  other 
saints,  bad  become  so  common  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  that  Christians  were  regarded  as  idolaters 
by  the  Mohammedans.  Leo  the  Isanrian,  who 
became  emperor  in  716,  tried  to  avert  this  charge 
by  forbiddmg  the  use  of  images  altogether ;  and 
his  prohibition  was  confirmed  by  the  Synod  of 
Constantinople  in  764.  The  chief  opponents  of 
the  Iconoclasts  were  Germanns  of  Constantinople 
and  John  of  Damascus,  who,  in  their  writings, 
assign  to  Marv  the  highest  place  in  heaven  next 
to  the  Blessed  Trinity,  though  they  guard  them- 
selves against  the  imputation  of  deifying  her, 
as  the  pagans  did  their  Mater  Deorum  (see 
Damasc.  Horn  I.  in  Dorm.  Maria,  §§11,  16). 
John  addresses  her  as  'the  rest  of  the  wearr, 
comfort  of  the  sorrowful,  healing  to  the  sick, 
pardon  to  the  sinful,  a  readv  help  to  sIL'  In 
the  11th  cent.  Damiani  speaks  of  her  as  'non 
solum  rogans  sed  iniperans,  domina  non  ancUla.' 
In  the  12th  cent.  Bernard,  in  the  13th  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Bonaventura,  carry  their  adoration 
to  a  still  higher  pitch.  Thomas  is  cited  as  say- 
ing that  '  in  Mary  is  all  our  hope  of  salvation,' 
and  that  she  has  obtained  half  the  kingdom 
of  God,  'ut  ipsa  tit  Regina  miserieordia,  ut 
Chrittus  est  Rex  justitias ' ;  Bonaventura  speaks 
of  her  as  the  'porta  cseli,  quia  nnllus  potest 
jam  oaslum  intnu'e  nisi  per  Mariam  transeat 
tanqnam  per  portam,'  and  to  him  are  ascribed 
the  contemporary  adaptation  of  the  Psalter  and 
Te  Dmtm  to  the  worship  of  Uie  Virgin,  as  a  speci- 
men of  which  may  be  quoted  the  veraicles  of  the 


L 


•OL  Ant.  d*  Ifat.  H  OraL  a  S8k  snd  the  word*  of  JoUui 
qootod  Iqr  Amr.  timtra  Jul.  hr.  UB,  'ipaun  lUriam  dUbolo 
BMoandl  condiOMM  tnimrlbis.' 

t  8m  th*  rtry  osntal  estsns  of  Mritor  deobimtioiis  od  this 
nbjaot,  oontd^  in  FoMgr'i  £<Mw  te  ir«mMm,188B. 


latter—'  All  the  earth  doth  worship  Thee,  Spouse 
of  the  £temal  Father ' ; '  Vouchsafe,  O  sweet  Mary, 
to  keep  us  now  and  ever  without  sin.'  What  is 
perhaps  even  more  remarkable  is  that,  in  an  early 
sermon  of  Wyclif  s*  (d.  13S4),  we  read :  '  It  seems 
to  me  impossible  that  we  should  obtain  the  reward 
without  Uie  help  of  Mary.  There  is  no  sex  or  age, 
no  rank  or  position,  of  any  one  in  the  whole  human 
race,  which  has  no  need  to  call  for  the  help  of  the 
Holy  Virgin. 't 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  there 
was  no  protest  against  the  constantly  advaacinu 
tide  of  Mariolatry.  Beside  the  Nestorians  and 
the  Eastern  Iconoclasts,  who  were  to  a  certain 
extent  supported  by  the  Prankish  Church  under 
Charlemagne,  there  were  various  sects,  Panlicians,) 
Cathari,  and  later  the  Waldenses  and  Moravians, 
which  condemned  the  Invocation  of  Saints ;  and  at 
least  two  eminent  Churchmen  in  the  9th  cent 
wrote  against  it,  viz.  Agobard,  archbishop  ot 
Lyons,  and  Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin.§  Wycli) 
gntdnally  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  some 
of  his  followets,  e.g.  Lord  Cobham,  were  condemned 
to  death  for  contradicting  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  as  to  the  worship  of  saints.  The  desire 
for  reform  in  the  practice  and  teaching  of  the 
Church  was  strongly  reinforced  by  the  reaction 
from  the  medisBvai  system,  which  came  in  with 
the  Renaissance :  and  by  the  end  of  the  15th  cent, 
there  were  many  signs  tnat  the  old  idetw  as  to  the 
Virgin  were  beoommg  untenable.  This  may  be 
seen  from  the  referenoe  made  to  her  in  Dean  Colet's 
Preceptes  of  Livinffe,  '  Byleve  and  trust  in  chryst 
Jesu.  Worship  hymaiid  his  moderMaiy,' especially 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  his  favourite  principle. 
'  Keep  to  the  Bible  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and 
let  divines  dispute  about  the  rest ' ;  as  well  as  from 
the  ohaive  brought  agunst  him  (1612),  that  he 
denied  the  worship  of  images.||  The  opinion  of 
Erasmus  is  known  from  the  Eneomium  Marue 
and  Peremrinatio,  in  which  he  ridicules  pilgrimages 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Mary  of  Walsingham,  the 
prayers  offered  to  her,  and  generaUy  the  specula- 
tions of  the  schoolmen  as  to  her  virginity  and 
ynlAamaaa.  Even  Sir  Thomas  More  condemns 
image-worship  in  his  Utcpia,  and  in  a  letter  to 
EraonuB  expresses  his  disgust  at  the  Mariolatry 
which  he  witnessed  at  Coventry,  where  a  Francis- 
can was  preaching  that '  whoever  made  daily  use 
of  the  Psalter  of  uie  Blessed  Vir^pn  oould  never  be 
damned,'  while  the  parish  priest,  seeing  that  men 
became  emboldened  to  onme  through  trust  in 
their  devotions  to  the  Virgin,  made  a  vain  protest, 
which  only  drew  on  him  the  charge  of  impiety. 
In  another  letter  to  a  monk  in  defence  of  Erasmus, 
More  mentions  that  he  had  himself  known  of  a 
band  of  assassins,  who  used  to  kneel  before  the 
Virgin,  and  then  proceed  'piously  to  perpetrate 
the&  crime.'  He  adds  that  he  does  not  say  this  '  to 
condemn  those  who  occasionally  salute  the  Holy 
Virgin,  than  which  nothing  is  more  beneficiaL' 
While  all  the  Reformed  Churches  condemned  the 
doctrine  of  Rome  on  this  point,  the  Luthenuis 
were lessprominent  in  opposing  it  than  the  Swiss 
and  the  French,  who  often  drew  upon  themselves 
persecution  by  their  violence  in  destroying  images. 
Berquin,  the  first  Protestant  martyr  in  France, 
was  charged  with  asserting  that  it  was  wrong  to 
invoke  the  Virgin  Mary  in  place  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  call  her  the  source  of  all  grace,  or 
assign  to  her  such  titles  as  ' Our  hope'  and  '  Our 
life,^  which  belong  only  to  Christ.   The  doctrine 

•8eeLeolilef'eir«atf;p.»e,  Bw.tr.    .     ,    „  ^ 
t  Comnue,  too,  LuUier'i  taTourlte,  IMIer,  in  Hegeabeoh'l 

hU.  of  OoctHmm,  vol.  iL  p.  S17,  Sag.  tr. 
t  See  Oonylieere's  Km  <J  Truth,  1898. 
i  Neuder,  Eog.  tr.  tL  na  ^ 
I  SeeliUptoD'e  iiyttuaM  ^  Dmn  Oolt  m  tk*  J^  tonMt(M 

urn. 
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of  the  Church  of  England  is  g^ven  in  the  15th  Art., 
Of  Ch/ritt  cUone  without  stn,  and  in  the  22nd, 
where  it  is  said,  '  The  Romish  doctrine  concerning 
Purgatory,  Pardons,  Worshipping,  and  Adoration, 
as  veil  of  Images  as  of  Keliqaes,  and  also  In- 
vocation of  Saints,  is  a  fond  thing  vainly  invented, 
and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of  Scnptnre,  but 
rather  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God.'  Both 
articles  are  unaltered  from  the  form  in  which  they 
were  ori^nally  put  forth  in  1553,  except  that  the 
phrase  'Itomish  doctrine'  was  substituted  in  1562 
for  '  doctrine  of  the  school-authors '  in  the  earlier 
form. 

Even  the  Council  of  Trent  (I545-IS63)  gives 
evidence  of  this  change  of  feeling  in  the  guarded 
language  used  in  Sess.  xxv. :  De  invocatUme, 
veneratwne,  et  relifuiis  Sanctorum  et  saerit  imagini- 
bus,  where  it  is  enjoined  that '  the  people  be  taught 
that  the  Saints  reigning  with  Christ  offer  their 
prayers  for  men  to  God,  and  that  it  is  good  and 
useful  to  invoke  them  as  suppliants,  and  to  have 
recourse  to  their  prayers  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
benefit  from  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
who  is  our  only  Redeemer  and  Saviour.'  This  is 
followed  by  a  warning  against  superstition  in  snch 
worship,  and  the  caution  that  no  innovation  should 
be  made  except  with  the  approbation  of  the  bishop. 
The  Roman  Catechism  speaks  more  particularly  of 
the  Virgin :  '  Rightly  are  we  taught  to  pray  to  the 
most  blessed  Mother  of  Ood,  trf  nobit  peeattoribui 
lua  intereesnone  eoneiliaret  Dtum,  botM^tte  turn  ad 
hanc  turn  ad  cetemam  vitam  neceuaria  vnpetraret.' 

The  check  on  superstition  was,  however,  only 
temporary.  Mainly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Jesuits,  Mariolatry  is  probably  now  more  pre- 
valent in  the  Church  of  liome  than  at  any  former 
time,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Decree  of  8th 
Dec.  1854,  the  enormous  crowds  of  pilgrims  who 
flock  to  Lourdes,  and  the  popularity  of  snch  books 
as  the  Glories  of  Mary,  brought  out  in  1784  by  St. 
Alphonsns  de  Liguori,  of  which  the  English  trans- 
lation is  '  heartily  commended  to  the  faithful '  by 
the  late  Cardinals  Wiseman  and  Manning.  Even 
Cardinal  Newman  does  not  shrink  from  using  the 

Shrase  'deification'  in  reference  to  the  Romish 
octrine  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints  (Essay  on 
Development,  eh.  8).* 

(3)  As  early  as  the  6th  cent.  Augustine  gives  a 
warning  agamst  the  worship  of  saintis  in  the  words, 
'  Honorandi  sunt  propter  imitationem,  non  ador- 
andi  propter  religionem '  {de  Vera  Religione,  56) ; 
'  Colimus  martyreseo  cultn  dilectionis  et  societatis 

a no  in  hao  vita  coluntnr  sancti  homines  Dei  .  .  . 
lo  cultn  qui  Graece  "Latria"  dicitnr,  cum  sit 
qntedam  proprie  divinitati  debita  servitus,  neo 
oolimus,  nec  oolendom  docemns  nisi  nnum  Diienm' 
(c.  Faustum,  zx.  21).  In  the  2nd  Council  of 
Nicaea  (786)  it  was  decreed  that  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  Angels,  and  Saints  were 
entitled  to  religions  reverence,  n/t^ruri)  rpartinini, 
hat  not  to  divine  worship,  Xar/x&i.  Peter  Lombard 
(Sent.  III.  Dist.  9.  1)  uses  the  word  'dulia'  for  the 
former,  but  he  says  that  there  is  a  special  dulia 
due  to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  '  est  auaedam  dulia 
soli  humanitati  Christi  ezhibenda,  non  alii 
oreatune.'  Thomas  Aquinas  gives  this  higher 
dulia  the  name  of  kyper-dulia,  but  transfers  it 
to  the  worship  of  Mary,  not  to  that  of  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  wMch  he  identifies  witii  latria 
{Summa,  Pars.  3,  Qn.  26).  He  cites  Augustine  for 
the  distingaishing  feature  of  latria  t  'aliqnid  est 
quod  soli  Deo  ezhibetnr,  sdlioet  taanyieiim' ;  and 

*Sw  also  W.  Fabaar,  L$tUr  to  Dr.  Pbtimm;  Barton, 
Lttttn  from  itonw.  InthelataatnlMitifloazposttkmotBoiiiaa 
doaMne  noammBiidad  by  OsnL  MmiiIih  It  to  malntaiiwd  that 
Hit  Intanaalao  at  MMr  to  an  otdlnaijr  and  naoeaaarjr  maaoa  et 
■ahration;  and  th*  diotiim  of  oaitain  thaoloslaii^  that  '0«d 
naato  no  giBoa  aBoapt  OQ  the  IntaraaMioB  of  luuy,  to  ditadad 
(WUhalm  and  HoaniwJ,  a.  pp.  isa,  SU% 


later  writers  have  muntained  that,  as  the  Mass  is 
never  offered  to  the  Virgin,  her  worship  never  over- 
steps the  limit  of  dulia.  If,  however,  we  under- 
stand sacrifidum,  as  Augustine  does  {Civ.  Dei,  z. 
c.  1,  §§  2,  3 ;  c.  3,  4,  6,  6),  in  a  spiritual  sense  of  fer- 
vent love  and  devotion,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  worship  inculcated  in  snch  a  book  as  the 
Glories  of  Mary  differs  from  this;  and  Pusey 
quotes  patisaKes  from  Com.  a  Lapide,  Faber,  and 
others,  in  which  it  is  actually  maintained  that 
Mary  is  present  and  received  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
feeds  the  worshippers  there  with  her  own  flesh.* 

C.  By  far  the  commonest  form  of  devotion  to 
the  Virgin  is  the  Ave  Maria,  consisting  of  two 
parts :  tne  salutation — '  Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee ;  blessed  art  thou  among 
women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb'; 
and  the  prajer  — '  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 
pray  for  us  sinners,  now,  and  at  the  hour  of  death.' 
The  former  part  was  lirst  ordered  to  be  used  as  a 
clmrch  formula  by  Odo,  bishop  of  Paris,  in  1190 ; 
the  latter  part  first  appears  in  the  15th  cent.,  and 
was  directed  to  be  useil  daily  at  the  seven  canonical 
hours  by  Pius  v.  in  1568.  Tlie  'Angelus'  (said 
to  have  been  introduced  in  1287)  consists  of  three 
recitations  of  the  Ave  Maria  at  the  sound  of  the 
Angelus  bell,  at  morning,  midday,  and  night,  the 
first  recitation  on  each  occasion  oein^  introduced 
by  the  words,  '  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  announced 
to  Mary,  and  she  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
The  *  Rosary '  k  the  string  of  beads  introduced  by 
St.  Dominic  in  1210  to  facilitate  the  repetition  of 
160  Ave  Marias  and  IS  Pater  Nosters.  Tne  name  is 
also  used  for  this  particular  kind  of  devotion.f 

Tho  oldest  festival  connected  with  the  name  of 
Mary  is  the  Purifeation,*  observed  on  2nd  Feb., 
thus  consecrating,  as  Bede  observes,  the  old  lustra! 
month  of  the  Romans  to  a  hij,'her  purpose.  It  was 
probably  instituted  by  Justinian  in  642.  Its  name 
of  '  Candlemas '  was  derived  from  the  custom  of 
consecrating  candles  and  marching  in  procession 
with  them  on  that  day,  in  remembrance  of  the '  light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles.'  The  Annuneiati<mt(l*i.y 
Day),  of  which  St.  Bernard  spoke  as  the '  radix  om- 
nium festorum,'  was  instituted  about  the  end  of  the 
6th  cent.  The  pagan  feast  of  the  Eilaria  Matrit 
Deum  was  held  on  the  same  day  (26th  Manh). 
The  Assumption  (Idth  Aug.),  instituted  by  the 
emperor  Maurice  about  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
cent.,  was  introduced  into  the  West  by  Charle- 
magne. The  Nativity  %  (8th  Sept.)  was  probably 
instituted  in  Italy  in  the  10th  cent.  The  PremUa- 
tion  (21st  Nov.)  commemorates  the  dedication  of 
Mary  by  her  pwents  in  her  3rd  year.  This  festival 
was  known  in  the  East  in  1160,  but  not  till  1875 
in  the  West.  We  have  already  spoken  <rf  the  dm- 
eeption%  (Dec.  8).  The  VisUationi  (2nd  July)  was 
instituted  in  1389  to  commemorate  the  visit  otMaiy 
toElisabetli.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  two 
other  festivals:  that  of  Mmmt  Garmtl,  institnted 
in  1687  to  commemorate  the  appearance  of  the 
Vimn  to  the  general  of  tlie  Cannelites  in  the  year 
1261,  when  she  is  said  to  have  presented  liim  with 
a  scapular  of  the  order,  teUing  him  that  whoever 
died  wearing  this  woold  escape  the  flames  of  helL 
The  other  is  the  Traniiat%m  qf  th»  Souse  ef 
Loretto,  institnted  in  1669  to  eommemorate  the 
miracnlons  removal  to  Italy  in  1294  of  the  house 
at  Nazareth  in  which  the  angel  appeared  to  Mary 

Saturday  was  appropriated  to  the  worship  ot 
the  Virgin  in  1098,  so  lar  aa  the  ekigy  wera  con- 

*  Binultmt,  no.  UB-ITt. 

1 8ae  artiolaa       Misr  and  Boaiav    AML  V  CkrMCsa 

t  "Dm  f aatinto  thus  denoted  an  muksd  with  nd  latiMB  la 

the  Olraiah  of  England  calendar. 
I  The  taUvato  &US  denoted,  aa  wen  aa  tliat  af  at.  Aaasb  tha 

mother  ot  ttie 'nipn  (Jo^  to,  ^ 
in  the  Ohnnb  o( 
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eerned,  and  this  rule  waa  extended  to  the  laity  in 
1229.  The  month  of  May  is  also  dedicated  to  her 
honour 

D.  Development  in  opinion  u  illustrated  by  de- 
velopment in  art.  During  the  first  five  centuries 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Virg^  was  in 
any  way_  raised  above  other  saints.  She  appears 
simply  in  scenes  taken  from  Scripture,  e.g..  the 
Annunciation,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the 
Mother  and  CSiild  (of  frequent  occurrence  aner  the 
Kestorian  controvert),  or  possibly  as  a  single 
figure  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  In  an  Adoration 
dated  A.D.  436,  Christ  is  seated  alone  on  a  throne 
with  angels  above  Him,  while  His  mother  occupies 
a  8ubor£nate  position  on  one  side  near  two  of  the 
Magi.  The  mmbtu  is  given  to  Christ,  the  angels, 
and  king  Herod,  not  to  Maiy.*  It  £s  not  tillthe 
6th  cent,  that  we  find  eviaenoe  of  pre-eminent 
dignit]^  asoribed  to  her  in  the  painting  of  an 
Ascension,  contained  in  a  Syriac  MS  dated  686, 
where  she  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  apostles 
beneath  the  ascending  figure  of  Christ,   ut  this 

ficture  she,  as  well  as  our  Lord  and  tiie  angels, 
as  the  wimlmi,  bnt  the  apostles  are  without  it. 
With  one  remarkable  exception,  it  is  not  till  the 
9th  cent,  that  we  find  her  enthroned  as  Queen  of 
Heaven  in  the  centre  of  the  apset — a  position 
formerly  reserved  for  Christ.  The  exception 
referred  to  is  'the  mosaic  of  the  apse  of  the 
cathedral  of  Parenzo  in  Istria,  the  work  of  Bishop 
Euphrasius,  A.D.  635-643.  She  is  throned  and 
nimbed  and  supported  by  angels,  holding  her  Son 
in  her  lap.'  t  "The  climax  is  reached  in  the  12th 
cent.,  when  we  find  the  Virgin  enthroned  with 
Christ,  as  His  equal,  in  a  mosaic  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Maria  in  Trastev^re. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  Legends  of  the  Madonna, 
distinguishes  between  representations  of  real  or 
supposisd  historical  scenes,  and  purely  ideal  or 
devotional  pointings.  Among  the  latter  may  be 
noted  those  which  exhibit  tne  Virgin  as  Virgo 
Sapientue,  Sponsa  Dei,  the  Pietd  (Madonna  with 
dead  Christ),  Mater  Dolorosa,  Hegina  Codi,  Mater 
Miterieordics,  in  which  character  she  is  sometimes 
represented  as  endeavouring  to  shield  mankind 
from  the  wiath  of  her  Son. 

The  most  famous  of  the  andent  portraits  of  the 
Virgin  was  that  attributed  to  St  Luke,  which  was 
sent  to  Pulcheria  from  Jerusalem  in  438.  This 
was  subsequently  regarded  as  a  kind  of  palladium, 
and  accompanied  the  emperor  to  the  battlefield, 
till  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1463. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  no 
kind  of  justification  for  the  worship  of  Mary  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Bible,  or  in  the  theory  or  practice 
of  the  Early  Church.  Indeed  the  silences  no  less 
than  the  utterances  of  Scripture  might  seem  provi- 
dentially ordered  so  as  to  forbid  any  such  develop- 
ment in  after-ages.  It  may  be  argued,  however, 
that  there  is  an  a  potteriori  justification  in  history. 
The  idolatry  of  the  Canaanites,  against  which 
the  Mosaic  law  was  primarily  directed,  was  the 
deification  of  cruelty  and  vice,  a  true  worship  of 
devils.  The  idolatry  of  Greece  at  its  best  was  the 
deification  of  beauty  and  intellect,sometime8  favour- 
able to  virtue,  as  we  may  see  in  Herodotus,  but 
more  frequently  to  vice,  if  we  may  trust  the  witness 
of  Plato.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  is  the  deifica- 
tion oi  beauty  and  goodness.  Regarding  this  from 
the  historical  point  of  view,  who  can  dispute  the 
immense  eain  to  humanity  of  the  substitution  of 
such  worsliip  for  any  pre-existing  idolatry  t  Con- 
trasting it  even  ■with  some  other  forms  of  Christi- 
■nity,  say  with  the  more  rigid  Calvinistic  school,  we 

*  Sea  Harriott  Tutbnomy  iff  the  CeUaeombt.v.  40. 
t  Tbli  ia  leen  In  two  churches  built  br  Pope  FMchal  i. 
t  OM.  VOMMM  .iliUiittaiM,  VOL  U.  p.  UM. 


can  see  reasons  why  the  continued  existence  and  pre- 
valence of  Mariolatry  should  have  been  permitted 
'  for  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts '  by  Divmo  Provi- 
dence. Tenderness,  gentleneas,reverence,sympathy; 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  high  objects ;  a  deepened 
sense  of  the  gracious  dignity  of  motherhoocT;  joy 
in  all  beautjr,  whether  of  art  or  nature,  as  the 
outward  manifestation  of  the  Supreme  Beauty  ;  a 
kindly  natural  piety  breathing  trust  and  hope; 
some  faint  reflexion  of  the  mMest  meekness,  the 
resigned  submission,  the  pure  unrufiHed  calm  of  the 
maiden  of  Nazareth, — such  we  might  anticipate 
would  be  some  of  the  effects  of  the  contemplation 
of  BO  noble  an  ideal.  And  such,  no  doubt,  have 
been  its  efiiects  in  thousands  of  simple  believers  to 
whom  Mary  has  been  the  authorized  representa- 
tion of  the  Divine  goodness.  Bnt  even  8>,  there 
are  certain  qualities  of  mind  and  character,  such  as 
veracity,  justice,  ftdmess,  honesty,  an  open  eye, 
robust  common-sense,  large-minded  considerate- 
ness,  which  are  liable  to  fau  into  the  background, 
when  the  feminine  ideal,  often  coloured  bv  medi- 
eval modes  of  thought,  bulks  so  large  in  tne  fore- 
ground. And  if  the  only  acceptable  worship  is 
that  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  must  we  not  expect 
that  a  worship,  founded  in  mere  human  invention 
and  the  capricious  movements  of  an  nnchastened 
piet^,  would  give  proof  of  its  nnsonndness  by  its 
fruits  r  We  shall  not  therefore  be  surprised  to 
find  that,  where  the  sovereignty  of  Mary  has 
tended  to  eclipse  the  sovereignty  of  6oa,  the 
idea  of  goodness  has  been  exchanged  for  thiat  of 
mere  weak  indulgence,  while  the  thought  of  the 
AU-Holy  and  All-Just  has  been  first  shrunk  from 
and  then  forgotten.  If  ChriHt  has  entrusted  to 
His  mother  the  whole  treasury  of  grace,  what  need 
is  there  to  look  beyond  her  ?  The  repetition  of  a 
few  prayers,  the  offering  of  a  few  candles,  even 
the  presence  of  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  acts  as  a 
sort  of  charm  to  win  her  favour,  even  for  the 
vicious  and  criminal.*  The  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility, of  the  inexorable  claims  of  duty,  of 
the  heinousneas  of  sin,  has  been  perilously  weak- 
ened by  the  fatal  error  which  led  to  the  separation 
of  the  spheres  of  mercy  and  justice,  assigning  the 
former  to  the  Madonna,  the  latter  to  ner  Son. 
The  God  of  love,  the  meek  and  lowly  Saviour,  are 
robbed  of  their  highest  prerogatives,  while  the 
Virgin  and  the  Saints,  whose  perfection  on  earth 
consisted  in  conforming  their  wills  to  the  Divine 
will,  are  too  often  represented  in  popular  Catholi- 
cism as  seeking  to  resist  and  control  that  will. 

That  the  above  view  of  the  dangers  of  Mariolatry 
is  no  mere  delusion  of  the  Protestant  mind,  but  is 
shared  more  or  less  by  many  Anglicans  who  claim 
to  adopt  the  Catholic  position,  as  well  as  by  some  of 
highest  authority  among  Roman  Cathohcs  them- 
selves, is  shown  oy  Pusey's  Eirenicon  and  Letter  to 
Nexaman,  and  by  Newman's  reply  to  the  former, 
in  which  he  says  (p.  108),  '  Now  at  length  coming 
to  the  statements  .  .  .  which  offend  you  in  worlu 
written  in  her  (Maiy's)  honour,  I  will  frankly  say 
that  I  read  some  of  them  with  grief  and  almost 
anger.  .  .  .  And  if  /  hate  those  perverse  sayings  so 
much,  how  much  more  must  ine  in  proportion  to 
her  love  of  him  ? '  Again  he  says  (p.  119),  '  They 
(these  statements)  seem  to  me  like  a  oad  dream.  I 
could  not  have  conceived  them  to  he  said.  I  know 
not  to  what  authority  to  go  for  them,  to  Scripture, 
or  to  the  Fathers,  or  to  the  decrees  of  Councils,  or 
to  the  consent  of  schools,  or  to  the  tradition  of  the 
faithful,  or  to  the  Holy  See,  or  to  reason.'  And 
he  refers  to  Gerson,  and  Petavius,  and  others,  who 
condemn  the  'prurience  of  innovation,'  and  the 
frivolous  and  sophistical  reasonings  '  in  which  so 
many  indulge  in  order  to  assign  any  sort  of  grace 
they  please,  however  unusual,  to  the  Blessed  Vir> 

*  Usny  Htt^"o«^  will  be  found  in  Ugmri't  Olorta  qfMary. 
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gin.'  The  motive  of  this  is,  according  to  Petavius, 
a  '  kind  of  idolatry,  larking,  as  Augustine  says, 
nay,  implanted  in  human  hearts,  which  is  greatly 
abhorrent  from  theology,  that  is,  from  the  gravity 
of  heavenly  wisdom.' 

LiTSRATiiUL  — Hofmuui,  B.,  Iiibm  Jn»  «•<*  dan  Afohmkin 
tnaJM,  18S1 ;  fnUecmgiliitm  JaeoU,  Btxmt.  Thomm,  Siana. 
de  ifativitaU  Uaria,  the  LaUo  Hxttoria  d*  IfativOaU  Maria 
<t  d*  Infantla  Salvalorii,  the  Arabic  HittoHa  Jttphi  and 
Eva/Bftimm  If^fanUm,  d«  bormitiont,  and  da  TttmtOu  Maritt. 
All  UuMin  tnuulated  in  Olark'a  Ante-Nloene  Obiiatian  U1>nu7, 
ToL  10.  lUrrlott,  Tutimonm ^th*  Caiiuambt;  Hn.  Jaminon, 
Ltgmtdt  ^  th*  Maionna;  K.  Him,  Handbudi  d.  PralmUmt- 
i$etim  PtUmSk  gegiiii  di»  rOmitch-iiathoHKhm  firtka,  ed.  4, 
1878 ;  Lehiwr,  Di«  UarUtmnkrmg  in  dan  antan  JoJkrAun- 
dcrtan,  1881;  V.  Soholt^  AnhMUgiMeh*  Studin  Uttr  att- 

Dnotionat,  Doctrinal  (AdoilIl  BlTington.  18W ;  ^ler,  Jiomith 
WorMp  aftkt  Virgin :  AusaMl,  DtntmlrdigkeUm  ata  d.chritt- 
Hehtn  IrthMagit,  vol  UL  1-lM :  SohaS,  CIraada  CAriatandom, 
ToL  L  pp.  10B-U8 ;  Leohler,  JtlM  Wyoli/.  tr. ;  Seebohm, 
Otftrd  Bitfarmtrti  Bmson.  Lttttrt  from  Bomti  Puaey, 
Stranlom,  1806,  m.  IQl-lM,  JMtar  to  Stmum  on  (Aa  Imrnaen- 
iota  CtM«nKiin,lMB:  Oon,  iKaaartation^London,  1886 ;  Her- 
■Qf*!  Jiaa<-2!na|ra<c!pddii/.  »rotaa(aMrtiaeA«  thtolegit.t.v.  'Maria.' 

Bom.  Oath.— Newman,  Saaay  on  Datiopmni,  1846,  pp.  376- 
188, 886-40SV  £«((ar  to  i^iaav  on  Aia  JNnn&m,  IMS,  pp.  &-1S9 ; 
UnorL  Otoriaa  cf  Mary,  Bns.  tr.  1868;  Bohanlt  ds  Fleuir, 
La  5MMa  Fianw,  S  Tob.  108;  Unas,  TA«  A  F.  <n  tA« 
AOan  qf  tk»  Sia  CnturiM,  1888:  WUbelm  and 

Soannel,  Jfomurf  CotAoHa  Thtolom,  Used  on  Sobeelwo'i 
DoaTitata,  1890,  ToL  IL  pp.  18^186, 808-224 ;  Addii  and  Arnold, 
CtMoN*  iNetiraofV,  «L  4,  1808  (under  haadingi  'Man/ 
'Loretto,'  'Immaculate  Oonoaptlon,'  'Sainta,'  'Aaaumption*); 
Watier  and  Welte'i  XtraAantaaitoi,  voL  vili.  ed.  8, 1883  (under 
heading!  'Maria,'  'Matlenteete,'  Marienlegenden.'  'Marien- 
waUlidirtaorte  •),  wbere  a  fnll  UbUognpby  wfil  be  found. 

J.  B.  Matob. 

HASCHIL.— See  FBAUfS. 

MASH  (rt;).— A  son  of  Aram,  Gn  10".  The  par- 
allel passage  1  Ch  1"  sabstitates  Mesheoh ;  the 
LXX  in  both  has  M  jo-o;;;.  A  name  corresponding 
with  Mash  u  found  in  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
the  cylinder  R"  of  Assnrbanipal,  who. 


in  describing  his  Arabian  campaign,  sayshe  marched 
throngh  the  desert  of  Mash,  'a  place  of  thirst  and 
fainting,  whither  oomee  no  bird  of  the  heaven, 
neither  do  asses  nor  gazelles  feed  there'  (S.  A. 
Smith's  edition,  i.  pp.  67,  68).  Frd.  Delitzsch 
(Paradiet,  242,  243)  interprets  this  to  mean  the 
Syrian  desert ;  Glaser  {Skizze,  ii.  410),  as  '  the  in- 
terior of  Western  Arabia ' ;  and  the  word,  according 
to  Delitzsch,  is  foreign,  and  means  '  wilderness.' 

D.  S.  Marqoliouth. 
HASHAL  (S^,  Haaurd).— 1  Ch     [Heb.  <"]■  See 
Mis  HAL. 

MASIAS  (A  Hacrtai,  B  Ueurala,),  I  Es  6^.— One 
of  Solomon's  servants  (RVm  Hisaias).  The  name 
is  absent  from  the  parallel  list  in  Ezra. 

HASOM. — In  Syria  masons  both  hew  and  build. 
In  hewing  they  use  the  different  kinds  of  hammers 
mentioned  under  art.  Hammeh.  In  Ezr  V,  1  Ch  22^, 
hewers  (o<?^)  are  mentioned ;  the  word  in  Arab.  VS 
is  nahdttn,  those  who  smoothed  the  stones.  Masons 
use  several  instruments  in  building — the  plumb 
line,  a  line  wound  on  a  reel  for  laying  the  courses 
of  stone,  a  long  rod  of  wood  about  6  It.  in  length, 
and  a  very  cnnous  kind  of  trowel.  The  trowel  is 
of  iron,  aoont  a  foot  long,  fully  an  inch  broad  in 
the  widest  part,  and  tapers  to  a  point ;  it  is  about 
half  an  inch  thick.  It  is  used  as  a  lever  for  putting 
the  stone  exactly  into  its  place,  as  well  as  for 
spreading  the  mortar. 

The  masons  of  Lebanon  seem  still  to  be  the 
skilled  bnilders  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  as  they 
were  in  ancient  times  (as  we  read  in  2  S  6"  that 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  masons  [\^^  'jrjij]  to 
David  to  build  him  a  house),  for  they  travel  all 
over  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  Qauran,  building 
houses  for  the  people,  and  forts  for  the  govern- 
ment. W.  Carslaw. 


HASREKAH  (ng-iira,  Ma<r/»a).  —  Mentioned  ii 
connexion  with  the  list  of  '  the  kings  that  reigned 
in  the  land  of  Edom  before  there  reigned  any  king 
over  the  children  of  Israel,'  Gn  3^.  When  one 
of  these  kings,  named  Hadad,  died,  Samlah  of 
Masrekah  reupied  in  his  stead  (t.**s1  Ch  1*). 
The  locality  Has  not  been  identined.  The  Ono- 
mastieon  defines  it  thus:  Uapcutli  rMtt  paviMas 
"BStii/t  wtpl  rV  FtPaXiir/ir.  The  name  nffllTP  ■»<^7 
sigpiiy  'place  of  Sorek  {Pll')  vines'  (Del.  on  Gn 
se").  J.  A.  Sblbie. 

MASSA  (K^).— Name  of  a  son  of  Ishmael  (Gn 
26>*  [A  Ma<r<r4]=I  Ch  1»  [B  Mo»a<r<n},  A  Mfur^ij]).— 
The  correct  translation  of  Pr  31',  where  Lemuel  is 
described  as  '  king  of  Massa,'  is  due  to  Hitzig 
(Zeller's  Theol.  Jahrb.  1844, 289-305),  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  sense  of  the  words  following  the  name 
*  Agur '  in  Pr  80*  is  similar,  though  they  cannot  be 
rendered  with  eertainty.  Delitzwh  {Paradiet,  301 ) 
called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  the  name 
Ma-eu-a-ai  immediately  before  Taymaeans  and 
Sabeeans  in  a  list  of  States  which  brought  presents 
to  Tiglath-pileser  n.  (WAI  iii.  10.  1,  38),  and 
justly  identified  these  people  with  the  Ishmaelite 
tribe.  He  also  302)  thought  there  might  be 
a  reference  to  them  in  a  tablet  published  in  WAI 
iv.  66.  1,  and  further  edited  by  G.  Smith  {Hittory 
of  Atturbanipal,  296-298),  and  most  recently  by  S. 
A.  Smith  {KeUsc/urtfttexte  AiurbanipaU,  iL  36-38). 
In  that  tablet  a  certain  Nebo-sum-eair,  who  has 
been  told  to  send  the  king  anything  that  he  may 
hear  about  the  Arabs,  states  that  Akamaru,  son 
of  AnunS'tft  of  Mash  (JUash-'a-ai),  made  a  raid  on 
the  people  of  Nebaioth,  and  killed  all  the  troops 
except  one  man,  who  is  despatohed  to  the  king  to 
give  him  personid  information.  It  is  more  proMUe 
uiat  a  tribe  of  moderate  size  is  referred  to  than  a 
vast  region  like  Mash  ;  and  the  difierence  in  spelling 
between  this  tablet  and  the  former  may  be  due  to 
the  popular  pronunciation  which  is  represented  in 
the  letters  (S.  A.  Smith,  p.  38).  The  scene  de- 
scribed in  the  tablet  resembles  that  of  Job  1"  (as 
Delitzsch  observes),  and  it  is  probable  that  we 
have  in  these  chapters  a  specimen  of  tiie  famous 
wisdom  of  the  '  children  of  the  East.'  From  none 
of  these  passages  can  any  data  be  got  for  tlie 
localization  of  Massa,  and  the  conjectures  of 
Hitzic  (repeated  by  him  in  his  coiftm.  on  Pr  30) 
scarcely  deserve  mention.  See,  further,  art. 
Simeon  (Tbibb).  Such  portions  of  chs.  30  and  31 
as  really  come  from  Massa  are  probably  trans- 
lated ;  but  the  first  verse  of  ch.  30,  which  is  unin- 
telligible, may  lie  partly  in  the  original  dialect. 
Of  the  proper  names,  Lemiul  or  Lemoel  might  be 
Hebrew  or  Arabic  (compare  Lithemesh,  Lidzbarsky, 
Sandbuch  d&r  nordtem.  Epig.  304),  Ya^h  seems 
to  be  old  Hebrew,  while  Agvir  \a  uncertain.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  names  given  in  Nebo-siun-esir's 
letter  are  very  clearly  old  Arabic,  and  he  certainly 
implies  that  the  '  Mash-'a-ai '  are  Arabs. 

D.  8.  Marqououtu. 

lIASSAH(nw,  i.e.  'proving,'  'trial';  (i)  mpeurii&s, 
in  Dt  33*  Ttipa). — The  name  given  to  the  place, 
near  Rephidim,  at  which,  according  to  Ex  17'**, 
the  Israelites  '  tempted '  J"  (t.e.  in  the  old  sense  of 
the  word,  tried  Him,  pnt  Him  to  the  proof),  doubt- 
ing (v.')  His  power  to  save  them  in  their  thirst,  and 
saying  (v.*)  'Is  J"  among  us,  or  not?'  This  in- 
ciaent  at  Massah  is  alluded  to  in  Dt  6" '  Ye  shall  not 
"tempt"  J*  (put  J'  to  the  proof),  as  ye  "tempted" 
Him  (put  Him  to  the  proof)  at  Maesah '  (of.  Driver), 
9'',  and  Ps  96*  'Harden  not  your  heart  as  at 
Meribah,  as  in  the  day  of  Mcuiah  in  the  wilder- 
ness, when  your  fathers  tempted  (i.e.  tried)  rae, 
tested  me,  but  also  saw  my  work  (<e.  of  judgment).' 
In  Dt  33'  the  name  is  either  played  upon  dinerenUy, 
or  there  is  an  allusion  to  a  different  version  of  ths 
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mcideut  at  Maasah :  '  Thv  Thmnmim  and  thy  Urim 
lie  for  the  man,  thy  godly  one,  whom  thou  didst 
prove  at  Massah,  with  whom  (or,  according  to 
others,  for  whom)  thon  contendedst  at  the  waters 
of  Meribah.'  The  words  have  reference  to  the 
tribe  of  Levi ;  and  the  idea  expressed  by  them  may 
be  that  at  Massah  J"  either  '  proved '  the  tribe  in 
Moses'  person,  or  (Dillm.)  '  proved'  Moses  himself, 
by  observing  how  he  would  behave  under  the  pro- 
vocation of  the  people's  complaints.  However,  this 
explanatiou  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory;  and  it 
betomes  less  so  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  ad- 
just the  Meribah  clause  to  it :  so  that  the  opinion 
cannot  be  excluded  that  the  allusion  is  to  some 
diUerent  account  of  what  happened  at  '  Massah,' 
according  to  which  the  fidelity  of  the  tribe  was 
tested  directlv  by  J*.  The  Arabs  point  to  a  rook 
called  Qesy  el-Qa((&ttn,  in  the  and  N.W.  part  of 
the  Wady  Feiran,  as  the  one  struck  by  Moses 
at '  Massah'  (Palmer,  Desert  of  Exodus,  169).  See, 
farther,  Rephidih.  S.  R.  Dbivkb. 

HiSSMS  (A  HoffvUu,  B  'AvrtUu),  1  Es 
Maaskiah,  £zr  lO". 

HASSORAH,  IU8B0RBTB8.-See  Text  of  Old 

Testament. 

HASTES.— See  Lobd.  Like  the  Lat  magister 
from  which  it  comes,  'master'  was  formerly  used 
for  '  teacher,'  as  Mai  2"  '  The  Lord  will  cut  off  the 
man  that  doeth  this,  the  master  and  the  scholar.' 
Cf.  He  5"  Rhem.  '  For  whereas  you  ought  to  be 
maisters  for  your  time,  yon  neede  to  M  taught 
againe  your  selves  what  be  the  elements  of  the 
beginning  of  the  wordes  of  Ciod.'  Especially  was 
it  used  for  the  head  of  a  school  (as  it  is  still  m  use 
in  the  rural  parts  of  Scotland),  as  Goldsmith,  Dee. 
Village,  196— 

'There  in  hi*  noify  nuuuion  skilled  to  rule, 
The  villtge  meeter  taught  hi*  little  KhooL' 

The  Gr.  SiSiaKoKot,  teacher,  is  in  AV  rendered 
'  master '  in  2  Mac  1",  Ja  3',  and  in  aUits  occur- 
rences in  the  Gospels,  except  Lk  2"  '  doctor '  (RVm 
'teacher')  and  Jn  3*  'teacher.'  But  elsewhere  it 
is  tr-" '  teacher'  in  both  AV  and  RV  (Ac  13>,  Ro  2», 
I  Co  12«,  Eph  4".  1  Ti  SP,  2  Ti  1"  4»,  He  5").  So 
also  l>a§8el,  though  it  is  transliterated  '  Rabbi '  in 
Mt  23'-  ^  Jn  !•»• «  3>-  "  6»,  and  is  tr*  '  Lord '  in  Mk 
10"  (after  TR,  but  edd.  mostly  ^/SSowri,  whence 
RV '  Rabboni '),  is  elsewhere  rendered  '  master '  (Mt 
26»  «  Mk  9*  11"  14«  Jn  4"  9»  11«);  RV  has 
Rabbi  throughout.    See  Rabbl 

Mastery  is  four  times  used  for  mod.  <  victory ' : 
Ex  32*"  ■  It  is  not  the  voice  of  them  that  shout  for 
mastery ' ;  Dn  6"  '  the  lions  had  the  mastery  of 
them ' ;  1  Co  9"  '  Everf  man  that  striveth  for  the 
mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things '  (i  ivun^i/ityos, 
RV  'that  striveth  in  the  games');  2Ti  2»  'If  a 
man  also  strive  for  masteries'  (d^j ;  RV  ' contend 
in  the  games ').   Cf.  Milton,  PL  iL  899— 

'  For  hot,  cold,  molit,  ud  drj,  tern  ohampioiw  fleroe 
Strive  here  for  DULSt'ry,' 

llie  verb  to  'master'  in  the  sense  of  'control' 
occurs  in  Wis  12'*  '  But  thou,  mastering  thy  power, 
judgest  with  equity'  {Starl^ur  limiot,  RV  'being 
sovereign  over  thy  strength ').  RV  has  the  word 
in  the  mod.  sense  of  'overcome'  in  Ac  19*'  'the 
man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit  was  leaped  on  them, 
and  mastered  both  of  them.'        J.  Hastings. 

MASTICK  (axirot,*  lentUcvs). — A  dioecious  tree, 
Pistacia  Lentisciu,  L.,  of  the  order  Anacardiacece, 
of  a  spreading  growth,  10  to  12  ft.  high  and  broad. 
The  leaves  are  persistent,  with  3  to  5  pairs  of 
oblong  lanceolate  to  obovate,  leathery,  mucronu- 

*  Note  the  word-play  in  the  nm  of  the  following  vetee 
(Bns  H),  and  ct  African.  Bp.  ad  Ong.  (Lommatnoh,  xriL  p.  18). 


late  leaflets,  1  to  1}  in.  long,  on  a  winged  rachis. 
The  fruits  are  dry,  globular  obovate,  somewhat 
flattened  driipes,  Hb  of  an  in.  in  diameter,  borne 
on  short  stiff  panicles.  It  grows  in  thickets,  in 
rocky  places,  along  the  coast  and  on  hills  to  a 
height  of  25()0  feet,  all  around  the  Mediterranean. 
The  gum  is  obtained  from  incisions  in  the  bark, 
made  in  August.  The  juice  exudes  in  the  form 
of  tears,  which  harden  into  spherical,  flattened 
or  irregiilar,  pale-yellow  masses,  covered  Mrilh  a 
bloom,  caused  by  their  mutual  attrition.  They 
have  a  mild  terebmthine  odour  and  taste.  Mastick 
is  known  in  Arab,  by  the  name  mistaki.  It  is  in 
universal  use  by  women  and  girls  as  a  chewing- 
gum,  partly  because  of  its  pleasant  taste  and  th« 
agreeable  odour  it  gives  to  the  breath,  and  its 
reputed  virtues  as  a  preservative  to  the  teeth  and 
gums,  and  partly  for  the  amusement  of  chewing 
it.  It  is  slso  used  as  a  temporary  stopping  for 
cavities  in  the  teeth.  It  is  an  astringent,  used  to 
check  discharges  from  the  mucous  membranes. 
A  sweetmeat  is  made  of  it  in  Chio,  and  forma  a 
oonaiderable  article  of  export.  The  tree  is  men> 
tioned  onoe  only,  in  Apocrypha  (Sus**). 

G.  E.  Post. 

HATHELA8  (A  HaSipMs,  B  Matipias,  AV  Matthe- 
las),  1  Es  9>*=Maaseiah,  Ezr  10".  The  LXX 
forms  are  due  to  confusion  of  c  with  6  or  e. 

HATRED  (TiBQ,  Ball  oompates  tiie  Aiabw  tiMmd, 
'a  short  spear'). — The  mother-in-law  (t)  of  Hadar 
(Gn)  or  Hadad  (Ch),  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom, 
Gn  38"  (A  UaTpal0}=l  Ch  1"  (A  Mot/kU).  In  Gn 
the  LXX  and  Pesh.  make  Matriad  the  eon  not  the 
daughter  of  Me-zahab,  which  is  accepted  by  Ball, 
who  reads  |3  instead  of  MT  na.  Kittel  is  not 
indisposed  to  accept  the  same  reading  in  Ch,  tiuta 
makmg  Hatred  a  masculine  name. 

MATRIXES  (nfeo-tbe  Matrite;  B  Harrapel,  A 
Harrapei  and  Marro/xir). — A  famUy  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  to  which  Saul  belonged  (1  S  10"). 
The  readings  of  the  LXX  point  rather  to  a  form 
19?  (Mattarite).  Klostermann  would  subetitate 
'of  the  family  of  M.'  for  'the  son  of  a  Benjamite' 
in  1  S  9*.  J.  F.  Stbnning. 

MATT  AN  'a  gift';  more  usually,  with 
explicit  addition  of  the  divine  name,  in  tne  form 
Mattaniah). — 1.  {MaTdir  Luc,  TiaySii'  B,  Max<i>' 
A ;  in  Ch  Marffd*  without  variation).  Priest  of 
the  temple  of  Baal  in  Jerusalem  during  the  reign 
of  AtJialiah.  He  lost  his  life  with  the  queen, 
when  she  was  deposed  (2  K  11",  2  Ch  23").  Ahab, 
presumably  at  the  instigation  of  his  Phoenician 
wife  Jezebel,  built  a  temple  for  the  worship  of 
Baal  in  Samaria  (I  K  16").  Their  daughter  Atha- 
liah  was  probably  founder  of  this  temple  in  Jeru- 
salem. Possibly,  therefore,  Mattan  was  not  a 
Jndtean.  The  name  is  known  as  PhcBnieian 
(Gesenins,  HWB"). 

2.  {KaSir  B,  }ta0ei»  Q"*).  Xamed  only  aa  the 
father  of  Shephatiah,  a  contemporary  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  (Jer  38').  W.  B.  Stevenson. 

MATTANAH  (njeQ ;  LXX  Uap0araeh  B,  -r(r  A. 
-yiv  F*;  Eus.  ilaSBariit). — A  station  mentioned 
only  Nu  21"-  **.  It  was  on  the  route  from  the 
Amon  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  would  therefore 
be  to  the  E.  ot  the  Dead  Sea  and  N.  of  the  Amon. 
No  satisfactory  identification  has  been  made ;  but 
if  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Eiisebius  (Onom. 
p.  169  and  p.  274,  ed.  Lagarde),  12  Roman  miles 
to  the  E.  of  Medeba,  be  correct,  the  coarse  taken 
by  the  Israelites  must  have  been  farther  to  the 
E.  than  is  generally  supposed.* 

A.  T.  Chapkan. 
"In  an  arUoto  oo  the 'Savot  tha  WaU'in  tha  IfntWetU 
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HATTANUH  (n;»i;).— 1.  The  original  name  of 
king  Zedekiah,  2  K  24"  (B  Ma9«<iy,  A  Me00arlat). 
a.  An  Asaphite,  I  Ch  9"  (B  MaftfaicCat,  A  Mar- 
tofUa),  leader  of  the  temple  choir,  Neh  11"  (B 
Haffarut,  A  Ma^tfarin)  12^  (B  Max<wi^  A  Ma^artd), 
door-keeper  12*-'*  (B  Natfarui,  A  Va00arid).  3. 
Mattaniah,  a  descendant  of  Aeaph,  was,  according 
to  2  Ch  20"  (B  Maytfaflat,  A  MarSoFtat),  contem- 
porary with  Jehoehaphat,  bat  this  name  should 
probaoly  be  identifiea  with  the  preceding.  4.  0. 
8.  7<  Four  of  those  who  had  married  foreign  wires, 
Ezr  10»  (B  Mo^wut,  A  Moffffonii,  called  in  1  Es  fi^ 
Matthanlas),  t."  (B  'AXa«a»i4i,  A  Ma00an<i,  called 
in  1  Es  9"  Othonlas),  t.**  (B  MaSand,  A  Hotftfavui, 
sailed  IB  1  Es  9"  Matthanlas),  r."  (B  Ua0vtd. 
A  Ma00an4,  combined  in  1  Es  ^  with  the  follow- 
ins  Mattenai  into  Mamnltanemns).  8.  A  Levite 
who  had  eharge  of  the  offerings,  Neh  IS**  (B 
TiaSand,  A  Uattarlat).  9.  l*"^)  A  Hemaaite, 
1  Cb  2S<>>*  (B  MvAvlot,  A  Martfvlu)*  10. 
All  Asaphite,  2  Ch  20>*  (B  UaSeoMUa,  A  MarAu>(ai). 

HATTATHl  (M«rra«<().  —  Son  of  Nathan  and 
gandbon  of  Swrid,  Mooraing  to  the  genealogy  of 

MITUTHIU  {Vmrratlas).  the  eqnlTalent  of  the 
Heb.  Mattithiah  (n:(K9  1.  AY  Matthias, 

a  Jew,  who  had  manied  a  foreign  wife  in  the  days 
of  Esn  (I  Es  9").  In  Ezr  10"  the  name  is  given 
as  Mattattah,  AY  Mattathah  (n^w).  See  Genba- 
LOQT.  2.  OiM  of  the  men  who  stood  at  the  right 
hand  of  Ezra  daring  the  reading  of  the  law  (1  Es 
V*) }  in  Neh  Mattithiah.  See  Gbnbai/xiy.  3. 
The  father  of  the  five  Maocabaean  brothers  (I  Mao 
2i.i4.i«LU.M.n.M.«.«  i4»).    gee  Macxjabees.  4. 

The  son  of  Absalom,  a  captain  in  the  army  of 
Jonathan  the  Maccabnan,  who,  together  with  Judas 
the  son  of  Chalpi,  stood  by  his  commander  daring 
the  flight  of  the  Jews  at  the  battle  of  Hazor,  and 
helped  to  ton  the  fortunes  of  the  day  (1  Mac  11^). 
S.  A  son  of  Simon  the  high  priest,  who  was 
murdered,  together  with  his  father  and  brother 
Judas,  at  a  buiquet  at  Dok,  by  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
AbubuB  (1  Mac  le'*-'*).  6.  One  of  three  envoys 
sent  by  Nicanor  to  treat  with  Judas  Maccabeus 
when  ne  invaded  Palestine  in  B.C.  161  (2  Mac 
14**).  Negotiations  on  the  part  of  Nioanor  are 
mentionea  also  in  1  Mao  7^''>,  but  it  is  there  stated 
that  they  were  immediately  broken  ofi'  by  Judas, 
who  discovered  that  they  were  only  a  treacherous 
device  for  getting  possession  of  his  person.  7.  The 
son  of  Amos  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Lk  3").  8.  The  son  of  Semein  (AV  Semei)  in  the 
)  genealogy  (Lk  3").  H.  A.  White. 


MATTATTAH  —  One  of  the  sons  of 

Hashnm,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife,  Ezr 
10"  (B  'AM,  A  Tia$ea$d),  caUed  in  1  £s  9"  MatU- 


MATTBNAI  (-ibo).— 1.  2.  Two  of  those  who  had 
married  foreign  wives,  Ezr  10"  (B  Ma$and,  A  UaS- 
0aral,  called  in  1  Es  9"  Maitanneas),  v."  ( B  Maeayir, 
A  Matfffojwi,  combined  in  I  Es  9^  with  the  pre- 
ceding Mattaniah  into  Mamnitanemus).  3.  Repre- 
sentative of  the  priestly  house  of  Joiarib  in  the 
days  of  Joiakim,  Neh  12"  (B  A  om.,  K<^»">f 
V-aSearal). 

MATTER.— In  Sir  28i*  'matter'  is  used  where 
we  should  now  ase  'material'  instead,  'As  the 

piwob  1896,  p.  18afl.)Budde  ugam  tbM  Maitanah  Is  not  s 
propar  nanw  at  til.  but  ttutt  the  long  ibould  end— 

'  With  the  weptre,  with  their  etsvee, 
Ont  ol  the  deeert  e  gift' ; 

■Dd  then  V.I*  ceemne  'end  from  Beer  (LZX  M  tfimm)  to 
HatelleL'  See  sleo  SqM*.  nmei,  vi.  OSW)  p.  «81  L 


matter  of  the  fire  is,  so  it  bumeth '  (card  t  V  O^n' 
ToO  irvpSt,  RV  '  As  is  the  fuel  of  the  fire '). .  Cf. 
Chaucer,  Personet  TaU,  §  S,  'But  for  yoor  sinne 
ye  been  woxen  thral  and  foul,  and  memoers  of  the 
feend,  hate  of  aungels,  sdaundre  of  holy  chirche, 
and  fode  of  the  false  serpent,  perpetuel  matere  of 
the  fyr  of  helle ' ;  and  Bacon's  jSaaaye  (Gold.  Treas. 
ed.  p.  67),  '  The  surest  way  to  prevent  Seditions, 
(if  the  Times  doe  beare  it,)  is  to  take  away  the 
Matter  of  them.  For  if  there  be  Fuell  prepared, 
it  is  hard  to  tell,  whence  the  Spark  shall  come, 
that  shall  set  it  on  fire.'  In  Ja  3*  the  same  Gr. 
word  {SKri)  is  tr*  'matter,'  'Behold  how  great  a 
matter  a  littie  fire  kindleth,'  but  it  is  clear  from 
previous  versions  that  the  Ene.  word  means  here 
'affair.'  Coverdale's  tr.  is  'Beholde  how  gret  a 
things  a  lyttell  fyre  kyndleth ' ;  the  Gen.  Bible 
has  the  same  with  '  matter '  in  the  marg.,  and  the 
Bishops  place  'matter'  in  the  text.  RV  renders 
'  Behold,  how  mnoh  wood  is  kindled  by  how  small 
a  fire  I'  marg.  'how  neat  a  forest  is  kindled' ; 
this  is  very  near  Wyclif s  '  Lo  I  hoa  miche  fijr 
kyndlith  hoa  greete  a  wode,'  after  Vulg.  Bcce 
quanttu  ignis  quam  magnam  sylvan  ineendit. 

For  the  phrase '  Make  matter '  see  under  Make  ; 
and  add  this  illostration  from  Tindale  ( Works,  L 
169), '  Let  this  littie  flock  be  bold  therefore :  for  if 
Glod  be  on  onr  side,  what  matter  maketh  it  who  be 
against  oat'  J.  HAsmios. 

MATTHAH  (Haffffdv). —Grandfather  of  Joseph 
the  husband  of  Mary,  Mt  I",  perhaps  to  oe 
identified  with  Matthat,  who  oocnpies  the  same 
place  in  St.  Lake's  genealogy  of  onr  Lord  (Lk  3**). 

MATTHANIAS.— 1.  (A  Mar^viat,  B  Kardf),  1  £i 
9" = Matt AKIAH,  Ezr  10".  2.  (A  Martfartot,  B  Bcff- 
Kainriuritdt,  AY  Mathanias),  1  £a  9" -Mattaniah, 
Ezr  10". 

MATTHAT  (Ma9tf(ir).— 1.  Grandfather  of  Joseph 
the  husband  of  Mary,  Lk  3**,  perhaps  to  be  identi- 
fied with  Matthan,  who  occupies  the  same  place 
in  St  Matthew's  genealogy  of  our  Lord  (Mt  1"). 
2.  Another  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3". 

MATTHEW,  APOSTLE  (UaSeatos,  Lachm.  Tiach. 
Treg.  WH  ;  Martfcuet  TR).— Matthew's  place  in  the 
Apostolic  Ust  is  not  (jaite  constant,  varying  be- 
tween seventh  and  eighth,  and  so  affecting  the 
station  assigned  to  Thomas  (in  the  Synoptics :  in 
Ac  I"  Bartholomew).  His  position  in  Mk,  Mt, 
and  Lk,  viz.  seventh,  must  give  his  standingin  the 
original  apostolic  circle,  as  reflected  in  St.  Peter's 
mind.  He  is  called  in  Mt  10*  '  the  costoms-ofBcer ' 
{i  reXt6n;s),  and  is  thus  identified  with  the  Matthew 
of  9»  (cf.  Mk  2",  Lk  6"),  called  while  sitting  'at  the 
toll-office'  near  Capernaum,  on  the  Great  West 
Road  from  Damascus  to  the  Mediterranean.  St. 
Mark  styles  this  servant  of  the  tetrarch  Herod, 
'  Levi  the  son  of  Alphceus ' ;  but  that  does  not  bar 
the  identification.  For  there  is  analogy  for  even 
two  Hebraic  names,  both  outside  (Jos.  Ant.  zvni. 
iL  2,  'ItMH)0  i  KoX  KaUipat)  and  within  the  apostolic 
circle.  And  it  is  likely  that,  as  with  Simon 
Cephas,  Matthew  was  the  later  name,  given  after 
his  call.  This  fits  its  probable  meaning, '  Jehovah's 
gift.'  Mattheto,  then,  was  the  name  by  which  this 
apostie  became  known  in  Christian  circles ;  and  by 
it  even  St.  Mark  indicates  him  in  his  official  list, 
while  giving  his  call  with  strict  historic  fidelity. 
So  Thomas  is  'Judas  Thomas'  in  Acta  Thonue; 
and  Bartholomew  was  perhaps  Nathanael's  usual 
Christian  name.  On  tne  forms  and  meaning  of 
the  name  Matthew  see,  farther,  Dalman,  p.  142. 

Several  things  seem  implied  in  this  call  of 
Matthew.  He  most  already  have  been  familiar 
with  Jesus  and  His  gospel  as  preached  in  Caper 
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naum  (for  tlicrb  is  no  sign  that  he,  like  the  first 
six  apostles,  had  been  an  adherent  of  the  Baptist)  ; 
and  the  feast  which  he  gave  in  honour  of  Jesus 
(Mk  2'^)  probably  marked  the  new  relationship. 
Finally,  while  we  cannot  date  his  call  with  pre- 
cision, Pharisaic  suspicion  was  already  awake ;  so 
that  his  call  and  consequent  experience  of  his 
Master's  ministry  can  hardly  go  back  to  the  very 
earliest  days  f  this  bears  on  the  next  art.). 

The  only  other  facts  related  of  Matthew  on  good 
aathority  concern  him  as  evangelist.  Eusebius 
{HE  iii.  24)  says  that  he,  like  John,  wrote  only 
under  the  stress  of  necessity.  '  For  Matthew,  after 
preaching  to  Hebrews,  when  about  to  go  also  to 
others,  committed  to  writing  in  his  native  tongue 
the  Gospel  that  bears  his  name;  and  so  by  his 
writing  supplied,  to  those  whom  he  was  leaving,  the 
loss  of  his  presence.'  The  value  of  this  tradition 
can  be  decided  only  after  considering  the  Gospel 
itself.  No  historical  use  can  be  made  of  the 
artificial  story  in  Sanhedr.  48*,  that  Matthew  was 
condemned  to  death  by  a  Jewish  court  (see  Laible, 
Christ  in  tht  Talmtid,  ed.  Streane,  71  ff.);  especially 
in  face  of  Heracleon's  explicit  denial  of  martyrdom 
in  his  case  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  9).  Refer- 
ences to  him  in  apocryphal  sources  are  specially 
doubtful  on  account  of  the  easy  confusion  between 
Matthew  and  Matthias,  to  whom  gnostic  Para- 
doseis  were  attributed  {e.g.  Clem.  P<Bd.  ii.  16). 
See,  further,  the  following  article. 

J.  V.  Babtlet. 

»*MATTHEW,  GOSPEL  OF.— 

i.  External  EvldeDce  of  Authorship,  etc. 
U.  Internal  Data  and  Characteristics. 

(a)  OT  Quotations. 

(i)  Chs.  1-2. 

(c)  The  Sources : 

(1)  The  Logia :  (a)  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  (JS)  the 

Disciple  Discourse,  ch.  10 ;  (y)  the  Parables 
of  ch.  13;  (t)  the  Discourse  in  ch.  18; 
(<)  the  later  Parables. 

(2)  Mt's  relation  to  Mk. 

(i)  The  setting  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

(e)  Artlflclal  groaplngln  chs.  S-9. 

(/)  Modiflcatioos  in  the  narratlre  of  the  Passion  and 

the  Resurrection. 
(g)  Eschatological  standpoint  and  date. 
(a)  The  Genealogy. 
iU.  Conduslons: 

(1)  Mt  used  the  Petrine  memoirs  written  by  Mk. 

(8)  Mt  and  Lk  probably  did  not  use  in  common  a 

Logia  document. 
(8)  The  Logia  as  found  in  our  Mt  are  largely  coloured 

by  the  life  of  the  Palestinian  Church. 
(4)  Their  nucleus  Is  the  common  Apostolic  didactic 

tradition,  but  with  the  special  impress  of 

Matthew. 

(6)  Matthew  Is  only  indirectly  the  author  of  uur  Mt. 

(6)  Mt  was  written  to  establish  a  true  Messianic  ideal. 

(7)  It  was  probably  written  in  S.  Syria,  and  certainly 

by  a  Jew ;  its  standpoint. 

(8)  Concluding  remarks. 

Literature. 

i.  EXTERNAL  Evidence  of  AtiTnoRSHip,  etc.. 
— Referring  the  reader  to  the  article  Gospels  for 
the  outlines  of  the  Synoptic  problem,  we  have  here 
to  investigate  the  specific  features  and  origin  of 
the  Gospel  which  bears  the  name  of  Matthew, 
fiven  were  the  title  in  our  oldest  authorities, 
'  According  to  Matthew  '  ((card  M.a89aloii),  to  be  held 
original,  it  need  not  imply  more  than  that  this 
ivritten  Gospel  contains  the  substance  of  the  oral 
Gospel  as  taught  by  Matthew.  Nor  is  the  matter 
carried  much  further  by  the  words  of  Papias 
(Eus.  HE  iii.  39),  that '  Matthew,  then,  in  Hebrew 
speech  compiled  the  Logia ;  while  they  were  inter- 
preted by  each  man  according  to  his  ability.'  For 
(1)  it  may  be  taken  as  proved  that  our  Mt  is  not  a 
translation  from  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  ;  (2)  it  is  im- 
probable that  the  Logia  or  'Oriicles'  of  the  Lord, 
giving  all  due  latitude  to  the  term  loijion,  inclutlocl 
anything  like  as  much  narrative  as  does  our  Mt ; 
(3)  tradition  is  apt  to  transform  indirect  into  direct 
authorship.    Matthew's  connexion,  then,  even  with 

*'C'<'t)yrinf't^  Kino.  />•/  ( 


the  first  collection  of  Christ's  sayings  (Logia)  may 
have  been  simply  that  of  their  guarantor  m  the 
region  in  which  they  were  reduced  to  writing,  just 
as  Mark's  Gospel  might  have  been  called  '  accord- 
ing to  Peter,'  or  'Peter's  memoirs'  {iTontrt]iM)vf{i/jjiTa) 
— to  use  the  actual  words  of  Justin.  If  it  was  a 
disciple  of  Matthew,  corresponding  to  John  Mark, 
who  actually  redacted  the  oral  instruction  in 
question,  it  would  best  fit  what  we  know  of  the 
literary  habits  of  the  first  generation ;  and  the 
difference  would  be  little  more  than  formal. 

The  external  evidence  as  to  a  written  Gospel  by 
Matthew  resolves  itself  into  the  witness  of  Papias 
(c.  110-125)  for  upon  him  later  writers  depend 
for  all  save  traditions  too  vague  to  be  trusted  in 
such  a  case.  Various  views,  however,  are  taken 
of  Papias'  meaning.  The  only  safe  mode  of 
approach  is  through  a  careful  study  of  his  motive 
in  referring  to  Matthew  at  all.  Eusebius,  to  whom 
we  owe  our  quotations,  begins  by  saying  that 
Papias  compiled  five  books  of  '  Exposition  of  Say- 
ings of  the  Lord '  (^arfluv  KvpiaxQy  iiriy^irem).  He 
then  challenges  Irenaeus'  statement  that  Papia.f 
had  been  a  hearer  of  John  tlie  apostle ;  and  to 
prove  his  point  quotes  Papias'  preface  to  his  work. 
From  this  we  gather  that,  in  order  to  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  his  expositions  of  the  above  Sayings 
(StaPtpaioiiums  inrip  aird*  iXifitiati),  he  subjoined  to 
his  own  interpretations  (rai?  ipnriv€lait)  a  number 
of  primitive  traditions,  carefully  gathered  from 
'  the  Elders,'  and  of  which  he  had  taken  special 
note  (8va  wori  rapi  tuv  rpttrpvripiiiv  [i.e.  men  of  the 
former,  here  the  first,  generation]  raXw;  (paSo*  k. 
xaXut  iiiniiiiiitvaa).  He  was  anxious,  that  is,  to 
show  that  his  views  of  the  Gospel,  unlike  those  of 
many  who  were  glib  in  giving  their  opinions  on 
the  subject,  were  formed  under  the  influence  ot 
first-hand  traditions,  running  back,  as  he  believed, 
to  the  Lord  Himself.  These,  moreover,  were  sup- 
plemented by  the  best  sort  of  second-hand  inquirj-, 
made  of  companions  of  the  first  witnesses,  I'.V. 
certain  apostles  now  dead,  but  also  of  two  apo.s- 
tolic  men,  Aristion  and  John  the  Elder,  personal 
disciples  of  the  Lord  still  alive  in  his  youth. 
From  these  sources  he  had  ^ot  bis  best  understand- 
ing of  the  Lord's  deep  sayings,  namely,  from  q^al 
tradition  continued  in  living  men,  and  not  from 
books  Ji.e.  probably  written  gospels,  rather  than 
exegetioal  writings  of  any  kind). 

His  whole  interest,  then,  is  in  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  certain  sayings  of  the  Lord,  embody- 
ing the  genuine  Gospel.  But  he  wishes  also  to 
make  clear  to  his  readers  the  source  whence  came 
the  Logia  or  Sayings  themselves  on  which  he 
commented.t  He  has  found,  he  seems  to  say, 
Matthew's  collection  of  these  Logia  preferable  to 
any  other.  For  as  an  ordered  body  (aiyrain)  of  the 
Lord's  Sayings, — with  which  alone  his  comments 
had  to  do, — Mark's  Gospel  was  not  its  equal.  But, 
after  all,  Matthew  had  compiled  these  Sayings  in 
Aramaic  before  Papias'  own  day  ;  and  at  that 
time  each  man  had  had  to  interpret  them  as  best 
he  could,  i.e.  for  the  most  part  without  the  rare 
advantages  to  which  Papias  could  appeal  in  lu.s 
own  case.t  In  a  word,  his  call  to  write  his  '  Ex- 
positions'  lay  in  the  absence  of  any  written  body 

♦  A  later  date  for  Papias'  work  i»  too  rendlly  assminMl. 
Eusebius  (//EMU  37)  reckons  him  in  '  the  first  line  of  succe^^^lon 
({iafioyi}!')  trom  the  ajtostles,'  through  whose  writings  the  tr.i<M- 
tion  of  apostolic  teaching  lived  on.  lie  then  names  Igiiatius 
nnd  Clement  as  esses,  and  proceeds  at  once  to  Papias.  The  next 
book  opens  with  Trsjan's  latter 'years.  later  than  which  Eus. 
does  not  seom  to  place  Papias*  work  ;  while  Polycarp  he  names 
after  Justin. 

+  Euseb.  does  not  necessarily  give  us  the  extracts  in  the 
order  in  which  they  came  in  Papias'  preface.  The  statement. 
'  M.,  then,  in  Hebrew  speech  complied  the  Logia:  but  as  for 
their  interpretation,  eneh  did  as  best  he  could,'  may  well  have 
linl  up  to  the  reft-renee  to  his  own  '  interpretations.* ' 

i  ( "omp.  Irena-us,  /^nf^.,  of  men  In  his  own  day,  pofitovpyoui'Tcf 
Ta  Ao-yta  Kvpiov,  i^nyqrat.  xajp*-  rwy  «aAuc  ti.pii^ivtt*v  ^ivOM< cot 
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of  authorized  interpretations  of  the  Logla  in  detail 
(abri).  So  had  it  been  at  first,  so  was  it  still ; 
while  the  need,  in  an  age  of  wild  speculation,  was 
greater  than  ever. 

Zahn  and  others  And  Paplas'  emphasis  to  lie  on  the  Semitic 
form  of  Matthew's  work.  Bnt  then  we  should  expect  this  to  be 
brought  out  by  a  contrast,  '  In  Greek,'  in  the  antithetical  cUkuse. 
In  Its  absence  the  quotation  seems  motived  by  Paplaa'  main 
Idea  of  right  '  interpretation '  (ipji^wo-f  follows  Immediately 
on  vvvrypi^aro).  Further,  for  Faplas'  use  of  *  Interpret,'  his 
reference  to  his  own  *  interpretations  *  (rp^iji'ctat)  outweighs  his 
use  of  ifitiiftvTifi  in  another  context,  where  he  is  citing  another's 
words.  Finally,  according  to  Zahn's  view,  Paplas  should  go 
on  to  say  how  a  Greek  edition  of  the  Aramaic  Mt  finally  arose. 
But,  to  judge  by  Eas.'s  silence,  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  knew  a  Greek  Mt ;  he  knew  of  Aramaic  Logia  current  in 
Blatthew's  name ;  and  he  assumed  the  Greek  Gospel  to  be  a 
version  of  an  original  Aramaic  writing  by  the  apostle. 

Thus,,  according  to  Papias'  own  personal  belief, 
Matthew  had  indeed  written  down  the  Logia. 
But  he  had  left  no  written  interpretation  of  their 
meaning.  The  result  was  a  divergence  of  views  as 
to  the  Lord's  teachings  which  Papias  deplores, 
and  which  he  seeks  to  rectify  by  aid  of  traditions 
which  bad  reached  him  from  Matthew  and  other 
disciples  of  the  Lord. 

So  far,  then,  external  evidence  to  the  connexion 
of  Matthew  with  our  Greek  Gospel  is  slender. 
Papias  implies,  no  doubt,  that  the  apostle  wrote, 
and  that  in  Aramaic.  But  what  he  is  asserting  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  rather  the  fact 
that  the  Matthsan  Logia  were  at  first  left  to 
chance  interpretation.  As  to  Papias'  implication 
that  Matthew  actually  wrote  out  in  Aramaic  the 
Sayings  of  the  Lord,  its  worth  is  doubtful.  Against 
it  stands  the  weighty  witness  of  St.  Luke  (1'*^), 
who  seems  to  know  of  no  narrative  of  the  matters 
on  which  Christian  faith  had  assured  hold  drawn 
ap  by  an  eye-witness.  The  force  of  this  can  hardly 
be  turned  by  saying  that  his  word  Si^ti^vm  suggests 
narrative,  rather  than  a  collection  of  Sayings.* 
To  say  the  least,  St.  Luke  would  surely  have  con- 
structed his  careful  paragraph  otherwise  had  he 
known  of — much  more  intended  to  use — a  writing 
by  an  apostle  embodying  Christ's  own  sayings. 

The  strange  divergenoe  of  the  Logian  elements  In  Mt  and  Lk 
respectively  seems  inconsistent  with  a  common  written  basis. 
Thus,  If  one  still  suspects  posiUve  tradition  to  lie  behind  Papias' 
reference  to  Matthew  as  naviog  written  the  Logla,  It  must  bo 
conceded  that  Lk  at  least  had  not  access  to  It.  And  even  as 
to  our  Mt,  it  seems  easier  to  suppose  that  It  incorporates  the 
composite  caUchfMn  of  a  locality,  than  that  It  blends  so  much 
n\m  local  tradition  with  the  written  Logia  of  Matthew  (see  111. 
(i)  etc.  below).  The  meagreness  of  the  historic  setting  of  the 
Logia  common  to  Mt  and  Lk  may  be  gauged  tirom  Mt  ll'-'sLk 

Before  leaving  St.  Luke,  however,  one  may 
remark  that  he  also  uses  much  matter  which,  as 
found  also  in  Mt,  may  well  go  back  to  the  Apostle 
Matthew  in  some  form  ;  only,  he  seems  to  have 
foimd  it  for  the  most  part  already  in  its  present 
historical  setting  (e.g.  in  Lk  9"-18").  This  setting 
differs  widely  from  that  in  which  the  like  sayings 
occur  in  Mt.  But  no  early  work,  such  as  Luke's 
'special  source,'  would  have  departed  far  from  a 
setting  provided  in  an  apostle's  work.  Hence  the 
Apostle  Matthew  did  not  give  the  Logia  such  a 
setting:  and  it  has  to  be  seen  whether  even  the 
Logia  themselves  as  used  by  our  first  evangelist 
owed  their  exact  form  to  an  apostle  at  all,  rather 
than  to  oral  tradition  starting  from  Matthew's 
teaching.  For  that  Matthew  had  some  hand  in 
shaping  the  Logia  in  question  seems  certain  from 
the  mere  fact  that  to  him,  quite  an  obscure  apostle, 
tradition  uniformly  and  in  all  circles  assigns  our 
first  Gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  variety  of 
Gospels  which  in  the  2nd  cent,  claimed  to 
represent  the  Apostle  Matthew — our  Mt  and  the 
two  forms  of  the  '  Gospel  according  to  the  He- 

*  In  Sir  6>*  £1^71^1$  9<(a  Is  parallel  to  wapoitkiai  avviotia^ ; 
and  in  9ts  we  get  vaaa.  fitiiv.  vov  iv  voom  'Y^istov.  Cf.  £us.  II E 
Ul.  39.  12-14. 


brews '  • — along  with  the  lack  of  any  trace  of  a 
common  Matthsean  document  in  Aramaic  or  Greek, 
suggests  that  all  that  really  belonged  to  the  apostle 
was  a  type  of  oral  teaching.  In  that  case  our  Mt 
would  i)e  related  to  the  apostle  much  as  Mk  is 
related  to  St.  Peter ;  and  the  difference  in  their 
titles  may  simply  mean  that  Mark  was  a  well- 
known  apostolic  disciple,  whereas  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  Matthtean  Gospel  was  early  forgotten. 
Then  posterity,  fixing  instead  on  the  ultimate  source 
of  its  tradition,  would  call  the  work '  Kartt  MaMuov.' 
ii.  Internal  Data  and  Chabactebistics— 

Gitieral  ground-plan — 
i.  Messiah's  person,  1-2. 
11.  Preparation  for  Messianic  ministry,  8-4^, 
Ul.  Ministry  in  Galilee,  4U-16». 

(Introductory,  4"-";  typical  words,  6-T;  typical 

deeds,  8-0»;    expansion   by  delegation,  9»-l(>; 

Messiah's  own  estimate  of  His  ministry,  11 ;  attitude 

of  different  classes  and  typical  persons,'  12-16*°). 
iv.  Moving  towards  crisis  at  Jerusalem,  16"-'iS  (^Mk 

8»i-16). 

(<i)  OT  Quotations. — In  this  inquiry  welcome  aid 
would  seem  to  offer  itself  in  the  phenomena  of 
biblical  quotation.  This  has  two  aspects — a  formal 
and  a  material.  The  formal  relates  to  the  text 
used,  whether  Hebrew  or  Greek  (or  even  that  of  the 
vernacular  paraphrase  or  Targum  accompanying 
the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  OT  in  the  synagogue) ; 
and,  if  Greek,  to  the  local  variety  of  LXX  text 
implied.  The  material  aspect  concerns  the  mode 
of  thought  reflected  in  the  formula  of  citation,  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  evangelist's  purpose  shines 
through  his  use  of  the  words  or  even  modifies  what 
he  remembers  and  writes.^ 

Formally,  then,  the  quotations  in  passages 
peculiar  to  Mt  diverge  from  the  LXX  far  more 
than  those  in  parts  common  to  it  with  Mk  or  Lk 
or  both.  Tills  is  specially  the  case  with  quotations 
introduced  by  the  evangelist  himself  in  comments 
signalizing  'fulfilment'  (irAqpoS^vat)  of  prophecy. 
These  are  ten  in  number  (!»  2>*-M-a  4'«  8"  12i«-2' 
13"  21*  27") ;  and  of  the  words  composing  the 
citations  nearly  half  do  not  occur  in  the  LXX 
equivalents.  The  significance  of  this  is  indubitable, 
when  we  observe  that  in  nineteen  quotations  com- 
mon to  Mt  with  at  least  one  Synoptic,  less  than  a 
sixth  of  the  words  diverge  from  the  LXX.  In 
other  words,  the  homogeneity  of  our  Mt,  and  so 
any  claim  to  be  a  simple  version  of  an  Aramaic  Mt, 
is  at  once  disproved. 

(i>)  Chapters  1-2. — Zahn  maintains  that  the  first 
verse  of  Mt  is  a  title  for  the  whole  book,  arguing 
that  /St/SAai  ytvtaw  cannot  linguistically  and  by 
LXX  usage  mean  'genealogy'  or  even  'nativity,' 
but  only  'history'  or  'career.'  But  as  Irenseus 
evidently  thought  otherwise  {adv.  Haer.  III.  xi.  11, 
cf.  frag.  27,  ap.  Harvey,  ii.  493,  Dial.  Tim.  et  Aq. 
[see  below,  p.  303],  where  ytviatts=ytvtaKoyiaf.  fol. 
93  la  et  v»),  one  has  only  to  prove  the  fitness  of  an 
introductory  section,  to  which  v.i  may  serve  as 
opening.  Thns  it  miglit  refer  to  the  nativity  (cf. 
Lk  1")  and  its  attendant  circumstances,  including 
the  antecedents  of  the  seed  royal,  arranged  so  as  to 
indicate  tliree  great  moments  in  Israel's  fortunes — 
climax  in  David,  anti-climax  in  the  Exile,  and  the 
moment  of  re.stored  Davidic  glory  in  Messiah.  This 
would  be  paralleled,  not  only  in  the  three  prefatory 
chapters  of  Hosea,  especially  in  the  LXX  (1*  dpx^l 
\iyov  Kvpiov  ty  'fi<r^c  ...  4^  ijcoivart  K6yov  Kvplovy  viol 
'l<rpa^|K),  but  also  in  Mk  1',  taken  as  the  first  verse 
of  a  prefatory  account  of  the  Forerunner's  ministry 

♦  The  idea  that  this  in  cither  form  was  nn  enlarged  e<lition 
of  the  '  ITr-Matthaus '  re.its  only  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Apostle  Matthew  was  a  Jndalzer— nil  ns.suHintion  improbable  lu 
the  case  of  any  of  the  primitive  apostles,  who  saw  the  GosiwI 
in  its  continuitv  ^vlth  the  prophets. 

t  In  this  section,  as  In  some  others,  the  '  Statistics  and  Obser- 
vations '  collected  with  scholarly  care  by  Kcv.  Sir  J.  C.  Hawkins, 
in  his  llora;  Syufittii'ir  (I^9fl).  have  been  of  |.'reat  service. 
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(cf.  Hosea,  above).  Further,  since  U',  'Now  the 
birth  (ydyttris)  of  the  Christ*  was  on  this  wise,' 
seems  to  follow  closely  on  the  last  clause  of  1", 
'until  the  Christ,  fourteen  generations.'  and  1" 
sums  up  the  gist  of  1^",  the  whole  of  ch.  1  might 
easily  be  subsumed  tinder  1'.  But  it  is  better  to 
lake  fli'flAos  yiv^iTfus  as  '  birth-roll,'  and  see  in  1" 
a  fresh  section ;  so  also  with  ch.  2,  which  sets 
forth  certain  prophesied  corollaries  of  the  birth  of 
Messiah  (on  the  genealogy  itself  see  below  (ft), 
p.  302). 

(c)  The  Sources. —  (1)  The  Logia. —  Here  two 
things  must  be  borne  in  mind.  In  early  days  the 
tradition  of  Jesus'  Sayings  '  did  not  remain  merely 
personal  reminiscence  and  communication,  but 
served  the  Church  as  law  and  doctrine,  and  was 
accordingly  put  into  the  form  of  didactic  pieces.' 
'  Again,  this  was  done  in  a  spirit  and  amid  associa- 
tions that  prevented  the  rise  of  a  binding  letter ' : 
and  hence  we  must  be  ready  to  recognize  among  the 
Logia,  along  with  the  voice  of  the  Church's  Lord, 
echoes  awakened  in  the  Church's  experience. 
These  conditions  have  been  stated,  and  applied  to 
the  forms  in  which  the  Logia  meet  us  in  Mt  and 
Lk  respectively,  by  Weizsticker  in  particular,  in 
his  Apottolic  Age  (Eng.  tr.  ii.  32  ft.);  and  his  views 
are  largely  utilized  in  what  follows.  The  differ- 
ence in  style  and  standpoint  between  the  Logia 
groups  in  Mt  and  Lk  is  due  to  the  differing  history 
of  the  Loyian  tradition  in  the  apostolic  Church. 
The  preoccupation  amid  which  our  Mt's  type  of 
Logia  took  proximate  shape  was  '  tha  secession  of 
the  Church  from  Judaism  and  its  authorities. 
Thus  (lid  ilesus  Himself  oppose  the  Pharisaism  and 
the  scribes  of  His  time.'  So,  too,  the  main  lines  of 
our  Hrst  CJospel  reflect  the  practical  wants  of  the 
early  days — 'the  doctrines  of  righteousness,  the 
disciples'  vocation,  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  duties 
of  the  society,  the  false  system  of  the  Jews  and 
Pharisees,  tiie  future  of  the  kingdom  of  God.' 
These  answer  to  chs.  5-7.  10.  13.  18.  2.S-25,  sections 
in  which  the  unity  of  the  parts  is  didactic  rather 
than  historical,  kindred  matter  having  gravitated 
to  each  considerable  nucleus  by  the  exigencies  of 
memoriler  instruction.  That  our  evangelist  was 
already  familiar  with  these  sections  as  more  or  less 
connected  wlioles,  is  probable  from  the  formula 
which  he  appends  to  each  of  them  :  <col  iytrtTo  Srt 
iriKtatv  6  'Iriffovs  roits  \6yovs  tovtous  (7^^  19^  20^),  or 
Toi  irapaj3aAai  riuras  (13'^),  or  SiaTiaawv  TOisHSma 
Madqrair  ainoS  (11').  We  take,  then,  these  didactic 
sections  of  our  Mt  in  order. 

(o)  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Mt  5-7. — Weiz- 
sacker  subjects  this  sermon,  'a  kind  of  catechism' 
set  in  the  forefront  of  this  Gospel,  to  an  analysis 
which  reveals  its  true  nature  as  '  a  kind  of  code, 
such  as  orifcinated  in  and  was  designed  for  the 
Church.'  This  transformation  of  Christ's  teaching 
into  forms  adapted  to  the  religious  use  of  disciples 
was  inevitable  so  long  as  the  evangelic  tradition  was 
a  matter  of  catechesis,  with  a  view  to  edification. 
Indeed  this  fact  witnesses  to  its  vital  hold  on 
Christians  at  a  time  when  the  Spirit  was  every- 
thing and  the  letter  little  thought  of,  and  so  when 
fresh  applications  of  a  principle  laid  down  by  the 
Mastjir  could  not  in  oral  teaching  be  kept  apart 
from  the  germinal  saying  which  had  given  them 
birth  in  the  Church's  mind.  The  question,  then,  is 
here  not  so  much  one  of  the  Lord's  ipsiasima  verba, 
lying  behind  the  Logia  used  in  our  Gospel,  as  touch- 
ing the  nucleus  of  a  sermon  formed  out  of  such 
Logia  which  Mt  expands. 

WelzsScker  makes  It  consist  of  three  sections  originally  Indo- 
pendei.t,  as  Is  seen  from  Lk :  viz.  the  new  Christian  law  In 


•  The  diverse  orders,  'Jesus  Christ '  (KC-EKL  ttl.  Pap.  tlxvr. 
(»ac.  111.)  H-gypt.  syr.  arm.  eth.  Or.)  and  'Christ  Jesus'  (b>, 
point  to  the  origlnaUty  of  '  the  Christ '  (D  71 ,  It.  vg.  syr.  •«'■ 
li«n.) ;  cf.  1">>. 


contrast  to  the  existent  legal  usage  of  the  scribes 
Christ's  estimate  of  the  pious  usages  then  In  honour  (alms, 
prayers,  fastings) ;  and  His  reformation  of  them  (6^^)  and  Hit 
exposition  of  the  higher  Life  In  contrast  to  division  of  heart 
and  care  for  the  worldly  life  (C"*^).  Secondary  to  these,  even 
as  combined,  he  regards  not  only  ch.  1 — an  appendix  of  seven 
short  sections  supplementlug  and  partly  repeating  the  foregoing 
(?■■.  with  Its  '  hue  prophets  which  come  to  you  In  sheep's  cloth- 
ing,' being  clearly  a  late  touch) — but  also  the  twofold  Introdnctlon 
in  S*-"'  '>->».  Now,  that  &is-"  Is  out  of  phue  one  may  Justly  Infer 
from  Lk  14>*'-  8>*  11".  But  Lk  also  makes  the  Sermon  open 
with  beatitudes,  though  less  than  half  Mt's  num^  (which 
seems  Mled  out  with  OT  phrases),  and  otherwise  oontradlcts 
Welzsicker's  analysis.  For  this  among  other  reasons,  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Logian  Sermon  fhvoured  by  Weiss  and 
Wendt  (with  soma  divergences)  Is  to  be  preferred.  Tet  even  so, 
one  mast  not  assume  that  the  Sermon  was  known  to  lit  and  Lk 
in  the  same  recension.  Thus,  while  It  Is  probable  that  Lk's  four 
beatitudes  (apart  from  the  parallel  woes,  a  secondary  feature) 
best  represent  the  original  apostolic  Logian  tradition  (not 
necessarily  as  Matthew  taught  It),  It  Is  dear  that  Luke  knew  the 
Ixird's  Prayer  In  another  form  from  Mt's,  and  that  not  as  i>art 
of  the  Sermon  at  all. 

Allowing,  then,  for  the  different  history  of  the 
Logian  tradition  before  it  reached  our  Mt  or 
Luke,  we  may  regard  the  following  as  '  Matthsean ' 
in  substance : — Four  beatitudes  parallel  to  Lk 
(5*  «•  "*)  ;  four  revised  readings  of  Mosaic  mor- 
ality as  understood  by  the  scribes — about  murder, 
adultery,  retaliation,  hatred  of  enemies  (S"- 
(M).srf.!B-io.«-i8)  ;  three  corrections  of  the  Jewish 
ideal  of  piety — alms,  prayer,  fasting  (6m)  ;  • 
four  dangers  of  the  higher  life— earthly-minded- 
ness,  insincerity,  a  divided  heart,  carefulness  for 
things  bodily — the  remedy  being  absorption  in  the 
Father's  kingdom  (6'*]**)  !  t  some  more  miscellane- 
ous coimsels  (71-^).  These  last,  most  of  all,  owe 
their  combination  to  our  evangelist,  as  they  repeat 
a  good  deal ;  and  in  one  case  (7'^),  the  Golden  Rule 
of  duty  towards  one's  neighbour,  a  verse  comes 
more  naturally  in  Lk  (6*'),  earlier  in  the  Sermon. 
Yet  the  words  on  criticism  and  self-criticism  (7'-', 
Lk  6'''-  «f ),  on  fruit  as  the  test  of  goodness  (7>»-n, 
Lk  6*^),  and  the  similitude  which  clinches  the 
whole  Sermon  (72*-2f,  Lk  come  in  fitly.} 

Probably  even  this  reconstruction  leaves  too  much 
in  the  Sermon  for  it  really  to  have  been  spoken  at 
one  time :  it  expects  far  more  of  men's  hearing 
capacity  than  Jesus  ever  demanded.  But  it  may 
stand  as  representing  the  Matthiean  didactic  cate- 
chism for  the  citizen  of  the  Father's  kingdom,  and 
as  suggesting  the  processes  of  further  accretion 
in  later  use,  and  of  final  compilation,  which  lie 
between  it  and  Mt  5-7. 

(B)  The  Disciple  Discourse,  ch.  10. — The  action 
of  local  Church  usage  upon  the  tradition  is  also 
implied  in  the  speeitie  disciple-discourse.  This  in 
practical  use  must  early  have  lost  much  of  its 
original  restrictions,  as  intended  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Twelve  in  their  first  preaching  by  the  side 
of  their  Master's  own  ministry  (cf.  Mk  3"*-"). 
Thus  in  Lk  it  refers  to  the  conduct  of  a  large 
circle  of  disciples  who  assisted  Jesus  in  a  similar 
way  ;  and  in  either  form  it  doubtless  embodies 
rules  taught  in  the  churches  for  the  guidance  of 
all  who  acted  as  missionaries  ('apostles'  in  the 
larger  sense,  for  which  '  evangelists '  became  a 
synonym).  The  words  in  Mt  10^  cannot  have 
been  used  of  the  original  temporary  mission  : 
'  When  they  persecute  you  in  the  one  city,  flee  to 
the  other :  for  verily  I  say  to  you,  ye  shall  not 
finish  the  cities  of  Israel  before  the  Son  of  Man 
come.'   This  must  rather  represent  an  early  stage 

*  Each  of  these  sections  admits  of  ftirther  analysis :  note 

fiartlcularly  the  change  from  *ye'  to  'thou'  (?of  catechesis) 
n  each  case.  We  cannot,  of  course,  by  such  rough  tests  dis- 
tinguish the  teaching  as  original  and  derivative.  But  certainly 
the  Lord's  Prayer  did  not  come  orlginaUy  In  the  Sermon  (see 
Lk  11"  ).  The  backbone  of  Mt's  form  of  this  section  consists 
ofP'". 

t  Here,  too,  there  may  be  later  or  editorial  elements,  v.s« 
In  particular.  But  Lk's  divergent  arrangement  by  no  meant 
proves  that  these  subjects  were  no  part  of  the  Mattha*an  LogUt, 

X  On  the  other  band,  T'-  ('-••)■  •"•are  out  of  pUce. 
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of  the  Church's  echoed  counsels  to  the  Messianic 
missionaries  in  general,  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Jesus  for  His  first  disciples.  WeizsScker  sees  in  Mt 
10i-L5(i6)  the  original  tradition  as  to  the  apostolic 
mission,  once  current  as  an  independent  piece  (cf. 
Mk6'-i»,  Lk9'-«  102-"),  and  here  given  in  a  form 
retaining  the  restricted  scope  of  Christ's  own 
earthly  ministry — the  form  in  which  the  Matthgean 
Logia  viete  current  in  our  evangelist's  region.  A 
secondary  formation  follows '  in  the  section  on 
persecution,  which  reflects  the  experience  of  the 
Apostolic  age  at  least  as  late  as  St.  Paul's  trials 
before  Roman  courts  at  Ceesarea.  Its  originally 
detached  character  is  shown  by  its  appearing  in 
the  eschatological  discourse  In  Mk  1.3™-,  Lk 
where  Mt  faintly  echoes  Mk.  Here,  however,  Mt 
seems  independent  of  Mk's  form,  having  points  in 
common  with  Lk's  'doublet'  (12'"'-),  and  being  the 
more  original  in  its  basis  (apart  from  the  evan- 
gelist's own  colouring).  These  two  sections  Weiz- 
sScker calls  '  the  fundamental  law  for  the  mission- 
ary activity  of  the  Church.'  He  adds  that  they 
were  naturally  extended  by  analogous  sayings,  like 
Mt  10^^  (many  of  which  are  clearly  misplaced,  see 
Lk  12»*M-M  14a-W),  either  by  Mt  or  in  the  tradi- 
tional form  under  which  he  was  wont  to  teach  the 
Mattbffian  Logia. 

(7)  The  Parables  ofch.  13. — As  to  these  parables, 
where  Mt's  love  of  the  number  seven  (cf.  the  double 
sevens  of  the  genealogy)  attracts  our  attention, 
it  appears  that  all  three  evangelists  possessed 
collections  of  parables,  beginning  with  '  the  funda- 
mental parable,'  the  Sower.  To  this  main  parable 
there  were  two  types  of  sequel :  one  as  in  Mk  and 
Lk,  where  it  is  combined  with  the  simile  of  the 
Lamp,  whereby  Jesus  explained  to  the  disciples 
(in  the  actual  course  of  events)  the  function  of 
parable  as  a  test  of  hearers'  receptivity ;  the  other, 
as  in  Mt,  where  it  is  followed  didactically  by  other 
parables  more  or  leas  related  in  thought  These 
appear  to  come  from  different  sources.  The  pen- 
dent parable  (to  the  Sower)  of  the  Wheat  and 
Tares  has  a  peculiar  opening,  i>iunii8yi  4  /3a<r.,  which 
recurs  in  parables  in  18**  22*,  and  may  point  to 
the  three  having  been  once  a  didactic  whole,  re- 
presenting a  late  stage  of  Logian  teaching.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  remaining  live  begin  with 
iiAola  iarU  ri  Pair.,  probably  tlie  usual  opening  in 
parabolic  collections.* 

TVelzfijieker'B  *  reflexions  '  de»er\'e  attention.  Viewin)f  the 
Wheat  9nd  Tares  as  a  later  supplement  to  the  Sower,  he  says  : 

*  From  the  verj-  nature  of  this  fonn  of  instruction,  the  discus- 
sion of  one  parable  leads  naturally  to  the  invention  of  others  : 
interpretations  develop  into  ft-esh  parabolic  material.'  Thus  this 
parable  reflects 'an  experience  n-om  the  life  of  the  Church,' 
which  may  \>e  the  case  also  with  the  Dra^^-net  and  some  others. 
But  '  in  any  case  the  collection  f^ves  us  an  insight,  not  only 
into  the  way  in  which  the  tradition  operated,  but  also  Into  the 
method  of  editing  passages  for  deflnltc  didactic  purposes.*  Its 
object  Is  to  set  forth  not  so  Duich  distinct  commands,  as  *  the 
fruits  of  the  teaching  received,  the  i>erfection  and  divine  nature 
of  the  cause.'  It  is.  In  any  case,  characteristic  of  Mt's  stand- 
point that  bis  first  special  parables — the  Tares  and  the  Leaven — 

*  carry  us  Involuntarily  Into  the  primitive  Church.  Thev  found 
their  most  direct  use  In  the  relations  of  that  Church  to  the 
nation.' 

(8)  TTie  Discourse  in  ch.  18. — In  the  discourse  on 
the  'little  ones'  and  fraternal  treatment  of  all 
brethren,  even  the  least,  Weizsacker  thinks  IS"- 
is  an  organic  unity.  'The  whole  refers  to  the 
conduct  of  the  disciples  to  each  other  :  the  sayings 
teach  the  nature  of  their  communion,'  even  if  some 
took  shape  rather  later  than  others.  It  seems  a 
proof  of  the  general  justice  of  these  remarks  that 

•Weiisicller  thinks  aMijv  wapa^^.r;,.  (1;S»<  »i  m)  and  iroAii. 
original  jiarts  of  sjieciat  collections.  Hut  they  rather 
show  Mt's  compillnff  hand.  He  also  thinks  that  the  reflexions 
Id  18**.,  coming  in  the  middle  of  things,  must  be  due  to  a 
source  UBod.  But  against  this  must  be  set  Mt's  fiivourite 
fonnnis  In  t.'*'.  He  inserts  them  from  Mk  and  practically 
where  Mk  has  them.  Then  he  returns  to  explain  the  Wheal 
and  Tar«B,  and  adds  other  inrables. 


the  parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  which  Lk  gives  as 
an  apology  for  Jesus'  own  attitude  to  outcasts, 
came  to  Mt  as  a  lesson  for  believers,  in  relation 
apparently  to  converts  from  among  such  'little 
ones'  of  society.  It  had  lost  its  originsti  appli- 
cation and  gained  another  in  the  Church's  life. 
Moreover,  already  in  18»-«  Mt  has  made  humility  the 
note  of  the  kingdom,  in  place  of  the  spirit  which 
thinks  of  '  greater'  and  'lesser'  among  brethren. 
Each  must  be  ready  to  sink  all '  superiority,'  to  re- 
ceive even  a  young  child  on  the  groimd  of  Christ's 
name,  and  to  avoid  wounding  the  feelings  of  the 
humblest  believer— one  of  no  more  account  than  a 
child  (cf.  Mk  9*^-).  Hence,  however  much  our  Mt 
may  be  influenced  in  the  wording  of  l8'-*  «-*t  by 
Mk  9«»-»  <*^,  yet  his  mind  is  already  filled  with 
a  Logian  piece  of  didactic  which  asserts  itself  both 
in  idea  and  in  phrasing,  as  well  as  in  IS"-  as  a  whole : 
'The  intention  of  its  original  form'  shines  tihrough ; 
and  '  the  apostles  are  thought  of  as  patterns  for 
the  Church.' 

(e)  The  later  Parables. — Similarly  the  three  par- 
ables of  2128-22",  centring  in  that  of  the  Vineyard 
common  to  the  Synoptics,  define  the  Church's  rela- 
tions to  Judaism.  In  the  first  two  of  these  parables 
we  get  the  phrase  4  /3<to'-  roO  6eoO,  so  rare  in  Mt,  and 
perhaps  a  mark  of  the  later  stratum  in  its  Logia. 

In  1 2'*  the  phrue  may  be  dne  to  parallelism  with  if  wvri- 
fiart  0*ov  In  2$*;  and  In  19**  it  seems  to  come  from  Mk  10**, 
In  21*1- 4>,  however,  we  can  only  suppose  that  this  HeUenietlo 
or  un-Hebralc expression  (so  Dolman,  Die  Wortt  Jmu,  ISA)  marks 
the  secondary,  rather  than  Mattbiran,  element  in  the  tradition 
reflected  In  Mt,  to  whose  own  usage  i|  /9av.  tmk  ovp«kmv  can  by 
no  means  be  exclusively  traced. 

The  parable  of  the  Marriage  Feast  is  partly 
paralleled  by  Lk  14>*-**,  and  is  an  old  Logian  ele- 
ment which  has  undergone  change  in  two  lines  of 
tradition.  Mt  seems  to  have  it  in  a  late  form ; 
for  it  has  gained  an  appendix,  on  the  Wedding- 
garment  and  the  fewness  of  those  who  respond  and 
are  elect.  And  even  the  part  parallel  to  Lk  adds 
the  feature  of  insult  and  death  visited  on  the 
king's  messengers,  resulting  in  vengeance  on  the 
murderers  and  their  city — surely  an  echo  of  the 
experiences  and  expectations  of  the  later  apostolic 
age,  though  not  necessarily  after,  rather  than 
just  before  .\.n.  70  (cf.  Mk  129"',  Lk  Mt 
2i<i-M  for  the  like  as  already  foretold  in  prophecy). 
We  shall  return  to  the  subject  in  discussing  Mt's 
date.  Meantime  this  impression  of  the  absolute 
rejection  of  the  national  religious  system  is  con- 
firmed by  the  great  anti-Pharisaic  discourse  in  ch. 
2.3 — an  excellent  ca.se  of  didactic  compilation,  the 
bulk  at  least  of  which  our  Mt  found  ready  to 
his  hand,  though  the  seven  distinct  Woes  may 
betray  his  schematism.  We  must  now  turn  aside, 
for  the  moment,  to  consider  the  other  chief  factor 
of  Mt,  the  narrative  sections  parallel  to  Mk. 

(2)  i/Vs  relation  to  Mk. — To  begin  with  a  simple 
case,  namely  one  which  involves  no  other  connected 
source  like  the  Login,  Christ's  walking  on  the  sea 
may  be  taken  (Mt  14^-,  Mk  6""  ) .  Here  we  observe 
slight  omissions — a^ov  (followed  by  addition  of 
avriji'),  t5  w^pav  vphs  BrtOffaiSiv,  avr6s  ;  insertions — 
kut'  istar,  ^flTrroi  (to  Compensate  for  airois  in  a 
clause  omitted),  iwh  roi  ^6Bov  fxpaiar  in  place  of 
Mxpaiay,  [6  'Ii^ffovi]  ;  use  of  favourite  forms  of  a 
word — Tobs  Sx>i.ovt  for  ric  ix^<"'i  i'^Sv  for  iw^ AS**" ; 
changes  in  construction — i.e.  tas  oV  iroAvag  for 

fas  .  .  .  iwoKvti,  inrh  r.  KVfiArar  for  iv  rq?  iKairnv, 
TeTcfpTi;  0uAoicS  f or  iffpl  T«T.  ipvKaxiiv,  fiKBevtor  tpx'^rai, 
ittpntaTiiy  M  rT/fy  (cf.  Only  Mt)  for  iirl  rrjs,  \tyav 
for  K.  Kiya — sometimes  involving  transposition  of 
a  word,  like  iTopaxSv'""'  (,\tyoyTfs,  K.T.\.)  in 
paraphrase — IfSri  vraSlovs  woWobs  iirh  yris  iircix"'  for 
iy  fifiTif  T.  BaKitraris  ;  omission  of  a  clause — «.  i^BtXty 
•napeX&tty  ainovs,  Mk  6**,  wdyres  yip  avrhv  flioy, 

In  the  general  result  Mt's  Greek  is  smoother 
and  better  than  Mk's,  though  less  vivid  ;  also  the 
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changes  appear  for  the  most  part  involuntary, 
due  to  memoriter  rewriting  of  section  by  section 
after  perusal,  rather  than  to  line  for  line  copying.* 
This  less  mechanical  conception  of  the  process  by 
which  Mk  passes  into  Mt  is  not  only  most  likely, 
but  helps  to  explain  much  elsewhere.  In  fact  it 
secures  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  purely 
oral  theory,  without  saoriflcing  what  gives  to  the 
documentary  theory  its  strength.  The  section 
affords  other  lessons.  Peter's  walking  on  the 
water  (ss-si)  is  an  insertion  from  tradition,t  and 
points  to  a  factor  which  must  be  reckoned  with 
throughout,  e.g.  in  2782-«  28"-i»,  as  also  in  relation 
to  the  parables  peculiar  to  Mt.  And,  finally,  the 
description  of  the  eflect  upon  the  disciples'  minds 
is  put  in  a  different  form  from  Mk — one  reflecting 
less  upon  their  slowness  of  heart  and  pointing 
more  directly  the  moral  of  this  Gospel  (v."»,  cf.  16" 
27").  The  phrase  full  of  adoration,  'Truly  thou 
art  Son  of  God,'  is  here  anachronistic  in  view  of 
Id"";  Mk  8".  These  various  points  might  be 
illustrated  from  the  next  few  sections.  But  space 
forbids :  and  so  we  turn  to  apply  our  principles  to 
the  parts  where  Logia  and  Mk  may  be  thought  to 
blend. 

(d)  Setting  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.— Mt  4»- 
51  is  crucial  for  the  evangelist's  methods.  Is  his 
relation  to  Mk  here  determined  by  other  narrative 
material,  oral  or  written,  or  simply  by  his  own 
plan  for  the  use  of  his  didactic  or  Loglan  matter? 

Historically  arbitrary  as  the  latter  hypothesis 
would  argue  Mt's  eclectic  use  of  Mk  to  be,  it  is 
yet  probably  correct.  For  in  fact  all  close  study 
of  Mt  l^hows  its  historic  interest  to  be  quite  sub- 
ordinate to  the  interpretative,  the  setting  forth  in 
orderly  fashion  of  the  salient  features  of  Messiah's 
activity  and  teaching.  Here,  then,  Mt's  prime 
care  is  to  find  a  fit  point  of  contact  with  the 
traditional  narrative — of  which  Mk  is  the  form 
before  him — for  the  general  Sermon  on  the  king- 
dom. As  it  stood  in  the  forefront  of  the  Logian 
tradition,  so  should  it  stand  in  a  full  written 
Gospel  as  Mt  conceived  it.  Starting  from  Mk  1*- 
(Mt  T^w),  he  readapted  Mk  where  Jesus  'ascends 
the  mountain '  in  order  to  associate  with  Himself  an 
inner  circle  of  disciples ;  assuming  that  such  a  call 
would  imply  a  prior  formal  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  the  new  kingdom.  And  so  far  he  may 
have  followed  tradition — a  tradition,  too,  which 
knew  of  a  discourse  on  a  mountain.  But,  this 
identification  once  adopted,  Mt  carried  out  his  use 
of  Mk  with  great  freedom. 

The  whole  of  Mk  8"  Influences  Mt  5».  Not  only  does  Jesus 
ascend  '  ihn  mountain,'  though  no  special  locality  Is  In  question  ; 
but  the  reference  to  disciples  as  coming  to  Him  creates  some 
obscurity  touching  the  persons  addressed  In  the  8ermon.  Mt 
has  just  referred  to  '  the  crowds ' ;  and  at  the  end  we  hear  of  Its 
effect,  not  on  disciples,  but  on  these  same  crowds.  Hence, 
apart  from  the  form  In  which  the  Sermon  Is  cast  (perhaps  mainly 
that  of  current  Logian  catechesls ;  contrast  Lk  where  tbe 
disolples  are  first  addressed,  and  then  hearers  In  general,  •'), 
we  have  the  blending  of  Mk's  context  with  that  which  Mt  has 
just  created  for  himself.  For  with  the  hint  supplied  Iw  Mt  B"  In 
relation  to  Mk  8",  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  In  Mt  4«**  a  mosaic 
of  Marcan  situations  and  expressions,  generalized  In  order  to  sot 
forth  the  earlier  activity  of  Jesus  In  word  and  deed— the  pre- 
auppositlon  of 'the  crowds'  present  at  the  Sermon.  Simlkrly, 
■.he  call  of  disciples  had  been  hinted  at  by  the  typical  cases 

•  That  renewefl  reference  was  sometimes  made,  seems  proved 
by  Mt's  reversion  to  Mk's  irepiirarrii'  «n-i  flaA(i<r<n;«,  in  26*, 
after  writing  automatically  ir«p.  fii  rijv  BiKaatrav,  his  own  con- 
Btruotion  (cf.  «<ri  ra  iSaro  in  «'■).  for  a  parallel,  compare  the 
freer  parts  of  Codex  Bezw. 

t  As  such  It  gives  a  K""d  spwinien  of  Mf.'<  Rtyle  when  free  to 
follow  Its  own  llterory  form.  Note  4iro«pie«i5  tlntv  f  Mk  5  times, 
generally  i»o«.  X<y«i ;  common  in  Lk,  and  in  Mt  14-28  (34  times), 
where  rewriting  Mk,  but  rare  In  8-18  (7  or  8  times),  where 
using  LogUi :  hence  not  a  logian  phrase :  Jn  4ir«pi'#ii],  awh  toO 
irAoiov(cr.  8",Mk  prefers  »>c).ic«TairovTiSe<r9ai(Mt  18')oAiyijtriirrot 
(8»  16«),  4i<rrof«iv  (2S>'),  and  «upie  in  later  religious  sense  (cf.  Lk ). 
It  shows  also  the  easy  way  in  which  an  Insertion  may  blend  with 
the  Marcan  context,  i.e.  avafiivriav  airrStv  for  avifiii  (irpbf  avTou«). 
Note  ««A«ii<iF  ( W».  "■'  '»).  never  in  Mk,  once  only  in  Lk  (Is*"!. 


borrowed  from  Mk  In  The  artificial  nature  of      Is  cleat 

from  the  fkct  that  no  little  lapse  of  time  Is  ImpUed  In  the  going 
forth  of  Jesus'  fkme  'Into  the  whole  of  Syria '  and  tbe  gathering 
of  crowds  firom  Decapolls  and  Judsa  and  beyond  Jordan — 
features  natural  In  Mk's  later  context  (S',  Lk  6"),  but  not  In 
Mt,  If  It  were  meant  to  be  chronological.  Similarly  *•»  Is  based 
on  Mk  e*,  with  1"  for  starting-point  (Just  as  is  used  at 
the  end  of  the  Sermon  in  >») ;  and  repeata  the  borrowing 
when  Mt  gets  really  parallel  to  Mk  6'. 

The  fact  that  both  in  4'»  and  "  there  are  echoes 
of  more  than  one  passage  in  Mk,  suggests  that 
our  Mt  was  so  fainiliar  with  the  latter  as  to 
combine  his  phrases  in  memory  without  a  full 
sense  of  their  actual  position  in  Mk's  narrative. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  these  verses 
appear  quite  in  Mt's  style.  But  in  any  case  Mt's 
generalizing  use  of  Mk  seems  clear  (so  IS*"-"), 
and  is  illustrated  by  our  next  paragraph. 

(«)  Artificial  grouping  in  8-9. — In  5-7  Mt  has 
been  drawing  on  his  prime  Logian  source.  In 
7J8b  he  returns  to  Mk  {V^)  with  ^{«)rAif<r<roiTo  (oi 
oxXoi)  ^irl  5i8oxp  avTov'  riv  yhp  SiidtrKuv  avTovs  its 
^{ouo-fav  ^x"**  *'»'  ""X  o'  ypa/i/mTtis  (auToSi').  He 
thus  draws  attention  to  the  authority  of  Jesus' 
manner  of  teaching,  and  then  proceeds  to  show 
how  this  Messianic  mien  extended  to  His  action 
and  attitude  towards  men.  In  fact  the  series  of 
works  and  words  of  power  which  follow,  fulfils 
the  second  part  of  the  forecast  In  4*".  Once  more 
we  get  the  broad,  vague  background  of  ox^o' 
roWtl  (cf.  4^);  and  then  the  cleansing  of  the  leper 
(Mk        is  introduced  with  an  abrupt  xal  iSo6. 

Thus  he  passes  over  the  dellveranoe  of  tbe  man  with  an 
unclean  spirit  (Mk  l"-"),  since  he  has  already  used  the  Im- 
pression produced  by  It,  i)  a«o^  (♦^(iii  Is  Mt's  own  word  f).  In 
his  general  deseriptlon  in  4^.  This  omission  was  the  easier 
that  the  story  has  much  In  common  with  the  fuller  Oadarene 
incident  which  he  is  about  to  use  shortly  (S"«— Mk  Si*-).  But 
whv  does  he  take  Mk       before  Partly  perhaps  because 

It  contains  words  of  respect  for  Moses  In  keeping  with  S",  and 
partly  because  In  Mk  the  healing  of  the  leper  comes  between  a 
reference  to  a  general  ministry  In  Oalllee  (l»»).  In  which  Mt  sees 
the  continuation  of  his  own  i**,  and  an  entry  into  Capernaum. 

Mt  is  not  concerned  with  temporal  sequence, 
but  tries  to  preserve  local  conditions.  Hence  he 
goes  on  with  something  which  had  come  to  him 
connected  with  Capernaum  (8>,  cf.  Lk  7').  In  the 
healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  (irott,  Lk  SoBXos) 
the  interest  centres  in  the  dialogue :  and  the  story 
may  have  come  in  the  Logia  just  after  the  Sermon 
(as  in  Lk  [or  his  special  source,  cf.  9*>*-],  who  has 
already  used  Mk's  material  right  up  to  the  with- 
drawal with  disciples  to  the  mountain). 

To  Mt  It  bad  special  value  here  as  lntro<lucing  the  Idea  o( 
authority  (tfovcria),  which  the  centurion  Implicitly  recognlxes  as 
on  the  side  of  Jesus  (8*).  Vv.  >»  are  attached  by  logical 
afllnlty  (?  alreadv  so  In  Logia  tradition  In  Mt's  region,  ai^nst 
Lk  18»»-),  and  serve  to  Justlljr  Gentile  fliith  In  Mt's  day.  Then, 
at  last,  he  returns  to  the  thread  of  Mk  !«»■»  (>"»  lUastntes 
nothing  that  Is  to  his  purpose).  The  healing  of  Peter's  mother- 
in-law  becomes  a  mere  tvplcal  case,  one  of  a  class,  like  the  many 
referred  tolnv.".  This  verse  sumitaarizes  Mk  Is"-**  with  some 
characteristic  changes  {e.g.  demoniacal  possession  Is  put  first 
as  marking  authority),  and  is  followed  by  the  citation  of  i>ro- 
phecy  with  Mt's  usuid  formula  of '  fulfllmont.' 

The  next  step  is  more  obscure  ;  but  the  link 
seems  to  be  a  similarity  of  occasion  (to  which 
time  is  subordinated).  As  tlie  last  event  was  i\f>las 
yenijjvrit  ("=Mk  l'^),  go  he  subjoins  another 
evening  scene  (Mk  4^*  if/at  ytv.,  Jesus  saith 
^i4\Suilui>  els  ri  leipav  k.  iipivrtt  riv  oxXoi-  .  .  .  ). 
The  motive  of  departure,  too,  comes  from  Mk's  con- 
text,* ISaiv  Si  i  'I.  6x^ov  wepl  airriv  iKt\tva€v'i.ire\6€iv 
ei's  7-6  irtpav .  The  episode  of  the  two  aspirants  to 
discipleship,  which  intervenes,  needs  some  special 
rea-son  for  its  position ;  it  coines  in  very  abruptly. 
It  is  otherwise  placed  in  Lk  (9*'^  ),  at  a  later  part 
of  the  ministry,  and  rightly.     But  this  does  not 

•  This  is  a  crucial  ease  of  Mt's  use  of  Mk.  For  whereas  the 
sing.  ovAot  Is  Mk's  regular  form  (83  to  1),  Mt  prefers  oxAoi  (2.1 
times,  oxAoi  iroAAoi  5,  oxAo5 19,  generally  parallel  to  Mk) :  and  the 
foregoing  context  would  suggest  oxAoi  (ct.  v.')  or  at  any  rate  t6» 
oxA*!*. 
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hinder  its  liaving  stood  in  local  catechesis  after  the 
Sermon,  as  logic^y  akin,  viz.  as  affording  a  typical 
case  of  response  to  the  Master's  call  to  disciple- 
ship  :  and  that  Mt  forces  it  in  here  suggests  that  it 
so  stood.  It  illustrates  the  authority,  even  in  isola- 
tion, that  marlced  the  Son  of  Man  (esp.  From 
v.**  to  the  end  of  ch.  8  Mt  follows  Mk  S**,  the  only 
points  calling  for  note  being  the  softening  down  of 
the  disciples'  alarm  and  surprise  in  the  storm  (_i\iyi- 
wurroi  and  ol  Si  dvBpmr oi),  the  substitution  of  the 
more  familiar  Cradarene  region  for  the  obscure 
Gerasene  (i.e.  of  Kersa,  a  village  on  the  lake's 
edge),  ana  the  fresh  reading  of  the  demoniac 
incident  by  which  Mt  follows  the  plurals  in  the 
dialogue  (e.g.  Mk's  vaptKiKtaav  avrhr  \iyovTts)  to 
the  ignoring  of  the  sing,  of  Mk's  narrative.  It  is 
possible  that  this  reading  had  already  in  oral 
tradition  generated  the  Sio  tainovi(6fitrM,  and  that 
Mt  uses  Mk  in  the  light  of  the  story  as  known  to 
him  orally.  Yet  Mt's  general  tendency  to  duality 
(cf .  20*')  is  to  be  noted  ;  particularly  the  clear  case 
in  21*-',  where  his  narrative  is  warped  by  words  of 
prophecy  which  he  himself  introduces  with  his  own 
formula.  The  divergences  from  Mk  seem  to  be 
quite  in  Mt's  own  style.*  The  words  with  which 
he  returns  to  Mk  2"-  are  still  coloured  by  Mk  6,  iral 
i^i0is  tls  nKoToy  (Mk  5")  Suitipiurtv  t  (ih.  the  verse 
after  which  Mt  resumes  this  section  of  Mk  in  9'*). 
Capernaum  is  called  r^v  May  ir6\iv  in  terms  of  4". 
Once  more,  in  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  the 
note  of  authority  is  struck  in  both  Gospels.  In 
9*  Mt  seems  to  ehow  that  his  aim  is  to  present  a 
series  of  typical  scenes  in  their  logical  rather  than 
strict  historical  connexion ;  for  adopting  Mk's 
napiyuv,  appropriate  to  progress  along  the  lake's 
margin,  he  uses  it  as  a  mere  verb  of  motion  by 
inserting  ixuStv,  ignoring  the  teaching  on  the 
shore  which  comes  in  between.  In  the  incident 
itself  it  is  interesting  that  he  substitutes  '  Matthew ' 
(with  ^tyi/Kyoy,  a  favourite  phrase),  I«vi's  disciple- 
name,  for  that  by  which  he  was  known  at  the  time 
of  his  call :  i.e.  his  standpoint  is  less  purely  his- 
torical than  Mk's.  If  in  S""'-  Mt  were  not  following 
Mk,  he  would  hardly  have  inserted  the  defence 
against  criticism  at  this  point,  but  rather  reserved 
it  for  the  later  section  devoted  to  the  topic  (12if  ). 
For  the  very  next  paragraph  shows  that  he  is  still 
dominated  by  the  idea  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  Jesus. 
He  goes  back,  that  is,  to  MkS^io^:  but  having 
already  used  the  link  of  circumstance  in  v.*',  be 
uses  one  belonging  to  a  later  stage  of  the  incident 
(v.*^  In  avToS  XaAouvros)  and  compresses  the  whole. 

That  Mt  Is  here  nsinf?  Mk  rather  than  a  shorter  sonree  Is 
shown  by  (1)  the  mention  of  the  duration  of  the  woman's 
maUdy,  (2)  the  ooincidence  in  iwirStr,  (g)  the  rather  otiose  koX 
oi  Mamrrat  avrov  In  v.^  fseeinfr  that  they  play  no  part  In  what 
follows  In  Mt)  due  to  Mk  (tt."-  «'),(4)  the  Ikct  that  neither  Mt  nor 
Lk  really  adds  any  fresh  matter,  so  that  their  deviations  In  form 
are  to  be'put  down  to  tbelr  style  and  aim,$  Mt's  apri  irtAtvnivty 
is  a  resmt  of  compression  ;  and  the  other  turns  of  phrase  and 
additions  are  In  Mt's  sjiectal  manner. 

The  last  two  incidents  of  the  section  are  com- 
pilations of  Mt  completing  the  cycle  of  typical 
healings.  They  have  distinct  echoes  of  Mk,  as 
also  marks  of  Mt's  own  style ;  but  possibly  they 

•  Mt's  iax<'"y  seems  duo  to  Mk's  iirxvty,  his  ixSts  to  Mkl" ; 
even  fioxpay  air*  avTuf  may  gloss  wphv  Tip  dp<4.  As  the  case  is  a 
crucial  one  for  the  use  of  narratives  assumed  to  exist  in  written 
Logla.  one  mav  refer  also  to  the  case  of  the  demoniac  boy  (17^^-. 
Mk  9l«,  Lk  9W»).  What  there  seems  to  exclude  such  Logla  as 
causing  Mt's  abbreviation  of  Mk.  is  the  sudden  emergence  of  Ti> 
toipLdytoy  (v.i*) ,  easily  explained  by  bis  knowledge  of  Mk,  but  not 
a  natural  st'tjuel  of  the  description  of  the  lad's  symptoms  In  v.". 
If  this  be  SI. J  then  that  section  affords  cases  of  pure  transposi- 
tion bv  M*  0"*^.  cf.  Mk  ;  recurrent  comment  ("«):  a  fsvourite 
Idea  (iia  Trfy  oAtvoirioTiai',       :  and  a  favourite  word,  ^cpairt ucii' 

t  The  other  case  of  this  rare  word,  14^4,  Is  also  In  Mk's  wake. 

X  The  vpo^cA^Otfa)  .  .  .  tou  KfiajnrtSov  eommoQ  to  Mt  and  Lk 
might  seem  to  need  a  literary  link.  But  both  regularly  prefer 
rpovtAtftii'  for  '  approach '  (see  Mt  i>"=Lk  S",  cf.  Lk  J") ;  while 
the  addition  of  tov  ap.  Is  a  quite  natural  (cf.  Mt  14**)  explanatory 
touch,  which  may  even  oome  from  oral  tradition. 


have  also  a  traditional  basis,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  dumb  demoniac,  9*"-.  For  though  Lk 
ll"f-  has  the  same  in  substance,  yet  the  form 
differs,  especially  if  we  omit  v.»*  as  a  later  gloss, 
as  do  O.L.,  Syr-Sin.,  Tat.  (see  12«). 

Another  view  Is  possible,  namely,  that  Lk  shows  the 

story  of  the  possessed  mute  in  ita  right  place,  so  introducing  the 
dialogue  with  Pharisees  aa  to  exorcism  originally  in  the  Logia. 
In  that  case  Mt  may  use  the  Incident  twice':  first,  among 
the  works  of  power  m  9,  where  the  people's  comment  comes 
from  Mk  2" ;  and  next  in  IS***,  where  the  two  incidents  in 
9"-**  appear  ftased  into  one  case  as  occasion  of  the  people's 
wonder,  which  elicits  the  Pharisees'  retort. 

The  cycle  of  typical  Messianic  deeds  is  now 
complete :  and  Mt  wishes  to  present  Jesns  in  the 
further  aspect  of  authority  shown  in  commission- 
ing others  to  aid  in  gathering  in  the  harvest  of  the 
Kingdom.  In  so  doing  be  omits  for  the  present 
(but  see  IS**"-)  a  few  verses  in  Mk,  and  takes  the 
first  words  of  his  introduction  to  the  Mission  of 
the  Twelve  from  Mk  e*,  i.e.  Koi  ircpiiiYcv  i  'Iifo-oSr 
riu  wiXfit  rdaas  k.  raf  KUfiot,  SiSm'kmI',  repeating 

also  the  bulk  of  4^,  his  earlier  programme  of  Mes- 
sianic ministry.  Then  he  takes  part  of  Mk  0** 
(.where  Mt  omits  half  the  verse)  and  generalizes 
the  statement  of  Christ's  compassionate  perception 
of  the  people's  shepherdless  condition.  In  O^''-  he 
probably  employs  the  opening  words  of  the  Logia 
at  this  point  (cf.  Lk  lO^),  and  then  follows  Mk 
once  more  in  lO^,  repeating  words  used  already  in 
4ab.  QSib  ^0ipawtiiiv  imaav  v6)ro¥  k.  rmray  /taXaicfav). 
The  names  of  the  Twelve  are  next  given,  without 
any  interest  in  the  circumstances  of  their  original 
call  (Mk  3>3<f').  Indeed  it  is  assumed  that  they 
are  already  known.* 

(/)  Modifications  in  the  Passion  and  Besurrec- 
tion  narratives. — Most  will  agree  with  Dr.  Salmon 
that  Mt  27  'copied  the  narrative  as  we  find  it  in 
St.  Mark,  interpolating  in  it  different  passages 
founded  on  knowledge  derived  from  some  other 
source.'  A  word  or  two  on  such  a  source,  or  rather 
sources.  In  the  Institution  of  the  Supper  it  is 
likely  that  the  slight  differences  in  Mt  are  due 
mainly  to  local  Eucharistic  use,  the  cause  of  Lk's 
inversion  of  the  Bread  and  Cup  (so  the  Didacht). 
In  the  Crucifixion,  on  the  other  hand,  the  slight 
divergences  are  due  to  the  subtle  reaction  of 
certain  details  of  OT  prophecy — now  seen  to  be 
Messianic,  since  suffering  was  included  in  Mes- 
siah's lot.  The  influence  of  Ps  22  (whence  came 
Jesus'  great  cry)  is  especially  marked  (as  also  in 
He  2>»'- ;  cf.  »-»).  Thus— 

Mk  itltovy  ainf  iviivpyta/idyoy  titvoy. 

Mt  27**  (SuKuy  aiirf  miy  aJyoy  /i<r<k  xoA^t  /tt/uy- 
fifyoy, 

Fs  69  (68)  "  ISuKuy  .  .  .  x<>a4».  *.  t't  ri/y  tlr^aw 
Itov  iniriciiy  /it  K{a;. 

Then,  after  the  casting  of  the  lots,  Mt  adds — 

Kal  KaHintyoi  irlipovy  aiirhy  iKti. 
Cf.  Ps  22  (21)  >»  airol  Si  Karey6ncay  koI  irttSiy  /««.t 
And  once  more — 

Mt  27*°  (only)  irfirai8<i>  iwl  rhy  Sdy,  pva4ffB<»  yvy  «{ 

9i\ft  airr6y. 

Fs  22'  ^Knurty  M  Kvptoy,  puaiatm  ainhy  .  .  .  8ri 
avT6y, 

Such  apologetic  use  of  prophecy  is  yet  more 
obvious  in  8"  12''*,  and  It  may  have  helped  the 
evangelist  to  his  own  faith  in  Jesus'  Messiahship ; 
while  the  elaborative  influence  of  the  OT  is  seen  in 
Mt's  Beatitudes  as  compared  with  Lk's. 

Probably  the  modifications  of  the  Passion  story 

•  similar  analysis  of  12-16*  may  be  seen  in  the  second  ol 
W.  C.  Allen's  '  Critical  Studies  in  Mt's  Gospel '  {Bispoit.  Timtt, 
March  19()0). 

t  Following  on  reference  to  the  sufferer's  daidly  thirst,  and 
the  flict  that  many  '  dogs '  or  wicked  ones  enoompass  him  and 
I)lerce  his  hands  and  feet ;  while  the  next  words  are  Sttntpi. 
irayro  tA  ifiaTta  /tov  cavrotf.  Here  Mk's  langnage  may  already 
have  been  coloured  by  this  Ps^  as  also  in  the  use  of  Kiyovyrtt  r&f 
Kc^oAaf ;  cf.  Pa  22'  navrtv  oi  Srvpovyrit  fi«  c^cjuvxrifpivav  ft*, 
iXaXri^ay  iy  X'^'^'"**!  ixiyiiaav  Kt^ak^y, 
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were  already  part  of  Mt's  way  of  telling  it,  before 
he  sat  down  to  write,  and  spontaneously  reasserted 
themselves,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  de- 
cisively, as  he  freely  reproduced  Mk.  And  this 
may  afford  us  a  fresh  analogy  for  the  way  in 
which  the  general  tradition  of  the  Lord's  ministry, 
already  living  in  memory,  modified  the  impressions 
left  by  his  perusal  of  Mlt. 

A  good  instance  of  this  is  the  Resurrection, 
where  Mt's  narrative  is  modified  by  the  story  of 
the  Guard  in  the  tradition  known  to  him.  Hence 
the  women  come,  not  to  anoint  the  body,  but  only 
'to  behold  the  tomb';  and  the  influence  of  Mk, 
if  present  at  all,  is  very  slight.  There  is  no  con- 
sciousness that  the  women  entered  the  sepulchre, 
as  in  Mk ;  the  fulfilment  of  Jesus'  word  in  his  resur- 
rection is  emphasized  {xaBiis  elmy,  cf.  27""^  ;  and  so 
the  element  of  fear  is  overshadowed  by  joy.  The 
great  fear,  which  is  the  note  of  Mk,  has  been  toned 
down  in  tradition  by  later  feelings  on  the  subject. 
The  rather  indistinct  account  of  the  promised 
Christophany  to  'the  eleven  disciples'  is  part  of 
the  generalizing  style  of  oral  tradition,  where  the 
original  facts  are  set  in  the  light  of  their  abiding 
beiuing  on  the  Church's  life.  The  'authority' 
which  was  largely  veiled  in  Messiah's  earthly 
ministry  is  now  His  chief  note,  shown  in  the 
extension  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Gentiles,  and  in 
His  abiding  presence  with  His  own  during  the  days 
between  the  Resurrection  and  the  Parousia  (note 
silence  as  to  Israel  and  the  Law,  in  contrast  to  Mt 
10»). 

(jf)  Eschatological  Standpoint  and  Date. — Here 
the  concluding  Woes  on  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
lead  up  to  the  Last  Things. 

23**-*.  The  blood  of  the  Prophets  will  come  on 
them.  This  is  fuller  than  Lk  of  colour  from  Pales- 
tinian experiences,  and  of  presage  of  the  reckoning 
imminent.  The  addition  of '  son  of  Barachiah '  (not 
in  Lk)  quite  possibly  shows  that  Mt  took  certain 
words  in  v.»*  as  referring  to  events  early  in 
A.D.  68  (found  in  Jos.  B,T  iv.  v.  4). 

23"-*.  Their  house  is  deserted  by  the  Divine 
presence  till  they  repent.  This  implicit  reference 
to  the  Parousia  is  here  arbitrarily  connected 
(against  Lk  ll*"*-  13»«')  with  the  judgment  on 
Jerusalem  (see  Charles,  Esohatology,  Hebrew, 
Jewish,  and  Christian,  p.  328). 

241-2.  Destruction  of  the  temple  (cf.  Mk  IS''', 
Ac  6"). 

24'.  Tokens  of  this  and  the  Parousia. 

The  specification  of  the  '  Parousia '  (only  In  this  chapter  in  the 
Gospels)  and  the  phrase  <rvi^Meia  t.  aiiiyosf  found  only  In  Mt  (cf 
Igas.ioM  2$*°),  point  to  this  being  a  special  form  In  which  this 
discourse  was  quoted  In  Mt's  otrcle  (see  note  below). 

24*-*.  The  preliminary  troubles  •  (ipx^  iiSlyuy). 
Clearly  Lk  Is  not  entirclv  dependent  on  Mk,   Nor  does  Mt 
Beem  to  be  so  in  all  parts  of* this  discourse. 

24»-is.  Trial  (9\(;|(ij)  for  Christians — 
Vv.***-**  are  peculiar  In  form  (see  below  on        for  affinity 
with  Did.  16»-  ») ;  and  In  their  light  v.»  may  also  be  recognized 
as  not  altogether  dependent  on  Mk,  *•  referring  to  Jewish 
hatred,  •*>  to  Gentile.   What  Mk  has  here.  Is  partly  in  dilferent 


*  These  reproduce  In  general  conception  the  12  divisions  or 
elements  in  the  Last  Times  as  given  In  an  Apocalypse  em- 
bedded in  Apoc.  Bar  (27-80'),  and  dating  o.  fiV-6S  a.d.,  i.e. 
before  the  Jewish  War.  They  are  in  this  order — (1)  The 
beginning  of  commotions;  (2)  slaylngs  of  the  great  ones; 
(8)  the  nil  of  many  by  death ;  (4)  the  sending  of  desolation 
(or  '  the  sword ') ;  (5)  Ihmlne ;  (6)  earthquakes ;  [(T)  terrors] ; 
(8)  portents  and  incursion  of  the  Sbedim  or  demons ;  (9)  the 
oil  of  tire ;  (10)  rapine  and  much  oppression  ;  (11)  wickedness 
and  unchastity ;  (ii)  confusion  fh>m  the  mIngUng  together  of 
•11  these.  There  follows  a  reference  to '  the  coBsummation  of 
the  times.'  In  our  Gospels  we  find  these  elements  of  popular 
Jewish  Messianic  expectation,  blended  with  features  drawn 
from  the  experiences  of  the  Palestinian  Church  in  particular, 
viz.  the  appearance  of  pseudo-Messiahs,  and  persecutions. 
Mt's  order  keeps  close  to  the  above  list,  including  (11)  alluded 
to  in  T."  (sKOfita) :  while  Lk's  puts  (6)  before  (6),  as  In  another 
kindred  place  in  Apoo.  Bar  (70>),  and  also  alludes  U>  (7>-(9). 
Charles  (op.  eit.  826  IT.)  thinks  that  an  Independent  apocalypse 
(cf.  Eos.  ax  III.  T.  S)  underUes  Mt  24M.  is-flTiMt.  SK.). 


order,  and  partly  occurs  In  the  Commission  to  tbe  Twelve  la 
Mt  (10"-«);  cf  Lk  12"->«-  Vv.»-«  seem  very  significant  for 
Mt's  date  In  virtue  of  their  special  phrasing  (cf.  the  Christian 
section  of  A«cenaio  /sato,  e.  D6-4ks,  or  else  »o-IN>  A.D.). 

24'*.  The  witness  to  the  Gentiles. 

In  Mt's  form,  preaching  '  In  all  the  Inhabited  world  '  Is,  In  con- 
trast to  Mk's  'unto  all  the  Gentiles,'  as  'witness  to  the 
Gentiles.'  Here  we  probably  get  the  Idea  of  the  Gospel  In 
relation  to  the  Gentilen  current  among  Jews  In  8.  tryria.  In 
10"  we  had  the  coiTespondIng  idea  touching  Israel :  the  two 
are  combined  in  10".  'And  then  shall  come  the  end'  (in 
contrast  to  v.s),  i.e.  the  avvriXtta  or  final  climax — a  unique 
clause  In  Mt  and  one  going  flir  to  date  the  first  Gospel  at  a 
period  just  before  the  final  catastrophe  of  '  the  holy  city,'  the 
crisis  of  whose  forinnes  Is  seen  to  be  approaching,  as  appears 
from  the  nota  bene  In  v." ;  cf.  lO". 

24U-S!.  The  final  Crisis  of  Distress  (eMifus). 

The  forecast  In  "  Is  still  on  the  vague  lines  of  consummate 
evil  In  Daniel  (a  reference  made  explicit  by  Mt),  of  which 
Caligula's  pi!ri>ose  of  setting  up  his  Image  in' the  temple  must 
have  seemed  the  foreshadowing  (cf  Mt's  iv  Toiry  ^y-v.  sgain 
making  more  explicit  what  is  imnlled  In  Mk,  oirov  ov  Stl).  Lk's 
deviation.  In  terms  of  the  actual  events  of  7U,  is  Instructive  os 
showing  that  these  were  not  vet  In  view  in  Mt  and  Mk  ;  cf.  also 
Lk  21".  (See  further  the  article  Abomination  of  Desolation.) 
\y  M-3&  are  in  the  main  In  terms  of  current  Apocalyptic 
notions.  Including  Dn  12';  Lk  21^M  again  presents  a  some- 
what more  developed  form  of  the  tradition.  The  speclflcallv 
Chrlstlan  touches,  f  g.  »■  »>,  parallel  features  found  In  two 
documents  of  o.  64-66  a.d.,  viz.  Didaehe  16,  and  the  Christian 
section  of  tbe  Ancfusio  Inaia.  The  former,  which  echoes 
Its  own  local  tradition  rather  than  the  words  of  any  of  our 
Gospels,  has,  <i'_^Yflip  Taif  «<rxaTtttv  ^^^poi;  itKii9vvBifiT0VTal 
ot  ^cvSoirpo^^Tai  KOA  OL  <^9op«iv,  K.  aTl>a^riaovroa.  rd  o-pd^ara 

yap  TTfj  avo/^tat  (cf.  Mt")  nitr^ovaiv  oAA^Aovr  K.  Aiu^ovai  «. 
vapa^uiaovat  (Mf ),  Koi  roTe  0a»^9rrat  6  Kocr^oirAdi^  w{  vibv 
9tov  K.  iroi^o-ci  trij/Ltla  k.  rcparo.  Here  the  flilse  wonders 
are  attributed  summarily  to  a  supreme  Antichrist :  yethiaactlov 
may  include  that  of  many  subordinate  agents,  as  in  Ate.  Imite 
(4),  where  Nero  Is  expected  to  develop  Into  or  reappear  as  the 
incarnation  of  Berlal,  and  along  with  Serial's  hosts  of  evil  spirits 
to  parody  Beloved's  (Messiah's)  works  of  power. 

2427. »,  xhe  Son  of  Man  comes  like  the  lightning. 

Mt  (Lk  elsewhere,  If"-)  repeats  the  warning  against  being 
led  away  by  rumours  of  Messhth's  having  been  seen  In  various 
retired  places  (of.  Apoc.  Bar  48") — so  showing  the  topic  of  the 
hour  when  he  wrote.  The  comparison  of  Messiah's  Coming  to 
lightning  Is  found  in  Apoc.  Bar  S)"-,  cf.  72K'  (A  poc.  A',  not  long 
before  ~d),  being  suggested  apparently  by  the  Unagery  of  Dn  7". 

242»-ai.  The  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

Here  tiHwt  points  to  an  early  date  for  Mt,  i.e.  before  a.d.  70. 
The  signs  of  v."  are  the  conventional  ones  derived  fhim  pro- 
phecies like  Is  18'°,  84<,  and  appear  in  varjring  forms  In  the 
three  Synojitlcs.  V.*i*  koI  t^t*  ^cuni^crot  to  ^/ittoy  r.  viov  t. 
di^p.  iy  ovpai>(p,  K,  rirt  KOif/ovrat  wivai  ac  ^vAol  Is 
peculiar  to  Mt.  The  former  half  Is  akin  ta  Did.  16*  xai  T&rt 
^av^tf  trat  ri  ^ijficia  r^c  akijBtiat'  vpvrov  <niii.«ioy  inwt- 
roo-cwf  iy  ovpavip:  the  latter  comes  fl-om  Zee  12^^*  (cf  Rev  F), 
In  v.*o>,  where  It  is  parallel  to  Mk  and  Lk,  Mt  lias  toS  ovparov 
after  rwy  pe^cAuf,  as  In  Dn  7*^,  whence  all  derive  their  language. 
In  "  Mt,  as  distinct  fhim  Mk,  speaks  of  the  angels  sent  forth, 
as  Messiah's  (avrov) ;  of  their  agency  in  gathering  the  elect 
(jiriffvi^ovfftK) ;  and  of  the  '  great  trumpet '  which  summons 
these.  This  la^t  Jewish  trait  appears  not  only  in  1  Th  4U, 
1  Co  16»,  Rev.  8»-9"  10»  ll>f,  but  dso  in  Did.  16«  In  the  same 
position,  wpSmv  ^i^etoi'  ittirtraatttt  iv  ovpav^  (Mt^),  clra 
oTituXov  ifHavitt  <raAiriYY0€(Mt81),  KairbrpinyavairTwi^  vtKpitv 
(see  Mt  2&»);  cf  lts_ Prayers  for  the  Gatherini^  of  the  Church  iii 
TWF  wrpiTniv  or  dirb  tmv  Ttaaapuv  avifiuy  (see  Zee  2*. 

Dt  80»)  Into  God's  Kingdom  (9*  10»). 

2432.  ss.  The  parable  of  the  Fig-tree. 

2484-4i.  The  exact  time  of  the  Coming  unknown. 

Mt,  like  Lk,  goes  Its  own  way  after  v.m,  citing  the  Noacbic 
Deluge  for  the  way  In  which  the  Parousia  will  surprise  men  (cf. 
Lk  n**-  **•),  and  Intimating  how  it  will  separate  neighbours  (cf. 
Lk  n**'-).  Hero  tbe  Independence  of  Mt's  tradition  Is  specially 
evident.  At  v."  the  three  are  once  more  parallel  in  thought. 
But  each  ends  the  solemn  call  to  vigilance  in  its  own  way,  Mt 
being  fullest.  Its  form  seems  to  reflect  the  dangers  of  Its  day, 
viz.  bad  stewardship  of  the  sacred  charge  of  fellow-servants,  and 
fellowship  with  the  worldlings  (v.«),  men  being  thrown  off  guard 
by  their  Lord's  long  delay.  This  Is  Just  the  state  of  things  In 
tie  Christian  section  of  A»c.  Imia  3,  where  the  (kithless 
shepherds  are  spoken  of.  Such  shall  share  the  lot  of  the 
'hypocrites,'  the  term  by  which  Pharisaic  Jews  were  spoken  oi 
In  the  circle  whose  tradition  Mt  inherited  (f  -  ••  u  T>  16*  22" 
28U'-)— another  link  with  the  DidaeKi  (8>-  >  '  Let  not  your  Iksts 
be  (i«T4  Til'  vironpiTMi'  *). 

(A)  The  Genealogy. — This  is  of  importance  for 
our  Evangelist's  scope  and  method.  As  Zahn 
says  {The  Apostles'  Creed,  126  fl.,  cf.  Einleitung  in 
das  NT,  ii.  271  ft.),  this  Gospel  is  'a  carefully 
arranged  account  of  events  of  which  a  superficial 
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knowledge  is  for  the  most  part  assumed.'  We  find 
'  not  the  simple  confession  that  Jesus  is  the  prom- 
ised Messiah.  The  point  kept  strictly  in  view 
from  the  liist  page  to  the  last  is  much  more  apolo- 
getic, and,  so  far  as  it  is  unavoidable,  polemic' 
In  spite  of  all  so  bitterly  urged  against  Jesus'  claim 
to  be  the  Messiah,  that  claim  is  absolutely  true. 
Thus,  though  the  Jews  scoff  at  His  obscure  origin. 
He  fulfils  the  prophecy  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  from 
tills  point  of  view  that  we  must  reatl  ch.  1  and,  as 
Zahn  well  shows,  nmch  in  ch.  2  likewise.  Mt  lays 
before  his  readers  a  geiiealoj^  artificially  con- 
structed in  terms  of  the  throne-succession  in  the 
Davidic  line,  and  not  that  of  the  actual  pro'genitors 
of  Joseph  (as  in  Lk).  But  why,  we  ask,  should  he 
go  out  of  his  way  to  make  certain  additions,  need- 
less to  a  bare  genealogy,  including  four  women's 
names  ?  Above  all,  why  choose  '  women  whose 
characters  are  highly  offensive  to  Jewish,  and  in 
three  cases  out  of  four  to  every  human,  feeling'  ? 
Zahn  alleges  'the  same  apologetic  purpose  which 
governs  his  account  of  the  Conception  and  Birth  of 
Jesus ' ;  and  even  argues  that  the  well-known  Jewish 
slander  that  Jesus  was  a  son  of  shame  (cf.  Laible, 
Jfsus  Christ  in  the  Talmud,  p.  7  fl.),  is  itself  pre- 
supposed by  Mt's  genealogy,  just  as  28"-"  presup- 
poses the  Jewisli  story  that  the  disciples  stole  the 
body  of  Jesus.  This  is  going  too  far,  even  were 
the  direction  followed  the  right  one.  But  this  is 
doubtful.  There  was  another  Jewish  objection  to 
be  met.  Granting  Joseph's  paternity, — which  the 
Jews  always  assume  in  the  Gospels, — was  Joseph 
of  Davidic  descent  ?  And  further,  was  God  likely 
to  send  Messiah  as  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  even 
though  of  Davidic  stock  ?  To  this  twofold  query 
Mt's  genealogy  is  a  reply ;  and  to  the  latter  phase 
of  it  the  additions  already  alluded  to  are  an  im- 
plicit rebuke.*  The  God  who  chose  from  various 
brethren  the  youflger  son's  line,  and  who  over- 
ruled unlikely  unions  to  continue  the  chosen  seed, 
— this  God  of  Israel  ever  worketh  according  to  His 
own  good  pleasure,  and  His  ways  of  sovereign 
elective  freedom  are  often  marvellous  in  men's  eyes. 
Thus  it  is  in  the  home  of  the  humble,  yet  Davidic, 
carpenter  Joseph,  that  Messiah  Jesus  has  really  been 
bom.   How,  it  is  Mt's  next  step  to  show  in  1^-. 

Since  tbe  dlaooreiy  of  the  Slnaitlc  codex  of  Uie  Old  Syriac 
venlun  of  the  Oospels,  It  hu  been  arjfued  tb>t  our  text  of  Mt  l** 
i>  not  original,  but  seeondir}-.  Not  only  !•  this  refuted  by  study 
of  the  Tarions  forma  In  which  divergence  from  onr  oldest  Or. 
MSS  occura  In  certain  groups  of  authoritlea  (see,  t.g.,  Zahn's 
linUUunff,  it  2»l-2«8);  but  even  the  view  that  Mt  used  a 
source  in  which  Joseph's  tall  paterolty  waa  assumed.  Is  Itself 
nnllkelT.  For  tbe  way  In  which  Mt  calls  attention  to  the 
nnmeriol  symmetry  of  tbe  three  divisions  In  the  pedigree,  each 
fourteen  ending  with  a  great  crisis  In  Israel's  fortunes,  suggests 
that  he  has  himself  so  constructed  it.t  Further,  the  four  women 
cannot  have  stood  In  an  earlier  source,  and  yet  here  they  seem 
Integral.  The  pedigree  Is  through  and  through  didactic :  and 
the  fket  that  it  was  from  the  first  compiled  by  the  aid  of  1  Oh 
1-8,  showa  that  It  was  never  other  than  in  Oreeli,  the  language 
of  onr  evangelist  (c£  W.  C.  Allen,  Brpot.  Time*,  Dee.  1899). 
Bence  It  seems  best  to  conclude  that  Mt  did  not  use  a  pre-exisUng 
genealogy  (see  Ouibaloot  or  Jesus  CuuaT  for  another  view :  yet 
cf.  alsotf.  64Sb). 

A  fresh  witness  for  1>*  haa  just  come  to  light  in  the  ancient 
basis  of  the  JHatogut  <tf  Timothy  and  Aquila  (Itself  of  the 
Bth  cent,  at  least).  This  basis  Is  carried  bacit  by  Its  editor,  F.  C. 
Conybeare,  to  the  Dial.  Jiuonit  tt  Papinei,  e.  186.  The  Christian 
cites  Mt's  genealogy,  and  gives  I>*  first  in  the  form,  'I(uii3 
ti l^v  Imd^y  <p  iiinicrtv$ttva  Hopio,  c£  4^  iytfini^ri  'lijovvf  6  Acv. 
X. ;  and  next  as  'Ituctift  M  iyiwiiatv  r.  'Iwffi)^  rbv  f&n|vTnwd- 
lUMy  MapuiMi  <t  h  iytrr^t^  iX.i  vibt  t.  ttoi.  These  passages 


*  SimUarly  the  enigmatic,  *  He  shall  be  called  a  Naxarene,' 
eeems  an  Implicit  reply  to  criticism.  The  Binging  at  Jesus  of 
the  epithet '  Nazarene  '—a  term  of  contempt  on  lofty  lips— really 
fhiflla  the  substance  of  'the  prophets'  as  a  whole,  touching 
Messiah's  humble  and  even  despised  lot  (e.g.  as  the  &ithml 
'Servant  of  Jehovah,'  Is  58'«). 

t  This  will  be  the  more  convincing  If  even  some  of  the  other 
anmerical  arrangements  which  Sir  J.  Hawlilns  suggests  as 
intended  by  Mt,  hold  good  (//ora  Sunopi.  181  IT.).  We  cannot 
however,  see  that  the  numl>er  of  the  '^formula'  verses,  7**  Hi 
IS"  19>  SC,  Is  intentional.  They  are  flir  apart,  and  no  attention 
U  drawn  to  their  number  anv  more  than  in  the  caaa  of  the 
nearring  fbrmula  In  Jg  i*-lS*'. 


seem  to  cast  light  on  the  real  origin  of  the  readings  unsupported 
by  our  oldest  Gr.  MSS  (for  the  evidence  In  full  see  art.  jESrb 
C'liHisT,  vol.  li.  p.  "They  are  in  fact  explanatory  plosse*.  such 

a»  the  Dialogue  presents  us  with  In  reply  to  the  hostile  gloss  of 
the  Jew.  'Iaxtti3  iytvyrfaty  r.  'loxr^,  rbv  av&pa  Mapiac,  c{ 
iytvyji$ii  'li)ffotft  o  Ae^.  X.,  itai  'Iwo'tt^  iyivvriatv  rov  *lif9ovv  rbv 
Xty.  X.,  ir<pi  virv  o  Ao-yov,  ^ijo-if.  iyevinjaiv  c«  rifi  M.  The 
Jews  glossed  roi'  avipa  M.  one  wav,  in  the  teeth  of  the  narrative ; 
the  Christians  glossed  it  another,  In  harmony  with  the  narrative. 
And  this  crept  into  some  MSS. 

SrpPLKSiKNTAL  XoTKP. — This  Dialogue  quotes  the  parable  of 
the  Husbandmen  in  trtenno  :  and  In  so  doing  shows  the  wsy  in 
which  material!*  derived  from  simiUr  sources  tendtxl  to  blend  In 
the  memory  of  ati  early  Chrl.stian.  The  case  is  the  more  instruc- 
tive that  the  writer  tins  just  quoted  Isaiah's  parahle-(rerm  of 
Jehovah's  vlneyarfl  (.V-),  to  which  the  Gospel  iiarable  was 
probably  meant' to  point  bacic :  and  we  see  how  Isaiah's  language 
alTects  the  form  ot  the  beginning  of  Christ's  parable.^  It  runs 
i^Koioiinatv  avTtp  Ttl\ov  KoX  nvpyov  k.  iiroitfatv  iv  airri^  AijyoF 
K.  viToXriyiov^  omitting  t^fiayttbv  wtpirOyiictv  and  changing  the  |>o- 
sition  of  ^rivbv  (Mt)  ur  uvoA^fiov  (Mk).  as  well  as  uniting  tlie  two 
— which  were  in  fact  both  integral— to  a  wine-press.  Here  the 
writer  quotes  ft-eelv,  but  Is  quite  possessed  by  his  sources,  of 
which  Mt  counts  for  most.  Thus  he  reproduces  almost  every 
syllable  and  letter  of  the  triple  tradition,  while  the  result  is  a 
wonderfliUy  eclectic  compositfun,  produced  not  mechanically,  but 
by  the  subtle  tricks  of  memory.  We  may  be  prepared,  then,  for 
the  recurrence  of  similar  phenomena  in  Mt. 

The  Kavyiim  papyrus  fragment  parallel'  to  Mt  W  *"; 
Mk  14^'  is  too  scanty  and  mutilated  to  justify  much  infer- 
ence. But  it  omits  a  verse  common^to  Mt  and  Mk ;  while  it 
combines  features  of  l)oth  (iy  ravrg  ttj  yvKri  with  Mt,  ra  wpifi, 
'lauTKOfin.,  Kai  *i  irarrcf  o[vk  iyitl,  dit  Koit[icv(f(],  with  Mk).  It 
may,  then,  represent  oral  tradition ;  but  more  likely  a  free 
memoHter  use  of  Mt  and  Mk  in  some  imuiaal  of  ceteebesia  or 
ediflcaUon  like  the  Oxyrhynchus  Logia. 

[icai  cy  rw  AiroA] 
kvftlv  wrauTfcK  ira[i^(«  «!*  Tavvi|] 
n|  KVKTt  tfKai^aAtfftfifffoi^at  Kara 
TO  ypa^y  iraTojw  toy  [wotfLtra  Koi  ra] 
irpoSara  SieurKoptriiT9riff[ayTat  tivoKTOf] 

trolv  Wti-  not  et  irai^ct  o[vK  ryw  Aryci] 
wp^ny  rpif  a]irap>n|[ffi|  ftcj 

Here  •xravrut  is  to  be  noted  as  pointing  to  a  series  of  detached 
sayings  rather  than  a  gospel. 

iii.  CONCLrsiONS.— On  the  whole,  then,  the 
following  results  emerge  as  the  most  probable. 
(1)  The  order  of  narration  common  to  the  latter 
parts  of  Mt  and  Mk  in  particular,  the  closeness  of 
which  is  made  tbe  more  striking  by  the  deviation 
of  tbeir  earlier  parts,  points  to  the  use  by  Mt  of 
the  Petrtoe  memoirs  written  by  Mk.  (2)  Con- 
versely, the  notable  deviation  of  Mt  and  Lk  in  the 
order  of  the  Discourses  and  Sayings  {Logia  element) 
common  to  them,  combined  with  their  textuiU 
variations,  goes  strongly  against  common  use  of  a 
Logia  document,  as  distinct  from  an  oral  Greek 
tradition  which  reached  them  in  detached  portions 
and  in  somewhat  different  forms.*  (3)  Tbe  Logia 
familiar  to  Mt,  who  had  long  taught  them  oate- 
chetically,— so  that  their  vocabulary  and  his  own 
were  virtually  one  and  the  same, — reflected  in 
epitome  the  whole  experience  of  church  life  in 
certain  Palestinian  apostolic  circles.  They  were 
rooted  in  the  memories  of  the  germinal  Christian 
society,  the  apostles  who  had  companied  with 
their  Master.  But  they  contained  also  echoes  of 
the  first  missionary  commission  as  repeated  for 
the  guidance  of  others  in  the  early  days  of  Pales- 
tinian evangelization ;  of  the  persecution  that  had 
been  their  lot  all  along ;  of  the  forms  in  which  the 
Master's  principles  of  fellowship  among  brethren 
took  actual  shape  as  the  life  became  more  organ- 
ized ;  and  not  least  of  the  terms  in  which  the 
polemic  against  their  religious  environment  of 
Pharisaic  Judaism  was  conducted  in  ever-grow- 
ing volume  and  detail.  That  is,  these  Logia,  far 
more  than  the  Lukan,  ate  memorials  Of  the  life  of 
the  Palestinian  Chnrch  as  well  as  of  its  Messiah. 
(4)  The  Matthsean  Xo^ta  have  as  their  nucleus 
the  common  apostolic  didactic  tradition,  which 
took  shape  in  the  early  Jerusalem  days  under  the 
lead  of  Peter — a  tradition  which  passed  into  Mk  in 

*  Lk  probably  had  in  his  '  spedal  soarce '  a  mixed  gospel 
embodying  the  Dolk  of  hla  Logi<m  element  sa  It  now  studs  in 
our  Lk. 
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Its  later  Fetrine  form.  At  some  stage  which  we 
cannot  now  trace  they  took  on  the  special  impress 
of  the  Apostle  Matthew,*  probably  in  a  ministry 
of  which  Galilee,  rather  than  Judaea,  was  the 
scene.  In  this  fonn  they  passed,  as  Jewish  unrest 
became  more  acute,  to  the  nei^bouring  parts  of 
Syria,  in  the  person  of  our  evangelist  among 
others,  still  receiving  fresh  elements  in  the  course 
of  oral  teaching.!  And  it  was  at  this  stage  that 
they  took  written  shape,  as  the  main  constituent 
in  the  mixed  gospel  composed  with  the  aid  of  the 
Marcan  memoirs  of  Peter.  The  freedom  with 
which  the  writer  has  accommodated  Mk's  narrative 
to  massed  Logian  discourses,  suggests  that  these 
discourses  already  existed  orally  much  in  this 
massed  form,  and  were  not  then  first  thrown  into 
it  by  Mt.  That  Mk  should  early  reach  S.  Syria 
is  the  more  probable  that  St.  Peter  was  evidently 
held  in  high  honour  there,  witness  the  special 
references  to  Peter  in  14"  16'»  16"  17^"  18«  ;  cf.  10^ 
^  FirH,  Simon  who  is  called  Peter.'  Indeed  it 
seems  likely  that  Peter  had  left  a  strong  oral 
tradition  behind  him  in  those  parts,  so  that  Mt 
knew  the  substance  of  Mk  before  it  came  into 
his  hands.  This  may  help  to  explain  certain 
phenomena  in  his  use  of  it.  (6)  The  fact  that 
the  Matthsean  cycle  of  Logia  was  taken  up  into 
our  Mt,  gave  it  its  distinctive  status  and  accept- 
ance ;  and  the  actual  facts  of  .its  origin  were  soon 
forgotten — ^probably  never  known  outside  a  narrow 
circle.  Thus  the  Indirect  sense  in  which  Matthew 
was  its  author  and  guarantor  dropped  out  of  tradi- 
tion, and  Papias  could  simply  take  for  granted  that 
the  Gospel  /c«t4  VlaeSaior  was  from  the  apostle's 
pen.  (6)  The  actual  conditions  giving  its  author 
the  stimulus  to  compose  his  artistic  and  reflective 
Gospel,  must  be  gauged  from  the  perspective  in 
which  he  places  the  central  Figure.  He  is  set 
forth  as  the  full  blossoming  of  Israel's  prophetic 
ideal  of  the  King  ruling  in  righteousness,  and  in 
wondrous  gentleness  too.  The  picture  is  the  im- 
plicit corrective  of  the  false  Messianic  ideal  which 
had  made  the  nation  as  a  whole  reject  Jesus,  and 
had  already  led  it  yet  further  astray  in  the  path 
of  earthly  force.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
urgency  of  the  warnings  against  going  after  false 
Messiahs  on  the  felt  approach  of  the  great  national 
cri!ii.s  (conceived  on  the  lines  of  Daniel's  prophecy 
of  Jerusalem's  last  trial  and  in  terms  of  current 
apocalyptic  based  thereon),  points  to  the  actual 
crisis  of  68-70  as  to  the  specific  occasion  which  gave 
it  birth.  It  is  an  appeal  to  waverers  of  all  sorts 
to  trust  the  true  King,  whose  reign  is  of  heaven, 
and  depends  on  tlie  action  of  God,  not  of  men ; 
and  not  to  become  involved  in  the  current  of  the 
false  national  ideal.  It  is  meant  to  do  the  same 
work  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  only  in  another 
fashion  and  at  a  rather  later  date.  And,  like  it, 
it  is  at  once  apologetic  and  polemical :  it  is  a  dis- 
suasive in  the  form  of  a  positive  presentation. 
Jesus  is  God's  Messiah  in  spite  of  all  superficial 
appearances,  and  that  by  realizing  the  essence  of 
Moses  and  the  I'rophets.  It  is  hard  to  see  which 
of  the  alternative  dates,  shortly  before  or  after 
A.u.  70,  makes  the  Gospel  the  more  pertinent  as 
a  book  for  the  times — and  so  satisfies  the  law  of 
all  early  Christian  writings.  On  the  whole,  Mt  24 
adheres  so  closely  to  Mk's  standpoint,  in  contrast 
to  Luke's  modilications  and  omissions,  after  70 — 
notably  in  counsels  practical  before  70,  but  not 
after  {e.g.  "•>■  »>,  esp.  /xi**  (ro/S/Sdrv,  "8)— that  c. 
68-09  seems  the  best  date. 

*  similarly,  the  Epistle  of  tTames  echoes  In  its  own  way  not  a 
few  of  the  precepts  of  the  preat  Sennon.  esp,  those  on  Swearing: 
(otherwise  peculiar  to  .Nit)  and  on  (Jensoriousness  towards 
brethren  (=  towards  '  Law,'  4",  perhaps  that  of  Mt      Lk  0"). 

t  This  lilQd  of  expansive  and  exi>lanator}'  aetlvity  of  the 
Christian  'seribo  instnioted  in  the  kinf^om  of  heareb*  seems 
'*ken  for  erante  I  in       :  cf.       for  the  catecbist. 


In  34>**»  iv  Toiru  ayitf  follows  Dn's  forecast  of  Temple-dasecrA- 
tlon  and  not  the  acts  of  70.  Some,  however,  doubt  whether  Mt 
2SU  can  have  been  written  before  70,  since  It  Implies  use  of  the 
triune  baptismal  name.  But,  if  a  similar  clause  be  an  original 
part  of  Didaehi  7,  its  evidence  may  be  cited.  For  the  work  as 
a  whole,  and  not  the 'Two  Ways'  only,  seems  to  bo  implied  by 
the  Christian  interpolation  In  Awen«io  Itaicr,  which  perhaps  Iklfs 
before  Nero's  death  (i.e.  c.  68-6S).  Hence  there  Is  nothing  de- 
cisive against  c.  68-«9  a.d.  ;  while  the  statement  in  27',  '  that 
field  Is  called  the  Field  of  Blood  until  this  day,'  and  casual 
references  to  '  the  holy  city '  and  the  temple-worship,  are  more 
natural  at  that  date  than  after  the  utter  ruin  and  change  of  70, 
8o  with  the  reference  to  'going  over  the  cities  of  Israel.'  IM». 
Perhaps,  then,  22».  »  are  addlUoDS  after  70 :  contrast  Lk  14'>. 

(7)  The  evangelist  writes,  however,  with  a  sort  of 
detachment  hard  to  imagine  in  one  living  in  Palestine 
about  70.  Thus  it  is  best,  and  most  in  keeping  with 
the  Greek  form  and  with  internal  evidence,  to  locate 
him  in  S.  Syria,  say  Phoenicia  (4"»  IS^i*  alongside 
Mk  1»  1^;  cf.  Ac  11»  15»).  That  the  author  was  a 
Jew,  is  clear  from  the  text  and  manner  of  his  special 
OT  quotations,  which  so  colour  his  work.  But  his 
was  a  spiritual  Israel,  new  while  old,  inclusive 
not  exclusive,  conceived  on  prophetic  lines  after 
the  manner  of  Peter  and  the  Apocalypse  of  John — 
with  the  latter  of  which  its  affinities  are  most 
marked.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  really  the  Christ, 
since  in  His  person,  teaching,  work,  and  even  liis 
tragic  end,  all  has  been  as  prophecy  had  inti- 
mated. While  as  to  the  scope  of  Messiah's 
Ecclesia,  the  elect  Israel,  it  was  but  a  little  thing 
that  God  should  through  Him  raise  up  Jacob :  the 
nations,  too,  were  to  be  His  inheritance,  by  the 
incorporation  into  the  Kingdom  of  all  who  were  of 
faith  [cf.  KUbel  (as  below).  Introductory  Remarks, 
trans,  in  Bibl.  World,  i.  194  ft.,  263  fl.]. 

(8)  AUtheoriesof  Mt  must  be  both  problematic  and 
complex.  Zabn's  theory  of  an '  apologetic '  Aramaic  * 
Gospel  by  the  Apostle  Matthew,  c.  62  a.d.,  turned 
into  Greek,  c.  85,  is  too  simple  for  the  phenomena. 
The  prevalent  'two  document'  hypothesis,  with 
the  use  of  special  oral  traditions,  comes  far  nearer 
the  truth.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
second  or  Logian  document  is  needed  to  account  for 
Mt's  divergences  from  Mk  ;  and  whether  the  differ- 
ences as  well  as  similarities  of  the  Logian  element 
in  Mt  and  Lk  are  not  best  explained  by  a  common 
Gr.  Logian  type  of  catechesist  behind  both.  In 
favour  of  such  a  '  one  document '  hypothesis  may  be 
alleged  the  Logian  quotations  in  the  Didaehi,  per- 
haps also  in  the  first  Ep.  of  Clement  and  the  Oxy- 
rhynchan  fragment,  as  seemmg  to  reflect  local  cate- 
chesis  rather  than  either  Mt  or  Lk.  It  would  be  some 
time  before  a  written  gospel  superseded  traditional 
local  usage  as  the  prime  factor  in  forming  the 
Logian  equipment  of  Christians.  It  is  in  Ignatius, 
then,  that  we  seem  first  to  have  good  evidence  of 
Mt  as  an  influence  at  work  {e.g.  ad  Eph.  19^).  But 
not  even  then  did  oral  tradition  cease  to  operate. 
To  its  reaction  on  the  written  text  we  owe  in  large 
part  early  secondary  readings,  such  as  those  mis- 
named '  Western '  :  and  from  it,  especially  in  its 
later  stages,  come  those  Logia  known  as  Agrapha. 

LiTKRATCKE.Arhe  following  alms  at  Indicating  onlv  the  more 
reprejentatlve  works  of  earlier  times,  with  a  rather  "fuller  cita- 
tion of  those  since  1^. 

Text.— In  cheeking  the  witness  of  the  MSS  and  V8S,  we  have, 
bfsldes  the  fragtnents  of  Tatian's />ta;M««ro»  (in  Hanilvn  Hill, 
The  Earliest  IJUofChngt.  pp.  838-877),  which  are  common  to 
the  four  Gospels,  a  special  aid  in  the  8rd  cent,  papyrus  of 
Mt  li-S"  (Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Oxyrhyneli/iu  Pajiyri,  i.  pu.  4-7). 
This  supports  not  only  the  usual  reading  in  1",  but  also  tho 
'  Neutral '  type  of  text  resting  on  hB. 


*  We  can  merely  note  tho  weighty  witness  of  Dalman  (Di» 
Vt'ortt  .Jetnt,  lfS9S)  against  the  directly  Aramaic  antecedents  of 
our  Gospel-inaterlal.  The  Hebraisms  of  our  Gospels  he  traces 
chletly  to  LXX  influence  on  their  writers. 

t  The  absence  of  all  historical  trace  of  such  a  revered  writing 
as  an  Ur-MatthdUB  wonld  have  been,  is  rendered  doubly  Inex- 
plicable if  it  be  granted  that  it  was  ever  current  in  Greek. 
Here  is  the  one  strong  point  of  Zahn's  theory  over  against  tha 
two  document  *  theory  of  Weiss  and  others. 
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ORir.iNAL  LANonAOK.— There  l8  i  special  treatise  by  61a, 
JHe  Onginaltpraeht  de»  Mt,  Paderboro,  1S8T.  But  the  most 
■DthoritatlTe  dbcDStlon  in  relattoo  to  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Semitic  basis  of  the  Synoptics  Is  that  In  Dalman,  Die  Wort* 
Je»u,  Bd.  I.,  LelpzlK,  IWS.  There,  u  also  in  Zahn's  ^nleUung 
in  d.  XT,  Bd.  il.,  iriU  be  found  the  eulier  history  of  the  snbjeot. 

RsiATioM  TO  THE  GospEi.  OP  THB  HsBBKws.— Hllgeufhld,  2fT 
extra  Canon,  reeeptunif,  1 884 ;  Nioholson,  Ootpel  according  to 
Ihf  /febreKeilSM);  Handmann,  ffebrderevangelivm  (1888),  in 
TC  V.  S  (with  good  OeeohieAte  <t»r  JCriUt);  Reseh^grapha 
(T-sgi,  In  Tffv.  4,  p.  882ir. ;  Zahn,  Oeseh.  dee  NT  Kanme,  ii. 
<M-i  IT. ;  Hamack,  Ckronologie.  Bd.  i.  626  If.  Hllgenfeld's  thesis, 
^hat  in  the  original  Nazarene  Heb.  JEv.  [-the  Heb.  Matt.,  i.e.  Pa- 
plas'  LogM  is  to  be  sought  the  Archimedean  iiolnt  of  the  whole 
Gospel  problem,  has  met  with  little  support  (yet  see  McGlifert's 
note  on  Enseblus,  III.  2T).  It  is  hurgely  another  case  ottgnotum 
per  ignotiu*.  Thus  Nicholson  fidls  back  on  the  nther  effete 
view  that  Mt  wrote  both  in  Oreek  and  Hebrew  (-the  Beb.  SB.). 
Handmann  and  Kosob  agree  in  denying  the  identity  of  the  Beo. 
Et.  with  the  supposed  Hebrew  M<M.  The  former  makes  It  a 
second  sonrce  of  our  Synoptics,  alongside  '  Ur-Markus,'  and 
perhaps  even  what  Fapias  meant  by  the  Logia;  the  latter 
emphasizes  Its  apoorypbal  features  (even  In  Its  original  form), 
and  makes  it  dependent  on  our  matlheiui.   Hamack,  here  In 

firinclple  agreeing  with  Zahn,  takes  a  middle  position,  making 
originally  a  sort  of  cousin  of  our  Matt.,  each  being  an  enlarged 
edition  of  the  Matthiean  Loaia.  Only  Hamack  difhrs  from 
Zahn  in  making  both  recennons  of  abont  the  same  date  (not 
lonfr  after  TO).  Finally,  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  in  Btpoe.  6th 
Ser.  r.  (18»7)  194-200,  discusses  three  of  the  fragments  of  the 
B»h.  Ev.  In  sDch  a  way  as  to  traverse  the  main  conclusion  of 
the»e  two  scholars. 

ComisKTAKiss.— i\»<ri««o  and  ifediveval :  Orlgen  (In  Greek 
for  18»i-22»,  In  Latin  to  27),  Chrysostom  (91  Bomiliee,  ed. 
Field.  3  vols.  1889),  Hilary  of  Pottiers  (ed.  OberthilrLtom.  vll.), 
Jerome,  Aognstine  (on  parts),  Bede,  Theophylact,  Eutbvmlus 
Zlgabenns  (ed.  C.  F.  Matthiel,  1792,  a  valuable  work),  Thomas 
Aquinas.  To  these  may  be  added  Cramer's  Catena  grac. 
patrtim  in  ST,  tom.  1. 1844. 

RffvrmaUon  and  Poet-Beformation. — Erasmus,  Lnther, 
Calvin,  Beza;  the  Soman  Catholics  Maldonatus  (1696;  Eng. 
tr.  Hodges,  1894),  Jansen  and  Cornelius  a  Laplde;  Grotlus, 
Caloviun,  Hammond,  le  Clero,  Olearius  (1718),  J.  C.  Wolf  ((Tura 
PMlolog.  et  Orit.  1788),  Bengel,  J.  J.  Wetsteln  (NT  arac.  17S1), 
H.  E.  Ct.  Paulus  (1800),  Campbell  (1807»),  Kulnoel,  Fritzsche 
( 1S26),  Bland  (Cambridge,  1828),  Olshausen,  Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Ae  Wette,  Ewald,  Meyer,  Alford,  Patrltlus  (E.C.),  Bleek,  Mori- 
son,  M'Clellan,  Kefl,  Lange,  Schaff  and  BIddle,  Sehanz  (B.C., 
1879),  Nicholson,  Knabenbauor  (K.C.),  Nosgen  (18S«,  1897»), 
BroaduB  (Phllad.  1887),  Holtzraann  (Ilnndkom.  1SS9,  189-2»), 
Kubel  (Etreg.-Bom.  Battdb.  1889),  Meyer- Weiss  (1S90",  1899"), 
Maclaren  (1892),  A.  B.  Bruce  (Eepoe.  Greek  Tent.  vol.  1.). 

I  LI.IJ8TKAT10H8.— Hebrew  and  Talmudic  parallels  are  collected 
chiefly  In  the  Bora  Beb.  et  Talm.  of  Ughtfoot  and  8ch6ttgen, 
and  in  (?erh.  Meuschen,  NTece  Talmude  et  anllquit.  Xhrao- 
rum  ilimtr.  1786 ;  Weber's  Jud.  TheologiexaA  Dalman's  Worie 
Jem  &\m  contribute  thereto.  In  the  enormous  accumulation  of 
Greek  parallels  to  word  or  phrase,  the  following  have  done  good 
service:  Price.  Comm.  in  Varioe  NT  lAbroe  (1660);  Baphel, 
Annot.  Philotog.  in  NTe»  Xenophonte,  Polybio,  Arriano  et 
BerodoloiXiH^i) ;  Eisner,  Obaere.  eaarcein  NTUbro»(yM) ; 
3.  AlbertI,  Obeerv.  PMlolog.  in  Saoroa  NT  Librae  (1725), 
Palairet  (French  pastor  In  London,  1752) ;  Kypke  (176S) ;  Krebs 
(esp.  from  Josephus,  1756),  and  Loesner  (esp.  from  Phllo,  1777) ; 
Campbell,  Dimertattone,  178S;  Grinfleld,  SckoUa  BellenlMca 
in  .V2'(181S) ;  and  Field,  Olium  Norvicenee,  Pare  lll.«  (1899). 
DisoossiossorrSpiioiALSKCTiONS.— Lutteroth,  Eeeai d'inter- 

/yrfiation  de  quetquee  partite  de  rEnangtle  eelon  S.  Matt., 
et>4-76.  NatiTity:  Bosch,  Kindheitterangelium,  TV  x.  5 
(where  ftirther  references  will  be  found).  Sermon  on  the 
Mount:  Trench  (1M4),  Tholuck  (translation,  1S«9»),  H.  Weiss 
(Frclbuig,  1898).  The  Lord'e  Prayer :  (;hase,  Lord'e  Prayer 
in  the  Xarly  <7hurvh  (Camb.  Texts  and  Studies,  1.  8,  1891). 
Parable'. ■  Trench,  Araot,  Bruce  Parllboli^s  Teaching  <if 
Cliriet  (18S9»),  and  .Ifillcher  GleiehnUreden  Jem  (1888,  1899», 
review  In  Erpoe.  TimeJi,  Sept.  1899,  and  in  JTS,  Jan.  1900). 
EtchatologicallHeeouriie:  Hoelemann,  J*ft«i»<i«W««  (Leipzig, 
1<W),  l.i9-186;  cf.  Welffenbach,  Der  WleilerkunftagedanJee 
JfKii.  {Leipzig,  1S73);  Schwartzkopff,  Die  Weieeagungen  Jeeu 
C/irUli  (IS96,  Eng.  tr.  IS97). 

Oawiix,  Cn*HAnTERiaTii!»,  Stsoptic  RELATinss.— nilfrenfeld. 
ZII'TA  Ix.  a(18ff..  8ti«ir,;  Scholton,  Daadlteste  EmngeUum  (Kl- 
berfeld,  18(19),  valuable  fi>r  data;  Kenan,  Leu  ErayigileK  (1877); 
!>i-hanz,-.Matt.  u.Lukas,'  7"* (J.lSS'i.np. 617.^60; Massebleau,  Aj-ii- 
mmdencitatlontdel'ancien  Tent.dnnerEvang.nelonS.lIatt., 
V:\r\f',  1  -^s.'i ;  T)i.  Naville,  Kami  etir  Vivang.  eelon  S.  Matt.,  Lan- 
?atine,  1898;  A.  KevlUe,  ,/t  ftite  de  Nazareth,  lh97;  lloehrich,  /.rt 
( '>>,ij)oeitiort(iett  Eeanffiiei,,  Paris,  1897;  Bruce,  With  Open  Face 
(l-iHl),  pp.  1-24;  F.  P.  Bndhara,  St.  Mark's  Im/ehfedjiete  to  .*>>. 
.)A(«,(lS9");SlrJ.C.ll8HV:ins,  Ifora  .■>v;»in<ica(lS99);DalmBn, 
/Mf  rorfa  ,/i'jr«  (1898) ;  P.  Wernle.  Die  Si/nopt.  Frage  (IH99). 
Al'o  the  Introductions  of  llllgenfeld,  Uavldson,  Bleek-Mangold, 
Wcftcott,  Salmon,  Wclsa  (also  Life  of  C/irlut,  trans.,  I.  26ff., 
Kff.).  Iloltzmann,  Jflltcher,  Godet  (part  on  Matt.,  1898),  Zahn; 
a*  well  as  articles  In  Bible  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopirdlas. 

Supposed  Soitroes. — Welffenbach.  Die  Papiae/ragmente, 
1878:  also  Jacobsen  and  Llpslus  In  JPTh  for  ISS.'i,  pp.  167-176; 
see.  ftirtber,  ap.  Zahn,  Einleiliiiia.  Brt.  ii. ;  Kewn.  .Aaraphn 
(1S''9),  and  Aue'ercanonieche  Piirallellertf  (1^9!(-W).  in  Tl' 
w.  4.  X.  1,  2  ;  and  Itopes.  Die  .^^prFrche  J*'iru  la  orltii'.'il  ^tiftinir  uf 
Eesch's  material),  TTxlv.  2  (1S96).      J.  V.  B.iKTLKT. 

vol..  III. — 20 


MATTHIAS  (MotWos  [Tisch.  Treg.  "VVU  MoflWos], 
abbreviated  from  MarraSfat,  the  Gr.  form  of  "','7"?° 
'  gift  of  J" ' ;  cf .  the  name  Theodoma) . — The  disciple 
selected  along  with  Baisabbas,  after  the  Ascension, 
from  those  followers  of  Christ  who  were  deemed 
qualified  for  appointment  to  the  apostleship  vacant 
through  the  death  of  Judas  (Ac  1"-*) .  The  pro- 
cedure was  adopted  on  the  initiative  of  St.  Peter, 
who  applied  Ps  109*  to  the  circumstances ;  and  the 
selection  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the 
assembled  Christian  brotherhoo(L»  The  general 
qualification  required  was  to  have  'companied 
with  us  (the  apostles)  all  the  time  that  the  Lo^. 
Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  us/  Barsabbas  and 
Matthias  had  also,  presumably,  special  graces  of 
character  and  gifts  of  teaching  and  administration. 
After  prayer,  addressed  probably  to  Christ,  t  and  a 
solemn  appeal  to  the  lot,f  Matthias  was  elected. 

This  is  the  sole  instance  of  the  lot  being  em- 
ployed in  the  history  of  the  Ajxjstolio  Church,  and 
it  occurs  significantly  between  the  Ascension  and 
Pentecost,  when  the  disciples  were  '  orphans  '  ( Jn 
141').  stier  (Words  of  the  Apotttes,  inloe.)  regards 
this  election  as  premature  and  imwarranted,  the 
outcome  of  St.  Peter's  ofBcious  impetuosity.  '  The 
lot  fell :  not  the  Lord  chose.'  He  holds  that  St. 
Paul  was  the  true  successor  of  Judas,  chosen,  like 
the  other  apostles,  by  the  Lord  Himself.  It  may 
be  granted  tliat  the  appointment  of  Matthias 
stands  on  a  somewhat  lower  level  than  that  of  the 
original  Twelve  and  of  St.  Paul ;  but,  in  tlie 
absence  of  any  direction  to  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
cedure was  a  le^timate  exercise  of  human  wisdom 
in  dependence  upon  divine  guidance ;  and  St. 
Luke,  the  '  beloved '  friend  of  St.  Paul,  appears  to 
endorse  the  election  (representing,  doubtless,  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Apostolic  Church)  ;  for 
after  speaking  of  the  eleven  apostles  (Ac  1^)  he 
refers  (Ac  6*)  to  the  '  Twelve.'  § 

The  historical  character  of  Matthias'  election 
has  been  Impugned  by  Zeller  {A<^»  of  Apost.,  Eng. 
tr.  i.  168)  on  account  of  (1)  the  assumption  that 
the  apostles  remained  in  Jerusalem ;  (2)  the  close 
connexion  of  the  narrative  witli  Pentecost.  But 
the  departure  of  the  apostles  to  Galilee  after  the 
Resurrection  did  not  preclude  their  early  return 
to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  second  objection  can  have 
weight  only  with  those  who  reject  entirely  the 
supernatural  in  primitive  Church  history. 

According  to  Eus.  {HE  1.  12,  ii.  1)  and  Epiphan. 
{Hcer.  i.  22),  Matthias  was  one  of  the  'Seventy' 
(Lk  101). II   Hilgenfeld  identifies  him  with  Matha- 

*  So  Beng.,  Stier,  Mey.,  Alf ,  Baumg.,  etc.  on  the  ground  that 
the  subj.  In  v.»*  must  be  the  same  as  In  vv.".  *>.  Some  (Mosh. 
Ham.  Jacobson,  etc.),  assign  the  selection  to  the  apostles, 
taking  the  subJ.  from  v.". 

t  So  Beng.,  01s.,  Baumg.,  Alf.,  Words.,  Hows.,  and  most  com- 
mentators, on  the  ground  that  the  choice  of  apostles  Is  always 
referred  to  Christ  (Lk  6"  J  n  6"  15",  Acl»),  the  same  Greek  woi-d 
being  used.  Meyer,  Holtz.,  Zflck.  refer  1»  to  God  ( Ac  4»  irtf). 

i^he  lot,  presumably,  would  be  taken  In  the  usual  way,  the 
names  of  th^  two  men  Ming  written  on  tablets,  and  shaken  In  a 
ves{*el,  and  he  whose  tahlet  first  leajit  out  belnfi-  regarded  as 
divinely  designated  (Lv  m,  Nu  26",  Pr  lO").  So  late  as  17SI 
the  Moravians  decided  by  lot  the  question  whether  they  .should 
retain  their  own  organization,  or  be  Incorporated  with  the 
Lutherans  (Gloag,  in  It.c).  Wesley  also  had  a  predilection  for 
sortilege  (Southey,  f.iff  of  Wehley,  I.  186,  187).  Mosh.(rofn»». 
Stpc.  1. 14) and  others  ((ragnelus, doubtfully,  Salmeron) maintain, 
chiefly  on  the  pround  of  tiinKav  Instead  of  S^aKov  in  v.",  that  the 
election  wa.-^  by  ballot.  Hut  this  view  harmonizes  neither  with 
Jewish  usnije  nor  with  the  context  ('show  of  these  two  the  one 
whom  Thou  hs.'it  chosen  ' ) ;  and  wbUo  avrot?  In  v.**  la  the  correct 
reading,  the  rendering  '  for  them  '  la  leidtimate. 

S  The  oblcction  of  Stier,  that  St.  Luke  here  avoids  the  ex- 
pression *  Twelve  Apotttle*,'  is  hypercritical. 

?  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  ancient  Syriac  translation  of  Eus. 
substitutes  Tolmai  and  the  ancient  Armenian  version  Bftr 
tolntai  (Bartholomew)  for  Sfatthiae  (when  referring  to  him  as 
one  of  tlie  Seventv),  embodying  probably  a  very  early  local 
tradition  that  Matthias  bfire  this  additional  name.  See  Nestle 
in  F.-rpriK.  Time).,       Sr.s  (Sent,  This  Toltnal  or  linrtlio'.o- 

iiiew  rnny  hnve  Iteen  a  i)r()thiT  or  other  relnllvf  of  Rarltioloiiiew 
llie -Vpos'lle.  to  avuiil  confusion  with  wiium  tlie  other  name 
Matthias  would  commonly  be  used.    Or  perhaps  this  Syrlao 
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MATTITHIAH 


MAUZZIM 


nael,  owing  to  the  two  names  having  nearly  the 
same  meaning.  •  A  tradition  preserved  bv  Niceph. 
Call.  (HE  iL  40)  represento  Matthias  as  labouring 
in  Ethiopia ;  and  in  the  apocryphal  AOs  of  Andrew 
and  Matthia*  +  (assigned  to  the  '2nd  cent. ),  Matthias 
evangelizes  the  Ethiopian  man-eaters,  from  whom 
he  is  delivered  by  St.  Andrew.  See  ANDEBW. 
Another  ancient  tradition  assigns  to  Matthias 
Jerusalem  as  scene  of  ministry  and  place  of  bunaJ 
(Pseudo-Hipp,  in  Combesis,  Atict.  Nov.). 

The  Gnoaticisra  of  Basilides,  or  of  his  followers, 
was  professedly  based  on  the  irapat6a€u  of  Matthias, 
which  the  BasUidians  held  to  embody  instruction 
secretly  received  by  Matthias  from  our  Lord  (FhUo- 
tophmimena,  vu.  20).  This  work  U  probably  iden- 
tical  with  a  Gospel  of  Matthias  referred  to  by 
Origen  (Horn,  in  Lue.  i.)  and  by  Eus.  {SE  m.  25), 
who  includes  it  among  spurious  works  cited  oy 
heretics  under  names  of  the  apostles.; 

Ltoatois.— TheoommenUriMon  Actt  quoted  »bove:  l'Mn«i 
A voer.  A  pot. ;  Seufert,  ZwH/apaM. ;  Bp.  Bevendu  e,  H  "^"^-o^- 
itow.  Mam.  i. ;  Cmgreg  Mag-  xxvi. ;  J.  Cochrane  DifieuU 
TtxU^aa  M.tth6»  el  -ction  M 

MATTITHIAH  (n:^inc,).-l.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Nebo  who  had  married  a  forei^  ^i^' ^"^^zT 
(B  eoAwSui,  A  MoWoWos,  called  m  1  Es  »".■"'• 
tlas).  2.  A  Korahite  Levite  who  had  'the  set 
office  over  the  things  that  were  baked  m  pans, 
1  Ch  9"  (LXX  MoTToWoi).  8.  A  Levite  of  the 
iruad  of  Jeduthnn,  who  ministered  before  the  ark 
Idth  harps.  etc.'lCh  IS^"  25^."  (">  ^.^"^ 
the  Heb.  form  U  v^y^iK ;  B  has  in  the  first  two 
respectively  'iMMafatf.d,  Mrrraeu,,  and  m  the  last 
two  MoTTo^iot ;  A  has  in  the  first  three  Morro»tot, 
and  in  the  last  Mot«M.  *•  An  Asaphite  Le^*^ 
1  Ch  l«»  ( MoTTo^JoO.  B.  One  of  those  who  stood  at 
Ezra's  right  hand  at  the  reading  of  the  law,  Noh  8* 
(MarroOla.),  called  in  1  Es  9«  "***^''Jf*'sj.LBiE. 


MATTOCK  (njt-UB,  BpArow,  1 8  Iff;^  TSO,  iporpov. 
Is  7» ;  Ai»b.  «a"irtf,  apickaxe).— The  pickaxe  used 


short  broad  one,  like  a  small  axe,  for  entting 
roots.  In  ploughing,  the  plough  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  one  or  two  men  with  pickaxes,  breaking 


the  large  clods  of  earth  turned  up  by  the  ploosh- 
ahaie,  or  digging  np  the  gioond  wbub  oamiot  M 


u'wiL  ba  muxB. 


in  Syria  is  of  diiferent  shapes,  but  the  most  oommon 
has  a  long  am  for  breaking  np  the  gronnd,  and  a 
tnditioii  orlgliiated  In  a  oonfu«lon  oocsstoned  bjr  »  pni^bl; 
early  sntldpsUon  of  the  double  Utter  IdenttllMtion  (1)  o* 
Bartholomw  with  N»th»n«el,  and  (J)  ol  NattanMl  with 
MalthUs-s  oontuslon  which  might  laMi  to  HatthiM  baliw 
IdentUIed  with  a  Bartholomew.  ...»        .  . 

•  John  Ughtfoot  had  previously  (Com.  on  Ac,  ia  Ice.}  rwardea 
this  identilfoation  a*  tenable,  but  preferred  on  the  whole  to 
Identify  Nathanael  with  the  Apoetle  Bartholomew. 

t  So  the  oldeit  MS,  which  Tinh.  tollowe ;  eome  later  MSS 
Biilielltiite  Matthew  for  Uatthiai.    Ltpsius,  however  {Avoer. 
Apo».  Hi.  458),  regards  theee  Ethiopian  traditions  as  really  re- 
ferring to  Matthew.  .  .  _ 
1  Some  tnurmente  of  the  rmpmUrut  are  preeerred  by  Clem. 

!  .  t.[_u  ^1  •.^..A  .  •  nn%an  fhA  naiirhrmiir  Of 


Alex.,  and  indicate  a  high  moral  tone  :  '  When  the  newhbour  of 
an  elect  peraon  falls  Into  «in,  the  elect  one  »in»  himeelf"  (Strom, 
vil.  1s)l  ■  We  muat  contend  with  the  fleeh,  and  in  our  treatr 
ment  of  it  yield  nothing  In  the  way  of  wantonneee  to  its  crav- 
ing'  (ift.  UL  4)i  The  reference  in  the  Pktto*. ,  however,  indicates 
that  the  work  oountenanoad  Onostlo  ■peoulatlooi. 


KiaZrl*  oa 


reached  by  the  plough.  The  hoe  (Arab,  miirafat) 
is  also  used  both  for  digging  and  for  filling  basketa 
with  earth  for  removal.  The  shovel  {rufshorimr- 
fdsha)  is  sometimes  used.   The  BVm  of  1 8  13"  !■ 

the  same  as  the  Anb.  Version.   

W.  Cabsiwiw. 
MAUL.  — In  Pr  26"  the  Arab.  Version  givee 
mikmdat  for  maul  (r»).  It  is  a  stick  for  strikmg 
a  person  on  the  head  as  a  mark  of  disgrace,  but 
it  may  also  mean  a  club.  Clubs  are  always  earned 
by  the  shepherds  of  Lebanon,  slung  from  the  wrist 
by  a  thong  or  cord.  The  head  of  the  oinb  is  round 
and  heavy,  and  is  sometimes  studded  with  iron 
spikes.  The  common  name  for  it  in  Lebanon  ia 
daMU;  in  Egypt,  naMa.  In  Jer  61*  the  Heb. 
rw  is  tr.  in  BV  'battle-axe,'  and  in  the  marg. 
'mauL'  In  the  Arab.  V8  it  is/o'*,  an  axe,  not 
very  unlike  pc  in  sound.  W.  Cabslaw. 

MAUZZIM,^The  text  of  the  AV  «f  Dn  11"  con- 
tains the  title  'the  God  of  forces' :  the  marg.  has 
'  Heb.  Mawszim,  or  Gods  protectors'  The  mim 
Heb.  word omjw oocnrs in  the b^^nning of  thenezt 
I  verse.  Our  marg.  note  may  be  tn«ed  to  Theo- 
I  dotion's  rendering,  tfeir  /KM^eir,  whlah,  howerer, 
he  does  not  repeat  in  The  Vnlg.  to  vmn  oon- 
sisfent :  '  Deum  antem  Maodm  .  .  .  et  faeiet  nt 
muniat  Maorim.'  The  LXX  has  no  trace  of  thia 
inclination  to  find  a  proper  name  here :  in  t."  the 
presoit  reading  is  iS*^  Urxvfi,  and  in  t.» 
bvimir ;  bat  Jerome,  in  his  Commentary  on  DameU 
Btatos  that  iU  rendering  in  v."  was  dswn*  fortius- 
mwn  [Ifl  Iftni,  a  corruption  of  ««4r  tj,  Aqnila  faM 
taxi-'-  The  Rhemish  Version  follows  the 
r  .  <  But  he  shall  worship  iiie  god  Maoxim. . . . 
AnJ*  he  shall  do  this  to  fortify  Maozim,'  etc. 
Luther's  Bible  to  nnder  the  same  influence, '  eeinea 
Gott  Mtturim  . . .  stfaken  M»u«lm,'  as  is  also  the 
Authorized  Dutoh  Version,  but  not  quite  to  the 
same  extent,  '  den  god  MaUzzim  .  .  .  vastigfaeden 
der  storkton.'  The  Pesh.  has  'strong  god  ,  .  . 
strong  fortress.'  .  i 

It  w  now  universally  agreed  that  Mavteun  i» 
not  a  proper  name.  Hitzig  proposed  to  divide  the 
word  into  two,  reading  d;  ii;^  (which  at  Is  23*  is 
the  designation  of  Tyre),  and  taking  d;  ijnj  gTB  to 
be  Melkart,  the  god  of  Tyre.  But  this  seems 
unnecessary.  'The  god  of  fortresses,  v.»  and 
'  the  strongest  fortresses,'  v.»,  of  our  KV  are  an 
adequate  rendering.  The  only  remaining  dispute 
is  as  to  who  was  meant  by  '  the  god  of  fortresses. 
Livy  (xlL  20)  states  that  Antiochus  Epiphanee— 
whose  deeds  Daniel  here  depicts— began  to  build 
a  splendid  temple  at  Antioch  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinns.   Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  this 
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is  '  the  god  of  fortresses.'  Again,  2  Mao  6' 
informs  as  that  he  re-dedicated  the  temple  at 
Jemvilem  to  Japiter  Olympius.    And  this  has 

fiven  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  the  Olympian 
upiter  is  the  one  referred  to.  With  equal  reason 
might  the  same  verse  induce  us  to  fix  on  Jupiter 
Hospitalis.  A  jret  more  doubtful  conjecture  is 
that  Mars  was  intended.  And,  on  all  grounds, 
Layi><-d'8  suggestion  must  be  put  aside.  He  was 
inclined  towards  the  Assyrian  Venus,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  '  standing  erect  on  a  lion,  and  crowncKi 
with  a  tower  or  mural  coronet.'  Perhaps  the 
choice,  if  a  clioice  must  he  made,  lies  between 
Jupiter  Ca]>itolinus  and  Zeis  noXtcift,  'the guardian 
of  the  city,'  the  family  cod  of  the  ^leucids, 
to  whom  there  was  an  altar  on  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens,  whose  claims  are  strenuously  main- 
tained by  G.  Hoffinann  and  Behrmann.  In  point 
of  fact  the  evidence  is  not  snfficient  to  justify  a 
decision. 

As  curiosities  of  exegesis  may  be  mentioned  the 
view  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  others,  that  the 
Mautzim  of  Dn  11*>  are  protectors  or  guardians, 
the  verse  being  a  prediction  that  the  doctrine  of 
guardian  angels  should  be  introduced  by  the 
Boman  Antichrist,  and  Pfeiffer's  view  that  'the 
idol  of  the  Mass '  is  intended.  J.  Tavu>b. 

MAW  (Anglo-Sax.  maga,  the  stomach). — This 
old  name  for  the  stomach  is  used  in  Dt  18*  as  the 
tr.  of  n^B  in  its  only  occurrence.  RV  uses  the  same 
word  in  Jer  51**  for  AV  '  belly '  as  tr.  of  Injf  in  its 
only  occurrence  also.  The  tr.  in  Dt  18'  is  from 
Tindale,  who  uses  the  word  also  in  his  exposition 
of  Mt  7"  'Your  prayer  is  but  pattering  without 
all  affection  ;  your  sinking  is  but  roaring  to  stretch 
out  your  maws  (as  &  your  other  gestures  and 
rising  at  midnight),  to  make  the  meat  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stomach,  that  he  may  have  perfect 
digestion,  and  be  ready  to  devour  afresh  against 
the  next  refection ' ;  and  Coverdale  uses  it  in 
translating  1  K  22^.  '  A  oertayne  man  bended  his 
bowe  harde,  and  shott  the  kynge  of  Israel  betwene 
the  mawe  and  the  longes.'  J.  HAsnNQS. 

HAZITIAS  (A  Ma^rIal.  B  ZnWat),  I  Es  9"- 
Mattithiau,  Ear  lO**. 

HiZZiROTH  (hhfQ).— This  word  oooors  onlv  in 
Job  38**,  and  seems  early  to  have  been  regardea  by 
eommentators  as  being  connected  with  the  ttfff) 
(maxtaldth)  of  2  K  23*,  as  is  indicated  also  by  the 
LXX,  which  has  Ma>«piitf  in  both  passages.  Is 
the  AVm  Mazx&rtth  is  rendered  by  'the  twelve 
signs,'  and  in  the  RV  by  '  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,' 
both  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  true  signifi- 
cations of  the  word.  Ges.,  who  proposes  the  latter 
rendering,  and  suggests  its  identity  with  mcuadMtK 
'  lodgings '),  compares  the  Chaldee  nuuaiUayA. 
VatziilUh  would  therefore  be  the  plural  of  the 
Hebrew  equivalent  of  this  Chaldee  form,  given  in 
late  Jewish  works  as  Sjp  (nuuaSl),  which  was  used 
to  denote  not  only  the  single  signs  and  the  planets, 
but  also  their  Uiffuence  on  the  fate  of  men  (Selden, 
d»  DU  Syr.,  Synt.  i  c  1).  If  the  etymology  of 
JIaxxdrdlh  (=nuuaSt6th)  be,  as  Ges.  suggests,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Arab.  tnatucU,  '  lodging-place,' 
the  root  would  be  nOzai,  one  of  the  meanings  of 
which  is  '  to  descend,'  i.e.  '  to  alight  at  a  place  in 
order  to  sojourn  there.'  Another  etymology,  how- 
ever, has  been  revived  by_  Jensen,  who  compares 
Mazt&r6th{^vnaMZSl6th)yi\i\i  thoAssyr.  manzcdti.' 

•  The  oricinsl  text  ol  tb«  Amjx.  tmor.  bn*  ntemd  to  I*  u 
loUowi:- 

<  (10  the  planet  Jupiter  approach,'  etc.  etc.  eto., 
uini  ina  lamt  tna  tMrnxcMi-tmu  itzazzuni 
panJcke-hniu  daMu  inammaru, 

'the  gods  in  the  heareni  In  then  etetion  remain, 
tbairibiiMSwUl  set  plenty.'         (IK^i  UL  68,  H-M). 


This  comparison,  however,  is  not  without  its  diffi- 
culties, as  the  Assyr.  word  is  for  mantazti,  fix>m 
nazSzu, '  to  stand,'  whence  also  mamazu, '  station,' 
'  resting-place.'  This,  of  course,  would  disconnect 
mmzdrdth  and  mazzOldth  from  the  late  singular 
form  mastal,'  Other  renderings  of  mattSHSth 
that  may_  be  noted  are  the  SyriacTPe8hi(ta)  agalta, 
'the  wain,'  or  'the  great  bear';  'Looifer,  the 
morning  star '  (Procopius  of  Gaza)  ;  '  stars 
generally,  and  'a  northern  constellation'  (Aben 
Ezra  and  R.  Levi  ben  Giershon),  etc. 

The  Babylonian  names  of  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  Zodiac  are  given  in  vol.  L  p.  192  (footnote), 
and  the  inhatntants  of  that  countiy  were  accus- 
tomed to  observe  them  and  to  note  the  dates  when 
the  moon  and  the  planets  entered  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  foreoastmg  events,  drawing  np  horo- 
scopes, etc  These  people  were  therefore  wont  to 
see  Mazzaroth  '  led  forth  in  their  season,'  and 
the  passage  in  Job  where  this  word  occurs  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  author  of  the  book  being  as 
well  acquainted  as  they  with  the  wonders  of  the 
starry  heavens.  T.  O.  Pinches. 

M&ZZEBAH.— See  PnXAB. 

MAZZOTH  See  Passovkr. 

MEADOW.— This  purely  English  word  (Anglo- 
Saxon,  Meedu,  Mceeuwe)  occurs  in  the  AV  only  in 
Gn  41»- "  and  Jg  20". 

1.  In  Gn  41«- »  (LXX  txa),  the  word  tr'' 
'meadow'  is  of  Egyptian  (demotic  ayu)  origin 
(cf.  .Terome  on  Is  19*;  Wiedemann,  Sammlunff 
altamptucAer  JVorter, ja.  16;  Ebers,  jEgypt«i^  una 
die  Bueher  Moti*,  p.  ^),  and  believea  to  mean 
the  reed-grass  (so  RV)  which  in  Lower  Egypt 
borders  the  Nile  and  its  branches,  together  with 
the  marsh-lands,  during  floods-t  As  suggested, 
also,  in  the  art.  Meadow  in  Smith's  DB,  the 
word  may  denote  the  pasturage  afibided  by 
the  growing  crops  dnring  high  NUe.  But  the 
pasturage  of  cattle  was  earned  on  extensively 
in  Lower  Egypt  under  the  Old  Empire.  In 
modem  Egypt  cattle  are  fed  in  cultivated  clover 
fields,  for  tneie  are  but  few  natural  meadows  of 
wild  grass ;  bat  in  ancient  Egypt  it  was  otherwise. 
As  we  know  from  numerous  Egyptian  tablets, 
cattle  were  fed  on  the  stretchea  oimaishy  land  ik 
the  Delta,  whether  beds  of  old  rivers  or  water 
courses,  or  such  extensive  shallows  as  that  of  Lakv 
Mensaleh,  now  covered  by  bra«kish  water,  bnv 
once  forming  to  a  l<trge  extent  one  of  the  most 

Productive  tracts  in  Eg^t^  The  dream  of 
'haraoh,  therefore,  in  wmch  the  fat  cattle  were 
seen  to  feed  in  the  reed-grass  by  Uie  river  side 
was  the  natural  suggestion  to  tne  mind  daring 
sleep  of  a  enatom  whioh  hs  maj  often  have 
witnessed. 

2.  Jg20'*(MT  V9I  irqe;  B  HafiBfii^  ASwrfuSr 
riift  To^od ;  Volg.  <M  oeeMMlto/i  «ir«t»  part* ;  A V 

*  It  li  worthy  ol  note  that  the  Amtt.  Intennediate  tonn 
moaarM  ha*  not  yet  been  found,  and  that,  U  (oond,  it  would 
be  ringular,  Uke  moniotti.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plural,  K 
regular,  would  be  wgiugiflfi  or  r  ft>'*^"g  baok  to  %  before  a 
vowelX  and  ought  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews,  not 
ae  mojicdrMA  or  tiuirrriW*.  but  a*  muxSMk,  Both  Ueb.  forma, 
therefore.  If  borrowed  from  Anyr.,  mnet  hare  come  from  the 
Aesyr.  eingolar  without  regard  to  the  original  root  of  the  word. 

t  oocan  alio  In  Job  8"  (LXX  lAn^;  AV,  BV  'nuh,' 
BVm  'papyrat*),  and  dMWld  be  rcetored  In  Ho*  UM  (D'O^  tor 
0'0V(0^.H«».£«Kl,OTi<ad«n9  079  |<3?(WeIlli.andNowack)). 

'Meadows'  Is  tntroduoed  by  BV  alio  In  Is  VP  (AV  "paper 
recdt'X  "The  Heb.  i*  nhj;,  a  £r.  Xiy. ;  LXX  (ao  alio  Syr.)  hai 
It  I*  ]u«t  poadbla  that  thay  may  hare  nad  or  misread 
Mny  for  nVi]).  The  LXX  nads  ix'  •!«>  in  Sir  MM  (AV  •  weed,' 
BV  ■aedge'X  Tb*  raoently  reoorered  Heb.  text  has  morsp, 
which  I*  prob.  a  oomiptiOD  (aee  XOnig  In  Ihtft*.  Timit,  Aug. 
189»,  p.  51S  f.X 

t  Adolf  Erman,  JBgypUn,  traoelated  as  lA/t  ia  A»i>tnl 
'ntPt  by  H.  M.  Tiiaid,  pp.  188-4M  (18M)k 
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'  meadows  of  Gibeah,'  RYm '  meadow  of  6eba,'  RV 
Maareh-geba).  Much  anoertaiiity  attaches  to  the 
correct  tr"  of  this  passase.  By  alteration  of  the 
vowel-points  adopted  in  MT,  the  word  sienifies  '  a 
cave'  (nnj^).  So  Stoder,  following  the  Peshi^tsu 
This  is  a  probable  enough  translation,  as  the 
position  of  Gibe^  (which  is  the  correct  reading, 
not  Geba),  high  ap  amongst  the  hills  of  Central 
Palestine,  pate  the  idea  of  meadows  in  connexion 
therewith  oat  of  the  qaestion.  On  the  other  hand, 
caves  amongst  the  limestone  locks  are  not  in- 
frequent in  Palestine.  Of  Gibeah  {TuleU  el-FUl) 
Tristram  says:  'Dreary  and  desolate,  scarce  any 
ruins,  save  a  confused  mass  of  stones,  which  form 
a  sort  of  cairn  on  the  top  [of  the  hill].  As  we 
recall  also  the  hideous  deed  of  the  men  of  Gibeah, 
the  blighting  doom  seems  to  have  settled  over  the 
xpot'  {Land  of  Itmel*,  p.  171). 

Another  probable  emendation,  in  the  line  of 
LXX  (A)  and  Vulg.,  is  'iS  r^w  'to  the  west  of 
Gibeah.'  See  Maareh-oeba.  E.  HI7LL. 

MEAH.— See  Hammeah. 

MEAL.— 1.  A  repast,  the  portion  of  food  eaten 
at  one  time.  The  word  is  used  only  in  the  com- 
pound '  Mealtime '  (Ru  2''),  where  it  is  the  tr.  of 
nit,  literally '  the  time  of  eating.'  See  Food  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  41  f. 

2.  The  substance  of  grain  ground  but  not  sifted. 
Our  English  word  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  melu, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Gothic  malan,  'to 
grind.'  The  word  is  used  as  the  tr.  of  re;!;  f^mah, 
which  signifies  meal  in  eeneral,  sometimes  used 
with  the  genitive  of  the  kind  of  grain  from  which 
it  is  made,  as  of  the  '^th  ephah  presented  by  the 
husband  for  his  wife  in  the  Jealousy  Offering, 
Nu  6**.  In  this  case,  the  homely  nature  of  the 
material  is  supposed  to  typify  the  humiliation  of 
the  woman  accused.  \Vhen  used  to  represent 
fine  flour  it  is  combined  with  nj^b  as  in  un  18'. 
Three  seaht  of  this  fine  meal  (probably  about  4 
pecks)  'were  used  by  Sarah  to  make  cakes  for 
the  angelic  visitors  at  Mamre.  The  mention  of 
the  same  quantity,  i\ttpov  rira  rpla,  in  the  parable 
of  the  leaven,  Mt  13",  Lk  13",  seems  to  show  that 
this  was  the  ordinal^  quantity  to  prepare  at  one 
time,  ^emah  and  tdleth  are  sometimes  contrasted, 
as'  in  the  account  of  Solomon's  daily  provision, 
which  consisted  of  60  kora{.=&2S,^  bushels)  of  meal 
and  30  kori  of  t6leth  ( 1 K  4^).  Meal  was  the  bread- 
stuff used  by  the  poor.  The  widow  of  Zuwphath 
had  only  a  handful  of  JeeTtiah  in  her  meal-tub,  1  K 
17".  It  was  with  ^kemaA  that  Elisha  healed  the 
poisonous  pottage,  2  K  4*'.  Meal  was  brought  as 
part  of  the  tribute  to  David  on  his  becoming  king 
m  Hebron,  1  Ch  12". 

In  the  prophetic  writings  '  meal '  is  used  in 
several  figures.  The  humbling  of  the  Daughter 
of  Babylon  was  to  be  shown  by  her  being  reduced 
to  the  work  of  grinding  meal  aa  a  sign  of  servitude. 
Is  47'.  Hosea  represents  the  unprofitableness  of 
the  evil  works  of  Israel  as  sowing  tlie  wind,  reap- 
ing the  whirlwind  whose  bud  (rm)  makes  no  meal 
(Hos  8^).  There  is  a  peculiar  force  here  in  the 
assonance  'Sn  16  ftmah  bSt  ya'Oteh  ^maji.  For 
other  particulars  see  Bread  and  Food. 

In  the  RV  the  word  occurs  very  much  more 
frequently  in  connexion  with  the  minhah  or  meal 
offering,  Lv  2"-  and  many  other  pa8.«ages.  "This  is 
called  '  meat  offering '  in  the  AV.  See  Offerino 
and  Sacrifice. 

The  Israelites  seem  to  have  employed  mUls  from 
a  very  early  period,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
were  apparently  unknown  in  Egypt  until  a  com- 
paratively late  time.  There  is  no  word  which 
anequivocallr  signifies  'mill'  in  the  language  of 
the  O'.d  or  Middle  Empire,  as  far  as  we  luiow. 


Their  grain  seems  to  have  been  pounded  ot 
brayed.  The  word  Ifemh  occurs  in  a  list  of  offer- 
ings at  Denderah  as  a  kind  of  flour.  In  Ethiopio 
k'amihi  is  used  for  'pulse.'  The  word  ke-me  is 
used  for  meal  in  several  cuneiform  texts  (see 
Strassmaier,  Intchr.  v.  Nabonidus,  Leipzig,  1880). 

A  Macausteb. 
MEAL-OFFERINQ  is  the  rendering  sabstituted 
^  the  OT  revision  for  AV  'meat-offering'  (nmip). 
Tne  American  Revisers  further  reo(»d  their  prefer* 
ence  for  'meal-ottering'  in  Jer  14"  17"  33"  41*. 
In  these  passages  our  RV  reads  'oblation'  with 
'  meal-ottering '  in  the  margin.  For  details  see 
general  article  Sacrifice. 

MEAN.— The  verb  to  'mean'  (from  Anglo-Sax. 
maenan  to  intend,  tell,  and  connected  with  '  mind,' 
the  root  being  man  to  think)  signifies  sometimes 
to  intend,  purpose :  Gn  50"  '  But  as  for  you,  ye 
thought  evu  against  me ;  but  God  meant  it  unto 
good  ;  Is  3"  '  What  mean  ye  that  ye  beat  my 
people  to  pieces,  and  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  ? ' ; 
10^  '  HowDeit  he  meaneth  not  so,  neither  doth 
his  heart  think  so';  Ac  21"  'What  mean  ye  to 
weep  and  to  break  mine  heartt';  Ac  27*  'We 
launched,  meaning  to  sail  by  the  coasts  of  Asia' ; 
2  Co  8"  '  For  I  mean  not  that  other  men  be 
eased  and  ye  burdened.'  Cf.  Shaks.  M«rry 
Wives,  V.  it.  IS,  'No  man  means  evil  but  the 
devil,  and  we  shall  know  him  by  his  boms.' 

The  subet.  meaning,  which  in  Dn  8",  1  Co  14« 
signifies  '  understanding,'  '  sense,'  as  in  its  modem 
use,  expresses  '  purpose,'  'intention,'  in  1  Mac  Ifi* 
'  My  meaning  also  being  to  go  through  the  country' 
(|3ouXo/KU  Si  ixprivat  mrd  r^r  X'^P"  >  '  ^ 

minded  to  iMid  in  the  country').  Cf.  Jer  44" 
Cov.  '  Purposly  have  ye  set  up  youre  owne  good 
meanynges,  and  hastely  have  ye  fulfilled  youre 
owneintente';  Hall,  Works  ii.  103,  'Good  mean> 
in^  have  oft-limes  proved  injurious.' 

The  subst.  '  mean '  (from  Old  Fr.  meim,  moien  | 
Lat.  medius)  signified  originally  something  that 
was  in  the  middle.  Thus  Tymme's  Calvin'* 
Genesis  (1578),  p.  678  '[Moses]  was  a  meane  be- 
tweene  the  Patriarches  and  the  Apostles' ;  Elyot, 
Govemow,  ii.  334, '  He  that  pnnissheth  whyle  he 
is  angry,  shall  never  kepe  tnat  meane  which  is 
betwene  to  moche  and  to  lyttell ' ;  Barlowe, 
Dialoffe,  103,  'God  loved  the  people  so  entyerly, 
that  of  theym  he  chose  bysshoppes,  preistes,  and 
deacons,  to  offer  speciall  sacrifices  for  the  densynge 
of  theyr  synnes,  and  to  be  as  meanee  betwene 
hym  and  them';  and  Knox,  Works,  ilL  08,  'b 
he  who  discendit  from  heaven  and  vouchaafiSt 
to  be  conversant  with  qmneris,  commanding  all 
soir  vexit  and  seik  to  cum  onto  him  (who,  hanging 
upon  the  Cross,  prayit  first  for  his  enemyis), 
becum  now  so  untractable,  that  he  will  not  neii 
us  without  a  person  to  be  a  meanet'  From  this 
arose  easily  the  sense  of  instrument,  which  is  often 
sing.,  '  a  mean,'  in  the  Eng.  of  that  day,  though 
in  AV  itself  it  is  always  pin.,  'means.'  Thus 
Lever,  Sermons,  79,  '  Of  God  sorely  thon  bast 
received  it,  by  what  messenger  or  meane  so  ever 
thou  came  unto  it,'  and  Knox,  Works,  iiL  299, 
'The  instrumente  and  meane  wherwitb  Obriste 
Jesus  nsed  to  remove  and  put  awaye  the  horrible 
feare  and  anguysshe  of  his  Disciples,  is  his  only 
worde';  and  in  AV,  Wis  8'»  'By  the  means  ot 
her  I  shall  obtain  immortality'  (RV  'because  of 
her');  2  Co  l"'the  gift  bestowed  upon  us  by 
the  means  of  many  persons'  (RV  'by  means  ol 
many');  Rev  13"  'by  the  means  of  those  miracles' 
(RV  '  by  reason  of  the  signs ').  This  word  is  some- 
times also  an  adj.,  of  which  we  have  such  examples 
in  AV  as  »n  «Ae  mean  while,  1  K  18«,  Jn  4",  Bo  2" ; 
tn  the  mean  time,  1  Mao  11",  Lk  12' ;  and  in  the 
mean  season,  1  Mac  11>'  15>*.  Cf.  Pr.  Bk.  '  The 
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Communion,'  '  Mj  duty  is  to  exhort  yon  in  the 
mean  season ' ;  Jer  32?'  Cov.  '  In  the  meane  season 
the  cite  is  delyvered  in  to  the  power  of  the  Cal- 
dees.' 

Thwe  is  another  adj.  'meam,'  whioh  is  traced 
to  the  Anglo-Sax.  gemaent,  'common,'  'general,' 
and '  is  possibly  connected  with  Lat.  eommtmw, 
though  Skeat  counts  that  very  doubtfoL  This 
word  was  early  confused  with  tiie  distinct  Anglo- 
Sax,  word  moene,  'false,'  'wicked,'  with  the 
result,  that  from  signifying  merely  peasant-bom, 
of  common  origin,  it  came  to  express  'low-minded,' 
'base'  (the  word  'base'  has  a  parallel  historr, 
see  Base),  and  again  '  niggardly,'  'penurious.'  In 
AV  the  word  is  used  oiuy  in  the  sense  of  '  low- 
bom,'  '  common ' ;  Pr  22"  '  Seest  thou  a  man 
diligent  in  his  business?  he  shall  stand  before 
kings ;  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men '  (*);V 
o-9^q,  lit.  'before  obscure  persont'  as  AVm  and 
RVm) ;  Is  2^  '  And  the  mean  man  is  bowed  down, 
and  the  great  man  humbleth  himself,'  Heb.  oitf 
opp.  to  ^H,  so  5"  31* ;  Ac  21"  '  a  citizen  of  no 
mean  dty'  {oix  irt/uv  rSKmt).  Cf.  Pref.  to  AV 
161  Ij  '  If  any  man  conceit,  that  this  is  the  lot  and 
portion  of  the  meaner  sort  onely,  and  that  Princes 
are  priviledged  by  their  high  estate,  he  is  deceived ' ; 
Elyot,  Govemour,  i.  25,  '  It  is  expedient  and  also 
nedefnll  that  imder  the  capitall  govemour  be 
sondry  meane  authorities ' ;  Knox,  Hist.  392, 
'  When  scarcely  could  be  found  ten  in  a  Country 
that  rightly  knew  God,  it  had  been  foolislinesse 
to  have  craved,  either  of  the  Nobilitie  or  of  the 
mean  Subjects,  the  suppressing  of  Idolatry.' 

The  adv.  meanly  is  found  in  2  Mao  15"  'If  I 
have  done  well  and  as  is  fitting  the  story,  it  is  that 
which  I  desired ;  but  if  slenderly  and  meanly,  it 
is  that  which  I  could  attMn  unto.'  The  meaning 
is  'moderately'  {iierplut).  Cf.  Spenser,  Mother 
Hubberds  Tale,  9Sn— 

'The  Hoibandmui  wu  mekniy  well  oodUdI 
TriAll  to  make  of  his  endeTourmeiit  * ; 

and  Shake.  Com.  of  Errors,  I.  L  69 — 

*  Thy  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  *ucb  boys. 
Hade  daily  motions  for  our  borne  return.' 

J.  Hastinos. 
HE ARAH  (.Ttv9  <  cave '  [cf.  AVm] ;  LXX  seems  to 
follow  another  reading). — Mentioned  amongst  the 
districts  of  Palestine  ^t  had  yet  to  be  possessed, 
Jos  13*.  The  text  is  doubtful  (see  Dillm.  ad  loc., 
and  Bennett  in  SBOT,  the  latter  of  whom  emends 
nntn  'from  Arvad');  but  if  we  accept  the  MT, 
then  Mearah,  <  which  belongeth  to  the  ^idonians,' 
may  be  Mogheiriyeh  ('  small  cave '),  a  village  near 
Zioon ;  cf.  Aqnila,  cai  miXator  i  ivri  t1m>  'LiSnnlm. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

HEABUSEB.— See  Weights  and  Measubes. 


MEAT  (Anglo-Sax.  mete,  perhaps  from  mete  to 
measure,  bat  more  probably  connected  with  Lat. 
mandere  to  chew)  is  in  AV  food  in  general,  not, 
as  now,  flesh  food  only.  Thus  2  Es  12»>  '  But  I 
remained  still  in  the  field  seven  days,  as  the  angel 
commanded  me  ;  and  did  eat  only  in  those  days  of 
the  flowers  of  the  field,  and  had  my  meat  (esea) 
of  the  herbe.'  The  'meat-offering'  contained  no 
flesh,  but  was  composed  of  meal  and  oiL  Fuller, 
Holy  Slate,  185,  says,  'A  rich  man  told  a  poore 
man  that  he  walked  to  get  a  stomach  for  his 
meat:  And  I,  said  the  poore  man,  walk  to  get 
meat  for  my  stomach' ;  a.  Adams  on  2  P  I*  ' He 
feeds  the  ravens,  and  the  young  lions  seek  their 
meat  at  him.'  In  their  Preface  the  AV  trans- 
lators say  of  the  Scripture,  '  It  is  not  a  pot  of 
manna,  or  a  cruse  of  oyl,  which  were  for  memory 
onely,  or  for  a  meals  meat  or  two,  but  as  it  were 
a  shower  of  heavenly  bread,  sufBcient  for  a  whole 
host,  be  it  never  so  great.'  So  Hall,  Works,  i.  806, 
'There  was  never  any  meat,  except  the  forbidden 


fruit,  so  deare  bought  as  this  broth  of  Jacob. 
As  the  word  siguifiee  whatever  is  eaten,  it  mirt 
be  applied  to  fl^,  as  in  Fuller,  Holy  Warre,  212, 
'  Where  he  giveth  aw^  the  meat  he  selleth  the 
sauce ' ;  so  in  Gn  ZJ*-  "  of  the  venison  Esau  pre- 
pared for  Isaac,  and  27****  of  the  goat's  nedi 
which  Rebekah  prepared. 

The  pin.  '  meats '  for  '  kinds  or  portions  of  food ' 
occurs  some  ten  times  in  the  Apocr.,  also  in  Pr 
23* '  neither  desire  thou  his  dainty  meats,'  where 
the  Heb.  is  simply  '  his  dainties,'  as  RV ;  Ac  16" 
'meats  ofiered  to  idols,'  where  the  Gr.  is  '  offerings 
to  idols'  {€lSu\69m,  RV  'things  sacrificed  to 
idols');  and  in  Mk  7",  1  Co  6>»»<«,  1  Ti  4«, 
He  9^°  13*,  where  the  6r.  is  always  /S/xi/tara, 
things  to  eat.  Cf.  Rhem.  N.T.  Preface,  'When 
we  are  litle  ones,  let  us  not  covet  the  meates 
of  the  elder  sort,'  and  the  Rhem.  tr.  of  Lk 
9"  'Dimisse  the  multitudes,  that  going  into 
townes  and  villages  here  about,  they  may  have 
lodging,  and  finde  meates,'  Jn  4*  '  For  Lis  Disciples 
were  gone  into  the  citie  to  bie  meates.' 

J.  HAsnNGS. 

KEAT-OFFERINQ.— See  Mbal-Ovverimg, 
Meat,  Offebing,  and  Sacrifice. 

MEBUNHAI  ('i^,  Twr  vUm  (».«.  <]f9),  many 
MSS  'Sapovxf^,  Luc  Za^O-— Acomling  to  2  S  23" 
a  Hushathite  (wh.  see),  one  of  David's  thirty 
heroes.  The  name  here  given,  however,  is  clearly 
a  mistake  for  Bibbecai,  the  form  which  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  parallel  lists,  1  Ch  11"  27"  (Zo^oxai), 
and  also  2  S  21"  (B  'Oc/3oxd,  A  2«SoyuQ>=1  Ch  20*. 

J.  F.  STENHnro. 

MECHERATHITB.— See  Maaoah. 

MEDABA  (MqSo/Sd).— The  fdnn  of  the  uune 
Medeba,  which  appears  in  1  Mao  9". 

MBDAD.— See  Eldad. 

MEDAN  (n<?)-— Name  of  a  son  of  Abraham  and 

Keturah,  Gn  25>  (B  MaSoi^t,  A  HoMrl^l  Ch  1" 
(B  Maiui^  A  HoMr).  The  word  is  probaUy  to  be 
identified  with  Maddn,  the  god  m  some  Arab 
tribe,  best  known  through  the  proper  name  Abd- 
Al-Maddn,  'worshipper  of  Al-Mad&n';  the  tribe 
or  family  called  Banfi  'Abd-Al-MadOn  was  pro- 
verbial for  various  sorts  of  excellence  in  the  earliest 
Arabic  known  to  us  {Kdmil  of  Al-Mub«UTad,  L  66, 
72).  Unlike  most  of  the  names  of  tiie  Arabic 
deities,  the  word  appears  to  have  an  appropriate 
etymology,  and  to  mean  simply  'object  of  wor- 
ship ' ;  and  with  this  sense  the  employment  of  the 
article  accords,  as  well  as  the  alternative  vocaliza- 
tion, Al-Muddn  {SaH  Al-Zand  of  Abu  l-'AlA,  ed. 
Bonlak,  i.  47).  'The  occurrence  of  the  name  of  this 
god  in  a  context  in  which  we  expect  the  name  of  a 
tribe,  implies  that  the  word  was  used  as  a  national 
name  also ;  and  the  word  fats  is  precisely  parallel 
to  Maddn  as  being  used  for  both  a  nation  and  a 
god,  and  as  taking  the  article  in  the  latter  applica- 
tion. The  seat  of  bhe  worship  of  Al-Madftn  appears 
to  have  been  Yemen  {Tdj  Al'ArO*,  «.«.),  wnereas 
the  descendants  of  Ketnrah  appear  to  be  far  away 
from  S.  Arabia ;  but  this  may  oe  due  to  the  migra- 
tion of  a  tribe ;  and  indeed  the  word  occurs  as  a 
geographical  name  in  N.  Arabia  (Y&Vflt  and  Al- 
Bekri).  D.  S.  MabooUOUTH. 

MEDEBA  (M^Tp  'genUy  flowing  waters,'  Nu 
21",  Jos  13^  ",  1  Ch  19',  Is  16»).— A  town  in  the 
Mishor,*  east  of  Jordan,  about  1|  hour  S.  of 

*  MiOiorfi^  Dt  V»  4",  Joa  l»u.n.ll  ao>.  Jar  48>- n ; 
translated  by  AT  'plain,'  or  'plain  country,'  BT  'plain,' 
m.  '  tableland  *)  is  tbe  name  given  to  one  M  tM  diririons  ol 
Eastern  Palestine,  oomprisinff  the  oountir  betw««n  Be^boo 
and  tbe  Amon,  aadgned  to  Beuben.  It  Is  a  tcaslaa  plataaa 
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Heshbon  on  the  Roman  road  from  that  place  to 
Kerak.  It  originally  belonged  to  Mo&b,  but  was 
taken  from  them  by  Sihon,  who  waa  in  his  turn 
dispossessed  by  the  children  of  Israel  (Nu  21**-''). 
It  was  assigned  to  Reuben  (Jos  IS*"",  where  v.* 
should  be  translated  '  all  the  tableland — Medeba 
to  Dibon,'  and  v.i'  'all  the  tableland  as  far  as 
Medeba').  The  Syrians  who  came  to  assist  the  chil- 
dten  of  Ammon  pitched  at  Medeba,  and,  from  the 
account  of  Joab's  battle  with  them,  it  would  seem 
that  the  city  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  ( 1  Ch  19^").  Since  David's  time  (2  S  8') 
Moab  must  have  regained  possession  of  the  city 
and  territory  around,  for,  according  to  the  Moabite 
Stone  (line  8),  Omri  took  possession  of  [the  land  of] 
Mehedeba,  and  Israel  dwell  therein  during  his 
days  and  half  his  son's  days,  fortv  years;  but 
Mesha  recovered  the  territory,  and  rebuilt  the 
cities  which  had  been  held  by  Omri  and  his  son 
Ahab.  Medeba  is  (perhaps)  named  in  line  30,  but 
the  stone  is  here  defaced,  and  the  reading  not 
quite  certain.  Joram's  attempt  in  company  with 
Jehoshapliat  to  recover  these  cities  (2  K  3)  was 
but  partially  successful,  and  the  MoabitM  re- 
mained in  them  unchallenged  until  the  prosperous 
reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  when  they  were  driven  to 
the  south  of  the  Amon.  Medeba  is  mentioned 
as  belon^g  to  Moab  in  Is  15^,  but  not  in  Jer  48 — 
an  omission  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
list  of  Moabite  cities  in  Jer  is  more  full  than  that 
in  Isaiah.  Where  by  comparison  with  Isaiah  we 
might  expect  to  find  it,  occurs  Madmen  (Jer 
48'T,  ft  name  occurring  only  in  that  verse.  See 
Madmkn.  The  LXX  renderings  are  Jos  13* 
Aiuja^dv  B",  MuSa/Sdv  B»,  MatSa/3d  A.  The  word 
is  omitted  in  v.".  1  Ch  IS*  UaJiafii  B,  Urfiapi  A, 
B<uSa/3d  K.  The  text  of  Nu  21"  is  nncertain  ;  for 
the  last  clause  LXX  has  rOp  trX  MwiB,  Peah. 
«rDio-i.  The  i  of  irtt,  which  has  been  marked  with 
a  point  by  the  Massoretes,  is  not  regarded  by  the 
LXX,  and  neither  they  nor  Pesh.  read  Medeba. 
In  Is  16*  r^t  H(M/3c<rtiot  (B)  represents  the  Medeba 
of  MT. 

In  Maoeabeean  times  John,  the  eldest  son  of 
Mattathias,  was  killed  by  a  robber  dan  which  lived 
at  Medeba.  The  name  of  this  olan  was  Jambri 
or  Ambri.  How  Jonathan  avenged  the  death  of 
his  brother  is  related  in  1  Mac  O**^  and  Jos.  Ant. 
XIII.  i.  2, 4.  John  Hyrcanus  laid  siege  to  Medeba, 
and  took  it  with  difficulty  (Jos.  Ant.  XUL  ix.  li. 
Alexander  Jannieus  afterwards  took  it  along  with 
others  from  the  Arabians,  and  Hyrcanus  n. 
promised  to  restore  them  to  Aretas  xm.  xv.  4, 
xnr.  L  4). 

The  city  appears  to  have  been  a  flourishing 
Christian  centre  during  the  Byzantine  period.  R 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  was  represented 
at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  After  remaining 
desolate  for  centuries  it  was  occupied  in  1880  by  a 
colony  of  Christians  from  Keiak,  and  some  Latin 
fathers  have  established  a  mission  there.  In 
digging  for  foundations  of  houses  many  andent 
remains  have  been  brought  to  li^ht.  Besides  the 
large  pool  with  solid  waJIs  mentioned  by  several 
travellers,  the  remains  of  gates,  towers,  and  four 
churches,  besides  some  beautiful  mosaics,  have 
been  discovered.  An  interesting  account  of  a  visit 
to  these  ruins  is  contained  in  PEFSt  for  July 
1805,  and  Pfere  Sijoomi  has  written  a  full  article 
on  Medeba  in  the  Revue  BiUiqrue  for  Oct.  1892. 
A  remarkable  mosaic  map  of  Cnristian  Ptdestine 
and  E^pt  has  also  been  discovered,  a  description 
of  which  appears  in  PEFSt  for  July  1897,  being 

■flonUog  ixitan  (or  Hoota.  Mid  at  on*  time  inited  (or  the  onl- 
tore  o(  uie  Tine  Oi  len.  Ilie  nomber  end  extent  o(  the  mlns 
in  this  diiMot  ihowthrt  It  wu  onoe  tUoUv  inhabited.  The 
Bedawin  In  their  Hack  (anti  are  now  the  tbM  inhataitanti : 
MS  a.  iu  Smith,  A0££  ivu  6»,  Stt. 


a  translation  from  Clermont  •  Gannean'a  Beeueil 
cFArehioloffie  OrientaU,  torn.  xL  p.  161,  1897. 
Further  communications  with  reference  to  this 
mosaic  are  to  be  found  on  p.  239  of  PEFSt  for 
July  1897,  p.  86  of  April  1898,  p.  177  of  July  1898, 
p.  251  of  Oct.  1898.  A.  T.  Chafm an. 

MEDEB  (1?,  M^m).— In  6n  10*  Hadai  U  a  son 

of  Japheth,  and  is  associated  with  Gomer  and 
Javan.  The  Assyr.  form  of  the  name  is  MadA,  but 
when  we  first  meet  with  it  in  the  annals  of  SbaU 
maneser  n.  (e.  B.a  840)  it  is  written  AmadA. 
Hadad-nirari  in.  (e.  B.C.  800)  overthrew  Khana- 
ziruka,  king  of  the  Matft,  who  inhabited  MatifinA, 
S.W.  of  the  Caspian  ;  W.  of  the  Mat&  was  Parsnas 
(perhaps  Parthia),  with  its  27  kings,  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Urumiyeh.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we 
should  identify  Slat&  and  Mad&  as  variant  forms 
of  the  same  name,  or  regard  the  Mat&  as  a  division 
of  the  Mad&;  at  all  events,  Hadad-nirari  in. 
also  employs  the  name  Madft,  and  it  is  the  only 
form  of  the  name  henceforth  found  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  Tiglath-pileser  m.  overran  the 
Median  states  E.  of  ^gruti  or  the  Zagros,  send- 
ing one  of  his  generals  against '  the  Modes  at  the 
rismg  of  tliu  sun'  (B.C.  743);  and  Sargon  in  B.C. 
713  subdued  a  number  of  Median  chieftains,  one  of 
whom  was  the  chief  of  Partakanu.  Esarhaddon 
divides  Partakanu  into  the  two  provinces  of 
Partakka  and  Partukka,  and  deseriMs  it  as  're- 
mote.' In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  Assyria 
was  threatened  by  a  combined  attack  on  the  part 
of  the  Medes,  Kimmeriaas,  Sapardft  (Sepharad), 
and  '  Kaztarit,  king  of  Karu-Kassi ' ;  out  the 
Assyr.  king  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
conntry,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Median  'dty-lotds' 
in  the  far  east  relieved  him  of  all  danger  nrom  tiie 
Median  tribes.  A  portion  of  the  Kimmerians,  how- 
ever, took  possession  of  the  old  kingdom  of  EUipi, 
north  of  Elam,  where  a  new  power  arose,  with  its 
capital  in  Ecbatana  (Pers.  Hangmat&na).  In  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  the  Kimmerians  are  called 
Umman  Manda  or  nomad  *  Barbarians'  (Groiim  in 
OT),  and  the  resemblanoe  of  Manda  to  MadA  caused 
the  two  words  to  be  oonfnaed  together  by  the 
classical  writers. 

The  Medes,  like  the  Kimmerians,  belonged  to  the 
Iranian  branch  of  the  Arvan  raoe,  the  Peniaaa 
being  a  kindred  tribe,  whicn  pushed  farther  south 
towitfds  the  Persian  Golf.  According  to  Herodotns 
(vii.  62,  i.  101),  they  were  called  Ariuis  1^  their 
neighbours,  and  were  divided  into  six  tribes :  the 
Bnsie,  Paretakftni  (Assyr.  Partakanu),  Stmdiatea, 
Arizanti,  Bndii,  and  MagL  The  Magi,  however, 
seem  rather  to  have  been  a  priestly  oaste.  The 
Assyr.  inscriptions  show  that  the  Medes  obeyed 
no  central  authority,  but  were  divided,  like  the 
Greeks,  into  a  number  of  small  states,  eadi  under 
the  rule  of  its  own  'dty-Iord.'  Conseqoently 
the  dassioal  belief  in  a  'Median  empire'  waa 
gronndless,  and  was  really  due  to  the  confusion 
between  the  names  MadA  and  Manda. 

A  recently  discovered  inscription  of  Nabonidoa 
has  informed  us  that  the  destruction  of  Nineveh 

iB.C.  606)  was  brought  about  bv  the  Manda,  not 
>y  the  MadA  or  Medes.  We  nave  also  learned 
from  the  cuneiform  texts  that  it  was  the  Manda 
who  devastated  Mesopotamia,  destroying  Harran 
and  its  temple  of  the  Moon-g^;  tiiat  Astyaget 
(Istuvign  in  onneifonn)  was  king  of  the  llanda  | 
and  that  the  revolt  of  Cyrus  waa  against  the 
Manda,  and  not  against  the  Medes.  Medes  may 
have  been  included  among  the  Manda  or  'Bar- 
barians,' but  the  term  was  primarily  applied  to 
the  northern  hordes  who  had  swarmed  across  the 
Caucasus  into  W.  Asia,  and  were  called  Kim- 
merians (see  GOMER)  and  Scythians  by  the  Greeks. 
The  kingdom  of  Ecbatana  waa  fonnded  hgr  theaa 
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Manda,  who  had  conquered  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Ellipi. 

The  '  Median '  kings  of  Herodotos  and  Ctesias 
are  alike  artificial  creations.  Herodotus  makes 
tlie  Median  monarchy  begin  with  Dfiiokes,  B.C. 
710,  at  a  time  when  the  Alsyr.  empire  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power,  and  Sargon  was  pnnishing  the 

*  city-lords '  of  the  Medes.  Dfiiokes  is  the  Daiukka 
of  the  Assyr.  inscriptions,  a  vassal-chief  under  the 
king  of  the  Mannft  (Minni),  who  was  carried  cap- 
tive to  Hamath  by  Sargon  in  B.C.  715.  Phraortes, 
who  is  said  to  have  succeeded  Dfiiokes,  is  Fra- 
wartish,  who  carried  on  wars  against  the  Persians 
and  the  Assyrians,  and  called  himself  Xathrites 
(Kaztarit).  Uis  successor  Cyaxares  may  be  Kaz- 
tarit,  or  he  may  have  been  a  genuine  king  of 
Ecbatana,  and  the  actual  predecessor  of  Astyages. 
At  all  events  Astyages  was  a  king  of  the  M!anda, 
and  his  conquest  by  his  rebel  vassal  Cyrus  took 
place  in  B.C.  549.  On  Arphaxad  king  of  the  Medes 
(Jth  V),  see  Arphaxad. 

The  list  of  Median  kings  given  by  Cteaias  prob- 
ably comes  from  a  Persian  source,  and  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  it  is  even  more  artificial 
than  that  of  the  list  of  Herodotus.  LenoraiaDt 
seems  to  have  been  right  in  suggesting  that  two 
of  the  kings  in  it,  Artaeus  and  Astibanu,  are  the 
kings  of  Ellipi,  Rita  (Dalta)  and  Ispabara,  who  were 
contemporaries  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib. 

After  the  capture  of  Samaria  by  Sargon  in  B.O. 
722,  some  of  the  Israelites  were  transported  to 
'the  cities  of  the  Medee'  (2  K  17*  18").  This 
probably  took  place  after  Sargon's  camptugn 
against  the  Medes  (B.c.  713),  when  he  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  distant  land  of  BiknL  Isaiah  (13" 
21')  calls  on  the  Medes  and  Elamites  to  overthrow 
Babylon  (cf.  Jer  25**) ;  and  Jeremiah  (51"* ")  speaks 
of  the  'kin^'  of  the  Medes  combining  with 
Ararat,  Minni,  and  Ashkenaz  to  destroy  the  Bab. 
empire.  At  this  time  it  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  Medes  were  still  governed  by  a  number 
of  different  chiefs.  In  Elam  we  must  see  Anzan, 
the  ancestral  kingdom  of  Cyrus,  which  an  Assyr. 
tablet  states  was  equivalent  to  '  Elam ' ;  the  in- 
vasion of  Babylonia,  referred  to  by  Jeremiah,  nsay 
have  been  one  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Nergal-sharezer,  not  that  of  Cyrus.  Cyrus,  now- 
ever,  united  the  Medes  and  Persians  under  his 
sway  ;  Gobryas,  the  governor  of  Kurdistan,  whom 
be  made  the  first  governor  of  Babylonia  after  its 
conquest,  was  a  Mede,  according  to  the  classical 
writers;  and  Mazares  and  Harpagos,  who  con- 

Snered  Ionia  for  Cyrus,  were  both  of  Medic 
esoent.    Hence  the  Ionian  Greeks  spoke  of 

*  Medes '  rather  than  of  '  Persians.'  Gomates,  who 
raetended  to  be  Bardes  (Smerdu),  the  son  of 
CyruB,  and  usorped  the  throne  of  Cambyses,  was 
a  Marian,  and  therefore  also  of  Median  origin ; 
and,  m  the  troubles  which  followed  his  murder. 
Media  endeavoured  to  secure  her  independence 
under  Frawartish  or  Phraortes.  Frawartish,  how- 
ever, was  at  length  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and,  after  being  taken  prisoner  near  Rhages,  was 
impaled  at  EcMtana.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
Persian  empire.  Media  was  divided  into  Media 
Atropatteft  (so  named  from  the  satrap  Atropates), 
which  corresponded  with  the  modem  Azerbijan, 
and  included  the  Parsuas  of  the  Assyr.  monuments, 
and  Media  Magna  to  the  south  and  east  of  it.  Here 
were  Eubatana  (now  Hamadan),  and  Bagistana 
(now  Behistun)  in  the  ancient  territory  of  EllipL 
Bagistana  is  probably  the  place  called  Bit-ili  or 
Bethel  by  Sargon.  Media  had  thna  come  to  ex- 
tend widely  beyond  its  limits  in  the  Assyr.  age, 
when  the  Medes  inhabited  little  more  than  Mati- 
tod  and  the  district  to  the  E.  of  it,  and  S.  of  the 
Caspian,  in  which  Raga  or  Rhages  (now  Ba)  was 
■itoated.  They  were,  in  fact,  mountaineers,  and 


hence  had  the  reputation  of  being  brave  and  war- 
like, delighting  in  arms,  in  brilliant  clothing,  and 
in  carrymg  off  bootv  from  their  more  settled 
neighbours.  From  the  Persian  monuments  we 
gather  that  they  let  the  beard  grow,  and  wore 
caps,  long  robes  with  full  sleeves,  and  shoes.  Theii 
religion  was  a  form  of  Zoroastrian  fire-worship, 
and  they  left  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beasts  or  birds  of  prey.  (See  J.  V.  Pr&sek, 
Medien  und  da*  Saus  des  Kyaxairet,  1890). 

A.  H.  Satoi. 

HEDU.— See  Medrs. 
HEDUTOB,  MEDIATION.— 

ISTRODDOnOH. 

1.  Morning  and  UM  o(  the  term  'Mw 

2.  The  idea  of  madiMfan  in  nligiaa. 
i.  la  PuAiiiaH. 

1.  Savage  notions. 
S.  avUiied  Idea*. 
IL  I>  THS  Ou>  Imuam. 
1.  InOThiatoiT. 
>.  Prieatljr  medUtion. 

5.  Prophetic  mediation. 
4.  Mediation  in  tlie  Wiadom 

6,  The  mediation  of  angels. 
UL  b  TBB  Nbw  Tutamdit. 

1.  Christ  aa  Mediator, 
t.  The  teaching  of  Jecua  on : 

a.  In  the  Synoptica. 

b.  In  the  Fourth  OoapaL 
I.  Apoatolic  teaching. 

a.  Speechea  in  Acta. 

b.  St.  Paui  and  1  Peter, 
e.  Bpiatle  to  the  Hebrewa. 

d.  St.  Jobn(«)  in  the  Qoapal  sad  th*  tllHlil 
ip)  In  the  Apocalypaa. 
Litentnra. 

iNTBODUonoM.— 1.  MeatUnff  and  uMqfth»ttrm 
'Mediator.'— Th^yroid  'mediator' (Gr.  /tairfrm)  ia 
found  only  in  NT,  namely  at  Gal  3>»-",  1  Ti  », 
He8«9»12".»  The  verbfu  form  {juvirtiu)  occurs 
once,  in  He  6".  The  derivation  from  the  adjective 
/Uirot  'in  the  middle'  merely  suggests  the  idea 
of  one  who  is  found  in  the  midst,  or  who  enters 
into  the  middle.  But  usage  gives  a  more  apeeifio 
meaning  to  the  term.  TurtB  we  always  mid  it 
standing  for  a  person  who  in  some  way  inter- 
venes Mtween  twa  This  intervention  is  of  two 
kinds :  (1)  in  order  to  bring  about  a  reooncilia- 
tion  where  there  has  been  division  or  enmity — 
the  thought  in  Job,  and  in  St.  Paul's  use  of  the 
word;  (2)  qnite  apart  from  any  notion  of  a 
previoas  qnarxel,  with  the  idea  of  drawing  two 
together  into  a  compact  or  covenaot— the  mean- 
ing in  Hebrews  in  each  of  the  three  oasea  where  it 
occurs.  Moses  was  r^jaided  as  a  mediator  in  a 
general  sense,  as  coming  between  God  and  Israel, 
both  to  shield  the  people  from  the  Divine  severity, 
and  to  introduce  God's  law  to  their  notioe 
and  effect  their  nnion  with  Him  as  a  covenant 
people.  The  first  of  these  ideas  appears  in  Dt  0^ 
where,  while  the  word  '  mediator '  is  not  used,  the 
idea  is  suggested  1^  a  cognate  adverlnal  lomi 
(dyd /(^ro»,  ffeb.  pi).  Philo  uses  the  word 'mediate' 
{lufflnit)  for  Moses  in  the  same  oonnexion  {Vit, 
Moyt.  liL  10).  Elsewhere  Philo  refers  to  spiseeh 
as  a  '  mediator  and  intercessor '  {de  Somn.  i.  22). 


Joeephns  writes  of  Afrippa  tieing  a  mediator  be- 
tween the  people  of  mom  {Ant.  XTL  iL  2). 
2.  The  idea  of  mediation  in  religion. — ^While  the 


word  '  mediator'  is  rarely  met  with,  the  idea  con- 
tained in  it  b  one  of  the  most  vital  and  influen- 
tial thoughts  in  relinon.  Nearly  ever^  religion 
bears  witness  to  it.  Both  priesthood  and  prophecy 
rest  upon  the  conception  oi  mediation — priesthood 
in  the  selecticm  of^  certain  men  for  approach  to 
God  and  tiie  reconciliation  of  the  people  with  Him 
by  means  of  sacrifice ;  prophecr  in  the  sending  of 
IKvine  messengers  who  are  to  aeliver  to  the  poople 
the  oracles  they  have  received  from  heaven.  The 

*  The  LZX  emplOTa  lurlrti  in  Job  V*  as  laiKlwlBt  «f  V!tO, 
wfaloh  AT  and  BT  tr.  <  dajnao '  (wb.  Sl^ 
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idea  emerges  in  the  lowest  grades  of  dTilization 
under  the  form  of  the  memoine  man,  the  rain- 
malcer,  the  sorcerer,  whose  function,  however,  is 
rather  to  coerce  than  to  conciliate  inimical  powers. 
While  the  purification  of  reli^on  eliminates 
degraded,  distorted,  and  superstitions  forms  of 
mediation,  it  does  not  destroy  the  essential  idea, 
which  is  found  more  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed 
in  Christianity  than  in  any  other  type  of  religion. 
So  prominent  and  characteristic  is  the  idea  that 
we  miglit  define  Christianity  in  the  abstract  as 
Theism  plus  Mediation— understanding  the  latter 
term  to  mclude  all  that  is  taught  concerning  the 
person  and  mission  of  Christ,  for  it  is  this  idea 
that  most  distinguishes  the  religion  of  the  NT 
from  pure  Theism.  Bat  Bntler  pointed  out  that 
the  specially  Christian  idea  of  'the  appointment 
uf  a  Mediator,  and  the  redemption  of  the  world  by 
him,  was  analogous  to  many  things  in  the  con- 
stitution and  course  of  nature'  {Analoffy,  pt.  iL 
ch.  v.). 

L  Mediation  in  Paganish. —Space  wiU  not 
permit  of  more  than  the  briefest  notice  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
do  justice  to  the  great  biblical  doctrine  of  media- 
tion without  giving  at  least  some  attention  to  its 
position  in  the  light  of  comparative  religion. 

1.  Savage  notwns  of  mediation. — It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  as  in  course  of  time  the  indi- 
vidual faculties  in  men  were  seen  to  be  diflferenti- 
ated,  some  were  held  to  be  specially  gifted  with 
ocoolt  powers.  These  men  came  to  be  regarded 
with  awe ;  they  were  not  as  other  men.  To  them 
it  was  given  to  penetrate  the  unseen  world,  read 
the  secrets  of  futurity,  influence  the  supernatural 
powers  with  which  primitive  man  in  a  dim  way 
felt  himself  to  be  surrounded.  In  so  low  a  race  as 
the  Australian  aborigines,  the  medicine  men  are 
credited  with  the  power  of  controlling  all  occult 
influences.  This  mysterious  power  u  claimed 
amon^  the  Andaman  Oko|>aids  and  the  Peaunen 
of  Guiana.  In  Melanesia  it  is  known  aa  mana, 
and  is  said  to  be  imparted  by  cannibalism.  This 
mana  is  conveyed  by  the  medicine  man  to  the 
charms  he  uses.  A  similar  power  was  recognized 
among  the  N.  American  Indians.  In  the  lowest 
condition,  while  the  medicine  man  uses  charms 
and  spells,  he  does  not  invoke  spirits.  A  higher 
stage  is  attained  when  he  calls  in  the  aid  of 
ghosts,  the  totem  animal  belonging  to  an  inter- 
mediate condition.  In  some  savage  communities 
demoniacal  possession  is  supposed  to  confer  priestly 
or  mediatonal  jpowers.  Thus  we  learn  from  Tylor 
{Prim.  Cult.  u.  p.  121)  that  amonc  the  Pata- 
gonians  persons  afflicted  with  St.  Vitus'  dance 
were  selected  as  magicians,  and  that  among  the 
Liberian  tribes  the  Shamans  brought  up  chudren 
liable  to  convulsions  for  the  profession  of  magic 
(see  King,  The  Supernatural,  bk.  ii.  cb.  iv.).  The 
medium  of  modem  spiritualism  may  be  compared 
with  the  medicine  man  who  has  dealings  with 
ghosts,  the  special  gift  with  which  the  medinm  is 
credited  leading  him  to  be  consulted  by  others  aa 
though  he  were  a  kind  of  mediator  between 
ordinary  mortals  and  the  spirit  world. 

2.  CwUized  pagan  notions  of  mediation.  — All 
religions  that  contain  a  priestnood  with  functions 
not  shared  by  the  main  body  of  the  community 
predicate  some  form  of  meaiation  in  connexion 
with  that  ofSoe.  The  priest  sacrifices  to,  or  inter- 
cedes with,  the  god  to  whom  he  is  attached,  on 
behalf  of  the  people.  But  the  two  greatest 
faiths  of  the  East  have  peculiar  relations  to  this 
subject.  The  distinction  between  the  priesthood 
and  the  laity  is  more  pronounced  and  ngorons  in 
Hinduism  than  it  is  in  anv  other  religion  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Tnis  is  owing  to  the 
institution  of  caste.   Of  the  four  great  cbsses  re- 


cognized in  the  Hindu  system,  Br&hmauis,  soldiers, 
agriculturists,  and  servants,  the  first  consists 
of  priests,  and  an  important  part  of  the  Veda, 
the  Br&hmanahs,  is  devoted  to  the  ritual  they  are 
required  to  follow.  Inasmuch  as  the  observance 
of  this  ritual  is  regarded  with  favour  b^  the  gods, 
all  classes  of  society  benefit  by  the  Divine  com- 
placency thus  secured  ;  but  the  nopeless  inferiority 
of  the  other  castes  destroys  one  important  element 
in  the  mediatorial  idea,  the  oonununity  of  nature 
between  the  priest  and  the  people  which  is 
essential  to  the  NT  idea  of  mediation  set  out  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Br&hmanahs  contain  the  idea  of  gods  sacri- 
ficing, and  so  bring  in  the  notion  of  mediation 
from  another  point  of  view.  Thus  in  the  Tdndya- 
brdhmana/u  it  is  stated  that '  the  Lord  of  creatures 
^praj&-pati)  ofiiered  himself  a  sacrifice  for  the  gods.' 
"The  same  idea  emerges  in  the  sacrifice  of  'the 
primeval  male.'  Thus  it  is  stated  in  the  tOta- 
patha-hrShimanah,  '  He  who,  knowing  this,  sacri- 
fices with  the  Purutha-Medha,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
primeval  male,  becomes  everything.'  Monier- 
W  illiams  regarded  this  as  a  witness  to '  the  original 
institution  of  sacrifice,'  and  'typical  of  the  one 
great  voluntaiy  sacrifice,'  eto.  (Hinduism,  p.  36). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
oldest  Hindu  sacrifices  are  not  piaoular,  but  simply 
consist  of  food  ofiered  to  the  gods.  "The  idea  of 
expiation  came  later,  and  with  it  the  notion  of 
mediation.  But  about  the  time  of  the  rise  of 
Buddhism,  i.e.  e.  600B.C.,  the  development  of  Hindu 
philosophy  removed  all  belief  in  vicariooa  sacrifice 
and  mediation  from  the  mind  of  the  speeulative 
Brahman  by  developing  a  system  of  nmtheism. 
If  man  is  one  with  God,  there  can  be  no  room  for 
mediation  between  man  and  God.  And  yet,  a^un, 
the  evolution  of  gods  as  forms  or  manifestations 
of  Brahm  introduces  another  form  of  mediation, 
the  merits  of  an  inferior  god  availing  with  one 
above  him,  that  god's  merits  with  one  still  higher, 
and  so  on  in  the  ascending  scale  up  to  the  highest. 

When  we  tnm  to  Buddhism  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  regard  the  Bnddha  himself  as  a 
m^iator,  since  he  is  seen  sacrificing  himself  for 
others,  even  for  animals.  In  former  states  of 
ezistcmoe,  it  is  said,  he  often  gave  himself  aa  a 
■abstitated  victim  in  place  of  doves  and  other 
innocent  oreatures,  to  satisfy  hawks  and  beasts  of 
prey.  Then,  having  freed  nimself  from  the  five 
great  passions,  he  wm  help  others  to  a  like  freedom 
by  his  teaching.  StUl,  tnere  are  two  features  of 
Buddhism  that  render  it  inherently. inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  mediation.  One  is  its  protest 
against  the  Hindu  caste  system.  Holding  the 
equality  of  all  men,  it  teaches  that  every  one  must 
suffer  tne  consequences  of  his  own  deeds,  either  in 
the  present  life  or  in  a  future  condition,  and 
repudiates  the  possibility  of  a  transference  of 
responsibility  or  of  an  atoning  sacrifice.  The 
other  feature  is  its  virtual  denial  of  God.  Bnt 
in  practice  the  Buddha  is  deified,  and  then  the 
Buddhist  monk  becomes  a  sort  of  priest,  so  that 
the  notion  of  mediation  comea  tonnd  again  from 
another  qnarter. 

We  may  look  for  antecedents  to  the  biblical 
doctrine  of  mediation  in  the  religion  of  ancient 
Egypt,  which  was  associated  with  a  richly  de- 
veloped hierarchical  tfystem,  the  priests  enjoying 
high  rank  above  the  oommon  people,  and  occupy- 
ing themaelTea  with  elaborate  sa^ifidal  perform- 
ances ;  in  (he  religion  of  Babylon,  which,  owing  to 
the  very  early  connexion  between  the  Babylonians 
and  Palestine  (evidenced  by  the  Tel  el-Amama 
tablets),  must  have  been  known  in  the  latter 
country  in  wimitive  times;  and  in  the  Semitic 
reUgions  <^  Canaan  and  Phoenicia,  where,  thonghi 
as  Robertson  Smith  showed,  the  primitive  notioe 
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of  sacrifice  Bnggested  a  common  feast  with  the  god, 
a  communion,  the  piacnlar  idea  appeared  later. 
Thus  the  prophets  of  Baal,  in  the  tune  of  Elijah, 
act  as  mediators,  performing  aacrificial  funotions 
on  behalf  of  king  and  people. 

ii.  Mediation  in  the  Old  Tustamknt. — 
Mediation  appears  in  various  forms  during  the 
course  of  the  OT  history,  in  the  specific  rap^a- 
tions  of  the  law,  and  m  the  teachings  ot  the 
prophets. 

1.  Mediation  in  OT  hittory. — In  the  oldest  parts 
of  the  patriarchal  history  (JE)  the  head  of  the 
household  officiates  as  the  family  priet^t,  sacrific- 
ing and  entering  into  covenants  on  behalf  of  his 
people,  e.g.  Abraham  (Gn  laT-'  16»-"),  Isaac  (Gn 
25-^-^),  Jacob  (Gn  33"-*>).  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  later  narrative  (P)  does  not  describe 
patriarchal  altars  and  sacrifices.  Although  the 
earlier  narrative  in  its  written  form  ia  assigned 
to  the  period  of  the  monarchy,  this  primitive  style 
of  religions  observances  speaks  for  its  own 
antiquity,  and  for  the  probability  that  traditions 
embodying  old  customs  are  here  preserved.  Two 
incidents  in  particular,  connected  with  the  patri- 
archal narratives,  bear  especially  on  ancient  views 
of  mediation.  Melchizedek,  lung  of  Salem,  is 
introduced  as  a  priest  of  God  Most  High  (Gn  14?*). 
He  blesses  Abraham,  and  receives  a  tenth  of  the 
spoil  after  the  battle  of  the  kings.  This  kingly 
priesthood  of  Melchizedek  laid  hold  of  the  Jewish 
imagination,  and  reappeared  in  the  Messianic 
ideal  of  Ps  110,  to  be  recognized  and  elaborately 
discussed  in  its  application  to  Jesns  Christ  by  the 
author  of  He  (6^-7).  Then  Abraham's  pleadine 
for  the  cities  oi  the  plain  shows  us  the  patriarch 
as  a  typical  mediator.  In  this  wonderful  picture 
of  earnest  prayer  we  see  mediation  in  the  form  of 
intercession.  No  sacrifice  is  offered,  but  the 
patriarch  plea«is  on  behalf  of  the  doomed  cities 
with  singular  persistence,  and  yet  with  pro- 
found humility.  The  promise  of  aeliverance  if  a 
sofiBcient  numoer  of  righteous  men  can  be  found, 
introduces  another  element  of  mediation,  what  we 
might  call  the  passive  mediation  of  the  goodness 
of  one,  on  account  of  which  favour  is  shown  to 
others, — in  this  case  corresponding  to  our  Lord's 
idea  of  His  disciples  as  the  salt  of  the  earth  (Mt 
6").  Moses  appears  as  a  mediator  in  various 
relations.  First,  as  the  deliverer  of  hia  people  he 
comes  from  Jehovah  with  a  mandate  to  Pharaoh 
(Ex  3).  This  is  an  instance  of  the  descending 
mediation,  in  which  the  mediator  comes  from  God 
with  a  divine  message.  In  the  same  way  Moses 
appears  as  the  lawgiver,  receiving  the  law  from 
Jehovah  and  giving  it  to  the  people.  Kuenen 
maintains  that  the  tradition  about  Moses  as  a  law- 
giver shows  that,  even  if  not  a  single  one  of  his  laws 
are  extant,  he  was  prominent  as  a  revealer  of  Good's 
will  {Bdigion  of  Itrael,  L  273).  Moses  appears 
repeatedly  as  the  prophet  through  whom  God 
communicates  with  ma!el.  Thus  it  is  said  (in  the 
JE  narrative),  'And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend' 
(Ex  83",  see  also  Na  12^).  Then  Moses  also 
appears  most  conspicuously  as  the  mediator  in  the 
other  form  of  mediatorial  work,  the  ascending 
mediation,  representing  the  people  to  God  in  inter- 
cession. A  striking  instance  of  this  mediation 
occurs  in  relation  to  the  molten  calf,  when  Moses 
beeeeehea  God  on  behalf  of  the  people  (Ex  S2T-><), 
and  even  exprosoeo  a  willingness  to  be  himself 
blotted  out  of  God's  book  if  only  the  people  may 
be  forgiven  their  sin  (Ex  82"),  appealing  to  the 
favour  he  has  found  with  God  as  a  ground  for 
pleading  the  cause  of  thepeople  he  represents  (Ex 
33".  see  Sohnltz,  OT  TAtol.  L  138).  A  special 
form  of  mediation  cornea  in  with  the  idea  of  the 
theocratic  king,  who  ia  both  the  rapnaentative  of 


Jehovah  to  Israel  and  the  representative  of  th« 
people  before  God.  David  officiates  in  priesUy 
appiarel, — 'girded  with  a  linen  ephod,'  ott'ering 
burnt-offerings  and  peace-ofierings,  and  blessing 
the  people  in  the  name  of  Jehovui  (2  S  S""").  A 
mediating  position  between  God  and  the  people 
appears  in  the  Messianic  Psalms,  2, 21, 72, 45  (where 
perhaps  the  king  is  called  'Elohim'),  110.  The 
Chronicler,  reflecting  on  the  history  from  the  Greek 
period,  regards  David's  throne  as  divine;  it  is 
'the  throne  of  Jehovah'  (1  Oh  29<").  Thus  a  pre- 
paration is  made  for  regarding  the  Messiah  of  the 
future  as  a  Mediator,  standing  between  God  and 
man,  exalted  above  the  common  human  stand- 
point, and  brought  near  to  God,  but  with  a  view 
to  the  benefit  of  the  people  He  represents. 

2.  Priestly  mediaiion.  —  The  conception  of  a 
priesthood  separate  from  the  rest  «f  the  community 
implies  mediatorial  functions  on  the  part  of  the 
pnests  for  £he  benefit  of  the  laity.  In  itself  the 
idea  of  priesthood  may  be  regarded  absolutely, 
the  priest  being  the  man  who  has  a  right  of  ap- 
proach to  God,  and  on  whom  devolve*  the  duty  of 
sacrificing,  etc.,  quite  apart  from  any  conndera- 
tion  for  others,  in  this  sense  Israel  as  a  whole 
nation  is  '  holy '  (Lv  11*  19*,  Nu  16«),  and  ia  named 
a  'kingdom  of  priests'  (Ex  19*-*).  Similarly  in 
late  poetry  the  nation  as  a  whole  ia  said  to  consist 
of  'prophets'  (Ps  106').  But  this  ia  exceptionaL 
As  a  rule,  the  function  of  the  priest  is  vicarious  and 
mediatoriaL  In  early  times,  however,  this  was 
not  confined  to  any  family  or  tribe.  Gideon  (Jg 
e"*-"),  Samuel  (1  S  ItC),  and  Elijah  (1  K  18*«-)  per- 
formed  the  pnestly  fmiction  ox  oflTering  sacrifices, 
and,  in  a  mediatorial  way,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  When  a  priestly  order  was  first  reoomized 
this  was  not  necessarily  of  one  tribe  or  family,  as 
in  the  later  system.  'Thus  David  mtule  priests  of 
his  own  eons  and  of  the  chief  men  of  the  kingdom 
(2  S  8"  RV).*  Zabnd  the  son  of  the  prophet 
Nathan  is  also  described  as  a  priest  (1  K  4*).  In 
the  oldest  stratum  of  the  law,  the '  Book  of  the 
Covenant,'  it  is  assumed  that  the  Israelite  ofiers 
his  own  sacrifices  in  primitive  patriarchal  style. 
Thus,  in  the  directions  Moses  is  to  give  to  'the 
children  of  Israel,'  we  read,  '  If  thou  make  ma  an 
altar  of  atone,  thou  shalt  not  build  it  of  hewn 


stones,'  etc,  and '  neither  shalt  thou  go  np  by  steps 
unto  mine  altar'  (Ex  20'*-'*),  where  no  priestly 
order  is  referred  to.   In  the  stoiy  of  Micah  (Jg  17. 


18,  assigned  to  JE)  a  certain  Levite  appears  as  a 
priest,  but  in  a  most  primitive  fashion,  consecrated 
or  installed  by  Micah  in  his  own  house,  and  serving 
as  a  domestic  chaplain.  The  whole  narrative 
reveals  a  condition  of  superstitions  faith  in  the 
mediatorial  efficacy  of  the  mere  presence  of  a 
priest  In  the  narrative  of  Eli  and  his  sons  (1  S 
1.  2"-3,  aarigned  by  Budde  to  E>  and  by  Kittel  to 
SS,  i.e.  an  S^hraimite  history  of  Samuel  and  Sanl 
compiled  from  various  sources  about  the  time  of 
Hosea)  we  have  a  recognized  priesthood  at  Shiloh, 
BO  completely  accei>ted  that  the  priests  are  resorted 
to  in  spite  of  their  tyrannical  and  immoral  be- 
haviour. In  Dt  the  priesthood  of  the  Levites  is 
regulated  by  law,  and  a  complete  system  of  priestly 
mediation  oy  means  of  sacrifices,  etc.,  elaborateo. 
Jeremiah  (?)  enforces  this  by  dwelling  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  priesthood  (Jer  33'*-'^  Ezeldel,  in 
pronouncing  the  degradation  of  the  Levites  who 
nad  been  the  priests  of  the  vaiions  high  jPlMes, 
and  confining  the  priesthood  to  the  house  of  Zadok, 
Le.  the  Jerusalem  order,  concentrated  the  media- 
torial work  in  this  body.  Ezra's  great  isfonn 
carried  Ezeldel's  ideas  oat  in  praotioe,  and  adTaaoed 
them  still  further  in  the  development  of  the  hier> 

*  Bm  Mtv,  iTetM  •»  Btb.  Xmt  ^  flsnnf.  p.  OO;  H.  P. 

SmlUi,  Comm.  ad  loe. ;  ud,  tor  a  dutomit  visw,  OhqnM  la 
ifzpotttor,  Jon*  1888,  p.  4680. 
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archy.  After  the  Exile,  P  and  the  complete  Pen- 
tateuch established  the  mediatorial  functions  of 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  with  the  high  priest  at  their 
head  (Na  3" •»  4'»-  »  17»  18").  Now  the  priest- 
hood becomes  the  ofBcial  representative  of  the 
people  before  God,  only  the  pnest  being  permitted 
to  approach  Jehovah.  This  approach  depends  on 
ceremonial  parity  ;  and  the  priest  most  be  free 
from  bodily  blemish  (Lv  21'''-) ;  bat  his  fonction, 
unlike  that  of  the  prophet,  does  not  depend  on 
personal  worth.  As  the  mediator  between  Israel 
and  Jehovah,  the  priest  expiates  guilt  by  prayer 
and  sacrifice,  and  seonres  blessings  for  the  people. 
Aaron  the  high  priest  is  to  '  hear  the  iniquitv  of 
the  holy  things  which  the  children  of  Israel  snail 
hallow  in  all  their  holy  gifts'  (Ex  28") — a  regula- 
tion which  Schultz  interprets  as  meaning  that  his 
surrender  to  God  is  a  compensation  for  whatever 
duties  towards  God  the  actual  Israel  has  nnwit- 
tinglv  failed  to  perform.  Similarly,  the  priests  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  sin-offering  'to  bear  the  iniquity 


of  the  congr^ation,  and  to  make  atonement  for 

i'  (Lv  10"). 


them' 


The  specific  mediatorial  functions  of  the  priests 
and  of  the  high  priest  are  kept  quite  distinct. 
While  apparently  the  high  Driest,  being  a  fortiori 
a  priest,  u  at  liberty  to  ondertake  any  sacerdotal 
function  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  he  cannot  delegate 
the  specific  daties  of  his  own  office  to  any  members 
of  the  ordinary  priesthood,  nor  may  any  of  them 
asarp  his  functions.  For  the  purpose  of  represent- 
ing the  people  before  God,  the  priests  are  permitted 
a  nearer  approach  than  is  allowed  to  the  laity, 
they  only  bemg  allowed  to  enter  '  the  sacred  place,' 
Le.  the  first  and  larger  portion  of  the  sanctnaiy, 
while  the  high  priest,  and  be  only,  can  enter  the 
inner  cham^r,  'the  most  sacred  place.'  The 
priests  perform  a  multitude  of  services  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community ;  bat  the  chief  of  these 
is  sacrificing,  and  it  is  at  the  altar  that  they 
appear  most  oonspicuonsly  as  mediators  between 
God  and  man.  The  old  custom  of  private  sacrific- 
ing by  individuals  is  now  entirely  abandoned,  and 
all  sacrifices  must  be  presented  by  the  priests. 
The  first  act,  indeed,  still  rests  with  tne  lay 
worshipper.  It  is  be  who  procures  the  victim, 
brines  it  np  to  the  temple,  and  in  some  oases  kills 
it.  Then  it  is  taken  over  by  the  priests  and  their 
officers.  In  the  case  of  the  tthafy  (AV  'peace- 
offering,'  RVm  'thank-offering'),  the  priests  la^ 
part,  chieflT  the  fat,  on  the  altar,  and  the  rest  is 
eaton,  partljr  by  the  offerers,  partly  b^  the  priests, 
so  that  the  idea  of  communion  is  still  preserved. 
The  'olah  ('  bumt-offering ')  being  wholly  consumed 
on  the  altar,  and  representing  complete  surrender 
to  God,  though  not  directly  aimed  at  effecting  an 
atonement,  points  in  that  way  more  effectually. 
The  rite  would  express  any  intense  feeling,  as  of 
gratitude,  devotion,  or  the  craving  for  propitiation 
TLv  I*).  The  ha((cUh  ('  sin-offering,'  Lv  4.  5.  6""", 
Nu  15")  and  the  'ai?idm  (AV  'trespass-offering,' 
RV  '  guilt-offering,'  Lv  6-7.  14.  19)  were  directly 
aimed  at  the  removal  of  uncleauness  and  atone- 
ment for  breaches  of  Divine  commands.  In  the 
case  of  the  sin-offering,  while  the  offerer  bronght 
the  victim,  the  priests  were  to  kill  it,  sprinkle 
part  of  the  blood  oefore  the  veil,  and  pour  out  the 
nat  at  the  base  of  the  altar  of  bumt-offering. 
The  fat  was  to  be  burnt  on  tliat  altar  and  the  rrat 
burnt '  without  the  camp,  in  a  clean  place,  where 
the  ashes  were  poured  out.'  There  was  this  differ- 
ence in  the  case  of  the  trespass-offering,  that  the 
rest  of  the  flesh  was  to  be  eaten  by  the  priesto  in 
a  sacred  place  (Lv  7'). 

In  the  daily  service  of  the  temple  two  lambs 
were  offered  as  burnt-offerings— one  m  the  morning, 
the  other  in  the  evening.  The  sin-  and  trespass- 
offerings  wen  more  ooonifmal,  as  offences  called 


for  them,  and  of  a  more  private  character.  It  is 
in  relation  to  these  offerings  that  the  priest  stends 
more  especially  as  a  mediator  between  the  offendei 
and  Jehovah,  whose  wrath  he  has  occasioned,  in 
whose  e^e  he  is  andean,  though  perhaps  owing  to 
some  unintentional  or  ignorant  act.  Bat  on  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement  the  daily  sacrifice  was 
supplemented  with  other  bumt-offerings,  and  also 
a  sm-offering,  which  in  this  case  was  of  a  public 
character,  for  the  faulte  of  the  people  generally. 
In  these  matters  the  priest  mediates  in  the  God- 
ward  action,  presenting  the  people's  sacrifices,  and 
seeldng  the  Divine  grace;  out  at  times  he  also 
acta  as  mediator  from  God  to  the  people,  when  he 
pronounces  people  clean,  as  in  the  cure  of  lepers. 
See,  farther,  arts.  Pbibsts  AND  Levitbs,  and  SAO- 

RIFICE. 

The  high  priest  appears  still  more  specifically 
as  the  mediator  between  the  whole  nation  and 
Jehovah.  This  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  when 
clothed  with  the  ephod  he  bears  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  on  his  heart  and  shoulders  as  their 
representative  before  God.  On  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment he  enters  the  moat  sacred  place  and  sprinkles 
blood  on  the  mercy-seat,  thus  oringing  the  vital 
part  of  the  sacrifice  into  the  Divine  Presence 
to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  nation. 
Whether  the  idea  embodied  in  this  ceremony  was 
that  expressed  by  the  primary  meaning  of  kuppar, 
OS  a  covering  over  of  sin,  or  a  covering  of  the 
offender  from  the  wrath  of  God  (Cave,  Schultz) ; 
or  whether,  neglecting  the  primary  signification, 
it  was  suggestive  of  a  ransom  or  an  atoning 
pajrment  (Bennett,  Smend), — in  either  case  the 
action  that  secured  pardon  was  performed  by  the 
high  priest  on  behaQ  of  the  people.  [For  detail* 
of  the  laws  and  processes  here  referred  to,  see 
Atonkhbnt  (Day  of)J. 

3.  Prophetic  mediaium  Side  by  side  with  the 

differentiation  of  the  priest  from  the  rest  of  the 
community  grows  np  the  corresponding  differen- 
tiation of  iha  prophet  who  also  has  assigned  to  him 
specific  mediatorial  fnnctions.  While  the  priest 
comes  between  God  and  man  chiefly  at  the  altar, 
and  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice,  i.e.  in  ascending 
mediation,  the  prophet  represente  the  descending 
mediation,  speaking  for  God,  and  revealing  the 
Divine  will.  This  spedfio  prophetic  function  has 
been  acknowledged  in  other  nations  besides  IsraeL 
Thus  among  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  times 
prophecy  was  hereditary  in  many  families— among 
the  Jannidas,  the  Clytiadie,  tbeXelliadte,  etc.  In 
later  ages  there  were  two  classes  of  soothsayers, 
— in  one  the  enlightenment  not  being  acqoired 
art  or  study  (Hrexrof  col  UlSaiCTW  yirot),  the  sou 
being  either  Ulominated  awake  or  thrown  into  a 
trance  or  ecstasy ;  in  the  other,  the  faculty  being 
obtained  by  study,  as  an  art  (ri  r«xi><«ir  "firot).  See 
SchOmann,  €friechitehe$  Alterthum*,  vol.  L  Plato 
distingmshes  between  the  i*dmt,  who  has  direct 
communication  with  God,  and  the  Tpo^i)n;t,  who 
merely  interpreto  {Timeeut,  71  ff).  In  Icroel  nec- 
romancy was  sharply  distinguished  from  prophecy, 
and  considered  wicked,  as  mconsistent  with  faith 
in  God.  Soothsayers  are  not  to  be  sought  after 
(Dt  18^-)>  nevertheless  they  are  credited  with  real 
power.  The  witoh  of  Endor  sammons  the  shade  of 
Samuel,  and  thus  obtains  information  for^anl  (I  S 
28"^— a  late  narrative,  but  so  lifelike  as  to  point 
to  a  historical  tradition).  Then  the  true  propheto 
are  marked  off  from  lying  propheto,  who,  however, 
might  be  inM>ired  by  an  evil  spirit  from  Jehovah 
{e.g.  1  K  22"-).  The  propheto  who  cry,  'Peace, 
peace,'  to  flatter  the  people,  are  mere  tricksters. 
Still,  in  earlj  times,  the  higher  propheto  were  not 
above  doing  m  their  Divine  power  what  soothsayers 
aimed  at  by  sorcery  (e.y.  1  S  9"- 10").  But  it  is  in 
the  loftier  fonotions  of  prophe^  that  ite  medift- 
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torial  power  is  developed.  The  prophet  may  have 
been  trained  in  one  of  the  brotherhoods  of  the 
'sons  of  the  prophets,'  in  which  case  he  corre- 
sponds to  the  second  class  of  the  Greek  prophets ; 
bat  he  may  liave  been  called  without  any  such 
preparation,  and  quite  apart  from  professional 
associations,  as  in  the  case  of  Amos  the  herd- 
man  (Am  7'')-  Yet  in  any  case  he  must  have  a 
Divine  call  and  commission  {e.g.  Is  6).  Then  he 
comes  forth  with  a  Divine  message,  frequently 
asserted  in  the  phrase  '  Thus  aaith  the  Lord.' 
Such  a  man  mediates  in  the  region  of  revelation. 
Prophets  also  mediate  with  God  on  behalf  of 
Israel.  Thus  Jeremiah  intercedes  in  prayer  for 
Jerusalem  (Jer  32"'-),  and  Ezekiel  for  his  people 
(Ezk  13"'-).  But  prophetic  mediation  of  the 
ascending  kind  is  most  explicitly  described  in  the 
classical  passage  Is  53.  Whoever  the  '  servant  of 
the  Lord'  may  represent, — whether  Israel,  the 
spiritual  Israel,  the  ideal  Israel,  Jeremiah,  Zer- 
uobabel,  the  Messiah,  or  some  unknown  prophet 
or  martyr, — it  is  equally  clear  that  the  passage 
assigns  to  him  lofty  mediatorial  functions  in  giving 
his  Rfe  as  an  offering  for  sins. 

4.  Mediation  in  the  Wisdom  Literature. — The 
famous  passage  in  Job  where,  according  to  AV, 
the  sufferer  exclaims,  '  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,'  etc.  (Job  IQ*""),  formerly  appealed  to  as 
an  OT  anticipation  of  the  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  cannot  De  so  employed  on  any  principle  of 
sound  exegesis.  The  'redeemer'  is  the  gdel  (^iii), 
i.e.  the  next  of  kin  whose  duty  it  is  to  serve  as  the 
aveneerof  blood;  and  the  context  shows  that  this  can 
only  be  God,  who  is  described  as  the  great  Deliverer 
in  an  earlier  passage  (5""");  see  Davidson, '  Job,'  in 
Comb.  Bible,  143  ff.,  291  ff.  We  must  look  for  this 
doctrine  of  mediation  in  a  totally  different  quarter. 
It  emerges  in  the  personification  of  Wisdom.  That 
is  seen  in  a  purely  imaginative  and  metaphorical 
form  in  the  Bk.  of  Proverbs,  where  Wisdom  appears 
exhorting  her  son  to  receive  her  words  {e.g.  Pr  l*"-). 
Thus  Wisdom  says  what,  if  it  appeared  in  the 
Prophets,  would  assume  the  form  of  a  message 
from  God.  Wisdom  is  now theprophetio mediator. 
In  the  Books  of  Wisdom  and  Sirach  the  personifi- 
cation is  carried  still  further,  and  yet  it  must  be 
regarded  as  whoUy  ideaL  Philo  consummates  the 
process  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  repeatedly 
described  in  personal  language,  and  even  mentioned 
as  rif  Seirtfw  9*6v  (in  a  mi^fment  preserved  by 
Ensebins ;  see  Dnunmond,  Phtlo,  iL  p.  107).  He  is 
the  mediator  of  creation,  of  the  law,  of  all  the 
OT  theophanies  and  revelations.  And  yet  it  is  a 
mistake  to  regard  PhOo's  Logos  as  an  actual 
person.  Strong  as  his  language  is  in  this  direction. 
It  is  only  the  limguage  of  allegory,  and  in  the  exact 
interpretation  of  it  we  cannot  take  the  Logos  to 
be  other  than  the  Divine  Reason,  or,  when  regarded 
more  objectively,  God's  ideas  and  plans  concerning 
the  universe  (see  Leg.  AUegor.  1.  10).  Still  less 
can  we  admit  that  Pnilo  identifies  the  Logos  with 
the  Messiah.  Any  Messianic  mediation  is  entirely 
foreign  to  his  philosophy.  See,  further,  art.  Logos, 
p.  135. 

6.  The  mediation  of  an^eU. — Closely  associated 
with  this  subject,  the  Wisdom  mediation,  is  that 
of  angels — the  one  representing  the  trend  of  Alex- 
andrian Jewish  thought,  and  the  other  the  specu- 
lations of  the  Jemsalem  Rabbis.  In  both  cases 
the  same  cause  is  behind.  Both  Alexandrian  and 
Palestinian  Judaism  were  profoundly  influenced 
in  their  conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature  by  the 
dread  of  anttuopomorphiam,  and  by  the  oonse- 
qnent  tendency  to  widen  the  interval  oetween  God 
and  man.  The  remit  is  an  immense  enlargement 
of  the  necessity  for  mediation.  God  does  not  come 
into  direct  contact  with  man  and  the  universe; 
ereation  ia  oaiiied  ont  hy  meana  of  angels ;  the 


law  is  given  by  angels ;  the  OT  theophanies  aru 
angel  appearances.  Preparation  is  made  for  thesu 
ideas  in  the  OT  itself,  where  we  have  not  merely 
angels  communicating  between  earth  and  heaven, 
as  on  Jacob's  ladder  (Gn  28"),  but  one — '  the 
angel  of  Jehovah '  (J;e.g.  Gn  IS"-),  or '  the  angel  of 
Cm  '  (E  ;  e.g.  Gn  21"''') — in  direct  dealings  with  men. 
But  the  mediation  of  angels  is  all  in  one  direction 
— the  descending.  The  OT  nowhere  teuches  the 
intercessory  mediation  of  angels  (see  Anoel). 

iii.  Mediation  in  the  NT.  —  The  doctrine  of 
mediation  in  the  NT  is  wholly  centred  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Intercessorv  prayer  is  recognized  as  a 
means  of  securing  blessinK  when  offered  by  Chris- 
tians on  behalf  of  their  brethren  {e.g.  1  Th  5", 
2  Th  3',  Ja  5'*) ;  but  this  is  quite  secondary  to  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
dependent  on  it,  since  Christian  prayer  is  in  the 
name  of  Christ  {e.g.  Jn  15").  Similarly,  gifts  of 
healing  being  limited  to  certain  persons,  the  exer- 
cise of  them  on  behalf  of  others  may  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  mediation ;  but  here,  too,  the  power  is 
through  Christ  and  exerted  in  His  name,  as  that 
of  the  real  Mediator  {e.g.  Ac  3*  0"). 

1.  Chritt  at  Mediator.  — The  very  Messianic 
conception  essentially  involves  the  idea  of  media- 
tion. From  the  thought  of  God  coming  to  deliver 
Israel  and  judge  the  oppressors  in  His  own  Person, 
in  a  theopnany,  the  later  Jews  came  to  look  for 
deliverance  and  judgment  in  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  who  was  to  execute  the  Divine  will  and 
realize  the  blessings  of  Divine  grace  for  Israel 
At  first  regarded  as  an  exalted  king  of  tiie  line  of 
David  restoring  the  throne  of  his  ancestor,  the 
Messiah  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  invested  with 
superhuman  powers.  In  the  Psalms  of  Solomon 
the  hope  is  very  vivid.  Sinless  himself,  he  will 
come  as  a  king  both  to  purify  and  to  liberate  Israel 
(Ps.-Sol  17'«-  *  "  !»>• »).  As  the  son  of  David,  he 
will  feed  Israel  like  a  diepherd  (H*" ").  A  Jewish 
Sibyl  hopes  for  the  Holy  Ruler  who  will  come  to 
his  everlasting  kingdom.  In  the  Apocalypse  of 
Enoch  the  Messiah  is  the  righteous  one  who 
reveals  all  Uie  treaanres  of  that  which  is  hidden 
(38*  6S'  4e>).  He  will  come  to  be  both  Bnler  and 
Judge  (46*  46"-).  There  is  some  donbt  as  to  the 
dat«  of  these  passages.  But  Charles  has  sncoeas- 
fully  vindicatM  the  pre-Christian  origin  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Messianic  references  (see  The 
Book  of  Enoch,  Append.  B,  pp.  312-317).  In  all 
tUa  we  have  <mly  the  Idngly  rank  and  influence. 
There  is  no  indication  of  the  priestiy  sacrifice  of 
mediation. 

In  the  Synoptic  Goepels-we  have  aocoonts  of  the 
realization  of  the  essential  elements  of  these  expec- 
tations, though  with  a  complete  conversion  of 
them  into  spiritual  facts  and  a  great  elevation  of 
them  in  character  and  aim.  In  Mt's  account  of 
the  angel's  announcement  to  Joseph,  Mary's  child 
is  to  be  called  Jesus  because  '  it  is  he  that  shall 
save  his  people  from  their  sins '  (Mt  1"),  and  the 
propheOT'  about  Immanuel  in  Istdoh  is  applied  to 
Him  (1**).  Thus,  since  in  Him  God's  presence  on 
earth  will  be  realized.  He  will  be  the  connecting 
link  between  God  and  man,  and  by  being  this 
accomplish  salvation.  In  Lk's  account  of  the 
Annunciation  it  is  promised  that  He  shall  be 
'great,'  'called  the  Son  of  the  Most  High,'  and 
receive '  the  throne  of  his  father  David.'  Here  the 
Messiahship  ia  distinctly  affirmed  of  Him,  and  tiiis 
is  conneotM  with  a  Divine  Sonship.  We  cannot 
take  the  latter  attribute  in  its  full  Christian 
import — ^it  ia  used  as  a  titie  of  the  MeesUh  by 
Caiaphas  (according  to  Mt  20"  and  Mk  14*>),  per- 
haps traceable  nltunately  to  Ps  V.  Still  it  inti- 
mates at  least  a  very  close  connexion  with  God, 
and  so  helps  the  idea  of  the  mediation  of  Chriatt 
Th«  life  of  Christ  opena  out  in  the  Ckwpda  ia 
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accordance  with  these  anticipations,  though  donbt- 
less  not  as  the}  would  be  interpreted  by  Jews  of 
the  first  century.  In  particular,  the  following 
facts  mav  be  noticed  as  indicative  of  our  Lord's 
mediatorul  character  and  work,  (a)  Sit  teaching. 
As  a  teacher,  Jesus  Christ  realized  the  idea  of 
prophetic  mediation  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
originality,  the  lofty  tone,  the  spiritual  force,  the 
self-evidencing  tnitnftdnees  of  His  utteraooes  pro- 
claim their  Divine  origin,  and  show  the  speaker  to 
be  the  medium  through  which  the  will  of  God  is 
revealed  on  earth.  (S)  His  worlct.  Here  also 
Jesus  realizes  a  form  ot  the  descending  mediation, 
bringing  down  Divine  power  to  effect  the  cure  of 
disease,  etc.  Thus  He  claims  to  work  His  miracles 
by  '  the  finger  of  God '  (Lk  (y)  Hit  prayers. 

Jesus  carries  on  the  mediation  of  intercession 
(e.0.  Jn  17).  (S)  Hit  death.  As  we  are  concerned 
only  with  the  facts  of  the  history  at  this  point, 
and  should  not  import  the  subsequent  reflexions 
springing  from  apostolic  teaching  and  later  specn- 
.  lations,  we  must  not  yet  bring  in  any  '  doctrine  of 
the  atonement.'  But,  merely  contemplating  the 
historical  situation,  we  have  in  it  a  vivid  picture 
of  mediation.  Starting  with  our  Lord's  self-evi- 
dencing Messiahship  in  His  life,  teaching,  and 
work,  we  see  Him  facing  death  and  enduring  the 
horrors  of  the  Passion  and  the  Cross,  when  He 
mi^ht  easily  have  avoided  them.  Had  He  re- 
mamed  in  Galilee,  or  had  He  continued  in  retire- 
ment such  as  for  a  time  He  sought  at  Cffisarea,  in 
Pergea,  and  at  Ephraim,  still  more  had  He  aban- 
doned Palestine  and  gone  to  Alexandria  or  Athens, 
where  His  teaching  would  have  been  welcomed,  at 
all  events  superficially,  for  its  novelty.  He  might 
have  eluded  tne  pursuit  of  His  enemies.  But  any 
such  course  would  have  shattered  His  aims  as  the 
Redeemer  of  Imel  and  the  Founder  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Accordingly,  Jesus  is  seen  sacri- 
ficing His  life  for  no  personal  object,  but  wholly 
on  behalf  of  His  people ;  and  this  we  may  accept  as 
a  fact  of  history  quite  independent  of  specific 
apostolic  teaching  and  later  theological  speonlation. 

2.  The  teaching  of  Jenu  on  mediation.  —  a.  The 
teaching  m»  the  /^noptief.— The  descending  media- 
tion of  one  who  comes  from  God  is  not  only 
apparent  throughout  our  Lord's  life  on  earth ;  it  u 
distinctly  claimed  by  Him  in  His  utterances  about 
His  own  mission.  Thus  it  is  implied  in  His 
acceptance  of  the  Messianic  title  (Mk  S'^),  and  His 
prophetic  statements  concerning  His  future  action 
in  His  second  advent  (Mk  8").  He  has  come  now 
on  behalf  of  God  to  establish  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;  He  wUl  come  in.the  future  with  the  glory 
of  His  Father  and  the  holy  angels  to  judge  the 
world.  Then  He  is  the  revealer  of  God,  and  no 
one  can  know  the  Father  but  he  to  whom  the  Son 
is  willing  to  reveal  Him  (Mt  11").  In  the  parable 
of  the  Vineyard  He  is  the  Son  sent  by  the  owner  to 
collect  the  revenue — a  mediator  in  the  form  of  an 
agent  (Mt  21").  When  declaring  that  He  will 
own  beiore  His  Father  every  one  who  confe&ses 
Him  on  earth,  and  deny  before  His  Father  every 
one  who  denies  Him  on  earth.  He  approaches  the 
other  form  of  mediation  in  which  His  words  and 
actions  are  efiBcaciouB  with  God  on  our  behalf  (Mt 
10").  There  are  two  passages  in  Synoptic 
narratives  that  connect  this  mediation  with  the 
death  of  Christ.  The  first  is  the  declaration  that 
He  came  '  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many ' 
(Mk  10«,  Mt  20»).  The  foUowing  pointo  shouild 
be  observed  :— (1)  This  phrase  must  be  ap^oached 
from  the  context,  where  we  find  our  Xord  is 
teaching  the  dut;^  of  humble  service  by  His  own 
example,  as  coming  to  minister  and  not  to  be 
ministered  onto,  so  that  the  primary  intention  of 
the  passwe  is  not  to  teach  anv  specific  doctrine  oon- 
eeming  Sua  mediatorial  work,  and  therefore  most 


not  be  pressed  as  though  that  were  its  aim.  Still  He 
could  not  have  spoken  these  words  without  meaning 
that  some  suoh  work  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
Him.  (2)  The  expression  'give  his  life'  {SoSriu 
T^r  yjmxM*  o^ov)  cannot  mean  spend  His  life  in  ser- 
vice, but  must  signify  surrender  it  in  death  as  all 
psuilleb  show  (e.g.  Mk  3*  8»  Lk  9"  12",  Jn  10" 
13"  16").  (8)  This  is  voluntary  ( '  give  '—not '  lose ' 
His  life  as  in  Mk  8"),  and  emphatically  the  sur- 
render of  His  own  life  (ainoi)  m  distinction  from 
the  familiar  Jewish  notion  of  the  nving  some 
payment  or  the  offering  some  sacrifice  distinct 
from  the  person  performing  the  act,  (4)  The 
life  of  Christ  thus  surrenderM  is  given  as  a  ransom 
(X^/wf).  The  Greek  word  occurs  in  LXX  as  a 
translation  of  several  Heb.  terms  (n^K|  Lv  26*^  "  ; 
•n?  Nu  8«-«;  Ex  21";  tf'i?  Nu  3")  which 
signify  'ransom,'  t.e.  a  payment  to  efieot  liberation 
or  to  release  from  penalty.  It  also  appeArs  in  the 
LXX  as  a  rendering  of  the  Heb.  which  means 
literally  a  covering,  Le.  a  propiiiatory  gift  (Ex  21* 
30",  Nu  35°«-,  Pr  8"  13»),  but '  is  restnoted  usa^e 
to  a  gift  ofiered  as  an  equivalent  for  a  life  that  is 
claimed,  the  toergild'  (Driver,  DenU.  426 f.).  This 
second  sense,  though  accepted  by  soma  here 
(Ritschl,  Lehre  v.  cGr  Bech^ertigung  u.  Vtn.*  IL 
p.  68  ff.),  is  not  so  appropriate  as  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  word,  since,  though  the  LXX 
writers  give  it  in  place  of  the  Heb.  word  for 
'  atonement,'  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  meaning 
'atonement'  was  ever  given  to  the  Greek  word. 
Its  usage  follows  its  derivation,  and  wherever  it 
can  be  tested  gives  the  idea  of  that  which  efiects 
release  by  being  paid  for  that  purpose  (so  Wendt, 
Lehre  Jem,  p.  612  fi°.).  (5)  This  ransom  is  to  efiiect 
the  liberation  of  many.  It  is  for  (drr<)  many. 
The  exact  sense  of  this  word  wiU  depend  on  the 
meaning  given  to  "KOrpor.  If  tiiis  could  mean 
'atonement,'  the  Gr.  di^  would  =  ' instead  of; 
but  if  it  means '  ransom,'  drrt  muBt= '  in  exchange 
for ' ;  i.e.  Christ  pays  His  life  as  the  price  in 
exchange  for  which  many  are  given  up  or  set  at 
liberty.  Two  further  points  areleft  undetermined. 
First,  as  to  what  that  is  from  which  the  many  are 
set  free.  The  dose  analogy  of  the  ideas  of  the 
passage  would  suggest  death,  or  we  may  say  a 
state  of  slavery  (see  Lk  4>*  'deliveraaoe  to  the 
captives  ...  to  set  at  liberty'),  especially  that  of 
sin  (cf.  Jn  tF-**).  Second,  as  to  <A«  person  to 
whom  payment  i*  made.  The  widest  oifferences 
of  opimon  have  prevailed  on  this  point,  patrutio 
opinion  being  for  the  devil  (Origen,  Gregory  of 
Kyssa),  schoTastio  and  later  for  God  (Anselm). 
Considering  that  the  purpose  of  the  logton  is  not 
to  expouna  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  but  to 
enforce  an  example  of  service,  it  is  probable  that 
both  of  these  pomts  are  left  out  ot  account,  so 
that  the  teaching  goes  no  further  than  the  idea  of 
deliverance  at  t£e  cost  of  Christ's  life  volnntarily 
given  up  for  the  purpose. 

The  other  passage  in  which  Jesus  Christ  ascribes 
a  mediatorial  character  to  His  death  occurs  in  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Eucharist 
itself  reveals  Christ  as  a  mediator,  the  elements 
representing  His  body  and  Uood  as  the  media 
through  which  His  people  are  nourished  with 
Divine  life.  Lk  reports  Christ  as  saying  of  the 
bread, '  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you '  (t4 
irtp  i/uiy  tiSbiuvor,  Lk  22''),  and  St.  Paul  the 
shorter  phrase,  '  which  is  for  yon '  (t4  bxip  iitOr — 
KKibiterv  being  omitted  from  tne  best  MSS,  1  Co 
11**),  words  which  describe  the  giving  of  His  body 
on  behalf  of  or  for  the  benefit  of  His  people.  And 
a  specific  connexion  with  His  death  occurs  in  the 
words  about  the  cup.  (1)  In  aU  four  accounts  the 
blood  of  Christ  is  connected  with  the  New  Cove- 
nant (Mk  14»«,  Mt  26»,  Lk  22»,  1  Co  1 1"),  and  in  the 
three  acoouatsof  the  Ch>spels  it  is  said  to  be ' shed ' 
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(iKxvi'riiitroii).  This  must  point  to  death.  The 
connexion  of  the  blood  with  a  covenant  is  based  on 
a  familiar  Jewish  idea — that  of  confirming  a  cove- 
nant by  a  sacrifice  the  blood  of  which  is  thrown 
on  the  parties  to  it.  Thns  in  the  sealing  of  the 
covenant  of  the  law  victims  are  sacrificed,  and 
Mosea  sprinkles  (literally  '  throws ')  half  tlie  blood 
on  the  altar  and  half  on  the  people  (Ex  24''°),  as 
though  to  express  the  union  of  Jehovah  and  Israel 
in  the  covenant  by  means  of  the  blood,  the  sacri- 
ficed life  of  the  victim,  shared  by  both.  This  rite, 
being  familiar  to  Jews  who  knew  the  law,  must 
have  been  sng{^ted  to  their  minds  by  our  Lord's 
words  concerning  the  cup  and  His  blood.  He 
teaches  that  His  olood,  i.e.  His  sacrificed  life,  con- 
firms the  New  Ciovenant  (Jer  31"'-),  making  it 
effectual  and  binding.  (2)  In  one  of  the  tour 
accounts  it  is  added  that  this  shedding  of  our 
Lord's  blood  is  'for  remission  of  sins'  (elt  i4>t<ru> 
iite^rriur,  Mt  26").  Jesus  had  claimed  the  right  to 
forgive  sins  much  earUer  in  His  ministry  (Mk  2**'^. 
Now  for  the  first  and  only  time  He  connects  this 
with  His  death.  The  second  evangelist  nses  jost 
the  same  phrase  of  John's  baptism  of  repentance 
{^aTTitrfia  nerwolat  tit  dipevtr  iitapTiwi'),  wnere  the 
language  does  not  determine  whether  it  is  baptism, 
or  repentance,  or  the  two  together  that  are  con- 
nected with  forgiveness.  Further,  in  neither  case 
does  the  language  declare  that  the  result  is  cer- 
tainly attained,  the  preposition  (ch)  indicating  the 
end  aimed  at,  not  the  result  reached.  But  in  the 
case  of  its  association  with  Christ  other  teaching 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  His  work  indicate  that  it  is 
eflfectual,  that  the  end  is  reached—a  resnlt  which 
tho  sequel  shows  was  not  always  the  case  with 
John's  baptism.  The  baptism  of  John  pointed 
towards  what  Jesus  Christ  actually  efiected.  Now 
the  connexion  of  this  forgiveness  with  the  shedding 
of  His  blood  draws  our  thoughts  again  to  the 
Jewish  sacrificial  system,  where  animals  were  slain 
and  their  blood  poured  out  as  atoning  ofierings. 
Thus  the  blood  of  the  ain-offering  was  placed  on 
the  altar  (Lv  4").  Jews  hearing  Christ's  words 
most  have  understood  Him  to  mean  that  He  was 
to  die  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  Wendt  considers  this 
phrase  to  be  an  addition  of  the  evangelist,  but 
springing  out  of  the  consciousness  of  the  Church 
as  a  true  interpretation  of  the  significance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  {Lehre  Jeru,  p.  621).  Thongh  a 
Pauline  thought,  it  is  in  Mt,  not  Lk. 

b.  The  teaching  in  the  Fourth  Ootpel. — This 
introduces  both  aspects  of  our  Lord's  mediatorial 
work  more  dearly  than  the  Synoptics,  but  here 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  discriminate  between  Christ's 
originiJ  teaching  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  cast 
by  the  writw.  Jesna  comes  claiming  Divine  Son- 
ship  and  nnion  with  His  Father  (Jn  lO**),  and 
dispensing  the  Water  of  Life  (4"  7").  He  is  the 
Bread  of  Life  (6»«),  the  Light  of  the  world  (8"), 
the  Good  Shepherd  (10"),  the  True  Vine  (16>-') ;  in 
all  these  aspects  He  is  the  medium  for  bringing 
to  us  the  life  and  blessedness  that  God  confers. 
Then,  on  the  other  hand.  He  also  appears  as  the 
Mediator  through  whom  men  attain  to  Ciod.  He 
is  the  Door  of  the  sheepfold  (10*),  the  only  Way  to 
the  Father  (14°),  and  to  see  Him  is  to  see  the 
Father  (14*).  Farther,  He  intercedes  on  behalf  of 
His  disciples  (17*).  He  teaches  that  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  was  in  answer  to  His  prayer  (11**).  In 
regard  to  His  death,  Jesus  does  not  here  use  the 
sacrificial  language  found  in  the  Synoptics,  but  He 
describes  it  as  voluntarily  accepted,  for  He  has 
authority  to  lay  down  His  life  and  to  take  it 
again  (10"),  ana  also  as  being  on  behalf  of  His 
people.  He  is  the  Good  Shepherd  laying  down 
His  life  for  {Mp,  '  on  behalf  of^ — John  never  uses 
drrl,  'instead  of,'  in  this  connexion)  His  sheep 
<10").   The  metaphor  in  its  connexion  suggests 


the  shepherd  facing  the  wolves  in  defence  of  hi* 
flock ;  and  the  first  historical  application  of  it  may 
be  found  in  the  scene  in  the  rairden,  where  Jesus, 
instead  of  escaping, — like  the  hireling  who  *  fleeth ' 
when  he  sees  the  wolf  coming  (10"), — came  forward 
and  surrendered,  with  the  stipulation  that  His 
disciples  should  not  be  touchea  (18^).  But  it  is 
not  possible  to  see  the  full  meaning  of  our  Lord's 
words  realized  in  this  incident  or  in  any  external 
event.  His  solemn  reference  to  His  authority  to 
lay  down  His  life,  combined  with  the  assertion  that 
He  does  so  for  the  benefit  of  HLs  people,  jpoints  to 
a  deeper  purpose,  though  one  that  is  not  here  at 
all  explained.  Wendt  holds  that  J esus  was  pointing 
to  His  whole  saving  work,  which  would  be  rained 
if  He  deserted  His  people  and  relinquished  His 
task ;  and  also  that  Jesus  thus  set  His  disciples  a 
great  example,  and  in  doing  that  died  for  their 
benefit — a  somewhat  gratuitous  limitation  where 
nothing  bat  the  great  purpose  is  defined.  Wendt 
points  out  that  as  the  author  himself  is  more 
explicit  on  the  relation  of  the  death  of  Christ  to 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  (1  Jn  2^  4'*),  and  ascribes  to 
John  the  Baptist  sayings  on  the  subject  (Jn  l"- "), 
the  reticenoe  of  Christ  is  an  indication  that  so  for 
OUT  Lord's  teaching  has  been  correctly  rendered 
{Ldire  Jetu,  p.  639). 

3.  The  teaening  of  the  apostles  on  mediation. — a. 
The  speeches  in  Acts.  —  In  St.  Petor's  speeches 
redemption  is  offered  through  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
described  as  God's  servant  {i  rait),  a  title  reminding 
us  of  Is  63  («.o.  Ac  3>*- "),  and  therefore  as  bringing 
His  gift  of  redemption  in  obedience  to  the  wul  ol 
God.  The  name  '  Son  of  God '  is  not  here  given  to 
Him ;  but  He  is  called  '  Lord '  {xApiot),  though  in 
distinction  from  Jehovah  in  an  OT  passage  applied 
to  Him  (Ac  The  primary  pomt  to  be  made 

out  is  that  He  is  the  Messiah.  In  treating  of  this, 
St.  Peter  has  to  encountor  the  fact  of  oar  Lord's 
cnicifizion.  He  does  not  here  connect  it  with  the 
mediatorial  work  by  introducing  any  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement.  He  has  to  face  the  great  objec- 
tion arising  in  Jewish  minds  from  the  fact  that  He 
who  is  aflirmed  to  be  the  Christ  had  been  executed 
in  ignominy.  This  he  does  (1)  by  correcting 
popmar  conceptions  of  the  Meesiahship,  in  calling 
attention  to  other  titles  than  that  of  the  victorious 
king,  viz.  that  of  Prophet  (Ac  3"),  and  that  of 
God^s  servant  (3"  4") ;  (2)  by  pointing  to  predic- 
tions of  the  death  of  the  Cnnst  {e.g.  Ac  2"),  so 
that  this  should  have  been  expected  ;  (3)  by  appear- 
ing as  a  witness  of  the  Resurrection,  and  appealing 
to  the  like  testimony  of  the  other  apoatles.  This 
was  the  clinching  proof  that  death  had  not  an- 
nalled  the  Messianic  claims  of  Jesus,  since  H« 
had  received  the  greatest  mark  of  God's  recogni- 
tion. Having  thus  met  the  reproach  of  the  Cross 
and  also  given  the  positive  proof  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus  affonied  by  the  Resurrection,  St. 
Peter  proceeds  to  urge  His  claims  (2**) ;  to  lay  the 
charge  of  their  guilt  against  His  murderers  (3'*) ; 
and  to  invito  them  to  repentance  with  the  promise 
of  future  '  seasons  of  rMreshing '  in  the  return  of 
Christ  (3'*-  **),  but  also  with  the  gospel  declarations 
that  God  had  raised  up  His  servant  to  be  a  means 
of  blessing  to  the  i>eople  in  turning  them  from 
their  sins  (3"),  that  in  Him  and  in  Him  alone  is 
salvation  (4"- ").  He  was  described  earlier  as  the 
'Prince'  or  'Author  of  life'  {riy  Si  ipxTr^  ^fi* 
fw^,  3"),  and  later  as  exalted  by  God  to  be  '  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour.'  Thus  these  speeclies  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  the  idea  of  the  descending  media- 
tion with  the  presentation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Divinely-appointed  intermediary  through  whom 
salvation  is  Drought  to  men.  They  do  not  set  forth 
any  doctrine  on  the  Godward  aspect  of  mediation, 
though  the  choice  of  the  title  'the  Servant,'  pointing 
to  Is  63,  brings  in  the  germ  of  it  for  reflecting  minds. 
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b.  St.  Paul  and  1  Peter. — When  we  come  to 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  we  reach  a  fuller  expression  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  mediation  in  both  its 
aspects.  He  is  the  first  NT  writer  to  use  the  term 
mediator  {fualrtit),  viz.  where  he  says  the  law 
'  was  ordained  through  angels  by  the  hand  of  a 
mediator,'  and  adds,  'now  a  mediator  is  not  of 
one ;  but  God  is  one '  (Gal  S'*- »).  Winer  states 
that  the  number  of  interpretations  of  this  passage 
mount  up  to  250  or  300.  Origen  and  commentators 
who  have  followed  him  are  plainly  wrong  in  under- 
standing Christ  to  be  the  mediator  St.  Paul  here 
mentions.  Undoubtedly  he  means  Moees,  who 
received  the  law,  according  to  the  rabbinical 
doctrine,  not  directly  from  God,  but  through  the 
angels,  and  communicated  it  to  the  people  (see 
Lv  26**  LXX).  Lightfoot's  view  of  the  second  part 
of  the  passage  u  as  follows:  'The  very  idea  of 
mediation  implies  two  persons  at  least,  between 
whom  the  mediation  is  carried  on.  The  law,  then, 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  contract  between  two  parties, 
God  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Jewish  people  on 
the  other.  It  is  only  valid  so  long  as  both  portiea 
fulfil  the  terms.'  But  it  is  different  with  God's 
promise.  God  is  one,  and  no  other  person  it 
concerned  with  the  promise ;  therefore  it  is  ab- 
solute and  unconditional  (Lightfoot,  Gal.  in 
loe.).  This  interpretation  is  subetantiaUy  that 
of  Schleiermacher,  Winer,  Herrmann ;  it  is  sup- 
ported by  Lipsina  {Hand-Corn,  inloc.).  Hansrath 
treats  the  '  of  one '  {h>it)  as  neuter  (in  spite  of  the 
tit),  and  takes  it  not  nnmerically,  but  (Quantita- 
tively, as  signifying  that  the  mediator  la  not  a 
nnit,  but  admits  two  distinctions  of  will — a  di£B- 
cult  and  improbable  position.  If,  then,  we  follow 
Lightfoot  here,  we  not  only  see  that  the  passage  has 
no  direct  reference  to  Christ's  mediation,  but  that 
it  even  excludes  this  from  view  for  the  time  being 
b^  contrasting  God's  direct  promise  in  the  Gospiu 
with  the  mediation  of  Moses  in  the  law.  Still  it 
is  onlv  one  form  of  mediation  that  is  thus  ez- 
cludea,  for  the  idea  of  mediation  is  prominent  in 
the  apostle's  writings.  In  1  Ti  2>*  Jesus  Christ  is 
distinctly  called  a  mediator  betwem  God  and  men. 
Both  aspects  of  mediation  are  set  forth  in  St. 
Paul's  writings.  (1)  Christ  is  the  Mediator  in 
bringing^  Divine  grace  to  man.  St.  Paul  carefully 
distinguishes  the  Son  from  the  Father.  The 
Father  sends  Hb  Son  to  effect  redemption  {e.g. 
Gal  4<,  Bo  8*).  Throughout,  St.  Panl  teaches  that 
this  blessing  originates  in  the  lore  of  God,  who 
therefore  does  not  reanire  to  be  rendered  gracious 
by  the  oflSoes  of  a  meoiatorj  bat,  on  the  contrary, 
out  of  His  own  grace  provides  the  mediiator  (e.$r. 
Ro  3*^  "  P).  To  effect  the  great  purpose  of  re- 
demption, Christ  communicates  to  us  the  know- 
ledge of  God  (2  Co  4*),  the  ^raoe  of  God  (Bo  S»), 
remission  of  sins  together  with  '  the  righteonsness 
of  God'  (Bo  3»,  Ph  V),  God's  fi«e  gift  of  eternal 
life  which  is  'in  Christ  Jesus  onr  Lord'  (Bo  0"), 
and  all  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  gospeL  St. 
Panl,  writing  out  of  his  own  experience,  describee 
the  Christian  life  as  a  condition  of  union  with 
Jesus  Christ  {e.^.  Ph  2").  (2)  Christ  is  also  the 
Mediator  in  bnnging  abont  reconciliation  with 
God.  There  is  a  point  where  these  two  kinds  of 
mediation  coincide  or  work  together.  Thus  St. 
Paul  writes  of  'God  reconciling  us  to  Himself 
through  Christ '  (2  Co  S"),  and  describes  God  as 
thus  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself,  with  the 
addition  '  not  reckoning  unto  them  their  trespasses ' 
(v. ").  This  clause  suggests  that,  while  the  passage 
an  a  whole  points  to  the  overcoming  of  man's 
enmity  to  God,  there  was  also  the  removal  of 
God's  chai^  of  guilt  against  man,  and  therefore 
a  certain  Godward  aspect  of  the  mediation,  al- 
though even  tliis  originated  with  God.  That  the 
Greek  word  Ua  'reconcile'  has  this  twofold 


bearing  is  suggested  by  other  instances  of  the  nsr 
of  it,  e.g.  Bo  S",  where  the  '  reconciled '  (jroToWa- 
yirrrt)  appear  as  those  restored  to  the  Divine 
favour  and  not  merely  turned  from  their  own 
enmity,  and  1  Co  7",  where  the  wife's  being  recon- 
ciled to  her  husband  includes  a  kindly  reception  on 
his  part.  St.  Paul  sets  out  his  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject very  explicitly  in  Bo  S**"*,  in  which  passace 
the  following  {mints  may  be  noted :  (a)  The 
redemption  originated  in  God  who  'set  forth 
publicly'  {rpciSero,  propotuit;  Vulg.,  Sanday- 
Headlam,  though  RVin  follows  Pesh.  and  Origen 
with  the  meaning  '  purposed '),  showed  His  right- 
eonsness in  regard  to  Uis  previous  forbearance, 
and  now  acts  as  '  the  Justifier.'  {p)  It  is  mediated 
by  Christ.  The  redemption  is  '  in  Christ  Jesus.' 
God  set  Him  forth  to  effect  this  end.  It  is  en- 
joyed throngh  faith  in  Him.  {y)  This  is  aoaom<- 
plisbed  by  Christ  becoming  a  '  propitiation,'  and 
ay  means  of  'His  blood. The  word  rendered 
'propitiation'  (IXoonipuH')  is  literally  'a  place  or 
vehicle  ofpropitiation '  (Sanday-Headlam),  and  is 
used  in  LXa  and  He  9*  for  the  lid  of  the  ark,  the 
'  mercy -seat ' ;  but  it  cannot  be  so  employed  here. 
Either  it  is  a  neuter  adjective,  or  a  masc.  accns. 
adjective  used  predicatively  of  Christ  (Sanday- 
Headlam).  As  a  neuter  it  is  often  taken  to  be 
eauivalent  to  a  'propitiatory  sacrifice'  (Luther, 
Tnol.,  Phil.,  Delitzscn,  Ritschl,  Lipsius,  ete.),  or 
indefinitely  as  a  'means  of  propitiation'  (Hof- 
mann,  Weiss,  etc.).  Whichever  interpretation  we 
accept  shows  that  the  ordinary  pagan  thonght  cf 
propitiating  an  offended  divinity  cannot  be  in- 
tended ;  besides,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  wore 
IXdatoiuu  is  never  used  in  LXX  or  NT  in  the  middle 
form,  as  with  the  classics,  for  propitiating  God, 
bat  aJways  in  the  passive,  for  God's  being  gracious. 
Therefore  we  must  understand  the  propitiation, 
even  if  sacrificial,  as  a  means  by  which  God  acts 
graciously  to  man.  Then  the  statement  that  this 
u  by  means  of  Christ's  blood,  points  to  the  death 
of  Christ  as  a  sacrifioe ;  but  with  the  distinctive 
thought  that  His  life  was  given,  that  the  value  ol 
this  life,  sarrendered  in  death,  might  be  the  propi> 
tiation,  or  means  of  bringing  Goers  ^p«oe  to  man. 
Elsewhere  St.  Paul  emphasises  the  unnortanoe  of 
the  death  of  Christ  in  wis  connexion.  The  me 


he  preaches  is  '  the  word  of  the  cross'  (I  Co  I**), 
'Christ  died  for  {Mp)  onr  sins '  (1  Co  IP).  This, 
St.  Panl  gives  as  part  of  what  he  had  *  reoeivea 


from  the  Lord,'  admng  tbat  it  was  '  aecordiM  to 
the  Scriptures.'  Here  we  have  two  sooioes  of  the 
aoostle's  doctrine  of  the  atonement — tradition  of 
Cnrist's  tisarhing  {e.g.  I  Co  11",  and  such  a  lomm 
as  Mk  10*),  and  imeienoes  from  Seriptoie  je.ff. 
Is  «»■»,  ef.  Lk  24"-«';  Ae  «»■).  St  Paul 
writes  of  Christ  as  dying  'on  behalf  of'  {Mp) 
and  'ooneeming'  (wtpl,  the  LXX  word  far  aiii- 
offerings)  onr  sins ;  bat  he  never  nses  the  expres- 
sion 'instesd  of  (drri),  dying  in  our  stead.  He 
says  that  Christ  was  'made  to  be  sin  oo  onr 
bebalf '  (2  Co  S"),  a  powerful  expression  for  beins 
treated  as  a  sinner,  and  so  '  a  eorse  for  ns '  (Gu 
8").  He  does  not  explain  how  it  comes  about 
that  this  sujffering  and  sacrificial  death  of  Christ 
effect  our  redemption.  He  seems  to  have  the 
analogy  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices  in  mind,  though 
he  does  not  directly  cite  it  (as  the  author  of  He) 
in  explanation  of  his  doctrine.  He  also  points  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ  as  a  ground  of  justification 
(Bo  S").  It  is  impossible  to  read  St.  Paul's  words 
on  this  subject  without  seeing  that  he  very  closely 
connects  the  death  of  Christ  with  the  salvation  of 
souls,  that  he  regards  tiib  death  as  sacrificial — i.e. 
as  an  offering  to  God — while  at  the  same  time  he 
never  regards  it  as  inducing  God's  grace,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  treate  it  as  springing  from  the  love  of  God 
to  mankind.  St.  Panl  does  not  confine  his  teaching 
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on  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  to  His  death. 
The  Kesurrection  is  also  for  our  benefit;  oar 
Lord  was  both  'delivered  for  our  trespasses'  and 
'  raised  for  our  instification '  (Ro  4").  In  His  risen 
life  He  is  '  the  first-fmits  of  them  that  are  asleep ' 
|1  Co  15").  Lastly,  His  intercession,  now  carried  on 
in  heaven,  is  an  important  part  of  His  work  as 
Mediator  (Ro  8**).  In  St.  Paul's  later  Epistles  the 
more  advanced  Christology  necessarily  affects  the 
doctrine  of  mediation,  ui  Coloasiam  we  seem  to 
have  a  Christian  alternative  to  the  Jewish  doctrine 
of  the  mediation  of  angels  in  the  administration 
of  the  universe,  and  perhaps  to  Philo's  specific 
teaching  concerning  the  Logos  as  the  mediator  of 
creation,  for  there  we  read  concerning  Christ  that 
'  in  him  were  all  things  created '  (Col  I"),  and 
the  mediator  of  providential  government,  for  'in 
him  all  things  consist'  (v.").  Referring  to  his 
teaching  on  the  death  of  Christ  who  had  'made 
peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,'  St.  Paul 
enlarges  the  application  of  it  to  a  future  'recon- 
ciliation of  all  things  .  .  .  whether  things  upon  the 
earth,  or  things  in  the  heavens '  (v."),  thus  repre- 
senting Christ  as  the  great  mediator  and  peace- 
maker for  the  whole  universe. 

1  P  closely  follows  the  Pauline  teaching.  Christ 
redeems  us  with  His  '  blood  as  of  a  lamo  without 
blemish '  (I"),  this  reference  to  the  lamb  making 
the  shedding  of  the  blood  evidentljr  saorificial. 
Similarly  St.  Peter  writes  of  His  bearing  our  sins 
in  His  body  upon  the  tree  (2**),  and  suffering  '  for 
sins  once,  the  righteous  for  (int4p,  on  behalf  of)  the 
nnrighteous,  that  he  might  bnng  us  to  God '  (3>*). 
The  only  addition  to  the  Pauline  thought  is  the 
greater  stress  laid  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ — 
while  St.  Paul  usually  confines  our  attention  to 
His  death.  The  idea  of  bringing  us  to  Grod  sug- 
gests reconciliation,  and  Christ,  through  His  suffer- 
mgs,  coming  as  the  Mediator  who  effects  this 
nconciliation.  In  one  mysterious  passage  the 
source  of  which,  or  subject  alluded  to,  cannot  be 
traced,  St.  Peter  enlarges  the  idea  of  the  mediation 
of  Christ  in  an  entirdy  new  direction,  assigning 
part  of  its  operation  to  the  state  of  the  dead ;  for 
such  is  the  simplest  and  most  generally  accepted 
interpretation  of  the  statement  that  <  he  went  and 
preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison '  (3"-  **).  That 
this  was  only  a  brief  episode,  confined  to  tiie  time 
between  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
is  suggested  by  other  passages  in  the  Epistle  in- 
dicating that  He  was  raised  from  the  dead  (1*),  and 
that  He  passed  into  the  heavens,  there  to  exercise 
exalted  powers  of  government  (3"). 

c.  Epxxtle  to  the  Hebrews. — The  main  topic  of 
Hebrews  is  to  exhibit  the  mediatorial  status  and 
functions  of  Jesus  Christ  in  contrast  with  the 
various  forms  of  mediation  recognized  in  Judaism. 
The  Epistle  opens  with  a  contrast  of  the  unity  and 
exalted  character  of  the  new  revelation  in  a  Son 
with  the  broken  and  varied  nature  of  the  OT  revela- 
tion by  means  of  prophets.  Christ  there  appears  as 
the  agent  of  creation,  the  sustainer  of  all  things, 
who  has  also  made  purification  for  sins  (li~*).  Then, 
taking  up  the  contents  of  this  revelation,  it  pro- 
ceeds to  work  out  the  contrast  in  several  regions. 
First,  we  have  the  mediation  of  angels  in  giving 
the  law  ;  the  writer  contrasts  the  hi^er  status  of 
the  Son,  who  is  honoured  with  Divine  titles, 
though  addressed  by  God  as  another  person  to 
whom  is  committed  the  government  of  His  king- 
dom (I<-2").  Here  Jesus  is  named  '  the  Apostle 
an<I  High  Priest  of  our  confession,'  in  contrast 
with  Moses,  who  was  only  a  servant  in  God's  house, 
while  Christ  is  both  the  Builder  of  the  house  and 
tliQ  Son  set  over  it  (3'-«).  The  idea  of  our  Lord's 
High-priesthood  thus  introduced  is  enlarged.  He 
has  passed  into  the  heavens,  and  therefore  we  are 
encouraged  to  draw  near  with  boldness  to  the 


tJirone  of  grace  (4").  This  leads  on  to  specific 
teaching  concerning  our  Lord's  priestlj  office.  Two 

Smeral  considerations  arise— tne  pnesthood  is  of 
ivine  appointment ;  vet  it  requires  human  sym- 
pathies on  the  part  of  the  priest.  Both  of  these 
oonditions  are  fulfilled  in  Christ's  priesthood.  In 
taking  the  two  together  we  see  that  His  office  is 
relat^  both  to  God  and  to  man,  so  that  He  stands 
in  the  intermediate  position  of  a  priestly  mediator 
(6*''').  A  reference  to  Melohizedek  in  Ps  110  leads 
to  a  comparison  of  the  Messianic  priesthood  '  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek,'  with  tne  priesthood  of 
Aaron  to  the  advantage  of  the  former,  since 
Abraham,  the  ancestor  of  Levi,[did  homage  to  Mel- 
chizedek, and  since  the  priest  of  the  Melchizedek 
order  is  declared  by  the  Psalmist  to  be  perpetual. 
After  allnding  to  the  sacrifices — a  subiect  to  be 
developed  later — ^the  writer  returns  to  tne  idea  of 
Sonship  as  the  crowning  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
Christ  as  a  priest  (ch.  7).  Then  he  passes  to  a 
fresh  consideration.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Christ  is  not  a  priest  under  the  law,  and  therefore 
not  in  accordance  with  the  OT  covenant.  But  a 
new  covenant  is  introduced  —  that  predicted  by 
Jeremiah,  concerning  the  law  written  in  the  heart. 
It  is  under  this  covenant  that  Christ's  priesthood 
is  exercised.  It  is  through  Him  that  the  covenant 
itself  is  brought  into  effect.  Here  we  come  to 
another  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  '  mediator ' 
in  the  NT :  Christ  is  described  as  the  '  Mediator ' 
of  this  new  and  better  covenant,  'that  is,  the 
Agent  by  whom  it  is  established'  (Bruce,  Hebmos, 
p.  296).  This  use  of  the  word  is  parallel  to  St. 
Paul's  in  Gal  S**- where  the  aposUe  applies  it  to 
Moses  as  the  agent  through  whom  the  covenant  of 
the  law  was  introduced.  In  both  cases  we  have 
only  the  descending  mediation,  the  mediator  repre- 
senting and  executing  God's  will  among  men.  But 
though  the  author  does  not  use  the  title  for  the 
other  aspect  of  mediation,  he  is  most  explicit  in 
teaching  the  truth  that  represents  in  effect  the 
Godwara  side  of  mediation.  This  is  implied  in  the 
priestly  work  of  Christ.  Like  the  Levitical  priests, 
Christ  approaches  God  on  our  behalf;  but  with 
these  important  differences,  that  He  not  only 
effects  much  more  than  Aaron  effected  for  Israel, 
but  also  brings  His  people  directly  into  the 
Divine  Presence.  Snbaequentlv  the  argument 
inroeeedB  to  develop  the  idea  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  in  contrast  with  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  and 
here  it  directly  deals  with  the  Godward  aspect  of 
mediation.  Cnrist  offers  the  sacrifice  of  Himself 
to  God  (9").  Later,  contrasting  this  sacrifice  of 
Christ's  with  the  Jewish  rites,  the  author  quotes 
Ps  40,  where  God  says  He  has  no  pleasure  in  oomt- 
offerings  and  sacnfioes  for  sin,  and  where  the 
Psalmbt  promises  instead  of  such  oblations  the 
offer  of  his  own  service  to  do  the  will  of  Gk>d.  That 
surrender  <A  obedience  is  taken  over  by  the  anthor 
of  Hebrews  and  S4>plied  to  Christ  as  the  essence  of 
His  sacrifice.  By  this  wUl,  *.«.  by  Christ  thus 
doing  God's  wiU,  we  are  sanctified.  But  such 
obedience  involves  djring,  it  is  carried  out  to  the 
very  end  and  consummated  in  death  (cf.  Ph  2" 
■  becoming  obedient  unto  death ') ;  and  thus  it  is 
offered  as  a  '  sacrifice  for  sins.'  This  is  so  eftiectaal 
that  it  needs  to  be  offered  but  once,  while  the 
Jewish  sacrifices  were  repeated  (He  lO'''*).  Here 
we  have  most  distinctly  set  forth  the  Godward 
aspect  of  mediation.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  writer's  doctrine  ot  Christ's  sacrifice 
merely  as  God  sacrificing  Himself  in  the  person  of 
His  Son  in  the  sense  of  giving  Himself  to  as,  for 
he  distinctly  says  that  the  sacrifice  is  offered  by 
Christ  '  unto  God '  (ry  #«?,  9").  The  efficacy  of 
this  is  widespread.  It  is  to  cleanse  the  conscience 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God  (9**), 
for  'the  redemption  of  tnmsgressiona'  (v.'*),  'to 
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pnt  away  ain'  (▼."),  a  'iMrifioe  for  sina'  {irrip 
i/taoTuir,  10"),  and  ao  leading  to  '  remiaaion  of  ains ' 
(10").  At  the  aame  time  it  la  for  the  oonfirmation 
of  the  new  oovenant.  The  anthor  oonneota  the 
death  of  Chriat  with  this  rosnlt  in  two  ways: 
reading  the  word  for  covenant  {SiaMicri)  in  the 
claaaioal  Gr.  sense  aa  a  will  [bat  see  Weatcott,  cui 
Zoe.]>  he  argues  tliat  for  the  will  to  take  effect  there 
most  be  death  (9") ;  then,  retoming  to  the  idea  of 
covenant,  he  compares  the  blood  of  Chriat  to  that  of 
the  aacrifioe  which  confiima  a  covenant  (Ex  24*^. 

d.  St.  John. — (a)  The  Johannine  theology  aa 
represented  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Eputlee. 
—The  Prolo^e  to  the  Gospel  introducea  the  Logos 
aa  the  mediator  of  creation  and  revelation,  the 
title  probably  coining  from  Philo  and  Stoic  uaage, 
but  the  idea  from  Hebrew  conoeptiona  of  Uie 
'  Memra'  [aee  John,  voL  iL  p.  6851  God's  revela- 
tion in  natnre  (Jn  !'■•),  in  prophecy  (w.*-'),  in 
conscionsneea  (w>>*),  and  in  the  incarnation 
(w.u-U),  U  in  every_  oaae  mediated  by  the  Lk^ob, 
who  is  a  Divine  Being,  in  intimate  relationa  with 
God,  and  Himaelf  eaaentially  God,  yet  with  a 
owtain  personal  distinction  from  God  (I').  God 
sires  eternal  life  to  the  world  throngh  Christ  (3>*). 
To  Iiave  the  Son  ia  to  have  the  life,  and  not  to 
have  the  Son  ia  not  to  have  the  life  (I  Jn  5").  It 
ia  throngh  Him  that  we  receive  the  knowledge  of 
truth  and  God  (v.").  Other  ideaa  of  the  same 
chaiscter  are  contained  in  St.  Jobn'a  aoooonte  of 
the  teachings  of  Christ,  referred  to  above.  Then 
the  apostle  distinctly  seta  out  the  other  aspect  of 
mediation,  in  Uie  atonement  for  sin  offered  by  our 
Lord.  Christ  was  '  manifested  to  take  away  sins ' 
(or  '  bear  sins,'  RVm  ;  Gr.  tra  r&t  iiioprlat  im,  1  Jn 
9*).  Compare  St.  John's  report  of  John  the 
Baptist's  words  about  '  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  (RVm  '  beareth,'  Gr.  atpav)  the  ain  of 
the  world'  (Jn  1").  More  specifically  St.  John 
describes  Jeans  Christ  aa  'an  advocate'  {rapd- 
cXip-or)  with  the  Father  (I  Jn  2*),  Le.  aa  a  pleader 
who  mediates  on  onr  behalf^  and  represents  our 
oaae  to  God ;  and  aa  a  'propitiation  for  our  aina' 
(IXaofiit  iCTW  vepl  rUr  ktuuriHr  iliuir,  2*).  It  ia  to 
be  obeerved  that  the  word  rendered  '  propitiation ' 
ia  not  the  aame  aa  that  employed  by  St.  PanI  in 
Ro  3"  (IXoMT^pcor),  and  aignifies  diatinctly  either 
an  act  of  propitiation,  or,  in  Alexandrine  naage, 
a  meana  of  propitiating  {e.g.  Nu  0*,  Lv  25').  In 
2  Mac3**a-oM<i9'0at  OMritSr  ia  used  of  apriest  making 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice  (see  Thayer-Grimm).  Ac- 
cordingly St.  John  seems  to  mean  that  Christ  is 
the  propitiatory  sacrifice.  He  had  said  earlier 
that '  the  blood  of  Jesus  His  Son  cleanaeth  us  from 
all  sin '  (1  Jn  I') ;  where,  as  usual,  the  word  Mood, 
written  by  a  Jew  with  reference  to  cleansing  from 
sin,  must  refer  to  a  sacrificial  idea.  Thus  by  His 
death  Christ  becomes  the  sacrifice  which  removes 
the  guilt  of  sin,  and  secures  forgriveness  for  the 
penitent.  In  common  with  other  NT  writers,  St. 
John  does  not  explain  the  rationale  of  the  process. 

(/3)  The  idea  oi  mediation  in  the  Apocalypse. — 
Both  aspects  of  mediation  are  here  presented  to 
us.  On  the  one  hand,  Jesus  has  come  from  God 
with  truth  and  grace,  and  will  come  again  to 
execute  judgment.  He  is  the  Logos,  'The  Word 
of  God '  (4  \6ryos  roO  8eo0,  19"),  and  so  the  source  of 
revelation.  He  is  the  'Living  One'  (4  ffi)»,  4'  '° 
10"),  and  therefore  the  source  of  life.  He  appears 
aa  the  mediator  of  creation,  like  the  Logos  in  the 
Gospel,  for  He  is  '  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of 
Goa'  (i)  ipxh  rijt  KTlatut  roS  ffcoO,  3").  Beyschlafj 
understands  this  to  mean  the  first  being  created 
{NT  Theol.  ii.  381) ;  but  most  interpreters  regard 
the  ipx^l  as  independent  of  creation,  its  determin- 
ing principle  (so  Weiss,  Gebhardt,  Lechler,  Bousset, 
Bnggs,  Stevens,  etc.).  Farther,  he  holds  the  keys 
nf  Hades  and  of  death  (1>*),  i.e.  determines  who 


shall  enter  and  who  ahaU  leave  the  region  of  the 
dead.  He  sits  on  the  throne  with  God  (3"  I2>), 
and  will  be  the  aaaeaaor  of  God  in  the  judgment 
(C"*'*).  In  all  theae  reapecta  (Sod  acta  tluough 
Him.  On  the  other  hand,  we  aee  in  Christ  the 
Godward  aapect  of  mediation  in  which  He  repre- 
aenta  us  to  God.  As  in  Hebrews,  though  leas 
explicitly,  Chriat  is  both  priest  and  sacrifice.  The 
opening  description  of  Him  aa  'clothed  with  a 
garment  down  to  the  foot,  and  girt  about  at  the 
breasts  with  a  golden  girdle '  (1"),  plainlv  points  to 
prieatlv  robes.  But  He  ia  alao  the  sacrifice.  The 
most  onaracteristic  designation  of  our  Lord  in  this 
book  ia  '  the  Lamb  of  God,'  a  title  which  occurs  29 
times :  He  '  looaed  (RV  XtJrarrt,  following  beat  MSS, 
inatead  of  'washed,'  Xo^am,  AV)  ua  from  our 
ains  by  his  blood'  (1');  the  aainta  'have  waahed 
their  robea  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb '  (7'').  Such  language  in  a  book  that 
has  many  featurea  of  Judaism  cannot  but  contain 
a  sacrificial  allusion.  At  the  same  time,  here  and 
elsewhere  in  NT,  while  the  explanation  of  ideas 
of  '  blood '  and  '  sacrifice '  most  take  account  of  the 
OT,  the  advance  of  the  Christian  revelation  to 
higher  and  more  spiritual  conceptions  of  religion 
forbids  us  to  limit  the  meaning  to  Jewish  ideas. 
The  spiritual  essence  of  sacrifice,  the  surrender  of 
will,  IS  the  specially  Christian  thought. 

Concluiion,.—AM  through  the  Bible  the  idea  of 
mediation  in  both  its  aspects  is  continually  appear- 
ing. In  the  OT  we  find  it  distributed  among  a 
number  of  persons  and  functions — in  the  patriarch, 
the  king,  the  prophet,  the  priest,  the  sacrifice, 
the  'servant  of  the  Lord.'  In  the  NT  aU  these 
distinctions  are  merged  in  the  sole  mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  both  aspects  of  which  are  seen  in 
His  life  and  teaching,  and  in  the  apostolic  writ- 
inga.  Our  Lord  appeara  thronghout  aa  one  aent  by 
God  to  reveal  Divme  truth,  to  execute  the  Divine 
will,  to  bring  deliverance  to  mankind  from  ain 
and  ruin,  to  confer  the  gift  of  eternal  life,  and  to 
eatablish  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth.  On 
the  other  hand,  Hia  action,  to  some  extent  His 
teaching,  more  explicitly  the  apostolic  teaching 
(represented  by  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and 
Ep.  to  Heb.),  present  Him  aa  the  Mediator  with 
God  on  behalf  of  mankind,  making  intercession 
in  His  prayers  on  earth  and  in  Hia  heavenly  life 
after  the  reaurrection,  but  chiefly  giving  Hia  life 
as  a  ransom,  shedding  His  blood  for  the  remission 
of  sin,  acting  as  a  means  of  propitiation,  doing 
God's  will,  and  dying  as  the  periectmgof  obedience 
to  please  God  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  confirm- 
ing the  new  covenant  by  Hia  death.  The  images 
of  '  blood '  and  '  aacrifice '  are  drawn  from  the  OT, 
and  can  be  understood  only  when  their  origin  and 
allasion  are  recognized.  At  the  same  time,  since 
our  Lord  liberated  religion  from  the  external  and 
material  limitations  of  Judaism,  this  process  most 
be  acknowledged  with  regard  to  the  priestly  and 
sacrificial  functions.  The  revelation  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God  necessarily  modifies  the  idea  of  inter- 
cession and  priestly  m^iation.  The  revelation  of 
His  spirituality,  and  of  the  spiritual  character  of 
religion,  carries  with  it  freedom  from  material 
conceptions  of  sacrifice.  The  OT  priest  killed 
animals  and  sprinkled  actual  blood.  Christ  gave 
His  life  on  the  cross ;  but  the  reference  to  His 
blood  has  no  such  material  connexion.  We  must 
take  it  metaphorically  for  His  life  surrendered  in 
death.  Similarly,  since  He  was  not,  like  the 
Jewish  sacrifices,  an  oblation  laid  by  a  priest  on  an 
altar.  His  sacrifice  must  be  interpreted  spiritually, 
and  its  reality  fonnd  in  tlie  spiritual  act  of  giving 
Himself  to  God  in  death. 

Explanatory  theories,  as  that  the  ransom  was 
paid  to  Satan  (Origen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa),  that  the 
I  atonement  was  oti'ered  to  the  rights  of  God,  whcs' 
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■uzeraintT  had  been  outraged  (Anselm),  that  it 
was  for  the  satisfaction  of  law  and  abstract  justice 
(Protestant  theologians,  especially),  that  it  con- 
sisted in  GOT  Lord's  repenting  on  our  behalf 
(M'Leod  Campbell),  etc.,  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  inquiry,  as  they  appear  only  in  later 
speculations;  and  though  all  of  them  appeal  to 
the  Bible  for  the  justification  of  their  positions, 
none  of  them  can  claim  to  be  results  of  pure 
exegesis,  or  even  contents  of  strictly  biblical 
theology. 

LiTERATURX. — The  place  of  mediation  in  foreijKn  rellgioiu  may 
be  gathered  from  toe  Introduction  to  The  Sacred  Bookt  of 
the  Bcut;  the  Hibbert  Leetw«$i  Honier  Williams'  worka  on 
UindtHm  and  Buddhim;  and  Ifm-ChrUtian  Religiout 
Sytttnu  (aP.CKX  For  treatment  o(  the  OT  teaching  see 
works  of  OT  theology  by  Oehler,  Schulti,  Smend,  Piepenbrins, 
Bennett ;  Robertson  SaaVa,  Religion  Df  the  SemiUe ;  Trumbull, 
The  ThreehM  CovenarU.  For  the  NT  teaching  see  The  Teach- 
ing of  Jeeta  by  Wendt ;  do.  by  Horton  ;  works  on  NT  theology 
bv  Beyschlsg,  Holtzmann,  Boron,  Weiss,  Steven*.  Adeney; 
Bruce,  The  Epiette  to  the  Bebrem;  BitsclU,  Die  Lehrt  V.  d. 
Rfehtfertigtmg  u.  V»rtShv/U7%g,  S  vols.  (Eng.  tr,  o(  vol.  LV 
M'Leod  Campbell,  On  the  Nature  of  the  Mimemmt ;  B.  W. 
Dale,  TIte  Doctrine  of  tAs  AtmmttiX-,  H.  N.  Oxenhan,  The 
Cathoiie  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement ;  Bruce,  The  Bumiluiiian 
of  Chriet ;  Simon,  The  Redemption  Man,  and  Beconeiliatim 
ou  Incamatim;  Domer,  Sytiim  of  Cftristton  Doctrine ;  Oave, 
Script.  Doet.nftkur^i  Piyoe,  *  The  AtonemenV  in  Old  faiU 
<n  Sew  Light.  W.  F.  ADENEY. 

MEDICINE. — Compared  with  other  countries  in 
the  same  latitude,  Palestine  is,  and  probably  was 
in  Bible  days,  a  fairly  healthy  land.  It  has  few 
sluggish  streamSj  and  most  of  its  valleys  are  wind- 
swept ;  except  in  some  few  localities  malarious 
diseases  are  not  very  rife,  and  owing  to  its  want 
of  harbours,  and  conse<}uently  of  maritime  com- 
merce, imported  epidemics  are  not  as  common  as 
they  are  in  Egypt,  which  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
regarded  as  very  much  more  unhealthy  (cf.  Dt 
7"  28«>,  Am  41*).  In  addition  to  these  natural 
advantages,  if  at  any  time  the  sanitary  legislation 
of  the  Priestly  Code  were  strictly  olwerved,  this 
must  have  been  instrumuital  in  preventing  and 
checking  the  spread  of  disease.  Under  the  social 
system  set  forth  in  the  law,  if  it  could  have  been 
carried  out,  there  would  not  have  been  any  very 
poor  class,  subject  to  the  diseases  fostered  by 
destitution ;  ana  it  is  probable  that  until  a  com- 
paratively late  period  there  was  no  permanent 
overcrowding  in  the  larger  towns.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  tne  density  of  the  population  in  ancient 
times,  but,  considering  the  frequent  checks  it 
received  from  wars  internal  and  external,  it  is  not 
probable  that  even  in  the  most  prosperous  davs 
it  ever  exceeded  300  to  the  square  mile.  (Tne 
numbers  in  1  Ch  21*  or  2  S  24'  are  obviously  un- 
reliable). The  conditions  of  life  contemplated  in 
the  Priestly  Code  are  those  of  a  community  of 
agricultural  freeholders ;  and  the  social  and  moral 
enactments  of  the  law  proWde  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  healthy  discipline,  and  for  the  repression  of 
excesses  injurious  to  health. 

Health,  the  state  in  which  the  bodily  functions 
are  perfectly  discharged,  is,  according  to  Sirach, 
the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings  (.30"-'").  The 
word  occurs  15  times  in  the  OT  (AV),  but  in 
different  connotations.  It  is  used  twice  as  the  tr. 
of  shcU&ni,  referring  to  material  prosperity 
(Gn  43>,  2  S  20*),  but  here  it  is  replaced  by  '  well' 
in  the  RV.  Tbrioe  in  Ps '  health '  in  the  oldsense  of 
welfare  is  the  rendering  of  ngw*;  visM'Sh  (42"  43* 
67^ ;  in  the  first  two  places  KVm  substitutes  'help '). 
Four  times  'drUkah  (prop,  the  new  fltth  that 
forms  on  a  wound),  is  tr.  '  nealth,'  but '  healing '  is 
better  (so  RV,  as  in  Is  58',  and  RVm  in  Jer  30"  33»). 
In  Pr  3* '  health '  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  th«  word  is 
the  tr.  of  niH^  riph'<Uh ;  but  in  Pr  4"  12"  IS''  16»* 
and  Jer  8",  m  which  'health'  is  used  metaphori- 
eallT,  the  Heb.  is  kst?  marpf  On  the  last  ret.  RV 
nnaers  'healing').   In  th«  NT  'healtii'  oconrs 
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twice:  Ac  27**,  where  it  is  the  tr.  of  ffwrWa,  and  ii 
better  rendered  in  RV  '  safety ' ;  and  3  Jn  *,  in  the 
sense  of  bodily  welfare,  to  'be  in  health'  being 
the  tr.  of  iyialvew. 

The  blessing  of  health  was  regarded  as  a  reward 
of  service  (Is  58'),  or  withheld  on  account  of  sin 
(Jer  8»-  In  both  OT  and  NT  the  popular  belief 
IS  referred  to,  that  diseases  are  penal  in  their  cri^n, 
inflicted  by  God  on  account  of  sin  either  peroonid 
or  parental  (Jn  9*) ;  and  coming  sometimes  directly 
from  Him  (Ex  4",  Dt  32»»),  or  from  Satan  when 
permitted  (Job  2'),  or  by  the  agencies  of  other 
spirits,  as  those  of  dumbness  (Mk  9")  or  foulness 
(Mk  9*).  Diseases  might  also  be  caused  by  envy 
on  the  part  of  others  (Job  S*),  and  the  power  of 
the  evil  eye  is  referred  to  in  1  S  18*  as  well  as  in 
theTahnud(SAai6a<A67,PenuMi>112,etc.).  They 
might  also  come  as  consequences  of  gluttony,  of 
drunkenness,  of  vicious  or  self-indulgent  practice* 
(Sir  ST*"-"),  but  even  in  these  cases  they  were  r». 

farded  as  coming  by  God's  direct  interposition, 
'herefore  healing  was  a  divine  token  of  forgive- 
ness: God  was  the  physician  of  His  people  (Ex 
15"),  and  it  was  their  duty  to  look  to  Him  for 
relief ;  hence  Asa's  sin  in  seeking  to  the  physicians 
(2  Ch  16«). 

Physieians.  —  The  medical  knowledge  of  the 
biblical  peoples  was  small  in  amount  and  crude 
in  character.  In  Egypt  there  were  sohook  of 
medicine  in  the  15th  cent.  B.a  {Papyru*  Bber*  i, 
ciii)  ;  but  there  are  no  traces  of  any  system  of 
medical  education  in  Palestine  in  Bible  times,  and 
aUusiona  to  physicians  are  few.  Egyptian  physi- 
eians, who  are  called  Joseph's  servant^  emMlmed 
Jacob  (Gn  50*).  These  were  probably  hr-^bu,  the 
class  of  priests  whom  the  Greeks  oalleu  paraacMstei 
and  taneheutee,  whose longmisunderstood relations 
hare  been  cleared  np  by  Sevillout  {^f.  ZeUtchr. 
1879,  1880).  The  existence  of  physicians  in  the 
days  of  the  compilation  of  the  B<M>k  of  Judgments 
(Ex  21")  has  been  inferred  from  the  order  that  the 
assailant  of  his  neighbour  is  to  cause  him  to  be 
thoroughly  healed.  The  Kph  rSphS',  of  Jer  8**, 
was  a  nealer  of  wounds,  a  banoager  (cf.  Eo  3^. 
While  in  Asa's  time  to  seek  the  physician  was  to 
depart  from  God,  Siraeh  in  later  days  regaids  him 
as  God's  servant,  '  for  from  the  Most  Hign  cometh 
healing'  (38*).  At  the  same  time  repentance  and 
a  memorial  offerinj^  on  the  part  of  the  sick  man 
are  to  precede  the  visit  of  the  physioian,  who  is  to 
be  priest  as  well  as  healer  (v.").  In  the  newly 
discovered  Heb.  the  passage  in  v.",  which,  in  the 
Greek,  seems  to  spmk  slightingly  of  him,  saya. 
'  He  that  sinneth  against  God  will  behave  arro- 
gantly before  his  physician'  (mbii  ^ah  "oin*). 

In  early  Egypt  also  the  physicians  were  priests, 
and  Papyrus  Eber*  gives  several  formule  to  be 
used  as  prayers  while  compoundingmedioainents 
(for  later  Egyptian  physicians  see  Herod.  iL  84). 
The  Hebrew  priests  had  charge  of  certain  branches 
of  public  health,  e.g.  leprosy,  but  it  was  to  the  pro- 
phets that  those  requiring  medical  aid  chiefly 
applied :  Nathan  (2  S 12"),  Ahijah  (I  K  14>),  Elijah 
(1  K  17"),  Elisha  (2  K  4**),  and  Isaiah  (2  K  20?) 
are  examples.  In  post-biblical  times  Jewish 
physicians  were  famous  throughout  the  East,  and 
the  sayings  of  many  of  these  are  preserved  in  the 
Talmud  and  other  rabbinical  writmg[s.  According 
to  Sanhedrm  lib  there  was  a  physician  in  every 
town,  and  there  was  also  in  the  temple  a  physician 
for  the  priests  {Sheljfalim  5.  1,  2).  At  the  same 
time  it  was  not  unlawful  to  employ  a  GentUe, 
even  to  perform  cironmoision,  if  no  qualified  Jew 
was  available  {Menaioth  42a) ;  but  Gentile  medi- 
cine was  to  be  taken  with  caution,  as  it  might 
contain  Uood.  At  first  these  physicians  and 
surgeons  were  mostly  priesta  possessed  of  a  certain 
amount  of  traditional  and  ampirieal  knowledge, 
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as,  for  example,  in  connexion  with  the  diatpiosis 
of  leprosy.  Xtonbtless  many  of  them  were,  like 
Job's  friends,  'l*^''  Job  13^  that  is,  having  the 
same  relation  to  real  physicians  as  that  which  an 
insignificant  idol  bears  to  tlie  true  God.  Men  of 
this  kind  probably  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  in 
Kiddushin  4.  14,  that  the  best  of  physicians  was 
deserving  of  hell.  In  the  NT  we  have  Luke,  'the 
beloved  physician '  (Col  4"),  in  whose  writings  the 
influence  of  a  medical  training  has  been  recognized 
by  Lagarde  (Psalterium  juxta  Ileb.  Hieron.  165), 
Hobart  (Medical  Language  of  St.  Luke,  1882) ;  see 
also  Blass,  Philol.  of  the  Gospels,  1898.  The  refer- 
ence to  physicians  m  Mk  Sf-"  ia  not  very  apprecia- 
ve  (cf.  with  Lk  8"). 

Until  a  comparatively  late  period,  the  objections 
to  touchinfj  the  dead,  and  the  ceremonial  unclean- 
ness  associated  with  such  contact,  prevented  the 
Jewish  physicians  from  obtaining  any  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  the  human  body, 
as  dissection  was  regarded  as  dishonouring  the 
dead  (Chidlin  lib).  The  famous  Rabbi  Ishmael 
(A.D.  100),  of  whose  anatomical  knowledge  many 
stories  are  told,  broke  down  this  prejudice  to  some 
degree,  and  obtained  the  body  of  a  condemned 
criminal  for  anatomical  purposes  (Bechoroth  45a) ; 
see  also  Nazir  326,  for  stories  of  Theudas  recog- 
nizing bones.  Something  of  the  structure  of 
animals  must  have  been  known  from  the  priestly 
experiences  in  sacrifices,  in  which  the  operator 
had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  viscera  of 
the  slain  oeasts.  The  metnod  employed  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  animals  whose  carcases  were  used 
as  food,  in  order  to  drain  the  body  of  its  blood, 
must  also  have  given  to  the«Ae^(  (butcher)  and  to 
the  ihOmer  (inspector),  whose  duty  is  to  certify  the 
meat  as  kdsher  or  clean,  a  certain  amonnt  of 
empirical  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  pathology 
of  animals  (Chvllin  9a).  In  the  $epher  Zabahi  of 
Sabbi  Meir  Cohen  (Leghorn,  1832)  the  ritual  for 
this  examination  is  given  at  length,  and  from  it 
the  stringency  of  the  rules  for  the  recognition  of 
clean  flew  can  be  estimated.  This  code  is  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and  must  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  publio  health  (Buxtorf,  Syn.  Jud. 
xxvii.). 

There  are  very  few  biblical  references  to  the 
facts  of  anatomy  or  physiology.  'The  blood  is 
the  life,'  and  therefore  tabooed  as  food  (Gn  O',  Lv 
17").  This  in  itself  was  an  important  sanitary 
precaution,  considering  the  highly  metabolic  nature 
of  blood,  which  is  of  all  the  materials  in  the  body 
the  most  likely  to  carry  the  microbes  of  disease, 
as  well  as  parasites  of  larger  size.  In  Job  10'°  and 
Ps  139"- "  the  current  notion  of  embryology,  which 
was  one  of  epigenesis,  is  set  forth ;  but  the  details 
were  consider^  as  beyond  human  knowledge  (Ec 
11') ;  see  also  Nidda  25.  In  Aruch  the  embryo 
is  said  to  appear  at  first  like  a  grasshopper,  t*, 
tr.  '  navel,'  appears  in  Pr  3'  as  the  seat  of  health, 
perhaps  as  being  the  mid-point  of  the  body,  but 
the  word  is  perhaps  a  slip  for  •^■^  '  flesh,'  in  contra- 
distinction to  bones,  as  LXX  reads  it  (r^  rd^uiH 
trov).  The  heart  (wh.  see)  was,  to  the  Jews,  as  to 
all  the  peoples  of  antiquity,  the  seat  of  emotion, 
thought,  and  wisdom :  the  reins  or  kidnevs  (wh. 
see)  were  the  seats  of  feeling,  passion,  eeai  deter- 
mination :  the  bowels  (wh.  see)  were  supposed  to 
be  the  organs  of  aSection  and  sympathy  (see  Job 
30").  In  Zohar  {Bemidbar  128)  there  is  a  remark- 
able account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain. 

There  were  many  proverbial  sayin^t  cnrrent 
among  the  Jews  nferring  to  physicians.  Our 
Lord  quotes  one  of  these :  '  Physician,  heal  thy- 
self (Lk  4").  A  simUar  saying,  Tirin  -ott  h'ok, 
occurs  in  Jalknt  on  Bereshith  38,  and  in  Midrash 
Rabbah  {Bereth.  23).  The  same  idea  is  expressed 
In  a  saying  ascribed  to  R.  Levi  (Midrash  on  Lv  6) : 


'  It  is  a  shame  on  the  country  whose  surgeon  it 

fouty  and  whose  oculist  is  blind.'  See  Burck- 
ardt's  Arab.  Prov.  No.  404.  A  proverb,  the 
parallel  of  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  Mote  and  the 
Beam,  occurs  in  Baba  Bathra  156,  '  Say  not.  Take 
the  straw  out  of  thine  eye,  when  thou  nast  a  stick 
in  thine  own.'  Another  of  His  sayings,  'They 
that  are  whole  have  no  need  of  a  physician ;  but 
they  that  are  sick,'  is  nearly  alike  in  sense  to  a 
sentence  in  Baba  Kamrna  466,  'They  who  suffer 
pain  should  seek  the  physician.'  Other  medical 
proverbs  are,  '  God  determines  the  healing  before 
the  disease'  (Megillah  13) ;  'A  wise  man  will  not 
live  in  a  town  where  there  is  no  physician '  (San- 
hedrin  176) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  '  Do  not  live 
in  a  town  of  which  the  chief  officer  is  a  physician ' 
(Pesachim  113.  1)  ;  '  Honour  the  physician  before 
thou  hast  need  of  him '  (Tan^uma,  see  also  Sir  38' 
Hebrew  version). 

Visitation  of  the  sick,  although  not  enjoined  in 
the  Mosaic  books,  is  urged  as  a  duty  in  the  Talmud 
(Shabbath  127  6),  and  several  paragraphs  in  the 
Shul^ian  Aruch  (J6re  De'ah  335 tt.)  are  devoted  to 
this  subject.  Several  cases  are  excepted,  such  as 
ophthalmic  or  abdominal  diseases,  and  headache, 
as  these  may  be  aggravated  by  disturbance. 
Rabbi  Johanan  says,  'He  who  visits  the  sick 
lengthens  hb  life,  and  he  who  refrains  shortens  it ' 
(Nedarim  39).  Our  Lord's  enforcement  of  this 
duty  in  Mt  25''*  *  is  noteworthy. 

Of  the  general  terms  referring  to  disease  in  the 
Bible  the  word  in  commonest  use  is  sick.  This 
occurs  38  times  in  OT  and  50  in  NT.  In  the 
former  it  is  usually  the  tr.  of  n^q  haiah,  but  in  Lv 
15**  (cf.  20")  it  represents  irn  ddvSh,  in  the  sense 
of  temporary  periodic  sickness:  a  cognate  word 
("Vi)  in  Is  1'  13  tr.  '  faint,'  and  another  (T^)  in  Ps  41* 
'languishing'  (subst.).  In  2  S  12"  the  word  is  r;i< 
'dnash  (in  imperf.  Niph.).  The  ptcp.  pass.  Qal  is 
used  in  Job  34'  of  an  arrow  wound,  but  tr. 
'desperate'  in  Is  17",  'incurable' in  Jer  30",  and 
'  desperately  wicked '  in  Jer  17*.  '  Sick '  in  Is  1»  is 
to^dlt,  the  word  being  usually  tr.  '  disease.' 
In  Jer  14'»  ('sick  with  famine,')  it  is  D'ip'>q? 
tahalU'tm,  lit. '  sicknesses '  (cf .  K  Vm).  This  word  is 
tr.' '  diseases '  in  Ps  103'  and  2  Ch  21'».  •  Sickness ' 
in  OT  is  in  12  cases  the  rendering  of  hdll,  and 
thrice  of  n^qs  mahdlah.  Ex  23'»,  1  K  8«»,  2  Ch  6». 
'  Sicknesses '  in  the  plui-al  occurs  in  the  OT  only  in 
Dt  28'»  (o:^q)  29"  (a-tf'^). 

Disease  occurs  10  times  in  OT,  8  times  as  the 
rendering  of  kdlt ;  once  in  Ps  41*  in  the  phrase  '  an 
evil  disease'  (AV,  RV ;  Heb.  Sjc^?  w,  KVm  '  some 
wicked  thing'),  and  once  as  tr.  ot  maholdh  in 
2Ch  21'».  'Diseased'  represents  nalfUth  (Niph. 
ptcp.  of  rfy))  in  Ezk  34<-»,  and  hedsh  (Qal)  in  1  K 
15^  and  2  Ch  16'*.  '  Diseases '  in  the  plural  ia  the 
tr.  of  tahalU'tm  in  2  Ch  21>*  and  Ps  103*;  of  mahOiah 
in  Ex  15»,  of  n"9  tnadveh  in  Dt  7"  and  28"»,  and 
of  malMHyim  in  2  Ch  24'». 

Inflrmity  is  used  thrice  in  the  OT,  each  time  in 
a  different  sense,  and  representing  a  different 
word,  ddv&h  in  Lv  12*  (in  mfin.  con.  with  8nfiu:c 
nt|^)>  referring  to  periodic  sickness ;  tjoULh  (in  infin. 
Piel)  in  Ps  77",  in  the  sense  of  infirmity  from  sick- 
ness ;  and  mahdleh  in  Pr  18",  in  the  sense  of 
weakness  in  general.  Pla^e  is  used  sometimes  as 
the  name  of  a  specific  epidemic  and  sometimes  in 
the  sense  of  sickness  in  general,  and  is  the  tr.  of 
maggcphah,  makkah,  negcC.  In  other  places  it 
refers  to  oUier  forms'of  affliction  or  to  the  judg- 
ments of  God  (1  K  8",  Ry  16").   See  PLAauE. 

The  RV  has  changed  'sick'  in  Pr  23**  into 
'hurt,'  and  in  Mic  6"  'will  I  make  thee  sick  in 
smiting  thee '  has  been  altered  to  '  I  have  smitten 
thee  with  a  grievous  wound.'  '  Loathsome  disease ' 
in  Ps  38'  has  been  properly  altered  into  '  homing,' 
as  the  reference  is  to  the  neat  of  fever.   '  Pining 
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rickness'  ffn  in  Hezeldah'a  pi&yer.  Is  38",  has  been 
altered  into  'from  the  loom.'  Literallv  it 


'from  the  thnuns'  whereby  the  web  is 
fastened  to  the  weaver's  beam,  the  idea  bein^  that 
as  the  web  is  out  off  from  the  loom,  so  his  life 
was  separated  from  its  snrroondings.  The  'evil 
disease  of  Ps  41*  is  rendered  in  KVm  '  some  wicked 
thing'  (see  above). 

The  words  for  '  eickneas'  are  often  qoalified  by 
some  expression  or  phrase.  '  Sickness  unto  death ' 
of  2  Ch  32",  1  K  14>,  and  Is  38>  is  contrasted  with 
'sickness  and  recovery,'  Is  39*.  R.  Qanina  ben 
Dosa  used  to  say  of  his  patients,  ''This  one  is 
sick  unto  death,  this  will  recover'  (Berachoth 
6.  6).  'Sore  [sickness]'  is  the  tr.  of  hdziUf, 
'  violent,'  in  1  K  17".  The  prefix  in  '  sore  diseases ' 
of  2  Ch  21**  is  the  tr.  of  ra.  An  '  evil  disease '  in 
Ps  is  literally  a  'thine  (in)  of  Belial.'  The 
diseases  of  Egypt  are  referred  to  as  especially 
severe  in  Ex  15*,  Dt  7"  28"  28".  •  Incurable 
disease'  nsed  literally  in  2  Ch  21"  is  a  phrase  used 
figuratively  in  Job  34',  Jer  IS",  Mic  1*.  '  Sickness 
of  long  continuance '  is  mentioned  in  Dt  28". 

Figurative  expresaiona  referring  to  disease  are 
not  nnoommon.  It  ia  a  'scourge'  in  Job  9";  a 
'  pestilenoe  walking  in  darkness,'  Pa  91*.  The 
Jewish  idea  of  disease  and  death  being  inflicted  by 
a  special  angel  ia  referred  to  in  2  S  24",  I  Cn 
2ii*M. »  2  K  19»,  Rev  «».  In  the  aeoond  of  these 
passages  he  appeara  with  a  aword  in  his  hand. 
I>iseaae8  are  alM  spoken  of  as  God's  arrows,  Dt 
32* «  Job  ««,  Pa  64»  91*  144«,  La  S>*.  Zeo  9>'  etc 
The  Arabian  proverb  says  that  the  peatilenoe  ia 
God's  arrow  which  always  hits  its  marlc 

In  the  NT  '  sick '  and  '  sickness '  occur  68  times, 
' diseases '  and  '  diseased '  16  times,  and  'infirmities' 
19  times.  These  are  tr.  of  various  words :  iriireia, 
meaning  primarily  weakneaa  and  nsnaUy  tr.  'in- 
fiimitiee,'  sometimes  'aiok'  aa  in  Ac  28*  (fyorm 
ir$trtlat)  i  iidKoKla,  meaninc[  aoftnees  or  effeminacr, 
as  well  as  sickneaa,  ia  uaed  in  Mt  4*  9**  lO*,  prob- 
«bly  referring  to  wasting  ehronio  diseases,  and 
contrasted  in  some  paasagea  with  rivot,  which 
indicates  more  acuto  violent  seizures.  Homer  ( Od. 
zv.  408)  compares  the  hateful  sickness  (yoiVrot)  fall- 
ing on  wretched  mortals  with  the  visitation  of  the 
gentle  shafts  of  Artemis  and  Apollo,  whereby  the 
old  are  alain;  and  Hesiod  asaigna  the  origm  of 
diseases  of  this  kind  to  the  box  of  Pandora  {Op.  et 
Di.  L  101).  ftaiiita,  occurs  in  Jn  6^  The  unfaith- 
ful nae  of  ordinancea  ia  said  to  canse  those  who 
transgruaa  to  become  weak  and  tppaaroi  (1  Co  11**). 
Jerome  on  this  passage  says,  'There  are  three 
eanaea  from  which  infirmitiea  ariae,  either  from 
temptation  aa  Job  tfnd  Tobiah,  £rom  sin  as  Asaph 
the  long  and  those  referred  to  here  by  the  apostle, 
or  from  aome  intemperance  aa  Timothy,'  etc. 
Cbryaoetom  interprets  this  as  referring  to  bodily 
ailments,  great  diseases,  and  premature  deaths. 
The  reference  ia,  however,  possibly  to  mental  and 
spiiitnal  weakness,  as  in  Xenophon  {OEeonoTn.  iv. 
17:  KcdolffivralTeMippuirrdrepaiylyrorTat).  Hippo- 
erates  nses  the  word  for  diaeaae  either  of  mind  or 
body.  In  Mt  14**  nit  caxwt  fv''^'  i>  nsed  for 
'  those  that  were  sick ' ;  and  in  Ro  IS^  i/rStrluuira, 
means  weaknesses  or  infirmities  of  conscience,  aa 
in  Aristotle  (de  Gmer.  Animal.  L  18,  where  it  is 
used  as  the  parallel  of  ifpuvr^iia). 

Swne  Biolmeaaes,  soon  as  leproey,  rendered  the 
patients  andean,  and  caused  tneir  exclnnon  from 
cities  (see  Lrpbost)  t  hat  in  general  the  aick  were 
treated  at  home.  In  later  timea  howitMa  were 
established.  genenQy  near  the  dly  gates.  Theae 
were  ealled  Kwm  to,  and  vere  like  the  KeuxU  of 
the  pnsent  daT. 

In  the  eariier  days  of  Jewish  medicine  it  ia 
nohafale  that  bleeding,  the  nniveraal  panacea  in 
the  domliMat  fjamiwii  medical  aehooia,  waa  not 


nsed,  on  account  of  the  tribal  belief  eoncemint 
the  blood.  In  this  the  Jews  were  in  accord  witE 
Pythagoras  and  Erasistratos.  It  has  been  thought 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  leechei 
from  the  words  of  Agur  (Pr  30") ;  but  if  '  horse- 
leech' is  the  correct  rendering  (of.  HoRSKLEECH, 
ad  Jin.),  this  only  implies  their  knowledge  of  the 
bloodthirsty  habits  of  the  leech,  and  does  not  refei 
to  its  medicinal  nae.  Targ.  on  Pa  12  paraphraaea 
n^i  tn^  aa  the  'leechea  which  anok  blood.'  See 
on  this  point  Aboda  Zara  W>.  In  later  days, 
however,  the  Jewiah  physiciana  eonformed  to  uie 
universal  practice. 

Biblical  referencea  to  tpetifit  diseate*  are  of 
two  kinds,  either  so  very  general  that  they  are 
indefinite,  or  concrete  in  connexion  with  individual 
cases.  The  former  class  for  the  meet  part  consists 
of  names  alone  which  are  as  vague  as  the  folk- 
names  of  disease  nanally  are.  Several  of  these 
disease-names  are  grouped  together  in  Dt  28"  as 
forming  a  class,  which,  on  account  of  being  sudden, 
severe,  epidemic,  and  often  fatal,  appear  as  if 
judgments  directly  from  God.  Moist  ot  these  are 
febnle  fHaflasfii,  and  although  it  is  not  possible 
precisely  to  identify  the  disMse  expressed  oy  each 
name,  yet,  from  the  experienoe  which  residents  in 
the  East  have  acquired  of  the  moat  prevalent 
forms  of  disease,  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
diseases  referred  to  are  malarial  fevers  of  different 
kinds  with,  perhaps,  tropieal  typhoid,  and  Medi- 
terranean fever. 

The  first  name  on  the  Uat  is  npr^  sAo^mMA, 
from  a  root  signifying  'leanness  or  was^ng,' neooe 
it  is  rendered 'oonsamption' both  in  BViuidAV 
(LXX  iirepfa).  This  may  be  phthi^  bat,  from 
the  connexion  in  which  it  oocnra,  ia  more  likely  a 
febrile  disease  of  long  duration  and  attended  with 
wasting,  something  Of  the  tgrpe  of  Mediterranean 
or  Malta  fever,  which  may  last  for  moatlu^  and 
whose  most  prominent  cnaraoteristks  are  the 
weakneaa,  anmnia,  and  waating  with  which  it 
is  aooompanied.  Ilie  same  word  oeeara  in  Lt 
2e<*.  In  both  BY  and  AY  the  word  'oonaamp: 
tion'  ia  nsed  in  la  10**  aa  the  tr.  of  fi*  '^^S'^ 
meaning  a  waatin((or  deetrnctioii  ingeneraL  The 
RV,  however,  distmguiahea  in  la  10**  and  28"  be> 
tween  thia  mad  kauh,  translating  the  latter  aa 
'oonannunation,'  whereaa  the  two  are  oonfoanded 
in  the  AY.  In  neither  oase^  however,  does  it  seem 
to  be  a  apecific  disease.  PhthisiB  ia  not  a  oharae- 
teristic  disease  either  in  Syria  or  in  Egypt,  althouj^ 
it  does  occasionally  occur  in  the  former  country. 
See  Tobler,  Med.  Topographie  vtm  Jtnu.  4St,  and 
Wittman,  p.  92. 

The  three  names  that  follow  in  Dt  are  noa 
Ifoddahath,  'fever'  (RY  and  AY;  LXX  wprrit)} 
n^,  dalhlfeth, '  inflammation '  (LXX  ^1701/ a^e ')  i 
and  njio  harkdr  (AY  'extreme  burning';  Rv' fiery 
heat';  LXX  iptfuriuSt,  'irritation').  That  these 
three  describe  different  kinds  of  fever  ia  plain,  aa 
all  three  words  imply  bnming  or  heat.  'The 
Ifaddakath  ia  called  in  AY  of  Lv  26"  'burning 
ague,'  and  ia  aaid  to  '  consume  the  eyes  and  make 
the  soul  to  pine  away'  (LXX  caUs  this  disease 
txTtfot, '  jaundice ').  It  may  be  the  malarial  fever 
which  oocnra  in  the  Jordan  V  alley  and  the  Lebanon 
valleys,  in  Jerusalem  and  in  tne  ShephSlah,  aa 
well  aa  around  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Thia  diaeaae  is 
occaaionally  aooompanied  by  jaundice,  rvperit  war 
the  diaeaae  of  the  noUemaira  aon  at  Capernaum 
( Jn  4**)  and  of  Simon'a  mother-in-law  (Lk  4**  '  a 
great  fever')  at  the  aame  plaoe  (aee  Hippocr. 
Epidem.  iiL).  The  word  in  Mt  8>*  and  Mk  1**  ia 

DaUeieth  waa  oonridered  by  aome  Jewiah  writers 
aa  a  burning  fever,  bat  by  the  LXX  aa  an  inter- 
mittent fever.  It  may  jpoaaibly  have  been  aome 
form  of  agna,  whieh  often  oeenn  in  the  same 
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lovalitiee  as  the  other  forms  of  malarial  fever, 
perhaps  indeed  typhoid,  which  is  now,  and  prob- 
ably was  in  former  times,  one  of  the  commonest 
fevers  in  Palestine.  Typhus  was  probably  rare, 
and  is  so  still  except  in  crowded  places.  Barck- 
hardt  mentions  its  occurrence  under  the  name  of 
putrid  fever  at  Djiddah  [Arabia,  i.  495),  but  says 
that  most  of  the  fevers  elsewhere  are  intermitting 
in  type,  ii.  290.  For  typhus  in  Palestine  see 
Kafaluwitsch  in  Autland,  1847,  p.  1084. 

Harlv&r  must  be  something  characterized  by 
irritation  and  heat,  such  as  erysipelas,  only  that 
this  is  not  at  all  common  as  an  epidemic,  indeed 
is  not  very  common  in  Palestine.  It  might  be  one 
of  the  exanthemata.  The  Hebrew  name  refers  to 
its  heat,  the  Greek  to  the  local  irritation  caused 
by  it.  Of  all  these  fevers  the  Rabbinic  physicians 
recognized  four  stages:  incubation,  beginning, 
augmentation,  and  decline  or  convalescence.  For 
erysipelas  in  Egypt  see  Pnmer,  p.  118;  see  also 
Brayer,  Nevf  anrUet  d,  CorutantinopU,  v-  46. 

Following  these  in  the  Dt  passage  MT  has  vy) 
lyereh,  'sword';  butjrobably  we  should  read  3Th 
(as  in  margin  of  A\ ,  RV)  =  '  drought,'  either  a 
disease  attended  with  dryness,  or  else  simply 
drouglit  of  the  earth.  The  latter  is  more  prob- 
able, as  it  is  followed  by  the  words  thiddSpMn 
and  yerakdn,  tr.  here  as  in  Am  4'  and  Hag  2" 
by  '  blasting  and  mildew,'  penal  destruction  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  For  3in  as  a  disease 
see  Zee  ll'^.  It  is  tr.  'a  sword'  both  in  AV 
and  RV ;  but  from  the  effects  given  in  the  pas- 
sage, wasting  of  the  arm  and  shrivelling  of  the 
eye,  it  is  plainlv  such  a  condition  as  the  wasting 
paralysis  descriued  below  under  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  (but  see  Nowack,  Comm.  ad  loc.). 

Two  other  words  are  used  to  describe  wasting 
diseases.  Man  chastened  by  God  for  his  iniquity 
has  his  attractiveness  consumed  In^  mOfSh,  '  melt 
away ')  as  by  a  moth  (Pa  39"  [Heb.  "]).  The  same 
condition  is  named  pff}  {mSiftu^, '  fester ')  in  Zee  14". 
This  disease  is  threatened  against  the  enemies  of 
Jemsalem,  and  is  to  consume  their  flesh,  their 
eyes,  and  their  tonnies.  This  is  the  'pining 
away'  to  which  rinfiu  Israel  is  condemned  (Lv 
26",  Ez  24"  33"),  and  the  same  term  is  applied 
to  festering  wounds  in  Ps  3S>,  where  it.  is  associ- 
ated with  Duming  pain  in  the  loins,  weakness, 
violent  action  of  the  heart,  etc.  Much  of  the 
description  is  plainly  figurative  of  mental  and 
spiritual  disqmet;  out  the  imagery  might  well 
be  taken  from  an  attack  of  confluent  smallpox, 
with  its  disfiguring  and  Winding  effects,  causing 
the  repulsion  even  of  loveia  and  friends.  There 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  the  antiquity  of  smallpox. 
Philo  in  his  life  of  Moses  (ed.  Tnmebns,  622  A.B.) 
describes  the  sixth  plague  of  Egypt  as  beginning 
with  a  red  eruption  whose  spots  became  swollen 
and  pustular,  appearing  as  if  they  had  been  boiled 
with  the  sudden  heat.  The  sufferers  were  worn 
down  with  ang^uish  from  these  inflammations  and 
ulcers.  'For  to  one  looking  upon  one  of  these 
cases  in  which  the  pustules,  oonnnent  into  a  mass, 
were  spread  over  the  body  and  limbs,  it  appeared 
as  if  they  formed  a  continuous  ulcer  from  nead  to 
foot.'  Mas'udi  (in  the  Meadova  of  Gold,  ed. 
Meynard,  iii.)  states  that  in  A.D.  370  smallpox 
broKe  out  among  the  Arabs  for  the  first  time, 
but  that  the  disease  had  been  known  among  the 
Jews  before  that  time.  (See  also  Hirsch,  Sydenham 
Soe.  Tr.  L  126). 

The  word  n^p  (kSlSh,  'to  come  to  as  end,'  'to 
vanish  away')  is  used  in  Ps  71*  of  strength  failing 
in  old  age,  and  in  Job  19"  33**  of  flesh  becoming 
emaciated  throogh  illness  (see  Comm.  ad  loc.). 

PeitUenca  or  plagne  is  also  used  as  descriptive 
of  a  violent  disease,  extremely  fatal,  and  sent  as  a 
pnniahment  on  large  masBos  m  people.  Pestilenoe 


ia  the  tr.  of  17?  deber.  '  Plague,'  as  far  as  it  refen 
to  these  epidemics,  is  the  rendering  of  several  words : 
n?}ij  maggephdh,  in  Nu  14"  le^-  «• "  26»-  »• "  26>  81», 
ICh  21",  2Ch  21",  Ps  106»-»»,  Zee  U";  a» 
maWih,  in  Lv  26",  Nu  11",  Dt  28";  negeph, 
in  Nu  16*- Jos  22";  it  is  y?}  nega',  in  Ex  Il» 

1  S  6^  Ps  91>*.  The  fear  of  this  deber  was  used 
as  an  argument  by  Moses  to  Pharaoh  to  induce 
him  to  let  Israel  go  (Ex  9").  With  this  disease 
God  threatens  rebellious  Israel  repeatedly,  Nu  14>*, 
Dt  28"  ;  and  there  were  at  least  four  outltreaks 
during  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  just  as  in 
later  years  it  has  appeared  among  the  nordes  of 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 
At  Kibroth-hattaavah  (Nn  11")  it  broke  out 
suddenly  while  the  Israelites  were  consuming  the 
quaUs ;  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  these  oirds 
may  have  come  from  some  plague-stricken  Arabian 
district  and  conveyed  the  infection,  as  rats,  oxen, 
deer,  and  others  animals  have  done  in  later  times 
(see  Rocher,  Chinese  Imp.  Cust.  Gae.  Med.  Rep.  15). 

'There  was  a  second  outbreak  after  the  rebellion 
of  Korah  (Nu  16**),  stayed  by  the  intercession  of 
Aaron ;  and  a  third  to  punish  the  discontent  con- 
sequent on  the  evil  report  of  the  spies  (Na  14"). 
Here  it  is  called  maggephsh.  The  fourth  epidemio 
followed  the  iniquity  of  Baal-peor,  and  probably 
the  infection  was  communicated  by  the  MoabitM 
(Nu  25'-*-").  The  judgment  which  followed  David's 
sin  of  numbering  tiie  people  was  of  the  same  nature 
(2  S  24»,  1  Ch  21" ;  Jos.  Ant.  TIL  xiiL  3).  Plague 
was  threatened  on  aooount  of  the  sin  of  Jehoram 
(2  Ch  21").  It  is  called  'noisome'  in  Ps  91»  {■a^ 
nSio),  and  characterized  as  walking  in  darkness  (v.*), 
as  its  attacks  often  begin  at  nignt.  It  was  often 
threatened  by  the  prophets,  especially  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Amos,  and  Habakkuk,  and  appears  to  have 
broken  out  in  Jemsalem  during  the  siege  (Jer  21*), 
and  also  among  the  fugitives  from  Jemsalem  to 
Egypt  (Jer  42'^  The  destraction  of  the  anny  of 
Sennacherib  was  most  probably  effected  1^  a 
sudden  outburst  of  this  disease  (2  K  19**),  and 
it  is  notewortiiy  that  presumably  about  the  same 
time,  or  at  least  shortly  after  it,  Hezeldah  waa 
seized  with  an  illness,  snpposed  to  be  mortal,  in 
the  course  of  which  a  'bou^  developed  wfaioh  may 
well  have  been  the  bubo  of  the  plague  (Is  SS'). 
The  destroying  angel  is  mentioned  as  inflicting 
the  pkgue  in  2  S  24",  1  Ch  21'»-»,  and  2  K  19*% 

2  Ch  82<'>  (of.  Jos.  Ant.  X.  L  5). 

The  bubonic  plague  has  been  from  time  im- 
memorial the  p<»ioaio  scourge  of  Bible  lands.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  oldest  medical  literature 
(Hippoc.  Aph.  It.  62,  Epid.  iiL  66).  Rnffiis 
mentions  a  visitation  of  plague  in  Syria  abont 
B.O.  900;  and  the  dreadful  epidemic  in  the  reign 
of  Jostinian,  about  A.D.  644,  is  graphically  re- 
corded by  the  historians  as  leaving  whole  distrieta 
depopulated.  Its  outbreaks  are  sudden,  it  spreada 
rapicDy,  and  simultaneously  affects  large  bodies  of 
people.  At  its  onset  it  is  remarkably  fatal :  in  the 
last  visitation  in  this  country  (1664-1669)  4000  died 
in  London  within  the  first  week,  and  during  the 
period  of  the  epidemic  70,000  died  in  that  city. 


may 

hours  of  exposure  to  infection'  (Manson,  Trop. 
Diteatet,  166;  see  also  cases  cited  by  Pnmer,  p. 
396).  The  bubo  or  glandular  swelling  in  the  groin 
or  axilla  often  develops  within  a  few  hours.  Death 
generallv  ensues  (in  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  those 
attacked)  within  the  first  three  days  (Colvill).  In 
the  type  called  pettis  siderans,  death  often  oocora 
within  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  In  one  village, 
out  of  634  inhaUtanta  811  died  within  three  days 
(see  Hirsch,  op.  eif.  L  49S,  and  Allbntt's  SyH. 
Mid.  L  917). 
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There  »re  in  the  Levitical  code  no  Banitary  pre- 
cantions  given  to  prevent  its  spreading,  l^lus  is 
probably  due  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  divine 
judgment  supematurally  inflicted,  and  to  be  staged 
only  by  prayer  and  repentance.  Had  the  Israelites 
kept  themselves,  as  tney  were  bidden,  from  inter- 
course with  their  neignbouis,  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  have  remained  tolerably  free  from  it, 
as  it  is  not  endemic  anywhere  in  Puestine,  and  is 
always  propagated  along  trade  routes.  In  this 
respect  it  was  really  a  punishment  for  breaches  of 
their  law.  In  Taanith  3.  4,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
district  visited  by  a  plapie  are  directed  to  fast, 
and  to  blow  trumpets,  while  their  neighbours  are 
to  fast  without  blowing  trumpets.  Baba  Kamma 
recommends  stayineat  home  and  fleeing  the  society 
of  others  in  time  ot  plague  (60.  2). 

Emerods. — ^In  the  accountof  the  Philistine  plaene, 
after  the  capture  of  the  ark  (1  S  5**")  it  is  said  that 
the  people  of  Ashdod  and  the  other  cities  were 
smitten  with  emerods  (AV).  The  word  is  D'^fy, 
'dphSltm,  for  which  substitutes  onn?  (ihorim 
(the  latter  is  used  in  the  text  in  1  S  6"- ").  These 
words  mean  'swellings  or  rounded  eminences.' 
Aquila  renders  ^Yeiolvijt  Aicot;  LXX  U  has  in 
1  S  5*  iiiitatr  avToU  tit  rat  raOt  [A  tSpat ;  cf.  BA  in 
v.*  KoX  MtToitr  .  .  .  elt  rat  tSpat  a^rwr,  and  Vulg. 
in  aeeretiori  parte  natium,  v.'l  From  comparison 
with  Ps  78",  where  God  is  said  to  have  smitten  His 
enemies  on  the  hinder  part  (RV  '  backwards '),  it 
was  supposed  that  the  tumours  were  on  the 
buttocks,  and  they  were  therefore  identified  with 
btemorrhoids.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the 
narrative  to  bear  out  this  exegesis,  and  R V  trans- 
lates 'tumours.'  The  disease  was  epidemic,  in- 
fections, often  fatal ;  was  attended  with  tumours 
somewhere  about  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
and  these  were  so  definite  that  they  could  he 
represented  by  models.  It  is  certain,  therefore, 
that  it  was  no  kind  of  hsemorrhoid,  and  the  proba- 
bility is  great  that  this  also  waa  the  plague 
whose  buboes  were  the  tumours.  This  view  is 
advocated  by  Hitzig  (Urgeteh.  d.  Pkilist.  201)  and 
Wellhausen  {Samvel,  64),  and  it  satisfies  aU  the 
conditions,  this  being  of  all  the  diseases  of  the 
East  the  most  likely  to  have  set  in  with  the  fatal 
suddenness  described  in  the  text.  The  some  word 
occnrs  in  Dt  28",  and  from  the  analogy  of  the 
Syriac  word  nsed  in  the  passage,  rr  which  is 
akin  to  ^j^Q^,  meaning  tenetmvs.  Driver  suggests 
that  the  reference  may  be  to  dysenteric  tumours 
{Comm.  on  Deut.  1896,  xx  and  310) ;  but  there  are 
very  seldom  any  tumours  in  dysentery,  while 
tenetmtts  and  evacuations  of  blood  are  common 
in  the  plague.  The  images  of  the  emerods  are 
called  in  "Vmf.  quinque  anoa  aureot. 

Disorders  mvolving  th«  digutive  organs  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  are  either  one  to  malaria  or  are 
the  results  of  intemperance.  The  case  of  the  father 
of  Publins  was  one  of  acnte  dysentery.  The 
disease  u  called  in  AV  Ac  28'  bloody  flax ;  in  Gr. 
wvperit  koI  Swtvrtpia.  Sir  W.  Aitken  gives  Malta 
as  one  of  the  six  districts  in  which  this  disease  is 
most  prevalent  and  moat  fatal  (ii.  841).  The  pres- 
ence of  hemorrhage  shows  that  the  disease  in  this 
instance  was  of  the  ulcerative  or  gangrenons  type, 
either  of  which  is  a  most  dangerous  form.  The 
germs  of  this  disease  are  water-borne,  so  it  is 
common  in  swampy,  moist  localities,  as  by  river- 
sides. In  Egypt  its  mortality  is  said  by  Gnesinger 
to  be  about  36  per  cent 

The  description  of  the  disease  of  which  Jehoram 
died  (2  Ch  21'*),  which  began  at  a  period  of  a  general 
epidemic,  lastod  two  years,  and  was  incurable,  as 
in  its  course  the  bowels  were  shed  or  fell  out,  tallies 
with  the  condition  met  with  in  some  forms  of 
ihrooiu  dysentery  with  sloughing  of  the  intestine. 


'one  of  the  most  hopeless  and  intractable  forms  of 
disease  which  the  pnysician  has  to  treat'  (Aitken, 
ii.  859).  Dutroulean  records  an  example  of  this 
kind  in  which  about  13  inches  of  the  mucous  and 
submaoons  ooats  of  the  colon  were  evacuated.  In 
certain  forms,  also,  there  is  a  diphtheritic  exnda- 
tion  on  the  mncons  membrane,  which  may  be 
detached  in  larger  or  smaller  masses.  In  Papyrm 
Ebert  xlii  there  is  an  account  of  a  disease  of  this 
kind,  with  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  and  pain,  pale 
face,  aching  head,  the  abdomen  hot  to  tne  touch, 
and  with  a  discharge  of  a  black  or  white  material. 
This  was  called  the  »hn  disease. 

Digestive  and  other  disorders  from  intemperance 
are  naphically  enumerated  in  Pr  23";  interjec- 
tionu  cries  of  distress,  accident,  redness  of  eyes, 
strange  visions,  bitings  as  sharp  as  those  of  the 
serpent.  In  Is  W*  the  dmnkard  is  represented  as 
staggering  or  falling  in  hia  vomit ;  in  Is  28"  they 
deiUe  all  that  they  touch  (see  Jer  StS"),  being  ulti- 
mately drugged  to  sleep  (Jer  61"- ").  Disease  is 
also  associate  with  riotous  eaters  of  flesh  (Pr  23"). 

Disorder!  of  the  Liver. — The  Heb.  physicians 
regarded  many  diseases  as  due  to  an  alteration  in 
the  bile,  and  in  this  respect  they  agreed  with  the 
dogmatic  school  of  Humoralists,  such  as  Plato  and 
Praxagoras.  This  is  expressed  in  Baba  Kamma 
92,  Baba  mezia  107,  Chagigah  26.  There  is  an 
allusion  to  this  belief  in  Job  16",  where  the  patri- 
arch complains  that  the  disease,  Gtod's  arrow,  had 
compassed  him  about,  and  poured  oat  his  gall  upon 
the  ground.  The  nill  in  La  3*  and  Dt  29^  b, 
however,  not  the  bile,  but  a  poisonous  plant. 
Celsius  regards  rdih  here  as  perhaps  a  poppy.  See, 
further,  art.  Gall.  In  La  2"  the  same  exroeasion 
is  used  of  the  ijf  or  liver,  the  pouring  out  of  which 
is  regarded  as  a  fatal  condition.  Hence  the  dis- 
solute fool  ispunished  by  a  dart  striking  through 
his  liver,  Pr  7".  Of  the  true  functions  of  the  liver 
the  Jewish  physicians  were  as  ignorant  as  were  the 
Egyptians.  Di  Pcm/rut  Ebert  xzxri,  c,  ciii,  it 
is  said  that  the  vesaeu  brought  air  aa  well  as  blood 
to  the  organ. 

The  Twa/al  Mirtuu  of  Timothy  (1  Ti  6")  were 
probably  digeeUve  troubles,  flatulent  atonic  dys- 
pepsia, whose  most  nrgent  syinptoms  are  tempor- 
arily relieved  bv  alcMiol.  This  disease  seemed 
to  haveprodacea  in  him  a  disposition  to  slackness, 
concemmg  which  St.  Paul  repeat«dly  warns  him 
(1  Ti  4"*").  In  such  cases,  however,  while  alcohol 
allays  the  morbid  functional  sensibility,  it  does 
not  reallv  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Mental  emotions  of  a  lowering  nature,  such  as 
grief  or  anxiety,  produce  important  physical 
efliects  on  the  alimentary  canal,  checking  certain 
secretions;  hence  in  Ps  69*  the  dryness  of  the 
throat  in  such  cases  is  mentioned.  In  Is  16"  and 
Jer  4"  31"  there  are  references  to  the  suddenly 
arising  flatulent  distension  of  the  colon,  which  is 
often  to  be  noticed  under  the  same  conditions. 
These  borborygmi  are  referred  to  the  heart  in  ,ler 
48". 

The  efliects  of  the  water  in  the  Jealousy  ordeal 
(Nu  5")  may  here  be  referred  to.  The  '  bitter 
water  which  causeth  the  curse '  consisted  of  holy 
water,  consecrated  by  the  priest,  into  which  dust 
from  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary  was  put,  and  with 
'^hich  the  curses  pronounced  against  unfaithful- 
ness written  out  by  the  priest  were  washed  otf  the 
parchment  on  which  they  had  been  written.  This 
IS  a  kind  of  ordeal  of  which  examples  are  not  un- 
common in  primitive  reli^ons.  The  meaning  of 
the  dust  is  given  by  R.  Afenahem  in  Siphre  x., 
that  as  the  dust  is  regarded  as  defiling  the  holy 
place,  so  the  suspicion  of  unfaithfulness  defiles  the 
person  suspected.  In  the  same  place  the  priest  ii 
recommenaed  to  write  the  cnrseH  out  on  tablets, 
not  on  paper,  bat  on  prepared  skins,  and  not  with 
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gain  or  copperas,  but  with  black  ink.  The  ordeal 
was  a  direct  appeal  to  God,  and  the  water  was 
supposed,  in  cases  of  guilt,  to  cause  wasting  of  the 
buttock  (dislocation  of  the  right  thigh,  Jos.  Ant. 
m.  zi.  6)  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  poaubly 
ovarian  dropsy ;  see  Dillmann,  in  loe. 

The  effects  of  eatine  that  on  which  prophetic 
writings  were  inscribed  as  a  preparation  for  dis- 
charging the  prophetic  office  are  referred  to  in 
Ezk  3',  Rev  10".  This  is  also  an  action  of  which 
examples  are  known  in  several  folk-religions  (see 
Lane,  Modem  EgypHatu,  L  347),  and  even  in  British 
folk-lore.  Onr  Lord  promised  Hia  disciples  pro- 
tection if  thev  were  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of 
poisonous  driuKs  (Mk  16"). 

The  heart,  mentioned  more  frequently  (716 
times  in  OT  and  105  in  NT)  in  Scripture  than  any 
other  of  the  bodily  organs,  on  account  of  its  snp- 
pomd  oonnezion  with  the  inteUeotual  as  well  as 
the  moral  and  spiritual  life,  was,  as  far  as  its 
physiological  action  is  concerned,  so  little  known 
that  there  are  few  references  to  physical  disease 
affecting  it  (see  Heabt,  vol.  ii.  317).  The  peri- 
cardium or  caul  over  the  heart  is  mentioned  in 
Hos  13^  '  A  sound  heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh ' 
(Pr  14"),  which  is  parallel  to  Juvenal's  mens  tana 
in  corpore  <ano  (x.  356),  may  have  aphysical  as 
well  as  a  psychological  reference.  The  curious 
proverb,  '  A  wise  man's  heart  is  at  his  right  hand, 
but  a  fool's  heart  at  his  left '  (Ec  lO'),  has  its  par- 
aUel  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  aphorism, '  The  breath 
of  life  passes  to  the  right  side,  the  breath  of  death 
to  the  left '  (Pap.  Eberi  c). 

Syncope,  or  fiulure  of  tiie  heart's  action,  causing 
fainting,  is  described  in  sevenl  instances.  Jacob^ 
heart  fainted  at  the  news  of  Joseph's  exaltation 
in  Egypt  (Gn  45").  Eli  had  a  suaden  attack  of 
Bvncope,  leauiing  to  a  fatal  fall,  from  the  shock  of 
the  news  that  the  Philistines  had  taken  the  ark 
(1  S  4'^-)-  Saul  fainted  with  hunger  and  fear  on 
the  reception  of  Samuel's  message  through  the 
witch  of  Endor  (1  S  28").  Daniel  also  fainted  and 
was  sick  for  several  days  on  receiving  Gabriel's 
message  (8").  See  Faint,  voL  L  826.  Heart  pal- 
pitation is  given  in  Pap.  Ebert  xlv  as  a  ^mptom 
of  the 't'  disease  or  chlorosis. 

'A  broken  heart'  is  mentioned  II  times  in 
Scripture,  but  always  in  its  metaphorical  sense  of 
repentance  and  sorrow  for  sin.  The  condition 
literally  expressed  by  the  term  has  acquired  a 
special  interest  on  account  of  Dr.  Stroucrs  hypo- 
thesis that  rupture  of  the  heart  was  the  condition 
to  which  onr  Lord's  death  was  due  (see  Stroud, 
Physical  Causes  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  1847,  also 
Bennett's  Diseases  of  the  Bible,  p.  117). 

Although  it  is  only  in  Daniel  that  the  functions 
of  the  nervous  centres  are  recognized  (see  1^'  2" 
4J-7. 10  71-"),  yet  diseases  affecting  this  system  are 
often  mentioned : — 

Paralysis  or  Palsy. — These  words  are  used  to 
express  loss  of  the  power  of  motion,  a  common 
symptom  in  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
This  condition  is  usually  serious,  often  intractable, 
and  is  generally  fairly  rapid  in  its  onset,  but  slow 
in  disappearing.  In  the  NT  there  are  several 
accounts  of  the  miraculous  cures  of  paralysb  by 
our  Lord,  as  in  Mt  4** ;  here  as  in  Ao  8'  these  are 
recorded  in  general  terms.  In  the  case  of  the  man 
at  Capernaum,  borne  of  four,  whose  friends  let 
him  down  through  the  tiling  into  the  presence  of 
Christ,  Matthew  (9*)  uses  the  word  wapaXvrucis,  as 
also  does  Mark  (2^).  Lake  (6>*)  nses  the  term 
rapaXtKviUros.  The  man  seems  to  have  suffered 
from  paraplegia,  i.e.  complete  loss  of  power  in  his 
lower  limbs.  'The  prognosis  in  this  disease,  due 
as  it  generally  is  to  an  organic  change  in  the 
spinal  cord  from  myelitis,  is  generally  unfavour- 
able, and  even  in  the  best  cases  progress  is  slow. 


Our  Lord  calls  this  man  '  son,'  which  may  be  in- 
tended as  a  mark  of  age ;  but  both  this  and  th« 
conjectnre  that  the  paralysis  was  a  iud^nent  on 
him  for  immorality,  on  account  of  our  Lord'* 
having  prefaced  his  core  by  declaring  the  for- 
giveness of  his  sins,  are  deductions  not  warranted 
by  the  vtry  slender  data  from  which  they  are 
drawn. 

The  example  of  yEneas,  healed  by  St.  Peter 
(Ac  9**),  that  of  a  man  eight  years  bedridden,  waa 
probably  one  of  the  same  kiniL 

The  centurion's  servant  (Mt  8*)  was  '  ^evously 
tormented'  {Stwdt  Baffiwi(6itti'M).  This  is  descrip- 
tive of  the  pain  which  he  suffered,  as  the  phrase 
is  nsed  in  classical  Greek  of  tortnre  to  extort 
confession  (see  the  case  of  Gylippus  in  Thucyd.  viL 
86,  and  the  Argive  in  viiL  29).  It  was  probably 
an  acute  case,  possibly  of  spinal  meningitis. 
Bennett  conjectures  'progressive  paralysis  with 
muscular  spasms  involving  the  respiratory  move- 
ments'  (p.  92),  but  the  former  seems  to  fit  the 
description  better,  as  in  it  the  'torment'  is  the 
more  grievous. 

The  man  with  the  withered  hand  (Mt  12»-",  Mk 
3'-*,  Lk  6*"")  was  probably  a  sufferer  in  his  early 
years  from  anterior  poliomyelitis,  causing  infantile 
paralvsiB.  In  such  a  case  the  bones  as  well  as  the 
muscles  atrophy,  and  the  limb  becomes  reduced  to 
a  mere  stick.  "To  the  same  category  probably  be- 
longed the  lame  man  healed  by  Peter  and  John  at 
the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple  (Ac  3^),  although 
this  mi^  have  been  congenital  want  of  develop- 
ment of^the  lower  limbs;  but  from  the  narrative 
it  would  appear  that  the  limbs  were  well  formed, 
although  for  forty  years  deprived  of  strength. 

Cases  like  these  were  probably  included  in  the 
general  term  '  withered '  {^ripol),  applied  to  a  group 
of  the  expectant  waiters  at  the  Pool  of  Betnesda 
(Jn  5*).  The  word  is  used  of  shrivelled  parts  (as  in 
iEsch.  Orestes,  387),  or  of  a  generally  wasted  frame 
(Electra,  239).  The  man  who  is  called  i  dadevuir 
(Jn  5^)  was  probably  thus  affected.  The  thirty- 
eight  years'  duration  of  the  case  is  against  its 
having  been  an  example  of  locomotor  ataxia. 
Moreover,  the  diseased  condition  to  which  locomotor 
ataxia  is  generally  due  was  probably  unknown  at 
that  time.  He  was  able  to  move  himself,  although 
slowly,  for  he  says,  'while  I  am  ooming,'  meaning 
by  his  unaided  exertion  (ib.).  There  appears  to  be 
an  OT  reference  to  this  condition  under  the  name 
hdreb,  elsewhere  translated  '  drought,'  and  in  this 
i>as8age  (Zee  II")  tr.  'the  sword  (t.e.  hereb);  but 
the  contiBxt  shows  that  it  is  really  the  diBeased 
condition  of  hemiplegic  shrivelling  m  this  wasting 
disease  that  ia  referred  to — '  his  arm  shall  be  clean 
dried  up,  and  his  right  eye  shall  be  utterly 
darkened.'  See  above,  p.  324'. 

The  sudden  paralysis  of  Jeroboam's  band  (I  K 13*) 
waa  a  case  of  the  condition  technically  known  as 
brachial  monoplegia,  probably  due  to  a  sadden 
haemorrhage  affecting  a  certain  area  of  the  posterior 
central  convolution  of  the  brain  or  of  the  part  of 
the  corona  radiata  or  genu  of  the  internal  capsule 
connected  with  that  area.  Decaisne  has  collected 
and  an^zed  a  large  number  of  oases  of  this 
kind.  When  the  sudden  supervention  of  the 
paralysis  depends  on  a  clot  piagging  the  vessels 
which  nourish  this  area,  it  may  prove  only  a 
temporary  paralysis,  as  in  the  case  of  Jeroboam 
(v.*). 

The  word  'palqr'  ia  a  eorrnption  of  the  French 
paralysie,  and  came  into  nae  in  English  at  any  rate 
about  the  year  I60(),  for  it  ia  used  in  the  English 
tr.  of  Mandeville'e  Travels. 

The  case  of  Nabal  (1  S  25")  seems  to  have  been 
a  typical  example  of  an  apoplectic  aeisure,  a 
condition  closely  allied  to  paralysis,  in  that  it  ia 
usually  produced  by  hemorrhage  or  eSoaion  oi 
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serum  on  or  into  the  brain.  When  in  the  disturbed 
condition  of  brain  which  followed  his  drunken 
bout  the  churl  waa  excited  to  passion  by  the  story 
of  his  wife's  generositv,  some  vessel  probably  gave 
way  in  his  brain,  and  he  became  comatose  (v."  '  as 
a  stone '),  lingering  in  that  state  for  ten  davs  until 
he  died.  The  death  of  Aloimus  (1  Mac  9")  was  a 
typical  case  of  apoplexy  (aee  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  x.  8). 

The  arteries  of  the  brain  in  a  man  addicted  to 
drink,  and  in  other  conditions  of  weakness  or  senile 
decay,  are  liable  to  atheromatous  disease,  which 
diminishes  Uieir  resisting  power;  and  if  in  this 
condition  the  heart's  action  be  increased  in  force, 
as  by  a  fit  of  passion,  rupture  of  one  of  these 
vessds  is  not  unakely  to  occur.  It  has  even  been 
conjectured  that  the  sudden  deaths  of  Uzzah 
(2  S  6^)  and  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  (Ac  6^'*)  may 
have  been  apoplectic  in  their  nature  also.  The 
great  surgeon  John  Hunter  died  suddenly  of  an 
apoplectic  attack,  the  Tesnlt  of  severe  mental 
emotion. 

There  are  several  terms  used  to  describe  varying 
forms  of  abnormal  perychical  conditions,  of  insanity 
and  allied  mental  diseases.  The  state  of  trance 
or  deep  profound  sleep  is  described  in  connexion 
with  tAe  tradition  of  the  making  of  Eve  (6n  2**). 
A  sinular  sleep  fell  on  Abraham  {16"),  and  Saul  in 
the  cave  (1  S  26").  In  this  last  case  it  was  the 
profound  sleep  of  exhaustion ;  the  phrase  '  deep 
sleep  from  the  Lord '  is  merely  a  Hebrew  superla- 
tive. Sisera's  deep  sleep  of  fatigue  was  of  the 
same  nature  (Jg  4^^),  and  other  examples  are  those 
of  Jonah  (1*),  and  our  Lord  in  the  boat  during  the 
storm  (Mt  8**,  Mk  4'').  The  ecstatic  condition  of 
the  prophet  described  bv  Balaam  (Nu  24'-  *)  was  a 
condition  of  mental  exaltation  believed  to  be  due 
to  possession  bv  the  Divine  Spirit,  a  state  in 
which  individual  will  becomes  paralyzed,  and  the 
person  becomes  subject  to  more  or  less  violent 
emotion  by  suggestion.  Hence  prophets  were 
called  [not  necessarily  disrespectfully,  see  voL  ii. 
p.  564i>  note*]  'mad  fellows'  (2  K  9"),  and  Isaiah 
speaks  of  the  false  prophets  as  those  that  peep  and 
mutter  (8").  See  also  the  use  of  the  word  y|f  o 
mlthuggS  or  'raving,'  for  the  utterances  of 
prophets  (Jer  29",  Hos  9^).  Saul  is  a  singular 
study  in  mental  pathologv ;  naturally  a  shy,  self- 
conscious  man  (1  S  9*~*  easilv  exalted  into  the 
condition  of  ecstasy  (10">),  and  oy  his  exaltation 

Soffed  up  to  tyrannical  self-satisfaction  (IS***"), 
lien  filled  with  an  irresistible  impulse  towards 
homicide  (18"),  turning  even  against  his  own  son 
(20*'*') ;  but  liable,  under  conditions  suggesting  it, 
to  return  to  the  ecstatic  state  (19"),  then  falling 
into  desponden<nr  (28"),  and  dying  by  suicide  (31*). 
To  such  a  one  of  weak  judgment,  violent  passions, 
and  great  susceptibility,  the  influence  of  music  is 
a  powerful  agency  to  caun  and  soothe.  The  cause 
of  his  madness  is  ascribed  to  an  evil  spirit  from 
(xod  (18'°),  and  the  raving  consequent  on  it  is 
called  ' prophesying'  in  AY  and RV  (ntp.,  imperf. 
Hithpael  of  ndod').  Hie  case  is  a  ^pical  one  of 
reenrrentparoxynnal  mania  rather  than  of  melan- 
cholia. Perhaps  it  was  the  object-lesson  of  Saul's 
insanity  which  prompted  David  to  feign  madness 
before  Acbish  (I  S  21^),  the  lunatic  bemg  a  sacred 
person  in  the  eyes  of  the  Oriental  (Stanley's  Lect. 
iL  62).  The  symptoms  he  imitateid  were  change 
of  behaviour,  raging  to  and  fro,  as  they  tried  to 
hold  him  with  their  hands,  like  a  man  in  acute 
mania.  He  scratched  or  made  marks  on  the  doors 
(1(1^;  but  the  LXX  and  Vnl^te  have  irvfarinf«t> 
and  impingebat,  as  if  the  ^b.  were  it>n  '  and  he 
beat  on '),  and  he  defiled  his  beard  by  letting  his 
saliva  fail  upon  it.  This  in  itself  showed  loss  of 
aU  self-respect,  as  to  spit  on  the  beard  of  an 
enemy  would  be  a  deadly  insult  (see  Dt  25",  Job 
W*).  The  malingering  was  so  suoeecHful  that  the 


king  regarded  him  as  genuinely  affected  with  i^y;«l 
or  '  frenzy.'  Madness  was  one  of  the  plwies 
threatened  for  disobedience  to  the  law  (Dt  2S^. 

Another  striking  instance  of  insanity  is  presented 
by  the  (!Haggadic)  story  of  Neouchadnezzar 
(Dn  4).  Puffed  up  by  an  overweening  self-conceit, 
he  was  smitten  with  mania,  cherishing  the  delusion 
that  he  was  a  beast,  and  so  was  driven  from  his 
throne  until  his  recoveiy  at  the  end  of  seven 
years.  Instances  of  a  monomania  in  which  the 
chief  delusion  is  that  one  is  an  animal  have  been 
often  recorded,  and  most  alienist  physicians  of  ex- 
perience have  met  with  such  cases.  Virgil  (Ed. 
vL  48)  describes  the  daughters  of  Proetus  as 
believing  themselves  to  be  cattle,  and  while  each 
of  them  eollo  timuistet  aratrum,  et  tape  m  levi 
quaitiiiet  eornuafronU,  they  filled  the  nelds  with 
counterfeit  lowings.  From  monomaniacs  of  this 
kind  have  probacy  arisen  the  legends  of  lycan- 
thropy  or  were-wolves  (see  Hertz,  Der  Werwolf, 
1862).  There  is  no  need  to  invoke  totemism  to 
account  for  them,  nor  to  believe  with  some  of  the 
Rabbins  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  miraculously 
transformed  into  an  ox.  According  to  Ader  (p. 
32)  the  Gadarene  demoniaos  were  of  this  kind. 

In  the  NT  there  are  probably  several  cases  of 
insanity  and  of  allied  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  included  among  those  who  are  said  to 
have  been  possessed  wUh  devils.  This  is  especi- 
ally the  case  with  regard  to  those  spirits  called 
dumb  in  Lk  11",  or  mind  and  dumb  in  Mt  12^. 
Stammering  (/iOYtXdXot,  adj.)  is  in  Mk  7**  associ- 
ated with  deainess.  L^X  uses  this  word  in  Is  35* 
as  the  tr.  of  d_^i<  <  dumb.'  The  Heb.  word  has  in  it 
the  idea  of  binding  (see  Gn  37^),  as  though  dnmb- 
ness  were  due  to  the  constraint  of  the  tongue  by 
bands,  the  idea  embodied  in  the  account  of  the 
case  of  the  stammerer  in  Mk,  fKMii  i  Stvitin  rf/i 
yKiba<nit.  Stammering,  ia>,  as  in  Is  28"  (cf.  33"), 
means  rather  babbling,  speaking  sjl^ensb,  than 
actual  stuttering  from  aefeot  (IJUC  ^caS^tritbt, 
'  contempt ').  The  same  meaning  is  eonveyed  by 
in  Is  32*,  but  LXX  has  here  al  yKliami  aX  ^XXi- 
fovaiu,  the  word  used  of  Demosthenes  {lAbaniut, 
iv.  319.  4)  for  inarticulate  or  infantile  speech. 
Moses  in  Ex  4>*  (J)  is  said  to  have  been  isfi  '>9">9I 
'  heavy  of  speech  and  heavy  of  tongue,'  LXX 
/xy^^uyot  Koi  PpaSirjKuaaot,  'lame  in  speech  and 
idow  in  tongue,'  not  neoessaiily  'stiunmerin^.' 
Temporary  aphatia  has  been  often  observed  in 
cases  of  sudden  terror  or  other  emotion,  as  in  the 
case  of  Zacharias  (Lk  V),  and  St.  Paul's  com- 
panions (Ac  9*).  "The  speechlessness  of  the  man 
without  the  wedding  garment  (Mt  22")  was  not 
aphatia,  but  due  to  uie  faot  that  he  had  no  excuse 
to  offer. 

Epilepsy  is  mentioned  in  Mt  I7>*  (RV)  M  the 
cause  oi  the  convulave  seizures  of  the  boy  deseribed 
there  and  in  Lk  9".  The  account  of  the  fit,  begin- 
ning with  a  cry,  followed  by  his  falling  down  and 
becoming  convulsed,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  grind- 
ing his  teeth,  bruising  himSnlf  sorely,  sometimes 
faUing  into  the  fire  ana  sMnetimes  into  the  water, 
is  exactly  in  accord  with  a  typical  epileptic  fit. 
He  had  Men  subject  to  these  from  childhood; 
about  one-fourth  of  epileptics  have  their  first  fit 
within  the  first  decade  of  life,  12  per  cent,  within 
the  first  three  years.  The  'pinmg  away'  men- 
tioned in  Mk  9"  is  characteristic  of  one  form  of  the 
disease,  in  which  the  fits  are  frequently  recnrring. 
The  record  of  the  last  attack,  in  which  he 
'  wallowed  foaming,'  is  very  graphia  The  verb 
used  to  describe  the  attack  in  Mt  is  nXrin^iuu, 
literally  '  to  be  moon-stmck,'  but  thereby  is  meant 
epUepsy,  not  lunacy  as  in  AV.  The  connexion 
between  epilepsy  ana  the  phases  of  the  moon  was 
believed  in  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 
Vicary,  the  surgeon  to  Henry  Tm.,  writing  in 
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1577,  says  of  the  brain  that '  it  moueth  and  folio  weth 
the  moaing  of  the  Moone:  for  in  the  waxing  of 
the  Moone,  the  Bravne  foUovreth  apwaides :  and 
in  the  wane  of  the  Moone  the  brayne  discendetb 
downwardes,  and  vanishes  in  substance  of  vertue : 
for  the  Brayne  shrinketh  together  in  itselfe  and  is 
not  so  fuUy  obedient  to  the  spirit  of  feeling.  And 
this  is  proved  in  menne  that  oe  lonatike  or  madde, 
and  also  in  men  that  be  epulentike  [= epileptic]  or 
having  the  falling  sickness,  that  be  moste  greeved 
in  the  beginning  of  the  new  moone,'  etc.  The 
moon-stmck  are  distinguished  in  Mt  4**  from  the 

Saralytio  and  from  those  possessed  by  devils, 
(oonstroke  is  also  mentioned  in  Ps  121*.  Among 
the  later  Jews  epilepsy  was  treated  by  means  of 
amulets  called  [npy  nyop,  and  by  the  application  of 
certain  insects  named  I'yn  per.  See  Snabbath  01, 
and  Tose/ta  Shabbath,  in  loc. 

Sunstroke  in  Ps  121*,  coupled  with  moonstroke, 
is  also  mentioned  in  Is  49'°.  It  was  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  the  Shunammite's  son,  stricken  in 
the  harvest  field  (2  K  4"),  and  of  Manasseh, 
Judith's  husband,  as  he  stood  overseeing  the 
binders  of  sheaves  in  the  field  (Jth  8').  ui  the 
former  case  the  child  was  suddenly  affected  with 
sharp  pain  in  his  head,  and^  on  being  carried  to  his 
mother,  lay  on  her  knees  till  noon,  and  then  died. 
There  are  several  diseases  which  are  confounded 
under  the  name  of  heat-stroke  or  sun-stroke, — 
san-syncope,  sun-traumatism,  sometimes  menin- 
gitis; but  thb  seems  to  have  been  a  genuine 
example  of  siricuit.  This  disease  has  been  described 
by  Sambon  {Brit,  Med.  Joitm.  1898,  March  19, 
p.  744)  as  a  rapidly  fatal,  febrile  condition,  begin- 
ning with  high  temperature,  violent  pains  in 
the  head,  and  passing  rapidly  into  coma,  death 
taking  place  '  within  a  few  hours  or  even  minutes 
of  the  onset  of  insensibility '  (Manson,  210).  The 
Shunammite's  child  was  laid,  after  his  death,  on 
the  prophet's  bed  until  his  mother  had  brought 
Elisha  back  from  Mount  Carmel.  By  the  time 
Gehazi  arrived  the  body  had  become  cold;  and 
the  subsequent  restoration  to  life  was  plainly 
miraculous,  as  the  mere  stretohinz  of  the  prophet 
on  the  body  could  not  have  brought  back  the  life. 
Syria  is  one  of  the  oonntries  in  which  this  disease 
occurs. 

The  case  of  Jonah,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one 
of  heat  lynoope;  he  fainted  from  the  heat,  and 
suffered  the  severe  headache  which  always  super- 
venes in  such  oases  after  the  recovery  of  conscious- 
ness. In  these  cases,  unlike  true  nriasis,  the 
temperature  of  the  bodv  falls,  and  the  surface 
feels  cold  and  appears  pale ;  'usually  after  a  short 
time  the  patient  gradually  recovers,  very  likely 
with  a  splitting  headache  and  a  feeling  of  intense 

Srostration'  (Auuison,  202).    It  was  in  tiiis  oon- 
ition  that  the  prophet  said  '  it  is  better  for  me  to 
die  than  to  live  (Jon  4*). 

Dropsy. — In  Lk  14*  the  cure  of  a  case  of  dropsy 
is  recorded.  The  patient  hod  been  able  to  enter 
into  the  house  of  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  Pharisees 
at  Jerusalem,  where  Jesus  was  being  entertained. 
The  man  is  called  itpamKht,  the  word  used  by  the 
Greek  physicians  for  dropsy  in  generaL  The 
disease  may  have  been  a  universal  ancuarea,  due 
to  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  heart,  or  else  abdominal 
dropsy,  usually  dependent  on  disease  of  the  liver. 
In  all  cases  this  is  a  dangerous  symptom,  and  it 
usually  indicates  a  comparatively  large  amount  of 
organic  disease.  In  Sliabbatk  33.  1,  dropsy  is  said 
to  be  the  punishment  of  transgression.  It  is 
common  in  Jerusalem ;  see  Macgowan  in  Jeinth 
Intelligence,  1842,  p.  319. 

Pulmonary  disease,  as  such,  is  not  referred  to 
in  Scripture.  It  is  said  of  the  widow's  son  at 
Zarephath  that  his  sickness  was  so  sore  there 
was  no  breath  left  in  him  (1 K 17) ;  but  this  simply 


means  that  he  died.  The  modem  Jewish  autbori- 
ties,  in  their  directions  for  the  slaughter  <A 
animals  for  purposes  of  food,  regard  the  state  oi 
the  lungs  as  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  minute 
instructions  are  given  for  the  recognition  of  patho- 
logical conditions  which  rendered  the  carcase  unfit 
for  food. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  from  which  Asa 
suffered  in  his  feet  is  not  mentioned  (I  K  16", 
2  Ch  16").  The  former  writer  says  that  it  affected 
him  in  his  old  age,  the  latter  in  the  39th  year  of 
his  reign ;  and  adds  that  he  sought  not  to  the 
Lord,  but  to  the  physicians.  This  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  king's  name  (tt^tf),  which  prob- 
ably means  '  healer.'  Josephus  apparently  knows 
nothing  of  the  disease,  and  describes  Asa  as  dying 
happily  after  he  had  attained  a  long  and  blessed 
old  age  {Ant.  Vin.  xii.  6).  The  Rabbinical  belief 
was  tliat  the  malady  was  gout  {Sota  10a,  Sanhe- 
drin).  Rashi  has  conjectured  from  the  wording  of 
v.**  that  the  disease  mounted  to  his  head.  Others 
have  supposed  that  this  infliction  was  a  punish- 
ment because  he  had  not  exempted  the  children 
of  the  wise  from  the  labour  of  carrying  away  the 
stones  of  Ramah  (1  K  IS**).  There  is  no  clue  in  the 
passage  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Hippocrates 
says  truly  that  gout,  although  it  may  belong  and 
laoorious,  yet  is  seldom  mortal  {peri  Pathdn,  ed. 
Kuhn,  407).  As  Asa's  disease  began  in  old  age,  it 
may  have  been  a  case  of  senile  gangrene.  Gout  is 
very  rare  among  natives  of  Palestine.  Kamp- 
hausen  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  articular 
leprosy  (see  Riehm's  HWB,  art.  *  Krankheiten '). 

A  few  references  to  lurgxcal  diteate  and  accident 
occur  in  the  Bible.  Among  primitive  peoples,  as 
a  rule,  surgery  preceded  mediome,  as  theoondit&ons 
of  their  life  expose  the  body  to  violence.  The 
following  are  cases  of  surgical  disease : — 

"The  woman  bound  by  the  spirit  of  infirmity, 
and  unable  to  lift  herself  (Lk  13"-"),  was  yet  able 
to  attend  the  synagogue.  This  was  prooably  a 
case  of  senile  k^hMis,  due  to  chronic  osteitis  of 
the  vertelnw,  a  condition  not  infrequent  among 
aged  women  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  agn- 
cultural  labour:  in  these  the  vertebrte  become 
gradually  distorted  and  modified  to  the  new  posi- 
tion, BO  that  by  notiiin^  short  of  miracle  can  the 
spine  be  straightened  without  violence.  Why  this 
deformity  was  regarded  as  of  specially  Satanic 
origin  is  not  apparent,  but  someEabbimc  authori- 
ties regard  every  disease  which  produces  distortion 
as  due  to  demons. 

Crook-baokedneM  rendered  a  man  unfit  for  the 
priesthood.  This  condition,  called  |Si  in  Lv  21" 
(LXX  icvprit),  differs  from  the  last  in  that  it  ooours 
m  the  young,  and  is  due  to  caries  of  the  vertebra. 
It  must  have  been  fairly  common  in  Egypt,  as  the 
present  writer  has  found  a  eonsiderable  number  of 
spinal  curvatures  of  this  kind  in  ooUectionB  of 
Egyptian  bones.  The  Jems.  Targ.  renders  jfibbm, 
'very  dark  coloured,'  but  this  meaning  ia  im- 
probable. 

In  a  metonymic  or  metaphorical  sense  the  bones 
in  many  poetical  passages  stand  for  the  whole 
human  frame  as  affected  by  mental  emotion. 
Rottenness  or  caries  (air)  rd^Sd)  of  the  bones  is 
compared  with  envy  (ft  14"),  with  a  wife  that 
causes  shame  (Pr  12*),  and  with  the  emotion  of 
terror  (Hab  3") :  LXX,  however,  puts  <n)f,  <r/cuiXi>{, 
and  T/^/ios  respectively  for  caries  in  these  three 
places,  but  there  is  no  suggestion  of  worms  in  the 
Hebrew.  The  bones  are  said  to  shake  with  fear  (Job 
4")  or  with  grief  (Jer  23').  The  bones  are  buint 
with  heat  in  Job's  disease  (30"),  with  grief  (Ps 
102',  La  1"),  with  the  fire  of  suppressed  emotion 
(Jer  20»).  They  are  said  to  wax  old  (Ps  32'),  to  be 
pierced  (Job  30"),  vexed  (Ps  6"),  out  of  joint  (Ps 
22><),  consumed  (Ps  SI"*),  or  broken  (L*  3*}.  A 
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bcuidage  (^n)  for  broken  bones  is  mentioned  in 
Ezk  ao" ;  cf .  use  in  same  verse  of  verb  tiy} 
'  bind  ap.' 

Fractnre  of  the  ■knll  without  immediate  in- 
sensibility, showing  the  absence  of  compression 
of  the  brain,  was  produced  by  the  fall  of  the 
millstone  on  the  head  of  Abimelech  (Jg  0").  In 
the  case  of  Eutychas  the  fall  produced  fatal  com- 
pression and  most  probably  a  broken  neck  (Ac 
20*).  Goliath  is  said  to  have  fallen  on  his  face 
when  struck  by  the  slingstone,  as  if  his  fall  was 
due  to  flexor  spasm  (1  S  l?").  Ahaziah  died 
ultimately  of  the  injuries  sustained  from  his  fall 
through  the  lattice  (2  K  1*).  It  is  difBcult  to 
understand  the  parenthetic  account  of  Judas' 
suicide  in  Ae  1" ;  see  art.  Jodas  Iscariot. 

Mephiboeheth's  lameness  in  both  his  feet  (2  S  4* 
9"),  due  to  a  fall  from  his  nurse's  arms,  seems  to 
have  bera  some  kind  of  injury  which  produced 
bone  disease,  for  when  he  hastened  to  meet  Darid 
on  his  return  he  did  not  delay  to  'dress'  his  feet 
(19").  LXX  tr.  Ttn  by  ieepixewer.  Both  these 
words,  however,  may  simplv  mean  'to  wash,' 
parallel  to  the  trimming  oi  nis  beard  in  the  con- 
text. In  spite  of  his  friendship  for  Mephibosheth, 
it  was  proverbial  that  the  lame  were  among  the 
hated  of  David's  soul  (2  S  5').  This  curious  pas- 
sage appears  to  be  corrupt  (see  Driver,  Seb.  Text 
of  Sam.  199 ;  Smith,  Comm.  on  Sam.  [1899],  2S8). 
Lameness  incapacitated  a  descendant  of  Aaron 
from  the  priesthood  (Lv  21"),  but  did  not  prevent 
the  access  of  such  into  the  temple,  for  many  lame 
persons  were  healed  by  Christ  there  (Mt  2P* ;  for 
other  lame  men  healed  see  Mt  11*  16",  Lk  7**; 
they  ate  called  'halt'  in  Mt  18*,  Mk 9»,  Lk  14", 
Jn  6*.  See  Halt  in  voL  iL  p.  288).  Jacob's  lame- 
ness has  been  referred  to  in  connexion  with  the 
sinew  that  shrank  (see  Food,  vol.  iL  p.  39).  The 
Jewish  batchers  now  extract  the  great  sciatic 
nerve  as  the  gtd.   See  Meir's  Sepher  Zabahi,  63. 

Of  eongenital  malformations  the  giant  with  six 
fingers  and  six  toes  on  each  side  is  the  most  re- 
markable (2  S  21",  1  Ch  20').  Persons  with  such 
superfluous  parts  were  disqualified  for  the  priest- 
hood, Lv  21",  where  snp  may  mean  'having 
members  of  unequal  length'  (LXX  renders  it 
uTbTiirrm,  'crop-eared').  D-;ij  in  Lr  21",  tr.  'flat- 
nosed'  (LXX  KoKopipv,  'snub-nosed'),  may  refer 
to  the  deformity  in  hare-lip  (RVm  'slit-nose'). 
Dwarfishness  also  disqualified  a  son  of  Aaron  from 
the  priesthood  (Lv  21*>):  this,  however,  has  by 
some  been  supposed  to  refer  to  emadauon  from 
wasting  disease.   See  art.  Dwarf. 

Skin  diteaiet,  using  the  term  in  the  widest 
sense,  were  and  still  are  common  in  the  East. 
They  are  frequently  referred  to  in  thdr  relation 
to  leprosy  and  the  allied  conditions,  which  are 
carefully  described  on  account  of  their  causing 
the  uncleaiiness  of  the  snfierers  from  it.  See 
Lbpbost.  The  words  referring  to  these  diseases 
are  baldness  (treated  of  in  vol.  L  p.  234  f.),  itch, 
scab,  scurvy,  blemishes,  wen,  blains,  boils,  tmtch, 
scall,  and  spot : — 

Itch  (or^  ^eref,  LXX  n^),  Dt  28",  is  probably 
the  parasitic  disease  of  tbis  name  now  Imown  to 
be  due  to  a  small  mite,  Sareopte*  teabiei,  which 
burrows  in  the  skin.  In  some  cases,  when 
neglected,  it  spreads  over  the  whole  body,  which 
becomes  covered  with  a  rough  crust  adhering  to 
the  surface.  It  is  very  easily  communicated  nom 
person  to  person,  and  cannot  be  healed  unless  the 
parasite  m  destroyed.  It  disqualified  its  victims 
from  the  priesthood  (Lv  21*>).  The  Heb.  word 
is  derived  from  a  root  which  means  to  scratch, 
hence  the  Vulgate  uses  prurigo.  It  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  Syria  at  the  present  day. 

Scmnry  (RV),  scab  (AV)  (Dt  28"  3-ji  garOb)  is 
the  inipa  iyfta  of  LXX,  *ciMei  of  the  Vulgate. 


In  Lv  21"  it  b  called  'scurvy'  in  AV.  This 
disease  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  true  scurvy, 
but  is  also  an  itchy  disease  in  which  a  thick  crust 
forms  on  the  skin  ;  it  is  most  rebellious  to  treat- 
ment, and  technically  known  as  favut.  It  is 
commonest  on  the  h^id,  where  it  is  caUed  'scald 
head,'  and  is  due  to  a  fungus,  the  Achorion  Schon- 
Uinii.  This  is  the  garabu  of  WAI  ii.  44.  13.  It 
sometimes  spreads  over  the  entire  body,  and,  in 
neglected,  exaggerated  cases,  covers  the  entire  face 
as  with  a  mask.  Sometimes  it  causes  ulceration 
of  the  subjacent  skin,  and  Alibert  describM  it  as, 
in  some  cases,  aflecting  even  the  craniid  bones. 
It  also  is  not  uncommon  in  Syria. 

Scab  in  Lv  2I*°  is  the  tr.  of  n;^.  yallepketh, 
meaning  '  an  itching,'  '  scab '  (LXX  X«xi)>').  It  is 
probably  another  form  of  the  disease  just  described. 
The  infliction  of  this  scab  on  the  head  is  described 
in  Is  3"  by  the  verb  nstr  rippah  (LXX  'n,rtaiifti.) ; 
see  GminlQa. 

The  scall  or  scurf  of  the  head  and  beard  of 
Lv  13"  is  pp)  nethe^,  probably  tinea  tomurant  or 
mentagra,  another  parasitic  disease  of  somewhat 
similar  character  ;  pol,  the  freckled  spot  of  Lv  13", 
may  bo  ptoriasis,  a  non-contagious  scaly  eruption. 
See  Leprosy,  p.  96. 

The  botch  of  Egypt  of  Dt  28*'-"  is  called  pru;', 
an  inflamed  or  ulcerated  spot.  The  same  word 
is  used  to  describe  Job's  malady  (Job  2'),  the  boils 
of  the  Egyptian  plague  (Ex  9*'-)>  Hezekiah's 
boU  (2  K  20^  =  Is  38*1).  It  is  probably  a  general 
term  for  a  sore  swelling  of  the  skin.  Those  in 
Ex  9'"  are  distingnished  from  the  others  because 
they  were  accompanied  with  npjqjsi;  or  'blains,' 
explained  by  the  Talm.  as  rma  or  ma^S,  pustules 
containing  fluid  (LXX  IXxif,  4>\vKTlStt  d»a{^oiwa4). 
If,  as  already  surmised,  this  disease  was  smallpox, 
tlus  character  would  distinguish  it  from  the  oUiers  t 
and  if  the  last  example  was  a  plague  spot,  it  would 
account  for  its  reputedly  fatal  character.  The 
botch  of  Dt  28"  especially  affected  the  knees  and 
legs  (see  Primer's  KrankMUn  tUi  Orients,  167). 
Job's  disease,  however,  was  not  a  fatal  one, 
and  instead  of  a  single  tumour  he  was  coverea 
with  sore  spots  from  head  to  foot,  and  these 
were  attended  with  an  intolerable  itching.  The 
Egyptian  word  «An  means  an  abscess,  and  is  used 
in  Pap.  Eben  xxxviiL  It  was  common  in  that 
country,  and  is  therefore  called  the  botch  of  Egypt 
(I>t28'').  Iti8calledinCoptio«A<uA,andposSbl7 
tlie  'dba'hu'ith  may  be  connected  with  a  Coptie 
root  meaning  to  be  nmnded  or  to  boil  vp.  Li 
Papyrui  Ebert  cv  it  is  said,  'If  thou  findest  a 
swelling  that  is  connected  irith  the  beginning  of 
ufyetu  it  is  as  a  bean,  a  sore  boil  on  his  sldn,  not 
very  large,  containing  pus;  say  thon.  He  haa 
kunfyunt  which  suppurates.  I  shall  treat  tUa 
disease ;  make  thou  a  remedy  that  shall  remove 
the  swelling  and  set  free  the  matter.'  A  poultice 
is  recommended  of  wax,  suet,  bean-flour,  and  cer- 
tain plants.  For  the  peeuliare  ^gypti  malwm 
see  Lucretius,  vL  1 113,  and  Pliny,  xxvi.  6. 

Job's  bodjr  was  covered  with  irritating  nioeia 
(fXjcct  wonifiif),  whose  itching  he  endeavoured  to 
allay  by  scraping  himself  with  the  rough  but  soft 
edge  of  a  piece  of  unglazed  earthenware.  The 
disease  distagured  his  Hce  (2^),  so  that  he  could 
not  easily  be  recognized  by  his  friends ;  his  pains 
led  him  to  groan  continually  without  relief  (^), 
and  he  felt  as  though  burnt  by  a  fiery  poison  (6*), 
shattering  his  nervous  system  (3*) ;  the  loathsome 
sores  made  his  breath  foetid  (XW),  and  were  in- 
fested with  maggots  (7*).  He  was  so  helpless  that 
he  required  aid  to  rise,  and  he  sat  among  the 
ashes  (2*;  LXX  r^t  xmplat,  'on  a  dunghill') 
to  mitigate  the  itching.  See  Carey,  178 ;  Miunius, 
311.  161 ;  Keil,  Arc/tdol.  ii.  94.  The  malady  is 
called  (18")  n)9  -Aaf  '  the  firstborn  of  death,'  and 
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it  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  elephantiasis 
(Kimchi),  leprosy  (Origen),  smallpoz  (Shapter, 
169),  guinea-worm,  which  La  credited,  but  falsely, 
by  one  writer  with  being  called  Job's  disease  in 
]K>khara  (but  see  Bumes,  Travels  into  Bokhara, 
ii.  181,  where  no  mention  is  made  of  Job),  malig- 
nant pustule,  or  framboesia  (see  Pruner,  174),  etc. 
The  characters  given,  however,  agree  better  with 
those  of  the  Biskra  button  or  Oriental  sore,  endemic 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  Mesopotamia.  This  begins  in  the  form  of  papular 
spots,  which  ulcerate  and  become  covered  with 
crusts,  under  which  are  itchy,  burning  sores,  slow 
in  granulation  and  often  multiple:  as  many  as 
forty  have  been  found  on  one  patient,  ft  la 
probably  due  to  a  parasite,  is  communicable  by  in- 
oculation, and  very  intractable  even  under  modem 
treatment.  It  is  sometimes  called  'Aleppo  sore' 
or  '  Bagdad  sore.' 

Lazarus  in  Lk  16"  was  probably  afflicted,  like 
many  of  his  class,  with  old  varicose  ulcers  of  the 
leg.  Burckhardt  save  that  sores  on  the  legs  axe 
very  common  at  Diiddah  (i.  448). 

Spot  in  Job  11^,  Ca  4^  Dt  32*,  blemish  in 
Lv  2V,  Dn  1^  are  apparently  general  terms  for 
any  skin  disease.  Ven  in  Lv  22",  used  as  the 
name  of  a  disease  of  cattle,  means  a  gall  or  sup- 
purating sore. 

Among  affections  of  the  skin  may  be  considered 
the  bIo<ray  sweat  of  our  Lord  in  the  garden  (Lk 
22^).  The  passage  (on  the  question  of  whose 
genuineness  see  Westcott  -  Hort)  says  that  His 
sweat  was  ivtl  9p6iiPoi  atiuiTos  KaraBalnoiiTts  M 
He  yfji'.  Theophylact,  Michaelis,  Olshausen,  and 
others  take  this  to  mean  that  His  sweat  dropped, 
as  clots  of  blood  drop  from  a  wound.  The  word 
i!xrei  is  frei^uently  used  to  express  a  mere  com- 
parison, as  m  Mt  28*  \€UKir  axrel  x"^"-  There  are 
no  modem  trustworthy  cases  of  genuine  bloody 
sweat ;  and  although  in  some  older  writings  com- 
parable instances  are  quoted,  none  of  them  are 
properly  authenticated.  Tissot  {Traiti  des  Ner/s, 
279)  records  one  such,  and  others  are  given  in 
connexion  with  legends  of  stigmatization,  etc.,  as 
in  the  cases  of  Catharine  of  ^conizio  (1446),  and 
Stephano  Quinzani  in  Soncino  (1467).  Bleeding 
took  place  fix>m  the  stigmatic  wounds  in  the  case 
of  Louise  Latean  in  1870  (see  also  Schenck,  Ob». 
Med.  iiL  468,  for  ancient  examples,  and  refs.  in 
art.  'Stigmatization,'  Erusye.  Bnt.  xxii.  650).  It 
is  significant  that  the  word  used  is  OpS/iPoi,  '  clots,' 
not  arayip  used  of  blood -drops  by  i^schvlns 
(Agnm.  1122),  or  aroKayiitn  used  both  of  blood 
(Eurip.  Ion.  351,  1003)  and  sweat  (Hippoc.  Aph. 
1261).  Bourrut  and  Buret  have  described  a  red- 
coloured  sweat  in  a  hystero-epileptic,  but  the  con- 
ditions were  equivocal. 

PoUonons  terpents  are  mentioned  in  Nu  21*, 
Dt  32",  Job  20'<- Is  U"  14»  59*.  Jer  8",  Mt  V 
12"  23»»,  Mk  16",  Lk  V  10",  Ac  28*^.  The  fiery 
serpents  of  the  plague  in  the  wUdemess  are  not 
called  flying :  that  word  is  imported  into  their 
description  from  Is  U**  and  30*.  There  are  several 
poisonous  serpents  in  the  Desert  of  the  Exodus, 
the  sand -viper  Eehi*  earinata,  and  the  homed 
viper  Cerattes  jSgyptiaeu*  and  Hasselquistii,  which 
are  sometimes  found  in  great  numbers  in  favour- 
able localities,  and  whose  bites  are  burning  and 
often  fatal  (see  Strabo,  zvL  2.  30).  Naia  Haje,  the 
asp,  has  also  been  found  there.  One  or  other  of 
these  was  most  likely  the  fiery  serpent,  the  brazen 
model  of  which  miraculously  healed  the  bitten 
people.  Kiichenmeister  (Sydenham  Soe.  Tr.  L  391) 
suggested  that  these  fieij  serpents  were  guinea- 
worms,  FUaria  Medinenaia,  pai-asitio  worms  which 
burrow  under  the  skin  and  set  up  local  inflamma- 
tion :  these  are  not  uncommon  in  this  region,  and 
he  snppoMS  that  they  an  the  same  as  the  SpaKivTM 


luic^  of  Plutarch  {Symposiakon  viiL,  (Question  9), 
which  are  said  by  Agatharchides  of  Cnidus  to  eat 
away  the  flesh  of  the  peoples  near  the  Red  Sea  (see 
for  other  refs.  Bennett,  Dxseate*  of  Bible,  134).  The 
story  of  Moses  and  the  serpents  given  by  Josephos 
(Ant.  n.  X.  2)  is  interesting  in  this  connexion. 
Scorpion  bites  are  not  very  common  and  rarely 
fatal  in  Palestine,  but  are  common  and  often  fatal 
to  children  in  Egypt ;  see  Pmner,  p.  430. 

The  disease  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  recorded  in 
Ac  12^'-,  was  a  sudden  and  fatal  seizure  of  some 
abdominal  oomplaint,  accompanied  with  intense 
agony,  and  in  some  way  connected  with  wonns. 
Sir  J.  R.  Bennett  has  surmised  that  it  was  acnte 
peritonitis  set  up  by  the  perforation  of  the  bowel 
by  an  intestinal  worm.  This  is  a  rare  bat  not 
an  impossible  condition.  The  term  employed  is 
fKuXiflKiPiMTot,  used  here,  as  also  in  Theophrastns 
(d«  Causis  Plantarwn,  t.  10),  to  signify  '  eaten  of 
worms.'  Vulg.  has  a  v«rmwu»  erottu.  The  mis- 
taken idea  that  it  was  a  case  ol  phthiriasia  has 
no  sui>port  in  the  passage,  and  still  less  from  the 
narrative  in  Josepnus,  which  does  not  mention 
worms,  but  says  that  Herod  was  seized  with  a 
violent  abdominal  pain  which  lasted  for  five  daya 
(Eusebius  says  four)  and  proved  fatal  (XIX.  viiL  2). 
The  death  of  Pheretime  (Herod,  iv.  205)  took  plaoe 
not  from  this  disease,  bat  from  some  exhausting 
disorder  with  superficial  ulceration;  the  eiXol  or 
maggots  which  were  fatal  to  her  were  probably 
blow-fly  larvae.  Antioohus  Epiphanes,  fatally  in- 
jured by  a  fall,  had  probably  compound  fractures 
m  whicn  blow-flies  laid  their  eggs  and  maggots 
were  hatched.  In  former  times  cases  of  this  sort 
were  not  rare  when  the  injuries  were  neglected 
(2  Mac  9*).    See  also  Jos.  Ant.  xvn.  vi.  5. 

The  third  Egyp.  plague  was  one  of  insects  which 
are  called  kinnam  (LXX  (rxFi^ct) ;  and  as  the  root 
[13  probably  means  'to  pierce  or  cut  into,'  it  is 
likely  that  tliev  were  mosquitoes  or  sand-fleas,  or 
some  pest  of  tnat  nature,  which  would  be  a  much 
more  serious  plague  in  the  East  than  one  of  lice. 
It  was  only  the  priests,  Herodotus  tells  us,  that 
were  defiled  by  these  (IL  37).  RVm  renders '  sand- 
flies or  fleas.'  The  alignment  that  they  must  have 
been  lice,  because  coming  from  the  dust,  is  not 
of  much  force,  for  sand-fleas  live  in  the  same 
material,  and  lice  are  not  generated  in  dost  any 
more  than  gnats.  It  is  thwefore  improbable  that 
this  plague  was  phtkiriaris. 

Among  tite  causes  of  ceremonial  impurity  wer« 
certain  diachartfes  (Lv  IS*"^),  some  natnrul  (Dt 
23'°),  others  probably  the  result  of  evil  ijraotices. 
How  far  the  diseases  consequent  on  vice  were 
known  among  the  ancients  is  a  doubtful  point. 
The  passa^s  in  Ps  107"-",  Pr  2'»  6"-"  7*»» 
(see  tract  Zebaim,  and  Maimonides'  eommentary 
thereon)  seem  to  refer  to  such,  bnt  this  group  of 
diseases  was  not  known  in  Enrope  until  A.D.  1496. 

Blindness  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  commonMt 
afflictions  of  the  natives  of  Palestine ;  the  blear- 
^es,  often  cmsted  round  with  dried  secretion,  and 
£gr  -  infested,  make  some  of  the  most  sickening 
sights  in  a  Syrian  village  crowd.  The  words 
'  blindness '  or  '  olind '  occur  87  times  in  the  Bible ; 
41  times  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  and  39  in  refer- 
ence to  literal  want  of  sight.  The  OT  uses  the 
words  '  blind '  or  '  blindness '  35  times :  in  28  the 
word  is  up  (Pi.  'to  blind  ')  or  'ivver  (adj.).  19  times 
literal,  9  figurative ;  in  3  it  is  'imi&r6n  or  amereth, 
'blindness,  always  literal ;  in  2  it  is  en^fotanvertm, 
<a  dazzling,'  Gn  19",  2  K  6**;  once  it  is  v^n'ta 
hide'  (<e.  my  eyes,  I  S  12^,  but  the  text  here 
is  probably  cormpt,  cf.  the  LXX).  In  Is  29*  RV 
has  'be  blind,'  where  AV  has  'cry'  as  tr.  of 
%W.  In  the  NT,  in  which  'blind'  or  'blindness' 
is  used  52  times,  30  literally  and  16  metaphorically, 
the  word  is  n^Xiit  or  (verbal)  rv^Xo'v.    In  fool 
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pla«e8  where  the  word  ia  riipbxrtt  or  rup6u  RV  has 
replaced  '  blindness '  or  '  blinded '  by  '  hardening ' 
or  •  hardened '  (Ro  II'- »,  2  Co  3",  Eph  4") ;  cf.  con- 
fusion in  MSS  between  njoovr  and  rupoOy  in  Job  17^. 

Apparently  but  two  forms  of  blindness  were 
recognized :  (1)  that  due  to  the  prevalent  ophthal- 
mia. It  is  a  highly  infectious  disease,  and  is 
aggravated  by  sand,  sun-glare,  and  dirt,  so  that 
it  almost  always  leaves  the  organs  damaged,  and 
often  renders  them  useless,  causing  opacity  of  the 
cornea  or  closure  of  the  pupil;  (2)  that  due  to 
age :  Eli  at  the  age  of  88  was  blind,  his  eyes 
waxed  dim  (1  S  David's  eves  were  'set'  at 
an  earlier  age  (1  K  4").  Ahijain  was  blind  from 
age  (1  K  14*).  Isaac  was  also  blind  (6n  27*); 
and  it  is  noted  of  Moses  that  in  spite  of  his  age 
his  eye  was  not  dim.  like  other  plagues,  blind- 
ness was  believed  to  be  a  visitation  trom  God,  and 
curable  only  by  Him  (Ex  4").  It  incapacitated 
for  the  priesthood  (Lv  21**) ;  bat  by  law  com- 
passion tor  the  Uind  was  enacted  (Lv  19**),  and 
offences  against  them  were  aoonised  (Dt  27"). 
The  minor  form  of  ophthalmia  caused  redness  of 
the  lids  and  loss  of  the  eyelashes.  Leah  was  thus 
'  tender '  or  weak-eyed  (Gn  29*').  Blindness  from 
birth  arises  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  which 
is  often  severe  enough  to  cause  permanent  opacity 
of  the  comea.  Sometimes  ophthalmia  accom- 
panies malarial  fever  (Lv  26>').  Smiting  with 
blindness  as  a  punishment  ooonrred  in  the  case 
of  Elymas  (Ac  i3").  This  was  only  temporary, 
and  may  have  been  hypnotic.  The  Syrian  soldiers 
seeking  Elisha  were  also  affected,  probably  in  tJie 
same  way  (2  K  6").  It  was  also  probably  sub- 
jugation to  His  overmastering  powerj  that  caused 
the  inhibitioc  of  the  angry  nuuoifeetations  of  the 
Nazarenes  towards  out  Lord  (Lk  4**). 

Of  the  blind  men  cured  by  our  Lord  the  cases 
of  interest  were  (1)  the  man  congenitally  blind 
(Jn  9'),  and  (2)  the  man  whose  progress  in  vision 
was  gradual  (Mk  8^).  Probably  the  latter  also 
was  blind  from  birth,  and  the  intermediate  stage 
was  that  before  he  had  learned  to  interpret  the 
new  sensation,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
use  of  the  word  iroKartarderi  would  seem  to  imply 
that  he  had  at  one  time  possessed  sight  which  was 
restored  to  him.  Cases  are  on  record  of  men  to 
whom  sight  was  suddenly  given  by  operation, 
being  nnable  to  understand  visual  appearances 
until  verified  b;^  touch  (see  discussion  of  this  in 
Locke's  Essay,  u.  9.  8).  Our  Lord  in  His  miracles 
oaed  different  methods  to  restore  sight,  all  of  them 
inadequate  without  His  divine  power,  but  doubt- 
less suited  to  the  condition  of  faith  on  the  person 
healed;  a  word,  a  touch,  anointing  with  saliva, 
with  clay,  or  testing  his  faith  by  sending  him  to 
wash  his  eyes.  Maimonides  refers  to  the  use  of 
bsting  spittle  as  an  application  to  sore  eyes,  but 
expressly  forbids  its  use  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  blindness  of  St.  Paul  (Ac  9"-)  was  doubtless 
a  temporarv  amaurosis,  such  as  that  which  has 
been  caused  by  injudiciously  looking  at  the  sun. 
The  'scales' which  fell  from  his  eyes  were  prob- 
ably not  material,  but  vision  was  restored  as  if 
scales  had  fallen ;  the  word  used  is  Cwel,  for  which 
see  p.  330*.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  left  a 
weakness  of  eye,  which  may  have  been  the  '  thorn 
in  the  flesh'  which  rendered  his  bodily  presence 
weak  (see  Gal  4").  Tobit's  blindness  from  the 
irritation  of  the  sparrow's  dung  (To  2")  was  cured 
by  the  gall  of  the  fish  caught  by  his  son  (11*'-). 
Pliny  recommends  the  bile  of  Callionvmus  Lyra 
as  a  cure  for  blindness  (xxxii.  24).  There  is  a 
reference  to  eye-salve  in  Rev  3".  Magical  means 
for  coring  eye  diseases  are  referred  to  in  Rawlin- 
son,  WAI  ii.  47.  Many  eye-washes  are  mentioned 
in  Papyrus  Sbers  Ivtf. 

The  poetical  description  of  the  failure  of  the 


powers  of  nature  in  old  age,  in  Eo  12,  has  beer 
commented  upon  by  many  authors,  and  the  details 
are  carefully  reviewed  by  Sir  J.  R.  Bennett  (op. 
eit.  p.  106).  The  Rabbins  recognized  903  modes 
of  death ;  and,  commenting  on  Ps  90,  said  that 
death  at  70  ia  old  age,  at  80  is  strength  {Mosd 
j^atan  28.  1).  On  account  of  the  impurity  of 
a  dead  body,  the  older  Jewish  physicians  did  not 
make  post-mortem  examinations  {Aboda  Zara  29 ; 
Baba  Bathra  155a),  but  at  a  later  date  these  were 
permitted  (see  Willst&dler  in  AU^.  Zeitung  des 
Judenthums,  viiL  568).  Burial  with  or  witliout 
the  external  application  of  antiseptics  was  ..he 
common  method. 

The  process  of  ohild-bipth  is  mentioned  in  Scnp- 
ture:  (a)  in  individual  cases,  (yS)  in  legislative 
enactments,  and  (y)  in  metaphor.  Leaving  on  one 
side  the  narrative  of  the  birth  of  Eve  (see  Midtxtsh 
Babbah  on  Nu  14,  where  Adam  is  described  as 
androgynous),  there  are  details  of  a  number  of 
births,  most  of  which  are  illustiationa  of  the 
primal  curse  of  Gn  3".  Two  of  these  are  oases  of 
twins  (Gn  and  38**).  The  latter  was  a  case 
of  spontaneous  evolution  with  perineal  laceration, 
probably  fatal  to  the  mother  (aathough  a  Rabbinic 
tradition  in  Zohar  ^adash  says  that  she  lived  long 
after) ;  Rachel's  was  a  case  of  fatal  dystocia,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  some  delicacy  or  unhealthi- 
ness  of  long  standing  (31") ;  and  Phinehas'  wife  was 
an  example  of  premature  labour  (Jos.  Ant.  v.  xL  4), 
brought  on  by  shock,  and  proving  fatal  (1  S  4>'). 

The  oases  of  Sarah,  Manoalrs  wife,  Hannah, 
the  Shunammite,  and  Elisabeth,  are  instances  oi 
«n(par(B  at  a  late  period.  Barrenness  was  regarded 
as  a  divine  judgment  (Gn  20"  30*),  and  was  a  cause 
of  much  unnappiness  (Gn  30*,  Pr  30"),  for  the  re- 
moval of  which  the  forked  root  of  the  mandrake 
was  used  as  a  charm  (Gn  30").  A  multitude  of 
children  was  believed  to  be  a  signal  proof  of  the 
favour  of  God  (1  S  2»,  Ps  113*  127*  128').  Hence 
miscarrying  was  regarded  also  as  a  sign  of  Gkxi's 
displeasure  (Hos  9**).  The  attendants  on  child- 
bed were  women,  in^  (Gn  35",  Ex  1"),  of  whom 
two  were  enough  for  the  Israielitish  women  in 
Egypt,  indicating  a  small  number  in  a  circum- 
scribed locality.  Midrash  Babbah  credits  Puah 
with  being  the  inventor  of  artificial  respiration  by 
insufUation.  The  mother  was  placed  in  a  kneeling 
posture,  leaning  on  some  one's  Icnees  (Gn  30*)  or  on 
a  labour-stool.  There  is  some  obscurity  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  d'J?  v  of  Ex  1".  Sa'adya  and  the  Targ. 
believe  it  to  have  been  a  seat  on  which  the  mid- 
wife made  the  patient  to  kneel,*  others  a  bathing- 
tub.  Ibn  G'anach  considers  it  a  name  for  the 
uterus,  others  believe  that  the  dual  refers  to  the 
two  sexes  of  the  children  which  the^  were  to  see 
and  note  (see  Dillmann-Ryssel  on  this  passage,  pp. 
14,  IS).  Difficult  labour  from  weakness  of  the 
mother  is  mentioned  metaphorically  in  2  K  IS^. 

According  to  the  law  of  Lv  12"''  the  mother  was 
regarded  as  unclean  or  taboo  for  7  days,  until  the 
date  of  circumcision  in  case  of  a  male,  or  for  14 
days  if  the  child  was  a  female.  After  this  there 
was  a  second  period  of  separation,  during  which  she 
w-as  not  permitted  to  appear  in  the  temple.  This 
period  for  the  mother  of  a  boy  was  33  days,  of  a 
girl  66  days,  after  which  the  offering  for  purifica- 
tion was  made.  The  difference  of  period  in  the 
case  of  the  two  sexes  was  due  to  the  belief  that 
the  lochia  lasted  longer  after  the  birth  of  a  female 
child.  Nursing  was  continued  for  2  or  3  years 
(2  Mac  1"),  and  the  child  was  taken  by  a  relative 
to  wean  (1  K  11*). 

The  legislation  for  the  catamenia  and  for  menorr- 
hagia  was  characterized  by  a  rigid  system  of  puri- 
fication, and  the  cleansing  of  everything,  that  was 

*  For  particulan  of  this  "aito  or  Uboar  itool  lee  Buhi  os 
8  K  19>,  KeUm  2S. «. 
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defiled  thereby  (Lv  15""  ).  The  sufferer  from  this 
disease  in  Mt  9",  Mk  5",  and  Lk  8*  had  suffered 
many  things  uf  many  physicians  and  only  grew 
worse ;  so  much  was  this  condition  considered  as 
beyond  treatment  that  it  was  recommended  to 
treat  it  magically  and  by  amulet  {Baba  Shab.  110, 
GH(in  69).  According  to  the  early  legend,  the 
votive  figure  at  BAntas,  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Christ,  wasput  up  by  her  (v.  Dobschiitz,  Chrislus- 
bUder,  p.  197).  Amulets  of  the  lapit  rerurrectionit 
were  used  to  prevent  miscarriage  (Shabb.  66).  To 
this  day,  charms,  usnatly  in  the  form  of  verses  or 
incantations  from  the  Bible,  are  used  in  the  in- 
terval between  birth  and  circumcision  to  keep 
awav  Lilith  :  these  are  called  mjrop  (Slitbuoth  16, 
Chullin  77,  Shabbath  67,  Sanhedrin  90).  Caesarean 
section  (implied  in  the  expression  )Bn  kxi*)  is  men- 
tioned in  Sanhedrin  45.  There  is  a  description  of 
a  newborn  infant  given  in  Ezk  16*  with  undivided 
umbilical  cord,  unwashed  and  undressed.  Salt  was 
rubbed  on  the  skin  of  infants  to  make  it  firm,  and 
to  remove  the  vemix  cateota. 

In  the  prophetic  writings  labotfr  pains,  pangs, 
and  travail  are  frequent  images,  representmg  (1) 
the  affrighting  of  God's  enemies,  PsiS*,  Is  13"  etc.; 
(2)  God's  declaration  of  judgment.  Is  iS^* ;  (3)  the 
sorrows  of  God's  people  under  chastisement.  Is  26" ; 
(4)  claim  of  spiritual  parentage,  Gal  4"  etc 

Infantile  diwasM  seem  to  nave  been  exception- 
ally severe  in  Palestine,  and  at  the  present  day 
mortality  in  the  early  years  of  life  ia  exceptionally 
high.  "The  Rabbinical  writers  speak  of  the  lyx 
c<]3  Wii,  or  pain  of  bringing  up  children,  and  in 
BtreshUh  Rabbah  it  is  written  that  it  is  easier  to 
rear  a  forest  of  young  olive-trees  than  one  child. 
Biblical  references  to  sick  children  are  not  a  few : 
Bathsheba's  infant  (2  S  12"),  the  Shunammite's 
son  (2  K  4),  the  widow's  son  at  Zarephath  (1  K  17). 
Christ  healed  many  children,  among  whom  were  the 
fever-stricken  son  of  tlie  nobleman  of  Capernaum 
(Jn  4«),  and  Jairus'  daughter  (Mt  9",  Mk  6»»,  Lk 
8*1),  who  was  12  years  old.  No  particnlus  are 
given  of  their  diseases. 

Several  general  references  to  sicknesses  whose 
characters  are  not  specified  occur.  We  do  not 
know  the  maladies  of  Abijah  (1  K  14') ;  Benhadad 
(2  K  8'),  whose  disease  was  not  morttil,  bnt  who 
was  too  weak  to  struggle  with  Hazael ;  Elisha 
(2  K  13>*),  Joash  ('afflicted  with  great  diseasee,' 
2  Ch  24»),  Lazarus  of  Bethany  (Jn  11>),  Dorcas 
(Ac  9"),  Epaphroditna  (Ph  SP),  or  Trophimns 
(2  Ti  4»). 

Similarly,  the  metaphorical  allusions  to  sickness 
are  numerous,  as  typical  of  the  weakness  brought 
on  by  sin  and  neglect  of  God's  commandments. 
This  moral  sickness  is  espedally  oompaied  to  the 
severe  pains  in  the  back  from  fever  and  exposure : 
anguish  in  loins  (la  21*),  pains  in  loins  (Nah  2>*), 
smitten  in  loins  (Dt  33"),  disease  in  loins  (Ps  38^), 
affliction  laid  on  loins  (Ps  66"),  breaking  of  loins 
(Ezk  23") ;  see  for  other  image*  Is  1»,P8  66*,  Jer4". 

There  are  very  few  references  to  methcdt  of 
treatment  in  the  Bible.  External  applications, 
such  ns  bathing  or  washing  (2  K  6") ;  diet  (Lk  8**) ; 
the  application  of  saliva  (Jn  9* ;  see  Maimon.  on 
Shabb.  21 ) ;  anointing  with  oil  (Ja  6") ;  binding  of 
sores  and  mollifying  them  with  ointment  (Is  1') ; 
pouring  in  oil  and  wine  (Lk  10**) ;  Hezekiah's 
plaster  of  figs  prescribed  by  Isaiah  (Is  38");  animal 
heat  hy  contact  (1  K  l?"*,  2  K  4**),  especially  with 
those  failing  from  old  age  (1  K  I'j.  Claudius  Her- 
mippus  is  said  to  have  prolonged  his  life  to  116 
years  by  breathing  the  breath  of  young  girls. 

Of  actual  medicines  few  are  mentioned ;  possibly 
the  balm  of  Oilead  was  one,  Gn  37**,  43",  Jer  8^ 
46"  51"  (from  this  last  passage  it  appears  to  have 
been  used  as  a  local  sedative,  Ezk  27").  This 
material  was  probably  the  resin  of  Pistacia  lentis- 


cut,  the  mastic  tree  ;  as  the  plant  now  called  Balm 
of  Gilead  {BaUamodendron  GiUadense)  is  a  nativt 
of  Somali-land  and  S.  Arabia,  and  it  is  doubtful  il 
it  ever  extended  as  far  north  as  Palestine.  The  ~u 
may,  however,  have  been  the  resin  of  Balanites 
JEgyptiaca,  still  used  as  an  application  to  sorea 
See,  further,  art  Balm.  Mandrakes  [dUdd'tm] 
were  used  as  a  stimulant  to  conception,  the  forked 
root  as  a  charm,  and  the  sweetish  fruit  as  a  medi- 
cine. The  plant  is  Mandrapora  officinalis  (foi 
ancient  views  on  this  see  Deusmg,  deMandragora, 
Groningen,  1669 ;  Cekios,  Hierooot. «.«.  'Dndaim'). 
Of  other  plants,  mint,  anise,  and  enmmin,  men- 
tioned under  Food  (vol.  iL  p.  3S%  are  used  as 
carminatives.  The  last  was  used  for  the  wound  in 
circumcision,  Shabbath  1336.  Myrrh,  lign-aloes, 
onycha,  stacte,  franldnoense,  spikenard,  are  odorous 
materials,  but  scarcely  remcwlial ;  salt  was  used  for 
hardening  the  skin  and  as  a  preaervative;  nitre, 
native  sodic  carbonate,  not  saltpetre  (Pr  26", 
Jer  2**),  was  used  as  a  cleansing  agent  to  remove 
the  fattjr  secretions  of  the  skin.  The  caper-berry 
iCapparis  tpino»a)  had  a  considerable  reputation  as 
an  aphrodisiac  (Ec  12°).  Narcotics  were  used  to 
abate  pain  {Baba  metia  836).  The  wine  given  to 
our  Lord  at  His  crucifixion  was  probably  for  this 
purpose. 

As  in  Egypt,  the  most  of  the  remedies  in  com- 
mon use  were  dietary :  meal,  mUk,  vinegar,  wine, 
water,  almonds,  figs,  raisins,  pomegranates,  honey, 
dibs,  and  butter,  made  up  a  large  part  of  the 
Egyptian  as  of  the  Jewish  pharmacopoeia.  Some 
few  remedies  were  of  a  less  agreeable  nature,  such 
as  the  heart,  liver,  and  gall  of  Tobiah'sfish  (To  6*). 
The  Talmud  adds  to  uus  list  radishes,  mustard, 
ginger,  dog's  dung,  wormwood,  calamus,  cinnamon, 
Uidanum,  gallwnum,  storax ;  and  of  poisons,  hemah 
(supposed  to  be  some  hemlock-like  plant),  roth 
(prooably  poppy),  and  bashah  or  aconite.  Many 
of  the  medicmes  given  in  tlie  Egyptian  medical 
writings,  and  almost  all  in  the  Babylonian  and 
AsOTiian  plant  lists,  cannot  be  identified. 

'Fne  art  of  (he  apothecuv  is  mentioned  in  Ex 
80»*  37",  as  weU  as  in  Eo  10>.  The  0B^^  was, 
however,  rather  a  maker  of  perfumes  (2  Ch  16'*) 
than  a  compounder  of  medicines.  They  seem  to 
have  formed  a  kind  of  guild  (see  Neh  3").  RV  has 
replaced  the  word  by  'perfumer'  except  in  Neh, 
1  Ch,  and  Sir  38'  and:  iffi.  Probably,  aa  in  Egypt, 
the  phvaician  compounded  his  own  medicines.  In 
Pap.  Eber$  there  u  an  invocation  given  to  be  used 
by  the  physician  when  thus  engaged:  'May  Ims 
heal  me  as  she  healed  Horus  from  all  pain  which  hb 
brother  Set  hath  inflicted  on  him  when  he  slew  his 
father  Osiris.  Oh  Us  1  great  wonder-worker,  heal 
me  and  set  me  free  from  all  evil,  destmctive.  and 
demonioMl  inflictions,  from  fatal  diseases  and  un- 
cleanness  of  every  kind  which  befall  m<^'  etc 

It  u  probable  that  charms  of  this  kmd  were  in 
use  among  the  later  Jews.  Neck-chains  like  ser- 
pents, such  as  those  mentioned  in  Is  3**,  pioteeted 
against  diseases  produced  by  envy  and  the  evil  eye 
(see  Beraehoth  66,  Shabbath  67,  Chuain  77,  Shtbuoth 
17,  and  Elworthy**  Evil  Eye,  1898).  The  a'^'j  of 
Is  3**  and  the  d<!;])  or  ear-nngs  of  Gn  36*  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  charms. 

The  Levitical  code  contains  a  large  number  of 
Hygienic  enactments  with  regard  to  food,  sanita- 
tion, and  the  recognition  of  infectious  diseases. 
It  prescribes  as  sources  of  food,  animals  of  the 
herbivorous  and  ruminant  group,  excludes  all 
birds  which  live  upon  animal  food,  and  permits  the 
use  of  all  true  fishes ;  and,  among  invertebrates, 
permits  only  the  use  of  locusts.  Of  food-animals, 
the  fat  and  the  blood  are  prohibited ;  and  special 
rules  were  laid  down  for  the  slaughter  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  animals,  that  the  meat  may  be  clean 
from  the  taint  of  infectious  disease.  Among  fruits, 
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those  produced  by  trees  in  the  first  three  years  of 
their  fife  are  '  uncircumcised '  and  not  to  be  eaten  ; 
that  of  the  fourth  year  is  '  devoted ' ;  and  that  of 
the  fifth  and  later  years  may  be  used  as  food 
(Lv  lEC).  The  provision  of  the  periodic  cleaning 
out  and  destruction  of  leaven,  that  even  the  bread- 
stuffs  may  be  kept  wholesome,  is  also  an  important 
law  for  the  maintenance  of  a  pure  food  (Ex  12"  IS', 
Dt  16»). 

The  agricultural  sanitary  laws  forbid  the  mixture 
of  seeds  in  a  field  at  the  same  time,  the  sowing  of 
crops  in  a  vineyard,  the  cross  grafting  of  fruit- 
trees,  the  cross-breeding  and  even  the  yoking 
together  of  dissimilar  cattle,  and  enforces  the 
complete  rest  of  man  and  beast  on  the  Sabbath 
days,  as  well  as  on  the  great  religious  and  national 
festivals  (Ex  23").  To  ensure  the  perfect  purifica- 
tion of  garments,  no  mixture  of  linen  and  woollen 
materials  was  permitted  (Lv  19",  Dt  22"),  as  they 
cannot  be  so  thoroughly  or  easily  cleansed  as  pure 
garments  of  one  material  (see  Kilayim).  Such 
compound  fabrics,  however,  might,  according  to 
Nidda,  be  used  as  shrouds. 

In  domestic  sanitation  the  covering  with  earth 
of  excreta  and  of  blood  are  prescribed,  and  the 
expansion  of  these  rules  in  the  Mishna  (Baba 
Kamma)  forbids  dung-heaps,  and  gardens  requir- 
ing manure  within  the  city,  and  intramural  inter- 
ments. The  fires  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  perhaps 
consumed  the  city  ofial  (but  see  Robinson,  BBP 
i.  274).  Houses  were  built  with  parapets  to  pre- 
vent accidents  (Dt  22^),  and  persons  suspected  of 
having  infectious  diseases  in  the  stage  of  incuba- 
tion were  isolated  (Lv  13*).  Those  who  had  to  touch 
corpses  or  things  unclean  were  themselves  rendered 
unclean,  and  had  to  wash  their  clothes  (Nu  19*^). 

Va  the  Talmndic  code  of  undeanness  there  were 
five  or,  according  to  some,  six  grades  recognized. 
Decomposition,  death,  or  leprosy,  or  certain  other 
diseases,  were  the  central  causes  of  all  impurity, 
and  hence  were  called  'fathers  of  fathers  of  un- 
deanness.' That  which  was  affected  by  these 
became  the  '  father  of  undeanness,'  and  could  not 
be  purified :  for  example,  a  corpse,  or  carcase  ex- 
cept such  as  was  killed  in  the  proper  way,  certain 
issues,  a  leprous  man,  an  idol,  the  water  of  purifi- 
cation (Nu  19),  the  propitiatory  parts  of  sacrificed 
animals.  Whatever  was  defiled  by  contact  with 
these  was  the  first  son  of  undeanness,  to  be 
cleansed  by  sacrifice,  by  a  period  of  isolation  and 
a  process  of  jpurification  by  water  or  fire ;  what- 
ever was  denied  by  contact  with  a  first  son  of 
undeanness  was  a  second  son  of  undeanness,  to  be 
purified  by  seven  days'  isolation  and  washing ;  and 
whatever  was  rendered  impure  one  of  these  was 
a  third  son,  to  be  purified  oy  a  day's  isolation  and 
washii^  of  the  dothes  and  person.  By  these 
lustrations  and  by  the  careful  isolation  of  cases  of 
suspected  contagious  disease,  the  chances  of  the 
propagation  of  infection  were  much  diminished. 

Of  surgical  instrnments  a  flint  knife  called  "Ax 
was  used  for  circumcision  (see  voL  L  p.  443),  but 
later,  steel  knives,  n^S^,  called  also  pao,  were  used 
(ChMllin).  An  awl  or  vro  was  used  for  boring  the 
servant's  ear  (Ex  21*).  Other  knives  called  mgton 
'izmel,  keiilta  are  mentioned  in  different  Taunudio 
tracts— ^e^tm  13.  1;  ShtMath  130;  Mo«d  ^atan 
and  Aboda  Zara  276. 

Of  •uMioal  operationi,  drcumcision  has  been 
already  dealt  with.  The  exdnaion  of  eunuchs 
from  tne  service  of  (jod  under  the  theocracy  was 
probably  a  protest  agwinst  dther  of  these  opera- 
tions referred  to  in  Dt  23*  as  performed  among 
heathen  nations  in  the  service  of  their  gods  (see 
Driver,  Deut.  p.  269).  Under  the  kingdom,  how* 
ever,  they  became  important  officials  as  Samnd 
predicted,  1  S  8>*<Ay  and  RVm),  1  K  22>,  2  K  8« 
r*  W*-^,  ivtWWVSi  i,V,  and  no  spiritnal  dis- 


ability attached  to  their  state.  Is  68*;  see  onl 
Lord's  words  in  Mt  19",  and  also  Ac  8"*. 

LrnuTUM.— Few  of  the  booka  on  the  lubjeot  written  betofc 
this  century  (which  number  at  leut  UO)  are  of  any  rahae.  The 
onlr  works  worth  consulting  are :  Ader,  da  .ifi^rotit  tn  Evan- 
gelto,  Toulouse,  1626 ;  Bartholinus,  d«  Morbii  bibaeit  MtMcellanea 
ilsdiea,  Hafnis,  1671;  Lundt,  Die  aiten  JMiiehtn  HeyligUiH- 
mar,  Hamburg,  1695 ;  Cremont,  DiKsrC  dt  Ebmorum  veterum 
Arte  Medioa,  Viteborg,  1688;  Holes,  PaOiotogia  morbarum 
ttuonm  tn  Sae.  Scrip,  mentio  JU,  Madrid,  IMt;  Oalmet,  de  re 
Medico  Beirai,  Paris,  1714;  Cohnar,  Cber  di*  ArmeigeUhrluU 
der  Judm,  Oera,  1729;  Head,  Medica  Sacra,  London,  1749; 
Reinhard,  Bibeltrmklieitm,  1767:  Sprengel,  de  Medic  Bbroe- 
orunt,  Halle,  1789,  and  his  OetehiekU  d.  ArztneDleunde,  vol  1. 

Of  later  works :  Pruner,  Krantlieitm  dee  OrierUe,  Erlangen, 
1847:  Maogowan  in  Jtuiieh  InteOigenae,  and  JoumaX  <if 
Mimonary  Laboure  in  Jcruealem,  London,  1846;  Boser, 
jrranJI:A«i(«ii  da  Orientt,  AugsburK,  1837;  Wittman,  £ifl«i» 
ArtxU  BMeen  nach  Syrim,  etc.,  Wamar,  1805 ;  Tobler,  Seitrag 
fur  tneditiniechen  Topographie  von  JeriuaUm,  1865 ;  Nowack, 
Heb.  Arch&oL,  Freiburg,  1894,  1.  p.  62  ff. ;  Bennett,  D1»eate*  of 
the  BiNe,  London,  1887.  For  Jewish  Physicians,  see  Camwly, 
BieUir*  de»  mideeinM  Jvif;  Brussels,  18U.  For  lUmudia 
Uedidlia,  Joseph  Salomo'a  -iDSn  33^ ;  Oohn'a  de  JTsd.  Tal- 
mudiea ;  Wund«rtMur,  BUMMA-TalmuiiMch*  Mediein,  Biga  and 
Leipzig,  1860-60.  A.  MaCAUSTEB. 

MEEDDA  (A  MeeSM,  B  AeSSd,  AY  Mbeda),  1  Es 
6"=Mehida,  Ezr  2",  Neh  7>*. 

MEEKNESS  must  not  be  conmdered  alone,  but 
in  connexion  with  the  group  of  virtues  of  which 
it  is  one,  and  whidi  are  especially  characteristic 
of  the  Christian  temper.  Meekness  goes  along 
with  pover^  of  spirit,  humilitv,  mercy,  etc., 
Mt  ff*-  (*Y90>>  'PJI^t;  but  in  toe  best  nnoials 
both  in  LXX  and  NT,  rpatij  rpaOrnt).  The  gnMse 
is  found  in  similar  oompany  in  the  Epistles,  '  With 
all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long-soffering, 
forbmring  one  another  in  love'  (Eph  4*,  Col  3°, 
Gal  6**).  This  association  best  illustrates  the 
meaning  of  the  word;  it  connotes  gentleness, 
kindness,  forbearance,  and  is  the  direct  oppodte 
of  a  proud,  harsh,  unforgiving  spirit.  The  high 
place  given  to  thiis  virtue  in  the  beatitudes  (Mt 
S**"),  which  represent  the  higher  Christian  law, 
its  special  prominence  in  the  character  as  well  as 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ('I  am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart,'  Mt  11"),  its  frequent  mention 
in  the  Epistles  (Gal  »•,  "Kt  3»,  1  6»,  2  Ti  »», 
Ja  1"  3»-^'*.  1 P  3«- »),  aU  indicate  the  determining 
influence  asngned  to  this  dass  of  virtues  in  the 
NT  ideal  of  character.  The  insistence  nptm  the 
duty  of  forgiveness  (Mt  18^,  Eph  4")  is  another 
striking  illustration.  Onr  Lord  prayed  for  Hia 
murderers  (Lk  23**).  His  meekness  deeply  im- 
pressed His  followers  (2  Co  W,  IP  2").  'The 
lord's  servant'  must  possess  the  same  spirit  (2Ti 
2^ ;  of.  what  is  said  of  Moses  in  Nu  12*,  that  be 
was  meek  [yft]  above  all  men  npon  eurth).  Bow 
justly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Christianity 
transfers  supremacy  from  the  stnmger  to 
milder  virtues  {Bampton  Leet.  p.  164).  The 
result  in  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  tympathy 
and  love  in  the  world  amply  justifies  the  onange. 
The  improvement  would  nave  been  still  greater 
if  Christians  had  better  understood  and  fdlowed 
the  Christian  ideal  as  set  forth  in  passages  like 
Mt  6^,  Ro  12'*'-  Too  often  they  have  prefemd 
the  heathen  worship  of  the  stronger  virtaes  to 
the  Christian  ideaL  Hence  the  uow  fulfilment 
of  prophedes  like  the  one  in  Is  2*. 

The  NT  teaching  on  this  subject,  while  going 
beyond  the  OT  teaching,  is  rooted  in  it  (see  Ps  9" 
10&  22"  72*  76»  82»  1«*,  Is  U*  61').  The  Heb, 
word  ('«(,  ^)  *  denotes,  first  of  all,  a  distressed, 
hdj>less  state  in  the  bteral  sense,  and  then  ao- 
qmres  a  moral  meaning,  inst  as  tiiere  is  a  doee 
connexion  between  literal  and  spiritnal  poverty 
(of.  Mt  and  Lk  6*).  The  Christian  beatitade 
(Mt  fi*)  almost  literally  trandates  Ps  9P^.   It  is 

<  Be*  Bahlts,  79  wd  <»  dsn  Psoftiun ;  and  <(.  DclTw,  Plar 
ftalt.  4ML  («.*.  ■hanilil*')^  «at  (a*.  (1)  'pow'X 
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no  lets  striking  a  fact  that  the  possession  of  the 
earth  is  promised  to  the  meek  in  both  passages. 

J.  8.  Banks, 

MEET  (Anglo-Sax.  jgrem«<  '  suitable,'  from  metan 
to  measure,  whence  Eng.  '  mete,'  thus  '  according 
to  the  proper  measure  or  standard').  The  Heb. 
and  Gr.  words  rendered  '  meet '  in  AV  are  numerous, 
but  the  meaning  is  either  'fit'  or  'fitting.'  1. 
Fit,  ruitable,  2  K  10' '  Look  even  out  the  best  and 
meetest  of  your  master's  sons,  and  set  him  on  his 
father's  throne';  Wis  13"  'He  hath  sawn  down 
atreemeetforthepuntoae'i  Mt  3^  'Bring  forth 
therefore  fruits  meet  for  repentance'  (TR  xc^nro^ 
iilovt  r^t  iieratolat,  edd.  KOfrir  I'Oi',  RV  'fruit 
worthy  of  repentance') ;  1  Co  15*  '  I  am  the  least 
of  the  apostles,  that  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an 
apostle'  {Uar6t)t  Col  1"  'Giving  thanks  unto  the 
Father,  which  hath  made  ns  meet  to  be  partakers 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light  (ry  rani 

Uarcio-wrt  ■li/iit),  Cf.  Erasmus,  Commune  Creae, 
fol.  79,  '  It  is  not  in  the  mete  place.'  So  Tindale'a 
tr.  of  Nu  1"  '  whatsoever  was  mete  for  the  warre' 
(so  l*' but  1*  '  all  that  were  able  to  warre,'  and 
1*  '  what  soever  was  apte  for  warre '),  and  of  Mt 
jO».M  <  tiia,t  lovith  hys  father  or  mother  more 
then  me,  is  not  mete  for  me.'  Also  1  S  U"  Cov., 
'And  where  Saul  sawe  a  man  that  was  stronge 
and  mete  for  warre,  he  toke  him  to  him ' ;  HaU, 
Work*,  iL  30,  'Piety  and  diligence  most  keepe 
meet  changes  with  each  other ;  neither  doth  God 
lesse  accept  of  our  retume  to  Nazareth,  then  our 
gowg  up  to  Jerusalem';  and  Shaks.  Lear,  L  iL 

•  L«t  me,  U  not  br  Urtli,  bST*  Isndi  by  wit, 
AH  with  me'8  mat  that  I  can  Ikihlon  fit' 

2.  Fitting,  proper,  as  2  Mae  9"  'It  is  meet  t« 
be  subject  unto  God'  {SUium,  RV  'It  is  rieht'); 
Mt  IS*  'It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's 
bread,  and  to  cast  it  to  dogs '  (oAc  l<rru>  coX&r).  Cf. 
Shaks.  Bieh.  IL  T.  iiL  118— 

•No  wonl  Uka  "pudoD,- (or  Ui«i^  numUu  10  mset.' 

J.  Hastings. 

MEan>DO(V^,  fnff  Metflddon  in  Zee  12";  JUayMA 
or  MayetSiir,  MavSii  m  1  K  9**  A  [om.  in  B])  was  an 
old  Canaanite  capital  (Jos  12",  a  om.) situated  in 
Issachar  but  assigned  to  Manasseh  (Jos  17",  1  Ch  7*). 
The  Can.  inhabitants  were,  however, '  put  to  tribute' 
and  not  driven  out  (Joe  17"' Jg  1"'  *).  The 
town  waa  in  the  district  fnnn  which  Baana,  one  of 
Solomon's  twelve  oommissariat  officers,  drew  sup- 
plies for  the  royal  household  (1  K  4'*),  and  Solomon 
restored  the  fortifications  (1  K  9"),  which  were  of 
very  ancient  date  (Inscr.  of  'Thothmes  m. ).  Accord- 
ing to  2  K  9"  Ahaziah  died  at  M. ;  but  elsewhere 
(2  Ch  22*)  it  is  said  that  he  was  found  in  Samaiia, 
taken  to  Jehn,  and  slain.  Bank  fonght  Sisera '  in 
Taanaoh  by  the  waters  of  M.,'  and  tM  Canaanites 
were  swept  away  by  the  suddenly  swollen  Kishon 
(Jg  6"'*').  Phaiaon-necho,  whilst  on  the  march 
from  Egypt  to  Carchemidi  and  the  Euphrates, 
defeatedand  slew  Joaiah  ' in  the  valley '  or  ' plain' 
of  M.  (2K23»«»,  2Ch86",  1  Ea  1*);  and  the 
'moumine  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  (LXX 
plain)  of  M^iddon '  may  refer  to  the  same  event 
(Zee  12").  Possibly  this  was  the  battle  at  Ma^. 
dolom  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iL  169).  M.  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  dose  connexion  with 
Taanaoh  (Joe  12"  17",  Jg  5»,  1  K  4",  1  Ch  7"), 
which  was  certainly  at  Ta  annuk — a  small  village, 
on  a  large  isolated  mound,  or  Tell,  near  the  edge 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  about  m.  N.  W. 
of  t/snm.  M.  was  taken  by  Thothmes  m.  after 
ft  great  battle,  in  which  he  defeated  the  confeder- 
ated kings  and  princes  of  Pidestdne.  Leaving  his 
camp  at  Amna  (a  place  identified  by  Maiq>ero  with 
Umm  tl-Fahmi,  oat  widoiiiamonmohMyAntrah), 
he  marehed  through  a  defile  (WadvAnA)  in  which 
iw  czpeeted  to  m  attaokeo,  ana  in  seven  honrt 


reached  the  south  side  of  M.  {SP,  1st  ser.  iL  35- 
47).  The  town  La  noticed  in  the  'Travels  of  an 
Egyptian,'  apparently  in  connexion  with  the  Jordan 
(to.  u.  112) ;  out  Max  MUller  has  shown  (Alien  u. 
Europa,  195)  that  Jordan  is  probablv  an  error  for 
Kishon.  M.  is  also  mentioned  in  tne  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  At  Armageddon  (RV  Har-magedon), 
tliat  IS,  'the  fortified  city  or  mountain  of  M,' 
according  to  Rev  16",  the  final  conflict  between  the 
hosts  of  good  and  evil  will  take  place ;  see  ii.  304f. 

About  4^  m.  N.W.  of  Taanach  are  two  ancient 
sites.  One,  TeU  d-Muttmllim,  ia  at  the  end  of  a 
spur  that  runs  oat  from  the  ridge  of  Carmel  into 
the  plain,  and  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  land- 
scape. This  is  Megiddo.  The  other,  close  to  it,  is 
Lejjun,  the  Roman  Legio,  which  took  the  place  of 
the  earlier  Can.  town,  and  gave  its  name,  Campm 
Ltgionit,  to  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which 
is  called  bv  Jerome  'the  plain  of  Megiddo.' 
Lejjun  is  iaentified  with  Megiddo  by  Robinson 
(B&P*  ii.  329),  Dillm.  (on  Jos  12"),  Moore  {Judges, 
46,  47),  G,  A.  Smith  (BGHL  386  f.).  Buhl  (GAP 
209).  Moore  (p.  47)  thinks  TM  el-MutcueUim  may 
have  been  the  citadel  of  Megiddo.  The  ruins  of 
Legio  cover  a  wide  area  on  both  sides  of  a  perennial 
stream,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the 
Kishon,  and  sometimes  called  its  bead  (PEF  Mem. 
iL  39).  This  stream  is  apparently  '  the  waters  of 
Megiddo.'  Legio  was  a  centre  from  which  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  measured  the  distances  of  other 
places,  and  probably  a  military  station.  It 
occupied  an  important  position  on  the  road  from 
Bethshean  and  Jezreel  to  the  ooast^  and  guarded 
the  northern  end  of  the  pass  over  the  ridge  of 
Carmel,  which  forms  the  easiest  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  plain  of  Sharon  and  that  of 
Esdraelon.  Through  this  pass  ran  the  great  road 
from  Egypt  to  the  north,  along  which  invading 
armies  have  marched  from  the  ome  of  Thothmea 
m.  to  that  of  Napoleon.  It  was  apparently  during 
the  passage  of  the  defile  that  Josiah'*  hiUmen 
attacked  Uie  army  of  Necho,  hoping  to  obtain  an 
easy  victory  over  soldiers  trained  on  the  plains  of 
Egypt.  A  large  ruined  khan  shows  that,  even  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  commerce  followed  the  same 
route.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  traoe  of  the 
name  Megiddo  in  the  Arab  name  of  the  Kishon, 
Nahr  el-Mukuttd.  (See  Smith,  HGHL  386.  387, 
whose  view,  however,  is  strongly  opposed  by  Moore, 
Judges,  168).  Conder  (PEF  Mem.  iL  90-99)  identi- 
fies Megiddo  witii  Mujeddd  in  the  Jordan  Valley 
near  Bethshean.  This  site  has  in  its  fatvonr  simi- 
larity of  namcL  and  a  doubtful  reference  in  the 
description  of  the  jonmey  of  an  Egyptian  traveller 
in  the  14th  cent.  B.a  It  is,  however,  far  removed 
from  the  Kishon  t  is  a  long  way  from  any  road  by 
which  an  army  would  marah  nom  Egypt  to  Car- 
chemish  and  tae  Enphnttes ;  the  flight  of  Ahariah 
would  not  have  beui  toward*  Bethshean,  whence 
Jehu  had  come  j  and  the  exprearion  '  Taanaoh  by 
the  waters  of  M.'  cannot  apply  to  any  site  beyond 
the  limits  of  Esdraelon.  (See  the  criticism  of  6.  A. 
Smith,  p  387f.).  C.  W.  WmsoH. 

M EQILLOTH.— See  Tkxt  or  OX. 

MEHETABEL,  AV  Mehetabeel  (S(t?o<9;»^(?<«<o 
'God  benefits'). — t.  The  grandfather  or  ancestor 
of  Shemaiah,  the  son  of  Delaiah,  the  false  prophet, 
who  was  hired  by  Tobiah  and  Sanballat  i^ainst 
Nehemiah  (Neh  6").  2.  The  wife  of  Hadar  or 
Hadad,  kingof  EdomCGnSO*,  1  Ch  1"). 

MEHIDl  (MTta;).— The  «panym  of  a  famOy  of 
Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zembbabel,  En  2" 
(HaM/Sd)  s  Neh  V*  (M««&1),  called  in  1  Es  Meed*. 

]OBHIB(T09).— AJndaliita,lCh4>>a^Max«(«). 
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KEHOUTHITE  ('(i^h^o  ;  in  1  S  B  omits,  2  S  B 
i  MtatovXa^d,  A  i  MoovXatfelrift). — Probably  an  in- 
habitant of  Abel  -  meholah,  the  birthplace  of 
Elisha,  which  la  nsually  placed  in  the  Jordan 
ValleT,  10  milea  S.  of  Beth-shean  (G.  A.  Smith, 
HGuL  p.  681  n.),  in  accordance  with  the  identi- 
fication of  Ensebias  and  Jerome  (Onont.*  227,  35). 
Conder  (SWP  Memoirs,  p.  221)  identifies  it  with 
'Ain  ffelweh  in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  bat 
Moore  {Judges,  p.  212)  rejects  both  these  con- 
jectures (cf.  Bohl,  Geogr.  p.  206  n.).  Possibly  we 
should  look  for  Abel-meholah  or  Meholah  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  which  case  Barzillai,  the  father 
of  Adriel,  who  is  described  as  an  inhabitant  of  this 
place  (1  S  18",  2  S  21'),  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
wealthy  Gileadite  of  that  name  (2S  IT**).  In 
&Tonr  of  this  view  is  the  dose  connexion  which 
existed  between  the  house  of  Saul  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  trans-Jordanio  country. 

J.  F.  STENNtNO. 

KEHDJAEL  (Su^no  or  [^M  Ss.-ny];  A 

Moi^X).— A  Cainite,  Gn  4"  (J),  corresponding  to 
Mahalalel  of  P's  genealogy  (Gn  B?"').  Dillmann 
remarks  that  the  name  may  mean  'destroyed  of 
God,'  or  (Jewish- Aramaic)  'smitten  of  God'  (so 
Holzinger),  or  'God  give*  (to  me)  life'  (so  Budde 
WrgestMehte,  128]j  who  pomts  ^<:i;io  or  7|m9 ;  of. 
Fhilo's  interpretation,  dxi  iufjt  6toS>). 

Ball  (in  SBOT)  agrees  with  Hommel  {PSBA, 
March  1893)  in  holding  not  only  that  the  two  lists 
of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  are  identical,  but 
that  the  Heb.  names  are  either  adaptations  or 
translations  of  the  Babylonian  as  found  in  Beromia 
and  cuneiform  sources.  Ball  considers  that  the 
form  of  Gn  6'**^  is  more  original  than  either 

or  ?(f<;(9  [the  ^iri  he  calls  'a  triumph 
of  absurdity'],  as  is  shown  by  Berosus'  UeyiXofot, 
a  phonetic  improvement  of  MeXdXapot=^me2- 
Aruru,  'Amru's  man '  (Hommel),  •  and  h  being 
■ometimes  confused.  Se&  further,  Nestie,  Mar- 
finalien,  7,  and  Sayce,  Ssg>o$.  Times.  May  1899, 
p.  S5S.  J.  A.  Sklbd. 

WEHUHIH  (|V*n9).— One  of  the  seven  eunuchs 
in  attendance  npon  king  Ahasnems  (Est  1'*,  LXX 
*A/tdr).  The  name  has  been  explained  from  the 
Pergian  Mehhum-van, '  belonging  to  the  great  Hum ' 
(cL  Berth. -Ryss.);  the  former  has  perhaps  been 

awrimilatfid  to  the  Aram.  ^     .mKr,  ^faithful. 

H.  A.  Whttb. 
ME-JARKOH  {^WS  19).— An  unknown  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jmtpa,  Joe  19".  The  text  is 
donbtfm,  the  foUowine  Bakkon  (]^)  being  in  any 
case  almost  certainly  due  to  dittography  nom  the 
second  part  of  Me-jarkon,  while  the  latter  name 
itself  is  not  beyond  suspicion.  The  LXX  leadii  naX 
t,rh  9aKi4rffrii  Itpaxinr  Spur  rXno-lw  'linrqt,  which 
Dillm.  points  oat  implies  a  reading '»  Vtaf  j^pro  a^, 
i.e.  'and  westward,  Jarkon  the  boundary  over 
against  Joppa.'  J.  A.  Selbie. 

MEKONIH  {nfiift  BA  om.,  ^•'-it  Mavrd).— 
A  town  notioea,  with  Ziklw,  aa  inhalntea  after 
the  Captivity,  Neh  II**.  The  site  haa  not  been 
identified. 

MBUTIAH  {njfho  <  J*  hath  delivered,'  UaMas, 
hat  mA  om.),  a  Oibeonite,  who,  with  the  men 
of  Giheon  and  of  Mizpah,  repaired  a  portion 
of  the  walla  of  Jema.  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah 
(Neh«»). 

MBLCm  (MtXxl  TB,  hat  HcXx«(  Tisch.  Treg. 
WH). — i.  3.  Two  ancestors  of  onr  Lord  hear  this 
name  in  St  Luke's  genealogy  (S**-  **). 

MBLOHUS  (B  UAx^  A  -xtet).— 1.  1  Ea  8**= 


Malchijah,  Ezr  10".  2.  1  Es  9"=Malchuah, 
Ezr  10".   8.  1  Es  9*<=Malcbuah,  Neh  8*. 

MELCHIEL(BM«XyeiiiX,AM«Xx(4X:yulg.om.).— 
The  father  of  Charmia,  one  of  the  three  governors 
of  Bethulia,  Jth  6"  (cf.  the  name  ^e<t^,  MaleAiel). 

HELCHIZEDEK  {PTr^>  MAxureMc).— King  of 
Salem  and  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  who,  aiter 
Abram's  defeat  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  Bab. 
allies,  met  the  patriarch  on  his  return,  offered  him 
bread  and  wine,  blessed  him,  and  received  tithes 
from  him  of  the  spoil  (Gn  14"'**).  Salem  is  Jeru- 
salem, which  appears  already  in  the  Tel  el- Amama 
tablets  (B.C.  1400)  as  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Canaan,  and  is  called  Uru-salim.  An 
Assyr.  lexical  tablet  [WAIn.  iL  393)  states  that 
uru  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Assyr.  alu, '  city ' :  and 
in  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  the  Egyp.  kings 
Ramses  II.  ana  Ramses  ill.  (19th  and  2[)th  dyn- 
asties) Jems,  is  called  simply  Shalam  or  Salem. 
Severid  of  the  Tel  el-Amsima  tablets  are  letters 
written  to  the  Pharaoh  by  Ebed-tob  (or,  as  read  by 
Hommel,  Abdi-khiba),  the  king  of  Um-Salim,  who 
begs  for  help  against  his  enemies.  He  tells  the 
Pharaoh  that  he  was  not  like  the  other  Egyptian 
governors  in  Palestine,  nor  had  he  received  his 
crown  by  inheritance  from  his  father  or  mother  ; 
it  had  oeen  conferred  on  him  by  'the  Mighty 
King.'  *  In  another  letter  he  speaks  of  '  the  city 
of  the  mountain  of  Uru-Salim,  by  name  Bit- 
Ninip,'  becoming  disaffected ;  and  we  may  perhaps 
infer  from  this  that  the  *  Most  High  God '  of  Jeru- 
salem was  identified  with  Ninip,  the  warrior  Sun- 
god  of  Babylonia.  In  a  letter  nom  Phonida  we 
hear  of  a  second  Bit-Ninip  in  the  N.  of  Palestine. 
'The  Mighty  King'  is  distinguished  from  the 
'  great  king '  of  Egypt ;  and  in  one  passage  Ebed- 
tob  declares  that,  although  the  PnaraMi  sends 
no  troops,  'the  arm  of  the  Migh^  King  shall 
reach  the  lands  of  Naharaim  and  Babylonia.' 
Ebed-tob  would  therefore  appear  to  have  oeen  a 
priest-king,  and  thns  to  offer  a  striking  parallel  to 
Melchizedek.  Moreover,  Ebed-tob's  words,  that 
he  had  received  his  royal  dignity  neither  from  his 
'  fiither '  nor  from  his  '  mother  '  are  a  curious  com- 
mentary on  He  7*.  As  Uru-Salim  probably  (but 
see  Jerusalem,  voL  iL  p.  684>;  ZA,  1891,  p. 
263;  JBL  xL  (1892)  p.  105)  signifies  'the  city 
of  tiie  god  Salim,'  the  god  of  peace  and  safety 
(Heb.  sMUm)  Hihough  the  Babylonians  seem  to 
nave  interpretea  the  name  the  '  city  of  alliance,' 
salim  having  that  meaning  in  their  own  language), 
the  action  of  M.  in  welcoming  the  peaceful  return 
of  Abram  is  easily  ex^kuned.  The  offering  of  the 
esrd  or  tithe  to  the  priests  and  temples  was  along- 
established  Bab.  custom,  and  the  formula  used  by 
M.  in  blessing  the  patriarch  is  met  with  in  Aram, 
inscriptions  found  m  Egypt.  (See  a  series  of  papers 
on  '  Melchizedek '  by  Sayce,  Driver,  Hommel,  and 
others  in  the  Expos.  Timet,  vols.  viL  and  viiL,  and 
of.  art.  El  Elyon). 

For  NT  references  see  art.  Hebrews,  tqL  iL 
331  f.,  and  Mediation,  pp.  31^,  319^ 

A.  H.  Satce. 

MBLEl  (M«Xefi  TR,  but  MeXcd  Tisch.  Treg. 
WH).— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3*>. 

KEIiBCH  (i|^  'king';  cf.  Nabateean  uSo,  the 
name  of  several  kings  in  Ist  cent.  B.O.-lst  cent. 
A.D.  [Gray,  H^.  Pro^  Names,  1161).— The  name 
of  a  granaaon  of  Menb-baal  (Mephibosheth),  1  Ch 
V  (B  McXxiiX,  A  MaXM)  9^  (B  MaXdx,  A  MoXiix)- 

*  Aoo.  to  Hommel  (Sccpot.  niiH*,TliL  a6),tlM  'lagbtarKlmr'ls 
In  Abdi-khitm-t  letter  the  Uag  o(  the  BittUes,  both*  oooiriden 
It  probable  that  this  WH  an  applied  reterenca,  tb*  original 
leue  ol  MiTtt  domnu  ('mlghtir  Kmc')  having  bean  a raU^ont 

one.  paiaUel  to  the       W  ('Most  High  OodOotOn  U>* 
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Siegfried-Stade  compare,  farther,  the  names  MdXxot 
(Jn  18")  and  MdXixot  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  v.  2). 

J  Selbie 

MELITA  {He\lTri ;  but  B*,  the  Arm.  VS,  a 
Greek  corrector  of  the  Philoxenian  Syr.,  the  Bo- 
hairic,  nome  good  MSS  of  Vulg.,  and  other 
authorities  read  lleXtriirri,  a  natnraf  and  probably 
very  early  error  in  transcription). —  The  island 
upon  which  St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked  (Ac  28'). 
The  ship  had  drifted  thither  from  Cauda,  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Crete  (Ac  27").  The  violent 
wind  Euraquilo  (which  see),  the  'Gregalia'  or 
'Levanter,'  blowing  from  E.N.E.,  would  have 
drifted  the  vessel  to  the  Syrtis  (which  see)  had  not 
its  course  been  changed.  St.  Luke  gives  a  partial 
account  of  the  steps  taken  with  this  object ;  but, 
writing  as  a  landsman,  he  omits  the  one  essen- 
tial point,  viz.  the  setting  of  storm-sails,  without 
which  '  way '  could  not  have  been  kept  on  the  ship, 
and  she  would  have  drifted  straight  on  the  Syrtis. 
It  has  been  shown  that  a  ship  of  the  kind  in 
question^close-hauled  on  the  starboard  tack,  before 
an  E.N.E.  gale,  would  make  a  course  about  W. 
bv  N.  This  woold  hring  her  to  Malta  within 
about  the  time  stated  (v.")  to  have  elapsed.  It 
could  not  possibly  have  carried  her  to  the  Dal- 
matian coast.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  party  proceeded  from  Melita  to  Borne  by 
Syraonse  and  Rhegium,  is  conclusive  against  the 
claim  of  Melita  in  the  Adriatic,  in  spite  of  the 
identification  of  our  Melita  with  the  latter  island 
by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  {de  Admin.  Im- 
per.  36,  apparently  the  only  express  allusion  to 
the  question  in  early  literature ;  he  gives  no 
reasons).  The  mention  of  Adria  (which  see)  proves 
nothing.  Malta  was  recognized  as  marking  the 
point  where  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  ceases  and  the 
Adriatic  (in  the  wider  sense)  begins  (Procop.  L  372). 

To  Malta,  then,  the  apostle  and  his  fellow- 
voyagers  quite  indisputably  came.  At  night  the 
watch  were  convinced  that '  land  was  getting  near ' 
(vpwriytir — irpoaaxti*  is  an  attempt  to  replaoe  a 
curious  phrase  by  an  explanatorv  one,  Ac  27").  As 
the  soundings  confirmed  this,  they  threw  anchors 
oat  from  the  stem  (to  avoid  the  risk  of  '  swinging ' 
on  to  a  lee  shore),  and  '  prayed  for  day.'  The  dawn 
revealed  a  bay,  with  a  shelving  bit  9f  beach. 
Upon  this  they  decide  to  run  the  vesseL  Simul- 
taneously they  cut  the  cables,  let  the  'rudders' 
down  (tnejr  had  been  braced  up  for  safety),  hoist 
the  foresail,  thus  getting  way  on  to  enable  them 
to  steer,  and  head  for  the  beach.  What  happened 
next  is  in  dispute.  The  beach  is  not  coextensive 
with  the  bay.  There  is  a  beach  at  the  head  of 
it,  and  apparently  at  one  or  two  other  points  at 
the  foot  01  the  difb.  But  before  they  reach  the 
beach  they  meet  unexpectedly  a  rbwoi  ittfciWvot, 
and  the  ship  grounds  in  water  too  deep  for  wading. 
Accordingly  swimmers  were  bidden  to  save  them- 
selves, the  rest  make  use  of  boards,  spars,  etc., 
and  all  are  saved.  The  natives  *  receive  the  party 
kindly,  and  light  a  fire.  As  St.  Paul  warms  him- 
self, a  snake,  roused  by  the  heat,  darts  at  him 
from  a  faggot  he  has  piled  on  the  fire,  and  hangs 
by  its  teeth  on  to  his  hand.  The  apostle  shakes 
off  the  animal  into  (he  fire^  and,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  natives,  suffers  no  ujuir.  Escorted  to  the 
house  of  PnUins  (which  see),  tne  r/wrott  or  Prin- 
oeps  of  the  island,  St.  Pan!  heals  his  father  of 
dysentery.  This  miracle  is  followed  by  others. 
The  party  are  honourably  treated,  and  after  three 
monuis  proceed  to  Itafy  a  ship  which  has 
wintered  at  the  island. 

*  Vmfflmtm.  Qm  buignin  wis  ptobablT  PoDkt  (BUingnftl 
Pniiicudar.lBn.C/06»I>i  Tb* modamlUttin la •  oonrupt 
AnUe  with  woidi  tram  Italun,  et& 

t  Tte  ttU*  toooolbiMd  hjrBoMkb.  C/0  57S4.  A<faw  bari^. 
vlw  .  .  .  w^Mmt  iml*  'Vt^MmSm  wfSm  Vanmlm  mmi  wmwfSt, 
•ndferantsrUwlaMr.pablUMdr  ~ 


Malta  lies  60  miles  from  Pachynum  (Cape 
Paasaro),  the  southern  headland  of  Sicily,  and 
nearly  200  from  Cape  Bon,  the  nearest_point  of 
Africa,  in  lat.  36°  53'  N.,  long.  14°  30*  E.  It  is 
separated  by  a  channel  of  geologically  recent 
formation,  4^  miles  wide,  from  the  Isle  of  Gozo 
on  the  west.  The  length  of  Malta  is  17  miles,  its 
greatest  breadth  9,  its  circumference  60,  its  area 
w  square  miles.  Its  population  is  very  dense, 
2000  per  (productive)  square  mile.  The  Greeks 
seem  to  have  colonized  it  at  an  early  date.  It 
is  said  (Diod.  V.  xii.)  that  the  older  inhabitants 
were  Phoenician.  It  was  long  held  by  Carthage ;  in 
B.O.  218  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  under  whom 
it  became  part  of  the  province  of  Sicily  (Cioeio. 
M  Verr.  n.  iv.  18,  46).  In  A.D.  399  it  became  part 
of  the  Eastern  Empire;  Belisarius  recovered  it 
in  6S3  from  the  Vandals:  bnt  in  870  it  passed 
under  the  power  of  the  Abbaaside  Caliphs.  In 
1090  it  was  reunited  by  the  Normans  to  Sicily. 
In  1S30  Charles  r.  gave  it  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  who  had  jnst  lost  Rhodes.  The  Turks 
attempted  to  seize  it  In  1661,  1663,  and  1666,  but 
were  gallantly  repulsed.  On  the  last  occasion, 
one  of  the  great  sieges  of  history,  the  Turks  lost 
30,000  men  out  of  40,000,  and  the  9000  defenders 
were  reduced  to  600.  In  1798  the  island  waa 
seized  by  Bonaparte ;  but  the  harsh  rule  of  the 
French  led  the  inhabitanta  to  revolt,  and  in 
1800  the  island  was  taken  by  the  KiigliBh,  to 
whom  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Pari*  in 
1814. 

The  narrative  of  (he  Acts,  summarized  above, 
fits  well  with  the  topography  of  '  St.  Paul's  Bay,' 
some  8  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Valetta,  and 
hardlj  6  from  the  old  capital,  Melita,  now  Medina, 
Notaoile,  or  Citti^Veochia.  The  (nidition  identi- 
fying the  bay  is  of  great  antiquity  (see  below), 
and  its  correctness  is  practically  oertam.  In  1630 
tradition  coupled  the  events  with  the  ecut  tide  of 
the  bay,  where  stood  the  old  church  of  S.  Paul* 
ad  mare,  and  the  'Ayin  tal  Razsnl  j/oM  Apoitolt), 
and  where  Quintinus  (1633)  identifies  the  '  locos 
bimaris '  with  the '  Cheraonesoa'  of  Ptolemy  (Konra 
Head)  projecting  into  (he  sea.    This  ona  hudly 


(AftwOaD.udHairaoB).  A. 'A7IB  til  Bunil ;  B,  St  Fnl 
ad  man;  0,  th*  Wlad  tU  Piules.    Vatotta  ta  aboat  S 


be  correct,  as  the  ship  would  more  probably,  m 
Smith  and  »S1  modem  investigatorB  assnme,  ba 
stmnded  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  s  it  may  be 
noticed,  moreover,  that  the  oldest  man  (reproduced 
below)  shows  the  serpents,  etc,  on  the  west  side, 
opposite  the  islet  of  Selmun,  uiongh  tiie  church 
of  St  Panl  is  shown  on  (he  K  sida.  If  (ha 
modem  view  is  correct  the  'looiu  bimaria'  will 
be  a  spit  of  mnd  projecting  nnder  the  sea  with 
deep  water  on  either  side— poosibly,  aa  Ramaaj 
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etc,  suggest,  between  the  islet  of  Selniun  and  the 
mainland. 


n«>  MMa  attar  UMl  3h*  cknreh  oa  4ht  Itll  «f 
the  &  St.  FMil  ad  man.  OMa-TaooUa  ta  fe(T«od 
tlw  letter  II  at  (he  oomar. 

Three  points  require  final  consideration :  (1)  The 
title  ana  position  of  'Pnblios.'  If  Malta  was  by 
this  time  enfranchized,  the  rpQrot  may  have  been 
a  semi-official  position  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  prtncep*  eotonias  at  Piste  (see  Woolsev,  quoted 
by  Hackett,  in  loe.).  Otherwise  he  might  be  the 
l^fate  of  the  proprsBtor  of  Sicily  (Cicero,  in  Verr. 
IV.  zviii.).  Tramtion,  supported  by  excavations, 
puts  the  Rom.  governor's  bouse  at  Cittk-Vecchia. 
But  Playfair  mentions  the  ruins  of  an  important 
hoase,  now  covered  up  for  protection,  apparently 
near  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  ad  mare,  certainly 
on  the  east  side  of  St.  Paul's  Bay. 

(2)  Malta  has  now  no  venomous  snakes;  but 
the  increase  of  population  and  cultivation  may 
well  have  killed  tnem  out.  Venomous  snakes, 
again,  do  not  hang  on  after  biting.  The  smooth 
snake  {Conmella  Itevis)  is  said  to  (U>  so  (Tristram), 
but  it  is  not  venomous.  But  to  peasant-folk  all 
reptiles,  even  lizards,  are  venomous. 

(3)  A  question  of  more  far-reaching  interest  is 
the  histoiy  of  the  local  tradition,  wMch  modem 
research  so  remarkably  confirms,  of  the  site  of  St. 
Paul's  shipwreck.  Apart  from  the  variation  above 
mentioned  as  to  the  side  of  the  bay,  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  tradition  is  remarkaole.  How  did 
it  originate  ?  Have  we  here  a  unique  instance  of 
local  tradition  remounting  to  the  actual  landing 
of  St.  Paul,  or  the  happy  conjecture  of  a  later 
date,  which  fixed  upon  a  likely  spot  near  at  hand 
to  the  capital  ?  The  matter  cannot  be  settied  with 
our  present  knowledge.  All  one  can  say  is,  that 
the  tradition  was  dearly  old  when  the  first  maps 
of  Malta  were  made  (after  1530).  Before  that 
time  no  writer  appears  to  allude  to  the  place ; 
bnt  Qnintinns  (see  above)  and  Fazelli  (about  1555) 
both  take  its  identity  for  granted.  The  Church 
of  St.  Paul  ad  mare  was  rebuilt  in  1610  by  the 
Grand  Master  Vignacourt,  who  also  built  the 
neighbouring  Torre  di  S.  Paulo.  The  statue  of  St. 
Paul  which  crowns  the  isle  of  Selmun  is  modem 
(1845). 

The  first  known  bishop  of  Malta  (the  Episcopate 
of  PubliuB  is  assumed  in  the  Roman  Martyrology 
with  no  known  evidence)  is  Acacins,  at  the 
ConncU  of  Chalcedon  in  451.  Bnt  Caruana  claims 
the  existence  of  Christian  monograms  and  inscrip- 
tions as  early  as  the  2nd  cent.  This  makes  it  just 
credible  that  there  may  have  been  a  continuous 
Christian  tradition  in  Malta  since  St.  Paul's  days. 
Bnt  if  ihe  gospel  were  reintroduced  at  a  later 
date,  tae  mention  of  Melita  (Ac  28>)  would  lead  to 
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the  establishment  of  some  local  tradition.  Citta- 
Vecchia  abounds  with  sites  traditionally  associated 
with  St.  Paul,  including  the  cave  where  he  lodged 
during  his  sojourn.  And  the  foundation  of  a 
(IJhurcn  of  St.  Paul  ad  mare  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital,  the  original  centre  of  tradition, 
would  be  natural. 

LrtSBATnu.— The  ancient  oommentariee  on  the  Acta  contain 
notbins' bearing  on  the  queetioD.  Oecumeniue  in  his  Bununary 
of  St  Paul'8  Journeys  (Migne,  Pat.  Or.  cxviiL  tl2  D)  does  not 
mention  Heliia  b;  name.  The  ancient  map  reproduced  above 
was  published  at  Venice  by  'D.  B.'  Another  by  Battista 
Agnese  (Ven.  1S64)  is  ainillar  in  treatment,  but  marks '  Cala  da 
S.  Paulo'  at  Koura  Head.  A  similar  map  was  published  at 
Some  In  1661.  Other  mapa  published  (at  Borne  and  Ntimberg) 
In  166S  have  also  been  consulted.  Qulntinus'  DeieripHo  Melita 
(UtS)  Is  printed  in  P.  Bunnann's  2%«saunu,  zv.  110.  I^azellL 
d*  rstutSlniNi,  ed.  bv  D.  Vito  e  Statella  (Oatan.  1749),  1, 16,  27 
(sensible  retutaUon  of  DitlmaMan  theory.  Befeta  to  virtue  ol 
stone  from  St.  Paul's  cava  ((aiiiat  snake-bite,  immunity  of 
peiaons  bom  in  any  oonntiy  oa  OoDvarsion  of  St.  Paul,  Jan.  25, 
etc.):  Daariftao  4a  Fanuaa  Uha  d*  Malta  (Lisbon,  I7ilX 
Part  L  based  on  FaialU;  BitorUeiK^OtogrttpMteht  B—ArtUmng 
M.'i  (Frankl  VIWU  unimportant;  [O.  Bres]  Rtehtnha  Hit- 
toriquti,  etc,  sur  Jfotts  (Paris,  An.  m,  is.  17S8),  anonymoasly : 
Onorato  Brea,  Malta  AtMea  lUvlrata  (Boms,  1818,  dedioated 
to  the  Prince  Beinnt)refateaOonst  Poiphyr.  ((upn>)and  Don 
Ignaxio  Oeorgi,  the  Benadictina  o(  Baguaa,  the  chief  modem 
advocate  of  the  Dalmatian  theoiy  (1780).  Brea  is  worUi  con- 
sulting. Miiga,  H<rto<ra  ds  Mak*  (Paria,  18M),  2,  Uff., 
formerly  French  aonanl  at  Kalta,  no  topona|iUoaI  references, 
but  argues  against  oontinuons  Ohriatiaa  ObuKdi  In  M.  trooi 
thne  ol  St.  Paul.  Ntuat*  OmtOJUde  vm  Malta  (Bonnebunr 
and  Leipzig,  1800);  Flay&dr  (Sir  B.  DJUurrays],  Jfediur- 
ranean*  (Lond.  1890X  very  useful ;  Poitar,  Bitt  of  tlu  Knightt  a) 
M.  (Lond.  186S),  tor  the  later  histonr.  See  also  SiMia  Sacra, 
U.  900-928 ;  Fema,  IMsorte.  itorica  ieZU  Chiete  di  M.  e  Qvao ; 
Saint  Prea,  M.  par  m  Vatagmr  Franeatt ;  W.  M.  Bamsay, 
BnpotOor  (6tb  Ser.),  vi.  IM,  St.  Paiul  thi  TravtUer,  p.  814  ff. ; 
Caruana,  RmotU  on  Phten.  and  Bam.  Antijuitia  in  M.  (1S81 
and  1882) ;  Jamaa  Smith,  Voyage  and.  SMpwreek  <if  St.  Paul 
(1888),  very  important;  Oon.  and  Howaon,  St.  PauL  vol.  IL 
(moat  useful).  'Malta'  in  Bnef.  Brit.*  by  Miss  L.  TOuhnin 
Smith ;  also  Smith's  Diet  qf  Or.  and  Bam.  Qtog.,  both  with 
fuller  reft,  to  Uteratnia.  A.  ROBEBTSON. 

MELONS  (D'msi;  'SbattiMm,  r^om,  pepones).— 
The  cognate  name  ho^lkh  in  Arab.  =smeIon,  with 
the  testimony  of  the  ancient  VSS,  leaves  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  identity  of  the  fruit  mentioned  (Nn 
11*)  along  with  oncnmbers,  leeks,  onions,  and 
garlic.  The  term  in  Arab,  is  generic.  It  includes 
all  the  varieties  of  cucurbitaceous  fruits  known  ae 
water-melons,  boHikh  akhdar=' acwn  melon,'  and 
cantelopesor  muskmelons^  bo^iMl  a«/ar=' yellow 
melon.  Melons  of  excellent  quality  (under  the 
name  of  hafi^kh  or  hiMkh)  are  still  produced  in 
Egypt,  and  their  succulent  pulp  was  remembered 
with  great  regret  by  the  Israelites  in  the  burning 
sands  of  the  I^esert  of  the  Wandering.  Had  their 
faith  or  their  knowledge  been  greater,  they  needkl 
not  to  sin  by  their  impatient  expressions  of  long- 
ing, for  Palestine  and  Syria  produce  melons  no  less 
renowned  for  their  excellence  than  those  of  Egvpt. 
The  water-melons  of  Jaffa  are  specially  prizM  tor 
their  luscious  pulp.  Those  of  Hem;  and  Lattakia, 
where  the  fruit  is  called  ^aieu,  are  also  of  very  fine 
quality.  Melon  patches  are  to  be  seen  everywhere, 
often  on  the  driest  of  hUkides.  The  vine  nas  the 
power  of  extracting  moisture  from  a  soil  which 
appears  entirely  parched  and  barren.  The  fruit  is 
very  cheap,  and  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
diet  of  the  poorer  classes,  bnt  is  equally  enjoyed 
by  the  rich  in  Bible  lands.  During  tne  season 
long  trains  of  camels  and  donkeys  transport  melons 
from  place  to  place,  and  boat-loads  are  constanUy 
entermg  the  seaports.  G.  K  Post. 

MELZiS  Cwi^o  D»4"-").— The  UilL{'kpuaSpi), 
Theodotion  {'kiuKiii  or  'A/upirif),  the  Vulg.  {Mala- 
sar),  all  regard  it  as  a  proper  name,  and  have  been 
followed  in  this  by  our  AY  and  other  modem 
versions.  This  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be 
a  mistake.  The  article  precedes  the  noun,  and 
the  two  together  must  be  rendered  '  the  steward 
(RV),  or  <  the  cupbearer'  (Kautzsch's  AT),ttt'  the 
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overseer'  (Nowaok's  Handkommentar).  The  laat 
is  best.  It  expresses  fairljr  well  the  functions  with 
which  the  man  in  question  was  charged.  The 

Srince  of  the  eunuchs  bade  him  superintend  the 
iet,  training,  and  conduct  of  Daniel  and  his  three 
faithful  companions,  until  the  time  when  they 
should  be  fit  to  enter  on  the  king|s  service.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  he  thus  combined  the  duties  of 
the  -raiSayaybt  and  Tfoftvs,  and  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  inscription  on  the  Bellino  cylinder 
which  mentions  the  son  of  one  '  who  was  governor 
over  the  young  men  educated  in  my  [the  king  of 
Assyria's]  palace.'  This  was  hardly  the  eup- 
bearer's  work.  And  the  title  ttewara  leads  our 
thought  to  the  superintendence  of  property  rather 
than  of  persona. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  melfar  has  been  very 
rarionsljr  given.  Hitzig,  in  his  Commentary,  com- 
pared with  it  MoXo<r<rjf,  Lttconian  MoXorMp,  and 
connected  this  with  Ko\oaa6%.  Halivy  compares 
liMKu$pln,  '  miller ' :  Grfitz,  coming  a  little  nearer 
the  meaning,  /uXlrap.  The  Pars,  mulser,  '  keeper 
of  the  cellar,'  has  met  with  much  favour,  bat  the 
duties  of  that  official  do  not  square  with  those 
assigned  to  ham-melfar.  Lenormant  thought  of 
the  Assyr.  anul  uffur,  'treasurer.'  Other  suz- 
gestod  Assyr.  origins  are  mul,  'a  star,'  and  Mulal- 
Atmr.  But  the  most  probable  is  that  of  Frd. 
Delitzsch  and  Schrader,  who  point  out  the  frequent 
interchange  of  S  and  3  in  Semitic,  and  hold  that 
our  word  may  be  the  same  as  the  Assyr.  mofjaru, 
'  guardian,'  from  the  root  "un.  Schrader  compares 
moffar  babi,  '  gatekeeper.'  As  to  the  I,  Delitzsch 
points  to  BiXraiur,  from  0|;r^  In  the  Pesh.  and 
Arab,  of  the  two  Daniel  paMages  we  find  the  n. 


J.  Tatlob. 


MEN  (D).— The  thirteenth  lettw  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  and  as  such  employed  in  the  119th  Psalm 
to  designate  the  13th  part,  each  verse  of  which 
b^ns  with  this  letter.  It  is  transliterated  in  thu 
Dictionary  by  m. 

1IEMER0TH(A  Mape/xitf,  B  om.,  AY  Meremoth), 
1  £s  8*=Meraioth,  an  ancestor  of  Ezra  (Ezr  7*). 
Also  called  Marihoth,  2  Es  1*. 

MBiniIU8,gUINTnS(E«uTot  M^w<«»)>aRoman 
legate  (2  Mac  11"),  but  no  Memmius  with  this 
pnenomen  is  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  Memmii 
were  members  of  a  plebeian  eens  which  first 
appears  in  history  in  B.C.  173,  and  more  frequently 
from  the  time  of  the  Jugurthine  war  (B.C.  111). 
In  170  T.  Memmius  Avas  sent  by  the  Senate  to 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  (Livy,  xliii.  6).  See 
Manius.  H.  a.  White. 

MEMORIAL,  MEMORY.— A  memoricU  U  that 
which  preaerves  alive  the  memory  of  some  person 
or  event ;  but  in  earlier  English  the  words  were 
not  carefully  distinguished,  so  that  in  AV  we  find 
*  memorial '  where  we  should  now  use  '  memory,' 
and  '  memory'  where  we  should  use  ' memorial.' 

MEMORIAL:  Est  9'^  'The  Jews  ordained  .  .  . 
that  these  days  of  Purim  should  not  fail  among 
tlie  Jews,  nor  the  memorial  of  them  perish  from 
their  seed ' ;  Ps  9«  '  Thou  hast  destroyed  cities ; 
their  memorial  is  perished  with  them ' ;  135" ; 
Wis  4'  '  Better  it  is  to  have  no  children,  and  to 
have  virtue;  for  the  memorial  thereof  is  immortal' 
[iBaraffla  yip  iariv  iv  fivfj/xri  aiVr^j,  RV  *  in  the  memory 
of  virtue  is  immortality');  4"  'their  memorial 
shall  perish'  (m-ii^ui),  KV  'memory');  Sir  46> 
'  Moses,  beloved  of  God  and  men,  whose  memorial 
is  blessed '  (^/t^i/yov  ;  so  49>°,  1  Mac  3*  12" ;  else- 
where II.  is  rendered  'remembrance,'  'renown,' 
ete.,  RV  prefers  'memorial').    Cf.  Pr  Gov. 


'The  memorial  of  the  inst  shall  have  a  good 
reporto,  but  the  name  of  the  ungodly  shall 
stynke' ;  Ps  145^,  Pr.  Bk.  'The  memorial  of  thyne 
aboundant  kyndnes  shal  be  shewed,  and  men  shaU 
synge  of  thy  righteousness.' 

MEMORY :  1  Mac  13*  '  Upon  the  pillars  he  made 
all  their  armour  for  a  perpetual  memory '  {els  tro/ia 
ali!ivio»).  Cf.  Mt  26",  Rhem.  'Wheresoever  this 
Gospel  shal  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  that 
also  which  she  nath  done,  shal  be  reported  for  a 
memorie  of  her ' ;  Shaks.  Jvl.  Cau.  lU.  iL  13^ 
'And  they  would  go  ud  Um  dead  Oaau^  woonds 

And  dip  their  napkin*  in  hiB  ucred  blood, 

Ym,  MK  a  hair  of  him  (or  memoiy.' 

But '  memory'  is  also  used  for  remembrance,  the 
retaining  of  the  past  in  memory,  2  Mac  7*' '  But 
the  mother  was  marvellous  above  all,  and  worthy 
of  honourable  memory.'  Cf.  the  Bhem.  tr.  of  Ae 
10*1  •  tliy  almesdeedes  are  in  memorie  in  the  sight 
of  God ' ;  Ro  1*  <  I  make  a  memorie  ofvou  alwaies 
in  my  praiers.'  J.  Hastinos. 

MEMPHIS,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  is,  in  the  Heb. 
text,  only  once  (Hoe  9*)  written  correctly  ns  Mqph. 
In  the  oUier  passages  (Is  19",  Jer  2"  44>  4Bf^  ",  Ezk 
30"- "jit  is  corrupted  to  ipHoph.  EV  is  correct  and 
in  agreement  with  the  ancient  versions  in  render- 
ing ifopk,  '  Memphis ' ;  Noph,  which  likewise  all 
ancient  versions  render  'Memphis,'  is  merely 
transliterated.  The  name  Memphis  was  in  ancient 
Egyp.  Men-no/er  (= later  Jfen-nu/e),  ».e.  'the  good 
(or  nne)  abode.'  Plutarch's  translations  {de  Itide 
«t  Otiride,  20),  Spiun  iyaeSir,  '  landing-place  of  the 
good,'  and  'tomb  of  the  good  god '  (t.e.  Osiris),  are 
erroneous,  betraying  little  knowledge  of  Egyptian. 
The  vernacular  shortening  was  Menneft,  Menfe,  in 
the  Coptic  period  Menbe,  Membe,  Memfi,  but  more 
frequency  Mefe  (Arab.  MOfe,  more  commonly 
Menf).  These  shortened  forms  passed  over  into 
many  languages :  Assyrian,  Mtmpi,  Mimpi ;  Greek- 
Latin,  Memphi*  (hence  Tarzumic  Ma>hu),  etc.  The 
Heb.  renders  the  most  abridged  form  Meph{e). 
The  corruption  Noph  is,  perhaps,  due  to  an 
attempt  at  taking  ip  for  i'3>  >i>a,  sabsMnentl^, 
diortoning  this. — The  sacred  name  of  Memphiii, 
preferred  especially  in  the  religions  texto  of  the 
Egyptians,  was  ]^a{t)-ka-ptah,  'the  abode  (or 
temple)  of  the  likeness  of  god  Ptat»,'  whence  the 
designation  of  all  Egypt  as  Ai-yv-wroi,  E-gy-pt, 
seems  te  have  arisen. 

Memphis  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Egypt,  at  least  near  it  was  the  earliest  residence  of 
those  Pharaohs  who  ruled  over  both  Upper  and 
Lower  E^pt.  Herodotus  (iL  99)  reports  that  the 
earliest  historical  king  Menes  (before  3000  B.a,  an 
accurate  determination  of  the  date  will  never  be 
found)  built  M.  after  winning  the  ground  from  the 
Nile  by  an  immense  dyke,  still  existing  in  Hero- 
dotus' time,  100  stadia  (».«.  almost  12  miles)  sontlt 
of  M.,  and  completely  changing  the  course  of  the 
river  (?).  Menes,  Herodotus  says,  built  the  temple 
of  Hepheestus  (i.«.  Ptah).  This  tradition  is  now 
supported  by  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  as  old  ae 
the  14th  cent.  B.O.,  claiming  indeed  king  Mena, 
Meni,  as  founder  of  that  most  ancient  and  most 
important  temple,  the  Ifa(t)-ka-ptah  or  '  sanctuary 
of  Ptali.'  Diodorus  attributes  the  foundation  of 
M.  to  a  king  Uchoreos,  a  name  admitting  of  n^ 
certain  identification.  The  name  Memphis  origin- 
ated from  a  new  suburb  which  grew  up  to  the 
west  of  the  original  city,  around  the  pyramid  of 
king  Pepi  (Apopi)  I.  of  Dynasty  6  (c.  2700  B.C.  t\ 
that  pyramidoeing  called  Metmofer,  'good  abode' 
(see  above). 

We  can  observe  that  before  this  time  the  citv, 
or  at  least  a  large  part  of  it,  was  shifted  repeatedly 
over  a  space  of  several  miles.  Most  kings  liked  to 
build  a  new  palace,  and  around  it  their  '  own  city.' 
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ConseqnenUj  it  mieht  be  disputed  if  this  clianeing 
series  of  cities  anasnbnrbs  can  proper!  v  be  oalled 
Memphis.  But  if  the  name  is  not  ola,  and  the 
situation  was  as  unstable  as  that  of  many  Oriental 
cities,  the  religions  centre,  the  temple  of  Ptali, 
always  remained  the  same. 

The  city  extended  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile  over  an  area  of  150  stadia  (more  than  17 
miles)  from  N.  to  S.,  according  to  Diodoms.  From 
E.  to  \V.  the  diameter  cannot  have  been  more 
than  3  miles.  The  names  of  several  quarters 
are  known :  the  quarter  of  Sokail(B)  (now  Sakkara), 
near  the  desert  in  the  west,  touching  the  necro- 
polis, a  part  of  which  was  called  Ko-lmme  ('of  the 
black  btUl ').  The '  White  wall '  was  the  chief  part 
of  the  city,  with  the  citadel,  always  occupied  by  a 
strong  garrison.  Another  quarter  was  MoMta- 
tovi,  "the  balance  of  both  oountries.'  Ankh-tovi, 
'  the  life  of  both  countries,'  in  the  E.  was  on  the 
bank  of  the  NUe,  a  quarter  rich  in  temples,  but 
also  in  pleasure-places,  a  temple  of  the  Syrian 
goddess  Astarte  combining  both  functions.  This 
part  was  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population.  The 
classical  writers  (above  all  Herodotus,  about  460 
B.C.,  and  Strabo,  24  B.C.)  give  veiy  impressive 
descriptions  of  the  several  large  temples,  especially 
of  the  old  '  sanctuary  of  Ptab-Uephsestus,'  remark- 
able for  immense  statues  (75  feet)  standing  before 
it.  Almost  every  king  had  built  here  ;  the  largest 
part  of  the  various  constructions  seems  to  have 
been  dne  to  the  greatest  builder  of  ancient  Egypt, 
Ramses  n.,  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks.  Canals 
crossed  the  city;  an  artificial  lake  was  in  the 
western  part. 

The  chief  local  god  of  Memphis  was  Ptab,  the 
former  of  the  world,  whose  high  priest  bad  there- 
fore the  name  'the  great  workman.'  Other 
divinities  were,  e.q.,  the  lion-headed  goddess  Solch- 
met,  the  Egyp.  Asclepius  Imouthes  {I-m-hotep), 
Nefor-Atum,  etc.  The  western  suburb  had  its 
own  local  god  Sohari,  a  hawk  sitting  in  a  kind  of 
sledge,  later  assimilated  to  Osiris,  the  god  of  the 
dead.  The  Seiapeum,  described  by  Strabo  (p.  807), 
was  in  this  quarter.  The  worship  of  Apis  (Qap), 
the  sacred  animal  of  Osiris-Sokans — aecordmg  to 
popular  belief  the  incarnation  of  this  god  himsdf — 
nad  its  own  temple  opposite  the  great  temple  of 
Ptab-  The  Apis  was  a  black  bml  with  certain 
white  spots  and  other  marks — the  description  of 
which,  by  the  classical  writers,  e.g.  Herod.  iL  163, 
does  not  agree  with  the  monumental  evidence. 
Also  the  oow,  which  had  been  motiier  of  an  Apis, 
was  adored  in  a  special  temple.  Sometimes  all 
Egypt  was  searched  for  a  new  Apis  for  a  long 
time.  The  discovery,  the  bringing  to  Memphis, 
and  the  solemn  entiironization  were  public  festivals 
of  the  highest  rank,  immense  sums  being  fre- 
quently contributed  by  the  kings  for  the  odebra- 
tion.  Likewise  the  death  of  the  Apis  was  followed  by 
public  mourning  and  a  splendid  burial  in  the  large 
raypt  at  Sakkara.  Manetto  found  there,  in  1869. 
sixty-four  embalmed  bodies  of  sacred  bulls  and 
cows.  The  g;oddes8  IsLa  had  a  remarkable  temple, 
finished  by  king  Amasis  (e.  650  B.C.) 

Memphis  owed  its  importance  chiefly  to  its 
situation  near  the  southern  angle  of  the  Delta, 
where  the  Libyan  mountain-ridge  in  the  W.  almost 
meets  with  the  Arabian  mountains  in  the  E.  It 
thus  commanded  all  Egypt,  just  as  Cairo  does  at 
present.  Dynasties  3,  4,  0,  7,  8  are  reported  to 
have  been  Memphitic.  The  city  continued  to  be 
the  unrivalled  metropolis  down  to  Dynasty  18 
(beginning  about  1650  B.C. )  Dynasties  from  Upper 
Egypt,  as,  e.g.,  11  and  12  (from  Thebes),  could  not 
disregard  it;  also  the  foreign  invaders,  called 
Hyksos  or  '  shepherd  kings,'  seem  to  have  resided 
here.  Only  during  Dyn.  18  to  20  (to  c.  1100  B.c.) 
Thebes,  as  residence  of  the  kings,  rivalled  success- 


fully Memphis  for  splendid  buildings.  Yet  M.  con- 
tinued to  oe  the  moet  populous  city,  and  became 
again  the  residence  of  the  Pharaohs  until  Uie  end 
of  Egypt's  independence  (626  B.O.),  although  it  was 
frequently  ravaged  by  war,  e.g.  when  the  Ethio- 
pian conqueror  jP(i)'ankhi  (about  760)  took  it  by 
storm.  It  experienced  the  woes  threatened  by  the 
prophets  of  Israel  repeatedly  at  the  hands  of  the 
Assyrians  under  Esarhaddon  and  Assurbanipal, 
last  and  worst  in  626  B.C.  at  the  hands  of  the 
Persian  king  Cambyses.  Under  the  Persian  rule  it 
was  the  stronghold  of  a  powerful  Persian  garrison, 
and  proved  to  be  Uie  key  of  Egypt  in  the  various 
rebellions  against  the  Persians,  suffering  especi- 
ally from  the  Persian  king  Oohns  after  the  last 
revolution.  The  foundation  of  Alexandria  made 
M.  the  second  city  of  Egypt,  but  the  Ptolemiea  and 
the  governors  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  lords 
used  it  as  a  second  capital.  The  deathblow  was 
dealt  to  it  by  the  Arab  conquest  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Old  Cairo  (Fostat)  in  638  A.D.  The  Arabs 
employed  the  stones  of  the  ruins  (which  are 
described  by  Abnlfeda  in  the  14th  cent,  as  still 
being  very  extensive)  for  building  np  the  new  city, 
and,  later,  Cairo.  Therefore  the  present  site  does 
not  indicate  the  former  size  (marked  by  Kitm  el- 
Aeieyeh  in  the  N.,  Bedrashen  in  the  S.)  and  splen- 
dour. That  the  poor  modem  village  of  Mitranineh 
occupies  the  centre  of  M.  and  the  site  of  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Hepheestus,  is  indicated  only  by 
the  fallen  stone  colossus  of  Ramses  n.  (originally 
43  feet  high).  Mariette's  excavations  produced 
only  insignificant  fragments  of  this  temple,  and 
showed  that  the  destruction  of  the  whole  city  has 
been  very  complete.  But  the  immense  necropolis 
at  the  west  of^  M.,  on  the  borders  of  the  Libyan 
desert,  still  extends  from  Abu-Bosh  in  Uie  N.  to 
Dashnr  in  the  S.  The  gigantic  royal  tomb^  the 
pyramids,  attract  numerous  visitors  from  the 
whole  world.  Usuallv,  only  the  most  remarkable 
group  of  pyramids  (tnose  of  Khufu,  Khc^ri,  and 
IStnka/ri  of  Dyn.  4  [in  Herodotus,  Cheopa,  Cheph- 
re»,  and  Mycerinm'ii  at  Gizeh  are  visited ;  about  60 
other  pyramids  of  smaller  size  or  still  more  dilapi- 
dated are  leaa  known  (those  at  Sakkara,  bdonging 
to  Dyn.  6,  and  of  Dashnr  of  Dyn.  4,  being  most 
remarkable).  The  immense  sphinx  at  Gizeh  (prob. 
a  work  of  JTA^/r^-Chephren,  although  recently  some 
scholars  place  it  in  Dyn.  12),  ana  many  private 
tombe,  the  latter  much  destroyed,  oonnriDute  to 
make  the  site  of  ancient  M.  still  remarkable. 

W.  Max  Mtf lleb. 
MEMPHITIO  VBSSIOM — See  EanrnAN  Ver- 
sions. 

MEMUCAN  (Est  lx->^*>  \fai^,  {aoe  v.u  Ketmh ; 
in  w."- "  BA  have  Mouxaui ;  in  v."  Mo^vxawi ; 
in  v."  K*  has  ttwaOxot,  K*  •  Mo^ra^  ''  UaiuOxeos  j 
in  V.''  LXX  om. ;  mamucAan). — One  of  the  seven 
princes  of  Persia  who  held  the  highest  rank  in  the 
kingdom,  and  bad  access  to  the  royal  presence  (see 
Admatha).  These  men,  who  formed  the  kind's 
council,  are  represented  both  as  astrologers  ('  wise 
men,  who  knew  the  times')  and  as  aatnorities  on 
all  questions  of  law  and  custom.  When  Ahasuerus 
consulted  his  counsellors  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  VashU  in  refusing  to  come  to  the  banquet 
at  hia  bidding,  Memucan  was  the  first  to  speak. 
He  represented  that  the  queen's  example  was  likely 
to  be  followed  by  all  the  princesses  of  Media  and 
Persia,  and  recommended  that  she  should  be  de- 
posed from  her  royal  dignity,  and  that  a  decree 
should  forthwith  be  pubusheid  enjoining  upon  all 
wives  to  ^ve  due  honour  to  their  own  nusbands. 
This  advice  pleased  the  king,  and  was  at  once 
carried  into  effect  (Est  1""").       H.  A.  White. 

MEHAHElf  (DDJPs  <  consoler' ;  Moiu^it,  A  Mai-ai}r, 
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the  latter  form  being  the  same  as  is  found  Ac  13'). 
— The  history  of  Menahem  is  recorded  2  K  I5"-". 
He  is  there  caUed  '  son  of  Gadi '  (Heb.  ij,  LXX 
raU«().  Oadi  is  most  likely  the  name  of  his  father, 
but  it  is  possible  that '  son  of  Gadi '  may  mean  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  many  of 
whom  had  become  regular  soldiers  in  consequence 
of  the  harrying  of  the  East  Jordan  land  in  the 
long  course  of  the  Syrian  wars  (see  2  K  15^,  and 
cf.  Stade,  Getch.  det  V.  Isr.  i.  576).  During  the 
six  months'  reign  of  Zechariah,  the  last  king  of  the 
house  of  Jehn,  Menahem  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  foremost  generals ;  and  when  Shall  am  con- 
spired against  and  murdered  Zechari^,  Menahem 
was  in  command  at  Tirzah,  once  the  capital  of  the 
northern  kingdom  and  still  an  important  military 
post.  Menahem  did  not  acquiesce  in  Shallum  s 
usurpation.  He  marched  from  Tirzah  to  Samaria, 
defeated  and  slew  his  rival,  and  mounted  the 
throne.  According  to  the  MT  of  v."  his  next 
move  was  against  Tiphsah,  which  refused  to  admit 
him.  He  took  it  by  storm,  slaughtered  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  treated  the  unhappy  women  with  the 
atrooious  cruelty  too  common  in  those  days.  In 
several  particulars  the  text  of  tliis  dxteenth  verse 
is  corrupt,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is 
so  in  respect  of  the  town-name.  The  only  city  of 
this  name  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  the  weU-known 
ThapsacoB,  on  the  Euphrates  (1  K  4X  [Heb  5']). 
Rawlinson's  suggestion  (SpeaJeer'i  Comm.  in  loc.) 
that  an  expedition  thither  by  Menahem  would  be 
the  natorai  sequel  to  Jeroboam  n.'s  occupation  of 
Hamath,  is  condemned  by  the  fact  that  Menabem's 
position  at  home  was  too  insecure  for  him  to  venture 
far  afield.  On  the  other  hand,  we  need  not  assume 
the  exiatenoe  of  a  Tiphsah  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
nnmentioned  in  any  other  passage.  The  LXX, 
which  has  QafxreiXi  in  v.*',  here  reads  eep<ri  (A 
Qaipd).  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  in  those 
disturbed  times,  when  no  one  knew  who  would  ulti- 
mately come  out  at  the  top,  Tirzah  dosed  its  gates 
behind  Menahem  as  soon  as  he  marched  oat  against 
Shallnm,  and  was  therefore  visited  with  bloody 
vengeance  when  he  forced  them  open  again.  On 
this  view  we  should  read  ny^  insteiad  of  npsfi,  and 
omit  nfyii)  as  a  clerical  error.  The  other  altoraa- 
tive  is  to  adopt  Thenins'  conjecture,  and,  with  the 
minimum  of  alteration,  read  ows  for  np^ti ;  the 
town  thus  named,  Tappual^,  being  on  the  bonndarv 
between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  Jos  16"  17'- '  (cf. 
Benzinger,  Konige,  in  Marti's  Handkomm.).  A 
keen  sense  of  the  evil  and  misery  of  these  days  of 
internal  strife  is  best  gained  from  such  writings  as 
Hos  7»  8*.  Is  9>»-». 

It  was  in  the  short  and  troubled  reign  of 
Menahem  that  the  Assyrian  invader  first  set  foot  in 
the  Holy  Land.  '  There  came  against  the  land  Pul 
the  king  of  Assyria'  (2  K  15").  Schrader  (COT* 
i.  222,  230)  has  shown  that  this  Pul,  the  Hupot  of 
the  Ptolemaic  Canon,  and  Tiglath-pileser  m.  of 
the  cuneiform  records,  are  identical,  that  probably 
'when  he  became  ruler  he  exchanged  the  name 
P<llu,  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  subject,  .  .  . 
for  the  other  name  Tnklat-abal-isarra.  Yet  the 
earlier  and  original  name  was  perhaps  the  most 
popular  one.  It  was  that  under  which  he  first 
became  known  to  the  Israelites.'  The  books  of 
Hosea  and  Isaiah  exhibit  a  deep  and  abiding 
division  between  an  Egyptian  and  an  Assyrian 
party  in  Israel.  It  is  possible  that  at  this  crisis 
the  King  and  his  faction  actually  solicited  the 
interposition  of  Assyria.  Tiglath-pileser's  own 
account  would  look  as  thoogh  he  came  unsolicited, 
sweeping  Israel,  along  with  the  other  states  of 
Western  Syria,  into  his  net.  In  III  R  9,  No.  3, 
lines  50-57,  he  enumerates  '  the  tribute  of  Knsh- 
tashpi  of  Kummuch,  Rezin  of  Damascus,  Menahem 
of  Samaria  (Mi-ni-^-im-ml  Sa-mi-ri-na-ai),  Hiram 


of  Tyre,'  and  many  other  petty  kings  (see  Winckler, 
KeUinsch.  Textbuch,  pp.  17, 18 ;  cf.  Schrader  COT* 
L  284).  In  any  case,  Menahem  succeeded  in 
inducing  Tiglath-pileser  to  aooej^t  him  as  a  vassal, 
and  it  may  well  have  been  his  policy  on  this 
occasion  that  evoked  the  prophet's  reproaches, 
Hos  6»  (cf.  7")  8»  10»  (cf .  12«)  14». 

The  method  by  which  Menahem  met  his  suzerain's 
demand  for  money  has  thrown  light  on  the  economic 
condition  of  the  kingdom.  '  Menahem  gave  Pul  a 
thousand  talents  of  silver  that  his  hand  might  be 
with  him.  .  .  .  And  Menahem  exacted  the  money 
of  Israel,  even  of  all  the  mighty  men  of  wealth, 
of  each  man  fifty  shekels  of  silver'  (2  K  15^»). 
That  is  to  say,  there  were  60,000  '  men  of  means' 
in  the  land. 

The  mention  of  Menahem  on  Tiglath-pileser's 
list  of  tributaries  enables  ns  to  fix  his  date  with  a 
fair  degree  of  precision,  and  compels  us  to  correct 
the  number  of  years  assigned  to  nim  in  v.".  The 
Assyrian  list  is  of  the  year  B.a  738.  Pekah,  who 
succeeded  Menahem's  son,  Pekahiah,  after  the 
latter  had  reigned  two  years,  occupied  the  throne 
in  734.  The  Assyrian  invasion  must  have  occurred 
not  very  long  after  Menahem  had  seized  the  reins  ; 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  so  eager  to 
utilize  it  for  the  confirmation  of  his^  authority. 
Hence  the  dates  given  for  Menahem  in  the  art. 
Chronology,  vol.  L  p.  401  of  this  Dictionary,  are 
more  probable  than  Wellhausen's  {IJG*  p.  80) 
view  that  Menahem  seized  the  kingdom  in  745,  or 
even  than  that  of  Kautzsoh  [Hist,  of  OT  Lit.,  Eng. 
trans.,  p.  185),  wlio  gives  743-737.  Three  or  four 
years,  not  ten  years,  must  have  been  the  extent  of 
his  reign.  And  that  was  quite  long  enouch.  He 
was  a  militenr  adventurer,  who  reigned  for  him- 
self, not  for  his  people,  and  did  nothing  to  heal  the 
sores  of  the  land.  The  prophecies  of  Hosea  present 
us  with  an  all  too  vivid  picture  of  the  drunkenness, 
debauchery,  injustice,  oppression,  superstition,  as 
well  as  of"^  the  confused  and  fluctuating  politics  of 
the  time.  And  if  it  is  unsafe  to  fix  on  individual 
traits  as  belonging  specifically  to  Menahem's  reign, 
we  are  at  all  evente  quite  justified  in  forming  our 

feneral  idea  of  the  character  of  the  reign  from  the 
ark  picture  which  the  prophet  paints.  Menahem 
seems  to  have  died  a  natural  death.  He  was  the 
last  king  of  Israel  who  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
by  his  son. 

One  of  the  best  sketehes  of  Menahem  and  his 
rule  is  that  riven  1^  Kittel  [HiH.  of  the  Hebrews, 
iL  332-337),  uthougn  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  reason  for  the  assertion  (p.  332),  '  Of  the  few 
kings  of  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim  who  died  a 
natural  death,  Jeroboam  n.  is  the  last. '  Benzinger 
(Konige,  167,  168)  is  excellent;  and  Stade  (Gesch. 
des  V.  Isr.  L  676)  is  still  worth  reading.  See  also 
his  discussion  of  the  text  of  v.",  ZA  ^,1886,  p.  160. 

J.  Tatlor. 

HEHE  HEHE  TEKEL  UPHARSIN  (Sp?  mp  kjs 
I'tnw ;  Theod.  MaM>,  0tK(\,  ^pii ;  LXX  tr.  in  Dn  5" 
EplSnnrat,  KareXoylaBri,  ^ffloroi).— The  words  of  the 
famous  handwriting  on  the  wall  at  Belshazzar's 
feast  (Dn  5*).  The  construction  of  the  enigma  in 
this  chapter  is  similar  to  that  in_  ch.  2 :  by  per- 
forming one  part  of  it  Daniel  certifies  the  correct- 
ness of  his  performance  of  the  other  part.  Here, 
by  deciphenng  what  no  one  else  can  read,  he  gains 
credit  lot  his  explanation  and  application  of  the 
words.  The  author  does  not  state  wherein  lay  the 
difficulty  of  reading  the  words  on  the  wall,  and 
none  of  the  many  guesses  on  this  subject  made  in 
ancient  and  modem  times  b  worthy  of  attention. 
Clearly,  however,  Uie  writing  must  have  been,  in 
the  author's  intention,  of  a  kind  Avith  which  the 
king  and  his  wise  men  were  familiar,  though  in 
this  particular  case  they  were  unable  to  read  it. 
It  requires  no  flight  of  the  imagination  to  conceive 
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neh  a  caae.  The  CIS  contains  nnmerons  speci- 
mens of  Phoenician  and  Neo-Pnnic  texts,  which, 
owinK  to  careless  writing  or  ignorant  transcription, 
still  DafiBe  the  ingenuity  of  decipherers ;  and  the 
same  is  the  case  sometimes  with  Greek  cnrsive.  Yet 
these  alphabets  are  not  more  liable  to  become  nnin- 
telligiUe  than  that  Aramaie  cnniye  whidi  was 
proMtUy  in  '  Daniel's '  mind,  and  of  which  we  have 
specimens  in  the  Blacassian  papyri.  When  sach 
texts  are  read,  those  who  ate  familiar  with  both 
script  and  language  can  easUy  see  whether  the 
readings  are  right  or  wrong.  The  test  of  Daniel's 
ability,  though  not  eqnal  to  that  given  in  ch.  S; 
was  tnerefore  still  oonsideraUe. 

Daniel's  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
words  occupy  w.**-",  where  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  leadings  differ  dightly  from  those  given  in  v.". 
Mine  appears  only  once,  and  the  mnmiaxpirii  is 
•nbstitnted  for  the  plural  jparpn.  The  textw  of 
Theodotion  and  Jerome  bring  v."  into  agreement 
with  VT.**-",  in  the  opinion  of  many  critics  (cf. 
Peters  in  JBL  xv.  110)  rightly.  The  general 
principle  of  Daniel's  interpretation  is  to  render 
each  word  twice  (as  Hitzig  observes).  This  appears 
most  clearly  in  the  ease  of  the  last  word,  which  is 
made  to  mean  'thy  kingdom  is  broken  up  and 
given  to  Media  and  Persia,'  a  rendering  which  suits 
parfin  if  interpreted  (1)  as  'fragpents'  (Ewald 
and  others)  or  'they  break'  (EiUag  and  others); 
(2)  as '  the  Peiaiaa.'  The  Persias,  according  to  the 
writer,  stands  for  Media  and  Persia,  just  as  with 
the  Aiabs  'the  Euphrateaea'  [dual]  means  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  'the  Basras'  [dual] 
means  Basra  and  Knfa  (Vennier,  Orammaire 
Arabs,  1 888).  The  second  word  means  '  weighed ' 
(from  ttl)  and  'thou  art  Ueht'  (from  The 
first  ■word  is  apparently  made  to  mean  'counted' 
and  '  handed  over '  (noVrn),  the  second  sense  being 
perhaps  given  it  on  the  authority  of  Is  iSf  (where 
for  Yf>  Targ.  has  xdk,  a  synonym  of  oW). 
Hitrig  suggests  that  the  second  sense  of  mini, 
'completed/  is  sot  from  the  similar  miU,  'fulL' 
The  (pwnmar  of  the  second  word  suffers  somewhat 
in  this  interptetatiaii,  since  Spn  should  be  ^<pR  in 
the  first  sense. 

It  might  seem  that  this  explanation  of  the  words 
must  be  certainly  right,  smoe  either  the  whole 
narrative  is  the  author's  invention,  or,  if  it  be 
historical,  Daniel's  explanation  was  found  satisfao- 
toiT  by  those  likely  to  know.  There  is,  however, 
a  tnird  possibility,  vis.  that  an  actual  inscription 
found  on  the  walls  of  the  palace  at  Babylon,  or  at 
any  rate  found  somewhere,  was  worked  by  the 
author  of  Daniel  into  this  dramatic  scene,  and 
arbitrarily  explained.   Somewhat  similarly  Kpi- 

Shanius  (adv.  titer,  xix.  4)  produces  the  saying  of 
lie  Arabic  prophet  Elxai  and  interprets  it  quite 
wrongly:  it  was  left  to  M.  A.  Levy  to  interpret 
the  words  correctly  in  1898  (ZDMCf  xiL  712).  In 
the  caae  of  the  words  in  Daniel  there  is  something 
in  fiivour  of  such  a  supposition.  Besides  the 
grammatical  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  second 
word,  the  uncertainty  as  to  signification  in  the 
case  of  the  first,  and  its  actual  repetition,  make  the 
principle  of  rendering  each  word  twice  resemble 
the  aitifioe  of  an  intentreter  rather  than  what  was 
actually  intended  by  tne  author  of  the  inscription. 
But  if  that  principle  be  abandoned,  the  words 
'counted,  weighed,  and  fragments'  are  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  gloss;  for  the  word 
'  weighed '  no  means  implies  that  the  woght  is 
deficient,  any  more  than  'counted'  implies  that 
the  number  is  complete.  Moreover,  if  the  author 
was  compering  a  suitable  death-warrant  for 
Babylon,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  ^ven 
a  sentence  which  would  be  clear,  or  a  quotation 
which  would  be  appropriate.  But  if  he  is  not  the 
of  the  inseription,  these  diffionlties  may 


conceivably  be  got  rid  of  by  a  better  interpreta- 
tion. 

A  suggestion  for  a  fresh  rendering  of  the  wotda 
in  Dn  was  made  by  Clermont-Ganneau  in  the 
Journal  Atiatique  for  1886  (S4r.  viiL  vol.  L  38; 
translated  in  Hebraiea.  1887),  which  was  followed 
up  1^  T.  Nttldeke  {ZA  L  414-418),  6.  Hoffmann 
(i«.  ii.  45-48),  P.  Haupt  (John  EmkUu  Univ.  dire. 
No.  58,  p.  104),  Bevan  {Dan.  106  f.),  and  J.  D.  Prince 
{Joum.  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  xv. 
clxxxii-clxxxix).  He  regarded  the  words  in  the 
text  as  the  names  of  vxightt,  '  a  Mina,  a  Mina,  a 
Shekel,  and  [two]  Peraa.'  The  word  perof  is  used 
in  Jewish  writings  for  '  a  half,'  especially  '  a  half 
mina.'  This  discovery  seemed  to  shed  some  light 
on  the  difficulty  of  reading  the  words,  which  could 
all  be  represented  by  ideographs ;  though  it  is  not 
clear  why  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  should  have 
been  puzzled  by  such  common  signs.  It  also 
seemed  to  give  an  explanation  of  tiiil  which  did 
not  violate  grammar  (though  this  is  not  certain). 
Otherwise  this  discovery  seems  to  give  little  help. 
For,  besides  the  improMble  character  of  the  sum 
(which  would  be  like  £1,  Is.,  some  £4).  how  came 
it  to  be  connected  with  the  fail  of  Babylon  ?  Cler- 
mont -  Ganneau  therefore  practically  abandoned 
his  discovery  as  soon  as  made,  and  offered  a 
variety  of  renderings,  of  which  'Mina  by  Mina 
weigh  the  Peraa'  may  be  given  as  an  example. 
Haupt,  who  adopted  the  rendering  'there  have 
been  counted  a  Mina,  a  Shekel,  and  Peraaes,' 
thought  these  weights  stood  symbolically  for 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar,  and  the  Modes  and 
Persians.  But  it  is  incredible  that  this,  if  correct, 
could  have  escaped  the  author  of  Dn  2 ;  and  for  a 
death-warrant  it  is  bv  no  means  dramatic. 

We  are  driven  bacK  therefore  to  Daniel's  expla- 
nation of  the  first  two  words  as  verbt,  which,  if  we 
had  the  inscription  on  stone,  we  should  probably 
render  '  he  has  counted,  counted,  weighed.'  It  is 
curious  that  the  third  word  or»  has  in  the  Targnm 
a  sense  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding two,  ».«.  'to  aasess' (for  the  Heb.  -ppn  in 
Lv).  The  reading  of  w.**-"  would  therefore  be 
natuiaUy  rendered  'he  has  counted,  weighed, 
assessed,'  and  that  of  v.** '  he  has  counted,  counted, 
weighed,  and  they  assess.'  The  first  of  these  reads 
like  a  commercial  formula  with  which  goods  might 
be  labelled,  implying  that  they  were  ready  (or 
immediate  delivery ;  while  the  second  might  be  a 
description  in  technical  language  of  a  sale  m  which 
the  salesman  ^ves  an  accurate  description  of  the 
goods,  for  which  the  buyers  offer  a  price.  The 
interpretation  given  in  w."''*  would  in  either  case 
err  in  assigning  a  separate  application  to  each  of 
the  words  of  a  formula  which  as  a  whole  was  a 
symbolical  description  of  the  occasion. 

If  the  inscription  given  in  Dn  6  be  historical,  it 
is  probable  that  some  euhemeristie  explanation  of 
its  appearance,  such  as  Prince  suggests,  should  be 
adopted.  The  historical  character  of  the  name 
Belshazzar  leads  us  to  seek  for  more  elements  of 
fact  in  this  chapter  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Aramaic 
portion  of  the  Dook  ;  and  if  it  could  be  made  out 
that  the  inscription  had  been  misnnderstood  by  the 
writer,  there  would  be  some  probability  in  favour 
of  its  authenticity.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  the  assumption  that  the  inscription  is  bv 
a  different  hand  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  book 
opens  a  wide  field  for  conjecture. 

D.  S.  MAROOUOtTTH. 
MENELAUS  (HerAoot). — A  usurping  high  priest 
in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  According 
to  Josephus  {Ant.  Xii.  v.  1 )  he  was  originally  named 
Onias,  and  was  a  brother  of  Onias  III.  and  Jason ; 
but  the  account  in  2  Mac,  which  is  probably  more 
tmstworthyj  states  that  he  was  a  Benjamite,  a 
tvothar  of  Simon,  the  guardian  of  the  temple,  who 
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bad  instigated  the  attempt  of  Heliodoros  to  plunder 
the  treasury  (2  Mao  4**,  cf.  3*).  In  B.C.  171 
Menelaus  was  sent  by  Jason  to  convey  his  promised 
tribute  to  Antiochua,  and  by  offering  the  king  a 
stili  larger  bribe  secured  the  high  priesthood  tor 
himself.  When  Menelaus  was  established  in 
Jerusalem  this  money  still  remained  unpaid,  and, 
a  dispute  on  this  matter  having  arisen  between 
him  and  Sostratus,  the  S3rTian  commandant,  they 
were  both  summoned  to  appear  before  Antiochns 
(2  Mao  4*'-  **).  When  they  arrived  in  Antioch,  the 
king  was  absent  in  Cilicia.  Menelaus  therefore 
took  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
viceeerent  Andronicus  by  means  of  nch  presents, 
which  were  oommonly  supposed  to  have  been  stolen 
from  the  temples.  He  also  persuaded  Andronicus 
to  murder  treacherously  the  ex-high  priest  Onias 
III.,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  at 
Daphne  (w.'i-**).  Meanwhile  the  misconduct  of 
Lysimachus  (wh.  see),  the  deputy  left  by  Menelaus, 
had  led  to  a  serious  riot  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Jews  sent  a  deputation  to  meet  the  king  at  Tyre, 
and  to  make  lormal  complainta  against  the  high 
priest.  Menelaus,  who  seems  to  have  remained  m 
Syria,  again  had  reooorae  to  bribery,  and  having 
won  over  an  influential  courtier.  Ptolemy  the  son 
of  Dorymenes,  be  secured  both  his  own  acquittal 
and  the  execution  of  his  accusers  (w.**^).  During 
the  Egyptian  expedition  of  Antioohus  (B.O.  170), 
Jason  attempted  to  regain  his  former  position,  and, 
suddenly  attacking  Jerusalem,  forced  his  rival  to 
take  refuge  in  the  citadel.  Antiochns  treated  this 
attack  as  an  act  of  open  rebellion.  He  marched 
on  Jerusalem,  gave  orders  for  a  terrible  massacre, 
and  plunderea  the  temple  of  its  most  sacred 
treasures,  receiving  (it  is  said)  in  this  sacril^e  the 
assistance  of  Menelaus  himself  (ib.  S*"'*"™-,  cf. 
1  Mac  l""**).  Menelaus  was  confirmed  in  power, 
but  after  the  second  attack  of  the  Syrians  on 
Jerusalem  (1  Mac  1"*",  2  Mac  6'*''*)  we  hear  no 
more  of  him  till  the  next  reign.  We  do  not  know 
who  exercised  the  office  of  nigh  priest  after  the 
victories  of  Judas.  But  in  B.C.  162,  either  before 
(2  Mao  13*-')  or  after  (Jos.  Ant.  xn.  ix.  7)  the 
campaign  of  Lysias  and  Eupator,  Menelaus  met 
his  death.  He  had  incurred  the  an^r  of  the 
Syrian  chancellor,  who  represented  him  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  troubles  in  Jud«a.  He  was  accord- 
ingly sent  by  the  king  to  Beroea,  a  town  between 
Hierapolis  and  Antioch,  and  there  executed. 
According  to  2  Mao  I.e.  he  was  carried  to  a  certain 
tower,  and  thrown  down  into  the  ashes  with  which 
it  was  filled— a  fitting  retribution  for  one  who  had 
so  grievously  desecrated  the  holy  altar  at  Jerusalem 
(cf .  Rawlinson  on  2  Mao  in  Speaktr't  Comm.  i 
SohOrer,  HJP  I.  L  204  f.,  226  f.). 

H.  A.  Whttk 
MEHE8THEUS  [Meyevetii  B  and  prob.  A ;  Mnet- 
theut). — The  father  of  Apollonius,  a  general  of 
Antiochns  Epiphanes  and  chief  collector  of  tribute 
(2  Mac  4*>.  cf.  S-,  1  Mac  1»).  In  the  BY  of  2  Mao 
4*,  on  the  strength  of  a  oonjectnre  of  Hort's  in  a 
difficult  passage,  mention  is  again  made  of  Apol- 
lonius the  son  of  Menesthevt  (reading  HeptaOiut 
for  italrev9ai  tm),  but  the  person  there  intended 
seera^  rather  to  be  Apollonius  the  son  of  Thrassens 
(cf.  3°).   See,  further,  under  Apollonius. 

H.  A.  White. 
HENI  ('^9  ;  4  nxn  [but  in  some  MSS,  the  render- 
ings of  'IS  and  11  being  interchanged,  i  Salnom  or 
r6  Satn6yiof] ;  A(].  Theod.  /umt ;  Vulg.  omits ;  Targ. 
p.mSm  t/ieir  object  of  fear  [i.e.  their  false  god] ; 
Syr.  combining  both  clauses,  kMj  fortunes). — In 
Is  6o"  the  name  of  a  divinity,  worshipped  by  the 
Israelites,  '  But  ye  .  .  .  that  prepare  a  table  for 
Uad  (Fortune),  and  that  fill  up  mingled  wine  unto 
Meni  (Destiny) ;  "  I  wUl  destine  ('n';?')  you  to  the 
aw  ord,'  etc.   The  root     means  in  Heb.  to  number. 


in  Arab,  to  assign,  apportion  (cf.  Heb.  >^ifikportion)i 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Mfinl  (properly, 
that  v)hich  is  apportioned  or  destined)  was  a  per- 
sonification of  destiny,  and  was  s  male  deity  oor- 
responding  to  ManAt,  one  of  the  'daughters  of 
Allah,'  a  great  stone  worshipped  by  the  old  heathen 
Arabians  (see  particolars  from  Ibn  Kalbi  and  others 
in  Wellh.  Bette  Arab.  Beid.  22-25  25-29]),  and 
mentioned  in  (oran  S3*°,  and  also  to  manima 
(plur.  mandya,  manA),  an  expression  for  fate 
(fates)  used  by  Arabic  poets,  mandt— or  rather 
(K5ld.  ZDMG,  1887,  p.  709)  its  plnral  Manatedt, 
'the  fates' — occurs  also  in  the  Nabateean  inscrip- 
tions of  Qigr,  at  about  the  period  of  the  Christian 
era,  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  gods  worshipped  by 
the  Nabatseans  (Euting,  Nab.  Insehr.  2>  3^  '  9*  2(]^ 
27>*  [=CXSf  n.  i.  197*,  I98«-*  etc ;  add  also  320  F. 
and  271  the  n.  pr.  nioiap] :  woo).  The  name  Jfeni 
itself  has  been  supposed  to  occur  in  the  pi.  n.  'xrag 
found  on  some  of  the  ooins  of  the  Achaemenidn 
(R5diger,  in  the  app.  to  Ges.  Thet.  j>.  97) ;  and  also 
in  the  inscription  on  an  altar  at  Vaison  in  Provence 
(Orelli  Henzen,  6862),  'Belus  Fortunn  rector, 
Menisqno  magister '  (where  Belus,  as  the  parallel 
Greek  inscription  shows,  is  the  Bel  of  Apamea  in 
Syria),  quoted  by  Mordtmann,  ZDMG  xxxix. 
(1886)  p.  44.*  As  Jewish  tradition  identified  Gad 
with  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  Arab,  astrolon 
called  Jupiter  the  greater  fortune,  and  Venna  m« 
lesser  fortune,  it  has  been  conjectured  ((3m.,  DeL, 
Cheyne)  that  Meni  denoted  Venus. 

S.  B.  Dbitbb. 
MEHHA  (Herrd,  Tisch.  Tieg.  WH :  Mal>d»  TI^ 
hence  AV  Menan). — ^An  ancestor  of  Jems,  Lk  8". 

MENUHIH  (nou!?).— In  Jg  20*  'Thc^  enclosed 
the  Benjamites  .  .  .  (<'->?'T)r'  ■iq'k?  menuhdh  hidri- 
Ichuhll) ' ;  A  V  '  trode  them  down  with  ease '  (AYm 
' from  Mennchah '),  BY  ' toode  them  downjBYm 
'  overtook  them ')  at  their  resting-place '  (RYm  '  at 
Menuhah ') ;  B  dri  Novd  irari  v6Sa ;  Ynlg.  nee 
erat  ulla  requies  morientium.  We  should  perhaps 
read  nsf),  Hanahath  (which  see),  or  better  n^vip 
<from  Nohah:  In  1  Ch  8*  Nohah  (which  see)  is  a 
clan  of  Benjamin.  Cf .  Moore,  'Judges '  in  Intemai. 
Grit.  Comm. ;  Kittel  in  SBOT ;  Budde.  Kurmr 
Hand-Comm.  turn  AT.  W.  H.  BsNHBTT. 

KEHUHOTH.— See  Manahethites. 

HEOHENIH,  OAK  OF  (RYm  'The  wagoMi  oak 
or  terebinth,'  AY  [wrongly]  Plaih  OF  M.,  AYm 
MPlain  of)  the  reniders  of  times'  [oL  Dt  IS*^; 
Heb.  fh^ ;  A  i/wit  ixt^Bviwimm,  B  'HX«r 

iuui»tiub> ;  Ynlg.  qua  resmeit  ouereum). — Only  in 
Jg  9",  where  Gaal  tells  zebnfthat  he  sees  traope 
approaching,  'and  one  company  eometh  by  tbe  war 
of  the  oak  of  Meonenim.'  MlTSnintm  is  maae.  pL 
participle  Fold  (possibly  m  denominative  from 
dndn,  '  cloud '),  wnioh  occurs  aa  a  common  noon, 
Dt  18>»-",  Mic  6"  («'•">,  AY  'diviners,'  'sooth- 
aayeiB,'  BY  'them  that  praotiae  aognnr,'  'sooth- 
sayers.' Other  forms  of  the  verb  ooonr  Lv  10**,  2  K 
21*,  2  Ch  33*,  Is  2*  67*,  Jer  27*.  ifrsnintm  were  a 
class  of  diviners,  whose  character  is  nncertain,  the 
connexion  with  'UnOn  being  perhaps  only  an  aooi- 
dental  resemblance  (see  SooTHSATBB). 

Sacred  trees  at  or  near  Shechem  are  mentioned : 
6n  12"  JE  '  Abram  passed  through  the  land  unto 
the  place  of  Shechem,  unto  the  oak  (f6v)  of  Moreh' 
(see  MOBEB) ;  Gn  36*  E,  Jacob  bunes  the  family 
images  under  the  oak  (rQ\s)  which  was  by  (d;) 
Shechem  ;  Jos  24"  £,  '  the  oak  (n^»)  that  was  in 

'  On  tlM  poadbto  oooarreiiM  at  tbe  nam*  la  AatnlsB,  M* 
John!  in  the  Sxp.  Tinu$,  June  UM,  p.  «2S  ({he  Enptbn-looUng 
proper  name  PxMmoni^  (od  An(.  pw  626  f.  (a  ana, '  lUaa  tbt 
gteat,'  wonhipped  In  the  dtar  o(  Aahnr,  III  B.  M,  ^  aarf 
Bommel.  ib.  Sept.  v-        (JToiiaiMU  alio  UinaaaX 
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the  Banctmiry  of  J','  under  which  Joshua  set  up  a 
Btone,  >.e.  a  tnoffibfidh ;  Jg  9"  the  oak  of  the  pillar 
(RVm  'garrison,'  sy;  f>v)  that  was  in  Sbecbem.' 
Instead  of  Xf^  read  n^K,  so  that  this  oak  is  the 
same  as  the  preceding.  Generally,  some  or  all  of 
these  five  references  may  be  to  the  same  tree ;  the 
use  of  different  terms  is  no  objection,  as  l^^t!  and 
rQV  are  used  loosely  for  trees  of  the  same  kind, 
and  nV^t  is  mistaken  pointing  for  ;  the  trees  in 
Un  33*,  Jg  9"  seem  to  stand  outside  Shechem ;  and 
if  so,  the  references  are  not  to  the  tree  'in 
Shechem'  in  the  other  passages.  But  (Moore, 
Intemat.  Crit.  Comm.,  aaloe.)  'there is  no  reason 
why  there  may  not  have  been  three,  or  a  half- 
dozen,  well-known  sacred  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
Shechem.'  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  exact 
position  of  the  Oak  of  the  Mi'dninim. 

W.  H.  Bknnktt. 

MEONOTHAI  ('n^j^p?  ;  B  TAayaBcl,  A  HwaM)-— 
Son  of  Othniel,  1  Ch  41*.   See  Gknbalogy,  IV.  48. 

MEPHAATH.— A  city  of  Reuben,  Jos  13>*  (mm : 
B  Mai0da0,  A  Mi;0(ia9) ;  assigned  to  the  Levites, 
Jos  21"  (nwVi  B  Ma^,  A  Hiur^),  1  Ch  0" 
(Heb. «,  nss'Q;  B  Ma^^Xa,  A  tttAB);  a  Moabite 
city  in  Jer  48"  (Kethtbh  nysto,  ^irt  nsn'c ;  LXX 
[31'']  B  Mu^t,  A  Mu^ff).  On  the  name  see 
D.  H.  Miiller,  ZDMG.  1878,  p.  879;  1883.  p.  362. 
Mephaath  is  noticed  with  Kedemoth  and  Jahaz, 
and  lay  apparently  to  the  south  of  Reuben.  In 
the  4th  cent.  A.D.  (Onomatt.  t.v.)  it  is  said  to  have 
been  the  station  of  a  Boman  garrison  near  the 
desert.  C.  B.  CoHDXB. 

MBPmBOSHBTH  (r^vvo,  B  Ut/uptfiSvet,  A  -at).— 
1.  A  son  of  Jonathan  (2  S  i*al. ).  Am  the  real  name 
}f  Ishbosheth  was  EsMmal  (man  of  Baal),  so  Mephi- 
bosheth  is  a  transformation  of  the  original  name 
Meri-Baal  or  Merib-Baal^yrhieb  has  been  variouslv 
rendered  '  Baal's  man,' '  Baal  contends,'  or  '  Baal  s 
warrior.'*  As  in  the  case  of  Ishbosheth,  it  is  the 
Chronicler  who  has  preserved  the  true  name  (1  Ch 
&*  [B  MtpiBiaX,  A  Mf^/SdoX]  and  9*>  [B  KaptipdaK, 
A  McYpt^doX]).  The  reason  why  Baal  was  thus 
transformed  into  Bosheth  has  Deen  abeady  ex- 
plained.   See  ISHBOSHKTH. 

Upon  David's  accession  to  the  throne,  it  would 
have  been  quite  in  accordance  with  Oriental  custom 
if  he  had  exterminated  the  family  of  Saul.  (Com- 
pare the  conduct  of  Athaliah  m  2  K  11').  His 
friendship  for  Jonathan  led  him,  however,  to  follow 
a  different  course.  With  lahbosheth  had  perished 
the  last  of  Saul's  sons  by  wives  of  the  first  rank, 
and  with  the  exception  of  Jonathan  none  of  them 
seem  to  have  left  any  issue,  although  we  read  in 
2  S  21'  of  sons  of  Saul  by  his  concubine  Rizpah, 
and  also  of  grandsons,  the  children  of  his  daughter 
Merab.  Once  David  was  firmly  established  upon 
the  throne,  he  ascertained  by  inquiry  of  Zwa^ 
who  had  been  the  steward  of  Saul,  tliat  a  son  of 
Jonathan  named  Merib-baal  (Mepbibosheth)  still 
survived  (2  S  9"-)-  This  son  of  his  most  intimate 
friend  could  all  the  more  safely  be  spared  by 
David,  as  his  bodily  condition  made  him  of  little 
account  in  a  warlike  age,  and  precluded  the 
possibility  of  his  proving  a  dangerous  rival.  From 
2S  4'  we  learn  that  in  the  hurried  flight  of  Saul's 
household,  when  tidings  came  of  the  defeat  at 
Gilboa,  M.,  who  was  then  five  years  old,  sustained 

*  8ea  0ra7,  Htb.  Prvptt  Soma,  p.  200,  n.  8,  aod  Kittal  (In 
SBOT)  on  1  Ch  8M,  who  both  hold  that  Ss9  (*  mu  or  hero 
ol  BulO  i>  the  origrliul  form,  Kittel  offering  w  u  elteniatlTe 
rendering  '  my  lordl*  Bui '  (ol.  CIS  L  111).  On  the  other  hud, 
Nestle  (£^«niuniw»,  p.  UOt.)edopts  the  lonn  Vb9  3*79.  The 
change  of  "19  Into  '(i;  (beaidee  that  <A  'nt  into  nj^a)  waa 
probablj  intended  (till  further  to  disguise  the  original  (aim  of 
Um  name,  n^Vlj^  bdng  probably  taken  to  mean  *  one  who 
(oattan  or  dispenea  ihama'  (Driver,  A«6.  Tm(  qfSam.  p.  196). 


such  injuries  through  a  &J1,  that  he  became  per 
manently  lame.  Since  his  uncle  Ishbosheth't 
death,  be  had  been  living  in  ooncealment  at 
Lo-debar  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  probably 
not  without  trepidation  that  he  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons to  court,  and,  in  answer  to  David's  promises 
of  protection  and  favour,  he  could  only  reply  Avith 
true  Oriental  self -depreciation, '  What  is  thy  servant 
that  thou  shonldest  look  upon  such  a  dead  dog  as 
I  am  ? '  (2  S  9*).  As  a  pledge  of  the  sincerity  ofhis 
promises,  the  king  restored  to  Jonathan's  son  all 
the  personal  estates  of  Saul,  Ziba  being  appointed 
to  administer  these  for  the  benefit  of  M.,  who  was 
himself  maintained  as  a  permanent  guest  at  the 
king's  table  (2  S  9").  'This  latter  arrangement 
commended  itself  from  the  point  of  view  ootii  of 
friendship  and  of  poliOT. 
The  next  mention  of  M.  is  during  the  troublous 

S)riod  when,  in  consequence  of  Absuom's  rebellion, 
avid  had  to  abandon  Jerusalem.  At  the  Mount 
of  Olives  the  king  was  met  by  Ziba,  who  brought 
a  couple  of  asses  laden  with  bread,  bnnohes  of 
raisins,  cakes  of  dried  fruit,  and  wine,  which  he 
offered  for  the  use  of  the  royal  household.  In 
answer  to  the  question,  'Where  is  thy  master T' 
Ziba  declared  that  M.  had  preferred  to  remain  in 
Jems,  in  the  ho]^  that  the  kingdom  of  Saul  would 
be  restored  to  him.  It  was  an  unlikely  story,  foi 
M.  had  surely  less  to  expect  from  Absalom  than 
from  David;  yet  it  served  its  pnrpose,  and  the 
crafty  Ziba  had  the  satisfaotion  of  hearing  David 
say,  '  Behold,  thine  is  all  that  pertaineth  to  M.' 
(2  S  16').  When  David  returned  to  Jerus.  after 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Absalom,  M.  came  to  con- 
gratulate him  ;  and  being  met  with  the  stem  ques- 
tion, '  Wherefore  wentest  thou  not  with  me,  M.  ?' 
proceeded  to  exculpate  himself  and  to  accuse  Ziba 
of  fraud.  David's  night,  he  alleged,  had  occasioned 
him  the  acntest  grie^  and  in  token  of  mourning  he 
had  not  trimmed  his  beard  nor  washed  his  feet  or 
his  clothes  from  the  time  the  king  left  his  capital 
tUl  he  retumed  to  it.  Nay,  he  bad  intended  to 
accompany  liia  benefactor,  but  Ziba  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  helplessness,  and,  instead  of 
saddling  an  ass  for  him  to  ride  after  David,  had 
gone  and  basely  calumniated  him  to  the  king. 
David's  answer  seems  a  strange  one,  'Why  speakest 
thou  any  more  of  thy  matters  T  I  say,  thou  and 
Ziba  divide  the  land.'  It  would  seem  as  if  he  only 
half  believed  M..  or  at  least  despaired  of  reaching 
the  trath.  ZilM  might  have  been  faithful  to 
David,  simply  because  he  felt  sure  of  being  on 
the  winning  side ;  but  at  all  events  he  had  been 
faithful,  and  the  king  felt  in  no  mood  to  reproach 
him.  The  easiest  way  was  to  compromise  the 
matter,  leaving  the  steward  and  the  master  each 
in  possession  of  half  the  profits  of  Saul's  estates. 
A  strange  way  of  doing  justice  from  a  European 
but  not  from  an  Oriental  point  of  view  I  M.,  who 
always  makes  a  favonraue  impression  upon  us, 
and  who  seems  to  have  inherited  the  warm  heart 
and  generous  disposition  of  his  father  Jonathan, 
repliM,  '  Yea,  let  him  take  all,  forasmuch  as  my 
lord  the  Idng  is  come  in  peace  unto  his  own  house ' 
(2819*). 

According  to  2  S  ft'*  Mepbibosheth  had  a  son 
named  Mica  {inyv),  from  whom  seems  to  have  sprung 
a  family  afterwanis  well  known  in  Ivael  (1  Ch  8" 
9"  [nyv,  Micah]). 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Rizpah  handed  over  by 
David  to  the  Gibeonites  for  execution  (2  S  21"). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

MERAB  (noi  1  S  14*  B  Ktp6B,  A  omiU ;  1  S 
18"- »  B  omits,  A  Mep<0).— The  dder  daughter  of 
Saul.  According  to  the  later  of  the  two  docu- 
ments in  1  S,  Saul  promised  his  daughter  to  the 
slayer  of  Goliath  (1  8  17").  This  promise,  how. 
ever,  was  afterwards  ignored,  and  Saul  is  repre 
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■ented  as  trrbig  to  bring  abont  David's  destraction 
hy  offering  him  Merab's  band  as  a  reward  for  his 
militarr  services  a^inst  the  Philistines  (1  S  18"). 
But,  thongh  David  successfully  carried  oat  the 
task  which  the  king  had  set  bim,  Sanl  failed  to 
kee^  his  promise,  and  Merab  became  the  wife  of 
Adnel  the  Meholathite.  In  the  earlier  document 
nothing  is  known  of  this  incident  in  connexion 
with  Merab,  but  only  of  the  affection  of  Michal, 
Saul's  second  daughter,  for  David.  In  2S  21' 
Michal  is  cleuly  a  mistake  for  Merab,  whose  five 
sons  were  delivered  by  David  into  the  hands  of 
the  Gibeonites,  by  whom  they  were  slain  and 
'  hanged  before  the  Lord.'  See,  farther,  art. 
Michal.  J.  F.  Stenninq. 

MERAI&H  (nm ;  B  Ma^cf,  A  Mooti/).— The  re- 

SMentative  of  the  priestly  house  of  Seraiah  in  the 
ys  of  Joiakim,  Neh  12'^ 

■ERilOTH  (ift-p).— 1.  Son  of  Ahitub  and  father 
of  Zadok,  1  Ch  9"  (B  Hapiuie,  A  Mapide),  Neh  11" 
(AB  MopttM).  2.  A  Levite,  or  a  I^vitic^  familT 
name,  1  Ch  6«-  [Heb.  O*"-]  *  [Heb.  Ezr  7».  In 
the  first  two  of  these  passages  B  has  Ma^t^X,  A 
Mopotiif  and  HtpaM,  in  the  third  B  has  HaxpiiS, 
A  Mapcuiie.  This  Meraioth  is  called  in  1  Es  8* 
Memeroth  and  in  2  Es  1'  Marimoth.  8.  A  priestly 
house  which  was  represented  by  Helkai  in  the  days 
of  Joiakim,  Neh  12'*  (B  K*  A  om. ;  K<»*  Mapui0)  = 
Meremoth  (whieb  see)  of  t.*. 

KEHARI  (TIP,  Mf/iap(()0  i.  ia  known  to  ns  only 
from  P  and  ttie  Chronioler.  According  to  these 
writers  he  wa«  the  third  of  the  three  sons  of  Levi 
lEz  61*.  Na  3>^  1  Ch  6>-"  23*),  and  accompanied 
Jacob  into  Egypt  (Gn  46").  He  had  two  sons, 
MahU  and  Moahi  (Ex  6»  Nu  3»,  1  Ch  6"- »). 
Nothing  farther  is  related  of  Merari  personally, 
bat  of  the  fortonea  of  his  descendants  we  have 
faller  particnlars.  Their  history  falls  into  three 
periods— (1)  the  wilderness  wanderins::,  itnd  the 
settlement  in  Canaan ;  (2)  the  monvchy ;  (3)  after 
the  Exile. 

(1)  At  the  time  of  the  census  taken  by  Moses  in 
the  wildemeae  of  Sinai  the  Merarites  were  divided 
into  two  families,  the  Mahlitee  and  the  Mnshites 
(NuS**).  The  whole  number  of  males  from  a  month 
old  was  0200  (3^),  and  between  90  and  60  years  of 
age  3200  (4"^).  Their  position  in  the  camp  was 
on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle  northward,  and  their 
ehief  at  this  time  was  Zuriel  the  son  of  Abihail 
(S**).  The  office  assigned  to  them  was  the  carry- 
ing of  the  leas  important  ^rte  of  the  tabernacle 
—boards,  pins,  cords,  etc  (3"- "  » 10»»).  In  this 
they  were  to  be  superintended  by  Ithamar  the 
son  of  Aaron  (4**),  and  four  waggons  and  eight 
oxen  were  given  to  them  for  transit  purposes  (7'). 
The  two  famUiea  of  Merarites  are  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  second  census  taken  by  Moses 
and  Eleazar  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  the  Jordan, 
when  the  whole  number  of  the  Levites  was  23,000 
(26"- ").  After  the  settlement  in  Pal.,  12  cities  out 
of  the  territories  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Zebulun 
were  assigned  to  them  (Joe  21'-       [P]  =  1  Ch 

(2)  In  the  reign  of  David,  as  narrated  by  the 
Chronicler,  we  nave  several  references  to  the 
Merarites.  The  Merarite  family  of  Jeduthun 
(= Ethan,  1  Ch  6^  15>'),  twether  with  the  Kohath- 
ite  family  of  Heman  ana  the  Gershonite  family 
of  Asaph,  were,  according  to  this  writer,  specially 
set  apart  to  administer  the  temple  music  (cf.  1  Ch 

ie<>-«  26*-';  and  see  Ethan,  Jeduthun). 
Consequently  at  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  into  Jems,  we  find  that, 
of  the  220  Merarites  who  are  said  to  have  been 
present  under  the  leadership  of  Aaaiah  (1  Ch  1£'), 


Ethan  and  certain  others  took  part  in  the  music 
(IS"'**).  Descendants  of  the  two  families  ol 
Mahli  and  Mushi  are  mentioned  as  '  lieads  of  th« 
fathers'  houses'  when  Dtvid  divided  the  Levites 
into  courses,  1  Ch  23»^,  and  in  1  Ch  26'»-'»  cerUin 
Merarites  are  specified  as  doorkeepers  (cf.  9'*'*'  23*). 
Portlier,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  Merarites  are 
mentioned  as  taking  part  in  the  ueansing  of  the 
temple  (2  Ch  29"-  "). 

(3)  For  the  period  after  the  Exile  we  have  a  few 
scattered  notices  of  members  of  the  family  of 
Merarites.  1  Ch  9  =  Neh  11  seems  to  contain  a 
list  of  those  who  were  known  to  be  dwelling  in 
Jniirpa  during  the  period  immediately  after  the 
return  from  captivity.  In  these  lists  occur  the 
names  of  '  Shemaiah  ...  of  the  sons  of  Merari ' 
(1  Ch  9"  =  Neh  11"),  and  '  Obadiah  or  Abda  ...  son 
of  Jeduthun'  (1  Ch  9»«=Neh  11").  Lastly,  when 
Ezra  went  up  to  Jerus.  in  B.C.  454  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  certain  Merarites  accompanied  him 
(Ezr8"-i»). 

The  Merarites  (tt?")  occur  Nu  26",  elsewhere 
called  '  the  sons  of  Merari,'  Ex  6>»,  Nu  3*  4»-»»  «'-« 
7»  10>',  1  Ch  6'»-  **•  "  9"  15«- "  23"  24"  26'», 
2  Ch  29",  Ezr  8»;  or  'the  children  of  Merari,' 
Jos  21'-         For  their  history  see  above. 

2.  The  father  of  Judith  (Jth  8>  16'). 

W.  C.  Allkx. 

MERATHAIM  (a:{rn)  is  given  as  a  proper  name 
by  both  AV  and  RV  in  Jer  60"  'Go  up  against 
the  land  of  Merathaim '  (AVm  '  or  of  the  rebels,' 
RVm '  t.e.  double  rebellion ').  The  term  is  an  enig- 
matical one,  possibly  suggested  (Del.  Parad.  182) 
by  Bab.  Marrdtim,  the  land  by  the  nar  Marr&tu, 
or  '  bitter  river'  (Persian  Gulf) =8.  Babylonia,  and 
adapted  so  as  to  recall  to  a  Heb.  ear  either  '  double 
rebellion '  (0:0^9)  or  '  double  bitterness '  (d:cpjp). 
The  LXX  (B)  riKpQs  Mp-nei  ir  aMp>  (27")  connects 
D:tn9  with  the  root  meaning  '  bitter.' 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

MBRCHAHDI8B,  MERCHANTMAII^The  word 
merchandise  (from  Old  Fr.  nutrehandise,  a  mer- 
chant's wares),  somewhat  archaic  now,  is  used  in 
AV  in  two  senses,  one  of  which  ia  quite  obsolete. 
1.  The  first  meaning  is  goods,  wares,  any  object 
of  commerce,  as  Rev  18"  'The  merchants  of  the 
earth  shall  weep  and  mourn  over  her ;  for  no  man 
buyeth  their  merchandise  any  more'  (rir  yiitor 
airur,  RVm  '  their  cargo '}.  Defoe,  Crusoe,  p.  635 
'  He  confeas'd,  he  said,  it  was  not  a  Place  for 
Merchants,  except  that  at  some  certain  Times 
they  had  a  kind  of  a  Fair  there,  when  the  merchants 
from  Japan  came  over  to  buy  the  Chinese  Mer- 
chandizes.' 2.  But  the  word  was  also  used  foi 
'  traffic '  in  goods,  and  even  for  '  gain '  from  such 
traffic  :  so  n  3'*'  The  merchandise  of  it  [wisdom] 
is  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the 
gain  thereof  than  fine  gold '  (i;^ip9  nyp  3te).  Cf. 
Shaks.  Mereh.  iff  Venice,  in.  L  134— 'Were  he 
out  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what  merchandise 
I  will.' 

MerchantmaJi  ia  in  AV  simply  '  merchant,'  Gn 
37",  1  K  10>*,  Mt  ISf.  Latimer,  Sermom,  p.  600, 
says,  'The  craftsman  or  merchantman  teaoheth 
his  prentice  to  lie,  and  to  utter  his  wares  with 
lying  and  forswearing.'  J.  Hastinos. 

MERCURT.— The  tr»  of  'Ba/i^t,  Ac  14",  for  which 
the  rendering  'Hermes'  oi  RVm  is  preferable. 
The  Romans  in  many  cases  transferrecT  the  attri- 
butes and  functions  of  the  Greek  deities  to  their 
own.  Thus  Mercury  (from  mcnc  =  merchandise), 
the  god  of  commerce  and  profit,  was  identified  with 
the  Greek  Hermes,  the  patron  of  good  luck.  One 
of  the  many  functions  of  the  latter  was  that  oi 
messenger  and  spokesman  of  the  gods.  Hence  the 
word  ipnriy€it  =  tM  interpreter  ('interpres  Divom,' 
Verg.  ^n.  iv.  366).   He  was  also  re^irded  as  th« 
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inventor  of  speech  and  the  god  of  eloquence.  When 
Paul  and  Barnabas  had  healed  the  criiiple  at 
Lystra,  the  inhabitants  in  their  gratitude  wished 
to  aacnfioe  to  them  as  gods,  and  they  called  the 
former  Hermes  becanse  he  took  the  lead  in  speak- 
ing. C.  H.  PSICHABD. 

MEHCT,  MERCIFUL.— These  words  have  some- 
what changed  in  meaning  since  1611.  As  the 
next  article  will  show,  they  do  not  in  AV  express 
pardon,  thejr  denote  compassion.  Thus  He  2'^ 
'Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be 
made  like  nnto  his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a 
merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  per- 
taining to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins 
of  the  people'  {ikeijiiar=fitiiul,  Vulg.  miserieors) ; 
Mt  5''  'Blessed  are  the  merciful,  tor  they  shall 
obtain  mercy '  (ol  Ani/ioro  .  .  .  Ani^iiv-orrot,  Vnlg. 
nUserieordet  .  .  .  miierieordiam  eonaequentnr) ; 
Lk  10"  '  which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou, 
was  neighbour  nnto  him  that  felle  among  the 
thieves?  And  he  said.  He  that  shewed  mercy  on 
him '  ('O  «-(Hi)(rat  ri  IXtvt  fiej'  a^roO) ;  Sir  29>  '  He 
that  is  mertufol  will  lend  onto  his  neighbonr' 
(i  wtUir  fXtos).   Cf.  Shake.  Othello,  V.  iL  8^ 

•NotdaMlt  notTrtqaltodeiidl 
I  that  tin  orael  tin  yet  meraful ; 
I  would  DOt  h«T«  Umc  linger  in  thj  pain.' 

Mireh.  tf  Venice,  nr.  L  6— 

■  UnaqMUa  ol  pify,  void  and  enqi^, 
rnm  uy  dnii  of  nwrqr.' 

my  li  tbe  (Mart  meuiiic  ot  tlw  woid.  whkdi,  it  ta  now 
■wonlly  ollowed,  oomai  from  Lrt.  nwroadam, '  poy,"  lewaid.' 
uUnr  Utin  mtmdem  meant  *  jdty ' ;  InFnDab  it  ezpnaeed 
tlio  'tliuki'  ot  one  who  raoelTee  reward  or  oouldemtlon ; 
into  Kngllih,  it  neme  to  IWTe  been  aMorlatwi  with 
and  to  bave  denoted  the  pay  or  penalty  due  tor 
rion,  as  *  to  be  in  grleToa*  meroie  ot  (he  idng '  (Statute 
of  Henry  TLX  <A  'to  be  in  haaud  of  a  great  pouUtle,'  aa 
lOnaliew  ezplaina.  Thento'dymeroy'latobeBoaapenalty, 
and,  that  bdnc  granted,  the  lanea  ot  pardon  and  of  the  giaoe 
tltatjiardoni  auccwelvely  developed.  Tbni '  pity.' found  in  the 
word  ae  It  came  tram  Low  Latin,  was  obeound  through  the 
ieeooletieo  with  'ameroe,'  and  reetored  by  the  natotal  nw  ot 
Cbeword. 

In  Ps  117*  119"*  199  is  translated  '  merciful  kind- 
ness.' The  translation  comes  from  Coverdale. 
RV  gives  'mercy'  in  the  first  passage,  ' loving- 
kindness  '  in  the  second ;  Amer.  B  V  prefers 
•  lovingkindnees '  in  both. 

'Tender  mercies'  is  a  frequent  tr.,  en>.  in  tbe 
Psalter,  of  onHp  '  bowels'  (as  the  seat  of  compas- 
sion), '  pity.'  This  tr.  is  from  the  Gen.  Bible,  and 
U  retained  in  RV.  In  Ph  !•  2>  KV  turns  '  bowels ' 
of  AY  into  '  tender  mercies'  (Gr.  <rr\iyxra,  which 
is  the  LXX  tr.  of  avtri  in  Pr  12»).   See  Bowels. 

The  form  merciAilnen  ooenrs  in  Sir  40i' '  Merci- 
fulness  endnreth  for  ever'  UKnuuvini,  RV  'alms- 
siving').  C&  Matt.  BiUe,  Notes  to  Dt  22  'This 
law  wyll  no  more  bat  that  in  dealyng  mercifallye 
with  Deaates  we  shoolde  leme  mercifulnesse  unto 


onre  neighboorea.' 


J.  Hastinos. 


HEBOTi^L  Old  Testamknt.— '  Mercy '  is  used 
in  AV  to  translate  the  following : — 1.  A«fe<2A, 
LXX  usually  fXcot  (see  below  on  NT),  Volg.  usually 
miierieordia ;  the  translation  '  mercy '  is  sometimes 
retained  1^  RV,  sometimes  replaced  bv  'loving- 
kindness';  also  AV  ' merciful-kindness'^  (Ps  117*), 
and  often  'loving-kindness.'  The  Hithpael  of  the 
cognate  verb  is  rendered  by  LXX  Saiu0ii<rg,  Vulg. 
minetus  eri$,  EV '  show  thyself  merciful ' ;  the  ad]. 
TM  hdftdh,  by  LXX  usually  tviot,  Vulg.  tanetut, 
EV  'saint,'  'holy  (one),'  'godly,'  and  BY  of  Ps 
14S"  'gradona.'  'There  are  no  English  words  to 
which  hefedh  and  hdttdh  are  exactlv  equiva- 
lent. Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  renders  hefedh  by  'good- 
ness,' '  kmdneas ' ;  and  KOftdh,  '  as  denoting  active 
pracrdie  of  lyj,'  by  'kind,'  'pious.'  G.  A.  Smith 
rendeii  i(0  by  'Mai  love,'  and  explains  that  it 


'  m^hns  always  not  merely  an  affection,  "  loving- 
kindness"  .  .  .  but  a  relation  loyally  observetl' 
^Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,  i.  243  n. ).  That  heseilh 
includes  these  two  qualities  of  kindly  affection  and 
of  loyalty  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  coupled 
with  ana  used  as  a  parallel  to  rahAmtm  (see  below), 
Ps  77"  103*,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  'imeth, '  fidelity,' 
Ps  25"  26*,  and  bMth,  '  covenant,'  Dt  7»,  on  the 
other.  Ife^edh  is  used  of  man  towards  man,  e.g. 
between  David  and  Jonathan  and  his  house,  1  S 
20'"- ;  of  Israel  towards  Jehovah,  Hoe  e*- ' ;  bnt 
chiefly  of  Jehovah  towards  His  people,  ffa^dh  is 
almost  alwavs — only  two  exceptions,  Jer  3",  Ps 
146",  of  Goo— used  of  men,  probably  as  exercisin;! 
ikefedh  (so  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. ).  Its  application  to  God 
IS  m  favour  of  this  view  rather  than  that  of  '  object 
of  God's  hesedh.'  Ifd^dk  became  specialized  in 
the  sense  of  pious  towards  God,  hence  the  versions. 

2.  o'pqi  rMfdmtm,  lit.  '  bowels,'  so  fig.  '  tender 
affection,' '  compassion ' ;  LXX  Aeot,  olKTiaiiol,  etc. ; 
Vulg.  miterieordia{<B),  miteratio,  etc. ;  also  trans- 
lated in  EV  'compassion.'  The  adi.  ettn  rafy^m 
is  rendered :  LXX  otKrlpftwr,  etc. ;  Vulg.  miterieors, 
etc  ;  EV  '  merciful,' '  full  of  compassion.'  Corre- 
sponding translations  are  given  of  the  Piel  of  the 
verb  Din.  These  are  used  of  man  towards  man, 
and  of  God  towards  man. 

8.  The  verb  jin  jinn,  '  to  show  favour,' '  do  kind- 
ness,' of  man  towards  man,  and  of  Grod  towards 
man,  and  the  adj.  mo  AanMbt,  onl^  of  God  towards 
man,  are  rendered  by  EV  '  be  merciful  or  gracious,' 
'show  mercy,'  'have  pity,'  'merciful';  LXX 
Ae^w,  olxTtlpa,  etc  ;  iye^iiur,  olxrlpiJim ;  by  Vulg. 
mitereor,  etc  ;  clement,  miterieors,  etc. 

1.  In  Gn  19"  'the  Lord  being  merciful  nnto 
him '  is  EV  tr"  of  rjv  mn'  n^i;^ .  Son  here  rendered 
'  be  merciful '  is  '  spare,'  '  have  compassion '  {Oxf. 
Heb.  Lex.);  LXX  usually  iXdu,  (itlSo^uu•,  Vulg. 
mitereor,  parco ;  elsewhere  in  EV  '  have  pity.'  It 
is  often  parallel  to  mn  '  pity,'  '  look  upon  with 
compassion,'  e.g.  Ezk  7^  '. 

5.  In  Dt  21'  32^  '  be  merciful '  is  the  translation 
of  n$f ,  here  =  '  clear,'  '  treat  as  forgiven,  and 
therefore  as  enjoying  full  favour.'  In  these  two 
passages  LXX  has  tXewt  yaiov  (cf.  below),  ixxa- 
Saptet,  'purge';  Vnlg.  propitiiu  etto,  erit;  RV 
'  forgive,  '  make  expiation.' 

II.  New  Testament.—'  Mercy,  merciful,  to  be 
merciful,  to  show  mercy,'  etc,  are  used  in  EV  to 
translate  the  following : — 1.  (Xtos,  iKeiiiun,  iXeiu, 
'to  be  pitiful,  compassionate.'  These  terms  are 
used  both  of  God  and  man,  and  are  not  applied 
with  any  special  frequency  to  God ;  so  that  m  NT 
Aeoi  is  a  divine  attribute,  but  no  special  emphasis 
is  laid  iipon  it.  Its  most  common  use  with  refer- 
enoe  to  God  is  in  the  salutation  x<lp">  Aeoi,  «{/n)i>q 
in  the  Pastoral  Episties  (1  Ti  1*,  2  Ti  1*,  Tit  1<) 
and  in  2  Jn* ;  cf.  Jiide*. 

2.  UKTifiuA,  aticrlpiiur, '  compassion,  -ate,'  not  com- 
mon, but  chiefly  applied  to  God,  Ro  12*,  2  Co  1', 
Lk  6»»,  Ja  6". 

3.  tXeut,  '  forgiving,'  He  8** ;  tXdo-ico/uuj  '  be  pro- 
pitiated, forgive ' ;  irCKeas,  '  not  forgiving '  ( A  V 
'  without  mercy '),  Ja  2". 

Thus  the  chief  OT  terms  which  AY,  and  in  a 
measure  RV,  translate  most  unsuitably  by '  mercy,' 
ascribe  to  Grod  the  following  attributes  :  (a)  tender 
compassion,  rahdmim,  etc,  for  man's  misery  and 
helplessnese ;  (i)  a  disposition  to  deal  kindly  and 
generously  with  man,  j^nan,  etc  ;  {c)  the  divint 
affection  and  fidelity  to  man,  on  which  man  maj 
confidentiy  rely,  as  he  would  on  the  loyalty  of  hu 
tribe  or  family,  (lefedh.  Though  these  terms  may 
include  the  ordinary  sense  of  '  mercy,'  the  '  sparing 
of  a  wrongdoer,'  and  the  context  sometimes  shows 
that  they  do  include  this  meaning,  the  terms 
themselves  do  not  suggest  it.  Hence  the  ose  of 
the  word  'mercy'  to  translate  them,  represents 
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God  in  the  OT  as  occupied  with  the  position  of 
man  as  a  criminal,  a  rebel,  and  an  enemy,  to  an 
extent  entirely  unwarranted  by  the  original.  Cf. 
Driver,  Semuyna  on  OT,  220  ft,  also  Par.  Psalt. 
443  f.,  447,  and  see  preceding  article. 

The  NT  use  of  the  corresponding  terms  is  neither 
frequent  nor  characteristic,  and  is  only  a  faint 
reflexion  of  OT  teaching.  The  great  ideas  repre- 
sented in  OT  by  rah/tmim,  hanan,  he^edh,  and  their 
cognates,  are  mostly  expressed  in  NT  by  other 
terms  than  <Xeos,  oUnpiiol,  etc.  One  might  almost 
say  that  he^edh  covers  the  whole  ground  of  xdMi, 
tXeos,  tlfrttrn  (but  see  Hort  on  1  P  l\  and  implies 
the  NT  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood. 

The  subject  of  'mercy,'  in  its  usual  sense  of 
'That  benevolence,  mildness,  or  tenderness  of 
heart  which  disposes  a  person  to  overlook  injuries 
or  to  treat  an  offender  better  than  he  deserves,'  is 
treated  under  ATONEMENT  and  FOROIVXNESS. 
The  qualities  dealt  with  here  are  those  which  moved 
God  to  provide  an  atonement,  bnt  they  describe 
God's  attitude  to  man,  as  man,  and  do  not,  except 
OT,  S,  of  themselves  call  attention  to  man's  sin. 

W.  H.  Bennett. 

MERCT-SEAT.— See  Tabernacle. 

HERED  (T^ :  B  n&faS,  A  MwpaS,  Luc.  'Ripat).— 
A  Judahite,  1  Ch  4".  See  BiTHlAH. 

MERES  (o-y}  Maret,  LXX  om. ).— One  of  the  seven 
princes  and  counsellors  of  Ahasuerus  (Est  V*) ;  cf. 
Admatha.  With  this  name  and  with  Marsena, 
Benfey  (see  Ges.  Thes.)  compares  Sansk.  m&r»ha, 
Zend.  meresh= '  writing.' 

HERIBAH  (njTij '  strife').— The  word  occurs  by 
itself  £x  17^  Ps  96*,  and  in  both  places  Massah 
(which  see)  is  also  mentioned.  Massah  is  rendered 
by  LXX  Ilttp€urn6s,  Vulg.  Tentatio,  in  both ;  Men- 
bah  of  Ex  IT'  by  LXX  AoiSipiiait,  but  omitted  in 
Vulg. ;  Meribah  of  Ps  05^  by  LXX  wapawtKpariu}, 
Vulg.  irritatione,  RV  '  as  at  MMibah  as  in  the  day 
of  Massah,'  AY  '  in  the  provocation  as  in  the  day 
of  temptation '  [these  are  the  only  two  places  where 
MawHfth  and  Meribah  occur.  Massah  occnis  with 
'waters  of  Meribah'  Dt  33',  and  by  itself  twice 
Dt  6"  9^.  The  expression  •  waters  of  Meribah ' 
is  more  common,  occurring  Nn  20"-  Dt  33*,  Ps 
8l7[H.b.8]  106".  Meribah  is  in  LXX  irrCKoylat  in 
all  these  places  except  Nu  20**,  which  has  XotSoplat ; 
Vulg.  has  Contradieiioni*  in  all ;  RV  has  in  uiese 
passages  uniformly  '  waters  of  Meribah,'  while  Av 
has  '  waters  of  strife '  in  Ps  106". 

A  fnller  expression  is  «hi)  roro  "p  in  Nn  27**,  Dt 
32»i.  LXX  and  Vulg.  render  as  in  Nu  20",  RV 
has  '  waters  of  Meribah  of  Kadesh,'  while  AV  has 
'  Meribah  in  Kadesh '  in  Nu  and  '  Meribah-kadesh ' 
in  Dt.  Besides  these  passages  in  which  reference 
is  made  by  name  to  the  waters  which  flowed  h-om 
the  rock  when  smitten  by  Moses,  many  others 
mention  the  providing  water  from  the  stony  rock 
without  detail  of  name  or  place,  e.g.  Dt  8".  Ps 
78"-»105"n4»,  l8  48». 

According  to  Nn  20»-'»  the  obUdren  of  Israel, 
finding  no  water  at  Kadesh,  in  the  desert  of  Zin, 
itrove  with  Moses  (both  in  v.»  and  v."  BV  has 
'strove,'  while  AV  by  putting  'chode'  in  v.*  ob- 
scures the  double  reference  to  ttrife  which  existe 
in  the  original).  The  LOBD  oommands  Moses, 
'  Take  the  rod  .  .  .  and  speak  ye  unto  the  rock 
before  their  eyes,  that  it  give  forth  its  water' ;  but 
Moses  struck  the  rock  with  his  rod,  and  water  came 
forth  abnndantiy.  Then  follows  the  sentence  of  pro- 
hibition t  '  ye  shall  not  bring  this  assembly  into  the 
land  whidh  1  have  given  them.'  The  carrying  out 
of  this  sentence  in  the  case  of  Aaron  is  related  in  Na 
20»«',  in  the  case  of  Moses  in  Nu  27>»-",  Dt  S2«(see 
ahove  for  the  words  employed  in  these  passages). 


Another  account  is  also  given  (Ez  17'*^)  of  watet 
flowing  from  the  rock  when  smitten  by  Moses. 
The  language  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Nu  20,  and 
in  points  ot  detail  there  is  a  marked  resemblance 
between  the  two  narratives.  In  this  account  stress 
is  laid  (v.')  on  'tempting'  {i.e.,  in  the  old  sense  of 
the  word,  proving)  as  well  as  '  striving,'  and  in  v.' 
two  names  are  given  to  the  place,  Massah  ( '  tempta- 
tion,' i.e.  proving)  because  the  children  of  Israel 
'  tempted  'the  Lord,  and  Meribah  ( '  chiding  orstrif  e ') 
because  of  the '  striving '  of  the  children  of  Israel  (in 
both  verses  AV  has '  chide '  for '  strive'  as  in  Nu  20^). 
Other  passages  referring  to  these  events  are  pven 
at  the  oeginning  of  this  article,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  Massah  by  itself  is  mentioned  twice, 
Massah  with  Meribah  twice,  and  in  Dt  33'  mention 
is  made  of  Massah  and  the  waters  of  Meribah 
in  connexion  with  Levi,  and  the  verse  apparently 
refers  to  an  incident  not  recorded  in  Ex  17  or  Nu  20. 

A  comparison  of  these  two  narratives  (those  in 
Ez  17  and  Nu  20).suggest8  many  difficult  questions. 
Knenen  was  not  prepared  with  an  answer,  and 
abstained  from  expressing  a  decisive  opinion  (Hexa- 
teueh,  §  6  n.  42,  p.  101,  Wicksteed's  translation). 
Comill  (in  ZATW,  1891,  p.  20  ff.)  discusses  these 
narratives  at  length,  and  submits  them  to  a 
searching  analysis,  arriving  at  results  which  are 
in  the  main  adopted  by  Bacon  (Triph  Tradition)  in 
his  notes  on  these  passages. 

There  appear  to  be  two  alternatives :  ([a)  the 
narratives  in  question  are  difi'erent  versions  of 
the  same  occurrence  which  has  been  assigned  to 
different  periods  in  the  joumeyings  of  the  children 
of  Israel ;  or  (i)  an  account  of  occurrences  at  a 
place  to  which  the  name  of  Massah  was  given 
^ainly  preserved  in  Ex  17'*'  and  there  ouled 
Rephiaim),  and  another  account  of  occurrences  at 
Meribah  (preserved  but  with  considerable  modifi- 
cations in  Nu  20*'",  and  these  connected  with 
Kadesh)  existed  at  one  time  as  independent  narra- 
tives ;  but  details  have  been  transferred  from  the 
one  account  to  the  other  in  the  process  of  compila- 
tion, perhaps  the  addition  of  Meribah  and  the  idea 
of  strife  to  the  narrative  of  Ex  17. 

From  Nu  ao  it  is  difficult  to  understand  olearly 
wherein  the  sin  of  Moses  and  Aaion  is  supposed  to 
have  consisted.  According  to  20"  27''  it  is  described 
as  rebeUina  a^punst  the  word  of  the  LORD.  The 
waters  of  Menbah  receive  their  name  because  the 
children  of  Israel  strove  with  the  LORD,  and  on 
this  occasion  the  words  asaifned  to  Moses  are 
'  Hear  now,  ye  rebel*.'  May  Moses  and  Aaion  on 
this  occasion  have  shown  themselvea  unworthy  of 
thwr  position  as  leaders,  and  in  some  way  joined 
in  the  strife!  Then  a  reason  for  their  neavy 
punishment  would  be  apparent,  while  reverence 
for  the  great  leader  may  sngp^est  a  further  reason 
why  the  narrative  appears  in  its  present  form. 

In  art.  Exodus,  Route  of  (S  iv.),  some  reasona 
have  been  given  for  ascribing  to  the  events  re- 
corded in  Nu  20>''>  an  earlier  date  than  that 
usually  given  to  them.  They  may  be  noted  here, 
as  (whatever  weight  they  may  have)  they  reduce 
the  interval  between  Massah  and  Meribah. 

A  note  on  Dt  83*  ihould  find  s  plan  bera.  Aooordliie  to  £V, 
■  Ha  diiiMd  f  ortli  Irom  Pamn,  ana  oama  fivm  the  tm  MotMond* 
VAo2y  ono  (m.  boUned).'  AV  baa 'with' for 'from,' «4iieh  ia 
not  defenaible.  Tba  tendeiing  in  Italica  anusea  auapidon. 
After  mention  of  Selr,  Pann,  we  mlgbt  expect  the  naaie  of  loma 


ilaoe ;  and  aa  the  words  whidi  follow  ('  At  bia  rigbt  band  waa  a 
aetjr  law  0  are  oartolnly  oorrapt.  It  Ii  pirobaUe  that  emendation 
la  needed  hare  alao.  A  alight  modinbaUon  of  the  text  would 


ive  'and  oame  to  MtribtuKJndtA,' an  emendation  whioh  has 
found  much  favour. 

The  manner  in  which  the  words  'strife'  and 
'  temptation '  and  the  corresponding  verbs  are  used 
in  the  passaees  already  quoted,  invites  comment. 
In  Ez  IT*,  Nn  20*  the  people  strove  with  Moses, 
bnt  in  Nu  20^*  they  strove  with  the  Lord,  in  Ez 
l?*-*  they 'tempt 'the  Lord.  BntinDtSS'anothet 
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view  of  the  relation  between  God  and  His  people 
is  represented :  '  whom  thou  didst  prove  at 
Massah,  and  with  whom  thon  didst  ttnve  at  the 
waters  of  Meribah.'  The  word  prove  is  the  same 
word  as  that  rendered  tempt,  and  occurs  in  Gn  22' 
('  Grod  did  tempt  [RV  prove]  Abraham').  The  same 
thought  is  found  in  Ex  IS''  ('  there  he  made  for 
them  a  statute  and  an  ordinance,  and  there  he 
proved  them ').  Whether  in  the  first  part  of  this 
passaee  there  is  any  connexion  between  mUhpaf 
and  Meribah  -  Kadesh  may  be  questioned  (out 
note  that  a  cause  in  judgment  is  3n,  and  Kadesh  is 
En-mishpat),  but  that  the  latter  clause  contains 
the  idea  underlying  Massah  is  clear. 

This  double  view  of  the  wilderness  history  is 
found  also  in  the  Psalms.  Ps  81'  has  '  /  tried  thee 
at  the  waters  of  Meribah,'  Ps  95*  has  'when  your 
father* proved  me,  tried  me' .  .  .  In  these  two  places 
the  Heo.  for  try  is  |n3.  The  above  ma^  serve  to 
illustrate  the  fulness  of  the  religions  teaching  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  Pentateuchal  narrative. 

Meriboth-kadeih. — 'The  waters  of  Meriboth- 
kadesh '  are  given  in  Ezk  47'*,  and  '  the  waters  of 
Meribath-kadesh '  in  48^,  as  a  southern  limit  to 
the  land.  The  difference  between  the  singular 
and  plural  in  the  two  passages  seems  strange,  nnd 
the  LXX  renderings  Mapi/uliB  KaSij/i  (47"),  Bap(/ui)9 
KaUit  (48"),  which  suggest  the  plnnJ  in  botii  verses, 
are  to  be  preferred.  Note  the  interchange  of  p 
and  /k  In  48»  QT  have  ila/K/uie.  AY  has  '  the 
waters  of  strife  in  Kadesh '  in  both  places. 

Here  is  a  clear  reference  to  the  events  reoorded 
in  the  Pentateuch,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
inference  may  be  drawn  that  a  place  bearing  the 
name  of  Menboth-kadesh  was  Imown  to  the  pro- 
phet or  his  contemporaries.      A.  T.  Chapman. 

MERIBBAAL.— See  Mbpbiboshbth. 

1IERIB0TH-KADESH.-See  Msbibah. 

MERODACH  (igi'i?).— A  Bab.-As8yr.  deity  men- 
tioned  as  a  separate  name  but  once  in  OT  ( Jer  60  [Gr. 
S7]*)iBMiuwSdx,KAQM««2<ix.  The  Bab.  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  name  was  Xar-v-ditk.  Its  signification 
is  still  uncertain,  though  its  Bab.  origin  is  strongly 
maintained  (cf .  Delitzsch,  Parodies,  228 ;  Jensen, 
Koamologie  der  Babylonier,  242  ff.).  On  the  side 
of  astronomy  M.  is  identified  with  Jupiter,  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  earlier  Bab.  history  ne  oooumes 
a  seat  on  the  same  platform  with  Ann,  Bel,  £a, 
Nerg&l,  etc.  Bnt  in  later  times  he  occupied  a 
position  of  pre-eminence,  particularly  as  the  patron 
deity  of  the  city  of  Babylon.  In  Jeremiah's  refer- 
ence he  seems  to  be  one  of  the  two  chief  gods  of 
Babylon.  In  his  inscriptionB,  Nebnoha^zzar 
speaks  of  Merodaoh  {Mar-duk)  as  '  the  great  lord,' 
'  the  exalted  governor,'  *  king  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,' '  the  supreme  god ' ;  Assnrbanipal  speaks 
of  him  as  'king  of  gods  ;  Nabonidus  (Cyl.)  calls 
him  '  Lord  of  the  gods ' ;  and  (Stele)  speaks  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  as  naving  wrooght  the  rain  of  the 
land  by  M.  's  wrath.  The  many  nints  in  later  Bab. 
literature  of  his  importance  show  that  he  was 
held  to  be  the  supreme  jgod,  the  source  of  power,  and 
of  all  the  blessings  which  showered  upon  mankind. 
At  the  fall  of  Babylon,  Merodach  receives  the  mo- 
fonndest  reverence  from  Cynu,  the  victor.  For 
his  relation  to  Nebo  see  the  art  NsBO.  Under 
the  name  Bdl  he  was  worshipped  among  the  Man- 
dseans.  His  name  forms  an  important  element  in 
many  late  proper  names  of  Babvlonia,  e.g.  Mero- 
dach-baladan  and  Evil-Merodacn,  as  well  as  in 
some  of  an  earlier  date,  e.g.  tfarduk-adin-oii  of 
17th  cent.  B.a  For  his  possible  connexion  with 
the  stoiy  of  Estiier  see  art.  Mordkoajl 

Lrbatou  (whBttoiMlji-fldmidw.  COT  IL  118  S.,  Amr.- 
tab.  KtWnielurif.  jf.  IW;  Hammel,  0Ma».  Jtafc-ilMyr.  p.  m. 


n.  1 ;  Tlele,  Bab.-Auirr.  OetehieliU,  p.  SSI  t ;  Stotto,  Koitno- 
logie,  p.  88 ;  Winokler,  Qaehiehtt  Bab.-Auyr.v.  84  f.;  Baadiaaln, 
PRE  u.  86S. ;  JeremJai,  Ait.,  art.  'Uarduk'  in  Rcwchci'i 
Av^vJiT.  Ltx.  i«r  Or.  u.  Btm.  Myth. ;  Jaitrow,  JUligUm  ^ 
Bab.  and  Anuria.  Ira  M.  PrICB. 

HERODACH-BALADAH  (pij^j  rvl^,  VLapiM.x 
BaXajdr),  Is  39^;  misspelt  (m  MT,  but  not  in 
LXX,  BA  having  HapuMx  [BaXaSiir])  Berodach-b. 
in  2  K  20".  —  In  Assyr.  the  name  is  written 
Marduk - bal - iddina,  and  means  'Merodach  has 
given  a  son.'  Merodach-baladan  was  the  heredi- 
tary prince  of  the  Kald&  or  Chaldteajis,  who 
inhabited  the  marshes  at  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphnttes.  The  inscriptions  call  him  the  son 
of  Yagma;  but  this  may  signify  that  Yagina 
was  a  more  remote  ancestor.  In  2  K  he  is 
made  the  son  of  Baladan :  this  would  be  the 
abbreviated  form  of  some  name,  the  first  ele- 
ment of  which  was  the  name  of  a  deity.  In  the 
troublons  period  which  followed  the  death  of 
Shalmaneser  ir.  before  Samaria,  B.C.  722,  If.  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Babylonia,  and  was  crowned  king 
at  Babylon  (B.C.  721).  After  a  few  years,  however, 
Sargon  of  Assyria  found  himself  sufficiently  strong 
to  think  of  reconquering  Babylonia,  which  had 
been  annexed  to  AsOTiia  by  Tiglath-pileser  m. 
M.  accordingly  looked  for  allies,  and  in  B.  o.  71 1  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  West,  where  the  vassal-princes 
were  disposed  to  throw  off  their  allefiiance  to  the 
Assyrian  king.  Judah  with  the  Phuistine  dties, 
and  Edom  and  Moab,  entered  into  the  alliance, 
and  Egypt  promised  help.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Hezekiah  boastfully  showed  the  Bab.  envoTS 
the  material  resources  which  he  could  bring  to  the 
alliance  (2  K  20^",  Is  39).*  Before  the  allies  were 
ready  to  move,  however,  the  army  of  Sargon  had 
descended  on  Palestine,  and  severelT  punished 
ALshdod,  which  had  been  the  centre  of  aisaffeotion. 
Jndah,  Edom,  and  Moab  thereupon  submitted, 
and  the  Assyr.  long  was  free  to  torn  to  Babylonia. 
M.  vainly  sought  aid  from  the  Elamites,  who  were 
defeatedoy  the  Assyrians  before  they  oonld  come 
to  his  help,  and  he  accordingly  fled  from  Babylon, 
which  was  entered  Sargon,  B.O.  709.  After 
being  proclaimed  king  there,  Sargon  puisned  M. 
to  Bit-Yakin,  the  capital  of  the  Ealdft  in  the 
marshes,  which  he  oaptnred  along  with  its  prince. 

M.  afterwards  recovered  his  freedom,  and  in 
B.a  702,  after  the  death  of  Sargon,  he  returned  to 
Babylon,  and  reigned  there  a  second  time  for 
about  six  months ;  thonfh  the  Annalistio  Tablet 
seems  to  imply  that  this  M.  was  not  identical  with 
the  KaldA  prince  (as  it  caUs  him  'an  Assyrian 
soldier').  At  anv  rate,  the  usurper  was  over- 
thrown by  Sennacherib  at  Klsh,  and  Bel-ibni  was 
made  king  of  Bal^lon  b^  the  Assyrians.  For 
some  time  M.  defended  himself  in  tne  marshes ; 
bnt  after  a  time,  growing  weary  of  the  stmggle, 
he  embarked  for  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Persian 
Gnlf ,  with  his  followers  and  gods,  and  settied  in 
the  Elamite  dty  of  Nagitn.  To  this  retreat,  in 
B.O.  696,  he  was  pnrsned  \ij  Sennacherib,  who 
stormed  the  Chaldcean  colony.  M.  himself  seems 
to  have  been  already  dead,  but  at  a  subsequent 
date  we  hear  of  his  son  Nebo-sum-iskun  iuMi»t.iiig 
Elamites  in  a  war  against  the  Assyrians. 

A.  H.  Saycb. 

MEROM,  THE  WATERS  OF  (tt\irO,  rd  Wvp 
Ma/Mxir  or  Htfifxir),  where  Joshua  overthrew  the 
confederation  of  the  northern  kings,  are  commonly 
identified  with  the  highest  of  the  uiree  lakes  in  the 
Jordan  VaUey,  now  oJled  B€^teiret  el'^uleh, '  the 

•8o  Mver,  Imriahf,  It,  it,  4»:  SUniwr,  ItataJi,  voL  L  n. 
18S;  Tide,  &it.-^Myr.  0«Mk.  (1888),  p.  Ut;  tt  oL  On  tbt 
other  btuid,  Bofandw,  KAT*p.  M4  lOOTU.  18],  pceten  to <UU 
the  visit  ot  Maradaah-bsladui'iaDToystiTMB.a;  nalioW.B. 
Smitti,  Fnph.  rfJir.  p.  818— at  a  tiaH,  howmr,  whw  be  vru 
not  Uiv  o(  Bslqrloiila. 
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little  lake  of  el-Hvieh.'  The  height  of  the  waters 
here  relatively  to  those  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the 
Dead  Sea  possibly  accounts  for  the  name  oVp  'p 
used  by  the  ancient  historian  (Job  1  !•■ ').  Several 
of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  chapter  have  been 
identified  with  tolerable  certainty,  e.g.  Hazor  and 
Achshaph ;  while  Mizpah,  from  the  position  as- 
signed to  it,  must  have  lain  immediately  to  the 
north  of  el-^uleh.  The  open  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  'Ain  el-Melldha  would  therefore  aSbrd  an 
excellent  rallying-gronnd  for  the  hosts  assembling 
for  one  supreme  effort  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
victorious  invaders. 

No  absolute  proof  of  thia  identification  can  be 
ottered,  and  certain  objections  have  been  raised, 
none  of  which,  however,  is  insuperable.  (1)  The 
word  mi  [oonstr.  of  maytm,  'waters']  is  nowhere 
else  applied  to  such  a  la^e  body  of  standing 
water;  in  such  cases  the  term  ydtn  ('sea')  is 
commonly  employed.  Too  much  may  easily  be 
made  of  this  objection,  which,  being  only  of  a 
negative  character,  must  give  way  to  more  positive 
considerations.  (2)  Josephns  places  the  camp  of 
the  kings  at  Beroth  in  Upper  Galilee,  and  makes 
no  mention  of  waters.  Here,  therefore,  we  are 
told  the  scene  of  the  battle  must  be  sought,  and 
not  in  the  Jordan  lowlands  (Socin's  note  in 
Schumacher's  JavlAn,  102).  Josephns  sa^s  (Ant. 
V.  L  18)  that  Beroth  was  '  not  far  from  Kadesh ' : 
this  fixes  the  locality,  Kadesh  lying  on  the  heights 
west  of  the  valley.  But  the  battle  was  not  neces- 
sarily fought  at  the  spot  where  the  camp  stood. 
Long  afterwards,  in  this  same  district,  Demetrius 
pitched  his  camp  at  Kadesh,  and  fought  Jonathan 
in  the  plain  below  (Jos.  Ant.  xm.  v.  7).  Why 
should  not  the  kings  have  followed  a  tdmilar 
course  ?  (3)  By  giving  battle  in  this  plain  the 
kings  would  luive  exposed  themselves  to  grave 
perU  in  the  event  of  defeat,  since  it  is  so  hemmed 
in  by  hills  and  marshes  as  to  make  e»>-tve  ez- 
tiemely  difficult ;  immense  natural  barrieiK  lying 
espedally  between  it  and  great  Zidon,  U'wards 
which  a  great  part  of  the  rooted  army  fied  (Jos 
11').  In  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  pointed  ont 
that  for  the  evolutions  of  the  chariots  on  which 
the  Canaanites  so  much  relied,  there  was  no 
ground  anywhere  near  so  suitable  as  the  com- 
paratively ea^  downs  south  of  'Ain  el'Mell&Aa. 
To  secure  this  advantage,  they  were  doubtless 
willing  to  take  some  nsk.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  the  Canaanites  were  at  home 
amid  the  intricacies  of  mountain  and  marsh,  of 
which  their  pursuers  were  largely  ignorant.  In 
their  flight  to  great  Zidon,  the  fugitives  would 
probably  follow  the  course  of  the  ordinaxy  route 
from  BaniAs  to  the  sea,  and  familiarity  with  these 
wild  uplands  would  greatly  facilitate  their  efibrte 
to  escape. 

Baheiret  el-^uleh  is  a  pear-shaped  basin,  pointing 
southward,  and  having  a  distinct  bulge  to  the 
north-west.  It  lies  7  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  from  10  ft.  to  16  ft.  in 
depth.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  3  miles,  and 
its  length  from  the  edge  of  the  marshes  to  the 
exit  of  the  Jordan  is  3i  to  4  miles.  Measnrements 
vary  somewhat  with  the  amount  of  rainfall  and 
the  condition  of  the  muddy  banks.  "The  N.  limit 
is  especially  ill  defined,  as  the  waters  of  the  upper 
Jordan,  forcing  their  way  in  dififerent  channels 
through  the  swamp,  are  constantly  changing  the 
line.  Owing  to  tae  formation  at  the  southern 
end,  the  lake  might  be  drained  or  uilaiged  with 
almost  equal  ease.  ProbaUy  it  was  once  mnoh 
larger  than  it  is  now  (SGML  p.  481,  note).  To 
the  means  taken  for  this  extension,  possibly 
Mutpaddasi  (A.D.  98S)  refers  in  the  following 
sentence:  'In  order  to  form  the  lake  they  have 
built  a  wonderful  embankment  of  masoniy  along 


the  river,  confining  its  waters  to  its  bed '  iLe 
Strange,  Pal.  under  the  Moslems,  68).  The 
floor  of  the  valley  northward  is  one  vast  morass, 
varying  in  breadth  from  2  to  3  miles.  From  the 
chief  source  of  the  Jordan  at  Tell  el-^ddi  to 
the  lake,  a  distance  of  11  miles,  there  is  a  fall 
of  498  ft.  Towards  the  lower  end  the  marshes 
are  covered  with  papyrus-reeds  (Arab,  babtr), 
and  ttirough  them  in  dark  sluggish  lanes  the 
waters  from  the  north  make  their  way  into  the 
lake.  The  whole  place  is  literally  alive  with 
wild  fowl,  ranging  m  size  from  the  pelican  to 
the  tiny  but  gay  -  plnmaged  kingfisher ;  and 
the  water  is  plentifully  stocked  with  firii  (see 
Jordan).  All  the  waters  from  the  S.W.  of 
Hermon,  and  as  far  north  as  Sasbeiyeh,  from  Merj 
A'yUn,  and  from  the  western  slopes  south  of  the 
LU&ny,  are  carried  down  into  et-Huleh.  A  few 
miles  above  the  lake  on  the  west  side  of  the 
valley  there  is  a  oopious  spring,  'Ain  d-Baldfa. 
Almost  due  west  is  the  tanm  larger  'Ain  el- 
MeUAha,  which  turns  a  miU  and  sends  a  broad 
stream  across  the  plain.  Possibly  misled  by  this 
name,  Burckhardt  gave  currency  to  the  state«nent 
that  the  S.W.  shore  of  the  lake  was  covered  by  a 
saline  (Arab.  mcM&hah)  ismet  {Travels,  316).  There 
is  no  trace  of  salt  here  or  elsewhere  in  the  valley. 

The  uplands  of  Naphtali  drop  almost  precipi- 
tously on  the  west  edge  of  the  plain.  On  tne  east 
the  mountains  descend  from  a  {^eater  height,  but 
much  more  gradually,  approaching  almost  to  the 
water's  edge.  From  the  lake  northward  the  land 
is  called  Ard  elStUeh;  southward  it  is  known  as 
Ard  elKhai(. 

The  Waters  of  Merom  appear  no  more  in  history 
under  that  name ;  but  of  the  lake  and  the  distriot 
under  different  appellations  we  have  frequent 
notices.  It  figures  as  the  lake  of  Semeohonitis 
in  Jos.  Ant.  v.  1  (cf.  Jg  4*).  Here,  in  the 
■plain  of  Haaor,'  or  'Asor,  Jonathan  defeated 
Demetrius  (Ant.  xm.  7 ;  1  Mac  11*').  When 
Zenodoms  died,  Caesar  bestowed  his  oonntry,  lying 
between  Trachon  and  GalUee,  niMm  Herod.  It  con- 
tained Ulatha  and  Paneas,  ana  tiie  oonntry  ronnd 
about  (Ant.  XT.  z.  Z;  BJl.  xz.  4).  OiU$a  here 
is  evidently  equivalent  to  ffuleh,  and  to  wiViin  md< 
of  the  Talmud  (Neubaner,  Giof.  du  Talmnd,  24, 
27  ff. ;  HGHL  48I>,  note),  and  it  is  applied  in  accord- 
ance with  subsequent  usage  to  the  district  as  well 
as  the  lake.  Josephns  gives  a  brief  description  of 
the  place  in  BJ  m.  z.  7,  IV.  i.  1.  Seleuoia,  which 
he  mentions,  is  SelUktyeh,  about  9  miles  S.E.  of  the 
lake,  while  Daphne  corresponds  with  Difneh,  near 
TeU  el-J^ddi.  The  Arab  geographers  speak  of  the 
lake  now  as  Ba^airah  f[aaas  and  anon  as  Ba^irak 
BAniyas,  from  its  prozimity  to  each  of  these  strong- 
holds ;  bat  the  name  el-Huleh  constantly  assert* 
itself  as  applying  to  both  lake  and  dislaiot  (Le 
Strange,  Fal.  under  the  Moslems,  62,  68,  3^  eta  )I 
To  the  district  also  BohA  ed-Dtn  refers  (Ltfe  if 
Saladtn,  PEFtt.,  p.  156). 

The  highway  from  the  south  and  from  the  west 
by  way  of  Saled  keeps  close  to  the  hills  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  plain,  to  escape  the  marshes. 
It  crosses  Qie  Tale  in  the  north  past  Tell  el-]f64i 
to  Bcmids,  and  thence  to  Damaaons. 

The  land  is  occupied  to-day  by  the  GhawArineh 
Arabs,  'the  dwellers  in  the  Ohdr.'  The  herds  of 
buffaloes  that  find  congenial  haunts  in  the  marshes 
are  their  chief  care.  They  also  till  the  soil,  which 
still  justifies  its  ancient  reputation  for  fertility 
(Mukaddasi,  A.D.  886 ;  YakAt,  A.D.  1225).  Their 
other  ocoapationa  are  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
making  mats,  eta,  of  tiie  reeds  from  the  marshes. 
Of  thsM  also  many  of  their  fragile  houses  are  built, 
The  women,  however,  do  the  most  of  this  work. 

Lmumm.— Stuley,  APSWS.;  TiMaiMii,  Lamd  mmtBuh 
IL  IMS. :  Smith,  BQEL  Ol ;  Hnhninsnhsr.  The  JmsUm,  V»i 
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Maogngor,  Ji<i6  Sou  o*  the  Jordan;  Quy  Le  Stnini;e,  Pal. 
undtr  Su  MoOem;  St,  84,  89,  62,  63,  456;  Robinaon,  BKP  0. 
43S,  Ui  S9Z-S9S ;  SWP  Mem.  L  206,  Uap  Sheet  iv.  ;  Bubl, 
UAPllS,ia4  (doubt!  tbe  Identillotion  with  O-HuUk) ;  DiUm. 
OB  Jo.  11».  Wi  EWINa. 

KERONOTHITB.— 1.  Jehdeiah  'the  Merono- 
thite'  (•nl'95)  was  over  the  asses  of  king  David, 
I  Ch  27"  (B  i  iK  UtpaSiir,  A  —Mapaeiir).  2.  Jadon 
'the  Meronothite'  assirted  in  repairing  tbe  wall 
of  Jenisalem,  Neb  3*.  No  place  of  the  name  of 
Meronotk  is  mentioned  in  OT,  but  from  the  context 
of  Neh  V  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Uibeon  and  Mizpah. 

HEBOZ  {tn> ;  B  Hi)p<if,  A  Moj-ii/),  Lac.  Ha/xip ; 
Vnlg.  Merox)  u  nowhere  mentioned  in  Scriptare 
except  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  ( Jg  S''),  whose  curse, 
like  that  of  the  Saviour  on  Chorazin,  has  alone  pre- 
served it  from  oblivion.  The  bitterness  of  the  curse 
against  Meroz  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  some 
special  aggravation  of  its  offence.  Of  Reuben,  Dan, 
and  Asher,  who  also  played  an  i^oble  part,  the  Ian- 

Siage  of  the  song,  although  satirical,  is  restrained, 
at  with  what  impetuous  fury  it  bursts  forth — 

'Cms  yo  Ueroz,  said  the  aosel  o(  the  Lord, 
Cune  ye  bitterly  the  inhabituita  theieot ; 
Becaiue  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord, 
To  tbe  help  of  the  Lord  egaiiut  the  mighty.' 

This  may  have  been  because  of  their  nearness  to 
the  field  of  battle,  while  the  others  were  far  away. 
If  the  surrounding  country  were  in  a  fever  of 
excitement  because  of  the  presence  of  the  hostile 
forces,  and  the  grave  issues  depending  on  tbe 
coming  conflict,  the  appeal  to  their  patriotism  was 
strengthened  unspeakaDly.  If,  withm  sound  of  tbe 
strife  when  their  heroic  kinsmen  of  Zebulun  and 
Naphtali  dosed  in  deadlv  struggle  with  the 
opprassor,  the  men  of  Meroz  ucolked,  sullen 
and  craven,  behind  their  walls,  we  can  under- 
stand why  the  hot  heart  of  the  prophetess 
overflowed  upon  them  in  a  flood  of  corrosive 
rhetoric. 

There  is  but  one  site  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
any  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  name  to  which 
these  conditions  could  ^Pplj.  This  is  el-Murussus, 
about  6  miles  N.W.  of  Beiidn,  and  9  miles  E. 
of  Jezreel,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  vale  which 
runs  down  from  Esdraelon  to  the  Jordan,  between 
Little  Hermon  and  GUboa.  Built  entirely  of  mud, 
the  modem  village  stands  on  rising  ground,  in  the 
midst  of  plough  land.  For  water  it  is  dependent 
on  the  stream  mIow,  in  Wady  Yebla. 

Another  suggestion  (Moore,  Judges,  pp.  13S, 
163)  is  that  Meroz  was  a  hamlet  in  the  line  of 
Sisera's  flight,  'whose  Israelitish  inhabitants 
suffered  him  to  escape,'  thus  proving  traitors  to 
their  countrv's  cause,  and  earning  Uie  fierce  re- 
proaches of  Deborah.  Sisera  fled  '  to  the  tent  of 
Jael  the  wife  of  Heber  tbe  Kenite'  (Jg4"),  who 
had  pitched  bis  tent  by  the  terebinth  of  Betsa'anim 
hy  Kedesh.  Identifymg  Kedesh  with  the  ruined 
Radish  W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Betsa'anim 
with  Khirhet  BessHm  (Ck>nder,  Tent-Work  in  Pal. 
09 ;  Smith.  HGHL^  390),  the  direct  road  from  the 
battlefield  would  have  been  round  the  base  of 
Tabor,  and  wsmm  the  head  of  Wady  eth-SherrAr, 
But  as  this  way  was  probably  barred  by  the  Israel' 
ites,  whose  army  descended  from  Tabor,  Sisera 
would  most  likely  rush  down  the  valley  of  Jezreel, 
skirting  the  southern  terraces  of  Little  Hermon. 
In  his  endeavours  to  elude  pursuit  he  may  eac^y 
have  approached  el-Murussus  before  turning  north- 
ward. This  site,  therefore,  meets  the  requirements 
of  either  case ;  and  Moore  is  not  justified  in  sajring 
that  all  proposed  identifications  'may  safely  be 
dismissed' (</*M^««,  p.  162). 

IdmiTVU.— Oa«riD,  OaHUe,  L  127 ;  Smith,  EQBIA  pp.  SSS, 
M ;  Ooodar,  TmH-Wark  in  Pal.  pp.  S8,  S0 ;  Bobiuon,  BRP  U. 


SS6 ;  SWP  Mm.  iL  86  ;  Moore,  Judges,  pp.  US,  10 :  Render- 
eon,  Palestim,  p.  107 ;  Douglas,  Judges,  p.  88. 

W.  EWING. 

MERRAH  CSAeapir,  Syr.  rrva.  Vet.  Lat  b 
Myrrhae).—Fo\axA  only  in  Bar  3*  '  the  merchant* 
of  Merran  and  Teman.'  Grotius  identified  it  with 
•"niTri  »  town  of  Sidonia,  Jos  ;  H&vemick,  with 
Moarrah,  a  Syrian  city  j  Fritzsche,  with  the  sterile 
Arabian  desert  Mahrah  ;  and  Keil,  with  Marane, 
a  city  placed  by  Pliny  near  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
countrr  of  the  ^ibieans.  It  is  decidedly  preferable 
with  luieucker  and  Ball  to  suppose  that  there  has 
been  a  misreading  of  i  for  n  in  the  Semitic  original 
from  which  our  Greek  text  was  taken,  and  that 
we  should  read  '  the  merchants  of  Medan  (or 
Midian)  and  Teman.'  The  doubled  p  is  no  obstacle 
to  this,  since  we  have  ^appi  for  rrjp.  In  favour  ol 
it  we  may  cite  Gn  37",  where  Midianites  are  called 
'  merchants,'  and  Hab  3*-',  where  Teman  and  Midian 
are  named  in  connexion.         J.  T.  Mabshall. 

HBSALOTH  (HevnXM,  Ma«raX<60),  1  Mac  9*.— 
Probably  representing  n^Vp; '  steps '  or  '  ascents '  (?j, 
referring  to  the  plateau  near  Arbela,  W.  of  the 
Sea  of  (klilee.  C.  B.  Conder. 

MESHJi.— 1.  (M^*c)  Son  of  Shaharaim,  a  Benja- 
minite,  whom  his  wife  Hodesh  bare  in  the  land  of 
Moab  (1  Ch  8«).  LXX  reads,  A  M<«rd,  B  Mwd ; 
Vulg.  Mosa.  The  two  latter  readings  seem  to 
have  been  based  on  an  original  K^to.  2.  (pr'9) 
Firstborn  of  Caleb  (1  Ch  2").  He  became  the 
father  of  Ziph,  possibly  the  founder  of  tbe  Ziphites. 
LXX  reads  Mapta-d,  and  the  Vulg.  Mesa  ;  Kittel 
(in  Haupt's  Or)  follows  the  LXX,  reading  n^-j;, 
which  he  thinks  is  to  be  expected  from  the  context. 

3.  Mesha  M&wd),  alcing  of  Moab,  who  was 
a  sheep-master,  and  was  tributary  to  Ahab,  king 
of  Israel.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter  and  the 
accession  of  his  son  Ahaziah,  Mesha  rebelled  and 
refused  to  pay  his  annual  tax  of  'an  hundred 
thousand  lambs  and  an  hnndred  thousand  rams 
loith  the  wool'  (2  K  3^*).  The  people  of  Mesha 
had  fallen  before  the  arms  of  David  (2  S  8*),  and  in 
all  probability  remained  subjects  of  Solomon  till 
the  division  of  the  kingdom.  The  infection  of  re- 
bellion at  that  period  probably  seized  the  Moabites, 
and  they,  in  common  with  other  extra-Israelitish 
subjects  of  the  united  kingdom,  struck  for  in- 
dependence and  secured  it.  The  tenor  of  the 
record  on  the  Moabite  Stone  (wh.  see)  favonis  this 
supposition.  It  also  informs  us  that  the  subjection 
of  Moab,  which  Mesha  threw  off,  was  due  to  the 
prowess  and  power  of  Omri,  the  founder  of  the 
4th  Dynasty  of  Israel.  After  forty  years  of  yoke- 
bearing,  Mesha's  god,  Chemosh,  delivered  him  from 
Israel,  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Omri's  son. 
This  appears  to  imply  that  the  secession  (2  K  1') 
occurred,  not  at  the  death  of  Ahab,  but  in  t  he  middle 
of  hb  reign  (see  'Moabite  Stone'  in  art.  Moab). 
At  any  rate  tliis  rebellion  cut  off  valuable  revenues 
from  Israel's  exchequer,  and  Jehoram,  Ahab's  son, 
who  came  to  the  throne  after  the  two  years'  reign 
of  his  brother  Ahaziah  (1  K  22<»,  2  K  1"),  aspired 
to  re-conquer  the  rebels.  With  Jehoshaphat  of 
Judah  and  his  army,  and  the  Edomites  of  Mt. 
Seir,  Jehoiam  and  Israel  marched  against  the 
secedera.  Upon  the  counsel  of  the  prophet  Elisha, 
the  encamped  armies  dug  trenches  to  catch  the 
water  necessaiy  to  slake  thirst.  Led  on  by  an 
illusion  (2  K  S^*^),  the  Moabite  army  recklessly 
ruriied  into  the  enemies'  camp,  only  to  be  routed., 
cut  to  pieces,  trodden  down,  and  d.i8mayed.  The 
few  escaped  ones  entered  Kir-hareseth,  and  the 
combined  armies  destroyed  the  land  with  stones, 
stopped  cisterns  and  fountains,  felled  the  forests, 
ana  Deleaguered  the  fortress.  With  700  warriors 
the  king  of  Moab  attempted  to  break  through 
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the  ranks  of  the  besiegers.  But  utterly  failing  in 
this  be  -went  to  the  top  of  the  -wall,  and,  in  ruU 
view  of  the  armies  of  Judah,  Israel,  and  Edom,  he 
propitiated  the  wrath  of  Cbemosh  by  offering  np 
as  a  bumt-offerinz  his  firstborn,  the  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne.  Thereupon  the  three  armies  with- 
drew, leaving  Mesha  master  of  the  situation,  though 
routed,  and  his  land  greatly  damaged  (2  K  3^^). 

4.  Mesha  (ktp)  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
limit-points  of  the  territoiy  ascribed  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Joktan  in  6n  l(r*.  'And  their  dwelling 
was  from  as  thou  goest  toward  Sejihar,  the 
mountain  of  the  East.'  It  is  plain  that  it  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  Arabian  peninsula.  The  earlier 
views  are  amply  presented  by  Gesenins  {Thesaurus, 
p.  823),  who  concludes  1^  finaing  the  location  at  the 
E.  boundary  of  Xesene,  not  far  from  the  month  of 
the  Tigris  river.  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Arrian,  and 
others  mention  a  seaport  MoScra  or  Movfa,  a 
celebrated  place  in  classic  times,  which  is  now  in 
ruins.  Pullen,  in  his  surveys  in  the  Admiral^ 
chart  of  the  Red  Sea,  cites,  at  13°  40'  N.  l«t.,  43° 
20'  E.  long.,  a  mountain  called  Jebel  Mouaa. 
Delitzsch  {Paradies,  p.  242  f.)  identifies  tci^  with 
the  Bab-'Assyr.  term  Mai,  which  is  the  name 
attached  to  the  district  of  the  Syrian-Arabian 
desert  touching  the  Lower  Euphrates  on  the  S.W. 
(LXX  reads,  A  Mo<r<n;e,  E  Mewturff-^).  The  terri- 
tory of  the  Joktanites  is  fairly  well  determined, 
from  the  language  and  monuments  of  S.  Arabia,  to 
be  in  the  S.W.  portion  of  that  peninsula,  extending 
from  modern  Yemen  on  the  W.  to  Qa^ramaut  on 
the  E.  The  latest  and  perhaps  the  most  authori- 
tative statements  on  the  location  of  this  hard-to- 
find  locality  are  made  by  that  successful  explorer  of 
Arabia,  EduardGlaser.  InvoLiLof  his  recent  work 
(Skizze  der  Gachiehte  und  Oeographie  AraHent, 
Berlin,  1890,  pp.  336  ff.,  420  f.,  437)  we  find  his 
results  presented.  In  W.  Central  Arabia  he  found 
a  Maeiya  near  Jebel  Somar,  which  he  idenUfies 
with  the  biblical  Massa.  He  even  goes  further 
and  asserts  (p.  420)  that  the  biblical  Mash, 
(Gn  10^),  Mesha  mfr>  (Gn  10*>),  and  Massa  oUfi)  (Gn 
25")  are  found  in  one  and  the  same  territory,  the 
difference  in  spelling  being  due  merelv  to  the 
different  sources  or  times  from  which  the  names 
reach  us.  Sephar  he  locates  only  in  the  S.  part  of 
Arabia,  hence  he  looks  for  Mesha  at  the  other 
limit  (Gn  10*>)  in  the  north.  The  most  northern 
Joktanide  group  {Ophtr,  HavMah,  Jdbab,  Utat, 
and  DildaK)  is  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  obliquely 
from  the  northern  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf  across 
Arabia  to  Medina.  Such  a  line  would  touch  the 
territory  of  DjeM  Samar  (p.  437),  and  in  particular 
the  district  of  MassA.  Thus,  in  a  word,  Glaser 
concludes  that  Jebel  Samar  and  its  Westland, 
already  identified  with  Mas,  and  inclusive  of 
MassA,  also  encloses  within  it  the  biblical  Mesha 
of  Gn  10*>.  ISA  M.  Prick. 

HESHiCH  LXX  and  Theod.  M(e)ur(ix; 

Vulg.  ilfwacA).— The  name  Mishael,  by  which  one 
of  Daniel's  three  companions,  of  the  children  of 
Judah,  was  originally  called,  was  changed  by  the 
prince  of  the  eunuchs  into  Mtshach  (Dn  1^  and 
eh.  3).  Such  changes  of  name  were  not  uncom- 
mon :  they  marked  the  fact  that  a  new  state  of 
life  had  now  begun.  In  the  present  instance  there 
Ib  no  idea  of  dishonour  or  humiliation. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  put  forward  with 
respect  to  the  origin  of  the  word.  Fuerst  dragged 
in  the  Sansk.  mishak='9,  ram,'  and  afterwards 
the  name  of  the  sun-god  of  the  Chaldteans.  Ges. 
wius  favourably  inclined  towards  the  Pers.  mis 
«A>(A  =  ' friend  of  the  king.'  Another  suggestion 
connected  it  with  the  Accadian  mas,  a  protecting 
genius,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  aemi-gods, 
and  is  described  in  the  old  magical  books  as  having 


his  abode  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  pro 
tecting  aU  who  seek  refuge  with  him.  Frd. 
Delitzsch's  proposal  to  consider  it  identical  with 
Mi-sha-Aku  is  rightly  rejected  by  Schrader  (COT 
ii.  126),  who  points  out  that  the  correct  form  would 
have  been  Mannu-ki-Aku.  The  fact  is  that  no 
name  such  as  this  has  been  found  in  the  inscrip- 
tions; and  when  we  look  at  the  word  itself,  it  gives 
us  the  impression  that  it  was  formed  partly  by 
imitation  of  the  first  part  of  Mishael,  and  partly 
out  of  the  companion  name  Shadrach. 

J.  Tatlob. 

HESHECH  (!|^,  Sam.  itno,  Hmr^x)-— Son  of 
Japheth,  Gn  10*= 1  Ch  1».  "This  nation  is  regularly 
mentioned  in  company  with  Tubal  (Ps  120' is  the 
onlv  exception),  and  in  the  two  names  the  Moschi 
and  Tibareni  'are  scarody  to  be  mistaken' 
(Lagarde,  Ges.  Abh.  254).  The  vocalization  of  the 
LXX  agrees  with  that  ot  the  Asavrian  inscriptioDS, 
in  which  a  country  called  Muski  or  Mushxi  is  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  passages  in  those  in- 
scriptions which  treat  of  the  inhabitants  of  tha* 
country  are  collected  by  Frd.  Delitzsch  {Wo  lag 
das  Paradies  t  p.  250),  and  these,  with  the  other 
notices  of  them  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers,  are 
discnased  by  Lenormant  {Les  Or^nes  de  VHistoire, 
u.  iL  pp.  181-249).  An  individoal  named  Meshak 
is  known  only  to  Moses  of  Khorene  (Venice,  1865, 
p.  32),  acoordmg  to  whom  such  a  person  was  left  by 
Aram  as  governor  of  the  region  called  Armenia  I., 
who  bnilt  there  a  city  called  by  his  own  name, 
but  mispronounced  Afathak  hy  the  people  of  the 
oonntry.  The  first  mention  of  the  nation  is  in  an 
inscription  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (e.  1100  B.C. ;  WAl 
i.  pi.  9,  60ff.,  translated  by  Lotz,  Die  Intehrtften 
Tifflath-pilesers,  p.  16,  and  Winckler,  KIB  L  p.  19), 
where  it  is  stated  that  in  the  first  year  ot  that 
monarch's  reign  20,000  Moschians  with  their  five 
kings,  after  having  occupied  the  lands  of  Alzi  and 
Puraknzza  for  60  yean,  came  down  and  took 
possession  of  Knmmukhn.  The  last  place  has 
(teen  identified  with  Commagene ;  and  Alri  with 
Aniitene,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  18)  as  a 
district  between  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  Tiglath-pileser  went  out  to  meet 
them,  traversed  a  region  called  Kashuyara,  and 
defeated  them  with  ^reat  slaughter.  They  are 
next  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of  kingAsshnr- 
nadr-abal  {WAI  i  18;  translated  in  KIB  i.  65) 
about  220  yean  later,  who  jtrofesses  to  have  re- 
ceived tribute  of  the  Moschi  and  Commagenians, 
consisting  of  '  bowls  of  brass,  sheep,  and  wine,'  in 
which  the  first  item  agrees  onrionsly  with  the 
'vessels  of  brass'  which,  according  to  Ezk  27", 
were  supplied  by  '  Tubal  and  Meshech '  to  Tyre. 
Their  power  had  become  formidable  by  the  time  of 
Sargon  (B.a  7SS-705),  in  whose  annals  the  Mosohian 
king  Mita  plays  an  important  part  (Winckler,  Die 
KeUsehrtftexte  Sargons,  pp.  xxiv-xxxix) ;  from  715 
this  king  appean  as  a  formidable  enemy  of  Assyria, 
who  makes  common  cause  with  Rusa  of  Urartu, 
seizes  cities  in  Cilicia,  and  otherwise  supports 
Sargon's  enemies.  The  fortresses  of  Usi,  Usilu, 
and  Uargin  are  built  in  712  to  protect  the  new 
province  of  Kammanu  against  him  {U>.  p.  3.3,  1. 
192).  Not  till  709  is  Mita  forced  to  make  peace 
with  the  Assyrian  king,  owing  to  an  invasion  of 
his  territory  by  one  of  the  latter's  lieutenants 
{ib.  p.  128,  11.  151-163).  The  Moschi  do  not, 
however,  appear  in  the  lists  of  tributaries  of  the 
later  Assyrian  kings,  though  in  Persian  times  the^ 
figure  in  the  19th  Satrapy  of  Darius  (Herod,  iii 
94).  In  ohs.  37  and  38  Ezekiel  mentions  them 
among  the  allies  of  Gog,  king  of  Magog,  but  in 
32M.  reckons  them  among  the  great  departed. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Israelites  knew 
of  their  fame  only  at  second-hand,  and  henca 
Ezekiel  would  not  be  dear  as  to  whether  the 
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nation  still  existed  or  not  It  is  not,  however, 
known  at  whose  hands  they  lost  their  independ- 
ence. 

Their  ge(^praphical  position  probably  raried 
somewhat  with  the  yicissitudes  of  their  fortune, 
but  can  be  generally  fixed  by  the  historical  refer- 
ences in  the  inscriptions,  where  it  is  approached 
through  Kummul^,  and  has  for  its  neighbours 
TubaTto  the  south  and  Kammanu  to  the  west,  and 
where  it  is  reduced  by  the  governor  of  ^ni  (Cilioia). 
In  Grteco- Roman  times  the  nation  that  bore  their 
name  is  represented  as  much  farther  north,  be- 
tween the  Cyrus  and  the  Phads  (cf.  Strabo,  xL  2. 
|§  14,  16);  Hecataens  placed  them  next  to  the 
Matieni  (Steph.  Byz.  «.«.)•  Too  little  is  known  of 
their  language  and  customs  to  make  it  possible  to 
locate  them  ethnogiaphically. 

D.  S.  BfABOOUOUTH. 

HESHELEmAH  (n:o^t>  and  un?^).  —  The 
eponym  of  a  family  of  Korahite  doorkeepers,  1  Ch 
9^  (B  MuraXa^il,  A  iloaoWifi),  26>  (B  fflixroXaiiX, 
A  Moa-oXXd/i),  *  (B  Mo<raXi|d,  A  HiurcXXa/ud),  ■  (B 
HoroiiaitM,  A  H(ffo\Xc/u(i)=8heluniah  of  2^', 
SbaUiim  of  9»-  »•  *>.  and  Keihollam  of  Neh  12^. 

HE8HEZ1BBL  (^Vfii'i?).— 1.  One  of  those  who 
assisted  to  repair  the  wall,  Neh  3*  (B  om. ;  K  Mour- 
tStpni,  A  HcurefctTiX).  2.  One  of  those  who  sealed 
the  covenant,  Neh  10"  (B  VLtcaitpiiK).  3.  The 
father  of  Pethahiah,  who  was  at  the  king's  hand 
in  all  matters  concerning  the  people,  Neh  11**  (B 
Ba<n}^i,  tt**  *  Ba<niiVi/}cii\).  It  is  quite  probable  that 
all  three  references  are  to  tiie  same  individual  or 
family. 

HESHILLBinTH  (n^W>i?)— A  priest,  I  Ch  9" 
(B  MoureX^,  A  UontAaiuiO),  called  in  Neh  11>* 
Meihlllemoth  (wh.  see). 

MESHILLBHOTH  (iteW?).— 1.  An  Ephraimite, 
S  Ch  28>*  (MmroXoMiitf).  2.  A  priest,  Neh  11>*  (AB 
om. ;  K<^»  MturoXo^tf),  called  in  1  Ch  KeshUle- 
mith  (wh.  see). 

HESHUIiIi&H  (0^  perh.  <  the  devoted  one,'  cog- 
nate vrith  Arab.  Muslvm,  d.  Del.  and  G.  A.  Smith  on 
Is  42**,  LXX  Mo0'oXXii|i,  Moo'oXdo/uit,  Kevov^dit,  etc. ). — 
A  common  OT  pr.  name.  1. 2. 8.  Three  Benjamites 
(I  Ch  8"  V->).  4.  A  Gadite  (1  Ch  6»).  8.  The 
grandfather  of  Shaphan  the  scribe  (2  K  22*).  6. 
The  father  of  Hilkiah  the  priest  (1  Ch  9").  7. 
Another  priest  of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding 
(1  Ch  9").  8.  A  Kohathite,  one  of  the  superintend- 
ents appointed  by  Josiah  to  direct  the  repairs  on 
the  temple  (2  Ch  34").  9.  A  son  of  Zerubbabel 
(ICh  3>>).  10.  One  of  the  'chief  men'  whose 
services  were  enlisted  by  Ezra  to  procure  Levites 
to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem  (£zr  8").  11.  A 
Levite  wno  opposed  Ezra's  proceedings  in  con- 
nexion with  the  foreign  marriages  (Ezr  lO^*).  12. 
One  of  those  who  nad  married  foreign  wives 
(Ezr  10").  18.  Son  of  Berechiah,  one  of  tnose  who 
helped  to  repair  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh  3*- '°). 
His  daughter  was  married  to  Tobiah  (6").  14. 
Son  of  Besodeiah.  Ue  helped  to  repair  the  old 
gate  (Neh  3*).  IS.  One  of  the  company  that  stood 
at  Ezra's  left  hand  during  the  reading  of  the  law 
(Neh  8').  16.  17.  A  priest  and  a  chief  of  the 
people  who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh  lO'-**).  18. 
One  of  the  princes  of  Jndah  who  marched  in  pro- 
cession at  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh  12").  19.  20.  21.  Two  heads  of  priestiy 
houses  and  a  porter  in  the  time  of  the  hign  priest 
Joiakim  (Neh  12'>- >••»). 

MESHUIiIiEMETH  (npW^,  Lno.  and  B  Mc<roX. 
Xd/i,  A  KavaaXafulS,  Vulg.  MeuaUmeth,  Jer.  de 
inUirpr.  Meualmn). — Wife  of  long  Mamuseh  and 


mother  of  Amon  (2  K  21'*).  Her  father's  name 
(Hamz)  and  her  birthplace  (Jotbah)  are  both 
given.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  all  the  queen* 
mothers  who  follow,  but  of  none  who  precede, 
Meshullemeth.  If  the  formula  '  daughter  of  X 
from  (the  locality)  Z '  is  due  to  a  preference  of  the 
compiler,  it  may  be  an  indication  of  the  farthest 
point  of  time  to  which  he  was  independent  of  his 
main  source,  in  virtue  of  oral  tradition,  etc.  But 
the  change  of  style  may  have  occurred  in  the  main 
source  itsialf.  'Tne  name  is  a  feminine  form  of  the 
frequent  masculine  Meshullam  (cf.  LXX  B  and 
Luc).  It  is  a  passive  in  MT,  but  Jerome  (Lag. 
Onom.  Sac.*  p.  77)  gives  the  active  meaning  reddens 
as  an  alternative  to  the  passive  reddita  (cf.  the 
spellings  of  LXX  A  and  Vulg.). 

W.  B.  Stktbnson. 
HE  SOPOT  AMU.— See  Aram. 

HESS. — A  mess  is  a  viand,  a  dish,  properly  a 
dish  of  food  tent  to  the  table.  It  comes  from  Old 
Fr.  met  (of  which  the  mod.  form  met*  is  due,  says 
Skeat,  to  a  wish  to  show  the  connexion  with 
mettre),  which  is  formed  from  Lat.  missum  '  sent.' 
Cf .  More,  Richard  III.  p.  46,  '  My  Lord  yon  have 
very  good  strawberries  at  your  gardayne  in  Hoi- 
beme,  I  require  you  let  us  have  a  messe  of  them.' 
Shaks.  uses  the  word  often,  thus  Lear,  L  i.  110 — 
*  Ha  that  nuke*  bi«  seneiation  mMMS 
To  gotge  hi*  appetite.' 

Fuller,  Holy  State,  p.  283,  says,  'How  often  did 
reverend  Whitgift  (knowing  he  had  the  farre  better 
cheere}  send  a  messe  of  meat  from  his  own  table  to 
the  Mmisters  of  Geneva  ? ' 

The  word  maa'tth  (from  nCn  to  '  lift  up ')  is 
translated  'mess'  in  Gn  43*<»o,  2S  11^  Mess 
occurs  also  in  Sir  30"  '  Delicates  poure<l  upon  a 
mouth  shut  up  are  as  messes  of  meat  set  upon  a 
grave '  (Gr.  di/Mra  [from  TlBri/u  to  place]  ppufuiTar). 
And  RV  introduces  the  word  into  He  12^'  '  Esau, 
who  for  one  mess  of  meat  sold  his  own  birthright' 
{irrl  P/xifftut  /uSLi,  lit.  'for  one  eating,'  i.e.  one 
meal :  '  mease  of  meat '  is  the  tr.  of  the  Great 
(X!ranmer'B^  Bible ;  it  is  echoed  by  Shaks.  in  Merry 
Wives,  m.  1.  63 — '  I  had  as  lief  yon  would  tell  me 
of  a  mess  of  porridge.'  The  tr.  of  the  Bhem.  NT 
is  'a  dish  of  meate';  the  AV  'morsel  of  meat' 
comes  from  the  Bishops'  Bible).      J.  Hastikos. 

MESSBHGBR.— The  Heb.  word  i|k^  nuWalc 
means  a  messenger,  and  is  so  translated  alx>ut  100 
times  in  AV.  u  is  used  of  messengers  both  public 
and  private,  both  Satanic  and  Divine.  But  so 
freqnentiy  does  the  word  designate  a  messenger 
from  God  that  it  assumes  the  special  meaning  of 
'  angel.'  In  LXX  it  is  nearly  always  translated  by 
iyyeXot  (exceptions  are,  e.g.,  Nu  21"  22»,  Dt  2",  all 
in  plu.  rp4apeit ;  Jos  6*  «i  KaTavKOTtArarrtt ;  1  S 
ZS*'  ratSes) :  but  this  word  iyytXot  is  rendered 
•messenger'  in  AV  in  Mt  11",  Mk  V,  Lk  7»^« 
0",  2  Co  12^,  Ja  2",  where  it  is  evident  that  human 
messengers  are  spoken  of ;  in  2  Co  12*  St.  Paul 
calls  his  thorn  in  tne  flesh  '  a  messenger  of  Satan  to 
buffet  me'  {S.yye\ot  varan,  tra  lu  KoXo^ifjj).  It  is 
rarely  doubtful  whether  the  meaning  ia  '  messenger' 
in  the  original  sense,  or  '  ansel '  in  the  derived  or 
restricted  sense.  Only  once  does  RV  chan|;e  '  mes- 
senger' into  'angel,'  Job  33'''*,  and  Ox/.  Heb.  Lex. 
says  that  there  the  '  angel '  of  RV  is  too  specific ; 
the  reference  is  to  '  a  messenger  from  God  acting  as 
an  interpreter  and  declaring  what  is  right'  (KVm 
has '  messenger ').  Only  once  *  is  a  propliet  d  i  rectly 
called  a  messenger  of  God  (nv)^,  iyieXos),  Haggsi 
(1"),  but  the  name  Malachi  (wh.  see)  is  '  my 
messenger,' and  Malachi  uses  the  title  not  only  of 
himself,  of  the  priest  as  God's  messenger  carrying 

•  Unlea  Nn  SOU  tefen  to  Uomi,  which  ii  not  pnUble ;  R> 
keeps  AVtr.  'uffaL' 
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Ilia  law  of  the  Lord  to  the  people  (2'),  of  the 
Kurerunner  of  the  Messiah  (3>),  but  even  of  the 
Messiah  Himself  (3',  AV  and  RV  'messenger,' 
HVm  '  angel ').   See  art.  Anoel. 

Other  words  tr*  'messenger'  are  self-evident, 
but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  NT  dirAoToXoi 
'  apostle,'  lit.  'one  sent  out,'  is  twice  rendered 
'  messenger,'  2  Co  8",  Ph  2»,   See  Apostle. 

J.  Hastings. 

MESSIiH.- 

Introductioa. 
/     L  Jewlab  UemUnlc  belief. 
/  1.  Outlines  of  its  hiatoiy. 

j  (a)  'Mewlanio'  expectation*  |Mor  to  or  in- 

I  dependent  of  ttie  notioo  of  •  unique 

I  penonal  Deliverer. 

'  (M  Hope*  attached  to  the  Hooee  of  David. 

I  Ml  Ean^r  Evidence  of  Expectation  of  Meeelah. 

I  (a)  Jewiah  beUefeaa  reflected  in  the  Oospel*. 

f«)  Evidenoe  of  Apocalyptic  literature. 
t>  DiKUMioo  of  ipecUl  points. 
\  (a)  The  Meeelah  as  Prophet. 

(6)  Tbe  SuSering  Ueeriah. 
(0)  Hie  'Son  ^  Man'— Dn  T— Mciriah'*  pr«- 
ezistence. 
■,  The  Ohristian  transfoimatlon. 

Jesus  the  true  Prophet— the  Servant  of  Jehovah— 
sniferinc  ud  death  the  way  to  triumph— the  kingly 
olllce  of  Jesus— His  heavenly  priesthood— His  re- 
lationship to  God. 
The  argument  from  propha«j  still  valid. 
Uteiatu>«. 

In  apptoaohing  this  subject,  it  seems  important 
to  distmguish  between  the  hiitorical  and  the 
theological  points  of  view  from  which  it  may  be 
regarded,  uid  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  both. 
There  is  a  danger  that  a  sense,  derived  from  Chris- 
tian fitith,  of  the  purpose  and  the  fulfilment  of 
the  hope  of  the  Messiah  may  somewhat  interfere 
with  the  accuracy  of  onr  view  of  the  course  of  its 
history.  The  Messianic  expectation  was  formed 
under  the  influence  of  the  fnndamental  beliefs  and 
the  national  experiences  of  the  Israelite  people, 
interpreted  first  oy  the  propheta  and  subsequently 
by  more  ordinary  religious  reflexion  and  specula- 
tidar.  In  a  historical  study  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  attribute  greater  distinctness  or  scope  to 
the  expectation  at  any  epoch  than  had  then  been 
attained.  The  actnal  genesis  and  ocoinexion  of 
ideas  must,  so  far  as  possible,  be  observed ;  and 
elements  of  the  final  conception,  which  existed 
first  aa  separate  thoughts  and  did  not  affect  the 
process  of  development  during  its  earlier  stages, 
must  be  treated  as  separate  tiU  the  time  when 
they  were  in  reality  combined  with  the  main 
body  of  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
endeavour  to  appreciate  the  true  lessons  of  the 
history,  to  understand  aright  the  meaning  of  the 
facts,  considerations  are  in  place  and  are  necessary, 
which  are,  properly  speaking,  theological — such, 
namely,  as  furnish  the  ground  for,  or  are  connected 
with,  our  belief  in  the  Moral  Gkivemment  of  the 
world  and  the  Divine  plan  for  man's  Redemption, 
and  determine  our  estunate  both  of  the  Christian 
Faith  and  of  the  OT  dispensation,  and  of  their 
relation  to  one  another. 

It  will  be  out  aim  in  this  art.  (L)  to  trace  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  Messianic  beliefs  of  the 
Jews,  and  then  more  briefly  (ii.)  to  mark  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  change  which  these 
beliefs  underwent  in  the  Christian  Church,  and 
Its  results  as  to  the  interpretation  of  OT  prophecy. 

i.  Jewish  Messianic  Beuef.— 1.  Outbnet  of 
its  hiitor]f.—{a)  We  shall  be  mainly  concerned  with 
the  expectation  of  a  oersonal  deliverer.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  place  tiiis  in  a  right  light,  if  we  do 
not  view  it  in  connexion  with  the  belief,  as  a  whole, 
which  the  Jews  had  in  the  future  blessings  assured 
to  them.  From  the  conviction  that  they  were  the 
chosen  people  of  Jehovah,  and  that  He  would  be 
faithful  to  His  covenant  made  with  them,  there 
MOM  in  times  of  common  distress  and  of  exile  the 


confidence  taught  by  the  prophets,  and  which 
sustained  the  most  pious  and  best  part  of  the 
nation,  that  their  national  life,  after  it  had  been 

Surified  by  the  punishment  of  sinners  and  the 
iscipline  of  the  godly,  would  be  restored,  that 
they  would  obtain  complete  victory  over  their 
enemies,  and  that  God  would  bestow  upon  them 
such  glory  and  peace  and  well-being  as  would 
surpa!<s  aU  that  had  been  reali2ed  in  the  happiest 
preceding  times,  and  would  satisfy  perfectly  all 
the  longings  of  their  hearts.  These  hopes  existed 
before  the  expectation  of  a  unique  person  who 
was  to  come — the  Messiah — had  been  formed. 
This  is  exemplified  by  the  Book  of  Zei>haniah,  the 
whole  of  which  is  occupied  with  a  vision  of  the 
(preat  day  of  the  Lord's  vengeance  on  the  sinners 
m  Israel  and  destruction  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  and  the  subsequent  happiness  of  Zion, 
while  yet  tbe  figure  of  Messiah  does  not  appear 
at  alL  Again,  there  were  periods  in  whicn,  or 
portions  of  the  Jewish  world  where,  the  expMta- 
tion  of  a  coming  King  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
abeyance,  though  the  more  comprehensive  hope  for 
Israel  and  Zion  was  still  vigorous.  This  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  Apocrypha  and  the  writings  of 
Philo.  Nevertheless,  these  different  forms  of 
expectation  had  their  roots  in  beliefs  which  were 
closely  connected.  This  whole  body  of  expectation 
may  therefore  not  unfitly  be,  as  it  often  is,  called 
'Messianic.'  The  importance  of  those  originally 
simple  anticipations,  to  which  we  have  referred, 
will  further  appear  when  it  is  observed  that  out 
of  them,  and  out  of  the  imagery  in  which  they 
were  expressed,  ^rwr  in  time  the  elaborate  and 
mysterious  doctrines  concerning  the  millennium, 
the  final  judgment,  the  world  to  come,  and  other 
last  things  (cf.  Eschatology  in  vol.  i. ). 

(ft)  We  come  now  more  definitely  to  the  history 
of  the  idea  of  the  Messiah.  Gk>d  had  not  only 
made  a  special  covenant  with  Israel,  but  with  David 
and  his  descendants  as  its  royal  house  (2  S  T"", 
Ps  89'*-'').  To  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon, 
especially,  after-generations  looked  back  as  fur> 
niehing  a  pledge  for  the  future.  It  is  the  renewed 
gloiy  of  the  house  of  David,  and  the  reunion  of 
all  the  tribes  under  it,  that  Amos,  for  instance 
(9^"-),  and  Hosea  (3*)  foretell,  not  the  coming  of  the 
Mesinah.  Again,  it  is  on  the  restoration  of  a  suc- 
cession of  kings,  not  on  one  pre-eminent  king,  of 
David's  line,  that  Jeremiah  dwells  (17»  22<  33*  "). 
In  some  prophecioi,  however  (Is  71«-M9«-'  n,  Mio 
4.  6),  attention  is  concentrated  upon  a  single 
descendant  of  David ;  and  the  language  used 
respecting  him,  taken  by  itself,  would  seem  dearly 
to  imply  the  conception  of  the  Messiah,  strictly 
so  called.  Any  remaining  doubt  whether  it  did  su 
IS  suggested  by  the  absence  of  confirmatory  lan- 
guage, and  even  the  contrary  representations,  in 
other  nearly  contemporary,  or  later,  prophets. 
Unquestionably,  however,  the  image  of  the  king 
who,  in  accordance  with  God's  covenant  with 
David,  stood  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  Jehovah 
('I  will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  be  my  son'), 
who  reigned  by  His  appointment,  in  Hia  name, 
and  by  His  power,  who  would  do  all  God's  will, 
whose  rule  should  be  one  of  absolute  righteousness, 
who  would  compel  all  men  to  honour  the  God  of 
Israel  and  bestow  on  His  people  perfect  peace  and 
happiness  for  ever,  contained  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  the  idea  of  the  Messiah,  as  that  name 
came  to  be  commonly  understood  among  Jews. 
At  most  it  was  only  necessary  besides  that  the 
conception  should  be  firmly  apprehended,  that  it 
should  be  fixed  in  language,  and  become  clearly 
Irecognizable. 

^\c)  We  proceed  to  examine  the  early  evjdence  ol 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  as  a  unique  per- 
sonality, and  in  particular  of  the  use  of  the  titla 
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'the  Messiah'  ('the  Christ')  aa  the  distinctire 
name  for  sach  a  one. 

In  order  to  nnderstand  the  significance  of  the 
Application  of  the  name  Messiah  in  the  special 
manner  which  has  hecome  so  familiar,  we  must 
glance  at  the  use  of  the  word  in  OT.  The  cere- 
mony of  anointing  was  used  in  making  priests  and 
propliets,  as  well  as  kings,  and  tj'tiv  (LXX  xpurrii), 
*  anointed,'  is  a  few  times  applied  to  the  first  of 
these  as  an  adjective  (Lv  4*- "  6^,  2  Mac  I").  But 
as  a  substantive,  'uie  Lord's  anointed,'  'Mine 
anointed,'  'Thine  anointed,'  it  ia  used  only  of 
kings.  A  possible  exception  to  this  ia  the  use  of 
the  plural  to  designate  the  Jewish  people  as  a 
whole  (?),  at  Ps  106"  (1  Ch  16»),  Hab  3^,  although 
even  in  these  passages  the  reference  may  be 
to  the  king.  It  is  employed  of  the  king,  in 
contrast  with  the  priest,  even  at  1  S  V.  The 
title  is  repeatedly  given  to  Saul  (1  S  12^  etc) ;  bat 
it  acquired  a  far  fuUer  meaning  when  used  of 
David  and  his  descendants,  by  reason  of  God's 
covenant  with  him  (Ps  2*  18">  etc.).  Its  transfer- 
ence to  Cyrus  (Is  46')  doee  bat  iUnstrate  its 
primary  force.   See,  farther,  art.  ANOlNTlNa. 

At  Da  O*****  we  possibly  have  the  word  aaed  in 
th^t  which  has  come  to  oe  its  distinctive  sense. 
If  so,  it  is  the  earliest  instance  of  this. 

In  the  next  oldest  works  which  have  to  be 
noticed,  as  probably  giving  indications  of  the 
expectation  of  the  Messiah,  the  title  is  not  used ; 
but  this  ia  explicable  from  the  oracular,  ajpocalyptic 
character  of  the  writings  in  question,  which  favours 
an  allusive  or  symbolical  mode  of  speech..  In  the 
most  ancient  portion  of  the  SibyU%ne  Oracles  (iii. 
L  97  to  1.  807,  or  according  to  some  critics  a  little 
more),  composed  about  B.C.  140,  we  have  (I.  662  ff.) 
a  description  of  a  king  whom  God  should  send, 
who  can  nardly  be  other  than  the  Messiah.  Again, 
in  one  of  the  older  sections  of  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
the  Vition  of  Seventy  Shepherd*,  which  probably 
belonp  to  tne  reign  of  Jonn  fiyrcanns  (B.a  136- 
100)  [m  art.  Enoch,  vol.  i.  p.  707,  it  is  placed  some- 
what earlier],  and  in  which  the  history  and  destinv 
of  the  Chosen  People  are  symbolically  repreeentea, 
the  white  bollock,  it  is  generally  allowed,  denotes 
the  Messiah.  Another  portion  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  the  so-called  Book  of  Parables,  should  be 
oonsidered  at  this  point,  if  the  period  asugned  for 
it*  eompoaition  in  art.  Enoch,  ib,,  is  adopted, 
and  if  the  chronological  order  ought  to  be  strictly 
adhered  to.  But  critics  differ  widely  in  respect  to 
ita  date.  The  supposed  historical  allusions  in  it 
are  of  very  uncertain  import.  Even  on  this 
ground  it  would  be  well  to  reserve  it  for  separate 
treatment,  when  the  coarse  of  the  history  of  the 
Messianic  Hope,  so  far  as  it  may  be  determined  by 
means  of  evidence  of  more  unquestionable  char- 
acter, has  been  reviewed  as  a  whole.  But  there  is 
still  stronger  reason  for  doing  this.  The  Messianic 
doctrine  of  this  book  is,  by  common  admission, 
nnlike  in  important  particiuars  to  that  found  in 
any  other  Jewish  document.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, the  time  and  circumstances  of  its  origin  may 
have  been,  it  seems  certain  that  it  did  not  exer- 
cise any  general  influence. 

We  pass  to  the  Ptaltru  of  Solomon,  which  eon- 
tain  fall  and  dear  evidence  of  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah  and  also  (Ps-Sol  17"  18^  ')  of  the  use  of 
the  title.  These  psalms  were  most  probably 
written  by  one  author,  and  within  no  very  wide 
limits  of  time.  They  contain  allusions  which  can 
best  be  explained  if  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by 
Pompey  (B.C.  63)  was  still  recent  when  some  of 
them  were  composed.  Though  we  possess  them 
only  in  Greek,  they  were  evidently  written  origin- 
ally in  Hebrew,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  regard 
them  as  Palestinian.  Pss  17  and  18  are  some  of 
the  most  important  passages  in  all  Jewish  litera- 
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ture  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Messianic 
Hope.  Their  thought  and  language  are  moulded 
on  the  portions  of  OT  whicli  celebrate  GoU's  cove- 
nant with  David.  Another  fragment  of  the 
Sibylline  Oracles,  which  is<probably 'of  a  little  later 
date  than  the  Psalms  Solomon,  coutains  an 
allusion  to  the  Messiah  (Or.  Sib.  iiL  46-50). 

The  comparative  scantiness  of  the  indications 
which  we  possess  of  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah 
in  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  B.C.  cannot  be 
whollv  explained  by  our  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
period.  'The  silence  of  the  Apocrypha  has  already 
been  referred  to.  The  truth  would  seem  to  ble 
that,  in  part  owing  to  changed  political  circum- 
stances, m  part  also  to  a  deeper  cause,  a  move- 
ment of  religious  feeling,  the  hope  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Davidic  monarchy,  after  it  had 
slumbered  for  a  while,  re-awoke  gradually,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  Jewish  world  more  decidedly  * 
than  m  others,  and  especially  so  in  Palestine, 
during  the  last  cent,  and  a  half  B.C.,  and  that  as 
it  did  so,  a  unique  and  ideal  character  was  attri- 
buted to  the  person  and  mission  of  the  expected 
king,  such  as  nad  not  before  been,  commonly  at 
least,  associated  with  any  looked-for  occupanc 
of  the  throne.  The  fact  itself  that  he  would  be 
separated  by  so  long  an  interval  of  time  from  all 
his  predecessors  contributed  to  this,  and  in  addition 
a  deepened  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  events 
in  connexion  with  which  he  would  appear,  and  in 
which  he  would  bear  a  part,  had  begun  to  enhance 
the  idea  of  his  pn'catness. 

The  chief  elements  in  this  early  conception  of 
the  Messiah  have  become  apparent  in  tracing  its 
history,  but  it  will  be  well  to  mark  them  carefully 
before  proceeding  farther.  He  will  be  a  descendant 
of  David ;  Son  of  David  comes  to  be  used  of  him 
as  a  special  appelleftion  (first  in  Ps-Sol  17'',  in  the 
Gospels  Mt  9"  etc,  and  commonly  in  Habhinic 
literature).  He  wul  be  the  ideal  king,  whose 
mind  and  action  i  shall  be  in  entire  accord  with 
the  will  of  God,  Who  wiU  be  God's  true  representa- 
tive npoil  earth,' in  whose  days  and  through  whom 
God  will  make  good  all  Hia  promises,  and  who 
wiU  lead  all  men  to  honour  the  God  of  Israel  and 
to  respect  Israel  as  God's  people  The  relation  of 
the  Messiah  to  the  actual  inauguration  of  this 
happy  state  of  things  cannot  be  predsely  deter- 
mined. It  u  dearly  an  pxameratioa  to  say  with 
Castelli  (77  Mema  aeeondo  gR  Ebrei,  p.  164)  and 
Dalman  (Worte  Jesu,  p.  242)  that  the  Messiah  ia 
never  according  to  the  original  oonoeption  himself 
the  deliverer,  but  only  the  king  of  tiie  people  after 
God  has  wrought  deliverance  The  writer  of  Ps  2, 
and  those  who  took  their  ideas  from  it  {e.g.  Ps- 
Sol  17"),  manifestly  attributed  the  subjugation  of 
the  enemies  of  Giod  to  the  agency  of  the  Messiah. 
It  was  also  evidently  possible  for  writers  who  con- 
templated this  to  use  language  implying  that  the 
deliverance  was  God's  work.  The  i«Jt  taken  by 
supernatural  and  by  human  agency  would  be,  no 
doubt,  somewhat  variously  conceived  by  different 
minds ;  but  the  language  of  the  documents  is  not 
full  enough  to  justuy  us  in  defining  the  views  of 
the  several  writers  with  exactness.  At  the  period 
we  are  considering,  thought  upon  iJiia  subject 
would  be  vague.  Only  tlSough  a  process  of  re- 
flexion, and  when  it  came  to  be  a  question  of 
harmonizing  diverse  representations  in  the  pro- 
phets, wonld  the  place  m  the  succession  of  events 
at  wliicb  the  Messiah  wonld  appear  be  deter- 
mined. 

(d)  The  evidence  so  far  considered  brings  us 
down  approximately  to  the  middle  of  the  last  cent 
B.C.  The  Gospels  are  our  next  important  source 
of  information.  They  supply  us  with  a  lifelike 
picture  of  Jewish  beliefs  m  Palestine  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  ministry.   We  gather  that  .the  ex- 
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peetation  of  One  who  should  oome — ^the  Messiah 
— was  an  article  of  faith  with  the  masses  of  the 
.  Jewish  people,  and  with  the  Pharisees  there.  In 
the  main,  their  conception  of  him  is  that  which 
has  already  been  before  us.  But  one  or  two  addi- 
tional truits  appear.  The  Jews,  whose  discussions 
are  reported  in  Jn  7",  assumed  that  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  would  he  unexpected  and  mysterious. 
The  same  idea  is  met  with  in  the  Talmud  and 
Targnm  of  the  prophets,  and  in  the  mouth  of 
Trypho  in  Justin  [Died.  chs.  8  and  110).  Again, 
we  bare  a  featnre  m  the  rOle  of  the  Messiah  corre- 
sponding lather  to  what  is  recorded  of  some  of  the 
.greatest  prophets  than  of  the  kings  of  old,  when 
(it  is  expected  that  he  will  work  mighty  miracles. 
That  this  was  the  common  anticipation  is  implied 
in  the  answer  of  Jesns  to  John  (Mt  11*^),  and  in 
the  questionings  of  the  Jews  ( Jn  7").  In  Rabbinic 
literature  we  find  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 

(«)  The  development  of  eschatological  doctrine, 
which  may  be  traced  especially  in  the  Apocalyptic 
literature  (see  EscHATOLOOY  m  toL  L  p.  741  ff.), 
necessarily  affected  the  conception  of  the  Mesmah 
and  his  office.  Aa  the  order  of  events  at  the  end 
of  the  world  came  to  be  more  dearly  defined,  his 
work  was  marked  out  with  greater  precision.  A 
more  nnearthly  character  was  also  imparted  to 
him.  The  Apocalypse  of  Barueh  and  Fourth  Ezra 
(see  ESDRAS,  Secx>ND  Book  of)  are  important  for 
Ulnstimting  the  change.  They  may  with  confi- 
dence be  prononnced  to  be  Jewish,  and  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  agreement  amons  critics  tiiat 
their  composition  should  be  placed  between  A.D. 
70  and  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  The 
calamities  that  are  to  oome  upon  the  earth  are 
described  in  dark  colours.  In  the  midst  of  them 
the  Messiah  appears.  He  is  said  to  be  preserved 
by  the  Most  High  to  the  end  of  the  days.  In 
4  £zr  13"-  he  is  seen  as  a  man  coming  from  the 
sea,  flying  with  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Neverthe- 
less inat  Defore,  at  IS^  he  is  refeired  to  as  '  the 
'Anomted  One  of  the  seed  of  David.'  We  must 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  author  had  the  notion 
which  is  met  with  in  the  Rabbinic  literature,  that 
one  bom  of  David's  line  had  been  caught  away 
from  the  earth  and  was  being  kept  in  heaven,  or 
in  ParadiM,  till  the  time  should  nave  arrived  for 
his  Advent.  When  he  has  executed  vengeance  on 
all  the  enemies  of  God,  and  the  dispersed  of  Israel 
have  been  gathered  together,  he  will  reign  for  a 
long  period  (400  Tears  according  to  4  Ea')  in  a 
•tate  of  peace  ana  plenty,  such  as  that  imagined 
in  what  Chiistians  came  to  call  the  Millennium. 
Then  the  Messiah  himself  and  aU  flesh  would  die. 
After  this  there  would  be  a  general  resurrection 
and  indgment  by  the  Most  Hini,  and  a  new  world. 
The  Messianic  doctrine  of  theXalmnd  andTargum 
Mjreea  as  to  its  nudn  outlines  and  character  with 
that  att^ed  at  the  time  we  have  now  reached. 
The  additional  point  of  most  interest  to  be  oon- 
ddered  in  connexion  with  them  is  the  extent  to 
which  they  bear  testimony  to  the  belief  that  the 
Messiah  would  partioipato  for  a  time  in  the  snffer- 
inffs  of  men.  Further  reference  will  be  made  to 
this  presently. 

It  nas  sometimes  been  held  that  there  existed 
even  in  pre-Christian  times  various  types  of 
Messianic  expectation.  GfrOrer  (in  •ToArA.  d. 
HeiU,  1838)  formulated  this  theory,  distingniBh- 
ing  them  as '  the  oommon-prophetie,  '  the  Damelic,' 
'the  Mosaic'  and  <the  Mystical -Mosaic';  and 
Weetcott  {Introd.  to  Study  of  OotpeU,  oh.  ii.) 
countenances  this  idea.  But  it  does  not  fairly 
represent  the  evidence  of  our  documents.  In  the 
Enochio  Book  <ff  PanMet,  indeed,  to  which  refer- 
ence haa  already  been  made,  and  to  the  doctrine  of 
whieh  we  shall  reenr  nnder  the  next  head,  we  do 
Bnd  a  dilbrent  tfpe.  But,  patting  this  oo  one 


side,  the  evidence,  when  arranged  according  to  the 
times  that  the  different  portions  of  it  most  prob- 
ably illustrate,  sets  before  us  a  single  line  of 
orderly  development.  There  is  one  root -con- 
ception which  in  process  of  time  is  elaborated, 
and  in  some  respects  changed,  yet  so  that  its 
original  features  remain  recognizable  throughout. 

2.  Discussion  of  Special  Points. — There  are  some 
questions  which  need  to  be  more  particularly  con- 
sidered on  account  of  their  intrinsic  importance, 
or  the  diversity  of  views  held  in  regard  to  them, 
or  their  connexion  with  Christian  doctrine.  The 
'first  relates  to  an  ideal  other  than  the  kingly 
one  which  was  combined  with  it  in  Christian  faith, 
but  which  seems  in  Jewish  belief,  at  leart  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  main  throughout,  to 
have  been  kept  separate. 

(a)  The  PropA«t.— In  Dt  18»  the  promise  ii 
given  of  '  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses' ;  yet  if  th« 
whole  context  be  teken  into  account  the  meaning 
^aeems  to  be,  not  so  much  that  one  supereminent 
prophet  should  be  sent,  bat  that  God's  people 
should  not  be  left  destitute  of  prophetic  guidance. 
When  prophecy  had  for  a  time  ceased,  and  at  a 
period  when  the  expectation  of  a  king  of  David'a 
line  does  not  seem  to  have  fiourishM,  religions 
hope  was  fixed  upon  the  riae  of  a  true  prophet 
(1  Mac  14*' ;  cf.  4«  and  0").  Among  the  Jews  of 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry  the  return  of  one 
of  the  famous  prophets  of  old  (Mk  S*"-  and  parallels, 
Mk  0"),  or  the  oomiiig_of  one  who  was  defined  as 
'the  prophet'  (Jn  l**- »  6>*),  was  awaited.  But  in 
all  these  passages,  except  Jn  d"*-,  it  is  evident  that 
'the  prophet'  is  distinct  from  the  Messiah ;  and 
m  that  plawe,  also,  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  an 
identification  of,  or  oonfosion  between,  the  two 
ideas.  Nevertheless,  some  traits  teken  from  the 
prophetic  character  seem  to  have  found  a  place  in 
the  conception  of  the  Messiah's  work  and  ofiBce. 
One,  the  working  of  miracles,  has  been  referred  to 
already.  Again,  the  Messiah,  according  to  the 
woman  of  ^muia,  is  to  be  the  reveaier  of  all 
truth  that  men  need  to  know  (Jn  4'*).  This 
view  of  the  Messiah  agreea  with  the  wecial  com- 
plexion of  Mesuanic  doctrine  among  the  Samaritaaa 
at  a  later  time. 

(6),  The  doctrine  of  a  tuffermg  Mettiah — ^There 
are  passages  in  the  OT  which  teach  deep  lessons 
aa  to  the  Divine  purposes  that  are  accomplished 
through  the  ■nfferinga  of  the  righteous,  and  fore- 
shadowings  even  of  one  pro-eminent  vicarious 
■ufferor.  But,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  the  connexion 
of  ideas  in  these  passages  and  their  contexts,  thero 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  dear  reference  to 
the  Messiah  and  his  atoning  work  in  the  thought 
of  the  writers.  The  sng^etion  for  their  pro- 
phedes  seems  to  have  oome  either  through  indi- 
vidual experience,  or  (as  notebly  in  the  latter  half 
of  Isaiah)  from  the  belief  that,  through  the  afflic- 
tions which  the  better  part  of  the  IsrMlite  nation 
was  undergoing,  ito  pnrification  and  restoration 
were  being  effected. 

We  desire,  however,  to  know  what  the  influence 
of  these  prophedes  was  npon  Jewish  Messianie 
bdief.  "Hie  true  answer  appears  to  be  that  for  a 
long  time  they  did  not  affect  it  at  all,  and  that 
they  never  did  so  to  any  considerable  degree. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  Idea  that  the  Messiah 
would  undergo  suffering,  in  the  extra-canonical 
pre-Christian  literature  which  we  have  been  re 
viewing.  And  the  evidence  supplied  by  the 
Gospds  seems  to  show  conclndvdy  that  no  such 
belief  existed  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  ministry.  His  own  disdples  were  totally 
unprepared  for  His  announcements  on  the  subject. 
And  yet,  if  such  a  belief  was  to  be  foond  any 
where,  it  might  be  expected  to  be  among  those  who 
wen  attracted  by  the  chanwter  and  teaching  of 
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Jesna.  There  were  differences  in  the  spirit  in 
wliich  the  Messiah  and  hu  times  -were  thought 
•f  and  desired.  The  mass  of  men  thought  chieHy 
of  victory  over  their  enemies  and  the  bringinj;  in 
of  great  material  prosperity,  while  the  truly  pious 
dwelt  on  the  remission  of  sinB(Lk  1").  But  there 
is  no  sign  of  this  remission  beine  connected  vrith 
the  vicarioas  sufferings  of  the  Ik^ssiah  except  in 
the  Baptist's  words  (Jn  1**-  *) ;  and  plainly  this 
inspired  utterance  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
Jewish  belief :  those  who  heard  it  do  not  seem  to 
have  understood  it  at  the  time.  Some  have  held 
that  in  our  Lord's  time  there  had,  through  devo- 
tion to  earthly  ideals,  been  a  decline,  esp.  m  regard 
to  the  point  under  consideration,  from  a  conception 
of  the  Messiah  prevalent  in  an  earlier  age  which 
had  been  more  tnily  in  accord  with  prophetic  teach- 
ing (cf.  Liddon,  Dtvinity  of  our  Lord,  U.  iL).  It 
would  be  strange  if  this  fuller  and  higher  doctrine 
had  been  so  completely  lost,  as  it  must  in  that 
case  have  been.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  this 
theory  has  no  documentary  support. 
J^jTe  pass  to  writings  subsequent  to  the  Christian 
rfiL  The  view  of  4  Ezr  that  Messiah  would  die  after 
a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  at  the  end  of  this 
world,  has  evidently  nothing  to  do  with  atoning 
■offering.  Christian  controversialists  appear  to 
have  bMn  equaUy  mistaken  in  the  meanme  they 
have  often  attrumted  to  the  doctrine  of  two 
Mesriahs— Ben-Joseph  and  Ben-David.  The  for- 
mer is  the  Messiah  of  the  ten  tribes,  a  warlike 
deliverer  and  king.  He  was,  it  i»  true,  to  die,  but 
only  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  anion  of  the 
whole  nation  under  Messiah  Ben -David. 

In  the  Targnm  of  Jonathan  much  of  Is  IS2'*-S3" 
li  applied  to  the  Messiah,  but  those  verses  which 
qieak  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah 
■re  referred  to  the  Israelite  nation.  And  the 
general  current  of  Jewish  interpretation  is  to  the 
wme  effect.  There  are  some  traces  in  the  Talmud 
of  the  belief  that  the  Messiah  would  suffer  with 


rare,  and  are  not  found  in  the  earlier  porti< 
A  good  deal  of  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact 


that  Justin  Martyr  in  his  Diaioffue  with  Trvpho 
lepresenta  hia  Jewish  interlocntor  as  forceT  to 
allow  that  the  Scriptures  foretell  a  Messiah  des- 
tined to  suffer  (chs.  68.  89.  90).    But  this  cannot 

X'  tly  be  pressed,  since  Jnstin  may  attribute  this 
ission  to  his,  perhaps  partly  imaginary,  oppo- 
nent, as  a  literary  device  for  setting  forth  his 
own  argument.  If  accepted  as  evidence  of  Jewish 
opinion,  it  could  only  show  that  some  Jews  a  little 
before  A.D.  160  did  not  feel  aUe  to  .resist  this  inter- 
pretation of  prophecy  when  it  was  nrged  upon 
them  by  Christians. 

We  may  observe,  in  taking  leave  of  this  snb- 
leet.  that  before  the  historical  realisation  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  apart  from  belief  in  Him,  it  must  havo 
been  extremely  difficult  to  combine  the  idea  of 
■offering  with  the  conception  of  the  promised  king 
derived  from  tiie  representations  of  OT  prophecy 
generally.  It  can  have  been  possible  at  all  only  for 


of  unusual  depth  of  spiritual  insight  and 
sympathy  with  the  sorrows  of  their  people. 

{e)  1^  u$e  of  the  name  'the  Son  of  Man,'  the 
Memanie  interpretation  of  the  viiion  m»  Dn  7,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah'*  pre-eoeistenee. — ^The 
Messiah  was  oertainlv  not  called  *  the  Son  of  Man ' 
by  Jews  with  that  fulness  of  signification  which 
Jeans  gave  to  the  name.  The  use  of  this  titie  for 
the  Messiah  among  Jews,  if  it  was  used  by  them 
at  all,  is  oloeely  associated  with  the  interpretation 
of  Dn  7,  and  the  discussion  of  the  two  pomts  may 
Mnvenientiy  be  oonnected. 

Vnm  Jn  IS^  it  appears  that  tiie  Jews  were 
yuded  by  the  deaignation  '  the  Son  of  Man,'  and 


that  it  was  not  with  them  a  recognized  title  for  the 
Messiah.  Indeed,  if  it  had  been,  the  use  of  it  by 
Jesus  could  hardly  be  reconcUed  with  His  course  of 
action  as  a  whole.  We  gather  from  the  records 
generally,  that  He  refrained  till  the  very  end  of 
His  ministry  from  claiming  before  the  multitude 
to  l>e  the  Messiah,  and  till  within  a  few  months 
of  the  close  from  making  this  claim  before  even 
the  innermost  circle  of  His  discijjles.  Yet  He  re- 
peatedly and  openly  designated  Himself  from  an 
early  period  by  the  name  'the  Son  of  Man.'  It 
is  true  that,  in  connexion  with  this  early  and  public 
use  of  it,  He  does  not  introduce  imagery  taken 
from,  or  similar  to,  that  of  the  vision  in  Dn  7,  as 
He  does  in  later  sayings  addressed  to  His  disciples 
which  contain  this  title.  From  the  first,  however, 
His  use  of  it  was  marked  and  empliatic,  and 
such  as  would  not  have  been  consistent  with  the 
rest  of  His  conduct,  if  it  already  commonly  denoted 
the  Messiah.  ~  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  vision  in  Dn  7  it  has  to  be 
observed  tbt  he  who  is  brought  to  the  Ancient 
of  Days  is  described  not  as  '  the  Son  of  Man,'  but 
as  'one  like  unto  a  son  of  man.'  Further,  the 
vision  is  accompanied  by  an  interpretation,  from 
which  it  appears  that  this  human  form  represents 
*  the  saints  of  the  Most  High '  (w."*-  in  con- 
trast with  the  earthly  Idn^oms  represented  by 
forms  of  beasts.  Nevertheless,  from  the  relation 
between  the  form  of  the  vision  in  4  Ezr,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  and  that  in  Dn  7, 
we  may  clearly  infer  that  the  writer  of  the  later 
Apocalypse  saw  a  reference  to  the  Messiah  in  the 
language  of  his  prototype.  But  it  should  be  noted 
that  he  described  the  Messiah  not  as  '  the  Son  of 
Man '  or  as  '  like  unto  a  son  of  man,'  but  as  '  like 
unto  a  man.'  In  Rabbinic  literature,  from  the  2nd 
cent,  onwards,  indications  of  the  Messianic  inter- 
pretation of  tiie  vision  in  Dn  7  are  not  wanting, 
out  they  are  not  prominent.  'There  is  nothing  m 
this  Uteratore  to  lead  as  to  aoppooe  tiiat '  the  Sou 
of  Man '  waa  avw  in  common  use  ■■  a  name  for  the 
Messiah. 

The  employment  of  imagery  such  as  that  of 
Daniel's  vision  in  describing  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  implies  his  existenee  be/ore  his  appearing, 
in  some  extra-terrestrial  region.  But  this  view 
could,  as  we  have  seen,  be  nannonized  with  the 
belief  that  he  would  be  of  David's  line,  by  sup- 
posing that  a  descendant  of  David  had  been  first 
caught  np  from  the  earth,  or  that  David  himself 
or  one  of  the  kings  of  his  house  would  reappear. 
And  as  the  Davioic  lineage  of  the  Messiah  was  a 
thoronghly  established  dogma,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  doubt  on  the  point  was 
entertained,  or  would  have  been  tolerated,  in  the 
Rabbinic  schools,  we  must  conclude  that  any  pre- 
ezistence  of  the  Messiah  before  his  manifestation 
to  men  which  they  thought  of,  was  only  such  as 
was  consistent  with  a  previous  human  birth. 

Hamack  indeed  (Dogmenpetch,  i.  765)  asserts 
that,  as  a  way  of  representing  to  themselves  the 
Divine  foreknowledge,  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit 
of  supposing  that  every  important  ^rson  or  thing 
which  has  successively  appeared  or  is  to  appear  on 
eartii  has  first  existed  in  heaven,  and  that  such  a 
heavenly  pre-existence  was  assumed  in  the  case 
of  the  Messiah  in  accordance  with  this  mode  of 
thought.  But  G.  Dalman,  the  chief  expert  in 
Jewish  literatnre  among  recent  writers,  emphati- 
cally denies  that  this  was  a  Jewish,  or  at  all  events 
a  Palestinian,  principle.  He  does  not  allow  that 
the  familiar  mstances  of  the  heavenly  proto- 
types of  the  holy  city  and  the  temple  establish  it 
(Worte  Jesu,  p.  iuS).  We  may  at  least  say  that  it 
most  be  difficult  for  us  to  unaerstand  exacUy  and 
fully  what  such  a  notion  imported,  even  where  we 
seem  to  find  it'  and  that  consequentiy  it  most  bo 
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rash  for  ns  to  imazine  it  in  the  case  of  persons  and 
objects  with  which  it  was  not  plainly  associated. 
Th»  older  Rabbinism  at  least  seems  to  hare  oon- 
teiit^4  itself  with  the  idea  of  the  pre-ezistence  of 
tlie  Natne  of  Messiah  (Ps  72").  (See  Dalmaa,  ib,  p. 
247). 

One  work  there  is,  apparently  Jewish,  which  ia 
an  exception  in  Jewish  literature  in  regard  to  more  . 
than  oneof  the  points  which  we  have heen  discussing  i 
— the  Enochic  Book  of  ParcMet,  to  which  reference  ' 
has  been  mode,  but  the  consideration  of  which  was 
deferred.  The  present  is  a  suitable  opportunity 
for  making  a  few  remarks  upon  it.  In  this  docu- 
ment the  Messiah  is  repeatedly  called  '  the  Son  of 
Man,'  and  described  as  surrounded  with  majesty  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits,  and  reserved  for 
a  future  manifestation.  Furthermore,  he  is  to  be 
the  Judge  in  the  Universal  Judgment— a  function 
never  assigned  to  the  Messiah,  but  olwajs  ascribed 
to  the  Most  High  in  other  Jewish  writmgs.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  various  points  of  contact  with  Chris- 
tian ideas  and  language,  there  is  nothing  (save  one 
phrase,  which  is  probably  to  be  otherwise  explained) 
to  connect  this  Son  oi  Man  with  the  Christ  of 
Christian  faith,  who  has  been  crucified  and  has 
since  ascended  to  His  throne,  and  is  waiting  to 
return  in  glory.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  a  Cnris> 
tian  writer  would  have  so  concealed  his  own  belief, 
or  that  a  Christian  interpolator,  while  introducing 
those  passages  and  expressions  which  correspond 
with  Christian  rather  than  with  Jewish  ideas, 
would  have  done  his  work  with  so  much  reserve. 
The  traits  in  (question  may  however,  for  all  that, 
be  due  to  Christian  inflnenoe.  To  any  one  who 
considers  how  Christian  teaching  affected  the 
thought  of  many  pagans  in  the  early  centuries, 
even  sometimes  of  such  as  remained  moist  hostile  to 
Christianity,  or  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  many 
instances  of  the  same  kind  which  there  are  among 
educated  Hindus  at  the  present  day,  this  will  seem 
a  not  improbable  hypothesis.  And  in  the  relations 
which  existed  during  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  between 
Jewish  Christianity  and  Judaism  there  were  the 
conditions  which  would  make  such  effects  natnraL 
It  is  to  be  added,  that  even  if  it  is  a  mistake  to 
trace  the  peculiarities  of  the  Enochio  Book  of  Three 
Parablet  to  Christian  influence,  it  may  still  be 
post-Christian.  It  is  true  that '  the  figore  of  the 
Messiah  is  here  drawn  specially  in  dependence  upon 
the  Bk.  of  DanieL'  But  it  would  not  be  justifiable 
to  reg^id  this  as  making  an  early  date  more  cred- 
ible. For  between  the  original  vision  and  this 
rendering  of  its  inuwery  there  lies  a  difference  in 
the  defimteness  and  ftilness  of  the  Messianic  ideas 
implied^  which  was  only  by  degrees  approached  and 
never  elsewhere  attained  among  Jews. 

iL  The  Christian  Transformation.— The  fact 
that  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Christ,  and  the  signi- 
ficance of  this  fact,  the  mamier  in  which  and  the 
time  when  He  did  so,  and  the  part  which  the  tem- 
per of  the  prevalent  Jewish  expectation  had  in 
determining  His  course  of  action,  need  not  here  he 
considered.  It  must  sufiice  to  note  that  He  gave  • 
new  character  to  the  conception  of  the  Christ  when 
to  His  acceptance  of  His  disciples'  faith  in  Him,  as 
such,  He  linked  the  distinct  announcement  of  Bis 
approaching  sufferings  (Mk  8'"'  and  paiallelB,  Mk 
10*^=Mt20»-").  &  the  minds  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  Church,  the  experiences  of 
the  Cross,  the  Resurrection,  and  Pentecost,  together 
with  the  impression  which  the  character  and  work, 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesns  had  made  upon  them, 
led  to  a  rapid  transformation,  pregnant  with  im- 
portant oonseqnences,  of  the  idea  of  the  Messiah 
which  they  had  held  as  Jews.  They  tamed  again, 
as  Jesus  had  taught  them  ^o  do  (Mk  12i*-*<sMt 
21<«  22",  Mk  14«=Mt  26".  IJc  4",  Jn  9»  etc.),  to 
their  ancient  Scriptoies,  aod  read  them  witii  new 


MESSIAH 

eyes.  They  found  scattered  there  the  elements  )f 
a  relatively  complete  ideal,  which  had  been  per- 
fectiy  fDlnlled  in  Jesus.  The  process  by  which 
they  combined  them  was  uncritical,  and  was  to 
a  large  extent  performed  imconscionsly,  bnt  the 
result  was  in  harmony  with  essential  truth. 

By  the  very  character  which  Jesus  had  assumed 
in  His  mode  of  life  and  ministiy,  attention  was 
directed  to  the  promise  of  a  true  prophet,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  that  special  stress  is  laid  on 
it  in  the  early  preaching  in  the  Acts  (Ac  3"  7"). 

The  references  in  the  same  part  of  NT  to  '  the 
urvant  of  Jehovah,'  though  they  have  not  perhaps 
been  commonly  noticed,  can  hardly  be  questioned 
when  they  have  been  pointed  out  (Ac  4*'-*>,  where 
ra»  should,  in  view  of^ the  manifest  allusions  to  Is, 
and  the  use  of  this  term  in  the  LXX,  be  rendered 
—not  with  AV  'child'— but  with  EV  'servant,' 
as  also  at  Ac  S"*- ").  His  '  anointing '  (Ac  4",  cf . 
Is  61')  with  the  Spirit  served  as  a  link  to  connect 
Him  with  the  kmg  of  David's  line.  It  may  be 
permissible  to  see  an  allusion  to  the  same  figure  of 
prophecy  in  the  parable  Lk  14'"-,  though  SoSXw  is 
the  word  there  employed. 

But  the  question  upon  which  the  whole  contro- 
versy between  believers  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  and 
the  Jews  necessarily  turned  was  as  to  tiie  Divine 
intention,  foreshown  in  the  prophets,  that  He 
should  pass  through  suffering  and  death  to  Hit 


triumph  (Ac  8»<-  17'  26").  Stress  was  also  laid 
upon  those  spiritual  blessing,  the  expectation  of 
which  had  already  been  associated  with  the  Messi- 
anic times — the  <xil  to  repentance,  the  remission  of 
sins,  peace,  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  (Ac  2""* 
5"  10«). 

Two  comings  of  the  Messiah,  first  in  humiliation, 
then  in  glory,  were  now  distingmihea,  and  this 
distinction  became  a  UliaruuUinslic  article  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  for  the  withdrawal  from  the  earth 
of  one  who  had  not  in  any  war  discharged  the  office 
of  Messiah,  though  destined  to  do  so  hereafter, 
according  to  the  Jewish  notion  referred  to  above, 
can  harmy  be  regarded  as  etjuivalent.  Further, 
even  from  the  very  necessities  of  the  case,  the 
Idngship  of  the  Messiah  could  no  longer  be  con- 
ceived as  primarily  an  earthly  one.  He  had  been 
exalted  to  a  throne  in  heaven  at  God's  right  hand, 
whence  He  was  expected  to  return  in  glory.  Some, 
and  for  a  time  many.  Christians  supposed  that  He 
would  then  reign  upon  earth  for  a  certain  period. 
But  to  thoughunl  believers  this  must  always  have 
seemed  a  very  subordinate  part  of  His  discharge  of 
His  kingly  office.  It  scaroaly  appears  in  the  NT 
(Rev  20*18  the  only  passage  that  can  be  r^^arded 
as  a  distinct  indication  of  it).  The  predominant 
thought  was  that  of  a  heaveidy  king.  Moreover, 
He  was  to  be  the  Judge  in  the  final  universal  judg- 
ment (Ac  lO"  17»- Ro  2",  2  Co  6",  Mt  2^"^). 

Meanwhile  He  exercises  a  heavenly  prietthood. 
This  aspect,  too,  of  Messiahship  was  first  clearly 
brought  ont  in  Christian  teaching.  That  this  was 
80,  appears  from  the  fact  that  (Christian  believers 
did  not  at  once  perceive  it.  The  title  of  'priest' 
is  in  NT  given  to  Jesus  Christ  only  in  Ep.  to  Heb. ; 
and  His  right  to  it  is  founded  primarily  upon  a 
passage  in  which  a  psalmist  had  once  recognised 
the  priestiy  character  belonging  to  Israel's  king 
(Ps  1X0*,  He  6*  7.  8^).  Lastiy,  a  meaning  so  mu<£ 
loftier  than  before  was  given  to  Hi*  relationship  to 
God,  that  the  title  '  the  Son  of  God '  lost,  or  almost 
80,  the  associations  with  specifically  Messianic 
ideas  which  it  once  might  have  had. 

To  some  the  view  of  OT  prophecy  suggested  in 
this  article  may  be  disappointing.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  argument  from  prophecy  in  support  of  the 
Christian  faith  as  it  has  been  ordinarily  nsed,  the 
strictly  miraculons  character  of  the  prophecies 
shonld  be  as  plain  as  possible.    Predictions  are 
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therefore  demanded,  the  reference  of  which  is 
goaranteed  by  their  circumetantial  accuracy,  and 
by  their  having  been  more  or  less  clearly  intelli- 

gble  before  the  time  of  fulfilment  came.  Modem 
quiry  has  rendered  it  doubtful  how  far  the  pre- 
dictions satisfied  these  rec^uirements.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  history  which  we  have  been  tracing 
is  full  of  the  si^s  of  Divine  Providence.  The 
whole  religious  hutory  of  Israel  down  to  the  time 
of  Him  whom  Christians  believe  in  as  the  Christ, 
and  in  a  special  manner  the  teaching  of  the  pro- 
phets, formed  a  most  remarkable  preparation  for 
His  coming.  It  remains  true  as  ever,  and  criticism 
and  historical  investigation  only  confirm  it,  that  the 
Scriptures  were  in  reality  full  of  Him,  and  that, 
in  proportion  as  men  had  entered  into  their  spirit, 
th^  must  have  been  able  to  receive  Him  (Jn  6"- 
It  IS  still  legitimate  as  ever  to  regard  types  and 
ideals  which  were  first  fully  realized  in  Him  as 
divinelv  intended  to  foreshadow  Him.  And  if  the 
method,  in  which  Israel  was  trained  in  its  great 
hope,  even  while  in  many  respects  unique,  was 
more  analogous  to  that  in  which  truth  has  ordin- 
arily been  unfolded  to  mankind,  permitting  a  larger 
amount  of  illusion  and  error  on  their  part  than  has 
sometimes  been  supposed,  it  may  for  this  very 
reason  be  the  more  instructive. 

liimATDU— Dnunmond,  Th*  JewUk  Meaiah:  A  erltical 
MHorf  <tf  the  Mananie  idea  amimg  Oie  Jewt  from  tite  riee 
at  Ot*  Maecabett  to  the  doling  v  the  Talmud  ;  CasteUi,  11 
Mettia  eeamdo  gU  Sbrei ;  Schiirer,  aJVIimtt.  [UJP  ill.  U. 
126 IT.] ;  Dalman,  Der  leidende  und  der  uterbende  Matiat,  and 
Die  Warte  Jem, ;  Driver  and  Neubauer,  The  Jemeh  Inteiytrelen 

Itaiah  Kii.;  Stanton,  ThtJewith  and  the  Chriitian  Meieiah. 

For  the  literature  connected  with  the  Jewiah  dooumenta  re- 
kind  to,  ne  the  arts,  upon  thoaa  works. 

V.  H.  Stanton. 
-  METE,  HBTETARD.— To  'mete'  (from  Anglo- 
Sax,  metan,  and  radically  connected  with  Gr. 
lUrpor,  Lat.  metiri.  Eng.  '  measure ' ;  and  even  ' 
ytith  Gr.  ulStir  to  rule,  Lat.  tnodtu,  measure, 
moderation.  Eng.  'mode,'  'modest,'  etc.)  is  to 
measure.  Thus  Ex  ld>»  'And  when  they  did  mete 
it  with  an  omer,  he  that  gathered  much  had 
nothing  over,  and  he  that  gathered  little  had  no 
lack ' ;  Mt  7*  '  With  what  measure  y«  mete,  it 
shall  be  measured  to  yon  again.'  Of.  Knox,  Hist. 
97,  'But  bee  yee  assured,  my  Lord,  with  such 
measure  as  ye  mete  to  others,  with  the  same 
measure  it  shall  be  met  to  you  againe.'  Tind. 
OSes  the  word  in  Dt  21*  '  Then  let  thme  dders  and 
thi  judges  ooma  forth  and  meet  unto  the  cities 
that  are  rounde  abonte  the  slayne,'  and  Gov.  in 
Ra  9*  '  And  he  meet  her  sixe  measures  of  barlye.' 
Sir  John  Cheke,  in  his  determination  to  use  Anglo- 
Saxon  at  all  hazards,  turns  Tindale's  '  cnbite"  in 
Mt  V  into  'half  yard  mete.'  Chapman  uses  the 
verb  in  Iliads,  iiL  327 — 

•Than  Hector,  Priam'i  martial  Km,  ■tepp'd  forth,  and  met 
the  ground.' 

Meteyard  is  used  by  Tindale  in  Lv  19"  as  the  tr. 
of  iT<i9,  a  measure,  and  it  is  retained  in  AV  and 
BV.  The  word  oocnra  also  in  Pref.  to  AV, 
■neither  u  it  the  plain-dealing  Merchant  that  is 
unwilling  to  have  the  weights  or  the  meteyard 
brought  in  place,  but  he  that  useth  deceit' 
Coverdale  has  the  similar  forms  'meteline'  (Jos 
17»- ")  and  '  metered '  (Ezk  40»- »  41»). 

J.  Hastings. 

METHEG-AMHAH—AV  and  RVm  in  2  S  8> 
'David  took  Metheg-ammah  (."Cfitij  jpj)  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Philbtmes.'  AVm  has  '  the  bridle  of 
Ammah,'  RV  text '  the  bridle  of  the  mother  city.' 
This  last  rendering  u  pronounced  to  be  '  probable ' 
by  Driver  [Text  of  Sam.),  who  points  out  (see  his 
Mferenoet)  that  ok  ha«  the  sense  of  mother  city  or 
capital  in  Phoenician.  '  The  bridle  of  the  mother 
city*  would  mean  the  authority  of  the  metropolis  or 
capital  of  the  Philistines,  namely  Gsth  (so  Ges., 


Keil,  Stade).  Budde  [in  SBOT]  makes  various 
objections  to  this,  and  leaves  the  expression  blank 
in  his  Heb.  text  as  irrecoverably  corrupt,  ^he 
LXX  reads  rV  iifaiMiUvrir,  which  may,  according 
to  Wellhausen,  imply  a  reading  nsh^no.  Wellh. 
himself  {Sam.  174)  emends  to  n^)!?  nj  'Gath  the 
mother  city,'  comparing  1  Ch  18'  n;  ('  Gath 
and  her  daughter  towns'),  which  he  argues  may 
have  arisen  from  the  text  he  postulates  in  Samnel. 
Klostermann  attempts  to  ootain  from  the  two 
texts  (of  8  and  Ch)  .19;  Bin3|-nti]  nj-nj:  'Gath  and 
her  border  to  the  west'  Themus  emends  to  jn; 
mpp  '  bridle  of  tribute,'  i  e.  '  David  laid  the 
Philistines  under  tribute.'  L6hr  despairs  of  re- 
covering either  the  meaning  or  the  text.  Cheyne 
(Eiepos.  Times,  Oct.  1899,  p.  48)  emends  to  i'ii7(«-rnj 
D'n  tintf,  'Asbdod,  the  city  of  the  sea.'  .Sayce 
(EHH  414  n.)  suggests  that  n^ti?  is  the  Heb. 
transcription  of  the  Bab.  mttig  amtnati  (for  mStiq 
amma<i)= 'the  highroad  of  the  mainland '  of  Pales- 
tine. The  reference  would  thus  be  to  the  command 
of  the  highroad  of  trade  which  passed  through 
Canaan  from  Asia  to  Egypt  and  Arabia ;  but  the 
appearance  of  such  distinctively  Babylonian  words 
in  Hebrew  of  this  date  is  extremely  improbable. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
METHUSELAH  (n!?;^).— A  Sethite,  the  father 
of  Lantech,  Gn  6"',  P  (A  MatfovirdXa),  1  Ch  1'  (B 
yiaSSowri.'ha,  A  VaOowiXa),  Lk  3"  (MatfowrdXa)= 
Methushael  (which  see)  in  J's  genealogy,  4". 
The  name  n^pirej  is  interpreted  by  Holzinger 
as  'man  of  the  javelin'  {Mann  des  Geschosses), 
a  fitting  name  for  a  time  when  the  earth 
was  full  of  violence.  Ball  (in  SBOT),  follow- 
ing Hommel  {PSBA,  March  1893),  makes  the 
name =' man  of  Selah,'  where  Sdafy  may  be  a 
modification  of  Bab.  Sarrahu,  a  title  of  Sin,  the 
god  of  Ur  Casdim.  Methuselah  would  thus  answer 
to  Berosus'  'AjU/i^iiyot  =  Amel-Sin,  '  Sin's  man.' 
While  Ball  remarks  that  the  form  Methushael, 
'  man  of  El,'  is  less  original  than  Methuselah^ '  man 
of  Selah,'  Sayce  (in  Expos.  Times,  May  1896, 
p.  367)  suggests  that  Methushael,  an  exact  tran- 
scription oT  the  Bab.  Mutu-ia^i,  has  been  in  '  the 
Sethite  genealo^  corrupted  into  MUhuselalf  (per- 
haps for  MtUu4a-ilati,  'man  or  husband  of  the 
goddess'),  which  does  not  Admit  of  an  etymology.' 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
METHUSHAEL  (Vi^Knc).— A  Cainite,  the  father 
of  Lamech,  Gn  4"  (J) ;  LXX  (A)  Ma9owraX<i,  which 
is  read  also  for  MethnMlah  (n^iNnp)  in  P's  gene- 
E^ogy,  6*".  The  interpretations  01  the  name  are 
various.  Dillm.  remarks  that  ^tn^n?  may  have 
meant  'suppliant  or  man  of  God'  (Gies.  Thes. 
Mutu-sa-ih  according  to  Lenormant,  Origmes  d« 
rhistoir^,  262  f.,  of.  Sayce  in  Expos.  Times,  May 
1896,  p.  367,  May  1899,  p.  353;  Hommel,  ZDMG 
xxxiL  714),  or  'one  who  has  been  obtained  by 
asking'  (Budde),  but  not  *  man  of  Sheol'  (Redslobi. 
See,  lurther,  Spnrrell,  Notes  on  Genesis,  ad  loe. ; 
Gray,  Heb.  Proper  Aamet.  164  f.;  Budde,  Ur- 
geeehichte,  129.  J.  A.  Selbib. 

METRE.— See  PoBTBT. 

MEUNIM.-See  Maon. 

MEUZAL.— Ezk27>*Aym.   See  UZAL. 

ME-ZAHAB  (am  'p  'waters  of  gold ').— Father  of 
Matred  and  grandfather  of  Mehetabel  the  wife  of 
Hadar  (Hadad),  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  Gn  36^* 
(A  Meroi/S)  =  l  Ch  1">  (LXX  om.).  The  name  Ml- 
zahab  (cf.  Mi-deha)  is  certainly,  as  Hommel  {AHI 
264  n.)  remarks,  much  more  like  that  of  a  place 
than  of  a  person.  Holzinger  {Gen.  ad  loc.)  suggesU 
that  it  is  the  same  name  which  appears  in  a  cor- 
rupted form  in  Dt  1'  as  a^)  1  Dt-zahab,  Hommel 
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(I.e.)  makes  the  radical  saggestiaa  that  'it  is  a 
qnestion  whether  we  ought  not  to  restore  6n  36* 
as  follows :  "  and  his  (Hadar's)  cities  were  Pa'M 
(in  MX  Pcdl,  var.  Pa't,  LXX  *oyil>l>)<  Me'uhet, 
MeMtab^a,  Bath-Matnd.  and  Mt-tahab." ' 

HBZOBilTE.— One  of  David's  heroes  is  called  in 
1  Ch  11^^  'Jaasiel  the  Mezobaite'  (n:?l>^).  As 
Kittel  (in  SBOT)  remarks,  the'MT  is  'oertainiT 
incorrect,  but  totally  obscore.'  B  iias  Utaafiad, 

A  Me<ru/3(d,  Luo.  Moo-ajSui. 

HIBHAB.— In  ICh  U"  one  of  David's  heroes 
appears  as  '  Mibhar  the  son  of  Hagri '  {-n  yfy) 
i^r\).  The  parallel  passage  2  S  2^  reads,  '  of 
Zobah,  Bani  the  Gadlte'  "V^),  which  is 

probably  the  correct  text.  While  the  LXX  has, 
m  1  Ch  B  Hc/3aA\  Mt  'Xyapk,  A  Hafiip  vUt 
'Arapal,  it  reads  in  2  S  23**  dri  Swiuttn  [».e. 
instead  of  n^iip]  Mt  TaXaaiM  (B ;  A  .  .  .  VcMi). 
See  Driver  {Tnt  ^  Sam.  2M)  and  Kittel  {8B0T 
on  1  Ch  U«). 

HIBB&M  (Dir?;).— 1.  A  son  <tf  Ishmael,  Gn  SIP* 
(A  MoiTd-dM)  - 1  Ch  l*  (B  Moirvd,  A  Mo/Jtnir).  2.  A 
Simeonite,  1  Ch  4"  (B  Ma/Sovd^  A  Mo^amlr). 

MIBZiS  (nn9  'fortification'). —A  'duke' of 
Edom,  Gn  36^  (MaMp)=l  Ch  l"  (B  Uatip,  A 
Ma/3<rd/>).  If  we  take  Mibfar  as  a  place-name, 
Dillm.  rejects  decidedly  Knobel's  identification 
with  Sela  or  Petra,  and,  while  nrononncing  Hitzig's 
view  '  more  possible '  tliat  Miofar  is  the  same  as 
Bo^rah  of  v.*,  he  thinks  it '  most  probable,'  in  view 
of  the  words  of  the  Onomattieon  (In  xol  vOr  K<l>itii 
litylani  Mapvapd  trl  VafidKi^^,  iweucoioim  rg 
Vlh-pf.),  that  this  identafication  must  also  be  ^ven 
up. 

HICA  (m;'9).  —  1.  Son  of  Merib-baal  (Mephi- 
bosheth),  2  S  e^*  (B  M«xd,  A  Mtxd),  called  in  1  Ch 
g»4t.  9*1.  Micah  (n3<9).  See  MiOAH,  No.  3.  2.  Son 
of  Zichri,  1  Ch  9"  (B  Un^ca,  A  Mixd),  Neh  11"  (B 
Maxd,  A  Mixd),  where  he  is  called  son  <rf  Zabdi,  v." 
(B  M«xd,  A  H«cii)-lUoaiah  {n^)  of  Neh  12». 
See  MiCAlAH,  No.  7.  8.  One  of  those  who  sealed 
the  covenant,  Neh  lO'*  (A  Mtxd,  B  om.). 

HICAH.— 1.  (nj^,  but  vryr)  in  Jg  IT"-  * ;  see  Gray, 
SPN  157.  B  Metxaiat.  A  MtxO'  A  resident  in  the 
highlands  of  Ephraim,  whose  story  is  related  in  a 
mpplement  (chs.  17. 18)  to  the  Bk.  of  Judges,  with 
a  view  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  sanctuary  of 
Dan.  There  is  no  need  to  doubt  the  historicity  of 
the  narrative,  though  it  contains  signs  of  revision, 
if  not  of  composite  authorship.  That  two  accounts 
were  woven  into  one,  is  the  conjecture  of  some 
critics,  whilst  others  try  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  the  text  on  the  supposition  of  redaction  by  a 
reviser  >vho  was  indignant  at  the  pretensions  of 
the  Danite  priests.  For  a  full  and  fair  statement 
of  the  different  opinions,  see  Moore,  Judges,  xxix. 
><xx.  3G&-369.  Tlie  nucleus  of  the  story  is  evidently 
of  ^reat  age,  and  the  events  it  describes  may  be 
assigned  with  some  confidence  to  the  generation 
after  the  invasion  by  Joshua. 

Micah  stole  1100  shekels  of  silver  from  his 
mother,  but  restored  the  money  on  hearing  the 
curses  with  which  she  threatened  the  unlmown 
thief.  _  His  mother  thereupon  had  part  of  the  silver 
made  into  '  a  graven  image  and  a  molten  image ' ; 
but  as  the  context  speaks  of  but  a  single  image, 
and  the  former  term  is  sometimes  used  (Is  40"  44">) 
generically  for  an  idol  though  cast,  the  latter  term 
18  probably  an  editorial  explanatory  addition  of 
subsequent  date  to  that  of  the  earliest  form  of  the 
story.  This  image  of  J'  was  given  to  Micah,  who 
pla(«d  it  in  bis  private  cha^,  together  with  an 
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'  ephod,'  which  was  some  portable  object  used  ia 
divining  (Jg  8",  1  S  23*- '  SO*)  and  not  necessarily 
a  part  of  a  priestly  drees,  and  '  teraphim '  or  idols, 
possibly  household  gods.  There  is  no  evidenos 
that  these  were  the  basts  or  images  of  ancestors ; 
but  they  were  used  at  least  in  later  times  in  some 
unknown  way  for  the  purposes  of  divination  (2  K 
23~,  Ezk  2P>,  Zee  IV).  See  Ephod.  One  of 
Miwh's  sons  was  formally  invested  with  the  office 
of  priest. 

ui  the  course  of  time  a  Levite  in  search  of  a 
livelihood  migrated  from  Bethlehem  to  Mount 
Ephraim,  and  settled  there.  He  is  described  as  of 
the  family  of  Jndah  (17*),  and  as  a  grandson  of 
Moses  (18F,  where  MT  has  Matuutek,  written, 
however,  with  )  $umeniwm).  The  moat  likely 
explanations  of  the  former  phrase  are  that  Levite 
here  means  merely  a  desoendant  of  Leah,  or  that, 
the  tribe  having  been  broken  np,  the  man  in 
qnestion  had  attached  himself  to  that  of  Judah 
(Gn  49*-  *),  or  that  tiie  word  Levite  is  not  used  here 
technicallv  of  a  dan  but  of  a  profession,  and 
denotes  that  the  man  was  an  expert  in  reliKioos 
lore  and  in  the  art  of  divination;  out  no  explana- 
tion is  entirelv  free  from  difficulty.  In  the  latter 
phrase  the  change  of  Moses  to  Manasseh  in 
some  of  the  texts  was  possibly  due  to  an  attempt 
to  detract  from  the  dignity  of  the  priesthoods 
of  the  early  northern  sanctuaries,  for  whose 
officials  a  Mosaic  lineage  seems  to  have  been  justly 
claimed;  see  Jokathan,  No.  1.  This  young 
Levite  was  welcomed  by  Micah,  who  attached  him 
to  his  household  (17"),  and  transferred  to  him  the 
duties  at  first  assigned  to  his  own  son.  But  soon 
afterwards  the  DanitM,  finding  their  qtiiet  estab- 
lishment in  the  district  allotted  them  by  Joshua 
impossible  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the 
Philistines  and  the  Amorites  (Jg  l**,  Jos  19"),  sen 
five  of  their  tribe  to  find  a  snitaole  place  for  settle 
ment  elsewhere ;  and  these,  while  passing  through 
the  highlands  of  Ephraim,  stayed  for  a  night  at 
the  house  of  Micah.  There  they  reoognizel  the 
Levite  by  his  voice,  as,  if  he  were  actually  a 
descendant  from  Moses  and  a  recent  resident  in 
their  own  neighbourhood,  they  may  well  have  done ; 
though,  according  to  a  less  natural  explanation, 
the  southern  dialect  that  he  used  was  the  cause  of 
the  recognition.  At  their  request  he  consulted  the 
oracle  for  them,  and  promised  them  success  in  their 
expedition.  At  Laish  (or  Leshem,  Jos  19"),  the 
northern  limit  of  the  settlement  of  Israel,  identi- 
fied by  name  and  ancient  authority  with  Tell  el- 
¥:adi  (less  probably  with  Bftnlas ;  see  G.  A. 
Smith,  EGHL,  473-481),  they  found  an  attractive 
localitv  and  an  nnwarlLke  people,  and  returned  with 
the  tiaings  to  the  temporary  centre  of  their  tribe 
in  the  district  made  famous  by  Samson's  exploits. 
Six  hundred  of  the  Danites,  with  their  families 
and  cattle  (18"),  determined  to  migrate  to  Laish. 
On  approaching  the  village  in  which  Micah  lived, 
the  main  body  halted  at  its  entrance,  whilst  the 
five  were  detailed  to  secure  the  idols.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  Micah,  and,  after  greeting 
the  Levite,  seized  the  idols ;  and  when  the  Levite 
expostulated,  they  persuaded  him  to  keep  quiet 
and  even  to  accompany  them  as  the  priest  of  their 
tribe.  Hastily  rejoining  their  comrades,  they  sent 
forward  their  families  and  flocks,  placed  the 
Levite  and  his  apparatus  in  their  midst,  and 
marched  with  the  majority  of  the  600  in  the  rear 
to  guard  against  attack  by  pursuers.  Micah 
collected  a  few  of  his  neighbours,  and  overtook  the 
column  at  some  distance  from  the  village  •  but  his 
remonstrances  were  received  with  contemptuous 
menace,  and,  as  the  employment  of  force  dv  his 
little  band  was  out  of  the  question,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  home  and  leave  his  idols  in  the  hands  of 
the  Danites.    They  continued  their  march  to 
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Laish,  which  they  took  without  difficulty :  and 
in  a  new  town  built  on  the  nte  of  the  old  they 
set  up  a  temple  of  their  own  in  charge  of  Mioah  s 
Levite,  who  thus  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Danite 
priesthood. 

How  long  this  priesthood  lasted  ]•  not  known. 
The  note  <3  time  (18")  is  of  little  helpw  If  'the 
day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land '  (18**)  is  not  a  late 
editorial  addition,  it  will  probably  denote  the  times 
of  the  Philistine  wars  under  Eli ;  but  if  it  is,  the 
conquest  of  Galilee  (2  K  IS")  by  Tiglath-pileser  in 
B.O.  734.  See  art^  Judges  (Book  of),  m  voL  iL 
p.  818  f. 

a.  (nju  in  1  Ch  8^»  [B  M*x«4,  A  Utxi]  » 
[B  MoYd,  A  Htvii];  M^,  RV  Miea,  in  2  S  9")  A 
son  of  Merib-baal  (or  Mephiboeheth),  and  grandson 
oif  Jonathan.  The  name  occun  alike  in  the  general 
Benjamite  genealogy  (1  Ch  8'<-  "l,  and  in  the  specific 
<me  of  the  booae  ofBaol  (1  Ch  (r*  The  allusion 
in  SS  Q'^fB  Mttxi,  AUwd)  is  probaUy  a  late  gene- 
alogical glow  to  reminathe  leader  of  the  line  of 
descent  notwithstanding  moh  passwee  as  8  S  21*-*. 
8.  The  name  and  head  of  the  chief  family  of  the 
Uxziel  branch  of  the  Kohathite  Levites,  aooording 
to  the  arrangement  for  public  service  attrihnted  to 
David  in  1  Ch  23"  (B  H«xii>,  A  Utxi).  The  name 
is  lepeated  in  1  Ch  84^  •*  (B  Htix<l.  A  Xtxi)  in  the 
classification  of  the  Levites  according  to  thor 
duties,  i.  A  name  occurring  in  the  genealogy  of 
Reubcna  (1  Ch  fi*)  as  that  of  an  ancestor  of  Beerah, 
the  chief  of  the  Renbenites  carried  into  captivity 
by  Tiglath-pileser.  S.  A  contemporary  of  Josian 
and  the  father  of  Abdon,  2  Ch  84>*  (B  M«xa<at, 
A  Mix<Ua>),  who  is  mlled  Achbor  son  of  Micaiah 
in  2  K  22".  6.  A  Simeonite,  father  of  Ozias,  one  of 
the  three  rulers  of  Bethnlia  in  the  story  of  Judith 
;Jth  6").  To  the  same  tribe  belonged  Judith  her- 
lelf  (9*)  (B  M«xci,  A  M (x<()>  and  probably  the  other 
rulers,  with  the  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
district;  and  warrant  «>r  confidence  in  the  anti- 
quarian aoenracy  of  the  author  of  Jth,  and  for  the 
assumption  of  a  Simeonite  settlement  in  the  north, 
may  be  fonnd  in  Gn  49',  8  Ch  IS*  34<>.  7.  See  next 
artude.  B.  W.  Moss. 

HICAH  (myp  Jg  17^*  J  in  pause  w^tf  2  Ch  17* ; 
shortened  n;j9  Jer  26"  and  nyo  Mic  1'  ;='  who  is 
like  J'!'  [cf.  Ex  16",  and  in  Nn  13>^).— A 
proper  name  of  very  frequent  occurrence  m  the 
OT  (see  preceding  utide).  The  best-known  men 
who  bore  this  name  are — 1.  Micah  of  Mt.  Ephraim, 
who  appointed  a  Levite  to  minister  as  priest  before 
the  image  ("Asy)  which  hia  mother  had  caused  to 
be  made  horn  1100  shekels  of  silver.  See  the  pre- 
ceding article,  No.  1.  2.  Mica(ia)h  ben-Imlah, 
a  man  of  kindred  spirit  with  Elijah,  who,  at  the 
moment  wh'en  Ahab  of  Israel  desired  to  secure 
the  aJliancft  of  Jehoehaphat  of  Judah  against  the 
Syrians,  predicted,  in  opporation  to  the  prophet 
ZedekiaJi,  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  campaign 
and  the  death  of  Ahab,  and  ranged  himself  as 
a  true  prophet  of  J"  over  agamst  the  lying 
prophets  (IK  22).  One  will  hardly  be  wrong 
in  tracing  the  attitude  of  Mica(ia)h  ben-Imlah 
to  the  circumstance  that  Ahab  favoured  the 
worship  of  the  Tyrian  Baal  in  Israel — a  practice 
which  u>peared  to  Mica(ia)h  irreconcilable  with 
Israel's  belonging  to  J".  On  the  reference  prob- 
ably intended  in  1  K  22"  o^^  dtps  ^yijr  to  the  open- 
ing words  of  Mic,  see  Kdnig,  Einleit.  in  d.  AT, 
p.  380.   See,  further,  Micaiah,  No.  3. 

S.  Micah  (B  M«xalat,  A  Mtx<u<<t)  thk  Prophkt, 
—of  Moresheth  ( wh.  see),  the  younger  contemporary 
of  Isaiah,  after  whom  one  of  the  writings  in  the 
Dodekapropheton  is  named,  the  dth  in  the  Heb. 
order  but  the  3rd  in  the  Greek. 

L  The  Content*  and  Unity  of  the  Boole.— Then 
ean  be  no  doubt  that  the  prophecies  collected  in 


the  book  which  bears  his  name  proceed  only  in 
port  from  Micah,  for  alike  in  contents  and  style 
they  are  totally  diverse  in  character. 

(at)  The  first  three  chapters,  aimrt  from  2"'-, 
present  no  difSculty.  The  prophet  be-jins  with 
announcing  the  Divine  judgment,  which  accom- 
plishes itself  in  two  acts,  namely,  upon  Samaria 
and  upon  Judah.  although,  of  coarse,  the  judg- 
ment upon  Judah  forms  the  central  point  of  his 
message.  Then  chs.  2  and  3  state  the  reasons  for 
the  judgment  denounced  upon  Judah  in  l"-,  and 
it  is  especially  against  the  ruling  classes  in  Jeru- 
salem that  Micah  utters  his  reproaches.  The 
verses  2'"-  are  quite  foreign  to  this  line  of 
thought,  for  they  presuppose  the  Exile,  and 
occupy  themselves  with  the  restoration  of  the 
people.* 

(6)  To  theee  dennnciations  of  judgment  in  chs. 
1-S  w«  have  the  counterpart  in  chs.  4-5,  which 
opra  a  glimpee  into  the  Miessianio  time.  Against 
their  composition  by  Micah  there  are  the  following 
objections :  (1)  The  Strang  conjunction  of  the 
Messianic  hopes  of  4'*-  with  the  threatenings  of 
3" ;  (2)  the  circnmstance  that  mutually  exclusive 
views  present  themselves  (cf.  4**  with  v."-,  4"*'* 
with  S"-*  with  ▼.«•),  and  that  frequently  a 
connexion  can  be  established  only  by  very  arti- 
ficial methods  (of.  4*  with  t.»,  4»  with  v.»S  4»->» 
with  v.'^  Bf-*)  I  (3)  the  dependence  upon  trains  of 
ideas  which  did  not  become  current  till  after  the 
time  of  Micah  (cf.  4U-"  with  Ezk  38  f.),  as  well  as 
the  presupposing  of  relations  which  were  strange 
to  Micah's  era  (rf.  4*^  [2»«-]  S"-)  If  there  are  any 
words  of  Micah  at  all  in  chs.  4-^,  these  can  include 
no  more  than  4"" "  6*"". 

(c)  6>-7',  which  consist  of  three  short  addresses 
(6'""  6»-"  7'"*),  whose  original  context,  however,  is 
doubtful,  might,  so  far  as  their  contents  are  con- 
cerned, proceed  from  Micah.  They  present  J'"s 
controversy  with  His  ungrateful  people,  the  pro- 
phet's denunciation  of  the  people  for  the  unright- 
eousness which  marked  their  whole  manner  of  life, 
and  finally  Zion's  lament  over  the  decay  of  her 
children.  This  lament  is  intelligible  in  the  time 
of  Manasseh,  when  the  sacrifice  of  children  (Mic  6') 
was  a  flourishing  custom ;  but  not  only  the  tender- 
ness of  feeling  exhibited  in  6"-,  but  also  the 
dramatic  and  exceedingly  animated  descriptions, 
make  the  composition  of  this  section  by  Micah 
very  improbable. 

(2)  7*  cannot  possibly  be  attributed  to  Micah.t 
for  what  in  6w*  is  yet  in  prospect  is  in  V- 
actually  come  to  pass — Zion  suffers  for  her  sins, 
and  the  prophet  looks  to  a  better  time,  when  J" 
will  agam  mterest  Himself  on  behaU  of  His 
people,  and  build  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

ii.  The  Activity  of  the  Prophet. — It  follows  from 
the  above  investigation,  that  if  we  axo  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  characteristics  of  Micah  and  the  method 
of  his  activity,  we  must  base  our  conclusions  only 
upon  l'-2"  3  (4»«-  "  5»-").  It  results  from  these 
data  that  the  title  in  1'  rightly  represents  the  pro- 
phetic activity  of  Micah  as  having  begun  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  for  according  to  I''  he  pre- 
dicted the  fall  of  Samaria.  Since  of  the  two  con- 
tradictory dates  given  in  2  K  18'  (cf.  17*)  and  in 
18"  the  latter  is  clearly  the  better  entitled  to 
credit — i.e.  Hezekiah  probably  ascended  the  throne 
B.C.  716— it  follows  that  at  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Samaria  the  occupant  of  the  throne  of  tlie 
Southern  kingdom  was  not  Hezekiah  (as  in  2  K 
18',  cf.  17*)  but  Ahaz,  who  would  have  begun  to 


•Ot  Driver  (LOT*  S27t.X  who,  though  he  qaesUons  the 
neoeaslty  of  attributing  the  vene*  to  an  exilio  (Stue,  Kaen.)  or 
post-exilic  OVellh.)  hMid,  agrees  that  they  do  not  now  itand 
in  their  proper  context. 

tSo  • 
thereaeonec 
Driver,  83  f. 


ir  proper  context. 

weluiaueen,  Stada,  Knenen,  Oomill,  Oieaebreeht  For 
uone  on  the  other  ade,  we  may  nier  to  the  discuiilon  in 
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reiKTi  c  734.  AVhether  Micah  had  entered  npon  his 
inoplietic  activity  before  734,  i.e.  in  the  time  of 
ilotiiain,  as  the  title  asserts,  we  have  no  certain 
data  to  enable  na  to  decide,  for  the  threatening 
of  3"  was,  according  to  the  ezpreas  testimony  (3 
Jer  26'"'-,  uttered  under  Hezekiah,  an4  probably 
after  the  accession  of  Sennacherib  in  705— an  event 
wliich  appears  to  have  determined  Hezekiah  to  a 
change  of  policy  towards  the  Assyrians.  Since 
cli.  3  stands  in  close  connexion  with  ch.  2,  and  the 
latter  as  the  foundation  for  the  threatenings  of 
l"-  is  not  to  be  separated  from  ch.  1,  we  can  only 
assume  that  the  threatening^  once  nttered  and 
meanwhile  realized  against  Samaria  were  taken 
by  Micah  into  a  written  discourse  against  the 
Southern  kingdom  (cf.  I8  28ff.) — a  happy  thought 
whereby  this  denunciation,  calculate  to  Btnke 
terror  mto  all,  acquired  special  weight  againat 
Jerusalem. 

iii.  Sti/le  and  Mtsiage  of  Micah. — It  has  rightlj 
been  remarked  that  in  his  rhetoric  Mican  is 
sharply  distinguished  from  the  simplicity  of  Amos 
and  the  originality  of  Hosea.  He  begins  with  the 
violent  hiatus  of  1'  and  the  imposing  description  of 
Jahweh's  descent  in  storm  from  heaven  to  earth 
(v."-),  to  which  the  denunciation  of  jntlnnent 
upon  Samaria  attaches  itself,  in  order  finiuiy  to 
introduce  the  burden  of  his  discourse — the  judg- 
ment upon  Judah, — a  discourse,  however,  which 
runs  oil  into  mere  puns  attached  to  local  and  per- 
sonal  names.  It  is  possible  that  this,  as  WeU- 
hausen  suggests,  was  the  ancient  scholastic  model 
of  prophetic  style,  which  elsewhere  has  maintained 
itself  especially  in  prophecies  regarding  foreign 
nations.  Apart  from  this  peculiarity,  MictA  has 
close  points  of  contact  with  Amos.  Like  the 
latter,  he  displays  a  deep  moral  earnestness  which 
does  not  shrink  from  drawing  the  last  conclusions, 
and  whichTin  opposition  to  his  great  contemporary 
Isaiah,  who  looked  with  confic^nce  to  J"  the  holy 
God  to  preserve  Jerusalem,  leads  him  to  predict 
Jhe  destruction  of  the  city  as  a  punishment  for  the 
treading  urider  foot  of  righteousness.  Whether 
we  are  justified  in  concluding  from  3"  that  Micskh 
anticipated  the  destruction  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
has  been  rightly  called  in  question  and  denied 
by  W.  R.  Smith  {Prophets  of  Itrad,  287  ff.),  for 
Micah  in  assigning  the  ground  for  judgment — 
and  in  this  likewise  he  agrees  with  Amos — has 
specially  to  do  with  the  anstocracy  of  Jerusalem, 
against  whom  his  whole  anger  is  turned  on  account 
of  the  injustice  peri>etrated  by  them  ('Jerusalem 
is  Judah  s  sin,'  cf.  1'  LXX).  What  a  powerful 
impression  this  mes.sage  of  judgment  produced 
upon  Micah's  contemporaries  we  may  infer  from 
Jer  SO""',  where  we  hnd  that  100  years  after  its 
utterance  this  denunciation  of  judgment,  which 
stood  in  such  glaring  contradiction  to  the  preach- 
ing of  Isaiah,  is  not  yet  forgotten. 

Whether  Micah  had  a  glimpse  of  better  days 
and  committed  his  anticipations  to  writing,  must, 
in  view  of  what  has  been  said  above,  remain  un- 
certain ;  the  verses  which  alone  could  come  into 
consideration  as  from  his  pen,  contain  scarcely 
anything  more  than  a  reference  to  a  future  de- 
liverance and  a  removal  by  J"  of  things  displeasing 
(cf.  i"'  5*"").  In  any  case,  our  prophet,  even  if  he 
never  gave  expression  to  such  hopes,  would  in  this 
respect  also  have  a  predecessor  in  Amos,  for  the 
Messianic  hopes  expressed  in  Am  V-  are  a  later 
addition  to  that  booK. 

A  brief  reference  may  further  be  made  to  Mic 
6"-,  which  are  not  only  marked  by  a  depth  and  a 
moral  earnestness,  but  also  interpenetrated  by  an 
intensity  of  genuine  feeling  such  as  are  scarcely 
paralleled  elsewhere.  These  verses  likewise  have 
a  point  of  contact  with  Amos,  in  so  far  as  in  them 
the  thought  is  emphasized  that  moral  goodness 


coincides  with  humanity  ('  Das  Sittlich-Gute  ist 
auch  das  NatUrlich-Menschliche ') ;  but  in  another 
point  they  go  far  beyond  Amos— in  fact,  scarcely 
anywhere  in  the  OT  is  the  essence  of  true  worship 
expressed  so  briefly  and  appropriately  as  in 
'  It  is  said  to  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good  and  what 
J*  requires  of  thee  :  to  do  justice,  to  love  kind 
ness,  and  to  walk  humbly  before  thy  God.' 

LrrxRATinui.— Driver,  LOT*  SSSS. ;  Cornill,  EinleiL't  182  S.; 
WUdeboer,  La.  d.  AT,  1480. ;  Stnck,  EitUeit.  1049.  :  Stade, 
ZATW,  1881,  p.  161  ff.,  1883,  p.  Iff.,  1884,  p.  291  fl. :  Nomsk, 
ib.  1884,  p.  277  S. ;  Kuenen,  BUida  dMUa d  Mr.  l»  Dr.  Ltemamt, 
1169.;  Pont,  ■  Hicha-Stadi8n '  in  ThtoL  Stud.  1888,  p.  2860., 
1889,  p.  4369.,  18S2,_p.  3289. ;  Kartui,  'D»  suneiutelliiig  v. 
het  boek  Hicb*'  in  TAT,  1893,  p.  24811.;  T.  Byasel,  Untenuch. 
Mer  die  TtxtgtMtait  «.  ai»  BeMluU  d.  Buehit  Miclta,  Leipzig, 
1887;  J,T»,yiOT,Th»  MattmHefxtandOutmeitntvertiont^ 
Mieah,  1891 ;  EUiotst,  JDa  mmfttit  van  ifieAo,  Anihem,  1891 ; 
W.  B.  Smith,  iV(>t>A«t«(t^i<nM2,  2879. 

Ot  oommenUries  the  foUowSng  may  be  conalted  ^— Pooock, 
Cmun,  on  Mieah,  1677 ;  Oupturi,  Utber  Mieha  d*n  Monuhthitm 
u.  teint  prophet.  Sehrift,  1861-62 ;  Boordo,  Comm.  in  Vatiein. 
JficAo,  Leiden,  1869 :  L.  Beinke,  Der  Prophet  Micha,  Himiter, 
1874  ;  Oheyne,  Mieah  (In  'Camb.  Bible'),  1882,  2nd  ed.  1896; 
Pueey,  The  Minor  PropheU,  1860;  Wellhatnen,  Die  El.  Pro- 
pheten,  pp.  220.,  1810.;  O.  A.  Smith,  Boot  u'tAe  Twelve  Pro- 
phOe,  vol  L  (IsaSX  *U      Nowaok  (in  the  BamdJummmtai), 

HICAIAH.— The  Heb.  name  «n;;*9('who  is  like 
J'?')  and  its  abbreviations  n;*!?,  "pi?  are 

variously  rendered  in  AV;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  one  instance,  the  first  three  words  appear  in 
RV  as  Micaiah,  The  exception  is  in  J  g  17''^'. 
Here  the  name  nyx),  which  occurs  frequently  in 
Jg  17.  18,  is  found  in  the  longer  form  vyy^,  and 
is  rendered  Micah  for  the  sake  of  the  unitj  of  the 
narrative.  The  LXX  equivalents  of  Micaiah  have 
in  everv  case  the  alternative  spellings  Mtx*  and 
Metx.,  tne  latter  being  found  unifonnly  in  B. 

1.  Micaiah  («n;;<Q,  Maaxd,  AV  Michaiah)  is  the 
name  given  in  2  Ch  13*  to  the  mother  of  Abijah. 
It  is  evident  from  1  K  15»,  2  Ch  11",  and  from 
LXX,  that  this  is  a  corruption  of  Maacaii  (wh.  see). 
2.  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah  (2  Ch  17')  appointed 
b^  Jehoshapnat  to  superintend  religious  instruc- 
tion throughout  the  kingdom,  was  called  Micaiah 
(MT^fV,  M<;^a(at,  AV  Michaiah). 
.  8.  Micaiah  (i-ip'p,  M(e)txaiat)  the  son  of  Imlah  was 
a  prophet  of  J  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Ahab. 
His  name  is  once  (2  Ch  18")  spelt  n;-!?  (RVm 
Micah).  In  Scripture  history  he  appears  only^  on 
the  great  occasion  described  in  the  almost  identical 
narratives  of  1  K  22'-»,  2  Ch  1%*-".  It  is  evident, 
however,  from  1  K  22'||  that  this  was  not  the  be- 
ginning of  his  prophetic  activity,  and  that  hia 
former  messages  hoA  not  been  favourable  to  the 
king.  JosepnuB  (Ant.  vm.  xiv.  6)  identifies 
Micaiah  with  the  prophet  who  disguised  himself 
after  the  victory  over  the  Syrians  at  Aphek,  and 
reproved  Ahab  for  allowing  the  king  of  Syria 
to  escape  (1  K  20"-^) ;  and  adds  that  Ahab,  in 
his  displeasure  at  this,  put  Micaiah  in  prison. 
These  statements  at  least  harmonize  Mdth  the 
Scripture  account,  and  the  identification  is  not  in 
itseu  unlikely. 

In  LXX  1  K  22  follow*  20,  and  both  chapten  an  derived  fiom 
a  (pedal  eouroe  (see  Kixas  i.  and  ii.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  807, 868)  in  which 
Elijah  la  not  menUoned,  but  which  has  sevenl  reference*  to  un- 
named prophets.  In  bo  far  aa  any  prophet  la  mentioned  by 
name,  Hicauxh  may  be  aaid  in  thia  aecUoo  to  take  Elijah'*  plao* 
(Kittel,  Hitt.  Met.,  Eng.  U.  U.  276X 

On  the  occasion  recorded  in  Scripture,  Jehosha- 
phat,  king  of  Judah,  was  on  a  visit  to  Samaria, 
when  Ahab  asked  his  co-operation  in  recovering 
Ramoth-gilead,  which  the  Syrians  had  formerly 
captured,  and  which  they  were  now  retaining, 
contrary  to  the  conditions  of  the  latest  peacs 
(1  K  20"  22').  Jeliosliaphat  declared  his  willing- 
ness to  join  in  the  expedition,  but  suggested  that 
at  the  outset  they  should  '  inquire  at  tlie  word  of 
J"'.    The  prophets  of  Israel,  to  the  nnmber  of  400, 
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were  accordingly  assembled  where  the  two  kings 
■at  in  royal  state  at  the  gate  of  Samaria.  They 
prophesied  unanimously  that  the  undertaking 
would  be  Buccessfol,  and  one  of  them,  Zedekiah 
the  son  cf  Chenaanah,  emphasized  the  prophecy 
by  producing  horns  of  iron  as  symbols  of  the 
conquering  might  of  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat. 
These  Israelite  prophets  posed  as  prophets  of  J", 
and  spoke  in  His  name  (2  Ch  18'  has  '  God '  instead 
of  'iT');  but  Jehoshaphat  was  doubtful  of  their 
true  character,  and  asked  anxiously  if  there  was 
not  besides  a  prophet  of  J*  whom  they  might  con- 
sult (of.  2  K  3").  Ahab  then  mentioned  Micaiah 
for  the  first  time,  but  added  that  he  hated  him,  as 
he  was  always  a  prophet  of  evil — a  remark  which 
Jehodiaphat  courteously  deprecated.  A  eunuch 
was  sent  to  fetch  Micaiah  (who,  according  to 
Joeephns,  was  already  in  prison),  and  this  officer 
told  him  of  the  favourable  reply  which  the  400 
prophets  had  given  to  the  inquiry  of  the  kin^ 
counselling  him  in  a  friendly  way  to  answer  in 
the  same  strain.  Micaiah,  however,  replied 
boldly  that  he  would  speak  only  what  J'  should 
say  to  him.  When  he  appeared  oef ore  the  kings, 
and  when  Ahab  asked  nis  counsel,  he  at  first 
echoed  ironically  the  advice  of  the  400.  But 
Ahab  detected  the  irony ;  and  Micaiah,  when 
pressed  for  his  true  opinion,  answered  in  words 
of  solemn  imagery,  which  boded  nothing  but 
disaster.  He  had  seen  all  Israel  scattered  upon 
Uie  mountains  as  sheep  that  had  no  shepherd : 
and  J*  had  said, '  These  have  no  master,  let  them 
return  every  man  to  his  house  in  peace.'  Besides 
replying  thus  to  Ahab's  immediate  question,  he 
went  on  to  pronounce  a  verdict  on  the  whole 
ntnation  and  on  the  prophets  who  were  opposed 
to  him.  This  he  did  in  an  account  of  a  remark- 
able vision.  J'  sat  on  a  throne,  attended  by  all 
the  host  of  heaven.  He  asked  who  would  entice 
Ahab  that  he  might  go  and  faU  at  Ramoth- 
gilead.  A  spirit  volunteered  to  do  so  by  being 
a  'lying  spirit'  (i;^  oii)  in  the  mouth  of  Ahab's 
prophets.  J*  accepted  the  ofier,  and  sent  the  spirit 
;orth  with  a  promise  of  success.  Micaiah's  con- 
eluding  message  to  Ahab,  therefore,  was  that  his 
prophets  were  false  prophets,  and  that  J*  had 
spoken  evil  concerning  him.  Zedekiah  the  eon 
of  Chenaanah  replied  to  Micaiah  bv  an  insulting 
blow  and  a  mocking  question.  Tne  account  ot 
Joe.  lAnt.  Tm.  XV.  4)  adds  that  Zedekiah  sought 
to  refute  Micaiah's  prophecy  by  appealing  to  the 


prediction  of  Elijah  (1  K  21"),  w  £o  had  foretold 
that  the  dogs  should  lick  Ahab's  blood  in  Jezreel ; 
and  that  &dekiah  also  challenged  Micaiah  to 
wither  tiie  hand  that  smote  him,  as  had  been 
done  in  the  case  of  Jeroboam  (1  K  13*).  Micaiah 
warned  Zedekiah  of  the  future  perils  that  awaited 
him,  and,  when  he  was  carried  on  by  Ahab's  orders 
to  snifer  rigorous  imprisonment,  be  contented  him- 
self by  appealing  confidently  to  the  issue  of  events 
for  proof  that  nis  prophecy  had  been  true.  At 
this  point  his  history,  which  may  have  been 
continued  in  the  source  (Ewald,  HI,  Eng.  tr. 
iv.  76),  breaks  off  abruptly,  and  is  not  resumed. 
The  exordium,  'Hear,  ye  peoples,  all  of  you,'  is 
apparently  an  interpolation,  taken  from  Mic  1', 
ana  due  to  a  confusion  of  Micaiab  the  son  of 
Imlah  with  the  canonical  Micah. 

Modi  intenit  kttaohes  to  Hloalah'i  vlaian.  It  to  not  to  be 
taken,  ol  ooone,  m  «  UtenJ  dcsoriptlon  ot  an  objective  scene, 
but  a  question  vattj  bt  mised  as  to  how  lar  It  shows  us  the 
fonn  in  which  the  truths  proclaimed  by  the  prophet  were  flrat 

8 resented  to  Us  own  mind,  and  how  far  he  consciously  cast 
iese  truths  into  this  dramatic  shape  in  order  to  convey  Utem 
to  others.  In  legard  to  such  visions  it  seems  best,  while 
aUowins  for  a  possibie  element  of  literary  embellishment,  to 
hold  with  DavUson  (Bttkiet  xxix.),  tliat  they  are  'not  mere 
Uteraiy  invention,'  but  that  the  qiontaneous  woridnir  ot  a 

Kpbet^s  inspired  imagination  threw  truths  'into  a  physical 
D,  making  them  stud  out  before  the  eye  ot  his  phantasy 


as  it  presented  to  him  from  without.'  The  vision,  with  its 
picture  of  a  scene  in  heaven,  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  Prologue 
of  Job  ^l^u  2^-^  Another  parallel  may  be  found  in  Zee  8, 
and  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  assembly  is  present  also  in  Ps  89B-  T. 
The  account  of  Micaiah's  vision  embodies  theological  concep- 
tioiis  wliich  are  strange  and  even  peipleziiig  to  the  Cbristiaa 
mind.  In  opposing  toe  400  propheu  Uicaiah  did  not  question 
their  claim  to  liave  J'"s  inspiration,  but  simply  asserted  tliat 
tliia  was  in  their  esse  an  inspiiaUon  of  falsehood.  The  explana- 
tion ot  this  (to  us)  apparently  self-contradictory  conception  It 
to  lie  found  in  the  strength  of  the  OT  idea  tliat  J"  is  supreme, 
and  that  nothing  happens  independently  ot  Him.  The  pro- 
blems raised  by  the  varied  moral  quality  ot  events  in  relation 
to  the  holiness  ot  J"  were  as  yet  in  the  iMtckground.  A '  spirit 
from  J",'  such  ss  the  'lying  spirit'  ot  Uicalah's  vision,  slgnifled 
simply  a  real  Divine  influence  directing  actual  events.  In 
this  OT  view,  to  use  the  words  ot  Schulti, '  the  Spirit  ot  Qod 
to  in  itself  only  a  wonderful  power  by  which  the  lite  ot  man 
to  regulated  .  .  .  but  in  itaelt  there  to  no  direct  moral  element ' 
(TAsotosy  or.  Eng.  tr..  ii.  20g-208.  See  atooDlllmans,  ^tt.- 
T«$t.  TSeU.  S04-6 ;  Stanley,  J*un$h  Chunh,  ii.  270).  Sohulu 
goee  so  tar  as  to  say  (i.  2S7)  that  Micaiah  '  had  at  lint,  in 
aoooidanoe  with  the  Divine  will,  to  say  what  was  untrue, 
because  he  was  aware  that  Ood  intended  to  bwuUe  the  king.' 
This,  however,  seems  an  exaneration.  It  Mioauh's  flnt  reply 
had  been  anything  but  ironicaC  it  would  have  l>een  inoonstotent 
with  hto  position  as  a  true  prophet  ot  J",  as  well  as  with  hto 
declaration  to  the  eunucli.  In  connexion  with  Micaiah's 
tanding  as  a  true  prophet,  Zedekiah'a  mocking  remark  deserves 
to  be  notioed.  Wtiether  we  take  It  as  in  EV  following  HT,  cr 
in  the  sense  ot  the  LXX  reading  (raW  mt/ut  mflm  n  XcAnnt  ii 
n/ 1),  the  Implication  ot  the  question  to  the  same.  Zedekiah  did 
not  deny  the  cliai^ge  of  false  inspiration,  but  Insinuated  that 
Micaiah^  own  inspiration  was  ot  the  same  kind.  Had  Mi/>ial^ 
been  under  any  compulsion  even  temporarily  to  speak  what  was 
untrue,  there  would  have  been  a  measure  of  truth  in  ZedeUah's 
taunt.  We  can  only  reconcile  Micaiah's  conception  ot  the 
'lying  spirit  from  J"'  with  the  reality  ot  hto  own  inspiration, 
by  regarding  him  as  a  messenger  sent  to  dectore  the  nnqu^ifled 
truth  upon  the  situation.  Stripped  of  all  figurative  di^s,  the 
tacts  which  Micaiah  proclaimed  were  these;  that  Ahab's 
prophets  were  false  prophets,  that  in  spito  of  warning  Ahab 
would  believe  them,  and  woud  go  to  Bamotta-gllead  to  meet 
hto  doom. 

The  whole  history  of  Micaiah  presents  impres- 
sively the  contrast  between  true  and  false  pro- 
phecy which  became  so  marked  afterwaitls  in 
Jeremiah's  time.  We  see  in  it  already  some  of 
the  features  by  which,  apart  from  the  decisive 
test  of  the  event,  the  false  could  be  distinguished 
from  the  true.  The  false  prophets  relied  on  the 
consent  of  numbers ;  their  message  fell  in  with 
the  royal  wishes ;  and,  whatever  trnth  there  may 
be  in  Josephus*  account  of  Zedekiah's  argument 
from  Elijah,  it  at  least  illustrates  the  method  of 
mechanical  and  mistaken  inference  from  predic- 
tions already  accredited  which  Jeremiah  denounced 
in  the  false  prophets  who  were  his  contemporaries 
(Jer  7'  23**).  Micaiah,  on  tfatt  other  hand,  was 
independent,  conscious  of  J''b  inspiration,  reso- 
lute to  speak  only  what  J"  said  to  him,  indifferent 
to  the  anger  which  his  messt^  might  excite,  and 
to  the  personal  hardships  and  dangers  he  might 
incur  by  delivering  it.  He  stands  out  in  this 
single  scene  which  has  been  recorded  of  his  life 
as  a  solitary  and  heroic  figure,  in  whom  are 
embodied  many  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of 
the  true  prophet,  the  instrument  of  God's  genuine 
revelation  to  men. 

i.  Micaiah  (nyp  [Keth.\  M(«)txoio»  or  MixAu; 
AV,  RVm  Micah)  the  Morashtite  in  Jer  26"  is 
the  same  as  the  canonical  prophet  Micah  ( wh.  see). 

5.  Micaiah  (w^'V,  M(e)(YoIot  or  Mix^as,  AV  Mich- 
aiah)  the  son  of  Gemariah  (Jer  36"-  ")  was  one  of 
the  nobles  of  Judah  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah.  In 
the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim  he  heard  Barucli  reading 
the  roll  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  in  the  ears  of 
the  people  from  the  chamber  of  his  father  Gema- 
riah in  thp  Temple.  He  then  told  what  he  had 
heard  to  the  other  nobles  who  were  gathered  in 
the  '"'bribes  chamber'  in  the  royal  palace,  and  it 
was  his  report  which  led  to  the  subsequent  reading 
of  the  roll  first  to  the  nobles  and  then  to  the 
king. 

6.  In  2  K  22"  mention  is  made  of  Achbor  the 
son  of  Micaiah  (n;;<9  M(c)ixaia;,  AV  Michaiah,  A  Vm 
Micah)  among  the  messengers  whom  Josiah  sent 
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to  oonsnlt  Hnldah  after  the  discoTerr  of  the  hook 
of  the  Law  (aee  ACHBOB).  This  Micaiah  may 
very  poosihly  have  heen  the  same  as  the  son  of 
Gemariah  referred  to  in  8  ahove.  In  2  Ch  84" 
■  Aohhor  the  son  of  Micaiah '  appears  as  'Abdon 
the  son  of  Micah.' 

7.  Micaiah  (n;;^,  M(«)tx<uii,  AY  Michaiab)  the  son 
of  Zaccor  is  named  (Neh  12")  in  the  Asaphite 
genealogy  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jonathan,  one 
of  the  priests  of  Nehemiah's  time,  who  took  part 
in  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  In 
the  parallel  genealo^  of  1  Ch  0"  this  Micaiah 
is  called  '  Mica  (AY  Micah)  the  son  of  Zichri,'  and 
in  those  of  Neh  ll"-"  he  appears  as  'Mica  (AY 
Micha)  the  son  of  ZabdL'  All  the  lists  mention 
that  he  had  a  son  called  Mattaniah. 

8.  There  was  a  Micaiah  (n:^  AY  Miohaiah) 
among  Nehemiah's  priests  themselves  (Neh  12"). 
He  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall,  and 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ancestor  of 
Zechaiiah  (7  above)  mentioned  in  the  same 
chapter.  Neh  12"  is  omitted  in  the  chief  MSS 
of  iSX,  Those  that  ham  it  sive  this  name  as 
Htxaiot.  Jamss  Patbick. 

HOB.— See  Moxnok 

HOHABL  (V|9<p  <who  is  like  Godt'j  on  the 
name  see  Gray,  ffeb.  Prop.  Names,  157,  165,  181, 
210,  221;  LXX  MetvaiiX,  Mixai^X).— 1.  Father  of 
the  Asherite  spy,  Nn  13".  2.  3.  Two  Gadites, 
1  Ch  S'"-.  4.  Tne  eponym  of  a  Levitical  guild 
of  singers,  I  Ch  6"  [Heb.*].  S.  Name  of  a  family 
in  Issachar,  1  (3h  7*  27"  (B  MeuniiJX,  A  Mcxai^X). 

6.  Eponym  of  a  family  of  Beniamites,  1  Ch  8". 

7.  A  Manassite  chief  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag, 
1  Ch  12W.  8.  A  son  of  king  Jehoshaphat,  2  Ch  21> 
(B  Meura^X,  A  Murai^X).  9.  The  father  of  Zebadiah, 
an  exile  who  returned,  Ezr  8',  1  Es  8"  (in  the 
latter  M{i)ixiri>^)-  10>  The  ardiangeL  See  next 
article. 

HICHAEL(Vtt7'Q:3'whoiBlikeuntoGod?';  in  the 
LXX  and  NT  M(6)txoi}X)  holds  a  very  lofty  rOle  in 
Judaism  from  B.C.  200  onwards.  He  is  one  of  the 
seven  archangels  who  Execute  the  commands  of 
Ciod  at  the  final  judgment  (Eth.  Enoch  go«>-"),  or 
present  the  prayers  of  the  sunts  before  God  (To 
12"),  or  who  stand  in  thb  immediate  presence  (Rev 
1>  4'  8*).  Michael  appears  as  fourth  in  the  oldest 
list  of  the  seven :  Unel,  Raphael,  Raguel,  Michael, 
Suriel,  Gabriel,  and  RemiellEth.  En.  20).  In  this 
list  the  order  is  no  key  to  the  relative  dignity  of 
the  angels  mentioned ;  for  according  to  other 
authorities  Michael  stands  at  the  head  of  the  four 
great  archangels,  who  apparently  form  a  class 
apart,  though  three  of  them  are  members  of  the 
sacred  seven.  These  four  angels  are  Michael, 
Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Phanuel  (£th.  En.  40>  71),  or 
Michael,  Uriel,  Raphael,  and  Gabriel  (Eth.  En.  9* 
Gizeh  and  Synceliua  Greek). 

We  must  now  consider  the  various  functions 
assigned  to  Michael  in  Judaism  and  the  NT. 
Thus  he  appears  variously  as  Israel's  angelic 
patron  and  warrior,  their  mediator  and  likewise 
lawgiver.  With  these  and  other  functions  of 
Michael  we  shall  now  deal. 

i.  Michael  is  first  mentioned  as  the  angelic  patron 
of  Israel.  Thus  he  is  called  '  your  prince,' ».«.  the 
prince  of  Israel,  Dn  10".  In  10"  he  is  described  as 
'  one  of  the  chief  princes.'  All  nations  have  their 
angelic  patrons  or  guardians  (see  art.  Anoel,  vol.  i. 
p.  96),  and  the  destinies  of  the  former  are  determined 
by  the  relations  of  the  latter  in  heaven.  As  the 
end  draws  nigh  the  strife  grows  fiercer,  and  Michael, 
Ismel's  angelic  guardian,  becomes  the  great  hero  of 
the  last  days.  '  And  at  that  time  shall  Michael 
stand  up,  tne  great  prinre  which  protecteth  the 


children  of  thy  people,'  Dn  12'.  According  to  Eth. 
En.  20*  he '  is  set  over  the  best  part  of  mankind,  over 
the  people,'  *.«.  Israel.  As  Israel's  champion,  he  is 
appointed  to  avenge  Israel  on  their  enemies  at  the 
close  of  the  world  (Assumption  of  Moses  10*).  It  is 
not  improbable  also  that  lie  is  referred  to  in  Dn  8*' 
[LXX  and  Tbeod.]  under  the  phrase  '  prince  of  the 
hoet'  (ifxurrpinjyot).  The  same  idea  reappears  in 
the  Slav.  Enoch  22*,  where  he  is  termed  <  the  chief 
captain,'  and  in  33"  '  the  great  captain.' 

iL  Another  hardly  leas  ancient  oonception  is  that 
which  re^ds  Michael  aa  the  heavenly  scribe  who 
entered  in  the  heavenly  books  the  deeds  of  the 
angelic  patrons  of  the  nations.  That  the  angel  who 
discharges  this  function  is  Michael  in  Eth.  En.  90 
we  infer  from  two  facts :  first,  this  angel  is  one  of 
the  seven  arehangek  (90**) ;  and,  secondly,  he  is  the 
archangel  who  helps  Inael  (90").  No  further 
record  of  this  function  ia  found  till  the  1st  cent. 
A.D.  According  to  the  Aaoension  of  Isaiah  9**' " 
(Latin),  Michad  records  the  deeds  of  all  men  in 
the  heavenly  books. 

iii.  Michael  seems  also  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  medium  through  whom  the  Law  was  given. 
This  is  clearly  stated  in  the  late  Apocalypse  of 
Moses  I :  An^yijnf  .  .  .  dro/coXv^eura .  .  .  Uawri 
.  .  .  Sr*  rAt  rXdvat  t«0  ri/au  ■rijt  Sta^nit  tK  X'V^ 
Kvplov  iii(aTO,  3iSax9tlt  inri  reO  ipyaYj/iXov  Mixa^X. 
Most  probably,  therefore,  the  angel  of  the  presence, 
who  m  Jubilees  1"  2'  instructs  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  delivers  to  him  the  tables  of  the  Law,  is 
to  be  taken  as  Michael,  and  the  same  identification 
should  no  doubt  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  angel 
in  Ac  v.* 

iv.  A  very  notable  extension  of  the  attributes 
and  offices  of  Michael  is  attested  in  the  Simili- 
tudes and  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs. 
Thus  he  is  described  as '  the  merciful  and  the  long- 
sufi'ering,'  Eth.  Enoch  40>  (cf.  68^'),  and  as  'the 
angel  who  intercedeth  for  the  race  of  Israel  and 
of  all  the  just'  {rir  iyyt\oi>  rir  Tapatroi)/iei>(U' 
r.r.X.),  Levi  5,  and  'the  mediator  of  God  and 
man  for  the  peace  of  Israel'  {piealTiit  8eoS  xal 
irSpilrruv  k.t.X.),  Dan  6.  The  same  view  of  Michael 
appears  in  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  9"  (Latin) 
*  Magnus  angelus  Michael  deprecans  semper  pro 
humanitate.' 

'  In  the  NT  Michael  is  mentioned  twice  by  name, 
Jude'  Rev  12^.  In  both  these  passages  the  con- 
ception of  Michael  belongs  to  division  L  above. 
Thus  what  is  more  fitting  than  that  the  angelic 
patron  of  Israel  slionld  protect  the  body  of  Israel's 
great  lawgiver  against  Satan  ?  Jude'C  as  we  are 
aware,  is  derived  from  the  Assumption  of  Moses 
(see  Charles'  Assumption  of  Moses,  pp.  105-110). 
We  find  elsewhere  the  burial  of  Moses  attributed 
to  the  agency  of  angels,  particularly  of  Michael, 
in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Dt  34°. 

In  the  second  NT  passage  (Rev  12''*)  Michael 
and  his  hosts  go  forth  to  war  against  the  dragon, 
'the  old  serpent'  that  is  called  the  Devil  and 
Satan.  Here  the  figure  of  Michael  thrusts  aside 
that  of  the  Messiah ;  for  it  is  Michael  and  not  the 
Child  that  overthrows  Satan  when  storming  the 
heavens — a  fact  which  speaks  strongly  for  the 
Jewish  origin  of  most  of  Rev  12. 

Under  division  iiL  above  we  have  already 
noticed  a  possible  reference  to  Michael  in  Ac  7". 

With  the  Talmudic  conceptions  of  Michael  we 
have  not  here  to  deal.  For  these  the  following 
books  may  be  consulted :  Lueken's  monograph, 
Michael,  1898;  Weber,  Jiidische  Theologie*,  167- 
172,  205,  253;  Schoettgen,  Ear.  Heb.  i.  1079,  1119, 
iL  8,  IS  (ed.  Dresden,  1742) ;  Hamburger,  BeaU 
EncyctopcediefUr  Bibel  und  Talmud,  1892,  pp.  753, 

•  In  Eth.  En.  flSU-"  (a  fn«ment  o(  the  Book  of  Noah)  Michael 
Ii  laid  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  myaterious  nuRical  (onnula 
wherewith  the  heavens  and  earth  were  founded. 
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754.  On  later  Christian  conceptiona  see  Bonaaet, 
The  Aniiehritt  Legend,  227-231. 

R.  H.  Charlks. 

MICHAL  (S;'9  contracted  from  *  who  is  like 
nnto  God  ? '). — ^The  yonnger  of  Saul's  two  daughters 
<1  S  14*,  MeXx^X).  Saul,  who  was  wavering  between 
desire  to  destroy  David  and  reluctance  to  promote 
him  to  be  the  king's  son-in-law,  snddemy  gave 
Merab  his  eldest  daughter  to  Adnel  (1  S  18").  It 
now  transpired  that  Michal  had  fallen  in  love  with 
David.  For  a  woman  to  take  the  initiative  in 
such  matters  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  Bible,  but 
it  snited  Saul's  designs^  and  David,  on  his  part, 
lost  no  time  in  providing  doable  (not  LXX)  the 
dowry  demanded.  It  abonid  be  noted  that  the 
LXX  (B),  followed  by  Josephna  {Ant.  VI.  z.  2), 
simplifies  the  story  by  omittmg  the  incident  about 
Merab  (IS  18"-i^'»);  and  Joaephos  hereu  and 
again  in  Ant.  vn.  L  4,  miaaea  the  point  of  Sanl'a 
savage  mookeiy  of '  the  nnciroamciaed  Philiatinea ' 
by  repieaenting  the  conditions  imposed  on  David 
M  aiz  hnndieaheada  of  Philistinea.  David  waa 
aoon  to  owe  hia  life  to  the  wife  whom  Saol  had 
designed  to  'be  a  snare  to  him.'  When  the 
emissaries  of  Saul '  watched  the  house  to  kiU  him ' 
jl  S  19>i-»  Ps  60  title),  Michal  baffled  them  by 
letting;  David  down  by  the  window,  and  delayed 
pnraut  by  a  clever  mf  a  Placing  the  household 
god  in  tne  bed,  she  covered  the  supposed  sick 
man's  head  with  a  mosquito  net  (RVm),  and  finally 
disarmed  Saul's  jealous  anger  by  a  plausible  lie. 
In  this  passage  the  rare  word  in  v." 'pillow' 
(on  which  see  Driver's  note)  was  read  ^iM  (ouoitT. 
of  i?;)  'liver'  by  the  LXX.  Josephos  ^Ant. 
VI.  xi.  4)  seems  not  to  have  understood  the  LXX 
translation  of  '  teraphim,'  rA  Ktnrd^tci,  for  he  says 
that  Michal  plaoed  m  the  bed  a  goat's  liver,  whicn, 
as  it  palpitated  and  shook  the  oeddothea,  might 
surest  that  David  was  gasping  for  breath. 

The  last  scene  in  which  Michal  figures  (2  S 

{tresents  a  atartline  oontraat  to  the  time  when,  f(V 
ove  of  David,  ahe  had  flung  aaide  conventionalitiea 
and  braved  her  father's  fiuy.  That  love  was  now 
all  changed  into  coldness  and  dislike.  When  from 
a  window  in  the  palace  on  Mt.  Zion  Michal  looked 
down  on  David  leaping  and  dancing  before  the  ark, 
it  waa  not  merely  ner  woman's  impatience  of  the 
abenid  that  made  her '  despise  him  m  her  heart,'  or 
that  prompted  the  aareatim  in  which  that  contempt 
found  nttwance  later  on.  To  appreciate  her  daring 
mockery,  and  the  cold  anger  of  David's  rejoinder, 
we  must  read  them  in  the  light  of  the  years  that 
had  passed.  It  is  probable  that  Michal  had  been 
happy  with  Palti,  or  Paltiel,  to  whom  she  hadbeen 
mamed  on  David's  banishment  (1  S  25**).  From 
that  home  she  had  been  torn  (2  S  3")  merely  that 
David  might  be  enabled  to  claim  a  sort  of  heredi- 
tary right  to  the  throne,  and  have  by  him  a  living 
memorial  of  hia  early  prowess.  Now  she  was  but 
one  of  many  wives,  equalled  with  mere  'hand- 
maids,' probably  neglected.  What  wonder  if  the 
bitter  reflexion  that  she  had  indirectly  facilitated 
the  humiliation  of  her  own  family  was  coupled 
with  a  suspicion  that  David  had  from  the  tirst 
regarded  her  merely  as  a  means  of  self -aggrandise- 
ment? It  is  difficult  not  to  feel  some  sympathy  with 
Michal ;  though  the  historian  characteristically 
sees  in  her  childlessness  a  punishment  for  that  ill- 
omened  outburst  of  spleen  on  the  most  gloriona 
day  of  David's  life.  The  Chronicler  omits,  as 
usual,  the  painful  incident,  except  2  S  6". 

It  remains  to  add  that  in  2  S  21*  '  Michal '  is  an 
anoient  bat  obviona  mistake  for  '  Merab'  (which  ia 
read  by  Lac.  and  Pesh.).  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  iv.  3) 
says  that  Michal  returned  to  her  former  husband 
(Palti),  whom  he  does  not  name,  and  bore  five 
childr^  Th«  AV  explanation  'brought  up'  for 
'bare'  ia  that  of  the  Targum  and  Jerome  {Qu. 


ffeb. ) ;  and  the  Targ.  on  Ku  3*  mentiona '  the  pious 
Paltiel,  who  placed  a  sword  between  himself  and 
Michal  .  .  .  because  he  had  refused  to  go  in  unto 
her.'  Similarly  Jerome  (Qu.  Heb.  on  1  S  26'*) 
explains  that  Paltiel  wept  tor  joy  because  the  Lord 
had  kept  him  from  knowing  her.  He  also  {Qu. 
ffeb.  on  2  S  8*  6")  mentions  a  Jewish  tradition 
that  Michal  is  the  same  as  Eglah,  who  is  emphati- 
cally styled '  David's  wife '  because  she  was  his  first 
wife,  and  that  ahe  died  when  giving  birth  to  a 
child.  N.  J.  D.  Wmrx. 

MOHBAB  {Miehtoi),  2Eal»— The  prophet 
Micah. 

inCH]U8(eoa9).— ThefonninEzrS"(B  Maxfult, 
A  X(Mi/Ml*)~Neh  7"  (A  B  Mav*^)  of  the  name 
whioh  appean  elaewhere  (1 S  i^*-  i4»-*>,  la 
10",  TXS  11*>)  M  Michmuh  (to9?0).  See  next 
•rtude. 

inCHMABH  (l^t  in  Ezr  2^,  Neb  7"  o^^t 
LXX  Max(()/<i> ;  Josephna  MaxM ;  V  nig.  Maehmai). 
— ^A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  east  of  Bethel 
and  Beth-aven  (1  S  18*,  cf.  Jos  7').  In  OT  it  is 
called  nine  times  Miohmash  (1  S  13^  14>-»,  Is  lO", 
Neb  11")  and  twice  Miohmaa  (Ezr  2«,  Neli  7*>). 
In  1  Mao  V*  AY  has  Maohmas,  RV  Michmash. 
Miflhmawh  is  mentioned  only  in  connexion  with 
the  war  of  Saol  and  Jonathan  with  the  Philistines, 
the  (ideal)  invasion  of  Judah  by  the  Assyrians 
ieacribed  by  Isaiah,  and  as  the  seat  of  government 
of  Jonathan  Maccabseus. 

It  still  bears  the  name  ifukhmdt,  and  stands  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah  alwat  7  milea  nortJi  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  eastern  alopea  at  an  altitude  of 
2O00  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  900 
ft.  below  Bethel,  which  is  situated  on  the  back- 
bone of  the  country.  Though  located  in  the  midst 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
liat  of  the  towns  ot  that  tribe. 

Michmash  ia  first  mentioned  as  the  headquarters 
of  Saul,  who,  on  being  made  king  over  Israel, 
came  up  from  Gilgal,  and  with  two  thousand  men 
occupied  the  mountains  of  Bethel,  while  Jonathan 
with  a  thousand  men  occupied  (jribeah  of  Benja- 
min, a  stronghold  about  4  to  6  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem :  Mtween  them  lay  a  strong  mountain 
fortress,  Geba,  occupied  as  an  outpost  by  the 
Philistines.  Jonathan,  with  his  characteristic 
intrepidity  and  impulsiveness,  smote  the  Philbtine 
garrison  (?  3<Y})  at  Geba.  On  hearing  of  this,  the 
Philistines  of  the  Shephelah  got  ready  for  battle, 
and,  coming  up  with  great  multitudes  of  chariots 
and  horsemen  and  swarms  of  footmen,  drove  the 
badly  armed  Hebrews  out  of  the  hill-country  about 
Bethel,  and  pitched  their  camp  at  Michmash,  east 
of  Beth-aven,  opposite  to  Geba,  which  was  occupied 
by  Jonathan. 

The  Hebrews  were  greatly  perturbed  at  this 
invasion  of  their  lands,  and  some  fled  beyond 
Jordan,  while  others  hid  in  caves  and  cisterns, 
and  many  assembled  at  Gilgal  with  Saul  in  fear 
and  tremoling.  Saul,  fearing  that  the  Philistines 
would  pursue  him  even  to  Gilgal,  disobeyed  the 
directions  given  to  him  by  Samuel,  and,  after  a 
very  unsatisfactory  interview  with  the  prophet, 
abode  with  Jonathan  at  Geba  (13'°  KV,  not  Gibeah 
as  AV ;  but  see  vol.  ii.  116^  169*)  of  Benjamin  with 
oidy  six  hundred  badly  armed  men. 

'The  Philistines  sent  out  three  companies  east, 
west,  and  north  to  spoil  the  lands  of  the  Hebrews, 
much  to  the  distress  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  who 
were  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  it.  Jonathan 
now  secretly  devised  a  scheme  (14"-)  for  dividing 
the  Philistines  against  themselves  and  securing 
their  arms  for  the  defenceless  Hebrews,  and  \\-itn 
this  intent  he  left  the  camp  at  Gibeah  (v.*)  during 
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the  night,  unknown  to  Sanl  and  the  garrison,  and 
in  company  with  only  his  armour-bearer  set  out  on 
a  very  peruous  and  heroic  enterprise. 

They  descended  the  rockv  crag  called  Senneh, 
protecting  Geba  to  the  nortn,  and,  arriving  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  valley,  found  the  precipitous  cliff 
of  Bozez  terminating  Michmash,  lacing  them  to 
the  north.  Here  Jonathan,  having  ascertained 
that  the  yonng  man  with  him  would  oe  faithful  to 
death,  disclosed  his  plans,  an  expanded  account  of 
which  is  given  Josephns  (Ant.  vi.  tL  2).  The 
camp  of  Uie  Philistines  was  on  the  spur  of  a  hill, 
with  three  plateaus  shelving  down,  one  below  the 
other,  with  precipitous  sides  and  terminating  in 
the  rooky  crag  of  Bozez ;  and  at  this  point  the  out- 
nosts  of  the  enemy  were  neglectful  of  their  watch, 
because  they  thought  it  impossible  that  any  one 
would  ascend  this  crag.  Jonathan  therefore  dis- 
covered himself  just  after  daybreak  to  some  other 
Philistine  outposts,  who  called  out  to  the  Hebrews 
to  come  sp  and  receive  the  chastisement  due  to 
them.  This  invitation  Jonathan  considered  to  be 
a  favourable  omen,  and  retiring  oat  of  their  sight, 
with  the  aid  of  his  comrade,  by  great  labour  and 
dilficulty,  scaled  the  heights  of  Bozez  and  fell  upon 
its  outpost  (while  they  slept  ?),  slaying  about  twenty 
of  them.  The  Philistines,  waking  up  in  the  dim 
light  of  dawn,  could  not  imagine  that  there  were 
only  two  Hebrews  at  work ;  but  supposing  they 
were  surprised  by  a  strong  force,  and  bemg  of 
ditferent  tribes,  and  suspecting  each  other  to  be  the 
enemy,  fought  against  one  another,  as  so  often 
happened  on  other  occasions,  and  some  of  them 
died  in  battle,  while  others  threw  away  their 
armour  and  fled,  many  of  them  being  thrown  down 
the  rocks  headlong.  When  the  watchmen  of 
Geba  saw  that  the  multitude  of  the  Philistines 
melted  away  from  Michmash  they  reported  it  to 
Sanl,  who  went  out  to  battle  with  nis  six  hundred. 
The  Hebrews  that  were  in  hiding  in  the  rocks  came 
out,  and  those  who  were  with  t£ie  i^biiistines  also 
turned  from  them,  so  that  Saul  fouitd  himself 
suddenly  in  command  of  a  large  force  (Josephus 
says  ten  thousand  men),  all  fiuly  equipped  with 
the  arms  of  the  slaughtered  or  fleeing  Pnilistines ; 
and  they  smote  the  Philistines  that  day  from 
Michmash  to  Aijalon. 

Benjamin  wm  now  in  peaceful  possession  of 
Michmash,  and  there  is  no  further  record  of  it 
until  the  time  of  the  AssjRrians'  threatened  march 
on  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  kine  Hezekiah, 
spoken  of  by  Isaiah  (10*').  Sennadierib  is  de- 
picted as  coming  along  the  northern  road  from 
Samaria  against  Jerusalem,  along  the  backbone 
of  the  mountain  chain;  but  instead  of  passing 
south  from  Bethel  to  Beeroth  he  turns  aside 
to  the  eastern  slopes  towards  Ai,  and  passing 
Migron  (the  precipice)  lays  up  his  baggage  (Av 
carriages)  at  Michrnash,  because  they  could  go  no 
farther  in  a  southerly  direction.  See,  further, 
MiORON.  The  Philistines,  when  they  brought 
their  chariots  to  Michmash,  came  from  the  west. 
The  host  of  Sennacherib  then  go  on  foot  to  Geba, 
where  they  make  a  lodgment  They  arrive  here 
over  the  passage  or  pass  of  Michmash,  mentioned 
as  the  place  where  the  Philistine  garrison  was 
encamped  before  Geba  when  Jonathim  scaled  the 
cTOf  Bozez  (1  S  13"  U*).  The  town  Makas  (1  K 
4*)  IS  given  by  the  LXX  as  MaY(e)/ulf .   See  Maeaz. 

Ezra  relates  (2",  Neh  7")  that  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  men  of  Michmas  came  with  Zemb- 
babel  out  of  the  Captivity  unto  Jerusalem  and 
Judah. 

When  Baochides  returned  to  Antioch  with  his 
army  from  Judsea,  after  having  been  so  rudely 
repulsed  by  Jonathan  Maccabaeus,  Michmash  was 
made  the  seat  of  government,  and  Jonathan  dwelt 
there,  1  Mac  V. 


Ensebius  and  Jerome  describe  Machmas  as  a 
large  viUage  9  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem  and 
not  far  from  Ramah  {Onomast.  s.  'Machmas')* 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  site  of  Michmash  was 
removed  to  el-Btreh  (Beeroth).  Cf.  Brocardns, 
0.  7 ;  Quaresmins,  ii.  p.  786 ;  Maundroll. 

The  Mishna  describes  Michmash  as  famous  for 
its  bajley,  giving  rise  to  the  Talmndic  proverb  '  to 
bring  barley  to  Michmash '  (Reland,  Pal.  897). 

The  great  vallev  west  of  Ai,  which  runs  to 
Jericho  as  the  Wttay  ^elt,  becomes  a  narrow  gorge, 
a  great  crack  or  fissure  in  the  country.  On  the 
south  side  of  this  great  chasm  stands  Jeba  (Geba 
of  Benjamin)  on  a  rocky  knoll,  with  cavenu  be- 
neath the  town  and  arable  land  to  the  east. 
Looking  across  the  valley,  the  stony  hills  and 
white  chalky  slopes  present  a  desolate  appear- 
ance ;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  considerably  lower 
than  Jeba,  is  the  little  village  of  Mukhmdi  (Mich- 
mash), on  a  sort  of  saddle  backed  by  an  open 
and  fertile  com  valley  (Conder,  Tent-  Work  in 
Palestine,  ii.  112).  With  regard  to  the  description 
of  Michmash  by  Josephus,  Conder  states, '  Exactly 
such  a  natural  fortress  exists  immediately  east  of 
the  village  of  Michmash,  and  it  is  still  called  the 
fort  by  the  peasantry.  It  is  a  ridge  rising  in  thin 
rounded  knolls  above  a  perpendicular  cra^,  ending 
in  a  narrow  tongue  to  the  east  with  clills  below, 
and  having  an  open  valley  behind  it,  and  a  saddle 
towards  the  west  on  which  Michmash  itself  is 
situated.  Opposite  this  fortress  to  the  south  there 
is  a  crag  of  ei^ual  height,  and  seemingly  impass- 
able :  thus  tlid  description  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  folly  borne  out'  (1  S  14*).  'The  picture  is 
unchanged  auise  the  days  when  Jonathan  looked 
over  the  white  camping-ground  of  the  Philbtines, 
and  Bozez  must  then  nave  shone  as  brightly  as 
it  does  now,  in  the  full  light  of  an  Eastern  sun. 
To  any  one  looking  over  the  valley  it  seema  a 
most  oifficult  feat  to  cross  it,  and,  in  the  words 
of  Josephus,  "it  was  considered  impossible  not 
only  to  ascend  to  the  camp  on  that  quarter,  but 
even  to  come  near  it'"  (Tent-Work  in  Pal.  ii. 
113).  MukhmAs  is  a  small  stone  village.  The 
water  supply  is  from  dstema,  with  a  well  to  each. 
On  the  north  are  rock -cut  tombs.  There  are 
foundations  and  remains  of  former  buildings  in 
the  village,  and  the  masonry  of  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  chnreh  {SWP  voL  iiL). 

IdTBUTOBa.— Joiepbas,  AnL  VL  tL  t;  Boblnaon,  BJtP*,  L 
MOO. ;  TrMnm,  Land  V  (Indaz);  Oooder,  Tent-Wert 
in  PaUMae^iKxy,  Bubl,  OAPm;  OuMn,  JiuUe,  Ui.  638.; 
a.  A.  Smitli,  BOHL 178  n.  1,  S60, 18L        C.  WaBBBN. 

MICHMETHiH  (np9aw  with  art).— The  name 
of  a  place  on  the  north  border  of  Ephraim,  to  the 
east  of  Shechem,  Jos  18*  (B  'iKaviubo,  A  MaY^titf, 
Luc  «i»  'A-xBibe)  IT  (where  'w  "S'W?  of  MT  is 
represented  in  B  by  ^.rjKiwie,  A  and  Luc  dri  'kt^ 
HaxBiiS).  From  the  circumstance  that  the  art.  is 
prefixed,  Siegfried-Stade  suggest  that  '9?  may  not 
oe  a  proper  name,  but  an  appellative  If  so,  its 
meamng  must  remain  obscure,  as  the  meaning  of 
the  root  [nss]  is  quite  unknown.  The  name  may 
perhaps  exist  in  a  corrupt  form  as  Mukhnah, 
applyug  to  the  plain  east  of  Shechem.  The 
change  may  be  compared  with  that  which  has 
certainlv  taken  place  in  the  case  of  Michmash 
{mod.  MukhmAs),  and  the  change  of  »  for  in 
18  not  infrequent  in  Aramaic  as  compared  with 
Hebrew.  But  Ifukhnah  may  also  stand  for 
maAaneh  'camp,'  a  term  applied  in  two  casei 
(Mahanaim  and  Mahaneh-dan)  to  plains.  Buhl 
{GAP  202)  conjectures  that  Michmethah  may  be 
Khirbet  kefr  betta,  between  Sichem  and  Tdna. 

C.  R.  Conder. 

MICHRI  ("(^). — Eponym  of  a  Benjaraite  family. 
1  Oh  9"  (B  Maxelp,  A  Moxop^,  Luc  Max«p<). 
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MIGHT  AM.— See  Psalms. 

MIDDIN  irv);  B  apparently  Alnir,  A  MaScSv, 
Lno.  1latttb).—A.  town  in  the  wildemeas  (miclbar) 
of  Jndah,  Jos  IS**.  The  site  has  not  been  re- 
oovered.  If  we  might  suppoee  pis  to  be  an  early 
clerical  error  for  to,  the  site  of  Mird  on  the 

?latean  S.W.  of  Jericho  would  be  a  likely  one. 
'his  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  a  monastery. 
See  SWP  ToL  iiL  sheet  xviiL      C.  R.  Condbb. 

MIDDLEMOST,  MIDLAND.— The  Heb.  word  fiyf 
tikhdn,  nsnally  translated  'middle,'  is  rendered 
'middlemost' m  Ezk  42*-'.  The  tr.  <>omes  from 
Cov.,  and  RV  retains  it.  Cf.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works, 
iL  65,  .'Truth  hath  a  mysterions  name,  ...  it 
consists  of  three  letters  [i.e.  noM],  the  iirst  and  the 
last  and  the  middlemost  of  the  Hebrew  letters.' 

Midland  is  still  in  use  as  an  adj.,  and  as  a  snbst 
in  the  pi.  '  the  Midlands.'  As  a  sing,  snbst  it 
occurs  in  2  Mac  8^ '  he  came  like  a  fugitive  servant 
through  the  midland  (1611  'mid  land')  unto 
Antioch'  (Sid  r$t  /uroyelov).  RV  retains  the  word, 
but  mod.  Eng.  b  '  interior.' 

The  form  mlddest  for  '  midst '  often  occurs  in 
the  early  editions  of  AY.  Mod.  editions  spell 
'midst.'  Cf.  Fuller,  Holv  State,  280,  'Two  eyes 
see  more  then  one,  thougn  it  be  never  so  big,  and 
set  (as  in  Polyphemus)  in  the  middest  of  the  fore- 
head.' Other  forms  are,  besides  'midst'  itself, 
'midest'  (Jth  6"),  'middes'  (Ps  116",  Ac  27", 
Ph  2"),  and  '  mids '  (Jer  87",  Three  »•  *,  Sua  •«• «). 

J.  Habtihob. 

MIDIAM.  KDIAIHTEB  (|r<9).— A  son  of  Abrabam 
Inr  Keturah  (6n  S»-*,  1  Ch  1»-  **),  and  the  name  of 
the  nation  of  which  he  Ls  reckoned  the  progenitor. 
The  plural  axf) 

occurs  Gn  87",  Nu  25*'  31«  only. 
In  Gn  37*  D'rjp  is  probably  a  variant  of  o'jrp,  and 
refers  to  the  same  people  as  in  v.".  The  LXX 
have  the  same  rendering  in  both  verses,  'rj? 
000 ors  Na  lO",  but  elsewhere  the  nation  or  iiie 
country  is  called  inOk  LXX  KaSUit  (but  B  it^ 
KaStdf  in  Nn),  Vnlg.  Madian,  and  in  Jth  2*% 
AcT**,  AY  has  MMian.  Other  renderings  of 
LXX  are  ilaSn/nuoi  Gn  37**-**,  Ku  25"  MaStor- 
f  rnu,  Nu  10»  31>.  Both  AY  and  RY  have  Midian 
or  Midianites  in  OT. 

In  connexion  with  the  genealogies  of  Gn  26, 
three  points  may  be  noted. 

(a)  The  name  Keturah.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  is  either  ineutte  or  the  perfumed  one  (cf. 
Ca  3*  pmfwmd  with  myrrh  or  frankincense),  and 
may  imply  that  the  tribes  descended  from  her 
were  occupied  in  the  jirodnetion  of  incense  and 
spices,  or  were  traders  in  these  articles.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  merchantmen  (described 
as  Midianitei'  in  Gn  87)  who  carried  Joseph  into 
Egypt  are  represented  as  bearing  'spicery  and 
balm  and  myrrh'  (v.**),  and  that  tiie  dromedaries 
of  Midian  and  Ephah  are  mentioned  as  bringing 
gold  and  incense  (Is  60'). 

(i)  The  relationship  between  Midian  and  the 
Israelites.  The  genealogy,  by  tracing  the  descent 
of  both  nations  from  Abraham,  acknowledges 
kinship,  but  assigns  separate  territory  to  each 
(Gn  25').  But  among  the  descendants  of  Midian 
are  Ephah,  Epher,  and  Hanoch.  Ephah  is 
mentioned  twice  in  genealo^ee  connected  with 
Jndah  1  Ch  2"- Epher  in  connexion  with 
Jndah  ICh  4",  and  with  the  half -tribe  of 
Manasseh  on  E.  of  Jordan  1  Ch  6".  Hanoch  is 
the  name  of  Reuben's  eldest  son.  This  nmilarity 
of  names  (note  that  they  belong  to  frontier  tribes) 
may  point  to  further  alliances  between  the  Midian- 
ites  and  laraeL  The  marriage  of  Moses  with  a 
Midianite  woman  is  recorded  without  disap- 
proval, and  it  may  be  but  one  of  many  similar 
anions  of  whieh  no  leoord  has  been  preserved. 


(e)  The  distinction  between  the  Midianitee  and 
the  descendants  of  lahmael.  'This  distinction, 
clearly  indicated  in  the  genealogy  of  Gn  25  (cf. 
v.*  with  V.'),  is  not  so  marked  elsewhere,  for  in  Gn 
37  the  merchantmen  who  carried  Joseph  into  Egypt 
are  described  both  as  Ishmaelites  and  Micuan- 
ites  (cf.  v.»  with  v,**  and  v."),  and  in  Jg  8**  the 
same  interchange  of  names  occurs.  . 

The  Midianites  appear  in  Gn  as  traders  moving 
about  in  companies  with  camels.  In  the  earlier 
chapters  of  Ex  they  are  described  as  a  pastoral 
people  tending  their  flocks.  Moses  flees  from  the 
face  of  Pharaoh  to  Midian,  is  hospitably  received 
by  Jethro  the  priest,  and  marries  his  daughter 
^pporah.  While  Israel  is  at  Sinai,  Jethro  visits 
his  son-in-law,  and  at  their  departure  from  Sinai 
Moses  begs  him  to  accompany  them,  but  he  declines. 
The  descendants  of  Jetbiro  continued  their  friendly 
relations  with  the  children  of  Israel,  for  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  they  are  found  dwelling  in  the 
land  (Jg  1"  4''- "),  and  Saul  shows  favour  to  them 
because  of  the  services  wliich  they  rendered  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  (1  S  15*).  In  these 
passages  thej  are  called  Kenites.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  joumeyings,  when  Israel  is  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Jordan,  Midianites  are  acting  in  concert 
with  Moab  in  procuring  the  services  of  Balaam  ; 
they  tempt  Israel  to  idolatry  and  lewdness,  and 
are  defeated  with  great  slaughter  [Nn  22,  25*""  31, 
with  ref .  in  Jos  13"- 

The  character  of  the  Midianites  as  here  por- 
trayed is  very  different  from  that  presented  in  the 
earlier  chapters  of  Exodus.  Instead  of  a  friendly 
people,  with  Jethro  their  priest  acknowledging 
and  praising  the  God  of  Abraham  (Ex  lir"), 
the  oiildren  of  Israel  ace  now  confronted  with  a 
nation  of  idolaters,  on  whom  they  are  bidden  to 
take  vengeance.  These  varied  aspects  under 
which  Midian  is  presented  to  us  may  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  the  name  of  Midian  was 
applied  to  a  number  of  clans  spreading  over  a 
large  area,  some  of  whom  setUed  down  peacefully, 
tending  their  flocks,  while  others  were  of  a  roving 
and  warlike  character. 

Due  regard  must  also  be  had  to  the  fact  that 
the  accounts  of  the  Midianites  are  derived  from 
different  sources.  The  chapters  which  refer  to 
Jethro  are  assigned  to  JE,  and  Nu  26'-"  and  31 
to  P.  Nu  SI"  states  that  the  action  of  the 
Midianites  described  in  26*''*  was  prompted  bv  the 
counsel  of  Balaam.  In  the  acoount  of  Balaam 
(Nu  22-24)  the  elders  of  Midian  are  mentioned 
twice  at  the  commencement  (Nu  22*-^),  bat 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  section  Balak  and  the 
minces  of  Moab  are  represented  as  treating  with 
Balaam,  and  there  is  no  further  reference  to 
Midian.  Some  commentators  are  of  opinion  that 
this  cursory  mention  of  Midian  imphes  the  ex- 
istence of  a  document  which  gave  further  details 
about  the  conduct  of  Midian  on  this  occasion, 
some  of  which  are  preserved  in  Nu  25  and  31  (cf. 
Jos.  Ant.  rv.  vi.  ^13).  Another  view  is  that 
Midian  is  inserted  in  Nn  22  on  harmonistic  grounds. 

The  account  of  Gideon  is  also  a  composite  one, 
and  it  b  generally  allowed  that  Jg  6^-8^  and  Jg 
8^*>  are  from  different  sources,  though  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  sections  has  been  exaggerated 
(see  Moore,  Judge*,  in  loe.,  and  art.  Gidkon).  As 
the  Midianites  oisappear  from  history  after  their 
defeat  by  Gideon,  it  is  possible  that  later  writers 
may  have  employed  the  name  of  Midian  in  a  less 
exaet  manner,  as  a  general  designation  of  ancient 
foes  of  Israel  The  peculiar  character  of  Nu  31 
wiU  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  thoughtful  reader. 
The  ideal  picture  of  a  holy  war  there  portraycKl 
may  remind  him  of  that  symbolical  treatment  of 
Midian  as  the  spiritual  enemy  which  ia  to  be  found 
both  in  Jewish  and  Christian  writers. 
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Tet  another  oharacteristio  of  Midian,  which 
distinguishes  nomad  tribes  even  to  the  present 
day,  appears  prominently  in  the  Book  of  Judges  : 
they  made  raids  upon  their  neighbours  at  harvest 
time  and  stripped  the  land  bare,  coming  as  grass- 
hoppers for  multitude  with  their  tents  and  camels 
as  far  as  Gaza.  ,The  story  of  their  defeat  by 
Gideon  is  told  in  Jg  9-8.  He  not  only  drives 
them  out  of  Western  Palestine,  but  pursues  them 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  captures  their 
two  chiefs  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  and  takes  ven- 

feance  on  them  for  their  slaughter  of  his  brethren 
y  putting  them  to  death  (Jg  8"'*')  (see  Gideon). 
The  memorv  of  this  great  deliverance  was 
cherished  by  the  people.  Isaiah  uses  the  phrase 
'  day  of  Ikudian '  to  describe  the  joy  of  Israel 
when  the  rod  of  his  oppressor  is  broken  (Is  9*  10"), 
and  the  Psalmist  prays  that  the  enemies  of  his 
nation  may  be  put  to  shame  and  perish,  as  were 
the  Midianitea  and  their  chiefs  Zebah  and  Zalmunna 

iPs  83*" ").  A  victory  over  Midian  by  Edom  in  the 
teld  of  Moab  is  recorded  (Gn  36",  I  Ch  1«>J,  but  iU 
date  cannot  be  determined.  The  only  other  refer- 
ences to  Midian  are  1  K  and  in  the  'prayer 
of  Habakkuk,'  Hab  V. 

Extent  and  position  of  territory. — The  accounts 
given  in  Nu  and  Jg  imply  that  the  Midianites 
occupied  country  to  the  E.  and  S.K  of  Palestine. 
In  the  genealogy  (Gn  26*)  Midian  and  the  sons  of 
Abraham  other  than  Isaac  are  sent  away  into 
the  east  country,  and  in  Jg  6*  Midian  is  associated 
witii  the  children  of  the  East.  This  is  the  only 
€lireet  evidence  of  position  afforded  in  the  OT,  and 
it  indicates  a  territory  E.  of  the  Jordan  and  of  the 
Arabah.  Moab  and  Edom  ooenpied  the  country 
on  the  E.  and  S.E.  of  PalesUne  from  the  river 
Anon  to  the  head  of  the  Golf  of  Akabah.  There 
wonld  remain,  therefore,  for  Midian  a  tract  of 
country  to  the  N.  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  K  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  AVabah,  with  freedom  to  roam 
northwards  along  the  E.  boundary  of  Edom  and 
Moah.  In  this  region  Ptolemy  mentions  (vi  7) 
a  eity  UoMwa  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Red  Sea 
(«.«.  the  Gulf  of  Akabah),  and  another  JlaSlatm 
situated  inland.  The  former  of  these  corresponds 
in  position  with  the  Madian  of  Onom.  Sac.  (136.  31, 
p.  168,  ed.  Lacarde)  and  with  the  Medyen  of  Arab 
writen,  who  locate  there  the  well  of  Moses  from 
which  he  watered  the  flocks  of  his  father-in  law. 
Classical  writers  give  no  information  about  Midian. 
Joeephos  says  tiiat  Mosee  in  his  flight  came  to  a 
city  of  Mioiatt,  lying  on  the  Red  Sea,  so  called 
from  one  of  Abraham's  sons  by  Ketnrah  {Ant. 
n.  L  1).  Philo  considers  Midianites  to  be  an 
ancient  name  of  the  Arabians  {de  Fortitudine,  iL 
S8I.  7,  ed.  MangejO-  In  recent  times  the  country 
on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Gnlf  of  Akabah  has  been 
explored  by  Sir  R.  Buxton.  The  aooonnt  of  his 
flrat  jomney  is  given  in  The  Gold  Mime*  of 
Midian,  1878,  and  of  his  seo(md  in  The  Land  of 
MitUan  B»viiued,  1870.  In  the  first  book  he  gives 
a  rieunU  of  Jewish  tradition  with  reference  to 
Midian  (e.  viL),  and,  in  the  second,  extracts  from 
Egyptian  papyri  and  Arabic  writers  are  collected 
(cTiv.y. 

No  NtoWMbssbMBsasdsfaitlM  (MmpMokl  part  of  this 
■rtlaU  to  pasHgas  in  fawlns.  Iba  ODiy  geoiptunilaal  datail 
wlUoh  tbtaa  paaaagas  supply  la  nIatiTa,  vU.  that  lit  ffinai  or 
Borah  waa  in  or  In  dose  ptoziinltjr  to  Uldlan.  It  from  other 
eonaldeiatloiia  the  poaition  of  Slnal  ba  detennliwd,  then  ao 
additloud  fast  la  known  ooooening  the  territoiy  of  Midian. 
II  the  tfaditional  altoation  of  OaS  be  aooepted,  then  llidian- 
Mia  ninit  have  morad  waatwsrda  Into  the  peninaula  between 
the  OaU  of  Sues  and  the  Onlt  of  Akabah.  Remembering  the 
arida  area  over  whbdi  the  Midianitea  rorad,  aoch  a  migration  la 
BOt  fanprobaUa.  But  thto  proximity  of  ffinai  to  Midian  may 
ba  nmd  In  fkToiir  of  assigning  to  BInal  a  poaition  B.  of  the 
Aiaban,  thanbr  aaslgnlBg  a  nulonn  gsognvblcal  poaition  to 
liMlaa  aM  laniMng  the  hypothaala  of  BUgnooa  nnnaoeaaanr. 

Other  comUmsMms  ia  sqvort  d  tUs  vinr  Bay  te  bci^ 


(1)  ThepoeUeal  referenoea  to  Slnal,  Dt  «»,  Jg  H  »,  Habt^ 

imply  that  the  writera  regarded  Sinai  and  Selr  aa  oontlguona. 

(2)  The  geograpliioal  note  f Dt  1*)  and  the  aooount  of  Elijah'a 
Tiait  to  Horeb  (1  K  19— the  only  viiit  recorded  in  the  OT  outaide 
the  Pentateuch)  supply  no  deimite  data  for  assigning  a  poaition 
to  SinaL  The  aama  may  be  aaU  of  Joaephua'  aooount  of  Elijah 
(AtU.  vm.  xU.  7)aadeihlBOtiiarratarenoea  to  Slnal  (u.  xit  1, 
m.  T.  IX 

(S)  The  peninsula  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  waa  part  of  Egypt, 
or  inhabited  by  ^orptian  aettlera.  A  journey  due  eaat  (in  l>>e 
direction  of  tlis  modem  hai)  route)  would  lead  the  laraelitea 
moat  quickly  to  aatety,  iriiereaa  that  to  the  traditional  Slnal 
would  bring  tbam  again  Into  oontaot  with  their  Egyptian 
enemies. 

M)  Elim  may  be  a  railant  of  Elath  or  Eloth,  and  a  place  ol 
thla  name  is  on  the  Oolf  of  AVahah.  The  enoampment  by  the 
sea  following  suite  this  position  very  welL 

(S)  The  abeeoce  of  satisfactory  Identifloation  of  any  of  the 
stations  on  the  road  to  or  from  SinaL  Cf.  Ezodos  aub  Jodubt 
TO  Oakaak,  II  IL  lit,  and  sepaimte  artlclee. 

The  question  as  to  the  position  of  Sinai  la  dlaoussed  by  Sayoe, 
BCM  p.  £M  K.  Bt  Paul'a  reference,  Oal  4»,  to  Sinai  in  Arabia 
Is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  position  of  Sinai,  lor  the  boundary  of 
Arabia  towards  the  W.,  according  to  Herodotus,  reaches  to  the 
oanal  dug  by  Necho  and  Darius,  and  includes  part  of  the  coast- 
line of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  S.  of  Qaza  (Herod,  iii.  6.  iv. 
89).  The  I.XX  speak  of  Ooahenaarirv^'A^'w.  Arabia  may 
then  include  territory  as  far  west  as  the  modem  canal.  See 
ABABia,  OosUEIi,  SWAI.  A.  T.  CHAPMAN. 

HIDIANITISH  WOMAH  (nTIW).  Nu  ZS*"",  by 
name  Cozbi,  the  daughter  of  Zur,  was  brought 
into  the  camp  of  IsraM  by  Zimri  the  son  of  Sain. 
The  parents  of  both  were  persons  in  high  station. 
The  people  were  weeping  oefore  the  door  of  the 
tent  of  meeting  (v.*,  and  m>m  yy.*-  *  it  appears  that 
a  plague  was  raging  among  Israel  at  the  time);  and 
Pninehas,  eniti^d  at  this  profanation  of  the  camp, 
thrust  both  of  tnem  through  with  a  spear  ('javelin' 
A V).  His  zeal  was  rewarded  by  the  promise  of  an 
everlasting  priesthood  to  him  and  to  his  seed  after 
him  (w."^J.  The  plague  was  stayed  after  84,000 
had  been  slain. 

This  account  (w.*->*)  belongs  to  P.  Aooording 
to  Wellhausen  {Conm.  d.  Hex.  p.  114),  it  is  placed 
here  after  the  Balaam  section  because  it  was 
originally  connected  with  an  aooonnt  of  Balaam, 
in  wh>->b  be  appears  as  the  counsellor  of  Midian, 
advising  Cbem  to  tempt  Israel  by  means  of  their 
daughters.  This  part  of  the  narrative  has  been 
replaced  by  the  account  in  w.*"*  of  Israel's  con- 
nexion with  Moab,  and  joining  themselves  to 
Baal-peor  ( JE).  Here  the  daughters  of  Moab  make 
Israel  to  sin,  stress  is  laid  on  sacrifice  and  worship 
to  strange  Jo<ls.  and  the  <  judges '  carry  out  the 
sentence.  But  Knenen  doubts  whether,  m  joinine 
the  two  accounts  together,  so  interesting  a  detau 
would  have  been  entirely  suppressed,  and  is  dis- 
posed to  think  that  Balaam  s  name  did  not  occur 
in  the  original  introduction  to  the  story  of  the 
Midianitish  woman.  This  is  certain,  that  the  two 
accounts  in  Nu  25  are  from  different  sources,  that 
they  are  incoinpleto,  and  that  emendation  must  be 
coniectnraL  It  is  probaUe  that  vt.'*-"  have  been 
added  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  account  of 
Nu  31.  For  further  details  the  writers  above 
mentioned  may  be  consulted,  and  Dillmann's 
commentary  on  the  chapter.    A.  T.  Chapman. 

MIDBA8H.— See  Cohmxntabt. 

HIDWIFB  {rtiiJ),  fuum,  oMetrix.  —  Midwives 
must  have  been  employed  among  the  Hebrews 
from  a  eomparatively  early  period  (Gn  SS*'  38", 
Ex  1"*);  out  It  would  appear  that  Hebrew 
women  usually  had  littie  difficulty  in  childbirth, 
and  that  such  assistance  was  not  always  required 
(Ex  V*).  In  some  oases  the  neeessarr  service  was 
rendered  by  friends  or  relatives  (1  S  4"),  as  is  still 
the  custom  in  many  parts  of  the  East  From  the 
fact  that  in  Ex  1  only  two  Hebrew  midwives  are 
spoken  of,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  they 
were  not  a  numerous  class. 

A  word  used  in  the  narratiTe  of  Exodus  liai 
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^tren  iIm  to  some  difficulty,  o:;;^  'obnayim  —  A 
anal  form  meaning  apparently  '  the  doable  stone ' 
—occurs  again  only  in  Jer  18*.  where  it  is  applied 
to  the  '  potter's  wbeeL'  In  Ex  1>*  it  can  hardly 
denote  anything  but  a  special  kind  of  stool  used 
by  women  in  labour.  Gesenius  {Thetaunu,  p.  17) 
doubted  the  early  invention  of  such  a  contrivance, 
and  interpreted  we  word  of  a  stone  bath  in  which 
the  child  was  washed  ;  but  the  study  of  medicine 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  Egypt  in  very 
early  times  ;  birth-stools  oi  various  patterns  have 
been  employed  in  many  parts  of  the  world  (Picas, 
Dag  Wetb*,  iL  35^  179  £) ;  and  at  the  present  day 
in  Egypt  a  chair  of  peculiar  form,  called  the 
Kurtee  elunlddeh,  is  stul  in  common  use  (Lane, 
Modem  Egyptians*  (1871),  iL  241). 

The  meanmg  of  the  names  Shiphrah  and  Puah 
is  quite  uncertain ;  also  whether  they  are  of 
Heraew  or  of  E^ptian  origin.  The  statement 
tliat  <6od  made  for  these  women  houses'  (Ex  1*>) 
must  refer  to  their  numerous  or  prosperous  ftunilies, 
which  were  regarded  as  a  reward  for  their  upright 
and  oonrageouB  eondnet  towards  their  Hebraw 
patients.  H.  A.  Whitk. 

HODAL-BDEB^See  Edxr,  No.  1. 

HODAL-BL  (Vtr^^t  B  MryoXoa^fM,  A  Uay- 
faXtqwpdju,  the  following  name  Horem  bemg  incor- 
porated).—' The  Tower  of  God,'  a  town  of  Naph- 
lali  (Joe  19")  between  Iron  and  Horem.  The 
exact  site  is  uncertain,  though  Eusebins  {Onom. 
M.v.)  places  it  between  Dora  (TanHlra)  and  Ptole- 
mais  {Acre),  and  9  miles  from  the  fint.  In  this 
case  it  would  correspond  with  AtfUtt.  But  the 
territory  of  Naphtah  did  not  extend  so  far,  and 
the  site  must  rather  be  looked  for  in  one  of  the 
nomerons  Mttj'deU  of  N.  Palestine.  See,  further, 
Dillm.  Jo$.  ad  Ice.  AH.  Saycx. 

mODAL-eiD  Cr^W '  tower  of  Gad '  t  B  Ma-yoM 
IVIS,  A  ilaySdX  r. :  Vnlg.  if o^tfoZ-ffiKf).— Men- 
tioned only  (Jos  16*')  in  the  list  of  the  dties  of 
the  lot  of  Judah,  together  with  Zenan  and  Hada- 
•bah,  neither  of  which  has  been  identified.  It 
is  one  of  the  group  of  sixteen  cities  which  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  Shephelah,  so  that 
there  is  no  due  as  to  the  position.  Of  the  same 
groap,  MaVVedah,  Gedenrah,  Beth-dagon,  and 
Naamah  have  be«ai  found  to  the  north,  Lachish 
and  Eglon  to  the  south,  and  Socoh,  Adnllam, 
AieVah,  and  Jarmuth  to  the  east  of  the  Shephelah. 
The  name,  the  '  Tower  of  Gad '  ('  Fortune  ),  may 
refer  to  tiie  ancient  wordiip  of  Gad  (good  luck  or 
fortune)  among  the  Canaaoites.  CSesenius  con- 
jectures  that  Gad  was  the  planet  Jupiter.  In 
Uie  north  of  Palestine  the  modem  representation 
of  Baal-gad  is  conjectured  {BSP  iiL  409)  to  be 
Bdniat,  which  is  known  to  have  been  the  sanctuary 
of  Pan  i  but  there  is  nothing  whatever  at  present 
known  of  the  remains  in  the  Shephelah  to  allow 
of  any  eonjeotores  concerning  Migaal-gad. 

There  is  a  town  named  SfejM  about  2i  mUes 
north-east  of  Ashkelon  (M«iaMn)  which  Is  sng- 
Msted  as  possiblT  the  site  of  Migdal-gad,  solely 
nam  the  resemblance  of  the  first  portion  of  tiie 
name.  It  is  the  most  important  modem  town  of 
the  district  {NMiet  O-Mtjdel),  has  a  good  weekly 
market,  and  a  population  of  about  IfiOO  inhabitants. 
There  is  a  bazaar  in  the  town;  rope-making  is 
earried  on  outside ;  the  inhabitants  are  traders,  rich 
and  prosperous,  and  there  is  a  bustle  and  aotivi^ 
abont  til*  place  contrasting  with  most  towns  in 
Palestine.  There  is  a  mosque  with  a  ve^  oon- 
•pienona  minaret,  seen  for  a  long  distance  inland. 
Ae  houses  are  of  mad,  the  water  supply^  from 
wells  and  a  pood  to  the  east,  where  there  is  also 
a  gn>T«  of  patow.  To  the  north  are  olive  gtovas 


with  large  trees,  and  it  is  a  rich  com  country. 
The  sandy  dunes  are  encroaching  on'  the  went 
close  on  to  the  town. 

Ensebins  and  Jerome  {Onom.)  mention  Maadala, 
but  give  no  information.  This  town  may  be  the 
Magdolon  (VLdySoKov)  mentioned  by  HerodotuB  (ii. 
169)  where  Pharaob-necho  conquered  the  Syrians 
(B.C.  608).  As  the  oonqaest  of  Cadytin  (Jeru- 
salem ?)  follows,  it  is  usually  con  iectuTM  that  the 
Magdolon  of  Herodotus  is  the  Migdol  of  the  Old 
Testament  (Ex  14',  Nn  33^),  situated  in  Lower 
Egypt  (Eusebius,  Prcep.  Bvang.  ix.  16). 

LmuTUU.— DUlnuum,  Jo$.  ad  too. ;  OaMn,  Jvdie,  VL  181 : 
Buhl.  QAP 188 ;  Baedeker-Sodn,  PaL*  2ia 

C.  Warren. 
HIODOL  (V^^JP,  V'lJC,  "SliySuKw),  the  name  of  one 
or  more  places  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt.  The  word 
is  Semitic,  and  means '  tower' ;  it  is  commonly  found 
in  composition,  as  in  the  names  Migdal-el,  Migdal- 
eder,  Migdal-gad.  Similarly  in  Egyp.  inscriptions  of 
the  l9th  and  20th  Dynasties,  at  a  time  when  many 
Semitic  words  were  adopted  into  the  hieroglyphic 
vocabulaiT,  the  word  occurs  compounded  witn  the 
names  of  oijSerent  Pharaohs,  etc.,  to  designate  what 
appear  to  have  been  fortresses  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier. In  OT,  however,  the  simple  form  Migdol  is 
always  found  whenever  the  place  in  question  is  in 

^Bx  14*  Nu  ZS?  'Migdol'  refers  to  a  place 
situated  between  (roshen  and  the  Red  Sea,  and 
near  the  spot  where  the  Israelites  crossed  the 
latter.  According  to  a  papyrus,  there  was  in  this 
region,  near  Suoooth,  a  Migdol  of  the  Pharaoh 
SetiL 

In  Jer  44>  and  46><  Migdol,  Noph  (Memphis), 
and  Tahpanbee  (Daphnae)  ace  named  as  the  cities 
in  which  the  Jews  dwelt  in  Egypt,  together  with 
the  country  of  Pathros  (the  south  conntor,  or 
Upper  Egypt).  Ezekiel  twice  mentions  Migaol  as 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  country,  the  other 
extrraoity  being  Syene  ('  from  Migdol  to  Syene,' 
the  marginal  rendering  in  Ezk  29><'  30*,  preferable 
to  AY  and  BY).  One  of  the  principal  routes  from 
Palestine  passed  along  the  Wady  Tnmtlat ;  it  is 
possible  that  the  Migttol  of  Ex  was  the  first  station 
in  Eeypt  on  this  route  from  Syria,  and  was  thus 
oonsiaered  as  marking  the  N.E.  frontier.  But  a 
Boman  Itineraryl  menUons  a  Magdolo  nearer  the 
ooasl^  only  12  miles  south  of  PeTasium,  and  tliis 
situation  (perhaps  at  the  modem  Tell  el-H£r)  agrees 
still  better  with  the  biblical  indications.  MashtAl, 
the  present  form  in  which  the  name  Migdol  occurs 
in  Egypt,  is  derived  through  the  Coptic;  it  is 
found  as  a  village-name  three  times — twice  in  the 
eastem  Delta,  and  onoe  in  Bfiddle  Egypt.  But 
none  of  these  Maahttkla  can  be  identified  with  a 
lublieal  MigdoL  F.  Ll.  Griffith. 

MIORON  {tnp}  B  HLvyir^  Lno.  MaTcMii).- 1. 
A  place  in  Benjamin,  in  tne  neighbourhood  of 
Gibeah  (1  S  14*).  There  are  reasons  for  suspecting 
that  the  vocalization  of  the  MT  is  incorrect,  and 
that  a  proper  name  should  not  be  read  here  at  all. 
The  Syr.  read  pits  'by  the  threshing-floor,'  and 
Wellh.  (Sam.  ad  loe.)  proposes  XW^>  same 
meaning.  Thb  is  accepted  bv  Bndde  (in  SBOT), 
who  objects  to  Klostermann  s  emendation 
'in  the  common-land,'  that  this  is  hardly  an  old 
enough  word  to  be  used  here.  If  p-uo  be  taken  as 
a  proper  name,  it  is  a  qnestion  whether  it  is  to  be 
identified  with— 2.  Migron  of  Is  10"  (B  MayeSii,  A 
ISwytSSii,  is.  Megiddo,  which  of  course  is  out  of 
the  question).  The  prophetj  in  his  (ideal)  descrip- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  invasion,  mentions  Mi(^n 
as  one  of  the  stages  in  the  march  of  the  enemy, 
and  appears  to  mace  it  north  of  Michmash,  and 
thus  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Gibeah  (cf. 
v.").  W.  B.  Smith,  indeed,  proposes  {Jmum.  qf 
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Philol.  13,  62  ff.)  to  identify  -with  the  Migron  of 
1  S  14',  south  of  the  W&dy  Suweintt,  by  supposing 
that  the  Assyrian,  before  marching  through  the 
pass,  is  pictured  as  seizing  by  a  coup-de-main  this 

eisition  at  its  southern  end.  This  is  accepted  by 
river  {Isaiah*,  p.  72),  bnt  Dillmann  and  Bum 
both  object  to  it.  as  too  artificial,  and  agree  in 
locating  Isaiah's  Migron  at  the  modem  laakrun, 
about  i  mile  S.E.  of  the  village  of  Burka  (cf. 
Baedeker-Sodn,  Pal.*  121).  J.  A.  Sklbik. 

MIJiHIN  (19*9  and  {<»?).— 1.  One  of  those  who 
had  married  a  foreini  wife,  Ezr  10"  (B  'Afuifulp,  A 
iltaiU/i,  called  in  1  Es  9**  Haelns).  2.  Eponym  of 
the  6th  of  the  priestlr  courses,  1  Ch  24>  (B  Btrta- 
Itelr,  A  Meta/wiV).  Tnis  family  returned  with 
Zembbabel,  Neh  12*  (m^  *  Met^),  and  was  repre- 
sented at  the  sealing  of  the  covenant  10''  (B  Mccvu(^ 
A  Hia^<i>)=Mliiiaiiilii  of  Neh  12". 

MIKLOTH  (lA^pQ).— 1.  A  son  of  Jeiel,  1  Ch  8"= 
V":  The  words  •  and  Mikloth ' Jf^^'i??")  have  prob- 
ably been  dropped  at  the  end  of  (B  koI  TiaxaXiiS). 
In  V"  they  are  found  both  in  MT  and  LXX  (B 
MoJceXXiM,  A  UoKtSiiS).  2.  An  officer  of  David,  1  Ch 
27*.  There  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  MT  is 
oornipt.  The  name  is  wantmg  in  LXX  (BA). 

MIKKBIiH  OnatQ).— A  gate-keeper  of  the  ark, 
1  Ch  16>*  (B  MonXXfui,  A  Htuemd,  K  MwcKiXXii) «  (B 
Hbuctni,  A  Homrtat). 

MLiLU  {'Vir>,  LXX  om.).— Th«  eponym  of  a 
priestly  family,  Neh  I3f. 

KILCAH  (n|^,  MeXxd).— 1.  Daughter  of  Haran, 
and  wife  of  Nahor  who  was  her  uncle,*  6n  1 1". 
The  names  of  her  children  are  given  in  22^°'-. 
Bebekah  was  her  granddaughter,  24i*- Ail 
these  passages  proceed  from  J.  Neldeke  {ZDSfO 
xliL  484)  conjectures  that  Mileah  may  be  the  same 
name  as  11979,  the  goddess  worshipped  by  the  Phce- 
nicianB.  Ball  (5£07)  thinks  it  poedble  that  n;^? 
and  nj9:  (also  un  11**)  may  be  phonetic  or  dialectic 
variants  of  the  same  (truwl  or  local)  name;  cf. 
D<^=A8syT.  Kaldu.  'The  weakening  and  dis- 
appearance of  m  is  a  well-known  feature  of  Baby- 
lonian.' This,  however,  appears  somewhat  pre- 
carious.  See,  further,  ait.  IsoAH. 

2.  Daughter  of  Zelophehad,  Nu  26"  27>  36",  Joe 
17*  (all  P).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Enenen 
is  right  in  pronouncing  Zelophehad's  *  daughters ' 
to  be  really  towns,  and,  if  the  above  conjecture  of 
NOldeke  be  correct,  Mileah  may  be  an  abbreviated 
form  of  Betb-milcah  (see  Gray,  S^.  Prop.  Name*, 
p.  116).  J.  A-Selbib. 

MILCOM.— See  Molboh. 

KILDEW  (]^PT  yfrOMn,  &xf<h  rN»^o).— This 
word  occurs  with  T^nt*  thidddpMn,  iptiuAOopla,  alr» 
eorrt^vs  (Dt  28*  1  K  8*»,  2  Ch  6",  Am  4»  Hag 

2").  TMOjcSn  dgnifies  'yellowness'  or  'pallor' 
(of  Arab,  ytrajfdn  =  '  jaundice ').  It  Is  in  contrast 
with  sJiiddSphin,  which  signifies  tht;  drying  up  or 
scorching  of  the  grain  or  frnit  by  lieat.  during  the 
siroccos  or  khamiAn  winds  Mildew  consists  of 
various  species  of  parasitic  fungi,  nliicli  grow  at 
the  expense  of  their  host,  and  suck  out  the  juices 
of  the  grain  or  fruit,  and  so  destroy  them.  As 
tliiddapMn  is  due  to  excessive  drought,  yerdkon 
is  due  to  excessive  moisture.  They  are  both 
peculiarly  liable  to  oocur  in  a  climate  marked  by 

*  FOr  oUmt  liwtinoas  of  marrlasM  of  relative*  in  the  liunll; 
of  Tenh,  DDIinaan  oiU*  On  20l>  24*^  29U,  pointing  out  at 
Um  mom  ttans  ttiat '  noh  mantagei  are  ooly  a  abort  way  of 
aipfiiMliU  ttw  «— 'g— — M~-  of  lair^iaid  "■-"—■"'*'*«  Into  on* 
vhola' 


long  periods  of  uninterrupted  heat,  followed  by  a 
winter  season,  during  which  most  of  the  rainfall 
of  the  year  takes  place  within  two  or  three 
months.  6.  E.  Post. 

MILE.— See  WmoHTS  Ain>  Msasubxs. 

MILETUS  (HfXirrot)  was  in  very  early  times  the 
most  famous  and  importtuit  of  the  Ionian  cities,  an 
ancient  Greek  colony  on  the  coast  of  Caria.  it 
was  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  sea 
entrance  to  the  gulf  into  which  the  river  Mseander 
formerly  emptied  itself.  But  the  ^t  which  the 
river  carries  with  it  has  entirely  filled  up  the  gulf, 
and  forced  the  coastline  far  out  to  sea.  Hence  the 
modem  Palatia,  which  marks  the  site  of  Miletu.<<, 
is  about  6  or  6  miles  from  the  sea,  and  Lade,  which 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  (A.D.  19)  was  an  island  in 
front  of  the  harbour  of  MUetns,  is  now  a  small 
hill  in  the  low  allnvial  plain.  Onoe  the  greatest 
Greek  city  in  Asia,  Miletus  was  a  second-rate 
town  under  the  Romans,  and  now  is,  and  is  likely 
always  to  continue,  an  obscure  village  or  a  ruin. 
Onr  Ignorance  of  the  exact  tmth  as  to  the  situa- 
tion of  Miletus  in  relation  to  the  coastline  about 
the  middle  of  the  Ist  cent,  makes  the  circum- 
stances narrated  in  Ac  20"-21'  rather  obscure. 
The  present  coastline  extends  nearly  direct  north- 
wards on  the  west  side  of  the  site  of  Miletus. 
But  in  A.D.  19  Miletus  was  situated  on  the 
south  coast  of  a  gulf  of  irregular  shape  (Aar^icif 
EiXrot),  which  extended  far  into  the  country  east- 
wards. The  south-eastem  extremity  of  this  gulf 
is  now  a  lake.  The  rest  of  the  gulf  is  now  land, 
often  swampy,  through  which  the  Maeander  flows 
in  two  arms — one  keeping  near  the  north  side  fA 
the  low  alluvial  plain,  ana  one  near  the  south  side. 
The  southern  arm  in  its  upper  part  seems  to  be  the 
channel  of  the  ancient  river.  The  two  arms  unite 
close  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  site  of  Miletus, 
and  flow  into  the  sea  by  one  mouth.  We  do  not 
know  the  exact  line  of  the  coast  about  A.D.  5U ; 
bnt  Strabo  gives  a  rough  idea  of  its  ntnation  90 
years  earlier. 

Thus,  in  modem  tames,  a  messenger  could  easily 
be  sent  by  land  straight  north  from  MUetus  t» 
Ephesus.  But  in  ancient  times  a  foot-messenger 
would  have  to  make  an  immense  circuit :  for  ex- 
ample, he  would  have  to  traverse  about  UO  stadia 
from  Miletus  to  Heradeia,  and  100  from  Heracleia 
to  Pyrrha,  whereas  the  sea-crossing  from  Miletus 
to  Pyrrha  was  only  30  stadia.  Pyrrha  was  60  stadia 
sontn  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mteander,  which  joiaed 
the  sea  between  Pyrrha  and  Priene.  At  the  tore- 
sent  day  Priene  is  12  miles  from  the  coast.  The 
coastline  on  to  Priene  is  not  stated  by  Strabo,  but 
it  must  have  been  more  than  100  stadia.  Hence 
the  foot-messenger  would  have  a  journey  of  over 
360  stadia  from  Miletus  to  Priene  (45  miles), 
whereas  the  straight  line  across  the  gulf  is  barely 
100  stadia  (12^  luiles).  From  Priene  to  Ephesus, 
the  land  road  across  the  mountains  cannot  oe  less 
than  25  miles,  though  the  air  line  is  under  20.  St. 
Paul's  messenger,  then,  probably  sailed  to  Priene 
and  walked  or  rode  thence  to  Ephesus.  The  vague 
statement  often  made,  that  Epnesns  was  by  land 
only  about  20  or  30  miles  disttmt  from  Miletus,  is, 
as  we  now  see,  very  misleading. 

If  we  accept  as  trae  *  the  Bezan  and  Western 
addition  to  Ac  20"  fulKtrrtt  ir  TpuyvKKlif,  we  see 
that  the  ship  on  which  were  St.  Paul  and  the  dele- 
gates, bearing  the  contributions  of  the  Churches  of 
the  four  provinces,  Achaia,  Macedonia,  Asia,  and 
Galatia,  after  sailing  from  Assos  on  a  Monday 

*  True,  whether  u  a  oorreot  tradition  added  by  a  icriaer,  or 

a*  a  part  of  th*  original  text  written  by  St.  Luke,  wUdh  dropiwd 
out  either  In  the  transmission  o(  the  text,  or  through  th*  act 
of  the  author  (according  to  Prof.  BUM**  theoiyX 
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morning,*  must  have  spent  Wednesday  nieht  at 
Trogyllion,  the  extreme  promontory  of  Mount 
Mykale  on  the  north  side  of  the  Meander  valley, 
projecting  far  out  towards  the  west  and  towards 
Samos.  On  Thursday  a  voyage  of  only  about  23 
miles  with  the  morning  breeze  from  the  north 
would  bring  them  to  Sifiletus.  A  messenger  was 
then  found,  and  sent  to  Ephesus.  He  would  prob- 
ably reach  Ephesus  during  the  course  of  Thursday 
night,  and  the  assembling  of  tiie  elders  and  thev 
journey  (some  bein^  doubtkss  comparatively  elderly 
men)  would  take  tune.  The  morning  of  Saturday, 
then,  is  the  earliest  possible  date  for  the  arrival  of 
the  elders  in  Miletus ;  and  we  must  suppose  that 
St.  Paul  spent  the  day  with  them ;  and  probably 
the  early  morning  of  Sunday  t  was  the  time  when 
the  ship  proceeded  on  its  voyage  to  Jerusalem, 
reaching  Coe  that  day. 

According  to  2  Ti  4"  St.  Paul  visited  Miletus 
(AY  MUetum)  on  some  later  occasion,  and  there  Ic^ 
Trophimus  sick.  This  virit  u  qidte  inconsistent 
with  the  narrative  of  Ao,  and  mnat  be  referred  to 
a  later  period,  after  St.  Paul  was  released  from  hia 
Roman  imprisonment,  and  returned  to  the  Mgeaa 
lands  and  churches. 

The  famous  temple  of  ApoUo  Didymeus  at  Bran- 
chidffi  was  about  20  miles  south  of  Miletus,  in  the 
territory  subject  to  that  city.  It  stood  about  2 
miles  baok  from  the  coast,  overlooking  the  harbour 
PanormuB.  The  best  account  of  Miletus  and 
Branchidte  is  given  in  Sir  C.  T.  Newton's  works, 
and  in  Radet's  Bfilet  et  le  Golfe  Latonique. 

Miletus  is  mentioned  as  a  bishopric  in  all  the 
Notitice  SpUcopatuum ;  but,  although  it  is  given 
first  in  the  list  of  Hierocles'  Synekdemog,  the  com- 
mon statement  that  its  bishop  occupied  the  first 
rank  among  the  bishops  of  Caria  is  wrong :  that 
rank  belonged  to  Aphrodisias,  for  the  coast  cities 
jf  Caria  lost  and  the  inner  cities  gained  importance 
in  the  late  Roman  and  Byzantine  times.  But  during 
the  5th  cent.  Miletus  became  an  archbishopric  t 
independent  of  the  control  of  Aphrodisias  (auroW- 
0aXat),  but  without  subject  bbhoprics. 

Few  traces  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  in 
Miletus  have  been  discovered.  It  is  apparent  that 
ffl  the  coast  towns  of  Aoa,  which  were  less  thoroughly 
Christianized  and  also  more  closely  under  the  eye  of 
the  imperial  officials  than  those  of  Phiygia,  hardly 
any  public  memorials  of  the  new  religion  can  have 
been  erected  before  the  time  of  Constantine.  An 
official  inscription  of  the  time  of  Justinian  is  pub- 
lished in  Byzant.  Zeittehr^ft,  1894,  p.  21.  Another 
late  inscription  mentions  the  saint  and  martyr 
Onesippos  (CIG  8847).  A  strange  example  of 
popular  superstition  and  angelolatry,  invoking  the 
seven  arohangels  to  guard  the  city,  was  found  in 
the  theatre  {CIO  2895) ;  it  perhaps  belongs  to  the 
4th  cent. :  on  the  kind  of  practices  connected  with 
this  class  of  superstition  see  WOnsch,  Sethiani$eKe 
Verffuehun^Hafeln,  1898. 

MUetus  IS  mentioned  in  LXX  of  Kzk  27''  (see 
Field,  Eexapla).  W.  M.  Kamsat. 

MILK.— See  FOOD  in  vol.  ii  p.  30*. 

MILL,  MILLSTONE  (0:0%  Arab,  rofa).— The 
hand-mill  is  in  constant  use  in  many  parte  of 
Syria  at  the  present  time.  It  consisto  of  two 
circular  stones,  one  of  which  is  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  other,  and  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces 
of  each  of  them  are  flat.  From  the  centre  of  the 
lower  stone  a  strong  pin  of  wood  passes  through 
a  funnel-shaped  hole  in  the  upper  stone.  Into 

*  In  the  TMT  A.I).  67  it  would  b*  HtedMr  nth  ApflL 

♦  Sondsy  lit  M»j.  A.i>.  67. 

I  8m  Oalm'a  utiolet  In  JaM.  /.  nratat.  Th4ol.  ziL,  sad 
Kmmj,  Bitorical  Otomphf  </  Atla  Minor,  p.  428.  dollar 
asM  th*  date  betman  4M  ud  68Mmt  It  Bv  M  •«li<r> 
VOU  III.— 04 


this  hole  the  grain  to  be  ground  is  thrown,  and 
it  escapes  as  flour  between  the  two  stones  at  the 
circumference,  and  falls  on  a  smooth  sheepskin 
which  is  placed  under  the  lower  stone.  On  the 
snrfaoe  of  the  upper  itoiie,  near  ito  oiroamf ereiice. 


SBDiiiMi  e»  mm^aut, 

the  handle  is  inserted,  which  may  be  of  any  length, 
acoording  to  the  number  of  hands  used  in  turning 
it.  SmaU  stones  are  generally  turned  by  one 
woman,  bat  larger  ones  may  be  tamed  by  two, 
three,  or  four  women. 

In  ancient  times,  turning  the  mill  was  a  work 
deemed  fit  only  for  women  and  slaves.  In  Jg  16" 
Samson  was  set  to  grind  in  the  prison.  In  ^  6", 
rendered  in  RY '  the  young  men  Dare  the  mill,  and 
the  children  stamUeid  under  the  wood,'  it  should 
probably  be,  as  in  the  Arab.,  'They  saused  the 
young  men  to  grind,  and  the  b(m  stumbled  under 
the  wood.'  The  poet  lamento  that  the  young  men 
should  be  put  to  so  degrading  an  employment, 
and  that  the  boys  should  be  put  to  a  work  for 
which  thev  were  not  able,  such  as  carrying  the 
wood  to  tne  oven  for  firing  the  bread  which  was 
made  from  the  flour  ground  hy  the  young  men. 
Hand-mills  have  no  wood  about  them  except  the 
handle  and  the  central  pin,  which  are  fijced  so 
that  they  cannot  be  taken  out.  In  Lebanon  and 
those  parts  of  Syria  where  a  fall  of  water  can  be 
obtained,  large  millatones  are  turned  by  a  hori- 
zontal water-wheel.  The  water  falls  tnrough  a 
pipe  formed  of  large  stones  perforated,  and  at  the 
tower  end  of  this  pipe  a  wooden  channel  directe 
the  stream  against  tne  floats  of  the  wheel.  The 
water-wheel  is  enclosed  in  a  vaul^  the  roof  of 
which  forms  the  floor  of  the  room  in  whidi  the 
millstones  are  placed.  The  wooden  axle  of  the 
wheel  passes  through  the  roof  of  the  vault,  through 
the  lower  millstone,  and  is  fixed  to  the  upper  mm- 
stone,  which  it  turns  round.  When  the  wheat  is 
ground  into  flour  it  is  gathered  in  the  same  way 
as  when  the  hand-mill  is  used.  This  Idnd  of  mill 
is  called  tdhoon.  Cf.  the  Heb.  tihdn.  There  is 
another  kind  of  mill  turned  by  anunals,  which  is 
caUed  (Ohdnet.  In  Mt  18*,  Mk  90  we  have  ^01 
ifiK6t,  a  millstone  turned  by  an  aas.  Usually  the 
stones  of  the  mill  are  of  a  dark-lwown  saDdstone, 
and  when  the  stone  is  soft  the  flour  is  foil  of  sand. 
The  opper  stone  has  frequently  to  be  taken  off  to 
have  ite  under  surface  roughened;  bat  when  the 
porous  Qanran  stone  is  used,  that  is  not  neceeaary, 
as  the  stone  in  wearing  presents  new  hdes,  ana, 
—inseqnentlT,  new  cutting  ^dgee. 

The  hand-miU  beLug  an  implement  alwQlntdy 
necewary  in  a  household,  it  was  Rvbidden  to  take  the 
upper  millstone  (3T],  Arab,  mirddt)  as  security  for 
debt,  as  that  would  render  the  mill  useless  (Dt  24*). 

Mills  are  used  not  only  for  grinding  wheat  into 
flour,  they  are  used  also  for  maldng  crushed  wheat 
{tntrghcU).  The  wheat  is  first  K>iled  and  then 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  when  put  into  the  miU 
water  is  sprinkled  upon  it  to  prevent  ito  being 

ground  into  flour.  The  mill  Is  turned  slowly, 
rushed  wheat  is  used  to  make  a  kind  of  food 
which  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  mountaineers 
of  Lebanon ;  it  is  called  kU>bv.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
orushed  wheat  (RY  'bruiaed  com,'  Pr  87**)  and 
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raw  mntton  beaten  together  in  a  mortar  for 
hours,  and  is  generally  eaten  cooked,  bat  often 
raw.  The  grinding  of  the  bttrghal,  or  braised 
wheat,  was  a  season  of  rejoicing  in  Lebanon  some 
years  a^o.  The  young  men  gathered  together, 
and,  while  the  grinding  was  gomg  on,  songs  were 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  musical  instruments 
and  a  kind  of  small  drum.  W.  Cabsiaw. 

MILLENNIUH. — A  name  suggested  by  the  period 
01  1000  years  described  in  Rev  20'-'''  during  which 
Satan  is  confined  in  the  abyss,  and  the  martyr 
saints  reign  with  Christ.  Hence  varionsly  under- 
stood, according  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  the 
passage,  either  as  (1)  the  period,  present  or  future, 
definite  or  indefinite,  '  during  wmch  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  will  be  established  upon  earth,  and  will 
dominate  over  all  other  authority'  (Cent.  DvA,); 
or  more  specially  (2)  as  the  period  in  which  '  Christ 
will  reign  in  bodily  presence  on  earth  for  a  thou- 
sand years'  (Oxf.  Eng.  Diet.  ».  'Chiliasm').  In 
this  latter  sense  it  is  associated  with  pre-millenaiian 
views  of  Christ's  Second  Coming,  the  word  Chiliast 
or  Millenarian  being  nsnally  applied  in  the  pre- 
millenarian  sense  (wf.  Eng.  Diet,  he.;  C«nt.  Diet. 
'  Millenarian'). 

That  which  is  charaoteristio  of  the  doctrine  in 
all  its  forms  is  the  belief  in  a  period  of  triumph 
and  blessedness  for  the  saints  on  earth,  preceding 
and  distinct  from  the  final  blessedness  of  the 
world  to  come.  Such  a  belief  meets  us  not  only  in 
the  early  Christian  eschatology,  but  also  in  that 
of  the  later  Jews,  where  it  was  probably  due  to 
a  combination  of  the  simpler  eschatology  whose 
horizon  is  bounded  by  this  world  and  the  hope  of 
earthly  triumph,  and  a  more  developed  eschatology 
which  distinguishes  two  worlds  or  eeons,  and  places 
the  true  salvation  in  tl>.e  latter  (SchUrer,  HJF 
n.  iL  178).  While  the  term  is  often  used  loosely 
to  describe  carnal  ideals  of  the  future,  whether 
limited  in  duration  or  not  (as  when  reference  is 
made  to  the  ohUiastie  views  of  the  Jews  in  Christ's 
time),  it  should  properly  be  restricted  to  those 
opinions  which,  making  uie  above  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  SBona,  hold  to  a  preliminary  period 
of  blessedness  in  the  former.  Hence  those  modem 
millwiariaTiB  (like  Seiss,  The  Latt  Time*,  211)  who 
identify  the  Millennium  with  the  world  to  oome, 
use  the  term  in  a  sense  altogether  different  from 
that  which  we  are  new  discussing. 

As  thus  defined,  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium 
is  not  found  in  OT.  The  prophets  look  forward 
to  a  state  of  blessedness  and  glory  for  Israel,  to  be 
introduced,  either  by  the  advent  of  J'  Himself 
fis  40»-"  6Z'-M),  or  of  the  Messiah  (Is  9",  Zee  9»- »). 
This  state  is  variously  described — sometimes  in 
language  which  reauires  no  more  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  redeemed  Israel  in  the  first  place 
among  the  nations;  at  others,  in  words  which 
imply  a  change  of  nature  itself,  and  the  creation 
of  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  (Is  66"":  Yet 
note  that  even  this  picture  does  not  represent  the 
individual  members  of  the  redeemed  Israel  as  im- 
mortal Cf.  Enoch  5*  W  2S*,  Apoo.  Bar  19). 
But,  however  conceived,  this  blessed  state  bounds 
the  horizon  of  prophecy  (cf.  Jer  33""",  Ezk  37", 
Jl  4").  Especially  in  Daniel  is  the  eternity  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  emphasized.  '  And  in  the  days 
of  those  kings  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a 
kingdom  which  shall  never  be  destroyed'  (2**). 
'And  the  kingdom  and  the  dominion,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  lieaven, 
shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  uf  the 
Most  High.  His  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  king- 
dom'  (7",  cf.  7"). 

In  much  of  the  Psendepigraphical  literature  we 
find  the  same  pomt  of  view.  So  Sibyll  S*-",  Jab  32 
(quoted  by  Drummond,  314),  Ps-Sol  17',  Sibyll  S">* 


<  And  then  will  he  raise  up  a  kingdom  for  all  timt 
for  all  men ' ;  Enoch  62"  '  And  the  Lord  of  spirit* 
will  abide  over  them,  and  with  that  Son  of  Man  will 
they  eat  and  lie  down  and  rise  up  for  ever  and  ever.' 
Doubtless  it  is  true,  as  Dnunmond  remarks  (314), 
that  these  expressions  do  not  necessarily  imply  strict 
eternity  (cf.  Bar  73>  with  40* ;  and  see  Enoch  lO'*), 
although,  in  the  case  of  Enoch  62"  as  of  Daniel, 
this  seems  required  by  the  context.  But  in  any 
case  the  ideal  which  is  set  forth  in  these  passages 
is  final.  The  same  view  appears  (Jn  12^)  in  the 
objection  to  Christ's  prophecy  concerning  His  lift- 
ing up.  '  We  have  heard  out  of  the  law  that  the 
Cbist  abideth  for  ever.'  So  in  the  Tare.  Jon.  (on 
I  K  4")  the  Messianic  time  and  the  world  to  oome 
are  identified.  (Cf  Mishna,  £«ra«A<7tA  !.  5,  and  the 
literature  cited  by  Sohiirer,  HJPn.  il.  177.) 

Side  by  side  with  this  view,  we  find  in  the 
Pseudepigraphical  books  another,  which  distin- 
guishes between  the  Messianic  kingdom,  which  it 
regards  as  belonging  to  this  present  age,  and  the 
final  consummation  of  all  thmgs  in  the  world  to 
come.  Perhaps  the  first  trace  of  this  doctrine  is  in 
Enoch  01 1*"",  a  froement  assigned  by  Charles  to 
B.a  104-95,  and  by  Dillmann  to  the  time  of  John 
Hyrcanus.  The  seer  has  described  the  seven  weeks 
into  which  he  conceives  the  paat  histoir  of  the 
world  to  be  divided  (03*-">).  'And  after  that 
there  will  be  another  week,  the  eighth,  that  of 
righteousness,  and  a  sword  will  be  given  to  it  that 
judgment  and  righteousness  may  be  executed  on 
those  who  commit  oppression,  and  sinners  will  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  righteous.  And  at 
its  close  they  wiU  acquire  houses  through  their 
righteousness.  And  the  house  of  the  Great  King 
wul  be  built  in  glory  for  ever  more.  And  after 
that,  in  the  ninth  week,  the  righteous  judgment 
will  be  revealed  to  the  whole  world,  and  all  the 
works  of  the  godless  will  vanish  from  the  whole 
earth,  and  the  world  will  be  written  down  for 
destruction,  and  all  mankind  will  look  to  the  path 
of  uprightness.  And  after  this,  in  the  tenth  week, 
in  the  seventh  part,  there  will  be  tbe  great  eternal 
judgment,  in  which  he  will  execute  vengeance 
amongst  the  angels.  And  the  first  heaven  will 
depart  and  pass  away,  and  a  new  heaven  wiD 
appear,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  heavens  vrill  shine 
sevenfold  for  ever.  And  after  that  there  will  be 
many  weeks  without  number  for  ever,  in  goodness 
and  righteousness,  and  sin  will  no  more  be  men- 
tioned for  ever'  (Charles'  tr.  p.  268 ff.).  Her«we 
have  a  period  of  nghteousnees,  in  which  the  temple 
is  to  be  rebuilt,  and  a  missionary  week  resnlting  in 
tiie  conversion  of  the  world,  preceding  the  final  judg- 
ment, which  introduces  the  new  heaven.  There  is, 
however,  no  mention  of  a  personal  Messiah.  Briggs 
(Mess.  Gosp.  15, 16 ;  cf.  Mess.  Ajtost.  9),  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  parallel  between  this  passage  and  the 
later  Persian  eschatology,  which  regards  the  final 
resurrection  and  judgment  as  preceded  by  two 
preparatory  millenniums,  in  which  the  prophets 
Ukhshyat  -  ereta,  or  AOshetar,  and  Ukhshyat- 
nemah,  or  AOshetar-m&h,  of  the  Avesta  and  tli* 
Pehlevi  literature  of  Zoroastrianism,  prepare  th< 
way  for  the  coming  of  the  final  redeemer  Saoshyanl 
or  SdshSns.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  iu  this, 
as  in  the  allied  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  Jewish 
thought  may  have  been  affected  by  Persian  ideas. 
But  our  sources  for  the  Persian  escliatology  are  so 
late  (the  Bundahis,  in  their  present  form,  dating  not 
earlier  than  the  7th  cent.  A.D. ;  cf.  West  in  Sac. 
Books  of  East,  v.  p.  xli,  cf.  also  vols.  xxiv.  xxxviL 
and  xlvii.)  that  we  must  use  great  caution  in  draw- 
ing conclusions.* 

*  On  Penka  eachatologv,  cf.  Hflliachmuin,  ■  Dl*  jmi^Kh* 
Lehre  tod  Jenaeita,'  JahrbTPnt.  TheoL  1878,  U. ;  rr.  8pf«^  urt. 
'  Parrimius,'  In  Henog,  RS*;  Jickaon,  *  The  AucicnUPeraiu  Doo 
trine  ot  a  Future  Lite,'  in  BiUieeU  Worid,  1880,  pp.  1«»-1<U.  Vot 
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In  the  later  Jewish  Apooalypees,  as  in  Talm.,  we 
find  the  limitation  of  Messiah's  kingdom  clearly 
set  forth :  thus  Apoo.  Bar  distinctly  limits  its  dura- 
tion to  this  present  world.  Et  erit  prindpaius  ejus 
ttant  in  satculum,  donee  finiatiir  mundus  corrup- 
tionis  et  donee  impleantur  tempora  prcedicta  (4(r). 
The  character  of  this  kingdom  is  set  forth  in  extra- 
vagant language  (women  bearing  children  without 
pain,  the  vme  yielding  1000  branches,  each  branch 
1000  dusters,  each  cluster  1000  grapes,  each  grape 
a  cor  of  wine,  etc.,  cc.  29.  73),  which  occurs 
also  in  Papia.<i,  and  is  applied  to  the  Christian 
Millennium.  Still  more  striking  is  2  Ea  *  '  For 
my  Son  the  Messiali  (so  Syr.  ^h.  Arab,  over  ag. 
Lat.  '  lesns ')  shall  be  revealed  with  those  that  are 
with  him,  and  shall  rejoice  with  thone  that  remain 
400  years.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  after  these 
years  that  my  Son  the  Christ  and  all  men  who 
nave  breath  shall  die.  And  the  world  (soeeulwm) 
shall  he  changed  into  the  ancient  silence  seven 
days  as  in  the  fimt  beginnings,  so  that  no  one  shall 
be  left.  And  it  Hhall  come  to  pass  after  the  seven 
days  that  the  world  which  does  not  now  wake 
shall  be  aroused,  and  the  corruptible  shall  die. 
And  the  earth  shall  give  up  them  that  sleep  in  her, 
and  the  dust  them  that  dwell  in  that  silence,  and 
the  store-houses  {promptuarin)  shall  give  up  the 
souls  entrusted  to  them.  And  the  Most  High 
shall  be  revealed  upon  the  seat  of  judgment,' 
etc  (cf.  12"*).  Here,  unlike  Baruch,  where  the 
Messianic  age  forms  a  transition  between  this 
world  and  that  which  is  to  come  (74*-*,  cf.  SohUrer, 
II.  iL  178),  the  contrast  between  the  Messianic  age 
and  the  world  to  come  is  emphasized  in  the 
sharpest  way.  The  Messiah  and  all  flesh  die,  and 
remain  deaa  for  seven  days.  The  length  of  the 
Messiame  kingdom  lb  expressly  limited  to  400 
year»— a  nnmoer  explained  in  the  Talmud  as  due 
to  the  combination  of  6n  15"  (the  sojourn  in 
Egypt)  with  Ps  90^*  '  Make  us  glad  aooording  to 
the  days  wherein  thou  hast  afflicted  ns'  i^Sank. 
99a).  Another  passage  cites  Mio  7"  'As  m  the 
days  of  thy  coming  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
will  I  show  onto  him  marvellous  things '(Tan- 
chuma,  Ekeb  7,  quoted  Weber',  372).  In  the  later 
Jewish  theolcwy  the  view  of  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom aa  limiteoDecame  the  prevaUing  one  (Schttrer, 
as  above;  of.  Weber,  373).  Its  duration  was  a 
favourite  subject  of  q>eculation.  The  classical 
passage*  are  Sank.  97,  90a,  where  the  following 
reckonings  are  given :  three  generations,  40  years 
(oorreqwnding  to  the  40  years  in  the  wilderness), 
70  years,  100  years,  365  years,  400  years,  600  years, 
1000  yean,  2000  years,  7000  years  (see  the  passages 
quoted  at  length  in  GfrSrer,  li.  252  ff.  ;  also  Wemr, 
371  £;  I>nimmond,315ff.).  The  determining  prin- 
ciple seems  to  have  been  either  '  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  last  redemption,  therefore 
40  400  years,'  or  'the  symmetry  of  the  final 
period  with  those  whichpreoede,'  hence  2000  years, 
corresponding  to  the  2000  before  and  the  2000 
under  the  law ;  or  finally, '  the  thought  that  the 
Messianic  time  is  a  time  of  joy,  Israeli  marriage — 
hence  1000  or  7000  years'  (Weber,  373).  Still 
another  reckoning  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  a 
Sabbatical  week,  in  which  six  millenniums  of 
work  are  followed  by  one  of  rest.  This  view,  per- 
haps first  found  in  Secrets  of  Enoch  33'-'  (see 
Cliarles'  note  at  the  nossage,  and  Index  ii.,  t. '  Mil- 
lennium';  also  art.  Enoch  in  vol.  i.  p.  711*),  rests 
upon  Ps  90*  (cf.  Jnb  4,  Sanh.  Via)  ana  meets  us  in 
the  Christian  Epist.  of  Barnabas  (o.  15). 

In  early  Christian  escliatology  we  find  a  like 
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difference  of  view.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  pas- 
sages in  which  the  horizon  of  prophecy  is  bonnded 
by  the  second  advent  of  Christ  which,  like  the 
day  of  J'  of  OT,  is  regarded  as  closing  the  present 
age,  and  introducing  the  world  to  come.  In  many 
passages  it  is  expressly  associated  with  the  general 
resurrection  and  the  judgment  (Mt  13",  parable 
of  the  Tares ;  Mt  25"-^,  the  great  judgment  scene : 
Jn  5»  6«,  Ac  17",  of.  lO").  It  results,  for  the 
wicked,  in  'eternal  destruction  from  the  face  of 
the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his  might '  (2  Th 
l*->*),  while  it  introduces  the  saints  into  'an  in- 
heritance incorruptible  and  undefiled,  and  tiiat 
fadeth  not  away*^  (1  P  1*-",  of .  2  P  1").  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  a  view  which  distinguishes 
between  the  Coming  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  inserts  between  the  two  a  period  of 
millennial  reign,  in  which  Christ  will  dwell  with 
the  saints  upon  the  renewed  earth,  and  in  which  the 
OT  prophecies  concerning  the  glory  of  Jems,  and 
the  victory  of  Israel  over  the  nations  will  find  their 
fulfilment.  This  period  is  variously  described  in 
language  more  or  less  gross  or  spintmd.  But  its 
essential  features  are  these :  a  preliminary  victory 
of  Christ  over  the  forces  of  evil  at  the  advent 
(the  destruction  of  Antichrist) ;  a  double  leaurreo- 
tion,  first  of  the  saints  at  uie  beginning  of  the 
millennial  period,  then  of  all  men  at  the  last  day ; 
an  earthly  kingdom,  in  which  the  saints  i«ign 
with  Chnst  on  the  renewed  earth,  and  tiie  OT 
prophecies  find  literal  fulfilment ;  a  last  brief  oat- 
oreak  of  the  forces  of  evil,  followed  l^y  the  oai- 
versal  resurrection  and  final  jnd^ent. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  is  set  forth  in  NT 
in  clear  terms  only  in  Rev,  where  it  constitutes 
'  the  most  easUy  reoognizable  dogpatio  peculiari^ ' 
(Holtzmann,  .Scfeom.  IV.  319).  It  is  here  taught  that 
after  the  victory  of  the  Mesdah  and  His  army 
over  the  beast  and  his  army,  and  the  deatmction 
of  the  latter  with  the  fidse  prophet  and  all  his 
followers  (ch.  19),  Satan  himself  will  be  east  into 
the  abyss,  and  ccmfined  there  for  1000  years, '  that 
he  should  deceive  tiie  natioiu  no  more  untQ  the 
1000yearaahou]dbefinished'(20*).  This  triumph  is 
followed  by  the  reanrreotion  of  mar^  saints,  who 
reign  with  Christ  as  kings  and  priests  1000  years 
(2(^.  cf.  5>*).  This  is  expressly  called  the  first 
resurrection,  it  beinj^  stated  that '  the  rest  of  (he 
dead  lived  not  until  the  1000  yean  should  be 
finished'  (v.*).  At  the  dose  of  the  1000  yean 
Satan  is  loosed  for  a  little  whUe.  Then  follows 
a  last  world-conflict  of  the  powers  of  evil,  at  the 
dose  of  which  takes  place  the  final  resurrection 
and  judgment,  ending  in  the  destruction  of  all 
evil.  Death  and  Hades  thenuelTes  being  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the  second  death  (SiOM,  ef. 
2>').  This  passage  is  most  naturally  undentood  aa 
teaching  a  pre-millennial  advent  of  Christ,  and 
an  earthly  reig^  (so  most  recently  by  Salmond, 
Ckrwtian  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  2nd  ed.  p.  4tf). 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  reference  is  only 
to  a  reign  of  the  martyrs,  not,  aa  the  later  theory 
represented,  of  all  Christians.  Those  who  reject 
this  interpretation  are  obliged  either  to  break  the 
connexion  between  chs.  19  and  20  (so  Brigga,  who 
r^ards  the  two  chs.  as  belonging  to  two  different 
Apocalypses,  ilf«M.  Apost.  305),  or  else  to  deny  to 
ch.  10  any  reference  to  the  second  advent,  seeing 
in  it  only  such  a  preliminary  advent  for  judgment 
as  is  referred  to  in  2^  "  3^  (so  Moses  Stuart,  who 
sees  in  it  no  more  than  a  reference  to  the  approach- 
ing destruction  of  heathenism,  iL  352).  The  most 
serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  interpretation 
ia  the  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  the  martyrs. 
In  NT  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  is  always 
associated  with  the  advent  of  Christ.  The  older 
interpretations  <rf  a  ranbolic  resurrection  (aa  that 
of  lamel  in  Eck),  or  of  a  spiritual  lesnmotian  (aa 
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in  regeneration),  are  rendered  untenable  by  the 
explicit  reference  to  the  martyrs  (of.  6^'>  19*). 
Those  who  reject  the  idea  of  a  phvsical  resurrec- 
tion are  obliged,  therefore,  to  think  of  a  resurrec- 
tion from  Hades  to  heaven,  taking  place  at  the 
close  of  the  martyr  age,  and  introdncing  thoee 
who  are  thus  specially  honoured  into  a  state  of 
heavenly  blessedness  which  continues  till  the  close 
of  human  history.  (So  Briggs,  Me»t.  Apost.  357, 
who  quotes  Mt27»-",  Eph  4«,  1  P  3"  4*  Jn  6»s 
Moses  Stuart,  iL  478.  The  case  of  Moses  and 
Elijah  might  also  be  cited.  Cf.  Schtlrer,  n.  iL  180, 
for  similar  ideas  among  the  Jews).  From  this  point 
of  view,  the  significance  of  the  Millenuinm,  while 
introduced  indeed  in  time  by  the  martyr  age,  and 
corresponding  in  general '  with  the  duration  of  the 
Chnrcin  as  the  trlnmphing  institution  of  the  world 
in  the  last  complete  period  of  human  history' 
(Briggs,  857),  is  not  earthly  but  heavenly. 

Outside  of  Rev  many  interpreters  find  reference 
to  a  niill«nTii«.l  kingdom  in  1  Co  IS**-**,  where  St. 
Paul  seems  to  distinguish  between  the  PaFousla 
of  Christ  with  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  and 
the  end  when  He  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to 
the  Father.  Between  these  two  events  they  con- 
ceive to  lie  that  reign  referred  to  in  v.",  which 
they  identify  with  the  period  of  1000  years  de- 
scribed in  Kev  20  (so  Olshansen,  de  Wette,  Moses 
Stuart  i  Godet,  Com.  1  Cor.  Eng.  tr.  ii.  377  ff.  et  al. ). 
ileiyei  distinguishes  the  two  events  in  time,  but  re- 
jects the  identification  at  the  intervening  period  with 
the  Millennium  of  Rev  20.  So  Schmiedel,  Hdcomm. 
iL  161.  On  the  other  side,  Heinrici,  1  Kor.  603  ff. ; 
Weiss,  Bib.  Theol.  401 ;  Hamack  (art. '  Millennium,' 
Ene.  Brit.  xvL  316) ;  Briggs,  Mess.  Apott.  114,  and 
the  majority  of  modem  mterpreters.  Those  who 
find  a  pre-millenarian  meaning  in  1  Co  ISf-  inter- 
pret in  like  sense  Ph  3"  (St.  Paul's  hope  of  attain- 
ing the  resurrection),  1  Th  4"*"  (which  clearly 
refers,  however,  not  to  two  resurrections,  but  to  a 
reanrrection  of  the  fMthful  dead,  to  be  followed 
immediately  by  the  transformation  of  the  'quick '), 
Lk  14"  (the  resurrection  of  the  just),  20*^('thev 
that  are  accounted  worthy  to  attain  to  that  world, 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead '),  and  Mt  19" 
(the  regeneration,  when  the  aposties  shall  sit  on 
thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel).  Pre- 
millenanan  interpreters  also  refer  to  the  period 
between  the  advent  and  the  end,  the  promises  in 
Mt6'(the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth).  Mt  20^ 
(the  reward  of  the  labonrers),  and  Mk  10">,  Lk  18** 
(the  reward  given  to  the  disciples  in  this  world, 
which  is  distinguished  from  that  in  the  world  to 
come;  yet  of.  Lk  20",  where  the  resurrection 
introduces  the  world  to  come).  For  a  temperate 
statement  of  the  ezesetical  argument  for  pre- 
millenarianism,  cf.  H.  Schultz  in  JDTh,  1867,  pp. 
120-127.  On  the  other  side,  Salmond,  op.  cit.m. 
620,  661 S.,  and  the  authorities  cited  above.  See, 
farther,  under  Paboubia. 

Millenarian  views  were  common,  though  Dy  no 
means  universal,  in  the  early  Church.  They  meet 
us  in  gross  form  in  Papias,  who  quotes  as  a  genu- 
ine word  of  Christ  a  prediction,  generally  agreeing 
with  Apoa  Bar,  concerning  the  remarkable  fer- 
tility of  the  vine  in  the  millennial  kingdom  (Iren. 
adv.  Seer.  v.  33 ;  cf.  Enseb.  ill.  39) ;  in  more  spiritual 
form  in  Barnabas,  who,  combining  Gn  V  with  Ps 
90*,  looks  for  a  Millennium  of  Sabbatii  rest,  follow- 
ing the  present  six  millenniums  of  work,  and  in- 
troiduced  by  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  '  to  put  an 
end  to  the  time  of  the  wicked  one,  and  to  judge 
the  ungodly,  and  to  change  sun,  moon,  and  stars ' 
(16°).  This  he  declares  to  be  the  true  Sabbath 
resv  for  which  Christians  look — a  time  when,  hav- 
ing been  themselves  justified,  and  having  received 
the  nromise,  lawlessness  no  longer  existing,  but 
tU  things  having  been  made  new  by  the  Lord, 


they  will  be  able  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath,  having 
first  been  sanctified  themselves  (v.').  At  the  dose 
of  this  milleimial  period  follows  the  beginning  ol 
the  eighth  day,  which  is  the  beginning  of  another 
world  (v.*).  Hennas  and  2nd  £p.  Clement  are  also 
claimed  as  pre-millenarian,  but  without  snfBcient 
reason.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  doctrine  in  either 
I  Clement,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  or  the  Epistie  to 
Diognetus.  The  Didachi,  indeed,  restricts  the 
resurrection  at  the  Advent  to  those  who  are 
Christ's,  but  is  silent  as  to  what  follows  thereafter. 
'And  then  shall  appear  the  signs  of  the  truth: 
first  the  sign  of  the  outspreading  in  heaven,  then 
the  sign  of  the  voice  of  the  trumpet,  thirdly  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  yet  not  of  all ;  but  as  it 
was  said.  The  Lord  shall  come,  and  all  his  saints 
with  him.  Then  the  world  shall  see  the  Lord 
coming  upon  the  olonds  of  heaven.' 

The  prevalence  of  millenarian  views  in  the  later 
Church  was  due  partly  to  the  Jewish  Apocalypses, 
which  were  read  and  highly  esteemed  in  the 
Christian  Church  (Papias.  oL  Hamack,  art.  •  Mil- 
lennium,' 816),  partly  to  the  explicit  statement  of 
the  Apoc.  of  St.  John  (Justin,  Trypho,  81).  Hence 
we  find  later  opponents  of  Chiliasm  denying  the 
authenticity  of  Rev  (Dionysius  op.  Euseb.  vii.  25). 
While  most  common  among  the  Jewish  Christiana, 
to  whom  their  origin  was  attributed  by  later 
opponents  (Cerin  thus  o^.  Euseb.  ill.  28 ;  ct.Tut.  XII. 
Fat.  [Jud.  c.  25 ;  Benj.  c.  10] ;  Ebionites  od.  Jerome, 
Com.  on  /«.  Ix.  1,  IxvL  20),  siuih  views  early  meet  us 
among  the  Gentile  Christians,  Jnstin,  while  in  cer- 
tain passages  apparently  ignoring  them  (Apol.  62, 
Trypho,  45, 49, 113 ;  cf.  Briggs  in  Luth.  (hiar.  1879), 
elsewhere  explicitly  recognizes  them.  When  askad 
by  Trypho  whether  he  really  admits  that  Jems, 
will  be  rebuilt,  and  expects  that  his  people  will  be 
gathered  together  and  made  joyful  '  with  Christ 
together  vitti  the  patriarchs  and  the  propheto,  and 
the  men  of  our  nation  and  proselytes  who  joined 
them  before  your  Christ  came,'  Justin  answers  in 
the  affirmative.  While  admitting  that '  many  who 
belong  to  the  pure  and  pious  faith,  and  are  true 
Christians,  think  otherwise,'  he  declares  that  lie 
and  others  'who  are  right-minded  Christians  on  all 
pointo,  are  assured  that  there  will  be  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  and  1000  vears  in  Jems.,  which 
will  then  be  built,  adomea  and  enlarged  as  the 
prophets  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  and  others  declare'  (80). 
For  this  view  he  cites  Rev  as  follows :  '  There  was 
a  certain  man  with  us  whose  name  was  John,  one 
of  the  aposties  of  Christ,  who  prophesied  by  a 
revelation  which  was  made  to  him  that  those  who 
believed  in  our  Christ  would  dwell  1000  years  in 
Jems.,  and  that  thereafter  the  goieral  and  in 
short  the  etemal  resurrection  ana  iudgment  for 
all  men  would  likewise  take  place  (81).  With 
the  exception  of  Justin,  the  Apolojnste  show  no 
trace  of  Chiliasm.  The  anti-GnosticTathers  of  the 
close  of  the  2Dd  cent.,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
pronounced  Millenarians.  Irensens  (ado.  Hcer.  v. 
32-35),  Tertullian  {adv.  Marc.  iii.  25),  and  later 
Hippolytns  (Com.  in  Dan.  1772,  p.  99)  give  us  in 
their  writings  full  descriptions  of  the  millennial 
kingdom.  'Tertullian  wrote  an  entire  work  on  the 
subiect  {de  Spe  Fidelium),  which  has  unfortunately 
perished.  Doubtiess  the  views  of  these  Fathers 
were  influenced  by  their  opposition  to  the  Gnostics, 
who  with  Chiliasm  rejected  also  the  entire  Christian 
eechatology.  Bnt  the  adoption  of  chUiaatic  views 
by  the  Montanists,  who  looked  for  the  speedy 
setting  up  of  the  millennial  kingdom  at  Pepuza  in 
Phrygia,  soon  brought  them  into  disrepute.  They 
were  opposed  in  Rome  by  the  Presbyter  Caius, 
who  attributed  their  origin  to  the  arch-heretic 
Cerinthus  (Euseb.  iii.  28).  In  the  East  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Alexandrines,  who,  following  the 
example  set  by  the  Gnostics,  interpreted  the  pis- 
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lages  cited  bv  the  Chiliasta  allegorioaUy  (of.  Oiieen, 
de  Prm.  u.  11 ).  The  attempt  of  the  Egyptum  bidiop 
Nepoe  to  enforce  a  literal  interpretation  was  nn- 
■uxeesfuL  Eapeoially  effective  wm  the  opposition 
of  Dionyeins  orAlezandiia,  who  wrote  a  book  '  On 
the  Promises,'  in  which  he  advocated  the  alle- 
(rorical  exegesis,  and  denied  the  Johaanine  anthor- 
uiip  of  the  Apocalypse.  Later  ChUiasts,  like 
Methodius  of  Olympus  {Banquett  tjf  the  Ten 
Virgins,  iz.  6)  and  Apollinaris  of  Laocucea  (Basil, 
Ep.  283),  were  unable  to  stem  the  tide. 

In  the  West,  Chiliasm  was  longer  lived.  Here 
the  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Apoo. 
found  little  hearing.  Commodian  (itut.  adv.  Gent, 
deot,  43,  44)  and  Lactantius  [Intt.  viL  24)  were  pro- 
lioonced  Chiliasts.  Victorinns  of  Petan  is  so 
diuLmed  bv  Jerome,  although  his  commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse  shows  no  trace  of  such  views  (yet 
cf.  Bnegs,  Luth.  Quart,  p.  234).  Jerome  himself, 
whUe  (Sten  speaking  oontemptuonsly  of  the  Chili- 
asts as  '  our  half-Jews  {temi.JvdtBi),  who  look  for 
a  Jems,  of  gold  and  precions  stones  from  heaven, 
and  a  future  kingdom  of  1000  years,  in  which  all 
nations  shall  serve  Israel'  (Com.  on/«.  lx.l,lxvL20), 
elsewhere  (Com.  on  Jer.  xix.  10)  speaks  of  them 
with  more  respect,  as  holding  views  'which, 
although  we  may  not  hold,  we  cannot  condemn, 
because  many  eewewastical  men  and  martyrs  have 
taught  the  same.'  Even  Angnatine,  the  niongest 
of  all  opponents  of  Chiliasm  in  tbs  West,  distin- 
goishes  between  a  gross  and  a  more  spiritnal  form, 
and  admits  that  in  his  early  days  he  himself  had 
been  an  advocate  of  the  latter  (as  Die.  Dei,  xx.  7). 

The  final  defeat  of  Chiliasm  in  the  West  was  due 
(o  Anxnstine,  who,  in  his  City  of  Ood,  identified 
the  Mulenninm  with  the  historv  of  the  Choich  on 
aaith,  and  declared  that,  for  tnose  who  belonged 
(o  the  true  Church,  the  first  resurrection  was  passed 
already  {de  Civ.  Dai,  xx.  7-9).  With  the  accept- 
ance of  this  identification  by  the  Roman  Church, 
the  power  of  Chiliasm  was  permanenUy  broken. 

Pre-millenarian  views  have,  indeed,  been  revived 
from  time  to  time,  now  in  grosser,  now  in  more 
q>iritnal  form,  and  have  never  been  without  their 
advocates  in  the  Church ;  but  they  have  faUed  to 
win  general  acceptance.  The  Church  as  a  whole, 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  has  either  adopted 
Augustine's  identification  of  the  Millennium  with 
the  Church  militant,  or  else  looks  for  a  future 
period  of  prosperity,  preceding  the  second  advent  of 
Christ.  The  nistory  of  later  Millenaiianism  lies 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  artiole. 

LnmuTTTmi.  —The  utiole '  OUUumos '  bj  Semtasb-Bntka,  in 
Bataoc,  RB*;  Hanutok.  •  Mmmniiim,'  in  Ote.  Brit.;  Fiibar, 
'MiUmininm,'  In  M'^intook  4nd  Stropc;  KallO|x>  'Pte-millen- 

r  Utenton  Is 
ox^ :  Mfinfohsr. 
Baioh.  in  d.  drai 
(nt,  Jahrinind.,'  in  Bankc*!  Magatin,  ir.  2SS.  Spedally  for  the 
JmUb  OhOiaam,  Schfirar,  BJP  n.  it  ITSit. :  Drummoad,  Th* 
JtoUh Mtnlah ;  OMrar,  Da*  Jaltrlnmdtrt  daa ff<<to:  Wabar, 
B^imdtraUtyn- TluoL  (Zndad.,nndarttUayAf{M««nMlivia 
Oruod  d—  Teim.,  ato.  1887).  Mndi  infonnatioo  OODOern- 
inc  JawUi  MohatologT  maj  dao  ba  obtainad  tram  Oliarla^ 
a£o(Ibio6h(Ozti»d,  For  ths  UbUoal  dootrina,  at.  tha 

Oomm.  oo  Bar,  asp.  Mooea  Btnart,  it  p.  8SS0.,  Bz&  vt.  p, 
tl*a.,  oo  tka  Mmanninm;  Daataidleok  in  Marar',  548S. 
[Daw  adition  bgr  Bouaaat,  UMl;  D.  Brown,  Cftritff  S*eond 
Adttnt,  1848-6S ;  Belndti,  JDTh  (U67)pp.  m-U7 ;  Brim,  Tht 
Mmlak  if  Ot  ApotOm,  S41-M8,  whais  modi  intonnatton  is 
siTaii  ai  to  tha  UMory  of  intaipiatethMi ;  Balmond,  CkritMon 
Declrint9fImme>U«tf,a!rit.  Vor  Hia  aarljr  biatory  el  MU- 
lanartanlam  in  th«  Ohrianao  Ofanrch,  oL  Dorner,  Ptncn  ChrUt, 
L  MOIL:  Nitaeb,  Dtgmnmteh.  L  4008.:  Hamaok,  B<it  of 
Digma,  L  1«7  note,  a  XMB.;  Brlgss  in  Lutk.  Quart,  nmi 
SB  aivwar  to  Balaa,  Tlu  halt  Titou  (PhiL  78),  ^lob  lattar 
■iras  a  foil  atatamant  o(  tba  litaratora  Iroo  a  pra-mlllanarlan 
p«int«(«la«;  Imj,  BOtt.  Apoeaimtitt (fl.Y.,  WKl 

W.  Adams  Bbown. 
MILLBT  (|0^  <(S$a»f  '^yxfot,  milium). —Tbo 
testimony  of  the  aadent  YSS,  and  the  identity  of 
the  cognate  Arab.  dukhin=tPanieum  miliaceum,  L., 
leave  no  raaaoaable  room  for  donbt  as  to  the  grain 
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mentioned  once  as  an  i^redient  of  the  very 
complex  bread  made  by  Ezekiel  (4*).  It  has  a 
seed  not  much  larger  than  mustard,  much  used  for 
feeding;  the  smaller  kinds  of  birds.  It  is  also 
sometmtes  used,  mixed  with  wheat  and  barley,  to 
make  bread.  Setaria  Italiea,  Kth.,  is  also  euti- 
vated  in  the  East,  under  the  name  of  dukhn.  Its 
seed  closely  resembles  that  of  Panicum  militteeum. 
In  addition  to  the  above.  Sorghum  vulgare,  L., 
has  been  proposed  as  the  equivalent  of  dohan. 
This  is  a  tall  Gramen,  with  oroad  leaves,  and  a 
compact  panicle,  often  a  foot  long,  and  6  to  8  in. 
broad.  The  aeoda  are  white,  and  larger  than 
hemp  seeds.  They  are  extensively  raised  in  the 
East  as  a  cheap  bread-stuff  for  the  poorer  classes. 
The  Arab,  name  of  this,  dhurah,  usually  given  in 
Eng.  books  domra,  seems  to  be  aucient,  and  is 
never  confounded  with  dtikhn.  The  Arabs  call 
the  sorghum  dhurah  i«i(id=' white  dhurah,'  and 
dh.  foiji  or  dh.  ^t^=  'summer  dh.,'  in  distinction 
from  maize,  which  is  known  as  dh.  fafrd='yeOow 
dh.,'  or  dh.  $hdmtvyah='8jnui  dh.,'^or  dh.  Muin 
=  'dh.  of  Ktedn/  The  sorghum  is  cultivated  in 
the  g^reat  central  plains  of  Syria,  and  ripens  in 
midsummer,  having  had  no  water  since  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  spring  raina.  O.  E.  Post. 

MILLO.— 1.  (MSw,  always  with  the  definite 
article,  probably  [but  see  below]  <  the  fill '  [of  earth]: 
2Sand  IK  U''4'«pa:  1  E 9" [Aq. T] ri>i' UeXi:>  rot 
r^r  SKpar,  r.**ripi  M«Xi& ;  2  Chri irOLtiiina).  Accord- 
ing to  the  brief  notice  in2S{^(=l  Ch  !!■)  'and 
David  built  round  about  from  (the)  Millo  and 
inward,'  the  Millo  formed  part  of  the  original 
defences  of  the  old  Jebnsite  city,  situated  on  the 
easternmost  of  the  two  hills  on  which  Jerusalem 
stands:  most  probably  it  was  an  outwork  or 
rampart  of  eartn,  which  protected  tiie  northern 
entnuDoe  of  the  Jebnsite  fort.  After  the  capture 
of  the  city  and  its  subsequent  extension  by  David, 
it  became  neceesaiy  to  fill  up  that  part  of  the 
Tyropoeon  valley,  which  separated  the  new  from 
the  old  city  at  this  point,  in  order  to  connect  the 
two.  To  this  end  David  built  a  new  and  larger 
Millo,  of  which  traces  remain  to  the  present  &,j 
(Schick,  ZDPV,  1894,  p.  S8).  With  this  agrees 
the  statement  of  Josephus  {Aitt.  VII.  iiL  1,  2),  that 
David,  having  crossed  the  ravine  and  seized  the 
citadel  (r^v  'Axpof),  rebuilt  the  city  and  called  it 
by  his  own  name.  He  further  states  that  David, 
'  having  also  surrounded  the  lower  city  (t^v  cdru 
rOar),  and  joined  the  citadel  to  it,  made  them  one 
body.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  im- 
portant work  was  only  planned  or,  at  most,  only 
itegnn  by  David ;  for  we  learn  from  1  K  9"-  ** 
(and  especially  11"  '  Solomon  built  [the]  Millo  and 
shut  in  the  ravine  [RT  '  repaired  the  breach ']  of 
the  city  of  David'),  that  the  actual  building  was 
carried  out  by  his  successor.  The  Millo  is  men- 
tioned again  as  forming  an  important  part  of  the 
defences  of  Jerusalem  in  701  B.C.,  when  Herekiah 
prepared  to  resist  the  attack  of  Sennacherib 
(2  Ch  32«). 

The  above  explanation  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  old  derivation  of  the  word  given  by  the  Tar- 
gums  (ko'Sq*  'a  filling  up'),  and  aoopted  by 
Gesenins  iThes.  787f.)>  Schick,  and  others.  The 
Millo  would,  on  this  view,  be  connected  with  the 
Hebrew  root  h!??,  but,  as  Grove  (Smith,  DB'  iL 
p.  367)  and  Moore  (Jg  9*)  have  pointed  out,  its 
occurrence  in  connexion  with  the  old  Canaanite 
town  Shechem  (see  below)  makes  it  probable  that 
it  is  an  archaic,  possibly  Jebusite,  form  borrowed 
by  the  Israelites.  See  Jebos  and  Jebosalem . 

2.  The  HouM  of  Millo  (irtW;  irisBath-miUo ; 

*  Blaawbara  in  tba  Taifoma  hh^Vd  oorreaponda  to  the  Habia* 
HTTb-the  moond  raised  againit  a  city  by  the  beala(io(  loroa. 
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B  oUos  Bii$iiaa\iir  IBitS/maXKiir]  ;  A  oTxot  MoaXXiir). 
(a)  Most  probably  the  name  of  a  place  (Beth-millo) 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem  (Jg  9*-  "*). 
Some  identify  it  with  the  tower  of  Shechem 
(w.'*-^),  bat  this  view  lacks  support,  as  ap- 
parently the  latter  verses  do  not  belong  to  the 
same  narrative  as  the  rest  of  the  chapter.  (See 
Moore,  ad  loc.).  If  we  accept  the  rendering  of  the 
R V,  we  must  take  '  the  honse  of  Millo '  as  the 
name  of  a  family  or  clan. 

(6)  (oZxot  MiuSiii  i  domw  MeUo),  the  place  where 
Joash  was  slain  by  his  servants  (2  K  12*>),  ap- 
parently in  Jerusalem.  See  above,  under  1,  and 
art.  SiLLA.  J.  F.  Stbnnino. 

HILL8T0NE,-See  Mill. 

HINCB  (derived  by  Skeat  from  Anglo -Sax. 
minsian  to  grow  small,  fail,  but  clearly  connected 
with  Old  Fr.  mincer  to  shred)  is  found  in  AV  only 
in  Is  3"  'Because  the  daughters  of  2lon  are 
haughty,  and  walk  with  stretdied  forth  necks  and 
wanton  eyes,  walking  and  mincing  as  they 
where  the  meaning  is  'taking  short  steps.  Cf. 
Shaks.  Merch.  of  Venice,  m.  iv.  67 — 

'And  turn  two  minning  itsp* 
Into  •  nunly  itrid*.' 

J.  Hastdtos. 

MIND.— This  aspect  of  the  hnman  soul,  or  of 
man's  inner  life,  is  not  distinguished  in  the  OT 
by  any  radical  term,  but  only  by  derivatives  such  as 
n]<j,  wnich  has  the  meaning  of  '  prudence '  or '  good 
sense '  rather  than '  knowledge '  or '  understanding. ' 
The  term  or  a!?,  and  its  eqni'ralent  rapSia  in  tEe 
NT,  include  the  intellectnal  as  well  as  all  other 
inward  movements.  (See  Heabt).  The  greater 
analytic  precision  of  Greek  thought  and  its  doser 
attention  to  the  intellectnal  element  in  our  nature 
brought  into  the  language  of  the  NT  such  words  as 
rout  with  ita  congeners  Siiroia,  (rroia,  wlniiia ;  also 
ffiJceo-ii,  SiaXayuTiJids,  etc.  But  even  there,  they  are 
not  used  with  any  psychological  refinement  or 
exactitude.  It  is  quite  impossible,  for  example, 
to  follow  Olshausen  {Oputcula  TAeologiea,  p.  156) 
when  he  attempts  to  ^ow  that  roOt  and  rirent,  with 
their  corresponding  verbs,  as  used  in  the  NT,  repre- 
sent the  Kantian  distinction  between  VemvtM  and 
Verstand,  familiarized  to  us  in  Bng^h  by  Coleridge 
as  that  between  Beason  and  Underttanding — ^tne 
former,  the  higher  intuitive  perception ;  the  latter, 
the  lower  or  dialectic  judgment.  It  is  plain  that 
the  terms  are  reaUy  interchang^ble  (tltk  8", 
Mt  131*- 2  Ti  2*).  Some  more  abstract  terms, 
such  as  '  thought,' '  minding,' '  thinking,'  are  used 
in  the  NT,  almost  indiscriminately,  to  represent  the 
contents  or  products  of  the  inwajrd  life,  or  what 
the  OT  calls  '  the  imagination  of  the  tbanghts  of 
the  heart' (6n6'). 

Of  the  two  Greek  words  most  frequently  repre- 
senting the  notion,  veOt  may  be  held  to  denote  the 
faculty  of  reflective  consciousness,  the  organ  of 
moral  thinking  and  knowing  ;  (rirtnt  a  peculiar 
force  or  acuteness  in  the  exercise  of  tiiat  faculty. 
The  leading  word  (roOt)  occurs  very  seldom  in  the 
Septnagint.  In  the  few  places  where  it  does,  it 
represents  a^;  or  37.  In  Is  40"  roOr  Ki»(ov  stands 
for  nvi<  on,  and  the  rendering  is  retained  m  1  Co  2**. 
The  OT  Aj)ooryphal  writers  have  used  it  a  few 
times  and  m  a  sense  more  distinctively  Greek.  In 
the  NT  its  almost  entire  absence  from  the  Gospels 
and  from  the  writings  of  the  older  apostles  (it 
occurs  there  only  in  Lk  24**,  Rev  13"  17*)  shows 
how  closely  they  adhered  to  OT  phraseology  from 
which  the  special  notion  represented  by  roOt  was 
absent.  To  note  its  frequent  use  by  St.  Paul  and 
that  almost  delicate  anUthesiB  in  which  he  con- 
trasts it  with  vdfi  in  one  connexion  and  with 
wrtO/ia  in  another,  completes  its  histoxy. 


St  Paul  usee  tmC/w  for  the  divine  or  spiritual 
power  coming  to  the  renewed  man :  for  man's  owi 
highest  sense  of  right  or  facul^  of  knowledge  he 
uses  voCi,  as  do  the  oest  dassical  writers.  Acmnd- 
ingly,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  '  flesh,'  in  which 
evil  dwells,  he  calls  the  divine  commandment  '  the 
law  of  his  mind '  (Ro  7"),  and  declares  that '  with 
the  mind '  (v.^)  he  serves  it.  This  same  faculty, 
when  perverted  or  enthralled  by  inherent  evu, 
becomes  '  the  fleshly  mind '  (Col  2"),  '  a  remobate 
mind '  (Ro  l"),  '  corrupted  mind '  (1  Ti  6»,  2  Ti  3'). 

The  other  antithesis  is  when  the  apostle  takes 
rovt  for  deliberate,  reflective  consciousness— its 
proper  sense — and  contrasts  it  with  tkOim  in  the 
sense  of  aMatvs  or  unconscious  impulse  coining 
from  without  or  above  (1  Co  U'*"-").  See, 
further,  next  art.  and  PSYCHOLOGY. 

J.  Laidlaw. 

HIND.— The  verb  to  '  mind '  is  both  trans,  and 
intrans.  As  a  trans,  verb  it  means  to ' ^ve  atten- 
tion to,'  Ro  8'  '  They  that  are  after  the  flesh  do 
mind  the  things  of  the  flesh '  (tppovoOnv) ;  12'* 
'  Mind  not  high  things '  {fiii  ri  ift]\i,  tppoyovrret,  RV 
'  Set  not  your  mind  on  high  things ') ;  Ph  3"  '  Let 
us  mind  the  same  thing '  (r6  avri  (pporeui) ;  3"  '  Who 
mind  earthly  things  (oi  rd  Mytia  ^poroOrm). 
Intransitively  it  means  to  purpose,  intend,  Ac  20" 
'  for  so  had  ne  appointed,  minding  himself  to  go 
afoot'  {fUXKiM).  Cf.  Pr.  Bk.  'Ye  that  mind  to 
come  to  the  holy  Communion ' ;  Gelding's  Calvin't 
Job,  662,  <  Althonghe  they  protest  that  they  minde 
to  justifie  him  .  .  .  yet  neverthelesse  they  con- 
demne  him ' ;  and  Lk  14^  Rhem.  '  For,  wmch  of 
you  minding  to  build  a  toure,  doth  not  first  sit 
downe  and  reckon  tiie  charges  that  are  necessarie  T' 

The  phrase '  to  be  minded'  has  the  same  meaning 
as  the  mtrans.  verb  '  to  mind,'  as  Ru  1" '  When  she 
saw  that  she  was  stedfastly  minded  to  go  with 
her' ;  2  Ch  24*  '  And  it  came  to  pass  after  this  that 
Joash  was  minded  to  repair  the  house  of  the  Lord  ' ; 
Ac  27*  'They  discovered  a  certain  creek  with  a 
shore,  into  the  which  they  were  minded,  if  it  were 
posrible,  to  thrust  in  the  ship'  (TR  ipov\t6<nm, 
edd.  ifiottXtivrro,  BY  'they  took  counsel');  Ph  8>* 
<  Let  us  therefore,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus 
minded :  and  if  in  anything  ye  be  otherwise  minded, 
God  shall  reveal  even  this  unto  yon'  (ipparHiur,  col 

There  are  many  phrases  of  which  the  ptep. 
■minded'  forms  a  part:  'oaznally  minded^  (ri 
tp&rriiM  r^t  caoKbt,  BY  'the  mind  of  the  flesh') 
Ro  ^,  and  in  the  same  verse  ' spirltnally  minded' 
(ri  ^piniiia  roO  wi>t6iutm,  BY  'tile  mind  of  the 
spirit ') ; '  double  minded '  (Wrfwot)  Ja  1»  4* ;  '  feeble 
minded'  (iXt'yifwxM,  BV  'fainthearted')  1  Th  C*j 
'highminded'  (^|^Xo^por«&,  edd.  A^Xd  ^porttk',  'be 
highminded')  Ro  11",  I  "ri  6>'  {rtrviwithot,  BY 
'  pufiisd  up '),  2  Ti  8* ;  '  light  minded '  (coC^ot  KopHf) 
ffve  19<;  ^likeminded'  (ri  aM  Ai>onii>,  BY  'to  be 
of  the  same  mind ')  Bo  16*,  Ph  2^  (<iri^ot),  Ph  2^ ; 
'sobw  minded'  {ffw^pono')  Tit  2*. 

  J.  Hastinos. 

MINEB,  HININO.— We  are  here  conoemed  with 
this  subject  only  so  &tr  as  it  relates  to  Bible 
history  and  Bible  lands.  Mines  are  but  once 
referred  to  in  OT,  and  for  the  reason  that  in 
Palestine  proper  they  are  unknown.  In  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula  it  is  otherwise.  The  remark- 
able passage  in  the  Bk  of  Job  (28|'"),  in  which 
the  process  of  mining  and  the  miner's  life  are 
graphically  described,  must  have  been  written  by 
one  who  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Egypt  and  Arabia  Petnea  probably  fumishM  to 
the  writer  the  details  on  which  the  poem  is 
founded.  We  shall  take  the  passage  as  given 
in  RY,  with  some  notes  from  the  Speaker'*  Con*- 
metUaiy — 

L  •Snn]jrtlwniisiiiiiM(ninAT)Iartli*rilTMr,aadapliM 
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tor  gold  which  they  reflne;'  Two  proceases  were  known  to  the 
•oolenta — one  by  washing,  described  br  IHodoru*  (It.  t),  m 

Sraotiued  in  Egypt;  the  other  by  •mefting.  The  woid  here 
eootee  the  former. 

2.  '  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  braas  (oopper)  is 
molten  out  of  the  stone.' 

8.  '  Han  setteth  an  end  to  darknesa,  and  searcheth  out  to  the 
furthest  bound  the  stones  of  thick  darkness  and  of  the  shadow 
of  death.'  The  miner  lets  in  light  to  the  very  abode  of  dark- 
ness fin  the  mine  or  shaft)  by  means  of  the  lantern. 

i.  *  He  breaketh  open  a  shaft  away  from  where  men  sojourn ; 
they  are  forgotten  of  the  foot  tliat  passeth  by  :  they  hang  afar ; 
they  swing  (or  flit)  to  and  fio.'  This  passage  is  also  rendered  in 
the  nmr^, '  the  flood  breaketh  out  from  where  men  sojourn,' 
suggestive  of  the  sudden  outburst  of  pent-up  waters  In  the 
mine  when  a  fissure  is  broken  open  :  and  after  the  waters  ars 
escaped  *  they  are  minished,  and  gone  away  from  man.'  .  .  . 

7.  'That  path  no  bird  of  prey  knowetn,  neither  hath  the 
falcon's  eye  seen  it ;  the  proud  beasts  bare  not  trodden  it,  nor 
hath  the  flerae  lion  passed  thenby.'  The  mine  Is  a  path  which 
none  but  man  can  discern.  The  ingenui^  of  man  Is  contrasted 
with  the  Instinctive  sagadty  of  animals. 

9.  '  He  putteth  forth  his  band  upon  the  flinty  rock :  he  orer- 
tumeth  the  mountains  by  tlie  roots ' ;  apparently  referring  to 
blasting.   Pliny  describes  various  processes  CN H  xxxiii.  n). 

10.  'He  cutteth  out  channels'  (corru^  Pliny)  'among  the 
rocks ;  and  his  eye  seeth  every  preoious  UUng.^  Ohannels  to 
Iruin  the  mine,  while  be  oantaUy  scans  the  mineral  vein  for 
traces  of  ore. 

11.  '  He  bhideth  the  streams  that  they  triokle  not,  and  the 
thing  that  Is  hid  bringeth  he  forth  to  light.'  Descriptive  vt 
the  altematlTe  prooess  to  that  In  t.k  of  damming  vtp  the  waters 
In  the  river  while  the  miner  digs  out  the  auntMou  ilhnial 
(mT«I-a  prooess  described  by        (JTff  xzxUL  21)l 

The  whole  passage,  thongh  conched  in  poetic 
langnage,  shows  as  Uiat  the  processes  of  mining 
nearly  2500  years  ago  were  not  dissimilar  to  those 
practised  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  even  down  to 
the  present  day,  except  in  the  use  of  machinery 
and  of  powerfnl  explosives. 

We  shall  now  describe  some  localities  where 
mining  operations  were  carried  on,  and  con- 
rider  them  nnder  the  head  of  the  minerals  pro- 
duced. 

Gold  (nm). — This  was  one  of  the  earliest  metals 
discorered  by  man,  as  may  be  gathered  from  its 
occurrence  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  most  ancient 
races,  worked  into  ornaments.  Mining  for  gold 
was  carried  on  in  many  countries  in  ancient  tunee 
by  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  Babylonians. 
In  Upper  Egypt  it  was  worked  in  the  country  of 
the  Bishar^ien  Arabs,  and  between  Coptos  and 
Kossayr  (Wilkinson,  Ane.  Egyptiani,  L  232,  ilL 
227).  The  gold  occurs  in  quartz- veins  amongst 
the  Archeean  rocks,  from  which  it  was  extracted 
by  breaking,  grinding,  and  washing;  criminala 
being  employM  and  compelled  to  work  under 
overseers  taken  from  tribM  speaking  a  different 
tongue.  Gold  was  also  worked  by  Ramses  n.  at 
Akita  (Wady  Ollagi)  by  means  of  shafts,  but  the 
mines  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  want  of 
water  (Brurach,  Egypt  under  the  Fnaraoha,  287). 
The  gold  wluch  was  so  abundant  in  Palestine  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  K  IC^-)  came  from 
various  countries — Spain,  India,  Arabia,  and  prob- 
ably  South  Africa.  The  Phoenicians,  according  to 
Herodotus  (vi  47),  worked  mines  for  gold  in  the 
island  of  Thasos,  but  Spain  was  the  country  wluch 
yielded  to  these  navigators  themostabundantwealth 
in  metals.  Grold.  according  to  Pliny,  was  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  fagus,  and  there  were  mines  of  it 
in  Galicia,  Astorias,  and  elsewhere  (NH  xxxiii.  4). 
The  produce  of  Asturias  formed  the  major  part. 
The  process  of  mining  gold  from  shafts  and  galleries, 
as  well  as  by  washing  the  alluvia  from  the  bed  of 
streams,  is  described  in  what  must  be  oonridered 
highly  exaggerated  language  by  Pliny  (NH  xxxiiL 
ch.  21) ;  but  in  the  auri  sacra  fames  (Verg.  Aen. 
iiL  67)  human  life  was  littie  accounted  of,  and 
both  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  the  hardships  and 
emelties  endured  those  employed  in  mining 
must  have  been  great  indeed.  The  gold  of  Ophir 
may  have  come  from  India  ;  but  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  some  of  the  ancient  workings  virited  by 
Um  l»te  Mr.  Theodore  Bent  in  S.  Africa  may  date 


back  to  the  time  of  Solomon  (J.  Th.  Bent,  '  Kuiuf 
of  Mashonaland,'  £ep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1892,  p.  643). 
See,  also,  art.  Gold. 

Silver  (19?),  which  Pliny  calls  '  the  next  folly  of 
mankind^  (after  gold),  was  mined  by  means  of  shafts 
'  sunk  deep  in  the  ground,'  and  smelted  in  combi- 
nation witn  lead  ore  or  galena  (Pliny,  IfH  xxxiii. 
31).  Most  of  our  silver  comes  from  argentiferous 
galena.  The  finest  ores  were  worked  in  Spain. 
In  Upper  Egypt  silver  mines  were  worked  in  the 
mountains  bordering  the  Red  Sea  (WUkinson, 
Anc.  Egypt,  i.  235).   See,  further,  art  SiLTEB. 

Copper  (nc'n),  brus  [which  see],  which  in  Old 
Eng.  means  eopp«r).— Copper  mines  were  worked  in 
very  ancient  times  in  Arabia  Petrsea.  The  earliest 
mining  operations  of  which  we  have  any  record 
were  those  carried  on  by  the  Egyptian  Kings  of 
the  4th,  5th,  and  12th  Dynasties  m  the  Sinaitio 
mountains.  In  the  Wady  Magharah  and  at 
Sarabit  el-Khadim  copper  ore  was  extracted  from 
veins  in  the  ancient  rocks  by  means  of  shafts, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  earlyTharaohs  (Bmgsdi, 
Ancient  Egypt,  i.  65 1  Birch,  Ancient  Epypt.M). 
It  must  have  been  this  part  of  the  Promised  Land 
that  is  referred  to  in  Dt  8*'*,  for  in  Palestine 
proper  copper  is  unknown.  The  ore  also  occurs  in 
the  Wadis  Nash  and  Khalig  (in  the  latter  some- 
what extfflirively)  in  company  with  those  of  iron 
and  manganese ;  while  the  smelting  of  the  ores 
was  earned  on  in  the  Wady  Nasb  near  to  the 
springs,  whero  extensive  slag-heaps  may  still  be 
seen  (Bauerman,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soe.  xxv. 
27).  Similar  mines  and  slag-heaps  occur  in  Wadis 
el-Mark&  and  Sened,  where  a  dyke  rich  in  copper 
ore  traverses  syenite  for  a  distance  of  nearly  2 
miles  (Holland,  in  Ord.  Survey  of  Sinai, 
The  ore  was  extenrively  worked  oy  the  Phoeni- 
cians in  Cyprus,  where,  according  to  PUny,  it 
was  first  discovered,  and  from  which  the  island 
derives  its  name. 

Tin^This  metal,  which,  when  used  as  an  alloy 
of  copper,  produces  bronxe,  was  wrought  in  very 
early  times  in  Egypt,  as  bronze  implements  have 
been  discovered  in  Thebes.  Tin  (W)  is  mentioned 
in  NnSl*  P,  and  also  in  Is  1" ;  in  the  latter  in  a  sense 
indicating  its  use  as  aa  alloy  (cf .  also  Ezk  22"-  ** 
27>*,  Zee  i"*).  The  word  used  by  Homer  (It.  xvilL 
474  and  613),  mrvlrtfot^  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic 
kasdeur,  probably  derived  from  ancient  Phoeni- 
cian. Certain  it  is  that  theae  mariners  brought 
tin  from  the  Casriterides,  which  embraced  tiie 
Sdlly  Isles  and  the  coast  of  Cornwall  (Wilkinson, 
Ancient  Egyptians,  voL  iii.).  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  early  races 
in  Europe  and  Asia  was  the  extensive  use  of 
weapons  and  implements  of  bronze ;  and  Sir  John 
Evans  shows  that  the  use  of  bronze  preceded  that 
of  iron  in  Egypt  {Ancient  Bronte  In^plemente, 
PP-  7,  8).   Seerfurther,  nnder  Tnr. 

Iron  (7^3). — Thongh  iron  ore  is  more  extenrively 
diffused  in  the  rocks  than  any  other,  it  seems  to 
have  come  into  general  use  later  than  copper, 
bronze,  and  tin.  Iron  ores  are  unknown  in  Fues- 
tine,  except  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Lebanon 
(Porter  in  Smith's  DB  iL  87)  and  near  Beirftt; 
perhaps  it  was  from  these  deporits  that  the  cele- 
brated Bamascus  steel  was  manufactured.  The 
ore  is  scarce  in  Egypt,  but  one  mine  of  rich 
hsematite,  discovered  by  Burton  in  1822,  was 
worked  in  ancient  times  in  the  eastern  desert 
at  Hammimi  (Wilkinson,  Ane.  Egyptians,  iiL 
246).  Iron  ores  wero  mined,  also,  in  the  Wadis 
Nasb  and  Ehalig,  and  in  the  mountain  of  Sarabit 
el-Khadim,  associated  with  mauKsnese  and  copper ; 
also  in  Jebel  Hadid,  all  in  the  Sinaitic  region 
(Holland,  Ord.  Surv.  Sinai,  p.  230).  It  is  prob- 
able that  these  mining  operations  were  carried  on 
at  the  same  time  as  those  in  search  of  turquoist 
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stones  during  the  early  Pharaonie  ooenpation — 
about  B.O.  2600.   Cf.  also  art.  Ibon. 

Tnrquoite  Mines. — Of  all  the  ancient  mines  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  in  the  countries  we 
are  dealing  with,  the  most  remarkable  are  those 
of  Jebel  Sarabit  el-Khadim,  and  Wadis  Sidreh 
and  Magharah  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  from 
which  turquoises  were  extracted  by  the  early 
Egyptians.  Amongst  the  lofty  and  precipitons 
cliffs  of  the  Nubian  sandstone,  extensive  galleries 
were  opened  out  by  colonies  of  slaves  presided  over 
by  taskmasters,  in  the  time  of  Sneferu  of  the 
4th  Dynasty  of  Manetho,  and  of  Amenemhat  n. 
of  the  12th  Dynasty,  and  his  successor.  The 
numerous  inscriptions  and  cartouches  on  the  walls 
of  the  mines,  the  steles  and  mined  buildings 
scattered  over  a  considerable  area  of  this  moun- 
tainous region,  indicate  extensive  mining  opera- 
tions at  this  early  period,  e.  B.a  2500.  From 
recent  examinations  of  these  nlleries,  it  appeus 
that  the  turquoise  stone  ('  miuka ')  occurs  m  thin 
threads  and  pockets  in  an  ochreous  matrix.  But, 
notwithstanoing  the  extent  of  these  ancient  works, 
the  turquoise  is  a  gem  almost  unknown  amongst 
the  Phuaonic  ornaments  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt, 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  stones  nave 
decomposed  and  crumbled  away  to  powder.  These 
old  mines  were  reopened  a  few  years  ago  by  l^or 
Macdonald,  who  employed  Arab  labour.  The 
ruins  of  a  church  indicate  inhabitants  in  early 
Christian  times.*  E.  Hull. 

KIRIiinH  (ro:}i?).-l.  a  Levite,  2  Ch  81"  (B«w. 
lutr).—2.  Keb  12"  (B  K*  A  om.  ;  M<^*  Bn>Miutr)  = 
■Uunln  of  1  Ch  24*.  Neh  IC  12>.  S.  A  priest 
who  took  part  in  the  ceremony  of  the  dedication 
of  the  walls.  Neh  12^  (B  K*  A  om. ;  (T*  B«ria- 
/Mir). 

MIHISH  (from  Low  Lat  minutiare  and  Lat. 
minutia  smallness,  through  Fr.  minuiier  to  make 
small,  extenuate)  has  been  displaced  in  mod.  Bing- 
lish  by  its  derivative  'diminish.'  It  occurs  twice 
in  A  V  :  Ex  6"  '  Ye  shall  not  minish  ought  from 
your  bricks  of  your  daily  task'  (ipijintV),  and  Ps 
107**  '  They  are  minisfaed  and  brought  low  through 
oppression,  affliction,  and  sorrow '  (ipgyi).  Further 
examples  m>m  the  older  versions  are  :  Wyolif ,  1 K 
17'*  'The  stene  of  mele  shal  noght  fayle,  ne  the 
vessel  of  oyle  shal  not  be  mynnshid,  unto  the  day 
in  the  which  the  Lord  is  to  gyve  reyn  upon  the 
face  of  the  ertbe'  (1388  'sduil  not  be  abatid'); 
Tindale,  Ex  6*  '  the  nombre  of  bricke  which  they 
were  wont  to  make  in  tyme  passed,  laye  unto 
their  charges  also,  and  minysh  nothings  therof ' ; 
Cov.,  Ezk  5"  '  I  'will  encrease  hunger,  and  mynish 
all  the  provysion  off  bred  amonge  you';  Great 
Bible,  Fs  W  •  For  the  faythfull  are  mynisshed 
from  amonge  the  children  of  men' ;  Rhem.,  He  2* 
'Thou  didst  minish  him  litle  lesse  then  Angels.' 
As  the  same  Heb.  verbs  are  frequently  translated 
'diminish,'  it  does  not  seem  tnat  the  Revisers 
were  justified  in  retaining  this  obsolete  form  in 
the  two  passages  quoted.  The  Amer.  Revisers 
prefer  'diminish'  m  both  passages.  But  RV 
further  introduces  '  minish '  into  Is  19*,  Hos  8>*. 

J.  Hastinos. 
MINISTER.— In  modem  English  this  word  is 
applied  either  ecclesiastically  to  the  servant  of 
Grod,  or  else  politically  to  the  servant  of  the  crown 
or  state,  "rhe  eocles.  use  has  come  from  the 
practice  in  the  early  Church  of  translating  Std- 
cwM  by  Lat.  minister,  and  then  making  the  title 
■  For  a  deioilptioD  o(  these  mine*,  lee  Ordnane*  Sump  tt 
Btnat  byWilKn  and  Pklmer  (ISO)),  with  notei  by  S.  Krch 
SDd  F.  w.  HoUeod;  Lenltu,  Briift  otu  jBmptm,  p.  S3t 
;  Buetmeii,  Q%mt.  Joum.  OtoL  Soe.  xxt.  n,  S2  ;  Uupero 
«f  OMNf.  SMB.,  47sff.  Bwenoma  belisTes  thmt  flin  > 
IMS  wm  Hied  in  catting  the  rook. 


man; 


to  aU  under  the  order  of  the  presbyter.* 
^ee  Bmith  and  Cheetham's  Diet,  of  Ant.  t.v.  Bat 
in  AV,  though  the  translation  of  iiiKom  as  well 
as  of  other  words,  '  minister '  has  always  the  primi- 
tive sense  of  '  servant,' '  attendant,'  or  '  officer,'  as 
in  classical  Lat.  mtniifer  had. 

Thus  Joshua  is  called  Moses'  minister  (Ex  24'*, 
Jos  1'),  beinK  first  of  all  his  personal  attendant ; 
and  John  Mark  is  called  (Ac  13*)  the  minister 
of  Barnabas  and  Paul.  The  ministers  of  Solo- 
mon, at  whose  '  attendance '  the  queen  of  Sheba 
marveUed  (1  K  10*,  2  Ch  9*),  were  not  officers  of 
state,  but  household  servants;  and  the  minister 
to  whom  Jesus  handed  the  book  (Lk  4**)  was  the 
hatzan  or  attendant  in  the  synagogue.  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  Christ  as  '  a  minuter  of  the  circum- 
cision '  (Ro  16*),  in  conformity  with  the  Lord's  own 
words  that  He  was  sent  to  be  a  servant  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel ;  he  also  asks  if 
Christ  can  be  the  minister  of  sin  (Gal  2"),  by  which 
he  means  ito  agent ;  and  when  he  speaks  of  being 
himself  a  minister  of  Christ  (Ro  15>*.  2  Co  11** 
Eph  3')  or  of  the  gospel  (1  Col  1**-**),  he  does  not 
use  the  word  in  any  other  sense  than  the  absolute 
sense  of  servant.  The  word  'servant'  in  AY 
means  commonly  modem  'slave,'  and  so  'minister' 
is  modem  'servant.'  The  minister  in  biblical 
language  is  always  a  'waiter  on,'  as  Sir  John 
Cheke  translates  the  word  in  Mt  20**  'Whoso- 
ever will  be  great  among  yon,  let  him  be  your 
minister.' 

Elyot  (Govemour,  i.  13)  says  that  'in  the 
message  to  Icynge  Pharo,  Aaron  rather  as  a 
ministre  than  a  companyon  wente  with  Moses.' 
Tindale's  tr.  of  Mt  6**  is  '  Agre  with  thyne  adver- 
sary qoicklye  .  .  .  lest  .  .  .  the  judge  delivre  the 
to  the  minister.'  Wyclif,  who  has  '  minister ' 
very  often  for  '  officer,'  as  Jn  2*'  •  T**  18^*,  has 
'domesman'  here;  the  Geneva  Bible  has  'sar- 
geant';  the  'officer'  of  AY  is  from  the  Rhem- 
idi.  Cf.  Udall,  Eraimtu'  Paraphrase,  L  fol.  c, 
'  Finally  entring  in  he  satto  emong  the  ministers 
warming  him  at  the  odes.'  See  next  artide. 

J.  HASnNGS. 

MIHISTBR,  MIHIBTBT  i.  In  Old  Testa- 
ment. —These  words  are  still  employed  by  RY  as 
the  tx*  almost  exdusively  of  shireth  and  its  corre- 
lates, which  again  are  tnuislated  in  the  LXX  almost 
exdudvdy  by  XetrowYeu'  and  its  oorrdates.  The 
exceptions  in  the  LxX  are  so  rare  as  to  be  almost 
negligible ;  and  yet  the  exdusiveness  and  some  of 
the  exceptions,  when  examined,  are  striking  and 
sn^E^estive.  SKerith  is  the  word  chosen  to  express 
mmistration  towards  a  higher  being  for  the  com- 
mon weal ;  henoe  it  expresses  the  ministration  of 
the  priests  and  Levites  as  a  high  function,  for  the 
common  weal,  in  relation  to  God  {e.g.  Ex  29*° ; 
and,  ironically,  the  ministration  to  gods  of  wood 
and  stone,  Ezk  20") :  it  stands  also  Sa  the  minis- 
tration Gitdward  of  the  elemental  angels  as  the 
forces  of  nature  (Ps  103*>  104^) ;  and  likewise  of 
one  human  being  to  another  of  Ugher  rank,  again 
most  frequently  for  some  public  good,  as  of  Josnna 
to  Moses  (Jos  1'). 

To  represent  ministration  looked  at  in  this  light 
— a  high  function  for  the  common  weal — ^the  LXX 
most  ntiy  choee  Xeiroupyear  (-la,  -Tina,  -6t,  -ixdt, 
•ijniut),  derived,  as  it  was,  from  tpyor  and  the  Attia 

*  For  the  pnctioe  In  the  Sootoh  Befonned  Ohunili,  ct. 
CUderwood,  The  True  Bittory  qf  tJu  Chunh  af  ScotUmi, 
106— 'Peeton,  Blahope,  or  Hinisteri  we  they  wiio  ere  m- 
pointed  to  perticuUr  oongregatione,  wliich  they  mle  by  the 
wotd  of  Ood,  and  over  the  which  they  watch.  In  reepeet 
whereof,  eometime  they  are  called  Paeton,  becauee  they  teed 
their  Congregation ;  eometime  EpUoofi,  or  Biihope,  becauae 
they  watch  over  their  Flock ;  aometimea  Minietera,  by  reaaon 
of  their  aervioe  and  offloe ;  and  aometinea  also  Preebyteia  ot 
Seniora,  for  the  gravity  in  nuuuMTi,  wUoh  they  ouffht  to  have 
in  taking  care  of  the  apbrltoal  lonmmant,  iriiioh  aaght  to  bf 
moat  dcare  onto  them.' 
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\airot  (Ionic  X-Zftrot,  Doric  XiXrot,  '  ^lertaiiung  to  the 
Xait,'  the  people),  and  canying  with  it,  as  it  did, 
the  remembrance  of  pubho  dnty  diadiaiged  for 
the  state  by  richer  citizens  at  their  own  expense. 
That  the  idea  of  prieetlj  ministration,  though 
strange  to  the  word  in  classical  literature,  was  not 
strange  to  it  in  Alexandrian  Greek,  is  proved  by 
Egyptian  papyri  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.O.  (see  Deiss- 
mann,  Beitrage  an*  den  Papyri,  p.  137 1.) ;  and  it 
is  found  later  on  in  the  use  of  the  word  by 
Diodorus  Sioulus,  Dionysios  of  Halicamassns, 
and  Plutarch  (see  Deismnann,  ibid.,  and  Cremer, 
£«ctcon.  Eng.  tr.  p.  764).  Aaraeittr  (only  twice 
for  sherith,  Nn  16',  £zk  20",  and  each  time  of  the 
priestly  function)  is  mostly  in  LXX  the  repre- 
sentatire  of  '&bhad,  and  diners  from  Xtiroupr/eir  in 
bein^  not  so  much  priestly  service  as  the  relicdous 
service  of  the  entire  congregation  (Ex  3**)  or  of  the 
individual  worshipper  (2  S  15* ;  cf.  Ph  »,  Ro  1*). 
(It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  almost  in 
every  case  where  the  subst.  Xeirov/ryfa  appears,  the 
original  is  'dbhdddh ;  but  this  may  be  because  no 
abSraot  snbst.  had  been  formed  from  therelh). 
'When  Stpirar  stands  for  thireth  (ptcp.),  as  it  once 
does.  Ex  33*^  '  his  minister  (RV)  Joshua,'  the  idea 
present  is  iKmservile  attendance,  like  that  of  a 
squire  in  the  Middle  Ama.  (Cf.  Horn.  II.  xvL  244, 
the  relation  of  Patroofos  to  Achilles ;  and  Nu  12*, 
He  3*,  the  relation  of  Moses  to  God).  Twice  only 
does  Xmrovprfttf  represent  the  rare  Aramaic  p&ah, 
Ezr  V*  (-ot),  7'*  (-la),  and  in  both  cases  in  re^ixd  to 
the  service  of  the  sanotnary.  Here  the  idea  in  the 
Aram,  appears  to.be  that  of  labour,  as  though  it 
were  the  labour  of  ploughing.  AtoKovca'  (-(a,  -ot)  as 
the  rendering  of  thireth  is  entirely  con&ied  to 
Esther,  and  oocnts  but  two  or  three  times  even 
there.  The  idea  in  this  word  will  be  dealt  with 
below.  Not  one  of  the  instances  in  Esther  teaches 
tiie  priastly  function. 

These  remarks  on  the  Tsriations  in  the  Heb. 
•od  LXX  will  sa£Bce  to  show  how  thireth  and 
Xttrei^Tcir  have  practically  the  monofMly  of  ex- 
pression when  the  subject  is  priestly  ministration, 
whether  narrowly  or  widely  interpreted. 

a.  In  NT.— While  XorovyryctV  is  the  word  for 
ministration  in  the  LXX,  the  word  in  NT  is 
Staxoreu'.  The  exception  in  the  OT  is  the  rule  in 
the  NT.  And  this  u  a  suggestive  fact  The  NT 
ministry  is  not  one  of  the  priest  as  distinct  from 
the  people :  the  exdnsive  class  becomes  a  universal 
priesthood.  Xtvnvfritir  and  its  correlates  occur  (in 
St.  Paul,  St.  Luke,  and  He,  and  nowhere  else)  only 
about  fifteen  times  in  all,  and  not  in  any  single 
case  can  they  be  made  to  apply  to  a  literal  priemy 
function  on  the  part  of  tlie  Christian  ministry. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  literal  reference  to  the 
Jewish  ritual  (Lk  1"  He  9»  10").  Once  Christ 
is  spoken  of  in  the  same  r^on  in  the  light  of  ful- 
filment as  'mimster,  Xnrowryit,  of  the  sanctuary 
(in  the  heavens)  and  of  the  true  tabernacle.'  Once 
the  word  is  nsed  of  prophets  and  teachers  at 
Antioch,  Ac  IS*,  with  roference,  perhaps,  to  the 
offering  of  prayer  in  the  face  of  tlw  connegation. 
Twice  there  is,  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul,  the 
thought  of  sacrifice ;  bnt  in  Ph  2"  'the  Philip- 
mans  are  the  priests,  their  faith  is  the  sacrifice, 
Bt.  Paul's  life-blood  is  the  accompanying  libation ' 
OJghtfoot,  m  loco) ;  and  in  Ro  16",  tiiougb  St. 
Paul  is  the  sacrificing  priest,  he  is  so  only  fignr- 
atively:  his  priestly  rnnction  is  preaching  the 
gospel,  and  the  sacrifice  is  the  believing  Gentiles. 
Its  uses  elsewhere  concern  the  ministration  to  tiie 
wants  of  the  poor  saints,  2  Co  0",  or  of  St.  Panl 
himself,  Ph  jp*-* — the  sacrifice  of  charity;  or 
the  service  rendered  to  Gkd  by  state  officials,  Ro 
18*,  or  by  the  angels  of  wind  and  fire.  He  V-  '1 
The  fact  seems  dear  that  the  NT  writers  prefer 
iuMun'Ui  (-io,  -m)  because  it  connotes  two  things : 


the  first,  which  X«ravp7«(>'  also  connotes,  mtnit- 
tration  Godward  in  the  lervice  of  other*;  the 
second,  which  Xetrov^eu'  does  not  connote,  lowli- 
net*  in  that  ministration.  In  both  these  senses  it 
is  in  the  line  of  snccession  from  classical  nsa^ 
To  the  Greek  the  practicaUy  dominant  connotation 
was  a  service  relatively  low  and  even  menial. 
That  Sidcorot  and  joSXot  breathed  in  classical 
Greek  the  same  air  is  obvious  from  Plato's  junc- 
tion of  SiaKoriKit  with  tovKawprrttt  and  iriktvdipovi 
(Gorg.  518  A),  and  from  his  identification  of 
iiaKwtXr  and  tiie  work  of  SoCXw  in  tending  cattie 
and  tilling  the  soil  (Lata*.  viL  805  E).  In  NT  the 
use  is  in  no  wise  different  St  Panl  employs  both 
SovKot  and  SiiKorn  to  define  his  relation  to  liis 
Master  (Ph  V,  2  Co  II")  and  to  his  converts  St' 
'l-naotr  (2  Co  4',  1  Co  30) ;  and  he  tells  how  Cbrist 
Himself  both  took  the  form  of  a  SovXot  (Ph  2^)  and 
became  a  StiKwot  of  the  circumcision  (Ro  IS**),  as 
though  his  Lord's  own  description  of  His  ix>sition 
had  impressed  him  with  the  parallel  (Mt  20**''*). 
And  though,  in  the  parable  of  the  Wedding 
Garment,  it  is  SoSKot  that  invite  and  Stixmoi  that 
cast  out,  Mt  22*-  *•!*•>*,  the  latter  word  appears  to 
be  preferred  in  v.**  because  attendants  at  table  are 
there  spoken  of,  snch  attendants  bein^  either  bond 
or  free,  Lk  12*"-,  Mt  8".  This  menial  service  of 
waiting  at  table  (Suucwtir)  is  cited  by  Christ,  Lk 
17*  22^  as  the  characteristic  rign  of  the  contrast 
between  the  relative  positions  of  master  and 
servant  and  furnishes  Him  with  a  panbolic 
picture  both  of  His  own  position  among  His  dis- 
ciples, Lk  22",  and  of  the  striking  way  in  which 
the  Great  Master  shall  reward  Hu  servants'  eon- 
tinned  watchfulness,  Lk  12^.  Even  in  secular 
Greek  there  was  an  inkling  of  the  dignity  of  this 
menial  humbleness  in  relation  to  the  gods.  Aris- 
teides  (Orat.  46,  o.  108  f.,  quoted  by  Hort,  Chri*- 
tian  Eccleiia,  p.  Wii.)  'refuses  to  call  [Athenian 
statesmen  who  had  saved  their  country]  SuUorot  of 
the  state,  but  will  gladly  call  them  tJucam  of  the 
Saviour  Gods  who  hiad  used  their  instrumentality' ; 
and  Epiotetus  (Hoit,  p.  204)  '  in  several  remark- 
able passages  {Dit*.  iii.  22.  69  ;  24.  65;  iv.  7.  20; 
cf.  iii.  26.  28)  makes  it  the  dignity  of  a  man  to 
be  a  tcdKoi'M  of  God.  The  Go«pel  gave  the  word 
a  still  higher  consecration  of  the  same  kind  .  .  . 
For  [a  Lord  who  had  taken  on  Himself  the  form 
of  a  servant]  every  grade  and  pattern  of  service 
was  lifted  into  a  higher  sphero.  .  .  .  Ministration 
{StaKOfla)  thus  became  one  of  the  primary  aims  of 
all  Christian  actions'  {e.a.  Eph  4**,  where  'the 
work  of  Stajcmla '  is  parallel  Math  '  the  edification 
of  the  body  of  Christ '),  whether  for  aposties,  2  Co 
4',  or  for  evangelists,  2  Ti  4*.  or  for  the  presbyter 
or  epiacopus.  Col  4>*,  or  for  the  '  deacon '  himsialf : 
whether  the  emphasis  was  (Ph  1')  on  government 
(irtirKtnHi)  or  on  service  {StaKerla),  ttaKtrla  was  '  the 
badge  of  all  the  tribe ' ;  whether  the  service  was 
to  God,  2  Co  6«,  or  to  Christ,  Col  1',  1  Ti  4«,  or  to 
the  gospel,  Eph  3^,  or  to  the  Church,  Ro  12^  or  to 
the  material  wants  of  the  poor  saints,  Ac  6'-*, 
2  Co  9\  He  6>*,  or  to  St  Paul  himself,  officially 
Ac  19",  Co\  V,  2  Ti  4",  or  materially  Philem  », 
2  Ti  1>*  (cf.  Lk  8',  women  Suttirovr  to  Christ  and 
His  disciples  of  their  substance).  In  all  cases 
there  was  SioKmla  to  the  Master  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  Ck>l  V.  And  so  also  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  word,  the  definite  office,  tiiKwot  (see 
Dkaoon).  This  office  did  not  exclude  teaching : 
snch  exdusion,  in  the  presence  of  capacity,  '  would 
have  been  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Apostolic 
age'  (Hort,  p.  202).  Stephen,  one  of  the  Seven, 
was  a  powenol  preacher  (Ac  6.  7) ;  and  whether 
the  Seven  (cf.  Ac  6*  SiaKoreir  rpari^cut)  wero 
technically  deacon*  or  not  they  mnst  snrely  have 
suggested  the  office  in  the  several  churohes  later 
1  on :  '  analogous  wants  might  well  lead  to  analogous 
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institutions '  (Hort,  p.  209).  That  teaching,  how- 
ever, was  '  no  part  of  the  official  duty  '  of  a  deacon, 
is  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  the  qualifications 
rec|uiTed  for  a  deacon  at  Ephesus  and  those  re- 
quired for  a  presbyter  or  episcopus  (1  Ti  Z'"'-*'-) ; 
while  the  injunction  against  talebearing  in  the 
men-deaoons  and  backbiting  in  the  women  suggest 
a  frequent  contact  with  in<uvidnal  Christians  and 
Christian  families,  a  going  in  and  out  among  them, 
a  visitation  from  house  to  house.  Thus  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  '  the  main  instruments  for 
giving  practical  effect  to  the  mutual  sym^Uiy 
of  the  members  of  the  body ' ;  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  office  was  sensibly  increased  by  being 
divided  between  the  sexes  (1  Ti  8"  compared  with 
Ro  16'). 

Besides  XaToupySt  and  SidKorot  there  is  in 
NT  a  third  word  still  (RY)  occasionally  trans- 
lated 'minister,'  viz.  irripinit  (-ctr),  lit.  an  'under- 
rower'  in  a  galley,  but  used  simply  as  'servant,' 
and  retaining  no  special  connotation  from  ito 
derivation,  unless  it  be  that  of  ttdiordination. 
The  verb  is  used  of  David's  service  of  God,  Ac 
13".  and  Moses  is  called  by  Josephus  God's  Wjipirrp 
(Ant.  m.  i.  4).  The  subet.  is  found  only  twice  in 
the  canonical  LXX,  and  -t'a>  and  -taia  once  each, 
and  all  in  the  various  senses  of  ordinary  service. 
But  in  Wis  the  words  occur  eight  times,  and  once 
(6*)  in  a  lofty  sense, — kings  the  irrftpirai  of  God's 
kingdom.  In  this  word  the  subordmation  comes 
out  more  distinctly  than  in  the  other  two  (cf. 
Xenoph.  Cyr.  vi.  2.  13= the  orderly  of  a  com- 
mander), but  Si6xarn  and  Wriptnfl  are  continually 
running  into  one  another  (1  Co  4',  2  Co  ll").  Of 
the  five  places  where  AY  translateid  the  subet.  by 
<  minister,'  three  remain  in  RV :  Lk  1*  ('  m.  of  the 
word ' :  cf.  Ac  6*  ♦  Suxxtrla.  of  the  word '),  Ac  26" 
('m.  and  eye-witness'  for  Christ),  1  Co4>('m.  of 
Christ':  cf.  2  Co  11"  'iidtwo.  of  Christ').  RV 
appropriately  gives  '  attendant '  or  '  servant '  else- 
\rtiere:  so  John  Mark  (Ao  13")  is  now  the 
'  attendant '  on  Panl  and  Barnabas  ;  posnbly,  as 
Blaas  suggests,  for  the  secondary  work  of  bap- 
tizing ;  and,  as  Ramsay  suggests  (iSt.  Pmd  the 
TraveUer,  p.  71),  '  the  curiously  incidental  way ' 
in  which  he  is  brought  before  the  reader's  notice 
(and,  we  may  add,  the  word  of  subordination, 
(^osen  to  describe  his  position)  may  serve  'to 
emphaaze  tiie  secondary  character  of  John  Mark, 
in  view  of  what  was  to  happen  in  Pamphylia: 
he  was  not  essential  to  the  expedition :  ne  had 
not  been  formally  delegated  by  the  C3iurch  of 
Antioch:  he  was  an  extra  hand,  taken  by  Panl  and 
Barnabas  on  their  own  responsibility.'  So  also  the 
'  minister '  in  Lk  4*>  is  now  the  '  attendant ' :  he 
was  the  iMztdn  of  the  temple, — '  a  kind  of  verger,' 
see  Deacon  in  voL  L  p.  S76, — '  whose  office  it  was 
(SchUrer,  SJP  n.  iL  66f.)  to  bring  out  the  Holy 
Scriptures  at  public  worship  and  to  put  them  by 
again.'  He  was  no  Jewish  anticipation  of  deacon, 
but  was  in  every  respect  the  servant  of  the  con- 
gregation, having,  «.^.,  to  execute  upon  those  con- 
demned to  it  the  punishment  of  aooxixgiDft{Makkoth 
iiL  12),  and  also  to  instruct  the  children  in  reading 
{Shabbath  L  8 ;  bnt  see  Education  in  vd.  L  p.  eso*). 
A  similar  use  of  the  word  occurs  in  Mt  <^  '  deliver 
thee  to  the  officer,'  %.«.  one  of  the  attendants  or 
officials  of  the  Sanhedrin,  like  liotors  or  sergeants- 
at-arms  (Sohiirer,  BJP  n.  1. 187),  the  temple  police, 
a  special  feature  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  18"  e.g.). 
from  whom  Jesus  doubtiess  takes  His  parallel 
when  in  Jn  IS''  He  says,  '  my  iniph-cu  wotQd  now 
be  striving.'  For  Mt's  iinipirijt  (5*)  Lk  (12")  gives 
vpdKTup,  theavengerof  (be  tragedians  {Mech.  Sum. 
819),  the  touegathtnr  of  Demosthenes  (778.  18),  the 
puWe  accountant  ot  the  papyri  (8rd  cent  B.C.,  see 
Ddsamann,  Beitrilgt,  p.  162),  who  has  now  become 
■a  andar-«fflon  of  jnctioa^  J.  BIassh. 


MINHI  (-V),  LXX  rap  i/uB,  Aq.  Symm.  Mmt).— 
Name  of  a  country  mentioned  in  Jer  61"  between 
Ararat  and  Ash-kenaz,  and  summoned  to  make  wai 
on  Babrlon.  It  is  evidently  equivalent  to  Mann, 
which  figures  freqnentiy  in  Assyrian  inscriptions 
in  dose  connexion  with  Urttriu  (Ararat) ;  and 
which  the  authors  of  the  maps  appended  to  KIB 
i.  and  ii.  place  somewhere  between  Lake  Van  and 
the  Araxes,  while  Sayce  {JRAS,  1882,  p.  389)  infers 
from  the  line  of  march  of  the  Assyrian  kings  tliat 
this  people  must  have  lived  on  the  S.W.  shores  of 
Lake  Urmia.  The  Assyrian  texts  supply  us  with 
several  names,  both  local  and  personal,  connected 
with  Mann.  Their  chief  city  was  called  Zirtu  or 
Izirtn,  and  their  chief  fortress  Ishtat  ( Assurbanipal, 
ed.  S.  A.  Smith,  L  21) ;  other  cities  were  Izioia, 
Armed,  ShuandakhnI,  and  Zurzukka  (Sargon,  ed. 
Winckier,  pp.  106,  107) ;  tribes  indnded  in  Mann 
were  Umuaish,  Zikhtn,  and  Mimanda  ((6.). 
Shalmaneser  n.  in  the  Vear  830  A.D.  attacked 
king  Udaki  of  Mann  (KIB  L  147),  and  his  suc- 
cessor Shamsi-Ramman  received  tribute  from  this 
country  (V>.  179).  In  Sargon's  history  the  kings 
of  Mann  play  an  important  part.  He  relates  how, 
after  the  death  of  their  king  Iranzn,  he  put  on  the 
throne  Iranzu's  son  Aza.  Aza  was  shortly  after- 
wards murdered  by  insnivents,  who  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  king  Ursa  of  Urartu  put  Aza's  brother 
Ullusnnu  on  the  throne.  Sargon  marched  against 
the  insurgents  and  defeated  them,  but  on  Ullusunu's 
submission  received  him  into  favour.  Presentiy, 
however,  Ullusunn  again  revolted,  but  the  inscrip- 
tion is  defective  at  the  point  where  it  oiiginally 
recorded  his  fate  (Winckier,  ^.e.  and  89).  Aasnr- 
banipal  in  his  fourth  campaign  attacked  Akhsheri 
king  of  Mann,  seized  his  capital  Izirtn,  and  laid 
waste  16  days'  extent  of  country.  After  Akhsheri 
had  been  betrayed  by  his  subjects,  the  Assyrian 
king  set  Akhsheri's  son  Ualli  on  the  throne,  but 
increased  the  tribute  of  Mann  by  IS  horses,  and 
took  Ualli's  son  Erishinni  and  nis  daughter  to 
Nineveh  (S.  A.  Smith,  l.e.  23).— In  the  Vanio 
inscription  of  the  kings  Minnas  and  Ai^^is, 
whose  dates  can  be  approximately  fixed  for  the 
last  decade  of  the  9th  and  the  first  decade  of  the 
8th  cent.  B.C.,  there  are  repeatedly  allusions  to  the 
country  Ma-na-a,  and  even  to  a  king  named  Haza. 
probably  a  namesake  of,  thoo^  not  identical 
with,  Sargon's  contemporary  (Sayoe,  Le.  607). 
These  inscriptions  imply  with  certainty  that  the 
country  of  Mann  was  raided  by  the  kings  of  Van 
(=Urar(u),  but  the  language  m  which  they  are 
composed  is  perhaps  still  too  obscure  to  give  oa 
mucin  more  information.  Both  sets  of  documents 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  Mann  was  a  province  of 
considerable  extent,  and  thickly  populated  ;  that 
it  was  alternately  under  Asqman  and  Vanle 
domination,  and  suffered  severely  from  the  rivalry 
of  these  powers.  The  words  that  have  been  quoted 
have  no  obvious  linguistic  affinities,  and  it  does 
not  appear  tiiat  any  of  the  local  names  have  been 
mniTi^jtimyi.  D.  S.  Mabooliouth. 

MINHITH  (n<ip).— 1.  Jephthah  smote  the  Am- 
monites 'from  Aioer  until  thou  come  to  Min* 
nith,'  Jg  11**  (B  ivpa  'kf»iS»>,  A  tl%  Xt/tatie,  Lne. 
TkntftlB).  Aooordmg  to  the  Onomattieon  («.«. 
'Mennitii')  it  was  shown  4  Roman  miles  horn 
Heshbon  on  the  road  to  Philadelphia,  but  the 
name  has  not  been  recovered  in  this  direction, 
which,  as  Moore  points  out,  does  not  suit '  the 
requirement  of  the  text  that  Minnith  should  be 
in  Ammonite  territory  beyond  Aroer,  not  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Heshbon.  A  site  called 
Minyek  is  found  south  of  Nebo,  but  this  may  be 
derived  from  anotiier  root,  and  in  any  case  is 
much  too  far  south.  Tristram  (Land  of  Moab, 
p.  140)  could  find  no  traoe  of  Bunlringham's  Mty'ak, 
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which  was  alleged  to  exist  7  miles  east  of  Hesh- 
bon.  2.  In  Ezk  27"  '  wheat  of  Minnith '  is  speci- 
fied amongst  the  merchandise  of  Tyre  which  she 
traded  in  with  Israel  and  Judah.  Davidson  (  Comm. 
ad  loc. )  thinks  there  is  something  unnatural  in  the 
latter  bringing  an  Ammonitish  product  to  Tyre 
(but  see  Bertholet,  ad  loc,  who  appositely  refers  to 
2  Ch  27').  Comill  emends  r^'??  '9"  to  ri^aj  O'nn 
'  wheat,  tragacanth '  (of.  Gn  87»  43»i).  This  corre- 
sponds with  the  LXX  alrov  .  .  .  xai  itipuv. 

C.  R.  CONDEK. 
MINT  {riSioiTiwv,  menika). — Mint  isnot  mentioned 
in  the  OT,  and  only  once  in  NT  (Mt  23»  1|  Lk 
along  wiUi  dill,  rue,  and  cummin,  as  a  tithable 
product.  The  ancient  Greeks  employed  in  medicine 
a  plant  called  iiivBo^  or  )dr$i),  which  likewise  bore 
the  name  iiS6oaiwv=''  the  sweet-smelling,'  on  account 
of  its  pleasant  odour.  It  is  believed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  peppermint,  Mentha  piperita,  Xu 
It  is  more  probable  that  it  was  generic,  and  in- 
cluded M.  sativa,  L.,  the  garden  mint;  AT.  viridis, 
Ii.,  the  spear  mint;  M.  tylvestris,  L.,  the  horse 
mint;  and  M.  aquatica,  Ii.,  the  water  mint;  and 
perhaps  M.  Pulegium,  L.,  the  pennyroyal.  A  patch 
of  garden  mint  is  cultivated  near  almost  every 
house  in  Bible  lands,  and  the  fragrant  leaves 
enter  into  many  of  their  salads  and  cooked  dishes. 
It  is  known  in  Arab,  as  na'na'.  It  is  the  only 
species  now  cultivated  and  eaten.  M.  tylvestris 
grows  wild  everywhere  by  ditches  and  banks.  M. 
aquatica  grows  in  water.  It  is  less  common  than 
the  other.  M.  Pulegium  is  not  uncommon  in  wet 
places.  For  illustrations  from  Rabbinical  sources 
of  the  tithing  of  mint,  see  Wllnsche,  Neue  Beltrage, 
291,  448.  G.  E.  POST. 

MIPHKAD,  THE  Gate  cqeon  tjb*  .  rv  Ham- 
miphksd  ;  vi\ri  roB  Ma<t>eKdS  ;  porta  judicialis). — A 
gat«  near  the  east  wall  of  Jerusalem  during  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city  walls  on  the  return  from  the 
Captivity  (Neh  3").  Its  position  was  somewhere 
between  the  northern  portion  of  the  Ophel  wall 
and  the  Sheep  Gate,  i.e.  somewhere  east  of  the 
temple  buildings  and  adjoining  palaces.  It  can  be 
deduced  as  follows :  — 

On  the  dedication  of  the  city  walls  on  their 
completion  (Neh  121*),  two  great  companies  issued 
from  the  temple  to  the  centre  of  the  western  wall 
of  the  city,  and,  separating  near  the  Valley  Gate, 
proceeded  along  the  walls  to  the  temple— one  by 
the  northern  defences,  and  the  other  by  the  southern 
defences.  The  principal  gates  and  towers  they 
passed  during  their  progress  are  enimierated.  By 
the  north  they  traversed  the  whole  way  along  the 
wall,  and,  passing  the  towers  of  Hananel  and 
Meah,  and  the  8heei>-gate,  stood  still  in  the  prison- 
gate,  i.e.  to  the  north  of  the  temple.  The  other 
company  traversed  the  southern  wall,  and,  passing 
the  dung-gate  and  the  fountain-gate  (near  Siloam), 
came  down  from  the  wall,  and  went  up  by  the 
stairs  of  the  city  of  David,  even  unto  the  water- 
gate  eastward,  i.e.  to  the  south  of  the  temple. 

In  the  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls 
(Neh  3)  the  same  gates  and  towers  ai'e  enumerated, 
and,  in  addition,  all  that  portion  of  the  wall  to 
the  east  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  fountain-gate,  the 
pool  of  Siloam,  the  armoury,  to  the  court  of  the 
prison  ;  and  another  portion  along  the  Ophel  wall 
to  the  place  over  against  the  water-gale  (of  the 
temple)  towards  the  east,  and  thence  by  the  horse- 
gate  and  the  east  to  the  place  over  against  the 
gate  Miphkad,  to  the  going  up  of  the  corner,  unto 
the  sheep-gate.  This  apparently  indicates  that 
the  gate  Miphkad,  if  not  actually  in  the  eastern 
city  wall,  was  very  near  it,  to  the  north-east  of 
the  temple. 

The  following  passage  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
was  the  place  where  the  sin-oSering  was  burnt 
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outside  the  sanctuary,  but  inside  the  city  walls: 
Ezk  43*1 '  Thou  shalt  take  the  bullock  also  of  the  sin- 
oSering,  and  he  shall  bum  it  in  the  appointed  place 
(miphkad)  of  the  house,  without  the  sanctuary.' 

Miphkad  has  three  meanings  (Ges.  Lex.)  :  (1)  A 
number,  or  numbers ;  (2)  a  commandment  or  man- 
date ;  (3)  an  appointed  place.  It  is  used  in  con< 
nexion  with  the  chambers  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  oblations  and  tithes :  e.g.  by  the  command- 
ment (miphkad)  of  Hezekiah  the'  king  and  Azariah 
fJie  ruler  of  God's  house,  certain  men  are  appointed 
overseers  (2  Ch  31 1').  It  is  used  in  connexion  with 
David's  numbering  of  the  people  of  Israel  (2  S  24*, 
1  Ch  21»). 

Lightfoot  (ii.  27)  points  out  that  the  Vulgate 
renders  the  gate  Miphkad  as  the  gate  of  judgment : 
this  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  hall  of  judgment 
in  the  Prsetorium,  situated  in  later  days  in  the 
Antonia,  to  the  north  of  the  temple,  or  it  may 
refer  to  the  east  gate  of  the  temple  (Ezk  36-39, 
Jl  2,  Mic  4')  overlooking  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat:  both  Moslems  and  Jews  believe  that  the 
last  judgment  is  to  take  place  there.  Brocardus 
speaks  of  a  Porta  Judiciaria  over  against  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  Miphkad  was  situ- 
ated to  the  north-east  of  the  temple  (PEFSt,  1879, 
176 ;  1883,  216;  1886,  01 ;  1889,  90;  1890,  47). 

C.  WARKEK. 

•♦MIRACLE.— 

I.  The  oblectlye  poulbiUtT  of  miracles. 

U.  Their  sublecUve  cradtbUlty. 
lU.  Their  evldentliU  valaa. 

It.  The  miracles  of  the  6oflp«lB,  their  ohamstorUttoA 

and  their  attestatiun. 
y.  Other  Bible  nilraclea : 

(a)  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

(b)  In  the  Old  Testsment 

tL  Cbristiin  mincles  sftor  the  spostoUc  age, 

1.  The  Objective  possibilitt  of  Miracles. 
— 1.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  great 
stumbling-block  at  the  present  day  to  many  persons 
who  are  anxious  to  accept  the  Christian  creeds 
should  be  the  statement  of  the  very  fact  which  was 
put  forward  in  the  apostolic  age  as  the  one  con- 
vincing proof  of  their  truth,  viz.  the  fact  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ.  The  Christian  miracles 
were  once  an  '  aid  to  faith ' ;  they  are  now  regarded 
by  many  as  a  grave  hindrance  to  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity.  It  is  not  hard  to  account  for  this. 
With  the  development  of  physical  science,  and  vritb 
the  largely  increased  knowledge  of  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  the  laws  of  nature,  and  still  more 
with  the  growth  of  the  conviction  which  is  at  the 
root  of  all  science  that  nothing  happens  abnormally, 
but  that  in  the  physical  world  every  effect  has  its 
cause,  and  that  the  same  causes  under  the  same 
circumstances  will  always  produce  the  same  effects, 
men  have  come  to  think  that  there  is  something 
about  a  '  miracle  '  which  no  scientifically  educated 
person  can  believe.  So  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
the  argument  based  on  the  miracles  with  which 
Christianity  was  ushered  into  the  world,  has  been 
more  vehemently  attacked  than  any  other  of  the 
'evidences'  which  are  usually  marshalled:  so 
strenuous,  indeed,  has  been  the  attack,  that  not 
a  few  theologians,  in  deference  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  while  not  conceding  in  so  many  words  the  im- 
possibility of  miracles,  have  relegated  the  miracu- 
lous to  some  obscure  comer  of  the  religious  system 
which  they  profess  and  teach.  And  the  impossi- 
bility of  miracles  is  avowedly  the  foundation  of 
much  of  the  negative  criticism  to  which  the 
Christian  documents  have  been  subjected.  The 
spirit  in  which  Goethe  said  to  Lavater,  '  A  voice 
from  heaven  would  not  convince  me  that  water 
burned  or  a  dead  man  rose  again,'  often  finds 
expression  in  literature.  Renan  prefaces  his  Vie 
de  Jisus  by  saying  of  the  Gospels,  '  C'est  parce 
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qu'ils  racontent  des  miracles  que  je  dis,  Les 
Evangiles  sont  des  l^endes;  ils  peuvent  contenir 
de  I'histoire,  mais  certainement  tout  n'y  est  pas 
historique.'  And  Strauss  is  careful  to  distinguish 
the  'supernatural*  element  in  the  Gospels  from 
'the  natural  element  which  alone  is  historically 
available,^  criticism  of  the  documents  being  thus 
prejudiced  at  the  outset  by  the  assumption  that  no 
account  which  involves  the  miraculous  can  possibly 
be  historical. 

2.  What  then  is  a  'miracle,'  and  wherein  con- 
sists the  difficulty  of  believing  that  it  has  taken 
place?  It  is  evident  that  precise  definition  is 
necessary,  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  of 
value  in  respect  of  a  question  like  this.  Let  us 
start  vrith  the  definition  given  by  J.  S.  Mill :  '  To 
constitute  a  miracle,  a  phenomenon  must  take 
place  without  having  been  preceded  by  any  ante- 
cedent phenomenal  conditions  suflScient  again  to 
reproduce  it.  .  .  .  The  test  of  a  miracle  is,  Were 
there  present  in  tiie  case  such  external  conditions, 
such  second  causes  we  may  call  them,  that  when- 
ever these  conditions  or  causes  reappear  the  event 
will  be  reproduced?  If  there  were,  it  is  not  a 
miracle ;  if  there  were  not,  it  is.'  *  Now  from  this 
definition  it  is  apparent  that  to  one  who  holds  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  known  save  the  sequences 
and  coexistences  of  phenomena,  that  'nature'  is 
only  a  name  for  the  sum-total  of  the  mechanical 
and  chemical  forces  of  the  universe  (see  Natubg), 
that  there  is,  in  short,  no  other  mode  of  existence 
than  that  which  can  be  perceived  by  the  bodily 
senses,  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  causation,  which  demands 
a  cause  for  each  observed  effect.  No  causes  other 
than  material  can  come  within  the  cognizance  of 
man,  and  therefore,  since  a  'miracle'  has  no 
material  cause,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  within 
the  field  of  possibility.  To  consistent  and  thorough- 
going materialism  miracles  are  impossible.  If,  by 
any  chance,  some  anomalous  and  extraordinary 
phenomenon  were  attested  on  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony, which  satisfied  the  definition  that  has  been 
quoted  from  Mill  of  a  'miracle,'  the  conclusion 
Uiat  the  materialist  would  be  forced  to  adopt 
would  be  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  was 
due  to  some  hitherto  unobserved  combination  of 
physical  forces.  It  could  not  be  a  miracle,  for  a 
miracle,  ex  hypothesi,  is  a  perturbation  of  the  nor- 
mal sequence  of  physical  causation,  and  the 
materialist  does  not  admit  the  existence  or  the 
possibility  of  any  force  adequate  to  produce  such 
perturbation. 

8.  Materialism,  however,  is  not  the  last  word  of 

Shilosophy.  It  is  inconsistent  with  any  form  of  re- 
gion, and  need  not  be  elaborately  discussed  here. 
All  Theists  recognize  that  the  operation  of  spiritual 
forces  is  just  as  real,  just  as  familiar,  an  experi- 
ence as  the  operation  of  material  forces.  An 
obvious  illustration  of  the  intervention  of  spiritual 
force  In  the  phenomenal  world  is  afforded  by  the 
consequences  which  ensue  in  the  visible  order  every 
time  we  exert  our  free  will.  Mind  is  not  a  mere 
function  of  the  bodily  organism,  and  thought  is 
something  distinct  from  those  movements  of  the 
grey  matter  of  the  brain  which  seem  to  accompany 
it  perpetually  in  our  present  experience.  But 
mind,  roCt,  reason,  is  a  vera  causa — a  cause  which 
produces  effects  in  the  physical  order,  effects  which 
are  often  far-reaching  and  important  The  action 
of  man's  free  will,  of  which  Uie  outward  effect  is 
the  motion  of  his  limbs,  is  not  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  causation :  that  law  is  true  only  of  physical 
causes,  and  the  physical  sequence  is  perfectly 
observed,  so  far  as  we  know.  But  the  originating 
impulse  comes  from  a  region  other  than  physical, 
even  from  the  domain  of  spirit,  where  man  lives 
*  Euay;  p.  224. 


his  highest  life  and  from  which  he  catches  his 
highest  inspirations.  We  shall  see  presently  that 
there  is  no  complete  analogy  between  such  inter* 
vention  of  human  will  in  the  physical  order,  and 
that  intervention  of  the  Divine  volition  which  we 
shall  find  to  be  the  characteristic  of  a  '  miracle ' ; 
but,  although  the  analogy  is  incomplete,  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  we  have  experience  of  an 
intrusion  into  the  physical  by  the  moral  order 
every  time  that  we  exert  our  wills  to  move  our 
bodies.  There  are  forces  other  than  physical  tc 
be  reckoned  with. 

4.  Thus  among  the  agents  which  can  produce 
effects  in  the  physical  order  spiritual  agents  must 
be  counted  ;  and  of  these  the  highest  is  God.  Our 
conception  of  the  universe  is  partial  and  inadequate 
unless  we  realize  that  a  great  Spiritual  Being  is 
the  ultimate  source  of  all  the  manifold  activities 
which  it  daily  and  hourly  presents  to  our  view. 
(See  Nature.)  And  if,  with  this  in  our  minds, 
we  approach  an  anomalous  phenomenon  which 
seems  to  us  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  physical 
sequence,  we  shall  have  to  enumerate  among 
possible  explanations  this  other,  that  it  is  due  to 
the  direct  volition  of  the  Deity.  If  we  are  satisfied 
that  this  is  its  explanation,  we  call  it  a  miracle, 
and  Mill's  definition  of  a  miracle  may  be  replaced 
by  words  of  a  thinker  of  a  very  different  school. 
'  Miraculum,'  said  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  '  est  prteter 
ordinem  totius  natursa  creatte ;  Deus  igitur  cum 
solus  sit  non  creatura,  solus  etiam  virtute  propria 
miracula  facere  potest.'  •  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
express  oneself  more  succinctly  than  this.  And  it 
is  important  to  observe  that  the  very  idea  of  a 
miracle,  in  this  view,  presupposes  the  existence  of 
a  supreme  spiritual  agent.  To  attempt  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God  by  the  aid  of  well-attested 
occurrences  of  'miracle'  is  idle,  because  we  have 
not  any  conception  of  the  possibility  of  miracle 
apart  from  His  existence  and  providence. 

8.  The  possibility  of  miracle  involves  the  exist- 
ence of  God ;  it  does  not  at  once  follow  that  the 
converse  is  true,  and  that  the  existence  of  God 
implies  the  possibility  of  miracle.  And  we  have 
now  to  consider  whether,  granting  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being  who  stands  to  nature  in  the 
relation  of  Author  and  Governor,  its  Creator  and 
its  Life,  at  once  immanent  in  it  and  transcending 
it,  there  are  any  grounds  in  reason  for  denying 
the  possibility  of  His  miraculous  intervention  in 
the  universe  which  He  has  made.  The  argument 
by  which  Spinoza  attempted  to  subvert  this  possi- 
bility has  become  famous,  and,  inasmuch  as  almost 
all  a  priori  arguments  on  the  negative  side  are  but 
variations  of  it,  a  summary  of  it  is  essential  to 
the  present  discussion.  In  the  article  Nature, 
Spinoza's  view  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world 
is  briefly  explained.  It  was  a  kind  of  Pantheism, 
according  to  which  the  processes  of  the  universe 
were  the  manifestations  of  its  Spiritual  Life,  the 
exhibition,  as  it  were,  of  the  natura  naturans 
unfolding  itself  in  the  natura  naturata.  Thus  no 
place  is  left  for  free  acts  of  the  Divine  volition. 
And  Spinoza  lays  down  as  a  thesis  that  'nothing 
happens  in  nature  which  is  in  contradiction  with 
its  univemJ  laws.'  Proceeding,  then,  to  define  a 
miracle  as  an  event  in  contradiction  with  the 
universal  laws  of  nature,  he  has  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  the  impossibility  of  any  event  of  the 
miraculous  order.  The  whole  force  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  its  whole  fallacy,  is 
found  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  nature. 
Spinoza's  thesis  that  'nothing  happens  in  nature 
which  is  in  contradiction  with  its  universal  laws' 
is  true  only  if  nature  includes  all  that  is,  if  it  is 
understood  as  embracing  the  sum  of  all  existence 
and  of  all  force,  material  and  q>iritual,  as  including 
*  Summa,  i.  ex.  4. 
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not  only  physical  movements  but  the  energy  of 
man  and  of  God.  But  if  nature  be  taken  in  this 
large  sense,  it  is  quite  unjustifiable  to  assert  with- 
out proof  that  'miracles  are  in  contradiction  with 
the  univeisal  laws  of  nature.'  They  are  only,  as 
Aquinas  has  it,  'praeter  ordinem  totius  naturse 
ereaUB ' ;  miracles  are  contrary  to  the  order  of 
nature,  only  if  nature  be  regarded  as  exclusive 
and  independent  of  God.»  The  distinction  is  as 
old  as  Augustine,  and  must  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind :  '  Portentum  fit,  non  contra  naturam,  Bed 
contra  qnam  est  nota  natura'  (de  Civ.  Dei.  xzi. 
8).  Nature  as  vie  know  it  is  not  to  be  identified 
with  nature  as  God  knows  it,  with  the  '  nature ' 
of  which  He  is  a  part ;  and  it  is  only  of  the  latter 
that  we  can  say  that  its  laws  are  universally 
valid. 

6.  There  is,  however,  a  form  of  Spinoza's  argu- 
ment which  has  more  plausibility  Uian  that  just 
considered,  based  as  the  latter  is  on  a  palpable 
logical  fallacy.  For  it  may  be  argued  that  miracles 
are  contrary  to  the  very  conception  of  God  as  the 
All- Wise.  A  miracle  would  be  an  introduction  of 
disorder  into  that  creation  of  which  the  only  idea 
worthy  of  God  is  that  of  an  unchangeable  order. 
It  would  be  a  contradiction  of  God  by  Himself,  for 
the  law  which  is  at  variance  with  the  miracle  is  as 
much  the  reflexion  of  the  divine  will  and  purpose 
as  the  miracle  itself. t  God  'is  not  a  man  that  he 
should  repent  '(IS  IS**).  His  eternal  decrees  are 
unchangeable,  and  they  are  dictated  by  perfect 
wisdom.  But  a  miracle  is  an  intervention  which 
can  only  be  demanded  by  an  imperfection  in  the 
existing  order ;  and  thus  we  have  to  suppose  that 
the  creation  is,  after  all,  but  an  imperfect  ex- 
pression of  the  Divine  will.  Here,  it  is  urged,  is 
something  inconsistent  with  the  infinite  wisdom 
and  power  of  Him  who  pronounced  all,  at  the 
beginning,  to  be  '  very  good.'  In  a  perfect  system, 
any  interference  with  the  normal  course  of  things 
could  only  be  for  the  worse. 

The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek,  when  we  express 
our  difficulty  in  such  words  as  these  last.  For  this 
world  is  not,  however  much  we  may  desire  it,  the 
best  of  all  possible,  or  even  of  all  imaginable, 
worlds.  At  some  remote  epoch  in  man's  history 
bis  progress  was  violently  interrupted ;  his  career 
was  checked  in  its  progress  '  from  strength  to 
strength.'  The  free  will,  which  was  his  greatest 
gift,  became  the  source  of  his  greatest  misery. 
And  bis  fall  has  left  permanent  traces  on  the  fair 
universe  of  God.  How  evil  could  ever  have  entered 
into  the  world  we  do  not  know  (see  Fall)  ;  but  as 
things  are,  man  has  not  fulfilled  the  Divine  in- 
tention for  him.  From  the  consequences  of  bis 
sin  he  cannot  be  saved  by  the  mere  normal  opera- 
tions of  natural  law,  by  the  orderly  development 
of  his  own  nature.  That  redemption  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  an  act  of  Divine  mercy,  which  may 
involve — which  perhaps  necessitates — a  pertur- 
bation of  the  established  order.  But  the  real 
marvel  is  not  the  intervention  of  grace,  but  the 
sin  which  demanded  it.  For  sin  is  imiUa,  law- 
lessness (1  Ju  3«)  ;  it  is  a  violation  of  moral  law, 
which  may  be  —  and  we  can  see  reasons  which 
suggest  that  it  is  —  a  far  greater  anomaly  than  any 
apparent  violation  of  physical  law  could  possibly 
be.  There  is  an  incongruity  which  we  cannot  re- 
concile (see  Fall)  between  our  conceptions  of  an 
All-Wise  and  All-Good  God  and  the  existence  of 
sin  ;  but  that  incongruity  being  frankly  recognized, 
there  is  no  further  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  God 
as  intervening,  in  an  exceptional  way,  at  an  ex- 
ceptional moment,  to  save  man  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  rash  acts. 

*  See  Spinoza,  Triictatut  Thtoloffieo-PoUUetu,  e.  8,  and 
Mozley,  Miradef,  n.  215  IT. 
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1.  There  is,  indeed,  a  point  of  view  from  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  such  inter- 
vention taking  place,  without  doing  violence  to  our 
best  notions  of  the  Supreme.  We  are  not  to 
conceive  of  the  relation  between  God  and  nature 
as  that  merely  which  subsists  between  an  architect 
and  his  work  (see  Nature),  between  a  mechanic 
and  the  machine  which  be  has  made,  and  which, 
once  made,  is  left  to  its  own  devices,  unless  it  gets 
out  of  order. 

'The  nssoD  why,  among  men,  an  artlfleer  is  Juetly  esteemed 
BO  roach  the  more  Bkllflil  an  the  machine  of  his  composing  will 
continue  to  move  regularly  without  any  fVirther  Interposition  of 
the  worlcman,  Is,  because  the  slclll  of  all  human  artiAcers  con- 
sists only  in  composing,  adjusting,  or  putting  together  certain 
movements,  the  prindples  of  wliose  motion  are  altogether 
dependent  upon  the  artlncer.  .  .  .  But  with  regard  to  God,  the 
case  Is  quite  different ;  because  He  not  only  composes  or  puts 
things  together,  but  is  Himself  the  Author  and  continual  Pre- 
server of  their  original  forces  or  moving  powers.  And  conse- 
quently it  la  not  a  diminution,  but  the  true  glory  of  His 
workmanship,  that  noihinff  is  done  without  His  continwU 
govtmment  and  intpeation.'  * 

On  the  mechanical  theory  of  nature,  the  word 
'  intervention '  might  seem  to  suggest  imperfect 
workmanship  or  foresight  on  the  part  of  the 
Creator ;  but  that  is  not  a  theory  with  which,  as 
Christians,  we  are  concerned.  One  who  upholds 
'all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power'  (He  V) 
cannot  be  spoken  of  as  intruding,  either  in  nature 
or  in  grace.  And  thus,  despite  the  associations 
which  cling  to  the  word  'intervention,'  it  is  hard 
to  get  a  better  word  to  express  a  special  and  ex- 
traordinary  manifestation  of  purpose  on  the  part 
of  Him  who  is  ever  immanent  in  nature.  We  do 
not  imply  by  its  use  that  God  stands  aloof  from 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  save  on  those  few  occasions 
which  we  call  miraculous,  but  we  mean  that,  at 
certain  critical  moments  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  the  uniformity  of  His  rule  has  been 
departed  from,  'lest  one  good  custom  should  cor- 
rupt the  world.'  '  When,'  says  Augustine,t '  things 
happen  in  a  continuous  kind  of  river  of  ever-flowing 
succession,  passing  from  the  hidden  to  the  visible, 
and  from  the  visible  to  the  hidden,  by  a  regular 
and  beaten  track,  they  are  called  naturoU;  when, 
for  the  admonition  of  men,  they  are  thrust  in  by 
an  unusual  changeableness,  then  they  are  called 
miracles.' 

8.  There  prevails,  however,  at  the  present  day  a 
widespread  dislike  to  any  conception  which  in- 
volves a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  physical 
order,  and  thus  various  hypotheses  have  been  pro- 
posed, according  to  which  miracles  may  be  made  to 
appear  more  or  less  'natural.'  Indeed,  'natural 
law  in  the  spiritual  world'  has  been  accepted  by 
some  as  the  principle  of  the  much  desired  eirenicon 
between  science  and  religion.  It  will  be  instruc- 
tive to  consider  in  detail  some  of  these  hypotheses. 

(a)  In  the  discussion  of  the  miraculous,  stress  has 
at  times  been  laid  on  the  principle  that  God  works 
by  means.  'Miracles,'  says  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
'  may  l>e  wrought  by  the  selection  and  use  of  laws 
of  which  man  knows  and  can  know  nothing,  and 
which,  if  he  did  know,  he  could  not  employ.'  f  And 
he  su^^ts  ^at  much  of  the  difficulty  attendant 
on  belief  in  supernatural  agency  is  due  to  neglect 
of  this  truth.  Most  people  seem  to  understand  by 
supernatural  power,  power  independent  of  the  use 
of  means,  and  the  scientific  mind  cannot  bring 
itself  to  believe  in  this.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  helps 
us  much.  The  difficulty  of  accepting  on  alleged 
miracle  as  real  would  not  be  much  lessened,  if  it 
were  shown  that  natural  means  had  been  used  for 
its  accomplishment.  For  example,  in  several  of 
the  'miracles'  of  the  OT,  it  is  distinctly  asserted 
that  natural  forces  were  employed  as  means.  I'hua 

*  Clarke,  Fint  Reply  to  LelbniU,  p.  15. 

t  Dt  Trin.  111.  6. 

}  Beign  qf  Law,  p.  16. 
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the  dividing  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  sapply  of 
quails  are  asserted  to  have  been  brought  about 
through  the  agency  of  a  wind  blowing  in  a  par- 
ticular direction  (Ex  14*',  ^'u  Now,  if  any 
incredibility  attach  to  these  events,  it  does  not  seem 
tiiat  the  introduction  of  machinery  renders  them 
any  more  credible.  For  the  introduction  of  this 
machinery  does  not  remove  the  direct  intervention 
of  God  ;  it  merely  shifts  it  back  to  an  earlier  stage. 
The  wind  brought  the  quails,  but  wliat  brought 
the  wind  ? 

*  It  Is  as  refll  a  miracle  that  th«  wind  should  come  at  the 
dlre<^t  command  of  Ood,  as  that  tho  quails  should  come  with- 
out the  wind.  And  so  Id  every  case.  Toe  ImmcdlatA  consequent 
of  the  special  exertion  of  the  Divine  wUl  is  a  miracle.  Between 
the  Immediate  consequent  and  the  final  result  any  number  of 
means**  may  be  Interposed;  but  this  does  not  alter  the 
miraculous  character  of  the  event— It  only  disguises  it.  A 
miracle  is  not  the  less  a  miracle  because  In  the  series  of 

Sbenomena  which  we  call  an  event  there  are  present  in  addi- 
on  to  the  one  miraculous  element  a  hundred  elements  which 
are  not  miraculous.'  • 

(6)  Such  events,  however,  as  the  dividing  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  supply  of  quails  are  not  in  them- 
selves extraordinary ;  they  can  be  classed  as 
'  miracles '  only  because  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  happened,  and  should  perhaps  be  rather 
described  as  'special  providences,'  to  use  a  common 
phrase  whose  meaning  is  discussed  below.  But  can 
we  conceive  any  way  in  which  events  which  seem 
to  be  an  interruption  of  the  physical  order  may  be 
brought  under  law  ?  An  ingenious  illustration  was 
put  forward  in  this  connexion  by  Babbage  in  bis 
Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise.  He  supposed  the  case 
of  a  complicated  machine,  so  constructed  that  by 
turning  the  handle  the  first  100,000  natural  numbers 
appear  consecutively  at  regular  intervals  on  a  dial 
plate,  but  such  that  the  next  number  is  100,100 
instead  of  100,001  ;  after  which  apparent  miracle 
the  series  goes  on  as  before  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression. Now,  the  exceptional  numbers  are  not 
miracles  or  even  anomalies ;  they  were  all  provided 
tor  in  the  original  construction  of  the  machine ;  they 
are  examples  of  law,  unknown  to  the  unscientific 
public,  but  known  to  the  wise  artificer.  Peabody 
gave  a  similar  illustration.  He  told  a  story  of  a 
church  clock,  so  contrived  that  at  the  close  of  a 
century  it  strikes  the  years  as  it  ordinarily  strikes 
the  hours.  '  As  100  years  come  to  a  close,  suddenly 
in  the  immense  mass  of  complicated  mechanism  a 
little  wheel  turns,  a  pin  slides  into  the  appointed 
place,  and  in  the  shadows  of  the  night  the  bell  tolls 
a  requiem  over  the  generations  which  during  a 
century  have  lived  and  laboured  and  been  buried 
around  it.  One  of  these  generations  might  live 
and  die  and  witness  nothing  peculiar.'  The  ano- 
malous striking  of  the  clock  at  the  close  of  the 
century  would  seem  a  miracle  to  the  uninstracted 
public ;  and  yet  it  was  not  abnormal  in  any  true 
sense.  Such  analogies  are  obviously  not  apt  in 
certain  particulars.  Not  to  speak  of  the  comparison 
of  nature  to  a  machine,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  misleading,  it  is  plain  that  the  exceptional 
phenomena  described  above  would  react  at  regular 
intervals,  however  long.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
there  is  any  such  periodic  law  in  the  case  of  mir- 
acles, which,  as  sigris,  are  in  their  very  nature 
tinique.  And  so  the  only  service  which  such 
analogies  render  is  to  remind  us  of  our  unfathom- 
able ignorance  of  the  inner  constitution  of  nature, 
and  so  to  guard  us  from  hasty  dogmatic  negations 
of  the  possibility  of  this  or  that  alleged  event. 

(c)  A  better  illustration,  perhaps,  than  either  of 
the  above  is  the  following,  which  was  (like  that  of 
the  numerical  machine)  suggested  by  Babbage. 
The  science  of  mathematics  teaches  us  that  there 
are  many  curves  made  up  of  isolated  points,  in 
addition  to  a  continuous  curved  line.  To  a  non- 
mathematical  mind  it  seems  an  absurd  paradox 
•  Jellett,  ^gtcaey  qfPraytr,  p.  186. 


to  maintain  that  a  single  outlying  point  can  be 
treated  as  lying  on  a  continuous  curve  in  its 
neighbourhood.  But,  in  spite  of  the  apparent 
absurdity,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it 
can  be  so  treated.  A  curve,  which  to  the  eye 
appears  to  be  discontinuous  and  broken,  is  known 
by  the  mathematician  to  follow  an  unvarying 
law.  Now,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose  that 
our  knowledge  is  at  least  as  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Divine  mind  as  the  knowledge  of  geometry 
possessed  by  the  beginner  is  inferior  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  skilled  mathematician.  In  short, 
apparent  discontinuity  may  not  involve  any  real 
breach  of  law,  the  whole  progress  of  science  tending 
as  it  does  to  bring  what  were  formerly  anomalous 
facts  under  the  protection  of  general  principles. 
And  thus  a  '  miracle '  may  really  be  explicable  by 
Supreme  Intelligence  as  an  illustration  of  law. 
These  considerations  do  not  prove  that  miracles 
are  reducible  to  law,  but  ^ow  that  there  is 
nothing  incongruous  with  daily  experience  in 
supposing  that  they  may  be  so  reduced. 

9.  The  law  of  continuity,  which  is  often  appealed 
to  as  putting  out  of  court  the  possibility  of  miracles, 
is — it  must  ever  be  remembered — nothing  more 
than  a  convenient  principle  for  the  direction  of 
scientific  investigation.  It  may  often  deceive  us ; 
we  may  imagine  that  phenomena  exhibit  discon- 
tinuity, when  a  lai^er  experience  shows  us  that 
continuity  has  been  most  strictly  observed.  But 
it  is  even  more  important  to  recognize  that  it 
has  no  claim  at  all  to  be  regarded  as  a  constitutive 
principle  of  nature  ;  it  is  not  a  fetish  before  which 
we  must  bow  down,  and  which  we  must  worship. 
The  gap  between  the  inorganic  and  the  organic, 
between  death  and  living  matter,  between  animal 
life  and  human  thought,  —  all  these  are  chasms 
which  cannot  be  bridged,  so  far  as  we  know. 
In  each  case  there  is  a  yiurd/Sao'ts  tls  d\Xa  yimt. 
The  most  evident  breach  of  continuity  that  can 
be  imagined  is  the  Creation  itself :  to  conceive  an 
Infinite  Creator  calling  into  existence  a  finite 
world,  is  to  conceive  discontinuous  action.  And 
other  points  of  singularity  on  the  curve  of  develop- 
ment of  life  are  to  be  found  at  the  points  where 
man  became  conscious  of  his  powers  and  of  him- 
self, and,  lastly,  when,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  God 
became  Man.  Stupendous  miracles,  indeed  I 
'Tria  mirabilia,'  said  Descartes,  'fecit  Dominus; 
res  ex  nihilo,  liberum  arbitrium,  et  hominem 
Deum.' 

10.  We  may  put  the  case  m  another  way.  Con- 
ceive for  the  moment  the  existence  of  beings 
confined  to  two  dimensions  of  space.  Length  and 
breadth  they  understand ;  of  height  they  can  have 
no  conception  whatever.  They  live  their  lives  in 
a  plane ;  that  space  has  other  possibilities  in  store 
would  be  to  Uiem  the  maddest  of  dreams.  To 
move  northward  or  southward,  eastward  or  west- 
ward, would  be  within  thebr  power ;  but  the  terms 
'  upward '  or  '  downward '  could  have  no  meaning 
at  all.  To  such  beings  the  advent  of  a  visitor 
from  the  third  dimension  of  space  would  be  a  true 
'  miracle ' ;  it  would  be  a  violation  of  all  the  laws 
by  which  their  universe  has  been  ordered  in  the 
past.  For  such  visitation  could  be  reduced  by 
them  to  no  law ;  the  appearance  or  disappearance 
of  the  vision  (which  would  be  simply  brought 
about  by  descending  upon  or  rising  from  the  plane 
of  their  being)  would  be  inexplicable.  The  move- 
ments of  a  visitor  who  could  thus  intrude  into  their 
universe  would  remain  for  ever  anomalous  and 
exlraordinary,  inasmuch  as  the  third  dimension  of 
space  is  for  them  inconceivable.  Mutalo  nomine, 
de  te  fabula  narratur.  By  what  right  do  we, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  solid  earth,  assume  that 
space  is  necessarily  limited  to  three  dimensions, 
and  three  only  ?    Why  not  four  or  five  ?  Indeed, 
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mathematical  research  does  not  get  very  far  before 
it  begins  to  suggest  that  the  possibilities  of  space 
are  infinite,  though  inconceivable.  We  cannot,  in 
short,  assert  the  impotsibllity  of  miracle  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  assume  that  the  laws  of  space 
which  fetter  and  confine  us  in  every  region  of 
outward  experience  are  laws  for  the  whole  universe. 
It  does  not  need  a  study  of  the  Kantian  philosophy 
to  perceive  that  such  an  assumption  is  entirely  un- 
warranted. But — it  is  only  a  possibility,  yet  one 
worth  pondering — if  the  existence  of  a  world  where 
space  has  four  dimensions  be  credible  (though  not 
imaginable),  it  may  well  be  that  what  we  call 
miracles  are  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  world  the 
ordinary  manifestations  of  '  natural '  forces.* 

11.  Such  consideiatious  as  these  lead  to  a  con- 
clusion of  considerable  importance.  They  teach 
that  the  wonderful  or  anomalous  or  extraordinary 
character  of  any  phenomenon  is  quite  insufiBcient, 
hy  itself,  to  justify  us  in  asserting  that  it  must 
be  due  to  the  intervention  of  supreme  spiritual 
powers.  For  there  is  always  the  possibility, 
not  to  be  ignored,  that  It  is  due  to  unknown 
combinations  of  known  natural  forces,  or  to  a 
natural  force  hitherto  undetected.  A  remark- 
able vetse  in  the  Bk.  of  Wis  (19>')  illustrates  the 
anomalous  combination  of  natural  forces  in  a 
miracle,  by  likening  it  to  the  transposing  of  the 
melody  played  on  a  musical  instrument  to  a 
different  key  :  '  As  the  notes  of  a  psaltery  vary 
tiie  character  of  the  rhythm,  even  so  did  the 
elements,  changing  their  order  one  with  another, 
continuing  always  the  same,  each  in  its  several 
sound.'  And  (as  is  pointed  out  in  art.  Natural) 
it  is  inevitable  that  what  seems  extraordinary  to 
one  man  will  not  seem  so  to  another.  Cortes 
seemed  a  superhuman  person  to  the  Mexicans 
when  he  predicted  an  eclipse.  To  a  dog,  the 
actions  of  his  master  must  repeatedly  seem  '  extra- 
nwiinai^  '    e.  anomalous  and  inexplicable  to  his 

Thus  Locket  defines  a  miracle  as  'a 
BousiDie  operation,  which,  I)eing  above  the  compre- 
hension of  the  spectator  and  in  his  opinion  contrary 
to  the  established  course  of  nature,  is  taken  by  him 
to  be  divine.'  The  definition  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  for  it  loses  sight  of  the  important 
consideration  which  has  been  imder  discussion, 
viz.  that  the  anomalous  character  of  the  alleged 
occurrence  does  not  by  itself  establish  the  operation 
of  spiritual  force ;  but  it  is  valuable  as  bringing  out 
clearly  the  inadequacy  of  any  such  criterion  to 
serve  as  an  objective  or  universal  test  of  '  miracle.' 
To  class  all  '  extraordinary  '  or  '  abnormal '  occur- 
rences as  '  miracles '  is  to  make  an  unwarrantable 
assumption.  In  short,  to  use  the  technical  language 
of  scholastic  theology,  we  must  not  include  among 
miraeUs  '  ea  quie  natura  facit  nobis  tamen  vd 
alicui  occulta,'  viz.  the  eSects  of  physical  forces  as 
yet  unknown. 

12.  Further,  the  wholesome  consciousness  of  the 
limitations  of  our  knowledge  will  prevent  us  from 
describing  miracles  as  '  violations  of  law,'  a  phrase 
too  commonly  used,  without  any  clear  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words  employed.  If  law 
here  means  '  law  of  the  universe,'  of  that  sum  of 
existence  which  includes  God  Himself,  it  is  plain 
that  such  a  phrase  is  self-contradictory  ;  the  laws 
of  the  Cosmos,  in  this  view,  are  the  general 
principles  of  wisdom  according  to  which  the  world 
is  ruled,  and  these  are,  strictly,  inviolable.  Thus, 
when  Butler  suggests  that  '  God's  miraculous  inter- 
positions may  have  been  all  along  by  general  laws 
of  wisdom,'  |  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  see 

*  The  ariir^meiit  Boggested  in  this  paragraph  was  developed 
Is  an  Ingenious  essay,  published  aDonymoosIy  In  18S4,  under 
the  title  Flatland. 

t  DUcoUTM  on  Mtraeltt. 
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this  in  a  future  state  of  wider  knowledge,  he 
means  by  '  laws  of  wisdom,'  not  physical  sequences 
which  have  been  observed  to  be  invariable  in  our 
experience,  but  the  reasons  by  which  the  Divine 
Being  is  guided  in  the  action  of  His  Providence. 
And  his  observation  amounts  to  this,  that  although 
miracles,  produced  as  they  are  by  the  direct  inter- 
vention of  the  Divine  volition,  do  not  obey  the 
ordinary  rule  that  every  physical  effect  may  be, 
accoimted  for  by  an  antecedent  physical  cause, 
yet  they  are  not,  on  that  account,  lawless.  They 
are  wrought  for  a  worthy  end,  and  in  accordance 
with  a  wise  plan.  And  Butler  explains  elsewhere* 
that  there  may  be  an  inherent  limit  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  the  utility  of  miracles,  beyond  which 
they  would  produce  injury  and  disiadvantage ;  the 
general  bad  result  of  the  interposition  being  greater 
than  the  particular  benefit  produced  by  it.  1'hus 
one  of  the  'general  laws'  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  govern  miraculous  interposition  would  be 
a  Law  of  Economy,  that  it  should  take  place  only 
at  exceptional  crises  in  the  history  of  man  or  of 
the  universe. 

18.  But,  no  doubt,  when  miracles  are  described 
as  '  violations  of  law,'  what  is  generally  meant  by 
law  Is  physical  law,  the  kind  of  law  which  is 
ascertained  in  the  laboratory,  and  whose  operation 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  the  bodily  senses  to 
observe.  Such  a  law  might  be  conceived  as  violated 
without  any  violence  being  done  to  our  reason,  for 
the  sum  of  physical  forces  is  not  the  entire  Cosmos, 
or  its  most  essential  factor.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  observation  could  never  demonstrate  a  viola- 
tion of  law  in  this  sense,  save  to  a  being  who  was 
omniscient  For  (see  NATURAI,)  we  have  no  title 
to  assert  that  we  know  and  can  infallibly  predict 
the  outcome  of  a  hitherto  unol^erved  combination 
of  physical  forces;  we  cannot  tell  what  is  above 
nature,  unless  we  know  all  that  is  within  it.  ■• 
As  Huxley  tersely  wrote;  'If  a  dead  man  dir* 
come  to  life,  the  fact  would  be  evidence, 
that  any  law  of  nature  had  been  violated,  but  that 
those  laws,  even  when  they  express  the  results  of 
a  very  long  and  uniform  experience,  are  necessarily 
based  on  incomplete  knowledge,  and  are  to  be  held 
only  on  grounds  of  more  or  less  justifiable  expecta- 
tion.' t  With  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions of  life,  we  are  not  justified  in  saying  with  con- 
fidence that  the  dead  could  not  be  restored  to  life 
by  some,  to  us,  unknown  combination  of  physical 
forces.  And  thus  the  mere  marvellousness  of  our 
Lord's  miracles  by  no  means  justifies  us  in  ascribing 
them  to  supernatural  agency.  AU  that  the  evidence 
in  respect  of  their  extraordinary  character  would 
justify  would  be  that  they  were  what  He  Himself 
called  them,  '  the  works  which  none  other  did '  (Jn 
16^).  In  Uiis  regard,  suj^stions  have  often  lieen 
made  to  the  effect  that  those  phenomena  which 
we  now  call  miraculous  may  be  all  scientifically  ac- 
counted for  in  the  future,  and  shown  to  be  the 
action  of  obscure  natural  causes,  with  whose  action 
we  are  only  partially  Etcquainted.  Archbishop 
Temple  hints  that  'the  miraculous  healing  of  the 
sick  may  be  no  miracle  in  the  strictest  sense  at  all. 
It  may  be  but  an  instance  of  the  power  of  mind 
over  body — a  power  which  is  undeniably  not  yet 
brought  within  the  range  of  science,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  may  be  really  within  its  domain. 
In  other  words,  what  seems  to  be  miraculous, 
may  be  simply  unusual. '  §  And  so  all  that  the 
anomalous  character  of  these  recorded  events" 
would  prove  would  be,  that  Christ's  healing  acts 

'Analogy,  t.  T. 

t  Augustine  suggested  that  the  miracle  at  Cana  of  Galilee  is 
only  the  acceleration  of  a  natural  proce!*s:  '  Ipse  fecit  vinum 
In  nuptlis  qui  ouini  uiodo  hoc  facit  in  vitibus.'  It  Is  the  raU  of 
the  process  which  is  extraoniinarv. 

1  Hume,  p. 

S  Tke  Helalion  between  Btligion  and  Seienee,  p.  19S. 
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were  at  least  relative  miracles,  in  ScUeiermacher'a 
well-known  pbrajse,  '  miracles  if  not  for  the  purpose 
of  science,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  revelation, 
arresting  attention  on  the  Agent,  accrediting  Him 
as  God's  messenger,  singling  Him  out  from  other 
men  and  proving  Him  to  be  in  possession  of  cre- 
dentials deserving  serious  consideration  ;  miracles 
for  Christ's  own  time  if  not  for  ours,  and  having 
for  that  time  the  function  and  value  of  genuine 
miraculous  deeds.' 

14.  We  are  thus  led  round  again  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  true  miracle,  which  shall  enable  us  to 
see  the  finger  of  God  in  the  matter,  must  be  more 
than  a  vwnder.  The  word  ripas  is  never  used  in 
the  NT  of  a  miracle,  save  in  connexion  with 
another  word,  viz.  a^HUiov.  •  The  miracles  of 
Christ  are  not  only  wonders ;  that  would  not 
guarantee  their  quality  :  they  are  signs  (see  Sign). 
They  must  not  be  separated  from  their  context 
and  viewed  as  the  prodigies  of  a  thaumaturgist ; 
for  they  are  capable  of  being  interpreted  as  the 
manifestations  of  supreme  spiritual  force,  only 
when  the  attendant  circumstances  are  considered. 
Mozley  puts  the  case  thus : 

'To  uy  that  the  material  &ct  which  tdces  phw«  in  a 
miracle  admits  of  beln^  referred  to  an  anknown  natural  cause, 
is  not  to  say  that  the  miracle  itself  does.  A  miracle  Is  the 
material  huit  aa  colnddtng  with  an  express  announcement,  or 
with  express  supernatural  pretensions  in  the  agent.  It  Is  this 
correspondence  of  two  Ousts  which  constitutes  a  miracle.  If  a 
person  says  to  a  blind  man,  *  see,'  and  he  sees,  it  Is  not  the 
sudden  return  of  sight  alone  that  we  have  to  account  fiv,  but 
its  return  at  that  particular  moment  For  it  Is  morally  Im- 
possible that  this  exact  agreement  of  an  event  with  a  command 
or  notlfleation  could  have  been  by  a  mere  chance,  or,  aa  we 
should  say,  been  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  especially  If  it  is 
repeated  in  other  cases.* 

Thus,  then,  in  the  case  of  an  alleged  event 
which  would  seem  to  satisfy  the  definition  of  a 
miracle  given  above  by  Mill,  we  have  two  possible 
explanations.  One  is  that  it  is  the  result  of  un- 
known natural  law ;  the  other  is  that  it  is  due  to 
the  intervention  of  supreme  spiritual  power.  And 
the  latter  explanation  is  the  one  which  we  feel 
compelled  to  adopt,  when  the  extraordinary  event 
presents  distinct  evidence  of  purpose.  A  miracle, 
then,  may  be  described  as  an  event  manifesting 
purpose,  occurring  in  the  physical  world,  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  of  its  known 
forces,  and  which,  therefore,  we  ascribe  to  a 
spiritual  cause.  It  is  an  interference  with  the 
ordinary  action  of  the  forces  of  nature  on  the  part 
of  the  Author  of  Nature — an  event  brought  about, 
not  by  any  observed  combination  of  physical  forces, 
but  by  a  direct  Divine  volition.  It  is  thus  at  once 
a  ripas  and  a  vruulor. 

15.  These  two  characteristics  enable  lis  to  dis- 
tinguish miracles,  so  called,  from  other  phenomena 
which  resemble  them  in  certain  resi^cts.  For 
instance,  as  has  been  already  said,  an  interference 
with  the  physical  order  on  the  part  of  the  spiritual 
takes  place  every  time  we  exert  our  free  will.  On 
every  occasion  of  such  exertion  we  demonstrate 
the  possibility  of  material  phenomena  being  in- 
fluenced by  a  personal,  conscious,  free  agent  The 
resulting  action  is  a  o-iifwtbr  of  the  Intelligent  Will 
which  started  the  series  of  physical  movements 
with  a  view  to  the  fulfilment  of  foreseen  purpose. 
We  do  not,  however,  call  this  a  ripas,  a  wonder, 
although  it  is  truly  a  very  wonderful  thing.  But 
there  is  no  sensible  interruption  of  the  physical 

.  sequence  ;  the  continuity  seems  to  be  unbroken ; 
and,  so  far  as  the  powers  of  observation  reach,  it 
is  unbroken.  Once  the  initial  imptilse  has  been 
given,  the  power  of  the  muscles  is  subject  to 
physical  laws,  like  any  other  physical  force.  An 
act  of  free  will  is  not,  strictly,  comparable  to  a 
miracle,  but  to  the  action  of  Divine  Providence  in 
relation  to  mankind.  All  '  special  providences,'  or 
*  Ac  2",  an  apparent  exception,  is  a  guotuUon  from  Jl  2*°. 


— to  use  a  better  phrase — all  answers  to  prayer, 
are  strictly  due  to  the  intervention  of  the  spiritual 
in  the  physical  order.  We  do  not  call  these 
miracles,  because  there  is  no  appareTit  interruption 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  but  yet  at  some 
point  in  the  physical  series  there  has  been  the 
intervention  of  the  Divine  will.  Our  conception 
of  God  (see  Natuee)  is  not  that  He  stands  aloof 
from  the  world  save  on  those  rare  occasions  where 
we  speak  of  miraculous  interposition,  but  that  He 
perpetually  directs  and  controls  the  forces  of 
nature  in  accordance  with  Bis  purposes.  But  these 
forces  are  not  His  masters  ;  they  are  His  servants. 
And  we  have  no  ground  for  assuming  that  He  can- 
not, for  a  special  purpose,  combine,  counteract, 
paralyze  their  energy  as  He  wills.  Here  we  have 
reached  the  point  beyond  which  the  analogy  of 
man's  free  will  does  not  carry  us.  For  man's  free 
will  is  subject  to  strict  limitations  in  its  exercise. 
One  obvious  limitation  is  that  man's  influence 
over  foi«ign  bodies  is  possible  only  through  the 
instrumentali^  of  his  own  body.  Despite  some 
recorded  phenomena,  it  seems  to  be  true  that 
man's  will  can  enter  the  physical  series  only 
through  the  medium  of  the  grey  matter  of  his  own 
brain.  We  have  no  warrant  whatever  for  extend- 
ing any  such  limiting  law  to  the  action  of  the 
Divine  will,  nor  indeed  would  it  be  consistent 
with  the  conception  of  a  Supreme  Agent  who  is 
immanent  in  nature,  while  transcending  it.  This 
is  a  fundamental  difference,  indicating,  as  it  does, 
that  the  Divine  volition  is  related  to  the  forces  of 
nature  in  a  fashion  very  diverse  from  that  in  which 
the  human  volition  is  related  to  those  forces.  The 
result  of  the  exercise  of  human  will  is  a  roiuTor; 
it  is  not  a  ripas. 

16.  It  may  be  asked  at  this  point  (and  the 
question  demands  an  answer),  If  miracles  are  not 
impossible,  can  it  be  said  that  anything  is  Im- 
possible ?  Has  the  word  impossibility  any  mea"' 
ing,  if  the  possibility  of  interruptions  of  tb> 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  of  breaches  of  the  la% 
of  physical  continuity,  be  admitted  ?  It  has  a 
meaning.  There  are  certain  permanent  impos- 
sibilities which  can  neither  be  conceived  nor  be- 
lieved, of  which  we  cannot  assert  in  any  intelligible 
sense  that  they  could  become  possible  by  the  act 
of  Omnipotence,  viz.  logical  impossibilities,  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  described  by  logicians  as  the  laws 
of  thought,  the  laws  of  identity,  contradiction, 
and  excluded  middle.  Tliat  A  should  be  the  same 
as  not-A,  that  a  thing  should  possess  two  directly 
contradictory  attributes  at  the  same  time, — these 
are  permanent  impossibilities;  their  truth  is  in- 
conceivable for  any  rational  being.  Such  axioms 
are  not  like  the  axioms  of  mathematics,  which 
depend  for  their  validity  upon  the  constitution  of 
space,  and  which  therefore  may  not  be  true  in 
regions  where  the  conditions  of  space  are  not  the 
same  as  they  are  with  us.  We  cannot  impose  the 
laws  of  space  upon  Him  '  whose  kingdom  is  where 
space  and  time  are  not.'  But  it  is  quite  otherwise 
with  the  laws  of  thought,  of  that  reason  in  virtue 
of  which  it  is  written  that  man  was  made  '  in  the 
image  of  God.'  These  laws  we  must  consider  to 
be  of  universal  and  permanent  validity,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  surrender  ourselves  to  intellectual 
chaos ;  and  a  violation  of  them  must  be  counted 
by  us  as  strictly  impossible.  It  is  evident  that 
such  violation  is  not  ^usdem  generis  with  those 
anomalies  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  which 
we  call  miracles.  There  is  no  miracle  recorded  in 
the  Bible  or  anywhere  else  which  is  in  the  least 
like  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  thought :  if  there 
were,  we  could  not  believe  it,  no  matter  what  the 
authority  on  which  it  were  presented  to  us,  for  we 
should  be  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  owu  minds.   Far  from  being  violations 
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ot  the  laws  of  thought,  miracles  cannot  (as  has 
been  shown)  be  accurately  and  with  confidence 
described  as  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  they 
are  not  violations,  for  instance,  of  the  law  of 
causation,  that  every  effect  must  have  an  adequate 
cause,  because  in  each  case,  ex  hypothesi,  the  cause 
that  18  assigned  is  the  direct  action  of  the  Divine 
will.  It  is  doubtful,  even,  if  any  of  the  Gospel 
miracles  could  be  described  as  violations  of  the 
laws  of  space  and  time.  But  however  that  may 
be,  the  point  necessary  to  emphasize  is,  that  in 
asserting  the  possibility  of  miracles  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Theism,  we  are  far  from  denying  the  im- 
possibility of  any  such  contradiction  aa  a  violation 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought  would  in- 
volve. Such  a  violation  would  l>e  contradictory 
to  reason ;  it  is  a  misuse  of  language  to  say  that 
the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  are  so. 

17.  The  problem  of  tlie  abstract  possibility  of 
miracles  cannot  be  considered  further  here.  No- 
thing has  yet  been  said  as  to  their  probability,  or 
credibility,  or  utility ;  but,  before  this  section  of 
the  subject  is  closeid,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
remark  that  representative  thinkers  of  many 
schools  of  thought  have  expressed  their  conviction 
that  thus  far  the  argument  is  impregnable.  Thus 
Kant,  the  apostle  of  criticism,  while  allowing  no 
value  to  miracles  as  credentials  of  a  moral  religion, 
distinctly  concedes  their  possibility,  and  indeed 
their  utility,  under  certain  circumstances.*  So, 
in  like  manner,  Rousseau  declared :  '  This  ques- 
tion, whether  God  can  work  miracles,  seriously 
treated,  would  be  impious,  if  it  were  not  absurd ; 
and  it  would  be  doing  too  much  honour  to  him  who 
would  answer  it  in  the  negative  to  punish  him ; 
it  would  be  sufBcient  to  keep  him  in  custody. 't 
And,  once  more,  Huxley  wrote :  '  Denying  the 
possibility  of  miracles  seems  to  me  quite  as  un- 
justifiable as  speculative  Atheism. There  is,  in- 
deed, a  growing  conviction  among  Christians  and 
non-Christians  alike  that  a  priori  speculation  in 
theology,  as  in  science,  is  worth  very  little ;  that 
the  one  hope  of  arriving  at  truth  is  to  keep  an 
open  mind,  and  to  welcome  evidence  from  any  and 
every  quarter,  without  previous  decision  as  to  its 
value  or  worthlessness.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  an 
investigation  into  the  evidence  of  the  Cliristian 
miracles  must  be  approached. 

ii.  The  Subjective  Cbedibilitt  of  miracles. 
— 1.  It  would  seem,  from  the  preceding  discussion, 
that  the  question  whether  miracles  have  ever 
happened  or  not  is  a  mere  question  of  fact.  This 
question,  like  all  similar  ones,  must  be  determined 
by  evidence — ^the  evidence  of  the  senses  if  the 
'miracle'  is  within  the  range  of  our  own  personal 
experience,  the  evidence  of  credible  and  sufficient 
testimony  if  it  belongs  to  an  age  other  than  our 
own.  In  the  case  of  the  miracles  which  accom- 
panied the  dawn  of  Christianity,  the  former  kind 
of  evidence  is  not  now  to  be  had ;  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  testimony  of  others.  And  so  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  only  problem  for  the 
scientific  inquirer  is  to  investigate  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  which  is  forthcoming,  its  amount,  its 
date,  and  its  consistency,  and  to  determine,  if  it 
may  be,  the  character  and  veracity  of  the  witnesses. 
A  preliminary  difficulty,  however,  was  raised  by 
the  ingenuity  of  David  Hume,  which  still  remains 
to  be  dealt  with. 

In  his  famous  essay  on  Miracles,  Hume  took  up 
the  remarkable  position,  that  even  if  miracles 
happened,  their  occurrence  could  not  be  established 
by  testimony ;  for,  without  troubling  ourselves  with 
any  metaphysical  discussion  about  their  objective 

*  Religion  inner/uM  der  Grtnt4n  dtr  blomn  Vtmunft, 
p.  99,  ed.  Kosenknnz. 
t  Ltttren  d»  la  Montagn*,  til. 
tSpeeiator,  Feb.  10,  1866. 
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possibility,  they  may  be  seen  to  be  subjectively 
incredible.  Hume's  case  has  often  been  argued 
since  his  day,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  writer  has 
ever  presented  it  in  a  more  plausible  form  than  its 
original  advocate ;  and  It  will  therefore  be  best  tc 
take  it  in  his  own  words  : 

'  A  miracle,'  he  Bays,  '  Is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  n.tture ; 
and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  established  these 
laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
fact.  Is  as  entire  as  aav  argument  from  experience  can  possibly 
be  Imagined.  ...  It  Is  no  miracle  that  a  man,  seemingly  in 

good  health,  should  die  on  a  sudden ;  because  such  a  k^nd  of 
eatb,  though  more  unusual  than  any  other,  has  yet  been 
frequently  observed  to  happen.  But  it  Is  a  miracle  tut  a  dead 
man  should  come  to  llfo ;  Decause  that  has  never  been  observed 
in  any  age  or  oonntcy.  .  .  .  The  consequence  is  that  so  testi- 
mony is  sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle,  unlem  tht  tuUmmiy 
be  of  mek,  a  kind  that  it*  faUehood  would  be  mart  miracu- 
tou*  tiKm  the  fact  wMeh  it  endeavourt  to  eetabliek.  Or, 
briefly.  It  is  contrary  to  experience  that  a  mimcle  should  be  true, 
but  not  contrary  to  ex^ierienoe  that  testimony  should  be  false.' 

2.  In  this  argument  a  careful  observer  will  not 
fail  to  observe  that  the  point  to  be  proved  is 
assumed  at  the  outset.  'A  firm  and  unalterable 
experience  has  established  these  laws  .  .  .  that 
has  never  been  observed  in  any  age  or  country.' 
Why,  this  is  the  very  question  at  issue,  (i.)  The 
very  thing  that  the  believers  in  miracle  assert  is 
that  experience  has  not  always  given  negative 
testimony  on  the  point.  All  the  evidence  (what- 
ever It  be  worth)  that  has  ever  been  produced  to 
guarantee  the  occurrence  of  miracles  must  be 
reckoned  as  counter  evidence  in  refutation  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  asserted  that  miracles  must 
be  disbelieved.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
scientific to  sweep  away  all  the  positive  evidence 
for  any  alleged  fact  in  such  a  fashion.  In  matters 
of  science  a  new  trial  mnst  always  be  granted 
whenever  there  is  any  reasonable  ground  to  sup- 
pose that  new  evidence  has  turned  up,  or  vhat  any 
fault  can  be  found  with  the  processes  by  which, 
from  ascertained  facts.  Inferences  have  been  drawn. 
'  The  question  can  only  be  stated  fairly  as  depend- 
ing on  a  balance  of  evidence ;  a  certain  amount  of 
positive  evidence  in  favour  of  miracles,  and  a 
negative  presumption  from  the  general  course  of 
human  experience  against  them '  * ;  it  being  always 
borne  in  mind  that  negative  evidence  is  never  so 
conclusive  as  positive,  since  facts  of  which  there 
had  been  no  previous  experience  are  often  dis- 
covered and  proved  by  positive  experience  to  be 
true,  (ii.)  Next,  Faley's  familiar  criticism  must 
not  be  forgotten.  Paley  points  out  t  that  Hume's 
argument  tarns  on  an  ambiguity  in  the  phrase 
'contrary  to  experience.'  The  miracles  of  the 
Gospel  are  not  contrary  to  experience  in  the 
sense  that  they  contradict  our  own  present  ex- 
perience, the  witness  of  our  own  senses;  they 
can  only  be  said  to  be  contrary  to  experience 
in  the  sense  that  we  have  never  experienced  any- 
^ng  like  them.  This  unusualness  is,  of  course, 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  miracles,  a  KArk  of 
their  sinncU  character  (see  SIGN) ;  if  they  were 
ordinary  occurrences,  they  would  cease  to  be 
miracles,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  thus  vinasual 
or  extraordinary  does  not  in  itself  make  them  iu 
credible.  These  two  considerations  may  be  thus 
summarized.  Hume  says  that  miracles  are  contrary 
to  experience.  Now,  if  by  experience  he  means  all 
experience,  his  maxim  is  a  plain  peiitio  principii ; 
and  if  he  only  means  general  experience,  it  sinks 
into  the  platitude  that  miracles  are  uncommon,  f 

8.  We  refuse,  therefore,  to  allow  that  Hume'» 
argument  is  complete  in  logic.  Viewed  as  an 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  credibility  of  miracles 

*  Mill,  Enmyt  on  Religion,  p.  221,  where  the  illogical  char- 
acter of  Hume''s  argument  is  plainly  exhibited, 
t  Paley,  Svideneet,  Introduction. 

^  An  ingenious  practical  illnstration  of  the  fiUlibilitr  of 
Hume's  principles  as  to  the  value  of  human  testimony  will  be 
(bund  in  Whately's  once  fiunous  pamphlet,  Hietorie  DoiAtt 
concerning  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
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on  the  ground  of  the  fallibility  of  human  testi- 
mony, it  is  a  failure.  But  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  the  element  of  truth  which  has  given 
the  argument  its  plausibility.  It  is  this.  The 
course  of  nature  is,  as  a  rule,  uniform.  What  is 
disturbed  by  the  assertion  that  a  miracle  has 
taken  place  is  the  mechanical  expectation  of  a 
recurrence,  and  we  find  it  hard  to  get  out  of  our 
scientific  groove,  in  which  everything  does  recur 
mechanically,  because  we  so  often  regard  nature 
as  a  mere  machine — self-acting,  whether  self- 
created  or  no.*  If  nature  were  such  a  machine, 
the  improbability  (we  are  not  justified  in  speaking 
of  incredibility)  of  a  miracle  would  be  enormous, 
although  even  then  there  would  be  no  reason  why 
that  improbability  should  not  be  overcome  by  ade- 
quate testimony.  But  the  question  as  to  the  proba- 
bility or  improbability  of  miracle  assumes  quite  a 
different  aspect  when  we  recognize  that  nature  is 
the  exhibition  of  the  Divine  will  and  purpose. 


'  Hume*B  areument  Is  for  from  being  concliiMve  when  the 
xlstence  of  a  Befogr  who  created  the  present  order  of  nature, 
and  therefore  may  well  be  thought  to  have  power  to  modify  it. 


and  therefore  may  well  be  thought  to  have  power  to  modily  it. 
Is  accepted  as  a  fkct,  or  even  as  a  probabtilty  resting  on  in- 
dependent evidence.  Onoe  admit  a  God,  and  the  production 
by  His  direct  volition  of  an  effect  which  in  any  case  owed  its 
origin  to  His  creative  will  la  no  longer  a  paivly  arbitrary 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  fact,  but  most  be  reckoned  with 
as  a  serious  possibility.*  t 

The  question  is  one  of  balancing  improbabilities, 
as  Hume  said,  but  we  must  now  take  into  con- 
sideration, on  the  positive  side,  not  only  the  mere 
evidence  of  the  witnesses,  but  also  whatever  there 
is  of  a  priori  probability  that  the  Supreme  would 
intervene  in  such  fashion.  Such  a  priori  proba- 
bility undoubtedly  exists  in  the  case  of  a  miracle 
like  the  Incarnation.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
if  you  will,  the  improbability  that  an  event  thus 
anomalous  and  out  of  the  established  order  should 
take  place.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
the  witness  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Church  to 
the  claims  of  the  Christ,  not  only  the  striking  fact 
that  thus  all  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  ages 
found  their  realization,  but  this  other  serious  con- 
sideration as  well.  If  God  made  man  in  His  own 
image,  and  intended  him  at  the  first  for  holiness, 
there  is  an  a  priori  improbability  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  such  Divine  purpose  would  be  for  ever 
frustrate  and  in  vain.  The  Fall  demands  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Atonement;  it  demands  a 
fresh  act  of  Divine  grace,  which  shall  raise  man 
out  of  the  slough  in  which  he  is  struggling.  And 
so  we  can  perceive  a  reason  why,  in  the  interests  of 
morality  and  goodness,  some  such  miracle  as  that 
of  the  Word  who  became  flesh  should  appear  in 
'the  fulness  of  time.'  In  other  words,  if  we 
adffpt  Hume's  way  of  looking  at  the  question, 
though  our  belief  in  a  miraculous  occurrence  de- 
pend ultimately  on  our  regarding  the  testimony  to 
it  as  so  strong  that  its  falsity  would  be  more 
miraculous  than  the  truth  of  the  miracle  in  ques- 
tion, yet  when  thus  balancing  probabilities  we 
most  not  forget  to  give  due  weight  to  the  moral 
probability  that  the  Author  of  Creation  may  de- 
sire at  certain  epochs  to  give  a  special  maniiesta^ 
tion  of  Himself,  of  His  will,  of  His  grace,  to  the 
creatures  whom  He  has  made. 

4.  It  must  be  frankly  conceded  that  such  con- 
siderations have  been  at  times  made  too  much  of. 
A  priori  speculation  in  theology,  as  we  said  above, 
is  often  misleading ;  and  if  we  committed  ourselves 
altogether  to  its  guidance  we  might  be  led  to  con- 
clusions which  should  forbid  us  to  regard  as  recon- 
cilable the  benevolence  of  God  and  the  misery  and 
sin  and  sorrow  with  which  this  earth  is  afiUcted. 
If  it  be  regarded  as  a  priori  probable  that  a 
remedy  should  be  provided  for  sin,  why,  it  has 

*  Bee  Temple,  Sampton  Leeturu,  p.  210. 
tMm,;.a.  p.  282. 


been  asked,*  is  it  not  also  a  priori  probable  that  a 
remedy  should  be  provided  for  disease  ?  Why 
should  not  sin  be  just  as  permanent  an  inherit- 
ance of  man  as  death  ?  And  to  that  the  only 
answer  is  that  we  do  not  rely  solely  on  a  priori 
probabilities  in  religion  ;  if  they  were  contradicted 
at  every  turn  by  experience,  we  could  not  trust 
them.  But  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  miracle  of 
the  Incarnation,  the  a  posteriori  witness  falls  in 
with  the  a  priori  suggestion  of  reason,  then  the 
two  kinds  of  evidence,  derived  respectively  from 
abstract  and  concrete  considerations,  mutually 
corroborate  and  support  each  other.  A  priori 
reasoning  may  lead  us  astray,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  believing  that  it  never  points  to  the 
truth.  Indeed,  to  profess  that  there  is  no  scope 
for  moral  and  rational  probabilities  in  God's 
government  of  the  world,  is  to  accept  a  creed 
more  gloomy  and  more  irrational  than  any  which 
has  yet  been  proposed  to  man. 

S.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  occurrence 
of  miracle  can  hardly  be  certified  to  the  intellect 
in  a  quiet  hour  of  after-reflection,  imless  there  be 
a  convergence  of  both  lines  of  evidence — the 
a  posteriori  of  testimony,  the  a  priori  of  ante- 
cedent probability.  This  is  to  say,  that  more 
and  higher  evidence  is  required  to  substantiate  a 
miracle  than  is  required  to  substantiate  ordinary 
matters  of  fact.  As  the  course  of  nature  is  gener- 
ally uniform,  we  must  grant  that  there  is  some 
special  improbability  attaching  to  the  allegation 
that  an  event  of  a  miraculous  order  has  been 
witnessed.  To  overcome  this  special  improba- 
bility it  is  needful,  first,  to  adduce  some  seem- 
ingly adequate  reason  why  the  Creator  should 
deviate  from  that  observed  course  of  action  which 
(save  In  the  speciflc  cases  of  alleged  miracles)  prior 
experience  proves  to  have  been  His  rule ;  and 
secondly,  that  we  should  have  stronger  and  mors 
unimpeachable  direct  evidence  than  that  which  is 
required  for  an  ordinary  event.  Certainly  '  le  vrai 
n'est  pas  toujours  le  vraisemblable '  ;  we  must 
never  reject  any  statement  merely  because  it 
sounds  improbable.  We  must  tiy  to  discover  it 
its  falsity  would  be  more  or  less  improbable  than 
its  truth.  But,  granting  the  force  of  this  proviso, 
we  must  also  admit  that  more  evidence  is  required 
for  a  miracle  than  for  ordinary  matters  of  fact. 

Butler  takes  a  different  view,  and  his  position 
is  worthy  of  scrutiny.  His  words  are  as  fol- 
lows t : — 

*  There  Is  a  veiv  strong  presumption  against  common  specu- 
latlva  truths  and  airalnst  the  most  ordinary  facts,  before  the 
yet  Is  overcome  by  almost  any  proof. 

 of  millions  to  one,  against  the  story  of 

ler  man.   For  suppose  a  number  of  common 


There  Is  a  presumption  of  millions  to  one,  against  the  story  of 
Cssar,  or  or  any  other  man.  For  suppose  a  number  of  common 
fscts  so  and  so  drcumstanoed,  of  which  one  had  no  kind  of 


proof,  should  happen  to  come  Into  one's  tbooghts,  every  one 
would,  without  any  possible  doubt,  conclude  them  to  be  fklse. 
And  the  like  may  be  said  of  a  single  common  Act  And  from 
hence  It  appears,  that  the  question  of  Importance,  as  to  the 
matter  before  us.  Is,  concerning  the  degree  of  the  peculiar  pre- 
sumption supposed  against  miracles ;  not  whether  there  be  any 
peculiar  presumption  at  all  against  them.  For,  If  there  be 
the  presumption  of  millions  to  one  against  the  most  common 
focts,  what  a  small  presumption,  uldltional  to  this,  amount 
to,  though  it  be  peculiar?  It  cannot  be  estimated,  and  U  as 
nothing.  The  only  material  question  Is,  whether  there  be  any 
such  presumption  against  miracles  as  to  render  them  In  any 
sort  Incredible. 

Now,  Mill  pointed  out  very  clearly  t  the  con- 
fusion of  which  Butler  is  here  guilty :  it  is  that 
Butler  does  not  distinguish  between  two  different 
kinds  of  improbability,  which  may  be  called  lespeo 
tively  improbability  before  the  fact  and  improba- 
bility qfter  the  fact.  The  antecedent  presumption 
against  any  ordinary  occurrence  taking  place, 
which  it  comes  into  my  head  to  imagine  taking 
place,  is  immense ;  but  if  a  credible  witness  asserts 

*  e.g.  by  Mill,  I.e.  p.  286  ff. 

t  Analogy,  U.  2. 

i  Syetem  of  Logic,  IL  ITS. 
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that  it  fias  taken  place,  that  improbability  be- 
comes as  notliing.  This  is  the  improbability 
before  the  fact.  In  fact,  that  any  ordinary  event 
should  take  place  is  improbable  before  testimony 
has  been  given,  but  not  a  whit  improbable  after 
testimony.  Bat  the  case  of  miracles  is  quite  dif- 
ferent :  the  presumption  against  a  miracle  is  not 
merely  a  presumption  against  a  specific  event,  but 
against  that  kind  of  event  taking  place.  And  this 
presumption  remains,  and  must  be  allowed  for 
even  aiter  testimony  has  been  given.  Butler 
really  compares  the  improbability  of  miracles 
(which  remains  after  testimony  to  their  occur- 
rence has  been  given)  with  the  improbability  of 
the  truth  of  a  random  guess  (which  vanishes  after 
testimony  to  its  accuracy  has  been  brought  for- 
ward) ;  and  this  is  to  compare  two  things  not  fairly 
comparable  at  all. 

8.  The  truth  is,  that  when  estimating  the  dif- 
ference between  miracles  and  ordinary  facts  as 
matters  of  credit,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our 
fundamental  assumption  of  the  existence  and 
activity  of  supreme  spiritual  powers. 

'  A  miracle,'  8«y»  Mozley,  '  Is  on  on*  side  of  It  not  *  ftct  of 
this  world,  but  of  the  InrlBlble  world ;  the  Divine  tnterpoBitloii 
In  It  being  a  supernatural  and  mysterious  act :  SDd  so  the  evi- 
dence for  a  miracle  does  not  stand  exactly  on  the  same  ground 
as  the  evMenoe  of  the  witness-box,  which  only  appeals  to  our 
common-sense  as  men  of  the  world  and  actors  In  ordinary  life, 
but  it  reoulres  a  great  religious  assumption  to  our  minds  to 
begin  with,  without  which  no  testimony  In  the  case  can  avail ; 
and  consequently  the  acceptance  of  a  miracle  exercises  more 
than  the  ordinary  Qualities  of  candour  and  lUrness  used  In 
estimating  historical  evidence  irenerally,  having,  in  the  pre- 
Tions  admission  of  a  Supernatural  Power,  first  tned  our  fUtb.'  * 

As  we  conceive  the  case,  then,  there  must  be, 
to  certify  the  miracle — (a)  a  posteriori  evidence 
greater  in  degree  than  would  be  required  for  ordi- 
nary matters  of  fact ;  (6)  an  a  priori  conviction  of 
the  Divine  power,  and  an  a  priori  faith  in  the 
Divine  will  to  intervene.  And  this  conclusion  (to 
which  we  have  been  led  on  grounds  of  reason  alone) 
receives  remarkable  confirmation  from  the  circum- 
stances of  our  Lord's  miracles  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospels.  The  great  miracle  of  the  Resurrection 
was  only  witnessed  by  believers;  there  was  no 
manifestation  of  the  Risen  Christ  to  the  soldiers, 
to  the  priests,  to  Pilate  (cf.  Ac  lO*').  It  is  a 
question,  indeed,  which  may  fairly  be  raised, 
whether  the  recognition  of  the  Risen  Lord  would 
have  been  possible  for  the  faithless,  and  whether 
unbelievers  would  have  perceived  any  exceptional 
appearance  at  all  in  the  Garden,  in  the  Upper 
Room,  or  on  the  Galilsean  mountain.t  It  is  a 
question  whether  we  have  not  here  the  supreme 
illustration  of  that  strange  limitation  to  the 
powers  of  the  Incarnate  Word  described  Id  the 
words,  '  He  could  do  there  no  mighty  work ' 
(Mk  6*)  ;  'He  did  there  no  mighty  works  because 
of  their  unbelief '  (Mt  IS'').  But,  without  entering 
into  so  difficult  and  sacred  a  field  of  inquiry,  it  is 
at  least  certain  that  miracles  are  not  regarded  in 
the  Gospels  as  sufficient  objectively  in  themselves 
to  generate  faith.  'If  they  hear  not  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  if  one 
rise  from  the  dead '  (Lk  lO**),  is  tiie  general  teach- 
ing of  the  Synoptics. 

iii.  The  EVIDENTIAL  Value  OF  MiKACLES.— 
1.  We  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  evidential 
value  of  miracles.  It  is  an  '  acknowledged  histori- 
cal fact,'  as  Butler  says,  '  that  Christianity  offered 
itself  to  the  world  and  demanded  to  be  received 
upon  the  allegation  ...  of  miracles  publicly 
wrought  to  attest  the  truth  of  it  in  such  an  age.' 
The  Christian  Church  was  founded  on  the  basis 

*  MiraciM,  p.  102.  It  Is  especially  the  fkult  of  the  apologetic 
writers  of  tiie  18th  cent,  that  they  neglected  this  conslaera- 
tloD.  It  is  a  ftnlt  from  which  Faley  is  not  entirely  ttm,  bat  It 
•ppean  most  plalnlv  in  books  like  Sherlock'!  7H<U  <tf  th*  V/iU 
Mssee,  whieh  once  had  a  wide  vogue. 

t  8m  Testeott,  Qixpa  nf  tht  SetmrteUon,  p.  VSi. 


of  belief  in  a  stupendous  miracle,  the  resurrection 
of  Christ :  this  was  continually  put  forward  by 
the  early  Christian  Apologists  as  chief  among  the 
credentials  of  the  Gospel.  Whether  the  reasoning 
of  Nicodemus  was  logically  valid  or  not,  it  un- 
questionably was  accepted  by  thousands.  '  We 
know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God ;  for 
no  man  can  do  these  signs  that  thoudoest  except  God 
be  with  him,' Jn  ,3*.  (See  SIGN).  And  it  was  largely 
due  to  the  miracles  which  (it  was  alleged)  accom- 
panied the  advent  of  Christianity,  that  Christian 
missionaries  were  able  in  the  early  ages  to  get  a 
hearing  for  their  message.  But  it  has  been  urged 
that,  granting  the  historical  fact  that  this  line  of 
argument  was  once  very  attractive,  it  ought  now 
to  be  set  aside,  for  it  is  quite  fallacious  and  inade- 
quate. Miracles  as  credentials  seem  now  to  be  at 
a  discount,  and  the  reaction  against  the  exclusive 
attention  to  this  aspect  of  their  purpose  which 
prevailed  in  the  last  century  in  English  theology 
has  perhaps  gone  too  far.  We  have  already  said 
above  that  we  do  not  claim  for  miracles  that  testi- 
mony to  their  occurrence  is  by  itself  sufficient  to 
prove  the  existence  of  Divine  power.  The  possi- 
bility of  a  miracle  implies  the  existence  of  God, 
and  no  testimony  woald  be  sufficient  to  convince 
one  who  did  not  recognize  the  Divine  existence 
that  a  miracle  had  ever  occuired  (see  ii.  §  0).* 
But  a  difficulty  emerges,  even  in  the  case  of  a 
believer  in  spiritual  force,  which  must  now  be 
considered. 

2.  A  miracle,  i.e.  an  anomalous  intervention  of 
spiritual  force  indicating  purpose,  supposed  to  be 
established  by  testimony,  would  merely  prove  the 
energy  of  superhuman  power ;  it  bears  no  necessary 
witness  to  superhuman  goodness.  It  might  be  of 
Satanic  origin,  not  of  Divine,  and  it  is  not  a 
credential  which  ought,  by  itself,  to  inspire  belief, 
for  it  may  be  a  delusion  of  the  Prince  of  lies,  rather 
than  a  manifestation  of  Him  who  is  the  Truth. 
Indeed  the  advent  of  antichrist  is  to  be  ushered  in 
'  with  signs  and  lying  wonders '  (2  Th  2«)_.  It  is  here 
that  the  context,  so  to  speak,  of  the  miracle  is  all- 
important.  Miraeula  sine  doetrina  nihil  valent  is 
the  principle  which  will  resolve  our  difficulty. 
Certainly  miracles,  regarded  merely  as  tokens  of 
power,  do  not  establish  the  goodness  of  the  agent 
who  works  them ;  but  if  we  are  able  to  recognize 
this  latter  diaracteristic  from  the  doctrines  which 
he  teaches,  then  the  miracle  will  pronounce  that 
those  doctrines  proceed  directly  from  the  Author 
of  goodness.  If  the  doctrine  commends  itself  to 
the  conscience  as  good,  then  the  miracle  seals  it  as 
Divine.  As  Pascal  has  it,  '  Les  miracles  discement 
la  doctrine,  et  la  doctrine  disceme  les  miracles. ' t 
And  Pascal  points  out  that  this  twofold  test  of 
power  and  of  goodness,  which  must  be  applied  to 
a  miracle,  is  like  the  twofold  test  by  which  a 
prophet  was  to  be  tried  according  to  the  Penta- 
teuchal  Law.  A  prophet  was  not  to  be  regarded 
as  speaking  In  the  name  of  Jehovah  if  (a)  his 
prophecy  was  falsified  by  the  event  (Dt  18^''),  or 
(6)  if  his  teaching  led  the  people  into  the  ways  of 
idolatry  (Dt  13*),  He  was  to  be  tried  by  his  doctrine 
no  less  than  by  the  superhuman  prescience  which 
he  exhibited.  And  so  a  miracle  is  not  only  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  wonder ;  it  is  also  a 
sign — a  sign  of  the  character  of  the  agent  from 
whom  it  proceeds,  not  only  in  itself  but  in  all  the 
circumstances  which  lead  up  to  and  result  from  it. 
So  the  reply  to  the  frequent  query,  'Do  the 
miracles  prove  the  doctrine,  or  does  the  doctrine 

•  This  is  the  contention  of  Spinoza :  '  Porro  qusmvis  ex 
mtraculls  allquld  condudere  possumus,  nullo  tamen  mode  Del 
exlstentla  inde  possit  concludl.'  As  we  agree  with  his  con- 
clusion here.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  quarrel  with  the  argument  by 
which  he  reaches  it,  but  we  do  not  regard  it  as  convincing. 

t  PefuiM '  Des  Miracles,'  a  few  pages  In  which  there  is  perhapi 
more  wisdom  than  In  anything  else  ever  written  on  the  Bal)|«et. 
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prove  the  miracles?'  is  strictly  this:  Miracles  are 
a  proof  of  the  Divine  origin  of  a  doctrine,  provided 
the  doctrine  be  in  itself  worthy  of  a  Divine  author. 
No  miracle  could  justify  us  in  acting  or  teaching 
contradictory  to  conscience,  or  in  referring  such 
teaching  to  God.  But  if  the  moral  teaching  of 
one  who  professes  himself  to  be  a  messenger  from 
God  be  of  sarpassing  excellence,  then  His  pos- 
session of  superhuman  power  corroborates  His 
authority  and  justifies  His  claim.  If  it  be  histori- 
cally true,  e.g.  that  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead,  then  this  fact  '  identifies  the  Lord  of  physical 
life  and  death  with  the  legislator  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Miracle  is  the  certificate  of  identity 
between  the  Lord  of  Nature  and  the  Lord  of  Con- 
science— the  proof  that  He  is  really  a  moral  being 
who  subordinates  physical  to  moral  interests.'* 

3.  A  miracle  is  not  only  a  display  of  thau- 
maturgic  power.  This  enables  us  to  answer  an 
objection  raised  by  Matthew  Arnold,  who  asked 
what  possible  evidence  of  authority  would  be 
shown  by  a  man's  turning  a  pen  into  a  penwiper 
before  our  eyes.t  And  truly  the  answer  is.  None 
whatever  I  But  then  this  applies  only  to  miracles 
which  are  ripara,  without  being  ariiuia ;  whereas, 
in  the  view  we  have  adopted,  the  true  miracle  is  a 
vehicle  of  revelation,  as  well  as  an  evidential 
adjunct 

*  This  roanuitoea  the  etwdlng  of  mlrades,  glree  them  «  seenra 
position  in  connexion  with  revelation ;  and  also  it  rnarantees 
their  qo^ty ;  it  reqntraa  them  to  poaaeu  charaetenBtics  con- 
graoua  to  the  nature  of  the  nTeutlon  with  which  they  are 
aaaodated.  If  It  be  a  revelation  of  grace,  the  miracles  also 
must  be  gracious.  Any  kind  of  miracle  will  not  do ;  a  definite 
ethical  character  Is  Indispensable.  They  must  tend  directly  to 
advance  the  Interests  of  the  Divine  kln^om.'  X 

When  miracles  are  regarded  as  credentials,  their 
inward  meaning  no  less  than  their  outward  form 
must  receive  attention.  Thus  Augustine  likens 
the  man  who  sees  the  outward  side  of  the  miracle 
to  one  who,  being  unable  to  read,  admires  the  fair 
writing  of  a  manuscript  which  the  student  values 
rather  for  tiie  message  it  brings  him :  '  est  oculis 
laudator,  mente  non  cognitor.'f  No  amount  of 
evidence  to  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle,  in  short, 
is  su£Bcient  to  justify  us  in  inferring  the  inter- 
vention of  Divine  power,  unless  the  miracle  be  one 
which  our  conscience  assores  us  ia  not  unworthy 
of  God. 

4.  It  hardly  needs  illustrations  to  explain  that 
this  is  a  test,  which,  though  necessary  to  apply 
with  all  care  and  reverence,  may  yet  be  applied 
with  some  confidence.  Many  of  the  mbacles 
recorded  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  and  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  when  submitted  to  this  moral 
test  are  found  at  once  to  be  lacking  in  the  qualities 
which  alone  would  justify  their  claim  to  be  cre- 
dentiaXi.  They  are  grotesque  and  absurd ;  they 
teach  no  definite  lesson ;  they  are  associated  witli 
no  word  of  wisdom ;  they  are  signs  of  nothing, 
save  the  poverty  6f  imagination  possessed  by  the 
romancers  who  invented  them. 

The  sUleged  mintcles  of  the  infancy  of  Christ  are 
purposeless  and  wanton,  even  when  they  are  not 
deliberately  cruel.  There  m  an  absence  of  dignity 
about  them,  for  they  are  worked  without  any 
great  or  worthy  object.  And,  speaking  generally, 
if  a  recorded  miracle  does  not  serve  any  moral 
purpose,  if  it  be  unfruitful  in  any  good  result,  if 
the  teaching  by  which  it  is  accompanied  be  not 
spiritually  elevating,  then  it  stands  self-con- 
demned, '  the  story,'  as  Butler  would  say,  '  being 
rightly  proved  false  from  Internal  evidence.'  On 
the  other  hand,  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  are  not 

*  Llddon,  Btm«ntt  nf  StUffion,  p.  78 ;  see  Trench,  Miraeltt, 
f.W«. 

t  Littrature  and  Dogma,  p.  95. 

t  Bruce,  Xtraeulmu  EUmmt  in  lh»  Ootpeh,  p.  290. 

1  Benn.  xcriU.  8. 


mere  freaks  of  power ;  they  have  a  definite  moral 
purpose.  They  are  examples  and  acted  parables 
of  the  love  of  Christ ;  they  are  the  works  of  Him 
'who  declares  His  almighty  power  moat  chiefly 
by  showing  mercy  and  pity.'  'As  nature  is  an 
image  of  grace,  so,'  says  Pascal,  'the  visible 
miracles  are  but  the  images  of  those  invisible  which 
God  wills  to  accomplish ' ;  they  are,  as  it  were, 
sacraments  of  the  Divine  operation.  Thus,  then, 
if  a  miracle  be  looked  upon  merely  as  an  act  of 
power  beyond  the  power  of  man,  it  would  not  prove 
that  the  revelation  which  it  accompanies  is  from 
God  ;  but  if  it  bear  marks  of  wisdom  in  regard  to 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  its  introduction,  and 
of  goodness  as  regards  its  moral  character  and  its 
fruits,  there  can  be  no  further  doubt  about  the 
matter.  And  when  we  so  look  at  the  Christian 
miracles,  we  see  that  the  supposed  altpmative  that 
they  might  be  due  to  superhuman  malevolence 
rather  than  to  benevolence  is  only  ingenious  but 
not  serious.  For  Christianity  so  completely 
opposes  evil  and  is  so  identified  with  God's  provi- 
dential working  both  before  and  since  its  promulgSr- 
tion,  that  to  say  that  its  miracles  might  have  b^n 
worked  by  Satanic  agency  is  simply  absurd. 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  Oospel  miracles  are  all  alike  the 
evidtirU  work  of  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness.  The  blasting 
of  the  fig-tree  (Mt  21>«-  I  Mk  W*-)  has  often  been  described  as 
being  rauier  like  a  Ik«ak  of  power  than  a  sign  of  love.  But,  not 
to  speak  of  the  many  explanat<'«s  of  the  purpose  of  such  an 
act  at  such  a  moment  whuh  lijve  been  suggested,  and  passing 
by  the  lesson  which  it  sorely  conveyed  to  the  observers,  that 
the  Divine  Judgment  on  unflrnitfhlness  is  stem  and  final.  It  may 
be  Bald  at  once  that  thU  miracle  must  not  be  detached  from  the 
others  which  were  wrought  by  Christ.  Jt'o»ettur  a  toeiia  is  a 
maxim  of  prudence;  ana  a  miracle  like  this  of  the  fig-tree  is 
guaranteed,  so  to  speak,  by  the  company  In  which  It  is  found, 
and  by  the  character,  otherwise  known,  of  Him  who  worked  it. 
Viewed  as  an  isoUted  marveL  it  would  not  serve  as  a  sufficient 
credential  of  the  claims  of  the  Christ;  viewed  as  one  of  the 
incidents  of  His  Passion,  as  one  of  His  ipya,  it  has  a  meaning 
flill  of  instruction.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  other 
cases  in  which  a  similar  objection  might  be  raised. 

8.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  (ii.  §  6)  that 
miracles  are  not  represented  in  the  Gospels  as 
sufficient  of  themselves  in  all  cases  to  generate 
conviction.  'Though  he  had  done  so  many  signs 
before  them,  yet  they  believed  not  on  Him'  (Jn 
12'^).  All  the  spectators  at  the  Raising  of  Lazarus 
were  not  persuaded  of  the  claims  of  Christ  (Jn  11^). 
Yet  the  miracles  of  Jesus  are  repeatedly  said  to 
have  arrested  the  attention  and  quickened  the 
faith  of  those  who  witnessed  them  (Mt  f^,  Lk  6^ 
Jn  2*i).  Not  only  the  disciples,  but  the  populace 
were  impressed  (Jn  6",  Lk  7").  'Many  believed 
on  his  name,  beholding  his  signs  which  he  did' 
(Jn  2^),  is  a  typical  statement.  And  this  aspect 
of  His  miracles,  their  witness  to  the  truth  of  His 
claims,  is  emphatically  asserted  by  Christ  Himself. 
'  Tbo  very  works  that  I  do  bear  witness  of  me ' 
(Jn  6").  '  That  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man 
hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  I  say  unto 
thee.  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  unto  thy 
house'  (Mk  2'")  :  the  cure  of  the  paralytic  was  a 
credential  of  His  claim  to  be  the  pardoner  of  sin. 
When  the  tidings  reached  the  disciples  that  Lazarus 
was  dead.  He  said  that  it  was  well,  for  the  miracle 
of  his  recovery  would  be  the  greater  'sign'  (Jn 
11^).  He  rebuked  the  greedy  multitudes,  because 
they  followed  Him  for  what  they  might  get,  and 
not  because  of  His  signs  (Jn  6^).  He  upbraided 
Cborazin  and  Bethsaida  because  His  mighty  works 
had  not  drawn  them  to  repentance  (Mt  11*').  And 
St.  John  expressly  states  that  the  signs  of  Jesus 
were  recorded  '  that  ye  may  believe '  (Jn  20*')  :  the 
evidential  function  of  miracles  was  not  merely  an 
accidental  result,  due  to  the  credulity  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  Jesus  ;  it  was  a  function,  according 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  miracles  and  the  record 
of  them  were  in  some  measure  to  fulfil  throughout 
the  Christian  centuries  (see,  however,  iv.  §  ?)• 
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But  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  Christ  more 
than  once  refused  to  work  'signs,'  and  that  He 
often  kept  secret  those  which  liad  been  wrought. 
'Tell  no  man,'  He  said  to  the  leprous,  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  who  had  been  healed  (Mt  8*  9»,  Mk  T**). 
Herod  '  hoped  to  see  some  sign  done  by  him '  (Lk 
23'),  but  no  sign  was  forthcoming.  The  scribes 
and  Pharisees  who  sought  a  sign  were  sternly  re- 
fused (Mt  12").  The  faith  which  would  be  enkin- 
dled by  signs,  though  it  may  be  true  faith,  is  not 
the  highest.  To  believe  Him  '  for  the  very  works' 
sake'  is  the  lower  stage  of  discipleship  (Jn  14'^); 
though  it,  too,  may  And  its  reward  (Jn  4*').  The 
highest  faith  is  not  that  of  Thomas,  who  believed 
when  he  saw  the  wound-prints,  but  that  whieh  can 
believe  without  seeing  any  sign  (Jn  20"). 

In  brief,  miracles  are  represented  in  the  Gospels 
as  of  considerable  evidential  importance,  although 
they  wOl  not  convince  an  unwilling  heart  (Lk  16"), 
nor  is  the  faith  which  they  enkindle  the  purest 
form  of  spiritual  allegiance. 

iv.  The  MiKAOLKS  of  the  Gospels. — Their 
Characteristics. — 1.  A  somewhat  closer  examination 
of  the  miraculous  element  in  the  (lospels  must  now 
be  made.  We  have  seen  that  miracles  are  possible 
objectively  and  in  the  abstract ;  that  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  declare  that  no  testimony  can  make 
them  credible,  albeit  testimony  of  a  high  order  may 
fairly  be  demanded ;  and  that,  when  put  forward 
as  credentials,  a  scrutiny  of  their  internal  character 
is  necessary  as  well  as  a  scrutiny  of  the  evidence 
by  which  they  are  substantiated.  The  miracles  of 
the  Gospel  come  well  out  of  this  last  test ;  and  we 
go  on  to  ask.  Are  there  any  other  leading  charac- 
teristics which  they  present  to  our  view  besides  this, 
that  they  are  morally  sublime  ? 

2.  A  second  characteristic  is  probably  that  they 
are  certain,  not  tentative  or  doubtful.  Many  al- 
leged cases  of  thaumaturgic  power  profess  to  be 
no  more  than  this.  Out  of  many  trials  there  are  a 
few  successes.  Such,  doubtless,  were  the  supposed 
cures  wrought  by  the  relics  and  at  the  tombs  of 
martyrs.  Nothing  is  alleged  concerning  them  which 
is  not  alleged  of  various  quack  medicines,  namely, 
that  out  of  the  thousands  who  use  them  a  few  will 
be  found  to  assert  that  they  have  derived  benefit. 
But  the  phenomenon  presented  by  Christ's  miracles 
as  recorded  by  the  evangelists  is  quite  different. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  narratives  which  in  any 
way  suggests  that  the  Lord  attempted  cures  in 
many  instances  and  succeeded  only  in  a  few;  we 
seem  to  be  told  of  a  'standing  miraculous  power 
lodged  in  a  person.'  * 

Hera,  however,  we  must  speak  with  graat  caation.  To  aeaert 
that  the  miracles  of  the  Lonl  wen  wrought  without  effort,  as  It 
were,  and  that  they  ara  to  be  aacribed  to  the  exerclae  of  His 
DivtDe  nature  rather  than  to  the  operation  of  His  human  nature 
enriebad  and  glorlfled  br  His  Indissoluble  nnion  with  the  Father, 
la  perhaps  to  go  beyona  the  erldenoe.  The  power,  the  ivvanis 
which  He  pat  forth  as  He  'went  about  doing  good,'  is  not 
spoken  of  as  always  present  in  the  same  fulness  or  as  bearing  no 
relation  to  the  ftuth  of  those  for  whose  sakes  It  was  exerclt^ed. 
He  said  once  that  power  had  'gone  forth'  from  Htm  (Lk  »«) ; 
He  '  sighed '  as  He  restored  hearing  to  the  deaf  (Mk  7*^) ;  and  a 
mvsterlous  limitation  to  His  power  to  boal  seems  to  be  hinted 
at' in  passages  such  aa  Mt  18*  Mk  6»,  of  which  something  has 
been  said  above.t  The  truth  Is,  that  we  so  little  understand  the 
conditions  of  the  Incarnation  that  we  find  ourselves  at  ikult 
when  we  attempt  to  define  closely  the  laws  (If  we  may  so  speak) 
♦f  Christ's  miraculous  activity.  Considerations  such  as  have 
been  suggested  hardly  touch  the  miracles  which  He  wrought 
upon  nature,  as  dlstlnet  from  those  which  He  wrt>ught  ujion 
nuzn;  and  all  that  can  be  gathered  on  this  subject  with  confi- 
dence from  the  Gospels  resolves  Itself  Into  this,  that  while  there 
was  a  '  standing  miraculous  power '  In  Him,  there  was  also  a 
remarkable  econouiv  In  Its  exercise,  the  reasons  for  which  we 
cannot  fliUy  oomprehend. 

S.  There  is,  indeed,  an  intimate  connexion  be- 

•  Ct.  Moiley,  I.e.  p.  IfiS. 

t  This  train  of  thought  is  carefully  worked  out  in  Mason's 
Conditiont  qf  our  Lord's  Life  on  Kurlh,  pi.,  li.')  If..  lii>.  ir. ;  cf 
Oora,  /MMertoHofU,  pp.  80,  140,  165;  and  Westcott,  Hchrtm, 
p.  W. 


tween  the  several  miracles  of  Christ,  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  miracle  of  all  is  the 
Person  of  Christ  Himself.  Sin  is  the  true  iroyla, 
the  true  violation  of  law  ;  and  this  finds  its  remedy 
in  a  corresponding  miracle  of  grace,  even  the  In- 
carnation. It  is  quite  misleading  to  compare  the 
evidence,  say,  for  the  raising  of  Lazarus  with  that 
for  a  miracle  in  the  life  of  a  mediseval  saint; 
for  the  heart  of  the  Christian  position  is  that  the 
circumstances  were  quite  dissimilar.  Christians 
assert,  at  the  outset,  that  the  Person  of  Christ  is 
supernatural,  or  rather  that  the  perfectly  '  natural ' 
humanity  which  He  took  upon  Him  was  associated 
with  the  unearthly  spiritual  powers  of  the  God- 
head ;  and,  that  being  so,  it  is  natural,  i.e.  con- 
gruous, that  His  advent  and  ministry  should  be 
attended  with  works  '  such  as  none  other  man  did.' 
All  through  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Christ's  miracles 
are  described  as  His  (prya  ;  they  did  not  stand,  as 
it  were,  in  a  class  by  themselves,  but  they  con- 
stituted a  i>art  of  that  Divine  manifestation  which 
dwelt  in  Him.  We  say  that  His  life  being  greater 
and  lai^er  than  that  of  a  mere  man  like  ourselves, 
was  irradiated  by  the  awful  light  of  His  super- 
human origin,  and  that  therefore  (as  might  have 
been  expected)  that  superhuman  origin  betrayed 
itself  by  a  sui>erhuman  energy  of  action,  that, 
after  a  public  life  of  superhuman  works  of  mercy, 
He  suffered,  died,  was  buried,  but  rose  again, 
appeared  on  several  occasions  to  His  followers, 
and  finally  in  their  presence  ascended  into  heaven. 
This  is  not  like  the  allegation  of  a  single  isolated 
miracle.  The  whole  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
miraculous,  and  therefore  we  refuse  to  isolate  any 
one  of  His  works  from  His  life.  '  Isolated  events,' 
it  has  been  profoundly  said,  'are  often  incredi- 
ble,' but  the  crowning  miracle  of  Christianity  is 
the  Incarnation.  If  Christ  were  altogether  an  ex- 
ceptional personage,  there  is  nothing  to  stumble 
at  in  the  miracles  recorded  of  Him,  which  in- 
deed then  are  seen  at  once  in  their  true  char- 
acter as  aii^Xa,  or  t/ma, — His  signs  or  His  works, 
— but  which  refuse  to  rank  themselves  as  eaiitara 
or  prodigies  which  amaze  and  perplex.  They  are 
not  specimens  of  His  power,  but  manifestations  of 
His  Person.* 

4.  Ar  other  consequence  of  importance  follows 
from  these  considerations.  The  miracles,  the  ati/uTa 
of  Jesub  Christ,  are  essential  to  the  Gospel  history. 
And  this  does  not  mean  merely  that  Christianity 
is  a  '  supernatural  religion,'  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  retain  its  consoling  and  strengthening  power  over 
mankind  if  we  reject  the  supernatural  element, 
true  and  deeply  important  as  this  is.  But  it  means 
that  we  cannot  construct  a  consistent  picture  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  from  t^e  Gospels,  if  we  do 
not  take  account  of  His  miraculous  powera,  how- 
ever those  '  miraculous '  powers  are  to  be  explained. 
His  miracles  are  not  like  the  miracles  in  Livy  or 
in  the  history  of  many  of  the  medieval  saints, 
detached  pieces  that  do  not  disturb  the  history, 
which  goes  on  very  well  without  them ;  but  the 
whole  history  is  grounded  in  them  and  presupposes 
them.  Without  making  any  assumption  as  to  the 
date  and  manner  of  comxxwition  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  this  fact  stands  out  We  cannot  con- 
trive any  theory  by  which  we  may  entirely  elimi- 
nate the  miraculous,  and  yet  save  the  historicity, 
in  any  intelligible  sense,  of  those  wonderful  nar- 
ratives. It  is  vain  to  say,  as  some  have  done, 
that  possibly  the  original  nucleus  of  the  Gospels 
contained  no  miraculous  stories.  For  what  is 
the  fact  ?  Kven  if  we  attempt  to  reconstruct 
the  original  document  which  the  Synoptic  evan- 
gelists had  before  them  when  compiling  their 

*  So  Augustine ;  '  Mlruni  non  esse  debet  a  Deo  fkctnm  mir- 
senium  .  .  .  magls  gaudere  quam  rairarl  debemus*  (in  Joan. 
Tract,  xvll.  1). 
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Gospels,  by  the  simple  (though  unscientific)  process 
of  rejecting  everything  as  added  which  is  not  com- 
mon to  all  three,  and  so  arrive  at  the  '  triple 
tradition,'  we  shall  find  that  it  still  teems  with 
miracle.  The  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,  the 
Raising  of  Jairus'  daughter,  the  Stilling  of  the 
Storm,  besides  half  a  dozen  miracles  of  healing, 
are  still  left.*  We  cannot,  in  short,  by  any  arti- 
fice reach  a  primitive  gospel  which  is  not  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  a  miracle  gospel,  and  so  we 
cannot  treat  ofi-hand  the  Gospel  history  in  the 
matter  of  rejecting  miracles  as  we  would  treat  the 
Acta  Sanctorum.  But  if  we  admit  one  miracle, 
there  is  little  intellectual  hindrance  to  admitting 
twenty.  There  Is  no  aid  to  faith  in  the  mere 
reduction  of  the  number  of  miracles.  Matthew 
Arnold  compared  this  modem  tendency  to  saying 
that  while  it  is  extravagant  to  suppose  Cinderella's 
foiry  godmother  to  have  actually  changed  the 
pumpkin  into  a  coach-and-six,  we  may  believe  that 
she  did  change  it  into  a  one-horse  cab.t  The 
illustration  is  flippant,  but  it  is  just.  Tliere  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  attempt  to  minimize 
the  supernatural  in  the  Gospel  history.  It  is  there, 
do  what  we  will.  '  Miracles  play  so  important 
a  part  in  Christ's  scheme,  that  any  theory  which 
would  represent  them  as  due  entirely  to  the 
imagination  of  His  followers  or  of  a  later  age, 
destroys  the  credibility  of  the  documents  not 
partially  but  wholly,  and  leaves  Christ  a  personage 
as  mythical  as  Hercules.'  X  We  have,  indeed,  no 
warrant  for  insisting  that  any  particular  expla- 
nation or  theory  of  the  miraculous  shall  be  ac- 
cepted by  a  believer  in  the  Gospels ;  but  the  fact 
of  the  miraculous,  however  we  define  it,  remains. 
And  a  miracle  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  remains 
a  miracle  still. 

9.  Classifications,  more  or  less  instructive,  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  have  oft«n  been  drawn  up.§ 
We  can  here  only  briefly  Indicate  their  general 
character  in  respect  of  their  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  due  to  power  other  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
forces  of  nature,  as  known  or  as  conceivable  to  us. 
(a)  There  are,  first,  the  miracles  worked  upon  man, 
the  miracles  of  healing.  Some  of  these  present  no 
peculiar  di£9culty  of  credence  to  any  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  hypno- 
tism, or  more  generally  with  the  influence  of  a 
strong  will  over  a  weak  one,  though  it  would  be 
rash  to  assert,  and  (in  view  of  all  the  facts)  is  in 
itself  improbable,  that  this  is  the  whole  secret  in 
any  case.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  cures  of  the 
demoniacs  (Mt  8«  15M  17",  Mk  I"),  of  the  impotent 
man  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  (Jn  5'),  of  the  man 
with  the  withered  hand  (Mt  12'°),  of  the  woman 
with  the  spirit  of  infirmity  (Lk  13"),  of  the  dumb 
man  with  a  devil  (Mt  9»»),  and  of  the  man  '  pos- 
sessed with  a  devil,  blind  and  dumb'  (Mt  12*"). 
We  find  it  increasingly  difiBcult  to  accept  any  such 
explanations  in  the  cases  of  the  healing  of  the 
paralytics  (Mt  8»  V),  of  the  deaf  man  (Mk  7«),  of 
the  blind  (Mt  9"  20»,  Mk  8»,  Jn  9»,  the  last  of 
which  is  specially  remarkable,  and  was  so  regarded 
at  the  time),  of  the  dropsical  man  (Lk  14»),  of  the 
fever  patient  healed  with  a  touch  (Mt  8"),  of  the 
woman  with  the  issue  (Mt  9^),  of  the  lepers  (Mt  8^ 
Lk  17",  the  healing  in  the  former  case  being  brought 
about  by  a  touch,  in  the  latter  case  by  a  mere  word 
of  power),  of  Malchus'  servant  (Lk  22*').  And 
more  wonderful  (to  our  eyes)  than  any  of  these  was 
the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  daughter  of  Jairus 
(Mt  9'^,  though  here  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
statement  that  the  child  was  really  dead  was  not 

*  This  question  has  been  eareltally  examined  by  Bruce,  l.c. 
p.  101. 

t  God  and  the  Bible,  p.  28. 
t  Ecce  Homo,  p.  41. 

$  i>ce  espedsllv  Westcott,  IntroducUim  to  the  Study  </  the 
OotptU,  p.  4S0  ff. 


made  by  Christ  Himself),  the  widow  of  Nain's  son 
(Lk  7"),  and  Lazarus  (Jn  11**),  in  the  last  of  which 
cases,  at  least,  all  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  death  is 
excluded  by  the  attendant  circumstances. 

(6)  We  have,  secondly,  the  eomi'c  miracles,  as 
they  have  been  called — those  which  were  wrought 
upon  nature.  The  Blasting  of  the  Fig-tree  (Mt  211"), 
the  Stilling  of  the  Storm  (Mt  S*"),  and  the  Walking 
on  the  Sea  (Mt  li^),  betray  the  energy  of  One  who 
had  power  not  only  over  man,  but  over  the  unin- 
telligent forces  of  the  universe.  Certainly  these 
cannot  be  explained,  or  explained  away,  by  any 
hypothesis  such  as  that  which  has  been  resorted 
to  in  the  case  of  the  healing  of  demoniacs  or  the 
like.  And  a  controlling  force  of  a  quite  extraordi- 
nary character  seems  to  have  manifested  itself  in 
the  Feeding  of  the  Four  Thousand  (Mt  15**)  and 
of  the  Five  ITiousand  (Mt  14"),  as  well  as  in  that 
first '  sign '  of  all,  the  Transformation  of  water  into 
wine  at  the  marriage  feast  (Jn  2^). 

(c)  Four  cases  have  been  left  out  of  considera- 
tion, inasmuch  as  if  they  stood  alone  they  might  be 
explained  as  coincidences,  the  like  of  which  hap- 
pens in  every  one's  experience.  The  great  draughts 
of  fish  (Lk  51  and  Jn  21<)  and  the  finding  of  the 
stater  in  the  fish's  mouth  (Mt  17^,  although  here  it 
is  noteworthy  that  we  are  not  told  that  the  coin  was 
actually  found),  as  well  as  the  recovery  of  the 
nobleman's  son  at  Capernaum  (Jn  4**),  are  not  in 
themselves  prceter  naturam ;  but  they  receive  their 
significance  from  their  connexion  with  prophetic 
words  of  the  Christ  They  are  (to  take  the  lowest 
view)  trriiuTa  of  His  superhuman  wisdom. 

6.  Thus,  on  a  review  of  all  the  miracles  of  the 
Ministry  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  al- 
though no  doubt  this  or  that  isolated  event  might 
be  plausibly  referred  to  natural  causes,  yet  un- 
doubtedly there  are  some  among  the  number  which 
cannot  be  reasonably  thus  explained ;  and  all, 
taken  together,  if  they  have  been  correctly  re- 
ported to  us,  present  a  phenomenon  for  which  we 
are  driven  to  seek  a  cause  other  than  the  physical 
forces  of  the  universe  can  provide. 

7.  TTie  Evidence. — What  is  the  value  of  the 
evidence  for  these  phenomena?  The  Gospels  re- 
ceived theu-  present  form,  let  us  assume,  between 
the  years  60  and  00  a.d.  That  is  to  say,  we  have 
written  testimony  to  the  facts  set  down  within 
half  a  century  of  their  alleged  occurrence.  Is 
this  testimony  strong  enough  to  outweigh  the  ad- 
mitted improbability,  a  posteriori,  of  such  anom- 
alous and  extraordinary  events  ?  The  question 
about  the  Gospel  miracles  is  often  put  in  this  form, 
but  it  is  not  the  form  in  which  it  will  be  put 
by  any  one  who  appreciates  what  is  the  real 
problem  at  issue.  For  nothing  has  been  said  in 
the  foregoing  summary  of  the  alleged  resurrection 
of  Christ  Himself.  It  was  this  upon  which  the 
controversy  as  to  His  claims  hinged  in  the  early 
days  of  Christianity,  and  it  was  a  true  instinct 
which  led  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  to 
place  it  in  the  foreground.  If  He  really  rose 
from  the  dead,  then  it  is  plain  that  He  cannot 
be  judged  by  the  standards  which  we  rightly 
apply  to  the  alleged  doings  of  men  like  ourselves.* 
The  miracles  of  the  ministry,  with  rare  exceptions, 
were  not  worked  under  circumstances  which  should 
fit  them  to  be  absolutely  convincing  credentials  to 
the  world  of  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus.  They 
were,  speaking  in  general  terms  and  with  reserva- 
tions which  have  been  already  explained  (see  iii.  §  8), 

*  All  through,  however,  we  must  b?«r  In  mind  that  It  la  not 
the  anomaloumete  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  which  Is  the 
significant  matter.  '  It  Is  quite  possible  that  our  Loitl's  resur- 
rection may  be  foand  hereafter  to  be  no  miracle  at  all  In  the 
scientific  sense.  It  foreshadows  and  begins  the  general  resur- 
rection ;  and  when  that  general  resurrection  comes  wo  may  find 
that  it  was.  after  all,  the  natural  issue  of  phvslcal  laws  alwajra 
at  work^  (Temple,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  196). 
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rather  sacramental  signs  of  His  grace  than  proofs 
that  He  had  the  power  to  bestow  it.  But  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  resurrection  on  the  first  Easter 
Day.  This  was  a  credential  to  which  the  Church 
continually  appealed  (Ro  1*  4",  1  P  l*"),  although 
it,  too,  wrj  a  ffiifuidi'  of  spiritual  truth.  And  the 
evidence  for  this  is  not  couBned  to  the  Gospels.  It 
is  presupposed  in  all  the  apostolic  Epistles,  as  it  is 
the  burden  of  the  apostolic  sermons  recorded  in 
the  Acts  (of.  Ac  2"  3«  10"  IS**  17»^  26«)  ;  and  not 
only  is  this  the  case,  but  the  whole  history  shows 
that  belief  in  tho  resurrection  was  the  one  source 
of  the  continued  faith  of  believers  after  their  hopes 
had  been  shattered  by  the  crucifixion,  and  was,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  foundation  on  which  the 
edifice  of  the  Christian  Church  was  raised.  Ex- 
amine the  evidence  of  the  four  'undisputed' 
Epistles  of  St.  PauL  These  were  all  written 
before  the  year  68,  i.e.  about  a  q\iarter  of  a  cen- 
tury after  the  crucifixion.  St.  Paul  bears  direct 
testimony  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  as  be- 
lieved in  by  all  Christians  of  the  day.  'To  this 
end  Christ  died  and  lived  again,  that  he  might  be 
Lord  of  both  the  dead  and  the  living '  (Ro  14*) ; 
•I  delivered  unto  you  .  .  .  that  which  also  I 
received  .  .  .  how  that  he  hath  been  raised  on 
the  third  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  and 
that  be  appeared  to  Cephas ;  then  to  the  Twelve ; 
then  be  appeared  to  above  five  hundred  brethren 
at  once,  of  whom  the  greater  part  remain  until 
now  .  .  .  ;  then  he  appeared  to  James ;  then  to  all 
the  apostles'  (1  Co  15^),  For  circumstantiality, 
it  would  be  difBcult  to  surpass  this  last  statement 
(cf.  also  Ro  1*  8",  2  Co  5",  1  Th  4").  Again,  St. 
Paul  is  so  confident  of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  that  he  uses  it  as  a  proof  that  we  too  shall 
live  after  death  :  '  if  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  neither  hath  Christ  been  raised '  (1  Co  IS^') ; 
he  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  add  anything 
to  this  redttctio  ad  absurdum.  And,  finally,  the 
fact  is  so  familiar  that  it  is  repeatedly  api>ealed  to 
in  its  symbolic  and  spiritual  significance :  '  that 
like  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  through 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  we  also  might  walk  in 
newness  of  life '  (Ro  6* ;  cf.  Ph  3>o,  Col  3i). 

8.  This  was  the  confident  belief  of  St.  Paul 
and  of  his  correspondents  years  before  the  Gospels 
assumed  their  present  forms,  and  (although  we 
cannot  here  enter  fully  into  the  question)  all 
attempted  'naturalistic'  explanations  of  that 
belief  are  entirely  inadequate.  This  is  good 
evidence ;  it  is  quite  different  in  degree  from 
the  evidence  which  might  be  brought  for  any 
of  the  Lord's  miracles  of  healing,  taken  singly ; 
indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  had 
not  the  evidence  been  entirely  satisfactory  to 
those  who  had  the  best  means  of  judging,  the 
Christian  Church  would  not  have  lived  for  a  year 
after  the  crucifixion.  Thus  it  is  the  Church  itself 
that  is  the  abiding  witness  to  the  resurrection ; 
otherwise  we  should  have  to  believe  a  more  'in- 
credible' thing  than  any  'miracle,'  viz.  that  the 
greatest  and  most  blessed  institution  in  this  world 
is  based  on  the  delusions  of  a  few  credulous  and 
superstitious  fanatics.  The  question  to  be  answered 
is,  not.  Is  the  evidence  of  the  Gospels  for  the  miracles 
of  the  ministry  sufficient  by  itself  to  inspire  belief — 
not,  Is  the  documentary  evidence  for  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  provided  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
sufficient  by  itself  to  command  our  acceptance  of  it 
—  but.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  Church  on  the  basis  of  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  supposing  that  belief 
to  have  had  no  foundation  in  fact  ?  And  to  that 
question  there  is  no  satisfactory  answer.  We 
are  driven  back  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  belief 
grew  out  of  the  fact,  and  with  that  hypothesis  I 
all  the  existing  evidence  is  in  entire  agreement.  | 


Leslie  in  his  once  famous  tract,  A  Short  Method 
with  the  Deists,  may  have  laid  too  much  stress  on 
the  evidence  viewed  in  a  purely  juristic  aspect, 
but  there  is  real  force  in  his  argument  that  the 
four  tests  which  may  be  applied  to  the  testimony 
to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  are  tests 
which  would  satisfy  a  reasonable  court  of  inquiry. 
The  alleged  fact  was  (1)  one  which  could  be  judged 
of  by  men's  senses ;  (2)  it  was  public ;  (3)  It  was 
verified  by  a  monument  set  up  in  observance  of  it, 
i.e.  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  (4)  this  was  set  up 
immediately  after  the  event. 

9.  We  may  now  turn  back  to  the  miracles  oi 
the  GospeL  They  fall  into  line  at  once,  if  the 
miracle  of  the  resurrection  is  a  fact ;  they  become 
CTiiuid  and  Ifiya  (as  they  are  represented  by  St, 
John  to  be)  of  the  Christ.  The  evidence  for  it  is, 
prima  fade,  evidence  for  t?iem.  True  it  is  that 
St.  Paul  does  not  mention  them  at  all  in  his 
letters,  but  it  did  not  come  within  his  purpose  to 
do  so.  It  was  the  permanent  results,  not  the 
temporary  incidents,  as  it  were,  of  the  Divine  life 
on  earth  with  which  he  and  his  correspondents 
were  concerned.  And  yet  it  is  worth  observing 
that,  so  far  is  St.  Paul  from  thinking  that  miracles 
are  foreign  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  that  he 
claims  the  power  of  working  them  himself,  and 
that  in  letters  addressed  both  to  strangers  who 
did  not  know  him  and  to  friends  who  did.  Christ 
wrought  by  him,  he  says,  'in  the  power  of  signs 
and  wonders'  (Ro  15")  ;  'truly,'  he  writes  to  the 
Corinthians,  '  the  signs  of  an  apostle  were  wrought 
among  you  in  all  patience,  by  signs  and  wonders 
and  mighty  works '  (2  Co  12i»)  ;  among  the  Divine 
gifts  of  the  Church  are  'miracles  (Svyd/teu),  gifts 
of  healings,  divers  kinds  of  tongues'  (1  Co  12'*)  ; 
and  he  asks  the  Galatlans,  'he  therefore  that 
worketh  miracles  (Sviniiuis)  among  you,  doeth  he  il 
by  the  works  of  the  law  ? '  (Gal  3').  If  it  had  not 
been  a  matter  of  acknowledged  fact  that  some 
such  Divine  powers  had  attended  his  apostolic 
ministry,  it  would  have  been  truly  extraordinary 
that  he  should  have  claimed  them.  And,  further, 
it  is  plain  that  he  would  never  have  claimed 
powers  for  himself  of  which  he  believed  his  Master 
to  have  been  destitute,  so  that  his  omission  of  any 
mention  of  the  Lord's  miracles  of  healing  cannot 
have  any  significance  as  regards  St  Paul's  belief 
in  the  supernatural  character  of  Christianity. 

10.  To  this  mass  of  evidence,  a  priori  and 
a  posteriori,  in  favour  of  the  miracles  of  the  NT, 
the  answer  that  is  usually  returned  in  our  time  is 
not  that  of  Spinoza  (though  his  presuppositions 
are  more  widely  accepted  than  is  always  recog- 
nized), nor  of  Hume,  but  of  Matthew  Arnold,  who, 
while  declining  metaphysical  disquisitions  as  to 
their  possibility  or  credibility,  attempted  to  settle 
the  controversy  by  declaring  that  at  any  rate 
'miracles  do  not  happen,^*  and  that  the  vast 
number  of  admittedly  fabulous  miracles  recorded 
in  eoclosiastical  literature  dispenses  us  from  formal 
inquiry  into  the  excellence  of  the  evidence  for 
those  of  one  particular  period.  It  Is  plain  that 
the  mere  dictum,  '  miracles  do  not  happen,'  has  no 
application  whatever  in  logic,  unless  the  pro- 
pounder  of  it  is  prepared  to  accept  the  principles 
either  of  Spinoza  or  of  Hume ;  and  these  we  have 
already  examined.  The  force  of  the  statement 
resides  in  this,  that  the  modem  world  is  very 
chary  in  receiving  the  report  of  any  alleged 
miracle,  because  we  know  of  so  many  cases  in 
which  like  reports  have  proved  untrue.  But  that 
'  miracles  do  not  happen '  within  a  certain  area  of 
exi>erience,  does  not  prove  that  they  have  never 
happened  outside  that  area.  The  rule  '  all  or 
none '  is  a  very  unsafe  rule  for  common  life.  Every 
case  that  arises  ought  to  be  judged  on  its  own 

•  God  and  the  Bibl»,  p.  282. 
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merits.  And  the  first  question  to  be  asked  about 
the  evidence  for  the  NT  miracles  is,  Were  Uie 
witnesses  predisposed  to  believe  such  things  of 
Jesus  Christ?  In  particular,  was  there  any  pre- 
conception in  favour  of  His  resurrection  ?  Were  it 
so,  there  might  be  considerable  room  for  hesita^ 
tion  in  accepting  report  of  it,  and  the  rapid  dis- 
semination of  belief  in  it  might  be  set  down  to  a 
widespread  credulity.  Now  (a)  it  is  true  tliat 
belief  in  the  supernatural  was  quite  common  in 
the  first  centuiy  of  our  era,  nor  could  men  and 
women  then  have  had  the  same  intellectual  diffi- 
culty in  trusting  tiie  evidence  for  an  alleged 
miracle  that  we,  with  our  larger  luiowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  now  experience.  In  particular,  the 
lower  classes  of  Roman  society,  though  not  ready 
to  accept  miraculous  stories  which  interfered  with 
their  traditional  beliefs,  were  steeped  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  magic  and  superstition.  But  it  was  not 
80  with  the  higher  classes.  The  first  century 
could  not  be  called  an  'age  of  faith.'  Stoics  and 
Epicureans  alike  were  disinclined  to  believe  in 
any  irruption  of  the  spiritual  into  the  established 
physical  order.  (6)  And  when  we  turn  from 
Gentile  to  Jew,  when  we  consider  the  national 
prejudices  alike  of  the  first  preachers  as  of  the 
first  hearers  of  the  gospel,  we  see  that  nothing 
could  have  been  more  opposed  to  preconceived 
ideas  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  with 
the  resurrection  as  its  appropriate  and  (so  to 
speak)  inevitable  sequel  (Mt  27«'-,  Lk  24*»,  Jn  6" 
gi8  jQsa  etc.).  This  once  recognized,  there  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  no  diliiculty  in  believing 
that  the  'works'  of  One  like  Christ  should  be 
superhuman,  but  this  was  not  recognized  at  the 
first  even  by  the  faithful  apostles.  Prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  Incarnation,  of  the  Resurrection,  of 
the  Ascension,  there  was  none.  The  evidence  can- 
not be  set  aside  on  the  score  that  it  grew  up  in 
the  course  of  years  as  the  outcome  of  presupposi- 
tions as  to  what  the  Messiah  should  be  and  do. 

11.  This  was  the  theory  of  Strauss ;  but  it  is  not 
tenable,  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  the 
interval  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  Christ  and  the  composition  of  the  records  which 
described  Him  as  a  superhuman  personage  is  not 
long  enough  to  account  for  such  legendary  develop- 
ments. The  evidence  is  not  like  that  for  the 
miracles  attributed  to  St.  Anthony  or  to  Ignatius 
Loyola,  which  are  found  only  in  the  later  and  not 
in  the  earlier  biographies.  It  is  as  nearly  contem- 
porary as  we  could  expect.  It  does  not  grow  as 
we  advance  from  decade  to  decade  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.  The  belief  in  a  superhuman 
Christ  is  as  deep-rooted  in  the  letters  of  St.  Paul 
written  before  the  year  58  as  it  is  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John  written  at  least  thirty  years 
later,  although  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  same 
way.  The  evidence  is  as  good  in  degree  and  in 
kind  as  we  could  expect  it  to  be,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  special  miracle  by  which  scientific 
testings,  not  in  the  least  necessary  for  the  faith  of 
the  first  century,  should  have  been  provided  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  for  certitude  of  the  nineteenth. 
It  is  fully  detailed,  delivered  in  transparent  good 
faith,  and  under  circumstances  which  wotild  forbid 
a  careless  assent.* 

V.  Other  Bible  Miracles. — 1.  TheActsofihe 
Apostles. — The  miracles  ascribed  to  the  apostles 
ill  Acts  stand  on  a  somewhat  difEerent  platform. 
Standing  alone,  the  evidence  for  them  would 
hardly  be  sufficient  to  compel  their  reception. 
But  they  must  be  considered  in  their  relation  to 
the  advent  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  super- 
human powers  of  the  Founder  of  the  Cliristian 
Church.  The  commission  to  the  apostles  (Mt  10») 
included  the  direction :  '  Heal  the  sick,  raise  the 

*  This  is  all  warked  oat  by  Paley,  Evidence,  pt.  L  ch.  2. 


dead,  cleanse  the  lepers,  cast  out  devils.'  This 
does  not  suggest,  it  will  be  observed,  that  what 
we  have  called  cosmic  miracles  came  within  the 
I>oweis  with  which  they  were  entrusted  by  the 
Lord,  and  we  find  no  trace  of  such  miracles 
in  Acts.  In  the  appendix  to  St.  Mark  (Mk  16") 
the  remarkable  promise  is  recoi-ded :  '  These  signs 
shall  follow  them  that  believe :  In  my  name  shall 
they  cast  out  devils ;  they  shall  speak  with  new 
tongues ;  they  shall  take  up  serpents ;  and  if  they 
drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them; 
they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick  and  they  shall 
recover.'  With  the  exception  of  immunity  from 
poison,  instances  are  given  in  Ac  of  all  these 
powers  being  enjoyed,  not  only  by  the  original 
eleven  and  by  St.  Paul,  but  by  many  other  dis- 
ciples. Thus  the  gift  of  tongues  found  its  fulfil- 
ment at  Pentecost,  and  is  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  in 
his  Epistles.  Prophecy,  which  was  akin  to  this,  is 
frequently  spoken  of  as  a  '  sign '  of  an  apostle. 
Agabus  not  only  predicted  a  famine  (Ac  ll'-"),  but 
also  warned  St.  Paul  of  what  would  happen  to  him 
at  Jerusalem  (Ac21i'').  Twelve  unnamed  Ephesian 
disciples  on  whom  St.  Paul  laid  his  hands  were 
endued  with  this  gift  (Ac  19*),  as  were  also  the  four 
daughters  of  Philip  the  Evangelist  (Ac  21').  And 
that  'wondera  and  signs'  were  wrought  by  the 
apostles  is  repeatedly  asserted  (Ac  2**  68  8"), 
and  it  is  in  entire  harmony  with  St.  Paul's  own 
claims  (see  iv.  §  9).  Among  these  were  the  ex- 
pulsion of  demons  (Ac  6"  16'*),  the  healing  of 
the  lame  (Ac  .3'  14^),  of  a  paralytic  (Ac  9»«),  and  of 
the  sick  (Ac  5'*  28»  19'^,  the  cures  in  the  last  case 
being  described  as  duoifuit  oi  rit  rvxoiirat,  which 
operated  through  the  medium  of  St.  Paul's  cloth- 
ing). Two  cases  of  raising  the  dead  are  fecorded 
(Dorcas,  Ac  9",  and  Eutychus,  Ac  20").  Visions 
and  voices  from  heaven  are  spoken  of  (Ac  9*-."' 
103.  u  i2»),  and  the  intervention  of  angels  is  men- 
tioned (Ac  5"  8^).  Two  visitations  of  judgment, 
upon  Elymas  (Ac  13>i)  and  upon  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  (Ac  Sfi-^"),  are  brought  about  by  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter  respectively.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  the  healing  virtue  ascribed  to  St.  Peter's 
shadow  (Ac  5"),  or  the  deliverance  of  St.  Paul 
from  the  viper  (Ac  28«)  ;  for  in  the  former  case 
nothing  is  said  as  to  the  success  of  the  attempted 
remedy,  and  in  the  latter  case  no  miracle  is 
necessarily  involved  (but  cf.  Mk  IB^*).  But,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  impossible  to  evade  the  consequence 
that  the  ministry  of  the  apostles,  according  to  the 
only  records  which  we  tiave  got,  was  sustained  by 
powera  which  are  beyond  the  power  t>f  man  or  of 
nature  as  known  to  us.  They  fall  into  their  place 
immediately  if  Christ  was  what  He  claimed  to 
be,  and  the  Church  which  He  founded  the  minister 
of  His  grace;  but  on  any  other  hypothesis  they 
cannot  be  explained. 

2.  The  Miracles  of  the  OT.—  Similar  observations 
may  be  made  about  the  miracles  of  the  OT.  It  is 
evident  that  we  cannot  speak  with  the  same  con- 
fidence about  these  that  we  can  feel  when  describ- 
ing the  miracles  of  Him  who  showed  in  His  own 
person  His  superiority  to  death,  of  Him  who  is  the 
Prince  of  Life.  For  they  are  narrated  in  ancient 
books,  the  origin  of  which  in  many  uistances  is 
wrapped  in  obscurity.  We  cannot  claim  to  have 
contemporary  evidence  for  the  miracles  of  the  OT 
as  we  have  for  those  of  the  NT.  And  so  to  one 
approaching  the  OT  literature  without  any  appre- 
ciation of  its  fulfilment  in  the  Christ,  some  of  the 
miracles  therein  recorded,  while  always  possible 
to  a  believer  in  God,  may  perhaps  seem  to  be 
guaranteed  by  no  sufficient  testimony  to  compe' 
belief  in  occurrences  so  improbable  in  themselves. 
But  for  us  'Vctu.s  Testamentum  in  Novo  patet.' 
The  obscurities  of  the  older  revelation  find  their 
explanation  in  the  fuller  light  of  the  later,  /iid 
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If  it  be  a  fact  that  the  law  was  a  TatSaYttfY^'  <'> 

JipurT6p,  and  that  Israel  was  chosen  by  the  Almighty 
as  His  instrument  for  the  teaching  of  the  world, 
then  it  ceases  to  be  a  priori  improbable  that,  at 
exceptional  crises  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews, 
special  manifestations  of  Divine  power  might  be 
vouchsafed,  which  should  enable  men  to  say  with 
boldness,  '  This  is  the  finger  of  God.'  And,  again, 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  use  of  the  OT  by 
Christ  and  His  apostles  sufficiently  proves  to 
Christians  that  the  literature  therein  contained 
was  a  untrue  literature,  and  was  produced  under 
quite  unique  conditions  of  inspiration.  Thus  the 
records  must,  at  the  least,  be  treated  with  respect 
greater  than  that  which  we  bestow  upon  booira 
like  the  AUa  Sanctorum,  and  we  are  entitled  to 
place  fuller  reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  the  writers 
than  would  be  justifiable  in  a  history  which  came 
to  us  without  any  such  lofty  guarantee  and  claim. 
It  is  in  such  a  spirit  that  we  approach  their 
accounts  of  miracles. 

The  OT  miracles  are  chiefly  grouped  round 
xwo  epochs — the  pe]iv«m.ncn  |rpm  Egypt,  and  the 
of  Jiiiiah  and.  j>jisBgr"Tl  is  true  that 
aesonbea  ingTei 


these  periods  are  aescnoea  in  greater  detail  than 
any  other  periods  in  the  history,  but  nevertheless 
it  can  hardly  be  without  significance  that  it  is  at 
these  two  great  crises  in  the  fortunes  of  Israel 
that  the  tokens  of  God's  providence  were  most 
apparent  to  pious  observers.  Of  the  former  cycle 
it  should  be  observed  that  very  few  of  the  so- 
called  miracles  are  difficult  of  credence,  inasmuch 
as  the  majority  of  them  are  not  (seemingly)  in 
themselves  out  of  the  order  of  nature.  The  Ten 
Plagues  (Ex  8-12),  the  Parting  of  the  Red  Sea 
(Ex  14a-8l),  and  of  the  Jordan  (Jos  3",  cf.  2  K  2'- "), 
the  Water  from  the  Rock  at  Rephidim  (Ex  17'), 
and  at  Kadesh  (Nu  20'),  the  Curing  of  the  Waters 
of  Marah  (Ex  IS^*,  cf.  2  K  22i),  the  Budding  of 
Aaron's  rod  (Nu  17>),  the  deaths  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu  (Lv  101),  as  of  Korah  and  his  company  (Nu 
16*1),  not  involve  any  apparent  breach  in  the 
continuity  of  the  physics^  order.  We  can  readily 
conceive  how  similar  occurrences  might  be  brought 
about  through  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  forces 
of  nature.  None  of  these  events,  considered  singly, 
would  seem  a  prodigy  to  an  impartial  observer. 
It  is  the  concurrence  of  so  many  circumstances  of 
the  kind  which  forbids  us  to  deny  their  signal 
character,  and  conveys  to  us  the  conviction  that 
here  was  the  finger  of  God.  And  it  is  even  more 
important  to  observe  that  these  remarkable  events 
were  associated  in  many  cases  with  a  word  of 
power  from  God's  m  inisters.  The  predictive  element, 
which  we  have  spoken  of  above  (see  1.  §  14)  as  char- 
acteristic of  so  many  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  is  here 
conspicuous.  The  plagues  are  foretold ;  so  was 
the  dreadful  death  of  the  rebels  in  Korah's 
rebellion ;  and  the  division  of  the  waters  of  the 
Red  Sea  is  described  as  having  been  connected 
with  prayer  and  invocation  on  the  part  of  Moses. 
Here  we  come  upon  the  most  prominent  aspect  of 
miracle  in  the  OT,  viz.  the  element  of  prophecy, 
which  includes  prediction.  However  this  feature 
may  have  l>een  exaggerated  in  Christian  apolo- 
getics in  the  past,  and  however  we  may  try  to 
reduce  it  to  lower  dimensions,  it  is  impossible  to 
eliminate  it  from  the  Hebrew  literature.  The 
function  of  a  prophet  was  not  confined  to  predic- 
tion, but  this  was  certainly  within  his  powers,  as 
indicated  from  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
And  true  prediction  is  essentially  miraculous  ;  it 
is  beyond  human  powers,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  a 
special  revelation  of  God  to  man  over  and  above 
that  which  is  continually  oflered  in  His  provi- 
dence (see  PnopnEOY).  Prophecy  being  admitted 
as  possible,  and  the  actual  prophecies  of  the  OT 
seers  being  certified,  the  '  wonders  and  signs '  with 


which  their  ministry  was  accredited  are  deprived 
of  much  of  that  antecedent  improbability  which 
(as  we  have  admitted)  attaches  itself  to  miraculous 
stories  in  general. 

The  miracles  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  may  be 
viewed  in  this  light  They  are,  as  it  were,  their 
credentials.  Other  prophets,  both  of  OT  and  of  NT, 
worked  no  signs  indeed  (Jn  10"),  and  this  shows 
that  it  was  not  the  habit  of  the  Hebrews  to  surround 
the  figure  of  every  prophetical  personage  with  a 
halo  of  miraculous  glory.  But  Elijah  and  Elisha 
lived  in  an  age  of  spiritual  upheaval :  great  wicked- 
ness and  deep  piety  came  into  conflict.  '  Let  it  be 
known  this  day  that  thou  art  God  in  Israel  '(IK 
18**)  was  the  perpetual  burden  of  Elijah's  prayers. 
And  perhaps  nothing  short  of  a  miraculous  sign 
would  have  satisfied  the  Israel  of  his  day  that  the 
Lord  was  God.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  freely 
conceded  that  the  accounts  of  these  two  great  pro- 
phets, Elijah  and  Elisha,  stand  somewhat  apart 
from  the  general  history  of  Israel.  The  miracles 
of  Elisha  are  never  alluded  to  in  the  OT  after  the 
story  of  their  occurrence,  and  they  are  only  once 
mentioned  in  the  Apocr.  (Sir  48'^).  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  miracles  ascribed  to  these  prophets  are 
essential  to  the  history,  nor  can  it  be  maintained  tliat 
all  of  their  miracles  are  on  the  lofty  moral  level 
which  we  have  found  to  be  conspicuously  the  case 
with  the  miracles  of  Christ.  It  is  an  hypothesis  with 
a  good  deal  of  prima  facie  evidence  in  its  favour 
that  the  miracle-stories  of  1  K  17.  18,  2  K  1-6  are 
rather  of  the  nature  of  Jewish  Haggadoth  than  of 
sober  history.*  With  even  greater  probability  may 
this  be  said  of  the  stories  of  Daniel  and  the  den  of 
lions,  and  the  Three  Children  in  the  furnace  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar (Dn  31W-  6'8f  ) .  In  the  rest  of  the  OT 
the  miraculous  element  (if  we  exclude  prophecy)  is 
remarkably  small.  The  song  of  the  Bk.  of  Jashar, 
which  speaks  of  the  sun  standing  still  at  Gibeon 
(Jos  10'^),  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  scientific  state- 
ment of  fact ;  it  is  poetry,  not  prose.  The  somewhat 
similar  story  of  the  shadow  moving  backward  on 
the  sundial  of  Ahaz  (2  K  20")  is  related  in  prose 
and  interwoven  with  the  history  of  Hezekiah,  and 
cannot  be  dismissed  so  easily.  Bat  in  the  absence 
of  fuller  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  it  would 
be  impossible  to  be  sure  that  in  this  there  was  any- 
thing •supernatural,'  beyond  the  foreknowledge 
which  Isaiah  seems  to  have  had  that  this  'sign' 
would  take  place.  The  story  of  Balaam's  ass 
speaking  has  been  referred  to  its  parallels,  s.v. 
BAL.VAM ;  t  and  the  episode  of  Jonah  and  the 
whale  seems  to  be  of  a  similar  class.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  has  been  urged,  indeed,  that  our  Lord's 
application  of  the  story  (Mt  12")  forecloses  all 
inquiry  into  its  literal  truth.  But  this  is  not  the 
judgment  of  the  most  careful  and  devout  scholars 
of  our  own  time.t 

On  the  whole,  then,  while  we  maintain  that 
the  history  of  the  Jews  cannot  be  truly  interpreted 
unless  the  special  intervention  of  Providence  in 
many  a  crisis  of  their  national  life  be  discerned, 
and  while  we  distinctly  recognize  the  miraculous 
nature  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  OT,  and 
are  not  slow  to  accept  the  allegation  that  miracles  \ 
may  have  accompanied  their  progress,  we  cannot 
think  that  the  evidence  for  several  recorded  mir- 
acles, such  as  Elisha  making  the  axe-head  to  swim 
(2  K  C^),  the  speaking  of  Balaam's  ass  (Nu  22'^"), 
and  the  staying  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  Gibeon 
(Jos  10''^),  is  at  all  sufficient  to  compel  implicit 
credence  in  their  literal  truth. 

vi.  Christian  Mihacles  after  the  apostolic 
Age. — i.  The  last  section  of  this  article  must  be 

*  Pec  nbove,  vol.  I.  p.  696*,  art.  Elisha. 
t       vol.  i.  p.  2»1». 

t  Sf6  Sanday,  Impiratlon,  p.  414  f.,  and  Gora,  Bampton 
Leeturet,  p.  19S  f.,  aud  cf.  art.  Josau,  above,  vol.  11.  p.  T&l. 
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far  too  brief  for  its  subject,  but  something  ought 
to  be  said  of  miracles  recottled  elsewhere  than  in 
the  OT  and  NT,  if  our  discussion  of  miracles  in 
general  is  to  be  in  any  way  complete.  We  have 
seen  that  the  infant  Church  is  described  in  Ac  as 
having  been  favoured  with  miracles  as  well  as  with 
other  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  When  did  tliese  miracles 
cease  in  Ctiristian  history  ?  Many  different  opinions 
have  been  held,  one  branch  at  least  of  the  Church 
believing  that  there  has  been  no  cessation  and  that 
miraculous  powers  are  stiU  in  her  possession,  it 
being  often  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
died  with  the  apostolic  company.  The  chief  reason 
alleged  for  this  latter  opinion  is  apparently  based 
on  the  assumption  that  miracles  are  given  only  for 
evidential  purposes,  that  their  sole  function  is  to 
certify  the  Divine  character  of  revelation,  and  that 
when  this  has  been  sufHciently  established  their 
work  is  done,  and  that  they  may  not  be  expected 
to  continue.  And,  curiously  enough  but  most  un- 
reasonably, it  has  been  assumed  that  the  apostles 
could  not  have  worked  any  miracle  save  those 
recorded  in  Scripture,  or  at  least  that  no  record  of 
such  could  be  trustworthy.  Between  these  extreme 
views  are  to  be  ranked  the  great  body  of  old  English 
divines,  e.g.  Dodwell  and  Tillotson,  who  held  that 
miracles  were  occasional  in  the  Christian  Church 
until  the  time  of  Constantine,  when,  Christianity 
being  established  by  the  civil  power,  it  no  longer 
needed  such  supernatural  assistance.  Thus  Fuller 
explains  that  'miracles  are  the  swaddling  clothes 
of  the  infant  Churches ' ;  and  yet  another  view  has 
commended  itself  to  many,  viz.  that  the  power  of 
working  miracles  extended  to  but  not  beyond  the 
disciples  upon  whom  the  apostles  conferred  it  by 
imposition  of  their  hands.* 

2.  According  to  Acts,  the  Divine  powers  promised 
by  Christ  to  His  Church  were  at  least  occasionally 
exercised,  not  only  by  the  apostolic  company  but 
by  other  persons  as  well.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising, therefore,  if  we  found  in  the  literature  of 
the  early  2nd  cent,  many  references  to  miracles 
like  those  in  Acts.  And  yet  such  references  are 
few  and  scanty.  Our  records  of  the  period  are 
fragmentary,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  tell  so  little  on  the  subject.  With  a  few  not^ 
able  exceptions,  of  which  something  is  said  further 
on,  there  is  no  trace  up  to  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent, 
of  any  miraculous  gift  still  existing  in  the  primitive 
Church  save  those  prophecy  and  healing,  including 
exorcism,  both  of  which  are  frequently  mentioned. 

(a)  In  Hermas  (^Mand.  xi.^  and  in  the  DidacM 
the  abuse  of  the  grace  of  prophecy  is  spoken  of,  and 
a  little  later  Justin  ^Dial.  §  82)  has  the  statement 
xopA  74p  ^fuy  xeU  itixi"-  irpoipriTiKi,  x"^"!"'''^^ 
ivTi*.  We  observe  here  that  the  earliest  notices  of 
the  power  of  prophecy  imply  also  the  presence  of 
its  counterfeit,  and  indeed  prophecy  is,  of  all  the 
Divine  '  gifts,'  that  which  would  most  easily  lend 
itself  to  imposture.  And  Justin's  statement  seems 
to  imply  bis  surprise  that  prophecy  should  have 
continued  so  long,  for  he  says  '  even  up  to  the  pre- 
sent,'' from  which  we  might  gather  that  instances 
of  genuine  prophecy  in  his  day  and  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood were  not  very  numerous. 

(e>)  The  gift  of  heeding  is  also  noted  by  Justin 
{Dial.  §  39'),  though  he  does  not  give  any  instances 
within  his  own  observation.  Origan  goes  further 
(contra  Celsum,  iii.  24),  and  says  that  be  has  seen 
many  persons  rescued  from  delirium.  But  the  com- 
monest exemplification  of  this  gift  was  displayed 
in  the  expulsion  of  demons ;  exorcism  is  regarded 
quite  as  a  thing  of  course  by  the  2nd  cent.  Fathers. 
Justin  {Apol.  ii.  §  6,  Dial.  §§  30,  76)  and  Ter- 
tullian  {Apol.  23,  37,  43,  de  Idolol.  11,  etc.)  speak 
in  extravagant  terms  as  to  the  certainty  with 
which  demons  could  be  expelled  by  the  prayers  of 
•  See  Kayo'a  TtrttMian,  p.  49. 


the  faithful.  They  allege  these  powers  to  be  the 
common  property  of  all  Christian  people,  and  to  be 
susceptible  of  exercise  at  any  moment  and  on  any 
occasion.  This  is  going  far  beyond  the  language 
of  the  Grospels  and  Acts,  but  it  is  here  sulficient  to 
observe  tlmt  phenomena  of  this  sort  are  often 
explicable  without  any  recourse  to  supematutal 
agency  (see  above,  iv.  §  8). 

8.  Next,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  early 
Fathers,  although  seeing  the  miraculous  in  the 
incidents  of  their  daily  life,  place  the  miracles  of 
the  apostolic  age  on  a  pinnacle  quite  above  tha 
miracles  of  their  own  time.  When  we  go  to  the 
4th  cent.,  we  find  Chrysostom  saying  that '  all  the 
men  of  his  time  together '  could  not  do  as  much  as 
St.  Paul's  handkerchief  {de  Saeerdot.  iv.  6),  and  he 
implies  that  in  his  day  there  were  no  raisings  from 
the  dead  (cf .  Horn,  in  1  Cor.  vi.  2).  But,  much  earlier 
than  this,  Tertullian,  after  saying  that  the  apostles 
had  spiritual  powers  peculiar  to  themselves,  adds 
'  nam  et  mortuos  suscitaverunt  quod  Deus  solus ; 
et  debiles  redintegraverunt,  quod  nemo  nisi  Chiis- 
tus'  {de  Pud.  c.  21) — language  which  would  be 
strange  if  such  occurrences  were  even  occasional 
in  his  day.  And  of  the  miracles  of  the  apostolic 
age,  Origen  only  says  that  traces  {(x^v)  remain  in 
his  time  {contra  Celsum,  i.  2).  We  find  then  (i.) 
that  by  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent,  there  is  a  growing 
suspicion  that  miracles  are  dying  out,  (ii.)  that 
such  miracles  as  are  recorded  are  generally  re- 
garded as  different  in  kind  from  those  of  the 
apostolic  age,  and  (iii.)  that  in  the  earliest  age 
of  post-apostolic  Christianity  the  'miracles'  are 
almost,  without  exception,  of  prophecy,  healing, 
and  exorcism. 

4.  The  exceptional  cases  remain  to  be  mentioned, 
(a)  Eusebius  records  {HE  iii.  39)  that  Papias  re- 
lated that  in  his  time  a  man  rose  from  the  dead,  as 
he  had  heard  from  the  daughters  of  Philip  the 
Evangelist,  and  that  Justus  Barsabbas  was  once 
delivered  from  the  effects  of  drinking  poison.  The 
former  of  these  occurrences  may  relate  to  some 
such  occurrence  as  the  raising  of  Dorcas  (Ac  9»'), 
which  the  daughters  of  Philip  may  have  witnessed, 
and  the  latter  is  not  related  in  sufficient  detail  to 
enable  us  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  it  (cf.  Mk 
16>").  But  it  is  significant  that  Papias'  account 
seems  to  have  been  silent  as  to  miracles  which 
came  within  his  own  observation.  The  occur- 
rences he  mentioned  were  in  the  apostolic  age,  and 
he  does  not  profess  to  speak  as  an  eye-witness. 

(6)  The  often  quoted  statement  of  Irenseus  is 
more  difficult  to  explain  or  to  explain  away.  He 
speaks  of  prophecy,  healing,  and  exorcism  as  im- 
possible in  heretical  circles,  but  as  common  in  the 
Church,  and  he  adds,  '  Yea,  even  the  dead  xeere 
raised  and  abode  with  us  ntanp  years '  {YYip$Ti<rap 
Kal  Tapiiuirav  ai)y  riiuy  iKavoU  Ireirt,  ado.  Hasr.  II. 
xxxii.).  All  that  can  be  said  al>out  this  is  that 
no  specific  instance  is  produced  ;  the  language  is 
rhetorical,  and  the  statement  occurs  in  the  middle 
of  a  polemic  against  heretics.  Nor  are  we  furnished 
with  details.  Further,  when  Irenaeus  passes  from 
the  mention  of  tlie  more  common  miracula  to  speak 
of  raising  the  dead,  the  tense  is  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly changed.  Healing,  exorcism,  and  pro- 
phecy, these  are  matters  of  present  experience  for 
him  ;  but  he  speaks  of  resurrections  from  the  dead 
in  the  past  tense.  Even  the  words  quoted  hardly 
mean  more  than  that  such  events  happened  withiii 
living  memory.  Now  Irenaeus  was  a  disciple  of 
Polycarp,  who  was  himself  a  disciple  of  St  John, 
so  that  if  we  view  his  statement  thus  it  will  not 
appear  so  extraordinary.  The  inference,  in  shor^ 
from  the  whole  passage  is  that  the  m<yor  miracles 
no  longer  happened  — an  inference  which  is  con- 
firmed by  all  the  available  evidence.* 

•  See  Airther,  Mozley,  Miraeltt,  p.  StS, 
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5.  But  if  the  miraculous  powers  of  tlie  Ciiurch 
seem  to  have  grown  less  and  less  as  the  2nd  cent, 
went  on,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  miracles 
of  the  most  astounding  chairacter  abound  in  the 
records  of  ecclesiastical  history  from  the  4th  cent, 
onward.  On  what  grounds,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we 
reject  these  ?  Or  must  we  reject  them  ?  Is  there 
any  reason  why  these  should  be  rejected  and  those 
of  the  NT  accepted?  and  on  what  principles  is  such 
diSerentiation  to  be  made  ? 

6.  It  is  plain,  at  the  outset,  that  miracles  are 
always  possible  to  the  believer  in  God,  and  again 
that  there  is  always  a  presumption  against  them 
to  one  who  believes  that  God  governs  the  world 
by  general  laws.  This  fact,  that  His  rule  is  uni- 
form for  the  most  part,  is  what  gives  to  miracles 
their  signal  character,  their  character  as  signs,  and 
so  forbids  us  to  see  'miracle'  in  the  ordinary 
activities  of  Providence.  They  are  <niiieTa,  and  are 
therefore  a  priori  unlikely  to  be  of  everyday  oc- 
currence. And  the  remarkable  economy  in  the 
me  of  miracle  displayed  both  in  the  OT  and  in  the 
NT  confirms  us  in  the  conviction  that  there  is  an 
antecedent  probability  against  them  as  a  general 
rule.  This  antecedent  improbability  may  be  over- 
come by  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case  (as 
we  have  pointed  out  is  true  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ),  or  by  the  strength  of  the  evidence  which 
may  be  adduced  ;  bftt  normally  it  has  considerable 
force.  Further,  supposing  true  miracles  occur, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  they  will  provoke 
imitation  and  imposture,  and  will  encounter  the 
rivalry  of  a  host  of  fa^  ones.  Pascal  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  existence  of  the  false  neces- 
sarily points  to  the  existence  of  the  true  as  their 
antecedent  cause,  without  which  they  would  never 
have  gained  a  footing.*  We  need  not  accept  this 
dictum  in  its  integrity,  but  there  is  this  of  truth  in 
it,  that  it  shows  on  the  one  hand  how  unscientific 
it  is  summarily  to  reject  the  evidence  for  a  given 
occurrence,  merely  because  somewhat  similar  evi- 
dence ha,s  proved  misleading  in  other  cases ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  we  must  always  allow  for 
a  readiness  to  believe  in  miracle  arising  from 
previous  (real  or  imaginary)  experience  of  such 
interpositions  of  Divine  favour.  We  say  then, 
first,  that  while  we  do  not  in  the  least  feel  bound 
to  reject  mediseval  or  modem  miracles,  we  start 
with  a  determmation  to  test  the  evidence  for  them 
very  severely.  If  we  draw  conclusions  as  to  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  from  what  we  read 
in  the  OT  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Church,  we 
shall  expect  to  find  miraculous  interposition  very 
rarely  exhibited,  and  then  only  at  great  national 
crLses,  and  not  merely  for  the  warning  and  instruc- 
tion of  individual  souls. 

7.  This  same  law  of  Divine  economy  will  bid  us 
also  to  exclude  from  the  category  of  miracles  such 
events  as  may  reasonably  be  referred  to  natural 
causes.  Visions  or  voices  which  may  be  resolved 
into  false  perceptions  or  deceptions  of  the  senses 
must  be  so  classed.  The  extraordinary  phenomena 
which  are  recorded  as  having  accompanied  the 
martyrdoms  of  Polycarp,t  of  Savonarola,  of  Hooper, 
may  readily  enough  be  explained  as  the  operation 
of  physical  forces,  a  little  exaggerated  perhaps 
by  pious  enthusiasm.  Stories  like  that  of  the 
lliundering  Legion  and  the  rain  which  followed 
the  prayers  of  the  Christian  host  may  be  true  in 
the  main,  although  the  events  of  which  they  tell 
are  not  necessarily  miracles  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  in  which  every  answer  to  prayer  is  a 
miracle  (see  above,  i.  §  IS).  In  other  cases  the 
recorded  phenomena  are  too  like  the  tricks  of 
a  thaumatnrgist  for  sober  piety  to  recognize  in 
them  the  finger  of  God ;  and  in  many  the  alleged 

*  PentiM,  U.  285  (ed.  Fangeres). 

t  See  Ughtfout,  Apmtolie  Fathtrt,  ii.  i.  fil6. 


miracles  are  grotesquely  absurd  and  utterly  devoid 
of  that  character  of  irriiuta  which  all  true  miracles 
have  as  revelations  of  the  Divine  will  and  purpose. 

8.  Next,  in  an  overwhelmingly  large  number  of 
the  cases  which  remain,  both  of  mediseval  and 
modem  miracles,  the  evidence  is  entirely  insuffi- 
cient. There  is  no  a  priori  probability  in  their 
favour,  and  very  inadequate  a  posteriori  testimony. 
In  how  few  cases,  outside  the  NT,  have  we  got  the 
evidence  of  the  agent  who  is  supposed  to  have 
worked  the  miracles  1  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
many  stories  of  miracles  worked  by  saints  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  misguided  piety  of  their 
biographers.  All  too  soon  in  the  Church's  history 
a  false  criterion  of  sanctity  grew  up.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  measure  of  a  man's  goodness  was 
the  amount  of  miraculous  power  by  which  his 
preaching  was  aided.*  Now  from  the  belief  that 
the  man  who  works  miracles  must  be  a  good  man, 
the  transition  is  easy  to  the  converse  inference. 
This  man  was  a  good  man,  hence  he  must  have 
worked  miracles,  and  so  it  can  be  no  harm  to  write 
down  a  few  in  his  biography.  He  must  have 
worked,  if  not  these  particular  wonders,  at  least 
others  very  like  them.t  We  thus  find  that  the 
further  removed  in  time  the  saint  is  from  his 
biographer,  the  more  is  his  life  embellished  with 
legend  and  glorified  with  miracle.  We  distrust 
the  mediaeval  records  on  these  grounds.  Falsus  in 
uno,  falsus  in  omnibus,  we  say.  No  criticism  of 
this  sort  can  be  applied  to  the  miracles  of  the  NT  ; 
for  here  we  have  contemporary  testimony  of  the 
principal  persons  concerned,  and  the  miraculous  is 
as  prominent  in  the  earlier  as  in  the  later  canonical 
writings. 

9.  It  is  a  suspicious  circumstance  that  many  of 
these  mediaeval  miracles  happened  so  opportunely 
for  the  triumph  of  a  particular  party  or  the 
glorification  of  a  particular  individual.  In  one 
sense,  indeed,  it  is  very  far  from  suspicious  to  read 
that  a  miracle  came  at  the  right  moment,  i.e.  for 
the  support  of  God's  truth,  but  in  another  sense  it 
is  suspicious.  If  men  are  anxiously  expecting  a 
sign  from  heaven  to  guarantee  the  piety  of  a  doubt- 
ful undertaking  or  the  success  of  a  hazardous 
cause,  it  is  very  likely  that  they  will  see  the  finger 
of  God  in  what  is  really  only  the  operation  of  His 
ordinary  laws,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
may  be  the  dupes  of  unscrapulous  persons  who 
play  upon  their  prejudices. 

10.  All  these  qualifications  being  made,  a  re- 
siduum of  recorded  cases  is  left,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain.  Men  will  view  them  differently, 
according  to  their  predispositions.  But  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  no  recorded  occurrences  in 
recent  centuries  seem  to  bear  the  character  of 
ariiuia  in  at  all  the  same  degree  as  the  miracles  of 
the  Gospel,  whether  we  have  regard  to  the  general 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  worked,  or 
the  results,  moral  and  spiritual,  which  were  conse- 
quent upon  men's  belief  in  tliem.  Quite  apart 
from  the  adequacy  or  Inadequacy  of  the  evidence 
brought  forwaid  in  their  favour,  or  the  possibility 
of  'natural'  explanations,  alleged  miracles  such 
as  the  apparition  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  La 
Salette,  and  the  cures  of  pilgrims  at  the  shrine 
which  has  been  built  at  the  spot,  are  lacking  in 
the  dignity  and  moral  grandeur  of  the  miracles  of 
the  Gospel.  Whatever  may  be  thought  about  them, 
it  is  plain  that  even  if  these  and  their  like  are 
really  to  be  traced  to  the  intervention  of  the 
Divine  mercy  which  loves  to  reward  a  simple  faith 
(and  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  evidence  is 
sufficient  to  establish  such  a  conclusion),  yet  they 
do  not  serve  as  vehicles  of  revelation  as  the  miracles 

*  See  Mozley,  Miracles,  p.  130. 

t  Newman  lavs  down  a  principle  very  like  tbts  (^UhiverMg 
Sermons,  p.  S4&). 
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of  the  Gospel  did.  They  may  be  BaiiiaTa,  Svfiiutt, 
ripara,  but  they  are  not  <ri)ii*ia  ot  a  new  spiritual 
message  to  mankind,  which  it  sorely  needed  to 
learn.  And  this  is  the  essential  characteristic  of 
the  miracles  of  the  Christ. 

Un  the  whole  subject  of  this  article  cf.  Jesus 
Christ,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  624-028 ;  and  see  Natubai^ 
Nature,  Prophecy,  Sign. 

LiTERATVEE. — The  subject  has  been  treated  by  innumerable 
writers,  but  the  follouin^  books  are  amon^  the  most  Important, 
and  are  easily  acx'essible  :  Ori^en,  eontra  CeUum ;  St.  Thomas 
Aijuinas,  Summa  Tfi-eoloffictt,  I.  CE. ;  Spinoza,  Ti'OcUtiw  TAeo- 
lofiico-potUictt^,  dt  miraculis  (on  the  negative  side) ;  Pascal, 
Peji^tg;  BuUer,  Aiwioffy;  Hume,  Enquiry  concerning  the 
/Itiman  Vitderstanding,  x.  (on  the  nefrative  side) ;  Paley,  Eci- 
deuces ;  Babbage,  Ninth  Bridgeioaier  Treatise ;  Trench,  yoteji 
vn  tfie  Miracles ;  J.  B.  Mozley,  Hampton  Lectures \  Lange,  Life 
of  Christ,  11.  pp.  96-172  (Eng.  tr.) ;  J.  S.  Mill,  Three  Essays  on 
Reiigion  (negative) ;  Duke  of  Argvli,  The  Beign  of  Laic ; 
XIatthew  Arnold,  Literature  and  t)ogma  and  Qod  and  the 
Bible  (on  the  negative  side) ;  Supernatural  Betigiun  l.negttt.ive); 
Temple,  Bainjpton  Lectures  ;  A'eslcott,  Introdiiction  to  Study 
of  Gospels,  The  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection,  and  The  Gospel 
of  Life;  Bruce,  TheC/ilef  End  of  Revelation,  und  The  Miraen- 
WHS  Eleimnt  in  the  Gospels ;  Newman,  Two  Essays  on  Mira- 
cles ;  E.  A.  Abbott,  Philomythus  (a  reply  to  the  last) ;  Boedder, 
Natural  Theology,  llllngworth.  Divine  Immanence;  A.  T. 
Lyttelton,  Hulsean  Lectures.  J,  H.  BERNARD. 

MIRIAM  (=;•;?  ;  LXX  and  NT  Mapid^,  Josephus 
Mopwi/iiT;). — 1.  The  daughter  of  Amram  and 
Jochebed,  and  sister  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  being 
probably  the  eldest  of  the  three.  Though  not 
mentioned  by  name,  she  was  the  sister  who 
watched  from  a  distance  what  would  happen  to 
Moses  in  the  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  went  and 
fetched  her  mother  to  act  as  nurse  to  her  brother 
for  Pharaoh's  daughter  (Ex  2*'  (K)).  She  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  Exodus  with  her  two  brothers. 
She  is  called  'the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,' 
and  she  led  the  women  in  their  chant  of  victory  after 
the  pajssage  of  the  Ked  Sea  (Ex  16»f-  (E)  ) .  We  find 
lier  during  the  wanderings  combining  with  Aaron 
against  Moses  at  Hazeroth  because  of  his  marriage 
with  a  Cushite  woman.  They  claimed  to  have  the 
power  of  prophecy  equally  with  him,  though  Moses 
stood  upon  a  higher  plane  in  the  world  of  revelation, 
which  ought  to  have  made  them  afraid  to  rebel. 
Miriam  and  Aaron  were  both  severely  rebuked, 
but  the  chief  punishment  fell  upon  Miriam.  '  The 
cloud  removed  from  over  the  tent ;  and,  behold, 
Miriam  was  leprous  as  white  as  snow.'  Aaron  at 
once  confessed  their  sin,  and  begged  Moses'  forgive- 
ness  ;  whereupon  Moses  obtained  Miriam's  healing 
from  God.  She  was,  however,  sentenced  to  exclu- 
sion from  the  camp  for  seven  days,  and  the  camp  re- 
mained unmoved  for  that  time  (  Nu  12W) .  To wante 
the  end  of  the  wanderings  Miriam  died  at  Kadesh, 
and  was  buried  there  (Nu  20').  Two  allusions  are 
made  to  Miriam  in  other  books  of  the  OT.  As  an 
incitement  to  the  strict  observance  of  the  law  of 
leprosy  in  Dt  24'  the  f>eople  are  bidden  to  remember 
her  case  :  '  Remember  what  the  Lord  thy  God  did 
unto  Miriam,  by  the  way  as  ye  came  forth  out  of 
Egypt'  (Dt  24').  In  Mic  6*  she  is  mentioned  with 
Moses  and  Aaron  as  a  leader  with  them  of  the 
people.  Josephus  asserts  (^Ant.  III.  ii.  4)  that  she 
was  the  wife  of  Hur,  and  grandmother  of  Bezalel. 
Jerome  (de  Loc.  Heh.  108)  says  that  her  tomb 
was  shown  close  to  Petra  in  Arabia  in  his  day. 
Josephus  adds  other  details,  which  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  with ;  and  the  Koran  identifies 
her  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  name  'Miriam' 
is  of  great  interest  to  Christians  as  being  the 
name  by  which  the  Virgin  Mother  of  Christ  was 
known. 

2.  A  second  Miriam  is  mentioned  in  1  Ch  4" 
(Heb.).  It  has  been  supposed  by  Bertheau  that 
the  last  clause  of  1  Ch  4"  should  come  before  the 
three  names  of  which  this  is  one.  If  so,  they  would 
be  the  children  of  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh. 

H.  A.  Redpath. 


MIRMAH  r?*;?).  —  Eponym  of  a  Ben.iamite 
family,  1  Ch  8^  (B  'liaiiA,  A  Map^ui,  Luc.  Mapjud). 

MIRROR  ("?1P,  "«•;,  Kimrpov,  UoTTpov).— 
Any  suriace  so  smooth  and  regular  as  to  reflect  uni- 
formly the  rays  of  light,  produces,  by  the  operation 
of  simple  optical  laws,  images  of  objects  in  front  of 
or  above  it,  which  appear  to  the  eye  as  if  they  were 
behind  or  beneath  it.  This  property  has  been 
valued  and  applied  as  an  aid  to  the  toilet  from 
very  early  times.  The  surface  of  a  transparent 
sutotance  like  glass  or  still  water  may  thus  act  as 
a  mirror  (Pr  27^'),  and  even  a  black  surface  if 
highly  polished  may  do  the  same.  The  higher  the 
reflecting  power  of  a  substance,  however,  the  brighter 
and  clearer  the  image  which  it  gives.  A  flat  mirror 
produces  images  of  the  ^ame  size  as  the  objects, 
a  convex  mirror  diminishes  the  images,  while  a 
concave  one  (if  sufticiently  near)  gives  magnified 
images,  which  are  erect  or  inverted  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Modern  mirrors  are  commonly  made 
of  glass  coated  on  the  back  with  an  amalgam  of 
mercury  and  tin.  Mirrors  for  scientific  purposes, 
however,  are  either  of  polished  '  speculum  metal ' 
(a  special  alloy  of  copper  and  tin)  or  of  glass 
silvered  in  front.  The  words 'glass'  (in  the  sense 
of  mirror)  and  'looking  glass'  occur  in  AV  (see 
the  places  below) ;  but  as  all  mirrors  used  in 
biblical  times  were  metallic,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
RV  substitutes  for  these  terms  the  more  general 
one  '  mirror '  (see  Glass,  2). 

Our  knowledge  of  ancient  mirrors  is  derived  (n) 
from  literary  notices,  and  (ft)  from  actual  speci- 
mens that  have  been  preserved. 

(a)  Under  the  first  head  we  note  only  references 
to  material,  manufacture,  and  the  like.  Pliny 
{Nat.  Hist.  XXX vi.  26)  describes  what  seems  to 
have  been  an  attempt  to  make  glass  mirrors  at 
Sidon,  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  success  of  the 
experiment.  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  a  writer  of 
the  3rd  cent,  a.d.,  refers  {Problem,  i.  132)  to  glass 
mirrors  coated  with  tin  (Marquardt,  Das  Prital- 
leben  der  Romer,  p.  737,  n.  2),  and  an  Egyptian 
mirror  made  of  glass  is  said  to  be  in  the  museum 
at  Turin  {ih.  n.  1).  In  Pliny's  day,  however,  only 
metallic  mirrors  were  in  use.  The  ordinary  mate- 
rial for  them  was  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  and 
the  best  of  this  kind  were  made  at  Brundusiuni. 
Silver  mirrors  were  the  finest,  and  were  first  made 
by  one  Pasiteles  in  the  time  of  Pompey.  The  effects 
of  the  various  kinds  of  curvature  in  mirrors  were 
also  known  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiii.  45,  xxxiv.  48^. 
Seneca  describes  the  phenomena  of  reflexion  m 
a  concave  mirror  {Nat.  Qucest.  I.  iv.  3),  and 
speaks  of  gold  and  silver  mirrors  large  enough 
to  give  an  image  of  a  whole  human  figure  {ib.  i. 
xvii.  8). 

{b)  The  ancient  mirrors  still  existing  may  be 
classified  as — 

(1)  Egyptian.  These  are  made  of  an  alloy  of 
copper,  highly  polished,  and  are  nearly  circular 
with  ornamental  handles  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal. 
They  are  described  and  figured  in  Wilkinson, 
Ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  360  ff.  (2)  Etruscan.  These 
have  been  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  ruins  of 
Pr»ne8te  and  in  other  Etrurian  burial-places.  They 
are  round  or  pear-shaped,  with  handles  attached, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  elaborate  engravings 
of  mythological  scenes  on  their  backs.  See  Ger- 
hard, Etntskische  Spiegel,  i.  78  ff.,  and  the  plates 
in  the  other  4  vols.  (3)  Roman.  The  mirrois  of 
this  class  are  mcstly  circular.  Some  have  handles 
and  some  are  without  them.  The  term  for  the 
latter  variety  was  orfcis  (Mart.  IX.  xvii.  5).  Among 
those  found  at  Pompeii  some  are  square  (Overbeck- 
Mau,  Pompeii*,  p.  -453).  (4)  (ireek.  Specimens  of 
the-se  were  unknown  till  ISli".  They  are  of  two 
kinds :  circular  discs  with  bandies  in  the  form  of 
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statuettes,  and  box  mirrors  consisting  of  two  discs 
wliicli  fit  into  one  ajiother  and  are  sometimes 
hinged  together,  the  oater  surface  of  the  polished 
disc  being  ornamented  in  low  relief  and  tne  inner 
surface  of  the  other  being  engraved. 

iiREUTDRB.— De  Witte,  Lu  miroin  chez  let  aneimt ;  Baoer- 
meister,  DenkmSler  del  Claetitchen  AUerthumt,  UL  1890-3 ; 
tbrqaudb  Doe  PritxMeben  der  Bfmer,  p.  6690. ;  Oollignon, 
Manuel  dfArcMologie  Grecgue,  846  ff. ;  HyloiiM,  Exxvixk 
mmnrrfa;  SeySert,  Dietionarji  tf  Claeeical  AntiguUiee,  bj 
Nettleahlp  and  Sandys,  i.v. '  UlRor' ;  Qohl  and  Kfiner,  Ia/i  V 
the  Greekt  and  Bmumi,  184,  499. 

The  following  are  the  Scripture  allusions  to 
mirrors.  In  Ex  38*  the  laver  of  the  tabernacle  is 
said  to  have  been  made  of  'the  mirrors'  (AV 
'looking  glasses,'  AVm  'brasen  glasses')  of  the 
serving  women.*  This  implies  uiat  they  were 
made  of  metal  (see  Brass).  The  Heb.  is  n^-]? 
(LXX  KiTOTTpor),  a  word  which  is  elsewhere  ren- 
dered 'vision.'  In  Job  37''  the  sky  Lb  compared 
for  strength  to  a  molten  '  mirror '  ('>n>  LXX  tpaau 
irtxivtun,  AV  'looking  glass').  The  whole  verse 
embodies  the  ancient  conception  of  the  sky  as  a 
hard  metal -like  solid.  The  verb  at  the  beginning 
('spread  out'  AV  and  RV)  is  Pirj  'to  beat,  beat 
out,'  from  which  comes  the  term  m  ('firmament') 
applied  to  the  sky  (see  CosMOOONT).  In  Is  3" 
'hand  mirrors'  (AV  'glasses')  are  named  among 
the  articles  of  female  luxury  denounced  by  the 
prophet  The  Heb.  is  fi'i),  and  the  general  idea  of 
the  word  appears  to  be  that  of  a  smooth  flat  surface. 
It  occurs  again  in  Is  8',  where  it  is  rendered 
'  tablet '  in  RV  and  '  roU '  in  AV.  In  late  Heb.  it 
came  to  mean  the  blank  mangin  of  a  book.  In  the 
former  passage,  however,  LXX  understands  by 
0';^'^}  garments  of  some  thin  transparent  material, 
and  renders  by  Sm^iuni  Aaniivucd. 

In  Apocr.  and  NT  taowrfny  takes  the  place  of  the 
usual  classical  word  for  mirror,  Kiroirri>or.  In  Wis 
V  wisdom  is  called  the  unspotted  '  mirror '  of  the 
working  of  God.  In  Sir  12"  the  persistent  malice 
of  an  enemy  is  compared  to  the  rust  on  a  '  mirror ' 
(AV  '  lookmg  glass  ),  which  it  is  difficult  to  wipe 
away  completely — a  metallic  mirror  being  clearly 
referred  to.  In  1  Co  18"  the  spiritual  knowledge 
of  the  present  life  is  likened  to  the  dim  perception 
of  images  in  a  '  mirror '  (AV  'glass'),  u  Ja  l"*^ 
the  Christian  law  of  liberty  is  desoribed  figuiatiyely 
as  a  'mirror'  (AV  'glass').  The  careless  hearer 
of  the  law,  who  does  not  obey  it,  is  compared  to 
one  who  looks  at  himself  in  the  mirror  and  forgeta 
the  reflected  image  as  soon  as  he  haa  tamed  away 
from  it,  while  the  obedient  disciple  is  likened  to 
one  who  keeps  gadng  steadfastly  Into  tiie  minor, 
and  who  thus  has  the  image  of  what  he  onght  to 
be  always  before  the  eye  of  nis  soul. 

The  verb  KororrplfttOai  occurs  once  (2  Co  3"). 
Here  AV  has  '  beholding  as  in  a  glass '  the  gloirof 
the  Lord,  RV  'refleotinig  as  a  minor,'  and  BVm 
'  beholding  as  in  a  minor.'  The  translation  of  the 
word  is  closely  connected  with  the  intwpretation 
of  the  context,  and  the  two  renderings  in  K  V  mark 
the  wide  divergence  which  exists  among  scholars 
and  commentators  with  reeard  to  the  passage. 
For  the  new  translation  '  reflecting '  there  may  oe 

S noted  Chrysostom,  Theodoret^  Luther,  Boigel, 
'illroth,  Olshansen,  and,  more  recentiy,  Efohmiedel, 
and  Mayor  (on  Ja  1").  The  old  rendering  '  be- 
holding' is  capported  by  Grimm,  Winer,  Meyer, 
Heinrici,  Beet,  and  Denney,  and  should-  we  think, 
be  preferred.  The  idea  of  'reflexion'  does  not 
accord  well  either  with  the  context  or  with  the 
usage  of  fonrrplttcBai  in  other  writers.  The  simple 
phreioal  imet  that  on«  «eAo  behold*  a  bright  light 
reflected  in  a  mirror  hat  hit  own  faee  illumined  by 
it  at  the  tame  time  is  taken  as  an  illoatration  of  the 
traoaformatiott  of  the  Christian'a  chanoter,  which 
•omea  about  thnmgh  beholding  the  glory  of  God 
-  Oi  tUs  pMMgetss  Inir  FMitiiD  JS£,  UtBiPfc  iL  fi.  U5l 


reflected  in  Christ,  or  the  glory  of  Christ  reflected 
in  the  gospel.  Jaues  Patbick. 

MISAEL  (B  UwaijK,  A  Mur-).— 1.  1  Es  9«a 
MiSHAEL,  Neh  8*.  2.  Thr  (LXX,  Dn  3'»),  else- 
where MiSHAEL,  the  Heb.  name  of  one  of  Daniel's 
three  companions  in  captivity ;  called  Meshach  in 
Babylon  (Dn  1"  ). 

HISAIAS.— See  Masias. 

MISGiB  {zmo  with  art;  B  'AjidB,  Am  t6 
Kaarala/JM).  —  Mentioned  along  with  Nebo  and 
Kiriathalm  in  the  oracle  agamst  Moab,  Jer  48 
[Gr.  31] Perhaps  it  is  not  intended  as  a  proper 
name.  The  same  Heb.  term  occurs  in  Is  25", 
where  both  AV  and  RV  tr.  '  high  fort'  (cf.  2S  22", 
Ps  9»»*«  18*  4e»-"  48»  69»-"^>'r  e^i*  94a  144»,  Is 
33>«).  C.  B.  CONDER. 

MISHAEL  (W*?  [the  derivation  b  disputed.  It 
comes  either  from  ^  V='»t  yhi  'Who  is 
what  God  isT'  or  from  n]t>  y  'Who  is  like 
God?'  In  either  case  it  is  snfficientiy  near  such 
Assyrian  forms  as  Mannu-ld-ilvrabu,  Manum-ki- 
Athurl  i  LXX  ULum-fjK,  Mcura^X,  and  [Lv  10"]  Mura- 
Sai). — 1.  According  to  Ex  9?^  Mishael  belonged  to  the 
Kohathites,  and  stood  fourth  in  descent  m>m  Levi. 
At  Lv  10*  he  and  his  brother  Elzaphan  are  ordered 
to  carry  from  before  the  sanctuary  out  of  the  camp 
the  dead  bodies  of  Nadab  and  Abihn,  who  have 
perished  because  of  their  presomption.  Both  of 
the  passages  in  which  Misnael  is  mentioned  are 
attriontea  to  P.  2.  A  man  named  Mishael  was 
one  of  Ezra's  supporters  in  his  great  work  of 
reform.  He  was  amongst  those  who  stood  at  the 
scribe's  left  hand  on  the  great  pnlpit  of  wood  from 
which  the  law  was  read  aloud  to  the  people,  Neh 
8*.  These  men,  twelve  in  number,  one  for  each 
tribe  (us  Ryle  appears  to  think),  or  thirteen  (MX 
and  LXX),  or  fourteen  (Gnthe  on  1  Es),  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  chief  priests  of  the  course  which 
was  at  that  time  performing  the  temple  service. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  tenet  to  support  this. 
Almost  certainly  they  were  either  Lavites  or  lay- 
men. S.  One  of  Daniel's  three  companions,  Cu 
!«.  11.  I*  2ir,  See  MiSHAoa.  J.  Tatlob. 

MIBHAL  (Vo).— A  town  of  Aaher,  Jo*  1«» 
(HooMl),  given  to  the  Genhonito  Levitea,  21**  (B 
BturwvXXar,  A  U<un4>)^\  Oh  8~  (Heb."],  where, 
perhaps  by  a  clerical  error,  it  ii  called  ^w^^'r 
In  this  last  instances  has  MsMd,  A*  HMtiX.  The 
site  is  unknown.  It  is  only  an  inference  from  the 
context  when  Ensebina  (Qmmcut.  28a  189)  says 
MooAv  «»wt»m  ry  Ko^yt^Xy  kstA  MXotrirev. 

C.  B.  GOHDKB. 

MIBHAM  (an>9).  —  Eponym  of  •  Banjamlto 
family,  1  Oh  8>*  (B  HWrad^  A  ViauSK,  Lue. 
MM'<XMt). 

MIBmiA  (V<!^;  in  Gn  2Si<  Miohaelis  points 
tV^).  —1.  A  son  of  Ishmad,  6n  i&*  (A  Uiuiti, 
Lue.  Mar/uir)xil  Ch  !*•  (B  MoM,  A  Ua<r/ui).  The 
tribe  of  whidi  Miahma  is  the  eponym  has  not  been 
identified.  The  name  has  no  connexion,  accord- 
ing  to  Dillmann,  either  with  the  Mnryoi/iawtt  of 
Ptolemy  (TL  viL  21),  or  with  the  place  caUed 
el-Mitimm  in  the  Lejj&h,  sonth  of  Damascus.  He 
thinks  that  a  trace  of  the  name  may  remain  in 
one  or  other  of  the  two  places  —  Jebel  Mitma', 
south-east  of  K&f,  east  of  the  Wddy  Sirly&n,  in 
the  latitude  of  Idnnuea,  or  another  Jd>el  Mitma' 
farther  aoutb,  towards  TeimA,  where  inscriptions 
have  been  fonnd.  2,  The  eponym  of  a  Simeonito 
family,  1  Ch  4*  (B  A  HturM).       J.  A.  Sklbis. 

KUHIUJIHAH  (nmt}).— A  Gftdit*  oUaf  wha 
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MITYLENE 


joined  David  at  Ziklag,  I  Ch  12"  (B  Mwr/ior^,  A 

Xeur/tdy). 

HISHNA.— See  Talmud. 

MISHNEH  (nj7?),  2  K  22",  2  Ch  34",  Zeph  1" 
BVm.— See  College. 

MISHKAITES  (•nf??')-  —  A  family  of  Kiriath- 
jearim,  I  Ch  2»»  (B  'Hiiairapatlii,  A  -  tlv).  No 
place  of  the  name  of  MUhrd  is  mentioned  in  OT, 
and  the  MX  of  the  closing  verses  of  1  Ch  2  is 
involved  in  considerable  uncertainty.  See  Kittei 
in  SBOT,  ad  loe. 

MISPAR  (n^Q!?).— One  of  the  exiles  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel,  Ezr  2*  (B  UaKaip,  A  Moir^p), 
called  in  Neh  T  Mispereth  (tt^i),  B  Mcur^pdr,  A 
tliuur<t)apiB,  {(  Moo'^/xtd). 

mSPBBETH.— See  preceding  ardele. 

HISREPHOTH-MilM  (0:9  nScnto,  Ma<r«p<ir,  Mtur/w 
^S/tdei/i,  VLoatftBiuii^ikiqi), — One  of  the  places  to 
which  Joshua  (11")  chased  the  Northern  Canaanites 
after  their  defeat  near  Lake  Merom.  The  older 
explanation,  following  the  Jewish  commentators, 
was  to  translate  the  words '  burning  of  waters,'  and 
to  refer  them  to  lo«il  hot  springs  or  smelting- works 
(cf.  Ges.  The*.).  This  ignored  the  fact  that  the 
words  are  Canaanite  in  origin,  probably  assimi- 
lated to  like-sounding  Hebrew  words. 

Others  gave  the  site  as  Zarephath  (1  K  17*)  on 
the  ground  of  the  sinularity  of  name,  and  because 
'  Zarephath  belongath  to  Zidon,'  which  place  occurs 
in  the  verse  from  Joshua. 

Most  probably  we  should  revert  to  a  sugges- 
tion of  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  ch.  xv.),  who 
identified  it  with  Slosheirifeh  or  'Ain  Meserfi, 
a  site  on  the  coast,  S.  of  Raa  en-Nakhurah  or  the 
Ladder  of  Tyre  (Seetcen,  iL  100;  Soholz,  Beite, 
164). 

This  poaitioo  would  agree  much  better  than 
Zarephath  with  the  only  other  passage  in  which 
the  name  occurs  (Joe  13*).  There  the  Zidonians, 
who  are  not  yet  dispossessed,  are  said  to  extend 
from  Lebanon  to  Miarephoth-maim.  We  should 
scarcely  expect  Zarephath,  a  place  which  lay  be- 
tween Tyre  and  Zidon,  to  be  given  as  the  S.  point 
of  the  dominion  of  Zidon,  while  the  Ladder  of  Tyre 
might  well  be  so  named.  A.  C.  Wkloh. 

WITS.— See  Mohkt. 

MITHKAH  (ng^,  Mancjcd  B,  Uaetiaci.  AF,  Methoa 
Yulg.). — One  of  the  12  stations  following  Hazeroth, 

NuSS"'''.  SeeEZODTOANDjOUSNXTTOCANAAl}, 

YoL  L  p.  80Sa,  §  iiL 

MITHHITE  C)^).  — 'Joshaphat  the  Mithnite' 
appears  in  the  catalogue  of  David's  officers  in  1  Ch 
11*  (B  6  BaieoMl,  A  6  iloBearl).  This  gentilio  name 
would  imply  the  existence  of  a  phwe  called  ;no 
(however  we  may  vocalixe  that  word),  which,  how- 
ever, is  nowhere  mentioned  in  OT.  Kittei  (in 
SBOT,  ad  loe.)  suggests  that  the  LXX  (A)  and 
Vulg.  (the  latter  has  Mathanitet)  reading  appear 
to  have  |W  in  mind,  in  which  case  the  gent  Jio  name 
would  be  vocalized  'j^. 

MITHRADATES.— 1.  (A  mepaSdrnt,  B  -pit-,  AV 
Mithridates),  1  Es  2"  (LXX  1*)  -  Mithbbdath, 
Ezr  1*,  the  treasurer  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia.  1  Es, 
by  translating  his  title  correctly  with  yat»- 
«MXa|,  shows  itself  independent  of  the  LXX  of 
Ezr,  which  render*  it  as  a  proper  name  TarSamr6t. 
a.  (BA»  mepaS.,  a****  B*^  kiSpiS-,  AV  Mithri- 
I  Se*  (LZZ  >*)sMlTHBBDATH,  Esr  4',  a 


Persian 
xerxes. 


officer  stationed  in  Samaria  under  Art*- 


HITHREDATH  (nTjpp,  Pers.  =  ' given  by  Mithra, 
or  the  sun ' ;  Mi#/io8dTi;t ;  1  Es  2"  Mttf/xMnji  B,  v." 
B'^  A* ;  Mithridatet). — 1.  The  Persian  treastirer, 
whom  (3yms  commanded  to  deliver  to  Sheshbazzar, 
the  prince  of  Jndah,  the  sacred  vessels  taken  from 
the  temple  by  Nebuchadrezzar  (Ezr  1*). 

2.  Apparently  a  Persian  officer  stationed  in 
Samana.  Together  with  his  colleagues  he  wrote 
to  Artaxerxes  (Loncimanus)  to  hinder  the  rebuild- 
ing  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Ezr  4').  The  corre- 
spondence between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Persian 
court  probably  took  place  in  the  interval  between 
the  missions  of  Ezra  and  of  Nehemiah. 

MITRE.— 1.  The  word  used  in  AV  for  T^rpi 
(LXX  idTpa.  or  Maoit),  the  official  head-drees  of  the 
Heb.  high  priest  (Ex  28*-  »  29«  39>«- Lv  8»  16* ; 
cf.  also  Ezk  21"),  RVm  has  '  turban,'  except  in 
Ezk  21",  where  AV  has  '  diadem '  and  RV  '  mitre,' 
without  marginal  note.  The  head-dress  of  the 
ordinary  priest  was  ( AVbonnet,  RV  headtire). 
The  mitre  of  the  high  priest  was,  like  the  headtire 
of  the  subordinate  pnests,  of  fine  linen,  and  was 
made  from  a  piece,  said  bv  the  Rabbins  to  have 
been  sixteen  cubits  long,  rolled  into  a  sort  of  tnrban. 
Hence  its  name,  from  >)jy  '  to  wind.'  On  the  front 
of  the  mitre,  just  above  the  high  priest's  forehead, 
was  the  sacrea  crown  (see  Crown,  2).  The  predae 
shape  of  the  mitre  is,  however,  disputed.  It  is 
frequently  represented  as  lower,  rounder,  fuller  at 
the  sides,  and  resting  more  lightly  on  the  head 
than  the  headtire  of  the  ordinary  priests,  which 
was  shaped  somewhat  like  a  helmet  (so  Brannins^ 
de  Vett.  Saetrd.  Heb.  lib^  iL  cap.  21).  On  the 
other  hand,  Btthr  (Symb.  it  p.  110)  maintains  that 
it  was  higher  and  longer,  though  perhaps,  aa 
Maimonides  seems  to  imwy,  with  the  cop  bending 
over.  The  description  ol  Josephus  {Ant.  m.  viL  6, 
'  The  (high  priest  s)  hat  was  similar  to  that  used 
by  all  the  pnests,  but  above  it  was  sewn  another 
embroidered  with  blue')  has  given  trouble  to 
archteologists ;  and  PhOo  (<fe  Vit.  Mo*.  iiL  11) 
seems  to  speak  of  a  third  part  of  the  head-dress, 
besides  mitre  and  crown,  wnich  he  calls  ulSapa  or 
diadem.  The  language  of  OT  is,  in  fact^  quite 
indefinite  as  to  the  shape  of  the  mitre,  ami  Philo 
and  Josephus  may  either  have  misinterpreted  its 
expreseions,  or  have  had  in  mind  later  embelliah- 
ments.  The  mitre  was  as  representative  of  the 
prieatly  dignity  as  the  crown  or  diadem  was  of  the 
royaL  Hence  m  Ezk  21**  '  Remove  the  mitre ;  and 
take  off  the  crown'  (RV),  may  signify  the  deaoU- 
tion  of  both  priesthood  and  monarchy. 

a.  Another  word  (I'flt)  from  the  same  root  is  in 
Zee  8*  ti*  'mitre'  in  AV  and  RV  (RVm  'torbam 
or  diadem'),  and  is  applied,  apparently  as  a  syn- 
onjrm  of  the  technical  word  described  aoove,  to  the 
head-dress  which  thej>rophet  saw  placed  on  Joehna 
the  high  priest.  It  is  also  found  in  Job  29^*  (AV 
'  diadem,'  RVm  '  turban ')  in  a  figurative  descrip- 
tion of  a  righteous  man  arrayed  in  the  garments  of 
nobility;  in  Is  3"  (AV  'hoods.'  RV  'turbans')  aa 
an  artide  of  dahorate  female  attire  (of.  /t(raa  in 
Jth  le*,  Bar  6>) ;  and  in  Is  62*  ^er«  (AV  and  RV 
'  iliivl"™ ')  as  a  symbol  of  the  honour  which  J*  will 
place  upon  His  people.   See  Hkas-dress. 

G.  T.  PUBVBS. 

MITTLEHE  (HtrvXiH).  or  Mytilene  (as  nsuaUy 
spelt  on  coins,  cf.  Blass  on  Ac  11"),  the  chief  town  of 
Lesbos,  lies  on  the  E.  nde  of  that  island,  about  10 
or  12  miles  from  the  coast  of  Ana.  H.  itself  was 
originally  built  on  a  small  island,  and  perhapa 
joined  to  Lesbos  by  a  causeway  whieh  formed  two 
exoellent  natural  harbours,  one  on  the  N.  and  the 
other  on  the  S.  St.  Paul  on  hia  return  from  his 
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Thiid  Missionary  Joomey  had  arriTod  at  Troas 
from  i'hilippi,  and,  after  a  week's  stay  at  the 
fomier  place,  had  preferred  travelling  by  land  to 
Assos,  while  the  snip  rounded  the  promontoryof 
Lectum  and  picked  him  up  on  its  S.  voyage.  His 
motive  for  going  by  land  may  have  been  to  remain 
longer  with  the  disciples  at  Troas,  or  to  be  assured 
of  tne  complete  recovery  of  Eutychus.  After  St. 
Paul  was  taken  on  board  at  Assos,  the  ship  sailed 
to  Mitylene  (Ac  20'')  and  staj^ed  there  for  the  night. 
This  was  uie  nsnal  practice  for  vessels  in  the 
^gean  Sea,  where,  during  the  summer,  the  N. 
wind  blows  during  the  day  but  falls  in  the  after- 
noon. An  early  start  would  be  made  each  morning 
before  sunrise,  so  as  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
wind.  After  leaving  Mitylene  (Ac  20")  the 
travellers  sailed  to  a  point  opposite  Chios,  prob- 
ably near  Cape  Argennum. 

M.,  which  has  in  later  times  given  its  name  to 
the  whole  island  of  Lesboe,  was  a  town  of  some 
importance  in  early  history.  It  joined  the  Athen- 
ians in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  revolted  from  them, 
and  was  punished  by  almost  complete  annihilation. 
It  made  an  alliance  with  the  Macedonians  under 
Alexander  the  Great,  it  offered  a  stubborn  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans  in  the  Mithridatio  war,  and 
was  afterwards  made  a  free  city  by  Pompey.  There 
is  no  record  of  any  Christian  church  existmg  in  the 
island  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  visit.  M.  formed 
part  of  the  eaateru  half  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
was  conquered  in  A.D.  1462  by  the  Turin,  under 
whose  power  it  baa  nnce  remained. 

IdiBUTnia.— Bunay,  SL  Paul,  p.  tSl  it. ;  BonllM,  Diet. 
ITntn.,  $.v. ;  on  the  prawnt  town  Me  Toaer,  IiUmdi  tf  th» 
•Sftain,  m,  lUt,  ud  on  th*  andtnt  city,a.  isa. 

  C.  H.  Pkichasd. 

MIXED  MULTITUDE,  am  expression  used  to 
describe  certain  people  who  accompanied  the 
ehUdren  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  Ex  12^,  and 
'fell  a  InstinK'  at  Kibroth •  hattaavah  Nn  11'. 
It  is  also  usecTof  those  who  were  separated  from 
among  the  Israelites  after  their  return  from  cap- 
tivi^  Neh  ISC.  In  Ex  12f  the  Heb.  is  m  mj, 
LXX  Hliuurm  roXiit,  Vulg.  vvlffut  promiseuiim 
innumerabiU,  Tan^.  Onk.  'many  strangers,'  Syr. 
nm'io  Knny.  The  VSS  agree  in  giving  to  aiv  the 
aense  of  a  mingled  people,  as  it  is  rmdered  in 
other  passages  (see  further  on),  and  to  an  its 
oommon  meaning  of  'many,'  so  that '  mixed  molti- 
tode'  represents  adequately  the  ori^nal  in  this 
passage.  But  in  Nn  11'  Heo.  has  a  different  word, 
Ip^CK^  (the  K  being  quiescent)  occurring  only  in 
una  passage.  It  is  probably  a  contemptuous  term 
for  a  gathering  together  of  the  people,  and  there 
la  no  further  mdication  of  multitude  than  that 
implied  in  any  gathering.  The  LXX  and  Vulg. 
omit  the  adjectives  roKit  and  itmum«ralyUe,  but 
otherwise  render  as  in  Exodus.  The  earlier  English 
translations  indicate  the  difference  in  the  origmal. 
Wyolif  has  in  Ex  12"  '  the  oomoun  of  either  sex 
onnoumbrable '  (where  the  influence  of  the  Vulg. 
is  evident),  and  Nu  11*  '  the  comoon  forsothe  of 
«ther  kynde.'  Tindale  in  Ex  ha*  'moch  oomon 
people,'  and  also  Overdale ;  but  in  Nn  Tindale's 
•  the  rascall  people'  was  perhaps  a  little  too 
forcible,  and  Coverdale  has  '  comon  sorte  of 
people.'  The  rendering  of  AV  puts  out  of  sight 
a  variation  in  the  original  indicated  in  the  earner 
tranalationa,  and  RV  has  not  (as  in  some  similar 
eases)  brought  it  back  into  view. 

A  nmilar  criticism  of  AY  and  RV  applies  to 
Neh  13*.  There  the  Heb.  is  a-]rVf>  uie  LXX 
renders  tiie  noun  as  before,  but  Vulg.  has  omnem 
€Uienigenam,  which  T^'yclif  renders  by  '  alien,'  and 
the  early  English  versions '  everyone  that  had  mixte 
himself  therm,'  a  fair  rendering  of  the  Hebrew. 

The  same  Heb.  word  occurs,  but  with  the  def .  art. 
(aV0)f      ^  ('^WU'vef ),  £zk  30*,  where  it  prob. 


means  '  mercenaries,'  and  (the  s  being  pointed  with 
Seghol)  Jer  25»-»*  (<r6^i.fuKTot).  Both  AV  and  RV 
translate  '  the  mingled  people '  in  these  passages, 
in  25*  the  people  are  m  or  near  Egypt,  in  25" 
they  are  to  the  S.E.  of  Palestine  on  the  Dorders  of 
Arabia.  The  same  Heb.  consonants  (differently 
pointed)  denote  Arabia ;  and  for  the  parallel  pas- 
sages 1  K  10",  2  Ch  0",  where  both  punctuations 
occur,  see  Ababians.  The  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
word  in  the  account  given  in  Nen  is  evident. 
The  strangers  with  whom  Israel  bad  contracted 
alliances,  and  the  children  of  such  alliances,  formed 
the  'mixed  pultitude'  or  the  'mingled  people.' 
The  verb  (in  Hithpael)  is  used,  Ezr  ^,  of  these 
marriages,  and  Ps  106"  of  'mingling  with  the 
heathen.'  A  similar  condition  of  affairs  existed 
when  the  Israelites  came  out  of  their  bondage  in 
Egypt.  The  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
contmued,  Solomon  allied  himself  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  and  the  special  permission  for  the  children 
both  of  Edomite  and  Egyptian  parents  to  enter 
into  the  congregation  (Dt  S»')  shows  that  alliances 
between  Israel  and  these  nations  were  recognized. 
After  the  return  from  captivity  a  strict  rule  ol 
severance  from  surrounding  nations  was  enforced. 

A  T  Chapbcan 

MIZIR.— Ps42>[Heb.^  reads,  foUowing  the  MT 
'0  my  Ciod,  my  soul  upon  me*  is  cast  down, 
thereiore  do  I  remember  thee  from  the  land  of 
Jordan  and  the  Hermons,  from  the  mountain  of 
Mizar'  (so  Driver,  Parallel  Psalter,  and  [substanti- 
ally] AV  and  RV;  AVm  and  RVm  suggest  as  an 
alternative  tr*  of  tiie  last  expression  -itfp  yf>  '  from 
the  little  hill  [or  mountain],'  cf.  LXX  dri  <|wvs 
luKpoO,  and  Vulg.  a  montt  modico).  The  question 
is  wlMther  mifar  is  an  appellative  or  a  proper 
name.  If  the  latter,  Mt.  IkUzar  must  have  been 
in  the  vicinity  of  (or  perhaps  a  part  of)  t  Hermon, 
but  it  cannot  be  identified.  In  the  former  sense 
(='a  little  thing,'  'a  trifle')  mi^ar  occurs  in  6n 
19"*,  where  by  one  of  J's  characteristic  etymo- 
logies the  substitution  of  the  name  Zo'ar  for  the 
earlier  Bela'  is  accounted  for  by  Lot's  plea,  '  O  let 
me  escape  thither,  is  it  not  a  little  one  (ii»p)? 
.  .  .  therefore  the  name  of  the  city  was  called 
ZSar '  (TSli,  i.e.  "pettiness,' '  petty  town,' see  Dillm. 
ad  loc).  Cf.  2  Cn  24*'  D'()jt!  "Wf!  '  a  small  company 
of  men':  Job  8'  ig^p  ip'i'fn.  'thy  beginning  was 
small  • ;  Is  63"  upV  '  for  a  little  while^J  [allf 

It  is  possible  that  we  ought  to  understand  the 
word  in  this  second  sense  in  Ps  42*,  the  reference 
being  to  Zion,  'the  little  mountain,'  in  contrast  to 
the  giant  Hermon  (so  Smend,  Wellhausen,  Sieg- 
&iecUStade).§  The  Psalm  may  be  the  expression  of 
the  feelings  of  an  Israelite,  who,  when  he  has 
reached  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land 
on  his  way  to  exile,  sends  back  his  sighs  to  the 
temple-hill  and  its  services.  Of  course  this  involves 
an  alteration  of  the  MT,  bnt  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  drop  the  B  in  to,  which  may  easUy  have  crept 
into  the  text  by  accidental  repetition  of  the  final 
letter  of  a<;to^ri.  This  would  give  the  rendering, 
'  I  remember  tnee,  thou  little  mountain,  from  the 
land  of  Jordan  and  the  Hermons.'  Wellhausen- 
Fumess  (in  PB),  reading,  as  above,  instead  of 
109,  tr.  '  Therefore  on  thee  do  1  think,  ttiou  diminu- 
tive mountain,  above  all  the  land  of  Jordan  and  of 
Hermon,'  t.e.  Zion  is  the  one  spot  in  all  Palestine 
('  the  land  of  the  Jordan  and  ot  Hermon ']  which  is 

*  See  note  in  Driver,  Paralltl  PmUer,  p.  464. 

f  In  whloh  am  'the  UtUe  bill  ot  Hermon'  o(  the  Pr.  BL  may 
be  tnatertaUy  omraot,  althouch  a  (randotien  ot  D<jter)Q 
Hjlff  "Xis  It  ii,  otooniw,  quite  iniooiuate. 

t  ■lMlah'elaewhere(l(l>2Si^aM(^);iP(e  word  ocolIiMd  to 
Book  ot  b)  in  thle  ienae. 

I  Ot  Pe  tSiK,  where  the  Mg\  nwonteins  look  eakmnoe  tX  'th* 
mountain  wbioh  GkMl  bath daiired tor Iili abode'  (0*1}^  IQO  ig; 
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«Ter  present  to  the  Pialmiat's  mind.  Wellh.  (in 
SBOT)  remarks  that  the  expression  isep)  '  little 
mountain,'  for  ryy  xVi  strange. 

J.  A.  Selbib 
MIZPIH  and  MIZPEH.— A  name  of  several 
places  and  towns  in  Palestine.    In  most  cases  it 
u  spelt  (in  AV)  Mizpah,  but  in  seTeraJ  instances 
Mizpeh.    The  same  variety  of  reading,  np^  or 

Sp,  occurs  is  the  original  In  three  cases  only  is 
izpeh  used  with  the  definite  article,  viz.  Mizpeh 
a  town  of  Jndah  (Jos  Ifi"),  Mizpeh  a  town  of 
Beniamin  (Joe  18"),  and  '  the  watch-tower  of  the 
wilaemess'  (2  Ch  20").  In  the  other  cases  the 
article  is  omitted,  viz.  'the  Valley  (ii^'oA)  of 
Mizpeh'  (Jos  II'),  Mizpeh  of  Gilead  (Jg  11"^.), 
Miz^  of  Moab  (IS  SSf);  bat  in  these  last 
two  mstanoes  it  would  in  any  ease  be  without  the 
article,  as  it  is  followed  by  a  word  in  the  genitive. 

Mitpeh  (npm)  is  derived  from  n^y  to  look  out,  to 
vieu) ;  from  the  same  root  are  derived  the  proper 
names  Zephath  (Jg  1"),  Zephathah  (2  Ch  W'), 
Bamathaim-zophim  (1  S  1' ;  an  impossible  name),* 


a  town  (Jos  IS"  18",  Jg  11",  1  S  22*)  or  a  watch 
tower  (2  Ch  20",  Is  21').  In  the  two  cases  where  it 
is  naed  to  denote  a  watch-tower  it  is  translated  so 
boUi  in  AV  and  BV,  and  by  LXX  r^r  <rcorui>> ;  in 
the  other  wiiww  the  AV  and  BV  render  it  as  a 


proper  

Miepah  is  always  oaed  with  the  article  except  in 
Hos  6*.  It  is  nsea  only  in  connexion  with  the  land 
of  Mizpah,  near  Monnt  Hermon  (Jos  11'),  the  site 
of  the  neap  of  stones  of  witness  on  Mount  Gilead, 
and  the  aanctnaries  of  J*  in  Benjamin  and  near 
Shiloh.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  IWizpah  represents 
an  aboriginal  name  oonneoted  with  a  aanotua^, 
and  hence  the  play  npcm  tbe  word  MiijMth,  and  its 
root  fOphahi'  to  look  out  or  Tiew '),  between  Laban 
and  Jaoob  (6n  Sl«). 

Xha  LXZ_|lT«  a  vail^ir  ol  nadliigs  lor  lOvsli  sad  lOvsh. 

Hm nll(7 ollllipth  In tb* 

)  MmrfJh  linniot6«Q)aiidn(Jo*lSM)L 
iMUmm^i.AUmrrA.   Town  of  BotjMain  (Jos  18>). 
)Mm(,r)nri.  TOwn ol Moab (1 S ti*)i 
[B^rmMi^.At9^  fmnit.  kinebotGltedfJcUl^ 

The  nana 

In 


(•^BlfMr^AlLmtf^ 

I«buion<JwU*l 


(»)  4bwwOtlMtwlilohii  MO,' •aTWon'). 

ol  tb*  ooTsnsot  b«>w»aB  Jsoob  sad  Imbm 
oaMd(Qnn«)L 
9)  B  lUm^t.  A  UmrnHil-    Th*  lud  of 

under  Heimon  (Jos  U'X 
(•JMarnfA.  The  IflqMli  of  Qilewl.  where  Jephthah 
■poke  beten  the  Lou,  and  where  Jephthah'i  house 
w«e(J( un-si).  lUmah  near  BhUoh.  where  lenel 
mat l)dorstlMLou(JraOi->)^  Ifiipah o( Benjamin, 
where  OedaUih  ruled  InMl(SK8f>(BllM«iift«J, 
Jer  lO'-u  «>-l»JOr.  <7*I»  fil-M]X  "'  " 
Shiloh  (JgnL  a  1^ 

Jenin,  where  Iimal  met  baiore  the  Lobd  (1 8  TS-iQi 
lUapeh  of  BeidamlB,  whan  Oedaliab  roled  Iniel 

(A  JtmrfL  IDipah  ol  Beojania,  where  Gadallab  bad 

ruled  Isiael(Ndi«u>. 
MlLMj^  Miqiah  of  Benjambi  in  tbne  ol  An  (tOb 

(/)4«Mi^  lOnah  of  GDaad  (Jg  l<m  Uqiah  ol 
Beniamin  in  tlma  of  kins  Aw  (1  K  U>S)l 
Jaeephoa  (iTea  Umtti  (JnL  tl  It.  >,  vm.  xiL  «)  for 
Mixpab  of  Benjamhi,  MmrfmU  (AtU.  V.  TiL  9)  and 
MaradM  (X.  is.  2)  for  Mlnah  both  of  Benjamin  and 
Onead ;  aee  also  ^«X.  TL  fl.  1. 

These  differences  of  name  may  give  some  indica- 
tion of  the  views  held  by  the  LXX  as  to  the 
location  of  the  various  Mizpehs  and  Mizpahs.  The 
two  in  the  Lebanon  and  the  town  of  Judah  have 
^eoial  names;  the  remainder,  viz.  Mizpah  or 

*  Baa  Comm.  ad  tee.  and  art  BAtuTHini-xorHiii. 
f  Neither  mnao  nor  rmao  la  neocamrlly  a  watch4«iMr;  'Da 
'plaoa  at  watohlng,'  wliioh  mar  bave  been  merely  a  liiU. 


Mizpeh  of  Gilead,  Shiloh,  Benjamin,  and  Moab, 
are  given  under  the  names  of  Mcur^d,  Maff<rn<pd, 
and  Maarri^M.  But  Mizpah  of  Gilead  is  once 
translated  as  'the  watch-tower,'  and  Mizpah  of 
Benjamin  is  given  (in  2  Ch  16')  as  Mm-^,  and  in  an 
identical  passage  (in  1 K 16")  as  '  the  watch-tower.' 
The  inference  may  be  drawn  that,  according  to  the 
view  of  the  LXa,  there  was  a  Mizpeh  or  'watch- 
tower'  in  Gilead,  not  far  from  the  meeting-place  ol 
Jacob  and  Laban,  and  this  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  play  upon  the  word  in  naming  'the  heap  cf 
witness  Mizpah.  As  Mizpeh  was  a  watoh-toww 
over  the  land  of  Gilead,  so  the  Lord  was  'the 
watch-tower'  or  'witness'  to  the  covenant  at 
Mizpah :  and  thus  the  two  names  would  be  bound 
together ;  and  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in 
after-ages  was  stationed  at  Shiloh,  Gibeah,  the  meet- 
ing-plaoe  of  the  people  before  the  Lord,  would  be 
the  Mizpah,  while  the  nearest  high  place  or '  watoh- 
tower'  which  for  military  purposes  they  would 
constantly  have  in  use  would  be  Mizpeh.  The 
Babbins  took  a  similar  view  as  to  the  word  '  Bama- 
thaim-zophim,' to  which  th^  gave  the  impossible 
translation  '  Bamotha  of  the  scholars  of  the  pro- 
phets,' regarding  the  prophets  as  watohmen. 

There  are  at  least  seven  distinct  places  alluded 
to  under  the  names  of  Mizpeh  and  Mizpah, 
namely — 

1.  Mizpah  (npipw,  Samar.  nxest,  i,e.  moffebohm 
the  pillar). — One  of  the  names  of  the  pillar 
{maffebM)  and  heap  of  stones  (gal)  put  up  by 
Jacob  and  his  brethren  in  the  mountain  of  Gueaid 
in  token  of  God  being  a  witness  to  the  covenant 
made  that  day  between  Jaoob  asd  LalMm  (Gn 
31«-nj  •  xhe  other  names  were  Jegar-sahadutha 
(which  see)  and  Graleed,  the  former  being  the 
western  Anunaic  for  the  'heap  of  the  testimony,' 
the  latter  being  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  uw 
same  (see  Gai.ebd,  Gilbao). 

The  name  Mizpah,  if  it  had  the  sense  of  a  place 
where  the  Lord  watched  between  two  parties  to  a 
covenant,  may  have  oome  to  be  appued  to  tiie 
places  where  the  people  held  solemn  assembly 
tor  deliberation  in  time  of  difficult  near  the 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  and  it  thus  womd  be  likely 
to  be  found  near  every  place  where  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  or  tabernacle  remained  for  any  time  in 
addition  to  its  ori^nal  position  in  Guead.  It 
appears  in  connexion  with  the  battles  between  all 
Israel  and  the  Benjamites  a  few  years  after  the 
death  of  Joshua,  and  is  tiien  evidently  near  Bethel 
and  Shiloh,  and  again  it  appears  in  its  original 
position  some  100  years  after  in  the  time  of 
Jephthah. 

Thuk'e  ia  no  record  showing  to  what  extoit  this 
ancient  sanctuary  in  Gilead  was  used  during  the 
times  of  the  Judges,  when  the  ark  and  tabernacle 
were  at  Gilgal  and  Shiloh,  but  at  the  time  that 
the  children  of  Israel  were  oppressed  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon,  and  in  their  misery  put  away 
tiieir  false  gods,  the  Ammonites  were  encamped 
in  Gilead  and  all  Israel  at  Mizpah  (J^  10").  It 
is  apparent  from  the  context  that  this  was  the 
orinnal  Mizpah  of  Gilead  and  not  that  of  Shiloh 
or  Benjamin,  and  from  the  expression  '  before  the 
Lord  in  Mizpah '  it  is  surmised  that  the  ark  was 
present  with  the  host  of  Israel  {Speaker'*  Comm. 
on  Jg  I.'**).  If  this  were  so,  it  was  sent  over 
without  the  consent  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  on 
the  western  side  of  Jordan  (Jg  12*),  as  Jephtliah's 
action  in  fighting  the  Ammonites  without  the 
assistance  of  western  Israel  was  called  in  question 
by  them.   The  whole  account  would  lead  to  the 

•  On  thie  paamge  see  Dillmann'*  note.  Tlie  name  'Mixpeh 
oomee  in  very  strangely.  It  la  plain  that  there  is  an  11101100  tt 
tbe  mofMitM  of  tbe  preoedlng  oontext,  aa  wen  aa  a  deaUe  ta 
explain  Uie  origin  of  a  Wabm-Towar  in  tin  nei^boarhood. 
See  art.  Jaoob,  toL  iL  p.  628. 
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inferenee  that  the  eastern  tribes  assembled  as  a 
solemn  condaTe  at  the  ancient  scene  of  the  cove- 
nant between  Jacob  and  Laban  at  Mizpah,  and 
t^en  elected  Jephthah  as  their  captun-gweral 
to  lead  them  to  victory  against  the  Ammonites, 
without  any  reoonrse  to  Bhiloh.  He  then  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  passed  over  Gilead  and  Man- 
aseeh,  and  over  Mizpah  of  GUead,  and  from  Mizpah 
of  Gilead  to  the  children  of  Ammon  (Jg  11").  The 
LXX  give  the  term  'watch-tower'  m>th  for  the 
Mizpah  where  the  eastern  tribes  of  Israel  encamped 
(Jg  10*'')  and  for  the  Mizpah  over  which  Jephthah 
poMsed.  On  Jephthah's  letnm  from  his  victory 
over  the  Ammonites  he  came  to  his  honse  at 
Mizpah,  which  the  LXX  render  Hcvai)^.  as  they 
name  the  spot  near  th«  saaotoarv  where  the  tribes 
gathered  before  the  Lord.  There  wonld  thns 
upear,  in  the  view  of  the  LXX,  to  have  been  the 
Mizpah  adj<rining  the  sanctoary  where  the  tribes 
gathered  before  the  Lord  and  where  Jephthah 
dwelt,  and  the  Ifizpeh  on  huh  gnmnd  near  where 
the  tribes  encamped  and  wMre  Jephthah  passed 
over  with  them. 

The  topographical  indications  as  to  tlie  position 
of  Mizpah  of  Gilead  are  meagre.  It  was  in  the 
mountains  of  GUead  (Gn  81"),  and  it  was  north 
of  the  Jaiibt^,  becanae  Jacob  crossed  that  torrent 
after  parting  with  Laban.  It  was  a  well-indicated 
boundary,  to  be  oaed  in  succeeding  ages  between 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Aramaeans  (Gn  31**).  It 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  a  Mizpeh,  watch-tower, 
or  commanding  situation  (Jg  11").  B^ond  this 
there  can  be  httle  but  conjecture.  There  is  one 
indication,  however,  which  seems  to  limit  the  line 
of  Jacob's  journey  east  and  west :  he  was  coming 
from  Padan-aram  in  the  north-east,  and  with  his 
herds  and  flocks  would  naturally  travel  along  the 
level  tableland  to  the  east  of  the  broken  country 
falling  towards  the  Jordiui  Valley,  near  tiie  line 
of  the  present  D&rb  d-Han,  which  avoids  crossing 
the  Jwbdif  by  making  a  little  detour  to  the  east. 
Whether  he  came  by  Damascus  or  by  Bozrab,  he 
wonld  arrive  north  of  the  Jabbdk  by  passing 
through  the  vale  in  which  Jerath  is'  situated.  R 
is  suggested  that  this  is  the  site  of  the  meeting 
of  Jacob  and  Laban.  From  the  abundance  of  its 
waters,  enon^  for  an  enormous  city,  this  site 
must  from  the  earliest  timM  have  been  a  resting- 
place  for  herds  and  flocks  on  their  travels.  Near 
to  these  waters  (1960  ft.)  are  the  commanding 
aitnations  or  Miziiehs,  Nebu  S4d  (2400  ft.)  and 
Jebel  EakOrt  (34W  ft),  and  to  the  west  are  dol- 
mens near  the  village  of  54^.  Sir  George  Grove 
has  sngcested  that  the  site  of  Mizpah  at  Jercuh 
is  also  Identical  with  those  of  Bamath-mizpah  and 
Ramath-gilead  (which  see) ;  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  identification. 

a.  liizpah  (i^^).— The  events  related  in  Jg  19 
to  21  concerning  the  extermination  of  all  the 
Benjamites  save  600  by  united  Israel,  though 
placed  chronologically  after  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
are,  from  the  mention  of  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of 
Aaron  (20"),  nsaally  considered  (so  far  as  the 
account  is  iiistorican  to  have  occurred  about  20 

Sears  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  at  a  time  when 
here  were  no  Judges  in  the  land  and  the  Israelites 
forsook  the  Lord  and  served  Baal  and  Astarte 
(2").  Josephus  also  places  these  events  at  the 
commencement  of  his  account  of  the  Judges 
Unt-  v.). 

The  tabemade  with  the  ark  had  been  set  up  at 
Sbiloh  in  Ephraim.  10  miles  north  of  Betnel, 
before  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  remained  there 
as  its  chief  and  permanent  residence  until  the 
death  of  Eli ;  but  it  would  appear  from  the  account 
here  given  (Jg  20.  21)  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
was  carried  about  from  place  to  place  in  time  of 
war  to  the  spot  where  the  people  assembled,  and 
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in  later  years  to  where  the  Jndge  resided  (S^yeaker'* 
Comm.  on  Jg  20).  The  positions  of  the  places 
mentioned,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  identified, 
are :  Gibeah  (TeU  a-FlUt)^  4  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  Bethel  {Beittn],  6  nules  north  of  Gibeah ;  and 
Sbiloh  {Sea4n),  some  10  miles  north  of  Bethel.  A 
Levito  was  on  his  way  to  the  honse  of  the  Lord, 
probably  at  Sbiloh  ( Jg  I8*>  0"),  poesibly  at  Bethel, 
when  he  turned  aside  to  spend  tlie  n^bt  at  Gibeah 
of  Benjamin  close  to  Runah  {er-RMn),  and  here 
his  concubine  was  outraged  to  death  by  Benjamites 
of  that  city.  This  deed  united  all  Israel  against 
Benjamin,  and  they  fathered  together  as  one  man 
unto  the  Lord  at  Mozpah  (in  AY  it  is  given  as 
Mizpeh  throughout),  Jg  20*. 

In  order  to  understand  the  account,  the  question 
'where  was  Mizpah!'  requires  to  oe  answered. 
It  has  usually  been  understood*  that  the  Mizpah 
here  spoken  of  and  that  where  Samuel  gathered 
tiie  people  together  (I  S  7)  were  identicMU.  But 
there  is  no  necessity  tor  this  condution :  and  th« 
oonfnaion  of  the  two  places  renders  the  account 
of  the  ecenrrenoes  unintelligible.  The  Bfizpah  ol 
Samuel  was  in  the  heart  of  Benjamin  near  to 
Jerusalem,  and  it  wonld  have  been  impracticable 
for  all  Israel  to  have  gathered  together  on  this 
occasion  before  the  Lora,  at  such  a  orisiB,  in  the 
midst  of  the  people  with  whom  they  were  about 
to  wage  a  war  of  eztermination  (but  see  Bndde, 
'  Richter,'  in  Kwrxer  Hdeomm.  ad  loe.).  The  two 
Mizpahs  mav  have  been  quite  distinct :  they  were 
the  places  of  assembly  of  the  people  in  solemn  con- 
clave near  a  sanctuary  or  where  uie  tabernacle  and 
ark  were,  and  in  tliis  particular  case  Min>ah  wonld 
appear  to  have  been  some  place  of  assembly  between 
Shiloh  and  Bethel,  probably  close  to  Bhiloh,  where 
the  tabernacle  was.  This  is  accentuated  by  the 
statement  (20*)  that  the  chUdien  of  Benjamin 
heard  that  the  children  of  Israel  had  gone  up  to 
Mizpah :  suggesting  certainly  that  M'{«p».K  tras  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  Benjamin. 

S.  The  Mizpeh  (Jos  18**),  elsewhere  the  Miz- 
pah.— Mizpah  of  Benjamin  is  first  (?)  mentioned  in 
the  early  days  of  Samuel  (18  7*).  At  this  time 
Shiloh  had  f sllen  from  ito  position  as  the  sanctuary 
of  J'  (1  S  4,*,  Jer  7"  26>)  on  account  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  Israel,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  had  been 
captured  by  the  Philistines,  had  been  released  by 
them,  and  abode  in  Kiriath-iearim  twenty  years 
(1  S  7*),  during  which  time  tne  children  oT  Israel 
had  fallen  into  idolatry  and  suffered  severely  at 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  then  repented, 
and  at  the  exhortation  of  Samuel  put  away  the  baals 
and  Ashtaroth,  and  served  the  Lord  only.  Then 
Samuel  with  all  the  authority  of  judge  and  prophet 
gathered  all  the  children  of  Israel  to  Mizpah  to 
pray  for  them  unto  the  Lord,  as  Joshua  had 
gatnered  the  tribes  together  to  ^echem  (Jos  24'^. 

The  question  again  arises.  Where  was  this  Miz- 
pah where  the  tribes  gathered  together  before  the 
Lord,  and  drew  water  and  poured  it  out  Iwfore 
the  Lord,  and  fasted  and  confessed  their  sins! 
There  is  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  position 
of  Samuel's  residence,  Ramah  or  Ramathaim- 
zophim  (?) ;  but  that  which  lends  itself  most  readily 
to  the  account  of  Samuel's  life  is  a  few  miles  nortn 
of  Jerusalem,  either  Nebi  Samil  or  some  point  on 
the  high  ridge  north  of  Shd/dt  (so  van  dia  Velde, 
Dillm.,  Tristram,  G.  A.  Smith,  eto.);  and  here 
Samuel  built  an  altar,  which  may  have  been  in 
connexion  with  the  tabernacle,  and  this  Mizpah 
may  have  been  in  close  proximity  to  Samuel's 
residence.  If  this  were  so,  the  position  near  Shd/dt 
is  most  suitable,  as  it  will  be  snown  that  in  after- 
years  Mizpah  appears  to  have  been  located  not 
very  far  north  ot  Jerusalem  and  overlookiiig  it 

*  4Lff.  Iv  Moon  {Judfu,  p.  Budd*  (fp.  oft.  «Vf»)t  Buhl 
(GAP  US),  and  the  majori^  oI  recent  icfaoUn. 
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We  ma  now  follow  the  changes  which,  upon 
the  riewt  adopted  in  this  article,  took  place  in  the 
pocdtion  of  the  Mizpah.  First,  it  named  the  spot  of 
the  covenant  between  Jacob  and  Laban  in  GUead ; 
Moondly,  we  find  it  attached  to  the  place  of 
gathering  of  the  people  before  the  Lord  in  Shiloh, 
where  the  tabeniacle  was ;  then  again  we  find  the 
people  gathering  together  before  tne  Lord  at  the 
original  ' heap  of  witness'  in  Gilead  in  the  time 
of  Jephthah ;  and,  lastly,  it  names  the  spot  where 
Samuel  gathered  Israel  before  the  reoently-erected 
tabemade  near  Bamah  to  serve  God  and  resist  the 
Philistines,  and  snbseqaently  to  choose  the  first 
king  over  IsraeL  Here  the  tabernacle  remained 
for  aboat  fifty-seven  years,  nntil  the  dedication  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  and  in  process  of  time  the 
name  Min)ah  appears  to  have  dung  to  this  spot, 
for  we  find  that  king  Asa  built  Geo*  and  Mi4>ah 
(2  Ch  IV) ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  LXX  call 
it  in  one  ease  Har^  and  in  the  other  vkvwiAm 
(1  K  IS^.  During  l^e  days  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  the  sanctuary  at  Mizpah  would  lose 
prestige;  but  it  must  have  retained  the  affection 
of  the  people,  for  during  the  Captivity,  when  Jeru- 
salem lay  desolate,  Suzpah  became  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  ruler  of  Judna  (Gedaliah)  under 
the  king  of  Babvlon,  2  K  W,  Jer  40^-  iV. 

At  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  the 
district  of  Mizpah  and  men  of  Mizpah  are  spoken 
of,  and  it  is  alluded  to  as  '  the  seat  of  the  governor 
on  this  side  the  river '  (Neb  3').  The  account  (in 
Jer  41*)  of  the  pilgrims  who  were  met  by  Ishmael 
out  of  Mizpah  cm  their  way  southward  nom  She- 
ohem,  Shiloh,  and  Samaria  with  offerings  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  shows  that  Mizpah  was  on  the 
high  road  from  Sluloh  to  Jerusalem. 

In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  Mizpah  {tlLagrr)<pi,) 
appears  again  as  a  plaoe  of  solemn  conclave, '  where 
the  Israelites  assembled  themselves  togetner  and 
came  to  Minieh  over  agunst  Jerusalem,  for  in 
Mizpeh  was  there  aforetimes  a  place  of  prayer  of 
Israel'  (I  Mao  3*).  The  expression  'over  against 
Jerusalem,'  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact 
stated  in  Jer  41*  that  Mizpah  was  on  the  north 
road  leading  from  Shiloh  to  Jerusalem,  seems 
absolutely  to  fix  Mizpah  to  a  spot  immediately 
north  of  and  close  to  Jerusalem,  as  will  be  seen 
also  to  have  been  the  view  taken  by  Josephus. 
For  the  relation  of  Mizpah  to  Nob,  and  the  view 
held  by  some  that  the  two  places  are  identical,  see 
art.  Nob. 

i.  5.  The  land  of  Mizpah  (n^fipci  nv>  ^  Havcd/wi, 
terra  Mispha,  Joe  11').  The  valley  of  Mizpeh  (ny;* 
nn9,  A  run  retluf  Kcurrriipd,  eamput  Mcuphe),  Jos 
11*. — ^These  two  places,  which,  according  to  Dillm. 
{Jot.  ad  loe.)  and  Buhl  (GAP  240),  should  perhaps 
be  reguded  as  one  and  the  same,  are  mentioned  m 
connexion  with  the  battle  which  took  place  at  the 
waters  of  Merom,  when  Joshua  led  Inael  against 
Jabin  king  of  Hazor  and  the  northern  tribes. 
Joshua  chased  them  (Jos  11*)  unto  great  Zidon, 
and  unto  Misrephoth-maim,  and  unto  the  valley  of 
Mizpeh  eastward.  On  his  return  he  burnt  Hazor, 
which,  though  not  identified,  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  situated  somewhat  to  the  north  of  the 
watorsof  Merom  (Lake  iTufeA).  Joshua  would  thus, 
on  going  eastward  from  Zidon,  have  gone  into  the 
valley  between  the  two  Lebanons  and  nave  arrived 
at  the  buka'  or  valley  {biKah)  of  Lebanon  under 
Heimon.  We  read  (Joe  11")  of  Baal-gad  in  the 
valley  {biljiah)  of  Lebanon  under  Hermon  (Jos  II" 
IZ*),  and  the  Hivito  lived  under  Hermon  in  the 
land  of  Mizpah  (Jos  11*).  At  the  present  time 
the  only  bikah  or  buijca'  (Arabic)  of  any  extent  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  the  great  plain  between  the 
two  Lebanons,  leaching  from  the  foot  of  Hermon 
to  Baalbek.  It  womd  therefore  appear  that, 
whether  tiiese  two  places  are  identical  or  not,  they 


are  both  near  to  Hermon.  If  the  land  of  Mizpah 
may  be  taken  to  be  all  the  country  around 
Hermon,  then  the  valley  {biKah)  of  Miq>eh  may 
be  the  southern  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Lebanon.  For  other  conjectures  see  Dillm.,  Jot. 
ad  loc. 

8t  Mi^>eh  (njiopo,  Mar^,  Mispha),  a  city  of 
Judah  (Jos  16")  in  the  Snephelah  or  lowlands,  in 
a  group  of  sixteen,  some  of  which  have  been  identi- 
fied both  in  the  north  and  south  of  the  Shephelah. 
It  ia  given  together  with  Dilean  and  JoKtheel, 
neither  of  which  has  been  identified ;  and  there 
is  no  olue  to  its  position,  and  no  account  is  given. 
Tell  et-S&f«h,  the  Blanch*  Guards  or  Alba  Specula 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  a  name  equivalent  to 
Soopos  or  Mizpeh,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that 
this  is  Gath  (so  G.  A.  Smith,  HOHL  W).  Bobin- 
son  (BRP  ii.  81)  suggests  that  the  valley  of  Zepha- 
thah,  2  Ch  14**  (same  root  as  Mizpeh),  may  mm 
been  near  Te0  et-SAJieh. 

7.  Mizpeh  Moab  (3^^  rfp),  Uavvi^  rft  Hwifi, 
Matpha  jua  est  Moab)  is  mentioned  only  once 
(1  S  SSf),  as  the  ^|aoe  where  the  long  of  Moab 
was  staying  when  David  consigned  his  parents  to 
his  cara  At  this  time  the  territories  of  Moab 
did  not  extend  north  of  the  river  Amon,  the  whole 
of  the  old  Moabite  oonntry  beyond  having  been 
allotted  to  Beuben.  As  Mizpeh  means  a  lofty 
place  where  one  can  see  far  and  wide  (Gesenius, 
Lex.),  the  only  suitable  position  in  Moab  appears 
to  be  the  for&ess  of  Moab  (Kir  of  Moab),  which 
commands  the  passes  going  down  to  the  Dead  Sea 
(Luhith  and  Horonaim).  David  probably  brought 
his  parents  from  Adullam  down  by  the  pass  of 
Ziz  to  En-gedi,  and  thence  round  by  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  up  the  mss  of  Horonaim  to 
Kir  of  Moab  (now  Kerak).  There  can,  however, 
in  the  absence  of  further  information,  be  no  cer- 
tain clue  to  the  situation  of  Mizpeh  Moab. 

LrruuTUU.— L  U. ;  StanleT,  S.  and  P.:  SWP  U.; 
PEFSt,  1876-1877  ;  Schmn ;  Lightfoot,  Syrian  Stont  Lore  ; 
OODder,  HetA  and  Moab,  178 ;  Q.  A.  Smitli,  BQBL  120,  686, 
689 ;  Buhl,  OAP  (Index) ;  Poels,  Hitt.  du  lanetuaire  dt  FAniu. 
1897 ;  tlw  OommeDtarie*  ol  DUIm.  on  Omttit  and  Jotuet,  of 
Moon  and  Budds  cm  jMdgee,  and  ol  H.  P.  Smith  on  Sctmuel,  ai 
ILeOt.  C  WABBBN. 

MIZPEH.— See  pr«oeding  article. 

mZBAIM.— See  Eotft  in  T«d.  L  pp.  659*, 
e66». 

MIZZiH  (njp).  —  A  'duke'  of  Edom,  descended 
from  Esau  and  Baaemath  the  daughter  of  Ish- 
mael, Gn  86»-»»  (A  MoM=l  Ch  l"  (B  '0/»of#,  A 
Mox^).  The  elan  of  wUch  he  is  the  eponym  luui 
not  been  identified. 

MHiSOH  (HrdraF  [T  Cypr.  speUing  of  Attic 
Mt^wp— Blass] ;  M  'Idvun),  of  Cyprus, with  whom  St. 
Paul  and  his  companions  lodged  on  the  occasion  of 
the  apostle's  last  visit  to  Jerusalem  (Ac  21'*).  He 
is  described  as  an  'early'  (d^oMt)  disciple,  by 
which  we  may  perhaps  understand  one  who  had 
been  a  disciple  irom  the  time  of  Pentecost  (of. 
A'dpxSi  11")-  Nothing  further  is  known  of  Ixim, 
though  from  his  Greek  name  he  was  prob- 
ably, if  not  a  Gentile  Christian,  at  any  rate  an 
Hellenist,  with  whom  it  would  be  natural  and 
prudent  for  St.  Paul  to  lodge,  looking  to  the 
feelings  which  existed  among  the  Jewisli  Christiaas 
against  him  (w.*-",  and  see  Meyer).  For  an 
interesting  address  on  Mnason,  in  which  the  utmost 
is  made  of  these  scanty  notices,  see  M'Laren, 
Week-Day  Addresses.  G.  MlLUGAN. 

MOAB,  MOABITES  (in  MT  'Moab'  is  s^Hb  ;  on 
Moabite  Stone  3kd  ;  LXX  Jiud^,  ij  Uon^cint,  -/Strtx  ; 
Josephus,  Uiiafiot;  Vulg.  Moab;  'Moabite(s)*  ia 
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ModbUa ;  Aaeyt.  Ma'ttba,  Ma?b»,  MtiOia).— 
L  The  Name. 
U.  The  Tenltocy. 
HL  Th*  Language. 

(A)  Proper  NamML 

(£)Xbe  MoaUte  Btona.  MKotte  OD  tb«  Test;  A) 
TmndatioD ;  (f)  Notes  on  the  TlandattoD ;  (a) 
Featuree  in  wBlcb  the  language  of  the  MoaHte 
Stone  diSen  tmrn  the  Hebrew  ol  OS. 
Ir.  Hm  Bellgioo. 
V.  People  and  Histon. 

UteratUA, 

L  Nahk. — ^The  MT  gives  no  etymoloKyi  Vat  in 
Gn  19"  (J)  LXX  adds  after  'she  called  bis  name 
Moab,'  X^vnwOi'Ex  roG  rarpit  ixev,  i.e.  '^tfi  '  from  my 
father.'  The  presence  of  an  etvmolo^  of  Ammon 
in  the  following  Tetse  favours  the  LXX  text,  which 
is  adopted  by  Jos.  Ant.  I.  zL  6,  Jerome,  de  Wette, 
and  Ball,  SBOT.  Other  etvmologies  snggi^ted 
are  3^  toa3M  <e  'seed  of  a  father'  {Q«s.The$.i 
Fnerst,  HWB) ;  or  from  3ir  '  to  wish  for '  (Manrer, 
Curtut,  p.  130),  referring  to  the  attractive  char- 
acter of  the  land.  The  uist  is  the  only  one  that  is 
possible,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable.  '  Moab '  serves 
indifferently  as  the  name  of  the  land  or  the  people, 
the  Moabites  occupying  Moab  throughout  the 
whole  period  during  which  they  are  Known  to 
history.  Probably  '  Moab '  was  first  the  name  of 
the  land  and  then  of  the  people. 

iL  Tbbritobt.— '  Moab '  was  the  high  tableland 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  southernmost  section 
of  the  Jordan.  Its  western  frontier  is  clearlv 
defined  by  these  natural  boundaries :  to  the  soutn 
lay  Edom  and  the  desert ;  to  the  east,  Ammon  and 
the  desert ;  to  the  north,  before  the  conquest  by 
the  Israelites,  probably  Ammon,  after  the  conquest 
IsraeL  Towurds  the  desert  there  conld  be  no 
dearly  -  defined  boundary,  and  the  fi  on  tiers  be- 
tween Moab,  Edom,  Ammon,  and  Israel  shifted  with 
the  balance  of  power ;  but,  roughly  speaking,  the 
territory  inhabited  by  Moabites,  and  forming 
the  Moabite  state  when  not  encroached  upon  by 
foreign  aggression,  was  the  cnltiTated  plateau 
(specially  Imown  as  ham-MUMr,  'the  Level'  or 
'Plateau,'  HOEL  S3;  or  MtsMr  of  Medeba, 
Jos  13*- >* ;  or  Sharon,  I  Ch  {P*,  MGEL  648)  from 
the  southern  end  of  u>e  Dead  Sea  to  a  line  some 
miles  beyond  its  northern  extremity.  Kir  of  Moab 
is  nearly  as  far  south  as  the  soutiiem  end,  and 
Heshbon  and  Jazer  (wh.  see)  are  some  distance 
beyond  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This 
j^tean  is  divided  by  the  deep  chasm  of  the  Amon. 
The  northern  pan  of  this  territory  is  claimed  by 
some  doonments  for  Reuben  or  Gad,  and  was  at 
times  under  the  dominion  of  Israel  (cf.  below, 
Hiitory).  The  extreme  area  of  Moab  might  be 
reckoned  at  00  miles  long  by  30  broad,  ISOO  sq. 
miles,  about  as  large  as  Hampshire,  but  the 
cultivated  plateau  is  only  about  10  or  12  miles 
broad. 

Conder  [Reth  and  Ifoab,  p.  describes  Moab 
as  'a  plateau  about  3000  feet  above  the  Medi- 
terranean level,  or  4300  feet  above  tiie  Dead  Sea. 
The  western  slopes  are  gmerally  steep.  The 
lower  formation  is  the  Kubian  sandstone  .  .  . 
above  this  a  dolomitic  limestone,  with  bold  preci- 
pices in  some  places,  forms  the  upper  part  of  the 
hills,  and  is  capped  by  a  soft  marl  full  of  flints  .  .  . 
the  general  aspoct  of  the  Moabite  mountains  rising 
to  the  plateau  is  barren  in  the  extreme.  The 
sandstone  varies  from  purple  to  a  light  tawny 
colour,  and  the  rid^  are  divided  by  deep  narrow 
ravines.  ...  In  spring  the  rounded,  shapeless  biUs 
are  covered  with  grass  and  wild  flowers,  and  parts 
of  the  plateau  are  now  sown  with  com ;  but  the 
number  of  trees  in  Moab  might  be  counted  with 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  .  .  .  Moab  is  a  land  of 
streams.'  According  to  EGHL  (p.  635)  the  plateau 
is  broken  by  'deep,  wide,  warm  vaJleys,'  with 


springs  and  brooks ;  and  '  eastward  the  plateau 
is  separated  from  the  desert  by  low  rolling  hills.' 
Conder  states  that  gazeUes,  wild  oxen,  wolves, 
jackals,  hyaenas,  vultures,  and  eagles  are  found  on 
the  plateau.  But  the  appearance  of  the  country 
to-day  must  be  very  different  from  that  which  it 
presented  when  it  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  and 
prosperous  state.  The  prophets  dwell  upon  the 
'cities  of  Moab';  and  in  their  days  this  land  of 
streams  was  carefully  cultivated,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  fortified  towns  and  villages.  Its  roads 
and  ruins  still  witness  to  ancient  facility  and 
popnlousnees.  Although  the  existing  remains  are 
largely  Greek  and  Boman,  they  show  the  former 
capabilities  of  the  country,  and  fairly  represent 
the  prosperity  of  Moab  in  OT  times. 

The  population  must  have  been  considerable. 
Conder  estimates  the  present  population  of  the 
Bdka,  of  which  Moab  is  a  part,  at  about  19,000. 
Hampshire  in  1801  had  666,250  inhabitants.  Per- 
haps 600,000  would  be  the  highest  possible  estimate 
of  the  population  of  Moab  in  its  most  flourishing 
days.  One  remarkable  feature  of  the  country  is 
its  great  wealth  of  calms,  stone-circles,  dolmens, 
and  menhirs.  Conder  states  that  700  of  these 
rude  stone  monuments  were  found  by  the  Paleatine 
Exploration  Fund  surveyors  in  1881 ;  he  is  doubtful 
whether  as  many  similar  monuments  exist  in  all 
the  rest  of  Palestine. 

In  addition  to  the  plateau  itself,  Moab  comprised 
the  southern  comer  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Arabah  or  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  'arbdth  M6ab, 
the  low  hills  skirting  the  plateau  east  and  south, 
and  pasture  land  beyond  these  hills  out  into  the 
deserts;  The  climate,  natural  products,  etc.,  are 
those  of  Eastern  Palestine,  in  which  part  of 
Moab  is  usually  included. 

The  following  cities,  etc.,  are  mentioned  as  at 
one  time  or  another  Moabite ;  the  names  in  italics 
are  probably  variants  of  those  in  ordinary  type, 
whicn  respectively  precede  them ;  they  are  some- 
times plamd  slightly  out  of  alphabetical  order  to 
show  the  connexion.  Names  in  capitals  are  found 
only  on  the  Moabite  Stone.  For  details  see  the 
separate  articles  on  these  names. 

Ar-ot-Moab,  Amon,  Aroer,  Atanth,  Baylth,  Beer-aHm,  Beeer, 

Beth-bamoth,  Bamoth,  BamatMtuU,  Beth-baal-meon,  BetK- 
mtm,  Betb-diblathaim,  Beth-gamul,  Bethjeshlmoth,  Betb- 

Eor,  Bocrah,  Dibon,  Dimon,  Eglalm,  Eglath-ibeluhiyah, 
ealeh,  Heahbon,  Hokm,  Horonaim,  Jahai,  Jalaah,  Ja»r, 
Kerioth,  KirK>t-Haab,  Kir-beres,  Ktr-Karatth,  Kiitetbaim, 
Kiriath-huxoth,  KRIfB  (TKmbiJ^  Luhltb,  Madmen,  Hedeba, 
Mephaath,  Mlagab,  HtlRTCrMoliaiathX  Nebo,  mmrlm  (watere 
of),  ATdnniA,  Nopliah,  A^oioA  (I),  Feor,  Piagah,  Bela,  fflbmah, 
8RN  (T  Sharon),  Zoar,  Zophim. 

iiL  Languaob  (Proper  Names  and  Moabite 
Stone). — Our  knowledge  of  the  language  is  derived 
from  the  Moabite  proper  names  in  OT,  etc.,  and 
from  the  Moabite  Stone.  Both  show  that  Moabite 
is 'simply  a  dialect  of  Heb.' (Stade,L  113).  Where 
it  differs  from  biblical  Hebrew  it  agrees  either  with 
Phoenician  or  Canaanite,  which  is  also  very  closely 
allied  witii  Hebrew  ;  or  with  Arabic,  the  language 
of  the  eastem  neighbours  of  Moab.  Accordmg  to 
Hommel  {AET  276),  the  spelling  on  the  Stone  nas 
a  strong  affinity  with  that  of  the  Mineean  inscrip- 
tions ;  e.g.  the  Moabite  JIfehdeba',  Neboh,  are  more 
aJcin  to  Mintean  than  to  Heb.,  which  writes  Midebd, 
Neb6. 

The  close  connexion  with  Heb.  is  shown  by  the 
following  resemblances — the  details  of  differences 
are  given  below.  The  forms  of  almost  all  the  proper 
names  are  consistent  with  their  being  of  Hebrew 
origin.  This  might  be  partiy  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  known  to  us 
only  from  Heb.  sources.  But  the  Stone  Is  un- 
doubtedly a  Moabite  docnment,  and  almost  all  its 
words,  inflexions,  and  idioms  occur  in  OT.  For 
instance,  it  has  two  characteristic  Heb.  idioms- 
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1  nn  •      •       *  *  *  "c^a  •  p  •  yttrn  •  i 

3  •  *  m  1  nmpi  •  )2yo:h  •  nwt  •  n?2in  •  nryNi  i  •'in  •  -^nw  •  3 

4  my  I  "'Mi'cr  •  h^i  •  •'2Nnn  •  ■'jt  •  'js'?  *n  •  "raTs  •  ■'isnz^n  •  ■'a  •  * 

7  ****nM-'nny-ttn'n-DSy  •-DM--a«-'?«-»ttrninrQnvra-Mnm  7 

9  *  *  Ml  •  nwMn  •  m  •  urym  •  ^voVyn  •     •  ptr>  I  "^••a  •  urna  •  m  9 

10  *.'f70-n'7-p*»-D'7yD-n***-'pNi-3t:r«--Ta-ttrM'i ip-np-nM  lo 

11  *  *  *  n  •  'ja  •     •  airrw  i  ntnw  •  "pi  •  onn'rMT  i  mrav  •     •  hii-w  n 

12  *  Ml .  mn  •  Vmim  •  nw  •  ouna  •  n-ow  I  imo'ti  •  tms^'?  ■     •  -^pn  12 

13  ♦  *  *  M  •      •  p\zr  •  \zrM  ■  nM  •  ni  •  att^w  I  n-npa  •  tt«D3  •  ''3d'?  •  ran  i3 

14  *  1 1  hi^w^  •  'jy  •  PD3  •  nw  •  tnw  •    •  ttn^a  •  ""V  •  -^qm^  I  n-irro  i^ 

15  ♦  Ml  I  tnnsn  •    •  mrwn  ■  ypan  •  ra  •  onn'^Mi  •  rhh^  •  'frn  is 

16  **vn't:an**'*'*****n'?«.n3nttr.*'?3-a->rr«vnt  is 
IV  *  *  M .  Dttn:  •  npw  I  nrra-^rrr  •  unsa  •  "^rwvh  •  '>2 1  norm  •  n  i7 

18  **n23-'?«-»'cr»-'f?D'ii'crD3-''3Q'?-Dn*anDMi-rnn"«-''V  is 

19  *  *  3DO  •  'cn33  •  rrena-n  I  •'i  •  rrann'rm  •  m  •  atn  •  i9 

20  •  prniNi  •  "fpra  •  nfc«r«i  I  rrcn  •    •  ttrM  •  pwQ  •  SMon  •  npM  20 

21  n»m  •  yvjTt  •  nnn  •  nmp  •  Tiii  •  fiM  1  pn  •    •  rsDoh  21 

22  Ni  I  nrhnxi  •  Tiia  •  ^sni  •  n-'njnr  •  ''n3a  •  '73«i  I  Voyn  22 

23  *ipi-'(''  'urMrr  •       •  Tittry  •  "73^1  • 'iVd  •  m  • ''n;!  •  "73  23 

24  ♦ .      .      •  Sd*?  •  •  nmpa  •  npn  •  i-ipn  •    •  in  1  -ipn  24 

25  noMa  •  rmp'?  •  nn-i372n  •  vi-i^  •  13MT I  nrr'si  •  11  •  trrN  •  d3  25 

26  ♦  *  •  nS'Dnn  •  "Ti^y  •  '73N'i  •  -lyny  •  •'n3n  •  *73m  I  'tntct"'  *  *  *  26 

27  *  *  y .    •  12a  •  •'nsi  •  "jSM  I  Mn  •  D-in  •  ""a  •  nm  •  ra  •  ^13:3  •  ']3«  27 

28  ♦  "to  .  "^sNi  I  nyotWD  •  pn  •  ^3  •  ""D  •  i-cnsn  •  pn  •  "ty  28 

29  *  31  •  "73^  I  pNn  •      •  TIDD"' • -Itt^N  •  ppi  •  n«Q  **  29 

30  *  *  * .  n« .  Dtiy .  Mu?w  •  ^yn'ryi  •  raT  I  p'jn  •  rav  M  1**  30 

31  **M**-n***a-rQ  -  i-cr*  •  piim  I  p^n  •  ]ms  31 

32  *  *  ♦  nifl  I  p-i-jra  •  DnnVn  • -n  •  ttn33  ■  "I*?  • -»nM  32 

33  I  -cry  •  aora  *  *  *  'ryv  "^d"'!  •  "cnsa  •  m*  *  33 

34  3MllpW-n*  34 
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the  mm  eomecutive  with  Imj^.,  onlT  oertainly 
elsewhere  in  Phoenician  (OM.-KaMtxtch,  Eng.  to., 
136  n. ;  cf.  Kdnig,  Syntax,  610  f.)  s  and  the  hm  of 
the  Inf.  Ahe.  to  emphasize  a  finite  tense  (lan  lan 
in  L  7), — not,  however,  pecnliar  to  Hebrew.  The 
characters  on  the  Stone  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  Siloam  inscription. 

(A)  Proper  Names.— In  addition  to  the  names  of 
cities  given  at  the  end  of  the  section  on  Territory, 
the  foflowing  proper  names  are  found  in  OT  and 
Moabite  Stone  (the  latter  in  italics).  (1)  PEBSONS: 
— Balak,  Chemoth-melek  or  Chemoth-gad,  Eglon, 
Ithmah,  Mesha,  Orpah,  Rnth,  Sanballat  (?), 
Shomer  or  Shimrith,  Sihon  (!),  Zippor;  also  in 
inscriptions  (see  Hutory),  Kammosu  (Chemosh)- 
nadab,  Kmshyhy  (Chemoshyehi  =  'Chemosh  gives 
life,'  Baethgen,  p.  13),  Mutsuri,  Salmann.  (2) 
i)£/r/S5;— Chemosh,  As?Uar  •  Chemosk.  (3)  the 
BirXR  Arnon. 

(B)  Moabite  5<on«.— This  Stone  was  a  monnment 
enoted  by  Mesha  king  of  Moab,  c.  850,  to  com- 
memorate his  victories  over  Israel.  In  1868  a 
Pmsrian  traveller,  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Klein,  discovered 
the  upper  portion  of  it,  about  3)  ft.  high,  by  2  ft. 
broad  uid  2  ft.  thick,  with  rounded  top,  amongst 
tbo  miiw  of  Dibon  (Dibtm).  In  1869  a  rough 
■qneeca  waa  taken  by  an  Arab  for  M.  Clermont- 
Gaanean.  There  is  also  a  copy  of  IL  13-20  made 
for  him  by  another  Arab.  Then  the  Stone  was 
broken  up  by  the  Arabs  in  the  hope  of  making 
mor«  profit  out  of  the  fragment*.  Two  laige^mg- 
menta  and  18  small  ones  were  recovered.  From 
these,  with  the  addition  of  reconstmetions  from 
the  squeeze  of  the  wt—ing  portionB,  a  restoration 
of  Ute  Stone  has  been  nuufe,  and  plaoed  m  the 
Jewish  Court  of  the  Lonvie  at  Paris.  There  is  a 
fauinmile  of  this  restored  Stone  in  the  British 
Museum.   The  text  is  printed  on  pb  404. 

MoaUte  Alphabet— 
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(a)  Note*  on  ths  Text.— Tho  foUowiog  abhrarift- 
tions  are  used  in  what  follows  :— 

d-OIernwDt-QuiMMi.  IM  auU  4$  JTOs,  ]»7  (k  nvto« 

of  ssy 

O-Qlnsbarg,  MoabOe  Ston*,im. 

j:,-Udzbankl,  .yordwni4t<KAMI  Jy»W|f>»,  UtS,  p.  OS, 

ir-Nord'lfaider,  Dit  /nxAn/l  <tM  Xinig$  Mma  Jfjoi 
1896,  »uud  SH,  only  ntemd  to  when  dunctiic  from 

S8 

SB-Bodm  (with  Holilpger),  Xitr  Mmabuehrifl,  BmrieUtJsr 

only  referred  to  when  dillariiistraiii   

SS-Smend  uid  8odn,  Di»  /Mekr^l  dM  KMg*  Utm  mm 

Moab,  1880. 

The  differences  of  opinion  given  here  relate  to 
what  and  how  much  can  be  actually  seen  on  the 
fragmente,  squeeze,  etc.,  of  the  Stone.  Conjec- 
tures as  to  letters  entirely  miwdng  or  anite  illegible 
will  be  referred  to  under  the  translation.  Dots 
over  letters  signify  that,  in  the  opinion  «i  U»e 
authority  quoted,  they  are  indistinct.  Asw  had 
not  access  to  the  squeeze  or  any  reprodoetion  of 
it,  G  cannot  be  cited  for  its  readiikgs. 

I.  After  masa, iSo ;  CI,  0,  v;  a mgserti sINibsMtw 
iWoroWftomPbonlcluiptnllels;  £.  iSd.   

a.  Altar D3—59,D  •  P»;  CI,  nottafaw  dMInot;  £,0*  VV. 
4.  Jn]3ff  tt-S3,0;  a.0.ir,P;  L.  'o. 

c.  jn'pifsa.L,'ia,0,inJr,i. 

&  After  -BH-iSB.  isro;  CI.  onlr  pM  ol  a  9  vMMsj  L 
•ma, 

7.  Attmtm— SS,  '-lif>3-,Cl,  a,  OBlfimi 

8.  Attbebegliuilng-^,  CI,0,X>,f. 

In  'O'-SS,  0,L,n;  01,  "I  or  1,  poiribl7  •D*  *>aali  ba 
joined  with  <«i,  end  the  comWnstlOB  i»ad  is  »  pwp«  »««*. 
After  •  nr-^,  i,  in. 
a.  Af««m-nSS,t3;oi,iiotUiifdistoot;is.y.ai.p. 

la  In  «•••  — •mVi  at,noOaBgiSMnic*.  _ 
After  •  iSd-J».  • :  01,  not  tWbls ;  i.  S.  SB.  \ 

II.  in<**n-SS,  D-W;  0I,notv1iniIe;  i.Sfftb-t»i 
12.  In  •  lO-tSS,  £k  B ;  C  no* 

18.  in»»**--S8,'vn;a,K,iaaiDtmiaAiL,min. 
U.  In«V-a9,i,'«!  0I,*;BOtv«bto. 
U.  In  •W-Sff,  01,  L,  h. 

U.  lB*'»-SS,  a;  01,'ii;  9,     ihOi  r.atmatmtKk. 

Afw  flfn-ss.  paw  •  pMO  '[iSn]!  a.  pi 
noUdi*  ebe  diettoot,  nothtaf  on  iiiiieese  wtars  as,  we  fte  I 
^MUrOn,  neitbaroHitiMn  b«  •  D  la  tUs  woid;  e.|[B^M]| 

i,»««1.pMj[BSl«]. 

to  •  •»-JS,  a ;  «,  L,  nothtof  dtoSnca. 

IT.  ln»*l»-SS,  in;  OI,BOtUn»dWtoat: 
18.  to  on  •anow-^. ' ;  01, 0.  i,     H  qa  «B)  oslr  a  d* 
Note  rfie  of  MoeMto  vod. 

After  nia-SS,  i,  wi. 
U.  After  •  •  1BD-A8,  i  * :  01,  noUiing  dMaot;  £,Ti#.  I V 
n.  to*VMn— S8r,l;  OI,Botdtotinot;  A  t 

to •ipa-JSS.  a ;  01,  i,  if,  SB,  i 

0dae(  not  glre  S  In  teoelmUe,  but  prints  It  in  Heb.  Text,  witb- 
oat  any  Indication  that  It  la  teatcnd  and  not  read. 

16.  At  the  beslnnln8-5S,  D  '  "i;  Ci;  neither  vWMe  noma 
riitent  with  the  amount  o(  «aaaor  the  tnoasvlAls:  L,  • 

jr.'. 

to •  •  itts-ss,  £,  1 1 ;  01, 1 1:  e,  J. 

17.  ia*'V—SS,  L,  p;  O, nothing dlatinot J  0,XlBlaBriHBi 
SlBHeb.Tezt. 

18.  to  •So-<SS.  £.  3 : 0(> 

n.  AtbaglnninK-^,'<R;  01, 'n; 
to  •  a—SS,  L,  n. 
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Ml  At  luglnnliig-Jg,  K  . . .  irB              [3]n[ne]   •  \ 
At  end— SS,  L,  'ipi ;  O,  ff  (in  SB),  iiO.B. 

U.  After  na-as,  T3«  •pTI  - pi  •  p;a,Til«  fnt*tt»3; 
t,  Tcii  •  "u  •  •13  • ;     ['iroi  •  'ia. 

n.  In***lin-iS8,  lilwi  - 1;  Oliiiat  Tkllito,  ud  too  mudi 
lor  the  anOiMe  ipaoe ;  1. 

tS.  In  !X3**—S8,  ir  appumtlr  bjr  naio  mlraadantudinc, 
M,  aoooidinc  to  no  porttoa  of  ctthv  fncmant  or  iqiiMia 
vtlrta  belon  tiM  a :  £.  •  *. 

iB*«»^y»-a»,  irm;  a,  >[«];  £,  m*. 
U.  In  n*;  SS.  <n,  i  i  8S  inggtit  tiat  poalblr  D  Bay  1i* 
loiMMOutod  iMd  not  r ;  UMr  diioow  bilon  thk  latter  tnoM 
sl><:8acin  thlnkotliat  tho  Uttar  la  ^  nod     1  nay  I* 
3,9,0:  L.\ 

(i)  Trantlation. 

Worda  In  ()  f»|irM«ntlin»Mt»ireid»,toin»ar«n  tin  letten 
of  which  u«  not  ole*r  mumgh  to  make  it  oertain  what  they 
are.  Worda  in  [  ]  repraaent  oonjactnnl  reatoiationa  where  the 
text  liaa  entiralr,  or  almoat  entirely,  diaappeared.  Worda  in 
(( )]  repraaent  oonjeotnial  reetorationa  o<  worda,  in  whkfa  one 
or  more,  bat  not  all  the  letter*,  can  be  dlaUnctly  read.  OT 
namea  are  given  in  AV  nelllng ;  in  other  oaaea  the  eonaonanta 
are  given,  witbont  aupmring  vowela.  Worda  reoniied  by  Kng- 
liah  idiom  but  not  1^  Hebrew  are  in  ttalica.  Symbola  aa  m 
Notaa  on  Text.  In  eome  eaaaa  the  Hebrew  order  haa  been 
praaerved,  and  the  KnsBdi  oidar  la  riMnm  hj  labaoript 
nnmeiali, 

1.  I  am  Meaha,  son  of  Chemosh  (-meleeh,  S8,  L, 
or  -gad,  CI,  G),  king  of  Moab,  the  D- 

2.  ibonite  |  My  father  was  king  over  Moab  thirty 
yean  and  I  became  ki- 

8.  ng  after  my  father  lAnd  I  made  thia  high- 
pla«e  of  Chemosh  in  $1RQH  |  aa  a  token  of  grati- 
tude for  (the  deliveranoe  terought  for  M-,  SS,  L)* 

4.  eeha,  because  He  saved  me  from  all  the  (king, 
8S,  L,  or  'despoiler,'  CI,  O)  s,  and  because  He 
eaosed  me  to  see  my  denre  upon  all  that  hated 
me— Omr- 

6.  i,  king  of  Israel,  and*  he  oppressed  Moab 
many  days,  beeaoaa  Chemoeh  (was)  angry  with 
laa — 

1 

6.  d  his  I  And  his  son  saooeeded  him,  and  ha 
»  1 

also  said,  I  will  oppreas  Moab]  In  my  days,  he 
spoke  (thus,  SS,  X)  [Let  ns  go,  Gn 

7.  Bat  I  saw  my  desire  opon  nim  and  npon  his 
house,  and  Israel  perished  for  eyer*.  Now  Omri 
annexed  (all  the  km- 

8.  d)  of  Medeba,  and  lerael  oeenided  it,  his  days 
and  half  his  son's  days,  forty  yean,  and  (resto- 

9.  red)  it  Chemosh  in  my  days  I  And  I  bnilt' 

t     «  1 

Baal-meon,  and  I  made  in  it  the  "ShWH.,  and  I 

(bnilt) 

10.  Kiijathaim  / 1  And  the  men  of  Gad  ooeopied 
the  land  of  (Ataro)th  from  of  old,  and  built  for 

•  T 

himself  the  king  of  (I-) 
a       1      1     »  4 

11.  srael  Ataroth  |  And  I  fought  against  the 

town  f  and  took  it  |  and  put  to  death  all  the 

(people  of,  SS,  L) 

12.  the  town,  a  pUeuii»g  spectacle  for  Chemosh 
and  for  Moab  |  and  I  removed  thence  'BIj*  of 
DWDH'.andl 

18.  it,  before  Chemoeh  in  Kerioth  |  and  I 
settled  m  it — Ateuroth — the  men  of  ShBN,  and  the 
(men  of) 

14.  M^RTh  I  And  Chemosh  said  to  me.  Take 
Nebo*  against  Israel  |  and  I  (w-) 

15.  ent  by  night,  and  foneht  against  it  from 
break  of  dawn  ml  noon  I  and  I  (t-) 

16.  ook  it,  and  pnt  them'  all  to  death,  seven 


thousand  (men,  SS,  CI,  O,  L)  (and  boys,  88 

CI ;  and  s,  X)  |  and  women,  and  (girl,  SS,....^ 

Cl.L) 

17.  s  and  female  slaves'"  |  for  I  had  made  it 
taboo"  to  'ShTRo  Chemosh  |  and  I  took  thence  (t 

18.  ?)»  s  of  YHWH  and  I  mi  them  before 
Chemosh  |  And  the  king  of  Israel  bnilt  n 

19.  Jahaz,  and  occupied  it  while  he  fought 
against  me  J  And  Chemoeh  drove  him  out  before 
(me  and,  SS,  X) 

20.  I  took  from  Moab  two  hnndred  men,  of 
all  its  clans',  and  led  them'  against  Jahac,  and 
took  it 

21.  to  add  t«  to  Dibon  |  I  built  QR^H,  the  walls 
of  the  forests**,  and  the  walls  of 

22.  the  'PhL*  I  And  I  bnilt  its  gates,  and  I 
bnilt  its  to  wen  |  And  I" 

23.  built  the  honse  of  the  king,*  and  I  made 
sluices'  [(for  the  reservoin  for  the  water,  SS)}  in 
the  (midst)  of 

24.  the  city  |  And  there  was  no  cistern  in  the 
midst  of  the  city  in  I^QH,  and  I  said  to  all  the 
people.  Make  (for) 

26.  you,  each  of  you,  a  cistern  in  his  house  |  And 
I  hewed  the  MKhRThTh*  for  ^9H  by  means 
of  the  prisonen 

26.  Uken  from  Israel  |  I  built  Aroer,  and  I 
made  the  road  by  the  Amon,  (and,  SS,  L,  CI) 

27.  I  built  Beth-bamoth,  for  it  had  beeoi  de- 
stroyed I  I  built  Bezer,  for  (it  was  in  ruins),"* 

28  M  (men)  of  Dibon,  fifty,  for  all 

Dibon  was  loyal  |  And  I  (reign- 

29.  ed)   a  hundred  in  the  dtieB**  which  I 

added  to  the  land  |  And  I  bni(lt) 

30.  [(Medeba)]  and  Beth-diblathaim  I  And  <u 
for**  Beth-baal-meon,  there  I  placed  (flocks)* 

81   sheep  of  the  land  |  and 

Horonaim,  wherdn  dwelt  (the  Son  of  Dedan,  and 
Dedan  said,  SS).' 

82.    Chemoeh  said  to  me.  Go 

down,  fight  against  Horonaim,  and  I  went  (down 
and")  

83.   t  Chemosh  in  my 

days  aadt  **  from  thanoeT  |  

84.  .-....-.^  t  T— and  (I)  

(e)  Note*  on  Tram^ation. 

5.  a.  The  Moabtte  ol  'the  deliveranoa  wrMytt  lerlMhs' la 

HBh'  HSh'. 

6.  b.  Moreidlnmatinany,  'C>mri,MntotIwa«l,whoBpftwd'; 
oL  Oea.-Kautach,  Eng.  tr.  p.  Sil  n. 

7.  t.aoSS,  NSIdelce  (187(Ql 

0,  ' In  oy  daya'  he  (the  Uag  o<  laraell  aaid,  '(Xef  «f  go) 
and  I  will  aee  my  deaire  on  him  and  his  nooaa' ;  and  Iirael 

aald, '  I  ahall  destroy  it  for  ever.' 
S.  d.  <.•.  '  extended  and  fortified.' 

9.  a.  "StaWQ  only  oooun  here  and  paihaiM  line  tt,  which, 
with  UL,  deala  with  the  water  eupply  of  ^BQH ;  perhi^- 
leaervoir :  SS, '  Teioh.' 

10.  /.  iirittthaim  and  JMIatMm,  W  and  la  JT  in  the 
Iloabita  text. 

11.  g.  '  town,'  8S.   •  WaU,'  O,  NSkteka. 

IS.  A.  ■B1.,  perfaapa  also  la  IT  L,  probably-BMib  ytfH  US81 
OiY,Aria)Kttkak  otXAW*-n,ftrt  ^<^,not((nnd  elae- 
lAm,  naoally  rendered  *  altar-hearth '  (Off.  Htb.  Lea.  *.ti.X 

U.  t.  DWDH,  apparently  the  name  of  a  deity  worshipped  by 
the  laraalltea  of  Ataroth ;  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  unlear  the 
aame  aa  the  anu'^od  i>oae ;  si.  the  proper  name  Jjiudu  in  the 
Amama  taUats.  All  these  namea,  aawdl  aaltaeM-' Beloved.' 
It  is  ciuioua'that,  of  the  three  or  lour  placea  in  which  'BX 
oconrs,  it  ia  oonnacted  with  the  Oity  of  David  in  la  SSi  and  with 
DWDH  here.  CI.  AaiSL  and  Davm. 

18L  j.  Bead  nnnom;  d.  L  18.  In  tS  IT"  nno-'dtag,'  so 
here  83,  L, '  aehleppen ' ;  In  Jar  U>> '  tear,'  so  here  Neubaoer. 

0  tranalatea '  onerad.' 

14.  k.  Stbo,  spelt  NBH. 

U.  i.  The  aenae  is  the  aame,  whether  we  read  tnz  '  all  of 

them,' or  nSa,  W.  •  all  ol  if 

17.  m.  ftmaU  tbmt,  notn,  so  £ ;  d.  Jg  IS«>  u:^jp  ogr) 
'  a  damael,  two  damsels.' 

17.  n.  made  it  taboo,  mrmn,  aina' devote'  to  a  dd^, 
osually  by  slaying  men  or  animals ;  of.  Joe 

17.  0.  'ShTBa  Babylonian  IMar ;  oL  on  Beligioo. 

17 1  p.  Bow  much  is  visible  i*  donbtfnl,  bat  we  may  raaton 
•VUY  :  cL  A,  •  altar-beartha  ot.' 
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18.»  •dngg«d'or'ton':«LJL 
M  *.  iu  ttant,  nv% 

Either  U  tor  tnm  htad,  ao  L,  which  tomj  b*  inUrpnted 
•obiab,'  NOMek*.  Ca.  &9,  otateb  and  ttuir  (oUowm,  'oImis' ; 
et  ifri  tor  Ml  poppy,  Dt  HK 

Or  forth  jMOr,  Pi  82*.  ako  wiittanlhr)  Pr  lOS  n  0. 

SOi  t.  bd,  Ut.  eorHed. 

2L  u.  woM  <t/  tA«  /omti,  perhaps  mcloatng  wooded  hffl*,  or 
(wduM ;  or  the  wmlli  on  the  rida  toward*  the  loreeti. 

22.9.  'PhL-HeK  '^SP  either  k<B,  SS,  Z/,BVof  blOM.tESM, 
or  tftodel,  Nenbauer,  in  Neh  (■t—a  quarter  of  Jeruaalem. 
I£.w.  ■/.'  The  letten  of  this  mid  are  partly  loss. 

28.  m.  Neubaaar, '  boue  of  Mokwb.'  y.  $lviea,  >M^3,  io  SS(T), 
L  (IX  a  mils  suoested  by  the  use  o<  M^3  In  Heb.  for  *ahut 
in>;  or  Xi  (a  Mrer,  oonstmot  of  0:y7« 'both'; 0,  •prisons,- 
from  Heb.  M7S  n<9~' prison.' 

26.  «.  /  hmied  (KBTT)  Ot  ItKUBmrh,  Is.  a  'oatUmr'  of 
SOBS  Und;  SS,  'ich  iOhnltt sia (n  die Binschnitt* (0' ;  L,  'I 
hewed  timber';  O, '  I  dug  the  dluiL' 

tl.  ao.  nafntreadlBC  fg,  pinral  of  •jr '  baapi* 

28.  hb.  The  beglanlnB  of  L  28  Is  lost;  tin  V  to  prtbablr  the 
lost  letter  of  VM  (ooIleotiTe)  ■  men.' 

28.  OS.  <n  Us  eit<si,  so  SS,  L,  Nenbansr;  bat  0,  'Blkna'; 
NOIdske,  'oattle.' 

SO.  dd.  And  as  /or  Btllk  taal  awea,  so,  SS,  the  |  is  probably 
sqniTalent  to  a  stop;  moreoTer,  BM-iaat^mMit  is  probaUy 
tbs  sune  as  Ba)U^iito»,  which  was  built  in  L  9.  Bat  O  and 
Naobanar  negieot  the  | ,  and  make  BM-batl  amm  the  last  of 
the  list  of  towns  beginnliw  with  JTsiMa. 

80.  SS.  (JocU),  so  SS,  L,  traoslatinc  the  rewUnc  ipi,  Neabaoar 
■diepheRto,'  as  Hak  >  K S<,  BY  ■  •heepmaatar,' of  Masha, 
and  Am  11. 

n.jr.  (OtSem^  Aaifais  stei),  so^,  tnnslatliis  thalr  ra«l- 
iag ;  the  text  as  seen  bgr  CI  and  £  to  too  fngmentary  to  admit 
of  probaUe  lestoratiao. 

S2.«v.afMt/««ii((dsM»aiMl)kt(anslatiat5S,MlT«);  it 
with  SS  we  farther  read  nStt,  we  ahoald  rsston  with  than 
om'nt  '  toogfat,'  so  Nsabaasr  (and  made  warl 

88.  U.  The  readings  of  SS,  nrwSv;  £,  rn*Sy,  psM  to  k 
plaofrnama  'L'DfaH  ClQeadahX 

(d)  Featur«$  in  whieh  the  language  <ffth«  Moahite 
Stone  divert  from  the  Sebrew  iff  OT. 

(a)  ym  'NE  for  '  I'  without  th«  final  •  Y  of  the 
Heb.  'Sin.  As  elsewhere  the  Stone  always  expresses 
the  silent  consonant  of  final  towbIil  i»  can 
scarcely  be  '3w  written  defectively.  The  same 
form  is  found  in  Phoen.,  L,  i.v. 

(^)  The  feminine  singular  ends  in  n  instead  of  n 
as  in  Hebrew. 

M  The  plural  is  formed  by  Nun,  as  in  Aramaio 
and  Arabic,  instead  of  by  Mem,  as  in  OT  Heb. 
trW  2,  pho  4,  6,  pi  6,  Ijam  8.  So  occa- 
sionally in  OT. 

{S)  The  form  nv  8,  8;  ShTh  for  Heb.  mm  'year,' 
as  in  Neopunie  inscriptions  (X,  p.  379). 

(«)  In  ujn  S,  'and  he  hundfiated,'  and  umt  6, 
'and  I  humiliated,'  the  last  radical  is  apparently 
a  Waw  with  full  consonantal  force,  whereas  the 
corresponding  radical  in  Heb.  is  a  silent  He. 

li)  The  affix  for  'his,'  'him,'  is  a  nrw  6, 
ntffttn  6,  naa  6,  8,  n  7,  nnaai  7,  no*  8,  etc.,  as 
occasionally  in  Heb.,  e.g.  rf>nm  'his  tent,'  6n  9" 
(see  Ges.-IGtutzsch,  §  91  e). 

in)  Line  8,  Man.io  MHDB',  for  Heb.  Maro  MYDB', 
Medeba. 

{»)  The  form  DnnStt  <  fight  agunst,'  line  11. 

Heb.  uses  the  Niph.  (m  three  cases  Uie  Qal)  in 
the  sense  of  '  fight.' 

orai^M,  if  parsed  as  Heb.,  must  be  taken  as  Hitb> 
pa'el,  the  n  of  the  prefix  and  the  first  radical  ^ 
being  transpoeed,  a  transposition  only  occurring 
in  tub.  when  the  first  radical  is  a  sibilant.  This 
transposition,  however,  regularly  occurs  for  all 
first  radicals  in  the  Arabic  8th  oonj.  iqtatala, 
which  is  equivalent  in  sense  to  the  Heb.  Sbthpa'el. 
See,  further.  Driver,  Sam.  xciiL 

(i)  The  inscription  belongs  to  the  primitive  stage 
of  Hebrew  writing,  in  which  doubtless  most  of  the 
OT  books  were  originally  written,  in  which  the 
leriptio  de/ectiva  was  used,  and  no  distinction  was 


made  between  medial  and  ^Imrf  letters  of  alphabet. 
Silent  consonants,  however,  are  used  for  final 
vowels,  'an  'my  father,'  L  2;  nasHeb.  la,  ete. ;  in 
the  affixes,  Dn*(?),  1.  18,  rr,  1.  22 ;  and  in  pn,  *un. 

(k)  The  following  words,  in  addition  to  propet 
names,  do  not  occur  in  the  OT:  tnm,  L  9;  nn, 
L  12 ;  mao,  L  25  from  Heb.  m/tto  ;  pnv  (T),  1.  84. 

(X)  According  to  the  readings  of  in  U.  11,  16, 
26,  the  prefixM  preposition  d  is  used  to  express 
the  genitive. 

iv.  Relioion. — Up  to  a  certain  point  the 
Moabite  religion  was  henotheistio,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  Cbemosh  to  Moab  was  exactly  that  of  J* 
to  In«el  (see  Chemosh).  On  the  strength  of  a 
winged  sun-disk  on  the  gem  containing  tne  name 
Chmioehyelfi,  Baethgen  regards  Chemosh  as  God 
of  the  Sunshine,  ana  a  manifestation  of  Molech. 
The  Greeks  identified  Chemosh  with  Ares.  Sanctu- 
aries to  Baalpeor  (wh.  see),  and  possibly  Nebo  (wh. 
see),  and  other  gods,  neither  destroy  the  parallel 
with  Israel,  nor  prove  that  Moab  failed  to  pay  a 
special,  unique  homage  to  Chemosh.  Even  the 
occurrence  on  the  Stone  of  a  deity  Ashtar-  (oi 
lehtar-)  chemosh  would  not  destroT  the  parallel 
with  IsraeL  Ashtar-chemoeh  (see  Abhtorkth  in 
voL  L  p.  171*)  is  usually  distinguished  from 
Chemosh  J  and  probably  El  Shaddai,  El  Elyon, 
Jahweh  ^ba'oth,  are  not  sufficiently  similar  com- 
pounds to  be  urged  against  this  view.  But  if  in- 
scriptions of  Solomon  or  Ahab  were  preserved,  th^ 
might  name  other  deiiaes  beside  Jahweh.  Acoora- 
ing  to  Baethgen,  A*hiar<h»mosh  is  a  name  which 
claims  for  Chemosh  the  attributes  of  Ishtar. 
Chemosh  had  his  temples,  priests,  saorifioaa,  and 
ofiiarings.  The  inhabitants  of  conquered  cities  were 
'devoted'  to  him,  ».«.  massacred  in  his  honour 
(Stone,  11.  12,  17).  Mesha  sacrificed  his  firstborn 
to  Chemosh,  as  Ahaz  offered  his  son  to  Molech. 

But  there  is  no  extant  evidence  that  any  Moab- 
ites  regarded  Chemosh  as  the  one  God,  in  a  mono- 
theistic sense ;  or  that  there  was  any  attempt  by 
priestly  legislation  to  purify  the  ritual  from  super- 
stition and  immoralify ;  or  that  there  was  any 
ethical  or  spiritual  movement  parallel  to  the  minis- 
try of  the  prophets  in  Israel. 

V.  People  and  History. —The  jM^rtaix;^ 
meuratitie*  in  6n  preserve  a  traditionj  which  may 
be  imhesitatingly  accepted  as  historical,  to  the 
effect  that  Moab  was  very  closely  akin  to  Israel, 
and  that  up  to  a  certain  point  the  history  of  Israel 
is  also  the  Idstory  of  Moab.  Moab  is  the  son  of 
Lot  and  the  brother  of  Ammon,  Lot  is  the  nephew 
of  Abraham,  and  accompanies  him  in  the  migra- 
tion first  from  Ur  ana  then  from  ^axaa.  In 
other  words,  Lot  (i.e.  Moab  with  Ammon),  Ish- 
mael,  the  Bnfi  Keturah  and  Edom,  once  formed 
with  Israel  that  loose  confederation  of  kindred 
tribes  which  bore  the  common  name  Hebrew*,  and 
followed  Abraham  from  Mesopotamia  into  Canaan. 
According  to  these  narratives.  Lot  shared  for  a 
time  the  nomad  life  of  the  other  Hebrews  in 
Western  Palestine,  but  was  Uie  first  of  the  allied 
clans  to  leave  the  confederacy.  Lot  settled  in 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  but  aiter  the  calamity 
which  overwhelmed  those  cities  the  BnS  Lot  be- 
took themselves  to  the  pasture-lands  E.  of  Jordan, 
and,  as  the  separate  political  organizations  of  Moab 
and  Ammon,  occupied  the  territory  in  which  they 
remained  till  they  disappeared  from  history.  Thus 
Moab  passed  from  the  nomad  stage  into  that  of 
agriculturists  and  citv-dwellers  at  a  much  earlier 
date  than  Israel  Possibly  the  Khabiri  of  the 
Amama  tablets  are  the  Hebrews  at  their  first 
entry  into  Palestine  before  the  confederacy  began 
to  break  up. 

We  do  not  know  the  exact  limits  of  tiie  territory 
first  occupied  by  Moab,  bat  it  probably  stretched 
northward  from  the  Amon,  along  the  eastern 
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twnks  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan.  We  read 
in  Dt  2>*  'the  Emim  dwelt  therein  "[in  the  land 
of  Moab]"  aforetime,  a  people  great,  and  many, 
and  tall,  as  the  Anakim :  these  also  are  acoonnted 
Bephaim,  as  the  Anakim ;  bnt  the  Moabitea  call 
them  Elinim.'  J*  gave  this  land  to  Moab  as  He 
gave  the  land  of  the  Horites  to  Edom.  In  Gn 
14*  the  Emim  are  at  Kiriathaim,  a  town  north  of 
the  Anion,  spoken  of  later  on  as  Moabite.  The 
statement  is  quite  consistent  with  the  position  of 
ch.  14,  as  the  birth  of  Moab,  i.e.  its  fint  appear- 
ance as  a  distinct  tribe,  is  not  related  till  19". 
If  we  could  trust  the  synchronisms  with  Baby- 
lonian and  Elamite  history  based  on  the  names 
in  14>,  the  incident  happened  shortly  before  the 
restoration  of  Babylonian  supremacy  by  Ham- 
murabi, B.a  2200 ;  and  Moab  made  its  appearance 
somewhat  later  {HCM  p.  181  ff ).  Bnt  the  archieo- 
logical  relations  of  Gn  14  are  still  quite  unoer- 
tam  (cf.  L.  W.  Kin^g,  Letten,  etc.,  of  EammM/raln, 
Introid.).  The  antiquarian  note,  IH  2"*',  is  a  late 
addition,  and,  according  to  Holzinger  on  Gn  14* 
and  Stenemagel  on  Dt  2^*,  the  Emim  are  purely 
legendary  (cf.  Bmiu). 

The  or  says  notbJng  more  about  Moab  tall  the 
time  of  the  Exodus.  From  the  Amama  tablets 
and  other  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and  Asnrrian 
monuments  we  gather  that  Babylonia  ana  the 
Hittites  exerdsed  great  influence  in  Syria  before 
e.  B.a  1400;  and  wat  for  some  time  before  that 
date  Syria  was  an  E^ptian  province,  but  that, 
apparently,  about  14%,  Egyptian  authority  was 
breaking  down  throughout  Syria.  Moab  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Amuma  tablets  at  present  pub- 
lished (Winckler,  Petrie).  It  lay  rather  out  of 
the  way  of  the  main  routes  between  Syria  and 
Egypt  and  the  East,  and  especially  was  not  on 
(he  Egyptian  line  of  march  into  Palestine.  Pos- 
sibly, tneref  ore,  both  as  to  politics  and  culture,  the 
relations  of  Moab  with  the  great  empires  were 
slight  and  superficial.  On  the  other  hand,  Moab 
commanded  the  great  routes  from  Western  Pales- 
tine and  Northern  Syria  into  Arabia  (HGHL  430, 
697  ff,  626) ;  and  probably  during  this  early  period 
and  throughout  its  history  Moab  remained  in 
touch  with  its  Arab  kinsfolk:  thus  the  Mesha 
inscription  shows  traces  of  the  influence  of  Arabic. 
Yet  uiere  is  evidence  of  the  connexion  of  Moab 
with  Egypt.  According  to  Sayce  (Pair.  Pal.  153), 
Moab  was  included  in  the  Canaanite  province  of 
Egrpt  at  the  time  when  the  Amama  tablets  were 
written ;  but  Edom  then  encroached  on  what  was 
afterwards  Moalnte  territory.  Ramses  n.  (c.  1300) 
fought  several  campaigns  to  restore  the  Egyptian 
dominion  in  Syria.  In  the  list  of  his  conquests  on 
the  base  of  one  of  six  colossal  fignree  at  Luxor 
there  occurs  the  name  Mttab  {Patr.  Pal.  p.  21). 
Korku,  in  a  similar  list  at  Kamak  {Pair,  Pal. 

§.  237),  is  probably  the  KRHH  of  the  Moabite 
tone.  Other  tnuMs  of  Egyptian  influence  E.  of 
Jordan  are  a  monolith  near  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
bearing  Uie  cartouche  of  Ramses  u.,  now  known 
as  the  Stone  of  Job  (see  voL  L  p.  166*>) ;  and  the 
delineadon  of  a  local  deity  Akna-Mapu,  '  Yokin  of 
the  North,'  with  the  fuU  face  and  crown  of  Osiris 
(Sayce,  Sff]fpt  of  the  Hebrmos,  p.  81). 

We  now  come  to  the  biblical  accounts  of  the 
Sxodut,  which  include  statements  as  to  the  for- 
tunes of  Moab  in  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  appearance  of  Israel  in  Eastern  Palestine. 
Accoroing  to  these,  Moab,  shortly  before  the  ad- 
vent of  urael,  was  deprived  of  its  northern  terri- 
tory, at  least,  by  an  Amorite  king,  Sihon;  and 
thoni^  Israel  occupied  the  land  of  Moab,  it  was 
conquered,  not  from  the  Moabites,  but  from  Sihon. 
But  the  historicity  of  this  aooonnt  ia  disputed. 
We  wiU  first  give  the  nanative  ■•  it  stands,  and 
Uun  the  oritiMsm  of  it. 


The  original  authority  for  the  narrative  is  the 
section  of  £,  Nu  21"-*'  (Wellh.  J),  which  contains 
the  account  of  the  defeat  of  Sihon,  and  the  con- 
queat  of  his  dominions.  V.",  sometimes  held  to 
be  a  later  gloss,  states  that  'Sihon,  king  of  the 
Amorites,  luid  fought  against  the  former  Idng  of 
Moab,  and  taken  lul  his  land  out  of  his  hand,  even 
unto  Amon';  and  vr."-**  give,  on  the  authority 
of  'them  that  speak  in  proverbs,'  >.e.  the  com- 
posers or  reciters  of  '  taunt  songs,'  celebrating  the 
discomfiture  of  Israel's  enemies,  the  following 
poem,  probably  taken  from  the  Book  of  the  Wars 
of  J*,  quoted  in  v." : — 

'Oomc  71  to  Heihbon, 

Let  the  city  ol  Bihon  ba  boDt  ami  (stabUAsd  I 
For  1  Are  U  gone  out  o(  Heehboo, 
A  flune  from  the  dty  of  Sthon. 
It  h»th  devoured  Ar  of  Mmb, 
The  lord!  of  the  high  pUcee  of  i 
Woe  to  thee,  Moab  I 
Tbou  art  undone,  O  people  of  ( 
He  hath  made  hii  lona  rugltiTe*, 
And  hie  daughter!  captiTea 
To  Slboo,  king  of  the  Amorite*. 
We  have  ahot  at  them ;  Heehbon  Is  I 


Dtbon, 

And  we  taaT*  laid  wast*  even  onto  Hopbdi, 
Which  i«Mh*tl>  onto  Uedaba.' 

Aeoording  to  Dillmann,  the  speakers  arc  Israel- 
itea,  who,  in  celebrating  their  victory  over  Sihon, 
describe  his  recent  conquest  of  Moab.  Unless  v." 
is  a  gloss,  Sihon's  war  against  Moab,  and  Israel's 
against  Sihon,  rest  on  substantially  the  same 
authori^.  The  latter  is  freqnentlv  referred  to 
by  the  Denteronomic  writers ;  it  ia  also  alluded  to 
in  Ps  account  of  the  division  of  Canaan,  Jos  18"- " 
(unless  these  verses  are  F*),  in  the  late  passage 
Jg  11»-»(R«,  Budde,  Moore),  in  Neh  9»,  and  m 
Ps  136"  136".  The  poem  is  quoted  in  Jer  48<*  (a 
late  addition.  Com.,  Giesebr.),  but  there  is  no 
reference  to  Israel's  war  with  Sihon.  Thus  the 
tradition  is  comparatively  early,  and  was  con- 
tinuoaaly  recognized ;  moreover,  (he  narrative  is 
not  intniuically  improbable. 

On  the  other  band,  neither  J  nor  P  mentions  the 
Sihon  episode  (unless  Jos  13"- "  are  rightly  assigned 
to  P*),  and  none  of  the  accounts  of  Moab's  rela- 
tions with  Israel  suggest  that  Israel  had  avenged 
Moab  by  conquering  its  oppressor.  Hence,  though 
the  narrative  is  accepted  by  Dillmann  (on  Nu  21^, 
Comill  {Bitt.  of  the  Peo^e  of  Itrael,  p.  46),  etc,  it 
is  regarded  as  unhistoncal  by  Stade  (Oeieh.  Itr. 
117  f.),  Addis  (on  Nu  21),  etc.  According  to  the 
latter,  the  poem  refers  to  the  conquest  of  a  Moabite 
king,  Sihon,  by  Israel  in  the  9th  cent.  (cf.  SiHON). 

If  we  accept  E's  narrative,  we  may  follow 
Comill  (Hitt.  p.  46)  in  reconstructing  the  history 
somewhat  thus :  Sihon  expelled  the  Moalntes  aod 
Ammonites  from  the  most  fertile  parts  of  their 
territory.  The  conquered  either  invited  the  Israel- 
ites, then  occupying  the  country  about  Kadesh,  to 
come  to  the  rescue,  or  welcomed  them  as  allies 
when  they  appeared  on  the  scene.  But,  after  the 
Israelites  had  overthrown  Sihon,  thev  kept  for 
themselves  the  territory  he  had  taken  from  Moab. 

Nu  26'**  (JE),  according  to  which  the  women  of 
Moab  led  the  Israelites  mto  immorality,  and  the 
Israelites  worshipped  Baal -poor  as  guests  at 
Moabite  sacrificial  feasts,  is  entirely  in  accordance 
with  E.  Similarly  Dt  2*'*',  in  stating  that  J*  for- 
bade Israel  to  attack  Moab,  and  that  Moab  allowed 
the  Israelites  to  pass  through  its  territory,  and 
furnished  them  with  provisions;  and  Jg  11" 
(R''iT),  in  stating  that  Balak  did  not  fight  aminst 
Israel,  are  following  either  E,  possibly  in  a  roller 
form  than  we  have  xi,  or  some  equivalent  account. 
The  futile  attempt  of  Balak  to  mdnce  Balaam  to 
curse  Israel  occurred,  according  to  current  analysis, 
both  in  J  and  E,  and  seems  also  to  imply  that  up 
to  that  point  no  hostilities  had  taken  plaoa 
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tween  Israel  and  Moab.  Possibly,  howeTer,  the 
whole  Balaam  section  belongs  to  E,  with  the 
exception  of  the  episode  of  the  speaking  ass,  which 
may  be  J,  bat  may  originally  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Balak  or  Moab  (cf.  Balaam  and  the 
analysis  in  Numbkbs).  In  P,  Nn  Sl*.  Joe  13**, 
Balaam  is  connected  with  Midian,  and  P  may  hare 
followed  a  lost  section  of  J. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  series  of  passages 
which  snggeet  hostile  relations  between  Moab  and 
Israel  at  this  time.  Ex  16"  (JE),  the  Song  of 
Triumph  after  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  speaks  of  the 
dismay  of  the  Moabites  at  that  event.  Dt  23' 
states  that  Moab  did  not  famish  Israel  with  pro- 
visions; it  does  not  mention  any  war  between 
them ;  and,  aooording  to  Jg  11"  (R'"?),  the  Israel- 
ites were  refnsed  permission  to  jpass  through 
Moab.  But,  curiously  enough,  it  is  in  Jos  24*,  the 
E-speeoh,  that  we  mid  the  explicit  statement, 
'  Balak  ben  Zippor,  king  of  Moab,  arose  and  fought 
against  Israel;  and  he  sent  and  called  Bal»im 
ben  Beor  to  curse  yon.'  Perhaps  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  Wanderings,  before  Sihon  attacked 
Moab,  the  Moabites  feared  Israel,  and  refused  to 
admit  them  into  Moab;  after  the  oonqneets  of 
Sihon,  Moab  was  glad  to  obtain  the  help  of  Israel, 
bat  again  became  hostile  when  Israel  refused  to 
restore  to  Moab  its  former  territory. 

Whether  Israel  took  the  land  north  of  Amon  from 
Sihon  or  from  Moab,  it  was  always  debatable 
ground,  and  sUmnlated  and  aggrravated  the  quar- 
rels that  naturally  arose  betwe«ai^eighbours.  The 
northern  frontier  of  Moab  retired  or  advanced  as 
the  power  of  Israel  waxed  or  waned.  The  most 
important  incident  narrated  aa  to  the  rdations  of 
Isnel  and  Moab,  in  the  period  of  the  Jvdget,  is 
the  oocnpation  of  Jericho  by  the  Moabites,  the 
assassination  of  their  king,  Eglon,  by  tiie  Ben- 

ftlnito  Ehud,  and  the  consequent  slaugnter  of  the 
oabites  and  the  reeoverv  of  tiie  tenitoiy  of 
Jericho  for  Israel,  Jg  S**^  (JT,  in  Dt  setting). 
The  occupation  of  Jeneho  implies  that  Moab  had 
reoonquwed  the  country  north  of  the  Amon,  as 
far  as  opposite  Jericho  (of.  Ehud,  Eolon).  LXX 
(not  all  MSS)  and  Syr.  insert  Moab  in  the  post- 
exUic  (Budde,  Moore)  Ust  of  the  oppressors  from 
whom  Jephthah  delivered  Israel.  The  conjecture, 
though  late,  was  natural,  and  probably  correct. 
Moab  would  take  advantage  of  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  was  always  closely  connected  with 
Ammon.  The  author  of  Jg  11^*^  was  certainly 
under  the  impression  that  Moab  was  concerned  in 
the  controversy.  The  Book  of  Ruth  assigns  its 
story  to  the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  illustrates 
the  friendly  relationships  which  sometimes  existed 
between  the  neighbonrmg  peoples.  Perhaps  the 
obscure  verse  1  Ch  4**  (a  late  addition,  Kittel, 
SBOT)  is  intended  to  refer  to  this  period.  The 
Heb.  includes  in  the  list  of  Jndahites  '  and  Jokim, 
and  the  men  of  Cozebib  and  Joash,  and  Saraph, 
who  had  dominion  in  Moab,  and  Jashubi-lehem ' ; 
LXX  and  Vul^.,  followed  by  Kittel,  read  for 
'  Jashubi,'  *  ana  thev  retnmed,'  ».e.  probably  to 
Bethlehem  when  unable  to  retain  power  in  M!oab. 
Vulg.  has  the  remarkable  translation,  'Et  qui 
stare  fecit  solem,  viriqne  mendaoii,  et  Secnrus, 
et  Inoendens,  qai  principes  fnemnt  in  Moab,  et 
qui  reversi  sunt  in  Lahem ;  heeo  autem  verba 
Vetera,'  apparently  on  the  lines  of  ancient  Jewish 
ex^iecds,  which  sees  here  a  reference  to  Elimelech, 
Mahlon,  and  Chilion  of  the  Book  of  Ruth 
(Berthean).  But  the  original  meaning,  and  in- 
tended period,  and  the  value  of  the  verse,  are 
quite  uncertain.  Another  hopelessly  corrapt  and 
obscure  passage,  1  Ch  8"  (late  addition,  Kittel ; 
aooording  to  Cnay,  S^.  Proper  Name*,  the  names 
are  anden^,  seems  intended  to  refer  to  this  period, 
of.  Ehnd,  8*,  and  famishes  anotiier  statement  as  to 


Israelites,  here  Benjamites,  settUne  in  the  Field  oi 
Moab,  whether  as  part  of  an  Israelite  colony  or  aa 
gaim  of  Moab,  does  not  appear.  Further,  the 
Israelites,  Jg  IV  (R»),  worshipned  Moabite  cods. 

Any  account  which  can  now  oe  given  of  Moab  ia 
necessarily  one-sided.  Our  information  is  chiefly 
from  Israelite  sources;  and  our  only  Moabite 
document,  the  Mesha  inscription,  happens  to  be 
wholly  taken  up  with  a  war  with  Israel.  But  the 
consequent  impression  that  Moab  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  ito  relations  with  Israel  would 
obviously  be  a  mistake.  Their  dealings  with  other 
neighbours,  e.ff.  Ammon  and  the  nomad  Arabs, 
must  have  been  equally  important  to  them — to 
say  nothing  of  their  own  private  affiurs.  Here 
and  there  we  have  a  gleam  of  light  on  such  subjects. 
In  the  list  of  Edomite  kings,  Gn  36" ■*  (J  usually, 
but  Dillm.  P),  1  Ch  1»«,  we  read,  Gn  86",  of  a 
Hadad  ben  Bedad,  who  defeated  Midian  m  the 
Field  of  Moab,  which  suggests  that  at  some  period, 
probably  that  of  the  Judges  (Ewald,  ia  the  nme  of 
Gideon),  part  of  the  Moabite  territory  was  occupied 
by  E^om.  Two  of  the  capitals  of  these  kings, 
Avith  and  Dinhabab,  have  been  identified  with 
sites  in  Moabite  territory ;  ef .  DraHABAH.  Whetber 
the  Midianites  were  present  in  '  the  Field  of  Moab ' 
as  invaders  (Moore  on  Jg  6*)  or  allies  is  not  clear. 
In  Nn  21-25,  read  continuously,  Midian  appears  in 
about  the  same  district  as  the  ally  of  Moab  ;  the 
references  to  Midian  may  be  P  and  R'*,  and  yet  be 
based  on  older  documents.  It  is  not  clear  that 
Moab  and  Midian  were  combined  in  any  of  the 
sourees.  To  this  period  may  also  be  assijened  the 
capture  of  KRJ^H  by  Ramses  m.  e.  1280,  during 
one  of  his  Syrian  campaigns  (Sayoe,  Pair.  Peal 
p.  165). 

Passing  to  the  united  monarchy,  Saul  to  Solomon, 
in  addition  to  the  account  of  Saul's  victory  over 
Nahash  king  of  Ammon  (1  S  11),  Moab,  Ammon, 
and  Edom  are  mentioned  (1  S  14")  amongst  the 
enemies  against  whom  Saul  fought  sncceasfnlly ; 
he  clearly  did  not  conquer  Moab,  since  David'a 
parents  found  an  amrlum  there  '(1 S22M) ;  aooord- 
mg  to  Rn  4"***,  Ruth  the  Moabitess  was  an 
ancestress  of  David.  During  the  civil  war  be- 
tween David  and  Eshbaal,  Bloab  must  have  been 
able  to  hold  ito  ground,  or  even  to  aggrandize  itself 
at  the  expense  of  Israel.  Hence,  perhaps,  David's 
war  with  Moab,  in  which  'he  smote  Moab,  and 
measured  them  with  the  line,  making  them  to  lie 
down  on  the  ground ;  and  he  measured  two  lines 
to  put  to  death,  and  one  full  line  to  keep  alive. 
And  the  Moabites  became  subject  to  David,  and 
paid  tribute'  (2  S  8*).  Part  of  the  spoil  of  Moab, 
as  of  that  from  other  oonquosts,  David  dedicated 
to  J'  (2S  8").  Probably  instead  of  the  'two 
lion-like  men  of  Moab,'  siain  by  one  of  David's 
warriors  (2  S  23"),  we  should  read  with  Kloster- 
mann  and  Budde,  partly  following  the  LXX,  '  two 
lions  in  their  lair.  In  the  parallel  passage,  1  Ch 
II**,  Kittel  reads  '  two  sons  of  Ariel  from  Moab.' 
Bertheau,  who  adopto  a  similar  readine,  under- 
stends  Ariel  as  the  name  of  the  king  cf  Moab  (cf. 
Abiel).  In  1  Ch  11",  in  a  passage  which  Kittel 
ascribes  to  an  ancient  source,  no  longer  extant, 
Ithm^  the  Moabite  is  mentioned  among  David'a 
mighty  men.  Kautzsch  and  Budde  ascrite  2  88*-" 
tolato  editors.  According  to  1  K  U>'-"  (D», 
Kautxsch),  Solomon  had  Moabite  women  in  his 
harem,  erected  a  temple  to  Chemosh,  and  wor- 
shipped him. 

How  long  Moab  renuuned  tributary  -««  do  not 
know.  It  IS  next  mentioned  as  rebelling  against 
Ahab ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  remained 
subject  to  Solomon  till  his  death,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  Israel  after  the  formation  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom.  But  the  silence  of  our  meagre  and 
fragmentary  authorities  as  to  any  prior  revolt  does 
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not  ptove  that  Moab  T«mamed  in  subjection  till 
tbe  time  of  Ahab.  The  express  mention  of  the 
revjlt  of  Edom  from  Solomon  is  slightly  against 
the  supposition  that  a  revolt  of  Moab  at  that 
time  has  been  passed  over.  Further,  the  fact  that 
Jeroboam's  capital  was  at  first  E.  of  Jordan  shows 
that  Israel  then  was  in  strong  force  in  the  east, 
and  makes  it  possible  to  suppose  that  Jeroboam 
saooeeded  in  wresting  tiie  suzerainty  of  Moab 
from  Rehoboam.  On  the  whole,  it  is  more  likely 
that  Moab  reoorwed  its  independence  at  this  time ; 
or,  if  not  then,  soon  after,  at  some  point  in  the 
period,  after  Jeroboam,  during  which  Israel  was 
distracted  Irir  foreign  and  civil  wars  and  frequent 
changes  of  aynasty.  The  disaster  which  afmoat 
blotted  out  'Reuben  as  a  tribe  may  have  been 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Moab,  at  this  or  at  %n 
earlier  date. 

2  Ch  20''*'  narrates  a  campaign  of  Moab,  Ammon, 
and  Edom  against  JehoshapbAt,  in  which  the  in- 
vaders massacre  each  other.  The  passage  is  prob- 
ably a  Midrashic  adaptation  of  2  K  3;  and  in  its 

S resent  form  rests  on  no  older  authority  than  the 
lidrash  of  Kings  used  by  the  Chronicler. 
The  period  oi  Omri-Ahab-Jehoram  ia  specially 
important,  because  we  can  supplement  the  Bible 
account  by  the  Moabite  Stone,  the  text  and  transla- 
tion of  which  are  given  above,  in  the  section  on 
Lanffuofft.  In  the  Moabite  Stone  <1L  1-8)  Mesha 
tells  ns  that,  in  the  reign  of  his  fatiier,  Chemosh- 
melek  (T)  of  Bibon,  Chemoeh  was  anery  with 
Moab,  aikd  Omri  and  his  son  oppressM  Moab, 
■nbjected  and  occupied  it  forty  years.  This  brings 
ns  to  the  point  at  which  Kings  nrst  refers  to  Moab. 
2  K  1'  S*- *  states  that  Mee&  long  of  Moab  was 
rich  in  dieep,  and  paid  tolsraal  a  toibnte  (? annual) 
of  100,000  Uunba  and  100,000  rams  (AV),  or  their 
wool  (RT) ;  and  that  when  Ahab  died  he  rebelled 
against  t^e  long  of  IsraeL  According  to  Mesha 
(L  8),  tiie  revolt  took  place  in  the  middle  of  Ahab's 
reign.  Probably  tiie  war  of  Israel  witii  Syria, 
which  coat  Ahab  his  life,  afforded  tiie  opportunity 
for  the  revolt  of  Moab.  It  is  not  dear  how  we 
am  to  eomlnne  the  inscription  and  2  K  8.  We 
may  suppose  (Comill,  p.  107;  Wellh.  Sitt.  etc 
Eng.  tr.  p.  460]  that  Mesha's  vietoriM  took  place 
at  the  tmie  oi  the  revolt  before  the  events  of 
2  K  3 ;  or  that,  at  first,  Moab  simply  asserted  its 
independence,  and  that  Mesha's  conquests  were 
made  after  the  retreat  of  Jehoram ;  or  that  the 
inscription  is  a  comprehemdve  account  of  Mesha's 
achievements  botii  before  and  after  Jdioram's 
eampaign,  his  reverses  beins  ignored,  just  as  Kings 
makes  no  mention  of  the  loss  of  Israelite  cities 
to  Moab.  In  2  K  3  we  rwd  that  Jehoram,  at  the 
head  of  a  general  muster  of  Israel,  and  with 
Jehoshaphat  of  Jndah  and  the  long  of  Edom  as 
alliea,  marched  round  the  southern  end  of  tte 
Dead  Sea.  a  route  which  snggesto  that  In*el  was 
very  weak  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  that  the 
Moabites  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  were  defeated ; 
that  the  allies  captured  and  destroyed  the  cities 
and  laid  waste  the  land,  and  at  last  shut  np  Mesha 
In  Kir-hareseth.  After  an  unsuccessful  sortie, 
Meaha '  took  his  eldest  son  .  .  .  and  offered  him 
for  a  bomt-ofiering  upon  the  walL  And  there 
was  great  wrath  agamst  (RV),  or  upon  (RVm), 
Israel;  and  they  dmarted  from  thenoe  and  returned 
to  their  own  bind.'^  Possibly  the  Israelite  account 
disguises  a  defeat  aa  a  voluntary  withdrawal ;  but 
the  propheto'  aocounto  of  the  superstition  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  show  that  they  may  have  been 
afraid  to  press  the  siege  after  what  they  bdieved 
to  be  an  irresistible  appeal  to  Chemosh.  But  the 
retreat  was  a  disastrous  blow  to  the  prestige  of 
IsraeL  Probably  the  retiring  army  suffered  heavy 
loss;  and  the  Moabites  would  certainly  be  em- 
bol  iened  to  make  further  additions  to  their  terri- 


tory at  the  expense  of  the  eastern  tribes.  The 
relations  of  Edom  and  Moab  in  this  narrative 
suggest  the  existence  of  bitter  hostility,  which 
must  have  led  to  other  wars  between  the  two 
neighbours.  Nothing  is  said  of  Edom  in  tiie  in- 
scription, possibly  because  part  of  it  is  lost. 

Tne  inscription  suggests  that  the  revolt  arose 
(IL  6, 7)  through  hostilemeasures of  Ahab. *  Mesha 
recovered  the  territory  occnined  by  Omri,  and 
fortified  Ba'al-mfon  and  Kiriathaim.  He  then 
threatened  the  Gadites — the  Renbenites  are  never 
mentioned,  and  had  apparentiy  disappeared — 
in  their  long-occupied,  tenitory  of  Ateroth.  In 
defence,  the  king  of  Israel  fortified  the  city  of 
Ataroth.  But  Mesha  took  Ataroth  and  I^bo, 
and  massacred  their  inhabitants.  The  king  of 
Israel  fortified  Jahaz,  but  it  shared  the  fate  of 
Ataroth.  Mesha  seems  also  to  have  conquered 
Horonaim.  After  his  victories  he  fortified  many 
cities,  and  provided  them  with  a  water  supply,  and 
executed  other  public  works,  lar^y,  no  aou  w,  by 
means  of  Israekte  prisoners,  as  in  1.  26. 

According  to  the  cities  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tion aa  conquered  or  held  by  Moab,  ito  territo^ 
stretehed  along  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the 
Bead  Sea,  from  Kir  in  the  south  to  Horonaim  and 
Nebo  in  the  north.  The  ulence  as  to  Heshbon  may 
possibly  be  due  to  the  loss  of  part  of  the  Stone ; 
but  as  Mesha's  father  reigned  in  Dibon  on  the 
Amon,  probably  Mesha's  conquests  did  not  include 
Heshbon. 

According  to  2  Ch  24",  one  of  the  assasirinB  of 
Joash  of  Judah  had  a  Moabite  mother.  The  story 
of  Elisha  (2  K  13")  mentions  MoaUte  raids  in 
Israel. 

2  K  14*  states  that  Jtnhoam  n.  iwovoed  the 
border  of  Israel  from  tiie  entering  in  of  Hamath 
to  the  sea  of  the  Arabah,  i.e.  the  Ov^A  Sea.  Prob- 
ably he  recovered  the  suzerainty  over  Moab  (so 
Comill,  p.  122,  'succeeded  ...  in  snbduing  all 
Moab').  1  Ch  5*'"  seems  to  imply  a  tradition  of  an 
e£foetive  Israelite  ooonpation  of  territory  between 
Jabbok  and  Amon  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  n. 
Am  2***  may  refer  to  Israelite  oonqneeto  in  Moab 
at  this  time,  though  it  onlv  refers  expressly  to  the 
feud  between  Edom  ana  Moab.  jPossiDly  the 
Israelite  victories  over  Moab  in  Nu  24"  (Buaam's 
oracles)  belong  to  this  period,  though  they  might 
refer  to  the  wars  of  Omri  or  even  David. 

Another  trace  of  the  hostility  of  Moab  to  both 
Israel  and  Judah,  in  the  period  of  the  two  Idng- 
doma,  is  the  unsympathetic  attitude  of  both  J  and 
E  to  Moab ;  the  most  strildng  example  being  the 
aooount  of  the  birth  of  Ammon  and  Moab. 

In  tiie  period  from  Jeroboam  n.  to  the  Fall  of 
Satnariaf  uie  catastrophes  of  Israel,  especially  the 
deportation  of  the  eastern  tribes  by  Tislath-pileser, 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  that  of  the  imiabitante  of 
the  rest  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  left  Moab  free 
to  aggrandize  itself.  All  the  evidence  seems  to 
show  that,  in  the  century  and  a  half  after  tiae  fidl 
of  Samana,  the  prosperity  of  Moab  reached  ite 
climax.  Apparently  its  rulers  were  wise  enough 
to  observe  the  essential  condition  of  continuous 
prosperity,  and  submitted  to  tiie  suzerainty  of 
Assyria ;  cf .  COT  iL  40.  Salmanu  the  Moabite 
occurs  in  the  Nimrad  Clay  Inscription  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  as  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Assyria ;  and 
It  is  perhaps  this  Salmanu,  and  not  the  Assyrian 
Slialmaneser,  who  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
Shalman  who  sacked  Beth-arbel  in  Hos  10^*  (so 
Sayce,irCifp.  482). 

In  a  fragment,  indeed,  of  Sarson  n.  (Kellner, 
Itaiak,  p.  34),  Moab  is  mentioned  as  allied  with 
Philistia,  Judah,  and  Edom  in  a  conspiracy  against 
Assyria;  but  on  the  great  Taylor  Prism,  which 
gives  Sennacherib's  account  of  his  campaign  against 
*  Om  tmodstkn  oi  Umm  linw  is  doubttnl,  ol  abora. 
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HeseUali  and  hia  alliw,  Kuamiuni-iiadab  (Chem- 
osh-nad&b)  of  Moab  brings  tribute  to  the  Aa^rian 
king,  and  does  homage  to  him.  Mutsnri  (probably 
'the  Egyptian')  kinig  of  Moab  is  mentioned  as 
attending  the  coart  of  two  saooeesiTe  kings  of 
Assyria,  Esar-haddon  and  Aasnrbanipal,  in  oom- 

Sny  with  twenty -one  other  subjeot  kings,  including 
anasseh  of  Jodah  (Sayoe,  ^Cilf  p.  4S0if.).  In 
the  last  days  of  Jerusalem,  Moab  had  transferred 
its  allegianoe  to  Babylon;  Moabites  fought  for 
Nebuchadnezzar  Wfainst  Jehoiakim,  2  K  24*.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedeki&h,  according 
to  the  original  text  of  Jer  27*,  Moabite  envoys 
came  to  Jerusalem  to  arrange  a  revolt  against  the 
Chaldaeans ;  and  later  on  Jewish  refugees  found  an 
asylum  in  Moab,  Jer  40" ;  and  Ezk  2BP-^  also  im- 
pliea  that  the  prosperity  ii  Moab  oontinned  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  condition  of  Moab  in 
this  period  by  the  references  to  Moab  in  Am,  Is, 
Mic,  Zeph,  Jer,  and  Ezk ;  although  tiliere  is  much 
difference  of  opinwm  as  to  the  dates  of  the  passages 
in  question.  For  Am  and  Ezk,  see  above ;  it  may 
be  noted  also  that  in  Am  the  ruler  of  Moab  is  called 
DBid  'judge.'  Mio  6*  merely  refers  to  the  story  of 
Balaam  and  Balak,  probably  in  a  different  form 
from  that  in  which  we  now  have  it.  Zeph  2**>*, 
which  threatens  Moab  and  Ammon  because  they 
have  despised  and  harassed  the  Jews,  is  commonly 
renided  as  exilic  (ef.  Ziphamiah). 
The  Ii-J«r  oraelei  on  Moah  present  a  very  oom- 

Slicated  question.  Is  16  f.  and  Jer  48  are  two 
idependent  editions  of  an  older  lament  over  some 
ruinous  catastrophe  which  befell  Moab.  Cheyne 
('  Isaiah '  in  PB  p.  168)  thinks  the  enemy  of  Moab 
majr  have  been  either  Nebuchadnezzar,  Assur- 
banipal,  or  Jeroboam  n.  Cheyne,  Duhm,  Gieae- 
brecnt,  ete.,  hold  that  the  later  editions  of  the 
lament  were  compiled  and  insorted  in  Is  and  Jer 
by  late  post-eziho  writers;  Duhm  refers  Jer  48 
to  the  tune  of  Alexander  Jannseus  and  John 
Hyroanus.  But  many  critics  (e.g.  Comill  and 
Driver)  regard  Is  16  f.  as  the  work  of  Isaiah,  and 
Jer  48  as  that  of  Jeremiah — substantiallv.  In 
the  lament  the  territory  of  Moab  has  reached  its 
maximum,  and  extends  from  Jazer,  Sibmah,  and 
Heshlxm  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Thus  the  poem  is  probably  later  than  Mesha,  and 
does  not  refer  to  the  conquest  of  Moab  by  Omri, 
or  the  campaign  of  Jehoram :  the  Stone  aoes  not 
mention  Heelu>on.  Hence  the  disaster  to  Moab 
was  probably  an  invasion  by  Jeroboam  n.,  a  view 
poenbly  confirmed  by  Is  lO*-*,  which  is  often 


recovered  the  suxerainty  of  Edom.  The  lament 
■hows  that,  dnoe  Mesha,  Moab  had  made  steady 
progress,  and  advanced  its  border  beyond  Heshhon ; 
that  it  possessed  numerous  'cities,'  *.«.  walled 
towns,  and  doubtless  many  villages ;  that  it  was 
fertile,  well-eultivated,  and,  probaUy,  densely 
populated ;  and  that  it  had  reiu^ed  a  compara- 
tively high  level  of  civilization,  not  very  different 
from  that  of  Judah.  Jeroboam  ravaged  the 
oountry  in  the  same  fashion  as  Jehoram;  and 
perhaps  some  districts  and  cities  were  occupied  by 
Israehtes,  bat  Moab  as  a  whole  probably  remained 
autonomous  under  a  native  ruler  appointed  by 
Jeroboam.  If  Nu  21*''*>  refers  to  this  invasion 
(see  above),  the  king  of  Moab  at  this  time  may 
nave  been  named  Sihon.  The  author  of  the  lament 
■hows  marked  sympathy  for  Moab;  Israel  was 
generally  hostOe  to  the  Southern  Kingdom  after 
uie  extinctiim  of  the  house  of  Omri,  and  Moab 
and  Judah  were  drawn  togetiier  liy  a  conumm 
enmity  to  Samaria.  A  token  of  uieir  mutual 
good  teeling  was  Solomon's  temple  to  Chemosh, 


which  was  not  interfered  with  till  the  time  ok 
Josiah.  However  severely  Moab  sufferel  at  the 
hands  of  Jeroboam  n.,  it  recovered  speedily,  and 
became  more  prosperous  than  ever,  so  that  Isaiah  (?) 
and  Jeremiah  (?)  do  not  hesitate  to  adapt  and  ex- 
pand the  pictures  of  the  pride  and  prosperity  of 
Moab,  and  the  lists  of  its  numerous  cities,  in  tneir 
descriptions  of  the  doom  that  threatened  Moab 
at  the  hands,  first  of  the  Assyrians  and  then  of 
the  Cbaldteans.  The  attitude  of  Is  16  f.  is  still 
sympathetic ;  but  Jer  expresses  the  bitter  resent- 
ment inspired  by  the  alliance  of  Moab  with  the 
besiegers  of  Jerusalem  in  48"  '  Cursed  be  he  that 
doeth  the  work  of  J*  negligently,  and  cursed  be  he 
that  keepeth  back  his  swora  from  blood.'  Jer  also 
(48")  testifies  to  the  continued  prospnity  of  Moab 
and  its  consequent  corruption :  '  Moab  hath  been 
uddisturbed  from  his  youth ;  he  hath  settied  on 
his  lees ;  he  hath  not  Seen  emptied  from  veesel  to 
veesel  •,  he  hath  not  gone  into  captivity :  there- 
fore his  taste  remaineth  in  him,  his  scent  is  not 
changed.'*  Jeremiaii,  or  an  editor,  has  incorpor- 
atedNu 21"«- as w.'^.t  Cf . Jer B* 25*' 27»; Isaiah. 
Book  of  ;  Jkbemiah,  Book  or. 

In  Is  and  Jer  we  see  Moab,  at  the  height  of  its 
prosperity,  suddenly  seized  in  the  grip  of  an  over- 
whelming  calamity :  here  the  curtain  falls  upon 
its  history.  The  land  is  still  for  some  time  called 
Moab,  and  the  name  lingered  on  even  into  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  tiie  term  Moabite  is  occasionally  applied 
to  cities  or  people  of  the  district,  and  doubtiess 
survivors  of  the  old  race  were  still  to  be  found  in 
the  land;  bnt  there  seems  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  Moab  as  a  state,  even  a  dependent 
state,  c^ter  the  Exile,  and  we  know  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Maccabean  revolt  Moab  was  occupied 
by  the  Nabatnan  Arabs  (1  Mac  9**-^;  Jos.  Ant. 
xm.  xilL  S,  6,  xvL  4,  XIT.  L  4).  A  comparison 
of  the  last  two  passages  shows  that  Josephus  uses 
'Moabites'  for  the  Nabataean  Arabs,  which  ex- 
plains the  statement  in  Ant.  I.  xi.  6,  that  the 
Moabites  were  still  a  very  great  people  in  his 
time.  1  Mao  never  names  the  Moaoites,  even  in 
such  passages  as  6'**  (cf.  Bevan,  Dan.  p.  199; 
Baethgen,  P«.  p.  260).  The  comparative  silence 
of  post-exilic  literature  as  to  Moab  suggests  an 
early  date  for  its  disappearance ;  even  in  Neh  4^ 
the  Arabians  have  taken  the  place  of  Moab  as  the 
allies  of  Ammon.  Possibly  Moab,  in  its  pride, 
unduly  tasked  the  patience  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  was  overthrown,  and  the  bulk  of  its  popula- 
tion deported ;  then  the  Arabs  may  have  occupied 
Moab  and  absorbed  the  remnant  of  the  people ;  or 
the  Nabateeans  may  have  conquered  Moab  (cf. 
AsBTAS).  Then  Is  16  f.,  Jer  48,  if  late  editions  of 
an  earlier  lament,  may  have  been  inspired  by  the 
report  of  this  great  catastrophe ;  Ezk  26''>'  states 
that  Moab  shall  be  oonqueind  by  the  children  of 
the  East,  i.e.  Arabs. 

The  post-exilic  references  to  Moab  are  as  follows : 
— In  the  apocalyptic  Is  24-27,  variously  dated  from 
the  time  of  the  Exile  to  that  of  Alexander  the 
Grea^  Moab  is  the  one  G^tile  people  mentioned 
by  name  (26**)  as  doomed.  Unless  the  section  ii 
contemporary  with  Jer  48,t  '  Moab,'  like  '  Edom ' 
and  'Babylon,'  in  later  times  is  used  as  a  type  of 
tiie  enemies  of  (Sod  (Cheyne, '  Isaiah '  in  PB  p.  204). 
Ezr  9^,  Neh  18*  are  mere  references  to  ancient 
literature.  Sanballat  the  Horonite  (Neh  2"  etc.) 
may  have  belonged  to  Beth-horon;  even  if  be 
belonged  to  Horonaim,  be  may  have  been  one  of 

*  It  Bomh  Is  Bcirdk  lASham  In  tbe  Qrann,  tbe  tonitoi; 
otHokbhadaxtendedlutotiwN.B.:  batd.  BoxuB. 

t  Unlea  Jer  48>  ■  In  Heihbon  Umt  hm  deviled  evil  egainst 
ber,'  <.«.  Mosb,  it  n  dellbetmte  modillcatioo  o(  the  encient  poem, 
oonneoted  wltli  the  IneerUoa  ot  Nu  S1*K  ■  it  ■eem*  betier  to 
nwl  with  Otewbreobt,  'ActiiMt  Heibboo  tbsr  h***  dmintf 
evil,'  onittliic  ir^t '  scsIiMt  bar.' 
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ito  Arabian  oonqneion ;  and  if  a  Moabite,  merely 
an  individaal  who  survived  the  ruin  of  the  state. 
In  I>n  11^  Moab  niay  be  merely  the  country,  or 
else  oomlnned  with  Edom  and  Ammon  through 
the  influence  of  older  literature.  Similar  con- 
■iderationB  may  explain  the  oocurrenoe  of  Moab  in 
the  late  psalms  (60*  83*  108*),  unless  the  lisU  of 
peoples  in  these  psalms  are  fragments  from  older 
poems.  The  rafwenoes  to  Moalntes  in  Jth  are 
entirely  nnhistorloal,  and  dne  to  a  use  of  older 
literature. 

See  also  arts.  AUOH,  Edom,  Oad,  Isbaxl, 

JUDAH,  KBUBKN. 

LiminiBiL— Tba  OomnMBtariM  on  pi— gM  ntenrinc  to 
lfo4b,  and  the  HlitoriM  ol  bnal  od  tba  nlaaon*  o<  larul  to 
Mokb;  WellhwiMn,  ub  Mou  in  Sneuel.  Brit.*;  OlamODt- 
Gumewi,  SMueOd'AnMol. Orient.  0. 186-2S4. 

Vm  tba  QaoginpliT— Mttram,  LamdofMoab ;  Ooodar,  Bttk 
Md  Ucat;  O.  A.^iiith,  HOBL  617-«78;  Stanley,  Sin.  and 


M. 

On  MoaUta  Btone,  M*  aboTa ;  alio  In  Diivar,  JM.  IVct  4^  Am. 
bszTft;  and  ior  a«Mr  Utenton,  la  (HniAaic  and  Uddiairid. 

W.  H.  BmrNXTT. 

MOADUH^-aee  Maadiah. 

MOOHHUB  {Wox/uip  B,  MtuxMoip  K*i  ifaehMr 
Old  Lat.,  Peor  Syr. ;  A  omits ;  Vnlg.  Jth  7"  omits 
LXX  7"->*).— A  wSdy  (xilfuiMa)  on  which  Chttsi, 
near  Ekbebkl,  was  aitaatoa,  apparently  S.E.  of 
Dothan  (Jth  7"). 

MOCK,  MOOKIHOSTOCK^The  verb  to  mock  is 
both  trans,  and  intrans.  Used  transitivelv  it  has 
two  distinct  meanings :  (1)  To  ridicule,  as  1  K  18" 
•  Elijah  mocked  them,  and  said.  Cry  alond ' ;  Job 
12*  '  I  am  as  one  mocked  of  his  neighbour '  (RV 
'one  that  is  a  laughing-stock  to  his  neighbour'). 
(2)  To  deceive,  beguile,  Jg  16'*  '  And  Delilah  said 
unto  Samson,  Behold,  thou  hast  mocked  me,  and 
told  me  lies,'  Job  13*  'As  one  man  mocketh 
another,  do  ye  so  mock  him?'  (RV  'as  one  de- 
ceiveth  a  man,  will  ye  deceive  him  T ').  So  Shaks. 
Biek.  III.  IV.  iv.  87— 

<  A  mothar  only  modtad  with  twD  iwast  babas' ; 
■ad  Maebetik,  L  viL  81— 

<  Awajr,  and  modi  the  tlina  with  lalrasl  dMnr.' 

The  only  meanimr  of  the  intrans.  verb  is  to  ridi- 
cule, as  Job  21'  '  Suffer  me  that  I  may  speak  ;  and 
after  that  I  have  spoken,  mock  on  (trom  Gen. 
Bible  ;  Cov.  '  laugh  my  wordes  to  soome ') ;  Pr  I" 
'  I  will  mock  when  your  fear  oometh ' ;  Ac  17" 
'  And  when  they  heara  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  some  mocked.'  The  phrase  to  'mock  at' 
occurs  in  Pr  BO'^  La  V.  Tindale  has  '  mock  out,' 
Expontiont  39,  '  their  sophistical  glosses,  feigned 
to  mock  out  the  law  of  trod,  and  to  beguUe  the 
whole  world ' ;  and  '  mock  with,'  Worlu,  L  205, 
'So  shamefullv  doth  the  covetousness  and  amo- 
tion of  our  prelates  mock  with  the  law  of  God.' 

Mock  was  once  common  as  a  snbet.:  thus  in 
Matt.  Bible,  marg.  note  to  Gn  3"  'Hera  thys 
worde  lo  is  taken  as  a  mocke  as  it  is  in  1  K  18  ; 
Joy,  Apolo^e  to  Tindale,  14,  'This  saith  Tindale 
yronionsly  m  a  mok  as  though  it  were  false  that 
cure  soum  as  sone  as  we  be  dead  shulde  go  to 
heven ' ;  Shaks.  Henry  V.ViL  285— 

*  For  many  a  (bonaand  widow* 
Shan  thia  Ida  mook  mock  oat  ol  their  dear  huaband* ; 
Mook  mothen  from  their  loni,  mock  caatlea  down ; 
And  aome  an  yet  ongotten  and  unborn 
That  ahall  bare  canae  to  cune  the  Daapbin'a  aoom.' 

The  only  example  in  AV  is  Pr  14*  '  Fools  make  a 
mock  at  sin.'  Cf.  He  8*  Tind.  '  For  as  moche  as 
they  have  (as  conoeminge  them  selves)  crucified  the 
■oune  of  God  a  freashe,  nuJ^ge  a  mooke  of  him.' 


The  sabst.  'mocking'  (=mod.  'mockery,'  wUoh 
also  occurs)  is  found  in  Ezk  22*  '  Therefore  have  I 
made  thee  a  reproach  unto  the  heathen,  and  a 
mocking  to  all  countries,'  and  He  11**  'And  others 
had  trius  of  cruel  mockings  and  scouiginga.'  Cf, 
Shaks.  Lovef*  Labour'*  Lott,  T.  ii.  69— 
*  We  ara  wise  glrla  to  mook  onr  loveta  no. 
Tb«y  are  wone  tools  to  purohaaa  mocking  sa' 

Mocldngstock  is  used  in  2  Mac  V  '  to  make  him 
a  mocking  stock'  {M  rir  iiiraiyfUr,  RV  'to  the 
mocking'),  and  7"  '  After  him  was  the  third  made 
a  mocking  stock'  {tnraij^m).  So  Raleigh,  Hiet. 
World,  v.  V.  7,  '  Philip  .  .  .  was  taken  by  the 
consul ;  made  a  moddng  stoek  i  and  sent  away 
prisoner  to  Roma.'  J.  Hastdtos. 

MODEBATION^For  moderation  in  eating  and 
drinking,  see  TmiPEBANCE.  The  word  Itself  occurs 
but  once  in  AY,  Ph  4*  '  Let  your  moderation  be 
known  unto  all  men.'  The  Greek  ia  rb  iwitucit 
inOr.  This  adj.  frwurft  occurs  also  in  1  Ti  Sf, 
Tit  3>,  Ja  3",  1  P  2";  in  the  first  passage  AY 
gives  'patient,'  RY  'gentle,'  in  the  others  both 
versions  give  '  gentle.'  The  neut.  form  (ri  iruucii) 
does  not  occur  again,  but  it  is  common  in  class. 
writers  as  equivafant  to  hruUeia,  This  subst.  itself 
[WH  ixuutal  is  found  in  Ac  24*  (AY  and  RY 
'  demeninr '),  and  in  2  Co  10>  (AY  and  RY  '  gentle- 
ness'). Both  adj.  and  subst.  ooenr  in  Apocr., 
chiefly  of  the  '  gentleness '  of  God. 

But '  gentleness '  is  not  the  exact  idea.  Both  ri 
ivuuch  and  ivitUtia  expressed  in  class.  Greek  the 
spirit  that  declines  to  exact  its  legal  right.  In 
Sth.  V.  4  Aristotle  points  out  that  juttice  is  one 
thing,  equity  {iri*lKtia\  another,  and  in  i.  13, 17  f. 
he  gives  a  fnJi  description  of  ^Ttetxew  as  that  which 
looks  to  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter,  the  intention 
and  not  the  act,  the  whole  and  not  the  part,  etc. 
This  is  in  exact  agreement  with  what  is  undoubt- 
edly the  derivation  of  the  word,  tUtt '  reasonable,' 
'  becoming,'  and  the  idea  in  Ph  4'  may  be  expressed 
in  Matthew  Arnold's  phrase  'sweet  reasonable- 
ness,' or  in  a  single  word  '  condderateness.' 

In  the  trans,  of  the  word  two  mistakes  have  been 
made.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  word  degenerated  into  the  expression  of  re- 
spectable behaviour,  and  respectable  behaviour  is 
always  the  pursuit  of  a  middle  course,  m»  mediis 
tutitsirMt*.  Hence  Thuc  (L  76)  makes  ri  iruucis 
equivalent  to  ri  utrptifnv  '  moderation.'  This  idea 
was  seized  by  the  AY  translators  at  Ph  4*  (they 
seem  to  be  alone  in  thus  translating  the  word),  and 
a  modem  translation  (Ferrar  Fen  ton.  The  NT  in 
Current  English)  has  '  good  oondnot.'*  Cf.  Light- 
foot  on  Ph  4». 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  an  influence 
on  the  word  (perhaps  on  the  Gr.  word  itself, 
certainly  on  its  trans.)  of  ttxu  to  yield.  Thus 
Monle,  though  he  savs  {Comb.  Bihle,  in  loe.)  that 
the  connexion  with  ri  tUtt '  the  equitable '  is  more 
probable,  allows  tUu  a  place,  and  m  his  PhUippian 
Studies,  p.  228,  he  translates  by  '  yieldingness,' 
explaining  it  to  mean '  selflessness,  the  spirit  which 
will  yield  in  anything  that  is  only  of  self,  for 
Christ's  sake.'  'This  trans,  is  represented  in  Tin- 
dale's  'softenes'  (followed  by  Cov.,  Cran.,  and 
Matt.),  as  well  as  by  RYm JgenUeness' ;  Luther's 
Lindigkeit  (followed  by  Y^izsilcker)  leans  too 

*  Perhanathialsalao  tha  idea  contained  In  yolg.  mad— Ha,  U 
that  word  is  used  in  its  earlieat  claaalcal  sense  of  'aobrie^,' 
■  moderatioD.'  But  the  Rhwnlsh  '  modesty'  1*  a  mistranslation 
(no  more  than  a  transliteration,  perhapu,  (or  'modesty'  was 
never  used  in  ''■«c"'>'  in  this  sense.  Sir  Tnomaa  Elyot  uses  it  so 
in  Th*  Oowmour,  L  S67,  bat  he  explains  that  he  is  adopting  the 
olasslcal  sense  ot  the  word :  '  In  erenr  of  tbeee  thinges  and  their 
semblaUe  Is  Hodestie ;  whiehe  worde  not  beinge  knowen  in  the 
engliasbe  tonee,  ne  ot  al  them  which  understodt  latin,  ezotpt 
they  bad  radde  good  autoun,  they  Improperly  named  tms 
rsrtne  discretion.'^  WycUl  did  not  adopt  'modesty,'  but  uind 
'  temperaunoe  trpacimt*'  (ww.  UeL  '  tholmonndaaas'). 
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much  in  tiaa  direction,  and  even  the  BY  *  forbear* 
ance,'  which  is  the  favourite  rendering  since  Light- 
foot  adopted  it.  'Gentleness'  and  ' forbeanmoe' 
are  too  passive.  The  'oonsiderateness'  of  the 
Bible,  whether  applied  to  God  or  man,  is  an  active 
virtue.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  Messiah  Himself, 
who  will  not  break  the  braised  reed  nor  quench 
the  smoking  flax,  and  it  is  the  spirit  of  every 
follower  who  realizes  that '  the  Lora  is  at  hand.' 

J.  HASToros. 
MODBBK  TEHBIOMS.— See  'VBB8I0N& 

MODIN  (ItaSth  or  MvSttl, ;  bat  also  M«<««(ft, 
1  Mac  2"  etc.,  Joe.  Ant.  xn.  vL  1,  etc.,  Ononuut. 
Eoseb. — ^rendered  by  Jerome,  Ifodeim ;  Jiutatlii, 
I  Mac  18* ;  Mwtulii,  2  Mac  18" :  T&lmnd  C'smo 
and  mm  —  Nenbaner,  Giog.  du  Talm.  99).— 
Thia  was  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Maccabtean 
fanuly  (1  Mac  S"-"),  and  its  interest  is  derived 
solely  from  its  connexion  with  their  ilinstrions 
history.  Unable  to  endure  the  outrage  upon 
Jewish  faith  and  feeling  perpetrated  by  Antiocnus 
Epipbanes  in  Jerusalem,  the  prieet  Mattathias  re- 
tired hither  in  B.C.  168.  But  the  emissaries  of  the 
persecutor  followed  him ;  and  at  last,  stong  to 
action  alike  by  the  insulting  orders  of  the  long's 
oflBcer  and  the  shameful  compliance  of  a  renegade 
Israelite,  he  raised  his  hand  on  behalf  of  religion 
and  fatherland.  The  blow  he  struck  initiated  that 
struggle  for  freedom  which,  under  the  leadership 
of  his  heroic  sons,  forms  such  a  brilliant  chapter 
in  the  eloaing  history  of  his  people  (1  Mac  2>-  " ; 
Jos.  Ant.  xn.  vL  1, 2 ;  l  L  3).  When  Matta- 
thias died  he  was  buried  in  Modin  (1  Mac  V),  and 
here  also  each  of  his  sons,  with  their  mother,  was 
finally  laid  to  rest  (1  Mao  9"  13*^ ;  Joe.  Ant.  xn. 
xi.  2,  xm.  vi.  6,  etc.).  Jadas  encamped  by  Modin 
the  evening  before  his  successful  nignt-raia  on  the 
army  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (2  Mac  13") ;  and  here 
John  and  Judas,  the  sons  of  Sim<»,  rested  over- 
night before  going  forth  to  the  defeat  of  Cende- 
bteus  (1  Mao  16*). 

Simon,  the  last  of  the  five  brethren,  built  at 
Modin  a  splendid  sepulchral  monument,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  his  heroic  familv.  '  It  was 
a  square  structure,  surrounded  by  colonnadee  of 
monolith  pUlars,  of  which  the  frtmt  and  back  ware 
of  white  polished  stone.  Seven  pyramids  were 
erected  by  Simon  on  the  summit  for  the  father  and 
mother  aad  the  four  brothers  who  now  lay  there, 
with  the  seventh  for  himself  when  his  time  should 
come.  On  the  faces  of  the  monument  were  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  the  accoutrements  of  sword 
and  spear  aad  shield,  "for  an  eternal  memorial " 
of  their  many  battles.  There  were  also  the  sculp- 
tures of  "  ships  " — ^no  doubt  to  record  their  interest 
in  that  long  seaboiffd  of  the  Philistine  coast, 
which  they  were  the  first  to  use  for  their  country's 
good.  A  monument  at  once  so  Jewish  in  idel^  so 
Gentile  in  execution,  was  worthy  of  the  combina- 
tion of  patriotic  fervour  and  ptulosophio  enlarge- 
ment of  soul  which  raised  the  BfaccalMsan  heroes 
so  high  above  their  age'  (Stanley,  Hiit.  of  Jewith 
C*.  in.  818). 

This  famons  structure  continued  in  a  state  per- 
mitting recognition  down  to  the  4th  cent,  of  the 
Christian  era  (Williams,  Holy  City,  L  96),  and  so 
long  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  site  of 
Modin.  Then  all  trace  of  the  tomb  seems  to  have 
been  lost,  and  for  many  centuries  the  situation  of 
the  town  was  unknown.  At  different  times  the 
home  of  the  Maccabees  has  been  sought  at  LcUHln, 
at  Soba,  and  even  away  to  the  S.  of  Anathoth.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  these  proposed  identifications.  The  ancient 
Modin  is  certainly  represented  by  the  modem 
el-Medyeh,  a  village  standing  on  the  E.  of  Witdy 
Mulaki,  about  13  miles  W.  of  Bethel,  on  one 


of  the  lower  ridges  by  which  the  mountain  rangt 
lets  itself  down  towards  Lydda.  Struck  by  ton 
resemblance  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
names,  and  also  by  the  name  f^ttbUr  el-YehAd, 
'  Tombs  of  the  Jews,'  given  to  a  remarkable  series 
of  tombs  near  by,  the  late  Dr.  Sandreczki,  of  Jem- 
salem,  called  attention  to  the  place  in  1869 ;  and 
subsequent  investigation  has  gone  to  confirm  his 
suggestion.  The  identification  has  been  opposed 
by  le  Camas  (Rev.  Biblique,  i.  109  i£)  on  insufficient 
grounds  (cf.  Buhl,  GAP  198). 

Modin  was  near  the  plain  (1  Mao  16*-  *) ;  the 
monument  bailt  by  Simon  was  clearly  visible  from 
the  sea  (1  Mac  13'") ;  and  we  leam  from  Eoseb. 
and  Jerome,  that  Diospolis  (Lydda)  was  not  far 
distant.  El-Medyeh  itself  is  hidden  from  the  sea 
by  the  slope  of  tne  hill ;  but  immediately  to  the 
south  a  rocky  eminence,  er-Bcu,  with  ancient 
remains,  commands  a  view  of  the  lower  hUls,  the 
plain  of  Sharon,  and  the  sea,  while  Lydda  is  seen 
at  a  distance  of  not  over  6  miles,  reposing  among 
her  fmitfnl  olives.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Widy,  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  village,  there 
are  several  tombs,  one,  associated  with  the  name 
Sheikh  el-Gharbdwi,  claiming  special  interest  on 
account  of  its  size  and  constraction.  At  one  time 
it  was  thought  this  might  prove  to  be  the  tomb  of 
the  Maccabees ;  but  later  investigation  revealed 
its  Christian  origin.  To  these  tomoe  Conder  gives 
the  name  Jfabur  d-YekAd.  Of  the  ruins  i  mile 
to  the  south,  called  by  Sandreczki  foMr  el-YehUd, 
he  speaks  as  Khirbet  el-Medyeh.  Gnirin  says  an 
old  inhabitant  of  the  village  gave  the  name  Khirbet 
el-Medyeh  to  the  whole  group  of  rains.  The  tomb 
of  the  Maccabees  is  not  yet  identified.  The  place 
is  about  16  miles  from  the  coast.  At  this  distance, 
to  one  looking  from  the  sea,  towards  evening,  with 
the  sun  behind  him,  such  a  monument  would  stand 
out  with  great  distinctness,  even  if  the  details  of 
the  carving  could  not  be  plainly  traced. 

hiamAmM.—PSF  Mmt.  iU.  841S.;  Stanley,  Bitoiy  nf 
JtwM  Ch.ULtm,na  ;a.  A.  SmlCb,  aOBL  1  m  n.;  Conder, 
jMdai  Maeeaiem,  M,  17«  ;  SohOrer,  BJf  L  L  SOSf.;  Onirin, 
SamaH*,  a  66  ft,  40i  It.,  OatiU*.  L  MS.       W.  EWINQ. 

HOBTH  (M«rf0).— 1  Es8*>HoadUli  of  Ecr  8*. 

See  NOAOIAH,  No.  1. 

MOIiADiH  [!rffo).—A  city  in  the  south  of  Judah. 
Jos  16"  (B  MwXaJd,  A  JiuSaSd) ;  reckoned  to 
Simeon  in  I9>  (B  EuXoM^,  A  MuXaid)  and  1  Ch  4" 
(B  MuaXSi,  A  MtiKatd) ;  peopled  after  the  Captivity 
by  Judahites,  Neh  11"  (BA  om.,  k**"*  MuXaSd). 
In  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  {Onomeut.  t.v.  'Arad')  a 
place  called  Malatha  is  located  4  Roman  miles 
from  Arad  (cf.  Jos.  AtU.  xvia.  vi.  2).  This  site  is 
clearly  the  present  Tell  el-MU/^,  '  hill  of  salt,'  and 
is  that  of  an  early  town,  but  the  modem  name  has 
no  connexion  with  the  Heb.  Moladah,  the  site  of 
which  is  unknown  (cf.  Buhl,  GAP  183,  who  rightly 
points  out  that  instead  of  4  Roman  miles  from 
Arad,  as  Eusebius  states.  Tell  el-Millf  and  Arad 
are  doable  that  distance  apart)  in  spite  of  the 
identification  with  Tell  el-MUh  which  is  adopted 
by  Robinson  {BRF*  IL  201),  'Gnirin  (Judie,  iiL 
184  fL),  andoth  ers.  C.  B.  COHDKB. 

HOLE.— Two  words  are  tr*  in  AY  'mole.' 
1.  n!^)|i  Hmhemeth.  This  occurs  twice  in  the  list 
of  unclean  creatures :  (a)  As  the  name  of  a  bird 
(Lv  11"  LXX  Top^upiwr,  AY' swan,"  RY  'homed 
owl,'  m.  'swan';  Dt  14"  LXX  I/Sif,  AY  'swan,' 
RY  'homed  owl."  See  Swan,  Owl).  (6)  As  the 
name  of  a  '  creeping  thing '  at  the  end  of  a  list  of 
lizards  (Lv  U»  LXX  d<rxdXof,  Yalg.  talpa,  AY 
'mole,'  RV  'chameleon').  The  aathority  of  the 
LXX  and  Yulg.  favours  the  rendering  *  mole.'  No 
trae  mole  exists  now  in  Palestine.    The  word 
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4^<iXat  BTobaUy  refen  to  the  mole-rat  Spalax 
tmhlw*,  Pall.,  a  rodent,  the  appearance  and  habits 
of  which  olosely  resemble  those  of  the  genuine 
mole.  It  ia  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  common 
brown  nt,  but  with  mnch  shorter  legs.  The 
forelegs  are  adapted  for  digging.  The  head  is 
flattened  from  above  downward,  with  a  wed^e- 
shaped  snoot,  which  acts  as  a  shovel  in  perforatmg 
the  soQ,  and  raising  the  hillocks  which  occur  every 
few  feet  along  the  burrow.  The  for  is  greyish- 
tnrown..  The  eves  are  hardly  to  be  made  out  at  all, 
being  onite  mdunentary.  The  animal  is  nocturnal 
in  ite  naUts,  and  seldom  seen  above  the  surface. 
It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  khuld,  plainly  the  cognate 
of  ^Med,  which  EV  tr. '  weasel.'  See  Chameleon, 
Weasel  ;  and  DUlmaan  on  Lv  ll". 

S.  ttnt  ibn  liOpMr  ptrdth  (to  be  read  t/rwm 
tapharpOrdth,  see  Dillm.  tid  loe.),  r&  ndrata,  talpee. 
This  expression  is  tr"*  in  EV  (Is  Z")  'moles.' 
The  LXX  rd  /tiraui='the  vain  things,'  sheds  no 
light  on  the  meaning.  Bnt  the  root  hdphar= 
£ta.h.  ht^ar,  '  to  dig  or  burrow,'  and  jAr6th  re- 
calls Arab,  /dr,  geneno  for '  rats '  and  '  mice.'  The 
compound  name  may  be  that  of  some  diggittg 
or  burromnff  animal.  There  is  a  large  number 
of  such  creatures  in  the  Holy  Land,  of  which  we 
note :  fam.  Murida,  the  rata  and  mice,  including 
Dumeroos  species  of  Aeomyt,  the  Porcupine  mouse ; 
Mu*,  Uie  uue  rats  and  mice,  of  whicn  there  are 
a  oonsidemble  number;  Orieettu,  the  hamster; 
GtrbiUtu  and  Ptammomyt,  the  sand  rats ;  SpcUa- 
eidcB,  the  mole  rats ;  Dipopidee,  the  jerboas ;  Myr- 
eidoe,  the  dormice,  etc.  It  is  most  probable  that 
the  Heb.  Mpharpdrdth  is  generic  for  all  such 
«.iiiiiia.lii  as  burrow  in  waste  places,  as  'bats,'  in 
the  same  passage,  is  generic  tor  the  well-known 
winged  tribe  of  dwellers  in  caves  and  ruins. 

G.  E.  Post. 

KOLEOH,  MOLOCH  (jfj^o  ham-Moleeh,  always 
with  the  article  except  in  IE  11^  Mo\^,  Vnlg. 
if<doeh). — The  Heb.  pointing  does  not  represent  the 
original  pronunciation,  but  is  intended  to  suggest 
hdtMtk,  '  shame ' ;  just  as  -haal  in  Ishbawi  and 
Meribaal  was  chaiiged  to  -hosheth  in  Ishbosheth 
and  Mephibosheth.  Originally  the  word  was 
simply  Asm  -  Meleoh,  '  the  king.'  We  find  also 
the  forms  Hlloom  (0^7?),  Maloam  (oa^,  'kiu\xl>ih 
jwXxi/t,  iu>>^x^>  /mXx^,  MoXx^t  Judcom),  and 
Malcan ;  see  below. 

L  Tabu  of  the  oeevrrencet  0/  Melech,  etc.,  <u 
divine  names. — (a)  Cases  in  which  MT  uses  the 
pointing  Moleeh  to  show  that  it  regards  Melech 
as  the  name  of  a  false  god.  Lv  18"  2ox*.<.« 
dpYUK  ;  IK  11*  A  M*^X^>  B  ^ffiKtit,  Luc.  /t(Xx4f*S 
2  K  23",  Luc.  lt€\xifi.  i  Jer  32»      MoX»x  /3o<r.X«.. 

(6)  Cases  in  which  Mderh  is  pointed  as  a 
common  noun  'king'  by  MT,  but  is  regarded 
as  a  divine  name  by  other  authorities.  Is  30" 
EV  'the  king,'  witli  L.KX  and  Vulg.;  Is  57»  EV 
'  the  king,'  with  Vulc. ;  LXX  has  entirely  different 
reading.  In  both,  CTieyne,  Duhm,  Siegfried-Stade 
(Xesr.)  have  Melech.  In  Am  7"  EV  'the  king's 
sanctuanr,'  so  LXX  and  Vulg.,  it  has  been  sug- 
f^ted  tnat  'king'  should  be  Melech,  but  this  is 
improbable. 

(e)  Cases  where  MT  points  MLKM  as  the  divine 
name,  Milcom :  1  K  11*- ^oiriXet  aArOr ;  2  K 
23"  A  i/UXx^fh  B  /wXxiX. 

id)  Cases  where  MT  points  MLKM  as  Malcam, 
'  their  king ' ;  bnt  other  authorities  regard  it  as 
the  divine  name,  MUcom:  2  S  12*' (  =  1  Ch  20») 
AV,  RV  '  their  king,'  so  Vulg. ;  RVm  McUcam, 
i.e.  Milcom,  so  LXX;  1  Ch  20»  AV,  RV  'their 
king,'  RVm  Malcam,  so  LXX  and  Vulg.;  Jer  49'- » 
(cf.  Am  1")  AV,  RVm  '  their  king,'  so  Targ.;  AVm 
Melcom,  RV  Malcam,  so  LXX  itt\xi\,  and  Vulg. ; 
Am  I"  (cf .  Jer  AV-*)  EV  •  their  king '  with  LXX ; 
bnt  Aq.,  Symm.,  Vnlg.,  and  Syr.  Melchom,  etc. ; 


Am  6*  RV  'your  king,'  so  Symm.  and  Iheod.} 
A  V  '  your  Moloch,'  with  LXX  toD  MoX^x  J  Aq.  and 
Syr.  Malchom;  cf.  SiCCDTH ;  Zeph  1»  AV,  RV 
malc{h)am,  so  LXX  MSS  ap.  Field,  ito\6x,  lUKxiit, 
Vnlg.  RVm  '  their  king,'  LXX  B,  etc 

(s)  Malcan,  in  2  S  12",  the  reading  of  the 
Kethtbh,  pSo  MLKN,  was  probably  intended  to 
mean  '  he  passed  them  through  the  fire  to  Melech ' ; 
but  the  reading  [9^9  malben,  '  brick-kiln,'  of  the 
i.6.  as  RVm  '  made  them  labour  at  the 
brick-kiln,'  is  probably  correct ;  so  Budde,  H.  P. 
Smith,  LXX  rixrOtior,  Vulg.  typo  laterum. 

iL  Relation  of  the  forms  Melech,  Milcom,  etc.,  to 
one  another. — Baethgen  {Beitriige,  p.  IS)  maintains 
that  though  Milcom  was  originally  only  a  dialectic 
variety  of  Molech,  yet  Molech  and  Milcom  were  re- 
gardea  as  two  distinct  deities,  and  supports  his 
contention  by  the  statement  in  2  K  23'°' >>  that,  at 
Topheth  in  the  valley  of  the  Bene  Hinnom,  chil- 
dren were  passed  through  the  fire  to  Molech,  while, 
opposite  Jerusalem  'on  the  right  hand  of  the 
mount  of  corruption,'  the  Mount  of  Olives,  there 
was  a  high-place  for  MUcom.  The  argument  im- 
plies that  w.'o- "  belong  to  the  same  source :  thus 
Kamphauaen  (Kautzsch's  AT)  refers  both  to  the 
Deuteronomic  author  of  the  pre-exilic  Book  of 
Kings.  Benzinger  (Konige),  however,  refers  them 
to  oitferent  sources,  and  regards  Melech  (MT 
Molech)  in  10  as  a  title  of  J"  (cf.  below).  Melech 
and  Milcom  were  originally  variants  of  the  name 
of  the  same  deity,  tney  are  both  applied  to  the 
god  of  Ammon;  cf.  I  K  II'  (Melech\ae  may  be 
a  mistake),  2  K  23" ;  but  at  different  sanctuaries 
and  among  diflferent  peoples,  one  or  other  name 
may  have  been  specially  used,  with  the  natuiul 
result  that  the  Melech  of  one  sanctuary  or  one 
people  would  be  popularly  distinguished  from  the 
MiKom  of  another.  Maic(h)am  and  Malc(h)an  (if 
read)  ace  only  mistaken  pointings  of  Milcom.  The 
deity  as  woruiipped  by  different  peoples  would  be 
differentiated  tnrough  various  causes ;  the  sense  of 
the  special  bond  between  the  national  god  and  the 
nation  would  encourage  the  view  that  this  national 
god  was  not  the  same  as  any  deity  worshipped  else- 
where ;  this  view  would  be  supported  by  dialectic 
differences  between  the  forms  of  the  name,  e.g.  the 
Phcenician  Milk  and  the  Ammonite  Milcom,  and 
by  such  expansions  of  the  name  as  the  Phoenician 
Melkart  (=mp  iSo  Milk  of  the  City)  and  the 
Palmyrene  Malachbel ;  cf.  below. 

The  references  to  Milcom  (I  K  1I»- »,  2  K  23"  • 
of.  Am  1"  above)  and  Molech  (1  K  11')  as  the 
'  abomination '  or  '  god '  of  the  Ammonites,  show 
that  MUcom  or  Molech  was  the  national  god  of 
Ammon,  and  stood  to  Ammon  in  the  same  special 
henotheistic  relation  in  which  Chemosh  stood  to 
Moab,  and  J'  to  Israel.  The  analogy  suggests 
that  in  practice  such  a  relation  by  no  means  ex- 
cluded tne  worship  of  other  gods.  Bnt  the  El  in 
the  name  Pudu-iiu,  king  of  Ammon,  on  Senna- 
cherib's 'Taylor  Prism'  inscription,  is  merely  a 
general  term  for  '  god,'  equivalent  to  MUcom ;  and 
the  same  may  be  true  of  the  bacU  in  Baalis,  king 
of  Ammon,  Jer  40".  Baethgen,  indeed  {BeUrage, 
p.  16),  suggests  that  Baalis  ia  a  compound  of  Baal 
and  Isis,  either  as  a  double  name  asserting  the 
identity  of  the  two,  or  with  the  meaning  '  Spouse 
of  Isis,  Isisgentahl.  But  Gr&tz  explains  Baalis  as 
O'^ijn?  'son  of  delight'  {Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.).  The 
reading  w'fsi  Baalim,  of  some  MSS,  and  of  Jos. 
{Ant.  X.  ix.  2),  is  cIPArly  a  mistake.  No  details  of 
the  worship  of  Milcom  are  given ;  Jer  49*  '  his 
priests  and  his  princes'  implies  that  the  priest- 
hood was  numerous  and  important.  In  2  S  12^* 
the  reference  to  Milcom's  crown  weighing  a  talent 
implies  the  existence  at  Rabbah  of  a  great  statue 
of  Milcom  from  which  the  crown  was  taken.  Per- 
haps the  '  Chemarim '  or  priests  of  Zeph  1*  wer« 
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priests  of  Moleoh  (ef.  Chkhabim).  None  of  the 
passages  which  speak  of  child-sacxifice  connect  it 
either  with  Milcom  or  the  Ammonites,  and  we  do 
not  know  how  far  the  Ammonite  worship  of  Miloom 
resembled  the  Phoenician  worship  of  Melech. 

iii.  The  vorship  of  Moloch  [MeUeh)  in  Israel 
and  the  relation  of  Moloch  to  J'  raise  difficult 
questions :  tiie  following  facts  are  dear : — 

(a)  There  was  a  high-place  for  Miloom,  the  god 
of  Ammon,  on  the  Moont  of  Olires,  IK  11^", 
2  K  23",  the  erection  of  which  was  ascribed  to 
Solomon ;  11*- *  are  regarded  as  Deateronomio,  bat 
mar  embodT  an  anthentio  tradition. 

(0)  '  Paaamg  children  throngh  the  fire  to  ham- 
Meleoh'  is  forbidden  in  Lr  ll>>  SO*- ••*■•,  Dt  18>* 
(Melech  not  named).  2  K  10*  state*  that  Ahas 
'  made  hi*  sob  to  put  Haaagfi  the  fire,'  so  21*  of 
MansBsch, 

The  Denteronomic  anther  of  2  K  17"  states  tJiat 
the  Israelite*  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  passed 
their  children  throngh  the  fire.  From  2  K  23**, 
Jer  7**^  lO*'"  we  leam  that  sach  sacrifices  were 
offered  at  Topheth  (wh.  see),  in  the  vaUer  of  Ben 
Hinnom,  ontode  Jemsalem  t  d  P*  106^*  **,  Esk 
16»-  n  23*-«». 

(e)  From  Jer  IQ*,  where  the  ohUdren  sacrificed  at 
Topheth  are  said  to  be  offered  to  Baal,  it  appear* 
that  the  deity  thus  worshipped  was  known  both  a* 
Bool  and  MtUch, 

(it)  In  Is6*  J*  ^baoth  is  described  as  ham-MeUdi, 
'  the  king,'  and  is  freqnently  spoken  of  as  the  '  Idi^ 
of  Israd,'  Is  44*.  cf.  Jer  'her  king,'  MicP 
'their  king.'  Farther,  the  occurrence  of  such 
names  as  SatehWam  1  Ch  S'*,  Malehithua  1  S  14*, 
Ebed^tntheh  Jet  39>*,  Nathan^meleeh  2  K  23U 
JUgem-meleeh  Zee  7^  point  to  the  use  of  Ifeleeh 
as  a  divine  name.  Ebed-melech,  howcTcr,  was  an 
Ethiopian ;  Nathan-melech,  a  eunuch,  and  there- 
fore probably  a  foreigner ;  and  Begem-melech  was 
a  Baoylonian  Jew. 

These  facts  are  Tarionsly  explained.  (1)  Melech 
and  Milcom  are  rwarded  as  absolntely  identical, 
and  the  child-sacrifices  to  Melech  as  part  of  the 
worship  of  Milcom  borrowed  from  the  Ammonites. 
Bat  Melech  is  probablv  to  be  distinguished  from 
Milcom,  cf.  above ;  and  in  2  K  10*  the  practice  of 
child-sacrifice  is  not  said  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Ammonites,  but  from  the  Canaanites,  cf. 
Dtl2n. 

(2)  The  worship  of  Meledi  by  chfld-saorifice  was 
borrowed  from  the  Canaanites,  and  was  distinct 
from  the  worship  of  Milcom.  This  would  be  sup- 
ported by  2  K  16^  and  by  the  identification  of  Baal 
and  Mel«ch  in  Jer  IV.  Probably  the  Tynan  Baal, 
whose  worship  Jezebel  introduced  into  tiie  Northern 
Kingdom,  was  Melech  or  Melksrth. 

(3)  Whichever  of  the  two  previons  views  be 
accepted,  the  Melech  in  question  was  quite  dis- 
tinct from  J*.  The  use  of  Melech  as  a  title  or 
even  name  of  J"  no  more  identified  Him  with  the 
Phcenician  Melech,  than  the  use  of  the  title  or 
name  Baal  ident&ed  J'  with  the  Tyrian  BaaX. 
As  Schultz  says  (07  Theci.,  Eng.  tr.  i.  233  n.),  *  In 
the  oldest  sources  of  the  Semitic  religion,  the  god 
who  became  J*  for  the  Israelite*  may  not  have 
been  different  from  the  one  who  became  Moloch  for 
the  Canaanites.  But,  since  the  time  when  Israel 
and  the  Hamites  separated,  there  was  at  any  rate 
no  kinship  between  J*  and  Moloch,  not  to  speak  of 
identity.' 

(4)  The  Melech  to  whom  child-sacrifice*  were 
offered  was  simply  J*  under  another  name  (Ben 
cingeron2K23";Smend,  .<4r7'A«o;.271).  When 
J"  says,  Jer  19*,  of  the  child-sacrifices  to  Baal, 
'which  I  commanded  not,  nor  spake  it,  neither 
came  it  into  my  mind,'  the  statement  seems  to 
imply  that  those  who  offered  these  sacrifices 
thought  that  they  were  obeying  a  command  of  J", 


cf .  £^  23"''*.  Similarly,  the  account  of  the  pro- 
posed sacrifice  of  Isaac  point*  to  the  exiatenoe  of 
a  practice  of  offering  firstborn  sons  to  J*,  whidi 
practice  was  forbidden  by  the  prophetio  revelation  ; 
cf .  Ex  22»  E,  and  Jephthah's  vow,  Jg  ll".  This 
view  might  imply  dtner  that  J*  and  Mdech  were 
ly  one,  and  afterward*  differentiated  by 
pn^hetic  teaching ;  or  that  two  distinct  deitie*, 
J"  and  Mdech,  were  popularly  identified.  It  can 
acarody  be  that  Sfdeeh  was  used  as  a  mere  title 
of  J*  in  connexion  with  child-sacrifice,  without  any 
reference  to  the  Phcenician  Mdech. 

iv.  Bang*  fff  Wonhip. — Mdech  i*  found  aa  a 
divine  name,  not  only  m  Ammon  and  Israel,  but 
in  all  Semitic  peoples  of  whose  religion  we  have 
any  considerable  Imowledge.  The  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  had  a  god  Malik :  tiie  Sepharvites  had 
Adraim-mtleeh  and  Anam^mOeeh,  2  K  17".  The 


Palmyrene 
StudSen.  p.  193  ft). 

It  is  generally  stated  tiiat  the  MoaUte  Chemoik 
waa  a  form  of  Melech  (Baethgen,  Beitr&ge,  p.  238 ) 
Movers,  Phdn.  p.  338  f.).  This  seems  probable  on 
general  grounds,  on  account  of  the  wide  extent  of 
the  worsnip  of  Mdech  amongst  the  Semites,  and 
the  connexion  of  Baal  and  possibly  J'  with  Mdech ; 
and  the  intimate  racial  and  poutical  relation  of 
Moab  and  Ammon.  But  the  express  testimonv  is 
hardly  condusive.  In  Jg  11**  Chemosh  is  spoken 
of  as  the  god  of  the  Ammonit^  in  a  passage  often 
ascribed  (Budde,  Moore)  to  R''*,  who  shomd  have 
been  well  informed  on  the  subject.  But  the  whole 
passage  hopdeady  confuses  Ammon  and  Moabi 
the  reference  to  Clhemoeh  may  be  a  slip;  or  the 
paaaage  may  orij^allv  have  ruerred  to  Moab  and 
nave  been  very  imperfectly  adapted  to  ita  present 
context ;  or  it  ma^  be  late  postUxUic  Meleck  in 
1.  23  of  the  Moalnte  Stone  is  treated  as  a  divine 
name,  'Moloch,'  by  Neubauer  and  Sayce  (HCM 
367,  373),  but  is  more  probably  to  be  tiaaalated 
'  king'  with  Smend  and  Sodn. 

On  Sennacherib's  'Taylor  Priam'  an  Edomita 
king  McUik-rammu  is  mentioned,  in  which  Malik 
is  (fonbUeaa  a  divine  name,  showing  that  Mdech 
was  worshipped  in  Edom. 

This  widespread  worship  of  Meleek  ia  regarded 
as  an  inheritance  of  the  separated  Semitic  people* 
from  the  primitive  stock ;  but  it  can  scaivdy  be 
assumed  that  his  attributes  and  worship  were  the 
same  amongst  all  the  different  races.  Indeed,  as 
in  tiie  case  of  the  Ammonite  Milcom  and  the 
Phcenician  Molech  or  MeU^arth,  different  peoples 
considered  that  they  were  worshipping  different 
gods.  Amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  'king' 
or  'the  king'  is  not  a  divine  name  (Baethgen, 
Beitrage,  p.  263),  though  an  occasional  title  of 
various  gods. 

V.  Attrib^e*. — Melech,  like  Baal,  Adon,  Mama 
implies  the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
god  over  his  people.  The  offerings  b^  tare,  the 
identity  with  Baal,  and  the  fact  that  in  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  McUik,  and  at  Palmvra  Malach-belf 
were  sun-gods,  suggest  that  Melech  was  a  fire-  or 
sun-god  (JMtxoWjBeligion  of  Babylonia,  p.  176  f.|. 

MelVarth  at  iVre  was  identified  with  Herculean 
at  Carthage  with  Saturn.  Such  names  as  Milk- 
baal,  Milk-Aitart,  Milk-Otir,  suggest  identificatioa 
with  Baal  (as  shown  otherwise),  Astarte,  Osiri , 
As  in  the  case  of  Baal  and  other  Semitic  deitie% 
Melech  had  a  feminine  counterpart  MiUeat,  el> 
Milcah,  Gn  11". 

vL  fror«Atp.— Mdech  was  doubtless  worshipped 
in  a  similar  fashion  to  other  Semitic  gods.  The 
feature  which  seems  peculiar  is  the  practice  of 
sacriiicing  children  as  burnt-offerings,  which  is 
found  amongst  the  Isiadites,  Phoenicians,  and 
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Sepharvites,  2  K  17" ;  cf.  Mesha'a  offering  of  his 
firstborn  to  Chemosli. 

The  theory  of  some  Rabbis,  that  'passing  through 
the  fire '  meant  merely  a  ceremonial  pnrification  by 
walking  between  two  fires,  is  contrary  to  all  the 
evidence.  But  the  case  of  Isaac  (Gn  22'°)  seems  to 
show  that  in  Inrael  the  child  was  slain  before  the  fire 
was  kindled.  Diodoms  Siculus  (xx.  14)  describes 
chUd-sacrifices  at  Carthage,  at  which  the  victim 
was  placed  on  the  hands  of  a  colossal  image,  from 
which  it  rolled  off  into  a  pit  of  fire.  Kimohi's  de- 
scription (on  2  K  23")  of  the  hollow  brazen  image 
of  Molech  within  a  sevenfold  temple  outside  Jeru- 
salem, and  of  the  placing  of  the  victim  in  the 
hands  of  Molech,  is  a  mere  jnedieeval  conieotnre 
based  on  Diodoms  or  on  some  other  recora  of  the 
Carthaginian  sacrifioea. 

The  object  of  these  offerings  was  probably  to 
propitiate  the  deity,  or  show  devotion  to  him,  by 
the  gift  of  the  most  precious  possession.  Movers 
{Phon.  328-330),  however,  holds  that  the  children 
offered  were  supposed  to  be  purified  from  all  fleshly 
eorruption  and  to  attain  union  with  the  deity. 

In  the  NT,  Molech  is  mentioned  only  m  St. 
Stephen's  quotation,  Ao  7^* :  cf.  Am  S". 

See  also  artieles  Ahhon.  Baal,  Chemosh, 
Malcam. 

LrnuTvu.— BMthtm,  IMthto***'' Am.  IM.  |ip.ll,  U.  SO, 
12,  87  ff.,  M,  m-2S8,  ZM,  203 ;  Bandiadn,  Studum  tur  Stm. 
IM.  i.  pp.  6, 2»-«6,  II.  162-216,  246,  'J"  et  Moloch' ;  DUlnumo, 
AT  THmL  pp.  48.  60, 86,  98, 120, 181 ;  Buotauun  Ony,  StuMu 
<n  Beb.  Proper  Namn,  p.  146  ff. ;  Bnenen,  '  J'  «n  Molooli,' 
ThtaL  Tiii.  1868,  CSB  IT:  Uoven,  IH»  PMnUtr.  1841-M, 
PP.SZI-1U;  aohnlti,  07 3W.,  Xog.  tr.  L  ZSSL 

W.  H.  Bennett. 
MOLID  (rVo).— The  name  of  a  Judahite  family, 
I  Ch  2»  (B  Hwt^X,  A  MutdS).  Kittel  (in  SBOT) 
points  out  that  the  reading  of  B,  namely  MOHA, 
has  originated  from  MOHA  (A  and  A  being  often 
oonfus«^),  and  that  Mwi)S,  Le.  TBto=T^to,  the 
two  letters  9  and  S  being  rimilar  in  the  oldest 
script. 

MOLLIFY  (from  moUit  'soft'}  is  used  literally 
'to  soften,'  in  Is  1*  '  mollified  with  ointment,'  and 
Wis  16"  'mollifying  plaister'  {luDMy/ia).  Cf. 
I'archas,  Pilgrimage.ili,  '  When  they  have  killed 
a  great  beast,  they  cut  ont  all  the  veines  and 
■inewes  .  .  .  and  likewise  all  the  Suet:  which 
done,  they  dive  them  in  water  to  mollifie  them.' 
The  figurative  use  seems  to  be  quite  as  old,  and 
was  common  about  1611,  though  not  found  in  AV. 
Thus  Tymme,  Calvin  vpon  Generit,  p.  606  (on  oh. 
88),  '  It  may  be,  that  he  was  thus  sent  away,  that 
the  cmell  mind  of  Esau,  by  so  miserable  a  sight 
might  be  mollified  and  aswaged '  (Lat.  cui  mollittem 
flecUretw).  So  Tindale,  Prol.  to  1  Jn,  '  The  lusts 
of  the  flesh  are  subdued  and  killed,  and  the  spirit 
mollified  and  made  soft.'  Cf.  Knox,  Works,  ilL  93, 
'  O  1  hard  ar  the  hartis  whome  so  manvf old,  most 
«neit,  and  sure  promisais  doith  not  molefie.'  And 
in  the  Preface  to  Rhem.  NT,  '  Moreover,  we  pre- 
sume not  in  hard  places  to  mollifie  the  speaohes  or 
phrases,  but  religiously  keepe  them  word  for  word, 
and  point  for  point,  for  feare  of  missing  or  re- 
straining the  senae  of  tiie  holy  Ghost  to  our 
phantasie.'  J.  HAsnNOS. 

MOLOCH.— See  Molbcr. 

MOLTEH  SEA.— See  Tbhplb. 

MOMDIS  (A  MofiMt.  B  JtoiMba),  1  Ee  9*<= 
Maadai,  Ezr  10**. 

MOHET«— The  nature  and  origins  of  money,  the 
Importance  and  prindplea  of  the  science  of  Numis- 
matics and  kindred  topics — for  which  the  student 
ia  referred  to  the  authoritative  writings  of  Jevons, 
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Walker,  Ridgeway,  Babelon  (Xe»  origine*  de  la 
monnaie,  1897),  Lenormant  (La  numnaie  dans 
rantiqttiti,  iaded.  1897),  Poole  (art.  'Numismatics' 
in  Encyd.  Brit.*),  and  others— fall  without  the 
scope  of  an  article  on  the  money  in  circulation 
among  the  Hebrews  in  the  various  periods  of  their 
national  life.  This  more  limited,  but  still  suffi- 
ciently extensive,  section  of  ancient  numismatic! 
we  propose  to  study  under  the  following  heads : — 

A.  UiooraiD  MOnr  nruu  fBS  Em*. 

L  Monejr  in  Palestine  betoie  the  Oonqoert.  Ihs  pcinolpsl 

welght«tandarcl(  ot  antiquity, 
t.  Hebrew  money  from  the  Oonqoert  to  the  BxOa,  Sttrilng 

nine  of  the  ShekeL 

&  Oonm  Monr  nou  ram  Bxiu  n  m  Bim  or  Nno, 

S.  The  Coinage  of  Darliu  and  hii  anooetaon.  Tlx  *  Shekel  el 
the  Sanctuary.'  Ooina  of  the  Phosnldan  dtles. 

4.  The  Coinage  «  the  Ptolemiee  and  Seleuolda,  and  ot  tba 
autooomoua  dtiee  of  PhoBnlda,  to  the  death  of  Bbnoo 
Maccaheua. 

ib  The  Drat  Jewiib  Oobiage  (oopper)  nnder  John  Hyraaan*. 
The  question  of  (he  so<aueaMaocabsanahekela  Biaiiai 
(copper)  Ooina  of  the  BaamoiuBaa  prinoee. 

A.  Coina  of  the  MumMo  prmcea. 

7.  The  Roman  Imperial  Oolnage,  Indoding  the  Ooina  ol  the 
Procuraton. 
Ooina  ot  praoedlng  H  mentloiied  In  the 

C.  Thi  Oom  or  tb>  Sbtoui. 

B.  The  Coinage  ot  the  Flrat  Revolt  (a.d.  66-70)1 

10.  The  Coinage  of  the  Second  Revolt  (^D.  132-ltB). 

U.  A^endii.  The  purohaaing  power  «t  moner  la  BlUs 

Literature. 

A.  Ukcohtbd  Monrt  from  the  Eabubst  Tubs 

TO  THE  KXILK. 

1 1.  Money  in  PaletHne  before  the  Con^vest. 
The  principal  weight  •  standard*  of  antiqutty. — 
The  oldest  traditions  of  the  Hebrews,  aa  these 
have  come  down  to  us,  do  not  reach  back  to  the 
time  when  trade  was  still  carried  on  by  the  primi- 
tive system  of  barter.  Already  in  the  patriarchal 
age  the  existence  of  a  metallic  currency  is  assumed 
(ra.  Gn  17"  '  he  that  is  bought  with  thy  money,' 
lit.  '  thv  silver,'  and  SS""-  cited  below) ;  and 
nghtly  so,  for,  as  we  now  know,  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  even  at  this  early  period  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  civilization,  including  the 
use  of  the  precious  metab  as  media  of  exchange. 
For  the  oentniy  immediately  preceding  the  Hebrew 
conquest  we  have  theoontomporary  evidence  of  the 
Tel  el-Amama  letters,  which  show  not  only  that 
^Id  and  silver  were  in  daily  nse  aa  money,  that 
IS,  aa  media  in  terms  of  which  all  other  menhan- 
dise  was  valued,  but  also  that  already  the  '  nar- 
rowing lust  of  gold '  had  asserted  its  empire  over 
men  (see  Hugo  Winckler's  or  other  rendering, 
passim).  The  value,  in  other  words,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  these  metals,  was  determined  by 
thcdr  weight— a  fact  which  renders  some  acqnaint- 
•noe  with  the  metrology  of  the  ancienta  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  the  Audy  of  their  money. 
Fortunately,  the  question  of  the  origin  and  inter- 
relation of  the  weight-standards  of  antiquity— one 
of  the  most  complicated  in  the  whole  range  of 
Oriental  arohceology  —  will  be  discussed  in  the 
article  Weights  and  Measores.  It  will  suffice, 
therefore,  in  this  place  to  sketch  in  the  barest 
outline  the  results  of  the  most  recent  metrological 
research,  taking  as  our  guide  the  elaborate  treatise 
of  the  veteran  metroTogist,  Friedrich  Hultsch, 
Die  Oewichte  des  Alterthums  naeh  Vurem  Zusam- 
menhange  dargestellt  (Leipzig,  1898 ;  of.  C.  F. 
Lehmann,  Sitzungshtrichte  der  archaolog.  Gesell- 
schaft  aa  Berlin,  1888,  and  esp.  the  same  scholar's 
Das  altbabylonisehe  Maas-  und  Oewiehtssystem, 
Leyden,  1893;  also  O.  F.  Hill,  A  Handbook  of 
Greek  and  Soman  Coins,  1899,  p.  26  £). 

Proceeding  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  com- 
plex, we  begin  with  the  weight-system  of  Egypt, 
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a  system  ohaiaoterized  by  extreme  simplicity. 
Two  weights  only  were  in  nse  from  yery  early 
times — the  ket  (also  transliterated  kat,  kiti,  qedt, 
eto.)>  of  140  grains,  and  its  multiple  the  deben  (also 
transUteratM  nten,  tabnu,  etc.),  equal  to  ten  ket,  or 
a  little  oyer  1400  grains  (Hultsch,  1403-5  grs.).  The 
Khind  mathematical  papyrus,  which  dates  from 
the  Hyksos  period,  contains,  according  to  an  excel- 
lent anthonty,  the  earliest  reference  in  Egyptisa 
literatnre  to  the  metals  as  standards  of  value. 
'  It  is  not  known,'  says  Mr.  Griffith  in  his  im- 
portant essay,  '  Notes  on  Egyptian  Weights  and 
Measores,'  in  PSBA  xiv.  p.  436  ff.,  'bow  far  back 
into  antiquity  true  money,  i.e.  pieces  of  defi- 
nite weight  and  value,  cantra  traced.  About  the 
fime  ot  the  18th  Dynasty  we  know  that  the 
precious  metals  were  kept  in  dust,  in  ingots,  and 
m  ornamental  forms,  but  more  especially  in  rinat, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  importaiit  weight- 
name  vten  has  the  root -meaning  of  a  ring  or 
coiled  wire.  It  is  well  known  not  only  that  the 
metals  were  bought  and  sold  by  weight,  but 
further,  that  goods  of  all  kinds  might  be  valued 
at  a  certain  weight  of  metal  in  order  to  be  ex- 
changed against  each  other.'  One  of  the  most 
frequently  reproduced  of  contemporary  illustra- 
tions of  the  daily  life  of  the  Egyptians  is  the 
weigher  with  his  balance*  and  s^es,  the  stone 
weights  of  various  animal  forms  (ox,  or  ox-head 
only,  gazelle,  etc.)  in  the  one  scale  balancing  in 
the  other  the  rings  of  precious  metal,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  had  '  a  uniform  diameter  of  about 
5  inches'  (Erman,  Egypt,  464). 

The  Egyptian  temple  inscriptions  contain  nnmer- 
ous  lists  of  the  amount  of  tribute  paid  to  successive 
Pharaohs  by  the  kings  and  peoples  of  Syria,  the 
best  known  being  that  inscribed  on  the  walls  of 
the  great  temple  of  Amon  at  Kamak  1^  order  of 
Thotnmes  m.  (frequently  published  ;  see  histories 
of  Brugsch,  Petrie,  eto.,^  under  Thothmes).  From 
the  mass  of  detail  in  this  list  three  typical  entries 
may  be  selected  as  having  an  important  bearing 
on  the  topic  of  this  section.  (I)  The  tribute  of 
Naharina  in  Thothmes'  thirty-third  year  (B.0. 1471 
acc.  to  Mahler's  chronology)  consisted,  inter  alia, 
of  45  deben  1  ket  of  gold :  (2)  that  of  '  the  great 
Khita,'  or  Hittites,  comprised  among  other  items 
8  silver  rings  weighing  301  deben ;  (3)  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  '  the  tribute  of  the  princes  of 
the  land  of  Retennu,'  or  Palestine,  shows,  inter 
alia,  55  deben  8  ket  of  gold.  From  these  and 
similar  fractional  weights  (45iV  deben,  55f  deben, 
and,  since  we  know  that  the  gold  and  silver  rings 
were  accurately  adjusted  to  definite  weights,  the 
curious  number  301  deben)  metrologists  have  long 
suspected  that  the  tribute  here  specified  had  been 
re-weighed  before  being  entered  as  above  by  the 
Egyptian  recorder,  its  original  weight  having  been 
in  terms  another  system  and  in  whole  numbers 
(J.  Brandis,  Das  Miinz-,  Moos-,  und  Gewiehts- 
toesen  in  Vorderaaien,  1866,  p.  91  tt  ;  Fr. 
Hultsch,  Griechische  und  romische  Metrologie, 
zweite  Bearbeitung,  1882,  374  ff.  [this  work  to  be 
often  citfd  in  the  sequel  as  Hultsch,  Metrol.*] ; 
id.  Gewichte  des  Alterthums,  1898,  25  ff.).  This 
second  weight-system  in  nse  in  Syria  and  Palestine 
in  the  16th  cent.  B.C.,  it  was  inferred,  could  only 
be  that  known  as  the  Babylonian  system.  This 
inference  was  raised  to  a  certainty  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Tel  el- Amama  clay  tablets,  which  con- 
clusively proved  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Babylonian 
weights  by  all  the  peoples  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria 
at  the  date  in  qnestion.t   Here  we  find  not  only 

•  For  tin  oonstmotiaD  «<  the  Egntlui  **'*-«t.  m  FUndan 
P«trl«,  A  Setmm  in  JBgypt,  p.  12,  aiid  pL  zz. ;  sin  art  Balamos 
la  thU  I>lotionu7,     tbe  Mine  autboritf. 

t  The  bnportaDoe  o(  this  tceUmonv  ms  fltit  noted  br  0.  F. 
Xjehmuio,  'Ao*  dem  Ftaide  too  Ttl-tt-Amsras'  in  the  ZsUieh. 

f.  AssfHstv**,  M-  m-m. 


the  sovereigns  of  Babylonia,  such  as  Kallimasin  (se« 
Winckler's  Tel-el- Amama  Tablets,  2'*-»  SM-w-aj 
and  Bumaburyash  (?"■  '^),  reckoning  their  gold 
and  sUver  by  shekelf,  minas,  and  talenti,  out 
also  the  kings  of  the  West,  suich  as  Dnshmtta  of 
Mitanni  (17^-  ")  and  the  king  of  Alashia,  which 
is  Cyprus  (25">  26*  27"  33*— in  three  cases  the  metal 
is  copper),  employing  the  same  system.* 

This  system,  whidi  is  based  on  the  mina,  with 
its  subdivision  (^th)  the  shekel  and  its  multiple 
the  talent  (60  minas),  was  in  use  in  Babylonia 
from  time  immemoriaL  From  the  evidence  of 
inscribed  stone- weights  dating  from  the  reigns  of 
Gudea  and  Dungi,  i,e.  from  the  first  half  of  the 
third  millennium  B..C.,  Dr.  C.  F.  Lehmann  has 
recently  proved  in  numerous  essays  (see  esp.  Das 
altbabylonische  Maas-  und  Gewichtssystem,  1803) 
that  what  may  be  called  the  common  trade  mina 
was  a  weight  averaging  491*2  grammessmrca 
7580  grains.  The  sixtieth  part  of  this  trade  mina 
was  m«  shekel  of  e.  126  grains,t  whUe  the  talent 
consisted,  as  above  indicated,  of  60  minas,  or  3600 
shekels.  The  temple  accounts  from  Tello  further 
show  that  about  B.C.  2000  the  shekel  was  sub- 
divided into  180  (G.  Reissner,  '  Altbabylonische 
Masse  u.  Gewichte,  in  the  Sitxungsb.  d.  Berliner 
Akad.  d.  Wissenseh.  1896,  pp.  417-126}.  Side  by 
side  with  the  above  series  of  trade  weights  was  a 
parallel  series  of  the  same  denominations,  but  of 
double  the  weight.  The  latter  are  known  as  the 
heavy  shekel  (262  grains),  mina,  and  talent  re- 
spectively, to  distinguish  them  from  the  light 
shekel  (126  grs.),  mina,  and  talent  first  mentioned. 
All  these  were  employed  for  the  weighing  of 
ordinary  merchandisie.  For  weighing  the  preoi- 
ous  metals,  on  the  other  hand,  important  altera- 
tions were  made  in  the  scale.  Thus,  for  gold,  the 
shekel  of  126  (and  252)  grains  t  was  rotamed,  but 
a  new  mina  of  60,  instead  of  60,  shekels  was 
created,  the  talent  of  gold,  however,  still  com- 
prising 60  of  these  new  minas  of  e.  6320  (12,640) 
grain&  and  therefore  3000  shekels,  as  compared 
with  the  trade  talent  of  3600  shekels.  For  silver, 
as  money,  the  weights  were  on-  a  different  scale, 
being  to  the  weights  for  gold  just  enumerated  in 
the  ratio  of  4  : 3  ;  in  other  words,  the  light  Baby- 
lonian silver  shekel  =168  grains,  the  nuna  of  60 
shekels  =  8400  grs.,  and  the  talent  =  60  minas 
(with,  as  before,  their  respective  heavy  denomina- 
tions of  double  these  weights).  It  has  been  custom- 
ary since  Brandis  (see  op.  cit.)  to  account  for  this 
double  scale  for  the  precious  metals  by  the  long- 
prevailing  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  early  times, 
viz.  40 : 3,  which  means  that  an  ingot  of  gold  was 
worth  131  times  its  weight  in  sUver.  The  ex- 
trome  awkwardness  of  this  proportion  for  every- 
day transactions,  if  the  metals  were  to  be  weighed 
on  one  and  the  same  standard,  scarcely  needs  to 
be  pointed  out.  Hence,  in  order  that  a  given 
weight  of  gold  might  be  exchangeable  for  a  whole 
(not  a  fractional)  number  of  bars  or  wedges  of 
silver,  the  weight  of  the  silver  shekel  (mina, 
talent)  was  raised  till  it  stood  to  that  of  the  gold 
shekel  in  the  proportion  of  4:3.  The  practical 
result  of  this  alteration  was  that  a  given  'weight 
of  gold  was  always  equivalent  to  ten  times  the 
same  weight  of  silver  (1  gold  d)ekel=10  silver 
shekels,  2  minas  of  gold =20  minas  ot  silver,  etc.).! 

'Tixa  itetement  SU'^  !•  notevorthy.  BurnaburTUb  oom- 
pUdni  that  the  Idnf  o(  bjpt  had  Knt  his  nominally  20  mloH 
of  gold,  but,  when  teeted,  tbla  quantity  had  ahnink  to  S  minai 
ot  fine  gold  i 

t  Thnmghoat  this  article  tnwtiona  have  been  sToUed,  exotpt 
where  epeaUl  aocnraor  aeemed  to  be  required. 

t  The  reader  Is  remuded  that  an  oonoe  trov  weight  oontataa 
480  grain*;  the  light  Babylonian  gold  ahekel,  therefore,  is 
•lightly  over  i  oz.  troy,  and  ante  (ArM  grains  lutttisr  than  m 
Bngli$h  unentgn  (aee  Table,  below), 

I  The  equation  ot  the  two  metali  majr  be  stated  more  eZ' 
pmuj  thns:  1  gold  riiakal  ot  126  gn.-12txUl,  w  UW  gn 
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This  eztremelj[  eonvanieat  ntio  between  the 
nupective  denomisationB  waa  not,  however,  oni- 
versally  adopted  in  the  Eaat.  The  great  mercantile 
eitiea  of  the  Phoenician  coast  when,  at  a  later 
period,  they  began  to  strike  coins,  employed  a 
neavy  silver  shekel  of  drea  224  grains— hence 
nniyeraally  known  as  the  Phctniciiui  shekel — with 
its  companion  light  shekel  of  112  grains.  This 
shekel  was  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  of  all  the 
weights  of  antiquity,  being  foond  not  only  through- 
out  Syria,  but  in  Western  Asia  Minor,  and  even 
in  Greece  (for  fnrther  details  and  discussion  as  to 
origin,  etc.,  see  Weights  and  Mkasurbs).  It 
stands,  as  a  glance  will  show,  to  the  heavy  Baby- 
Ionian  sUver  shekel  in  the  proportion  of  2 : 3 ;  * 
consequently  wi^  sold  to  silver  in  the  ratio  of 
13^:  1,  the  gold  Aekel  of  252  (126)  grains  is 
equivalent  to  Jiftem  Phoenician  silver  snekek  of 
224  (112)  grains,  since  252  x  18} =224  x  16.  On  the 
Phoenician  silver  standard,  aa  «hi  the  Babylonian, 
SO  shekels  went  to  the  mina,  and  00  minaa  to  the 
talent. 

In  addition  to  all  the  above  w^hts  on  the 
aommon  itaadavd,  we  find  still  anouier  parallel 
aeries  on  the  so-oaUed  royal  standard — the  ori^ 
of  which  can  only  be  oonjectnred, — ^the  latter  being 
■imply  the  eommon  weights  raised  by  a  certain 
percentage.  Thns  the  gold  dtekel  on  the  royal 
standard  wei|^  180  (and  200)  in  place  of  126  (and 
262)  srains.  TThe  fiiat  of  these  weights,  the  lij^t 
royal  shekel  of  UO  grains,  plays  an  important 
put  in  the  snbeeqnent  history  of  the  gold  coinage 
of  Western  Asia  (see  below,  §  3).t 

The  Babylono  -  Phcenician  weiji^t- system,  aa 
tntlined  above,  clearly  stands  in  an  intimate 
relation  to  the  Egyptian.  Happily,  the  long-stand- 
ing feud  between  Assyriologists  and  Egyptologists 
as  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  two  systems 
does  not  here  concern  us,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Babylonian  gold  shekel  of  126  nains  is  exactly 
iVths,  the  Babyu>nian  silver  shekm  of  168  grains 
(ths,  and  the  Phoenician  silver  shekel  of  224  grs. 
fths  of  the  Egyptian  weight-nnit,  the  ket  of  140 
grains  results  which  cannot  be  the  'aooidentof  an 
accident.' 

i  2.  Hebrmg  montjf  from  tk»  CkmmuH  to  th$ 
EiUe.  Sterting  value  tf  th$  «A«fcsL— The  evidence 
of  the  tribnte-usts  of  Thothmes  in.  and  other 
Egyptian  monarohs,  confirmed  by  the  mora  explicit 
data  of  the  Tel  el-Amama  letters,  may  now  be 
taken  as  proving  beyond  a  doubt  that,  in  taking 
poaseasion  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  Hebrews 
settled  amon^  a  people  long  aoensttnned  to  the  nse 
of  gold  and  silver  aa  the  reeosnized  media  of  ex- 
change, and  to  the  use  of  the  oalanoe  for  estimat- 
ing the  amount  of  each  metal  to  be  given  or 
received.  We  have  not  yet  been  f ortonate  enoogh 
to  recover  inscribed  Canaanite  weights  of  Uiis  eany 
period,  so  that  one  is  compelled  to  admit  at  the 
oatset  that  we  have  no  dimet  witness  to  the  weight 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew  shekeLt  Still  tiie  facts 
adduced  in  the  foregoing  section  r^^arding  the 
wide  diflusion,  in  space  and  time,  of  the  Babylono- 
Phflsnician  weight-system,  afibrd  at  least  a  strong 

ol  rflrar,  iliio*  gold  wu  to  rilvtr  in  the  ntio  ot  ISi:!. 
DiTtding  thia  amount  o(  rilrar  into  10  wnul  puti,  w*  n*  lliat 
1  (Old  shekel  ot  m  gn.  - 10  lUTer  ilwkdi  oC  IflS  sn. 
^  224 mz) :  SM ::  I  :•■ 

t  Frofenor  Bldgemy,  in  hi*  elabent*  woik,  7k«  Origiii  ^ 
MeUMic  Ownncv  and  Wtiaht- SUmiard*  nsK),  baa  en- 
deavound  with  mnch  Ingenuity  and  leaning  to  prove  (I)  that 
ttiie  light  ibekelot  120  gialBtUea  at  the  Ualsot  afi  theweight- 

I  nothing 
I  Talne  or 
Alia,  and 

)  Whatever  nuqr  have  been  Uie  etandard  of  weight  in  ma 
■BMOg  the  Hebiewe  bifir*  the  oonqneet,  then  need  he  no 
bealtuioD  Id  afflnning  that  bom  that  epoob  onwardi  the 
Hebrews  adopted  the  itandaidsel  the  oountiy  in  wliich  they 


presmnption  in  favour  of  onr  accepting  it  as  the 
system  by  which  money  was  reckoned  in  Old 
Testament  times.  This  presumption  is  confirmed 
by  the  following  testimonies  of  the  historian 
Josephns.  In  we  fourteenth  book  of  his  An- 
tiquitiet  he  informs  ns  that  Crassus  robbed  the 
temple  of  a  beam  of  solid  gold  300  minas  in  weight, 
and  adds  the  following  important  sentence :  '4  M 
/u>S  waft'  iij*!*  ''X^*  Mrpat  tio  Ijiuvv'  (XTV.  vii.  1,  ed. 
Niese,  §  106).  The  Hebrew  gold  mina,  therefore, 
was  equal  in  weight  to  2|  Roman  pounds,  or 
12,630  grains  (taking  the  libra  [^^pa]  according  to 
the  best  authorities  at  5053  grains = 327 '46  grammes, 
see  Hultsch,  Metrol.*  159-161),  which  gives  50 
shekels  of  262*6  groins,  the  exact  weight  of  the 
heavy  Babylonian  shekel  (§1).  In  another  passage 
of  the  same  work,  Joeephus  informs  ns  that  the 
Hebrew  silver  shekel  is  equivalent  to  '  four  Attic 
drachms'  ('Amcit  Wrmu  IpaxMs  Havapas,  Ant.  m. 
viiL  10,  N.  §  104),  by  which  is  meant,  as  will  be  shown 
in  the  sequel  (§  7),  four  Roman  denarii  of  66-66 
mins  each.  This  is  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  weights  <d  the  best  specimens  of  the  extant 
silver  uiekels,  which  weigh  213-220  grains,  as 
near  an  approximation  as  ancient  silver  coins  in 
general  show  to  the  theoretical  standard  (in  this 
case  224  grs.).*  These  oondnsions  are  summed 
up  in  tiie  following  table,  which  gives  the  scale 
by  which  it  is  assumed,  throughout  this  article, 
that  gold  and  sUver  were  weighed  from  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan  to  the  extinction  of  Jewish 
nationality,  the  woght  of  the  shekel  be^  given 
to  the  nearest  large  mustion : — 

Gold  Stand ahd. 


Shdtei 
Mina  »  W 


tst}gn.tny> 


SiLTXB  STAiniARD. 


Shekel 
Una  •  M 
Tklent>aOOO 


11,226« 
878,600  ■ 


^gn.  trar* 


U8)gn. 
flkSlS  „ 

mfioa  ,. 


lUtgia 

m,7M  Z 


Ifatn. 

L  The  etandard  weight  of  the  KngUeh  eorewlga  (SO  diiUIng*) 
Is  Ii3-ST«  gnins  tmr.  Ihe  ordlnaiy  or  heavy  g(M  aliekel, 
therefore,  weighed  a  Uttle  more  than  two  aoreretane, 

2.  Since  a  poondaTOirdnpaisoimtains  7000  gnfiia,  the  Bebfcw 
gold  talent  weighed  &  108  iL,  rsMer  IM  tton  •  ftundreclMW^JU 
012  lb.X 

8.  Bather  mon  than  the  weight  oi  an  BngUrii  haU-orown 

CDSgn.). 

i.  Aa  tlM  poond  tm  oontalna  6790  gia,  the  aUrer  mina  may 
be  taken  aa  •  tina  t  tray  pounds,  or  more  pndsely  1|  lb. 

arairdupoia. 

6.  Oina  tti  Ik  mrttt^  a  haavy  load  lor  a  laaa  to  oan7(aee 

At  tliis  point  the  question  natnraUy  sogeests 
itself  as  to  the  value  in  sterling  money  m  the 
Hebrew  shekel  as  gold  and  silver  unit  respectively. 
Since  the  English  sovereign  ia  only  eleven  parts  pure 
gold  to  one  ^ut  alloy,  the  mere  compariMm  of  the 
respective  weights  A  sovereign  and  shekel,  as  in 
tiie  preceding  taUe,  note  1,  is  not  suWcientiy 
accurate  for  our  present  pnrpoise.  We  prefer,  there- 
fore, to  base  our  calculations  on  the  price  at  which 
the  Royal  Mint  buys  its  gold,  viz.  £3,  17s.  10^. 
(934*6  pence)  per  ounce  of  480  grains.  This  gives 
ns  as  nearly  as  possible  £2,  Is.  sterling  as  the 
value  of  the  Hebrew  gold  shekel.  The  gold  mina, 
accordingly,  we  value  at  £102,  10s.,  and  the  talent 
at  £6160. 

The  calculation  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
sUver  shekel  must  be  even  more  carefully  set  about. 
By  inany  previous  writers  the  important  fact  has 
been  overlooked,  that  the  silver  currency  of  this 
oountiy  is  but  money  of  account,  our  only  standard 
being  gold.  In  other  words,  uie  coin  which  we 
call  a  shilling,  of  which  the  standard  weight  ii 

•  See  alao  the  dlacoaaloB  ot '  the  ahakil  of  the  aanotnaiy,' 1 8. 
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87*272  grains,  is  not  worth  that  weight  of  silver 
at  so  much  an  onnoe,*  bat  has  its  value  legally 
fixed  as  the  twentieth  part  of  the  gold  unit  or 
sovereign.  Hence,  in  order  to  arrive  at  even  an 
approximate  valuation  in  our  currency  of  any 
weight  of  silver  anciently  nsed  as  money,  whether 
coined  or  uncoined,  we  must  know  in  each  case  the 
ratio  then  exisUng  between  gold  and  sUver.  In 
the  period  of  Hebrew  history  with  which  we  are 
now  dealing,  this  ratio,  as  we  nave  already  learned, 
appears  to  have  been  fixed  as  13*8  : 1,  which 
resulted  in  the  convenient  adjustment  that  one 

fold  shekel  of  252  grains  was  equal  in  value  to 
fteen  silvw  shekels  of  224  gntins  (S  1).  This  gives 
us,  without  farther  caloolation,  tube  value  of  the 
Hebrew  or  Phoenician  silver  shekel  as  j^th  of 
41  shillings,  or  2s.  Std.,  say  Ss.  Od.  The  same 
proportion  holds  with  regard  to  the  silver  mina  and 
shekel,  which  are  -fftb.  of  the  same  denominations 
in  gold,  viz.  £6, 16s.  8d.  and  £410  respectively.  It 
win  be  convenient  to  have  these  values  in  tabular 
form  for  easy  reference, 

Valuis  or  Akoisnt  Hkbrkw  Morxt  n 
STXBLiNa  Uonr.t 


«S  1  0 
KM  10  0 
OW  0  0 


to  t  aamrif 

«U  S 
410  0  0 


It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphaaiMd  that 
throughont  the  whole  penod  en(Cng  wiUi  the 
return  from  the  Exile  there  can  be  no  qaestion 
of  coined  money.  For  every  transaction  of  the 
least  importance  the  balance  had  to  be  employed, 
and  the  tale  of  silver  duly  determined  by  weight. 
Thus,  in  the  incident  of  Abraham's  purchase  of 
the  cave  of  Machpelah,  though  its  present  record 
may  be  late,  we  have  a  liielike  picture  of  how 
bnsmess  was  done  in  pre-exilic  times.  The  price 
having  been  fixed  in  approved  Oriental  style, 
•AbrtJiam,'  we  read,  'weighed  to  Ephron  the 
silver  which  he  had  named,  four  hondried  shekels 
of  silver,  current  (money)  with  the  merchant' 
(■vjb^  -QP  >|9f  Gn  23"),  i.e.,  as  a  late  Targum  has 
correctly  ptuaphrased  it,  in  '  good  silver  passing  at 
every  (Mnkers)  table  and  receivable  in  all  trans- 
actions.' The  weights  employed  were  of  stone,  and 
were  kept  in  a  bag  (hence  Pr  16"  d>?  'Sjh  'the 
weights  [lit.  stones]  of  the  bag').  From  the 
earliest  of  the  prophetic  writines  onwards,  we  find 
repeated  warnings  against  the  use  of  unjust 
weights  (Am  8»,  Mic  6»«-,  Pr  IV  20^'- "),  and  both 
the  Denteronomio  and  tiie  Levitical  codes  find  it 
necessary  to  issue  strict  injunctions  against  the 
falsification  of  the  balance  and  its  weights  (Dt 
25*",  Lv  19»- " ;  cf.  Ezk  45",  to  be  read  in  the 
light  of  the  Gr.  text).  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, however,  that  we  nowhere  find  anj  attempt 
to  regulate  the  fineness  of  the  silver,  which  clearly 
shows  that  there  was  as  yet  no  thought  of  a  proper 
coinage,  the  essential  characteristic  of  which  is  the 
guarantee  by  the  State  of  the  quality  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  the  metal.  It  must  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  balance  for  every  transaction  however  small. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
precious  metals  drcolated  in  the  form  of  ingots  of 
known  weight.  Saul's  servant,  for  example,  had 
with  him  an  ingot  t  of  the  weight  of  a  quarter  of 
a  shekel  (1  S  9^  In  the  case  of  large  sums,  and 
especially  in  official  and  legal  payments  where 

*  This  to  th»  UIai7  wbloh  TiUstas  the  eftlocil>tion  ot  Um 
nines  o(  theNT  Ona  ooIim  gtvan  In  the  margin*  ot  oar  AT 
(•Mbdo«r,H7,8X 

t  Tbew  flguni  gire  mmij  the  Intrinslo  ralne  of  tba  nwtal . 
It*  purcbaang  power,  **  oonqared  with  th***  nun*  to-day,  was 
munr  times  greater  (aee  |  U). 

t  ft  to  an  ananhroniam  to  speak  «<  It  ■*  a  oaiii,  as  In  tha 
lattnwt  CWt.  0(mm.(lBael)  mi  loc 


great  accuracy  was  necessary,  tm  well  as  in  < 
where  the  parties  concerned  were  not  weU  kn<i  vn 
to  each  other,  the  money  was  invariably  weighed. 
Hence  the  word  shallfal  (Sfw*),  to  '  weigh,'  is  used  as 
synonymous  with  '  pay'  (Ex  22",  IK  10",  Is  55« 
etc.).  In  illustration  of  this  extensive  use  of  the 
balance  in  the  most  varied  transactions,  it  will 
suffice  to  refer  to  such  additional  passages  as  2  K 
1210. u  Rv  (where  the  money  is  both  'told'  and 
weighed  out '),  Jer  32»- ",  Is  46',  Ezr  8"- «. 
The  custom  of  wearing  ornaments  of  an  accur- 
ately determined  weight — such  were  Rebekah's 
;^ld  nose-ring  of  half  a  shekel  weight  and  her 
OTacelets  of  ten  shekels,  Gn  24"— would  naturally 
tend  to  facilitate  their  use  on  occasion  aa  money , 
The  '  wedge  (lit  tongue)  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels 
wdght '  purloined  by  Achan  was  probably  an  orna- 
ment of  some  sort  (Jos  7").  The  ring-money  so 
popular  in  Egypt,  to  which  allnuon  has  already 
been  made  (§  1),  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
cnrrent  among  the  Hebrews.*  The  nature  of  the 
piece  of  money— for  audi  it  surely  must  have  been 
—called  l^eifiah  (np-ip-pGn  33",  Jos  24".  and  Job  42" 
only)  is  quite  unknown.  From  the  fact  that  the 
oldest  versions  render  it  by  'lamb'  or  '  sheep,'  it  is 
a  plausible  conjecture,  but  nothing  more,  that  the 
^Ittfah  may  have  been  a  piece  of  precious  metal, 
the  value  of  which  was  in  some  way  indicated  by 
its  having  a  lamb  stamped  upon  itt  (see  art. 
Kesitah,  and  add  to  the  res',  there  given,  Hultsch, 
Metrol.*  pp.  460-63,  who  attempts  to  determine  its 
value  from  utterly  insufficient  data,  and  Ridgeway, 
Metal  Currency,  pp.  270-72  [with  illustrations], 
who  concludes  '  that  the  qesitah  was  an  old  unit  of 
barter  like  the  Homeric  ox,  and  as  the  latter  was 
transformed  into  a  gold  unit  so  the  former  was 
superseded  by  an  equivalent  of  silver'). 

Before  we  pass  from  this  section,  it  may  be 
added  tJiat  the  predominant  use  of  the  aliekel  as 
the  monetary  unit  in  ordinary  transactions  has 
led  to  its  frequent  omission  in  statements  of  price 
in  the  OT.  Joseph,  for  example,  was  sold  for 
'twenty  (shekds,  AV  piecet)  of  silver,'  Solomon 
paid  for  his  Egyptian  chariots  'rix  hundred  of 
sUver '  apiece  (see  complete  list  of  such  omissions 
in  Madden,  Coini  of  the  Jem,  p.  16).  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  finally,  that  the  mina  (if}  in  Ezk  46"  by 
AV  trjuisliterated  '  maneh,'  elsewhere  in  OT  and 
NT  'pound')  does  not  occur  in  any  pre-exilio 
writang.t  The  price  of  a  chariot  we  have  just 
seen  was  '  600  shekels,'  not '  12  minas ' ;  Aohan's 
wedge  weighed  '60  shekels,'  not  'one  mina,'— 
examples  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely, — while 
large  sums  are  quoted  by  talents  and  shekels  only. 
From  among  the  latter  ma.j  be  singled  out 
Solomon's  annual  revenue  of  668  talents  of  gold 
(1 K  10»<,  2  Ch  9") =£4,095,900,  as  also  the  incredible 
total  of  David's  Temple  Fund,  which,  according  to 
the  Chronicler,  amounted  to  the  colossal  sum  of 
one  thousand  and  twenty-five  millions  sterling 
(£1,026,000,000)11 

•  a.  Boamaon,  in  XeSt.  /.  At$vHoL  il.  0887)  4SL,  has  pio- 
poeed  to  raider  the  oheoare  word  ijrj  of  Job  82»«- "  (AV  gold, 
BV  treasure,  BVm  '  Heb.  ore')  by '  ring-gold,'  i.t.  gold  oiroulat- 
Ing  in  the  torn  ot  rings,  but  on  inmffldent  ground*. 

^  Compare  the  Assyrian  ingot*  stamped  with  •  the  bead  ot 
Istar  of  Nineveh,'  to  which  Babelon  refers  in  Im  Origin—  dt  la 
Moimait,  p.  H,  and  those  apparently  stamped  ^th  a  plant,  to 
wUoh  Hr.  Pinohe*  baa  caUM  our  attention.  These  stamped 
ingots  wen  the  precursors  ot  true  ooina.  (Of.  now,  Johns, '  Did 
the  Assyrians  ootoMoneyf'«aj)o».  Not.  1|99V. 

:  For  this  and  other  reasons  the  MT  ot  S  Oh  »»•  girlng '  ttirea 
hundred  (niKD)  ot  gold,'  tU.  sheketo,  to  to  be  preterred  to,  and 
to  be  substituted  for,  the  tart  ot  the  paraUel  passage  1  K IQIT 
'  three  minaa  (ni9D)  o(  gold,'  and  not  ii<w  vtrta,  as  most  modem 
oritlcs.  Xhto  disposes  ot  the  hasty  inference  wtilch  several 
writer*  have  drawn  from  these  paasages,  that  in  toe  time  of  tb* 
Obronicler  the  mina  was  computed  to  contain  100  light  sbeksto 
ordrs(dun*(cf.  below,  19  8,  4).  .  ,^ 

I  •  One  hundred  thousand  talents  o(  gold  aod  a 
thausand  talenU  ot  direr  ■  (1  Ch  Z2M). 
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B.  CoiMBD  Monet  fbom  thx  Pbbsiah  Pbbiod 
TO  THX  Rkiqn  or  Nero. 

I  3.  Itivtntion  of  the  art  of  Coming.  Money  of 
Darius  and  hit  meeeuort.  The  •Shekel  iff  the 
Sanctuary.'— iHodem  research  tends  to  confirm  the 
statement  of  Herodotns  (L  94),  that  coins  are  an 
invention  of  the  Lydians.  To  the  reign  of  Gyges 
[e.  700  B.C.]  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  the  earliest 
essays  in  the  art  of  coining  (Head,  Hist.  Numorwn, 
p.  xxxiii ;  to  tiiis  work,  to  Babelon,  Le»  Origines 
de  la  Monnaie,  and  the  other  works  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  the  student  is  referred  for 
full  discussion  of  the  qnestion  as  to  the  invention 
of  coining,  the  process  employed^  etc.).  Wherein, 
it  may  be  askea,  does  a  true  coin  differ  from  the 
ingots  of  gold  and  silver  of  specified  weight  so  long 
in  use  in  the  ancient  world  ?  We  answer  that  an 
ingot  becomes  a  coin  when  it  receives  the  impression 
of  an  official  mark— called  by  numismatists  the 
'  type '  of  the  coin — which  serves  as  a  public 
guarantee  of  its  weight  and  fineness,  and  hence  of 
Its  value  in  the  currency  of  the  country.  When 
tiie  last  band  of  Jewish  exiles  left  for  the  land  of 
their  captivity  (B.C.  586)  true  coins  had  circulated 
in  western  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  for  about  a 
century,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  economic 
revolution  had  affected  Palestine.  Forty  years 
later  (B.C.  646  or  548.  aoc.  to  Winokler.  Tinier, 
tuchungen  zur  altorient.  Gesch.  131)  Cyms  gained 
his  decisive  victory  over  Croesus  king  of  Lydia, 
who  had  reorganized  the  currency  of  his  kingdom 
(Head,  Coinage  of  Lydia  and  Pertia,  19  f.,  Mist. 
Num.  646),  introducing  a  gold  stater,  the  famous 
Kpolatiot  ararlip,  of  the  weight  of  the  light  Baby- 
lonian gold  shekel  (126  grs.),  and  a  oorresponding 
silver  stater  or  shekel' of  168  gn.  Lenormant, 
Head,  and  others  consider  that  Cyrus  continued 
the  issue  of  these  coins  from  the  mint  at  Sardis ; 
but  Babelon  has  shown  that  this  view  is  untenable 
[Lts  Perses  AehinUnides,  Introd.  iif.),  and  that 
the  ro^  coina^  of  Persia  was  first  issued  by 
Darius  Hystaspis  (B.O.  622-486).  Darius'  coins 
were  of  two  denominations — (1)  a  stater  of  pure 
gold  (xpwlm  coOo/xiraro*',  Herod,  iv.  166),  weighing 
130  grs.  and  circulating  throughout  Asia  and 
Europe  under  the  designation  crariip  Sapeiicdt  or 
daric;t  and  (2)  a  sUver  coin  of  almost  87  grs., 
known  as  the  clyKat  lafiucbt  or  Median  shekel.t 
The  former  was  the  light  Babylonian  shekel  on 
the  royal  standard  (see  §  1), — otherwise  one  half 
of  the  corresponding  heavy  shekel  (280  grs  )  repre- 
sented at  this  period  by  the  popular  gold  coin 
known  as'  the  stater  of  Phoccea  (Babelon,  op.  cit. 
iv  f. ;  Head,  op.  cit.  606 ;  see  also  footnote), — while 
the  latter,  the  stylos,  was  one  half  of  the  light 
Babylonian  rilver  shekel  on  the  same  standard. 
These  were  in  all  probability  the  first  coins  to  cir- 
eulate  among  the  Jews.  No  1  of  the  plate  of  illus- 
trations shows  a  gold  daric  of  the  Persian  kings, 
the  type  of  which  is  fairlv  constant  throughout. 
The  oDverse  represents  tne  kin^  as  an  archer, 
bearded,  crowned  with  the  eidans,  and  kneeling 
right ;  clad  in  long  robe  with  left  knee  bare,  he 
holds  a  bow  in  his  outstretched  left  hand,  and  in 
his  right  a  spear.  The  reverse  is  not  occupied  by 

*  It  li  o(  |rn*t  tmportanoe,  In  riew  of  aubse^uent  diacuasions, 
to  observe  uiat  the  word  r««rr/,  stater  (from  imiu4  in  the  sense 
of  *  to  weigh  *),  Is  the  true  Or.  equivalent  of  the  Semitic  tlu^, 
of  which  rlyl^H  (see  l>eIow)  is  a  tnuisliteration. 

t  The  word  iaric  (3um<()  has  probably  do  etymological 
connexion  with  Darius  (Old  Perm.  Ddrnyavaui),  but  is  rather  to 
be  traced  to  the  Aasvrian  dorUu,  applied  to  a  piece  of  money  in 
the  reign  of  Mabonidus. 

{  The  ligUH,  it  must  be  observed,  is  in  reality  a  hall-shekel, 
being  T^nth  of  the  Babylonian  silver  mina.  Inasmuch  as  the 
term  stater,  aa  the  eauivalent  of  shelcel,  represents  ^th  of  the 
mina,  the  Orcein  applied  the  term  iftixf*,  drachm,  to  the  half- 
stater,  or  i^gth  part,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  dario— while 
a  stater  n  shekel  on  the  light  Babylonian  standard— might  be 
regarded  as  a  Irachm  on  the  htavy  standard  (see  below). 


a  '^pe'  but  by  an  irregular  oblong  'incuse. 
The  type  of  the  siglos  closely  resembles  that  of  th« 
daric,  but  is  less  constant.  In  sterling  money  tht 
daric  (130  grs.  of  pure  gold),  on  the  basis  of  cafoula- 
tion  adopted  in  §  1,  was  worth  £1,  Is.  Id.,  say  one 
guinea,  and,  since  the  gold  unit  was  equal  to  twenty 
of  the  silver  unit*  (on  the  basis  of  13*3  :  1 ;  of . 
Xen.  An<^.  L  7. 18),  the siglos  was  worth  a  fraotiffli 
more  than  a  shilling. 

The  daric  and  siglos,  we  have  said,  are  the  first 
coins  that  can  possibly  have  circulated  in  Pales- 
tine, which  formed  part  of  the  fifth  satrapy 
(Babelon,  op.  cit.  xx  f.).  Is  there  any  reference  to 
either  in  Che  Hebrew  literature  of  the  period? 
Our  Revisers  reply  in  the  affirmative,  since  in  six 
passages  of  the  historical  work  Chronides-Ezra- 
Nehemiah  (see  Driver,  LOT*  616)  they  have  sub- 
stituted 'darics'  for  the  'drams'  («.«.  drachms)  of 
AV  (ICh  29',  Ezr  2»  8",  Neh  7™-"-").  The 
original  has  {<o^  except  in  1  Ch  29*,  Ezr  8",  where 
we  find  I'o^iij.t  The  first  passage  must  be  set 
aside  as  a  pure  anachronism.  Of  the  remainder, 
Neh  T""-  and  its  parallel  Ezr  2"  bring  extracts 
from  an  earlier  document  recording  the  contribu- 
tions for  religious  purposes  given  on  the  occasion 
of  the  return  under  Cyrus,  i.e.  nearly  ttoentyyears 
before  the  introduction  of  the  darie,  while  Ezr  8" 
refers  not  to  money  but  to  the  weight  (1000 
'eidarkdnim)  t  of  '  twenty  basins  of  gold.'  Sinoe, 
then,  the  darkemon  is  clearly  a  weight  and  not  a 
coin,  it  scarcely  can  be  anything  but  the  word 
SfaxM^,  the  standing  designation  among  the  Greeks 
for  the  ih[th  part  of  the  mina.  This  conclusion  is 
confirmed  by  the  following  considerations :  (I) 
Lucian's  Greek  text  has  Spaxjiis  throughout ;  (2) 
darkemon  was  the  recognized  Semitic  transcrip- 
tion of  SpaxM-i,  as  is  proved  by  a  Phoanician  in- 
scription from  the  Pirsens,  in  which  a  colony  of 
Sidonians  there  (prob.  in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.)  vote 
two  sums  of  twenty  darkemontm  (o'mm)  §  each  to 
defray  the  expense  of  a  gold  crown  and  a  gilded 
stele  m  honour  of  a  countryman, '  Shemabaal,  son 
of  Magon.' 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
darkemon  or  drachm  as  the  weight  in  terms  of 
which  the  contributions  are  entered  in  Nehemiah's 
lists,  we  would  lay  stress  on  the  fact  above  indi- 
cated, that  the  drachm  is  essentially  the  hundredth 

Cof  the  mina — in  other  words,  a  half-shekel. 
'  if ,  as  we  believe,  the  Hebrew  gold  shekel  par 
excellence  was  the  heavy  shekel  of  252-260  grams, 
and  if,  as  is  most  probable,  the  original  entries 
were  made  on  the  Persian  or  light  Babylonian 
royal  standard,  of  which  the  shekel  was  130  grs. 
(the  weight  of  the  later  daric),  we  can  understand 
wh^r  a  Jewish  author — or,  it  may  be,  editor— to 
avoid  possible  ambiguity,  should  luive  altered 
the  original  light  sliekels  into  the  equivalent 
drachms  (either  being  T^th  of  the  Hebrew  gold 
mina).  If  this  be  so,  the  total  amount  of  gold 
contributed  by  '  the  Tirshatha  (1000  drachms),  the 

*  This  proportion  ot  10  to  1,  first  adopted  by  Darlns,  ii  still 
maintained  in  most  currencies  at  the  present  ds;  (ct.  sovereign 
and  shilling, '  Napoleon '  and  franc,  etc.). 

t  For  the  conflicting  views  of  scholars  as  to  the  etymology  of 
these  words,  see  lub  pozit  in  (h^.  Im.  (Brown-Brii;Ks-l>river) 
and  refl.  there.  Also  Madden,  Coins  tf  (A«  Jnet,  M ;  Hultsch, 
jr<tn>I.1485n.  2. 

t  The  interesting  corruptions  in  the  Qreek  text  of  A  and  B  (Un- 
ifkXl^>'*—^—X'l^"'M  seem  to  prove  that  the  original  hero 
was  D*)tof]^  iarktmOnXm,  a*  in  the  other  passages  Just  cited. 

I  In  line  S,  owing  probably  to  a  slip  of  the  engraver,  the  word 
is  written  D'JDTi.  On  the  strength  of  this,  Ed.  Meyer  hi  bis 
detailed  discussion  ot  Neh  in  his  BiMttlamg  d.  JudenUiumt, 
196 ft.,  takes  D'js-n  as-gold  darics  and  D*U3n  ss= Attic  (ailver) 
drachms ;  but  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  same  denomina- 
tion, viz.  Attic  gold  drachms,  is  intended  throughout  (cf.  the 
interesting  parallels  from  the  Greek  Corpus  given  by  Lidzbarski, 
Handb.  d.  nordssmit.  Bpigraphik  (1888),  pp.  124  and  160.  Tht 
inscription  itself,  ib.  vUi.  6,  in  square  characten,  p.  *S6 
Other  literature  aptid  Bloch,  Ph6n.  Glottar.  p.  6). 
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chief  of  the  &ithen  (20,000),  and  the  rest  of  the 
people  (20,000),'  is  eqnal  to  41,000  drachms,  darics, 
or  gaineas.*  In  the  same  way  the  mina  (£V 
[lonnd),  by  which  the  silver  oontribntions  are 
reckoned,  can  hardly  be  other  than  the  Perso- 
Babvlonio  royal  mina,  of  which  the  later  ti^lot  was 
the  nnndredth  part.  Since  the  latter  was  in  ralae 
f^th  of  the  dano,  its  mina  was  equal  to  fire  daiics, 
and  the  total  oontribntimis  (4200  minas,  Neh 
7^")  to  81,000  darics,  that  is,  to  area  as  many 
guineas. 

The  shekd  (173  gis.)  of  this  mina,  of  which  the 
siglos  is  the  hiilf-shekel  (see  above),  is  perhaps 
intended  in  the  referenee  Neh  5"  to  the  table 
allowances  of  Nehemiah  as  a  high  official  of 
Artaxerxes  L  Longimanns  (see  Babelon,  op.  eit. 
p.  6  f.,  for  the  coins  of  this  sovereign).  The  satraps 
of  md  Gnat  King  enjoyed  to  a  limited  extent 
(Lenormanl^  La  motmme  dan*  Vantiq.  iL  16  f., 
and  esp.  Babelon,  op.  eit.  xxiC)  the  privilege  of 
issiung  silver  (not  gold)  coins  in  their  own  name. 
With  one  of  these,  Bagoas,  satrap  of  Egypt 
(e.  345-343)  under  Artaxerxes  m.  Ochns,  is 
generally  identified  the  Bagoees  of  Joeephos  {Ant. 
XL  viL  1,  N.  i  297),  who  nnder  the  drcnmstanoes 
there  reootded  imposed  a  tax  of  60  shekels  npon 
every  Iamb  ofierea  in  the  daily  sacrifice.  These 
most  have  been  either  Persian  shekels,  as  above,  or, 
since  Bagoas*  Egyptian  coinage  is  entirely  on  the 
Phcenidam  standard  (see  ap.  Babelon,  pp.  62-fiS), 
shekels  on  the  Hebrew-Phcmiciaii  stanaard  (2Si4 
grs.). 

Since  the  document  Icnown  as  the  Priests'  Code 
(P)  is  now  universally  recognized  as  having  first 
received  public  sanction  nnder  the  governorship  of 
Nehemiaa  (e.  444  B.C.),  we  have  reserved  for  this 
section  the  discussion  of  the  monetary  unit  adopted 
therein  for  various  important  payments,  viz.  the 
so-called  *ihekel  of  the  ujiotuaFy '^t  (ihpo  ^g^,  more 
probably  'sacred  shekel'),  regarding  which  so 
much  has  been  written  and  so  many  conjectures 
hazarded.  The  expression  occurs  in  the  fulowing 
passages  of  P  only  :  Ex  30»- "  38»-»  Lv  6"  27'- 
Nu  3^-  ■*  7^*^  (14  times)  IS",  and  in  these  it  is  used 
not  only  of  silver  and  gold  but  of  spices  (Ex  SO*"-) 
and  presumably  copper  (38").  This  confirms  the 
impression  we  derive  from  Lv^T*  ('  all  thy  estima- 
tion* shall  be  reckoned  according  to  the  shekel  of 
tiie  sanctuary ')  that  part  of  P's  aim  is  to  introduce 
a  uniform  shekel  for  all  transactions.  $  From  the 
numbers  given  Ex  38*^,  an  easy  calculation  proves 
that  3000  'sacred'  shekels  went  to  the  talent. 
What,  then,  is  the  value  of  P's  shekel  ?  Let  ns 
examine  (1)  The  tatimony  of  the  text  and  the 
vertion*.  In  four  of  the  passages  cited  (Ex  30", 
Lv  27",  Nu  8"  IS")  the  •  shekel  of  the  sanctuary' 
is  defined  as  consisting  of  20  gerabs  {^!!  rry  a^^), 
words  which  Ezeldel  had  aueady  applied  to  his 
shekel  (45>*).i  Now  the  gerah — ^whether  its  original 
meaning  be  a  seed-grain  generally,  or  specially  the 
seed  of  the  carob  tree  (Liiw,  AratndiieAe  PJlanzen 
namen,  p.  317)  or  the  lupin  (Ridgeway,  op.  cit.  217) 
— was  most  probably  a  small  Babylonian  weight 
(cf.  the  giru  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  inscriptions,  used 
in  connexion  with  money,  see  Moss-Amolt,  Lex. 
9.V.),  identified  by  TaJmudio  writers  with  the  nw 
or  ohol,  by  which  it  is  rendered  in  the  Taigum  of 
OnkdoB.   The  same  identification  is  adopted  by 

*Tbe  lint  Moc  the  vetght  of  the  whole,  the  noond  It* 
eqtilvalent  In  the  later  ocdnace  of  Darius,  the  third  the  nma  in 
■terlinff  money. 

t  Thu  rendering  prohablT  preeappoeea  that  the  standard 
weight  was  kept  in  the  temple  in  aocordanoe  with  a  well-attested 
anient  costom.  But  this  hardly  suits  the  exilic  or  early  poet- 
exilic  origin  of  P. 

i  In  this,  a*  in  so  much  else,  P  continues  the  policy  of  EzeUel, 
who  appeal*  to  contempUte  a  simpiiflcation  of  the  standard 
measure*  (46><>-i>)l 

I  Hence  it  Is  passible  that  the  word*  in  question  are  evety- 
where  in  P  a  gloss  introduced  from  this  passage  of  Ezekiel. 


theLXX(e{nn^oXo().*  The  obol  is,  of  course,  the 
sixth  of  the  Attic  dnichm,  at  this  periodic.  11-21 
grs.,  twenty  of  which  give  ns  a  shekel  of  224  grs. 
(cf.  Joeephus'  statement  {Ant.  III.  vL  7)  that  the 
Heb.  talents  100  (Attic)  minas,  i.e.  3000  8hekels= 
10,000  drachms  or  60,000  obols ;  hence  1  8hekel=20 
obols). 

(2)  The  tettimony  of  the  New  Tettament  and 
Jotofthtu. — In  the  1st  cent,  the  amount  of  the  tax 
paid  by  every  adult  Jew  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  temple  services  had  long  been  fixed  at  half  a 
shekel,  which,  since  the  tax  was  ultimately  based 
on  Ex  W-  (see  next  paragraph),  must  necessarilv 
have  been  the  '  sacred '  shekeL  Now,  on  a  well- 
known  occasion  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  (Mt  17*"-), 
the  amount  due  bv  two  persons  was  paid  by  a 
stater,  wtiich  can  only  be  a  tetradrachm  of  Antioch 
or  of  Tyre  (see  §§  4,  7,  8),  both  of  them  slightly 
reduced  from  the  standaid  weight  of  224  gTs.t 
Joeephus,  also,  in  his  references  to  this  tax,  uses 
in  one  place  {Ant.  xvm.  ix.  1)  the  same  word  as  the 
evangelist  (ri  SlSpax/wi  cf.  Mt  17"),  in  another 
^Wan,  VU.  vL  6)  the  equivalent  S6o  SpaxMh  while 
m  a  third  {Ant.  m.  viiL  2)  he  writes  irticXav  r4 
ll/uav,  the  half-shekel  (3)  The  testimony  of  th» 
Talmud.  The  Talmud  repeatedly  lays  down  the 
canon  that  all  sums  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch 
are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  money  of  Tyre  (TW  »)M, 
see  refir.  in  Znckermandel,  Ueber  talmuditche  Ge- 
triehte  u.  Miinzen,  pp.  5,  15) ;  and  in  particular  in 
Bekhoroth  viiL  7,  with  reference  to  the  very 
passages  we  are  discussing,  we  read  that '  all  pay- 
ments according  to  the  sacred  shekel  are  to  be  made 
in  l^an  (».e.  Phoenician)  currency,'  in  other  words, 
according  to  the  Hebrew-Phoenician  shekel  of  224 
grs.  On  the  strength  of  this  threefold  testimony, 
we  are  justified  in  maintaining  that '  the  shekel  of 
the  sanctuary '  is  nothing  but  the  ancient  nlvet 
shekel  of  the  country,  fifteen  of  which  (at  224  grs.) 
we  saw  (§  1)  to  be  equivalent  to  the  gold  shekel  of 
253  grs.  It  was  '  sacred,'  not  only  as  having  been 
associated  witii  the  payment  of  the  priestiy  dues 
from  time  immemorial,  out  also  as  being  the  speci- 
fically Hebreuj  shekel,  just  as  the  Hebrew  language 
was  distinguished  from  all  others  as  '  the  sacred 
tongue  (E'pP?  )kf^).'  Some  epithet  of  the  kind  was 
required  in  early  poet-exibc  times  to  distinguish 
this  shekel  from  the  Perso-Babylonic  shekel  of 
168-173  grs.  (see  next  paragraph),  which  may 
well  have  been  the  only  shekel  then  officially 
recognized  in  Judaea,  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire. 

The  date  of  the  institution  of  the  temple  tax  of 
half  a  shekel,  above  referred  to,  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  original  framers 
of  the  Priests'  (Tode,;  since  we  find  the  community, 
immediately  after  ratifying  that  code,  charging 
themselves  '  yearly  with  the  third  part  of  a  shekel 
for  the  service  of  the  house'  (Neh  10" H"*^"). 
Since  the  Hebrew  •  Phoenician  shekel  is  never 
divided  otherwise  than  by  halves  and  quarters, 
this  must  be  the  official  Perso-Babylonian  tihekel 
(i=S6-58  grs.,  worth  c.  8id.).  At  a  later  date, 
certainly  Mfore  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  (e.  300 
B.a ;  CI.  2  Ch  24'''),  the  tax  was  raised  by  the 

•  The  LZX  gives  the  same  rendering  to  the  obscure  ipf  rrlll|( 
1  8  2W  only  (AV  a  piece  of  silrer,  LXX  IfitlM  tfyvflm).  This 
word  Is  probably  to  be  restored  in  the  Marseilles  sacrilldal 
tablet  {CIS  i.  166 ;  Lidzbarski,  Nordtem.  Epigraphik,  423),  line 
12,  where  I>river  (Authority  and  Archceou)gy\  189&)  rendera 
'  10  g(erah1  each.'  (In  2nd  ed.  '  10  atgdrihsr),'  with  note  that 
perhaps  same  as  the  gerah).  Lenormant  (,La  monnai*,  L  107) 
thought  he  had  discovered  the  word  giru  in  an  Egyp.  papyrus. 

t  The  effective  weight  of  good  specimens  of  the  extant  halt- 
shekel  lies  between  108  and  110  grs. 

t  Were  Ex  SOU  is  a  late  addition  to  the  code,  inserted  with  a 
view  to  legalisinK  the  halt-shekel  tax,  as  some  modem  critic* 
hold,  the  tact  of  its  being  an  annual  contribution  would  sural; 
have  been  emphasized. 
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priestly  anthoritiea — appealing,  no  donbt,  to  the 
passage  in  Exodus — to  half  the  native  shekel  (112 
grs.,  worth  e.  Is.  4id.). 

The  daric  and  sigloa,  we  have  said,  were  the 
first  coins  to  have  iMial  eorrenoy  in  Jndtea.  Bnt 
soon  after  Nehemiah^  time  another  silver  coinage 
made  its  appearance.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
6th  cent,  the  wealthy  commercial  cities  on  the 
Mediterranean  seabourd  had  began  to  issue  sUver 
money  onder  their  native  kings.^  Aradns,  Sidon, 
Tyre,  and  Gaza  were  among  the  greatest  trade 
centres  of  the  period.  The  '  men  of  Tyre,'  we  may 
be  sure,  were  not  the  only  traders  that  brought 
'  all  manner  of  ware'  to  Jerusalem  (Neh  13"),  and 
the  coins  followed  the  trade.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  is  a  fine  double-shekel  of  Sidon  (423  grs.)  in 
the  British  Museum  (see  Plate  No.  2). 

Bev.  A  Phoenician  galley  with  mast  and  sails. 

Obv.  King  of  Perna  in  us  chariot,  driven  1^  hit 
charioteer.  jR.   Wt.  423  grs. 

Of  no  city  or  sovereign,  however,  are  the  coins 
of  snch  importance  to  the  student  of  Jewish 
numismatics  as  those  of  Tyre.  Have  we  not  seen 
that  all  the  moneys  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch 
were  to  be  _paid  in  Tyrian— rather,  in  •  wider 
sense,  PhoBnician — onrrencyT  The  earliest  coins 
of  Tyre  take  ns  back  to  near  the  middle  of  the 
6th  cent.  B.C.,  the  latest  date  from  the  reign  of 
SeptimiuB  Severus.  No.  3  of  our  Plate  shows  an 
early,  not  perhaps  the  earliest,  specimen  of  a  tetra- 
drachm  of  Tyre  (a  shekel  of  e.  220  grs.),  the  real 
•shekel  of  the  sanctnary.' 

Obv.  Melkarth  (the  Tyrian  Hercnles)  holding  a 
bow,  and  riding  over  the  waves  on  hippooamp 
or  sea  horse  ;  beneath,  a  dolphin. 

Jiev.  Owl  bearing  over  left  shoulder  the  Egyptian 
crook  and  flail  (the  symbols  of  Osiris). 
The  reverse  is  of  great  interest  as  showing  the 
range  of  the  mercantile  relations  of  Tyre  and  the 
resulting  influence  of  Athens  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  Egypt  on  the  other  (of.  Babelon,  op  eit.  Introd. 
cbcxxuc).  The  influence  of  Athens  on  Palestine 
at  this  early  period  is  still  more  strikingly  shown 
by  the  coins  of  Gaza,  which  not  only  imitate  the 
type  and  Itgend  of  the  coins  of  Athens,  bat  are 
struck  on  the  Attic  standard. 

1 4.  Coinage  of  the  Ptohmiei  and  Seleueid$  and 
of  the  eemii-avtonomou*  eitiet  to  the  time  of  Simon 
Maeeabami. — At  the  date  of  his  conquest  of  Asia. 
Alexander  the  Great  introduced  his  international 
currency  in  the  three  metals,  gold,  silver,  and 
bronzcT  The  principal  coins  are  the  gold  stater 
or  didrachm  of  133  grs.  actual  weight ;  for  silver 
the  tetradrachm  (266  grs.)  and  the  diachm  (66i 
grs.).  These  weights  introdnoe  ns  to  a  new 
standard,  the  Enboio-Attic,t  on  which  the  cnr- 
reninr  of  Athens  was  based — from  this  time  on. 
waras  to  the  3rd  cent.  A.D.  the  most  widely 
spread  of  ancient  monetary  standards.  Coins 
with  Alexander's  ^rpes  were  struck,  even  long 
after  his  death,  fay  vaiions  cities  of  Syria  and 
Palestine. 

After  yean  of  ▼aiying  fortime  on  the  field  of 

•tba  bftmuit  iMeh  oi  M.  Oz.  •OlmmtloiM  fur  lea 
BODudM  phtehdeimea,'  in  tha  Sumiimatic  CJumiete,  1877, 
p.  177ir.,  u  itOl  of  TUne  (kmnide  ot  the  soon  reoant  ana 
ezhMutlTa  work  of  M.  Babelon,  Let  Ptrut  AMminidtt,  Cypn 
U  PhtnieU,  IStS.  Ot.  Head'i  r«aum«  in  Hitl.  Num.  666-e7« ; 
•nd,  ot  (dder  works,  Biandis,  Dot  MUnt-  Moot-  imd  OawidU*- 
mam  in  Vordmuim,  1800  pauim. 

t  The  ohiet  authority  1*  (tlU  Ladwig  MiiUer-i  La  NurnU- 
tnatiqu*  fAltxandrt  It  Oratid,  1866  (ct.  Head's  conapaataa, 
But.  yum.  810  S.). 

:  For  whioh  sea  Head,  op.  elt.  xl-xliU  and  p.  809 1.  Aoc.  to 
Hultach  (On*,  d.  AU.  pp.  M-88X  the  shekel  or  suter  of  this 
standard  was  ^th  ot  a  mina  ot  80  li^rht  Phoenician  shekels- 
184-7  (112ixe0-t-60)  grains,  whioh  is  found  ss  early  as  the  12th 
Ppiastj  in  Egypt,  wnenoa,  through  Phcenlcian  intermediaries, 
K  w*a  oarriaa  to  Oraaoa  and  Asia  Minor.  This  giraa  &  268-6 
tiid<7'S8gn.  tot  tha  Attio  tatrsdrachm  and  dmolim  reapaotively, 
■nd  tor  tta  ndnn  and  talaot  8786  and  404,100  gn,  ttapaotlTely. 


battle,  Ptolemy  I.  finally  succeeded  (B.C.  301f 
in  adding  Palestine  to  his  Egyptian  dominions. 
The  Jews  were  still,  however,  bat  'a  feeble  folk,' 
content  to  use  the  coins  that  issued  in  great 
abundance  from  the  royal  mints  at  Alexandria 
and  the  cities  of  the  seacoast.  This  was  all  the 
more  practicable,  since  Ptolemy  (from  B.C.  303), 
alone  among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  coined 
on  the  light  Phcenician  standard  (see  Pocle,  'I'he 
Ptolemiet  [Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  of  Gr.  Coin.- ,  1883, 
Introd.  xxiiif.;  Head, iTut.  Num.  711  ff.;  Hultsch. 
Metrol.*  646 ff.).  No.  4  of  our  Plate  is  a  typind 
coin,  a  tetradraehm  or  double  •  shekel  cif  the 
Ptolemies. 

Obv.  Head  of  Ptolemy  I.  diademed. 

Jtev.  RTOAEMAIOY  BAZIAEfiZ.  Type,  eagle* 
on  thunderbolt   A.   Wt  224  grs. 

TVre,  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  Pbdemy  n. 
Philadelphus  in  B.a  275,  stiU  possessed  •  flourish- 
ing mint^  its  omns  bearing  as  adjunct,  in  addition 
to  the  Ptolemaic  types,  the  monogram  of  the  city 
with  the  dub  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules  (see  Poole, 
op.  eit.  Plate  IV.  8).  Sidon,  Acoo  (named  Ptolemais 
oy^  Philadelphns),  €raza,  Joppa,  were  all  Ptolemaic 
mints,t  from  wlkioh,  espeicially  from  the  three 
latter,  the  peaceful  Jewish  community  dwived 
their  supply  of  shekels.  The  yoke  of  the  Ptolemies 
pressed  li^tly,  for  the  greater  psjrt  of  tiie  centuiy 
(B.a  3(X>-2(X))  at  least,  upon  the  Jews.  According 
to  the  highly  embellished  story  of  Joseph,  the 
nephew  of  the  high  priest  (Onias  n.),  told  in  detaU 
by  Josephus  {Ant.  xiL  4),  the  tribute  in  the  reign 
01  Ptolemy  m.  Euergetes  did  not  exceed  twen^ 
shekels  of  sUver  {ib.  xn.  iv.  1,  Nieee,  8 168).  To 
obtain  the  modem  equivalent  of  a  Ptolemaic  talent 
of  silver  (6000  drachms  of  66  grs-),  we  must,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  uiid  down  in  §  2  of 
this  article,  first  translate  the  silver  into  gold, 
which  is  our  only  standard.  Now  the  ratio  of 
gold  to  silver  in  the  Ptolenuuc  system  is  12}  :  1, 
eight  gold  drachms  being  equivalent  to  a  mina 
( 100  drachms)  of  silver  (cf .  Hultsch,  Metr<4.*  646  f. ). 
We  thus  obtain,  at  the  mint  price  of  gold  17s. 
lOii.  per  oz.  of  480  grs.,  9s.  Id.  as  the  value  of  the 
gold  drachm,  £46  ror  the  gold  mina  (3  Mao  1'), 
Sfd.  for  the  silver  drachm  {ib.  3"),  and  £218  for 
the  silver  talent,  twenty  of  whioh  amount  to  £4360. 
The  total  revenue  of  Ptolemy's  Asiatic  possession, 
Ccele-Syrla,  and  Phoenicia,  and  Jndsea,  and  Samaria 
amounted— if  the  figures  {Ant.  zn.  iv.  4,  N.  175  f.) 
are  to  be  trusted — to  8000  talents,  raised  by  Joseph 
to  16,000,  almost  tliree  and  a  half  million  pounos 
sterling  I  On  the  same  standard  are  to  be  reckoned 
the  numerous  other  sums  menticned  throughout 
the  story. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  Ptolemaic  sUver 
shekel  is  a  double-draohm  or  stater  (of  112  grs.) — 
the  latter  term,  when  the  didrachm  fell  into  dis- 
favour, the  Greeks  applied  to  the  tetradrachm — 
we  understand  how  the  Alexandrian  translators  of 
the  Pentateuch  so  frequently  render  the  Hebrew 
shekel,  which  weighed  224  grs.,  by  SlSpaxjiw  as 
well  as  by  vlicKm,  instead  of  by  the  more  exact 
Ttrpitpax/ioi'  (in  LXX  only  Job  42").$  Similarly 
the  bif^'  (yp9)  or  half -shekel  is  in  the  two  passages 
where  it  occurs  (Gn  24",  Ex  3S**=LXX  39>)  reu. 
dered  by  Spaxji't- 

In  6.0.  198  Antiochus  m.  succeeded  in  wresting 
Palestine  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  yonthftu 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes ;  it  now  beoune  a  province  of 
the  Syrian  empire.  The  Seleucids,  luce  all  the 
successors  of  Alexander  save  the  Ptolemies,  con- 
tinued his  coinage  on  the  Attic  standard,  retaiU' 

*  The  special  badge  or  'orest'  of  the  Ptolamiea,  aa  the  anoboi 
was  of  the  Seleucids  (see  below). 

t  See  Poole,  Table  HI.  Mints  and  Data,  p.  xcrl  If.,  for  oun 
plete  list  of  Phonloian  and  Palestinian  minta  to  aa  VK. 

t  The  later  tnnalaton,  Amilh  and  Bymmaehiia,  pntar  rrarit 
(of.  Mt27«). 
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ing,  for  some  time  at  least,  eren  hia  name  and 
types,  to  which  the  anchor  was  added — the  family 
Image  or  oognizanoe  of  Selencna,  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty.  Gold  coins  are  oomparatiTely  rare; 
the  commonest  rilrer  coins  are  the  tetraarachm 
(at  this  period  as  lugh  as  265  grs.)  and  the  drachm, 
to  which  fall  to  be  added  bronze  coins  of  numerous 
denominations.*  For  half  a  century  (c.  150-100 
B.C.)  the  Phoenician  standard  app^rs  alongside  of 
the  Attic  (Babelon,  op.  eit.  dxxxiii).  The  mints 
are  numerous;  besides  Antioch  and  other  cities 
of  Northern  Svria  we  stiU  have  Sidon,  Tyre, 
Ptolemaia,  Ascalon,  and  other8.t 

Antiochus  treated  the  Jews  with  great  con- 
sideration, even  with  kindness.  Taxes  were  re- 
mitted, in  some  cases  permanently,  in  others  for 
three  years,  witii  one-third  abatement  thereafter ; 
while  a  grant  of  20,000  drachms,  in  addition  to 
allowances  of  wheat  and  salt,  was  made  from  the 
imperial  treasury  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  temple 
service  (Jos.  ^n<.  xn.  ill.  3,  N.  138  if.).  From  tlus 
time  onwards  to  the  date  of  the  complete  rupture 
with  Antioch  the  taxes  and  other  official  pay- 
ments must  have  been  settled  in  Attic  dracnms 
(see  below)  from  one  or  other  of  the  coast  mints. 
For  ordinary  transactitHis  and  for  the  sacred  dues, 
the  former  Ptolemaic  currencv,  based  on  the 
native  standard,  probably  still  held  the  field. 
We  give  (No.  5)  a  tetradrachm  of  Antiochus  IV. 
Epipnanes,  with  whose  accession,  in  B.C.  176,  we 
approach  a  turning-point  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jews. 

Ohv.  Head  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (looking) 

right,  diademed,  with  fillet Imrder. 
Bev.  BAZIAEflZ  ANTIOXOY  OEOY  Eni*ANOYZ 
[king  Antiochus,  divine,  illustrious].  Zens 
(looraig)  left,  seated  on  throne,  naked  to  the 
waist,  and  holding  a  Nike,  who  crowns  him, 
in  right  hand,  whfle  left  rests  on  sceptre.  In 
exergue  a  monogram.    Wt  259  grs. 
rhe  portrait  of  Antiochus  is  considerably  ideal- 
ized it  the  titles  on  the  reverse  show  that  the  coin 
was  struck  about  the  middle  of  his  reign  (Babelon, 
op.  eit.  xxiii.),  probably  before  he  had  set  up  'the 
aoomination  that  maketh  desolate'  in  the  Jewish 
temple  (Dn  11"  12"). 

Several  of  the  more  important  cities  of^  the 
Seleucid  empire  were  about  this  time  permitted 
to  issue  a  series  of  semi-autonomous  bronze  coins, 
distinguished  from  the  royal  bronzes  of  the  same 
minting-places  by  having,  besides  the_  ro^^al  por- 
trait on  the  obverse,  the  name  of  the  issuing  city 
(TYPiaH,  Dm  cut  tkS)  §  on  the  reverse. 

To  the  earlier  port  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes* 
reign  belong  the  intrigues  of  Jason,  brother  of  the 
high  prieet  Onias  m.,  who  offered  Antiochus  the 
large  sum  of  440  talents  for  the  high-priestly  office, 
witti  '  a  hundred  and  fifty  more,  if  it  might  be 
allowed  him  ...  to  set  up  a  (Greek)  place  of 
exercise  and  (form)  a  body  of  youths  (to  be  trained 
therein),  and  to  roister  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem as  citizens  ot  A.ntioch '  (2  Mac  4*).  Jason  in 
his  turn  was  outbid  by  Mendaus,  who  offered  the 

•  S«e  the  Rtuidard  work  of  E.  Babelon,  Ln  BMi  ds  SfrU, 
1890 ;  also  P.  Oaidner,  The  IMeuM  Kingt  ^  Syria  (Brit  Hua. 
CaL  of  Qt.  OcdnaX  1878.  OL  Head,  BilU  JTum.  6S7ff.,  where 
the  older  literaton  ii  glTen. 

t  From  the  rojal  Selendd  oolix  ■track  in  the  cities  just 
named  muat  be  oantnlly  distlngniahed  the  ooine  of  theie  and 
other  dtie*  Imed  by  them  on  their  obtaining  a  measure  of 
autonomy,  which  increased  as  the  power  o(  the  Seleucids 
declined  (see  beiow). 

J  On  the  coin-portrait!  ot  this  famon*  llarnre  in  Jewish  history 
see  Babelon,  op.  ott.  xcUlt.,  and  Plates  XlI-XT. 

I  Tbe  title  here  assumed  by  Tyre  is  noteworthy,  '  mother 
(eity)ot  the  Sidonians,'  a  reply  to  the,  historically  more  Justill- 
alde,  pretensions  of  Sidon  to  be  the  'mother -city  o(  Tyre.' 
Similar  rivalries  were  common  in  the  Roman  period.  Also  of 
interest,  in  view  ot  the  legend  on  the  later  Jewish  shekels,  is 
that  on  the  broose  coins  of  Oebal-^yUn*,  mnp  ^21  '  Oebal  the 
boly.' 


impecunious  monarch  'more  than  Jason  by  900 
talents  of  mlver'  (i&.  v.**).  These  and  the  other 
sums  mentioned  in  1  and  2  Maccabees  (1  Mac  11" 
13"-  !■  16*>-  ••,  all  talents ;  2  Mac  3"  4"  [read  3300 
drachms]  etc.)  aro  to  be  reckoned  as  Syrian- Attic 
drachms  and  talents.  In  endeavouring  to  reach 
an  approximate  valuation  of  these  sums,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Syrian  currency  is  on  a 
silver,  ours  on  a  gold  standard.  The  gold  of  the 
Seleucids,  even  in  the  shape  of  coins,  was  alwaya 
bullion,  and  varied  in  its  ratio  to  silver  between  10 : 
1  and  124  :  1  (see  Hultsch,  Metrol.*  §§  30  f. ).  Now. 
if  we  take  the  normal  weight  of  the  Attic  drachm 
at  67-367  grs.  (=4-366  grammes),  we  have  as  the 
sterling  viUne  of  the  gold  drachm  at  the  mint  price 
lOs.  lljd.,  and  of  the  talent  (6000  drachms)  in 
round  numbers  £3280.  At  the  ratio  of  10  : 1  this 
gives  £328  for  the  silver  talent,  at  12i  :  1  £262,  the 
mean  value  being  £206,  for  the  silver  drachm  llfd., 
which  is  consideraUy  higher  than  the  estimates  of 
previous  writers.  The  large  sums  deposited  in  the 
temple  (400  talents  of  silver  and  200  talents  of 
gold,  2  Mao  3")  would  thus  amount  to  £118,000 
and  £666,000  respectively,  a  total  of  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  million. 

§  6.  The  first  native  coinage :  the  problem  of 
the  so  •  ealied  '  AfaecaboMn  shekels ' ;  the  bronze 
coins  of  the  Hasmonaan  princes. — The  latter  half 
of  the  2nd  cent,  saw  the  once  powerful  empire 
of  the  Seleucidie  ront  by  internal  dissensions  and 
hasting  to  its  fall.  Already  the  Jews,  under  the 
brave  sons  of  Mattathias  the  Hasmonaean  (<)tof»o), 
had  taken  the  field  in  defence  of  the  national 
religion,  and  had  proved  themselves  so  dangerous 
as  torn  that  Demetrius  n.  (145-139/8  B.a)  recog- 
nized them  as  likely  to  prove  not  less  valuable  as 
allies  (1  Mac  13"*^).  The  privileges  then  granted 
by  Demetrius,  amounting  to  political  autonomy 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Syria, — not,  as  is  often 
represented,  to  complete  inaependence, — ^were  con- 
firmed by  lua  brother  Antiochus  TU.  Sidetes  (B.O. 
138-129)  in  the  famous  rescript  preserved  in  1  Mac 
16**-.  '  Now  therefore,'  it  runs,  according  to  the 
best  text,  '  I  confirm  unto  thee  [Simon]  all  the 
exactions  which  the  kings  that  were  before  me 
remitted  unto  thee,  and  7  awe  thee  leave  to  coin 
money  for  thy  country^  with  tnine  oton  stamp  (a-ot^cu 
K^ifia  tSior  ri/wrpM  t%  x<^Pf  'ov),'  etc  Did  Simon 
avail  himself  of  the  privilege  hero  recorded  of 
issuing  money  in  his  own  name  !  This  has  hitherto 
been  the  muBstio  vexatissima  of  Jewish  numis- 
matics. For  some  time  past,  however,  the  attri- 
bution to  Simon  the  Hasmoneean  (less  correctly, 
the  Maccabee)  of  the  well-known  silver  shekda  and 
half-shekels  with  the  legends  SlUlfel  Yisrdel  and 
YeHlshcUem  KIddshak,  and  the  dates  '  year  I '  to 
'  year  6,'  has  ^n  an  accepted  numismatic  doctrine, 
so  much  so  that  very  convincing  reasons  will  natur- 
ally be  expected  to  justify  the  present  writer's 
rejection  of  it.  These  reasons  may  be  stated  here 
in  preference  to  a  later  section.  They  aro  (1)  the 
principles  of  the  rights  of  coinage  in  antiquUy. 
These  cannot  be  here  set  forth  in  detail  (see  esp. 
Lenormant's  classical  work,  La  monnaie  dans 
rantiquiti,  ii.  §  1,  '  Le  droit  de  monnayage,'  etc.) ; 
it  must  suffice  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  right 
to  coin  money  of  the  standard  metal,  whether  gold 
or  silver,  was  the  exclusive  ^erogative  of  the 
sovereign  power.  Just  as  the  Persian  kings,  for 
example,  guarded  most  jealously  their  exclusive 
right  to  coin  gold,  which  was  their  standard,  so 
the  Seleucid  sovereigns,  coining  on  the  silver 
standard,  permitted  certain  privileged  cities  to 
strike  bronze  coins  only  (see  previous  section,  and 
cf.  Babelon,  Rois  de  Syrie,  cxi,  cxliv).  The  re- 
sumption of  a  silver  coinage  with  a  special  era  by 
the  cities  of  Phoenicia,  at  a  slightly  lator  period, 
was  tantamount  to  the  assertion  of  their  complf  t4 
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1.  Persian  gold  dartc,  %  3. 

2.  Double  shekel  or  octadrachm  of  Sidon,  §  3. 

3.  Shekel  or  tetrodracbm  of  Tyre,  |  3. 

4.  Tetradrachm  of  Ptolemy  i.,  S  4* 

5.  Tetradrachm  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  %  4. 


11.  Bronze  coin  of  Ag-nppa  i.,  |  6^ 


6.  Small  bronze  of  John  Hyrcanu«,  }  5. 

7.  Small  bronze  of  Alexander  Jannsus,  S  5. 

8.  Shekel  or  tetradrachm  of  Tyre,  }  5. 

9.  Bronze  coin  of  Herod  the  Great,  §  6. 
10.  Bronze  coin  of  Herod  Antipas,  i  6. 
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12 


13 


12 


15 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


12.  Small  bronze  (quadransf)  of  Pontiua  Pllale,  |  7. 
IS.  Denarioa  of  Tiberius,  i  8. 

14.  Shekel  of  year  !i(A.D.  TO),  i  9. 

15.  Halt-ihekel  of  year  1  (a.i>.  66-67),  {  8. 

16.  Aureus  of  Titus,  §  0. 


17.  Drachm  of  Cicsarea  Cappadociie,  re^struck,  i  10. 

IS.  Denarius  of  Trajan,  re-struck,  {  10. 

19.  The  original  of  No.  18,  {  10. 

20.  Tetradrachm  of  Antioch,  re-struck  as  Jewish  shekel,  i  10. 

21.  Bronze  coin  of  second  revolt,  f  10. 
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independence.  The  admitted  fact  that  the.  only 
other  silver  coins  of  the  Jews  date  from  a  time  of 
asserted  independence,  at  least  sncgests  a  similar 
date  for  the  shekels  in  question.  (2)  The  thekelt  of 
yean  \to6  cannot  be  fitted  into  the  chronology  of 
thit  period.  Since  Simon  died  in  the  year  B.O.  135, 
five  years  backwards  Demetrius  n.  was  still  on  the 
throne. '  Accordingly  supporters  of  the  Maccabcean 
theory  are  oompeUed  to  cusume  that  Antiochus 
Sidetes  was  merely  confirming  a  right  that  had 
already  been  usuiped  by  Simon.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  dates  run  from  B.a  142  (see  1  Mac 
13^),  two  years  are  left  without  any  coins. 
Whereaa  on  the  theory  advocated  in  this  article 
(see,  further,  f  9),  that  these  coins  belong  to  the 
first  revolt,  A.D.  66-70,  we  understcmd  both  why 
there  should  be  only  shekels  of  five  years,  and  why 
those  of  the  fifth  year  should  be  so  rare.  (3)  The 
lilver  coinage  eeaiee,  ea  hypotheti,  with  Simon.  No 
leaaon  for  tnia  can  be  ^ven  on  the  hypothesis  we 
•re  combating.  Subsequent  Hasmoniean  princes, 
•nch  as  John  Hyrcanns  and  Alexander  Jannteus, 
were  men  of  greater  wealth  and  power  than  Simon : 
why  should  thej  have  been  content  to  issue  only 
bronze  coins,  if  Simon  had  already  struck  in 
silver  T  (4)  There  is,  further,  the  more  technical 
argument  from  the  size,  fabric,  and  ityle  of  the 
coin*  in  diejmte.  They  do  not  resemble  the  con- 
temporary silver  coins  of  the  Selenoidn  nearly  so 
much  as  they  do  the  imperial  coins  of  the  l»t 
cent.  A.D.  (see  §  9,  below),  nor  do  they  show 
any  points  of  contact  with  the  types  or  legends  of 
the  bronze  coins  of  Simon's  successors.  The  palseo- 
graphic  argument  from  the  forms  of  the  old 
Hebrew  chiuucters  is  of  little  weight  either  way  ; 
it  Is  almost  impossible  te  distinguish  between  tne 
genuinely  archaic  and  the  intentionally  archaistic 
ui  Semitic  epigraphy.  We  believe,  then,  that  if 
Simon  availed  himself  of  the  right,  which  was 
•oon  withdrawn  (1  Mac  15"),  of  issuing  coins, 
these  can  only  have  been  of  bronze.  No  such 
coins,  however,  can  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to 
Simon. 

The  first  native  Jewish  coinage  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Simon's  son  and  successor,  John  Hyrcanus. 
The  earliest  coins,  however,  that  can  with  any 
confidence  be  said  to  have  been  struck  at  Jerusalem 
are  some  small  bronzes — hemiehalki,'  according 
to  M.  Babelon— «f  Antiochus  VU.  of  dates  B.C.  132 
and  131  (see  Madden,  Coin*  of  the  Jem,  76 ; 
Babelon,  op.  at.  Noe.  1166-7,  I>1.  xxlL  I ;  Gardner, 
op.  at.  76,  pi.  XX.  14).  The  coins  of  Hyrcanns  are 
of  small  size,  three  specimens  in  the  British  Museum 
averu^K  28  grs. ,  and  undated.  In  place  of  a  type 
the  fiel<r  of  the  obverse  is  occupied  by  an  m> 
scription  in  the  old  Hebrew  ohaiacter,  see  plate 
No.  6. 

Obv.  D-nmn  -am  Snja  pan  pma»  A  {John,  the  high 
priett  and  {with)  the  commonwealth  (7)  of  the 
Jem)  within  a  wreath  of  olive  leaves. 

Bev.  A  double  comncopiie  with  a  poppy  head  in 
the  centre.  jR. 

The  initial  A  of  the  obverse  is  probably  the  first 
letter  of  the  name  of  his  suzerain  Alexander  n. 
Zebina  (aa  128-123),  who  introduced  the  double 
oomuoopis  as  his  monetary  badge,  and  from  whose 
coins  it  was  borrowed  by  Hyrcanus.  The  earlier 
coins  of  Hyrcanus  were  issued,  as  the  above 
example  shows,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  the 
heber  (n^)  of  the  Jews ;  his  later  issues,  however, 
read :  John  the  high  priest,  head  of  the  ^eber  of 
the  Jem  (D*ivrn  -an  vm).  The  word  -an,  now 
generally  pronounced  as  above,  has  been  a  fruitful 
subject  of  speculation  among  historians  and  numis- 
matists, since  ito  precise  significance  is  unknown. 
A  summary  of  the  more  important  of  the  interpre- 

*  lha  x'*"'^  **•  >^  ooppar  ooin,  di^t  of  which  were  eqaha- 
lent  to  a  ellTcr  obol  (i  dnchmX 


tetions  proposed  is  given  by  Madden  (Coine,  p.  77 ; 
cf.  SchUrer,  HJP  1.  L  284f.).  Only  two  need  be 
mentioned  here. 

(1)  J^eber  ia  the  Heb.  for  the  ytpowla  or  senate 
of  the  books  of  Maccabees  and  Judith,  the  later 
Sanhedrin  (so  Geiger,  Levy,  Madden,  etc.,  and 
most  recently  WeUhausen,  Itr,  «.  jiid.  Getch. 
[1894],  236). 

(2)  j^tber  denotes  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
This  view  has  found  an  able  advocate  recently  in 
Prof.  Eb.  Nestle  (ZATW,  1885, 288  If. :  -lan =«»«), 
who  seeks  to  prove  the  equation  steted  in  the 
title  of  his  paper,  and  this  other :  lan  rin=^9rdpx*r>, 
a  title  frequently  given  to  the  Hasmontsan  pnncca 
in  the  books  of  Maccabees.  Neither  of  these  viewM 
quite  commends  itself  to  the  present  writer.  l>n 
tne  one  hand,  it  is  diiScult  to  account  for  tUu 
mention  of  a  body  like  the  ytpowla,  which  our  best 
authorities  regard  as  of  little  or  no  importance  at 
this  epoch  (see  Wellh.  loc  at.,  and  Uoltzmann- 
Stade,  Oeieh.  iL  308) ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
less  diflBcult  to  see  why  the  more  familiar  words  cs, 
S?;;,  etc.,  were  passed  over  if  Nestle  is  right.  The 
IJCX,  we  believe,  supplies  the  key.  In  Pr  21' 
^_25M)  the  Heb.  •vm  ret  (lit.  house  of  association, 
*.e.  one  shared  with  another)  is  rendered  ir  olnifi 
Kotry,  while  Koamoia  and  KounMtt  are  elsewhere  era- 
ployed  to  render  derivatives  of  the  root  -an.  We 
consider,  then,  that  the  190  of  the  coins  is  the 
equivalent  of  tlie  Or.  expression  ri  kouxw  m  one  uf 
ite  various  signiLcations.  Of  these  the  following 
are  the  most  probable :  (a)  respublica,  common- 
wealth, community.*  ri  Kou>iv  in  this  sense  is 
synonymous  with  4  rilut  (Aristotle,  ap.  Bonitz, 
op.  cit. ),  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  expressions 
Tif  ro\iTt6fum  tut  ir  Beperlicg  louSalw,  CIG  iii. 
No.  5361  (date  B.c.  13),  quoted  by  Schttrer,  HJP 
n.  iL  246,  and  rh  vi/arar  rar  'loinririSi'  roMrev/ta, 
2  Mac  12'.  In  favour  of  this  interpretetion  may 
be  adduced  the  fact  that  the  contemporary  bronze 
coins  of  the  semi-autonomous  cities,  as  we  saw 
above,  combine  the  royal  name  with  that  of  the 
people  (TYPIQN,  ete. ;  see  list  in  Babelon,  ci). 
(b)  Public  authorities,  officers  of  stete  [Staatt- 
oehorden),  perhaps  the  executive.  In  sapport  of 
this  rendermg  we  would  appeal  to  the  use  by 
Josephus  in  his  L}fe  (panim)  of  the  expression  t6 

rC»  '  Ie/Mffo\ v/uruF,  apparently  in  the  sense 
of  'the  executive  authorities  of  the  people  of 
Jerusalem.'  A  comparison  of  §  52  (Niese,  266  f.) 
with  §  60  (N.  309  f.)  seems  to  show  conclusively 
(1)  that  the  xMrir  must  have  been  a  body  with 
nmctions  resembling  those  of  an  executive  of  the 
Sfiiun,  and  (2)  that  the  former  is  to  be  taken  as 
synonymous  with  o(  rSv  'Itparokviurup  wpurroi,  by 
which  expression,  at  the  first  mention  of  Ins 
appointment  as  governor-general  of  Galilee  (§  9), 
Josephus  desiffliates  the  nominating  body,  which 
in  all  succeeding  references  he  names  ri  xoirir 
rwr  'Up.  (e)  The  meaning  '  confederation,'  which 
Kovdr  so  frequently  has  in  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  Greek  states,  may  also  be  suggested  ; 
but,  with  our  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  the 
constitution  of  the  Jewish  Steto  at  this  period, 
it  is  best  to  leave  the  solution  of  the  equation  'un 
KKavir  an  open  question. 

Aristobulus  (B.O.  105-104),  in  his  few  extent 
coins,  reteins  the  earlier  legend  of  his  father : 
'  YehAdah  high  priest  and  the  commonwealth  (?)  of 
the  Jews.'  'rliey  were  all  apparently  struck  before 
he  assumed — first  of  the  Hasmonieans— the  title 
of  king  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  xL  1).  The  powerful  Alex- 
ander Janneua(  Heb.  *K]:,  contracted  from  joj',  IW'i-t) 
during  his  long  reign  (B.C.  104-78)  issued  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  bronze  coins.  Some  of  these  are 
remarkable  (1)  for  the  appearance  for  the  first 

*  S«e  Llddell  wd  Soott ;  8  :hweighauaer,  S»nd.  Im.  ;  Boolta 
/fulez  ArittU.  Lt. 
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tinie  of  the  royal  title,  and  (2)  for  the  introdnetion 
of  a  Greek  legend.  Thns  (No.  7)— 
Obv.  lSo.i  [mw  YlMndthdn  ham-milek,  Jonathan 
the  king.  Type:  a  half -opened  flower  (another 
series  has  the  same  legend  vdth  each  letter  be- 
tween the  rays  of  a  star,  which  serves  as  type). 
Btv.  BAZIAEiaz  AAEHANAPOY.  Type:  an 
anchor  with  two  cross-timbers  within  a  circle. 
Besides  these  regal  coins,  Alexander  issued  a 
■eriesof  pontifical  coins  with  the  legend  'Jonathan 
(written  )iuvr  and  jm<)  the  high  priest  and  the 
commonwealth  (?)  oi  the  Jews.'  On  the  reverse  is 
the  doable  oomncopin  with  the  poppy-head,  which, 
like  the  anchor  on  the  regal  series,  shows  the  con- 
tinued inflnenoe  of  the  Selencid  coinage.  For  foil 
details  of  the  nnmerons  varieties  of  Alexander's 
coins  aa  for  those  of  John  Hyrcanus,  the  student 
is  referred  to  Madden  and  the  other  wrriters  men- 
tioned in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
The  only  other  Hasmonsan  prince  whose  coins  are 
of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  mention  in  this  sum- 
mary is  Antigonns  (B.c.  40-37),  the  protig^  of  the 
Parthians  and  the  last  of  the  dynasty.  These  inform 
us  that  Antigonus  bore  the  name  of  his  illustrious 
ancestor,  Mattathias,  and  they  are  the  first  Jewish 
coins  to  show  a  date:  Mr  and  ar,  *.«.  'year  (njf*) 
one'  and  'year  two'  of  his  unfortunate  reign. 
'  The  Asmonean  dynasty  commenced  with  a  Matta- 
thias, with  the  coins  of  a  Mattathias  the  Asmonean 
dynasty  concludes'  (Madden).  All  these  native 
coins,  we  must  repeatj  were  from  first  to  last 
of  bronze,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  those  of  Antigonus,  of  very  small  size,  viz.  2 
and  3  of  Mionnet  s  scale,  ».«.  aoout  '6  and  iS  in.  in 
diameter.  Further  reeearch,  and  in  particular 
much  patient  weighing,  of  the  extant  coins  will  be 
required  before  we  can  pronounce  with  confidence 
on  the  denominations  they  represent — in  other 
words,  on  their  relation  to  the  standard  silver 
money.  The  smallest  coins,  at  least,  can  scarcely 
be  other  than  the  per(i^  of  later  Jewidi  vrritings, 
the  Upton  of  the  KT  (of.  §  8). 

The  money  par  exeeUenee  (ipi,  iLfrfipim)  of  the 
Jews  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Maccabsean 
period  was  obtained  fxom  heathen  mints,  as, 
with  the  decline  of  the  central  power,  the  cities 
of  the  coast  one  after  another  recovered  their 
autonomy.  Tyre,  in  particular,  began  in  B.C.  126 
— from  which  ita  new  era  is  datM — to  issue  an 
important  series  of  rilver  and  bronze  coins  with 
considerable  variety  of  types.  The  principal  de- 
nominations were  the  tetiadrachm  or  heavy  shekel, 
and  longo  inUrvaUo,  the  didrachm  or  light  shekel, 
which  was  doubtless  in  considerable  demand  among 
the  Jews  for  the  payment  of  the  temple  tax.  The 
weights  ate  at  first  well  maintained,  at  c.  220  and 
110  gra.  respectively.  No.  8  illustrates  a  Tyrian 
shekel  or  tetradracmn  of  the  Hasmonsean  period. 
Obv.  Head  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules  (see  2 

i^),  laureate  (loolnng)  right. 
Bev.  TYPOY  lEPAI  KAI  aSyaOY.    Eagle,  left, 
on  rudder,  and  bearing  a  palm  branch  over  left 
shoulder.   la  the  fiel^  date  and  a  club  (symbel 
of  Tyre). 

§  6.  Bronze  coinage  of  the  Idumaan  dynatty. — 
In  the  year  B.c.  37,  with  the  help  of  the  Roman 
legions,  Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  '  by  birth  an 
Idumeean,  by  profession  a  Jew,  by  necessity  a 
Roman,  by  culture  and  choice  a  Greek,'  succeeded 
in  securing  the  throne  which  Rome  htid  promised 
him  a  few  years  before.  Nothing  could  better 
show  the  condition  of  vassalage  under  which  Herod 
held  his  kingdom  than  the  fact  that  for  all  bis 
enormous  w^th,  as  evidenced  not  only  by  his 
princely  gifts  to  foreign  cities  and  his  lavish  ex- 
penditure at  home,  but  by  the  great  sums  of  coined 
money  {ipyvplmi  trtr^/tov)  which  he  bequeathed  at 
bis  death  (Ant.  XVII.  viiL  1),  he  was  restricted  by 


the  suzerain  power  to  a  coinage  exclusively  ia 
bronze.    The  Hebrew  of  the  legends  is  now  dia- 
plaoed  by  Greek,  while,  in  addition  to  the  familiar 
Hasmoiueaa  typesof  the  anchor  and  the  cornucopia, 
we  have  such  new  types  as  the  tripod, — anothei 
favourite  Selencid  emblem, — the  helmet  the  Mace- 
donian shield,  the  pomegranate,  the  caducens,  ete. 
One  of  the  most  mteresting  of  Herod's  coins  ia 
that  represented  by  No.  0. 
Obv.  Metal  helmet  with  oheek  jdeoes ;  in  the 
field  above,  a  star;  on  either  side,  a  palm 
branch.    (Others  with  the  same  type  nam 
only  one  branch  to  left,  above). 
Bev.  BAZIAEflZ  HPOAOY.  Type:  a  tripod;  in 
the  field  to  left  ur  [=year  A*  and  to  right 
the  monogram  of  TP.    JE  6.    Wt.  c.  104  grs. 
The  coins  of  Archelaiu  are  identified  by  the  title 
iBripxnt  on  the  reverse,  a  title  borne  by  ArchelMB 
alone  of  all  the  Herodian  princes.   On  the  de- 
position of  Archelana,  Judgea  and  Samaria  were 
placed  directly  under  the  Roman  government  (we 
9  7  for  coins  of  the  Roman  procurators).  Hia 
brother,  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee  (Lk  3' ; 
cf.  Lk  23''),  founded  the  city  of  Tiberias  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  where  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  coina  were 
struck,  and  whose  name,  given  in  honour  of  hia 
patron,  Tiberina,  he  plaoM  on  the  reverae  (aee 
No.  10)— 

Obv.  HPQAOY  TETPAPXOY.    Palm  leaf  (or 
branch);  in  the  field  right  and  left,  L-Ar 
(year  33=A.D.  29-30). 
TIBE. 


Bev. 


PIAC 


within  a  wreath. 


In  an  article  devoted  rather  to  an  ezpositian  of 
the  principal  varieties  of  money  in  circulation 
among  the  Jews  than  to  a  catalogue  of  coins,  we 
must  be  excused  from  entering  into  an  examination 
of  the  coins  of  Philip  the  tietrarch  (Lk  3'),  and 
especially  of  the  long  and  complicatiBd  series  of 
Agrippa  II.,  the  last  of  the  Heroas.t  A  word  must 
sumce  even  for  those  struck  by  Agrippa  I.  during 
his  short  reign  (A.D.  41-44)  over  the  reunited 
territories  of  the  great  Herod.  According  to  de 
Saulcy  these  all  bear  the  same  date,  '  year  6,'  i.e. 
accoraing  to  the  Jewish  method  of  computation 
the  year  A.D.  41-42,  reckoning  from  the  first  year 
of  Caligula  A.D.  37.J  (See  No.  11.) 

JJevTBACIAEaC  AfPinA  (sic).  Type,  umbrella 
with  tasselled  fringe. 

Obv.  Three  ears  of  com  united  on  one  atalk ; 
to  right  and  left  LS  (year  6).  M  4.  Wta. 
38-47  gra. 

These  were  the  last  Jewish  coins  legitimately 
and  constitutionally  struck  in  Jerusalem.  In 
allusion  to  his  alliance  with  Claudius,  Agrippa 
struck  elsewhere  coins  with  the  interesting  legend 
BACIAEYC  MEfAC  AfPinnAC  ♦lAOKAICAP 
(friend  of  Ctesar,  of.  Jn  19").  On  the  death  of 
Agrippa,  Jndea  was  once  mora,  and  finally,  in- 
corporated with  the  Roman  empire. 

§  7.  Imperial  coinage  of  Borne,  indvding  coins  of 
the  Procurators,  and  of  the  autonomous  cities  of 
Palestine. — When  the  Romans  entered  upon  their 

*  The  symbol  L  to  denote  Int  (ye*r)  Is  Ont  found  In  the 
Ptolemaic  papyri.  The  mooonam  It  probably  the  initial  letters 
of  TP/xoAaut,  indioating  that  me  coin  it  of  the  value  of  three 
challcl,  the  cbalkus,  In  the  Greek  system,  beinj'  a  copper  coin, 
eifbt  of  which  were  equivalent  to  an  obol  (i  drachm).  For 
coinB  of  Aatiocbua  nr.  Epiphanea  with  eimilar  monoerama  of 
value,  and  for  details  as  to  the  weights  of  the  Seleuoid  bronaes 
generally,  see  Babelon,  RoU  de  Syne,  clxxxv  B. 

t '  Unter  alien  numiamatiscben  Kreuzen  sind  die  Jahresahlen 
auf  den  Hunzen  Agrippas  ii.  eins  der  peinlichsten.'  So  wrote 
Mommsen  in  1871  (Wiener  Num.  ZeUt.  iii.  451).  For  the  latest 
attempt  to  adjust  the  chronology  of  this  prince,  see  Oarl  Erbes 
*  Du  Todeslahr  Agrippa'a  ii.'  [year  of  death  fixed  at  86  Instead 
of  100  A.D.]  in  Z./.  vnu.  TheoL  89  (1S96),  pp.  416-486. 

t  See,  however,  for  the  ohronolc^  of  Agrippa  i.  and  for  the 
possibility  of  coins  of  seventh  to  ninth  yesn,  Unger:  *ra 
Josephus'  in  Sitzb.  d.  phau..phUolag.  Clout  d.  t.  b.  Akad.  d 
Wi4u.  zu  MUnehen,  1896,  894t. ;  of.  Belchatdt  ivwl  Maddea 
Coins,  in. 
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'  of  eonqneat  in  the  East,  they  found,  aa  the 
onirennl  nlver  nnit,  the  Attic  drachm,  now 
reduced  to  ahout  62  Krains.  The  corresponding 
Komaa  unit  was  the  denarius,  also  reduced  from 
tV  to  ^  of  the  Roman  pound,  i.e.  to  60  grains.  It 
followed  as  a  matter  of  oonrse  that  the  two  coins 
were  identified,  with  a  alight  advantage  in  favonr 
of  Uie  denarins.  HencMorward,  in  Greek  and 
Roman  writera,  'Attic  drachm'  *  and  'denarius' 
are  convertible  terms  (see  Hultsch,  Metrol.*2B0i.); 
a  tetradiachm  is  now,  in  ordinary  speech,  the 
equivalent  of  four,  an  Attic  talent  of  6000  denariL 
Since  Pompey's  conquest  of  Syria,  B.O.  66,  the 
denarius  had  ciienlatod  in  PalMtine  alongside  of 
the  tetradraohms  of  Antioch  and  Trre,  both 
tariffed  hy  Pompey  at  four  denarii  In  B.a  16 
Augustus  earned  through  his  thoroughgoing 
reform  of  the  currency,  retaining  the  gola  and 
silver  eoinaee  in  his  own  hands,  while  the  senate 
was  aooordM  the  exclusive  right  of  strUdng  copper 
coins,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  which  was  the 
letters  S.  C.  (aenatna  oonanlto)  on  the  reverse. 
The  principal  ooina  of  the  Augustan  currency 
were— in  gold,  the  emreut ;  in  silver,  the  denariut ; 
the  $eiUrtiut  (s4  asses  or  ^th  denarins)  and 
dupondiut  of  fine  brass  {oriehaleum) ;  finally,  the 
at  (t^th  denarius)  with  its  half  {semis)  and  quarter 
{quadrans),  all  in  copper.  All  government  pay- 
ments, such  as  taxes  and  tolls,  fines  imposed  Dv  a 
Roman  court,  and  the  like,  were  calculated  in  uiis 
currency  throughout  the  empire.  We  learn,  how- 
ever, from  the  Palmyra  tariff^  regulating  the 
amount  of  toll  or  custom  to  be  paid  on  various 
articles  of  merchandise,  that  whUe  the  amounts 
were  ecUeulated  according  to  the  denarius  and  as, 
payment  of  sums  under  a  denarius  was  accepted 
in  the  native  copper  currency  t  (see,  further,  §  8). 

In  A.D.  6  Archelans  was  deposed  by  Augustus, 
and  Judeea  became  a  Roman  province  under  an 
imperial  procurator,  with  headquarters  in  Csesarea. 
Neglecting  the  copper  coins  of  the  Herodian 
princes,  which  had  merely  a  local  circulation,  we 
may  group  the  principal  denominations  circulating 
in  Palestine  during  this  period  aa  follows : — 

A.  Imperial  aurei  and  denarii,  with  '  anperaorip- 

tion '  in  Latin. 

B.  Roman  provincial  silver  and  copper  from  the 

mint  of  Antioch,  to  which  were  added, 
after  A.D.  17,  the  Issues  of  the  mint  set  up 
at  Cieaarea  Cappadocis. 

C.  Silver  and  copper  from  the  mint  of  Tyre. 

D.  Copper  ooina  m>m  the  procnrator'a  mint  mt 


A.  The  aureus  and,  in  partionlar,  the  denarius 
were  the  standard  coins  of  the  empire,  circulating 
everywhere.  As  first  fixed  by  Jiuius  Cesar,  the 
aureus  t  weighed  128 '3  grs.  (Vrth  of  libra  or  pound) 
of  pure  gold.  This  represents,  at  the  mint  price  of 
gold,  a  sterling  value  of  £1,  Os.  6d.  In  Augustus' 
uiter  years,  however,  and  under  his  successors  to 
the  time  of  Nero,  the  ettiaotive  weight  of  the  coins 
never  exceeds  A-  pound  or  120*8  grs.  (see  Hultsch, 
Metrol.*  309  ff. ),  equal  to  1 98.  6d.§  Under  Nero  the 
weight  fell  to  116  grs.  (ISs.  8d.).  The  pieces  of 
gold  swallowed  by  the  wretched  fugitives  from 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  great  siege  were 
aurei,  the  supply  of  which  was  so  great  after  the 
capture  of  the  city  that — ^if  we  can  believe  Josephus 

*  In  Joaephui  lf»xJ^  'Arrmi  or  'ArKi  la  eveiywhere  the 
denariiu. 

t  For  thla  important  innriptlon  in  Omsk  and  Arsnudc,  di*- 
OOTered  in  1881,  we  An  Vogu6,  Jour,  Atiat.  1883;  Schroeder, 
SiUb.  d.  Btri.  Akad.  ISM,  417-4Sa  ;  and  e«p.  Dessitu  in  Bermet, 
xix.  486-633  for  Greeli  text,  and  Beclrandort  in  ZDMQ  42,  1888, 
870  ff.,  tor  the  Anunaic  text. 

t  Sea.  mnnmtu,  tlie  xfurwt  {rrmrif]  ot  Oraeic  writera,  in- 
ehiding  Joeepho* ;  in  the  Mialua  3,7;       (—denarim  aurma), 

I  Tlie  mean  o(  tiMW  two  valnea  la  a  loverelgn,  at  wliioli  the 
aaniis  may  be  reckoned  tor  the  flnt  halt  of  the  lit  cent.  A.D. 


{BJ  V.  xiii.  4) — the  value  fell  from  twenty-five 
denarii,  the  legal  tarifi',  to  twelve.  The  denariu 
{Srj'ipioi',  originally  the  equivalent  in  silver  of  ten 
copper  asses, — hence  its  name)  from  Augustus  to 
Nero  wei^heid  ^  libra  or  60  grs.,  and  was  now= 
4  sestertii  or  16  asses.  By  Nero  it  was  reduced  to 
A  or  62  grs.,  atill  retaining,  however,  its  l^al 
value  of  ^  of  the  aureus.  The  many  conflictmg 
estimates  of  the  value  of  the  denarius  (the  penny 
of  onr  EV)  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  works  of 
repute,  render  it  imperative  to  diacnsa  this  subject 
more  fully.  King  James's  translators  give  the 
value  thus :  '  The  Roman  penny  is  the  eighth  part 
of  an  ounce  [which  it  was  not  till  after  A.D.  601 
which,  after  five  shillings  the  ounce,  is  aevenpenoe 
halfpenny'  (Mt  IS""^-)-  This  method  has  two 
grave  defects :  (1 )  it  attempts  to  value  the  denarins 
in  terms  of  •  oonatantly  fluctuating  quantity,  the 
price  of  ailver ;  and  (2)  even  at  the  market  price 
of  ailver  at  any  given  date,  by  this  method  we 
ahould  only  have  the  price  01  the  denarius  aa 
bullion,  not  aa  a  coin  wiui  a  fixed  legal  eurrency. 
In  order  to  express  the  value  of  the  denarius  in 
terms  of  our  English  standard  (gold),  we  must 
start  from  its  value  relative  to  its  own  gold  unit, 
viz.  as  lyth  of  the  aureus.  The  denarius  accordingly 
varied  m  value  with  the  anrena  from  9'83d.  10 
9'37d.,  of  which  OM.  may  be  taken  as  a  sufficiently 
accurate  mean  value  for  ordinary  calculations.* 

B.  Throughout  the  western  half  of  the  Roman 
empire  the  denarius  waa  the  only  legal  silver 
coin.  In  the  East,  however,  the  srstem  based  on 
the  Greek  drachm  was  continued,  the  coins  on 
this  standard,  chiefly  tetradraohms  and  drachms, 
being  issued  for  Syria  and  part  of  Asia  Minor 
from  the  two  imperial  mints  of  Antioch  and 
Cseaarea  of  Cappadocia.  Prom  the  former  mint  i 
were  sent  forth  tetradrachms  with  Greek  l^nds, 
which,  though  actually  weighing  220-230  grs., 
were  tarified  oy  the  imperial  government  at  only 
three  denarii  (see  Moramsen,  Bom.  Miituwesen, 
37  f.,  716  f.  I  Hultsch,  Metrol.*  695).  Antioch, 
moreover,  shared  with  Rome  the  honour  of  having 
a  mint  for  the  issue  of  senatorial  copper  distin- 
guished by  their  Latin  legends,  and,  in  particular, 
by  the  letters  S.  C,  within  a  wreath,  on  the 
obverse.  The  two  denominations  issued,  which 
also  had  legal  currency  throughout  the  Syro- 
Cappadocian  monetary  province,^  are  generally 
identified  with  the  sestertius  and  the  as  (Mommsen, 
op.  eit.  718 ;  Madden,  Coins,  301  f.).  The  coins  of 
C«esarea§  (from  A.D.  17)  are  principally  drachms 
and  didrachms  on  the  Phoenician  standard.  Vast 
numbers  of  the  former  must  have  circulated  in 
Palestine  in  the  2nd  cent,  (see  below,  §  10),  but 
they  can  scarcely  have  reached  that  country  in  any 
number  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  (see  drachm,  next  §). 

C.  The  great  mint  of  Tyre  continued  to  issue 
silver  and  bronze,  the  former  mainly  tetradraohms,!! 
without  interruption  down  to  the  eve  of  Nero's 
innovations,  on  the  old  Phoenician  standard  (220- 
221  grs.).  In  Josephus'  day  the  Tyrian  tetradrachm 
was,  at  least  in  popular  usage,  accepted  as  equiva- 
lent to  four  denani  {rod  Ivplou  roiiiaiiarot  t  Haaapat 
'Arrwdi  tirartu,  BJ  ii.  21.  2,  N.  692).  It  is  the 
atater  of  the  NT  (see  next  §). 

D.  The  procurators  who  governed  the  province 

*  After  Nero  It  would  not  exceed  Sd. 

t  For  the  ooina  of  Antioch  in  detail  eee  Warwick  Wroth'i 
[Brit.  Uua.)  Catalogw  <if  tM  Or.  Coins  o/Galalia,  Cappadaeia, 
and  Sgria,  1899,  pp.  Irili  and  1S8-232. 

t  On  the  other  hand,  the  municipal  coins  of  Antioch  had  only 
lonl  currency,  and  do  not  concern  us  here. 

I  For  coins  in  detail  see  Wroth,  op.  dt.  pp.  xxxvl  f.  and  46-9S. 
For  soma  interesting  eonstitutional  ouestions  raised  by  the 
money  of  Antioch  and  Oasama,  see  Pick,  Zeit./.  Xumitm.  xiv. 
1887,  p.  294  ff. 

I  For  specimens  of  those  struck  B.a  1S-1.I>.  87,  and  therefora 
In  use  among  the  Jews  till  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem,  see 
Babelon,  Lts  Penes  AeMminidee,  No.  2093  S. 
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of  Jnil^  from  A.D.  6  to  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
rebellion  of  A.D.  66,  of  whom  Pontius  Pilate,  Felix, 
i^estus,  and  Gessius  Florus  an  the  best  known, 
issued  copper  coins  in  the  emperor's  name,*  prob- 
ably at  Cgesarea.  These  are  of  small  module,  and 
apparently  all  of  one  denomination  (the  qoad- 
rans(T)).  Under  Augustus  they  are  dated  according 
to  the  era  of  Actium,  B.C.  31,t  but  under  Tiberius 
by  the  years  of  his  reign.  Though  Roman  coins, 
they  avoid  all  representation  of  living  creatures, 
in  deference  to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Jews. 
The  legend  of  the  obv.  generally  runs,  KAICAPOC 
or  TIB.  KAICAP.;  or  in  full,  TIBEPIOY  KAICAPOC, 
as  on  the  coins  of  Pilate.   Thus  illustr.  No.  12 — 

Obv.  TIBEPIOY  KAICAPOC  LIS  (year  le^'A.D. 
29-30).   Type,  a  simpidum. 

Rev.  lOYAIA  KAICAPOC.  Three  ears  of  com 
hound  together.  M  3.  The  date  shows  that 
this  coin  was  struck  by  Pontius  Pilate. 

In  order  to  complete  this  sketoh  of  coins  cir- 
culating in  Palestine  in  the  first  century  of  our 
era,  a  single  reference  must  be  made  to  the  money 
of  the  numerous  cities  (e.^.  Samaria-Sebasto  and 
the  cities  of  the  Decapolis)  to  which  Rome  had 
granted  the  right  to  strike  'autonomous'  bronze 
coins.  "The  circulation  of  these,  it  is  true,  was 
local  and  restricted,  yet  they  are  full  of  interest 
to  the  historical  student,^  who  is  referred  to  the 
classical  treatise  of  M.  de  Sanloy,  La  Nvmii- 
matique  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  1874. 

§  8.  Money  qf  the  New  Tettament. — Under  this 
head  it  is  proposed  to  bring  together  the  references 
to  money  and  coins  in  the  NT,  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  all  unnecessary  repetition.  In  the  NT, 
as  in  the  OT,  '  money '  is  still  par  excellence  silver 
money  {tfyvprn,  dpyi/Hor),  altho^h  all  three  metals 
are  in  oircnlation  (cf.  Mt  10*  jaMrif — ipyvpor — 

^oXjciv).  Large  sums  are  expressed  in  minas  (^va, 
L.V  ponnd)  and  talents  (niXayrov).  The  latter  is 
no  longer  a  weight  of  silver,  but  the  Roman-Attic 
talent,  which  comprised  6000  denarii  or  drachms 
(Hnltsch,  Metrol.*  252,  and  Index  < Talent').  It 
was  thus  equal  to  240  aurei,  or  £240  (see  previous  §). 
The  mlna  (Lk  19"-**)  is  Ute  sixtieth  part  of  the 
talent,  100  denarii,  or  £4.  Of  specific  coins,  the 
Moreng  is  only  indirectly  referred  to  in  the  passage 
above  referred  to :  '  provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver, 
nor  brass  in  your  purses'  (Mt  10*).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  denarius  (Stfrdptoy,  EV  penny)  is  men- 
tioned sixteen  times  in  all  in  the  NT,  and  con- 
stantly as  the  dinar  (i)i)  in  the  Mishna.  Its  value 
in  our  Lord's  time  may  with  sufficient  aoooracy  be 
set  down  as  9id.,  as  was  shown  in  the  previous  sec- 
tion. §  Our  Revisers  unfortunately  mive  still  ad- 
hered to  tiie  ridiculous  rendering  'penny'  instead 
of  admitting  the  more  aoeorato  'shilling,'  as 
poposed  by  the  American  tranalators,  and  retain- 
uig  'penny'  for  the  asjl  and  'farthing'  for  the 
quadrans  (see  below).  The  Roman  taxes  were 
reckoned  and  paid  in  denarii  (cf.  ri  ubiucrita  roO 
icfyiatv,  Mt  22") ;  the  '  image  and  superscription ' 
(Lk  ^)")  of  a  contomporarr  denariua  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius  is  given  in  our  plato,  No.  13. 
Ohv.  TI.  CiESAR  DIVI  AVG.  F[Uin8]  AVGVS- 

TVS.   Head  of  Tiberius,  right,  lanreated. 
Eev.  PONTIF.   MAXIM.     Livia  seated  r., 

holding  sceptre  and  flower. 
*  Ttt  emperor't  peculiar  relation  to  the  proonratorlal  pro- 
Tinoet  ezplaliM  why  thi*  ooina^e  waa  not  iBSued  in  the  name  of 
the  eenate  in  aoooidanoe  with  the  •crreemest  of  B.a.  16.  See, 

further,  Wok,  locdt.  „  

t  See  tor  thU  quection  Pick.  Lc  p.  807f. ;  ScbSrer,  HJP  n. 
IL  80.  and  of.  Madden's  tables. 

fnila  Is  wdl  shown  by  the  um  made  of  theee  ooins  by 
Schfirer  in  his  great  work.  See  BJP  Index  under  ■  Ooina.' 

t  The  raal  teat,  however,  of  the  value  of  this  or  of  any  other 
ooin  la  its  pnicliuing  poww,  for  which  see  the  appendix  to  thia 
article. 

I  'liet, krrtfii  (MtlO"*,  Lk  18«)  be  translated  "penny,"  and 
tvifit'  •'shilling/'  except  In  Mt22i«,  Mk  12",  Lk  20M,  where 
tile  name  of  the  ooin  should  be  given.* 


The  Greek  drachm  (d/nxM^  >  in  later  Hebrew  m 
c<2c,  also  iim,  by  which  Onkelos  renders  correctly  the 
queirter  of  the  shekel,  1  S  9")  is  onlv  once  mentioned 
by  name  (Lk  15*  '  ton  pieces  of  silver').  Its  value 
at  this  time  was  neither  7id.  as  AVm,  nor  8d.  as 
RVm,  but  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  denarius  in 
ordinary  transactions.  In  government  payments, 
however,  as  we  saw  above,  it  was  tanii'ed  at  i 
of  the  denarius.  The  60,000  'pieces  of  silver 
(ipr/vplou,  Ac  19")  at  which  the  magical  books  were 
valued,  are  also  to  be  understood  as  denarius- 
drachms,*  the  universal  unit  of  calculation.  In 
a  previous  section  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
SlSpax/"»',  or  double-drachm,  was  the  Gr.  equiva- 
lent of  the  half-shekel,  the  whole  shekel  bemg  a 
tetradrachm  of  Tyrian  currency.  The  didrachm 
was  very  rarely  coined  at  this  time,  and  indeed 
was  at  all  times  much  rarer  than  the  tetradrachm. 
Hence  it  must  have  been  very  common,  if  not  the 
usual  custom,  for  two  persons  to  unite  in  paying 
•the  tribute  money'  (t4  SlSpa-jata,  Mt  17")— -the 
annual  contribution  of  every  male  adult  Jew  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  temple  services — by  means 
of  a  Tyrian  or  other  tetradrachm  on  the  Phoenician 
stendajrd.  This  last  ia  the  stater  {araHip,  Mt  17", 
AV  piece  of  money,  RV  diekelt)  found  in  the 
fish's  mouth,  which  Peter  was  instructed  to  pav 
as  '  tribute  money '  for  the  Master  and  himself. 
The  contributions  of  Jews  in  foreign  lands  were 
collected  and  changed  into  gold  pieces  (o'^b'^ 
darkAntm,  Shelfolim  iL  1,  which  are  not  darics 
but  aurei ;  cf.  Bab.  bath.  x.  2)  for  convenience  of 
transport  (see,  further,  Jos.  Ant.  xvni.  ix.  1,  N. 
312,  where  t6  StSpaxjux"  is  used  precisely  as  by 
St.  Matthew  for  '  half -shekel ').  After  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  the  half-shekel,  otherwise 
two  drachms  or  denarii  {Sio  SpaxMh  Jos.  BJ  tii. 
vi.  6),  was  appropriated  by  the  Roman  authorities 


are  in  all  the  circumstances  more  likely  to  have 
been  thirty  Phoenician  totradraohms — hence=120 
denarii  (£4, 18e. ) — from  the  temple  treasury  (cf .  Zee 
II"  in  LXX),  than  thirty  denarius-drachms. 

We  come  now  to  the  copper  coins  of  the 
NT,  and  find  mention  of  three  different  de- 
nomiimtiona.  (1)  The  lowest  of  these  is  the 
lepton  (Xnrrir,  Mk  12"  =  Lk  21>  the  widow's 
'mit«';  Lk  12*  'thou  shalt  not  depart  [out  of 
prison]  till  thou  hast  paid  the  very  last  "mite  " '  M 
taxaro*  XrrT4»=Mt  6**  riv  l<rxpiToii  KoipdiTiir,  '  the 
uttermost '  farthing ']).  The  coin  mentioned  in 
these  three  passages  can  only  be  the  pSr&fah 
(nfra),  so  often  spoken  of  in  the  Mishna  as  pro- 
Terbiaily  the  smallest  Jewish  coin  (so  Lk  12"). 
In  at  least  two  places  (^iddtuh.  L  1,  Ediyy.  iv.  "7) 
it  is  expressly  declared  to  have  been  tarinedas  |th 
of  the  Italian  or  Roman  as  ('p^bk  hoh  iu&r  (or  aff&r) 
i(alii),  in  other  words  the  half  of  the  Roman 
quadrans.  This  agrees  precisely  with  the  much 
discussed  note  —  whether  original  or  marginal  — 
in  Mk  12**  Xrard  Sio  t  iarur  KoSpdmit,  '  two  lepta, 
which  makes  a  quadrans,'  aa  it  acooras  with  '  the 
unanimous  tradition  of  the  Hellenistic  metrolo- 
gists'  (Hultsch,  Metrol.*  605,  n.  6).  It  must  be 
sought  for  among  the  minute  bronzes  of  the  Has- 
montean  and  Herodian  princes,  some  of  which  do 
not  weigh  more  than  15  to  20  grains.  Since  it  is 
ith  of  the  as,  or  r^th  part  oi  the  denarius,  its 
legal  viilue  was  about  ird  of  an  English  farthing. 
The  two  remaining  bronzes  may  best  be  examined 
together ;  they  are  (2)  the  kodpantes  (KoSpdrnit, 
Mt  5»,  Mk  12"  already  cited),  and  (3)  the 

*  Thia  use  of  ipyvfli  i»  often  met  vrith  in  Jcsephus. 

t  The  OT  word  was  in  later  Hebrew  displaced  by  S^y 
fOd,  stater  or  tetm^raxdun,  which  in  the  Mishna  contains  foui 
D'111  zOztm,  or  drachma. 
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■uarlon  (d^o-dMof,  Mt  lO*  '  are  not  two  spairowa 
■old  for  a  f artmng  T '  *  Lk  12"  are  not  fire  spairowa 
sold  for  two  farthings  ! '  Cf .  Vuig.  nonne  qoinque 
passeres  Teneunt  <&>ondioJ).  Tne  kodrantes  is 
undoubtedly  the  Koman  quadraas  (the  fourth 
part  of  the  as,  value  about  |  farthing) — from 
which,  of  course,  the  name  is  derived — since  in 
the  one  passive  (Mk  12**)  the  note  is  dearly 
intended  for  Roman  readers,  and  in  the  other 
(Mt  5*)  the  popular  perutah-lepton  of  Lk  12"  is 
replaced  by  St.  Matthew,  familiar  as  a  tax-gatherer 
with  the  Roman  system  of  accounting,  bythe 
lowest  denomination  in  the  Roman  scale.  With 
regard  to  the  assarion  (from  the  Latin  aatarium, 
a  by-form  of  at)  we  are  on  leas  firm  ground,  for, 
in  the  existing  uncertainty  as  to  how  the  copper 
of  the  Hellenistic  system  was  adjusted  to  that  of 
the  Roman  system,  we  must  not  hastily  identify 
the  Hellenistic  assarion  with  the  Roman  as.  The 
former  passed  into  the  oontemporaiy  Hebrew  as 
the  iffor  (-9K,  see  Mishna,  pa$rm ;  ef.  moM  of  the 
Palinvra  tariff,  and  the  offdrA  of  the  Peshitta 
and  Palestinian  Syriao,  Lk  12*),  and  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Mishna  repcuntedly  refer  to  the  dinar  or 
ztz  (the  denarins-draohm)  as  containing  6  maoth 
(ifim  obols),  and  24  iuartm,  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  2nd  cent,  at  least  the  issar- 
aaaarion  was  a  different  coin  from  the  as.  We 
venture  to  think  that  the  key  to  the  difficulty  is 
to  be  found  in  the  distinction  between  the 
'  current '  and  '  tariff'  value  of  a  coin,  to  adopt 
expressions  employed  in  the  East  at  the  present 
day.  In  ordinary  transactions  the  drachm  and  the 
denarius  were  e^ual  in  value,  the  former  contain- 
ing 0  obola,  24  dichaUd  or  48  chalki,  and  the  latter 
8  dupondii,  16  asset  or  64  quadrantes.  Since  24 
issanm-assaria  also  went  to  the  denarius-drachm, 
we  must  infer  that  the  Groco  •  Roman  name 
assarion  vxu  popularly  applied  to  tht  old  di- 
thalkus.  But  all  government  dues  and  ofGcial 
payments  were  ealcmated  on  the  Roman  denarios- 
aa  system  (see  the  rescript  of  Germanicus  Caesar, 
A.D.  17-19,  quoted  in  the  Palmyra  tariff  Set  wpit 
ivfdpur  iraUucArl— elsewhere  tit  Sriripiow — t4  riXn 
Kaytitirtat,  CoL  IV»  41  ff^),  with  the  proviso  added 
that  small  dues  amounting  to  less  than  a  denarius 
(ri  Si  irrit  Sipiaplov  WXot)  might  be  defrayed  in  the 
native  oopporf  {wpit  Kif>iia=\fra  ;  cf.  same  word  in 
Peshitta  Jn  S>*).  Now  the  Romans,  it  will  be 
remembered,  tariffed  the  tetradrachm  at  3  denarii 
({,«.  1  drachm  31  {  denarius) ;  accordingly  a  tax  of 
the  latter  amount,  ^  denarius,  might  be  paid  either 
in  Roman  copper,  u  available,  «.«.  by  6  dupondii 
or  12  asses,  or  48  quadrantes,  or  in  native  copper 
on  the  drachm-system,  in  this  case  by  6  otiols 
(a  drachm),  or  12  tetrachalki  (half-obols),  or  48 
chalki.  By  government  tariJET,  therefore,  the 
duponditu  veai  made  equal  to  the  obol,  m«  a» 
to  the  tetrachalkui,  and  the  qwtdm^  to  the 
ehalkui.  These  equations  are  coniinned  (a)  by 
the  ancient  gloss :  ipoKIn  hoc  duopundium  (Corp. 
Gloet.  iL  378,  cited  by  Kubitschek,  art.  'kaaipior  in 
Pauly-Wissowa,  Recuencyl.  vol.  ii.) ;  and  (b)  by  the 
Peshitta  rendering  of  Kotpdmit,  viz.  thamdnd, 
which  is  the  Talmndic  jvf  shamin,  ^iddush. 
12c,  t  the  eighth  part  (of  the  obol),  in  other 
words  the  chalku8.§  vVe  assume,  then,  that  just 
as  in  Alexandria  at  the  present  day  we  have  the 
'piastre  tariff'  and  the  'piastre  current,'  the 
former  equal  to  two  of  the  latter ;  so  \a  NT  times 

Sw  abon  tm  fanproTad  nodarlnc  ol  tiM  tiwirinM  B*- 


t  For  ttd*  wa  Xttmue*  papw  dted  titan  (flwui,  n.  p. 
no) ;  oL  ZDMO  ««,  p.  4U. 

tWhmtttosddita:  •twopsrttabs  iii(k*»ditaidn,'sao(lMr 
osnannttiaaof  MklM, 

I  This  tdntWotloo  ol  Hw  qoadmni  wMi  ths  didkas  hM 
■Imd^bMB  siwpaMaD  otiMr  troonds  ^  Ibddea.  (Mm. 


there  was  the  current  issar-assarion,  which  was 
the  dichalkus,  and  the  tariff  or  Roman  as — dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  as  the  tffor  i(gZlfi  of 
the  Mishna  and  the  Palmyra  tariff;  cf.  AS{<ripui») 
IT(dXucor)  on  coins  of  Crete  of  the  1st  oent.  (Svoronos, 
Num.  de  la  Crite  anctenne), — ^which  was  double  the 
value  of  the  former.  The  quadrans,  finally,  was 
always  a  tariff  coin,  represented  by  the  imperial 
coins  of  the  procurators  (40-45  grs.),  but  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  its  tariff  equivalent,  the 
Greek  chalkus  (Heb.  thdmin).* 

C.  Thx  Coins  of  thb  Rxtoltb. 

1 9.  CMn$  of  the  Firtt  Revolt  (A-D.  66-70).— In 
the  year  A.D.  66  began  the  struggle  against  the 
might  of  imperial  Rome,  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  both  temple  and  oi^,  August  A.D.  70. 
To  these  five  years  (spring  66-67  to  autumn  70-71) 
of  the  so-oalled  '  first  revolt '  must  be  ascribed  the 
first  issue  of  mlver  money  from  a  Jewish  mint. 
These  are  the  fomous  shekels  and  half-shekels  of 
which  we  now  give  the  illustration  (Nos.  14,  IS  of 
plate)  and  description. 
Obv.  Sirir<!?pv[«A^^FMrd3,  the  shekel  of  Israeli 
in  old-Heb.  characters.    Type:  a  jewellea 
chalice  with  knop  on  stem  ;  aiwve  the  cup  nv 
[contraction  for  n  mr  year  five};  border  of  dots. 
Bev.  ntmpn  n^hmv  [YirHshOldyvm  ha-^tddthah, 
Jerusalem  the  holv]  in  same  characters,  l^ppe : 
a  flowering  lily ;  Dorder  of  dots. 
Obv.  ^prn  'xn  [Mtti  hMhikel,  the  half-shekel]  in 
old-Heb.  characters.    Type:  a  broad-lipped 
chalice  with  knop  on  stem,  on  either  side  a 
pellet  (of  incense  T) ;  above  the  cup  K[=:  year  1]; 
twrder  of  dots. 
B»v.  tunp  dWit  [YMUMUia  fflddthah].  T^ype 

and  border  as  in  shekel. 
_  The  shekels  and  half -shekels  of  the  first  year  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  following  years  (1) 
by  the  chalice  liaving  a  broad  projecting  up  instead 
of  a  jewelled  rim ;  (2)  by  the  letter  K  alone,  without 
V ;  and  (3)  by  the  tcriptio  dtfectiva  of  the  reverse 
legend,  the  adjective  Hioly,'  further,  being  without 
the  article.  No  Jewish  coins  have  given  rise  to  so 
much  discussion,  or  have  been  assigned  to  so  many 
differentperiods  of  Jewish  history  as  the8e.t  The 
time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  the  principate  of  Simon  Maccabceos 
have  all  been  proposed,  the  last  in  particular,  by 
almost  all  recent  writers  on  Jewish  history  and 
arohseology.  The  main  grounds  on  which  this 
date  must  be  pronounced  untenable  have  been 
given  in  a  former  section  (§  5).  The  explicit 
testimony  of  the  coins  themselves,  with  the  uniform 
legend  '  Jerusalem  the  holy,'  proves,  according  to 
a  well-known  numismatic  canon,  that  the  authority 
under  whose  auspices  Uie  coins  were  struck  was 
tliat  of  an  independent  and  autonomous  dty. 
Now  Jerusalem  enjoyed  the  requisite  independence 
only  on  two  occasions,^  and  on  both  the  independ- 
ence was  not  constitutional  but  usurped.  These 
two  occasions  coincide  with  the  first  and  second 
revolts.  The  latter  is  out  of  the  question,  since 
the  coins  of  that  period  are  now  Imown  in  great 
detail  (see  next  §).   There  remains  only  the  period 

*ThIi  •zpbins  bow  th«  quadrao*  does  not  appear  in  a 
Hebtaised  (oim  In  tbe  liHehna,  like  the  as  and  the  dupondlua 
(A^f^BX  wfaldh  the  Vulgate  biaerto  in  Lk  Tbe  coin*  o( 
Herod  with  a  Z  (raXMw)  on  the  obretse  withhi  a  drele 
(Madden,  p.  Ul\  whiob  weigh  4S-48  gn.,  an  alao  probably 
quadnatee  nhalW,  For  the  Ofoulation  of  the  qnadiani  in  the 
Eaat,  lae  the  Blaaa-Bamiajr  oontrorenr  orer  Mk  UM  in  the 
Biep.  Ttmtt,  x.  (ISBS-W)  panlm. 

f  Besides  tbe  diaouaaiona  in  the  nandamatlo  works  mentioned 
lo  tbe  blMlogtapbr  to  tfala  article,  aee  SohSrer,  BJP  l  il.  379S. 


aiui.  d.  phuot^Uolcg.  CbWM  A.  Atad.  tu  Mtnahen,  1897, 
p.  IMff.),  is  baaed  on  too  nuBj  hasanloas  oombinatMas  to 
oar  oonlldanea. 
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of  the  fint  rerolt,  A.D.  66-70.*  We  maintain, 
therefore, — and  in  this  contention  we  claim  the 
support  of  a  nowing  bodj  of  expert  opinion  (Im- 
hoof-Blomer,  Babelon,  Remaoh,  and  oUiers), — ^tbat 
the  coins  in  question  were  stonck  by  the  same 
executive  authority  (ri  icotviF  riSr  'UpartiKvfuTdr, 
Jos.  Life,  passim)  as  was  responsible  for  the  defence 
of  the  oitT  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  wax. 
This  attribution  is  confirmed  by  the  comparative 
frequency  of  coins  of  the  first  uiree  years,  by  the 
lanty  of  coins  of  the  fourth  year,  and  by  their 
almost  complete  absence  in  the  fifth  year  (April 
to  August  A.D.  70),  all  corresponding  in  the  most 
complete  manner  with  the  success  and  gradual 
collapse  of  the  Jewish  power  in  the  course  of  the 
revolt.  Further,  the  fabric  and  module  of  these 
shekels  present  a  remarkable  similarity  to  those 
of  the  teiandrachms  of  Nero  and  Vespasian,  issued 
about  the  same  time  from  the  mint  of  Antioch.t 
It  is  posdUe,  aa  Reinach  snggeBts,  that  the  im- 
mediate purpose  of  the  new  coinage  was  to  supply, 
for  the  first  tune  in  Jewish  history,  native  '  shekels 
of  the  sanctuary '  for  the  various  religions  duee.^ 

The  question  of  the  copper  coinage  of  the  two 
revolts  IS  too  intricate  a  subject  for  detailed  dis- 
enssion  here  (see  Schiirer,  SJP  L  ii.  383  ff.  for  the 
conflicting  views  of  numismatists).  Only  two  sets 
of  bronze  coins  can  now,  in  all  probability,  be 
assigned  to  the  same  period  as  the  silver  shekels. 
These  are  (1)  a  set  of  small  coins  distinguished  by 
the  legend  mm  (herdth  Ziyydn,  emancipation  of 
Zion)  round  a  vine  leaf,  and  on  the  obverse,  in  old- 
Hebrew  characters,  'year  two'  and  'year  three' 
(iUuatr.  Madden,  p.  206).  (2)  A  series  of  copper 
coins  of  three  denominations,  of  which  the  ois- 
tinguishing  mark  is  the  legend  p*ii  rhttih  (lig'uUath 
^iyyin,  the  redemption  of  Zion)  on  the  reverse ; 
the  obverses  have  the  following  -.(a)  vox  ya-w  mv  (year 
f our— »  half),  (6)  ynn  vrm  rue  (year  four— a  quarter), 
and  (e)  va-w  nv  (year  four)  alone.  The  principal 
types  (see  Madden,  p.  71  ff.)  are  the  IMab  (3^<V,  a 
sort  of  bouquet  composed  of  twigsof  the  mvrtle  and 
wiUow  with  a j>alm  leaf ;  see  Lv  ^*)  and  'ethrog 
a  citron),  which  were  carried  in  either  hand  at  the 
feast  of  Booths.  The  obverse  of  the  third  group  (e), 
however,  is  the  chalice,  which  serves  to  connect  the 
whole  series  with  the  shekels  of  the  first  revolt.  The 
coins  just  described  are  generally  known  as  '  the 
copper  shekds  of  the  Tear  fonr,'  it  being  assumed 
that  thev  represent  i,  |,  and  I  shekels  respectively. 
If  this  De  so— the  view  is  by  no  means  beyond 
qnestion — these  coins  will  be  specimens  of  'siege 
money,'  tokens  issued  by  the  authorities  to  be  re- 
deemed 1^  silver  money  after  the  victory— which 
never  came. 

Perhaps  no  coins  of  antiquity  have  been  more 
frequently  reproduced  in  illustrations  than  the 
numerous  coins  struck  by  Vespasian,  "Titus, 
Domitiaa,  and  the  Roman  senate  to  commemorate 
the  subjugation  of  Jndiea  (see  Madden,  pp.  207-229 ; 
de  SauJcy,  Numism.  d«  la  Terre  Sainte,  p.  79 ff.; 
Pick,  Zat.f.  Numism.  xiv.  1887,  328 ff.).  One  of 
these,  an  aureus  of  Titus,  is  shown  in  No.  16. 
Obv.  T.  CAES.  IMP,  VESP.  PON.  TR.  POT. 

Head  of  Titus,  right,  laureated. 
Bev.  No  legend  (other  coins  have  JUDAEA 
CAPTA  and  the  like).  Pahn  tree ;  to  left : 
'Titus,  with  left  foot  on  helmet,  holding  spear 
in  right  hand,  with  left  resting  on  para- 
wninm  ;§  to  right :  JndM  as  a  Jewess  seated 
on  the  ground. 

•lUs  dsto  WM  flnt  sdvoostid  to  Bwald  in  tb*  OMtnotr 

jraoMoMm,  18S&. 

t  OL  oar  UliutimUoiu  with  pIsUi  zxL  and  zzU.  of  Wroth, 
OfMt  OomM^Oalatia,  eto. 

]  For  wdchtiol  extant  dwkeli  Slid  haU<«lickal%wa  Madden, 
(Mm,  n.  288  «.  S. 

lAdMctiwordsttMbidtokbeltronndtlMwalit;  MBkh, 
DM.  V.'«M(.a«. 


i  10.  Coins  of  the  Second  Bevolt,  A.D.  1S2-136.— 
The  history  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Judsea 
during  the  sixty  years  that  followed  the  deetruo- 
tion  CH  their  temple  is  very  imperfectly  known ;  in 
[Mrticular,  the  antecedents  of  the  shortlived  but 
sanguinary  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  the  16th 
year  of  Hadrian's  prlncipate.*  The  conflicting 
and  fragmentary  evidence  seems  to  warrant  either 
of  two  alternatives.  Either  the  Jews  were 
goaded  to  revolt  by  coercive  measures  on  Hadrian's 
part,  and  by  the  founding  of  JElia  Capitolina 
with  its  heathen  temple,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  Jerusalem  A.D.  130  ;t  or  on  a  former  visit 
in  A.D.  117  (see  for  this  DUrr,  op.  cit.  p.  63,  follow- 
ing Epiphanius)  the  Jews  had  received  permission 
to  rebuild  the  temple,  and  were  now  melted  to 
revolt  by  Bar  C!och1»,  whose  Messianic  claims  had 
been  approved  by  R.  Aklba,  the  most  respected 
religious  leader  of  the  time.  The  foundmg  of 
iElia  Capitolina  would  thus  fall  naturally  after 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt.  The  numismatic 
evidence  seems  rather  favourable  to  the  second 
alternative. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  silver  coins  of 
the '  second  revolt '  is  the  fact  that  they  are  all,  prob- 
ably without  a  single  exception,  imperial  denarii, 
drachms,  and  tetradrachms  from  the  mints  of 
Rome,  Ceesarea,  and  Antioch  respectively,  which 
have  been  re-struck  with  Jewish  types  and  legends. 
On  most  of  them  some  trace,  more  or  less,  of  the 
original  legend,  and  even  in  some  cases  of  the  head 
of  the  emperor — from  Galba  to  Hadrian  inclusive 
— has  survived.  Where  such  is  not  the  case,  we 
may  assign  as  the  cause  the  success  of  the  process 
of  re-striking  rather  than  the  use  of  native  flans. 
Onr  knowledge  of  these  coins  has  recently  been 
enlarged  by  a  valuable  find  a  few  miles  from 
Hebron,  which  has  enabled  a  German  numismatist 
to  undertake  an  exhaustive  study  of  all  the  known 
specimens  (see  L.  Hamburger,  'Die  SilbermUnz- 
prftgungen  wUhrend  des  letzten  Anfstandes  dei 
Israeliten  gegen  Rom '  in  Von  Ballet's  Zeitich.fur 
NumismatSc,  xviiL  (1892)  pp.  240-347). 

The  activity  of  the  Jewish  moneyers  during  the 
short  period  of  the  revolt  is  very  remarkable, 
since,  according  to  Hamburger's  oata,  no  fewer 
tlum  twenty-four  different  classes  of  rilver  coins 
have  to  be  registered  {op.  cit.  p.  246).  From  these 
we  learn  that  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  the 
secular  chief,  '  Simeon,  Nasi  (or  Prince)  of  Israel,' 
and  the  religious  head  of  the  nation,  '  Eleazar  the 
(high)  priest.'  The  latter  has  been  variously 
identified  as  Eleazar  of  Modein,  whose  priestly 
descent,  however,  is  uncertain ;  Eleazar  ben  Aza- 
riah  (Hamburger),  and  most  recently  Eleazar 
ben  Harsom  (Schlatter,  op.  cit.  64  n. ;  '  assez 
plausible'  is  Bacher's  verdict,  RE  J,  1898).  The 
Simeon  of  the  coin-legends  can  hardly  be  other 
than  the  pseudo-Messiah  known  as  Simon  bar 
Cochba  19  bar  K6kebd,  'son  of  the  star.'t 
in  allusion  to  Nu  24"),  whose  real  name  was  prob- 
ably Simeon  bar  KozSba,  i.».  native  of  KozSoa,  a 
place  on  the  road  to  Jericho  (cf.  Buhl,  Geogr.  176). 

The  following,  apart  from  graphioil  details,  is 
substantially  HamDurger's  arrangement  of  the 

•  Besides  the  well-known  hietoriee  of  Oikti  (vol.  It.), 
Monunten  (Pronnou,  eto.  U.  223  ff.),  Oregorovltta  (Tlu 
Emperor  Badrian,  1898,  uniortiinately  not  brought  down  to 
dateX  and  Bch&ni  (HJP  l  IL  287ff.,  with  ample  reS.),  see 
DSrr,  Die  Rtitm  Hadriaru,  1881,  and  Sohlatter,  Dit  rage 
Trajiai*  «.  Hadrian*,  1897  (an  attempt  to  oonetruot  a  connected 
hlitory  from  the  eoattered  notioee  in  later  Jewiah  literature). 
For  the  Bomao  (orcee  engaged  In  euppreailng  the  revolt  (whico 
were  more  numeroua  than  haa  hitnerto  been  •apposed),  eee, 
beside*  Pfltmer,  OaA.  i.  rim.  Eaiwrltgianm,  J.  Oflotd  In 
PSBA,  1888,  pp.  fiO-SDu 

t  Thii  riait  u  oommemotmted  by  the  oolna  of  Badrian  witli 
the  legend  ADVENTTI  AUO.  ITDAEAE  (see  Oohen,  DUerip. 
(ion  ds  motmaisi  tnpiriaUi,  ad.  1,  p.  178 1. ;  Hadden,  p.  251 LX 

t  Ibe  star  on  some  of  the  tatrodraohma  haa  genenUjr  baw 
■apposed  to  refer  to  this. 
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diver  ooioB  of  Eleazar  and  Simeon,  the  three  larger 
gronps  being  determined  by  the  legend  of  the 
revtrte. 

L  Coins  (dei.arii,  drachms,  and  tetradnushms)  of 
*  the  year  one  *  of  the  redemption  of  Israel ' 
— Skit*  nhHi'f  mm  rar. 

L  Denarins  -  drachms  with  the  name  6f 
'Eliezer  the  priest'  |n3n  np^. 

iL  Tetradrachms  with  legend  'Jerusalem' 
round  the  conventional  representation  of 
the  'golden  gate'(T)  of  the  temple  (see 
below). 

n.  Coins  (as  before)  of  the  *  year  3  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  Israel' — Smr'  nevh  a». 

This  group  is  oomposed  of  two  main 
classes  of  denuins  •  drachms  of  Simeon, 
viz. — 

iiL  A.  D.-d.  of  Simeon,  with  his  name,  con- 
tracted {tor)  or  in  fnll  (ps»v),  within  a 
wreath. 

£.  D.-d.  of  Simeon,  with  his  name  always 
in  full  round  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

Each  of  these  may  be  arranged  in  four  snb- 
olasses,  according  to  the  type  qfthe  rwerte, 
rriz.— 

(a)  Bev.  Saoiifidal  flagon,  with  mall 

palm  branch  above, 
(i)  Bev.  Three-stringed  lyiau 


(e)  Bev.  Two  trumpets. 
Jo)  Bev.  Palm  branch. 


ir.  Tetradrachms  of  the  same  year  with  obv, 
legend  'Jerusalem.' 
Tetradrachms  of  the  same  year  with  obn. 
legend  '  Simeon.'  ■ 
in.  Undated  coins  of  'the  emancipation  of 
Jerusalem '— oWr  mv/y. 
vL  D.-d.  of  Simeon,  falling  into  two  classes 
(A  and  B),  eadi  into  four  sub-classes 
(aHtQ  as  under  dividon  iiL  above,  t 
TiL  Undated  tetradrachms  of  Simeon. 
From  the  great  variety  of  ooina  above  repre- 
sented we  have  selected  turee  from  group  IIL  for 
Dlostration  —  a  re^tmok  drachm,  denanoa,  and 
(etradrachm  (this  last  showing  no  traces  of  the 
original)  from  the  British  Museum  colleotion. 
Obv.  pror  round  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
Bev.  o?m>  rmnf?  round  a  three-stringed  lyre  (daas 
vL  B  6  of  Hambniger's  dassifioation  above). 
Plate  No.  17. 
This  is  a  re^trook  drachm  of  Trajan  from  the 
mint  of  Csesarea  Cappadocia ;  on  the 
be  seen  AYTOKP.  K&IC.  of  the  legend  of  the 
original  obverse,  and  on  the  present  obverse 
rAH]MAPX  from  the  original  reverse  legend  (see 
Wroth's  Catalogue,  p.  64  ff.). 
Obv.  As  above  (Plate  No.  18). 
Bev,  Same  legenad ;  type,  two  trumpets  Ham- 
burger's vi.  B  e). 
A  re-struck  denarins  of  Trajan  ;  on  the  obverse 
are  dear  traces  of  the  back  of  the  emperor's  head, 
with  the  ends  of  the  ribbons  with  whicn  the  wreath 
was  fastened,  while  the  reverse  shows  the  arm  of 
AraUa  as  a  female  holdins  a  branch  over  a  cameL 
No.  19  shows  the  original  denarius  of  A.D.  lOS. 
Obv.  ppsv.   Type  of  uncertain  dgnificance  (by 
Madden,  '  a  conventional  figure  of  the  Beauti- 
ful Gate  of  the  Temple;  bdow,  Solomon's 
colonnade'  [T]) ;  above,  a  star. 
Bev.  dWt  nnn^.    Trpe,  a  Mlab  (see  previous 
•Wition)  with  small  ethrof  as  adjunct.  (No.  20). 
Atetradntchm  of  dasa  viL  above  i  weight  of 
qteeimen,  818  grs. 

•In  «H  IMIMI.  <nsr  obil'  'Twr  tao'  dnoU  thst  the 
BabnwwontosnwHtUaianll;  'jt.  V'jt.  S'npnmt  the 
eootnoUoDi  MV,  w. 

t  Thi(  glvM  In  in  slitSMi  poMilito  miatias  ol  dmaitas- 
dnobms  bmed  in  Sbataafe  nsms,  onlj  flftMO  el  which  bsva  mm 
7*t  bMo  noOTvrtd. 


Hamburger  has  not  dealt  with  the  copper  coins 
of  this  period  in  the  same  systematic  way.  The 
following  arrangement  is  here  proposed,  and  will 
be  fonncTto  embrace  most  of  the  corns. 
L  Bronse  coins  of  *the  flnt  year  of  the 
redemption  of  Ispael.' 
L  Coins  of  'Eleazar  the  priest,'  written  in 
bizarre  fashion  on  either  dde  of  the  stem 
of  a  palm-tree.   Bev.  type  a  bunch  of 
grapes  (see  Madden,  19801,  who  refers 
these  coins  to  an  Eleazar  of  the  first 
revolt).   It  is  now  evident  that  these 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  Eleazar 
silver  coins  of  the  second  revolt. 
IL  Various  denominations  of  '  Simeon,  prince 
of  Israel,'  with,  as  types,  pidm,  vine  leaf, 
diota  (two-eared  jar),  lyie,  etc  (Madden, 
SOSfil). 

IL  Bronze  coins  of '  year  2  of  the  emancipation 
of  IsraeL' 

iii  Obv.  \SK»  (ne)  and  pei>  on  dther  dde  of  a 
palm-tree. 

Types  of  Bev.  (a)  bunch  of  grapes,  (i)  vine 
leaf. 

ir.  Obv.  dWi'  arranged  as  in  iiL,  and  with 
same  rev.  types, 
in.  Undated  bronzes  of  *iha  emandpatioii  of 
Jernsalem.' 
▼.  Obv.  psDv  arranged  as  above,  and  with 

same  rev.  types. 
▼L  Obv.  dWc  arranged  as  above,  and  with 
same  rev.  ty^es. 
From  the  relative  sizes  {M  4  and  6)  and  weights 
of  the  bronzes  with  the  bunch  of  grapes  and  the 
vine  leaf  respectivdy  as  obv.  types  (see  No.  21), 
it  is  evident  that  the  former  are  one  half  of  the 
latter,  perhaps  '  current '  challd  and  dichaUd  re- 
spectively (see  §  8).    The  types  of  these  revolt 
coins,  silver  and  copper  alike,  m  almost  all  cases 
have  a  reference  to  some  charaoteristio  product 
of  the  country  (palm,  vine,  grapes),  or  to  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  temple-worship  (lyre,  fiagon, 
tmmpets). 

The  fall  of  Bethar,  the  modem  Bittir,  a  few 
miles  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  where  Simeon  and 
his  freimed  followers  made  their  last  despairing 
stand,  had  been  preceded  by  the  recapture  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  dte  of  which  Hadrian  onilt  lus  new 
d^  of  JE^  Capitolina.  The  coins  commemor- 
atme  its  foundation  are  given  by  Madden,  p 
249  n.,  and  de  Sanlcy,  Nmniim.  de  la  Terre  Sainte, 
p.  63  ff. 

Our  task  is  done.  Yet  the  writer  cannot  forbeai 
to  call  attention  once  more  to  the  most  striking 
feature  of  Jewish  numismatics,  and  to  a  reflexion 
which  it  suggests.  Not  once  in  the  whole  course 
of  thdr  history  did  the  Jews  enjoy,  at  a  eonttitu- 
tioiuU  and  legal  right,  the  privilM^e  of  coining 
money  in  either  silver  or  gold.  —  la  not  this  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  true 
misdon  of  the  Hebrew  race  lay  in  another  than  the 
temporal  sphere,  even  the  spiritual?  'Out  of 
Zion'  vmt  'forth  the  Law,  and  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  from  Jerusalem.' 

%\\.  AppencUx.  The  purehating  power  of  money 
in  Bible  tvme*. — Throughout  this  article  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  in  sterling  currency  has  been  given 
of  the  moneys  of  the  various  sttuidards  we  have 
met  with  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
race.  A  much  more  adequate  idea  of  tiieir  real 
value,  however,  would  be  gained  if  we  knew  their 
purchasing  power  in  these  andent  times.  Con- 
sidering the  compass  and  variety  of  our  Scriptures, 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable  how  few  indications  are 
to  be  found  of  the  prices  of  the  ordinary  articles  of 
commerce.  The  purchase  of  land  is  probably  more 
frequently  mentioned  than  any  other  (Gn  23ii'- 
33^  2  S  24^,  1  K  16>*,  Jer  32"-,  Mt  27'),  but  in  no 
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case  have  we  definite  information  as  to  the  size  of 
the  ground  acquired.  From  Is  T*  we  learn  that  a 
good  vinOTard  was  valned  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
vines  for  'a  thonsand  sUverlings'  or  silver  shekek, 
a  sum  (e.  £135)  which  represents  the  yearly  rent 
(though  this  is  not  certain)  of  Solomon's  vineyard' 
at  Baal-hamon  (Ca  8").  This  monarch  paid  '  600 
shekels  of  silver '  (c.  £80)  for  an  Egyptian  chariot, 
and  a  quarter  of  that  sum  for  a  horse  (2  Ch  1") ;  in 
each  case,  no  doubt,  a  high  price.  A  better  indica- 
tion of  the  value  of  money  in  antiquity  is  the  rate 
of  wages  paid.  Micab's  private  chaplain  received 
but  ten  shekds  a  Tear  (Jg  17'*).  He  nad,  however, 
'  everything  found '  in  addition,  as  bad  the  angel 
Raphael  when  he  accepted  service  with  Tobit  for 
a  drachm  a  day  (Tob  5"  Spox^V  ii/tipat  kcU 
ri  S^oirrd  ffoi).  In  NT  times  a  denarius  (91d. )  was  a 
fair  day's  wagea  for  a  labourer  (Mt  20").  Labourers 
in  Cicero's  time  got  only  12  asses  (c.  7d. ),  but  soldiers 
received  a  denarius.  The  price  of  slaves  naturally 
varied  not  only  according  to  age  and  capacity,  but 
also  according  to  the  supply.  The  normal  value, 
according  to  the  Priests'  cfode,  was  30  shekels,  over 
£*  (Ex  21").  Joseph  was  sold  for  twenty  (Gn  37"). 
The  former  price  cufiers  but  little  from  the  average 
of  120  diac^s  in  tbe  age  of  the  Ptolemies  (Joe. 
Ant.  xn.  iL  3).  A  talent  was  a  high  price  even  for 
an  educated  slave  '  in  the  flower  of  his  youth ' 
{AtU.  xn.  iv.  B),  while  ninety  slaves  for  that 
amount  (2  Mac  8")  represent  the  other  extreme. 
The  truest  indication  of  all  would  be  the  price  of 
the  standard  food-stnfb,  especially  wheat  and 
barley,  but  nnfortunately  tne  biblical  data  are 
scanty  in  the  extreme.  In  2  K  7*  a  seab  (about  1^ 
peck)  of  fine  flour  was  sold  for  a  shekel  (2s.  9d.), 
and  two  seahs  of  barley  at  the  same  price.  This 
eould  only  be  considered  cheap  in  comparison  with 
the  previously  existing  famine  prices  (2  K  6").* 
Another  '  famine '  price  is  found  Kev  0* :  a  ehoenix 
(about  a  quart)  of  wheat  for  a  denarius,  and  three 
of  the  same  meaanie  of  barley  at  the  same  price. 
From  these  two  passages  (2  K  7*,  Rev  6*)  we  learn 
this  at  least,  that  in  the  period  of  the  monarchy 
flour  was  twice  as  dear  as  barley  meal,  while  in 
the  let  cent.  A.D.  the  price  of  wheat  was  to  that 
of  barley  as  8  : 1.  In  any  case  the  wices  in  Reve- 
lation are  very  high,  about  twelve  times  the  ordi- 
nary prices,  to  Judge  from  those  of  the  2nd  cent,  as 
given  in  the  Mishna.  Thus  a  seab  of  wheat  is 
there  priced  at  a  denarius  {Erubin  viii.  2),  about 
168.  a  quarter.'!'  Little  can  be  learned  from  the 
contradictory  statements  of  Josephus  {Wars,  II. 
xxL  2,  and  Life,  13)  regarding  the  price  of  oil, 
beyond  the  fact  of  its  extreme  cheapness  in  Galilee 
during  the  war  'witii  Rome.  The  low  price  of  the 
sparrow,  finally,  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the 
Gospels,  two  oeing  sold  for  a  'onrrent'  iasar- 
assarion,  or  a  farthing  and  a  half  (see  f  8),  and 
five  for  three  English  farthings. 

LrnunBa— IndlipenwUe  for  the  itndy  o(  JbwUh  onmls- 
nutia*  la  F.  W.  Madden'i  exbamtiTa  oorpns,  Oaitu  <^  th*  Jeut, 
ISn,  wlildh  bu  taken  the  place  o(  Ui  earlier  work,  Hittory  v 
JtuUiCtinage,iati.  Haidty  leaa  ao  are  a  V.  Head**  J7utor<a 
Nmuntm,  1887,  whksh  ooven  the  whole  Held  of  Oreek  numia- 
matlea,  and  Fr.  Bnltach,  QritehUe/te  und  SDmltehd  Mttnlogit, 
Ste  Bearbeitc.  1881.  Other  etandaid  worka  are,  beaidea  the 
general  worka  of  Eokbel  and  MIonnet  ^-F.  de  Sankgr,  Btdunhti 
twr  la  Swnimatiqm  Jvdafmu,  1864;  Oaredoid,  SOlUdu 
Nvmitmatik,  trana.  from  the  Italian  br  Werlbot,  18e6 ;  Levy, 
Ouch.  d.  faOiiaun  UHiam,  1802 ;  de  Baulor,  Svmimati 
da  Is  Tarn  SamU,  187i  (complement  of  hia  Htcktrcha,  deal 
onfar  with  non-Jewiah  colna  of  Paleatine) ;  Herzbadier  In  the 
iMtOirift  /.  jrumitmota,  Bd.  U1.-T.,  187»-78  (apedally  on  the 
'llaocabBan'  ahekela);  Th.  Heinach,  Ln  numnaiet  jvive; 


*  VT Is haraoorrapt.  ObexmanMods: 'Ahomernobaahela) 
ollantils  tor  fiOahekeli,  and  a  quarter  of  a  oor  (t|  biiahel8)of 
carob-poda  tor  6  ahekeli,'£i70(.  July  1889. 

t  Of.  BabaMaSaT.  l,whereakor(»)Baaha)of  whaattobougbt 
tor  tS  and  aold  for  >0  denaill,  alao  IQa.  a  quarter.  In  Olaero'a 
tfane  wheat  waa  aold  at  Home  at  the  lata  ol  I  lartsrtli  the 
■>odhi%  which  Is  undar  M  a  quarter. 


1887:  HambiuKer,  I.  J.  SmUm.  rrllL  1882  (aee  |  IQi  Tba 
atanoard  worka  on  the  Perdan,  Pbomldan,  Ptolemalo,  Selaudd, 
and  Boman  ooina  raapeoUTeljr  ara  alTen  In  the  body  <rf  the 
artide.  A.  B.  S.  KENNEDY. 

HORBT-OHAHQESS  (Exchanobbs,  Cbangebs, 
Bankers). — In  the  preceding  article  it  has  been 
shown  how  various  were  the  standards  according 
to  which  money  was  reckoned  in  the  course  of 
Jewish  history.  In  the  1st  cent,  of  our  era,  for 
example  (MONEY,  8  8),  we  find  coins  of  the  Roman 
system  (denarius,  as,  etc.)  side  by  side  with  coins 
of  the  Greek  system  {drachm,  tetradraehm,  etc.). 
The  Jews,  moreover,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
their  own  Rabbis,  were  required  to  pay  the  sacred 
dues  in  coins  of  still  another  standurd,  vie  the 
Phcenician.  When  to  these  facts  is  added  the 
(nrcumstance  that  Paleatine  and  Jerusalem,  in  par- 
ticular, were  visited  by  va.st  numbers  of  Jews  'out 
of  every  nation  under  heaven'  (Ac  2^),  each  of 
whom  required  to  be  furnished  with  the  current 
coins  of  the  country,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
there  was  great  need  for  '  the  tables  of  the  money- 
changers.' The  words  denoting  this  important 
class  of  the  community  in  NT  are  three  in  number : 
(1)  cep/utrum^  (from  k^pim,  asmall  coin,  then  money 
generally,  Jn  2"),  Jn  2"  only,  AV  and  RV '  changers 
of  money,'  parallel  to  and  synonymous  'with  (2) 
KoXXvjStim}!  (from  KtXKupot,  originally  a  small  coin, 
apparently  one  fourth  of  the  x"^^  [Hultzsch, 
Metrol.*  p.  228],  then  the  'commission'  or  agio 
paid  to  the  money-changer),  Mt  21",  Mk  ll",  AV 
and  RV  'money-changers,'  Jn  2"  'changers.' 
According  to  some  we  should  distinguish  the 
KtfiiMTurHit  who  gave  small  change  {tttpimra)  tot 
the  larger  coins,  copper  and  silver,  etc,  from  the 
KoWv^i^Hit  who '  changed  foreign  money  at  an  agio 
( KaroXXaTi}),  or  provided  gold  to  De  remitted  abroad ' 
(Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiq.*' Aimnteixn').  The  Jews, 
however,  expressed  both  words  by  the  post-biblical 
shulhant  (from  shulhan,  table),  which  is  merely 
the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  (8)  rpairef(n;t  (from 
r/xiirefa,  the  table  or  stand  at  which  the  changer 
sat  and  on  which  he  ranged  his  money,  Mt  21'*, 
Mk  11",  Jn  2",  AV  and  RV  '  tables,'  but  Lk  19" 
'bank'"),  only  Mt  25",  AV  'exchangers,'  RV 
'bankers.'  The  business  of  the  Jewish  shulhdnt 
was  threefold :  (1)  he  changed  the  larger  denomina- 
tions {tetradraehm,  denarius,  draehm)  into  their 
equivalent  in  the  copper  money  in  whicii  the  minor 
purchases  of  the  average  household  were  made,  or, 
it  might  be,  the  gold  aureus  into  sUver  coin,  and 
vice  versa.  (2)  He  exchanged  all  money  tJiat  had 
not  legal  currency  in  Palestine  into  such  as  had. 
(3)  The  wealthier  members  of  the  olaag  received 
money  on  deposit  for  the  pimtoee  of  investment, 
on  which  interest  IrUot,  Mt  25*C  Lk  19"  AV  'usury,* 
RV 'interest')  at  fixed  rates  was  paid.  They  also 
negotiated  drafts  on  oorrespondents  abroad.  This 
third  department  will  be  dealt  'with  more  in  detail 
under  Usuby. 

The  '  money-ehangers '  are  introduced  in  the  NT, 
in  respect  of  the  first  two  departments  of  their 
business,  in  the  incident  (or  incidents)  of  the  clear 
ing  of  the  temple  court*  (Mt  Zl""-,  Mk  11""-,  Jn 
2IW.),  xhe  practice  had  grown  up  of  allo'wing  the 
shul^Wlm  to  set  up  their  stands  or  'tables'  {um) 
in  the  outer  court  or  'court  of  the  Gentiles  tor 
the  convenience  of  the  numerous  worshippers, 
especially  of  those  from  foreign  conn  tries — a  practice 
which  evidently  led  to  much  unseemly  'vnrangling, 
and  even  to  acts  of  downright  dishonesty  (cf.  Mt 
21"*,  Mk  11",  Lk  19*).  A  special  and  important 
branch  of  the  money-changers  work  was  the  pro- 
viding of  the  half-shekel  or  didrachm  (MONEY, 
§  8)  required  annually  of  ever^  adult  male  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  servioesof  the  temple. 

•  Tba  Latin  ni«n«a  and  meTuartua  afford  a  oompleta  pardl*' 
eL  our  own  '  bank 'ocsnate  with  'bench.' 
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From  the  Miahna  treatise  Shlhaitm  we  learn  that 
one  month  (ISth  Adar)  before  the  PaMorer  festival 
accredited  thulkanim  set  up  their  tables  in  the 
provinces  to  receive  the  oontribntions  of  the 
provincials,  removing  ten  days  later  to  the  capital 
(see,  further,  Tbibitte  Monet).  While  in  their 
ordi^utry  transactions  the  changers  were  probably 
not  over-scmpnions  as  to  the  amount  of  com- 
mission they  charged,  in  the  case  of  the  half- 
shekel  the  amount  of  the  agio  (l^a^p,  KSKku^) 
was  fixed  at  4  per  cent.  This  seema  the  natural 
inference  from  the  data  in  Shl^tm  i  6,  7,  which 
we  understand  to  mean  that  the  price  of  Uie  Tyrian 
tetrad raohm  or  stater  (Mt  17"),  whidt  contained 
S4  ma'oth  (n^)  or  obols,  was  25  obols,  the  extra 
obol  (1  in  25,  or  4  p.e.=e.  l^d.)  being  the  agio. 
This  we  saw  (Money,  |  8)  was  probably  the  xmoal 
method  of  paying  the  tax.  For  a  single  half- 
shekel  or  didrachm  of  silver  apparently  only  half 
an  obol  was  charged  (see  SMk.  i.  end  *).  A  com- 
mission of  4  p.e.  seems  to  have  oeen  usual  in  secular 
transactions  alao.  In  MiOah  vL  4  we  read  of  an 
aureut  (s26  cbnom)  being  spent,  although  the 
total  of  the  pmohaaes  amounts  to  only  24  Mnarii. 
Clearly  the  remaining  dmariui  was  retained  ae 
a^o.  The  changers  nad  always  to  be  on  thdr 
gnaid  against  USu  maoiey,  hence  the  saying — 

*it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  money-ohaager  to  give 
change  (lit.  an  issar  or  as)  until  he  receives 
has  tested]  his  denarius  I '     A.  R.  S.  KENNEDY. 

HONSTBR.— The  only  oeourrence  of  this  word  is 
in  La  4',  where  in  AVri«  tanntn  {ISX  SfxUvrrtt) 
is  tr*  '  sea  monsters,'  RV  'jackals.'  Post  prefers 
teolve* }  see  Dbaoon,  vol.  i.  p.  621^  Amer.  RV 
prefers  '  monster '  to  •  dragon '  in  Is  27*,  Jer  61". 

The  adj. '  monstrous '  is  applied  in  Wis  17"  to  the 
apparitions  which  terrified  the  Egyptians  during 
the  plague  of  darkness, — '  were  partly  vexed  with 
monatrous  apparitions  {ripeurai  t/xurrairitdrmr,  Vnlg. 
tnonstrorum  ttmore),  and  partly  fainted.' 

A  monster  (Lat.  momtrum,  a  divine  omen,  from 
montre,  to  warn)  is  anything  which  attracts  the 
attention  from  being  out  of  tiie  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  The  'sea  monsters'  above  are  so  on 
account  their  size,  while  the  adj.  'monstrous' 
is  used  of  tne  apparitions,  because  of  their  warning 
or  ominous  character.  Cf.  Udall,  Erasmus  Pant- 
phratt,  L  fol.  Ixvi,  '  It  semeth  a  monstreous  thing 
unto  them  which  channced  to  the  Prophete  Jonas : 
they  shall  have  a  lyke  monstie,  but  more  wondre- 
fuL 

The  tr.  of  F«  71*  in  Pr.  Bk.  ii, '  I  Mn  baoooM  M  it  mra  • 
mouter  onto  maor,'  on  which  D»Tie*  (BibU  BitgUA,  188) 
ronarki,  'We  mif bt mppow  that  the  Paalmiit  maant  that  b* 
wu  u  object  o(  norror  end  deteetatioo,  bat  be  l«  etDiming  that 
hi*  preservation  through  to  great  trial!  and  dangen  appeared 
minKmloiu  to  many.'  l>tiTer(i>anUMP»att<r)tniisiatei, 'lam 
bauima  a*  it  were  a  portent  onto  many,'  and  »•  a  (ootnot* 
explalna, '  Attnotlng  intention  oo  aoooont  ol  my  ■ctraoidinanr 
■ufferlngi,'  oomporlng  Dt  aSOffbr  a  ilsn  and  tor  a  portenfX 
Bo  moet  oommentaton.  Sbakeiqieare  otten  oaee  the  adj.  of  that 
wliioh  atttacta  attention  beoaoae  of  ite  magnitude,  as  /  Hmiy 
tV.  n.  It.  680,  'the  aherlil  with  a  moat  monatrao*  watofaisat 
tne  door';  IIHumnt  F/.  iv.  Til.  (8, 'Omonatroaa  coward.' 

J.  HASnNOB. 

IIONTH.-See  TDo. 

■OMnHEHT^Thia  word  oocnn  in  Is  6S«  'A 
rebellious  people  .  .  .  which  remain  among  the 

g-aves,  and  lodge  in  the  monuments '  (u>V:  oniiifs*, 
y '  and  lodge  in  the  secret  places,'  RVm  <  vaults '). 

•  Sea  tbia  tnatiaa  (or  other  dataila,  aqtadaQy  cha.  L  and  IL 
X^.  the  prieata,  bat  not  the  Lerltea,  were  azampt  from  the 
p^ment  of  oommiadon.  Again, '  if  one  gives  [to  tna  oliangar] 
a  tetcadtschm  (p^)  and  [attar  paying  tha  half 'Shekel  doe] 
raoeiTes  baok  a  didndmi  (Vj;^),  ha  baa  to  pay  donUa  agio' 
(rtW»5^P  •e?'  a.'O  ^  ^"^r^      |o\3ft  «.  L  7). 

VOL.  III. — ^28 


The  EV  word  '  monuments '  means  '  tombs.  The 
Rhemish  NT  often  uses  the  word  in  this  sense, 
after  the  Yulg.  nwnumetUum.  Thus  Mt  23"  '  You 
build  the  Prophets  sepulchres,  and  garnish  the 
moniments  of  inst  men  :  Lk  8"  '  There  mette  him 
a  certaine  man  that  had  a  devU  now  a  verr  long 
time,  and  he  did  weare  no  dothes,  neither  aid  he 
tarie  in  honse,  but  in  tiie  monuments.'  So  John's 
disciples  (Mk  6") '  tooke  his  body,  and  thej  put  it 
in  a  monument ' }  and  our  Lord's  sepulchre  is  called 
a  <  monument'  in  Mt  27*,  Lk  23'*,  Jn  Ac  IS». 
Cf.  Shake.  Tit.  Andronieu*,  n.  iiL  228— 

'  Upon  hla  bloody  linger  be  doth  wear 
Aptedoua  ring,  that  ligbtana  all  tha  hole, 
Wnioh  like  a  tai>er  in  aome  monnmant, 
Doth  ahine  npoo  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks. 
And  aliowa  the  ragged  entraila  of  tha  pit.' 

Tha  tranalaMon  of  la  8B*  li  onoertain,  owing  to  the  on- 
oartilnty  at  tha  refennae.  Tba  Heb.  word  meana  Utaially 
'^uonleii  plaoea.'  The  LXX  renders  the  two  olsuaea  In  one.  b 
•Mt  fW^wit  am) ir  nit  rwt/mtm aiiiiCi rai  tik  Umml  the  Syrlao 
follows  this  intaracatation,  wfaldi  la  explained  by  Jerome  aa  a 
method  of  obtaimng  oraolaa  la  diaama  by  what  la  known  aa 
ineuioMiMi  (wiuMraiX  <.«.  ntanding  tba  nkht  in  sabtenanean 
seared  jdaoea.  W.  B.  Smith  (fOymt.)  points  out  that  'the 
K.  Semttio  area  waa  <tottad  over  with  aaored  tomba. 


Mwnnonla.  Semiiamia  mounda.and  the  Hka,  and  at  eraty  each 
apok  a  god  or  demigod  bad  hia  aabtemaean  i^oda.'  See  alao 
A.  van  Boonaokei'a  ait.  on '  Divination  by  the  'Ob  amongst  tha 
Ancient  Babrewa'  in  Bapo$.  Timm,  roL  Iz.  UM,  pw  UTS.,  and 
tha  artt.  Dmaanoa,  WacBOBaiT.  J,  HaSTINOS. 

MOOLI  (A  HooM.  B  -at,  AV  Moli),  1  Bs  V  (LXX 
^sMahli,  Ezr  8'*,  son  of  Merari  and  grandson  of 
Levi(seeEx6>*->*).  The  LXX  in  all  phtoes  renders 
in  this  way. 

HOOM, — ^The  most  oommon  name  used  for  the 
second  of  the  ^;reat  lights  of  heaven  in  the  OT  is 
Oi:>*  written  m  Phondcian  with  the  same  con- 
sonants ;  in  Assyr.  tri^N ;  Eth.  toare^.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  regarded  as  unoertiEiin,  but  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  root  to  which  it 
belongs  was  originally  of  the  class  Tb,  as  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  Ethiopio,  and  also  by  the  Assyrian 
name  for  '  month,'  which,  being  transcribed  in  the 
month-name  Maroheswan  wiui  0  replacing  the 
ori^al  v>  {m  and  10  are  interchangeable  consonants 
in  Assyrian),  implies  a  connexion  with  the  Assyrian 
word  tir^u  '  road,'  and  confirms  the  correctness  of 
the  sugj^stion  of  6es.-Buhl  that  (n;  means  'wan- 
derer,' and  is  connected  with  the  cognate  rn^  '  to 
wander,'  'journey.'  The  less  common  word  n^7 
designates  the  moon  as  '  the  white  one,'  from  the 
root  P7  'to  be  white.'  There  is  also  another 
word,  namely  i^,  which  is  used  to  designate  the 
new  moon  (see  NEW  MooN,  and  art.  Feasts  in 
vol.  L  p.  860^). 

Where  first  mentioned  in  the  BibIe(Gn  1'*),  neither 
of  the  above  words  is  used,  the  luminaiy  being  de- 
scribed as '  thelesser  light '  (parallel  with  the  descrip 
tion  there  given  of  the  sun  as  the  '  greater  light  ). 
It  is  described  as  being  placed  in  the  heavens  to 
rule  the  night,  and  also  '  for  sijgns,  and  for  seasons, 
and  for  days  and  years' ;  and  it  was  apparently  as 
a  time-measurer  that  it  was  principally  looked 
on  by  the  Hebrews,  and  also,  to  a  somewhat  less 
degree,  by  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  to 
whom  the  chief  character  of  the  moon  was  a  per- 
sonal one,  namely,  that  of  the  representative  of  the 
moon-god  Sin  (ci.  Sennacherib  —  ■  Sin  has  multiplied 
the  brothers ')  and  the  moon-goddess  (the  moon  a« 
the  consort  of  the  sun)  Aa.  A  further  reference 
to  the  moon  as  the  indicator  of  the  (religious) 
festivals  is  to  be  found  in  Ps  104>*  '  he  appointoth 
the  moon  for  seasons,  and  the  sun  knoweth  his 
going  down.' 

Notwithstanding  that  the  bright  portion  of  tha 
moon's  disc,  being  always  turned  towards  the  sun, 

*  Acoording  to  Sayoa  (SHH  260),  Jertdio  in(')T  means '  city 
of  the  moon-god.' 
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implied  that  it  received  its  light  from  that  body, 
the  moon  is  represented  in  6n  1  as  having  been 
created  at  the  same  time  as  the  sun,  and  appar- 
ently as  shining  by  its  own  light.  It  was  also,  with 
the  son,  set  in  the  heavens  to  give  light  upon  the 
earth,  and  as  the '  lesser  light '  to  role  over  the  night, 
and  to  divide  between  the  light  and  between  the 
darkness,  though  tJiis  is,  with  reference  to  the 
moon,  a  very  loose  phrase,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  imperfect  way  in  which  it  per- 
forms this  office. 

All  these  statements  would,  of  course,  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  the  Hebrews  had  but  averv  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  especially  of  the 
movements  of  the  luminary  in  question,  though 
they  must  have  seen  and  noticed  the  regularity  of 
its  motions,  and  it  apparently  became  for  them,  in 
course  of  time,  a  kinaof  emblem  of  constancy  and 
everlastingness,  hence  the  expressions  'peace  as 
long  as  the  moon  endureth '  (Ps  72^),  and  '  estab- 
lished for  ever  as  the  moon '  (Ps  89",  likewise  Ps 
72f  '  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure  [lit.  with 
the  sun  and  in  the  presence  of  the  moon]  through- 
out ail  generations  ). 

The  calm,  clear  light  of  the  moon  seems  to  be 
noticed  in  the  expressions  'fair  as  the  moon,' 
parallel  to  the  second  member  of  the  verse,  '  clear 
as  the  sun,'  both  being  comparisons  referring  to 
the  Shulammite  in  Ca  6".  Increase  of  the  light 
of  the  moon  to  the  eaual  of  that  of  the  sun  is 
foretold  for  the  day  wnen  the  Lord  should  bind 
up  His  people's  hurt,  and  heal  their  wound  (Is 
SO**).  The  mfluence  of  the  moon  on  persons  is 
apparently  referred  to  in  .Ps  121',  in  the  phrase, 
'The  Bun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the 
moon  by  night,'  where  the  smitmg  by  the  sun 
being  undoubtedly  sunstroke,  the  smiting  by  the 
moon  may  well  be  regarded  as  an  early  instance  of 
the  belief  that  the  rays  of  the  moon  could  exert  an 
influence  so  baleful  as  to  produce  lunacy,  or  to 
cause  Uiat  a  person  might  become  'moon-struck.' 
That  the  moon  was  supposed  to  have  this  effect  u 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  as  many  people  believe 
the  same  thing  at  the  present  time ;  ana  in  ancient 
days  it  was  supposed  also  that  its  rays  could 
brmg  on  epilepsy,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  Greek 
text  of  Mt  4"  and  17",  where  the  orieuial  has 
nXqnajta^rovt  and  vtXrinifeTtt*,  '  epileptic  (RV). 

Thec«  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  intended 
by  the  '  precious  things  put  forth  by  the  moons '  in 
Dt  88'*  (AV).  The  phrase  has  been  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  {nrodnoe  of  the  months  in  their  order, 
which  is  not  improbable.  An  Assyrian  tablet 
exists  in  which  tne  prodnce  of  even^  month  is 
enumerated  in  order,  and  as  moon  ana  month  are 
convertible  terms  it  is  not  unlikely  tiiat  something 
of  the  kind  is  intended  here,  rather  than  omens 
derived  from  the  moon's  motions,  mch  as  are  so 
often  found  among  the  numerous  astrological  fore- 
casts of  Bat^lonia  and  As^ria.  In  fact  we  should 
probably  translate '  months,' not '  moons,'  although 
o-iTj;  certainly  contains  a  play  upon  m; '  moon,'  m 
poetical  parallelism  with  snn  (Driver,  adloe.).* 

With  the  nations  around,  the  moon  was,  con- 
jointly with  the  sun  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies, 
regaraed  as  a  deity,  and  divine  honours  were  paid 
it  as  such.  Among  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
the  moon,  as  a  deity,  was  apparently  not  called 
tri^u,  but  Sin  (possibly  also  pronounced  Sen),  and 
it  IS  this  word  that  we  meet  with  as  the  first 
element  of  the  name  of  the  well-known  Assyrian 
king  Sennacherib.t  Besides  this,  however,  he 
was  also  called  Aku,  and  it  is  in  all  probability 

*  Steuemagcl.  who  retalna  *  moons,'  thinki  the  allusion  is  to 
the  dew,  which  is  tiaoed  to  the  moon  as  light  is  to  the  sun. 

f  With  regard  to  the  etgrmolog;  of  the  word  Sin,  it  has  been 
•uiTRested  that  this  is  (Or  Za-en,  *  knowledge-lord '  (generally 
written  En-xu-na— <.«,  io  to  be  read  Zu-en-naX  one  of  his 
Accadian  names. 


this  word  that  we  find  in  the  Babylonian  royal 
name  Eri-aku  (Eri-eakn)  or  Arioch.  Another  not 
uncommon  name  of  the  moon-god  among  tlu 
Babylonians  was  Nannara,  under  which  appella- 
tion he  was  worshipped  at  Ur  (Mugheir  or  Mu]^ey- 
yer),  a  city  probablypoaseesing  his  oldest  and  most 
renowned  temple.*  The  month  Sivan  was  dedicated 
to  the  moon-god  by  the  old  inhabitante  of  Baby- 
lonia. Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
moon-goddess  Aa,  who  was  regarded  as  the  consort 
of  the  sun-god  Samas,  and  was  probably  the 
equivalent  of  the  Aahtaroth-kamaim  of  the  Phcs- 
mcians-t 

The  name  of  the  moon-god  seems  to  have  been 
Sin,  not  only  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  ancient  East  also.  Thus  we 
have  reference  to  this  deity  in  the  name  of  Mount 
Sinai,  the  peninsula  of  which,  even  at  the  end  of 
the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
the  moon.  Antoninus  Martyr  relates  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  worship  of  the  deity  in  this  district, 
the  marble  of  which  the  idols  were  made  changed 
colour,  and  ultimately  became  black  as  pitoh, 
returning  when  the  festival  was  over  to  its  original 
hue,  at  which  he  wondered  greatly.  This  was,  of 
course,  a  symbolical  festival  typifying  the  phases 
of  the  moon  in  ite  monthly  journey,  the  change  of 
the  colour  of  the  statues  of  the  god  being  brought 
about  artificially,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  work 
upon  the  superstitions  of  the  ignorant.  The  Phoe- 
nicians seem  to  have  worshipped  the  new  moon 
under  the  name  of  Ehn  ^odesh  (Baethgen,  p.  61). 
Bee  New  Moon.  The  moon-god  was  represented 
either  standing  with  his  attributes,  or  seated  upon 
a  horse.  In  Palmyra  he  seems  to  have  been  called 
Yarkhibol  (=  Yareal^-bacd),  and  in  the  name  Agli- 
bol  we  have  a  reference  to  the  moon  as  a  '  young 
steer,'  by  the  Assyrian  equivalent  of  which  it  is 
designated  in  the  hymn  to  the  moon-god  published 
in  WAI'vt.  pi.  S.  In  an  Assyrian  inscription  the 
name  of  an  Arab,  Aa-kamaru,  leads  one  to  ask 
whether  we  may  not  have  here  two  old  names  of 
the  moon-deity :  Aa,  the  Babylonian  goddess  of 
the  moon  as  the  consort  of  the  sun-god ;  and 
kamaru,  an  Assyrian  transcription  of  the  Antlae 
Jfamar,  '  the  moon.' 

With  the  Egyptians  there  were  several  moon- 
deities,  all  masculine.  The  principal  of  these  was 
Thoth,  the  god  of  knowledge,  an  attribute  applied 
to  him  in  consequence  of  tne  moon's  character  as 
time-measurer  (for  such  is  the  meaning  of  ite 
name  in  the  Indo-European  languages).  Sefekh, 
a  goddess  associated  witn  Thoth,  in  (ul  probability 
typified  the  full  moon.  As  Uie  wanderer,  the 
moon  was  called  Khnnsu  or  Khons.  Isis,  Mnth. 
and  Hathor,  who  wear  as  their  crowns  the  disc  of 
the  moon,  were  evidently  in  some  manner  asso- 
ciated with  that  luminary. 

The  worship  of  the  moon  and  the  other  heaveniT 
bodies  is  mentioned  and  prohibited  in  Dt  17*. 
Kissing  the  hand  on  seeing  the  moon  (undoubtedly 
an  act  of  adoration)  is  referred  to  in  Job  3V-,  and 
sacrifices  made  'unto  the  queen  of  heaven '$  are 
spoken  of  in  Jer  44".  The  moon-  or  crescent- 
snaped  omamento  nmken  of  as  adornments  of  '  the 
daughters  of  Zion'  in  Is  3"  (cf.  Jg  8"-*),  were 

*  This  is  the  Urie  (= Uriwa,  the  Accadian  torm)  of  Enpolemos 
(ap.  Eusebius,  Prop.  Evan.  9),  who  sajn  that  it  also  bore  the 
name  of  Canmrina,  apparently  from  the  same  root  as  the  Arab. 
Ifcmar  (see  below). 

t  There  is  also  a  deity  named  Laban,  mentioned  as  harlng 
been  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Anu,  in  the  city  of  Asshur. 
As  the  moon-god  was  the  minister  of  Anu,  the  question  naturally 
arises  whether  the  word  Laban  may  not,  in  this  passage,  be 
another  name  of  Sin.  If  this  be  the  case,  Laban  would  be  oon 
nected  with  n)^). 

t  See  the  elaborate  article, '  Die  Melecheth  dee  Himmels,'  by 
Kuenen,  GetammeUe  Abluindtungm,  p.  ItWfl.,  and  cf.  tai 
chapter  on  Al  'Usxa  in  Wellhausen's  Sett*  Arab,  amdtmtumt; 
p.S4ff. 
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probably  due  to  the  same  idolatrona  tendenc;^ 
which  at  the  time  often  led  the  chosen  people 
astray.   See  Ceescentb.  T.  G.  Pincbbs. 

HOOSSIAS  (B  Moo<r<r€lat,  A  Uoit-  Zutf,  AY  Moo- 
■ias),  1  Es  9"=MAASE:iAa,  Ezr  10". 

MOPH.— See  Memphis. 

MORALITY.— See  ETHICS. 

MORASHTITE  (so  correctly  in  KV,  in  place  of 
Moratthite  of  AV  ;  Heb.  'P71(^)!!>n ;  LXX  in  Jer 
i  yiupaSelrtp,  in  Mic  rir  roC  ilotpav$tl  B,  .  .  . 
TiupaSH  A). — ^A  gentiiic  adjeotiye  nsed  to  desig- 
nate  the  prophet  Micah  (Mic  1>.  Jer  26  [Gr.  33]  ''), 
probably  derived  from  Moreaheth-gath  (wh.  see). 

HOSDEOAI  (>3y)9,  Baer  ;  ilapSextuoi ;  Mar- 
dochwus,  Ezr  2*  Mardochat ;  the  name  denotes 
'  belonging  to  Merodach,  or  Mardak,'  a  Babylonian 
deity). — 1.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  at  the 
time  of  the  return  of  the  exiles  under  Zembbabel 
and  Jeshna  (Ezr  2*,  Neh  T',  1  £s  5°).  From  a  com- 
parison of  the  three  lists  it  appears  probable  that 
the  leaders  were  twelve  in  number. 

2.  The  deliverer  of  the  Jews  in  the  Book  of 
Esther.  He  is  described  as  a  Benjamite,  the  son 
of  Jair,  the  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  TLwk,  one  of 
the  Jewish  captives  who  had  been  carried  away  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  days  of  Jehoiachin  (Est 
2*-*).*  Mordecai  lived  in  Shushan  (Susa),  the 
Persian  capital,  and  brought  up  as  his  own 
daoehter  his  cousin  Esther,  whose  parents  were 
dead  (2^).  When  Esther  was  taken  into  the  royal 
harem,  Mordecai  forbade  her  to  reveal  her  con- 
nexions or  her  nationality  (2^).  He  was  never- 
theless able  to  remain  in  close  communication  with 
her,  and  for  this  purpose  he  was  constantly  at  the 
gate  of  the  palace.  Here  he  discovered  the  plot  of 
two  eunuchs  against  the  Idng,  and,  by  informing 
Esther  of  it,  procured  their  execution,  the  only 
reward  which  he  himself  as  yet  received  being  the 
entry  of  his  name  in  the  royal  chronicles  (2^"). 
When  Haman  [which  see]  was  exalted  to  the  rank 
of  chief  minister,  Mordecai  aroused  his  wrath  by 
repeatedly  refusing  to  bow  before  him ;  and,  to 
avenge  the  slight,  Haman  procured  from  the  king 
a  decree  for  the  destmction  of  the  Jews,  Mor- 
decai's  fellow-oonntrymen  (3).  After  Esther,  who 
had  heard  from  her  maidens  of  the  distress  of 
Mordecai  and  the  Jews,  had  sent  to  inquire  the 
cause,  Mordecai,  by  means  of  the  eunuch  Hathach, 
informed  her  of  the  king's  decree,  and  bade  her  go 
to  the  king  and  seek  for  protection  for  her  people, 
reminding  her  that  she  also  would  be  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  massacre  (4).  Meanwhile,  however, 
Haman,  mortified  at  the  continued  disrespect 
shown  to  him  1^  Mordecai,  determined  to  antici- 
pate the  massacre,  and,  preparing  a  high  gibbet, 
went  to  the  palaoe  to  obtain  permission  to  hang 
Mordecai  thereon.  The  king,  who  during  a  sleep- 
less night  had  heard  the  chronicles  read,  and  thus 
learnt  that  Mordecai's  services  remained  unre- 
warded, consulted  Haman,  on  his  appearance,  as 
to  a  fitting  recompense  for  one  whom  the  king 

'The  InteipnUtlon  of  v.*  Is  dbputed,  Um  relative  'who' 
being  referred  either  to  Hordecai  himaelt,  or  to  Kleh,  Ma  great- 
gnuidfather.  On  chronological  ground*  It  is  practically  im- 
poeaible  to  mppoae  that  any  one  carried  to  Babylon  in  B.a  697 
■bould  be  living  in  the  reign  of  Ahaauerua  (Xerxes)  486-(e5.  II, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  rwaid  the  Book  of  Esther  as  being  in 
the  main  unhlstoncal,  tlus  difllculty  ceases  to  be  of  weight. 
Orammatical  considerations  do  not  decide  the  question,  for, 
though  certainly  it  is  more  natural  to  refer  the  pronoun  to 
Moraecal,  the  other  construction  cannot  be  reganled  as  im- 
poesible,  if  on  independent  grounds  we  are  unwilling  to  convict 
the  author  of  a  great  anachroniam  (cxnnp.  Bertheau.Ryaeel,  ad 
loc ;  Kuenen  refuses  to  lay  any  weight  on  this  passage,  Hitt.- 
KrU.  BM.  I.  U.  SOB). 


wished  to  honour.  In  consequence  of  his  own 
suggestion  the  vizier  was  then  oidden  to  conduct 
his  enemy  in  honour  round  the  city,  whUe  hit 
friends  saw  in  this  misfortune  an  omen  of  his 
coming  overthrow  by  Mordecai  (5"-6).  After  the 
disgrace  and  death  of  Haman,  Mordecai  succeeded 
to  his  place,  receiving  the  king's  seal,  being 
arrayed  in  gorgeous  attire,  and  writing  letters  in 
the  King's  name  to  grant  the  Jews  permission  to 
defend  themselves;  while  the  fame  of  Mordecai 
throughout  the  empire  led  all  the  Persian  officials 
to  assist  the  Jews  (8.  9"-).  Finally,  Mordecai  and 
Esther  wrote  two  letters  to  all  the  Jews,  enjoining 
that  the  feast  of  Porim  should  be  everywhere  cele- 
brated on  the  14th  and  15th  days  oi  Adar ;  and 
that  fastings  and  lamentation  should  be  connected 
with  the  observance  of  the  festival  (9*>^).  The 
Bk.  of  Esther  closes  with  an  account  of  the  fame 
and  dignity  of  Mordecai,  who  stood  next  in  rank 
to  the  king,  and  was  recognized  as  the  protector 
of  his  countrymen  (10). 

The  apocryphal  additions  to  Esther  in  the  Greek 
version  glonfy  Mordecai  still  more.  In  the  LXX 
the  book  opens  with  the  description  of  a  dream 
which  he  had  concerning  two  great  dragons,  and  a 
great  river  springing  from  a  little  fountain.  In 
the  last  chapter  Mordecai  interprets  this  dream, 
explaining  the  river  of  queen  Esther,  and  the 
dragons  of  Hainan  and  himself  (Ad.  Est  11^**  10). 
We  find  also  a  few  more  particulars  regarding  the 
conspiracy  of  the  two  eunuchs,  and  a  prayer  of 
Mordecai,  in  which  he  declares  that  his  refusal  to 
bow  before  Haman  was  prompted  by  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  not  by  numan  pride  (IS""").  In 
later  literature  the  first  reference  to  the  Bk.  of 
Esther  is  in  2  Mac  15",  where  the  14th  of  Adar  is 
called  the  Day  of  Mordecai. 

As  the  general  question  of  the  historical  char- 
acter of  the  Bk.  of  Esther  is  discussed  elsewhere 
[ElSTHER],  it  will  be  sufiBcient  to  add  here  one  or 
two  comments  on  the  position  assigned  to  Mordecai. 
There  is  a  certain  inconsistency  in  the  representa- 
tion that  Esther's  Jewish  descent  was  unknown 
(V),  whereas  Mordecai  was  recognized  as  a  Jew 
(3^'-  6»),  and  was  in  frequent  communication  with 
the  aueen  {V  4),  and  also  in  the  fact  that  the  king 
should  bestow  honour  upon  Mordecai  the  Jew 
after  the  race  had  been  proscribed.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  plausible  view  which  regards  Kish  (2*), 
not  as  the  great-grandfather  of  Mordecai,  but  as 
his  remote  ancestor,  the  father  of  Saiil,  and  holds 
Haman  to  be  an  Amalekite  (so  Joe.  Atii.  XI.  vL  5, 
12;  and  Targ.);  in  this  case  the  descendant  of 
Saul  is  opposed  to  the  descendant  of  his  ancient 
enemy  Agag.  In  profane  history  we  hear  of  no 
great  minister  of  Xerxes  whom  we  can 'identify 
with  Mordecai,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
domestic  annals  of  this  reign  are  scan^.  To 
connect  the  Jewish  vizier  with  the  influential 
eunuch  Matacao,  named  bv  Ctesias  (so  Rawlinson), 
seems  very  precarious.  During  the  last  years  of 
Xerxes,  Axtabanus,  the  commander  of  the  body- 
guard, was  the  chief  minister.* 

In  Rabbinical  literature  Mordecai  is  a  favourite 
character.  The  late  Targom  on  Esther  traces  the 
descent  of  the  '  righteous '  Mordecai  from  Shimei, 
who  cursed  Davic^  and  from  Jonathan  the  son  of 
Saul :  he  knows  the  seventy  languages,  iie  receives 
supernatural  warning  of  tne  danger  of  the  Jews, 
and  a  lone  description  is  given  of  the  pomp  and 
splendour  bestowed  upon  him  after  he  became  the 
king's  minister.  H.  A.  White. 

*  For  a  full  account  of  Jensen's  attempt  to  explain  Mordecai 
(Jfardui;),  Haman  (Bumman^  the  natlomU  god  of  the  KlomibeeX 
and  the  other  principal  characters  in  the  Bk.  of  Emher  upon 
the  theory  that  in  that  book  we  have  a  Judaized  fonn  of  Baby 
Ionian  legend,  see  Wildeboer,  •  Esther/  in  Kurzer  Hand-Ctmm 
172 ft.;  cf.  Bxpot.  Timtt,  Aug.  1898,  p.  498,  and  art.  Pram 
(Fust  or)  in  tiiis  Dictionary. 
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MOBE 


MOEESHETH-GATH 


MORE.— In  middle  English  there  were  two  com- 
paratives, '  moe '  referring  to  number,  and  '  more ' 
referring  to  size  or  importance  ;  and  the  distinction 
between  them  was  occasionally  observed  as  late  as 
the  publication  of  AY  in  1611.  Thus  Nu  22"  in 
the  first  ed.  of  AV  reads,  'And  Balak  sent  yet 
againe  Princes,  moe,  and  more  honourable  then 
they ' ;  and  3^  <  To  the  moe  ye  shall  give  the 
more  inheritance,  and  to  the  fewer  ye  shall  give 
the  lesse  inheritance.'  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  was 
tn&,  orLzinally  an  adv.  and  connected  with  Lat. 
mams,  Goth,  mail,  (zerm.  mehr.  This  mA  became 
in  Eng.  '  mo '  with  snbsoript  e  (whence  '  moe*  and 
'  moo^)  as  Mn  became  '  bone,  dr&n  '  drone,'  and 
the  like  (Earle,  Philology,  %  iiL).  The  qtelling  is 
capricious  even  in  Elinbethaa  writers.  Shaks. 
varies  between  'mo' and  'moe';  Tindale's  favourite 
spelling  is  'moo.'  Ridley,  A  Brtfe  Deelaration, 
has  <  mo '  on  p.  163  (Moule's  ed.),  '  Therfore  I  wyll 
rehearse  mo  plaeea  of  him  than  hertofore  I  have 
done  of  the  outer ' ;  and  '  moo '  on  p.  171, '  it  should 
not  nede  ...  to  bring  in  for  the  eon^^matdon  of 
thrs  matter  anye  moo.'  In  AV  '  mo '  occurs  once 
2  a  8^,  and  'moe'  34  times. 

'  More '  is  reallv  a  double  comparatiye,  already 
formed  in  Anglo-Sax.,  mdra.  It  is  at  least  prob- 
able that  it  was  originally  confined  to  greater 
bulk  or  importance,  but  even  early  examples  show 
that  *  inoe^  and  '  more '  were  used  almost  indis- 
criminately. Wright  (on  Shaks.  A*  You  Like  It, 
p.  133)  thinks  that,  as  far  as  Shaks.  and  AV  are 
concerned,  all  that  oaa  be  asserted  is  that  'moe' 
is  used  only  with  the  plural,  'more'  with  both 
sing,  and  plural.  Modem  editors  of  Shaks.  (chiefly 
Rowe  in  1709)  and  of  AV  (chiefly  Paris  in  1762  and 
Bla^ey  in  1769)  have  changed  'moe'  into  '  more.' 


moe'  in  his  Camb.  Paragraph 
to  be  gained  bv  it.  In 

f'.KA  fAi*nti  '  IMAA'  la  BnmA- 


Scrivener  restoiisd 
Bible,  but  nothing 

Shaks.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  form  '  moe '  is  some- 
times required  by  tha  Tene.  Thus  in  Much  Ado, 
n.  iiL  72— 

'  ffinc  no  more  dittica,  ting  do  moi^ 
&  dnmra  to  dull  and  bekvy ; 
Hie  fimoa  ot  man  «m  ever  lo, 
Blnoa  niiiiMr  lint  was  laaf7.' 

Examples  of  'more'  in  the  sense  of  'greater' 
are  Ac  19"  'the  more  part  knew  not  wherefore 
they  were  come  together ' ;  27"  '  the  more  part 
advised  to  dex>art  thence  also.'  Cf.  Mt  11",  Wye. 
'  Trewly  I  say  to  you,  ther  roose  noon  more  than 
Joon  Baptist  amonge  diildren  of  wommen ;  forsothe 
he  that  is  lease  m  the  kinagdam  of  hevenes,  is 
more  than  he ' ;  Bo  9",  Wye  '  the  more  schal 
serve  to  the  laase'i  Tind.  Expot.  228,  'Locusts 
are  more  than  onr  grasshoppers  ;  Shaks.  K.  John, 
n.  i  " 


'  O,  take  Us  mothai^  thanks,  a  widow's  thanks, 
TlU  your  stnar  hand  aball  help  to  give  hfan  slwmlh 
To  make  a  mote  requital  to  ;«» 10T*  t ' 

J.  Hastihob. 

MOBEH.— 1.  Oak(s)  of,  RVm  'Terebinth(s),' 
AV  [wrongly,  with  Targ.  Onk.]  PLAlir(S)  OF; 
Gn  12*  irjVs  -(t^^t.  Hip  tpDp  iH^r  A^Xi}',  eonvallem 
Uluttrem;  Dt  11"  nTb  i^So,        «pw4t  (so  Sam.) 

ifiiKfit,  vallem  tendentem  et  intrantem  procul ; 
Svr.  nas  the  impossible  '  oak  of  Manure '  m  both 
places.  A  sacred  tree  near  Shechem,  mentioned 
Gn  12*  as  the  scene  of  a  theophany  to  Abraiiam, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  built  an  altar  there 
(J ;  but  according  to  Ball,  SBOT,  '  unto  the  Oak 
of  Moreh'  is  R'').  In  Dt  11*>  (kte  R)  the  Oaks 
of  Moreh  are  named  amongst  other  landmarks 
given  to  fix  the  position  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim. 

Moreh  is  the  participle  of  h6rah, '  to  give  (divine) 
direction,'  e.g.  Is  9"  r^sM  moreh  ihelfer,  '  a  prophet 
who  gives  a  false  direction.'  The  oak,  therefore, 
was  connected  with  a  sanctuary,  whose  priests 
gave  oracles  on  questions  asked  by  worshippers. 


According  to  Dillm.,  'Gilgal'  in  Dt  ll"  is  to  fa« 
taken  as  a  common  noun,  'a  circle  of  sacied 
stones'  or  'cromlech,'  which  was  another  feature 
of  this  sanctuary.  There  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
text, either  in  Gn  or  Dt,  to  tell  us  anvthing  more 
of  the  position  of  the  Oak  of  Moreh  than  that 
it  was  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem.  Buhl 
((?^P  202  f. )  iden^es  '  GUgal '  in  Dt  with  JUlejU. 
some  little  distance  to  tiie  east  of  Shechem,  and 
concludes  that  the  Oak(s)  of  Moreh  were  not  dose 
to  Shechem.  But,  even  if  the  identification  be 
accepted,  Gilgal  and  Moreh  in  Dt  may_  be  inde- 
pendent lammarks  for  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and 
Gilgal  not  defined  br  Moreh.  Sam.  adds  in  Dt 
after  '  Oak  of  Moreh,  'oppomte  Shechem,'  a  gloat 
suggested  by  Gn  12*.  It  is  not  likely  that  JfaionCAa, 
according  to  Pliny  and  Josephus  (BJ  ly.  viiL  1), 
the  native  name  for  the  Greek  city  Neapolis, 
which  replaced  Shechem,  has  any  connexion  with 
Moreh.  Morthia  also  occurs  on  coins  as  a  titio 
of  Neapolis  (cf.  Smith's  DB,  «.  'Moreh'),  but  is 
probaUy  connected  wiUi  the  Aram,  mmtha,  'mis- 
tress.' On  the  suggested  identification  of  Moreh 
■with  Moriah,  and  with  the  sacred  trees  in  Gn 
3S*,  Jos  24*',  Jg  9*- cf.  Mbokknim  (Oak  of). 

2.  Hill  of,  Jg  V  only  (n^  nsfi ;  A  roS 
roO  'Afiiip,  B  TapaaSaiMpi,  Lno.  dri  /SowoO  roO 
'k/utpi  ;  eottit  exedti.  Taxfj.  for  n-Jtao  gives  ii;?e?01 
'  that  faces ').  Mentioned  u  describing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  camp  of  the  Midianites  on  the  eve  of 
their  defeat  by  Gideon.  RV  translates  MT  of 
v.'^  'and  the  camp  of  Midian  was  on  the  north 
side  of  them,  by  the  hUl  of  Moreh,  in  the 
valley'  (RVm  'from  the  hill  of  Moreh  omoard$ 
in  the  valley').  The  text  is  probably  corrupt. 
Moore  proposes  to  read, '  While  the  camp  of  Midian 
was  norUi  of  GibeaUi  ha-Moreh,'  but  suggests  as  • 

gossible  alternative,  '  was  north  of  him  m  Gibeath 
a-Moreh.'  Budde  proposes,  'was  beneath  him 
north  of  Gibeath  ha-Moreh.'  Neither  the  well  of 
Harod,  mentioned  as  the  site  of  Gideon's  camp, 
nor  the  hill  of  Moreh,  can  be  certainly  identified. 
If  7*  and  6"  are  referred  to  the  same  source  (E; 
so  Kautzsch,  Budde),  probably  the  'valley'  in  7* 
is  the  'valley  of  Jezreel'  in  6",  and  the  lull  of 
Moreh  is  Jeoel  Nabt  Daht,  sometimes  called  the 
Little  Hermon,  to  the  N.  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel 
(G.  A.  Smith,  BGHL  p.  397 ;  Buhl,  GAP  p.  202). 
Moore  refers  V  to  J,  and  6"  to  E,  and  ia  inclined 
to  connect  the  Hill  of  Moreh  with  the  Oak  of 
Moreh.  The  LXX  seems  to  have  read  'Hill  of 
the  Amorites.'  See  Mobiah.  'Hill  of  Moreh' 
su^ests  that  the  hill  was  the  site  of  a  sanctuary ; 
of.X  See  Habod.  W.  H.  Bknkktt. 

MORESHETH-GAXH  (ni  n^-]to,  ic\i|/ioroMat  rdS) 
is  mentioned  only  in  Mic  1",  in  a  group  with 
Gath,  Zaanan,  Lachish,  Achzib,  Mareshah,  and 
other  towns  of  the  Judahito-Philistine  region. 
The  daughter  of  Zion  is  advised  to  make  a  bridal 
speeding -(^  (cf.  1  E  9>',  Ex  18*)  concerning 
Moresheth-gath.  Micah  is  himself  a  Horashtite, 
that  is,  a  citizen  of  Moresheth  (Mic  1',  Jer  28"), 
which  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  place. 
Moresheth-gath  may  signify  'she  that  takes 
possession  of  Gath,'  or  '  that  which  Gath  poo 
sessee,'  or  simply  as  a  proper  name,  '  Moreshetta 
of  Gath,'  with  other  possible  variations.  Or  the 
word  '  gath'  in  the  combination  may  be  the  com- 
mon notm  '  winepress.' 

In  the  Onomasticon,  and  in  the  Prologue  of  the 
C!ommentary  of  Jerome  on  Micah,  Morasthi  is 
said  to  be  a  village  east  of,  and  near  by,  Eleuther- 
opolis.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  disputing 
this,  though  the  site  has  not  been  identified.  Or 
again,  when  we  note  that  the  context  is  full  of 
puns  on  the  proper  names  that  are  mentioned 
(Wb  u>  14b  et^)^        find  it  possible  to  regard 
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Moreaheth-crath  as  a  play  upon  the  proper  name 
Marediah,  leading  np  to  the  statement,  '  I  will 

S»t  bring  in  to  thee  nim  that  taketh  possession, 
ladv  that  inhatntest  Mareahah '  ("),  and  so, 
virtnaUy,  as  a  mere  variant  of  Mareshah.  Well- 
hansen  {Kl.  Proph.  ad  he.)  takes  m  as  vocative, 
rendering, '  Thon  most  let  go  Moresheth,  O  Gath,' 
and  this  u  favoured  by  Ox/.  Heb.  Lex.  Nowack 
{ad  loe.)  thinks  that  neither  this  nor  the  usoal 
construction  gives  a  sense  quite  apposite  to  the 
context.  W.  J.  Bkbchxb. 

HOBIAH,  the  land  of  (6n  22n,  or  the  mountain 
of  (2  Ch  3')  (nribij,  n.ltoo :  in  Gn,  LXX  tit  Ti^r  yt)r  rl>r 
i^Xiir  [prob.  a  paradbr.  of  eonepieuous :  !rfo  pt) 
in  12',  and  frfo  'in^i  in  IH  11**,  are  also  rendered  by 
LXX  4  9f0t  i  ifiMii}  Aq.  r^r  KonupoHi  (connecting 
the  word  falsely  with  n^;  so  Aq.  Symm.  for 
trfio  Dt  ll"),  Symm.  inwlat,*  Vnlg.  vieionii, 
Onk.  (paraphrasing)  m)97«b  jrw  'Itmd  of  worship,' i 
Peeh.  irHein  <  of  the  Amorites' s  in  S  Ch,  LXX  ro9 
/^ftoptia,  Lno.  rj)  ApLopia,  Vnlg.  in  motUe  Moria,  Pesh. 
as  in  Gn,  Targ.  (late) '  the  mountain  of  Moriah,' 
but  with  a  long  Midiash  about  its  being  the  plaoe 
where  Abraham  and  others  worshipped). — What 
was  originally  denoted  b^  this  designation  is  very 
obscure.  It  is  indeed  evident  that  in  2  Ch  3>  the 
Temple  hill  is  referred  to  j  but  this  does  not  settle 
the  sense  of  Idie  ezpreasion  'land  of  Moriah'  in 
Gn  22* :  the  CliTonicIer  may,  in  common  with  the 
later  Jews,  have  supposed  that  that  was  the  scene 
of  the  sacnifice  of  Isaac,  and  borrowed  the  ex- 
pression from  On  22^— perhaps  to  suggest  (Ban- 
oissin,  Studien,  ii.  252)  that  the  spot  was  chosen 
already  by  J*  in  the  patriarchal  a^  In  6n,  how- 
ever, even  supposing — ^what  certainly  seems  to  be 
implied  from  the  terms  of  v.'^that  the  writer 

S laced  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  on  the  Temple  hill,  he 
oes  not  apply  the  name  Moriah  to  it :  '  the  land 
of  M.'  is  the  name  of  the  region  into  which  Abra- 
ham is  to  go,  and  he  is  to  offer  Isaac  on  '  one  of  the 
HumntainP  in  it.  The  mountain  on  which  Isaac  is 
to  be  offered  does  not  even  seem  to  be  mentioned 
as  a  central  or  important  one,  from  which,  for 
instiance,  the  region  might  have  derived  its  name : 
it  is  mwely  'one'  of  uie  mountains  in  a  region 
which,  80  far  as  the  terms  of  this  verse  go,  might  be 
oo-eztensive  with  a  large  part  of  Palestine.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  thoneh  it  is  here  implied  tiiat  it 
is  well  known  to  Abn£am,  the  region  is  not  men- 
tioned ebewhere  in  the  OT.  It  is  difficult,  under 
the  circumstances,  not  to  doubt  the  originality  of 
the  text ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that — though 
it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  the  proelivis  leetxo, 
—the  reading  of  Pesh.  '  of  the  Amorites '  (15"  48", 
Jos  5>  al.)  has  some  claims  to  be  considered  the 
original  one. 

Bab,  pr.  oames,  when  leeommoM  bjr  tin  art.,  bar*  the 
pnamnpttoa  of  poaaeatinK,  or  at  laaat  of  barliig  once  poaMaaed, 
an  qq)^UtlTe  tone :  but  the  meaning  of  nmo  ia  obaonie ;  and 
the  e^nnolagiea  that  hare  been  propoaed  are  tar  tnm  aaUitao- 
torjr.  tt  Is  at  leaat  certain  that  It  doea  not  mean 'ahewnot  Jab' 
(wblcl>-«(.  n^tn^t^-wonld  be  n^tn^X  or '  vialon  o(  Jab ' 

(which  would  be  n;)qgX  neither  o(  which  forma  could  paaa  into 
nnto.  Fbr  rariona  'Mldraahlo'  explaoatlona  of  tbe  name,  see 
BTrHMOt  Babbi,  od  ioo.  (p.  ESSf.  In  Wflnaohe'a  tr.X  or  Beer, 
Men  Alir.  noeA  d«r  Jid.  Sag;  pp.  68, 177t 

It  is  held  by  the  Samaritans  (see  ZDPVvL  198, 
vii  133;  and  above,  s.v.),  that  Gerizim  was  the 
scene  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac ;  and  the  same  opinion 
has  been  advocated  Iqr  some  modem  scholais.  The 

*  The  aame  Interpretation  la  expreaaed  by  tbe  reading  of  tbe 
8am.  test  nimon,  and  hj  the  8am.  Tkig.  ivnn  *of  rUon' (ct. 
Dt  UMSam.  text  mo,  8am.  Targ.  nam  'of  vMonOi 

t  Of.  Onk.**  rendering  of  t.m  :  '  And  Abmbam  tPtrA^ntd  and 
pnyad  there  ia  tb^  plaoe;  he  iald  befora  J",  "Here ahaU  the 
generatioas  be  vorMofing' s  therefm  it  la  aaid  at  thisday. 

In  this  moontain  dSa  Abraham  wgrakte  before  J".' ' 


groonds  for  it  are  stated  most  fnlly  by  Stanley, 
SP  pp.  251  f.,  and  Grove  in  Smith's  DB,  s.v. 
Moriah  :  Abraham  saw  the  spot  '  afar  o£^'  '  on 
the  third  day '  (v.*)  after  leaving  '  the  land  of  the 
Philistines'  (21*^) — a  statement  which  suits  the 
distances  much  better  if  the  goal  of  his  Jonmey 
were  Gerizim  than  if  it  were  Jerusalem ;  Gerizim, 
moreover,  is  an  elevation  which  a  traveller  ap- 
proaching from  the  S.  might '  lift  up  his  eyee'  (22*) 
and  see  conspicuouslv  at  a  distance,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  Jerusalem.  In  view  of  the  rivalry 
which  prevailed  in  later  times  between  the  Saman- 
tans  and  the  Jews,  the  preference  of  the  former  for 
Gerizim  does  not  count  for  much ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  other  arguments  it  may  be  doubted  wheuier, 
in  a  narrative  which  cannot  be  by  an  eye-witness  or 
contemporary  of  the  facts  recorded,  the  expressions 
nsed  are  not  interpreted  with  undue  strictness. 
The  presumption  derived  from  v."  is  strong,  that  in 
the  view  of  the  narrator  the  Temple  hill  was  the 
scene  of  Abraham's  trial  (cf.  JEHOVAB-JIBEH ;  and 
HGHL  p.  834  n.).  But  of  course  Gerizim  might, 
equally  with  Jerusalem,  have  been  (so  far  as  we 
know)  within  the  undefined  limits  of  the  'land  of 
Moriah,'  as  it  certainly  would  be  within  the  limits 
of  the  '  land  of  the  Amorite*,' 

a  R.  DBITBt. 

]IOSHIKQ.-SeeTiiix. 

MOREOV.— Both  'mom'  and  'morrow'  are 
formed  from  Anglo-Sax.  morgen,  the  former  by 
contraction,  the  Latter  by  changing  the  gtow  and 
dropping  the  n  (whence  monoe=morrov))  i  and 
•moming'  is  the  same,  with  subet.  suffix  -ing. 
Thus  '  mora,'  '  morning,'  '  morrow,'  and  '  to- 
morrow' (with  prep.  fo='for'  or  'on')  are  idl 
one  and  the  same  word,  and  have  aJl  the  same 
meaning.  They  mean  either  early  in  the  day= 
mod.  'morning,' or  next  day = mod.  'tomorrow.' 

The  word  'morrow'  about  1811  usually  means 
next  day  ('  tomorrow'),  bat  sometimes  it  is  used 
for  'morning.'  Thus  1  S  30>',  Cor.  'And  David 
smote  them  from  the  morow  tyll  the  even ' ; 
Shaks.  Luereee,  1571 — 

'  She  looks  for  night,  and  Umd  die  longa  for  monow.' 

In  AY  igk  6dj^  is  translated  '  morrow '  in  Lv  22f>, 
Xn  22",  Est  2M  Zeph  9,  and  '  tomorrow'  in  Nu 
ie>,  1  S  9>',  Est  &\  BY  changes  into  'morning' 
in  Lv  22",  Nu  18»  22",  1  S^VEst  6>«,  but  leaves 
the  other  two  unchanged.  Now  boher  usually 
means  '  morning,'  and  ia  mostly  rendered  so  in 
AY ;  but  the  editors  of  the  Oaf.  Heb.  Lex.  believe 
that  the  meaning  is  '  tomorrow '  in  the  following 
places :  Ex  18"-  «•"•»•  29»«  34",  Lv  22^,  Nu  19 
22",  1  S  9",  Zeph  3*.  If  thev  are  right,  as  they 
appear  to  be,  some  passages  snould  have  been  ten 
'  morrow '  or  *  tomorrow  by  R V,  and  some  that 
have  '  moming '  in  AY  should  have  been  changed 
to  '  tomorrow.  But  as  regards  AY  itself,  it  seems 
probable  that,  in  every  case  in  which  '  morrow  '  is 
tonnd,  the  translators  intended  to  express  what 
we  now  express  by  '  t<»norrow.'    J.  Hastinqs. 

MORTAR  (n^,  ^).— Probably  the  first  kind 
of  mortar  may  have  been,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
two  stones,  between  which  the  grain  was  pounded. 
Mortars  in  Syria  and  Palestine  were  anciently 
of  wood,  and  tne  larger  ones  were  cut  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  the  lindiydn,  or  evergreen  oak, 
being  preferred. 

The  passage  in  Pr  87**  (on  which  see  Expos 
Times,  March  and  April  1807,  pp.  287,  336)  does 
not,  of  course,  refer  to  any  custom  in  Syria  or 
Palestine  of  pounding  men  in  a  mortar  ((fe^). 
The  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  custom  ot 
making  lobby,  a  favourite  dish  in  Syria  (see  Mill). 
The  mora  the  kSbby  is  pounded,  the  more  excellent 
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it  oecomea.  Honrs  are  spent  in  beating  it,  and 
certain  -women  are  celebrated  for  their  slull  in 
preparing  it.  It  is  very  hard  work,  and  requires 
strong  as  well  as  skilful  arms  to  make  it. 

In  Syria  at  the  present  time  there  are  two  kinds 
of  mortars  need:  small  ones  are  made  of  wood, 
and  the  large  ones  of  stone.  The  wooden  mortars 
are  generally  nsed  for  pounding  coffee  or  spices. 
They  are  often  beautifully  carved,  and  the  pestle 
is  sometimes  2  ft.  lon^.*  The  stone  mortars  are 
now  preferred  for  makmg  kibb^ ;  they  are  large 
and  very  heavy,  and  the  pestle  is  a  heavy  block  of 
wood. 

Lifting  a  stone  mortar  with  one  hand  and  rais- 
ing it  above  the  head,  was  a  favourite  test  of 
strength  among  the  young  men  of  the  villages 
of  Lebanon  a  few  years  ago.        W.  Cabslaw. 

HOBTAB  (AY  morter).— In  Gn  11>  it  is  said  that 
the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel  used  slime  or 
bitumen  (i^d)  instead  of  mortar  (npti,  Arab.  Mmmdr, 
asphalt  or  bitumen). 

Asphalt  or  Bitumkn  (wh.  see)  is  found  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  at  Hasbeyah  near  Mt. 
Hermon,  but  it  is  not  nsed  in  Palestine  or  Syria 
in  bnildkig.  The  most  common  material  in  use  for 
that  purpose  is  clay  (wh.  see),  and  the  ordinary 
Arabic  word  for  mortar  is  i^n,  which  properly 
means  clay.  Walls  of  houses  are  plastered  inside 
with  clay,  but  the  clay  must  be  well  trodden  and 
mixed  with  water  to  a  proper  consistence,  else, 
if  too  dry,  it  will  not  adhere,  but  crack  and  fall 
oS:  InEzkl3x>theArab.ySha8'diy  clay'((ij[/'d/) 
instead  of  'nntempered  mortar.' 

Mortar  made  with  lime  is  being  more  frequently 
used  now  than  formerly.  The  lime  is  slaked  in  a 
long  wooden  box,  and  the  liquid  portion  mn  off 
into  a  pit ;  when  the  pit  is  full,  the  lime  is  covered 
with  sand.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  builders  in 
Lebanon  that  the  lime  should  remaia  in  the  pit  for 
several  months  before  being  used.  The  lime  in 
Lebanon  is  rich,  and  has  no  hydraulic  properties ; 
and  during  the  rainy  season  a  good  aeal  of  the 
lime  in  a  building  is  washed  away,  even  when  the 
mortar  seems  to  be  hard.  In  making  mortar  the 
lime  is  usually  mixed  with  ordinary  clay,  but  a 
reddish  day  containing  some  red  oxide  of  iron  is 
preferred.  Sand  is  nsed  for  outside  work  on 
account  of  its  colour. 

For  making  plaster  for  ooatang  the  inside  walls 
of  houses,  lime  and  sand  are  generally  used  now, 
mixed  with  straw  or  hemp  cut  small,  instead  of 
hair,  which  is  never  used.  A  cement  for  plastering 
the  sides  of  cisterns  is  often  made  with  lime,  wood 
ashes,  pounded  calcareous  spar,  and  sand.  Over 
the  coating  just  mentioned  a  finer  one  is  put, 
consisting  ot  lime  and  homra,  which  is  broken 
pottery  ground  very  fine".  All  channels  for  run- 
ning water  are  coated  with  lime  and  homra. 

Roofs  and  floors  of  houses  are  often  laid  with 
concrete,  which  is  formed  of  lime,  sand,  and  stones 
broken  small.  Thb  has  to  be  beaten  constantly 
day  and  night  till  it  has  hardened.  Some  of  the 
very  old  buildings  in  Lebanon  are  said  to  have 
been  buUt  with  mortar  in  which  oil  took  the 
place  of  water.  W.  Cabslaw. 

HOBTlFT^To  'mortify'  is  to  put  to  death. 
The  word  was  once  used  literally,  as  in  Erasmus, 
Commune  Creek,  fol.  81,  '  Christ  was  mortified  and 
killed  in  dede,  as  touchynge  to  bis  fleshe  :  bat  was 
quickened  in  spirite.'  In  AV  it  is  used  only 
figuratively,  Eo  8'*  '  If  ye  through  the  Spirit  do 
mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live '  (et 
.  .  .  tfwaroSre,  RVm  'make  to  die,'  Amer.  RV 
'put  to  death');  Col  3"  'Mortify  therefore  your 
*  BtiH  mortals  an  ncnr  ganeraUy  taUn^  the  plue  of  the  old 


members  which  are  upon  the  earth'  (nKp<imTt, 
BVm  'make  dead,'  Amer.  RV  'put  to  death'). 
The  translation  in  both  places  comes  from  Tindale, 
and  is  adopted  by  all  the  versions ;  Wjrclif  s  word 
is  '  slay.'  Cf.  Tindale,  Prologe  to  Levitieut,  '  Bap- 
tism signyfyeth  unto  us  repentaunce  and  the 
mortefj'mge  of  onre  unruly  members  and  body  of 
synne,  to  walk  in  a  newe  lyife  and  so  forth.' 
Fuller  {Holy  State,  p.  70)  exclaims  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  '  O  the  holmesse  of  their  living  and  pain- 
fulnesse  of  their  preaching !  how  full  were  they  of 
mortified  thoughts,  and  heavenly  meditations'; 
and  (p.  81)  he  describes  St  Anthony  the  monk  as 
'having  ever  (though  a  most  mortified  man)  a 
merry  countenance.'  Hall,  Workt,  L  68,  says,  '  If 
we  preach  plainly,  to  some  it  will  savour  of  a  care- 
lesse  slubbering,  to  others  of  a  mortified  sincerity.' 
The  biblical  use  of  the  word  is  clearly  seen  ip 
Rogers,  C/tief  Grounds  of  Christian  Religion,  one 
of  file  early  Catechisms  (1642):  'Q.  What  %t  Sancti- 
JUsationf  A.  The  purifying  of  our  whole  nature. 
Q.  Wluch  be  the  parts  of  Sf  A.  Mortifying  and 
quickening.'  J.  HastinOS. 

MOSEBAH,  MOSEBOTH  Moserah  occurs  Dt 

10*  (AB  MeuroSoI,  F  MiiroJal,  Vnlg.  Mosera),  and 
is  noted  as  the  place  where  Aaron  died  and 
was  buried.  This  passage  is  generally  considered 
as  a  part  of  E's  narrative  of  the  joumeyings. 
Moseroth  occurs  Nu  33**- "  (iAanaovpiie  B  v."  and 
■fo6S  B  v.",  and  A  in  both  vv.,  Vulg.  Moseroth) 
as  the  first  of  the  8  stations  following  Hashmonah, 
on  the  route  to  Mt.  Hor.  For  discussion  of  these 
names  see  Exodus  and  Journey  to  Canaan, 
voL  L  p.  805,  §  iii.,  and  Driver's  notes  on  Dt  IC  in 
Int.  Crit.  Com.  p.  119f.  Trumbull  (Kadesh  Bamea, 
p.  128)  thinks  that  Jebel  Madura  is  the  modem 
eqnivtJent  of  Moserah,  and  would  make  that  the 
burial-place  of  Aaion.  A.  T.  Chapuah. 

HOSES.— 

A.  Nama. 

JLUoaeaintbeOld 

L  The  Documenta. 
U.  Tbe  Narrative  In  J. 
UL  Tbe  Narrative  in  E. 
It.  Tlie  Narrative  in  P. 
T.  Moaes  in  D,  etc. 
vL  Moaeain  tb*  OT  outside  the  F«n( 
viL  Beoonetruocion  ot  tbe  Hiatoiy. 

C.  Uoeea  in  the  New  Testament. 

D.  Moaea  in  Tradition. 

Literature. 

A.  Nahb.— (Mosheh) ;  Josephus,  Philo,  KAB, 
etc.,  in  LXX  and  NT  generally  Mwiw^,  but  occa- 
sionally, as  in  later  MSS,  Mow^,  etc.;  Moytesi 

\  m.n\rs  The  MT  form  and  pointing  imply  the 
derivation  from  nro  '  draw,'  given  in  Ex  2'o,  which 
is  not  accepted.  The  form  Muwr^s  implies  the 
derivation,_given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  II.  ix.  6,  c.  Ajo. 
L  31)  and  PhUo  (Vita  Maya.  i.  4),  from  the  Coptic 
mo '  water '  and  ushe '  saved ';  or  moii  '  water '  and  se 
'  taken,'  a  view  once  fashionable,  but  now  mostly  aet 
aside  in  favour  of  the  derivation  from  the  Egyptian 
mes,  mesu,  '  son,  chUd ' ;  see  Oxf.  Heb.  Xe».* 

B.  MosKS  IN  THE  Old  Testament. —i.  Th« 
Documents. — As  the  OT  includes  more  than  one 
tradition  as  to  the  life  and  work  of  Moses,  these 
traditions  are  given  separately  below.  The  sepa- 
ration, however,  of  J  from  E  cannot  be  effected 
with  absolute  certainty ;  and  the  division  of  JE 
material  between  J  and  E  and  the  various  editors 
is,  in  a  measure,  provisional.  Some  of  the  points 
as  to  which  there  is  most  doubt  are  placed  in 

*  Other  derivationa  are  from  the  Egyptian  royal  i  ame  .Imotit 
by  way  of  contraction,  favoured  by  Kenan  (flitL  L  ISO);  and  aa 
act  ptcp.  B '  aaviour,'  favomed  by  Seineclce  (OewA.  L  tA  The 
poinUng  Bupporta  tbe  latter  view,  but  not  the  oaage.  Set  also 
Qeaeniua,  tmi.  «.■. 
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sqniire  brackets  In  the  main,  the  analysis  of 
B.  W.  Bacon  in  his  Triple  Tradition  of  the  Exodus 
has  been  followed  here,  as  in  the  articles  on 
Exodus  and  Numbeks  (wh.  see).  As  in  art. 
Exodus,  corresponding  features  are  marked  with 
the  same  letter  in  the  different  documents.  The 
eeneral  features  of  the  character  and  work  of 
Moaes  will  be  seen  to  be  the  same  in  all  the  docu- 
ments, and  are  epitomized  at  the  beginning  of  vii. 
The  chief  diiference  is  in  the  relation  of  Moses  and 
Aaron  (see  ii.-iv.  (a)). 

IL  The  Narrative  in  J. — (a)  It  is  doubtful 
whether  J,  at  any  rate  in  its  earliest  form,  men- 
tioned Auxm.  Dillmann,  indeed,  regards  the 
prominent  position  given  to  Aaron  as  a  mark  of  J  ; 
and  the  analysis  as  given  by  Bacon,  and  in  the 
articles  Aaron,  Exodus,  tinib  Aaron  in  this  source. 
But  Wellhausen  and  Stade  (i.  127)  hold  that  J  does 
liot  mention  Aaron.  If  this  is  so,  Moses  stands 
alone  in  J,  and  some  of  the  passages  mentioning 
Aaron,  given  here  as  J,  must  be  referred  to  other 
sources,  while  in  other  passages  the  references  to 
Aaron  are  due  to  one  of  the  editors  (Holdnger, 
Hex.  p.  76). 

(b)  J  says  nothing  as  to  the  parentage  of  Moeee. 
Even  if  '  Is  not  Aaron  the  Levite  thy  brother  T '  in 
Ex  4**  is  J,  '  Levite '  here  is  probably  a  title  and 
not  a  gentilic  name.  The  absence  of  any  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  may  be  original ;  or  J's  state- 
ment may  have  been  omitted  because  of  its  identity 
with  that  of  E ;  or  suppressed  because  it  contra- 
dicted E. 

(c)  In  J,  as  we  have  it,  Moses  first  appears  as  a 
fugitive  in  Midian.  As  Jacob  (Gn  29^'°  J)  met 
Rachel  at  the  well,  helped  her  to  water  her  sheep, 
and  was  received  as  a  ger  into  her  &mUy ;  so 
Moses  met  the  seven  daughters  of  the  priest  of 
Midian,  helped  them  to  water  their  sheep,  in  spite 
of  the  shepherds,  and  became  a  ger  in  the  priest's 
family.  He  married  Zipporah,  one  of  the  seven 
daughters,  and  had  one  son,  Gershom,  Ez  2'''>''*. 

(d)  After  a  time  the  king  of  Egypt,  from  whom 
Moses  had  fled,*  died ;  J'  told  Moses  to  return  to 
Egypt,  for  all  the  men  who  sought  his  life  were 
dead ;  Moses  set  out  with  his  wife  and  son.t 
(e)  At  a  caravanserai  on  the  way,  J*  sought  to  kill 
Moses  because  he  was  nncircumcised.  Zipporah 
averted  His  wrath  by  circumcising  their  son,!  Ex 

gOk  4U.  »>.  M-M,  J 

(f)  On  the  way,  or  even  after  Moses  reached 
Goshen,  the  angel  of  J'  appeared  to  him  in  a  bush 
which  burned  without  being  consumed,  and  J*|| 
said  that  He  had  seen  the  oppression  of  Hb  people, 
and  had  come  down  to  deliver  them,  ana  brmg 
them  to  Canaan.  Moses  was  to  repeat  this  to  the 
elders  of  Israel ;  and  was  to  go  with  them  to  request 
Pharaoh  that  Israel  might  go  three  days'  journey 
into  the  wilderness  to  SMrifioe  to  J*.  Moses 
feared  they  would  not  believe  that  J*  had  ap- 
peared to  nim.  Whereupon  J'  'gave  him  three 
signs  to  oonvinoe  them  :  a  rod  turned  into  a 
serpent,  and  back  again  into  a  rod ;  his  hand 
made  leprous,  and  then  restored  as  his  other  flesh  ; 
water  poured  on  the  ground  and  turned  into  Uood. 
At  J*'s  command,  tioaea  now  performed  the  first 
two  signs  in  His  presence.  Then  Moses  objected 
that  he  was  not  eloquent ;  and  J"  answered,  '  I 

*  Probably  itated  In  uk  omitted  portion  of  J,  onleaa  Ex  >u.u 
belonctoJ  ;  of.  iiL(b). 

t  HT,  aons;  but  in  1  Moms  bM  only  on*  ion,  so  tliat  tha 
plunltoB(cL  EzZB). 

t  An  ancient  account  of  tlie  origin  of  drcumdilon ;  of.,  bow- 
«T«r,  Oncimcnioii  in  toL  i.  p.  44S*  and  Joa  5>. 

I  Baoon'a  analysia,  followed  here,  requires  the  traniposttion 
of  the  Journey  from  Midian  before  the  Theophany  in  the  Burning 
Buab  ;  the  account  of  the  latter  in  J  gives  no  (urection  to  leave 
Midian,  and  take*  tor  granted  that  Moaea  ia  on  hia  way  to  Egypt, 
C«,  impiliea  what  is  ghren  in  these  verses.  Of.  EzoDCs  In  toL  C  807. 

I  Here,  as  tImAm,  'Angd  of  and  'J"  an  inter- 
dMuicsahla. 


will  be  with  thy  mouth,  and  teach  thee  what  thou 
Shalt  say'  (Ex  32-<^  »•  7.  fc.  i«.  i7»m8  41-is).  [Mosea 
still  begged  J"  to  send  some  other  messenger,  vid 
J"  in  anger  gave  him  Aaron  as  a  spokesman  to  the 
people,  Ex  4"- >»•  "].• 

(h)  Moses  [with  Aaron]  delivered  J*'s  message  to 
the  Israelite  elders,  and  showed  them  the  signs. 
The  Israelites  believed.  Mosea  [and  Aaron]  re- 
quested Pharaoh  to  let  the  Israelites  go  into  the 
wilderness  to  sacrifice ;  Pharaoh  refused,  and 
increased  their  taskwork,  whereupon  they  turned 
npon  Moses  [and  Aaron]  and  reproached  them ; 
Moses,  in  turn,  appealed  to  J',  Ex  4»»-»  a"-*"". 

(1)  At  the  command  of  J",  Moses  inflicted  upon 
the  Egyptians  seven  plagues — the  turning  of  the 
Nile  into  Blood;  Frogs;  Gnats  (EV  'lice 7;  Mur- 
rain ;  Hail ;  Locusts ;  the  Death  of  the  Firstborn 
(for  the  last  see  next  paragraph).  As  regards  the 
first  six — in  each  case  Moses  f  asked  permission  for 
Israel  to  go  to  sacrifice  to  or  serve  J  ,  threatening 
the  plague  as  the  penalty  of  refusal ;  after  Pharaoh's 
refiual — implied,  not  stated — the  plague  happened 
— nothing  is  said  of  any  utterance  or  action  of  Moaes 
or  J"  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  plague,  except 
that  J*  brings  the  locusts  with  an  east  wind,  and 
removes  them  by  a  west  wind.  In  the  case  of  the 
Frogs,  Gnats,  Hail,  and  Locusts,  Pharaoh  sent  for 
Moses  [and  Aaron]  and  begged  for  his  intercession 
to  remove  the  plagues,  promising,  after  an  attempt 
to  obtain  better  terms,  to  grant  Moses'  request. 
After  the  cessation  of  each  plague,  he  hardened 
his  heart  and  withdrew  his  promise.  In  the  case 
of  the  Locusts,  however,  Pharaoh  was  induced  by 
his  servants  to  make  concessions  on  the  mere 
threaL  before  the  plague  was  actuallT  inflicted ;  he 
offered  to  let  the  men  go,  without  the  women  and 
children.   Moses  refusM,  and  the  plague  followed, 

^  1^14.  It.  17>.  U.  Ua.  M.  M  gl-4.  S-U*.  M-S  ^-7.  IS-U.  flb.  M. 

nb-m.  n-M  jqu.  ib-u.  ub.  14b.  us.  ua-ii^ 

(J)  After  the  removal  of  the  locusts,  Pharaoh 
sent  for  Moses  and  offered  to  let  aU  the  Israelites, 
both  old  and  young,  go  to  sacrifice  if  they  would 
leave  their  cattle  behind.  Moses  refused,  and 
Pharaoh,  in  great  anger,  bade  him  go,  and  declared 
that  he  should  never  see  tus  face  Main.  Moses 
answered,  'Thou  hast  spoken  well,  IwUl  see  thy 
face  again  no  more,'  and  announced  that  aU  the 
firstborn  of  the  Egyptians  should  perish,  while  no 
Israelite  should  suner  anything ;  and  that  in  con- 
sequence all  Pharaoh's  servants  should  come  to 
Moses,  and  entreat  him  and  his  people  to  go. 
After  thu  utterance,  Moses,  in  hot  anger,  left  we 

Sresence  of  Pharaoh,  Ex  lO**-"-  »  ll-*"'.  (Then 
loses  directed  the  elders  of  Israel  to  kill  the 
pcusover-lamb,  and  to  put  some  of  its  blood  npon 
their  lintels  and  door-posts,  that  when  J*  was 
slaying  the  Egyptians  He  might  spare  the  Israel- 
ites, &  i2n-»-*nj  At  midnight  J"  slew  aU  the 
firstborn  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  Egyptians,  in 
a  panic,  made  the  Israelites  start  on  their  journey 
to  the  desert  in  such  haste  that  they  carried  their 
dough  with  them  unbaked.  A  mixed  multitude 
went  with  them.  Ex  12»^  »■  "■».§ 
[Moses  gave  laws  as  to  the  Passover,  etc.  13*^ 

4-7. 11-U1.II 

(k)  Guided  by  J*  in  a  pillar,  by  day  a  cloud,  by 
night  a  fire,  Moses  led  the  Israelites  into  the 
wilderness,  towards  the  sea.  IT  Pharaoh,  recovering 
from  his  terror,  pursued  them  with  his  army.  At 

*  80  Bacon,  followed  in  Aabox  and  ExoDus ;  DUtanaiin, 
Jfllicher,  and  Comiil  ascribe  these  veraes  to  R ;  of.  fa), 

t  The  introduction  of  Aaron  into  the  J  narruirea  of  tlie 
plagues  is  due  to  R. 

t  80  DUlmanu  and  Bacon ;  but,  aoooiding  to  Addis,  OomUl, 
etc.,  inserted  by  R,  perhaps  from  source  other  than  JE. 

i  The  600,000  in  r.n  is  probably  R  ;  so  Addis,  etc 

I  So  Bacon ;  but  n<aatly  assigned  to  R.  It  may  tie  J  material, 
but  owes  its  position  to  R ;  t.e.  In  the  separata  1  the  giving 
of  laws  was  not  an  Inoldant  of  the  butried  fliglitk 

f  OL  art.  RsD  Saa. 
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his  appioaeh  tha  panic-stricken  Israelites  turned 
upon  Moses,  rnd  upbraided  him  for  bringing  them 
out  of  EgTpt.  He  replied,  '  Fear  not,  be  still,  and 
see  how  J  will  deliver  yon  to-day.  You  shall 
ncTer  see  acain  the  Egyptians  whom  you  saw  to- 
day. J*  shall  fight  for  yon,  and  you  shall  hold 
yonr  peace.'  The  pillar  plaoad  itself  between  the 
IsraeUtes  and  the  Egyptians.  J',  by  means  of  a 
strong  ecwt  wind,  drove  back  the  waters,  so  that 
the  Inaelites  passed  over  in  the  night ;  while  from 
the  pillar  He  'discomfited'  the  Egyptians,  so  that 
they  turned  and  fled ;  bnt  they  penshed  in  the  re- 
turning waters ;  and,  in  the  morning,  '  Israel  saw 
the  Egyptians  dead  npon  the  seashore,'  Ex  13*>- " 

14>-7. 1»C  Ub.  Mb.  Bh.  M.  ab.  flU  Mb.  W_ 

[Then  Moms  and  the  Israelites  sang  to  J' — 

'  I  will  iliqr  mito  J*,  for  he  hath  triomphad  glorlotuljr ; 
The  hocaa  and  Us  tider  hath  ha  thiDwn  Into  the  lea,' 

Ex  16'1.« 

Jm)  From  the  sea.  Moses  led  Israel  on  into  the 
[demess,  where  they  found  no  water  till  they 
came  to  Manh  ('  Utter'),  where  the  waters  were 
bitter ;  and  the  people  mnrmiued  against  Moses. 


In  answer  to  his  prayer,  J*  showe 
make  the  waters  sweet  by  using  a  certain  tre& 
At  their  next  camping-place,  Elim,  they  fonnd  12 
springs  and  70  palm-trees.  Ex  16**""^  ».f 

(p)^  At  Massah  the  people  murmured  against 
Moses  because  they  were  without  water.  He  re- 
proved them  for  tempting  J'  ...  ,8  hence  the 
place  was  called  Maasan  ('temptation').  Ex  17* and 
the  references  to  '  tempting  *'  and  '  Massah '  in 

(q)  I  Moses  brought  the  Israelites  to  Sinai,  and 
they  encamped  berore  the  mount.  J*  came  down 
upon  Sinai,  called  Moses  to  Him,  and  bade  him 
charge  the  people  and  the  priests  not  to  '  break 
through  onto  J  to  gaie  .  .  .  lest  he  breaklT  forth 
upon  them.'  Bounds  were  to  be  set  ronnd  the 
mount,  not  to  be  pntsod  on  pidn  of  death.  Ex 
jgab.  »-B.  M.  ub>i*.  ■ 

[Moses,  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihn,  and. 70  elders 
went  up,  and  beheld  J'  afar  off,  sM  ate  aiad  drank 
a  covenant-meaL  Ex  24''  ••  "].*• 

Moses,  who  alone  was  allowed  to  approach  S'M 
reoeiTed  from  Him  Ten  Commanoments,  'the 
words  of  the  covenant '  concerning  ritual,  which  he 
(Moses)  wrote  on  two  tables  of  stone.  He  remained 
with  J*  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  and  neither 
ate  nor  drank.  Ex  34>-«.U  [J'^told  Moses  that 
the  Israelites  had  corrupted  themselves,  and  that 
He  intended  to  destroy  them ;  but  at  Moses'  inter- 
cession '  J"  repented  oi  the  evil  whidi  He  said  He 
would  do  unto  His  people.'  When  he  reached  the 
camp,  Moses  oallea  to  his  side  those  who  were 
faithful  to  J' ;  the  Levites  responded,  and  at  his 
command  massacred  3000  evil-doers,  and  thus  con- 
secrated themselves  to  J",  Ex  32'- •^"-"•*'-»l.§§  J' 
bade  Moses  and  Israel  go  up  without  Him  to 
Canaan ;  but,  moved  by  their  distress  and  prayers 
He  relented,  and  said,  'My  presence  shall  go  with 
thee,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest ' ;  then  He  permitted 
Moses  to  see  something  of  His  glory,  and  pro- 
claimed His  name  '  J*,  <r,  a  God  fnU  oi  compassion 
and  graoions,  alow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  merey 

•  Bo  Baoon  and  BxoDus ;  IUIUU7  aarigned  to  B  or  B. 

1 80  BaooD,  Drirer,  ata ;  others,  Addis,  rater  w.Mh  to 
B,  and  t.*>  to  P. 

t  For  (n)  and  (o)  see  attar  (rX 

{  fa  aoooont  of  how  water  was  proiMed  Is  omitted. 

1  In  tha  transposlttoo  of  psaaagaa,  Bacon  ia  tbllowad;  ot 
KxODDS  in  vol  i.  800. 

5  Tbara  Is  no  simUaritr  between  tha  Hebrew  words  tor  ■  biaak 
thnmgh '  (D-n)  and  ■  break  forth '  (PB)l 

**8o  Baoon,  and  afanUailjr  OUlmaan ;  moat  critlaa  give  these 
veiacatoB. 

ti  Iba  talataaeea  to  a  tanner  set  ol  tablea  and  some  other 
■attars  are  B. 
H  Ihess  vanes  an  otten  saoribed  to  B  «r  & 


and  truth,'  Ex  81>  »  Nn  Hi*-*  m.  i».  Ex 
34»-».* 

(f)  Moses'  father-in-law,  Hobab  the  son  of  Reuel 
the  Midianite,  having  come  to  visit  him,t  Moses 
invited  him  to  accompany  the  Israelites  to  Canaan. 
At  first  he  refused.  But  Moses  told  him  that  his 
local  knowledge  would  enable  him  to  guide  Israel 
through  the  desert,  and  promised  that  he  should 
share  in  the  blessings  promised  to  the  Israelites. 
Whereupon  he  consented  to  aocompany  them,; 
Nu  10"-*. 

(n)  (0)  After  the  departure  from  Sinu,§  the 
Israelites,  lacking  food  and  reduced  to  manna, 
apparently  a  natnral  product  of  the  desert,  hank- 
ered after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  and  'wept 
.  .  .  every  man  at  his  tent-doorT  Moses  remon- 
strated bitterly  with  J'  for  asmgning  him  a  task 
entirely  beyond  his  powers  t  '1  cannot  bear  all 
this  people  by  myself,  it  is  too  much  for  me.  If 
thou  deal  thus  with  me,  Idll  me,  I  pray  thee,  out 
of  hand,  if  I  have  found  favour  in  tay  sight ;  and 
let  me  not  see  my  wretchedness.'  J*  Mde  him 
tell  the  people  that  they  diould  have  flesh  for  a 
month.  Moses  asked  how  he  should  find  so  mnch 
for  600,000  men.  J'  bade  him  wait  and  see ;  and 
sent  a  wind  which  bronght  an  immense  fli{;ht  of 
quails ;  but  while  the  people  were  only  beginning 
to  eat  them,  J*  smote  them  with  a  plague,  Nn 
1^4-1*.  iB-a.  n-ie_ 

(y)  Periiape  the  narrative  of  Dathan  and  Abiram 
given  under  E,  with  Kuenen,  should  be  ascribed  to 
J,  with  ComilL  Bacon  analyzes  the  JE  portions 
of  Nu  16  into  two  narratives,  J  and  E ;  and  this 
analysLs  ia  adopted  substantially  in  NOMBEBS ;  of. 
iiL 

(Ml)  At  Eadesh  the  people  lacked  water,  and 
murmured  against  Moses,  who  at  J'"b  command 
procured  than  water  by  smiting  a  rock.  The 
water  was  called  'The  water  of  Meribah' 
('  striving ').   Parts  of  Nn  20>-'». 

(bb)  Moses  sent  Caleb  and  others  into  the 
southern  highlands  of  Canaan  as  far  as  Hebron, 
to  view  the  land.  Thev  reported  that  the  land 
was  fertile,  bnt  the  inhaoitants  powerfoL  Never- 
theless, Caaeb  encouraged  the  people  to  invade  the 
land  ;  but  his  comrades  dissuaded  them,  and  they 
were  panic-stricken  and  refused  to  go  forward.  J* 
proposed  to  destroy  them  and  make  Moses  the 
ancestor  of  a  greater  nation ;  but  spared  them  at 
his  intercession.  Yet  because  they  had  tempted 
Him  ten  times,  none  of  the  adults  of  that  genera- 
tion diould  enter  Canaan,  except  Caleb,  Nu  13"^ 
ub.u.ti.srtsikiiMv.  ».io.ai  X4i«' <.  •.  ii-M- Mosespro- 

miaed  Caleb  Hebron  as  his  future  possession,  Jos 

(ft)  Israel  marched  along  the  borders  of  Edom 
to  Moab,  Nn  21>*'* ;  (M)  and  conquered  Heshbon 
and  other  Amorite  cities,  Nn  21*^  »•"•»»,•  (hh) 
Balaam,  sent  for  by  Balak  of  Moab,  to  curse  the 
Israelites,  blessed  them.  Farts  of  Nu  22-24 ;  (U) 
When  the  Israelites  sinned  with  Moabite  women, 
Moses,  at  the  command  of  J",  hong  their  chiefs 
before  J',  Nn25">-«-»^«. 

(11)  Moses  delivered  final  laws  and  exhortations 
to  the  Israelites,  Nu  ZV^'^  «2'-« ;  (nn)  J*  called 
Moses  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  whence  He  showed 
him  all  Canaan.  After  Moses'  death,  J"  buried 
him  in  a  valley  of  Moab,  opposite  Beth-peor,  Dt 
341b  to  loiMi.  4. 

iiL  Th»  Narrative  m  J?.— (a)  It  is  generally  ajgreed 
that  Aaron  and  Miriam  appeared  in  the  original 
E-story,  Miriam  being  specially  conapionona.  But 

*  Ex  ISIMS  or  portions  ot  it  are  often  aaoribed  to  B. 

t  There  are  probably  traoee  of     aoooont  of  HobaVS 
In  Ex  18.  Baoon,  etc,  refer  TV,'- im  to  J. 

{  This  aeems  impUed  hy  If  ll*  J. 

I  No  nwDtion,  however,  of  this  In  J. 

1  Nu  Sl>-*,  usually  eiven  to  J,  dearly  oonnaola  Willi 
iacidents,  bat  Is  piobably  tram  another  stnt»jn  ot  J. 
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Aaron  does  not  appear  in  the  narratire  of  the 
plagnee,  the  references  in  the  present  text  being 
due  to  redactors,  and  bis  rOie  ia  not  clear ;  he 
Bcaioely  seems  to  hare  been  the  brother  and 
almost  equal  partner  of  Moses,  ^haps  not  even 
the  priest ;  but  is  chiefly  oonspicuoos  as  oppos- 
ing Moses  and  leading  Israel  in  sin.  He  was 
perhaps  represented  as  a  chief  amongst  the 
elders.* 

(b)  Moses  was  bom  of  parents  of  the  house  of 
Levi,  at  a  ytime  when  Pharaoh  had  ordered  that 
all  inale  children  bom  to  Israelites  should  be  put 
to  dea(Ji.  He  was  hidden  for  tluree  months,  and 
then  placed  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  amongst  the 
flags  by  the  Nile.  His  sister  t  watched  him,  and, 
when  he  was  found  and  pitied  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  the  sister  induced  her  to  employ  Moses* 
mother  as  his  nurse.  Later  on  he  was  taJcen  into 
Uie  princess's  house  and  trained  as  an  Ej^tiaa 
noble,  £x  2''**.  (c)  But  when  he  was  growm  np, 
and  had  leamt  that  he  was  an  Israelite,  he  went 
to  see  how  his  people  fared,  slew  an  Egyptian 
who  was  ill-treating  an  Israelite,  and  when  he 
found,  on  attempting  the  next  day  to  reconcile 
two  Israelites,  that  his  deed  was  known,  he  fled  to 
Midian,  Ex  a"  "*.! 

/  (e)§^hile  Moees  was  keeping  the  flock  of 
UethrojfaJs  father-in-law,  on  Horeb,  the  mountain 
of  God;  God  called  to  him,  and  announced  Himself 
as  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  '  and 
Moses  hid  his  face,  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon 
God.'  God  told  him  that  He  had  heard  the  cry  of 
the  oppressed  Israelites,  and  would  send  Moses  to 
Pharaoh,  that  the  Israelites  might  be  released. 
Moses  pleaded  his  unfitness  for  such  a  mission ; 
and  God  promised  to  be  with  him,  and  gave  him  a 
sign,  that  the  people,  after  escaping  from  Egypt, 
should  worship  Him  on  Horob,  Ex^*>^*- 

(f)  God  revealed  to  Moses  His  new  name, 
Yahwkh,  which  ia  explained  as  equivalent  to 
'khteh  (£V,  'I  am'),  in  the  phrase  'khtsh 

'ASBXB  'kHYSH   (EV,  'I  AM   THAT  I  AH');T 

wamed  him  that  PhaiBoh  would  not  release  tiie 
Israelites  till  Egypt  had  been  smitten  with  '  all 
my  wonders,'  and  directed  that,  when  the  Israelites 
departed,  their  women  should  borrow  jewels  and 
raiment  of  their  Egyptian  neighbours.  He  gave 
Moses  a  rod,  with  which  to  work  the  wonders, 

(d)  Moses  took  leave  of  Jethro,  and  set  out  for 
^^t  'with  the  rod  of  God  in  his  hand,'  Ex 

[(g)  At  'the  mount  of  God,'  Aaron,  sent  by  J', 
met  him ;  and  he  told  Aaron  all  J''m  words,  Ex 

*"■«]." 

(h)  Moses  [and  Aaron]  went  to  Pharaoh,  and  in 
the  name  of  J"  bade  him  let  Israel  go ;  he  refused, 
reproached  them  with  keeping  the  Israelites  from 
their  labour,  and  bade  Moses  [and  Aaron]  get  to 
their  burdens.  Ex  5^  *• «. 

(i)  At  the  command  of  J*,  Moees  inflicted  upon 
the  Egyptians  Jive  plagues — the  turning  of  the 
Nile  into  Blood;  Hail;  Locusts;  Three  Days' 
Darkness;  the  Death  of  the  Firstborn  (for  the 
last  see  nnt  paragraph).  As  reoards  the  first  four 
—in  each  case  Moees  worked  the  miracle  by  lift- 
ing np  or  stretohing  out  the  rod ;  ft  and  Pharaoh's 
heart  was  hardened.  It  is  stated  that  after  the 
^agues  of  Locusts  and  Darkness  J"  hardened 
Pharaoh's  heart.$|  The  Hail  destn^  both  man 

•  HoUacw,  Btaittuok,  17ft. 
t  Her  nam*  li  not  giTen. 

iVT.u-u,  mnetimc*  ghren  to  t. 
Por(d)ne  after  (f)i 
OmlttiDr  the  refetenoe  to  the  badi  in  v.^k 
1CtOoDiaToLU.lta. 
••'OtUnuornMdtoB. 
tt  Not  mentliined,  lniwsiw.  In 
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and  beast.  Ex  6>  7*  •»»."»•»  t^a^m.m  1011.111. 

(J)  J*  announced  to  Moees  that,  after  the  in 
fliction  of  a  final  plague,  Pharaoh  would  let  th« 
people  go ;  He  bade  him  instract  them  to  borrow 
jewels  of  their  neighbours.  '  J*  made  the  Egyp- 
tians favourably  disposed  towards  the  people. 
Moreover,  the  man  Moses  was  very  great  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  eyes  of  Pharaoh's  ser- 
vants, and  of^  the  people.'  .  .  .*  Pharaoh  sent  for 
Moses  [and  Aaron]  by  night,  and  bade  them  de- 
part with  the  Israelites.  'The  latter  borrowed 
jewels  and  raiment  of  their  Egyptian  neighbours, 
and  started  on  their  journey.  They  were  armed, 
and  carried  with  them  the  bones  of  <Ii2afiph.  God 
led  them  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Bed  Sea,  to 
avoid  the  warlike  Philistines,  Ex  11'-*  !!!>>«•«.  m 

(k)  Pharaoh  pursued  with  600  chosen  chariots ; 
the  Israelites  cried  unto  J",  who  bade  them  go 
forward ;  Moses  lifted  up  his  rod :  .  .  .  the  Angd 
of  God  placed  himself  between  Israel  and  its  pur- 
suers .  .  .  and  took  off  their  chariot  wheels  .  . 
[and  when  the  Israelites  saw  what  had  been  done 
they  believed  J"  and  His  servant  Mosesl  Ex  14*- ' 

laiut.  IM.  Ubd.  llk.ita.ita.  a  .j. 

m  Miriam  the  prophetess  [the  sister  of  Aaron]  $ 
lea  the  women  in  a  triumphal  dance,  while  tbiy 
sang— 

*  ffiof  ye  to  J",  (or  he  hath  triamplied  glorioudj : 
The  bone  and  hii  rider  hath  he  thnnm  into  the  SMS' 
Ex  16*>-". 

(n)  J*  gave  the  Israelites  '  1»ead  from  heaven,' 
Le.  manna.  Ex  l^^§ 

(p)  Thev  reached  Horeb,  where,  finding  them- 
selves without  water  in  the  wildemeas,  the  people 
strove  with  Moses,  who,  by  command  of  J",  smote 
a  rock,  and  water  came  from  it.  Hence  the  place 
was  osiled  Meribah  ('  striving '),  Ex  17*^  *^  ana  the 
references  to  '  striving '  and '  Meribah '  in  vr.*- 

(q)  II  Moses  went  up  to  God,  and  received  in- 
structions for  the  people  to  purify  themselves  in 
preparation  for  a  Theophany  on  the  third  day. 
ThiTwas  done.  Ex  i»tf«.-»».i«.ii..M.u  On  the 
third  day  thero  was  a  thnnderstonn,  and  God 
descended  on  the  mountain  in  a  thick  cloud,  to 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  Moses  brought  the  people 
before  the  mountain  to  meet  with  God.  Moses 
spake  and  God  answered.  Ex  19***  The  people, 
terrified  by  the  storm  and  the  trumpet,  fled  from 
the  mountain,  and  begged  that  they  might  hear 
God's  words  through  Moaea.  Moees  reassured 
them,  and  '  drow  near  to  the  thick  darkneaa  where 
God  was.'  God  spake  'all  these  words,' «.«.  the 
Ten  Commandments. If  Moses  reported  them  to 
the  elders  of  Israel ;  and  the  people  promised  to 
obev  them;  and  Moses  told  J"^ their  promise.  Ex 
ao*"-  19^.  At  J"8  command  Moses  and 
Joshua  went  up  to  the  mountain  and  remained 
there  forty  days  and  nights,  leaving  Aaron  and 
Hur  in  cnarge  of  the  people.  But,  meanwhile, 
Aaron,  at  the  request  of  the  people,  made  a  golden 
calf  as  an  image  of  J* ;  built  an  altar  for  it,  and 
celebrated  a  feast  to  J*.  At  the  end  of  the  forty 
days,  God  gave  Moses  two  tables  of  stone,  written 
with  the  miger  of  God,  and  probably  containing 
the  Ten  Commandments.   As  Moees  and  Joshua 

*  Aoooiding  to  this  anelyili,  B»  aoooont  at  the  Death  of  the 
Flntbom  and  the  Inetitutton  o(  the  Pueover  have  been 
omitted ;  bat  donbtleea  the  final  plegue  o(  111  wa«  the  Death 
ot  the  Fintboni,  especialljr  it  4^- "  are  B  <eo  Baoon,  eta.). 

t  T.n.  oeaaliy  aaaigned  to  J  or  £.  £*•  aooount  ot  the  oroee- 
iog  ot  the  Red  Sea  bae  been  almoet  entinly  omitted,  prabablj 
beoanae  it  waa  oloeeljr  parallel  to  I'm. 

t  Perhape  R. 

f  UaoaUy  aaoribed  to  J. 

1  For  tranepoaition  ot  neiiigee  iee  iL  (q). 

^  Thoee  luually  lo  called. 

•*  Baoon'e  order  aa  In  EzoDui  iiZO>->i  19»>4;  bat  it  ••, '  thasi 
an  the  woida '  in  18>k  hare  nothing  to  rater  to. 
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retnrned,  they  heard  the  noise  of  the  feast;  and 
when  he  came  near,  Moses  saw  the  calf  and  the 
dancing.  His  anger  waxed  hot ;  he  threw  down ' 
the  tables  of  stone,  and  broke  them.  He  homed 
the  calf,  ground  it  to  powder,  and  made  the 
children  of  Israel  drink  water  upon  which  the 
powder  had  been  strewn ;  he  reproached  Aaron 
with  his  sin ;  and  Aaron  excused  himself  as  having 
acted  under  compulsion.  Then  Moses  returned  to 
J"  and  interceded  for  the  people :  '  This  people 
have  sinned  a  great  sin,  and  have  made  them  a  god 
of  cold  !  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin — ; 
and  if  not,  blot  me',  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book 
which  thou  hast  written.'  Ajid  J*  answered : 
'  Whosoever  hath  sinned  against  me,  him  will  I 
blot  out  of  my  book.  And  now  go,  lead  the 
people  into  the  place  of  which  I  have  spoken  unto 
thee.  Behold,  mine  angel  shall  go  before  thee: 
nevertheless,  in  the  day  when  I  visit,  I  will  visit 
their  sin  upon  them.'  At  these  tidings  the  people 
mourned,  and  put  off  their  ornaments.  Ex  Si''*'^- 
Mb  321-0  31 la.  ^2'»-»^»»*  33^».  .  .  .  Various  laws 
were  given  by  J'  to  Moees,  Ex  ao"-*  23"'-'' 

Moses  repeated  these  to  the  people,  who  pro- 
mised to  obey  them;  Moses  wrote  them  down. 
The  next  day  be  built  an  altar  and  set  up  twelve 
moffeboth,  one  for  each  tribe.  Under  his  direc- 
tions, certain  young  men  offered  burnt-offerings 
and  peace-offerings.  Mosea  sprinkled  half  the 
blood  of  the  Tictims  on  the  altar ;  and  then  read 
to  the  people  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  contain- 
ing the  laws  jnst  referred  to.  The  Israelites  t^ain 
promised  to  obey  these  laws,  and  Moses  sprinl  ded 
the  people  with  blood  :  '  Behold  the  Uood  of  the 
covenant  which  J'  has  made  with  yon  concerning 
all  these  words,'  Ex  24*-*. 

(r)  Jethro,  Hoses'  father-in-law,  hearing  what 
God  had  done  for  Moaee  and  Israel,  came  to  visit 
him  at  Horeb,  and  brought  to  him  his  wife  and  his 
two  sons.*  Jethro  and  Moses,  together  with 
Aaron  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  partook  of  a 
sacrificial  feast  before  God.  Observing  the  con- 
tinual concourse  of  the  people  to  Moses  '  to  inquire 
of  God,'  Jethro  advised  him  to  appoint  subordinates 
to  deal  with  lesser  matters.  Moses  accordingly 
appointed  rulers  of  tens,  fifties,  hundreds,  and 
thousands.  Then  Jethro  departed  to  his  own 
land.  Ex  IS.f 

(b)  tAt  this  point,  apparently,  some  account 
was  given  of  the  oonstruction  of  the  'Tent  of 
Meeting,'  and  perhaps  of  the  Ark ;  for  we  are  now 
told  that  Moses  used  to  pitch  the  tent  outside  the 
camp,  and  worshippers  used  to  go  out  to  it.  When 
Moses  went  out  to  the  tent,  the  people  stood  at 
their  tent-doors  to  watch  him.  As  he  entered,  the 
pillar  of  God  descended,  and  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  tent ;  and  the  people  prostrated  themselves. 
Meanwhile,  within,  'J*  spake  unto  Moses  face  to 
face,  as  a  man  n>eaketh  nnto  his  friend.'  When 
Moses  returned  to  the  camp,  Joshua,  his  minister, 
remained  as  attendant  to  the  '  Tent  of  Meetinc,* 

Ex  ay-". 

(t)  The  Israelites,  gnided  by  the  Ark,  departed 
from  the  Motmt  of  J  .  When  the  Ark  set  forward 
Moses  used  to  pronounce  the  blessing — 

■  Riw  up,  O  J',  ud  M  thine  enemies  lie  icattend ; 
Let  them  Out  hate  thee  flee  befon  thee ' ; 
and  when  it  rested — 

'  Betum,  O  J',  onto  ttn  tn  **~iTnn^i  ol  the  tboouda 
of  Iinel,' 

10^0- 

(n)  At  Taberah,  a  oonsnming  fire  from  J*,  sent 

•  Ct.  U.  (d);  'after  he  hwl  aent  her  back'  in  v.i  Is  a  bar- 
Bonlstto  addition  to  reoonolle  J  and  B. 
t  There  an  probable  tnMMi  olJ  in  thli  obqittr. 


to  punish  the  people  for  murmuring,  was  quenched 
at  the  intercession  of  Moses,  Na  iP-*. 

(t)  At  the  command  of  J",  Moses  went  out  to  the 
Tent  of  Meeting  with  seventy  elders :  J"  came 
down  in  a  cloud  and  spake  to  him,  and  '  took  of 
the  spirit  that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  unto  the 
elders,'  so  that  they  pro^esied.  Two  of  the 
selected  seventy,  however,  Eldad  and  Medad,  had 
stayed  in  the  camp  ;  nevertheless  the  spirit  came  on 
them,  and  they  prophesied.  A  young  man  ran  to 
the  'Tent  of  Meeting  to  tell  Moses,  whereupon 
Joshua  urged  Moses  to  forbid  them ;  but  Moses 
replied,  'Art  thou  jealous  for  my  sakeT  Would 
that  all  J'"8  peo]>le  were  prophets,  and  that  J* 
would  put  his  spirit  upon  them,'  Nu  II"'  "•»•••».• 

(w)  Miriam  and  Aaron  attacked  Moses,  8aying,t 
'  Has  J"  spoken  only  by  Moses,  and  not  also  by 
us  ? '  J'  suddenly  summoned  Moses,  Miriam,  and 
Aaron  to  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  and  declared  to 
them,  that  while  He  made  Himself  known  to 
prophets  in  visions  and  dreams,  He  would  speak 
plainly  to  Moses  face  to  face,  and  Moses  should 
behoM  the  form  {tim&nSh)  of  J".  Miriam  was 
smitten  with  leprosy,  but  healed  at  the  intercession 
of  Moses,  Nu  12. 

(x)  At  Rephidim,  Amalek  attacked  IsraeL 
Moses  committed  the  direction  of  the  battle  to 
Joshua,  while  he  himself,  with  Aaron  and  Hnr, 
went  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  held  aloft  the  '  rod 
of  God.^  When  it  was  held  up,  Israel  prevailed ; 
when  it  was  lowered,  Amalek.  But  when  Moses 
was  exhausted,  Aaron  and  Hur  made  him  sit  down 
while  they  held  up  his  hands  till  sunset.  Then 
Amalek  was  completely  routed.  J'  bade  Moses 
record  in  a  book  the  victory,  and  J*'s  purpose  to 
war  against  the  Amalekites  Ull  they  were  extermi- 
nated. Moses  built  an  altar  called  J*-nitti,  'J* 
my  banner,'  Ex  IV*"". 

(y)  Two  Beubenite  chiefs,  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
rebelled  against  Moses  because  he  sought  to  make 
himself  a  prince  over  Israel,  and  had  failed  to  fulfil 
his  promise  to  bring  them  into  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  Summoned  to  appear  oefore 
Moses,  they  declined  ;  whereupon  he  went  to  them; 
bade  the  other  Israelites  separate  themselves  from 
the  rebels,  and  appealed  to  J'  to  punish  them  bj 
a  hitherto  unknown  chastisement — the  earth  shoolc 
open  and  swallow  them  up — as  a  sign  that  he  had 
J^'s  authority  for  his  leadership  of  Israel.  Where- 
upon the  ewrth  opened,  and  swallowed  them  up 
With  their  households,  and  they  went  down  alive 
into  Sheol,  Nu  16"^  ib;8.  u.  m.  i»b.  *. «.  m>^  u.  »4.g 

(()  When  the  people  reached  Kadesh,  Miriam 
died  and  was  buried,  Nu  20*.  (bb)  Moses  urged 
the  people  to  invade  the  land  ;  but,  at  their  request, 
consented  to  send  12  men  to  survey  it.  These 
went  as  far  as  Eshool,  returned  with  a  gigantic 
cluster  of  grapes  and  other  fruit,  but  reported  that 
the  inhabitants  were  numerous  and  powerfuL 
Whereupon  the  peo[>Ie  cried  out  against  Moses, 
and  proposed  to  appoint  a  new  captain,  and  return 
to  Egypt.||  .  .  .  Moses  bade  the  people  return  to 
the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea;  out,  in  spite  of 
him,  they  advanced  towards  Canaan,  but  were 

*  Often  refened  to  a  later  (tratum  of  E  than  Ex  18.  The 
paragraph  i«  probably  an  expandon  of  an  older  narrative  con- 
taining  only  the  propheeying  of  Eldad  and  Uedad,  Joahua'i 
protest,  and  Moaee  anewer. 

t  Hosei'  'Ciuhite  wife,'  T.<*;9k,  |(  never  anin  referred  to, 
either  in  thl*  chapter  or  elaewhere ;  and  it  a  dear  from  the 
reet  of  the  chapter  that  the  oontroveny  between  Uoees  on  the 
one  band,  and  uiriam  and  Aaron  on  the  other,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  any  nich  matter ;  v.l>^b  can  liaidly  liave  been  buerted 
by  either  Ro  or  Itr,  but  by  W*  from  tome  older  eouroe ;  it  is 
probably  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  narrative,  the  rest  of  whicb 
has  been  omitted  because  it  was  not  oontldered  edifying. 

J  V.». 

J On  in  v.l  is  probably  due  to  textual  ootraptiaii.  Baaoa 
nks  the  name  occurred  in  a  J  varrioo;  this  view  is  ^tdopted 

in  NDMBEBa ;  ct.  ii.  (y). 
I  The  immediate  sequel  is  omitted. 
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based  on 


attacked  and  rented,  Dt  1"-"  (probably 
£),  Na  IS^"**-  •>■  A  M.  M>.  17b.  IS.  a  i^ib.  1.4.  A. 

(cc)  Mosea  Bousht  permission  for  Israel  to  pass 
peaceably  throng  Eaom,  bnt  without  snccess,  Nn 
ZO"*-".  (dd)  In  tlie  coarse  of  the  journey  from 
Kadesh,  Aaron  died,  Dt  10"  »»*^. 

(ee)  For  murmuring  at  the  hardships  of  their 
renewed  march  through  the  desert,  the  people 
were  plagued  with  fiery  serpents.  Moses  prayed 
for  them,  and  was  told  to  make  a  brazen  serpent, 
and  by  looking  at  this  the  aufferers  were  healed, 
Na  21*'^".  (ff)  Israel  marched  along  the  borders  of 
Edom  to  Moab,  Nu  SI""-" ;  (tftf)  and  conquered  the 
territory  of  Sihon,  Nn  21"-»"'-*'.t  (hh)  Balaam, 
sent  for  by  Balak  of  Moab  to  curse  the  Israelites, 
blessed  them,  parts  of  Nu  22-24.  (ii)  Israel  wor- 
shipped Baal-peor,  and  Moses  bade  tiie  jndges  slay 
the  offenders,  Dt  25^  •. 

(kk)  J"  annonnced  to  Moses  that  he  was  about  to 
die,  and  Moses  appointed  Joshua  his  successor, 
Nu81"-»»-». 

(11)  Mosea  delivered  final  laws  and  ezhortaUona  to 
tiie  people.  Ex  21>-23>,  displaced  by  R»  to  make 
room  for  D.  Dt  IM*  is  probably  an  R?  expansion 
of  E's  farowell  speech  of  Moses,  parallel  to  that  of 
Joshua  in  Jos  24.   Dt27'*"-'».  \ 

(nn)  Moses  died  in  the  land  of  Moab ;  his  tomb 
was  unknown.  '  There  hath  not  arisen  a  prophet 
■inee  in  Israel  like  nnto  Moses,  whom  Imew 
face  to  face,' Dt34»-*-» 

iv.  Tks  NarrtUive  in  P. — (•)  Aaron  is  Moses' 
brother,  and  Aaron  and  Mosee  are  constantly 
coupled  together.  Miriam  is  ignored,  t  (b) 
Mosee  and  Aaron  were  the  chUdren  of  Amram  and 
Jochebed;  Amram  was  the  son  of  Kohath,  the 
son  of  Levi,  Ex  Nu  26'«^j8  of.  1  Ch  6>-». 
Moses'  wife  and  children  are  ignored.  || 

(e)  (f)  M  hen  Moses  was  80  and  Aaron  83  years 
old  (Ex  7^),  God  spoke  to  Moses  in  Egypt,  11  and 
revealed  His  new  name — J* — ^thns :  '  I  am  J' :  and 
I  appeared  nnto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  nnto 
JacoD  as  El  Shaddai,  but  by  my  name  J'  I  was  not 
known  to  them'— and  declared  that  He  had  heard 
the  groaning  of  the  Israelites  under  the  oppression 
of  t£e  Egyptians ;  and  that  He  would  now  fulfil 
His  covenant  with  the  patriarchs,  by  giving  Canaan 
to  their  descendants.  Moses  told  this  to  the 
Israelites,  but  they  would  not  listen  because  their 
spirit  was  broken  by  their  sufferings  (Ex  6*^). 
(g)  When  J"  bade  him  demand  from  Pharaoh  the 
release  of  the  Israelites,  be  replied  that  he  had  not 
the  gift  of  speech,  and  that,  as  the  Israelites  had 
not  ustened  to  him,  it  was  not  likelv  that  he  would 
make  any  impression  upon  Pharaoh.  J"  replied  : 
'  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron 
thy  brother  shall  be  thyprophet  ...  I  will  harden 
Pharaoh's  heart  .  .  .  Pharaoh  will  not  listen  to 
yon  ...  so  I  will  bring  forth  my  people  by  great 
rndgments,'  Ex  "V^.  (i)  At  the  command  of 
J",  conveyed  through  Moses,  Aaron  inflicted  tix 
plagues  on  the  Egyptians — hiji  Rod  changed  into  a 
ReptUe ;  **  all  the  AiVater  in  the  land  turned  into 
Blood ;  Frogs ;  Gnats ;  Boils ;  the  Death  of  the 
Firstborn  (for  which  see  next  paragraph). 

The  first  four  wonders  were  wrought  hj  means 
of  Aaron's  rod ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  fifth,  the 
Boils  were  caused  by  Moees  appearing  before 

*  No  UO-^s  I*  •ometimc*  glrem  to  J,  tad  pratMliljr  ooDtalm 
K«lditioiu. 

t  Vt.«m»  (Og)  are  relemd  to  R. 

{  Miriam  in  Nu  201  to  E,  and  26W  It  Br, 

I  Tlieae  paaagei  are  often  referred  to  late  itrata  of  P  or  to 
Br:  even  (n  that  case  they  would  probably  be  baeed  on  P; 
wUch  throughout  impliea  that  Aaron  and,  therelbra,  Hose* 
belong  to  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

I  Thto  gap  to  supplied  by  1  Ob  Ml*-".  Aamnt  ondas  and 
couiine  are  mentioned  Lt  IM 

1 0f.  Ex  OX,  Br. 

**  A  wonder  rather  than  a  plagm,  but  nokonad  by  P  in  the 
tame  wtiei    the  leat 


Pharaoh  and  throwing  soot  into  the  air.  In  each 
case  Pharaoh's  magicians  competed  with  Moses 
and  Aaron ;  the  magicians  succeeded  in  turning 
Rods  into  Reptiles,  Water  into  Blood,  and  in 
producing  Frogs,  so  that  Pharaoh  was  encouraged 
m  hardening  his  heart  against  the  request  of 
Moses  and  Aaron ;  but  the  magicians  tailed  to 
produce  Gnats,  and  said,  '  The  finger  of  God  is 
nere ' ;  but  Pharaoh  still  hardened  his  heart.  In 
the  case  of  the  Boils,  the  magicians  themselves 
were  smitten  and  fled  from  Moses;  but  J"  har- 
dened Pharaoh's  heart,  so  that  he  would  not  listen 
to  Moses  and  Aaron,  Ex  V"- 1»-  «^     »  8«-'-  "->». 

(j)  At  the  command  of  J*,  Moses  and  Aaron 
instituted  the  Passover,  which  was  obeerved  for 
the  first  time  *  .  .  .  The  Israelites  marched  out  of 
E^pt  into  the  wilderness.  Ex  12'-»-  »•       13>-  *■ 

(k)  At  the  command  of  J",  Israel  turned  back 
and  encamped  by  the  sea,  that  J*  might  harden 
Pharaoh's  nwt,  and  make  him  pursue  IsraeL  All 
of  which  happened.  Still,  at  the  command  of  J', 
Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea,  the 
waters  were  divided,  and  the  Israelites  '  went  into 
the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  ground :  and  the 
waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand 
and  on  their  left.'  The  Egyptians  pursued  into  the 
sea,  but  Mosee  again  stretcned  out  his  hand  over 
the  sea,  and  tiio  waters  returned  and  overwhelmed 
them;  whUe  the  Israelites  reached  the  further 
shore  in  safety.  Ex  141- "•^•••••UM.is-ia  "a.  !!•-».«. 

(n)  (o)  In  the  wilderness  the  Israelites  hankered 
after  the  flesh-pots  of  E^pt,  and  murmured 
against  Moses  and  Aaron ;  J' sent  them  manna  in 
the  morning,  and  quails  in  the  evening.  Ex  W-*-  *■ 

T.  IR>. 

(q)  After  sundry  journeys  (Ex  17"*  lO***);  tbe 
Israelites  came  to  the  wilderness  before  SinaL 
The  glory  of  J"  dwelt  on  Sinai,  bidden  for  six  davs 
in  a  cloud,  but  (apparently)  manifested  on  tne 
seventh  like  fire  glowing  through  the  cloud.  On 
the  seventh  day  J"  caued  Mosee  into  the  cloud 
(Ex  24'»'»-'*),  where  he  received  instructions  as  to 
the  tabemade  and  its  furniture,  and  the  priests 
and  their  vestments  and  duties,  Ex  2S>-31'"'.t 

Moses  came  down  from  Sinai  with  the  two 
Tables ;  his  face  shone  bo  that  he  veiled  it|  when 
he  spoke  to  Aaron  and  '  the  princes  of  the  congre- 
gation.' He  gave  the  Israelites  J^s  commands, 
which  they  executed  with  n-eat  zeal ;  the  taber- 
nacle was  constructed,  fumiuied,  and  consecrated. 
The  glory  of  J*  filled  it,  and  the  cloud  covered  it 
(Ex  34'-40''),||  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  consecrated 
as  priests,  and  entered  upon  the  work  of  their 
office;  bat  two  of  the  sons,  Nadab  and  Abihn, 
offered  before  J"  '  strange  fire,  which  He  had  not 
commanded  ;  and  fire  went  forth  from  the  presence 
of  J"  and  devoured  them.'  From  time  to  time  J" 
revealed  various  laws  to  Moses  at  Mt.  Sinai,  which 
make  up  the  Book  of  Leviticus. 

Moses  and  Aaron  proceeded  to  organize  the 
nation  and  its  worship.  A  census  was  taken 
showing  the  number  of  the  adult  males,  apart 
from  the  Levites,  to  be  603,506 ;  a  census  of  male 

*  Ps  aoooont  of  the  Death  of  the  FIntbom,  hnplied  In  Ex  121*, 
baa  been  omitted. 

t  Br  adda  in  TT.17-m.a44  detaUa  ai  to  the  amount  gathered, 
the  obseTTanoe  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  placing  of  a  pot  of 
tietore  the  Testimony,  i.e.  the  Tables  In  the  Ark.  Unless 


thu  chapter  originally  stood  after  the  narmtlTe  of  the  OTents  at 
Sinai  (so  Addu  and  BaoonX  the  reference  to  the  tables  to  an 
anachronism  due  to  an  oversight. 

t  P  contains  a  large  number  of  laws  revealed  by  J"  to  Hoeea, 
and  promulgated  by  him  to  the  people.  It  to  not  oecesaaiy  to 
enumerate  these  in  an  article  on  Moses.  Bee  under  Hixatkich 
In  vol  IL  p.  368. 

I  According  to  SOoSU  Moses  veUed  hto  face  that  the  IsraeUtsi 
might  not  see  the  glory  pass  away. 

I  Part  or  all  of  Ex  bdongs  to  lata  straU  of  P  ;  and 

Levitlous  contains  material  tram  varioai  itiata;  ■••  Exoddb, 
Lbtituius, 
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Levites,  yonng  and  old,  taken  later,  showed  them 
to  amonnt  to  22,000,  Nn  1>-I0i*.* 

(t)  On  the  20th  day,  of  the  2nd  month,  of  the 
Snd  year,  the  doad  was  taken  up  from  over  the 
Tabernacle,  and  the  Israelites  left  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai,  according  to  J"*  commandment  given 
through  Moses,  Nu  lO"-". 

(y)  Korah  and  250  princes  attacked  Moees  and 
Aaron  for  claiming  a  sanctity  superior,  i.e.  an 
exclusive  priesthoM,  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
congregation.  This  daim,  apparently,  was  made 
by  Moses  and  Aaron  as  Levites  (so  yJ*,  which 
has  been  transpoeed  from  t.*  <  Ye  take  too  mnch 
opon  you,  ye  sons  of  Iievi').t  Moses  proposed 
that  KoraJi  and  his  company  diould  officiate  before 
J'  as  priests,  that  He  might  show  His  wiU  in  the 
matter.  They  did  so,  and  appeared  supported  by 
all  the  oongreraition.  J*  threatened  to  destroy  aU 
Israel,  except  Moses  and  Aaron ;  but,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Moses,  the  congregation  were  allowed  to 
separate  from  Korah  and  his  250  princes,  who  were 
devonied  by  fire  from  J'.  The  congregation  mur- 
mured and  were  smitten  with  a  plague,  which  was 
stayed  by  an  atoning  oblation  of  incense  made 
by  Aaron,  Nu  16»  '••»t«'«»ijd«.». 
TVelre  rods,  one  for  each  tribe,  being  placed 
before  the  Ark,  Aaron's  rod  budded  to  snow  that 
the  tribe  of  Levi  was  chosen  for  the  priesthood. 
J'  ordered  that  Aaron's  rod  should  be  sept  always 
before  the  Ark,  Nu  17. 

(aa)  In  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  the  people,  lacking 
water,  murmured  at  Moses  and  Aaron.  J*  bade 
Moees  take  Aaron's  rod  from  before  the  Ark.§ 
Moses  did  so,  gathered  the  congregation  together 
before  the  rock,  saying,  'Hear  now,  Te  rebels: 
shall  we  bring  yon  forth  water  out  of  tnis  rock  t ' 
He  smote  tiM  rock  twice  with  his  rod,  and  the 
water  gushed  forth.  But  J'  rebuked  Moses  and 
Aaron  for  lack  of  faith,  and  told  them  tiiat  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  lead  Israel  into  Canaan. 
Partaof  Nu20>^»-"».|| 

(bb)  At  the  command  of  J",  Moses  sent  from  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  Joehna  and  Caleb  and  ten 
others  to  survey  the  land.  They  went  through 
the  whole  land,  as  far  as  Rehob  on  the  borders  of 
Hamath ;  and,  after  forty  days,  they  brought 
back  an  evil  report,  that  it  was  a  land  which  ate 
up  its  inhabitants,  and  that  all  the  peoole  in  it 
were  giants.  The  congregation  murmured  against 
Moses  and  Aaron,  who  prostrated  themselves 
before  them.  Joshua  and  Caleb  protested  that 
the  land  was  a  good  land.  But  the  congregation 
were  about  to  rtone  Moses  and  Aaron,  when  the 
glory  of  J*  appeared  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  J' 
declared  that  of  the  erown  men  only  Caleb  and 
Joshua  should  enter  Canaan.  The  otner  beu  spiea 
died  at  once  by  a  plague,  Nu  »•  »■  «  I4>^ 
i.  «.».«»-«.»«*.  (Sdrwhen  Israel,  journeying  from 
Paran,  reached  Mount  Hot,  Aaron  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Eleazar,  Nu  20>"'-'*. 

(in  Inael  marched  along  the  borden  of  Edam  to 
Moab,Nu20»  21*- >••"•. 

(11)  An  Israelite  brought  in  a  Midianite  woman ; 
whereupon  there  came  a  plague,  which  was  stayed 
by  the  execution  of  the  guilty  couple  by  Fhinenas 
the  grandson  of  Aaron.  J'  bade  Moees  promise 
Phinehas  'an  everlasting  priesthood,'  Nu  26'''*. 
(H)  Moses  and  Eleazar  took  a  second  census,  none 
of  those  included  in  the  former  oensna  snrviving, 

*  From  vuton*  MtnJ^  at  P. 
t  8m  Moiuns,  p.  670k. 

IKonh,  Dktliui,  and  AUimm  In  TT.MUk.B.  A  htw 
pntctljr  wntw  has  mad*  addition*,  (ooordlsg  to  which  Eormh 
and  ttw  prinoM  wan  Lavitaa,  wlio  aought  the  piietthood,  and 
•peoiaUr  attacked  Aaron,  l»-  hb  . . .  Lnl  UL  U.U  fr-M. 

I  Nu  1710. 

f  Wherein  tfaj  itn  ot  Mourn  and  Aaron  lay  hinot  daar.  Tha 
tor<diallwaliilncfortht'^i{a«!*.mviiiq)ljaa*  h* 
«onbt*d  wbatber  thar  ovM.    Pi  lo9*  tSlmSi*  IbM 
'  ipake  nnadrlndlr  (HW;))  witfa  hto  Up*.' 


except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  Nu  26.  (kk)  J"  told 
Moses  he  was  about  to  die  ;  and,  at  J^s  command, 
Moees  appointed  Joshua  his  successor,  Nu  27. 
(U)  Moses  delivered  final  laws,  etc,  Nu  28-30. 
The  Israelites  defeated  the  Midianites  and  slew 
Balaam,  Nu  81.  (mm)  Moses  gave  the  territories 
of  Sihon  and  Og  to  Reuben  and  Gad,  Nu  32>-*'.* 

(nn)  Moses  went  up  to  Mt.  Nebo  and  died  there, 
at  the  age  of  120,  in  full  possession  of  all  hi^ 
faculties.  The  Israelites  mourned  him  thirty 
days ;  and  Joshua  succeeded  him,  '  full  of  the 
spirit  of  wisdom ;  for  Moses  had  laid  his  handi 
upon  him,"  Dt  94,^ 

v.  Motet  in  D,  etc. — ^The  additions  made  by  tha 
Deuteronomic  writers  and  the  various  editors  to 
the  Pentateuch  simply  expound,  interpret,  and 
harmonize  the  information  given  by  the  older 
sources,  and  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  work  of  Moees.  The  various  songs, 
though  probably  included  in  J  and  E,  or  JE,  etc., 
are  really  independent  sources.  Ex  IS****  (Song  at 
the  Red  Sea)  is  doubtless  the  oldest  account  of  the 

nt  deliverance.  It  states,  in  accordance  with 
bat  J*,  through  a  mighty  wind,  which  first 
held  back  and  then  let  loose  the  waters,  over- 
whelmed the  Egyptians  in  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
'  Blessing  of  Moses,'  Dt  33,  speaks  of  a  Theophany 
from  Sinai,  Seir,  Mt.  Paran,  of  a  Law  given 
Moses,  whof  was  'king  in  Jeehnrun,'  and  con- 
nects Levi  with  Masswi  and  Meribah,  either 
because  Levi  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  Moses, 
or  else  following  an  otherwise  unknown  tradition. 

vi  Motet  in  tke  OT  oxUtida  the  PentcUeuch — 
In  the  pre-exilic  prophets,  Hos  12>*,  sometimes 
r^ardea  as  a  later  addition,  states  that  J*  brought 
up  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  preserved  him,  by  • 
prophet ;  Mic  6' ;  refers  to  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
Minam  as  the  leaders  of  Israel  in  the  Exodus ; 
Jer  IS'  couples  Moses  with  SamneL  In  the  post- 
exilic  propnets  Moses  is  referred  to  in  Is  OS**- 
and  the  law  of  Moses  in  Mai  i\  Dn  9"->*.  In  the 
Psalter,  Ps  105.  106  are  a  lyrical  summai^  of  the 
history  of  the  Exodus;  tney  are  baaaa  on  an 
edition  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  P  had  already 
been  combined  with  JED,  but  which  did  not  con- 
tain some  of  the  latest  priestly  additions.  Moses 
and  Aaron  are  also  rofened  to  in  77"  ••  leaden 
of  the  people,  and  in  99* — 

*  Holes  and  Aaron  among  Ml  prieitl. 
And  Samnal  amonf  them  thu  call  upon  Ui  nama.' 

In  Jos  the  Deuteronomic  editors  make  frequent 
reference  to  the  'law  of  Moses,'  i.e.  D,  which, 
according  to  them,  was  strictly  observed  by 
Joshua  and  the  elders  of  his  generation,  e.g. 
8"^.  In  Sam. -Kings,  the  Deuteron.  editors  seem 
to  hold  that  this  law  was  ignored  till  discovered 
in  tJie  temple  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  In  Oh,  the 
priestly  edition  of  the  history,  the  law  of  Moees, 
*.«.  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch,  was  strictly  ob- 
served by  all  good  kings  from  David  onwards. 

In  Jos  24'-'*  (E)  Joshua's  farewell  speech  gives 
a  brief  summaxy  of  the  history  of  the  Exodus, 
beginning,  '  I  sent  Moees  and  Aaron.'  §  There  is  a 
similar  roference  to  Moses  and  Aaron  in  1  S  12*^* 
(£  !),  Samuel's  farewell  speech.  1  Ch  23'*-"  gives 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  '  Moses  the  man  of  God,' 
and  states  that  they  were  reckoned  with  (Sg  )ir)g<J 
the  tribe  of  Levi 

vii.  Beeonttruetion  of  the  History. — We  can 
take  as  our  starting-point  certain  facts  as  to  which 
the  ancient  sources  and  most  modem  critics  agree 
—(a)  That  Moses  was  the  leader  under  whom 
Israel  was  delivered  from  bondage  in  Egypt  and 

•  Prabablv  Br,  but  hoaed  on  JE. 

t  DiiTer,8teueni*trel,eta,prefertorafer'thskiny'toJaliwih. 

}  Perfaapi  written  in  the  ragn  of  ManiWHh 

I  Omitted  by  tlie  LZX  In  vlnr  ol  the  goienl  attttnds  ol  K 

to  Aaron,  tha  wordi '  and  Aaron'  an  probably  B,  it  tha  r'  

belongi  to  thi  text  at  aU. 
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from  peril  of  annihilation  by  the  ftad  Sea,  and  was 
governed  during  its  sojonm  in  the  wilderness ;  (i) 
that  throngh  him  Israel  received  a  revelation, 
which  was  a  new  departure  in  the  national  re- 
ligion, and  the  foundation  of  Jndaiam  and  Chris- 
tianitj  ;  and  (e) — ^practically  another  aspect  of  the 
last  point — that  he  originated  or  formulated  many 
customs  and  institutions  from  which  the  later 
national  system  was  developed ;  that  thus  {d) 
Israel  owed  to  Moses  its  existence  as  a  nation  ; 
and  («)  Moses  is  a  nniqne  personality  of  supreme 
importance  in  OT  history. 

The  following  quotations  will  show  the  extent  to 
which  the  general  historic!^  of  the  Mosmc  narra- 
tive is  accepted;  in  (A)  are  placed  those  which 
minimize  the  histoiioal  element ;  the  rest  in  (B) : — 


l)  Stad*.  who  fai  hli  9VI  w»  mm  Keptioil  aboat  tb* 
iurn  of  th*  peopl*  in  Egypt  tluui  In  more  nosnt  nttarmnoM, 
ipta  UosM  M  s  Ml  panon,  thoa:  'Ukt  all  fonnden  of 


•ojoi 

aooei    

KUgiona,ha  bronght  to  hli  paople  a  new,  onatlT*  idea,  wblidi 
moulded  their  national  Ufa.  Tnu  new  idea  waa  the  wonhip  of 
Tabwa  aa  natiooal  CM'  (fitmmmgtU-),  p.  UOi   Ot  Atad. 

Benan,  Bi$t.  dm  PtmfU  titr.  L  p.  161:  <Maia  oaqnl  est 
poaeible  aiuri,  oPeat  qne  tooa  oea  rteits  de  TExode,  oA  la  Mie  a 
ptettrt  poor  one  al  large  part,  anient  phia  mythiqaes  eooore 
qn'on  ne  le  ionwae  d'onUnaiie,  et  qa*!!  ne  faille,  de  tooa  oea 
iMta,  oonaerver  qne  le  fait  mtme  de  la  aortie  d'larafi  de 
r£g7pte  et  da  aon  entrte  dana  la  pinlnaole  du  SiaaL'  Of 
Hoeeabeaaja:  'I^Mgeiide  a  enUkramentraoouTertMoiae  .  .  . 
qaoique  son  eziatenoe  aoit  trta  probable,'  p.  169. 

(B)  In  Ewald'i  treaoDeat  o(  thii  period,  if  kit.  nf  Itr.  |Eiw. 
u.)  IL  16-ZZ8,  bia  own  view  of  tbe  taiuonr  ia  parti;  niboidiiuited 
to  an  expoainon  of  tbe  nanrntlTea  In  tbe  Tarioui  Bouroee ;  but 
be  oleaify  aooepted  the  blstoridtr  of  tbe  leadlntr  event*.  Thua, 
ot  tbe  paaaage  of  the  Red  Sea,  be  wrote :  *  Whatever  may  have 
been  tbe  exact  oourae  ot  thia  event,  wboae  biatorioal  oertainty 
Is  well  eatabliabed,  ita  momentoua  reaults,  the  nearer  aa  well 
as  the  more  remote,  were  inre  to  be  experienced,  and  are  even 
to  oa  meet  diitinctly  visible,'  p.  76. 

Wellbauaen,  UU.  of  Itr.  pp.  42IM88:  *Hoaea  .  .  .  aaw  a 
larourable  opportunity  of  deliverance.  ...  At  a  time  when 
Egj'pt  waa  aoourged  by  a  nievooa  plague,  the  Hebrews  broke 
up  tneir  aettlement  in  Ooefaen  one  night  In  apring  ...  on  the 
abore  . . .  ot  tbe  Bed  Sea  .  . .  they  were  overtaken  by  Pharaoh's 
army.  ...  A  hiffh  «ind  during  the  nigbt  left  the  shallow  sea 
so  low  that  It  became  poesible  to  ford  It.  Moses  eagerly 
accepted  the  suggestion,  and  made  the  venture  with  success. 
Tbe  Egyptians,  rushing  after,  came  up  with  them  on  the 
further  shore,  and  a  struggle  ensued.  But  tbe  assailants 
fooght  at  a  disadvantage :  the  ground  being  111  suited  tor  their 
chariots  and  horsemen,  they  fell  into  oontiulon  and  attempted 
a  retreat.  Meanwhile  Uie  vrind  had  changed :  the  waters  re- 
tamed,  and  tbe  pursuers  were  annihilated.  After  turning  to 
Tiait  Sinai  ...  the  emigranU  aettled  at  Kadeah.'  'A  certain 
inner  unity  actually  subsisted  long  before  it  had  found  any 
outward  political  expression ;  it  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Moaea, 
who  la  to  be  regarded  aa  ita  author.  Tlbe  foundation  upon 
which,  at  ail  periods,  Israel's  sense  of  ita  national  unity  rested 
waa  religious  in  ita  character.  It  waa  tbe  faith  which  may  be 
summea  up  in  the  formula,  Jehovah  ia  the  Ood  of  Israel,  and 
larael  is  the  people  ot  Jehovah.  Moaea  was  not  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  this  faith,  but  It  waa  through  him  that  it  came  to  be 
tbe  tondamental  baala  ot  the  national  existence  and  history.' 
'  Frtnn  tbe  historical  tradltioa  .  .  .  it  ia  certain  that  Moses  waa 
the  founder  of  the  Torah.' 

Tbe  late  W.  Bobertaon  Smith  wrot«,  OTJC*:  'Hosea  .  .  .  ia 
the  fatber  of  tbe  prieata  as  well  aa  tiia  father  ot  the  piapheto,' 
n.  SOS.  'He  was  a  prophet  as  well  aa  a  Judge.  A>  auob,  be 
founded  In  Israel  tbe  great  prindplea  of  the  moral  religion  of 
the  rigbteoua  Jehovah,' p.  806. 

Smend,  A  T  Religiontge$ehieltU>,  writes :  "Tba  narraUve  of  the 
Mosaic  period  oontalna  certain  leading  features,  the  historicity 
a",  which  there  la  no  reason  to  doubt,  vu.  the  sojourn  in  Egypt 
of  the  Israelltea,  or  at  any  rate  ot  a  part  of  them ;  their  fflgbt 
liom  Egypt ;  their  oonnexlon  with  the  tribes  of  the  BinMtio 
paoinauk  and  with  tbe  holy  mountafai ;  their  ati^r  at  Kadeah, 
and  finally  tbe  oonqueat  ot  tbe  Amorita  kingdom  eaat  of  the 
Jordan.  .  .  .  Moaea  waa  not  the  lawgiver  of  Israel,  bat  be  was 
much  more  tban  that.  Bjr  leading  Uie  Israelites  oat  of  Egypt, 
by  nnitying  them  in  the  wilderness,  by  conquering  tbe  land  E. 
of  Jordan,  thos  giving  the  Israelltea  a  aettled  abode,  and  en- 
abling them  to  oeoome  agrlculturlsta  instead  of  nomada,  be 
created  IsraeL  .  .  .  Through  him  Tabwa  became  tbe  Ood  of 
larael,'  pp.  1&-17. 

Klttel,  in  bia  Bitl.  cf  the  Harem  [Eng.  tr.],  which  anplisa 
DIUmann's  crlUoal  views  to  the  liistory,  writes :  '  Not  only  tbe 
Song  (at  the  Bed  Sea),  but  ail  three  main  sources  (J  E  P)  nave 
historic  ground  beneath  them.  The  Paasage  through  the  aea 
Is  a  historical  fact,  but  thia  is  a  link  of  a  ch^  wtudi  impliea 
other*,  earlier  aa  well  aa  later.  The  abode  in  Egypt,  the  Exodua 
thence,  tbe  oontinaed  Journeying  In  tbe  Desert  towards  SInal, 
are  thereby  all  made  certain,'  L  p.  227  f.  Similarly  he  accepts 
ooimexion  with  Midiaa  and  the  sojouma  at  Sinai  and  Kadeah, 
ppi22l>-IS4,aiidlliidaaMaaaiokeniallntheDecaloguaand  the 


Book  of  the  Covenant.  Further :  '  If  the  events  of  that  period 
are,  aa  a  whole,  beyond  dispute,  they  demand  for  their  ex- 
planation such  a  personality  as  the  sources  give  us  in  Moses, 
p.  239. 

Oomill,  Hitt.  of  Uu  People  of       PP-  writes  :  '  Hoses, 

a  Hebrew  of  the  tribe  ot  Levi,  had  by  favourable  providence  had 
access  to  the  learning  and  civilization  of  Egypt/  and  led  tbe  lsrae^ 
ites  out  ot  Egypt  They  were  overtaken  by  tbe  Egyptians  at 
the  Bed  Sea,  but  'a  mighty  north-east  wind  lays  dry  the 
shallow  strait,  and  they  go  through  on  the  bottom  ot  the 
sea,  into  the  desert,  into  freedom.'  .  .  .  '  In  Sinai  .  .  .  tradi- 
tion locates  tbe  capital  achievement  of  Moaes,  bis  religious 
reorganisation  ot  tbe  people.  It  is  on*  ot  tbe  most  remarkaUe 
momenta  in  tbe  bistonr  of  mankind,  tbe  birth-hour  of  tbe 
religion  of  the  spirit.  In  the  thunderstorms  of  Sinai  the  Ood 
of  revelation  Himself  comes  down  upon  the  earth :  hare  we 
have  the  dawn  of  the  day  which  was  to  break  upon  tbe  whole 
human  race,  and  among  the  greatest  mortals  who  ever  walked 
this  earth  Mossa  will  always  remain  one  of  the  greateat.' 

Passing  to  details :  Moses"  connexion  with  the 
Levi  tea  is  vouched  for  not  only  by  the  statements 
as  to  his  birth,  Ex  2*  E,  6^  P,  but  also  from  the 
fact  that  the  Levites  oi  the  sanctuary  at  Dan 
claimed  to  be  descended  from  Moses;*  and  also 
by  the  designation  of  the  Levites  tai  Dt  33*  as 
'  the  people  of  thy  holy  one,'  T'pn  tni,f  i.e.  Moses. 
Perhaps  Mwhi  (Ex  6"  [P]),  as  the  name  of  a  divi- 
sion ot  the  Levitical  clan  Merari,  denotes  another 
group  of  Levites,  who  at  one  time  claimed  descent 
from  Moses.  1  Ch  23>'-",  where  it  is  stated  that 
the  sons  of  Moses  were  reckoned  (trgj;)  to  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  ia  possibly  a  trace  of  some  arrangement 
by  which  tfie  Mosaic  Levites  were  placed  on  the 
same  level  as  the  other  Levites ;  the  genealogical 
statement  of  the  transaction  would  be  that  Ger- 
shorn  was  a  son  of  Levi  and  not  of  Moses.  Cf. 
Levi. 

The  E  statement  (Ex  2'*),  that  Moses  grew  up  in 
Egyptian  surroundingSjis  supported  by  the  apparent 
identity  of  his  name  with  the  Egyptian  mesu  ;  bat 
it  is  not  likely,  as  Ren  an  {Sist.  du  PeupU  d'ltr. 
i.  142  ff.)  supposes,  that  he  was  greatly  mfluenced 
in  his  work  as  the  medium  of  divine  revelation 
to  Israel,  by  any  Egvptian  training.  The  pre- 
prophetie  religion  of  Israel  has  little  in  common 
wittt  that  of  Egypt.  Moreover,  the  early  narra- 
tives make  it  elear  that  the  scene  of  what  we  may 
call  his  religions  education  was  the  desert  between 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  It  was  at  Horeb  or  in  Midian 
that  God  appeared  to  him ;  and  the  only  human 
being  by  whose  advice  he  was  guided  alike  in  re- 
ligious and  secular  matters  was  his  father-in-law, 
variously  styled  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian, 
Reuel,  Hobao  ben-Reuel,  the  Kenite.  See  HOBAB, 
Jethbo.  It  was  at  Horeb  or  Sinai  that  Moses  re- 
ceived his  fuller  revelation  ;  and  throughout  the 
earlier  history  J*  is  specially  connected  with  Sinai. 
Thus  it  appears  that  Moses,  aa  an  exile  from  Egypt, 
found  among  the  Bedawtn  of  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  $  the  human  influences  which  helped  to  shape 
his  sttbseqnent  teaching,§  cf.  art.  Goo  in  vol.  ii.  p. 
200* ;  there,  too,  he  received  the  divine  inspiration, 
whicii  sent  him  back  to  Egypt  to  rescue  his  people. 
In  that  rescue  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  Moses 
was  the  mediator  between  J*  and  Israel  alike  in 
things  material  and  spiritual.  Israel,  in  its  better  ' 
moments,  recognized  that  J* guided,  protected,  and 
championed  His  people  through  the  leading  and 
governance  of  Moses,  and  instructed  them  through 
his  teaching.  The  tradition  is  ecjnally  clear  that 
Israel  had  its  evil  moods  in  which  it  strove  to 

*  Jg  IgM  (J  T),  where  the  true  reading  is  Jfosss,  not  Mauaaseh. 
The  suggeation  (Addis,  Hex.  p.  196  n.)  that  ISV  implies  that 
a  similar  claim  was  made  by  the  priesthood  of  Shiloh  Is  not 
■appoited  by  tbe  general  sense  ot  the  passige,  which,  more- 
over, was  probably  not  written  till  after  the  deatructlaa  of 
Shiloh. 

t  Bo  DUlmann,  Addle,  etc. ;  Driver  prefers  to  render,  'fh* 
man,  thy  godly  one,'  <.«.  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

{  Cf .  the  exile  ot  the  Egyptian  Sanehat  amongst  tba  Badawtn, 
Petrle,  Egi/pt,  1. 163. 

I  Tbe  occurrence  ot  J"  in  JochOtd  suggests  that  the  nam* 
J"  was  known  In  the  tribe  ot  Levi  befora  the  Ume  of  Moses : 
bat  this  name  ia  foand  only  in  P. 
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shake  itself  free  from  the  control  of  Moses,  and 
that  there  were  times  when  even  he  desiiaired  of 
accomplishing  the  task  which  J"  had  laid  npon 
him.  The  repeated  offers  of  J*  to  annihilate  Israel 
and  make  Moses  the  ancestor  of  a  new  nation,  are 
probably  a  faithfnl  reminiscence  of  importunate 
doubts  as  to  whether  Israel  was  worthy  to  be  '  the 
people  of  J','  i.e.  to  receive  and  entertain  the 
Divine  Presence  by  which  Moses  felt  himself 
possessed  and  inspired.  For  then  a  nation  was  a 
necessary  correlative  of  a  religion.  Wonld  it  not 
be  betto'  to  leave  Israel  to  its  fate  and  to  gather 
round  himself  some  new  oonununity,  just  as  cen- 
turies later  Paol  turned  from  the  Jews  to  the 
Gentiles?  Bnt  Moses'  intense  patriotism  made 
such  a  course  impossible.  '  If  thou  wilt  forgive 
their  sin  — ;  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of 
thy  book  which  thou  hast  written.  Again  and 
again  be  returned  to  the  task  of  keeping  the 
peoi>le  true  to  their  high  vocation,  alike  by  per- 
suasion and  chastisement ;  while  he  as  constantly 
besought  J*  to  pardon  their  rin  and  bear  with  their 
frailty. 

We  may  also  trust  the  tradition  that  Moses  led 
Israel  first  to  Kadesh  and  then  to  the  plains  of 
Moab,  bnt  that  he  died  before  the  invasion  of 
Palestine.  The  tradition  of  some  sin,  of  which 
exclusion  from  Canaan  was  the  penalty,  is  too 
obscure  to  be  interpreted,  far  less  verified.  The 
important  and  controUine  element  of  Moses*  work 
for  Israel,  and  through  Israel  for  the  religion  of 
the  world,  was  the  uniting  of  the  various  tribes 
as  '  the  people  of  J*,'  and  of  J*  only^  in  the  faith 
that  J'  could  control  nature  and  history  to  His 
purposes.  The  mntoal  loyalty  of  the  tribes  to  one 
another  had  an  immense  ethical  value,  of  which 
their  common  loyalty  to  J*  was  the  bond  and 
symboL  Hence  an  ethical  character  necessarily 
attached  to  J*  Himself.  In  a  primitive  age  a  new 
departure  necessarily  had  a  concrete  embodiment ; 
Moses  therefore  provided  for  J*  a  sanctuary  and  a 
priesthood.  The  Tent  of  Meeting  is  mentioned  by 
£  (Nn  U  etc.) ;  and,  even  apart  from  P,  who  has 
probably  expanded  ancient  material,  the  Ark  was 
evidently  constructed  by  Moses ;  it  is  conspicuous 
in  JE  at  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan,  but  entirelv 
absent  at  Uie  Red  Sea.  As  to  the  priesthood, 
Moeee  clearly  placed  the  care  of  the  Ark  and  the 
Tent  of  Meeting  in  the  hands  of  his  own  family. 
Joshua,  indeed,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  Tent,  bnt 
only  as  the  deputy  of  Moses,  who  was  the  real 
priest,  or,  as  Phuo  aa,y»,  high  priest.  Moses  appears 
(see  above)  to  have  left  the  succession  in  the  priest- 
hood to  his  children  ;  it  is  not  clear  how  far  P's 
statement  that  the  family  of  Aaron  was  entrusted 
with  the  priesthood  is  derived  from  ancient  tradi- 
tion, but  the  ordinary  analysis  supports  this  view 
by  giving  Dt  lO",  Jos  1^  to  £|  bnt  thqr  may 
belong  to  R';  see  'Joshna'  in  PB.  CL  Abk, 
Tabernacle,  etc 

The  Pentatench  also  states  that  Moses  committed 
to  writing  certain  laws  and  records :  '  all  the  words 
of  J','  Ex  24»  (E)  — what  these  'words'  were  is 
not  stated ;  the  ritual  Ten  Commandments,  Ex 
34"  (J) ;  the  register  of  the  Stations  in  the  WUder- 
ness,  Nu  33'  (R^) ;  '  this  law,'  probably  the  original 
Deuteronomic  Code,  Dt  31*  (R").  The  articles 
Exodus,  Deutebonomt,  Numbers  explain  why 
even  these  sections,  at  any  rate  in  their  present 
form,  are  not  attributed  to  Moses.  Yet  these 
passages  warrant  us  in  believing  that  many  of  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  Pentateuch  onginated 
with  Moaes.  or  received  his  sanction,  or  are  the 
natural  application  to  later  times  of  the  principles 
involved  m  his  government  of  Israel. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  regard  Moses  as 
«n  author  in  the  literary  sense.  His  name  is 
indeed  found  in  the  OT  in  connexion  with  various 


MOSES 

poems,  viz.  Ex  IS'*",  the  Song  of  Trinmi-h  at  the 
Red  Sea ;  Dt  32'-«  the  Song  of  Moses ;  Dt  33»-»  j 
and  some  other  poems  in  Ex-Dt ;  Ps  90,  the  Prayer 
of  Moses ;  and  tne  whole  Pentatench  and  the  Bk. 
of  Job  have  been  attributed  to  him  by  rabbinical 
and  other  titeories.  The  reasons  why  this  ascrip- 
tion of  these  books  and  poems  to  Moses  has  be«i 
for  the  most  iMut  abandoned  will  be  found  in  the 
articles  on  the  several  books.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  he  may  have  composed  narratives  and  poems, 
and  that  portions  of  such  work  are  preserved  in 
the  Pentateuch,  but  we  have  no  means  of  identify- 
ing them. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  question,  'What 
new  elements  of  cult  and  faith  aid  Moses  add  to 
the  religion  of  Israel  ?'  can  be  onlv  very  partially 
answered.  Later  times  rightly  held  that,  in  a 
sense,  they  were  his  debtors  for  their  whole  trea- 
sure of  religious  faith  and  life;  they  were  not 
careful  to  distinguish  between  original  Moeaism 
and  its  developments;  but  included  both  alike 
under  the  formula,  'J*  said  to  Moses.'  Modem 
analysis  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  definitely  and 
certainly  separating  the  one  from  the  other.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  determine  Mosaism  by  ascer- 
taining the  nature  of  the  pre-prophetic  religion  of 
IsraeL  But  oar  data  for  this  calculation  are  in- 
adequate ;  and  even  if  it  were  successfully  per- 
formed, we  have  still  to  discover  the  exact  state 
of  pre-Mosaic  religion,  and  to  establish  some  prin- 
ciple by  which  the  credit  for  the  advance  from  that 
to  prophetic  religion  is  to  be  distributed  between 
Moses  and  other  teachers,  such  as  Samuel  and 
Elijah.  Moses'  work  was  rather  practical  than 
didactic,  the  influence  of  an  inspired  life  rather 
tiian  the  inculcation  of  abstract  dogmas.  He 
made  the  faith,  the  sanctuary,  the  Ark  of  J*  the 
rallying-point  of  a  united  Isael.  This  point  is 
rightly  emphasized  by  E  and  P  in  their  statements 
that  it  was  through  Moses  that  the  name  Yahweu 
was  made  known  to  IsraeL  What  there  was  new 
to  Israel  in  this  name,  as  oompared  with  the 
divine  names  they  had  hitherto  used,  we  cannot 
at  present  determine.  But,  in  the  natural  course 
of  tnings,  each  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  wonld  have 
develo^d,  like  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom,  its  own 
henotheistio  religion.  The  devotion  of  so  great  a 
group  of  tribes  to- J",  and  J*  only,  and  the  survival 
of  this  common  devotion  when  the  political  unity 
disappeared,  under  the  Judges  and  again  during 
the  divided  monarchy,  was  a  distinct  step  from 
henotheism  to  monotheism.  Moreover,  the  faith 
that  the  God  whose  sanctuary  was  Sinai  could 
resone  Israel  from  Egypt,  protect  and  provide  for 
them  in  the  wilderness,  and  put  them  in  possession 
of  Palestine,  emphasized  the  truth  that  J"  was  not 
the  God  of  a  country,  but  of  a  people ;  and  the 
relation  of  a  deity  to  a  people  is  far  more  spiritual 
than  the  t«dation  of  a  deity  to  a  country — J'  is 
of  a  higher  order  than  Baal.  Hence  the  Mosaic 
faith,  'J'  is  the  God  of  Israel,'  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  faith  in  the  events  of  Israel's  history 
during  the  leadership  of  Moses,  constitute  a  dis- 
tinct advance  in  spiritnal  monotheism. 

Moses'  personality  cannot  be  exactly  defined, 
for  similar  reasons.  In  the  oldest  tradition  he 
stands  in  such  isolated  grandeur,*  is  so  constanUy 
thought  of  as  the  ideal  ruler  and  pT<>phet,  that 
the  traits  of  human,  individual  life  aiid  character 
are  lost.  Even  points  that  seem  characteristic 
are  soon  seen  to  oelong  to  the  Israelite  ideal  of 
the  saint  and  prophet.  His  shrinking  from  his 
mission  he  shared  with  men  like  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel.  When  Mu  12*  (E*  or  po'haps  R)  sUtes 
that  Moses  was  meek  ('andw)  above  all  other  men, 
it  means  that  he  was  unique  in  his  piety,  for  to 
be  'dtidiB  came  to  be  the  characteristic  grace  oi 
*  For  Annrn  see  U.-It.  (aX 
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the  godljr  man.  On  the  other  hand,  hia  wife  and 
song  vanish  silently  from  the  story,  which  cares 
nothing  abont  his  personal  relations,  and  is  in- 
terested only  in  the  official  successor  to  his  leader- 
ship. The  picture  drawn  of  him  in  the  Pentatendi 
is  adequately  sketched  by  saying,  with  Philo,  that 
Moses  IS  portrayed  as  supremely  endowed  with  the 
human  gifts  and  divine  inspiration  of  long  and 
lawgiver,  priest  and  prophet. 

C.  MosKS  IN  THE  New  Testabjent.— The  NT 
makes  frequent  reference  to  the  history  of  Moeea, 
For  the  most  part,  however,  it  adds  nothine  to 
the  OT  narrative.  In  some  instanoee  it  followa 
a  text  differing  from  MT,  or  a  tradition  varying 
from  the  Pentateuch,*  but  these  differences  do 
not  affect  the  general  history  of  Moses.  In  other 
cases,  the  NT  follows  tradition  in  obtaining  new 
features  from  the  interpretation  of  the  OT  narra- 
tive. The  simple  ate  (EV  'goodly'  of  Ex  2>) 
beoomea,  hy  a  development  from  the  LXX  iartXot, 
the  emphatic  phrase  doretbt  ry  deif  (EV  '  exceeding 
fair'),  Ac  7»;  cf.  He  11»  So,  again.  He  n»^» 
'Moees,  when  he  was  grown  up,  refused  to  be 
called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter;  choosing 
rather  to  be  evil  entreated  with  the  people  of  God, 
than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season ; 
acoounting  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches 
than  the  treasures  of  Egypt:  for  he  looked  unto 
the  recompense  of  the  reward.  Bv  faith  he  for- 
sook Egypt,  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  king: 
for  he  endured,  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible.' 
Similarly,  St.  Stephen  (Ac  T""**),  in  stating  that 
Moses  'was  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,'  that  he  was  abont  forty  when  he  fled 
from  Egypt,  that  he  spent  forty  years  in  Midian, 
etc,  follows  traditions  which  are  an  obvious  de- 
duction from  the  OT  statement  that  Moses  was 
brought  up  as  the  'son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,' 
and  from  the  chronology  of  the  Pentateuch. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  statements  about 
Moses  in  the  NT  which  can  scarcely  be  conjectural 
expanedons  of  soggestians  found  in  the  Pentateuch. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  derived  from  apo- 
cryphal works:  2Ti  3*-*  'Jannes  and  Jambres 
withstood  Moses,'  and  'their  folly  .  .  .  came  to 
be  evident  onto  all  men,'  is  said  by  OrLeen  (on 
Mt  27*)  to  be  taken  from  an  apocryphal  Book  of 
Jannes  and  Jambres;  see  Jannes  and  Jambreb 
(Book  of).  Jude  *,  the  contention  of  Michael 
and  Satan  over  the  body  of  Moses,  is  from  another 
apocryphal  work,  the  Attumptiott  of  Moses  j  see 
followingartide. 

The  NT  constantly  refers  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  to  Mosea  as  the  founder  of  OT  religion,  and 
refer*  to  the  Pentateuch  as  'Moses'  (Ik  IS"). 
Hia  ^phetical  status  is  recognized  by  the  quota- 
tion in  Ae  v.  At  the  Transfiguration,  Moses  and 
Elijah  appear  as  the  representatives  of  the  OT 
dispensation,  and  Christ  and  they  speak  of  His 
approaching  death  as  an  'Exodus'  (Lk  9*>,  cf. 
2  Pe  !>*).   WhUe  the  NT  contrasts  the  law  with 


the  gospel,  and  Moses  with  Christ  (Jn  1"  etc.), 
yet  it  appeals  to  the  Pentateuch  as  bearing  witness 
to  Christ  (Dt  IS*"*  in  Ac  7"),  in  a  way  which 
implies  that  what  Moses  was  to\the  old,  Christ 
is  to  the  new  dispensation.  Similarly,  the  com- 
parison between  Moses  and  Christ  in  He  '  im- 
plies that,  though  Christ  was  greater  than  Moses, 
He  was,  in  a  sense,  a  greater  Moses,  and  that 
Moses  was  a  forerunner  and  prototype  of  Christ. 

£>.  Moses  in  Tkadition.— An  immense  mass 
of  traditions  ^thered  round  Moses.  Many  of  these 
are  collected  m  Josephus,  Ant.  ii.-iy.,  e.  Apion. ; 
Philo,  Vita  Moysis ;  Easebius,  Prop.  Ev.  9 ;  in 
ti  e  Targums  and  rabbinical  commentaries ;  and 
ii  the  pseudepigraphal  works  ascribed  to  Moses.t 

•  «  Co  8",  He  9«  (cf.  Nu  17»0X 
t  6m  Uoais,  AasDHfTioa  or. 


Traditions  are  also  found  in  the  Koran,  and  in 
other  Arabian  works.  It  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  in  this  wilderness  of  chaff  some  grain  of 
fact  not  otherwise  known ;  but,  speaking  generally, 
the  student  of  OT  histo^  may  set  the  whole  on 
one  side. 

So  ConoQ  BawUiuon,  JfoM,  Hit  Lift  and  Tima,  Pnf.  Ill : 
'  Many  leg^ends  bkve  clustered  round  tiaa  name  o(  Hoeee,  aorae 
■lewish,  others  Habometan,  but  these  are  almost  always  worth- 
less, and  tbrougfaout  the  tollowing  pa^es,  excepting  in  a  single 
Instance,  no  notice  bas  been  token  of  them,  "nie  writer's 
strong  conviction  has  been  that  it  is  from  the  Scriptures  almost 
entlnly,  if  not  entirely,  that  we  must  learn  the  facts  ot  Uosaa' 
lite  and  dedooe  our  estimate  of  his  character.' 

Hence,  with  the  partial  exception  of  the  Manetho 
traditions  preserved  by  Josephus,  to  be  noticed 
hereafter,  these  legends  are  mostly  ignored  by 
historians.  The  chief  exception  is  Stanley,  who, 
in  his  Jetoisk  Church  and  the  article  'Mosee'  in 
Smith's  DB,  interweaves  legends  with  biblical 
data  in  his  usual  pietnresque  Suhion. 

Doubtless,  however,  the  ideas  which  the  Jews 
in  the  NT  period  had  of  Moses  were  somewhat 
influenced  by  such  traditions — witness  their  cur- 
rency in  Philo  and  Josephus:  these  traditions, 
however,  would  not — and  the  NT  shows  that  they 
did  not--eeriously  modify  the  account  given  in  the 
OT  of  the  life  and  work  of  Moses.  They  supply 
details  of  names  and  numbers ;  narrate  mcioents 
that  fill  gaps  in  the  stonr ;  and  provide  facts  which 
explain  obscurities.  Further,  by  adding  to  the 
marvellous  in  the  history  of  Moses,  they  attempt 
the  superfluous  task  of  increasing  his  unique 
spiritual  importance.  We  can  cite  only  a  few 
examples.  Thus  Josephus*  (Ant.  n.  ix.  x.)  gives 
many  details  of  the  childhood  andyouth  of  li^eee. 
Pharaoh's  daughter's  name  was  Toermnthis ;  the 
infant  refused  to  be  suckled  by  Egyptian  nurses ; 
he  was  of  divine  form  {ju/xlrfi  itiov) ;  the  princesn 
induced  her  father  to  put  his  crown  on  Mosef 
head,  but  Moses  threw  it  down  and  trod  on  it, 
etc  etc  An  account  of  a  successful  campaign 
sfainst  the  Ethiopians,  in  which  Moees  commanded 
the  Egyptian  army,  and  married  Tharbis,  the 
daughter  of  the  Ethiopian  king,  probably  grew 
out  of  the  reference  to  his  'Cusbito  wife  in  Nn 
12*.  The  account  of  Moses'  death  (rv.  viiL  49) 
concludes:  'As  he  was  embracing  Eleazar  ana 
Joshua,  and  was  still  talking  with  them,  a  doud 
suddenly  stood  over  him,  anahe disappeared  down 
a  certain  valley.  But  he  wrote  in  the  Sacred 
Books  that  he  died  (oMtr  rtfrt&ra),  fearing  lest 
men  should  venture  to  say  that  he  had  been 
deified  {rpit  ri  Seim  adrir  dvaxup^ni)  on  account 
of  his  extraordinary  virtue.'  Elsewhere  (e.  Apion. 
L  26)  he  quotes  Manetho  to  the  effect  that  Moses 
waa  bom  in  Heliopolis,  and  bore  the  Egyptian 
name  of  Osarsiph.  PhUo  ( Vita  Moysis,  L  6)  give* 
the  details  of  nis  education  in  the  learning  of 
EgTpt,  Greece,  Assyria,  and  Chaldsea.  In  l  39 
he  has  a  version  of  the  fight  at  Rephidim  (Ex 
17*""),  in  which  Aaron  and  Hur  are  dispensed 
withj  and  Moses'  hands  are  miraculously  upheld. 
In  iii.  39  he  speaks  of  Moses'  prophesying  bis  own 
death,  by  divue  inspiration,  while  yet  alive,  and 
being  buried  'not  by  mortal  hands,  but  by  im- 
mortal powers,'  and  concludes,  *  Such  wa.s  the  life 
and  Rucn  the  death  of  Moses,  king,  lawgiver,  high 
priest,  and  prophet,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.' 

Although  the  Manetho  traditions  belong  rather 
to  the  general  history  of  the  Exodus  than  to  the 
persontu  career  of  Moses,  something  mon:  may  be 
said  about  them  here.  Josephus  (c.  Apxvn.)  gives 
the  traditions  as  to  the  Exodus  preserved  by 

*  The  many  tedious  expansions  of  the  Bible  story  In  Josephus 
and  Philo,  especially  the  speeches,  which,  after  the  manner  ol 
Thucydides,  they  put  into  tlie  mouths  ot  Moses  and  otban, 
have  ol  course  no  lustorical  value. 
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Manetho,  an  Egyptiaa  priest  and  hiatorian  of 
Heliopolis,  daring  the  xeign  of  Ptolemy  Philadd- 
phoB,  B.0. 286-246.  In  L  26,  27,  Manetho  is  qnoted 
as  stating  that  a  priest  of  Heliopolis,  namea  Osar- 
siph,  afterwards  Moses,  raised  a  revolt  of  persons 
afflicted  by  leprosy  and  other  fonl  diseases,  who 
had  been  settled  on  the  borders  to  deliver  Egypt 
from  the  pollution  of  their  presenoe.  They  were 
defeated  and  driven  out  of  Egypt  into  Syria  by 
.  Amenophis  long  of  Egypt,  u  eh.  82  a  mmilM: 
story  is  quoted  from  Chflsremon,*  the  leaders  of 
the  Jews  being  MoOses  Tisithen  and  Joseph 
Peteseph.  In  eh.  S4,  of .  iL  2,  a  third  version  of  the 
stoiy  is  qnoted  from  LysimachnB.t  Aooording  to 
L  14,  16,  26,  iL  2,  Manetho  stated  that  Jemsuem 
was  built  by  the  followeia  of  shepherd  kings, 
Hyksos,  when  they  were  expelled  from  Egypt 
by  Tethmoos;  and,  apparently,  regaids  £ese 
Hyksos  as  the  anoestors  of  the  Isnielites.  It 
has  sometimes  been  maintained  that  the  story 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  lepers  is  a  truer  version  of 
the  Exodus  than  that  given  in  the  OT ;  and  some 
who  reject  Manetho's  main  stoiy  quote  his  names 
of  persons  and  places.  It  is  auer  to  regard  his 
and  other  narratives  as  mere  perversions  of  the 
biblical  account  (Stade,  Gesch.  L  128;  Seinecke, 
Geieh.  I  80). 

The  Mussulman  legends  are  partly  imaginative 
bnt  tedious  exptmsioui  of  the  Bible  narrative,  prob- 
ably known  only  indirectlv ;  partly  pure  myths. 
Thus,  when  Moses  struck  Uie  rock,  tuxlve  streams 
gushed  forth,  one  for  each  tribe  (Koran,  iL).  Sura 
xviii.  nves  a  story  of  the  ioomey  of  Moses  with 
el-Khidr,  the  Unknown,  wnich  reads  like  a  section 
of  the  Arabian  Night*.  The  numerous  legends 
about  Moses  iUnstrate  the  fact  that  the  Moslems 
recognize  Moses,  in  common  with  Jesus  and  Mo- 
hammed, as  a  prophet  and  apostle  (Koran,  zix.). 

Cf.  Chronology  of  OT,  jSxodus  to  Canaan, 
Israel  (History  or),  Hexatecch,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Ark, 
Tabernacle,  Aaron,  and  articles  on  the  various 
persons,  places,  and  things  mentioDed  in  Ex-Dt ; 
also  MosBs  (Assumption  or). 

LiTSUTOim.  — CommmUarUt  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  wotioiM 
referring  to  Pent,  in  the  OT  Introdnetiom.  Sectione  on  Uoaaio 
period  in  the  HiMorUt  ud  OT  Thealoaut  cited  in  Literature 
under  IsuiL  (BiarosT  or) ;  also  in  the  OT  Theologia  of  KkTwr- 
Marti.  Oehler  [Eng.  tr.L  Plepenbtlng  [Eng.  tr.];  W.  R.  Bmith, 
OTJC*  pp.  t6«-ia>.  Sm  £ao  oTEawlinMa,  Mom  ;  Baker- 
Gnene,  jf^rotion  iff  th»  Stbreut. 

A  llat  of  paendepigraphal  book*  aaoilbed  to  Mom*  I*  given  in 
Charlei' ilMuimiCian  o/ JfoMt,  pp.  xiT-xvii.  Forthe  Jewiahand 
Mohammedan  letrandi  aee  Stanley,  JewUh  Ckunik,  L  86-178, 
and  art '  Mona' In  Smltli'a  DU ;  alao  Koran,  San*  IL,  vii..  x.. 
xriii.,  zix.,  xz.,  zzTi.,  xxviii,,  xl. ;  OuaUv  Weil,  Biiticai 
Legendt  <tf  Uu  Mu—ulmant,  tr*  a*  Tht  Silfi*,  On  Koran,  and 
th»  Talmud,  and  note*  to  RodweU'a  tra  of  tlr<  Koran  ;  d'Herbe- 
lot,  OriontaU,  Moutta b»n-Anr am;  P.  I.  Henhon, 

Ometu,  with  a  TalmtMeal  Commmtorf,  r*e  under '  Moae* '  in 
Index  ili.  For  the  EgTptiao  tradition*  ol  ilanetbo,  Choremon, 
and  L^iimaotaa*,  and  for  Artanuio*  (op.  Ai*.  Prop.  Bv.  Ix.  27X 
eta,  aee  EwaU.  Hi»i.  of  It.  iL  76-M.  /br  the  ArcbBology  *•* 
Driver  in  .dttOartty  ami  AnkOKion  ^.9PthX  pp.  64-79. 

w.  H.  Bennett. 

HOSES,  ISSUHPTIOH  OF^The  Asiuamtion  <^ 
Motet  ['AvfiXiiy^tt  Mwiwtfwt  op.  Gelasius  of  Cvzicam 
{Mann  ii.  844)]  is  a  Jewish  writing  originally  com- 
posed in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  early  in  uie  let  cent. 
A.D.  It  is  extant  in  a  Latin  translation  preserved 
in  a  single  palimpsest  MS,  which  was  discovered 
by  Ceriani  atad  edited  by  him  in  Monumenta  Sacra 
et  Pro/ana,  voL  L  fasc.  L  pp.  55-64  (1864).  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Dr.  B.  fl.  Charles  (1897) : 
his  division  of  the  text  into  chapters  and  verses  is 
here  adopted,  and  his  edition  quoted  by  its  pages 
[e.jr. 'Charles  871. 

L  Contents  (Historical  allusions  not  expressly 

*  An  Alexandrian  living  ihortlr  before  the  Ohriitian  era 
(Kwald,  Hitt.  of  Itr.  tr.4  IL  85  n.). 

\  •  Otherwiie  unknown,  bat  <i«ttainly  dUI  latar  than  Chcne- 
anon.'  Ewald.  «v.  <«.  IL  88. 


named  in  the  text  are  given  in  brackets). — In 
the  year  2500  A.M.,  Moses,  being  120  years  old, 
calls  Joehna  and  appoints  him  to  be  his  successor, 
at  the  same  time  giving  him  the  books,  which  b« 
is  to  bniy  earefnlly  in  a  safe  place.  IL  Joshua 
shall  give  the  people  their  inheritance  (1,  2): 
afterwards  they  will  be  ruled  fay  chiefs  and 
kings,  and  God  will  fix  the  place  of  His  sanctuary 
(3, 4),  though  the  ten  tribes  will  break  off(6).  Bnt 
the  Mople  will  fall  into  idolatry  (6-9).  III.  Then 
a  long  from  the  East  INebuehaehiemir]  will  bum 
their  'colony'  [Jenualtm]  and  the  temple,  and 
will  carry  them  captive  (1-3).  The  ten  tribes  and 
the  two  tribes  will  mourn  together  and  pray,  and 
will  remember  the  warnings  at  Moses  (4-13).  They 
wiU  be  in  bondage  about  77  years  (14).  IV.  Then 
a  certain  one  [Ztentef]  will  pray  for  them  (1-6), 
and  some  of  them  will  be  allowed  to  return,  though 
the  ten  tribes  wiU  remain  among  the  Gentiles  (6-9). 
y .  At  a  later  period  the  priests, '  slaves,  sons  m 
slaves,'  will  faU  into  idolatry  and  iniquity  through 
the  wicked  kin^  who  an  over  them  [AntioeAtu 
and  the  BeUeniting  Priettt,  tueh  at  Mentlaiu 
(2  Mac  4")].  VL  Then  will  come  kings  calling 
themselves  priests  [The  Hatmonteant],  who  also 
wUl  work  iidqnity  (1).  These  in  turn  ara  to  be 
followed  by  a  King  not  of  the  race  of  the  priests 
[Herod],  who  will  tyrannize  over  them  tor  34 
years  (2-4):  his  children  will  reign  for  shorter 
periods  (7),  and  a  powerful  king  of  the  West 
[Varut,  governor  of  Syria,  B.O.  4]  will  conquer 
them  and  bum  put  of  the  tomple  (8,  9).  VIL 
Hen  the  history  ends  and  the  predictions  b^pn  t 
first  will  come  rnlen  who  will  be  hypoontes, 
gluttons,  tyrannical,  impious,  boastful,  proud  .  .  . 
(This  chapter  is  much  mutilated  in  the  MS).  VIII. 
Another  visitation  of  wrath  will  descend  npon  them, 
and  the  'king  of  the  kings  of  the  eurth'  will 
crudfy  those  who  confess  tneir  circumcision  and 
give  tneir  wives  to  the  Gentiles,  and  will  maka 
uiem  carry  unclean  idols  and  blaq>heme.  IX. 
Then  then  will  be  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
whose  name  will  be  Taxo  [Eleatar  (see  below)], 
who  will  take  his  seven  sons  into  the  wilderness 
to  fast  for  three  days  and  then  die,  rather  than 
transgress  the  law  of  the  Lord  of  lords.  X.  Then 
the  Cord's  kingdom  will  appear,  and  the  angel 
[Michael]  will  De  commissioned  to  avenge  the 
enemies  of  Israel  (1,  2).  The  Most  High  will 
arise,  while  the  earth  trembles  and  the  sun  and 
moon  are  darkened,  and  He  will  punish  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  bnt  thou,  Israel,  wilt  be  blessed  and  mount 
up  to  the  heavens,  and  thou  shalt  see  thy  enemies 
on  the  earth,*  and  shalt  give  thanks  to  thy  Creator 
(3-10).  But  now  Joshua  is  to  keep  these  words 
safe :  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  Advent  shall 
be  250  "times'  (11-16).  XL  When  Joshua  hears 
these  words  of  Moses,  he  is  much  grieved.  .What 
sepulchre  (he  says)  can  be  fit  for  Moses  t  How  can 
I,  Joshua,  guide  the  600,000  Israelites,  or  defend 
them  from  the  Amorites,  who  will  attack  them 
when  Moses  is  gone?  XII.  Moses  then  places 
Joshua  in  his  own  seat,  and  comforts  him  hj 
nminding  him  of  the  providence  of  God  .  .  . 
(Hen  the  MS  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence). 

ii.  Date. — It  follows  from  the  above  analysis 
that  the  Atnmption  was  written  after  Herod's 
death,  but  befon  any  of  his  sons  had  reigned  so 
long  as  their  faUier,  t.e.  between  B.O.  8  and  A.D. 
30.  The  most  probable  date  is  soon  after  the 
deposition  of  Aivhelaus  in  A.D.  6.  (So  Charles 
Ivui,  who  also  examines  the  views  of  other 
scholars). 

iii.  Standpoint  and  Teaching.— The  value  ol 
the  Aitunmtion  0/ Motet  for  modem  students  is 
expreraed  by  the  title  of  J.  E.  H.  Thomson's  work, 

■  Or,  aooordins  to  Otiarlea'  oonlectnn,  in  OOtnm: 
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■  Booki  which  inflveneed  our  Lord  and  Hit  Apo$tUt ' 
(see  Charles  xxvii  f.).  The  author  is  characterized 
by  Dr.  Charles  as  a  Pharisaic  Qnietist.  He  was 
not  a  Sadducee,  for  he  attacks  the  priests  and 
expects  a  theocratic  kingdom.  He  was  not  a 
Zealot,  for  he  is  significantly  silent  about  the 
exploits  of  the  Maccabees,  and  his  ideal  hero, 
Taxo  [Eleaxar],  is  one  who  will  be  passively  faith- 
ful nnto  death.  Nor  was  he  an  Essene,  for  he  is 
keenly  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the  temple. 
'  He  was  a  Pharisee  of  a  fast-disappearing  type, 
recalling  in  all  respects  the  Chasid  of  the  early 
Maccabcean  times,  and  upholding  the  old  traditions 
of  quietude  and  resignation'  (Charles  li-liv). 
Hence  he  represents  that  tendency  in  Jewish 
thought  which  was  most  nearly  allied  to  primitive 
Christianity.*  It  is  this  which  gives  real  interest 
to  the  investigation  of  the  many  critical  difficulties 
presented  by  the  text  of  the  book. 

iv.  The  Latin  Tbxt.— The  Milan  Palimpsest 
(Bibl.  Amb^  e.  78  inf.),  our  sole  witness  for  the 
text,  appears  to  date  from  the  6th  cent.t  The 
Auumptum  occupies  quire  xvii,  the  preceding 
quires  containing  the  unique  fragments  of  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (wh. 
see).  But,  though  the  whole  volume  is  marked 
by  pecoliarities  of  writing  and  spelling  due  to  the 
sonoe,  the  two  works  were  not  tranuated  at  the 
same  time  or  place,  as  is  clear  from  the  divergent 
renderings  of  Greek  words.  The  Latin  vocabulary 
of  the  Attumption  includes  aedet  (fain),  arbiter 
{lualrtityt,  colonia  ( =  *  a  town  ')§,  nuniius  (d77«Xoi),- 
palam  facere  (droniXl^iiTcu'),  Summut  {T^iarot),  and 
transliterations  such  as  acrobiitia  (=<Upc^Mrr(a), 
elibtit  (0Xt^it),  tcene  (rmpr/i).  Important  for  the 
date  is  the  rare  use  of  teeu*  for  card  '  aocording 
to,'  parallels  to  which  occur  in  Clem.  Bom.  lot  2V, 
and  in  a  non-Christian  inscription  fonnd  at  Pes- 
ohiera  {OIL  r.  4017).  || 

The  MS  (which  is  often  very  hard  to  read)  was 
transcribed  by  Ceriani  with  wonderful  acouracy.T 
But  the  Latin  itself  is  disfigored  by  many  corrup- 
tions, mostly  due  to  the  carelessness  of  tran- 
scribers, e.g.  ex  tribu*  for  pcUribut  (L  8),  tub 
anulo  for  tub  tnuUo  (xiL  9).**  More  serious  are 
those  which  rest  on  mistakes  in  the  underlying 
Greek.  Br.  Charles  has  detected  a  notable  instance 
in  iL  7,  where  adcedent  ad  tettametUum  Domini  et 
finem  poUuent  must  correspond  to  rpoapiiaorTtu  t% 
SatSiiKj)  'Kvpiev  koX  rir  Spm  fitpi/Xiiaovcar ;  here  by 
reading  vapap-firmmu  rjir  StaiNiK^i'  and  SfKow  (for 
Spor)  we  get  the  appropriate  sense, '  they  will  trant- 
greet  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  and  profane  the 
oath.'  No  doubt  there  are  oases  of  still  deeper 
corruptions  which  arose  in  the  original  Semitic,  but 
these  are  more  difficult  to  discover  and  remove. 

A  fnll  discussion  of  all  the  obscurities  presented 
by  the  text  as  we  have  it  would  be  impossible 
hen :  one  point,  however,  must  be  noticed,  as  it 
affects  the  general  understanding  of  tlie  book. 
This  is  the  interpretation  of  chs.  viiL  and  ix., 


'OompM  (or  instanoa,  Hk  >**  wUh  ilMunw.  xL  (hmeponM 
jmuMiiM].  .  .  ttUmtZabulm/linmhaSMt'i. 
t  A  rough  ftmilmlto  o(  «  oouple  M  linw  li  givan  in  TolkiiMur't 


•dition  of  the  Auumptitm,  p.  ISS. 
t  So  d<  in  He  9M  (not  ebewben). 
1 01.  Olem.  Bom.  tot,  p. 

I  Thii  uae  of  mou  muit  not  be  oaotaati  with  the  Ist*  *od 
Tulgw  uaa  of  tMiu  for  nfi,  ».g.  tteu$  man  Ut  ISI  in  iatc 
mnn.  (exo.  atr.X  azunple*  of  which  ue  hMtllT  found  before  the 
4th  cent.  A.P.  Seau  tot  rmfi  oouon  in  Jvbutu  leu  401*  eta 

1  Only  in  four  places  luve  we  found  onnelvea  unable  to 
toUow  Dr.  CerianL  We  read  aeroKmm  (not  oarMieam),  MS  p. 
87al*;  {am (not  tomX  ^lOOo? ;  Mtm (not  emi), p. lOOoU ;  inetit 
(not  in  euO,  p.  IQOf.  Tlie  last  word  we  take  to  be  a  mistake  In 
the  MS  for  •&■(. 

**  The  otaacure  phiaae  <n  («mpm  tfibmm  (It.  t)  Kema  to  the 
preaent  writer  like  a  corruption  of  in  tampon  r«(ritu(tIonii  (or 
retrifriMiidO :  of.  Hoa  V.  In  the  same  vane  Solunidt-Merx  and 
Oliarlea  have  already  reoogniied  (hat  lurtof  la  a  mistake  o(  the 
scribe  for  noMonM.  In  the  veiy  oompt  elaaae  at  the  end  of 
eilL  S  mum  iooka  Uke  a  mhtata  for  mttm. 
▼OL.  III. — 39 


describing  the  'second  tribulation'  of  the  Jews. 
As  it  stands,  this  section  comes  between  the  death 
of  Herod  and  the  final  judgment,  but  the  details 
of  the  persecution  notabI}[  coincide  with  that  which 
befell  the  Jews  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a  period 
which  is  very  rapidly  passed  over  m  chs.  v.  and  vL 
owing  to  the  authors  dislike  of  the  Hasmonaeans. 
Dr.  Charles,  therefore,  in  his  Notes  to  pp.  28-30, 
supposes  that  the  section  has  been  misplaced,  and 
that  its  real  place  is  between  chs.  and  vi.  But 
this  violent  remedy  is  inadmissible:  the  final 
Theophany  (ch.  x.)  comes  in  well  after  the  story 
of  the  ideal  saint  Taxo  (ch.  ix.),  but  very  badly 
after  the  description  of  the  wicked  priests  and 
rulers  in  ch.  viL  In  the  opinion  of  tne  present 
writer,  the  difiSculty  disappears  if  we  rerard  the 
author  of  the  Attimption  as  having  filled  up  his 
picture  of  the  final  woes  from  the  stories  of  the 
Antiochian  martyrs.  Dr.  Charles  himself  says  of 
eh.  ix.  (p.  34) :  'Its  purpose  is  to  indicate  the  line 
of  action  which  the  Chasids  or  Pharisaic  party  of 
his  own  time  should  pursue.  ...  It  prescribes  the 
duty  our  author  womd  enforce  on  the  Pharisaism 
of  his  own  time.  Just  as  his  complete  silence  as 
to  the  Maccabeean  uprising  forms  an  emphatic 
censure  of  its  aims,  so  his  vigorous  statement  of 
the  opposed  and  Chasid  line  of  action  is  designed 
as  a  commendation  of  its  character.' 

The  latter  \mxt  of  the  above  quotation  refers 
especially  to  Taxo,  who  (as  Dr.  Charles  points 
out,  p.  35)  has  been  evolved  out  of  the  story  of 
Eleazar  (2  Mac  6*™-,  4  Mac  6*).  His  seven  sons 
correspond  to  the  seven  sons  of  the  widow  (2  Mac  7), 
and  his  cave  of  refuge  corresponds  to  those  of  the 
Chasids  (1  Mac  1"  2^).  Various  unsatisfactory 
explanations  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Taxo  have 
been  put  forward :  they  are  given  in  Charles  35  f. 
What  has  hitherto  escaped  observation  is  that 
'Taxo'  itself,  when  put  back  into  the  original 
language  of  the  book,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
sliglitly  compted  cipher  for  Eleazar.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  read  Taxoc  for  Taxo.  The  letter 
may  have  /alien  out  in  the  Latin  of  the  Attumption, 
as  in  or«  for  orb«  (xii.  4),  or  in  the  underlying 
Greek,  as  in  Spor  for  Spum  (iL  7).  Now  Taxoc 
in  the  Latin  implies  xAicoK  m  the  Greek,  and  this 
in  turn  implies  pmn  in  the  Semitic  original.  This 
word  means  nothing  as  it  stands,  bnt  if  we  take  in 
each  case  the  next  letter  of  the  Semitic  alphabet, 
e.g.  B  for  A,  M  for  L,  etc,  we  get  iiv^»  Eleazar,  the 
very  name  which  of  all  others  is  most  suitable.* 

Tlius  the  future  anticipated  in  the  Attumption,  is 
a  period  of  triumphant  wickedness  and  oppression  ; 
bnt  just  when  the  saints  have  given  an  example  of 
passive  endurance,  at  once  most  hopeless  and  most 
splendid,  the  Most  SUgh  will  EUmself  intervene  and 
deliver  Hispeople. 

V.  The  End  of  the  Wobk.— The  Milan  Pal- 
impsest breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
and  the  question  arises  how  much  is  lost.  The 
purely  internal  evidence  would  suggest  that  very 
little  is  lacking.  Moses  has_  finished  his  prophecy 
and  is  about  to  die  :  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said.  With  this  also  goes  the  fact  that  all  the 
leaves  of  the  quire  containing  the  fragment  of 
the  Attumption  are  preserved.  If  the  missing 
portion  consisted  of  several  whole  quires  and  not 
merely  a  single  leaf  or  pair  of  leaves,  it  is  some- 
what strange  that  the  final  quire  of  the  extant 
fragments  is  intact.t 

*  We  know  from  the  parable  in  St  Luke  (U*>'-)  that  Eieaaw 
(or.  In  tlM  Oreak  form,  Laianu)  la  an  appnmriate  name  to  (ive 
to  the  rapreeentatlTe  of  tbe  poor  but  pioua  unelita. 

t  The  StUkamttry  of  Nioepboma  doea  not  (greatly  help  na  to 
dlaoover  how  much  ia  mlailnaf  at  tbe  end.  The  numberot  rrlx— 
there  given  for  tbe 'AtAXirVir  la,  i<u'—<-<-  IMO'  U  thiaberonect, 
about  1000  rr/x«  are  loet,  eqtilvalent  to  20  leaver :  bit  aa  the 
number  aaelgned  to  the  preceding  work  on  the  list  (the  AwKaa 
MmwIm)  ia  on  any  hypotheaia  corrupt,  too  much  reliance  m'lit 
not  be  placed  on  the  Cgnree  for  the  ilaiiMq^ioit. 
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Bar  a  number  of  Or«ek  patriiitio  refeieaoes 
(collected  in  Charles  107-UO)  incboate  that  the 
book  was  in  circnlation  with  an  Appendix  oon- 
taininc  the  dispute  of  Michael  and  Sataji  orer 
the  body  of  Moses  after  the  latter's  death,  followed 
by  his  triumphant  '  assumption '  into  heaven.  A 
detail  of  this  dispute  is  alluded  to  in  the  canonical 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude  (v.').  Especially  clear  is  a 
quotation  in  Gelasins  of  Cyzicum :  '  In  the  book  of 
tlie  Atiumption  of  Mosta,  Michael  the  archangel, 
disputing  with  the  devil,  saith.  For  from  Hit  holy 
Spirit  v>«  all  were  created.  And  wain  he  saith, 
From  before  God  vent  forth  Hit  &nirit,  and  the 
world  wot  made.'*  The  formula  of  quotation  is 
identical  with  that  used  by  the  same  author  (op. 
Mansi  ii.  844)  for  quoting  L  14  of  our  Auumjition. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  Latin  of 
the  Assumption  erer  contained  the  Appendix. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  now  the 
book  could  have  reached  a  Latin-speaking  oom- 
munitjr  without  the  Appendix  having  been  associ- 
ated with  it.  Yet  the  work  could  only  have  been 
spoiled  by  the  addition,  and  there  is  a  certun  im- 
probability that  the  accidental  low  of  a  conple  of 
quires  from  the  Milan  Palimpeest  should  improve 
the  artistio  unity  of  the  book.  The  interest  of  the 
Assumption  as  we  have  it  is  wholly  taken  up  with 
the  fate  of  the  chosen  people,  present  and  niture, 
but  the  Appendix  is  ooncenuMi  with  the  personal 
fate  of  Mosea-t 

lABAiVBi.— Fnll  BlbUofnphj  in  Ohaiies  ZTtU-xxrUL 
Editions :  OerUnl,  MonvmmUa  Sain  st  Profana,  vOL  L  luo.  L 
pp.  B6-e4  (18M) ;  Hllgenfeld,  JTT  tcctra  Canontm  rtentitm. 
It  mL  (U6S),  iaiiL  aSTA ;  Tolkmsr,  Mo—  Prt^MU  mtd 
BimmMttkrfomi-,  edbaadttaiV»rx,DUAs*>smpttolloiU, 
mlt  XkiMttua  .  .  .  (Men,  ArMsf.  wtom.  JMbrMtwu  da 
AT.hiLm.  ui-ut]  nsesf. 

aMslsoRSiuob  In  2«itn»r./.  WUsm.  TM.  zL  70-108,  408- 
4M,  zlL  ZU-SX,  zlT.  »-0Z,  xtU.  60-6(0,  zzrUL  10Z-10«; 
Sohfinr,  O/FSffl.  tUlI.  IBJP  a.  UL  »SJ;  a  Otemcn  in 
KintsMli's  Apotr. «.  ruuivlgr.  (18M!)> 

F.  C.  BCRKITT. 
MOBOLLAMUEU- 1.  ( A  MoiriXXattot,  B  HwoXa^, 
AV  Mosollamon),  1  Es  8^  (LXX  ^)=MlSHTTLLAX, 
Est  8".   2.  {KarOAaitat,  AV  Moaollam),  1  Ee  tt^'^ 
Mkhullam,  Ear  lO". 

HOST  HIOH  (A<^  properly  vpptr  Jos  16*,  or 
upptnnost  On  40",  Dt  26>*  ('  Ugh 28>  ('  on  high ') ; 
Aram,  Kt.,  rnf'fs  ^erfi,  also  in  Dn 
{'^•^  the  Heb.  form,  as  plur.  of  majesty  :  O^wtoi). — 
An  epithet,  or  title,  of  dignity,  applied  to  God,  and 
oocuninff  in  the  as  lollows  :—(ro<i  Most  High 
»is  ^)Gn  14»- »•»•",  Ps  78»;  (p<Sj  □•n'jn)  Ps  67' 

ief^t  J'  A'  ■  "•  ■  ~ 

I'S 


fut  into  the  month  of  the  king  of  Babylon),  Ps 
8"  (=2  S  22")  2V  46*  60"  77"  78"  82"  87'  91 1-  •  92' 
107",  La  3^  " ;  as  predicate,  Ps  47»  83"  97».t  And 
in  Daniel :  God  Most  Hiah,  4«  6»";  <A«  Most 
High,  4"-  M. ». ».  w  7«.  ^na  in  the  expression  '  saints 
of  the  Most  High'  (I'J^'^l!),  7"- According 
to  Philo  of  Byblus  (op.  Enaeb.  Prm.  Ev.  L  10 
§8  U,  12;  cf.  Lenormant,  Origime^,  i.  640),  there 
was  in  the  Phoenician  theogony  a  god  EliHn, 
father  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  was  slain  in  an 
encoonter  with  wild  beaats,  and  afterwards  divin< 
ized (KairkTabTtmybfmlm  'EXioCr  KaKaiiurot'Tfiirrtn, 
Ktd  OilXtiaXtyofUrti  BfipoM,  ot  col  kot^kow  repl  BifiXor, 
(&r  ytn&Ttu  'ErtYoot  i)  kirlixfiur,  if  imfor  /cdXetrcv 
•  nan  Huiri.  U.  867 :  it  ffP^  M  'AMaHM  U«>riM  Mix»IA 

kyim  mMS  «A»f«f  imwU9^/Mtf.  mmi  WMXir  ^yv  w^^rimu 
tttS  igM*    wttym  miwiO,  tml  i  miritM  \fritm.  The  woond  part 
ol  the  qaotstion  is  not  slTan  by  Fabridua  ind  Charles. 

t  Perhuia  we  maj  taie  a*  a  parallel  the  tranimlarion  of  the 
'  '  tie  of  Bamabaa.  The  oondudinir  chapter*  in  our  Oreek 

 (oha.  18-<l)ar*  taken  from  the  'Two  waye'  or  eoma  such 

SDnroe,  and  thai  oilaptan  are  wholly  wantins  in  the  Ijttln. 
t         oat  d  these  17  Psalms  an  KoiaUU  «r  kmigUlm 


Ofpov^r,  cr.X.).   The of  6n  14  mav  8taB4 

in  wme  relation  to  this  FnoBn.  deity.  El  (God) 
was  often  distinguished  by  different  epithets, 
bringing  out  different  aspects  of  the  divine  nature, 
as  in  the  patriarchal  (Gn  17*),  oSip  (21**), 

^ir*«  'nSn  (33»),  Swa  (SS*),  and  in  the  Phosn. 
|on  ^  (CIS  I.  L  8;  Lidzbarski,  Nordsem.  Evi- 
araphik,  419) ;  and  so  the  Canaanite  has  here  nis 
El  ElyBn.  It  may  have  been  a  deity  whom  Mel- 
chucedek  reco^ized,  in  opposition  to  other  inferior 
ones,  as  the  highest,  and  m  whose  name,  tradition 
told,  he  had  messed  Israel's  ancestor :  the  Israel- 
itish  narrator,  not  unnaturally,  identifies  him  (v.**) 
with  J*.  The  statement,  liowever,  that  a  deity  bear- 
ing this  name  was  worshipped  at '  Salem '  has  not, 
up  to  the  present  time  (Jnly  1899),  received  anv 
confirmation  or  illustration  from  the  inscriptions.* 

In  the  other  passages  quoted,  the  title  seems 
simply  to  give  expression  to  the  thought  that  J*  is 
the  God  who  is  supreme, — whether  over  the  earth, 
as  ruler  and  governor  of  the  world  (cf.  Ps  47*'  •• 
88"  97''  09»),  or  over  other  gods  (96»  Oe"-  97» ;  cf. 
also  Cheyne  on  Ps  7>* ;  Schultz,  OT  Theol.  iL  129  f. ; 
Smend,  A  T  Bel.  -Oeseh.  470).  Like '  God  of  heaven ' 
{LOT  619,  %63),  it  is  a  title  which  was  undoubtedly 
in  frequent  use  in  post-exilie  times  (Cheyne,  OP, 
26,t  2t,  41,t  83  f.,  164,  314,  464);  but  it  may  be 
questioned  how  far,  except  when  found  in  com- 
bination with  other  indications,  it  can  be  used  as 
a  criterion  for  the  date  of  a  psalm.  In  ita  Greek 
form  (see  Hatch  and  Redpath's  Concordance  to  the 
LXX,  under  Mtorot),  it  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha 
1  Eb  2^  6"  8»-»  9",  To  Jth  13»  Est 

16>»,  Wis  6»t  6%  Bar  4»  (A),  2  Mac  3",t  3  Mao  6»  7* ; 
and  with  particular  frequency  in  Ecdus., — ^mucb 
more  frequently  indeed  than  the  corresponding 
HeU  form  occurs  in  the  recentiy  discovered  Heb. 
text  of  this  book.8  It  is  also  fraquent  (as  a  titie) 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (see  Charlea'  note  on  99*), 
the  Apoo.  of  Bamch  (see  Charles  on  17'),  and  2  (4) 
Esdras.  In  the  Assumption  of  Moses  it  occurs  VP. 
In  Rabb.  literature  it  is  stated  by  Dalman  ( Worte 
Jesu,  162  f. )  to  be  exceedingly  rare. 

In  the  NT  the  use  of  t£e  expression  is  almost 
confined  to  St.  Luke,  the  occurrences  being  Mk  5' 
=  Lk  (vU  roO  9eoO  roO  inli. :  roO  if.  om.  in  Mt  8»), 
Lk  l»t*»t'»t  6«^t  (cf.  Ps  82*:  not  in  the  II  Mt  6«), 
Ac  7»:  16",  He  7'  (from  Gn  14»»). 

a  R.  DRmtB. 

MOTE. — Mote  is  the  word  chosen  by  Wyclif 
and  Tindale,  and  accepted  by  all  the  subsequent 
versions  as  the  tr.  of  Gr.  /rdMtet  in  Mt  7*-  Lk 
041.  «M«.  The  root  of  cd^f  is  xipipu  to  dry  up, 
and  it  deifies  a  bit  of  dried  stick,  straw,  or  wool, 
such  as,  m  the  illustration,  might  be  flying  about 
and  enter  the  eye.  In  its  mmnteness  it  is  con- 
trasted by  onr  Lord  with  twin,  the  beam  that 
supports  ( j^o/uu)  the  roof  of  a  bnilding.  The  Gr. 
wora  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  Mt,  and  in  LXX 
only  in  Gn  8"  as  the  tr.  of  n?,  the  adi.  applied  to 
the  olive  leaf  which  Noah's  dove  carriea  ;  '  plncked 
off'  is  the  Eng.  translation. 

The  origin  of  the  Eng.  word  '  mote '  is  unknown. 
It  means  any  small  particle,  as  Hall,  Works,  ii. 
136,  '  Our  mountaines  are  but  moates  to  God '  j 
especially  a  particle  of  dust,  as  Chaucer,  Wife  of 
Bath's  Tale,  12,  '  As  thikke  as  motes  in  the  sonne- 
beame.'  The  use  of  the  word  by  Wyclif  and 
Tindtde  led  to  its  early  application  in  the  same 
connexion :  thus  Barlowe,  Dialoge,  73,  '  Woulde 

•  The oomUnationa  in  AHTlKB.  are  pnrelr  hypotbeUoaL 
t  The  title  'hlsb  priest  ot  Ood  Uoet  High'  given  to  John 

Hyrcanue  (Itosh  htmana,  186X  and  ELyroanua  n.  (Joe.  Ant. 

m.  Tl.  2):  aee  further,  Oelger,  UnArin,ja.  tttt.  On  the 

Aitunmtim  vt  Hon,  vL  1  (not  17],  sited  OP,  p.  S7,  sas,  how- 

erer,  (Siarlce,  sd  Ice 
t  In  the*epawa<sstaiidinBasatitle,aIoiM.  _ 
I  See  8V  i»^t.  of-*  A  Mk**  04  fOM-iair  ^loif^i  Si 

p^«al>S«>aS4|M 
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God  thflgr  woo  prwt  to  ramore  the  hoik  out  of 
tiieir  owne  eyes,  m  they  be  prompte  to  aepye  a 
lytle  mote  in  ouier  men's' ;  and  Lerer,  Sermons, 
119,  '  Yon  of  the  laytye,  when  ye  sen  these  small 
motes  in  the  eyes  of^ the  elargye,  take  bede  too  the 
greate  beamea  that  be  in  yonr  owne  eyes. ' 

J.  Hastinos. 
MOTH  (^9'<I«A).— The  LXZ  tr.  this  word  in  Ps 
S8  (39p  ipd^fn,  m  Ib  M*  in  Hoe  6>*  rapaxii, 

in  aU  other  instances  r^.  There  is  no  reason  for 
these  variations.  The  Arab,  'uth  ia  the  cognate 
form  of  the  Heb.  word.  In  the  NT  <n(t  only  is 
used  (Mt  6^-  Lk  12").  There  are  many  species 
of  the  TineitUa,  or  'clothes'  moths,'  in  uie  Holy 
Land.  They  are  small  lepidopterona  insects,  whicn 
oommit  immmiia  havoo  in  clothea,  carpets,  tapestry, 
etc  In  this  warm  elimate  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  gnard  against  their  ravages  (Is  60*,  Ja  6*  etc). 
'He  bnildeth  his  honse  as  a  moth'  (Job  27'*) 
alludes  to  the  fraU  covering  which  a  larval  moth 
eonstmcta  «nt  of  the  anbstance  which  he  oon- 
■nmes.  '  Cmahed  before  the  moth '  (Job  4>*)  refer* 
to  the  way  in  which  woollen  stnfib  are  riddled  by 
the  larvm  of  moths,  until  tiiey  beoome  so  fragile 
that  they  bnak  down  to  powder  at  a  touch  (but 
see  DiUm.  and  Dav.  otf  loe.).  Moths  are  men- 
tioned in  Sir  19*  m  G.  B.F08T. 

MOTHEB.— See  FiJOLT. 

HOnOH^In  S  Ka  eM  'motion'  la  nsed  loowdy 
for  'commotion'  (Let.  eommotio).  In  Wis  S**  the 
meaning  is  'movement':  'As  when  a  bird  hath 
flown  through  the  air,  there  is  no  token  of  her 
way  to  be  found,  but  the  light  air  being  beaten 
witn  the  stroke  of  her  wings,  and  parted  with  the 
violent  nmse  and  motion  of  them,  ia  passed 
through '  {fiUf  ^^ov  Kurov/Urtn'  wrtptyur  ;  RV  '  with 
the  violent  rush  of  the  moving  wings').  Cf. 
Baeon,  Ettcty*,  p.  170,  '  In  Beant^,  that  of  Favour 
b  more  then  that  of  Colour,  ana  that  of  Decent 
and  gracious  Motion,  more  then  that  of  Favour.' 
In  yns  7** '  For  wisdom  is  more  moving  than  any 
motion '  (rdoi^  yiip  Kui^tm  KunrrtKiSmpoii  vo^Ja  ;  B  V 
'  more  mobile  than  any  motion,'  after  Vulg. '  Omni- 
but  «ium  mobttibui  mooUior '),  tb»  reference  is  to  the 
■peed  of  thought.   Farrar  aptiy  quotee  Cowper — 

'  How  llmt  li  the  Klanoe  ot  the  mind  I 
Oompued  with  the  speed  ot  ita  fligUi 
She  teiapeet  Itaelt  lags  oehlnd ; 
And  the  swift- winged  wrrowi  ot  UghL' 

The  only  other  occurrence  of  the  word  is  in  Ro  7* 
'For  when  we  were  in  the  flesh,  the  motions  of 
ains,  which  were  by  the  law,  did  work  in  our  mem- 
bers, to  bringforth  fruit  unto  death '  (rd  raOijiiaTa 
rOr  ittafnai>,B.y  '  the  sinful  passions,'  RVm  '  Or. 
passions  of  sins' :  this  is  Wyclif  s  tr.  '  passiouns  of 
Wynnes,'  so  also  Rhemish  NT;  'motions'  comes 
bom  the  Gen.  Bible).  The  word  was  often  used 
by_  writers  of  the  day  in  this  senae  of  mental  or 
spiritual  impulse  or  a^tation.  It  became  almost 
» technical  expression  m  Scotch  Reformed  religion. 
Thus  Knox,  Workt,  iii  286,  'When  I  feele  any 
taste  or  motion  of  these  promyses,  then  thinkei 
myselfe  most  happy ' ;  Livingstone  (in  SeUet  Bio- 
graphie*  of  Wocbow  Soc,  p.  305),  <  He  [Robert 
Smoe]  did  goe  on,  and  celebrated  the  communion 
to  the  rest  with  snob  assistanee  and  motion,  as 
had  not  been  seen  in  that  place  before' ;  Melvill, 
Diary,  10,  '  Ther  first  I  fand  (blvsed  be  my  guid 
God  for  it  I)  that  Spirit  of  sanctincation  begmning 
to  work  some  motiones  in  my  hart,  even  alwut  the 
snght  and  nynt  yeir  of  my  age ' ;  and  p.  37,  '  Onlie 
now  and  then  I  fand  snm  sweit  and  constant 
motiones  of  the  feir  and  love  of  (Sod  within  me.' 
Cf.  also  Bacon,  Estays  (Crold.  Trees,  ed.  p.  38), 
'  There  is  in  Mans  Nature,  a  secret  Inclination, 
■nd  Motion,  towards  love  of  others'  t  p.  62,  '  He 


that  atandeth  at  a  stay,  when  others  rlae^  oaa 
hardly  avoid  Motions  of  Envy ' ;  and  Shaka.  JtU 
Ceti.  n.  L  04— 

'  Between  tbe  aotliiK  o<  >  dnadful  tbli^ 
And  the  flnt  motion,  kU  the  interim  Is 
Uke  a  phuteama  or  a  hideous  dnam.' 

In  the  Preface  to  AY  '  motion '  is  used  In  the 
sense  of  '  proposal.'  So  Fuller  speaks  of  Elieser, 
Abraham's  servant :  '  Then  concludes  he,  witii ' 
desiring  a  direct  answer  to  his  motion.'  Cf. 
Bemers,  Froissart,  p.  208  (Globe  ed.),  'And 
then  he  said  to  his  cardinals :  Sire,  make  you 
ready,  for  I  will  to  Rome.  Of  that  motion  his 
cardmals  were  sore  abashed  and  displeased,  for 
they  loved  not  the  Romans.' 

In  the  Preface  to  AY  ooonzs  the  verb  to '  motion ' : 
'  In  some  (Tommon-weales  it  was  made  a  oapitall 
crime,  once  to  motion  the  making  of  a  new  law.' 
Cf  .  BUlton,  Samton,  222— 

*  Tbej  knew  not 
That  what  I  ntotiaiiad  WM  o(  Ood.' 

J.  HAsnacw. 

MOUHT.— The  snbst.  ait;  muffObh  in  its  only 
ooDurrenoe  (Is  29*,  unless  Jg  9*  is  another)  is  trans- 
lated '  mount '  in  AY.  The  root  of  the  word  ia 
[3»)]  srpj  to  set  up,  and  means  a  mound  or  in- 
trenchment  (Cheyne),  palisade  (Kay),  RY  '  fort.' 

Another  word  translated  '  mount  ia  imb  idUUlh, 
Jer  6*  32>«  33«,  Ezk  4'  17"  21"  26*,  Dn  U»  BY 
retains  the  tr.  'mount,'  but  Amer.  RY  vmim 
'  mound '  in  all  these  places.  Elsewhere  this  word 
is  rendered  'bank'  T2S  20",  2K  ig**.  Is  87**). 
See  Bank.  Its  root  is  to  east  np,  heap  np, 
and  it  means  an  earthwork  or  rampart. 

The  only  other  occurrence  of  'mount'  in  the 
sense  of  '  mound,'  '  intrenohment,'  ia  1  Mao  IS^ 
'raiting  a  great  mount  between  the  tower  and 
the  city '  (S^f,  RY  '  mound '). 

This  ^g.  word  'monnt  meaning  an  earth- 
work is  the  same  as  monntsmonntain,  and  comes 
directly  from  Lat.  mont,  montit.  Its  use  to  de- 
scribe an  earthen  defence  seems  due  to  confusion 
with  '  mound,'  a  native  word  (Anj^o-Sax.  mtmd), 
which  meant  a  protection  or  {^uaid,  and  was  used 
of  a  bodyguard  of  soldiers  as  well  as  a  defence  of 
earth  or  tiie  like.  The  word  'mount'  has  gone 
out  of  use  in  proae.  It  has  given  up  ita  own 
proper  meaning  of  an  elevation  (same  root  as 
e-m*n-ere  to  be  prominent)  to  '  mountain '  (which 
came  into  English  from  Lat.  not  directiy  as 
'mount,'  but  through  the  Fr.  montaiqnt,  mon- 
tainet  Lat.  montatwi,  'hilly').  And  it  has  re- 
stored the  meaning  of  earthwork  to  'mound/ 
from  which  that  waa  borrowed.  Ita  use  in  AV 
may  be  illustrated  from  Haklnyt,  Voj/aget,  iL 
122, '  They  raised  up  mounts  to  plant  their  artil- 
lery upon ' ;  Knox,  Hitt.  246,  '  The  English  men 
most  wisely  considering  theioselves  not  able  to 
besiege  the  Town  round  about,  devised  to  make 
Mounts  at  divers  quarters  of  it;  in  the  which 
they  and  their  Ordnance  lay  in  as  good  strength, 
aa  they  did  within  the  Towne ' ;  and  Bnnyan, 
Soly  War,  09,  '  Besides,  there  were  Mounts  oast 
up  afjainst  it.  The  Mount  Oraeiout  was  on  the 
one  side,  and  Mount  Justice  was  on  the  other. 
Further,  there  were  several  small  banks  and 
advance  •  grounds,  as  Plain-Truth-ffill  and  No- 
Sin-Bankt,  where  many  of  the  Slings  were  placed 
against  the  Town.'  J.  HA8nNO& 

HOUHT,  HOUNTAIH  (Heb.  yi}  Qt.  tpatt  Celt, 
(or  ?).— In  On  '*  the  Aram,  db  ^  is  ti*  'moun- 
tain.' The  word  T  ia  also  pretty  freqnentiy  ts*  in 
AY'hUl,'asinPs2*and08'*->*.  In  moat  of  these 
instances  BY  has  with  advantai|e  substituted  the 
rendering  'mount'  or  'mountain.'  See,  further, 
on  this  subject,  and  on  the  distinction  between  t 
and  njpi.  art  Hill.   Itia  dear  thatthoAYtrana- 
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laton  used  'moantain,' '  mount,'  and  ' hill'  inter- 
changeably. The  distanction  between  these  terms 
has  never  been  clearly  recognized,  even  down  to 
the  present  day ;  and  we  cannot  feel  sorprise  that 
it  was  not  so  recognized  bv  the  translators  of  the 
AV.  Thns,  if  we  take  tne  word  '  moantain '  to 
signify  a  range  or  group  of  high  elevations,  we  are 
met  by  the  same  wora  as  applied  to  Moriah,  a 
single  elevated  summit  amongst  the  hills  of  Pales- 
tine, the  scene  of  Abrahanrs  intended  sacrifice, 
elsewhere  called  'the  mount'  (of.  Gn  22*  and  22'*). 
Yet,  upon  a  general  comparison  of  the  passages  in 
which  these  terms  are  nsed,  it  appears  clear  that 
the  word  'mount'  is  more  frequently  applied  to 
xime  specialized  summit  or  elevation,  such  as 
Carmel  (Jos  IV),  Hermon  (Jos  11'),  Sinai  (Ex  19> 
et  pcutim,  except  v.*),  and  Seir  (Dt  1*),  while 
'mountain'  is  used  to  designate  an  extensive 
district  of  elevated  ground,  such  as  those  of  Moab 
(Gn  19"),  South  Canaan  (Nu  13"),  GUboa  (2  8  1"). 

Amongst  geographers,  the  terms  'mountain' 
and  '  hill '  are  generally  used  as  relative  terms  to 
desi^ate  the  higher  and  lower  elevations  in 
special  countries.  Thus  we  apply  the  term  '  moun- 
tain' to  thoee  of  North  Walee  as  being  the 
highest  elevations  in  S.  Britain,  though  they  are 
tmUt  lower  in  height  than  those  of  the  Jura, 
whid)  are  generally  called  '  hills,'  aa  being  of  leas 
elevation  than  the  neighbouring  Alps.  AlTthat  can 
be  said  on  this  point  is  that  geographer*  have  not 
settled  the  question  at  whu  elevatiain  above  the 
sea  a  '  hill '  becomes  a  '  mountain.' 

Obiqin. — ^Without  entering  at  any  great  length 
into  the  question  of  the  mode  of  Mrmation  of 
mountains,  which  would  be  here  cat  of  place,  it 
may  be  stated  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
they  are  referable  to  (hne  natnial  modes  of 
formation,  namely  (1)  elevation,  (2)  erosion,  and 
(3)  accumulation :  of  these  three  modes  we  have 
examples  in  Palestine  and  the  regions  around. 

1.  Jsy  elevation. — Many  mountain  ranges  owe 
their  origin  to  direct  elevation  en  matte  at  various 
ancient  geological  period^  above  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  or  the  general  level  of  the  adjoining 
lands.  Some  of  these  have  been  upraised  at 
successive  intervals  of  time,  and  from  very  early 
periods  have  preserved  their  dominant  oharaoters. 
To  this  class  may  be  referred  the  Scandinavian 
and  Grampian  ranges,  that  of  North  Wales,  the 
Bavarian  (or  Hercyidan)  Highlands,  and  the 
Sinutic  group  between  the  Gulfs  of  Sues  and  of 
'Al^bah.  This  last  probably  existed  as  a  part  of 
an  extensive  tract  of  continental  land  in  Paleozoic 
times,  and  has  maintained  its  dominant  position 
down  to  the  present  day  during  the  general  sub- 
mergence of  tne  adjoining  regions  in  the  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  periods.  The  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
received  their  final  and  probably  most  important 
upheaval  in  late  Tertiary  times. 

2.  Bff  erotion. — In  various  parts  of  the  globe 
mountain  groups  or  ranges  have  been  formed, 
owin^  to  the  erosion  of  vafieys  amongst  previously 
existing  tablelands.  When  the  floor  of  the  ocean 
has  be«i  upraised  into  dry  land  in  the  form  of  a 
plateau,  consisting  of  approximately  horizontal  (or 
even  inclined)  strata,  ram  and  river  action  sets  m, 
owing  to  which  channels  of  ever-increasing  depth 
and  breadth  are  eroded,  thns  carving  the  plateau 
into  separate  and  independent  mountain  masses 
if  the  process  is  sufficiently  prolonged.  In  this 
manner  the  g^reat  ranges  of  the  Colorado  in  North 
America,  the  lesser  group  of  Central  and  South 
Wales,  the  range  oi  the  Jura  on  the  borders  of 
Switzerland;  and,  in  Eastern  countries,  those  of 
Uppe/  Egypt,  Edom  and  Moab,  and  of  Southern 
Jncuea,  have  been  formed.  The  Lebanon  range 
owes  its  predominant  podtion,  with  its  culminating 
dome-like  mass  of  Hermon  (?  Mount  Hor,  Nu  34'- '), 


which  formed  the  northern  limit  of  the  land  given 
to  Israel,  to  direct  elevation  followed  hv  erosion, 
by  which  the  deep  valleys  and  ravines  nave  been 
worn  down  through  an  original  tableland  in  late 
Tertiary  and  post- Tertiary  times.  The  range  of 
Edom  and  Moab,  stretching  from  the  Golf  of 
'Akabah  to  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  doubtless 
originallv  due  to  the  elevation  of  the  Arabian 
taolelana  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean  along  one  or 
more  lines  of  fracture  (or  'fault')  in  the  cmstof 
the  earth,  but  has  subsequently  been  carved  ont 
into  many  distinct  summits  by  river  erosion  at  a 
period  when  the  rainfall  was  more  abundant  than  at 
present  (see  Arabah)  ;  and  amongst  these  Mount 
Hor  (Jebel  Haroun),  the  scene  of  Aaron's  death,  is 
the  most  conspicuous  example  (Nu  20*-*'). 

3.  By  accumulation. — To  this  third  class  of 
mountains  nearly  all  those  of  modem  volcanic 
origin  may  be  referred.  During  eruptions  of 
volcanoes,  either  upon  the  surface  of  the  land  or 
upon  the  floor  of  the  sea,  molten  lava  is  poured 
forth  in  sheets  or  streams  from  the  throat  of  the 
crater  in  each  case,  together  with  solid  blocks  of 
lava,  showers  of  ashes,  and  lavMi,  wbdch  spread 
over  the  flanks  of  the  monnCain  and  adjoining 
tracts,  and  ultimately  rise  in  piled-up  masses  to 
varying  heights  in  the  form  of  truncated  conea  or 
domes.  The  most  familiar  examples  are  the  groups 
of  Anvergne  in  Central  France,  and  the  isolated 
Mounts  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna.  The  regions  adjoin- 
ing Eastern  Palestine  present  numerous  examples 
of  volcanic  mountains.  In  the  rerion  east  of  the 
Upper  Jordan,  called  in  the  NT  Trachonitis,  but 
now  known  as  the  Jaul&n  and  ^aur&n,  there  are 
several  distinct  volcanic  cones  rising  above  the 
general  surface  of  the  country  ;  *  and  still  farther 
eastwards,  in  the  wild  region  of  the  Lejah,  a 
grand  range  of  volcanic  mountains  dominates  the 
wide  expanse  of  lava-fields  of  Bashan.  Similar 
features  are  to  be  observed  in  parts  of  Central 
Arabia,  and  were  little  known  until  brought  to 
our  knowledge  by  a  recent  traveller.t  Here,  not 
far  from  the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  a  group 
of  volcanic  mountains  rises  above  the  expanse  of 
the  Arabian  Desert,  from  which  lava-floes  descend 
to  the  plain.  In  all  these  districts  of  Arabia 
volcanic  action  has  long  been  extinct;  perhaps 
even  before  the  appearance  of  man.:t 

From  the  above  account  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
strictly  Bible  lands  we  have  representativea  of 
mountain  forms  owing  their  origin  to  the  various 
modes  of  natural  operations  which  in  past  ages 
have  diversified  the  surface  of  our  globe. 

A  few  special  biblical  references  to  mountains 
may  be  noted.  '  Mountain  of  God '  (d'iiiSm  ng)  in 
Ps  68"  is  generals  a  OocPt  numntain,  inoicating 
greatness  or  majesty.  On  the  other  hand,  Sintu 
or  Horeb  is  caUed  'the  mountain  of  God'  in  a 
special  sense  (Ex  4"  18»  24",  1  K  19« ;  of.  m.T  in  in 
Nu  10").  The  'mount  of  congregation'  (KV; 
better,  '  mountain  of  meeting  or  assembly,  lyto  -i?) 
in  Is  14>*  refers  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the  gods, 
which  the  Babylonians  located  in  the  far  north. 
See  CONOREQATION  in  vol.  L  p.  466".  Mountains 
are  frequently  alluded  to  in  connexion  with  theo- 
phanies;  they  melt  at  the  presence  of  J*,  Jg  6*, 
Ps  97*  etc. ;  £hey  are  called-  on  to  cover  the  guilty 
from  His  face,  Hos  lO*,  Lk  23"  || ;  they  leap  in 
praise  of  J',  Ps  114^';  they  are  oalled  on  to  wit- 
ness His  deuings  with  His  people,  Mic  6'  etc.  etc. 
Mountains  were  resvrted  to  as  hiding-places  in 
time  of  war,  Jg6'>  Mt  24"  || ;  they  were  hunting- 
grounds,  1  S  26" ;  grazing-places  tor  cattle,  Ps  60^< 

•  O.  Sohnmuher,  'The  JkuUn,-  PEFSt,  1S66-18S8L 

t  O.  U.  Doughty,  ArMa  Detrta,  2  vols.  0888). 

i  The  age  o(  ueae  rolouiio  eniptioni  u  diaeand  in  ths 

pnaent  writer's  'Phyiical  Geolocy  «  AtBbU  Fetraaaiid  Pales 

Hne,'  PBf  Mtm.  p.  gs  (1886). 
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etc ;  places  of  illicit  worship,  Is  65^,  Ezk  6" ;  beacon 
stations.  Is  30*' ;  Inrking-places  for  amboscade, 
Jg  flf-*'.  Moontains  are  tvpitaJ  of  difficulties. 
Zee  4'.  Their  removal  is  spoken  of  by  our  Lord  as 
•  type  of  what  ia  possible  v6  strong  faith,  Mt  17*  ll> 

E.  Huix. 

MODRKINO  (Sjy  '  mourn m'  sigh  or  groan ' ; 
npj  'lament ';  Tep  'wail'  (ciirr«r9cu) ;  Bpiiyeir,  vtritir) 
in  Scripture  is  sometimes  attributed  in  a  figurative 
sense  to  Natun, — the  withering  of  the  pastures 
beneath  and  the  blackening  of  the  sky  above,  the 
wasting  of  the  fruit-trees,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  of  the  fowl  of  the  air,  of  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  being  at  once  tbe  effects  of  God's  judg- 
ments upon  her  for  man's  sin  and  the  manifestations 
of  her  sorrow  and  grief  as  the  sharer  of  bis  punish- 
ment and  misery  (Jer  4",  Hos  4',  Jl  l*"-").  In  a 
like  figurative  sense  it  is  attributed  to  futtiont, 
and  especially  to  Israel,  as  when  the  prophet 
(Jl  1')  summons  the  daughter  of  Zion  to  repent- 
ance, and  bids  her  'lament  like  a  virgin  girded 
with  sackcloth  for  the  hosband  of  her  youth ' ;  or 
when;  in  a  time  of  famine,  Judah  is  said  to  mourn 
(Jer  14*),  and  the  people  assembled  at  the  gates 
are  in  deep  mourning,  and  sit  humbly  on  the 
ground;  or  when,  agam,  it  is  predicted  (Zee  12"'''*) 
that,  in  the  day  of  tiie  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of 
grace  and  supplication  upon  the  house  of^  David 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  '  they  shall  look 
unto  me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they  shall 
mourn  for  him  as  one  moumeth  for  his  only  son, 
and  shaU  be  in  bitterness  for  him  as  one  that  is  in 
bitterness  for  his  first-bom '  (RV).  With  a  moral 
connotation,  too,  expressive  of  sorrow  for  sin,  or 
distress  for  the  miseries  of  the  nation,  it  is 
ascribed  to  individuals,  as  to  Daniel  (10*),  to 
Ezra  (lOf),  and  to  Nehemiah  (1*),  whUe  Ahab  in 
penitential  mourning  rends  his  clothes  and  puts 
sackcloth  upon  his  flesh,  and  fasts  like  a  man 
sorrowing  for  the  dead  (1  K  21"). 

Monming  in  the  literal  sense,  as  the  expression 
of  sorrow  for  the  dead,  appears  in  Scripture  not 
only  with  all  its  ordinwr  natural  manifestations, 
but  also  with  the  large  Dody  of  conventional  and 
formulated  grief  which  usage  had  gathered  round 
it  among  the  Israelites  as  among  other  Oriental 
peoples.  However  ready  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
God  without  murmur  or  complaint,  the  Oriental 
is  demonstrative  in  the  social  and  public  manifesta- 
tions of  his  sonow,  and  has  reduced  the  expression 
of  his  grief  for  the  dead  to  a  system  which  tends 
to  cmsn  out  natural  feeling.  In  Jer  16*^  and  Ezk 
24M-  n  together  there  is  a  fairly  complete  list  of 
the  mourning  customs  of  Israel. 

Weeping  is  the  most  general  and  moet  strongly 
marked  expression  of  pain  or  mental  emotion,  and 
is  the  primary  and,  indeed,  universal  expression 
of  mourning  for  the  dead.  This,  like  other  mani- 
festations of  deep  emotion,  is  more  under  control 
among  civilized  tnan  uncivilized  peoples,  and  more 
restramed  among  the  staid  and  unimpassioned 
people  of  the  West  than  tiie  livdy  and  excitable 
children  of  the  East  '  Englishmen,'  says  Darwin 
.  {The  Esg>re*tion  of  the  BmoUom,  p.  166),  '  rarely 
cry  except  under  the  pressure  of  the  aouteet  grief.' 
'Egyptian  funerals,'  says  Maspero  (The  Struggle 
of  the  NatioM,  f.  611),— and  his  description  of 
Egyptian  mourning  finds  frequent  pandlels  among 
the  Hebrews,—'  were  not  like  those  to  which  we 
are  accustomed,— mute  ceremonies,  in  which  sorrow 
is  barely  expressed  by  a  furtive  tear :  noise,  sob- 
bings, and  wild  gestures  were  their  necessary  con- 
comitants. Not  only  was  it  customary  to  hire 
weeping  women,  who  tore  their  hair,  filled  the  air 
with  their  lamentations,  and  simulated  by  skilful 
actions  the  depths  of  despair,  but  the  relatives  and 
friends  themselves  did  not  shrink  from  making  an 
outward  show  of  their  grief,  nor  from  ^turbing 


the  equanimity  of  the  passers-by  by  the  immoderate 
expressions  of  their  sorrow.'  Of  weeping  for  the 
dead  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are 
full.  It  was  considered  unnatural  not  to  weep  for 
the  dead.  '  Weep  for  the  dead,'  says  the  Son  of 
Siraoh,  '  so  as  not  to  be  evil  spoken  of  (Sir  38''). 
Whatever  the  position  of  woman  in  the  ancient 
Hebrew  cult,  there  is  evidence  that  mourning  was 
performed  both  for  women  and  by  women.  In 
proof  that  women  were  mourned  for,  we  have  the 
notices  recorded  in  Genesis  of  the  care  and  interest 
taken  by  the  patriarchs  ia  the  burial  of  their 
wives.  Isaac  was  comforted  after  his  mother's 
death  (Gn  24") ;  and  grief  for  a  mother  was  always 
bitter  (Pa  ZIS^*).  We  nave  also  Barzillai's  words  to 
David,  '  Let  thy  servant,  I  pray  thee,  be  buried  in 
the  grave  of  my  father  and  mother '  (2  S  19").  In 
NT  times  we  nave  the  case  of  Dorcas,  around 
whose  remaiiis,  in  the  abort  interval  before  inter- 
ment, all  the  widows  for  whom  she  had  done  so 
much  stood  weeping  (Ac  8").  Abraham,  as  we 
have  noted,  wept  for  Sarah  (Gn  23*) ;  Jacob  when 
deceived  by  the  report  of  Joseph's  death  (37") ; 
Joseph  for  nis  father  (60*) ;  the  camp  of  Israel  ior 
Moses  (Dt  34*) ;  David  and  his  men  for  Saul  and 
Jonathan  (2  S  1**) ;  David  at  the  grave  of  Abner, 
for  the  child  of  Bathsheba,  for  Amnon,  for  Absalom 
(3W  12"  13**  18") ;  the  mothers  of  Bethlehem  for 
their  murdered  innocents  (Mt  2") ;  Jesus  at  the 
grave  of  Lazarus  (Jn  11*°),  where  His  weeping 
was  restrained  and  silent  [iSdKpwrt),  and  over  the 
coming  doom  of  Jerusalem  (Lk  19"),  where  He 
wept  aloud  (IkSavvt).  Walling  is  sometimes  added 
to  weeping,  to  express  a  deeper  intensity  of  grief, 
as  in  tne  case  of  the  mourners  gathered  in  the 
death-chamber  of  Jaims'  daughter  (Mk  ff*-"). 
Wailing  like  the  jackals,  and  mourning  as  the 
ostriches  (Mic  1*),  is  expressive  of  the  oitterest 
sorrow ;  and  groaning  like  the  bear,  the  dove,  or 
the  crane  (Is  38"  59"),  of  a  £^ef  more  restrained. 
Exclamations  of  grief  were  common  along  with 
wailing  (Jer  22",  Am  6",  1  K  13'*).  Vociferous 
grief,  as  Maspero  points  out  above,  was  specially 
characteristic  of  the  Egyptians.  It  was  heard  as 
a  great  cry  in  Egypt  that  ni^t  when  all  the  first- 
bom  were  stricken  (Ex  1!^),  and  it  no  doubt 
entered  into  the  'grievous  mourning'  which  the 
Egyptians  made  for  Jacob  as  they  escorted  the 
remains  of  the  patriarch  to  his  last  resting-place 
in  the  eave  of  Machpelah  (Gn  60").  Of  such 
mourning  a  striking  illustration  is  given  (Ball, 
Light  from  the  East,f.  119)  from  awaU-painting  in 
an  Egyptian  tomb.  In  the  funeral  procesuon  here 
represented,  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  followed 
by  eight  women,  precedes,  and  four  men  with 
long  staffs  follow  the  shrine ;  '  all  making  gestures 
of  mourning  by  beating  their  breasts  and  their 
mouths  while  wailing  (the  interrupted  sound  has  a 
peculiarly  melancholy  effect),  or  by  throwing  dost 
on  tbe  head.' 

The  excitable  Eastern  temperament,  however, 
was  not  content  with  weeping  and  wailing  and 
exclamations  of  grief.  Beating  the  breast  ( Is  32", 
but  text  dubious)  was  one  of  the  commonest  fonns 
of  lamentation.  Beating  the  breast  and  the  mouth, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  was  a  feature  of  the  mourn- 
ing of  the  early  Egyptians.  The  bewailing  which 
accompanied  the  weeping  for  the  daughter  of 
Jairus  (^xirravra)  protmbly  included  the  beating 
of  the  breast  (Lk  8''),  and  so  also  the  lamentation 
(xoirerii')  made  by  devout  men  for  Stephen  (Ac  8'). 
Of  Joseph  it  is  recorded  that  he  fell  upon  his  dead 
father's  face  and  kissed  him  (Gn  50'),  although  this 
is  a  solitary  instance  in  Scripture.  See  art.  Kiss. 
Tamar  is  represented  (2  S  13")  as  Inying^  her  hand 
upon  her  head  and  going  her  way,  crying  as  she 
went.  To  tear  the  hair  and  the  beard  (Ezr  9*),  to 
rend  the  clothes  and  put  on  sackrloth  and  fit  hp 
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farmentt  (2  S  3^' Eat  4*),  to  sit  among  thit  a»he$ 
(Job  2^),  and  to  sprinkle  earth  or  dutt  or  ashes  upon 
the  head  (2  S  18^,  Rev  18>*),  were  actions  in  which 
80IT0W  and  griet  more  or  less  natnrally  or  con- 
▼entionally  expressed  themselves.  To  go  bent  as 
under  a  load  (Ps  35**  38*-  to  go  barefoot  and 
bareheaded  ana  to  cover  the  lips  (Ezk  W*-^,  Mio 
3^),  were  less  demonstrativa  tokens  of  mouniing. 
MutUaiion  of  nose,  brow,  ears,  hands  is  mentionM 
by  Herodotus  (ir.  17)  as  bein^  practised  by  the 
Scythians  in  token  of  monrmn^  for  a  departed 
king.  Such  mutilation  was  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  Moses  (Lr  1^.  Dt  I4M,  idthough  we  read  of 
making  bald  the  hair  and  cutting  off  the  beard 
(Is  16*),  and  even  of  lacerating  the  body,  as  a  sign 
of  vexation  and  grief  (Jer  41*).  Among  the  Arabs 
it  was  costomary  in  mourning,  espedally  for  the 
women,  both  to  scratch  their  faces  till  the  blood 
flowed  and  to  shave  off  the  hair ;  and  it  looks  as  if, 
in  spite  of  the  Deuteronomic  prohibitions,  similar 
piactices  had  come  into  vogue  among  the  Israelites 
(Driver,  Deuteronomg,  p.  130). 

Fastiii^,  more  or  less  strict,  seems  to  have  beoi 
aa  invariable  aooompaniment  of  mourning,  and 
mourners  denied  themselves  recreation  and  other 
enjoyments.  When  it  is  said  that  the  men  of 
JaD^h-gUead  fasted  seven  dajrs  in  grief  for  the 
death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  S  3V*),  we  must 
suppose  the  fast  to  have  been  less  strict  than 
usual  am<mg  Orientals,  and  that  some  food  was 
allowed  to  the  mourning  people.  From  the 
Talmud  {B4iba  Bathra,  16a)  we  learn  that  lentils 
were  allowed  during  the  period  of  mourning.  It 
was  customary  for  friends  and  neighbours  after 
an  interval  to  come  and  comfort  the  mourners 
and  urge  food  upon  them  (2  S  12"-  and  food 
was  also  distribnted  at  funerals  (Jer  14'  RV,  Ezk 
24",  Hos  9*),  especially  to  the  poor  (?  Job  4"). 
'  The  bread  of  mourners,'  the  bread  partaken  of 
t>y  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased  during  the 
period  of  mourning,  was  aooonnted  ceremonially 
unclean  and  defiling  (Hos  9*).  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed whether  this  mourners'  meal  of  the  days 
of  the  prophets  was  not  in  some  way  connected 
with  a  nineral  feast.  The  subject  is  obscure,  but 
in  Dt  (26'*)  the  Israelite,  speaking  of  the  tithe, 
is  represented  as  saying,  '  I  have  not  eaten 
thereof  in  my  mourning,  neither  have  I  put 
away  thereof,  being  unclean,  nor  given  thereof 
for  the  dead.'  If  we  adopt  the  rendering  '  for  the 
dead,'  the  passage  may  oe  taken  as  pointing  to 
the  custom  for  the  mends  of  the  deceased  to 
testify  their  sympathy  with  the  mourning  rela- 
tives by  sending  brmd  or  other  food  for  their 
refreshment,  as  we  have  just  observed.  If  we 
render  'to  the  dead,'  the  passage  would  rather 
point  to  the  widespread  custom  of  placing  food  in 
the  grave  with  the  dead — a  custom  common  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  found  among  the  later  Jews 
in  'the  messes  of  meat  laid  upon  a  grave'  (Sir 
30").  See  the  subject  discussed  Ut  Driver, 
Deuteronomy,  pp.  291,  292.  That  funeral  feasts 
became  an  institution  of  later  Judaism  is  clear,  for 
Joeephus  (BJ  IL  L  1)  records  that  the  custom  of 
giving  funeral  feasts  '  is  an  occasion  of  poverty  to 
many  of  the  Jews,  because  they  are  forced  to  feast 
the  multitude,  for  if  anr  one  omits  it  he  ia  not 
esteemed  a  holy  man.'  To  this  day  it  is  a  custom 
among  the  Jews  to  dispense  alms  with  a  liberal 
hand  during  the  week  of  monming  in  honour  of 
the  departed. 

In  a  time  of  monmine  it  was  a  good  custom  to 
send  messages  of  condoUnce  to  the  bereaved  (2  S 
10'-  •) ;  and  friends  were  wont  to  gather  to  com- 
fort them  in  their  sorrow  (Jn  II")— a  cnstora 
which  prevails  to  this  day  in  Syria  in  the  bands  of 
mourners  who  assemble  mm  neighbouring  villages 
to  join  in  the  lamentations.    Funeral  orations 


were  common  in  later  times.   Elegies,  as  we  lean 

from  Scripture,  were  composed  to  be  sung  for  the 
dead.  David  composed  hu  well-known  el^|y  to 
honour  the  memory  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  S  V), 
and  another  for  the  gallant  Abner  (2  S  3**).  Such 
an  elegy  was  composed  by  Jeremiah  for  king 
Joeiah,  and  the  'singpig  men  and  women'  sang 
dirges  for  him,  eontmued,  as  it  would  appear, 
through  a  course  of  years  (2  Ch  35").  Of  tUs 
character  were  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
ealled  in  the  Talmud  and  elsewhere  by  the  very 
name  (n^i'p), '  el^es,' '  dirges,'  full  of  the  bitterness 
of  grief,  as  they  were,  for  Jerusalem  destroyed  by 
the  Chaldeeans.  See  Lamentations  (Book  or), 
and,  on  the  rhythm  of  such  Ifindth,  Pobtby.  When 
a  yoni^  person  dies  unmarried,  modem  Syrians 
make  the  funeral  lamentation  more  pathetio  by  first 
going  through  some  forms  of  a  wedoing  ceremony. 

The  chief  mooraers  natnrally  were  the  relatives 
of  the  decnised, — husbsjid  (Gn  2S?\  widow  (Job  27"), 
father  and  mother  (Mk  6"-  «>),  brother  (Lk  7^, 
sons  (Gn  25*  et  poMim).  Among  the  well-to-do  it 
was  oommon  to  hire  professional  mourners.  They 
accompanied  the  dead  body  to  the  grave,  moving 
onwards  with  formal  music  (of.  Mt  9"),  and  singing 
dirges  to  the  dead.  They  were  both  men  and  women. 
We  have  already  noted  the  presence  of  both  in 
Egyptian  funeral  processions,  and,  as  has  been 
just  obswved,  they  were  '  singing  men  and  women ' 
that  hunented  J  osiah.  It  is  men  skilful  in  lamenta- 
tion whom  Amos  (5")  summons  to  pronounce  • 
dirge  over  the  moral  ruin  of  their  country.  It  ia 
men  that  are  spoken  of  in  Ecclesiastes  (1?)  as  the 
waiters  that  go  about  the  streets.  It  was  male 
flute-players  that  were  present  lamenting  the  death 
of  Jairus'  daughter  (Mt  9**).  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  women  whose  profession  it  was  (MijApi^)  to 
attend  at  funerals,  and  by  their  skilled  lamentations 
to  aid  the  real  mourners  m  ^ving  vent  to  their  grief, 
whom  Jer^niah  has  in  view  when  he  says,  '  Oill 
for  the  women  who  chant  dirges,  and  send  for 
CTiming  (Heb.  '  wise ')  women  that  they  may  come ' 
(Jer  9'').  Thev  are  still  required  for  such  service, 
and  are  skilful  in  interweaving  family  references 
and  in  improvising  poetry  in  praise  of  the  departed. 
These  professioncQ  mourning  women  are  met  with 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  Arabia  (Tramboll's 
Studies  in  Oriental  Life,  p.  153 ff. J;  and  Maspero 
{Dawn  of  Civilisation,  p.  684)  mentions  that  among 
the  ancient  Chaldteans  old  women  performed  the 
ofBce  of  mourners,  washing  the  de»d  body,  per- 
fuming it,  and  clothing  it  in  its  best  apparel. 

The  period  of  moiwning  for  the  dead  is  varionsly 
given.  The  ordinary  time,  however,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  was  seven  days.  All  that  was  in 
a  house  or  tent  along  witb  a  dead  body  was  unclean 
for  seven  days,  and  the  bread  which  the  mourners 
ate  was,  as  we  have  seen,  defiled.  The  period  of 
mourning  prescril>ed  by  Jewish  authorities  for  a 
parent  is  a  year.  Of  this  time  the  first  thirty  days 
are  considered  the  most  important,  and  of  these, 
again,  the  first  seven  are  most  stringently  observed. 
'The  first  seven  days  after  a  deat£  are  known  as 
the  Shiva,  during  which  the  moumers,  as  lias 
already  been  indicated,  are  not  permitted  to  cook 
anything  for  their  own  use,  and  are  required  to 
avoid  all  forms  of  amusement  and  recreation,  not 
even  Ibtening  to  music.  On  hearing  of  the  falsely 
reported  deatli  of  Joseph,  Jacob  mourned  for  him 
many  days  (Gn  37**),  and  he  himself  in  turn  was 
moumed  by  the  Egyptians  threescore  and  ten 
days  (Gn  60*),  including,  however,  forty  days  of 
his  embalming.  Herodotus  (ii  86,  88)  tells  us  that 
the  Egyptians  had  seventy-two  days  of  monming 
for  the  dead.  Joseph's  own  mourning  for  his 
father  is  said  to  have  lasted  seven  days  (Gn  50^°). 
The  children  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses  in  the  plains 
of  Moab,  as  they  had  wept  for  Aaron  when  he  died 
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■IKm  Mt  Hot  CSvl  20*,  Dt  34').  Of  Judith  it  is 
•aid  (Jth  16**)  that  the  honse  of  Israel  mourned  for 
her  seven  days.  '  Seven  d^rs,' says  the  Son  of  Siraeh 
(Sir  22"),  ■  are  the  days  of^ monming  for  the  dead ; 
bat  for  a  fool  and  an  nnsodly  man,  all  the  days  of 
his  life.'  The  preeoribea  period  of  mourning  for  a 
father  and  mother  expiree  on  the  eve  of  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  death.  The  anniversary  itself 
is  invariably  observed  with  strict  solemnity  by  the 
Jews.  It  is  said  that  hundreds  of  Israelites  who 
profeM  nam  ol  the  ortiiodoz  beliefs  of  Judaism, 
and  reoogaiasaone  of  its  ceremonial  laws  as  bind- 
ing upon  tiMm,  yet  keep  this  anniversary,  attend- 
ing the  synagogue  for  tlie  only  time  in  the  year, 
and  distributing  money  among  their  poor  and 
afflicted  oo-religioniats.  The  seriptnral  instance 
of  commemorating  the  dead  on  the  anniversary  of 
their  death  is  that  of  the  dan^ters  of  Israel  who 
went  yearly  to  lament  the  daughter  of  Jephthah 
the  Grileadite,  Hsd  Inut  up  the  oelebration  four 
days  (Jg  H«). 

mAiUBS.— NowBck,  Btb.  Ank.  L  p.  US  S. :  Bmibigar,  HA 
.Pkiaff.;  art  'TnuiarM<UnHebiten'i]iH«niw,Ji£*, 
•Honniiiis'  in  Kitto,  CfeL  ;  TbomMMi,  Inmd  ana  Book 
PaL  and  Jams.  Saa  'Faaarala  and  Uoonliis'  midar 
MaoiianaiidOiutoais'tailiidax);  MaoUa,  iN6fa  jroMMr* oad 
OutUmt;  Paitta,  <Wga>an  in  tha  Anolani  Hebcaw  Oult' (la- 
IwlDtad from y^UW,  Part  IL);  ooDtinaatioo  of  art.  ln.n}Ji 
oa  'Dtath  and  Builal  Ooitama  among  tha  Jam,'  by  A.  P. 
Bander.  Ot  alaoW.  R.  Smith.  JiS*(Ma'UournW  InlndaiO: 
BahimUT,£«6«niHMkd«mTod«;  Wall.,JtM(^,17ffl.;IMTaron 
Am  sa  A  aod  p.  tttO. ;  and  Bartbolat, /ir.  raistaB.  «.  XiMtMMi 
aoAitmToit.  X.  NlOOU 

HOUSE  (laas'oAMp,  pSh,  mw).— 'The  mice  that 
mar  the  land,^  of  which  the  Philistines  made  golden 
images  (1  S  6*-  *),  were  probably  the  short-tailed 
fiela  mice,  or  'voles,'  Arvieola  arveUit,  Deem., 
which  are  universal  in  Palestine.  The  kind  of 
moose  that  was  eaten  (Is  66")  may  be  the  hamster, 
Oric^ut phceut.  Pall.,  which  is  emble.  The  mouse 
forbidden  as  food  (Lv  11*)  is  probably  a  generic 
or  family  name.  See,  farther,  Dillm.  on  Lv  11" 
and  W.  R.  Smith,  SS^  276.  Tristram  found  26 
spodes  of  rats  and  mice,  six  of  sand  rats,  tliree 
of  jerboas,  and  four  of  dormioe,  in  PaL  and  Syria. 
Immense  numbers  of  the  warrens  of  these  roaents 
are  found  even  in  the  deserta.  Their  food  is  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  vast  number  of  bulbs  and 
oorms  of  crocus,  iris,  squill,  asphodel,  cyclamen, 
erodinm,  eta 

On  the  question  whether  tha  mouse  was  anciently 
used  as  a  symbol  of  peetUence,  see  J.  Meinholo, 
Die  Juajaerzahlungen,  p.  Si£       O.  £.  Post. 

MOUTH  (.19  the  commonest  term,  also  n '  palate,' 
'roof  of  mouth';  Aram,  op  Dn  4*>-i-6  t.  m  Dn; 
LXX  and  NT  nW)-— "9  >>«&>  the  ordinary  Heb. 
word  for  '  mouth,'  means  also  '  lang^uage,' '  comer,' 
'  edge,' '  skirt,'  and  any  opening  such  as  of  a  well 
6n  29*,  sack  Gn  42",  the  earth  Nu  Id",  a  cave  Joe 
10**,  grave  Ps  liV.  m  hei,  '  palate,'  is  used  where 
tiie  reference  is  to  the  sense  of  taste  or  to  the 
interior  of  the  mouth,  as  when  the  tongue  cleaves 
to  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Job  12"  20>*  Fs  137*, 
Ca  7*,  but  in  Hos  8'  this  is  the  word  that  is  used  in 
ctmnexion  with  the  blowi^  of  the  trumpet. 

The  way  in  which  the  Bible  constantly  uses  the 
organ  of  speech  in  the  sense  of  'language'  is  a 
conspicuous  instance  of  its  employment  of  the 
concrete  for  the  abstract.  Thus  enforced  silence  is 
the  laying  of  the  hand  upon  the  mouth,  Jg  I8>*, 
Job  2SF  40*,  Mic  7>*.  Tit  1"  (see  Lip).  So  freedom 
of  speech  is  the  enlarged  month,  1  S  2>,  Ps  36", 
Is  67^  Eph  6".  Similuly,  to  receive  a  message  or 
be  instructed  as  to  what  to  say  is  to  have  words 
put  into  the  mouth,  2  S  14*,  Jer  1*.  Humiliation 
IS  the  month  laid  in  the  dust,  La  3**. 

In  this  figurative  usage  the  final  form  is  personi- 
fication where  the  mouth  is  regarded  as  an  inde- 


pendent agent,  with  feelings,  purposes,  and  actions 
of  its  own.  Thus  it  has  free-will  ofierings  to  j^ve 
Ps  119>",  God  is  asked  to  set  a  watch  before  it 
Ps  141*  it  selects  its  food  Pr  16>*,  usee  a  rod  Pr  14*, 
and  has  a  swotd  Rev  19".  Such  a  fanuliar  use  of 
personification  with  r^ard  to  the  lips,  mouth,  and 
voice  would  have  an  influence  on  the  Jewish 
mind  in  the  discussion  of  such  subjects  as  'The 
angel  of  the  Lord '  and  '  The  voice  of  the  Lord ' 
{bcUh-ljpdl),  and  would  prepare  the  mind  to  appre- 
hend the  meaning  of  tn*  liord  n»ad»fleiK  See  art. 
LoaoB.  O.  M.  Maokix. 

MOmXO.— See  AaBioni.TnBB. 

MOZA  (Myto). — 1.  Son  of  Caleb  by  his  concubine 
Ephah,  1  Ch  2<*  (B  Ittvir,  A  'Iwrd).  2.  A  descend, 
ant  of  Saul,  1  Ch  S**-"  (Mw#(l)  9*>- **  (B  Ma#»A,  A 
VmH,  Luc  Mwrd). 

MOZAH  (nybo  with  art ;  B'A^umc4>  A'A/mw4).— 
A  town  of  Beiajamin,  mentioned  next  to  Chephirah, 
Jos  18".  A  possible  site  is  the  ruin  B*U  2fttwA, 
dose  to  Kulonieh  (i.«.  Colonia).  west  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Heb.  Tiad«  becomee  the  AraUc  Zttm  in  some 
cases.  The  modem  name  means  <  honse  of  hard 
stone.'  There  is  a  good  spring  at  this  site.  (Sea 
SWP  ToL  iiL  sheet  zvu.|  BiQiL  GAP  187; 
Ouiiin,  Judit,  L  2621).  C.  B.  Comm. 

MUCH  is  used  in  AV  with  more  freedom  than 
we  now  permit.  It  is  quite  common,  for  example, 
with  ooUectiTe  nouns.  These  are  nearly  always 
either  '  cattle,'  as  Ex  12f*  '  And  a  mixed  multitude 
went  up  also  with  them ;  and  flocks,  and  herds, 
even  very  much  cattle' ;  or  'people,'  as  Nu  20** 
'  Edom  came  out  against  him  with  much  people.' 
But  we  also  find  '  much  goods,'  Lk  12",  andf '  much 
alms,'  Ac  10*.  Cf .  Rhemish  NT,  Lk  10*  '  The  har- 
vest truely  is  muoh,  but  the  workemen  few.' 

Again,  'muoh'isanadv.  and  qualifies  aa  adj.  in 
Philem  *  '  Though  I  might  be  much  bold  in  CSinst ' 
(roXXj)!'  A>  XptoT^  raprnvlar  ^wr),  RV  '  Though  I 
have  all  boldness  in  Christ'  Cf.  Pref.  to  Pr.  Bk. 
'  Here  yon  have  an  order  for  prayer  .  .  .  much 
agreeable  to  the  mind  and  purpose  of  the  Fathers.' 
So  Cranmer  in  Pref.  to  Great  Bible, '  Concemyng 
two  Bondry  sortes  of  people  it  seemeth  much 
necessarie  that  some  thyng  be  sayde  in  the  entrie 
of  thys  books  by  wav  of  a  Preface  or  Prologue ' ; 
and  Udall's£ra«mwr  ParopAnua,  foL  xxxiv.  'This 
disease  [leprosy]  emong  the  Jewes  was  counted 
muohe  abhominable,  and  is  thought  to  be  snche, 
that  no  Physician  can  heale  it' 

In  the  Pref.  to  AV  '  much'  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  '  nearly,' '  Much  about  that  time.'  The  word  is 
often  so  used  by  Shaks.,  as  Meat,  for  Meat.  m.  iL 
242 — '  Much  upon  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of 
the  world,'  and  lY.  L  17 — '  Much  upon  this  time 
have  I  promised  here  to  meet'      J.  Hastihqs. 

MUFFLERS.— This  term  occurs  only  once  in  the 
BiUe,  as  tr>  in  Is  3"  (EV)  of  li/m  rTiUMh,  in  the 
midst  of  a  list  of  utides  of  female  attire  and 
adornment  The  LXX,  which,  however,  does  not 
apparently  include  all  the  items  enumerated  in  the 
Heb.  text,  perhaps  tr.  by  rir  Kiff/tor  roS  wforiivov 
alrrSni ;  Vulg.  has  mitrat.  It  is  generally  agreed 
tliat  some  idnd  of  veil  is  intended  (so  Siegmed- 
Stade,  Dillm.,  Del.,  Onthe  [in  Kautzsch's  AT, 
'Kopfschleier^).  Delitzsch  derives  lA^m  from  a 
Toot  [SjT]],  Anun.  Sg^  '  to  be  loose  or  flaccid,'  '  to 
hang  down  or  hang  over  loosely,'  and  pronounoee 
the  veil  spoken  of  to  be  more  costly  ana  of  better 
quality  than  the  ordinary  one  worn  by  maidens, 
which  is  called  >]'yy.  Dillmann  compares  the  Arab. 
ra'l  (see  also  Mishna,  Zcibvm,  vi.  6,  where  m^y*  is 
applied  to  the  veils  worn  by  Arab  women),  and 
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deacribes  the  veil  in  question  as  oonsisting  of  two 
pieces,  one  starting  above  the  eyes  and  thrown 
t>ack  over  the  head  and  neck,  Uie  other  berinning 
below  the  eyes  and  falling  down  over  the  Dreast. 
Ree,  also,  art.  Dbess  in  voL  L  p.  627^ 

J.  A.  Selbik. 

MULBERRY  TREES  (D^igi  bika'tm,  KXavenOr, 
dnot,  pyri). — 1.  The  Heb.  word  is  the  name  of  a  tree 
(2  S  5»-  »♦=  1  Ch  14»«- to  the  identity  of  which  we 
have  no  clue.  From  a  confusion  witn  the  root  n;; 
bdkdh,  'to  weep,'  h;^  p;s  'the  vaUey  of  Baca' 
(Ps  84')  has  been  often  tr*  '  the  valley  of  weeping.' 
Neither  of  the  LXX  renderings  supports  the  claim 
of  the  mulberry,  xXavB/uiir  signifying  'a  place  of 
mourning,'  ana  &rioi  'peax  trees.'  The  tree  is 
sopposea  by  different  writers  to  hare  been  the 
balsam  tree  (so  Ox/.  Heb.  Lex.),  the  poplar  (Arab. 
thnjaret  el-bo^,  '  the  bed-bug  tree '),  and  the  pear. 
Abn  el-Fn41i  mentions  a  tree,  with  an  Arab,  name 
similar  to  bika'tm,  which  has  been  identified  with 
Amyrit  or  Baltamodendron.  But  this  tree  grows 
only  in  tropical  oonntriee,  and  could  never  havo 
flourished  in  the  Plain  of  Rephaim.  There  ia  no 
support  to  the  tr"  'mulberry'  or  'poplar.'  We 
must  therefore  be  content  to  remain  uncertain  as 
to  the  identity  of  b&d'im,  and  it  would  perhaps 
be  best  to  tiimsliterate  itb  See,  further,  Baca 
(Vallby  of). 

2.  Although  it  is  thus  probable  that  the  mul- 
beriT  is  not  mentioned  in  the  ean<mical  books 
of  OT,  tbe  blood  (jnioe)  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree 
{ftipoi')  is  said  to  have  been  mingled  with  that  of 
the  grape  (1  Mac  0"),  and  shown  to  the  elepliants 
of  Antiochua  Enj>ator,  to  enrage  them  and  excite 
them  to  war  against  the  Jews. 

8.  The  tyeamine  (Lk  17*)  is  the  '  black  mnlbeny ' 
(see  STOAMurE).  G.  E.  Post. 

MULE.— Three  Heb.  words  are  tx"  'mule'  in 
AV.  i.  i^f]  reketh.  This  word  (which  is  really 
a  raie  synonym  of  am)  is  tr'  only  twice  in  AV 
'  mules '  (Est  8"- "  RV  '  swift  steeds  *),  once  '  swift 
beast '  (Mic  1",  RV '  swift  steed'),  and  onoe  'drome- 
dariea'  (1  K  4",  m.  'mules'  or  'swift  beasts,'  RV 
'  swift  steeds ').   See  Dbohedary. 

2.  oq:  ytmim.  This  word  occurs  only  once  (Gn 
SO**),  and  refers  to  something  wliioh  Anah  (wb. 
see)  found  when  feeding  his  father's  asses  in  the 
desert  of  Edom.  Mules  would  not  have  been  a 
likely  find  in  such  a  place.  The  LXX  tr.  it  by 
rir  'laiuir,  a  proper  name,  showing  that  the  signi- 
fication was  not  understood.  The  Vulg.  tr.  it 
aqua  ea/ufasBV  'hot  springs.'  Such  springs 
exist  at  Callirrho6  and  dsewhere  around  the  Dead 
Sea.  Callirrhoe  is  called  hy  the  Arabs  ffamdmtm 
SuleimAn'*' th9  hot  sprinn  of  Solomon.'  The 
springs  below  Umm-S«i*  (Gadara)  are  known  as 
Ar4  e^^ontmas'Iand  of  hot  springs.'  Yimtm 
may  be  a  dialectic  modification  of  this  local  term. 
The  Arabs  attach  great  medicinal  value  to  such 
hot  springs,  and  such  a  disooveiy  would  be  oon- 
sidered  wdl  worthv  of  tecoxd. 

8.  Tjif  peredh,  S  IuUodoi,  mtiln*.  TUs  is  the 
eonunon  word  for  'mule'  in  both  AV  and  RV. 
It  occurs  once  in  the  feminine  nyi9  pirddh,  4  ■hMoi'ot, 
mula  (IK  l* »•*«).  Mules  were  forbidden  (but 
see  below)  in  the  Levities!  law  (Lv  19") ;  but  this, 
like  many  minor  provisions  of  the  law,  was  not 
in  force  in  the  era  of  the  kings.  David  seeras  to 
have  been  the  first  to  ride  one,  as  also  to  introduce 
the  horse  (2  S  S*),  contrary  to  the  previous  practice 
of  the  people,  and  the  sentiment  reflected  in  the 
prohibition  of  Dt  17"  (where  see  Driver's  note). 
Mules  became  common  during  David's  reign,  and 
were  ridden  by  his  sons  (2  S  13").  Absalom  rode 
a  mule  in  war  (2  S  18*).  Solomon  rode  one  when 
he  was  proclaimed  king  (1  K  1").  He  received 
tribute  in  mules  (I  K  10^.    The  subsequent  mon- 


•Tohs  kept  them  {IVy.  The  Gentilea,  lidine  on 
mules,  are  to  honour  Israel  66").  The  Phoe- 
nicians imported  them  from  Togaxmabs  Armenia 
(Ezk  27").  Mules  are  mentioned  in  Jth  15".' 
They  axe  still  used  as  riding  animals  by  hi^ 
funotionaiies.  Tbo  Govemor-General  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Beirtkt  often  goes  to  the  seraglio  an  his 
spirited  and  sure-footed  mule.  The  late  Govemor- 
(Seneral  of  Lebanon,  Rustem  Pasha,  had  a  very 
fine  riding  mule,  which  he  much  preferred  to  a 
horse.  Moles  were  also  used  as  beasts  of  burden 
(1  Ch  12«,  2  K  6").  A  good  pack-mule  brings  a 
much  higher  price  than  a  pack-horse.  He  is  longer- 
lived,  much  surer  of  foot,  and  will  carry  a  heavier 
burden.  In  the  later  days  of  the  Heb.  State,  the 
law  against  mules  (which  may  have  been  inter- 
preted as  forbidding  the  breeding  but  not  the  uie ; 
see  Dillm.  on  Lv  19")  seems  to  have  been  quite 
disregarded,  as  so  strict  a  legalist  as  Ezra  allowed 
his  returning  people  to  bring  246  of  them  from 
Babylon  (Ezr  SS** ;  see  Ryle's  note).  They  are  now 
universally  used  in  Bible  lands.       G.  E.  Post. 

MUNITION  ia  used  in  AV  in  the  orig.  sense  of 
the  Lat.  munitio  (from  mmmo,  to  fortify),  a  fortified 
^aoe  of  defence,  a  stronghold  or  entrenchment. 
The  places  are  Is  29"  all  that  fight  against  her  and 
her  munition'  (np'^io;,  RV  'her  stronghold,'  which 
is  (k>verdale's  word) ;  33"  '  his  place  of  defence 
shall  be  the  munitions  of  rooks '  (so  RV,  Heb.  r/rvpf 
o'S?9) ;  Nab  2>  <  keep  the  munition '  (so  RV,  Heb. 
rrfsf  -fixi,  Amer.  RV  '  fortress ') ;  1  Mae  14"  '  He 
provided  victuals  for  the  cities  and  set  in  them 
all  manner  of  munition '  (fralef  airdt  t»  9Kt6tn» 
jYvpc&rewt ;  RV  '  furnished  them  with  all  manner 
of  munition,'  RVm '  Gr.  implements  of  munition '); 
also  marg.  of  Dn  U"-  ".  Cf.  South,  viiL  ser.  6, 
'  No  defence  or  munition  can  keep  out  a  judgment, 
when  commissioned  by  Grod  to  enter.'  "This  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  retained  in  AV  from  the  Geneva 
Version ;  in  1611  the  commoner  meaning  was  that 
of  the  Fr.  munMon,  t.e.  military  stores,  raovision 
for  an  army  or  fortress.  Thus  Shaks.,  K,  Johm, 
T.  iL  98— 

'  Wbst  penny  hath  Rome  borne. 
Whet  men  proTided,  whet  munition  sent. 
To  ondeiprop  thl*  actionT' 

J.  HASTuras. 
MUPPIM  (D<«9).  —  A  son  of  Benjamin,  Gn  48" 
(MaM«>«<»),  called  in  1  Ch  7"- "  26"  Shupplm  (o^), 
in  Nu  26"  Shephnpham,  and  in  1  Ch  8*  Shephn- 
phan.  The  proper  form  of  the  name  can  hudly 
be  determined.  See  Ball  and  Eittel  (on  Gn  and 
Ch  in  SBOT\  and  DiUm.  on  Nu  26**.  See,  further, 
separate  artides  on  the  above  variant  forms. 

MURDEB.— See  Cbihbs  and  PUNiSBKEim,  voL 
L  p.  622^. 

MURRUN.— See  Plagues. 

MU8HI  (npho,  in  1  Ch  6<  '(*i;)-— A  son  of  Merari. 
Ex6"('0/«)wre0,  Nu  3«>,  1  Ch  6"  [Heb.  *]  (B'OMoixrrf, 
A  'Oiuwrl),  &"  [Heb.  •»]  (B  Mo<r»<,  A  'O^val),  23"  (B 
'OMOwrel,  A  VLowl)  »  (B  Momrci,  A  MowO  24'-"  (B 
'Oiuvatl,  A  Mourt)  *>  (B  Mooixrel,  A  Hoixrf).  The 
patronymic  Mushltes  (nt^)  occurs  in  Na  3**  26" 
(B  i  Mount,  A  i  'OiumaS). 

MUSIOr- 

i.  Ocouione  when  need. 
iL  Nature  of  Hebrew  muaia 
UL  Muiical  instrument*. 

1.  StrinKed :  (a)  the  Unnfr ;  (»)  the  mM  ^-the  tenia 
gMith,  'aidmdtk,  nihtnith  ;  (e)  the  stringed  In- 
■trumenU  named  in  Dn. 
Z.  Wind :  (a)  the  (mM  or  flute;— the  terms  n<t«6and 
nfhUitk ;  (6)  the  'vgai ;  (e)  the  moihrilflUi ;  (d) 
the  fynupMnia ;  (e)  the  ihUpKar  or  ttm,  the 
horn ;  (/)  the  ^dfSflrak  or  trumpet. 
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t.  FwenMlon :  (a)  Um  Oph  or  Mnt ;  (t)  th*  nUj^O- 
(a<m  or  tditltm,  oyntMlt ;  («)  tha  aUMan'tni ; 

Utaraton. 

L  OooAnon  whxn  usm— The  most  tunmj 
glance  at  the  booka  of  the  OT  shows  the  devotion 
of  the  Hebrews  to  the  art  of  mnsio.  It  is  unlikely 
that  it  was  so  predominantlv  a  sacred  art  as  would 
at  first  sight  appear  from  the  Bible.  The  saored 
writers  look  at  everything  more  or  lees  from  a 
religious  point  of  view ;  but  we  hare  quite  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  mnric  was  loved  by  all  classes 
of  the  people,  and  was  practised  in  the  home  and 
in  the  nelos.  The  favourite  instruments  had  been 
invented  long  before  the  institution  of  the  national 
religion  and  its  ceremonies  (Gn  4*>) ;  Laban  the 
Syrian  was  aggrieved  that  Ja49ob  had  stolen  away 
without  the  usual  song  of  leave-taking  (Gn  31") ; 
and  Job  (21>*)  refers  to  uie  performance  of  music  as 
a  common  feature  in  an  unsophisticated  prosper- 
ous life  (of.  Nu  21").  In  the  headings  of  some  of  the 
psalms  we  have  probably  traces  of  popular  secular 
songs:  thus  Ps  46  is  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of 'The 
Lilies,'  60  to  that  of  the  '  Lily  of  the  Testimony,' 
•to.  We  have  references  also  to  vintage  songs 
(Is  66*;  of.  title  of  Ps  57.  68.  69.  75),  which 
would  not  always  be  as  sacred  as  Isaiah's  (Is  6). 
and  to  music  performed  at  feasts  (Am  6*),  and 
at  processions  (1  S  18*).  Wherever  there  was  a 
dance,  or  wherever  two  or  three  joined  together  in 
some  common  occupation,  the  movement  would 
suggest  rhythm,  and  rhythm  melody.  Dancing 
and  music  emerged  spontaneously,  and  were  prac- 
tised together  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  The 
i<ndA  or  waUing  song  was  also  familiar  to  the 
Hebrews.  See  Lambntations  (Book  or). 

But  the  consecration  of  music  to  the  service  of 
religion  led  to  its  being  developed  and  cultivated 
with  greater  zeal  and  earnestness.  Even  if  we 
cannot  accept  all  the  details  in  the  statements  of 
the  historical  books,  at  least  as  applying  to  the 
dates  to  which  they  are  referred,  they  are  not 
altogether  valueless.  We  may  allow  for  exag- 
gerations in  respect  to  figures,  and  we  must 
mmsfer  descriptions  of  the  worship  in  the  first 
temple  to  that  of  the  second,  but  the  tradition 
reveals  the  fact  that  sacred  music  was  raised  by 
the  Israelites  to  the  dignity  of  an  art,  and  was 
treated  accordingly. 

It  is  in  Chronicles  that  we  have  the  fullest 
aooonnt  of  the  musical  arrangements  in  the 
temple  service.  According  to  1  Ch  16'*'*',  David 
organized  the  Levitical  chorus  and  orchestra. 
Heman,  Asaph,  and  Ethan  (?  Jednthnn)  were  ap- 
pointed diief  oondnctors  (under  the  king  himself), 
givine  the  beat  with  their  cymbals ;  seven  Levites 
played  on  nebeU  ndfv  Sp,  *.«.  of  a  high  pitch  (? ;  see 
p.  460^),  while  six  aocompaaied  oaltinndn,  whose 
description  is  quite  uncertain  (n^fpftrVs,  lit  'on  the 
eighth ').  The  whole  of  the  choristers  and  players 
were  divided  into  24  classes,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  4000  in  number,  with  SSOS  leaders.  Even  the 
came  of  the  director  of  the  choral  rehearsals  is 

fiven.  Although  such  minute  details  must  be  un- 
istorical,  one  feature  is  probablv  correct  for  all 
periods  of  the  history,  {.«.  Uie  large  proportion 
of  experts  (ot??)  compared  with  pupils  (on*p^e). 
The  whole  of  these  forces  were  employed  to  add 
extraordinary  impreasiveneas  to  the  ceremonies  at 
the  conaecration  of  Solomon'a  Temple  (2  Ch  5"). 

After  idolatrous  kinga  had  occupied  the  throne, 
Hezekiah  and  Josiah  made  it  an  important  part 
of  their  task  to  restore  '  the  instruments  and  songs 
of  David.'  Among  the  exiles  who  returned  from 
Babylon,  and  took  part  in  consecrating  the 
foundations  of  the  second  temple  and  the  walla 
of  Jema.,  were  the  deacendanta  of  the  great 
Levitical  choristers  (Neh  12"),  and  in  w.**^  we 


are  informed  that  from  that  time  divine  service 
was  regularly  performed  as  instituted  by  David, 
the  people  contributing  the  necessary  support  for 
the  smgers. 

iL  HUTVBX  OF  Hebrew  Mtoic.  — -We  kuov 
nothine  whatever  of  the  nature  of  the  music  per 
formea  by  these  singers  and  players.  Wliat 
ancient  instruments  have  been  preserved  have 
either  been  too  frail  to  admit  of  oeing  handled, 
or  have  refused  to  emit  any  sound.  Besides,  even 
if  we  could  reproduce  the  ancient  harps  and  flutes, 
etc.,  we  should  require  to  know  tlie  method  of 
blowing  or  of  tuning  them.  Nor  can  we  learn 
anything  from  the  music  still  performed  in  the 
synagogues.  It  is  poaaible  that  the  trumpet-calls 
now  m  use  originated  at  an  early  date,  but  that 
does  not  take  us  far.  The  hymn-tunes  are  cer- 
tainly comparatively  modem,  and  their  composi- 
tion shows  traces  of  the  country  and  period  in 
which  they  have  originated.  Of  a  musical  nota- 
tion there  is  no  trace.  Much  ingenuitv  has  been 
lavished  on  the  attempt  to  interpret  the  accents 
from  a  musical  point  of  view.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  they  were  signs  of  musical  phrases,  or 
that  they  were  even  a  kind  of  figured  bass ;  but 
these  are  only  far-fetched  guesses.  Not  only  were 
they  of  late  origin,  but  their  purpose  was  wholly 
difierent.  They  are  guides  to  the  proper  recitation 
or  cantUlation  of  the  text.  Even  to  this  extent 
they  do  not  furnish  any  reliable  information  as  to 
ancient  usage :  meant  to  preserve  tradition,  they 
are  themselves  subject  to  tradition,  and  are  inter- 
preted difierently  in  difierent  synagogues. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  possible  to  form 
only  a  very  general  and  vague  idea  of  the  character 
of  Hebrew  music  It  was  evidently  of  a  strident 
and  noisy  character.  The  melody  was  apparently 
often  reduplicated  in  octaves.  Harmony  in  our 
sense  of  the  term  was  almost  certainly  unknown, 
though  it  does  not  follow  that  the  accompaniments 
were  wholly  nniaonous.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
eonoeive  of  players  on  harps  and  lyres  not  adding 
something  of  uie  nature  of  a  chord.  They  could 
not  ful  to  discover  that  certain  notes  produced 
a  pleasing  effect  when  played  together  or  in 
arpegrios.  The  psalms  show  by  their  construc- 
tion ^at  they  were  intended  to  be  sung  anti- 
phonallj;,— in  some  cases  {e.g.  Ps  13.  20.  38  etc.)  by 
two  choirs,  in  others  by  a  choir  and  the  congre- 
gation, the  part  taken  by  the  latter  being  limited 
to  the  singmg  of  a  simple  constantiy  recurring 
phrase  or  refrain  {e.ff.  Ps  136.  118*-*).  The  leaders 
would  possess  the  tradition  of  uie  music,  and 
would  impart  it  to  the  general  body  of  the  chorus. 

The  psalms  must  have  been  chanted,  but  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  the  chants  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  what  we  nnderstand  by  the  term.  Our 
irrational  and  exceedingly  artificial  method  of 
rushing  over  any  number  of  syllables  on  a  fixed 
note  would  hanuy  commend  itself  to  a  people  to 
whom  their  sacred  songs  formed  a  living  expres- 
sion of  their  deepest  feelings.  The  elaborate 
provision  made  for  mstructing  the  chorus  suggeata 
the  existence  of  a  system,  which,  along  with  a 
certain  uniformity,  admitted  of  some  ne.xibilit; 
in  ito  application.  We  can  quite  well  imagine  a 
ehamt  which  would  allow  of  a  greater  number  ol 
notes  being  used  in  the  longer  verses,  and  which 
would  vary  slightly  in  character  with  the  changing 
sentiment  of  the  text.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
this  is  wholly  conjectural,  and  the  vocal  method 
of  the  Hebrews  is  a  lost  and  unknown  art. 

iii.  Musical  Instruments.— We  know  a  little 
more  about  the  instruments  employed  by  the 
Hebrews.  It  ia  true  that  the  OT,  while  it  con- 
tains numerous  references  to  them,  gives  us  no 
definite  information  as  to  their  form  or  construc- 
tion, and  that  this  defect  is  not  supplied  by  the 
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existence  on  Jewish  ground  of  any  Bcnlptares  or 
ptctnres,  sach  as  hare  been  fonnd  in  Egypt  or 
Assyria.  It  is  also  true  that  the  inferences  drawn 
from  e^mology,  the  translation  of  Heb.  names 
in  the  Greek  rendons,  the  statements  of  the 
Chnroh  Fathers,  and  the  records  of  ancient 
nations,  fall  very  far  short  of  affording  as 
definite  and  precise  information,  and  have  given 
rise  to  an  endless  diversity  of  opinion  on  almost 
eveiy  detail.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  we  can  form  a 
general  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  Jewish  orchestra, 
and  of  the  ounstmction  of  the  instruments  of 
which  it  was  composed.  We  oonsider  them  under 
the  nsnal  division  into  String,  Wind,  and  Per- 
cussion Instnunents. 

1.  Stringed  Inttmmenti. — Of  these  the  kiitnBr 
and  the  nebel  (KV  'harp'  and  'psaltery')  are 
the  most  important,  and  may  be  descrioed  as 
the  &yoarite  national  instruments.  The  kinnOr 
is  indicated  as  havins  been  the  older,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  inventetT  by  Jubal,  the  second  son  of 
Lamech  (On  4").  It  is  the  only  stringed  instru- 
ment mentioned  in  the  Hezateuch.  The  neM 
first  occurs  in  1  S  10*,  where  it  ia  fonnd  among 
the  instruments  played  by  the  prophets  who  met 
Saul. 

Theta  is  now  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that  these  were  species  of  the  lute  or  lyre  and  the 
haip,  bat  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  which  was 
which,  and  many  scholais  have  given  np  the 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  them,  content- 
ing themselves  with  describing  the  varioos  instru- 
ments to  which  the  names  may  have  been  applied. 
In  any  case,  even  if  we  attempt  to  reach  greater 
precision,  we  mast  admit  that  we  come  very  far 
short  of  certainty,  and  that  a  comdderable  pro- 
portion of  our  vonclusions  is  more  or  less  con- 
jectural. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  kinndr  and  the 
nebel  were  not  identical,  and  that  the  names  were 
not  used  indifferently  for  the  same  instrument. 
They  seem  to  be  confused  in  one  or  two  places  in 
the  LXX  (cf.  Ps  140*) ;  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  ias  is  rendered  by  uOipa  or  xirtpa,  and 
Sjj  by  ^oXTi}/xor,  rd^Xq,  or  rd^or.  The  few  cases 
in  which  they  are  identified  can  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  translators 
were  not  musi(^  experts,  or  felt  that  in  the 
particular  passage  the  difference  was  trivial.  But 
the  great  mass  of  evidence  shows  that  they  were 
different,  and  were  known  to  be  different. 

Before  trying  to  distinguish  them,  however,  we 
may  note  certain  common  features.  They  were 
niamly,  if  not  exclusively,  used  to  accompany 
vocal  musia  They  were  par  exeettenee  the  ^ 
(Am  6*).  They  are  said  to  nave  been  the  sole  acoom- 
panjing  instruments  in  the  temple  service,  though 
this  ia  doubtful.  Their  use  was  associated  princi- 
pally with  joyful  and  exultant  strains  (the  captives 
himg  up  their  kinn6r»  in  their  time  of  dejection, 
Ps  137^),  but  it  is  perhaps  straining  poetical  lan- 
guage unduly  to  confine  it  exclusively  to  those. 

In  2  Ch  9^  it  is  said  that  the  neM  and  kinndr 
under  Solomon  were  constructed  of  almng  or 
algum,  a  wood  which  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
with  anv  certainty,  but  which  was  at  all  events 
very  valuable  and  much  sought  after  (see  art. 
Aloum  Trees,  and  Cheyne  and  Hommel  in 
Expos.  Times,  viii  470,  625).  According  to 
Josephus  {Ant.  Tin.  iii.  8),  the  framework  was 
fitted  with  electiTun,  t.e.  either  a  mixed  metal  or 
amber,  which  in  any  case  could  have  served  only 
for  decorating  the  body  of  the  instrument.  The 
strings  (o>p)  were  originally  made  of  twisted  grass 
or  plant-fibres,  then  of  gut,  and  in  later  times  of 
silk  and  metal. 

(a)  The  kinnor  (Tfiij,  a  mimetic  word  derived  from 
the  rustling  sound  of  the  strings)  has  been  identi- 


fied with  a  number  of  instruments :  the  tanbur  oi 
tinbur,  a  kind  of  guitar ;  the  lute  (al-'ood),  which 
is  closely  allied  to  the  guitar ;  the  trigon,  a  small, 
easUv  portable  triangular  haxp ;  a  large  harp  pro- 
vided with  47  strings  i  and  the  lyre.  We  can  at 
onoe  delete  several  of  these  if  we  remember  the 
hints  given  in  the  OT.  The  kinndr  was  portable ; 
it  was  played  daring  marches  and  processions,  and 
was  hung  upon  the  willows  by  the  Babylonian 
captives.  It  was  therefore  not  a  harp  of  the  larger 
sort.  As  against  the  view  that  it  was  a  trigon,  it 
is  urged  that  the  latter  could  not  have  been  the 
favourite  instrument  of  a  people  so  musically 
gifted  as  the  Jews.  It  was  small,  and  from  its 
construction  weak  in  tone,  and  would  have  con- 
trasted unfavoniably  with  the  larger  and  fuller- 
toned  harps  and  citterns  which  intercourse  with 
other  nations  had  rendered  familiar.  The  guitai 
or  lute,  again,  is  open  to  several  objeotions.  It  is 
not  known  to  have  been  current  among  Semitic 
nations  in  early  times.  We  have  a  representation 
of  one  Inte-shaped  instniment  in  Nineveh ;  it  has 
a  small  o^  body  and  a  very  lon^  neck,  exactiy 
like  those  depicted  in  Egypt ;  but  this  one  example, 
most  probably  dcoived  from  Egypt,  does  not  furnish 
adeoiuto  support  for  the  theory  that  the  lute  was 
familiar  to  the  Semitic  peoples,  and  may  therefore 
have  formed  the  modd  of  the  kinn6r.  Besides,  it 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  such  a  slim  long-necked 
instrument  could  have  been  easily  portable,  and  a 
favourite  for  processional  muric. 

But  the  strongest  evidence  we  have  for  the 
nature  of  the  kinndr  is  to  be  found  in  the  LXX. 
The  translators,  except  in  a  very  fewcasesj  render 
-Alt  by  Kiedpa,  or  by  Kiyipa,  which  Is  explamed  by 
Greek  writers  as  equivalent  to  kM/m.  Unless  we 
suppose  that  the  LXX  wrote  in  utter  iterance  of 
the  shape  of  the  kinndr,  this  fact  is  dedsive  against 
either  the  lute  or  the  harp.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  even  the  most  careless  or  inexpert 
writer  to  confound  the  lute  with  its  long  neck  and 
finger-board,  or  the  harp,  with  the  JdtKara  or  tJie 
lyre.  It  is  probable  that  the  kinndr  presented 
mfferences  from  the  kithara,  but  it  is  nnnatnral 


rurnia  thi  vti 

(Middle  Emplra), 

to  suppose  that  these  should  have  been  so  great  as 
to  make  the  rendering  of  the  LXX  wholly  inappro- 
priate. 

Now  numerous  lyre-shaped  instruments,  i.e.  in- 
struments with  resonance-body  at  the  bsise,  side 
arms  of  wood,  and  cross-bar  at  the  top  from  which 
the  strings  descend  to  the  sound-box,  or  string- 
holder  resting  on  it,  are  found  on  the  monumenta 
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A  very  ancient  one  is  depicted  in  an  Eg3rptian 
tomb,  and  dates  from  the  l'2tli  Dynastj.  It  repre- 
sents a  Semitic  immiin-ant  witii  an  eight-strinj^'ed 
kithara,  wliicli  he  Iiolds  in  a  horizontal  position 
under  his  right  (?)  ami ;  he  plucks  the  strings 
with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  wliile  he  uses  a 
plectrum  with  the  right.  The  body  of  the  in- 
strument is  really  a  quadrangular-shaped  board 
-w-ith  the  upper  half  cut  out.  Tliere  is  also  a 
picture  of  a  player  on  the  kithara,  accompanying 
two  harpists,  in  a  grave  at  Thebes  belonging  to 
the  period  between  the  12th  and  18th  Dynasties. 
Here,  again,  we  have  the  ruder  form  characteristic 
of  the  Semitic  kithara.  Later  the  kithara  becomes 
quite  common,  and  is  more  artistically  constructed. 
It  generally  has  a  square,  sometimes  an  urn- 
shaped  sound-box,  from  which  rise  arms  of  various 
design  and  thickness,  bound  together  by  a  wooden 
cross-bar.  These  arms  are  often  of  different  lengths, 
and  the  cross-bar  therefore  slopes  downwards,  thus 
serving  to  ^ve  the  strings  their  projwr  pitch.  The 
strings  radiate  from  the  sound-bax  in  the  form  of 
a  fan,  and  vary  in  number  from  3  to  12. 

The_  kithara  was,  however,  not  properly  an 
Egyptian  but  an  Asiatic  instrument.  vV'e  nave 
already  seen  that  the  oldest  known  to  be  depicted 
in  Egypt  was  played  by  a  Semitic  immigrant. 
The  very  earliest  representation  of  a  stringed 
instrument  is  that  discovered  at  Telloh  in  Southern 
Babylonia.  It  is  of  a  lar^e  size,  but  the  frame 
shows  a  sound-body  beneath,  on  which  are  set  the 


Khorsalwul,  is  remarkable  for  its  rectangular  form 
and  the  exceptional  fulness  of  its  sound- lx)X. 

The  evidence  of  Jewish  coins  also  jwiiits  to  the 
similarity  of  the  kinnor  to  the  kithara  or  lyre. 
The  representations  of  instruments  found  on  tuem 


BARFBR  AXB  CBOB 
(«.  II.C.  3000). 

two  upright  posts  and  the  cross-bar  of  the  lyre. 
The  number  of  the  strings  is  great  enough  to 
suggest  that  a  harp  was  meant,  but  the  model, 
which  is  exceedingly  rude,  is  that  of  the  kithfira. 
Many  specimens  have  been  also  found  at  Khorsabad, 
Kouyunjik,  and  Nimmd,  wliich  8troiif;ly  resemble 
those  of  the  immigrant  Semites  in  Ejrypt.  They 
are,  however,  more  fully  developed  ami  have  a 
larger  sound-box  at  the  base.  They  diller  in  form 
and  in  number  of  strings  at  the  same  |>cri<Ml.  A 
twelve-stringed  kit/uira,  shown  on  a  bas-relief  at 


nwan  ltus. 

are  unmistakable.  The  strings  are  fixed  in  a 
strong  oval  body  resting  on  a  kettle-shaped  or 
vase-like  sounding-box ;  the  frame  is  simple  and 
nearly  square.  The  projecting  arras  are  curved 
and  joined  by  a  cross-bar  to  which  the  strings, 
which  vary  in  number  from  3  to  6,  are  fix^. 
The  figures  thus  resemble  the  Greek  lyre  or 
kithara.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  they 
simply  depict  foreign  importations,  and  that  tliey 
cannot  therefore  be  relied  upon  as  evidence  for 
the  ancient  kinnur.  Oriental  conservatism  was  at 
its  strongest  in  matters  atl'ecting  the  cultus  of  the 
Israelites,  and  though  the  kinnor  may  have  been 
modified  in  certain  details,  it  is  unlikely  to  have 
been  wholly  supplanted.  We  may  a-ssnme  with 
jfreat  probability  that  these  coins  represent  Jewish 
instruments,  and  in  that  case  the  biblical  kinnor. 

We  may  then  sum  up,  following  Weiss.  The 
ancient  versions  render  kinnor  by  kithfira :  the 
kithara  was  of  Asiatic  origin,  was  introduced  by 
Semites  into  Egypt,  and  was  in  common  use  in 
Western  Asia ;  and  the  representations  on  Jewish 
coins  of  the  2nd  cent,  before  Christ  clearly  resemble 
the  Greek  kithara.  The  view  is  therefore  very 
credible,  that  we  should  regard  the  ancient  Heb. 
kinnor  as  a  simple  and  primitive  form  of  the 
kithara. 

(b)  The  nehd.  If  we  suppose  the  kinnor  to  have 
been  a  lyre,  then  it  almost  necessarily  follows  that 
tlie««6e<  was  a  harp.  We  can  hardly  imagine  this 
instrument,  so  familiar  to  all  early  nations,  to  have 
been  absent  from  the  Jewish  orchestra.  Many 
other  suggestions  have  been  made,  mostly  based 
on  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  wora(S5j  'a 
skin  or  bottle ').  It  has  been  identified  with  the 
bagpipe,  with  some  sort  of  wind  instrument,  and 
with  the  lute,  guitar,  or  mandoline ;  but  none  of 
these  suppositions  is  satisfactory.  The  lute  was 
held  to  be  supported  by  reference  to  the  Egyptian 
nfr,  which  denotes  a  lute  with  two  or  three  strings 
and  a  very  long  neck ;  but  the  identification  of  nbl 
with  nfr  is  now  abandoned,  and  the  lute,  as  has 
been  said,  is  not  known  to  have  been  a  popular 
Semitic  instrument.  A  somewhat  more  likely 
supposition  is  that  the  nchcl  was  a  kind  of  dulcimer. 
This  instrument  occurs  in  a  monument  of  the  time 
of  Assurbanipal  (B.C.  668-626),  on  which  is  depicted 
an  Assyrian  orchestra  of  1 1  performers.  Of  these, 
7  are  harpists,  2  flautists,  one  a  drummer,  and 
one  a  dulcimer  player.  This  dulcimer  is  said  by 
Slime  to  have  been  the  nehel,  the  chief  reason  being 
that  its  Arabic  name,  .lantir,  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek  pmltfrinn,  which  in  turn  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  Ueb.  nablion  or  ncbel.    But  psalterion  was  a 
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general  name  for  several  kinds  of  instruments, 
and  was  especially  applied  to  every  stringed  in- 
strument wnich  was  puiyed  upon  with  the  fingers 


(e.  B.C.  640). 

of  both  hands,  instead  of  by  one  hand  and  a 
plectrum  held  in  the  other.  Therefore  the  Greek 
name  for  a  harp  was  also  pscUterion.   I'he  Greek 


FRIEBT    rLATlNO  HARP. 

(Tomb  of  Bamses  m.). 

translation  does  not,  therefore,  decide  in  favour  of 
the  dulcimer,  and  the  very  fact  that  ptalterion 
was  a  generic  term  would  make  it  particularly 
appropriate  as  a  designation  of  the  harp,  which 
varied  so  much  in  size  and  shape.  That  a  corrup- 
tion or  derivative  should  be  applied  to  s  stringed 
instrument  of  another  kind  is  quite  intelligible. 
The  description  of  the  nabla  by  Ovid  {Art.  Am.  iii. 
327),  the  statement  by  Josepnus  {Ant.  vil.  xii.  3) 
that  the  nebel  had  12  strings  and  was  played  with- 
out plectrum,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  distinction 
drawn  by  the  early  Fathers  between  instruments 
with  a  sound  -  body  below  and  those  having  a 
resonance- board  above  the  strings,  all  point  to 
the  harp. 

The  Egyptian  monuments  present  us  with  a 
great  variety  of  harps.  The  earliest  form  shown 
IS  very  primitive  ;  it  is  in  the  shape  of  an  archer's 
liow,  possesses  no  sound-box,  and  has  but  a  limited 
number  of  strings.  As  early  as  the  5th  Dynasty, 
however,  improvements  be<;an  to  be  effected  ;  the 
upper  part,  to  which  the  strinpi  were  affixed  witli 
petrs,  was  broadened  and  developed  into  a  sound- 
ikmIv,  and  the  frame  bes'nn  to  V)P  more  or  less  ela- 
borately ornamented.    While  playing,  the  musi- 


cian knelt,  and  the  frame  rested  on  his  shoulder. 
As  time  advanced,  harps  were  still  further 
developed.  The  lower  part  of  the  frame  was  con- 
verted into  a  sound-body,  which  was  broadened 
at  the  base  so  that  it  could  rest  on  the  ground 
unsupported  by  the  player.  Some  harps  were 
placed  on  a  stool,  or  raised  upon  a  stand  or  limb 
attached  to  the  lower  part.  The  players  of  these 
large  instruments  stood  during  the  performance. 
While  we  canuot  deny  the  possibility  or  even  tlie 
probability  of  the  Hebrews  having  been  familiar 
with  such  harps,  they  were  not  the  common  or 
popular  nehels,  which  were  easily  jiortable. 

Now,  smaller  portable  harps  did  exist  in  Egypt 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  One  is  bow-shaped 
with  a  transverse  string-holder ;  a  second  has  a 
quadran^lar  ilat-sliaped  sound-box  pierced  with 
holes,  while  the  strings  are  stretched  from  a  string- 
holder  resting  on  the  sounding-board  to  a  post 
rising  at  right  angles  from  one  end  of  the  latter ; 
and  a  third,  ornamented  with  a  bird's  head,  is 
quite  triangular,  the  upright  post  being  at  once 
string-holder  and  sound-uox.  Another  instrument 
is  very  common  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  resembles  a 
mandoline,  with  the  neck  bending  abruptly  upwards 
from  the  sound-body  j  the  strings,  which  are  from 
three  to  five  in  number,  are  not  attached  to  the 
body  of  the  instrument  itself,  but  to  a  string- 
holder  attached  to  its  centre.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  neck  are  pins  for  stretching  and  tuning  the 
strings. 

We  might  have  regarded  one  or  other  of  these 
smaller  harps  as  furnishing  the  model  of  the  nebel 


BOTrriAN  UAKPS. 


but  for  one  fact.  They  all  have  the  sound-box  at 
their  base.  But  we  have  already  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  kintwr  had  its  resonance-body 
beneath ;  and  if  we  are  to  follow  the  description 
given  by  the  Fathers  (Augnstine  on  Ps  42,  Jerome 


AB8TSIAH  HARP, 

on  Ps  149",  Isidore  Efi/m.  in.  xxii.  2),  who  dis- 
tinjiuished  between  instruments  with  the  sound- 
liody  iK-neath  and  those  possessinjt  it  above,  we 
must  look  for  a  harp  that  sati>fies  the  latter 
condition.    And  this  we  find,  again  among  a 
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Semitic  jpeople,  in  Anyria.  On  the  bas-relief  mt 
Koaynnjilc  Ihere  are  aeven  of  these  ham.  They 
aie  portable,  are  triangular  in  shape,  and  aie  sup- 
ported by  a  belt  worn  by  the  player.  The  reson- 
ance-frame slopes  upwards  ana  forwards  from  the 
player  and  is  pierced  by  holes,  and  the  strings 
descend  from  it  to  a  bridge  or  string-holder  m- 
neath  which  they  fall  The  performer  plavs  while 
marching,  using  both  hands  without  pleotnun. 
While,  of  conrse,  certainty  is  out  of  the  question, 
this  Assyrian  harp  seems  to  satisfy  the  requisite 
conditions  best,  and  ia  moatlilcely  to  have  been  the 
biblical  nebel. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  there  were  different 
specie*  of  kmnor*  and  imM*,  but  whether  these 
are  designated  in  the  OT  or  not  is  unknown.  In 
one  case  this  is  almost  certain.  The  'Atfj;  'f^  of 
Ps  33>  and  144>,  or  simply  -1*11  Ps  9Sf,  was  in  all 
likelihood  a  ten-stringed  haip. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  tm  (Oittith)  in  the 
headings  of  Ps  8.  81.  84  is  wholly  obscure.  The 
LXX  and  Vulg.  suggest  the  rendering  '  Song  of  the 
vintage ' ;  but  it  may  be  derived  from  Gatii,  and 
may  refer  to  a  mode,  or  sineeis,  or  instruments 
named  after  that  town.  Ewald  understands  it  to 
be  '  the  March  of  the  Gittite  guard.' 

The  meaning  'Gittite  instruments'  is  rendered 
not  improbable  if  we  transhite  tinsfa^'fS  (1  Ch  Ifi" 
and  40  times  in  Ps)  with  WeUhauaen  '  «n  Elamite 
instruments.'  This  term  is,  however,  more  gener- 
ally taken  to  mean  '  with  women's  voice'  (lit.  '  on 
or  aoc  to  damsels';  RV  'set  to"Sp  as  name  of  a 
tune,  which  is  quite  possible),  i.e.  soprano,  and  to 
refer  to  instruments  of  a  higher  pitch. 

NlgtiMh  (frtj'u)  has  sometimes  been  taken  to 
denote  a  particular  kind  of  instrument,  but  it  ir,  a 
general  term  for  string  music.  In  Ps  68"  we  have 
s'Tf  contrasted  with  wt^  ».«.  the  singers  with  the 
players. 

(e)  This  division  of  the  orchestra  is  supplemented 
by  instruments  which  occur  only  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel  (S*^).  These  are  the  ptanfertn  (pfifPf),  the 
IpUharif  (cnti'p),  and  the  foMeMa  {itffi).  The 
pfantertn  *  is  the  Greek  faXr^^,  and  that  is  all 
we  know  definitely  about  it.  It  has  been  identified 
by  some  with  the  magadii,  but  this  is  itself  only  a 

general  term  for  an  instrument  (most  commonly, 
owever,  a  lyre)  which  could  be  played  in  octaves ; 
and  wiui  a  dulcimer  because  ot  the  retention  of 
the  word  in  the  Arabic  tantir.  Sutptantirin may 
just  as  well  have  kept  its  original  force,  and  have 
denoted  a  harp  played  with  both  hands.  There  is 
nothing  to  lead  us  to  identify  it  with  the  dulcimer 
represented  on  Assyrian  monuments.  The  fathariff 
is  the  Greek  aedpa. 

The  t<*l>bdchai  is  the  Greek  ro^toi.  Bnt  the 
tamlmea  is  itself  a  word  of  very  varied  import. 
Stainer  {Mvt.  qfthe  Bible,  p.  89)  condudee  that  it 
was  a  large  and  powerful  harp  of  a  rich  quality  of 
tone,  perna^  similar  to,  if  not  identical  witii,  the 
great  Egyptian  harp.  Weiss  {JSIus.  Inst.  p.  67)  goes 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  holds  that  it  was  a 
small  trwon  characterized  by  a  high  shrill  tone, 
and  used  to  accompany  female  voices.  Chappell 
^  ffUt.  of  Mut.  p.  255)  summarizes  the  various  mean- 
ings given  to  the  word  in  Greek  writers :  it  was 
either  a  tngon,  a  barbitot  or  many-stringed  lyre,  a 
lyrophcmix  or  Phoenician  lyre,  a  Greek  lyre,  a 
magadit,  a  pipe,  a  dulcimer,  or  a  siege-ladder ;  in 
short,  anythmg  made  of  elder-wood.  It  was  not, 
however,  a  *  sackbnt,'  •.«.  a  trombone. 

2.  Wind  Inttrument».—{a)  Of  these  the  one  in 
most  general  use  was  tiie  fiute  or  /fOltl  (VVg).  It 
has  been  denied  that  it  was  ever  used  to  accompany 

•  In  Dn  la  U.  u  the  ward  li  q^t  |nB)Pf^  in  T.T  ppf ef. 
t  Dn     T.  la  u,  KtkM  Cnep,  ftH  th^  (m  in  TkigmnsX 
t  Bmt  mds  Mfflr- 


sacred  song,  bnt  this  is  very  donbtfnL  In  1  S  10* 
and  IK  1*>  it  is  played  in  descending  from  and 
ascending  to  the  Hign  Place,  and  its  tones  accom- 
panied the  festal  processions  of  pilgrims  from  the 
country  (Is  80*).  In  the  second  temple  it  was 
played  before  the  altar  on  twelve  days :  the  day  of 
killing  the  first  and  that  of  killing  the  second 
Passover,  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  Pente- 
cost, and  tiie  eight  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(Erachin  iL  3,  Sueeah  v.  1).  While  the  singers 
required  to  be  Levites,  other  distinguished  Israel- 
ites might  perform  on  the  instruments.  The  flute 
was  also  used  at  marriage  feasts  and  funerals :  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  even  the  poorest  were  expected 
to  provide  two  flautists  at  a  raneral. 

FInte-like  instruments  date  from  the  very  earliest 
times.  From  the  first,  two  kinds  are  met  with — the 
long_  flute,  played  by  blowing  in  one  end  and  held 
straight  bMore  the  player,  and  the  oblique  flute, 
played  by  Mowing  m  a  hole  at  the  side.  Both 
these  Idmds  are  depicted  on  tiie  Eg^tian  monu- 
ments. Double  flutes  are  also  mown  in  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments;  they  were 
probably  preferred  as  pving  the  performer  a 
greater  range  or  compass.  The  material  of  which 
flutes  were  made  was  at  first  the  reed,  then  wood 
of  various  kinds,  and  lastiy  bone  and  ivory. 

Wood-winds  were  of  two  kinds :  those  with  and 
those  without  reeds  or  vibrating  tongues.  The 
fjrmer  are  represented  by  the  oboe  and  clarinet, 
'ihe  latter  by  the  flute  proper.  From  specimens 
found  in  Pompeii  and  elsewhere  it  is  known  that 
the  Greeks  were  familiu  with  reed  instruments, 
especially  those  provided  with  a  single  tongue,  ana 
therefore  of  the  clarinet  class.  If  we  are  to  trust 
the  evidence  of  ancient  myths  (cf .  legend  of  Apollo 
and  Marsyas),  the  Greeks  owed  this  instrument  to 
the  Phrygians,  who  may  have  acquired  the  double 
flute  from  the  Assyrians. 

Whether  the  ^(l  was  a  single  or  double  flute, 
or  a  flue  or  reed  pipe,  we  do  not  Imow.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Hebrews  nad  every  opportunity  of  l>eoom- 
ing  acquainted  with  all  these  kinds,  but  we  have 
no  information  on  the  subject.  In  any  case,  the 
number  of  notes  was  limited  to  those  produced  by 
stopping  the  holes  with  the  fingers,  as  the  keyed 
flute  is  entirely  a  modem  invention. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  that  nekeb  (sg)  Ezk  26^ 
AY  and  RV  '  pipes  )  designates  the  double  flute ; 
but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  context,  and  is 
altorather  erroneous.  A.  B.  Davidson  renders  the 
word  'grooves.' 

Again,  nihUdth  (itlrixi)  in  the  heading  of  Ps  6  is 
a  term  of  very  uncertain  meaning. 

{b)  The  'vgab  {2a  or  s^ijr)  is  a  somewhat  uncer- 
tain term.  The  LxX  renders  the  word  variously, 
Kteipa  (Gn  4"),  f  aX/i^  (Job  21"  30"),  and  Spyaror 
(Ps  IW).  It  IB  not  a  general  term  for  a  musical 
instrument  {tpytwo)/),  as  we  can  see  from  the  con- 
text. Some  writers  think  it  to  have  been  a  syrinx 
or  Pan's  pipe,  others  a  bagpipe.  Bnt  we  have 
really  no  evidence  in  support  of  either  view.  If 
3JV  means  to  blow  m  (which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  pure  conjecture),  then  the  noun  would  denote 
wind  instruments  in  general,  and  this  gives  a  good 
sense  in  all  the  above  passages.  Thus  Jubal 
(Gn  4*>)  is  the  inventor  of  string  and  wind  instm- 
ments,  and  in  Ps  160  minnim  and  'ugab  represent 
the  same  divisions  of  the  orchestra. 

(e)  Mcukr6^h&  (Kti'p^'i^)  is  another  of  the  instru- 
ments mentioned  in  Dn  (S"-^-").  The  name  is 
derived  from  a  verb  meaning  to  hits,  and  ia  there- 
fore applicable  either  to  the  oblique  flute  or  Pan's 
pipe.  Of  course  the  hissing  efiisct  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  playing  the  syrinx,  and  it  is  most 
probably  the  instrument  meant. 

(d)  Tne  symphonia  (n;)B9«)  is  also  mentioned  in 
Dn  (y-  >*)  alone.   The  Greek  rv/t^tarU^  from  which 
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this  word  is  derived,  did  not  originally  denote  an 
instrument,  but  a  concordant  interval.  Tradition 
applies  it  to  the  bagpiite.  Originally  the  form  of 
this  instrument  may  nave  been  developed  from  the 
double  flute,  one  of  the  pipes  being  shorter  and 
being  used  for  the  melody,  while  the  longer  fur- 
nLslied  a  droning  bass  accompaniment.  We  are 
told  by  Athena;u3  (Lib.  x.  p.  439)  that  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  used  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  si/m- 
phonia.  To  this  day  the  Italians  have  a  bajo^ipe 
called  zamjnigna  or  sampogna,  and  a  chifonie  or 
symphonie  was  an  instroment  of  the  same  class 
used  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  Rome  this  instru- 
ment W8»  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  Empire 
nnder  the  name  of  tibia  utriculari^  or  chorus,  and 
soon  became  highly  popular.  Seneca  (Ep.  76)  is 
indignant  at  the  applause  bestowed  on  a  bagpipe 
player. 

(c)  The  horn  (lyW  shophdr,  pij  keren ;  AV  trumpet, 
and  so  confused  •viithlulfOfirah  except  where  they 
occur  together,  when  tbw  is  rendered  comet  [see 
Driver,  Joel  and  Amos,  p.  146])  originally  consisted 
of  a  ram's  horn.  It  was  afterwards  sometimes  made 
of  metal,  but  the  actual  ram's  horn  was  always  re- 
tained for  certain  purposes.  It  had  a  loud  piercing 
tone,  was  of  limited  compass,  and  was  «'holly  un- 
suited  to  concerted  music.  It  was  used  to  summon 
the  people  to  attention,  and  for  making  sisals. 
The  first  mention  of  it  in  the  OT  is  at  the  giving  of 
the  law  (Ex  19).  Its  blasts  proclaimed  the  year  of 
Jubilee (Lv  25").  The '  blowing '  (nynp),  commanded 
in  Nu  29',  was  probably  performed  on  the  shophar, 
as  it  is  still  employed  at  that  festival.  It  was  also 
blown  at  the  feast  of  the  New  Year  and  on  fast- 
days.  In  time  of  war  the  shophar  summoned  and 
assembled  the  army  (Jg  3"  and  often),  and  the 
prophet  foretold  that  it  should  announce  the  recall 
of  the  people  from  exile  (Is  27"). 


MODBBH  SUOPUAil 


The  shophar  is  retained  in  the  service  of  the 
modem  synagogue :  it  is  blown  during  the  services 
on  New  Year's  Day  (except  when  that  happens  to 
be  a  Sabbath),  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  on  the  7th  day  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  during  the  entire  month  of  Elul,  after 
the  recital  of  tne  supplications.  The  modern 
shophar  is  a  real  ram's  horn,  curved  at  the  end,  but 
otherwise  straightened  by  heat. 


Bel 


(f)  The  trumpet  or  MfozSrdh  (fTyitq)  is  the  only 
)b.  instrument  of  which  we  have  an'  indubitably 


(ABLB  or  SHIWmiAD  ASD  TRimPRB. 

(From  Arch  ol  Titus). 

authentic  representation.  On  the  Arch  of  Titus 
two  specimens  are  depicted  along  with  the  golden 
Table  of  Sbewbread.   Some  little  difficulty  has 


been  caused  by  their  not  tallying  perfectly  with 
the  description  given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  xii.  6). 
He  says  that  the  trumpet  (asosra)  was  nearly  a 
yard  long,  a  little  wider  than  a  flute,  with  a  slight 
expansion  near  the  mouthpiece,  to  catch  the 
breath,  and  ending  in  a  bell,  just  as  in  the  war- 
trumpets.  This  description  corresponds  with  the 
form  of  trumpet  shown  on  a  coin  of  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  which  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion eSriT  nim^  '  Deliverance  of  Jerusalem.'  The 
instruments  on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  of  which  we  do 
not  see  the  mouthpiece,  are  very  long,  Iwing  sup- 
ported by  rests,  and  gradually  swell  out  into  a  long 
and  not  very  wide  bell.    See,  further,  Trumpet. 

The  Silver  Trumpets  are  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Moses  of  beaten  silver  (Nu  10^) ;  they 
were  blown  by  priests ;  and  they  belonged  to  the 
sacred  vessels.  The  nature  ana  meaning  of  the 
signals  is  indicated  in  Nu  lO*'"*. 

3.  Percussion  Instruments. — (a)  The  toph  (ih)  or 
tabret  is  first  mentioned  in  Gn  31*'.  The  LXX 
and  other  Greek  versions  render  this  word  by 
TiiiTFavor ;  in  Arab,  we  have  dnf,  in  Spanish  aduffa. 
Tliis  instrument  was  a  small  hand-drum.  The  duf 
of  the  Arabs  is  made  of  a  circle  of  light  wood,  over 
the  edge  of  which  is  stretched  a  piece  of  goat-skin. 
The  wood  is  pierced  with  five  openings,  in  which 
thin  metal  discs  are  set,  in  order  to  give  greater 
efiect  to  the  drum-beat.  The  duf  is  about  10  in.  in 
diameter,  and  2  in.  in  depth.  It  is  usually  played 
by  women  to  accompany  their  dances  ana  pro- 
cessions at  weddings  and  public  festivals. 

The  hand<lnmi  is  fre<}uently  represented  both 
ia  Egyptian  and  Assynsiii  monuments.  Some- 


ASSTKUH  HASD-DRUM. 

times  we  have  an  approach  to  the  modem  use 
of  the  drum.  In  some  cases  it  is  attached  to  the 
player  by  a  belt  fastened  round  his  waist,  while 
his  han(ls  act  as  drumsticks.  One  form  of  this 
instrament  is  slightly  bulged,  like  a  little  barrel. 
Perhaps  the  rudeness  of  the  drawing  alone  accounts 
for  its  somewhat  square  appearance. 

The  modem  Egyptian  tahls  are  of  two  kinds. 
The  one  is  like  our  common  military  dram,  but 
not  so  deep ;  it  is  hung  obliquely.  The  other  is 
a  kind  of  kettledrum,  of  tin-copper,  with  a  parch- 
ment face ;  it  is  generally  about  16  in.  in  diameter, 
and  not  more  than  4  in  depth  in  the  centre,  and  is 
beaten  with  two  slender  sticks. 

(J)  Cymbals  are  mentioned  in  the  OT  nnder  two 
names,  m&Utaim  (d:?^?!?)  and  zclzelim  (d''?v^!()  ;  the 
latter  only  occurs  in  2  S  6'  and  Ps  150.  In  Zee 
14"  the  RV  translates  wen  n'lV^nj  by  '  the  bells  of  the 
horses,'  but  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for 
departing  here  from  the  commoner  rendering.  The 
Egyptians  at  the  present  day  decorate  the  breast- 
leather  and  head-stalls  of  tneir  horses  with  coins 
and  other  ornaments,  and  a  metal  disc  would  be 
better  suited  for  inscriptions  than  a  bell.  The 
word  used  elsewhere  for  a  bell  is  fioy^s.  In  1  Ch  15'» 
we  are  told  that  cymbals  were  made  of  brass. 

Two  varieties  of  cymbals  have  been  found  in 
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Egypt  and  Aaayila :  the  one  aiiniUr  to  m  modem 
■onp-pUte,  bat  having  a  somewhat  huser  rimt 
the  other  oonioal  in  foim,  with  a  handle  at  the 
pealc  The  flat  cymbals  liaTe  a  hole  thnmgh 
which  a  thong  or  coid  waa  pwmed,  and  were 
played  bv  daahing  the  inetnimenta  t<^ether  side- 
ways: of  the  second  kind,  tiie  one  was  brought 
down  on  the  top  of  the  other.  In  i^ypt,  Greece, 
and  Borne,  as  well  as  among  the  Heorews,  the 
cymbals  were  used  by  the  eondnotor  to  mark  the 
time. 

It  has  been  sapposed  tliat  the  jnr  "Wn  of  Ps 
150*  (AV  '  load  cymbals')  were  castanets,  or  metal 
discs  fixed  to  two  fingers  of  one  hand ;  but  tliis  is 
by  no  means  certain,  though  soch  castanets  are 
still  used. 

(c)  The  mlncCaritm  (Q';j5J?)  are  mentioned  in 
2  8  0*,  where  the  KY  renaers  '  castanets,'  and  in 
maig.  tittra.  The  latter  snits  the  not-meaning. 


and  is  sopportod  by  the  Vnlg.,  where  we  hare 
lyitra.  The  tutrum  oonsistea  of  two  thin  metal 
platee,  bent  together  at  the  top,  and  fitted  with  a 
handle  at  the  bottom.  The  plates  were  pierced 
with  holes,  through  which  rods  were  pawned  having 
rings  at  their  ends.  Tliis  instrument  waa  oaed  in 
Egypt  to  call  attention  to  the  various  acts  of 
pubfie  worship,  or  to  scare  away  malign  influence. 

{d)  The  word  tihiSUtMm  (oi*^)  ooenrs,  evidently 
as  an  instrument  of  some  sort,  in  1  8  18*.  It  can 
hardly  mean  a  trigon  (but  see  Wellhaasen,  'Psalms' 
in  PB  230,  and  references  in  Driver,  Jissf  and 
Amo*,  236 n.);  but  what  it  does  mean  we  do  not 
know.  Wehavenoevidenoeoftiie  existence  of  the 
triangle  (to  which  it  haa  been  referred)  in  Assyria 
or  Egypt. 

LmRAnrss.— PfsUtar, 
autoobSta,  Am  * 

PMBt-.VMm'tBWBdnlM. 

Jfiuft;  TMt,B<tl.i»taMMiigv»;  Nwunum, Bowbbtham, wd 
OlMiven'i  BUtorUt  nfMutic ;  WUklnuo,  Anc  Bmp.  mTm  0. ) ; 
Wetotetn  In  D«L,  OMMiMntory  m  /«a<aA ;  Stainer,  Tk<  JTiufa 
rth*  Mb:  Xdenbdm,  Th*  I'«m}ib,  ate. ;  WallhaiMen,  Tht 
\  Apm.  M  Ou  Mtuic  if  a«  Aneltnt  Htbntet  On 

Nowiudc,  Btb.  Ank.  L  STOff. ;  KSbwda,  XNt  TmpOii^mr  <m 
AT ;  BaoUer,  'Zor  OMoh.  d.  TempelmiHtk  and  dar  An 
pMlinen'  In  ZATW,  188»-U(ni  Bat  aqwdally,  J.  Watai, 
■MwitoKMkm  Inttrumiml*iit4mtl>tait'm3Afi/tmi»$AUtn 
aWnmft,  ia»6.  JAKXS  Mrr.T.Ait 

MUSTARD  {fbmn,  tinapU).—Tb»  conditions  to 
be  fulfilled  by  tiie  mustard  are  that  it  should  be 
a  familiar  plant,  with  a  very  small  seed  (Mt  17**, 
Lk  17*),  sown  in  the  earth,  is.  annual,  growing 
larger  than  garden  herbs  Q^x<»^»  o'*",  Mt  18*>), 


hWar,  di<  jrniA  tbr  slim  H4brfr; 
if  l>*t.Ptttt».t*e.;Uijnt,  wt'MiMili'la 
r  r£  dM  M»Lillt<rtAiMM ;  Amtirai,  0Mdk.  dtr 


having  large  branches  (Mk  4**),  or,  in  the  mora 
exaggerated  language  of  Luke  (13")^  becoming  a 
'  great  tree,'  attractive  to  passing  Uraa.  The  wild 
mustards  of  the  Holy  Land,  Simapii  ortwnmt,  L,, 
the  field  mustard  or  charlock,  and  8.  alba,  L., 
the  white  mustard,  are  familiar  weeds,  growing 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  They  would  have 
been  called  vlrawi  in  the  time  of  Christ,  as  they 
are  now  called  lthardcU=iinapi$.  The  cultivated 
mustard  is  Sinajni  nigra,  L.  The  seed  is  weU 
known  for  its  minuteness.  The  plant  grows  to 
a  size  larger  than  the  garden  heros,  with  which 
it  is  compared.  The  mustards  are  annuals,  repro- 
duced with  extraordinary  rapidity  wherever  the 
seed  finds  a  lodgment,  a  paracubr  which  seems 
to  be  implied  in  the  parable.  In  fat  soil  they 
often  attain  a  height  of  10  or  12  ft.,  and  have 
bradches  which  attract  the  pasnng  birds.  Many 
plants  which  attain  a  far  less  size  than  these  are 
called  «Aa;ar=' tree'  by  the  Arabs.  One  of  the 
many  examples  of  this  is  in  the  plants  of  the 
Borraginaceons  eenus  Amebia,  which  are  only  a 
few  inches  to  a  Toot  in  height,  but  are  known  as 
thajaret  el-ameb^ '  the  rabbit  tree.'  It  would  not 
seem  at  all  strange  to  any  native  to  speak  of  a 
mustard  plant  as  thajaret  el-khardal^'maatKcA. 
tree.'  Fintdly,  they  are  favourites  of  the  birds, 
which  alight  upon  them  to  devour  their  seeds. 
The  Greek  word  KKnvidtravtr  does  not  refer  to 
nesting,  but  to  a  temporary  rest.  We  may,  then, 
justly  conclude  that  the  traditional  and  obvious 
inteipretation  meets  all  the  reasonable  demands 
of  the  passage. 

Owing  to  the  expreerion  'great  tree'  (Lk  IS'*), 
some  have  sought  for  an  arboreal  plant.  Salva- 
dora  Peniea,  Gwicin,  has  been  suggested  hj  Boyle, 
on  the  authority  of  Ameuny,  who  states  tnat  this 
plant  is  found  all  along  the  banks  ci  the  Jordan, 
near  Damascu&and  is  called  by  the  Araba  lehardal 
m  <  mnstard.'  We  nnhesitatinglv  rejeet  this  plant 
for  the  following  recMons.  (1)  It  is  not  found  in 
the  localities  mentioned,  but  only  around  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  would  have  been  quite  unknown  to  most 
of  the  hearers  of  the  parable,  and  to  them  only  by 
chance.  (2)  We  have  not  heard  it  called  lehardal, 
and  doubt  the  fact  of  its  being  seneraUy  known 
by  this  name.  But,  admitting  tAat  it  is  known 
locally  by  this  name,  as  atte^ed  by  Ameuny,  it 
woula  not  have  su^ested  itself  at  onoe  to  the 
simple  hearers  of  the  parable.  (8)  Its  seed  is  never 
sown  in  gardens,  while  it  is  expressly  stated  tbiat 
the  mustard  seed  was  so  planted  (Lk  13").  (4)  It 
is  a  perennial  shrub,  and  therefore  not  a  plant 
oonspionous  by  its  rapid  propagation  from  seed, 
a  pmnt  of  prune  importance  in  the  parable.  (5) 
Although  a  taller  plant  than  the  mustard  usually 
is,  it  would  not  smt  the  literal  requirements  of  a 
'great  tree.'  It  is  a  shrub,  seldom  more  than  6 
to  8  ft.  tall,  and  grows  in  thickets.  It  would 
require  aa  much  exaggeration  to  call  it  a  'great 
tree'  as  to  so  designate  the  mustard.  (6)  &ilva- 
dora  Peniea  could,  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, be  called  an  &rb,  while  of  mustard  it  is 
expressly  said  that  it  is  jw^or  rw>  XaxdvMr,  'the 
greatest  among  herbs'  (Mt  13").      6.  E.  Post. 

iniTH-LABBEN,-8ee  Paauis. 

MUTILATIOM.  —  8ee  CBima  AND  Pdhisp 
MKNT8,  vol.  L  p.  ffiS". 

MTHDUS  (MiVtw)  waa  a  dty  of  Carta,  situated 
on  the  extreme  western  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
on  whose  southern  coast  lies  Halicamassus.  It 
plays  very  little  part  in  ancient  history ;  and  its 
only  importance  seems  to  have  lain  in  the  silver 
mines  beside  it,  wliich  were  worked  in  ancient 
and  in  meditsval  times.   From  them  the  site  de- 
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rivee  its  modem  name,  GomnshlL  It  was  one  of 
the  places  to  which  letters  in  fayonr  of  the  Jews 
were  sent  by  the  Romans  about  B.a  139,  1  Mao 
16";  of.  Delvs,  Cos,  Cnidus,  Haucaknassus. 
This  ftiot  proves  that  Myndos  most  have  been  a 
self-govemmg  and  independent  city  at  that  time, 
and  not  one  m  the  dties  of  the  Carian  confederacy; 
see  Cabia.  It  also  shows  that  Jews  went  there, 
and  the  silver  trade  would  naturally  attract  gr- 
eens with  their  financial  instincts.  On  the  site, 
see  Paton  in  Journal  Sellenie  Studies,  1887, 
p.  06 ;  1896.  p.  204.  W.  M.  Bahsat. 

KTS&  {H^M  or  U6fifa),  a  city  of  I^da — ^The 
name  is  used  in  neuter  plural,  Ac  Sw',  where, 
however,  many  authorities  nave  feminine  singular. 
The  same  doubt  between  neuter  plural  and  femi- 
nine singular  exists  in  Ac  21',  where  the  Western 
Text  ado^  after  Patara  col  Hi^ia,  et  deinde  Sfyram ; 
some  MSS  K^par  in  Acta  Pavli  et  TheeUe,  40  (but 
h  M^pmt,  al.);  the  form  in  Strabo  p.  666  and 
Ptolemy  8,  6,  is  VUpa,  of  doubtful  gender  and 
number :  but  Pliny  Nat.  Mist.  xxxiL  2,  17, 
Ptolemy  viiL  17,  23,  use  the  plural  form ;  Athe- 
nens  iL  63,  p.  69,  CIO  ms,  and  BasU  Epiitt. 
218,  have  ir  Ifopmt :  the  Bvzantbie  lists  freqnently 
have  gen.  Jtipur,  probably  never  llipat.  Many 
late  writers,  Theophanes  pp.  465,  483  (de  Boor), 
Glykas  p.  687,  BasU  SeL  Pit.  S.  TheeUe,  L  p.  272, 
Cedrenus  pp.  611,  612,  Zonaras  iiL  p.  689,  use  the 
plural  form ;  and  Malalaa  varies,  p.  366  -n  Mvp?, 
p.  448  rd  Mvpa.  Constantino  Poiph.  de  Them.  L 
p.  36  avoids  the  name,  but  says  it  is  called  from 
the  sacred  ijeifa  (suggesting  thus  the  reason  why  the 
Christian  writers  praferred  the  neater  plural  form) ; 
Stephanas  mentions  that  both  the  feminine  and 
the  neuter  forms  were  in  use ;  but  there  is  hardly 
any  authority  for  Mtfpa  fern.  sing,  in  any  case 
except  aocus.;  and  even  there  it  is  inferior.  The 
literary  form  therefore  was  certainly  rdt  Mi^pa,  but 
there  was  evidently  also  a  popular  form  r^r  lB.ipar 
(with  which  compare  Aiarpar  -  Marpou  Ac  14**  • 
16>-',  Clupeaim-Climei*  WoUSin's  note  on  Cesar 
Bell.  Aft.  3,  1),  which  has  given  rise  to  the  modem 
Ocanbre.  \a  the  words  where  double  dedenrion 
eziste,  the  tendency  to  aoc  sing.  fern,  and  plural 
in  other  oases  is  marked. 

Myra  waa  not  one  of  tiie  greatest  cities  of  Lycia 
in  the  Oreek  period,  but  rose  to  importance  under 
the  Empire,  and  became  the  capital  of  Lycia  under 
the  Byzantine  Empire  and  in  the  ecolesiasti<»l 
organization.  The  reason  for  its  growth  lay  in 
the  development  of  navigation.  In  the  older 
system  of  sailing  by  hugging  the  coast  from  point 
to  point,  Mvra  was  merefy  one  out  of  numy  coast 
towns,  and  nad  nothing  to  give  it  special  import- 
ance. Bnt  as  the  bolder  method  became  common 
of  running  direct  between  the  Lycian  and  the 
Egyptian  coasts,  keeping  off  Cape  Akamas,  the 
western  point  vL  Cyprus,  the  two  harbours  that 
were  found  most  convenient  were  Myra  at  the 
north  end  of  the  oonrse  and  AlexancLria  at  the 
south.  There  had  been  an  immense  development 
of  trade  between  the  East  ^gean  coasts  and 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  (compare  Paton- Hicks, 
Inseriptione  of  Cot,  p.  xxxiii) :  under  the  Roman  rule 
EOTptian  export  trade  was  diverted  towards  Italy 
and  Rome  (wnich  was  to  a  considerable  extent  fed 
on  Egyptian  grain).  As  the  prevailing  wind  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  is  westerly,  the  com-ships  for 
Rome  could  not  make  a  direct  voyage  towards  the 
west,  but  had  to  use  the  protection  of  the  irregular 
ooasto  of  Asia  Minor  and  Crete  and  the  local  coast- 
winds.  For  that  purpose  they  must  either  take  the 
long  dicnlar  course  round  the  Syrian  coast,  or  saU 
direist  aoross  to  Lycia ;  and  the  steadiness  of  the 
western  winds  tempted  to  the  direct  crossing.- 

Examples  of  this  direct  course,  showing  that  it 


was  regarded  as  quite  usual,  are— (1)  the  Al*x< 
andrian  corn-ship  (Ac  27")  for  Rome,  which  St. 
Paul  found  in  Myra,  Ac  27*  ;  (2)  an  ideal  voyage, 
founded,  of  course,  on  contemporary  facto,  is  de- 
scribed in  Lncian's  Navigium  *.  Vota.:  an  Italian 
corn-ship,  sailing  from  Alexandria,  sighted  Akamas 
on  the  seventh  day,  but  the  strength  of  the  west 
wind  prevented  it  from  clearing  the  cape,  and  it 
had  to  ran  for  the  Syrian  coast  (Cyprus  ofiering 
no  harbonis,  but  only  open  roadsteads) ;  in  ten 
days  from  Sidon  the  ship  reached  the  Khelidonian 
Islands  east  from  Myra  (compare  St.  Paul's  fif- 
teen days,  according  to  the  Western  Text,  from 
Ceesarea  to  Myra),  and  aftenwds  it  failed  to 
keep  the  proper  oonise  in  shelter  south  of  Crete  * 
(Ac  27^),  and  ultimately  on  the  seventietli  day 
from  Alexandria  took  refuge  in  the  harbour  of 
Pinens,  where  ito  great  size  attracted  manv 
visitors,  and  gave  the  opportunity  for  Lndan  s 
Dialogue;  (3)  Gregory  flaaanzen,  sailing  from 
Alexandria  duect  for  Greece,  ran  aoross  the  Par- 
thenic  Sea  (the  Levant,  d^ned  by  Ammianus 
xxii.  16,  2,  as  another  name  for  the  Issiao  Sea), 
till  he  came  near  Crpms,  *  and  under  Cvprua  out 
the  wave  in  a  straignt  course  for  Hellas  *  {Oarmen 
de  vita  ma  128  ft,  Orat.  xviii  31) ;  he  set  sail  in 
November,  and  apparently  took  twenty  days  to 
Rhodes  {Carmen  de  rebut  tuit  312). 

The  maritime  importance  of  Myia  eontinaed 
into  the  Middle  Ages.  Tomaschek  i^uotea  from 
the  pilgrim  Snwulf  the  description  of  it  aavortut 
Adnattei  («'.«.  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, compare  Ac  27")  marit,  tieut  Conttanti- 
nopolit  est  partus  JEgcei  marit. \  The  town  by  the 
harbour,  strictly  speaking,  was  Andriake,  while 
Myra  was  20  stadia  or  2^  miles  inland ;  but  com- 
monly the  port  town  is  called  Myra.  It  was  a 
well-proteoted  harbour ;  but  storms  in  the  nei^- 
bourhood  are  mentioned,  such  as  that  which 
destroyed  the  Arab  fleets  in  A.D.  807  (Theophanes, 
p.  483,  de  Boor);  compare  others  mentioned  in 
Acta  S.  Nieolai  (under  Constantine),  and  in 
Lucian's  Navigimn  at  the  Khelidonian  Islanda. 

As  Myra  was  at  one  end  of  an  unusually  long 
sea-course,  the  saUors  paid  and  discharged  their 
vows  tJiere  to  the  deity  that  protected  their  course. 
The  ancient  name  ot  this  deity  is  not  known: 
Tozer,  in  a  note  to  Finlay's  History  of  Oreeee,  L 

E.  124,  Bu^ests  Poseidon.  The  Christians  put  in 
is  place  St.  Nicolas,  who  was  bishop  of  Myra 
under  Omstantine ;  and  that  saint  became  the 
great  sailors'  patron  for  the  Levant,  as  St.  Phooas 
of  Sinope  was  for  the  Euxine.  According  to  the 
story,  Nicolas  was  bora  at  Patara  and  buried  at 
Myra ;  and  the  pilgrim  Ssewulf  touched  at  these 
two  ports  on  his  retura  from  the  Holy  Land,  just 
as  St.  Paul  did  in  the  Western  Text  of  Ac  21> 

Bm  Um  deieciptioiis  In  Benndoil  Xrytia,  Spratt  and  Forbes, 
Bcaotort,  FeUom,  Lwka,  Taxiw,  tto.:  Tonuwchek  Bittoriseie 
TopeenaUe  ton  Kldnailm  im  MOMattsr  (ITim.  Akad. 
SUmmgS)tr.  1881);  Smm^SLPiuU  tlu  Trav.  pp.  196,  819. 

W.  M.  Rajisat. 
kXKRH. — Two  words  in  Heb.  are  rendered  in 
AV  'myrrh.'  1.  lb  m6r.  The  LXX  tr.  it  vari- 
ously: (T/ii/n-a  (Ex  30"  etc),  Kp6ia»ot  (Pr  7"  B), 
mwHi  (Ca  1"  ete.).  The  Arabs  call  it  murr.  It 
is  a  gum  resin  from  Baliamodendron  Myrrha, 
Nees,  a  shrabby  tree,  which  grows  in  Yemen  and 
the  adjacent  regions  of  Africa.  The  leaves  are 
teraate,  with  obovate,  obtuse  leaflets,  denticulate 
at  tip,  and  the  fruit  ovate,  smooth,  somewhafc 
larger  than  a  pea.  Murr  occurs  in  piecen  ot 
irregular  form,  composed  of  more  or  less  agglu- 
tinated tears,  usually  covered  with  the  dust  caused 
by  their  attrition.  The  colour  varies  from  pale 
reddish  -  yellow  to  red  or  reddish  -  brown.  The 

t  The  Hma  punge  i«  ref  eired  to  in  tm.  IL  p.  M0- 
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odour  is  balsamic,  and  the  taste  bitter  and  acrid. 
Myrrh  is  astringent,  stimulant,  and  antiseptic.  It 
is  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent  and  emraena- 

Sogue,  and  its  powder  is  an  ingredient  of  many 
entiftices.  The  tincture  is  nsed  in  gargles,  and 
the  powder  as  a  stimulant  to  foul  and  indolent 
ulcers.  It  was  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  Magi 
(Mt  2").  It  was  used  as  a  perfume  (Ps  45",  Pr  7", 
Ca  I>*  S>),  for  the  purification  of  women  (Est  2»), 
for  embalming  (Jn  19**),  and  as  an  anodyne  (Mk 
16").  ^ 

2.  v>  I6t,  ararri,  liaett.  This  Heb.  word  ia  the 
same  the  Arab.  lAdha»  m  ladhdn,  and  the  Gr. 
\llSai>t»  or  Xd&iyor,  Lat.  lademmm  or  labdanum. 
This  is  a  resinous  exudation  of  rarions  species  of 
Cittua  ('rook  rose'),  particularly  C.  viUotut,  L., 
which  grows  abandaiitly  alcmg  the  coast  and  in 
the  monntains  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  It  is  a 
low  shnibk  of  the  oitler  (Sttmrn,  with  i^nk,  rose- 
like flowers,  in  nmbel-like  cymes.  The  leaves  are 
elliptical  to  oboyate^oblong,  and  more  or  less  wavy. 
A  drink  like  tea  is  miMe  from  the  somewhat 
aromatic  leaves.  The  exudation  is  sometimes 
collected  from  the  beards  of  goats.  In 
men  witii  leathern  breeches  go  throngh  the 
annm  thickets,  and  the  resin  which  adheres  to 
their  garments  is  scraped  off  and  moulded  into 
rolls.  It  is  also  collected  \q  a  kind  of  rake  or 
whip,  with  a  double  row  of  leather  thongs.  It 
has  rubefacient  properties,  and  was  formerly  a  con- 
stituent of  warming  plasters.  Ld^  is  mentioned 
only  tmce  (Gn  37"  AV  and  RV  text  'myrrh,' 
RVm  'ladanum,'  43»'  AV  and  RV  •  myrrh'). 
ItoitHi  is  mentioned  in  Sir  24".  The  Turks  still 
value  it  as  a  perfume.  G.  E.  Post. 

MTRTLE  {vya  hUdof,  hence  n^g  HUdoffoh,  the 
Jewish  name  of  Esther). — The  Arabic  lias  three 
words  for  the  myrtle,  rOfdn,  'As,  and  hadat,  the 
last  of  which  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew.  Hddaf 
occurs  six  times  in  the  OT.  In  three  of  these 
(Neh  8"  Is  41>*  66>*)  the  LXX  has  luipalm,  in  the 
rest  ipt<M='ot  the  hiUs'  (Zee  |«-">-u,  where  the 
translators  must  have  had  the  reading  onnn  instead 
of  ippnq?).  The  myrtle,  Myrtua  communu,  L.,  is 
an  evergreen  shrub,  usually  from  3  to  4  ft.  high. 
Occasionally,  in  moist  soil,  it  attains  a  height  of 
8  ft.  It  flonrishes  from  tiie  sea-level  to  an  alti- 
tude of  4000  ft.  The  southernmost  range  of 
Lebanon  ia  called  JtiM  Bthdn,  from  the  abund- 
ance of  this  shrub  on  its  flanks.  It  grows  on 
bore  hillddee  and  by  watercourses  in  oeantifnl 
green  dnmpe. 

Being  so  low  a  shrub,  it  is  quite  improper  to 
speak  of  it  as  forming  groves.  A  variety  is 
ciiltivated,  especially  in  Damascus,  which  often 
reaches  a  height  of  10  or  12  ft.,  but  never  attains 
the  proportions  of  a  tree.  The  translation  '  myrtle 
irtet '  (Zee  l*-  **)  is  unwarrantable  as  the  original 
has  not  the  word  treet  Tt,  (const.),  but  simply  D'pnn 
=  ■  mvrtles.'  The  flowers  are  white,  about  on  inch 
broad,  and  of  a  delicate,  pretty  structure.  The 
berries  are  first  white,  and  then  turn  to  a  bluish- 
black.  They  are  sweetish  -  astringent  in  taste, 
and  are  much  liked  by  the  natives,  who  call  them 
hanblAt,  a  corruption  of  hab  el-At  ('the  berry  of 
the  myrtle').  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  aark 
green,  and  nagrant,  especially  when  pressed  and 
rubbed  between  the  tnnmb  and  fingers.  The 
natives  use  them  as  follows : — (a)  The  dried  leaves 
are  pounded  in  a  mortar,  sifted,  and  the  powder 
mixed  with  oil  is  nsed  to  anoint  the  bodies  <rf 
young  infants,  or  the  dry  powder  is  dusted  over 
the  surface  to  toughen  the  skin,  and  prevent 
excoriations  from  the  friction  of  the  clothing. 
[b)  The  beds  of  infants  are  sometimes  stuffed  >vith 
the  dried  leaves,  from  a  belief  in  their  medicinal 
virtue.  Both  the  berries  and  the  leaves  are  sold 
vol.  III.— 30 


in  the  markets,  but  the  writer  has  never  seen  the 
flowers  sold,  nor  has  he  heaid  of  fragrant  water 
being  distilled  from  them,  as  alleged  by  some. 

G.  E.  Post. 

HTBU  (Mwrta)  was  the  name  customarily  used 
for  the  north-western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  border- 
ing on  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis,  and 
bounded  east  and  south  by  Bithynia,  Phiygia, 
and  Lydia.  The  Troad  is  sometimes  included  in 
it,  and  sometimes  distinguished  from  it.  Under 
the  late  Roman  empire  the  name  fell  into  disuse, 
and  HeUespontns  was  substituted  for  it  as  the 
titie  of  aprovince  in  the  fourth  and  following  cen- 
turies. Tne  boundaries  were  vague  and  undeter- 
minable ;  and  the  uncertainty  led  to  the  proverb 
vw/>lt  tA  MvriSr  xal  ifvyOr,  applied  to  what  cannot 
be  defined.  Of  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
Assos  and  Tboas  were  in  Myaia,  AoRAifTTTrou 
on  the  border  between  it  ana  Lydia.  It  formed 
part  of  the  Roman  province  Asia. 

Mysia  is  mentioned  only  in  Ac  KP-  *.  St.  Paul, 
with  Silas  and  Timothy,  being  prevented  by  the 
Spirit  from  preaching  in  Asia,  turned  northwuni 
with  tile  intention  of  enterin([  Bithynia,  with  its 
great,  populous,  and  dvilized  cities,  hardly  inferior 
even  to  Ephesus ;  but  when  they  came  so  tar  north 
as  to  be  opposite  Myaia  {meA  rl/r  Mvo-idri  for 
this  use  of  ntrd  compare  Herodotus  i.  76,  Thnoy- 
dides  vi.  66  and  104,  Ac  27*;  but  see  Blass  on 
Ac  16"-),  they  were  ordered  not  to  enter  Bithynia ; 
and  they  then  turned  towards  the  west,  (passing 
through  but  not  preaching  in  Mysia,  till  they 
reached  the  coast  at  Troas. 

A  tradition  existed  that,  on  this  journey  through 
Mysia,  Paul  and  Silas  had  founded  a  church  at  a 
place  named  Poketos,  between  the  Rhyndacns  and 
Cvjncus,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  Acta  S.  Philetceri 
{Acta  Sanctorum,  May  19).  This  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  Ac  W,  but  is  not  absolutely  contra- 
dictory, as,  though  not  regularly  evangelizing  in 
Mjsia,  it  is  clearly  possiUe  that  Paul  and  Silas 
might  convert  individuals  on  the  way  either  at 
Poketos  or  at  Troas.  But  the  tradition  is  late, 
for  the  Acta  Philetceri  profess  to  be  only  of  the 
4th  cent.,  and  may  be  later.  An  ancient  Mysian 
tradition  existed,  assigning  to  a  certain  One- 
siphorus  the  evangelization  of  part  at  least  of 
Mysia :  Onesiphorus  was  martyred  at  Parium 
under  the  proconsulate  of  Adrian,  and  this  date 
is  a  strong  proof  of  trustworthiness,  for  Adrian 
was  actuaUv  proconsul  of  Atda  about  A.D.  100-114. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  recollection  of  so  obscure  an 
ofiBcer  could  have  been  oorrectiy  preserved  except 
in  a  true  old  tradition:  see  Expos.  Times,  1898, 
p.  495.  w.  M.  Ramsay. 

MT8TBBT.— The  term  'mystery'  opens  up  a 
wide  and  interesting,  though  somewhat  obscure, 
field  of  inquiry  to  the  Christian  theologian.  Much 
of  it  ia,  however,  extra-biblical,  and  must  therefore 
rather  be  indicated  than  discussed  in  this  place. 
We  shall  consider,  first,  the  NT  use  of  the  word 
IturHjpior ;  second,  the  chief  features  of  the  Greek 
mysteries;  and,  third,  the  question  how  far  tha 
latter  influenced  the  language  of  the  NT. 

L  NT  USE  OF  THE  TERM  ilvar^pior. — ^The  mean- 
ing of  this  word  in  classical  Greek  was  anytkinff 
h^den  or  secret,  especially  in  the  plural  rd  itwrH.pua,, 
the  sacred  rites  above  referred  to,  from  which  all 
who  had  not  passed  through  a  ceremony  of  initia- 
tion were  excluded.  The  root  verb  n6w  is  formed 
bj  that  act  of  closing  the  lips  which  it  primarily 
signifies  (though  it  is  applied  also  to  the  closing  of 
the  eyes),  and  appears  alike  in  the  Latin  rnUus, 
and  our  own  (colloquial)  '  mum.'  '  Mummery '  is 
a  curiously  parallel  formation  to  the  Greek 
'mystery.'  'They  find  their  point  of  contact, 
doubtless,  in  the  mystery-plays  of  the  Middle 
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Ages.  The  verb  /iv4u,  most  fre<iaentl;^  met  with 
in  the  passive,  means  to  initiate  into  the  mysteries, 
— ol  ntfivriiUroitite  the  initiated,  of.  3  Mac  — add 
then  generally  to  instraot.  St.  PanI  says,  Pb  4** 
fufiiriiuu,  BY  '  I  have  learned  the  secret.' 

That  which  is  hidden  or  secret  may,  it  ia  evident, 
be  (1)  absolutely  so,  that  is,  in  its  own  nature 
inaccessible  or  incomprehensible,  or  (2)  completely 
hidden,  that  is,  as  yet  unrevealed,  or  (3)  putially 
or  comparatively  secret  or  obscure,  due  to  some 
want  of  clearness  in  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion, as  when  the  expression  is  figurative  instead  of 
being  literaL 

The  first  of  these,  which  is  emphatically  the 
modem  signification  of  'mystery,'  as  that  which 
cannot  be  known,  is  practically  foreign  both  to 
classical  and  biblical  Greek.  With  regard  to  it, 
Cremer  {s.v.)  quotes  two  remarks  of  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  {Ban.  4S9,  Av.  1073)  bearing  out 
this  statement:  and  though  Xightfoot  on  Col  1" 
apparently  finds  this  meaning  in  two  passages 
(1  Co  16",  Eph  ff*),  of  which  the  one  seems  to  fall 
under  (2)  ana  the  other  under  (8),  he  admits  that 
the  '  idea  is  quite  accidental,  and  must  be  gathered 
from  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  for  it 
cannot  be  inferred  from  the  word  iiivfr-lipior)  itself.' 
This  is  not,  of  course,  to  say  that  in  religion,  in 
the  Christian  religion  itself,  there  are  no  difficulties, 
nothing  transcendental  or  mysterious  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense.  On  the  contrary,  such  difficulties  must 
ever  attach  to  man's  thoughts  of  the  infinite  and 
the  divine,  but  it  is  not  upon  these  elements  that 
the  attention  of  the  biblical  writers  it  concentrated. 
If  they  are  thought  of  at  all,  it  is  rather  as  the 
unrevealed  than  the  incomprehensible,  the  result 
of  seeing  through  a  glass  darkly,  until  the  time 
when  man  shall  know  even  as  also  he  is  known.  In 
the  third  of  the  significations  noted  above,  /ivirHipim, 
it  has  been  remarked  (Thayer-Grimm,  Lexicon, 
f.v.),  like  Mn  in  Rabbinic  writers,  denotes 

the  mystic  or  hidden  sense,  that  which  is  conveyed 
in  a  figure,  parable,  or  vision. 

•It  i<  pUn,'  mj%  Prindp*!  Campbell  (DUtrtatlont  on  Uke 
FofUT  QoiptU,  Ix.  pt  LX  '  that,  In  thia  case,  the  tenn  uuniun 
ia  naed  comparatively  ;  for,  howerer  clear  the  meaning  intended 
to  be  conveyed  in  the  apologue,  or  parable,  may  oe  to  the 
intelligent,  it  is  obacun,  compared  with  the  literal  sense,  which, 
to  the  unintelligent,  proves  a  kind  of  veil.  The  one  is,  as  it 
were,  open  to  the  sense* ;  the  other  requtna  penetration  and 
reflection.  Perhaps  there  was  some  allusion  to  this  import  of 
the  term  when  our  Lord  said  to  his  disciples,  "To  you  it  is 
given  to  know  the  mystery  of  the  Ungdom  of  Ood :  Imt  to  them 
that  are  without,  all  these  things  are  done  in  parable*  "  (Hk  ill). 
The  apostles  were  let  into  the  secret,  and  got  the  spiritual  aenae 
of  the  similitude,  while  the  multitude  amused  themselves  with 
the  letter,  and  searched  no  further.' 

Thns  we  have  the  '  mystery  of  the  seven  stars ' 
(Rev  1**)  and  the  'mystery  of  the  woman'  (Rev 
17').  The  difficulty  or  obscurity  is  here  of  a  sub- 
jective character,  while  that  in  the  case  of  the 
second  of  the  three  senses  which  we  have  dis- 
tinguished, and  which  is  the  most  prominent 
throughout  the  NT,  is  objective.  In  the  case  of 
the  latter,  iivaHipior  is  correlative  to  ds-onUv^it, 
the  secret  to  the  discovered  or  reveaicd.  In  so  far 
as  revelation  has  taken  place,  the  '  mystery '  ia  a 
knowledge  of  that  which  nad  been  secret  but  is  so 
no  longer  ;  whUe  yet  unrevealed,  dwmciXvij/it  is  a 
possibility  only  which  awaits  the  time  at  which  it 
shall  become  actual  and  the  hidden  pass  into 
knowledge.  The  latter  sense  is  naturally  most 
conspicuous  in  the  passages  of  the  Apocr.  in  which 
tlie  word  occurs,  whether  referring  to  the  secret 
purpose  or  will  of  men  (To  12'- Jth  2*,  2  Mac  13") 
or  of  God  (Wis  2"),  or  simply  to  secrets  in  general 
(Sir  2-2--  27"-  ").  In  the  NT  the  same  meaning 
is  perhaps  conveyed  in  1  Co  13*  14',  while  in  1  Co 
1.")''  /XI uTijpioi'  ifuir  \iyu  we  see  the  mystery  in  the 
!i(  t  (if  jinssing  out  of  the  one  stage  into  the  other. 

Tlio  great  '  mystery '  of  the  NT  is  the  Divine 


plan  of  salvation,  hitherto  hidden  from  the  world, 
out  now  made  known  in  Christ  (cf.  Ro  11",  Eph  6", 
Col  l",  1  Ti  3"- ").  In  this  sense  the  apostles 
and  ministers  of  Christ  become  oi/covi/wc  itvmipluir 
SeoO  (1  Co  4> ;  cf.  Col  2>  4*  also  [WH]  1  Co  2>).  It 
is  the  '  mystery  of  his  will '  (Eph  1»),  the  '  mystery 
of  God,  even  Christ'  (Col  2«  RV),  the  '  mystery  ot 
Christ,'  that  is,  respecting  Christ  (Col  4*),  the 
'  mystery  of  the  gospel '  (Eph  6"),  but  everywhere 
it  is  the  '  dispensation  of  the  mystery  which  from 
idl  ages  hath  been  hid  in  God  who  created  all 
things '  (Eph  3").  It  is  noteworthy  that,  out  of  26 
(or  27)  occurrences  of  itvaHipiot'  in  the  NT,  10  should 
be  within  the  comparatively  brief  compass  of  Eph 
and  Ol.  The  saving  purpose  of  God,  hitherto  a 
mystery  because  unrevealed,  is  still  such  where  it 
is  not  yet  received,  as  by  those  destitute  of  rlortt 
or  eia/peia  (1  Ti  S"-"),  or  in  so  far  as  it  has  not 
been  grasped,  e.g.  in  its  extension  so  as  to  include 
the  Gentiles  (Eph  3*- ').  Nor  is  the  term  confined 
to  Divine  secrets.  '  It  expresses  sometimes  those 
of  a  different  and  even  contrary  nature.  Thus  the 
apostle,  speaking  of  the  anticnristian  spirit,  says, 
"The  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  alreaidy  work" 
(2  Th  V).  The  spirit  of  antichrist  bath  begun  to 
operate ;  but  the  operation  is  latent  and  unper- 
ceived '  (G.  Campbell). 

An  interesting  point,  and  one  full  of  significance 
for  the  history  of  the  Chnich,  is  the  Vulg.  rendering 
of  fnvtrrlipior  by  taeramentum.  This  is  round  in  Dn 
2"  4«,  To  12^,  Wis  2a,  Eph  I»  3»- »  S",  1  Ti  3",  Rev 
1".  Upon  Eph  is  founded  the  doctrine  that 
marriage  is  a  sacrament.  The  association  of  ideas 
connecting  the  two  words  appears  to  be  the  refer- 
ence to  religion  and  the  use  of  the  symbol,  whether 
in  word  or  deed.  Solemnity,  awe-inspiring  quality, 
marked  both  the  mystery  and  the  sacramental 
rite,  whether  we  derive  the  latter  from  its  legal  or 
its  military  reference.  Both  came  to  be  used  in  a 
very  general  and  indefinite  way,  until  the  ecclesi- 
asticfui  signification  of  saerarMntum  became  fixed. 
Their  primary  application,  however,  was  obviously 
tiie  reason  why  *  sacrament '  was  first  used  of 
baptism  and  then  transferred  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
while  with  luxniipim  the  opposite  process  took 
place. 

ii.  Ths  Grekk  Mysteries.  —  As  the  higher 
thought  of  Greece  found  expression  in  its  phil- 
osophy, so,  though  all  may  not  be  true  of  them 
which  the  later  writers  report,  it  may  be  said  that 
its  deeper  feelings  found  expression  in  the  Mys- 
teries. In  these  there  was,  first  of  all,  an  element 
of  tradition ;  they  gathered  up  reminiscences  of 
nature- worship, — man's  witness  to  his  sense  of 
dependence  upon  his  natural  environment, — and 
particularlv  those  elements  of  it  which  still  sur- 
vived in  village  custom  and  observance.  But  they 
seem  also  to  nave  fixed  attention  upon  problems 
of  which  nature-worship  offered  no  solution — ^those 
suggested  by  the  enigma  of  death,  a  certain  sense 
of  sin,  the  thought  of  an  offended  Deity,  the  need 
of  purification.  It  is  stUl  a  question  how  much  in 
the  development  of  these  institutions  was  of  native 
growth,  how  much  was  derived  from  foreign 
sources,  and  still  more  what  these  foreign 
sources  were.  Leaving  such  discussions  aside,  and 
also  the  tempting  subject  of  Orphism,  which  is 
'  credited  with  two  great  contributions  to  religion 
—the  belief  in  immortality,  and  the  idea  of  personal 
holiness'  (L.  Campbell),  we  note  Lobeck's  division 
of  the  multitude  of  rites  which  passed  under  the 
name  of  Mysteries  into  (1)  civic  mysteries,  (2) 
fanatical  rites,  whether  public  or  private,  and  (3) 
occasional  functions,  designed  to  meet  individual 
and  special  needs. 

Belonging  to  the  first  class,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Athenian  state,  were  maintained 
two  forms  of  the  worship  of  Demeter,  the  earth 
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mother — the  Thetmophoria  and  the  Eletuinia. 
The  former  were  so  called  from  the  ancestral 
precepts  {Sev/ul)  by  which  the  observances  were 
strictly  regnlated.  They  constituted  a  festival  of 
seed-tune,  lasted  four  days,  were  essentially  a 
oountry  rite;  and  those  who  took  part  in  them 
were  married  women,  the  fmitfulness  of  married 
life  being  here,  as  elsewhere,  associated  with  that 
of  the  soil.  The  most  remarkable  and  elaborate  of 
all  the  mysteries  were,  however,  those  celebrated  at 
ESensis,  certainly  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cent. 
B.C.,  and  perhaps  at  a  much  earlier  period.  They 
gathered  up  almost  all  the  elements  belonging  to 
such  rites  which  elsewhere  are  found  separately ; 
with  the  worship  of  Demeter  they  eombmed  that 
of  Dionysus  ;  and  some  of  their  most  profound  and 
interestmg  features  were  probably  derived  from 
the  kindred  Orphic  Mysteries.  The  Elensinia 
included  two  annual  celebrations  —  the  Lesser 
Mysteries  held  at  Agrse,  a  suburb  of  Athens,  in 
the  month  Anthestenon  (roughly  corresponding  to 
February),  and  the  Greater  observed  at  Eleusis  in 
tiie  month  Boedromion  (September).  The  latter, 
therefore,  was  the  autumn  festival,  the  hiding 
away  of  the  seed  ;  the  former,  the  spring  festival, 
eelebrating  its  reappearance ;  the  interval  between 
the  two  Ming  mytaologically  represented  as  the 
sojourn  of  Persephone,  the  daughter  of  Demeter, 
in  the  under-world.  Every  one  who  desired  to  be 
initiated  at  Eleusis  had  to  pass  through  the  cere- 
monies at  Agrte,  and  probably  a  cycle  of  at  least 
four  stages,  including  two  visits  to  each  place, 
had  to  be  observed.  This  might  be  spread  over 
several  years,  so  that  it  was  said :  xatt  nAvrgt  koI 
triiwnit  ir/jp — it  bridged  over  the  passage  from 
youth  to  manhood.  Tne  more  important  Mysteries 
(those  at  Eleusis)  were  under  the  control  of  a  body 
of  magistrates,  but  the  active  direction  was  taken 
by  the  Upo^iimit,  who  must  be  a  descendant  of 
Enmolpus,  the  Thracian  bard,  to  whom  the  origin 
of  the  Mysteries  was  traditionally  attributed. 
Candidates  for  initiation,  having  already  quaJified 
at  Agm,  were  called  utarat,  and  the  leader  or 
instmotor  of  a  group  of  such  candidates  was  the 
fUKmyuyit.  The  privilege  of  participation,  at  first 
confined  to  Athenians,  was  afterwards  extended  to 
all,  women  as  well  as  men,  except  slaves,  Persians 
(the  hereditary  enemy,  specially  excluded),  and 
infamous  or  criminal  pawns.  They  took  an  oath 
of  secrecy,  were  subjected  to  certain  ceremonial 
natriotions  in  respect  of  diet  and  behaviour,  and 
received  some  sort  of  instruction  which  prepared 
them  for  the  experiences  which  lay  before  them. 
In  the  ceremonies  themselves,  which  lasted  nine 
days,  from  the  16th  to  the  23rd  of  the  month, 
'four  acts  were  distinguished:  (a)  KoBapait,  the 
preliminary  purification ;  (i)  citriunt,  the  rites  and 
sacrifices  which  preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  actual  celebration ;  (e)  reXn-i}  or  itiniait,  the 
initiation  properly  so  called ;  and  (d)  irawrfla,  the 
last  and  hiehest  grade  of  initiation '  (Gardner  and 
Jevons).  Secrecy  characterized  only  the  last  two 
stages.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
tl'9  occasion  was  the  sained  farnce  which  was  pro- 
elaimed  at  the  beginning  of  the  festival,  and  which 
was  usually  observed,  though  circumstances  led  to 
its  abandonment  during  the  latter  portion  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  la  the  celebrations  them- 
selves, only  two  points  can  be  absolutely  fixeu— 
the  purification  known  as  AXaSe  it6<rra.i  (■  To  tlie 
Bea,0  mystm'),  which  took  place  on  the  16th  of 
the  month,  and  the  day  of  lacchus,  the  20th; 
other  features  are  more  or  less  hypothetically 
placed  (Mommsen,  Feste,  p.  207). 

The  probable  order  was  as  follows :  On  the  first 
day,  called  iyvp/i6s,  the  assembling,  the  fUnrriu 
joined  the  group  to  which  they  were  to  be 
attached,  and  received  the  instruction  already 


alluded  to.  On  the  second  (the  16th)  they  went 
in  solemn  procession  to  the  seacoast  and  oathed 
in  the  purifying  waters.  The  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  days  were  occupied  with  various  sacrifices, 
processions,  and  feasts.  The  last  of  these  was 
known  as  '  the  day  of  the  torches,'  because  in  the 
evening,  just  before  sunset,  the  great  procession  of 
the  mt/itas,  each  group  led  by  its  SfSoBxt,  or 
torch-bearer,  set  out  for  the  temple  at  Eleusis, 
where  they  seem  to  have  spent  the  night  in  visit- 
ing the  places  associated  with  the  wandering  of 
Demeter  in  search  of  her  daughter  Persephone. 
This  procession  divides  what  may  be  termed  the 
Athenian  from  the  Eleusinian  section  of  the 
Mysteries.  The  sixth  day  (the  20th)  was  specially 
sacred,  and  bore,  as  we  have  seen,  the  name  of 
lacchus,  who  was  identified  with  Bacchus 
(Dionysus),  and  represented  as  the  husband  or 
son  of  Persephone,  niB  statue  being  borne  in  the 
procession.  The  next  two  nights  were  occupied 
with  the  higher  stages  of  the  symbolioU  cere- 
mony. These  included  a  further  purification,  a 
progress  through  darkness  unrelieved  by  either 
moonlight  or  torchlight,  whence  the  mysUe  passed 
into  the  lighted  interior  of  the  Great  Hall  of 
Initiation,  where- they  were  allowed  to  see  and 
handle  certain  sacred  objects  which  none  but  the 
irtimu.  (those  who  had  received  final  initiation, 
iwairrtla)  ever  beheld.  It  seems  certain  that  Uiere 
were  some  representations  of  a  dramatic  character 
illustrating  tne  myths  of  the  deities  involved — 
miracle  plays,  as  we  might  call  them,  in  which  the 
more  profound  lessons  which  those  in  charge  meant 
to  convey  were  communicated.  The  return  to 
Athens  was  made  in  a  jesting  mood,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  mystce  themselves  and  on  that  of  the 
general  population,  which  may  have  been  due  to 
the  reaction  from  the  strain  and  solemnity  of  the 
preceding  days.  The  ninth  day  was  termed  w\ri- 
fiaxfiai  from  certain  peculiar  liliations  with  which 
the  rite  was  brought  to  an  end.  Associated  with 
these  libations  was  one  of  the  mystical  formulas 
which  were  imparted  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, were  esteemed  specially  sacred,  and 
throw  light  upon  the  original  character  of  the 
festival.  The  ninth  day  formula  was  Pc,  Kit — the 
first  a  prayer  for  rain,  the  second  for  fertility ; 
but  the  most  notable  of  these  sayings  was  that 
connected  with  the  '  communication  of  the  sacred 
things '  (vofitoftt  Tur  lepur)—'  I  have  fasted :  I 
have  drunk  of  the  potion  :  I  have  taken  out  of  the 
casket,  and  after  having  tasted  I  have  deposited 
in  the  basket :  I  have  taken  out  of  the  basket 
again,  and  have  put  back  into  the  casket.'  The 
combination  of  sight  and  sound,  of  rhythmic 
movement,  sacred  association,  mystic  formula, 
and,  above  all,  the  obligation  of  secrecy,  must 
have  been  deeply  impressive,  especially  after  being 
long  looked  forward  to,  and  being  made  the  object 
of  careful  preparation. 

Later  writers  exaggerated  many  of  the  features 
of  the  Mysteries,  whether  as  Christians  they  re- 
garded them  with  suspicion  and  detestation,  or  in 
a  wider  interest  supplemented  by  the  help  of 
imagination  what  history  had  left  vague  and 
obscure. 

•  Higb  authoritlM,'  It  bM  been  Hid  (L.  OunpbeU,  p.  2M), 
'  whose  gravity  uid  depth  of  mind  cannot  be  disputed,  bear 
witness  with  one  voice  to  the  elevating  influence  of  the 
Eleusinian  Uysterie*.  Sophoolea  dwells  emphatically  on  the 
inoompaiable  liappineas  of  the  initiated  both  in  life  and  after 
death  ;  and  Plato,  who  had  a  (ar  clearer  vision  both  of  Ood  and 
immortality  than  any  child  of  Eumolpus,  can  find  no  more 
fitting  velucle  tor  his  most  transcendent  thoughts  than  the 
imagery  which  he  borrows  from  the  oontemplation  of  the 
Mysteries.* 

This  is  not  incompatible  with  the  view  that 
littie  or  nothing  of  positive  doctrine  was  conveyed 
in  the  Mysteries,  from  the  symbolism  of  which 
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each  man  was  left  to  take  what  he  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictom  attributed  by  Bynesius  to 
Aiutotle — 'He  ia  of  opinion  that  the  initiated 
learned  nothing  precisely,  but  received  impres- 
■ions,  and  were  put  into  a  certain  frame  of  mind.' 
Much  has  been  done  by  excavations  and  the 
careful  examination  of  contemporary  inscriptions 
to  throw  li^ht  upon  this  interesting  subject,  but 
much  more  m  this  direction  must  be  accomplished 
before  we  can  daim  to  tread  with  confidence  in  a 
region  the  character  of  which  rendered  it  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  misrepreBented. 

iiL  The  Mtbteriks  and  the  Nr.— That  the 
writers  of  the  NT  have  derived  much  of  their 
language  and  imagery  from  the  Greek  Mysteries, 
and  that  a  consideration  of  the  different  shades  of 
meaning  in  which  iimniipiw  is  employed  in  the  NT 
indicates  that  they  have  in  this  reference  their 
unifying  element,  a&a  been  maintained  with  much 
abihty  and  ingenuity  by  A.  S.  Carman  in  a  paper 
contributed  to  the  Bwliothtea  Sacra  for  October 
1893.  The  allusions  which  he  recognizes  in  Scripture 
are  to  the  following  features  of  the  Mysteries : — 

'TlM  word  fmri  <>»«»  and  other  derlntiTC*  of  the  T«rt>  itim ; 
tlw  word  nljr^,  or  tbe  allied  adjectire  (Orm  num  with  the 
id««  of  maturi^  or  perfection ;  the  word  iramia  and  Its 
deriTatlTei  with  the  aaaociated  idea  of  a  penonal  azperienoe 
of  the  Divine  fellowihip ;  certain  ipeciilo  allusion*  to  the  oon- 
trut  of  light  and  darkneea  with  the  derived  idea*  of  mUghtm- 
nunt,  mumina/Uon,  and  the  like ;  the  teim  tilfiet ;  the  idea* 
of  reaervation  and  ravelatiooof  nUciou*  troth ;  idea*  aaaociated 
with  the  ofHce  of  hiarophant,  keroz,  mTstaraue,  and  the  like ; 
and  certain  formal  oiea  of  the  expreaelona  toutk,  tatU,  htmdU, 
tehald, — aaaociated  with  the  mjrstao  jxiradMit '  (p.  flKSX 

Carman  refers  to  similar  allusions  in  classi- 
cal writers  and  the  Church  Fathers,  but  especially 
in  the  works  of  Philo  Judaeus,  and  then  examines 
the  principal  passwes  of  the  NT,  printing  in  italics 
the  words  in  which  allusion  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
lected, as  in  the  following  example :  He  6*'*  '  Let 
us  p«-e«  on  unto  perfection.  For  as  touching  those 
who  were  once  enlightened  and  tasted  of  the 
heavenlv  gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the 
Holy  Ohott  and  tatted  the  good  word  of  Grod,'  etc., 
where,  on  this  assumption,  reference  is  made  to 
'  the  perfective  aim  of  the  rites,  the  characteristic 
idea  of  enlightenment,  the  symbolic  tasting,  and 
the  participation  in  the  Divine  nature '  (p.  636). 

The  attempt  thus  to  trace  in  the  apostolic 
language  direct  allusion  to  the  Mysteries  is  pro- 
nounced by  Anrich,  in  his  careful  and  scholarly 
treatise  on  the  connexion  of  the  Mysteries  with 
Christianity,  to  be  'wholly  unsuccessful'  (p.  143 
note).  This  writer  regards  the  approximation  of 
Christianity  and  the  Mysteries,  both  in  idea  and 
usage,  as  having  been  introduced  the  Gnostics, 
whose  position  in  this  respect  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria and  Ori^n  sought  to  legitimate  in  a 
modified  form  within  the  Church.  For  the  pre- 
Gnostic  use  of  nwr^puv  and  allied  terms  and 
ideas  he  turns  with  Hatch  (Estays  in  Biblical 
Greek,  pp.  67-62)  to  Jewish  literature,  especi- 
ally tiie  apocryphal  books  of  the  OT.  In  tnese 
■the  plans  of  a  king  or  general  are  termed  mut- 
rlipta  I  they  are  his  secrets,  in  so  far  that  no  one 
knows  about  them  until  he  communicates  thera  to 
his  subordinates  or  puts  them  into  operation ' 
(Anrich,  p.  144).  'This,'  says  Hatch,  'was  a 
strictly  Oriental  conception.  A  king's  "counsel" 
was  his  "  secret,"  which  was  known  only  to  him- 
self and  his  trusted  friends.  It  was  natural  to 
extend  the  conception  to  the  secret  plans  of  God ' 
(p.  58).  Hatch  applies  this  conception  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  various  passages  in  the  NT,  and 
finds  it  sufficient  in  every  case  except  the  two 
passages  in  Rev  (!••  IT')  and  Eph  where  he 
lias  recourse  to  the  '  light  which  is  thrown  back- 
wards on  the  NT  bv  Christian  writers  of  the  2nd 
cent.'  (p.  59),  in  wnidi  light  /wanipcof  is  seen  to 


have  a  certain  parallelism  to  vi/tfioKtr,  rim,  m 
■uoa/JoXl). 

It  is  doubtless  an  excellent  rule  to  interpret  Nl 
Ianguap;e  by  reference  to  the  LXX  wherever  pos- 
sible ;  it  is  to  adduce  a  known  cause  where  others, 
however  plausible  or  probable,  have  about  them 
more  or  less  of  uncertainty.  But  may  not  the 
latter  be  unduly  and  unnecessarily  ^ored  T  If  a 
writer  under  '  tne  constantly  deepening  impression 
produced  by  prolonged  study  ot  the  subject  that 
such  allusions  colour  a  large  portion  of  those  writ- 
ings of  the  NT  which  had  Gentile  environment '  is 
apt  to  push  his  theory  too  far,  in  accounting,  for 
example,  for  the  allusions  in  Eph  and  Col  by  the 
association  of  Ephesus  with  the  impure  rites  of  th« 

fredominant  Diana-worship  and  the  fact  that 
'hilippi  was  '  built  upon  the  Thracian  frontier,  in 
the  pathway  of  the  original  course  of  the  Mysteries 
of  Dionysus,  and  probably  also  of  those  of  Demeter, 
as  they  spread  tnroughout  Greece'  (Carman,  p. 
634 ;  ct.  Anrich,  p.  144  note),  may  not  another  whose 
immediate  object  is  to  demonstrate  the  influence 
of  the  LXX  underestimate  indications  of  other 
influences  T  At  least  a  ude  reference  to  the  heathen 
Mysteries  could  scarcely  be  denied  except  upon  the 
supposition,  in  itself  somewhat  unlikely,  that  the 
NT  writers,  and  particularly  St.  Patu,  were  so 
ignorant  of  the  Mysteries  that  the  term  had  only 
its  LXX  association  for  their  minds,  or  that  the 
Mysteries  had  altogether  fuled  to  colour  by 
imagerydrawn  from  them  the  language  of  the 
time.  The  cautions  words  of  Kennedy  {Source*  of 
NT  Greek,  p.  109)  should  be  borne  in  mind: 
'Several  of  tne  biblical  meanings,  though  appar- 
ently moulded  by  the  Greek  of  the  OT,  may  have 
been  common  enough  in  the  spoken  language  as 
found  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria.  When  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  literally  almost  no 
remains  of  the  later  spoken  language  except  the 
LXX  and  the  NT,  in  addition  to  the  Comic  writers, 
the  supposition  gains  colour.  At  any  rate,  it  shows 
us  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  dogmatic 
assertions  even  in  that  sphere  of  the  NT  vocabu- 
lary where  the  influence  of  the  LXX  appears  most 
powerful,  the  sphere  of  religions  and  theological 
terms.'  That  a  writer  like  St.  Paul,  who  alludes 
to  the  Greek  games,  the  Greek  theatre,  the  Roman 
camp,  should  nave  passed  over  a  phenomenon  which 
offered  so  many  suggestive  points  of  view  as  the 
Mysteries,  is  almost  mcredible.  Hatch  himself,  in 
his  Sibbert  Lectures,  ascribes  to  them  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  lang^iage  and  institutions  of  the 
early  Church.  Clement  of  Alexandria  sees  and 
makes  explicit  use  of  the  parallelism  (Protrept.  ch. 
xiL).  Lightfoot  (on  Col  1')  holds  that  there  is  a 
connexion  between  the  language  of  St.  Paul  auid 
the  Mysteries,  though  he  dwells  on  the '  intentional 
paradox,'  that  while  '  the  heathen  mysteries  were 
strictly  confined  to  a  narrow  circle,  the  Christian 
mysteries  are  freely  communicated  to  all.' 

If  Lightfoot  were  rig^ht  in  finding  in  Col  traces 
of  an  incipient  Gnosticism,  and  if,  as  Anrich  says, 
the  relation  between  the  Greek  Mysteries  and 
Christianity  began  with  Gnosticism,  the  special 
frequency  of  rererence  to  the  Mysteries  in  Col  and 
Eph,  already  noted,  would  acquire  a  new  signifi- 
cance. But  it  IS  faxT  to  say  that  the  present  trend 
of  opinion  is  to  follow  Hort  in  giving  a  Judaic 
rather  than  a  Gnostic  interpretation  to  tne  heresies 
referred  to  in  these  Epistles.   The  tendency  to  re- 

fard  the  Mysteries  as  ignored  in  the  NT  is  possibly 
ue  in  part  to  a  disinclination  to  find  in  them  any 
formative  influence  upon  primitive  Christian  insti- 
tutions. For  such  influence  at  this  early  stage  it 
is  not  contended  here ;  later,  as  Cheetham  remarks 
(Mysteries,  p.  74),  the  concern  is  not  with  words, 
but  things.  But,  as  he  also  says,  '  when  Mysteries 
were  everywhere  found,  their  terminology  naturally 
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came  to  be  commonly  employed,  and  to  be  applied 
to  matters  altogether  foreign  to  its  oririnaJ  usage.' 
The  qnestion  is  whether  the  analogy  between  the 
experiences  of  Christians  and  those  who  had  under- 
gone the  mystic  initiation  was  sufficiently  close 
and  striking  to  account  for  the  former  being  ex- 
pressed to  some  extent  in  terms  of  the  latter  even 
in  the  apostolic  a^e.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  balance  of  authority  on  thib  point  is  somewhat 
doubtful ;  we  must  wait,_  as  already  remarked,  for 
farther  light  from  inscriptions  and  other  sources 
upon  the  usage  of  the  tune  before  it  can  be  de- 
finitely decided.  Meanwhile  it  cannot  be  called 
illegitunste,  u  it  certainly  is  an  enrichment  of  NT 
language,  to  sanonnd  such  words  as  /tumipcoi', 
tAum,  iwimp  with  aaaooiations  derived  from  so 
important  an  eleoMnt  of  oontemporaiy  Greek  life 
MtheMyateriML 


LmainnGL— A  great  deal  hu  baen  written  upon  (hii  tub 
Ject.  Ita  modem  treatment  da  tee  from  the  nubuoation  ol  the 
Aglaophaimu  otO.  A.  LotMsk  in  ISia.  One  of  the  moit  raoent 
book*  I*  Oanon  Obeetham'a  Hulaean  Leutuie*  Th*  Itytttriu. 
Pagan  and  CMttian,  in  the  preface  to  wbioh  a  good  aoooont 
of  the  meet  important  works  Is  given.  Special  reference  ma^ 
be  made  here  to  W,  U,  Bamaa/s  artiola  la  SiuyeL  Brit.,  Mb 
ed.,  to  the  ohapten  on  the  Mysteriee  in  Gardner  and  Jevons' 
Manual  ef  Oreet  Antiquitif  (1896);  in  JaTOna*  Intndtictim 
to  the  History  iff  JUligitm  (1896) ;  and  in  Professor  L.  Oampbell'i 
Htligim  <n  Greek  Uteraturt  (1898X  Ciompare  also  Mommsen's 
Fette  der  Stadt  AOim  in  AUerOnm  (1896),  a  revision  of  the 
same  auUibr's  Beortologie ;  Anrioh's  JDai  amtOse  Mfiterimweten 
ta  teinent  Bit^lia$  av  dot  ChrtitenMum  0894) ;  and  Wobber. 
min's  ReU^rimigemihiehaielit  Studien  tmr  Proge  der  Beeinjtm- 
mng  de$  Urdiriitmtkumi  duroh  dot  antiJce  Mytttrimmtm 
(1896).  Fortheoseof  iwrT^^in  theNTseeOremer's.fitNiw- 
Ueot^ajeat  Lesdeon;  Tbs^er-Orimm's  Ltxioim;  Principal  O. 
(Tampbell's  iKnertotions  on  tAe  Ootpelt,  ix.  pt  L  ;  Hatch's 
B—ayt  in  BibUeal  Oreris;  and  C3arman's  artiole,  BUliMtea 
Saera,  voL  L  ppi  eiS-6ML 

A.8TEWABT. 


If 


■IIM  IDB)).— The  mmym  ot  a  Calebite  famUy, 
1  Ch i»  (fiSioii,  A  nW!i.-Se«  GXMEALOGT.  IV. 
BO. 

HiAMlH  (nps^ '  pleasantr ;  ITm/uI).— 1.  Sister  of 
Tnbal-cain,  daughter  of  Laniech  and  Zillah  (Gn  4** ; 
Joeephns,  Ant.  i.  u.  2).  2.  One  of  Solomon's 
Anunonitish  wives,  and  mother  of  Rehoboam  (1  K 
14n-  [B»  MooxdM,  A  Noofidl"  [Gr.  12^,  B  Noord*], 
8ChI2>*[Noowt<l]).  According  to  the  second  Greek 
narrative,  which  follows  1  K  ISP*,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Ana,  i.e.  Hanun,  son  of  Nidiash,  king 
of  the  Ammonites  (2  S  lO''',  where,  however,  B 
reads 'Amii').  If  Rehoboam  were  forty-one  at  his 
aoceseion  (1  K  li^),  and  not  sixteen  as  in  the 
second  Greek  account,  Naamah  must  have  been 
married  to  Solomon  before  the  death  of  David. 

N.  J.  D.  Whitk. 
HUMAH  {»faj;  Kw/ub;  Lno.  TXoiul;  Ynlg. 
Neema). — A  town  of  Judah  ia  the  lowland  or 
Shephilah,  named  in  conjunction  with  Gederoth, 
Betn-dagon,  and  Mal^^edah,  and  forming  one  of 
a jSronp  of  sixteen  (Jos  15""").  There  is  no  notice 
oi  it  elsewhere.  Zophar  the  Naamathite  ('P?s^) 
is  mentioned  in  Job  (2"  eta),  but  there  is  nothing 
to  connect  him  with  this  town. 

It  is  proposed  to  identify  Naamah  with  NSnth 
ISWP  iL  408) ;  Gederoth,  Beth-dagon,  and  Mak- 
kedah  being  respectively  identified  as  Katrtth, 
Dylln,  and  d-Muahdr  ('the  caves'),  villages  on 
the  northern  border  of  Judah  near  Ekron  and 
JabneeL  N&'neh  is  a  small  mud  village  on  low 
ground  6  miles  south  of  laieU  (Lydda). 

C.  Wabben. 
HAAMAN  (1901;  6 A  Not/ui* ; '  Luc.  Neejwir;  NT 
TXee/iir  (TR),  THaiitdr  (WH)  = '  pleasantness,'  perhai 


the  name  of  the  god  Adonis  [Lagarde,  Sem.  i.  32], 
cf.  D'#jjy  •s?)  'planting  of  Adonis,' RVm  of  Is  17", 
where  see  Dillmann-Kittel's  note).* — i.  A  Syrian 
warrior  known  to  us  only  through  the  remark- 
able cure  of  his  leprosy  by  the  prophet  Elisha, 
recorded  in  2  K  6,  and  referred  to  by  our  Lord 
as  a  rebuke  to  Jewish  exclusiveness,  and  an  illns- 
tration  of  the  anomalous  manifestations  of  divine 
mercy  (Lk  4").  According  to  the  Midrash,  Naaman 
was  the  man  who  at  the  battle  of  Ramoth-gilead 
'drew  his  bow  at  a  venture'  (1 K  22**),  and  inflicted 
on  Ahab  his  fatal  wound—a  tradition  apparently 
aooepted  \iy  Jos.  (Ant.  ym.  xv.  6),  who  describe 
'Oomfn  fntlMr  tt*  aut»  <MJ  (NaonOia  As  Book  ol 
Bntb.  ^ 


the  aroher  in  questioB  as  rati  U  rit  jBa^^it  roO 
'ASdSov,  'Aitarbi  ifoiuu  But  this  identification  may 
have  been  a  mere  conjectore,  due  to  the  statement 
in  2  K  fi*  that  '  by  Naaman  J'  had  given  deliver- 
ance (njn'?)  unto  ^ria,' — an  expression  which  may 
naturally  be  held  to  refer  to  the  battle  of  Ramoth- 
gilead,  since  the  issue  of  that  engagement  is  ex- 
pressly attributed  in  1  K  22*"'-  to  the  counsel  of 
J*  (although  6.  Rawlinson  (in  Speaker'*  Comm.} 
would  rather  connect  it  with  Syrian  successes 
against  Shalmaneser  n.  fAm.  Hon.  iL  344,  361]), 
on  the  general  principle  recognized  (nearly  a 
centoijr  later)  in  Am  V, 

Witn  regard  to  the  date  of  Naamaa's  visit  to 
Israel  as  a  suppliant  for  'deliverance'  of  another 
sort,  the  sequence  of  the  narrative  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  Ben-Hadad  was  kmg  of  Syria  at 
the  time ;  bat  no  indication  is  given  m  the  interval 
that  had  elapsed  rinoe  Ahal^  deatii,  to  enable 
us  to  detormme  who  was  king  of  IsraeL  Ewald 
[HI  4)  prefers  the  reign  of  Jehoahas,  and  Sohenkel 
{Bib.-Lex.)  that  of  Jehu.  But  the  general  view 
that  Jehoram  was  king  seems  more  probable,  in 
view  of  the  recent  Syrian  raids  (2  K  o*),  the  pre- 
carious friendship  between  the  two  Idnss  (w.*^, 
and  the  prevalence  of  paganism  and  unbeli^  (v.***, 
cf.  w."-). 

The  miraculoos  character  of  Naaman's  cure 
exposes  it  in  some  degree  to  the  objections  taken 
to  Elisha's  life  as  too  '  thaumaturgia'  NOldeke 
(Schenkel's  Bib.-Lex.)  comments  on  the  absence  of 
antecedent  faith  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer,  and  sees 
no  sign  of  spirituality  in  his  oonversion ;  but  it  is 
only  the  outstanding  features  of  the  incident  that 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  and  on  the  whole  the 
miracle  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
dignified  in  the  life  of  Elisha.  Even  assuming  that 
there  was  an  ancient  Semitic  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
running  waters  as  a  cure  for  leprosy,  we  find  some- 
thing analogous  to  this  in  the  miracles  of  the  NT 

ijn  0*,  Mk  £F).  The  narrative  is  *  thoroughly  in 
ceeping  with  the  state  of  things  in  the  tune  of 
EliBha'^(Kittel,  ffist.  ofHeb.  iL  270).  Ito  portrayal 
of  Naaman's  character  is  natural  and  lifelike.  It 
does  not  conceal  his  pride  and  irritation  at  the 
slight  offered  to  himself  (2  K  6")  and  to  his  country 
(v.''  Damascus  being  famous  for  its  noble  streams), 
which  was  designed  doubtless  to  induce  a  more 
humble  and  reverent  spirit  in  his  approach  to  the 
God  of  Israel  (cf.  w.*-  •).  Yet  on  the  whole  it 
depicts  a  manly  and  attraetive  chaiaoter,  whioh 
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von  for  him  the  sympathy  of  the  little  Jewish 
maid  who  was  the  first  to  suggest  his  cure  at  the 
hands  of  Elisha,  the  warm  friendship  of  his 
sovereign,  who  spared  no  expense  (the  gold  and 
diver  sent  wiUi  Naaman  are  generally  estimated 
at  upwards  of  £10,000)  and  lost  no  time  in  seeking 
to  obtain  the  remedy,  and  the  affectionate  de- 
votion of  his  servants,  who  were  anxious  for  his 
wdfani  and  knew  how  to  appeal  to  his  better 
judgment.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
his  character  is  his  sense  of  gratitude  (cf.  the 
healing  of  the  ten  lepers  in  Lk  l?"'*"),  which  led 
him  to  retrace  his  steps  from  the  Jordan  to 
Samaria,  a  distance  of  nearly  30  miles,  to  thank 
and  reward  his  benefactor,  and  to  devote  himself 
hencefortii  to  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
which  he  doea  with  a  strength  and  decision  ot 
faith  that  has  scarcely  any  parallel  in  the  Ian- 
gnaKe  of  Gentile  converts  in  the  OT.  This  was  a 
fulmment  of  the  hope  expressed  by  Elisha  (2  K  6"), 
and  justified  the  lofty  attitude  which  he  had 
assumed  towards  Naaman  when  he  communicated 
with  him  only  by  messenger,  bidding  him  wash 
seven  times  in  the  Jordan,  i^owing,  by  this  absten- 
tion from  personal  intercourse  as  well  as  by  his 
refusal  of  the  gifts  customary  at  heathen  oradee 
(Herod.  L  14.  60)  and  not  forbidden  to  the  prophets 
of  J'^18  9",  lkx4«-.2K4««s  ct.  Mt  10»,  Ac  8»), 
how  httle  he  had  in  common  with  the  artful  and 
obsequious  sorcerers  familiar  to  Naaman  and  his 
master  (2  K5*-U). 

There  are  two  points  in  whieh  Naaman's  oondnct 
has  given  rise  to  controversy,  vis.  (1)  his  x«qneet 
for  two  mules'  burden  of  eartn  to  cany  awaT  with 
him  for  the  purpose  of  offering  sacrifice  to  J  ;  and 
(2)  the  desire  to  be  forgiven  when  he  attended 
hiiB  royal  master  as  heretofore  in  tiie  temple  of 
Bimmon  and  bowed  down  with  him.  Witii  regard 
to  the  first,  Naaman  simply  shared  the  nnivmal 
belief  of  those  days,  that  the  god  of  each  land 
could  be  served  on^  on  his  own  soil ;  of.  the  com-, 
plaint  of  David  (1  S  26**)  that  he  was  being  driven 
out  to  serve  other  gods.  Further,  the  trauneporta- 
tion  of  earth  from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  Middle 
Ages  for  the  Campo  Santos  of  Itsly  i  the  erection 
ot  a  Jewish  syna^gue  (to  which  Caunet  refers  in 
Comm.  Lit.  vol.  ii.)  at  Nahardea  in  Persia,  com- 
posed entirely  of  stones  and  earth  brought  from 
Palestine;  and  even  the  preference  shown  for 
water  from  the  Jordan  in  Christian  baptism,  are 
instances  of  a  similar  feeling  in  later  tmies.  As 
to  the  latter  i>oint,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  obeisance  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  on  the 
part  of  Naaman  (which  he  wished  to  be  condoned), 
was  purely  external,  arising  out  of  ius  official 
position  and  his  personal  relation  to  the  king  ('  he 
leaneth  on  my  hand,'  cf .  2  K  ?*■ "),  we  see  that  it 
does  not  really  imply  any  attempt  to  dissemble  his 
convictions,  and  that  his  appeal  to  Elisha  may  be 
more  reasonably  attributod  to  a  sensitive  con- 
science than  to  a  spirit  of  compromise.  There  Lb 
therefore  no  warrant  for  drawing  a  parallel  be- 
tween Naaman  and  those  who  from  worldly 
motives  profess  a  faith  and  conform  to  a  Worship 
in  which  they  do  not  believe — a  view  which  has 
led  to  much  irrelevant  discussion.  See,  further, 
art.  Elisha  in  voL  L  p.  695*. 

In  many  respects  the  story  lends  itself  with 
singular  aptitude  to  the  illnstnition  of  evangelical 
and  sacramental  doctrine ;  and  the  passage  has 
been  frequenUy  so  employed  in  homiletical  litera- 
ture. 

2.  According  to  Gn  46"-  (cf.  Nu  26"),  one  of 
'  the  sons  of  Benjamin '  who  came  with  Jacob  into 
Egypt,  but  more  precisely  designated  in  Nu  26"-  * 
ana  1  Ch  8"-,  cf.  \  as  a  son  of  Bela  and  grandson 
of  Benjamin,  and  as  head  of  '  the  family  of  the 
Haamitei'  (Nu  26**,  where  vsf.  is  probably  a 


textual  error  for  ffs^ ;  so  Sam.,  cf.  LXX  KoeimrtC). 
See  Naamite.  J.  A.  M'Clthont. 

NiiHATHITE  {'rfS^  ^  M(e)tnUur  B<unXt6s,  i 
ii{t)aiaun).  —  The  description  of  Zopnar,  Job's 
friend,  in  Job  2",  IV  etc.  The  name  is  unknown 
elsewhere,  the  rendering  of  the  LXX  being  hypo- 
thetical only.  The  name  Na'amah  ('pleasant- 
town'?)  is  not  infrequent  in  Syria  and  Palestine 
of  later  days.  It  indicates  a  town  in  the  Shephelab 
in  Jos  X5«».  W,  T.  Davison. 

HiAMITE  (<9iu9).— The  patronymic  of  a  family 
descended  from  Naaman,  who  is  represented  Nu 
20*>  as  a  grandson  of  Benjamin,  but  in  Gn  4^  as 
son,  though  the  LZX  agrees  with  Nu  (see  Naahah, 
No.  2). 

HAASiH  (irwi  'girr).— 1.  One  of  the  wives  of 
Ashhur  the  '  faiber '^of  Tekoa,  1  Ch  i"-  (B  BooSd,  A 
TSloopd,  Luc.'  TXotfd).  2.  A  town  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Ephraun,  Jos  IS*  (nni^  with  n  locale ; 
B  at  kQ/im  ainSa  as  if  for  XFK^  A  Noapaffei,  Luc 
'Arauwtfrf).  AY  has  Naarath  (so  also  IMllm.  and 
Buhl).  'The  same  place  is  called  in  I  Ch  7"  Naaran 
(mj;  B  Kao^rdf,  A  Nooa^f).  According  to  the 
Onomattiam  (Lagarde,  283. 142),  there  was  a  village 
TXoopdS  5  Roman  miles  from  Jericho  (of.  the  Neao^ 
of  Joe.  Ant.  xvn.  iiL  1).  This  would  suit  well  tne 
ruin  «i-'Auj»  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  Gu6rin  places  the  site  farther  up  the  river 
atM.iSSiimM. 

iCTEtTias.— Onfato, Samartt, t nO g.. Mt t ;  PBFlt«m.a 
801;  NmbMMr,  eUtt/.  duTatm.m;BaiiLpAP  181;  DOlm., 
Jt$.adtce.  J.  A.  SeLBIS. 

HAARAI  {naji  B  Xoapoi,  A  If oo/xi).  —  One  of 
David's  heroes,  1  Ch  11",  described  as  the  son  of 
EzbaL  In  the  parallel  passage,  2  S  23^,  the  name 
is  Paavat,  who  is  called  '  the  Arbite '  Cnvv).  It  ic 
impossible  to  decide  with  any  confidence  between 
the  rival  readings  151^  and  nsfi,  or  to  say  what  is 
the  relation  of  *9]n{  to  '«ntitf.  See  Asbitb, 
EzBAi,  Paabai,  and  ei  Kittcd's  n 
in  SBOT. 


note  on  1  Ch  11" 


NAABAH,  NULB1TH.-See  Naabah,  Na  2. 

HiATHTJS  (AS<M06t,  B  M0ot),  1  Es  0".— One  of 
the  sons  of  AadL  The  name  seems  to  correspond 
to  Adna  in  Ezr  10**.  The  form  in  B  is  due  to  con- 
fnaon  of  A  and  A,  and  to  attaching  the  initial  M 
to  the  preceding  word  ('ASMr). 

HABiL  (S)),  No/SaX).— S.  of  Hebron  lies  one  of  the 
few  fertile  stretches  of  Judsea,  where  tiie  soil,  less 
stony  than  usual,  succeeds  in  covering  the  limestone 
skeleton  of  the  country  (of.  G.  A.  Smith,  Sitt. 
Geogr.  p.  305  f.).  In  this  distriot,  which  was 
setued  by  the  clan  Caleb,  were  clustered  Maon, 
Ziph,  and  Carmel,  on  the  last  of  which  Nabal  lived 
as  a  sheepmaster.  So  it  can  be  understood  why, 
according  to  Jos.  lAnt.  Ti.  ziiL  6),  he  was  a  Ziphite, 
according  to  1  S  a  Carmelite,  according 

to  v.*  a  Calebite.  His  shepherds  drove  the  flocks 
(3000  sheep  and  1000  goats),  at  the  suitable  season, 
to  {Mature  on  the  uplands  of  CarmeL  Annually 
the  sheep -shearing  was  celebrated  with  a  feast 
'  like  the  feast  of  a  king,'  v.".  The  farmer  was  of 
considerable  wealthi  but  of  a  surly  and  niggardly 
temper. 

In  the  desert  adjoining  this  district,  David, 
seeking  refuKe  from  Saul,  arrived.  Living  in  the 
wUdemess  of  Maon  (so  read  with  LXX  for  Paran, 
v.>),  he  and  his  men  subsisted  by  levying  blackmail 
from  the  sheepmasters  of  the  richer  plateau  above 
them.  From  these  they  exacted  a  certain  tribute 
in  return  for  their  services  in  protecting  the  giazing 
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flocks  against  the  wandering  Bedawin  of  the  desert. 
Accordingly,  at  one  of  the  shearing-feasts  10  men 
appeared  from  David's  camp  to  require  this  tribute. 
But  Nabal  was '  flown  with  insolence  and  wine,'  and 
sent  back  an  insulting  taunt  about  the  increase 
of  maaterless  men  in  the  district.  His  servants, 
Imowing  their  master's  intractable  character  too 
well  to  interfere  directly,  appealed  to  his  wife,  who 
had  woman's  wit  enough  to  see  and  instantly  to  set 
about  averting  the  danger.  Abigail,  having  loaded 
Mveral  asses  with  (promibly)  something  more  than 
the  expected  tribute,  set  off  to  seek  David.  She 
met  hun  already  on  the  way  to  execute  signal 
vengeance.  Her  subtle  flatter  (which  suggested 
tliat  one  so  'senseless'  [nObal,  see  Driver,  Par. 
PscUt,  457]  waa  not  worth  his  anger),  her  gifts, 
perhaps  herself,  softened  the  leader,  and  he  returned 
to  his  camp  gratefnlly  acknowledging  that  she  had 
saved  him  from  a  crime.  In  the  morning  the  shock 
of  discovering  what  peril  he  had  run,  following  on 
his  over-night  debauch,  fr^htened  Nabal  into  some 
kind  of  &t,  from  which  aner  a  few  days  he  died. 
Thereupon  Abigail  became  wife  to  David. 

A.  C.  Welch. 
NABlBIiS  (B  NoAipclaf,  A  •/>(-)>  I  Es'0«,  appears 
to  oorrenwnd  to  HaHhbaddanah  in  Neh  8*  (nnai 
for  nrocfn). 

MABATHSiXS  (ol  Ko^ro&i,  1  Biae  6>  9*).— See 
Nkbaioth. 

NABOTH  (rAaj,  Va^ov^oX).— A  native  of  Jezreel, 
who  in  the  time  of  Ahab  owned  land  near  that 
town.  At  that  period  Jezreel  was  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  (1  K  18<«-,  2  K  8»),  having  prob- 
ably risen  into  importance  through  Ahab's  polior 
of  allying  himself  with  Phoenicia.  Maboth's  land., 
which  he  cultivated  as  a  vineyard,  lav  dose  to  the 
royal  palace  (1  K  21',  Heb.)  or  threshing-floor  {ib. 
LXX).  The  statements  are  compatible,  since  the 
palace  at  Jezreel  was  near  the  city  wall  (2  K  V). 
On  this  piece  of  ground  Ahab  cast  covetous  eyes, 
since  it  lay  convenient  to  his  own  prop«rhr. 
Accordingly,  he  approached  Naboth  with  the  ofhi 
either  to  purchase  his  vineyard  or  to  exchange 
it  for  ground  of  similar  value.  But,  whether  he 
was  attached  bv  sentimental  ties  to  his  family 
propeorty,  or  wnether  he  was  governed  by  an 
unwritten  custom  that  land  should  descend  in 
the  same  tribe  and  house  (of.  Nu  36),  Naboth 
declined  the  propoeal  (1  K  21*).  Ahab,  himself 
a  Hebrew  who  understood  his  people's  temper, 
was  about  to  desist,  however  unwfllingty  (v.'); 
but  Jezebel,  a  foreigner  with  Phcenician  ideas  of 
royal  authority,  overruled  him  to  grasp  with  the 
strong  hand.  She  used  his  authority  to  have 
Naboth  falsely  accused  of  speaking  evil  of  Grod  and 
the  king,  and  stoned  to  death  by  Uie  local  authori- 
ties (v.*'^).  The  deed  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  the  popular  mind.  Elijah  pronounced  doom 
upon  the  tyrant  (v.*"-) ;  and  the  deaths  of  Joram 
and  Jezebel,  which  took  place  at  the  hands  of 
Jehu  near  this  very  spot,  were  regarded  as  Divine 
retribution  upon  the  giiil^  house  (2  K  O""*  •"•). 
In  1  K  22"  (R)  and  by  Jos.  {Ant.  vxn.  xv.  6)  it  is 
even  stated  that,  when  Ahab's  body  was  brought 
home  from  Ramoth-gilead,  his  blood  was  washed 
from  the  chariot  by  the  pool  of  JezreeL 

This  incident  has  many  points  of  interest.  It 
gives  a  tantalizingly  inade<)nate  glimpse  into  the 
existence  of  local  tribunals  in  Israel  at  that  period. 
It  serves  to  prove  the  power  of  local  customs,  which 
none  but  the  strongest  kings  dared  override  (con- 
trast Josiah's  conduct,  2  K  23).  It  shows  how 
the  opposition  against  Ahab's  house  arose  from 
social  as  well  as  religious  feelings,  and  that 
prophets  like  •  Elijah  were  influenced  by  such 
leeunga.    It  ^ves,  too,  one  (rf  the  sources  from 
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which  sprang  such  oondemnatioos  of  the  kingdom 
aalSS"^ 

LiTUiTima.— Klttd,  ffiri.  ^  Beb.  U.  S»;  W.  B.  Bmltb, 
Proph.  or  In.  77, 87;  OoniiU.  /•-.  PnglulLUmmt^t.;  Wall. 
hauien,  Cmija.  <L  Btx.  287.  A.  C.  WBLCH. 

NABDCH0D0N080H  (NaSoi%<i9oro(r«p).— The  6r. 
form  of  the  name  Nebuchadrezzar  (which  see). 
This  form  is  retained  by  RV  in  the  following 

C sages  in  the  Apocrypha :  1  Es  I**,  Ad.  Est  11^ 
1^-.  In  To  14"  and  throughout  the  Bk.  of  Jth 
the  name  is  given  as  Nebucha&eczar. 

mCON.— The  threshing-floor  of  Naoon  n> : 
B  <Xu  NuSiPf  W  6>^r  {sic)  'Qtdp;  A  iXuiUfot 
ITaxtiy;  Vulg.  area  Naehon)  is  mentioned  as  the 
place  where  Uzzah  the  priest  was  slain  for  laving 
hold  of  the  ark,  when  it  was  being  brought  from 
I^iriath-jearim  to  the  '  city  of  David ' :  owing  to 
this  mishap,  the  spot  wasre-named  Perea-nzzah 
David  (2  b  0").  Klostermann,  however,  comparing 
the  use  of  the  word  Noam  ()^3)-^)(:  RVm'  '  to  a  set 
place ')  in  I  S  23",  treats  it  as  an  appellative,  and 
renders  'to  a  fixed  threshing-floor  ;  but  this  is 
very  improbable.  On  the  analogy  of  other  place- 
names  (see  Wellh.  and  Driver  on  2  S  6*),  the  second 
word  should  be  a  proper  name;  possibly,  the 
puallel  passage  (I  Ch  13^)  has  preserved  the  more 
original  form,  viz.  Chidon  (p'?  [pi] ;  B  r^t  dXui'Of  j 
A  adds  XdXiir).   See  Chidon. 

J.  F.  Stknkino. 

HID&B  (I'M).—!.  {TSaSip)  the  eldest  son  of  Aaron 
(Ex  6»,  Nu  3*  26"  [all  P],  1  Ch  6»  [■•'••^  24>). 
Along  with  his  father,  his  brother  Abihu,  and 
seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  he  accompanied 
Moses  to  Sinai,  and  '  saw  the  God  of  Israel '  (Ex 
241.  M.  Tprobably  J1) ;  was  admitted,  along  with  his 
three  brothers,  Abihu,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar,  and 
their  father  Aharon,  to  the  priestly  office  (Ex  28* 
[P]) ;  and  on  the  very  day  of  hia  consecration  (Lv 
10'^-  compared  with  ch.  9)  he  and  Abihu  perished 
(Lv  10»->,  Nu  3*  26"  [aU  P],  1  Ch  24»)  for  ofieiing 
'strange  fire'  (n-])  1^,  LXX  vOp  iXKirpiw),  ie. 
strange  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Wherein 
the  transgression  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  is  supposed 
tb  have  consisted  is  not  clear.  It  is  often  suggested 
that '  strange '  fire  means  fire  taken  from  a  common 
source  inst^id  of  from  the  altar  (cf.  Lv  16",  Nu  17" 
[Za(.  u*!)^  aa  Dillm.  remarks,  in  that  case  we 
should  expect  in  Lv  lO*  not  -t]]  i^e  xjrslii  but  ufin 
'1  13?.  Perhaps  ^  should  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  n^iji '  an  offering  made  by  fire,'  in  which  case  the 
offence  may  have  Iain  in  presenting  an  wiatUAo. 
rited(et.  D(im  nt$  liV  -t^,  'which  he  commanded  them 
not,'  V.')  offermg.  It  is  possible  at  the  same  time, 
but  not  certain  (see  Dilun.),  that  the  writer  mav 
have  had  in  view  the  prescriptions  of  Ex  30^-  *^ 
regarding  the  offering  of  incense.  In  v."-  (which, 
however,  probably  belong  to  a  later  stratum  of  P) 
Aaron  and  his  surviving  sons  are  forbidden  to 
mourn  for  the  victims  of  the  Divine  judgment. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  the  idea 
(found  in  the  Midrash  and  in  Aphraatee,  Horn.  14, 
and  repeated  even  in  modem  times)  that  the  prohi- 
bition (v.  "4  against  the  use  of  wine  or  strong 
drink  by  priesto  on  duty  implies  that  Nadab  and 
Abihu  were  intoxicated  when  thev  committed 
their  fatal  offence.  Any  superficial  plausibility 
which  this  notion  might  aerive  from  the  context  is 
entirely  taken  away  by  the  circumstance  that  v."- 
are  really  a  fragment,  having  no  connexion  with 
either  v."-  or  v.*. 

2.  A  Jerahmeelite  family  name,  I  Ch  2'*-  ** 
(NaStf^).  8.  A  Gibeonite  family  name,  1  Ch  8*>  (B 
'UiS,  A  No«(£/9)  =  9«'  (BA  Noad/S). 

i.  A  king  of  Israel,  son  of  Jeroboam,  I  K  14"  (A 
Na/3dr ;  the  passage  is  wanting  in  B).  He  reigned 
for  two  years  (e.  916-914  B.a),  15".   While  en/{aged 
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in  beaeging  Oibbethon,  which  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  PhUistines,  he  was  assassinated 
Dv  Baasha,  who  seized  the  throne  and  extiipated 
the  dynasty  of  Jeroboam,  v."*.  In  w.'**'  B 
has  TiapdS,  in  No/Sdr,  while  A  lias  in  all  these 
passages  NaSifi.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

N&DJlBATH  (A  JfaSafide).  —  An  unidentified 
town  (?),  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  a  wedding  party  of  the  sons  of  Jambri 
was  attaclced,  and  many  of  them  slain,  by  Jona- 
than and  Simon  the  Maccabees,  1  Mac  9"''. 
Joeephoa  {Ant.  xm.  L  4)  gives  the  name  as  TapaOi 
(of.  K  TafiaSdi>) ;  Syr.  has  Nabatk ;  Vulg.  Madaba 
{i.e.  Medeba),  as  in  preceding  veise. 

HAOOU  {TSayrU,  AV  Nagge).— An  ancestor  of 
Jesos,  Lk  8".  It  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Heb. 


Rli  Nogah  (which  see). 

HAHALAL  (S^;;;,  in  Jg  !••  V*?qj  Mahalol).— A  town 
of  Zebnlnn  (Jos  19"),  given  to  the  Levites  21».  Its 
inhabitants  were  not  expelled  by  the  Zebnlnnites, 
bnt  were  made  tribntary,  Jg  1**.  In  all  these  three 
passages  the  LXX  readings  aro  oornipt  (Joe  19" 
[where  AV  has  incorrectly  Nahallal] :  B  BaiBnir, 
A  NooXiiX;  Joe  21":  B  ^eXKi,  A  Aa^d;  Jg  1»  :  B 
J^m|la^i,  A  'Efo/vxdF).  The  place  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  in  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  A  suitable 
site  is '^in  Mdhil,  north  of  Nazareth,  on  the  hill 
which  formed  the  limit  of  Zebulun  to  the  east, 
above  the  plateau  of  Tabor  belonging  to  Naphtali. 
Another  site  which  has  been  advocated  {e.g.  by 
Schwarz,  Knobel,  van  de  Velde),  is  Ma'liU,  a 
village  west  of  Nazareth,  and  on  the  south  border 
of  Zebulun.  The  towns  of  Zebulun  are  so  little 
kaown  that  either  site  becomes  possible.  The 
sabstitntion  of  Mint  Nia  not  uncommon. 

UamjamM.—SWP  voL  L  iheeti  v.  tL  ;  GoMn,  OoUMt,  L 
tU  t ;  DiUm.  on  Jw  UM ;  NrabMur,  Oiog.  du  T<Um.  m 

C.  R.  CkjXDEB. 
MAHALIEL  (Ss'^qj  '  torrent-valley  of  God'j  B 
Hara{ra)'^  [the  letters  in  brackets  are  inserted 
above  the  line],  A  NaaXiiiX  ;  the  word  is  imperfect 
in  F ;  Luo.  NaxMX  ;  Vulg.  Nahaliel).—A  station 
in  the  journey  from  the  Arnon  to  Jericho  (Nu  21>* 
[JE]  only),  either  Wsdy  Walek,  a  N.E.  tributary 
of  the  Arnon  (see  Bliss's  map  in  PEFSt,  1895, 

&a04,  and  cf.  p.  216),  or  the  Wady  Zerka  Ma'in, 
ither  north,  which  runs  into  the  Dead  Sea  (see 
6.  A.  Smith,  SGHL  p.  661  f. ).  The  name  does  not 
oocnr  in  the  itinerary  of  Nn  33. 

A.  T  Ohapuav 
HAHALIJLL.  NAHALOL^-See  Nahalal. 

HAHAM  (BO)).  —  The  father  of  Keilah  the 
Gaimite.  1  Ch  4>*  (B  Nax^0.  A  THaxi/t,  Luc 

NAHAHAHI  CKiqj).— One  of  the  twelve  heads  of 
the  Jewish  community,  Neh  V  (B  Nae/iovei,  A 
Nae/<ar(,  Luc.  Not/uiW),  omitted  in  the  parallel 
passage  Ezr  2*.  In  1  Es  6*  he  is  called  Enenens 
(RVm  Enenis;  B  'Et^nt,  A  'En^Mos,  Luc.  N</uu>i) 

HAHASAI  Ciqj ;  TtXapi ;  i^Taarat).— The  armour- 
bearer  of  Joab,  a  native  of  Beeroth  (2  S  23").  In 
the  parallel  list  (1  Ch  11")  the  name  is  written 
Nahari  (<1«;  B  Nax<ip;  A  Haapal;  AV,  RV 
Nahaiai),  the  form  given  by  the  A V  at  2  S  2^. 

HAHABH  {^  '  serpent,'  Nodi).— It  is  probable 
that  all  the  passa^^  m  which  this  name  is  found 
refer  to  the  same  individual.  He  was  king  of  the 
Ammonites  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  Saul's 
reign,  and  did  not  die  nntU  David  had  oeea  some 
years  established  at  Jerusalem  (2  S  10>,  1  Ch  19'). 
Buoh  a  length  at  reign  is  quite  possible  even  if  we 


accept  the  tradition  that  Saul  reignel  forty  yean 
(Jos.  Ant.  Yi.  xiv.  9,  Ac  13"),  but  there  are  many 
indications  that  this  estimate  is  excessive.  It  waf 
'about  a  month  after'  Saul's  election  by  lot  at 
Mizpah  (1  S  1(F  LXX,  reading  i^ihcs  for  rnqQ?,  so 
Jos.  Ant.  YL  y.  1)  that  Nabash  made  that  attack 
on  Jabesh  ■  gilead  which  called  forth  all  Saul's 
latent  capacities  as  a  leader,  and  time  vindicated 
to  all  Isniel  the  choice  of  the  Lord.  The  later  nar- 
rative, on  the  other  hand,  implies  (I  S  12^^)  that  the 
attack  of  Nahash  had  been  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  people's  demand  for  a  king.  This  discrep- 
ancy may  be  solved,  of  course,  by  supposing  that 
Samuel  refers  to  Nahash  as  having  been  a  standing 
menace  to  Israel,  and  that  the  invasion  of  IS  11* 
had  been  preceded  by  many  similar  incursions. 
Josephus  {Ant.  VL  v.  1)  takes  tiiis  view,  and  says, 
that  Nahash  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  out  the  right 
eyes  of  all  Israelites  beyond  Jordan  that  came  into 
his  power,  '  that  when  their  left  eyes  were  covered 
by  their  shields  they  might  be  whoUy  useless  in 
war.'  The  same  writer  asserts  {Ant.  TL  v.  3)  that 
Nahash  was  slain  on  this  occasion;  bnt  that  is 
merely  his  inference  from  the  completeness  of  the 
Ammonite  defeat.  We  are  not  told  anything  more 
about  Nahash  until  the  notice  of  his  deatn  (2  S 
lO*-  *),  where  we  learn  that  he  had '  shown  kindnees 
to  David  in  time  past,'  probably  after  he  left 
Aohish  (1  S  21"),  and  because  they  were  both 
Saul's  enemies  (so  Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.,  in  foe.,  and 
1  Ch  1^).  Agam,  when  Da^  was  at  Mahanaim, 
'  Shobi  the  son  of  Nahash  of  Kabbah  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon'  was  one  of  those  who  befriended 
him  (2  S  17").  There  seems  no  reason  why  we 
should  suppose  wiUi  Ewald  (HI  iiL  186)  that  this 
Nahash  was  only  a  member  of  the  royal  house, 
and  not  the  king  himself.  These  two  notices  seem 
to  indicate  some  special  connexion  of  Nahash  with 
David,  and  lend  some  confirmation  to  Stanley's 
tiieory  that  the  mother  of  David  and  his  brothers 
had  been  originally  wife  of  Nahash  the  king,  and 
mother  of  Abigail  and  Zeruiah  (2  S 17");*  see  Jessb. 
It  is  fair  to  add  that  Wellh.  {Text  d.  BB  Sam. 
p.  201),  followed  by  Gray  (Heb.  Prop.  Name*,  91), 


inclined  to  think  that  Wellh.  may  be  correct,  al- 
though be  himself  emends  tl^i  to      (Jesse),  which 
agrees  with  the  facts  (cf.  1  Ch  2")  and  is  supported 
Luc.  'leamL  N.  J.  D.  WHITE. 

MAHATH  (ntjj).— 1.  A  'duke'  of  Edom,  6n  36"- 
(A  NdxoM.  E  Ndxo9)  "  (A  D  Ndxotf,  E  Ndx«/>)  = 
1  Ch  1*  (B  Ndxft,  A  N4x«*)-  The  clan  of  which  he 
is  the  eponymous  head  has  not  been  traced.  2.  A 
Kohathite  Levite,  1  Ch  6«IH«i>-  u]  (BA  Kau-o*.  Luc 
Ndatf),  called  in  v.**  Toah,  and  in  1  S  1'  Tohn. 
Kitted  (on  1  Ch  6"  in  SBOT)  holds  this  last  to  be 
most  probably  the  original  form  of  the  name  (so 
also  Driver,  Text  o/  Sam.  p.  3).  As  Kittel  points 
out,  irtt  might  readily  be  corrupted  into  either  nin 
or  nij9,  emd  the  latter  again  into  no;.  8.  A  Levite 
in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  who  was  one  of  the  over- 
under  Conaniah  and  Shimei,  in  charge  of  the 
oblations  and  tithes  and  dedicated  things,  2  Ch  31  >* 
(B  Hde0,  A  Ndc9).  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

NAHBI  (>9nj,  B  Vafitl,  A  Ka/3d).— The  name  of 
one  of  the  twelve  men  sent  by  Moses  to  spy  out 
the  land,  Nn  W*.  He  was  the  representative  of 
the  tribe  of  NaphtalL 

NAHOR  (T^nj ;  LXX  and  NT  Nox«p :  in  A  V  Jos 
24>,  Lk  3'',  Hachor).— 1.  The  grandfather  of  Alira- 
ham,  son  of  Serug,  and  father  of  Terah  (6n  11""" 

•  Another  expUnation  nutkas  <jt  Nahdh  •  taula  BaJM, 
pofbig  her  to  be  the  motker  o(  AUgsil. 
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P,  1  Ch  l**,  Lk  S**).  2.  Grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding; Bon  of  Teiaii,  and  brother  of  Abraham 
•nd  Haram  (Gn  P  ;  ef .  Jos  24').    In  Gn  1 1» 

(J)  he  is  said  to  have  married  Milcah,  the  daughter 
of  his  brother  Haran  ;  and  in  22*^"  (J)  twelve 
sons  of  Nahor  are  enamerated,  viz.  eight  by 
Milcah:  Hui, — i.e.  'Uz,  RV  Uz,  the  people  of 
Job's  fatherland, — Buz  (the  tribe  of  £lihu,  Job 
32^),  Lemuel  (the  father  of  Aram),  Chesed,  If.&zo, 
Pildasb,  Jidlaph,  and  Bethuel  (father  of  Laban 
and  Kebekah  ;  of.  Gn  24"'-  «• "  29») ;  and  four  by  a 
concubine  Re'umah :  T^bah,  Gattam,  Taf^ash,  and 
Ma'acah.  In  24'°  (J)  the  city  in  Aram-naharaim 
to  which  Abraham's  servant  goes  to  find  a  wife 
for  Isaac,  •'.«.  (27'*  29*)  Qaran,  is  called  the  'city 
of  Matior ' ;  and  in  31"  (J£)  Laban,  in  ooncluding 
the  covenant  with  Jacob,  on  the  borders  of  Gilea<^ 
appeals  to  '  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
Nahor,'— the  God,  that  is,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the 
godis,*  of  their  respeotire  ancestors, — ^to  ja<^  be- 
tween them.  These  are  all  the  passages  in  which 
Nahor  is  mentioned.  His  *  sons  are  certainly  in 
several  cases  (see  Boz,  'Uz,  Akah,  ^AZ0,  Teba?, 
Ma'acah,  CHESEi>),t  and  probably  in  most,  not 
indiyidnals,  but  tribes  (cf.  ISHHAEL,  vol.  iL  p.  603^ 
fi04* ;  Jacob,  p.  BSaf'-BS^) :  he  is  thus  the  unit  from 
■wideb  were  derived  hj^  the  Hebrew  genealogists  a 
STonp  of  Aramtean  tnbes,  resident  on  the  E.  or 
N.K  of  Canaan,  jnst  as  other  gronps  of  tribes 
were  derived  from  Ishmael  (Gn  25'*''*),  or  from 
Abraham's  concubine  ^e^nrah  (25'"*).  Whether 
or  not  Nahor  was  an  historical  individnal,  must 
remain  an'  open  question :  his  relationaliip  to 
Abraham,  whether  real  or  assumed,  served  in 
either  case  as  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  relation- 
ship which  was  held  to  subsist  between  the  tribes 
referred  to  him  and  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
{ef.  above,  U.ce.).  If  the  name  be  not  that  of  an 
individual,  it  wUl  naturally  be  that  of  a  lost  tribe, 
xesident  once  about  Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  of 
vrhich  the  '  sons '  of  Nahor  were  regaurded  as  o£f- 
■hoots,  and  recollections 'of  which  were  preserved 
by  the  Hebrews  (cf.  Ewald,  Sist.  I  310  f.,  268 f.) : 
in  this  case,  the  marriage  of  Nahor  with  lus  niece 
Milcah  will  represent  the  amalramation  of  two 
kindred  tribes  (Dillm.  on  Gn  11",  who  compares 
W  21'  36*^).  As  contrasted  with  Abraham,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Israelites  (and  Edomites),  Nahor 
appears  aa  the  ancestor  of  a  group  of  Aramtean 
tnDes,:^  the  most  prominent  members  of  which  (on 
account  of  their  connexion  with  Isaac  and  Jacob) 
are  Laban  and  Rebekah.  The  contrast  between  the 
two  parallel  branches  appears  plainly  in  Gn  31°* 
(quoted  above),  and  Jos  24*  '  Your  fathers  dwelt 
of  old  time  beyond  the  River,  even  Tera^  the 
father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father  of  x  and 

they  served  other  gods.'  The  allnsion  in  the  last 
cited  passage  is  to  the  common  home  of  tbe 
ancestoTB  of  the  Abrahamidse  and  Nahoridte, 
'beyond'  the  Euphrates,  t.«.  in  Aram-nabaraim, 
or  'Mesopotamia/  between  the  Euphrates  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  and  the  Qabor  (now  the 
KncUxmr),  in  which  was  the  ancient  and  important 
'  oi^  of  Nahor '  (see  above),  the  site  of  which  is 
well  known  (see  Haban).  There  seems,  it  may 
be  added,  to  be  much  probability  in  Diilmann  s 
view  (on  Gn  II"*-*'  12'}  of.  24«-'J  that,  according 
to  J,  Haran  was  the  native  ana  not  merelv  the 
adopted  home  of  Nalier  and  Abraham  (cf.  aoove, 
v»L  L  p.  16*).  S.  R.  Dhitee. 

*  The  vert)  '  ]Ddg« '  If  In  the  original  a  plnnl  (though  this,  in 
view  of  Heb.  twufe,  dcee  not  abmlutely  lettle  the  question); 
ef.  alao  Joe  M'mC  The  wordi  '  the  Ood  of  their  father '  (i.e. 
of  Ten4),  which  in  the  Heh.  follow  awkwardly  after  'judge,' 
■ra  not  in  LXX,  and  are  reir  probably  a  glon,  dedgned  to 
identify  expready  the  Ood  of  Abraham  with  tbe  God  of  Na^r. 

t  In  the  genealogioal  aoheme  of  P  (On  U<^<>),  Anm  (the 
Syrians)  and 'Ui  are  pBieed  difleraitly. 


'tObaerve  the  epltbet,  'the  AiaiuHn,' 
Bethuel  aad  LdMO,  On  tS»  t8>  ML 


■ppUsd  to  botli 


NAHSHOH  (I^Eh;rJ  [meaning  doubtful]  LXX  nnd 
NT  Noaff(<r)ii»),  brother-in-law  of  Aaron,  Ex  6-»  P, 
descendant  in  the  5th  generation  from  Judali, 
1  Ch      and  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Nu  V 
71s.  17  jg  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ancestors  ol 

David.  Rn  4**,  1  Ch  2'*<-,  and  of  Christ,  Mt  \*, 
Lk3». 

NAHUM.- 

L  Name  and  Place  in  the  (Janon. 

IL  The  Prophet's  birthplace. 
iU.  Oontents  of  the  Book  of  Nahum. 
It.  Integrity  and  Authenticity  of  the  Book. 

T.  Occasion  and  date  of  chs.  2  and  3. 
Ti.  General  characteristics  of  chs.  2  and  8. 
Literature. 

L  Nahk  and  Placb  in  Canon.— The  Book 
of  Nahum  occupies  tbe  seventh  place  in  the  list 
of  the  so-called  'Minor  Pnmhets'  in  the  second 
division  of  the  OT  Canon.  Its  twofold  title  (Nah 
I')  at  once  indicates  the  subject-matter  of  the 
book,   'the  oracle*  of   (concerning)  Nineveh 

SVm),'  and  furnishes  us  with  the  sum  of  our 
owledge  regarding  its  author,  '  the  book  of  the 
vision  of  Nahum  the  Elkoshite.'  In  our  canonical 
Scriptures  Nahum  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  :  in 
extra-canonical  Jewish  writings  he  is  referred  to 
in  2  Es  1*>  and  by  Josephns,  who  gives  (Ant.  IX. 
xi.  3,  Nieee,  §  239  fEl)  a  free  rendering  of  Nah  2^'*, 
and  assinis  to  him  an  impossible  date  (see  below). 

Severu  persons  bearing  the  name  Nahum  are 
knbwn  to  later  Jewish  history — among  them  an 
ancestor  of  Joseph  of  Nazareth  (Lk  3"),  and  a 
well-known  teacner  of  the  2nd  cent.,  'Nahnm 
the  Mede '  (for  whom  see  Baeher,  Die  Affoda  der 
Tannaiten,  i.  p.  359),  more  than  once  cited  in  the 
Mishna  {Shabb.  iL  1,  etc).  Another  Nahum  is 
there  described  as  a  scribe  or  copyist  {•\)^'ru=liiel- 
laritu.  Peak,  iL  0).  Traces  of  still  another  have 
beoi  discovered  by  Clermont  -  Gannean  ('  Epi- 
graphes  heb.  .  .  .  sur  des  ossuaires  juifs,'  in  lUv. 
Archiol.  Ser.  m.  t.  L  No.  41).  Tbe  name  appears, 
also,  to  have  been  not  oncommon  among  the 
PhcBnioiaos  (see  Boeckh,  CIG  iL  26, 20 ;  CIS\  No. 

Nahum  (nnj  tuihMlm — in  'some  codices  and 
editions  less  correctly  nnj  nOkdm — LXX  and  NT 
Naoi}M,inJosephuBaud(7/(?  (above)  inflectedNaoC/tot, 
-Itav,  Vulg.  Nakum)  signifies  primarily  'full  of 
consolation  or  comfort/ 1  then,  perhaps,  'com- 
forter, consoler '  (Jerome,  cotuolator),  and  is  prob- 
ably contracted  from  the  fuller  form  njynj  'J"  is 
full  of  consolation '  (cf.  >i;pn)  Nehemiah,  and  the 
later  Jewish  name  vrom,  Clermont-Gannean,  Seeaux 
et  cachets  israilites,  No.  42  [1883])'. 

ii.  The  Pbophbt's  Bibthflac!B.— Of  the 
Bonality  of  the  prophet,  as  has  been  said,  nothing 
whatever  is  known  X  beyond  the  description  m 
him  in  the  title  of  his  book  as  the  Elkoshite 
jV^p^m,  LXX  'E\Ktffa*ot,  Vulg.  Elcesceus),  that  is, 
in  all  probability,  as  a  native  of  EUkfish.g  The 
OT,  unfortunately,  gives  no  clue  to  the  situation 
of  EllrOsh.  Four  sites  have  been  proposed  at 
various  times  and  with  varying  degrees  of  proba- 
Inlity.    (1)  As  a  product  of  mediteval  fancy,  we 

*  This  rendering  of  ll\)>p  'ntteranoe,  onwda' (ot  the  common 
expression  S^p  M|^)  *  to  lift  np  the  Toioe  *)  la  certainly  prefer- 
able to  the  AT  and  BT  rendering  *  burden.' 

t  The  tonn  i«i4A<lni  is  bitensiTe  (see  Oesenlns-Kaotadi,  H«fr. 
Oram.  1808,  {  M),  g),  from  the  bitensiTe  stem  of  oru  '  to  com- 
fort, console.'  The  common  adjectives  'full  of  pity,'  B\m 
'  full  of  compassion,'  support  by  analogy  the  renderiin  given 
above,  in  preference  to  ao  ori^nal  suDstantival  aigniacation, 
'  oonsolaUon,  comfort'  (so  Orem  and  others).  From  the  same 
root  are  derived  several  other  proper  names,  snob  as  Nelwniiah, 
Henahem,  Naohman,  etc 

t  The  numerous  legeoda  that  gathered  round  his  name  have 
been  collected  by  CaipaoT  in  bis  /ntrodndio,  Ui.  IS6S. 

I  The  Targum  randan  t^p  ifK  —  U  NabOB  wm  'at  ths 
family  of  (Osbi.' 
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may  dismiss  the  identification  of  ElVOsh  with 
the  Christian  village  of  AlhUth,  about  27  miles 
(e.  43  kilometres)*  due  North  of  Moeol,  where  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet  is  still  shown  (see  Layard's 
description  in  Ntnevek  and  it*  Bemaint  (1849),  L 
233).  This  identification,  according  to  Aasemani, 
does  not  date  beyond  the  I6th  cent,  of  our  era, 
and  is,  moreover,  easily  accounted  for  by  the  sub- 

J'eot-matter  of  the  prophecy,  just  as  the  tomb  of 
'onah,  whose  book  also  oeafs  with  Nineveh,  is 
shown  at  Nebi  Ynnus  to  the  South  of  Mosul.  (2) 
Equallv  inadmissible  ia  the  view  of  Hitzig  and 
Knobel,  that  El^Osh  was  the  original  name  of  the 
town  which  in  the  1st  cent,  bore  the  name  of 
KcupcLpyatift  (so  the  best  authorities,  see  Caper- 
KAUX),  ue.  probably  ant  "Vf  'the  village  of 
Nahum,'  sinoe,  apart  from  the  somewhat  pre- 
carious e^mology,  there  is  nothing  in  the  eenuine 
portion  of  the  Book  <rf  Nahum  (see  below)  to 
suggest  •  Galiltean  ori^  for  its  author.  The 
objection  of  the  Sanhedrm,  moreover,  expressed  in 
the  words,  'Search  and  see  that  out  of  Galilee 
ariseth  no  prophet'  (Jn  7**  RV),  could  scarcely 
have  taken  so  emphatio  a  form  had  Capernaum 
been  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  our 
Nahum.  (8)  A  similar  objection  applies  to  the 
identification,  dubious  on  other  grounds,  which  we 
owe  to  Jerome.  In  the  prologue  to  his  com- 
mentary on  Nahum,  he  writes  i  '  llelkesei  t  usque 
hodie  in  Galilsa  viculus  [est],  parvus  quidem  et 
viz  minis  vetemm  tedificiomm  indicans  vestigia ; 
sed  tamen  notns  Jndteis,  et  mihi  qnoqne  a  circum- 
dncente  monstratns.'  The  hamlet  which  was 
pointed  out  to  Jerome  by  his  guide  as  the  ancient 
ElkAsh  is  generally  identified  with  the  modem 
ElkOzeh  in  Northern  GalUee,  a  short  distance  to 
the  north-east  of  Bamieh.  (4)  Inasmuch  as  the 
date  of  Nahum'B  prophecy — long  after  the  fall  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom  (see  below) — rather  points  in 
the  direction  of  a  Jndsean  origin,  the  most  probable 
location  of  ElkAsh  is  that  fnraidied  by  a  collection 
of  traditions  known  as  the  Lioet  of  theProphtU,  for- 
merly ascribed  to  Epiphanius,  from  A.D.  367  bishop 
of  Constantia,  the  ancient  Salamis,  in  Cyprus. 

This  ooiioiu  work  exiata  in  a  double  form,  Qreek  >od  Syriw. 
The  former  wma  flnt  published  a  eenoine  work  of  Epiphaniua 
br  Torlnua  in  1S29,  in  more  recent  cini«e  Inr  MIgne  (roL  xliii.X 
TiaeheDdorf  {Aneedota  Saero,  et(^>18S6,  'iM^,  Hitll  (Ji 


br  Torlnua  in  1S29,  In  more  recent  t 
llaehendorf  (Aneedota  Saera,  etc.,  i 

cf  Soc  <^  BM.  Exegtri$,  June  1886,  p.  Sttt-X  and,  from  two 
fresh  H88,  Nestle  {Di*  dent  BfijOumSu  tugfekrUitnm  Vltm 
Prophetarum  in  ioppelUr  IUetniSon,t  pp.  16-SS).  As  to  the 
Sjnuc  form  of  tliese  trtdttions,  we  Ond  them  not  only  apfiended 
to  the  respective  propbets  in  Paol  of  Telia's  Syriao  traoaiation 
(616-417  A.O.)  of  Orifen's  HezapUr  text  of  the  Greek  OI  (see 
Ceriani's  Codn  Syro-htxaplarii  Ambrotianutj^otoUtKmn^iee 
*dUm  in  hia  Jf  onumenta  Saara,  etc,  toI.  tIL  I874X  but  u  a  more 
or  less  independent  form  in  various  qoarter*  (aee  Budge,  Tht 
Book  of  Uie  Bee  (1886),  74  ff. ;  Neatle,  Svriac  arammar  (1889], 
Chreatomathy,  86(r. :  tranalated,  Budie,  ibid.  69ff. ;  Hall  (from 
a  Philadelphia  US)  in  Joum.  tf  th*  Soe.  </  Bitl.  Sxag.  aWT], 
S8ff.).| 

The  portions  of  the  Vitm  Prophetarum  relating 
to  Nahum  have  been  edited  in  Greek  and  Syriao 
with  full  critical  apparatus  by  Nestle  (op.  cit. 
43  f . ).  The  former,  in  tlie  oldest  MS  from  '  flie  6th 
or  7th  century,'  begins  thus :  TSaod/t  dwb  'EXjceri  ripan 
rod  'Icr/STya^plc  ^uX^  Zv/te<ir,  which  corresponds 
to  the  Synac:  'Nahum  was  from  ElkOsh  (in  the 
/^-'country)  beyond  B6th  Gabrd  (wtsj  m)  'of  the  tribe 
/  of  Simeon.' II   Now  B$th-Gabr6,  the  Beto^bra  of 

*  So,  according  to  the  latest  map  of  this  diatriot  by  Colonel 
Billerbeck,  in  the  Joint  monograph  by  Billerbeck  and  Jeremias 
on  'The  Downfall  of  Minereh  and  the  Prophecy  of  Nahum  of 
Elkosh '  (see  the  Literature  at  the  end  of  articIeX 
t  This  form  of  the  word  is  itself  auaploioua,  ainas  it  pre- 
ippoees  the  LXX  form  of  the  adjeetiv*  'EJumnut. 


U|)l 
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A  aeparata  OS-print  ti«a>  tala  MargineUim  wut  MttUrialitn, 


I  For  further  detaila  aa  to  the  origin  and  relation  of  the 
recenaions  aee  the  exhsuatire  ioTestigaUon  of  Professor  Nestle 
(dtad  above),  which  the  author  kindly  put  at  the  present 
writer's  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

I  Nestle  was  tbs  flnt  tD  call  attention  to  the  taoporlaiit  bear- 


Ptolemy,  is  beyond  question  the  modem  Beit- 
Jibrtn,  the  ancient  ElentheropoliB— about  half- 
way, as  the  crow  flies,  between  Jerusalem  and 
Gaza — aa  identification  confirmed  by  the  variant 
trim  If  a  { = Home  of  the  Free)  found  in  some  of  the 
Syriac  MSS  (Nestle,  op.  dt.  44,  and  the  Chresto- 
mathy,  p.  89).  Unfortunately,  the  uncertain 
authorship  of  the  work  in  question  prevents  us 
from  regarding  the  above  statement  as  a  genuine 
local  tradition,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had 
the  Lives  of  the  Prophet*  been  a  genuine  work  of 
Epiphanius,  who  was  bom  near  EleutheropoUs, 
and  there  ordained  a  presbyter.  Still  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  characterize  this  tradition  as  the  most 
credible  of  the  four  here  adduced.  Nahum  was 
thus,  it  is  allowable  to  infer,  a  feUow-oountijman 
of  Micah,  whose  native  place,  Moresheth  (Mic  1'), 
according  to  Eusebins  and  Jerome,  lay  a  little  to 
the  east  of  Eleutheropolis. 

iiL  CONTBNTB  OF  THE  BooK  OF  Nabuil— The 
genuine  oracle  of  Nahum  is  preceded  by  a  psalm 
(l«-2>-*|  which  still  bears  manifest  tiaoea  of  an 
original  alphabetic  or  acrostic  arrangement  (see 
next  section).  It  begins  by  assorting  the  qualities 
and  attributes  of  J*  as  '  a  God  jealous  and  aveng- 


ing' (1*;  cf.  RVm),  pasring  into  a  fine  description 
of  the  effect  on  the  world  of  nature  when  J* 
appears  for  judgrment  on  His  enemies  (w.*- *■*).* 
To  those,  however,  who  truly  wait  upon  Him,t 
J"  is  trae  and  faithful  (v.').  In  the  second  part  of 
the  psalm  (v.**-),  where  the  original  alphabetic 
arrangement  has  largely  disappeared,  and  where  the 
present  text  is  in  some  places  extremely  oonmpt, 
the  poet  announces  the  aestraction  of  the  enemies 
of  Judah ;  the  voke  that  has  pressed  so  long  and 
BO  heavily  on  tne  necks  of  God's  people  shul  be 
broken,  the  enemies'  gods  cast  down,  and  they 
themselves  brought  to  an  utter  end.  Already  the 
bearer  of  the  dad  tidings  Is  speeding  over  tiie  hills 
of  Judah  (1>*  [Heb.  2i]) ;  the  final  restoration  of  J's 
land  and  people  is  at  hand  (£2*  [Heb.si|,;^ 

In  chs.  2'-^'*  we  have  the  genuine  'orade  con- 
oeming  Nineveh.'S  It  consists  of  two  parts,  cor- 
responding to  the  present  division  of  the  chapters, 
(a)  The  first  part  mav  be  described  as  a  triptych,  in 
which,  with  a  few  bold  and  effective  strokes,  the 
prophet-artist  has  painted  in  succession  the  siege, 
the  captnre,  and  the  final  overtluraw  of  Nineveh, 
with  its  resulting  desolation.  First  of  aU  he  por- 
tr^B  tiie  approach  of  the  besiegers  in  scarlet 
uniforms  and  with  steel-mounted  ||  chariots  (2'-  *), 
then  the  stubbom  fights  in  the  outplaces  and 
broadways  without  the  walls  (v.').  On  this  fol- 
lows H  (v.*)  the  hurried  muster  of  the  troops  within, 
the  rash  to  the  waUs  to  place  in  position  the  enginea 
of  defence  (? ;  see  Mantelet).  **  But  the  imme- 
diate source  of  dangw  is  elsewhere,  for  the  pro- 
tecting dams  and  sluices  are  burst  open  (v.*) ;  the 
result  la  panic  in  the  palace,  which  is  immediately 

ing  of  the  Syriao  reading  In  the  ZDPVl  122IL  A  tiansUtioD 
of  his  oommunication  appeared  In  the  PEFSt,  1879,  p.  136  S. 

*  In  v.8>  in  place  of  the  obaoure  and  irrelevant  Rl^pp  (U^the 
parallelism  requires  us  to  read  with  most  of  tbs  VBB  l^^ga 
(Buhl,  ZATW  V.  181 ;  of.  Davidson,  in  loe.). 

t  Adopting  the  reading  of  the  LZZ  nk  An^Hwnanbp 
(Las*;  cf.  Ps«6»a9f0. 

t  The  references  in  the  sequel  to  oh.  S  toDow  the  verse- 
numeration  of  the  EV,  wUch  Is  on*  Uu  tbronghrat  than 
In  the  Hebrew. 

I  The  words,  '  Thus  salth  J','  now  found  at  the  bead  of  11% 
are  probably  part  of  the  original  introduction  to  the  oracle. 

I  A  conjectural  rendering  (cf.  RV),  the  meaning  of  th< 
original  nn?^  being  unknown.  The  AV  rendering  ■  torches ' 
rests  on  a  mistaken  egrmology. 

II  The  proposal  of  Billerbeck  and  Jeremias  to  insert  oh.  tl*-!* 
between  S*  and  2*  is  quite  unnecessary. 

**  Heb.  Tl^iH},  lit. '  the  ooverer,'  RT  '  mantelet,'  apparently 
a  military  termintu  technieut.  An  elaborate  and  technical 
account  of  the  Aaeyrian  '  siege  artilleijr,'  both  for  attack  and 
defence,  with  numerous  illustrations,  ia  ^van  in  Blilertsck  and 
Jeremiss'  monograph  already  cited. 
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itonned,  and  the  qneen  (?)*  captured  and  carried 
off  amid  the  lamentations  of  her  maids  (v.'').  In 
vain  is  every  effort  to  rallj  the  panic-stricken 
defenders  (v.*) ;  the  city  is  given  over  to  be  looted 
by  the  victors  (v.*).  The  final  tableau  shows 
the  climax  of  the  catastrophe.  Nineveh  has  dis- 
appeared !  Where  stood  the  qneen  of  cities  there 
is  now  a  'wUd  and  wearr  waste'  (if  thus  we  may 
imitate  the  alliteration  {bukSh  Smibukdh  Umibut- 
lakdh)  of  the  original,  v.^<>) ;  to  the  prophet's 
unfeigned  delight,  the  Assyrian,  once  brave  aa  a 
lion  and  as  cruel,  has  passea  away  for  ever  (v.""-). 

(h)  In  oh.  3  the  prophet,  enamoured  of  his  theme, 
Tetnins  to  flU  in  certain  details  of  the  overthrow 
of  this  '  dty  of  Uood'  (t.*).  and  furnishes  ns  with 
a  graphic  word-picture  of  the  final  attack  (w.*-  *>— 

■HukI  tbewhipl  Hark  I  the  nttle  of  the  wheels; 
And  (ne  I)  the  ptandiig  steeda  and  the  boundins  ohaiioti, 

The  honemrn  charginsr(1). 
And  the  flaeli  ot  the  iwordi  and  the  glint  of  the  >pean, 


And  the 


g(  tbe  alain  and  the  beape  ot  the  dead.' 


And  wh^  has  this  fate  overtaken  Nineveh? 
Because  of  her  nnprincipled  diplomacy,  her  liar- 
lotriee,  and  her  witchcraits  (v.').  As  punishment, 
she  will  be  exposed  like  a  vulgar  adulteress  to  the 
gibes  and  insults  of  the  nations  she  has  so  long 
oppressed  (tt,*-*).  The  prophet  further  dwells 
complaoently  on  the  thought  that,  in  Nineveh's 
hour  of  doom  and  shame,  there  irill  be  none  to 
comfort  her  or  to  bewaU  her  (v.^).  Let  her  not 
think  she  will  fare  better  than  No-amon,  the 
mistress  of  Upper  Egypt  (v."-).  With  the  measure 
wherewith  she  metea  out  cmelties  unspeakable  to 
the  Egyptian  capital,  it  shall  be  measured  to 
Nlneroa  m  her  turn  (v.'*).  For  her  fortified  out- 
posts, with  tiieir  effeminate  defenders,  already  fall 
before  the  invader  as  readily  as  ripe  figs  fall  into 
the  month  of  one  who  but  shakes  the  laden  fig- 
tree  (v.").  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the 
siege.  'To  the  mortar-tub  and  the  briok-monld' 
is  Uie  prophet's  sarcastic  call  (v.'*)  I  The  countless 
merchants  of  the  dty,  a  heterogeneous  and  un- 
patriotio  throng,  vanish  aa  locusts  vanish  with  the 
morning  sun.  And  thus,  to  the  acoompaniment  of 
a  universal  song  of  joy  on  the  psTt  of  all  that  have 
suffered  at  her  banos,  the  ci^  of  blood  makes  her 
final  exit  from  the  stage  of  history  (v."). 

iv.  IimoBiTT  Ain>  Authenticity  of  thb 
Book. — Until  a  very  few  years  ago  the  authen- 
tioity  of  all  three  obapters  of  the  Book  of  Nahum 
was  regarded  as  beyond  suspicion,  even  by  scholars 
so '  advanced '  as  Euenen  {Ondertod^,  iL  8  76),  Well- 
hansen  {Slcizzen  u.  Voraroeiten*  [1893],  p.  165),  and 
Comill  lEinleit.*  1992,  p.  188).  Since  1880,  how- 
ever, in  various  publications  [ZDM6  xxxiv.  569  ff, 
CarmitM  Vet.  Tat.  metriee,  212,  etc)  Bickell— 
in  this  following  out  indications  given  by  Frohn- 
meyer  and  Frans  Delitzsoh— had  maintained  that 
was  in  reality  an  alphabetic  poem,  whose 
original  structure  was  easily  recoverable  by  means 
of  various  slight  alterations  and  transpositions 
(see  esp.  ZDMG,  ut  tupra).  In  1893  a  more  suc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  on  the  same  lines  by 
H.  Gunkel  in  Stade's  ZATW  (xiii  223  ff.).  In 
this  essay  Gunkel  succeeded,  in  the  present  writer's 
opinion,  not  only  in  proving  more  condusively 
than  Bickell  had  done  the  existence  in  w.***  of 
a  clearly  designed  acrostic  arrangement  for  the 

*Thsiroid  of  the  orl(lnal,  3yri,  taftni  unexplained (AV,  BV 
(■  a  proper  name,  Hunrii,  but  lae  maixlo*).  The  Tai^nm  haa 
alieady  Kn3^ '  qneen.'  See  art  Huiiab.  The  following  nnSyn 
abonM  perhaps  be  read  nSnjfn  and  nndentood  aa  a  loan-word 
IMni  Aisjilan,  like  IDBB  tXI  and  prob.  oni»  ib.  -  manaru, 
■watohar'  (see  Jenaen'i  rariew  of  Hllerb.  and  Jerem.  in  ThtoL 
Uitg.  UB6,  p.  607).  It  would  then  oorreepond  to  the  Aaeyr. 
tumtu,  'a  iOj  (ot  iBDkX'  See  P.  Bnbeii,  Aeadmf,  1898, 
p.  an,  and  man  la  detail  i>5itA  xz.  (Mu  ISOnp.  17SB. '  An 
SnoS  of  Nahma':  et  Aamu  Ttmt$.lZ  (IM^  p.  668,  viiL 
p.  48. 


first  half  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (m  to  V),  but  in 
establishing  a  strong  probability  that  the  same 
arrangement  for  the  second  half  (o  to  n)  originally 
appeared  in  the  verses  following  (l*-2*  of  the 
Hebrew  numeration,  see  footnote  cibove).  Bickell 
has  since  issued  a  much  imi>roved  edition  of  his 
restoration  (Beitrdge  ear  Semit.  Mctrik,  1894,  being 
an  off-print  from  tae  Sitzun^sberiehte  of  the  Vienna 
Academy  of  Sciences),  which  in  its  turn  has  sug- 
gested to  Gunkel  a  few  emendations,  incorporatml 
m  a  note  to  his  Schopfung  u.  Chaos  (p.  120 f.).* 
Finally,  Nowack  in  his  commentary  (see  the  Litera- 
ture at  end  of  article)  has  adopted,  and  in  some 
points  lias  still  fiurther  improved  upon,  the  results 
of  his  predecessors.  As  regards  the  opening  verses 
at  least  (yv.*'*),  the  changes  which  the  acrostic 
scheme  demands  are  not  more  numerous  or  more 
radical  than  those  required  in  several  of  the  other 
alphabetic  poems  of  the  OT,  as  we  propose  to  show 
(see  small  type  below).  An  alphabetic  psalm, 
however,  must  by  ita  veiy  nature  be  complete: 
hence  we  do  not  hesitate  to  afSrm  that  in  Nab  l*-2' 
we  have  the  remains  of  an  acrostic  psalm,  of  which 
the  first  nine  verses  (k  to  e)  have  suffered  litti^ 
the  next  four  or  five  ('  to  i)  considerably  more,  and 
the  rest  (o  to  n)  so  much  that  their  restoration 
'can  never  be  more  than  an  academic  exercise,' 
— words  which  A.  B.  Davidson  has  applied  rashly, 
as  we  think,  to  the  whole  of  ch.  1.  Each  of  the 
twenty-two  verses  consisted  originally  of  two  lines 
each,  each  line  containing,  as  a  rule,  three  or  four 
accented  words. 

The  following  brief  note  will  inlBdently  indicate  the  plan  «( 
the  pealm :  the  M-vene  oonsletB  ot  r.^  of  the  MT,  1*.  ot  two 
lines  ot  four  wordi  each,  tt.  2t>'  h  C^"*)  being  probabl7  part  of 
the  O  and  1  vanea  intcoduoed  here  by  aa  editor  to  qftMlUj  tbs 
general  statement  in  t.s>  (Mowaok).  The  3-Tane,  two  Unesst 
three  worda  eaoh,  extends  from  nmoa  to  and  ot  v.* ;  the  3-Tum 
mv.*t  alao  of  iiz  aooented  words.  At  v.^k  a  n  is  needed,  and 
here  the  V8S  oertainly  had  two  different  verba,  which  renders 
the  fiiit  SSOM  nupldoua ;  read  periiapa  Vn  (Graor,  Oheyne)  ar 
ain  (Now.).    The  n-rene  i.v.lk;  for  I  it  la  only 

neoeMjr  to  tranapoee  V3]n  to  the  head  of  a>  and  read  vxft ; 
n>ek,B-7^  For  *  wawoold  propaaa  toread]n"(cLPaU8i)^ 
or,  aa  hitherto  ]»opoeed,  delete  t  ot  jm  In  v.n.  Now  in  all 
these  ten  veraea,  InvolTing  only  one  aeriona  tnterterenoe  with 
HT,  we  haTe  anrely  aometning  more  than  chance  ooinddencea, 
nomelT,  a  conaoioua  deaign  which  cannot  be  explained  br  the 
* factuiat  the  anther  allowad  himaelt  hen  tmd  (Aera ana  sar^ 
AoD*  Iwif  acddmtaUy  to  follow  the  alphabetto  order'  (Driver, 
BxpotTTimet.  ix.  0807).  f-  UB-nviaw  of  Howaokt  KUiHt 
iVopMam). 

R^iarding  the  autiior  of  this  psalm,  we  can  only 
say  that  he  lived  at  some  period  of  the  post-exilio 
Mstorf,t  when  the  yoke  of  the  heathen  pressed 
heav^  on  the  people  of  Giod,  whose  coming  to 
judge  the  oppressor  and  vindicate  His  own  could 
notoe  long  delayed.  The  poem,  it  was  felt  at  a 
later  period,  fitiy  expressed  the  general  principle 
of  God's  avenging  justice,  of  which  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh  was  the  most  striking  oonorete  illustra- 
tion. Accordingly,  it  was  prefixed  aa  an  appropriate 
inbroduction  to  tne  gennme  *  vision  of  Nahum  the 
Elkoshite.' 

y.  Occasion  and  Date  of  Chs.  2  and  3.— The 
prophecy  itself  provides  us  with  two  fixed  points 
between  which  its  date  must  falL   These  are  the 

*  The  EngUah-apeaking  student  irill  fhid  a  very  ludd  aooount 
of  the  propoeala  ot  theae  aoholara,  with  aome  original  auggea- 
tiona,  in  0.  Buchanan  Cray's  article,  'The  Alphabetical  Poem 
in  Nahum,'  Bxpotitor,  Sept.  1888. 

t  The  aitiflciolity  of  the  acrostic  form  ia  generally  suppoeed  to 
point  to  a  late  rather  than  an  early  date  for  the  poema  which 
show  thia  oonatruction.  If  our  pealm  ia  really  poat-exilic,  then 
Ilk  (Hell.  2^)  la  taken  from  la  6Z7.  Other  paraUela,  auch  aa  1* 
(restored  text)-LA89>luk(TU  D7e')=Pa  61>,  partake  too  much 
of  the  nature  of  theological  commonplaoea  to  permit  of  an 
aasertion  of  borrowing  on  the  one  aide  or  the  otlier,  while  almost 
all  ttis  pointa  of  contact  adduced  by  older  oommentaton  (aea 
aap.  Strauas,  NaJaani  Vatiein.,  P»legam.  sv  L)  ara  quits 
lUasoqr. 
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eaptnte  of  No-«mon  (Thebes,  3^)  and  the  down- 
fall of  Nineveh  itaelf.  Rej^oding  tbo  former 
•Tent,  our  termimu  a  ymo,  titere  need  be  no 
hesitation  in  identifying  it  with  the  oaptnie  and 
deetmction  of  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt  by 
Asenrbanipal  in  B.C.  084-663  (see  Hchrader,  COT 
u.  149 £  ;  Tiele,  Bab.-Atsyr.  Oetehiehte,  iL  I49fi:). 
An  event  of  snch  far-reaching  conseqnenoes  for 
the  Western  world  would  long  remain  tresh  in  the 
minds  of  men,  so  that  it  is  qnite  nnneoeesaiy, 
because  of  its  mention  by  Nahnm,  either  to  assign 
the  prophecy  to  a  date  B.C.  660  (so  Schiader,  foe. 
eit.,  and  Orelli),  or  with  WeUhansen  {Skitten,  etc. 
V.  160)  to  BOggest  whether  the  prophet  may  not 
refer  to  some  later  capture,  r^;arding  which 
history  and  tradition  are  alike  aOent. 

Witn  regard,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  Urminus 
ad  futm,  we  are  now  in  posnemrion,  sinoe  1896,  of 
native  cuneiform  testimony  to  the  manner  and 
date  of  the  final  overthrow  of  Nineveh.  In  the 
eooise  ot  his  excavations  in  a  mound  near  Hillah 
(Babylon),  Father  Schefl  came  upon  a  semicircular 
stele  of  Nabonidus  (B.a  666-538),  now  in  the 
Imperial  Museum  at  Constantinople  (publ.  by 
y.  Scheil  in  Maspero's  Becueil  de  Traoaux,  etc, 
1896,  livr.  1,  2 :  L  Meeserschmidt,  Die  Jntehr^t 
dtr  Stele  Nabona'idt,  1896 ;  summary  by  Johns  in 
Ssq>o$.  Timet,  viL  (1896),  p.  360f. ;  also,  with  illostra- 
tions,  by  C.  J.  Ball  in  Light  from  the  East,  1899, 
p.  2l2tt.;  cf.  A.  B.  Davidson,  Nahum,  etc.  137  f.). 
In  this  inacriptiim  it  is  expressly  stated  that '  the 
•id  of  the  king  of  the  Umman-manda  folk' — ^that 
is,  either  the  Medes  alone,  or  a  mixed  folk  of  which 
the  Medes  were  the  predominant  constituent* — 
was  invoked  by  Idaiduk,  the  great  god  of  Ballon, 
in  Older  to  avenge  the  insults  omred  to  him  by 
the  Assyrians  in  the  days  of  Sennacherib.  The 
ne  are  credited  with  the  destruction  of 
the  cities  and  temples  of  Asi^ria  (column  iL), 
which  agrees  with  the  weU-known  statement  of 
Herodotns  (L  lOSff.). 

The  date  of  the  &tll  of  Nineveh  is  also,  for  the 
first  time,  fixed  for  na  within  narrow  limits.  In 
eol.  X.  Nabonidus  informs  us  that  the  temple  of 
the  moon-god  Sin  at  Harran  (whidi  had  becoi 
destroyed  oy  the  Medes  about  the  same  time  as 
Nineveh)  was  restored  by  him  fifty-four  years  i^Fter 
its  destruction.  This  restoration,  as  we  know 
from  another  inscription,  took  place  in  the  third 
year  of  Nabonidus'^  reign  (B.a  663).  Hence  we 
obtain  607  as  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Harran 
and — rince  Nineveh  was  donbtiess  the  last  to  fall 
before  the  Medes  —  B.a  606  as  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  fixed  points,  vis.  B.a 
664-668  and  B.a  606,  between  which  the  prophecy 
of  Nahom  must  be  plsSeed.  The  upper  limit,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  fatal  both  to  the  earnest  tradition 
known  to  ns,  according  to  which  Nahom  nrophe- 
«ed  115  years  before  the  fall  of  Nineveh  (Jos. 
Ant.  VL.  xi.  S),  and  to  the  conclusions  of  older 
scholars,  such  as  Pnsey,  N&gelsbach,  etc.,  who 
placed  tiie  prophecy  in  the  reign  of  Hewlnah  or 
the  earlier  years  of  Manaeseh. 

Another  factor,  which  was  of  the  greatest 
moment  in  former  attempts  to  fix  more  definitely 
the  date  of  our  prophecy,  must  now  be  set  aside, 
namely,  the  supposed  references  in  oh.  1  to  the 
politiMl  and  religions  condition  of  Judah  under 
the  later  Assyrian  kings,  t  This  chapter,  we  have 
seen  reason  to  believe,  is  no  part  of  the  genuine 
prophecy  of  Nahum — a  conclusion  which  disposes 

*  B««  lli»winfiliiiil<lt,p.  71  (tgenenJ  term  tor  northeni  ptoplM, 
<Miidfoffthe  MedM) ;  Dd.  BWB  p.  87k.  Aocordliigto  BbU,  op. 
«<l.  p.  £08  n.,  ttM  Ummu-miidk  *n  the  *  Medts'  of  AiXytigi*, 
who  appew,  be  add*, '  to  bare  bean  Iimobn  SaythUni '  (n. 

t  Bucli  rataranaw  wan  toand  ia  tt.'-u  (tba  'wlokcd  ooun- 
HDor  Ob  >*  (tbe  bMtTT  nAa  [of  Anjnteri),  u  (ttM  idt^^ 
tba  Jewi  (onder  JodahTlX  etc.,  as*  tba  ooamcntsries. 


at  onee  of  tiie  views  of  two  groups  of  scholars — 
(a)  those  who,  like  Kuenen  (OndenoeV,  §  76), 
Comill  (EirUeit.*  188),  and  Wildeboer  (Die  Littera. 
tur  d.  AT,  1895,  pp.  194,  197),  lay  stress  on  tba 
faot  that  the  yoke  of  Assyria  was  still  heavy  on 
the  neck  of  Judah  (1^*),  and  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  postulate  a  date  e.  624,  after  which  time 
the  power  of  Assyria  rapidly  decayed,  and  Josiah 
was  able  to  extend  his  borders  at  her  expense ; ' 
and  (6)  those  who,  like  Robertson  Smith  (art. 
'  Nahom'  in  Encye.  Brit.*),  basing  too  exclusively 
on  eh.  1,  consider  that  the  prophet  had  in  his  eye 
aopartteuUar  assailant  of  Kineveh,  but  based  his 
prophecy  solely  on  the  general  principles  of  the 
divme  moral  government.  With  ch.  1  falls  also 
the  hypothesis  advanced  by  the  present  writer  in 
1891  ('The  Burden  of  Nineveh'  in  Good  Words, 
1891,  741  ff.)— and  by  H.  Winckler  independentiy 
in  1S92  {Attest.  UtUertueh.  1802, 124  £)— based  on  a 
study  of  the  relations  between  Assyria  and  Judah 
during  the  period  in  question,  that  the  prophecy 
is  to  oe  placed  e.  646  B.C.,  near  the  dose  of  the 
rebellion  of  Sunas-snm-nkm,  viceroy  of  Babylon, 
against  his  brother  AssorbanipaL 

If,  then,  as  we  believe,  chs.  2  and  3  alone  con- 
stitute the  genuine  pro^het^  of  Nahum,  tb»  task 
of  determinmg  its  date  u  very  materially  simpli- 
fied, for  the  situation  portrayed  in  these  chapters 
is  scarcely  open  to  doubt.  It  ia  the  moment 
bettneen  the  e^ual  invasion  of  Atsfrria  bg  a  hostile 
force  and  the  commencement  of  the  attack  on  its 
capital.  The  'mauler'  or  destroyer  (adopting 
with  most  modems  Michaelis'  reading  rsQ  for 
rvc)  is  already  on  the  march  (2'  t) ;  the  frontier 
fortieases  have  opened  their  gates  to  the  foe  (3**, 
where  note  the  tenses).  The  latter,  it  is  clear 
(3"-  has  not  yet  began  to  invest  the  city.  Such 
was  the  situation  when  Nahnm  received  the 
prophetic  impulse  to  proclaim  to  the  'city  of 
Dlood '  (3^  that  the  cup  of  her  iniquities  was  full 
to  overflowing.  It  is  needless  to  attempt  to  dis- 
entangle the  statements  of  classical  historians  as 
to  the  various  attacks  which  Nineveh  had  to  meet 
during  the  last  years  of  her  existence.  The  whole 
of  the  genuine  prophecy  palpitates  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  '  utter  end '  of  the  Assyrian  is  at 
hand.  The  closing  verses  of  the  inophecy,  in 
particular,  are  strangely  out  of  place,  if  the  writer 
nas  in  view  any  other  but  the  final  attack  by  the 
Umman-manda  of  Nabonidus*  stele.  B.a  608-607, 
therefore,  we  consideT  to  be  the  dato  of  the  vision 
of  Nahum,  an  approximation  as  close  as  is  attain- 
able in  the  case  of  any  book  of  the  OT. 

NothinK  in  these  chapters,  we  may  add,  compels 
ns  to  bweve  that  Nahum  was  himself  an  eye- 
witness of  the  scenes  he  so  vividly  portrays.  Com- 
munication, easy  and  frequent,  had  long  existed 
between  Nineven  and  the  tributarv  West-land, 
whose  inhabitants  were  therefore  weU  acquainted 
with  her  situation  and  defences.  Sncn  an  ac- 
quaintance, joined  to  a  poet's  intuition  and  a  seer's 
prophetic  insight,  is  sufficient  for  all  the  facts. 

vL  Gbxkkal  (jharactkristigs  of  Chs.  2  and 
S. — The  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  poetry 
of  Nahnm  are  its  intense  force  and  its  pictuiesque- 
ness.  Although,  as  Dr.  Pusey  has  remarked,  it  is 
only  in  the  original  that  '  the  grandeur,  energy, 
power,  and  vividnessof  Nahnm  can  be  fnllyfelt.'still 
even  in  an  English  dress  no  one  can  be  insensible 
to  tibe  onward  rush  of  the  movement  in  2>'*,  the 
graphic  word-picture  of  S*- the  aptness  and  force 
of  tne  figures  of  the  lion  and  his  cubs  (2"*^),  and 
of  the  locusts'  flight  (3"),  the  pathos  of  S",  and 
similar  features.  '  Of  all  the  nunor  prophets  none 
seems  to  reach  the  sublimity,  the  fire,  and  the 
daring  spirit  {audaces  spiritus)  of  Nahum,'— such 


is  the  judgment  passed  on  our  prophet  by  Bishop 
1  in  his  classical  work  on  Hebrew  Poetry 
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•  Of  all  the  prophets,'  writes  a  more  recent  autho- 
rity, 'he  is  the  one  who  in  dignity  and  force 
approaches  most  nearly  to  Isaiah  (Drirer,  LOT* 
336 ;  cf.  Kirkpatrick,  Doct.  of  the  Prophets,  p. 
260).  It  is  muortonate  that  m  several  passages 
even  of  the  genuine  prophecr^  the  text  is  uncertam. 
The  nse  by  the  prophet  of  so  many  apparently 
technical  terms  (of.  G.  A.  Smith's  list,  The  Twelve 
Prophett,  iL  89)  further  helps  to  ohecnre  his 
meaning.  ^ 
The  (Qrect  teaching  of  the  book  is  mainly  ook- 
fined  to  ch.  1.  Its  leading  thought  we  have 
already  seen  to  be  the  attribute  of  J*  as  'a  God 
jealous  *  (cf.  Ex  ao*  a4>^  Dt  4**)  and  avenging,' 
who,  though  He  suffer  long,  will  assuredly  '  take 
vengeance  on  his  adversaries'  (of.  Is  34**  63*,  Dt 
32^).  The  elaboration  of  this  aspect  of  the  Divine 
nature  serves  to  throw  into  higher  relief  the  assur- 
ance that  follows —  ^ 

"Bm  Lord  la  good  to  ttiam  that  tntit  upon  hiin  (LXZ).' 

'  In  the  day  of  troable  wiU  He  deliver  tban.'  t 

■  (Tea)  Um  Lord  knowetb  tbam  that  put  tbdr  trut  in  htm.' 

Passing  to  ohs.  2  and  3,  we  note  one  important 
respect  in  which  Nahum  differs  from  all  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  prophetic  office.  His  mind  is  so 
full  of  the  iniquities  and  impending  punishment  of 
Nineveh,  that  he  has  no  tnonght  for  the  short- 
comings of  his  own  people.  In  this  he  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  nis  contemporaries,  Zephanioh 
and  Jeremiah.  Nahnm's  heart,  it  has  been  said, 
'  for  all  its  bigness,  holds  room  only  for  the  bitter- 
nesses, the  baffled  hopes,  the  unappeased  hatreds 
of  a  hundred  years '  (G.  A.  Smith,  op.  eit.  iL  90). 
In  ch.  3,  especiallv,  the  prophet's  indignation 
bums  with  a  white  neat  as  he  lays  bare  the  moral 
gangrene  at  the  heart  of  the  Assyrian  nation,  the 
moral  atrophy  which  was  the  tmI  source  of  the 
weakness  that  made  its  sudden  and  complete 
rollapse  without  a  rarallel  in  history  (cf.  Strabo, 
1.  8 :  4  lU*  oir  Nivos  riXtt  '^^ylaOri  rapaxprifa, 
icr.X.).  Wanton  bloodshed,  inhuman  cruelty, 
commercial  immorality,  bad  faith  in  her  political 
relations, — in  his  denunciation  of  those  Mahum 
gave  voice  less  to  his  own  personal  conviction 
than  to  the  outraged  conscience  of  humanity. 
Assyria  in  his  hands  becomes  an  object-lesson 
to  the  empires  of  the  modem  world,  teaching,  as 
an  eternal  principle  of  the  divine  government 
of  the  world,  the  absolute  necessity,  for  a  nation's 
continued  vitality,  of  that  righteousness,  per- 
sonal, civic,  and  national,  which  alone  'exalteth 
a  nation.' 

Lmaanna.— Qw  older  oommentatlet  are  diwoMed  by  O. 
Stnua  (lee  below) ;  U«t  of  tltlea  at  cloae  of  art  *  Nahum ' 
inKitto'a£aUw{Cyi)2(>p.>(1866).  The  chief  modem  commen- 
tailei  are  thoae  on  the  Mliior  Prophets  genemlly  by  Ewald, 
Puaey, Kell, HltilK-Stdner4(18SlX Orelll (in StiBck  and  Z6ck- 
ler"!  aeries,  Ener.  tr.,  T.  h  T.  Oluk,  Edinburgh),  Wellhaiuen 
(tranalatlon  ana  erlttoal  notes  In  Skttun  wut  VorarbtUm, 
pt  T.  Srd  ed.  [189SD ;  A.  B.  Davldaon,  Sahum,  Habakkuk,  and 
ZtphanUA  fln  Cambridge  Bible  1895— the  beat  English  com- 
mentary) ;  Nowack  (1897) ;  O.  A.  Smith,  The  Twelve  Prophett, 
ToL  11.  (liB98).  To  these  may  be  added  Farrar,  Minor  PropheU 
Uen  of  the  Bible '  aerleaX  and  Kirkpatrick,  Doctrine  of  the 
Tophett  (2nd  ed.).  A  detailed  commentary  on  the  military 
references  is  supplied  by  the  monogmph  of  Ad.  Billerbcck  and 
Alf .  Jeremias,  '^Der  Untergang  Nineveh's  und  die  Weissagungs- 
sdirltt  des  Nahum  von  Elkooch,'  in  Delitzach  und  Uaupt'a 
Bsftrdpszur^MVriofo^Bd.  iii  ,  1893,  pp.  87-188.  A  complete 
monograph,  though  now  largely  out  of  date,  Is  that  of  Otto 
Strauss,  Nahumi  i»  Hino  Foncinium  (1853). 

For  the  more  purely  critical  study  of  Nahum  see  the  essays 
of  Bickell,  Gtmkel,  and  O.  B.  Gray,  on  ch.  1  cited  in  the  body 
of  the  article ;  also  P.  Buben,  ■  An  Oracle  cf  Nahum '  [112-2I4J,  In 
PSBA  zz..  May  18S8,  pp.  17S-18S.  For  the  VeraionB  in  general, 
L.  Beinke,  Zvr  Kfiai  der  Slttm  Venionen  dee  Prophetm 
Nahum,  1867.  For  the  LXX,  Karl  Vollen,  Dot  Dodekapro- 
phetm  der  Aleteandriner,  1880,  and  Schuurmans-Stekhoven,  De 
AleceanMitmht  Vertalmg  nan  het  Dvdekaprophetm,  1887.  For 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  In  addition  to  Beinke,  ep.  «Ce.  p.  56  ff., 
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see  the  critical  edition  witii  notes  by  H.  Adler  In  the  JOS  vii. 
1894,  pp.  680-867.  For  the  Syiiao,  M.  Sebok,  Die  Svr.  CTelm- 
itUd.lsaein.Proplutm,iaa.    A.  R.  S.  KENNEDY. 


NAIDUS  (A  TXiaSot,  B  JXiaiSoi),  1  Eb  V",  ap 
parentIy=Benuah,  Bzr  10". 

NAIL.— 1.  Heb.  fpt,  Aram,  -w?,  Arab,  eu/r,  « 
finger  nail,  Dt  21",»  Dn  4".  In  Jer  17'  the  word 
refers  to  the  diamond  point  of  the  graver  or  stylus. 
2.  TO',,  Arab,  toatad,  a  pin  or  peg  of  wood,  a  tent 
peg.  In  Syria  tent  pegs  are  usually  of  oak,  very 
roughly  shaped  and  pomted.  It  was  with  one  of 
these  that  Jael  treacherously  murdered  Sisera,  Jg 
4»''- (see  Moore,  ad /oc.).  In  Ex  27"  it  is  said  that 
the  pegs  of  the  tabemacle  were  of  copper.  In  old 
houses  in  Lebanon  wooden  pegs  are  driven  into 
the  walls  of  rooms,  so  that  articles  may  be  sus- 
pended on  them.  Sometimes  the  pin  is  drawn  out 
by  the  weight  of  tiie  article  hung  on  it,  having 
been  driven  into  a  mass  of  clay,  used  as  mortar, 
between  the  sttmes  of  the  wall.  The  'nail  in  a  sure 
place '  (Is  22**- ")  is  one  wedged  firmly  between  two 
stones.  8.  Xf?)  (nWpipiii  £c  12"),  Arab,  miimdr,  a 
nail,  generally  of  metal  In  l(jh  22*  it  is  said  that 
'  David  prepared  iron  in  abundance  for  the  naiU ' ; 
2  Ch  3^  mentions  that '  the  weight  of  the  nails  was 
60  shekels  of  gold.'  In  the  NT  ^\ot  ia  the  corre- 
sponding word,  Jn  20*,  see  Cboss. 

W.  Carslaw. 

NAIH  (Naif). — This  place  is  mentioned  only  once 
in  Scripture,  in  Lk  7".  The  site  of  the  ancient 
village  T  is  well  authenticated  ;  it  is  occupied  by  the 
modem  Nem,  a  squalid,  miserable  collection  of 
mud-hovels,  sitnated  on  the  north-western  edge  of 
Jebel  ed-Duhy,  or  the  '  Little  Hermon,'  where  the 
hill  slopes  down  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The 
moontam  is  called  Jd>el  ea-Duhy  from  an  unknown 
Mohammedan  saint,  whose  wely  or  sacred  place  is 
on  the  summit  of  its  conical  peak.  Around  the 
village  are  numerous  mbbish  heaps  and  (tony 
ruins,  which  indicate  that  at  one  time  it  must  have 
been  a  place  of  much  greater  importance.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  ever  been  a  walled  and  fortified 
place,  for  no  indications  of  a  wall  can  be  seen. 
But  Conder  {Tent-  Work,  p.  122)  supposes  that  by 
the  phrase  'gate  of  the  city,'  in  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive, we  are  to  understand  merely  the  ordinary 
entrance  among  the  houses  by  the  open  path,  just 
as  we  commonly  speak  of  '  the  gate  of  the  valley ' 
or  the  'gate  of  the  pass,'  where  no  gate  or  wall 
actually  exists.  Stanley  {SP  p.  357)  says  that  'no 
convent,  no  tradition,  marks  the  spot.'  But  he 
must  have  overlooked  the  rade  little  mosque  so 
prominent  among  the  houses,  strangely  enough 
called  the  '  Place  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  which, 
from  the  significance  of  its  name,  must  indicate 
the  previous  existence  on  the  spot  of  a  Christian 
chapel,  which  disappeared  at  an  early  period. 
The  rough  steep  path  leading  up  to  the  village 
ia  unchanged  since  that  memorable  day  when 
our  Lord  traversed  it  with  weary  feet,  and  met 
the  fimeral  procession  of  the  widow's  only  son. 
And  behind  it,  in  the  face  of  the  rocks  that  pro- 
ject from  the  rugged  side  of  the  hill,  may  still  be 
seen  shadowy  holes  and  caves,  which  doubtiess 
mark  the  old  place  of  sepulture  to  which  the  young 
man's  dead  h<Mj  was  bemg  carried  on  its  bier.  No 
grander  view  can  be  obtained  anywhere  in  Palestine 
than  that  which  stretches  around  Nain,  from  its 
green  nest  on  the  mountain  side,  amply  justifying 
its  descriptive  name,  if  this  is  to  be  derived  (with 

*  'The  paring  of  the  nails  corresponds  to  one  of  the  aots  by 
whloh  an  Arab  widow  dissolved  her  widowhood  and  became 
tree  to  marry  agsJn'  (W.  B.  Smith,  S^insAip,  178 ;  ct  OTJCf 
868 ;  Lane,  Arab.  Lex,  2409 ;  Wellhauaen,  Beit^,  171). 

t  It  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Nain  mentioned  by  Jot 
{BJ  IT.  ix.  4),  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordaii,  prob 
ably  in  Idunuea. 
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NAIOTH 


NAME 


the  Talmud)  from  a  Hebrew  word  d<;),  signifying 
'beanty'or  'pleasantness.'  Within  the  circle  of 
the  sonoondiiiB;  hilla  some  of  the  most  stirring 
erente  in  Old  Testament  history  have  occurred. 
Below  is  the  extensive  plain  of  Jezreel,  which  was 
the  great  battlefield  of  Palestine  from  the  days  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  those  of  Napoleon.  Kight 
across  are  the  nplaads  of  Nazareth ;  to  the  left  are 
the  bare  limestone  ridges  of  Gilboa ;  awttv  in  the 
distance  is  the  white  range  of  Carmel,  with  a  blue 
gleam  of  the  Mediterranean  at  its  foot ;  while  far 
up  in  the  north  is  the  snowy  top  of  great  Hermon, 
dominating  all  the  wide  view. 

The  story  of  Nain  has  been  told  in  the  simplest 
and  most  touching  manner  by  the  evangelist. 
Every  word  is  a  picture :  the  desolation  of  the 
widowed  mother,  the  compassion  of  Jesus,  the 
significance  of  His  action  in  tonching  the  bier,  and 
so  becoming  ceremoniaUv  unclean  through  this 
forbidden  contact  with  aeath,  showing;  that  He 


raised  the  young  man  to  life  not  His  absolute 
power  ut  God,  but  br  the  power  of  His  own 
snSering  and  death ;  the  pathetic  deliverance  to 


the  mower  of  her  son,  for  she  needed  him  most, 
instead  of  asking  him  to  forsake  all  aad  follow 
Jesus  as  His  disciple. 

LmBATUsa— BoUnson,  BRP*  IL  SSfl,  Stl ;  tu  da  Tald*, 
Aria  and  PtOutim,  IL  S82 :  Oa«riii,  QoiiUt,  L  lUi. ;  Buhl, 
<UP  217 ;  Stulqr,  SP  (67 ;  Nmiteuer,  Otog.  du  Tatm.  m 

HuoH  Machillak. 
HJUOTH  (M'j  ^erS;  Kt  nv,  i.e.  probably  n:y 
NSvfyatk  [like  nri*  Zar'phath,  rrvn  D&ifrath,  etc: 
see  Driver  on  1  S  19"],  though  n*|j  and  ii<\^  would 
both  be  possible :  LXX  kvoB  [S  times  after  A*,  a  r 


much  more  probable  than  Naioth).  -The  name  of 
a  locality  in  Ramah,  mentioned  1  8  I9i«. 
acf,  in  which  David  and  Samuel  took  rehige, 
when  the  former  was  pursued  by  SauL  This  is 
really  all  that  can  be  said  about  it:  what  the 
nature  of  the  locally  was,  is  entirely  uncertain. 
It  is  an  old  explanation,  not  out  of  harmony  with 
the  context,  tnat  the  term  denotes  the  home,  or 
coenobinm,  of  the  prophets  (cf.  Targ.  imiiVim  n'3 
'  house  of  instruction,'  or  school) :  but  the  phUo- 
logical  basis  of  this  interpretati<m  is  very  in- 
secure ;  for  nj)  (of  which  might  be  a  fem.  form) 
does  not  mean  '  habitation  in  general,  but  denotes 
in  particular  an  abode  of  shepherds  or  (see 
esp.  2  S  7» ;  and  cf.  Is  66",  Jer  33"),  or  a  country 
habitation,  or  domain  (Job6*,  Is  32",  Jer  10"  26* 
etc.),  and  is  only  applied  figuratively  to  other 
kinds  of  abode,  in  poetry  (Ex  IS",  Is  33»,  Jer  50'), 
or  elevated  prose  (2  S  15") :  hence  it  Is  doubtful 
whether  a  word  closely  allied  to  this  would  have 
been  chosen  to  denote  a  residence  of  prophets  in  a 
village  or  town.  The  absence  of  tne  art.,  not 
merely  in  the  vocalized  text  (I  S  19"  etc.),  but  in 
the  consonantal  text  (20^),  is  also  an  objection  to 
its  being  supposed  to  have  had  an  appellative 
sense.  Under  the  circumstances,  we  must  be 
satisfied  to  know  that  N&ufyath  was  the  name 
of  a  locality  in  liamah  :  the  original  signification 
of  the  name,  and  also  the  nature  of  the  place 
denoted  by  it,  are  both  uncertain.  (Ewald's 
attempted  justification  of  the  renderine  school, 
HUt.  lii  49  {.,  is  far  too  conjectural  to  oe  prob- 
able :  see  Driver  on  1  S  19").      8.  R.  Dmvee. 

NAME  in  EV  corresponds  to  the  Heb.  of,  Aram. 
Kf*,  and  Gr.  iyo/ta.  Tne  Hebrew  word  is  of  very 
ancient  and  obscure  origin.  Redslob  {ZDMG, 
1872,  pp.  761-766),  tracing  it  to  the  root  hnw 

(= ^jA^^'U)  be  high'),  argues  that  its  funda- 
mental sense  is  height,  and  hence  (I)  a  monmment 


(Gn  11*,  2  S  10",  Is  65")  or  mausoleum  (Is  66»),  (2) 
exeelleinee,  majesty,  e.g.  Ps  64> ;  and  that  '  naL  e ' 
in  the  sense  of  a  mere  token  of  dittinctvmw^.^ 
sents  the  last  stage  in  the  impoverishment  of  the 
original  idea.  Others  {fi.g.  Lagarde,  Bildvng  der 
Nomina,  p.  160 ;  W.  R  Smith,  Kinehip,  p.  213) 
connect  it  with  the  root  wim,  which  gives  «Mm  or 
token  as  the  original  meaning.  In  view  of  this 
uncertainty,  it  will  be  wise  not  to  base  too  much 
in  onr  discussion  of  the  term  on  the  etymology. 
The  Greek  term  as  used  in  NT  has  many  mean- 
ings that  are  foreign  to  classical  usage.  Due  are 
due  to  the  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  the 
Hebrew  term. 

In  discnssing  the  present  subject  we  have  to 
consider,  firstly,  the  significance  of  the  term  and 
the  ideas  exprMsed  bv  it ;  and,  secondly,  the  vari- 
ous customs  connectea  with  the  giving  of  names. 

1.  Thk  Sionificanck  of  thb  Tkrm.— 1.  In  in- 
numerable passages  alike  in  OT  and  NT  the  term  is 
used  as  by  ourselves  in  reference  to  words  by  which 
persons,  places,  or  objects  are  designated  and  dis- 
tinguished from  others.  It  is  aUo  by  a  familiar 
transference  of  meaning  that  it  eomes  to  mean 
reputation  or  fame ;  see  e.g.  1  8  18*>,  2  8  7*  23", 
and  in  consequence  is  sometimes  translated  in 
EV  by  '  renown '  Gn  6*,  Nu  W,  or  '  famous '  1  Ch 
S",  Ru  4"  (cf.  Job  30"  '  base  •  =  Heb.  •V?=lit. 
nameless) ;  it  may  even  by  itself  and  unqualified 
mean  a  good  reputation,  e.a.  Pr  22',  Ec  7',  Sir 
41" ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  false  reputation, 
Rev  3'.  But  the  more  peculiar  senses  of  the  term 
are  due  to  the  close  relation  that  was  supposed 
to  exist  between  the  name  and  the  personality. 
It  is  a  widely-spread  belief  among  primitive 
and  less  developed  peoples  that  one  who  knows 
a  person's  name  has  power  over  the  bearer  of 
the  name ;  hence  the  reluctance  to  giv<e  a  stranger 
one's  name.  It  was  but  a  modification  of  such 
belief  that  made  the  Hebrew  frequently  use 
'  name '  as  almost  an  equivalent  or  the  '  per- 
sonality '  or  ' character'  or  nature  of  the  person  or 
thing  named;  and  consequently,  when  a  writer 
wishes  to  express  forcibly  the  nature  of  a  person 
or  place,  he  says  he  will  oe  called  so-and-so,  or  his 
name  will  be  so-and-so.  Thus  when  in  the  future 
Jerusalem  is  purged  from  injustice  she  will  be 
called  'the  oitv  of  righteousness'  (Is  1");  when 
J'  returns  to  the  deserted  city  after  the  Exile,  its 
name  will  be  '  J*  is  there '  (Ezk  iS").  The  nature 
of  Egypt  is  summed  up  in  the  name  that  is  given 
her,  'Kahab  that  sitteth  stUI ' ;  and  the  meaning 
of  Is  9"  b  that  the  child  will  actually  be  all  that  the 
name '  wonderful,'  etc.,  implies ;  cf.  further  Pr  21", 
Is  63",  and  probably  Is  62*  66".  Again,  the  Greek 
ir^Ta  is  actuallv  rendered  by '  persons '  in  Ac  1", 
Rev  11",  where  the  sense  cloeely  resembles  that  of 
the  original  term  in  Nu  1*  26'',  Rev  3*,  in  which 
cases  EV  adopts  'names'  as  its  rendering.  For 
instances  from  Gr.  papyri  see  Deissmann,  Neue 
Bibehtudien,  24  f. 

2.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  'name' 
may  express  the  idea  of  authority  (see  e.g.  Ex  5", 
1  K  21>,  Est  3",  Jn  5**),  but  it  is  perhaps  through 
this  sense  that  a  phrase  arose  the  meaning  of 
which  is  much  less  immediately  obvious,  especially 
in  the  EV.  In  Hebrew  we  frequently  read_  of 
some  one's  name  being  called  over  something 
('II  ot>  xim))  It  this  idiomatic  phrase  if' 
generally  translated  so  as  to  confuse  it  with  the 
entirely  distinct  phrase  '  to  be  called  by  some 
one's  name '  ('B  Dp?  fg;).  But  the  former  phrase 
does  not  mean  that  the  person  or  object  referred 
to  will  bear  the  name  of  that  person  whose  '  name 
is  called  over  it ' :  it  means  that  it  will  come 
under  his  authority,  pass  into  his  possession. 
Thus  Joab  begs  David  to  be  present  at  the  final 
scene  in  the  siege  of  Rabbah,  lest  Joab  take  the 
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eity,  and  hia  name  be  called  over  it,  Le.  lest  the 
citT  rase  noder  his  antbority  and  not  David's 
<2  S  12^).  '  All  tie  nations  over  wbicb  J*'s  name 
was  called '  (Am  0>*)  are  all  tbe  nations  whicb  bad 
onoe  owned  J^s  aithoiity,  t.e.  bad  once  formed 
part  of  the  dominion  of  Israel— tbe  people  of  J'. 
Israel  in  its  oonfestion  (Is  63")  says — We  are  be- 
eome  as  they  over  whom  thou  never  barest  rule  ; 
u  they  over  wbom  thy  name  was  not  called,  i.e.  as 
tiiey  who  have  ceased  to  be  regsirded  as  thy  people 
and  snbjeot  to  thy  antbority.  Women  have  the 
name  of  their  bnsbands  called  over  them,  «.«.  be- 
ocme  subject  to  their  antbority  at  marriage.  Is  4>. 
With  regard  to  the  precise  sense  of  '  name '  in  the 
phrase  uiere  may  be  difference  of  opinion :  thus 
Driver  {Dauierwiomy,  p.  306)  interprets  Joab's 
saying  thus,  'lest  I  gain  the  credit  of  having 
captured  itjrRabbah],  and  it  be  counted  as  my 
conquest.'  But  the  meaning  of  the  whole  phrase 
is  quite  elear:  in  the  fortner  words  of  Driver, 
'  the  phrase  expresses  .  .  .  the  fact  of  ownerihip 
—whether  acquired  by  actnal  conquest  or  other- 
wise (cf.  Ps  49"  ("1)— coupled  at  the  same  time 
with  the  idea  of  protection :  and  occurs  frequently, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  people  or  Israel, 
Jerusalem,  or  the  temple.  The  passages  are :  Am 
»»,  Jer7»-"'"-"14M5"  ,  .  .  25»  32»  34»  1 K  8<» 
(=2  Ch  (all  D»),  Is  63»  2  Ch  7",  Dn  9*  >».' 
Cf..  in  the  Apocrypha,  Bar  2>*- I  Mao  T",  and 
in  NT  Ac  IS"  (cited  by  St  James  from  Am  9"), 
Ja  2'.  We  may  allude  to  one  other  passage  where 
'  name '  probably  means  '  authority,'  viz.  Is  26** 
(of.  63>*).  The  words  rendered  by  EV,  '  by  thee 
only  wiU  we  make  mention  of  thy  name,'  should 
contain  an  antithetds  to  the  first  part  of  the  verse, 
'  O  LOBD  our  Giod,  other  Lords  beside  thee  have  had 
dominion  over  ns,'  and  consequently  must  be  trans- 
lated '  but  thee,  (to  wit)  thy  name  (authority),  alone 
will  we  (in  future)  mention  (*.«.  acknowledge) ' ; 
for  the  oonstructiou  in  the  Heo.  of.  Dillm.  u»  loe, 

8.  We  may  pasa  on  now  to  some  of  the  special 
ideas  that  are  expressed  by  the  phrase  '  name  of 
J"  in  the  OT,  'name  of  Jesus,'  etc.,  in  the  NT. 
The  name  of  J*  as  equivalent  to  the  person  of  J* 
is  represented  as  the  subject  or  the  object  of 
various  actions :  thus,  for  example,  it  sets  men 
on  high  (Ps  20').  It  is  loved  (Ps  5"),  praised 
(Ps  1"),  sanctified  (Is  29") ;  it  is  describeid,  e.^.,  as 
beins  glorious,  fearful  (Dt  28«),  holy  (1  Ch  29"), 
everlasting  (Ps  135**).  But  in  particular  the  '  name 
of  J"  is  nsied  as  a  succinct  expression  for  the  re- 
vealed character  of  God  for  all  that  ia  known  of 
him.  Hence  sncb  frequent  expresaons  as  to 
declare  (ijp,  e.g.  Ex  9"  22"),  or  to  know  (n:,  e-ff. 
Is  62*,  of.  64*)  the  name  of  J*.  J*  acts  for  his 
name's  sake  ie.g.  Ezk  20*)  when  he  so  acts  that 
his  hitherto  revealed  nature  is  not  belied ;  e.a. 
when  he  vindicates  his  power  hj  bringing  the  people 
out  of  Egypt  Wherever  J  records  his  name, 
accnding^  the  early  law  book  (Ex  20«),  there 
men  are  to  build  «n  altar  to  him :  what  was  meant 
1^  this  'reoordin^  of  his  name'  may  be  seen  by 
examining  the  various  narratives  of  the  building  of 
altars,  is.  of  the  observations  of  this  law  (see  e.g. 
On  127  82*  26>^,  Jg  6** Jin  the  light  of  the  pre- 
oeding  narrative],  1  S  14**) ;  it  was  the  indication, 
by  a  theopbany  or  by  some  great  snccese  or  de- 
bvery  or  the  like,  of  the  divine  presence  and 
favonr ;  in  other  words,  it  was  a  self-revelation  of 
J'  to  men.  From  the  time  of  Deuteronomy  on- 
wards Jerusalem  became  the  one  special  seat  of 
the  divine  presence  in  Israel ;  there,  therefore,  he 
is  said  to  cause  his  name  to  dwell  or  abide  (Dt  12" 
and  very  often) ;  hence  the  temple  is  a  house  for 
J'"8  name,  2  S  7"*,  1  K  8"-»  etc.;  and  even  earlier 
the  supremacy  of  Jerusalem  among  the  shrines  of 
tbe  8.  Kingdom  had  become  so  great  that  Isaiah 
(IS*)  speaks  of  Zion  as  the  place  of  J"'8  name. 


unless,  with  C!heyne  {Introd.  to  Book  of  Imtidk, 
p.  313),  we  regard  this  verse  as  post-exilio. 

4.  Of  the  numerous  shades  of  meaning  connected 
with  and  probably  springing  out  of  tiie  usage 
just  noticed,  we  may  refer  to  one  or  two.  '  The 
name  of  J*  itself  becomes  a  term  to  express  a 
theopbany  in  Is  30"  (alto,  according  to  Cbeyne, 
post-exilic),  where  it  is  described  '  as  coming  from 
far,  burning  with  his  anger,  and  in  thick  rising 
smoke,'  etc.;  with  this  passage  we  may  perhaps 
compare  59".  In  Is  48*  the  term  is  prolmbly  used 
in  the  transferred  sense  of  the  praise  which  the 
divine  self-manifestation  calls  forth  from  men ; 
note  the  parallel  clause  and  a  similar  transference 
of  meaning  in  the  parallel  phrase  'Klory  of  J"' 
(see  Glory  of  J'  1,  ad  fin.).  In  Zee  14»  (cf.  Is  56*) 
the  name  of  J'  is  the  manner  in  which  men  recog- 
nize the  divine  self-revelation — in  other  words,  the 
worship  of  J";  Bitzig  rightly  interprets '  his  name 
shall  be  one'  as  meaning  that  the  unity  of  J*, 
which  already  exists  in  reality,  will  then  also  be 
acknowledged  and  recognized  on  earth. 

But  in  virtue  of  its  most  characteristic  and 
frequent  usage  'the  name  of  J*'  belongs  to  a 
series  of  phrases,  to  which  the  '  glory  of  J",'  '  the 
face  of  J','  'the  angel  of  J"'  also  belong,  bv 
which  the  Hebrews  endeavoured  to  distinguisn 
between  the  Deity  in  himself  and  the  Deity  as 
manifested  to  and  coming  into  relation  with  men  ; 
or,  in  earlier  times,  between  the  Deitv  conceived  as 
local  and  confined  to  Sinai,  and  on  toe  other  hand 
as  accompanying  his  people  in  their  joumeyings. 
In  the  latter  case,  however,  it  is  the  '  angel  of  J' ' 
that  most  frequently  figures,  and  we  need  call 
attention  only  to  one  peculiar  passage  (Ex  23")  in 
which  both  phrases  are  combined,  and  '  the  name 
of  J"  is  said  to  be  in  the  angel ;  the  meaning  of 
this  appears  to  be,  that  though  the  angel  is  not  J*  in 
his  fulness  (cf.  v.*^),  yet  J*'8  nature  is  so  far  in  him 
that  what  would  offend  J*  will  offend  him.  To 
the  OT  uaa^e  of  the  term  'name  of  J* '  we  have  a 
parallel,  striking  at  once  in  its  simUarity  and  its 
dissimilarity,  in  Fhcenician.  In  an  inscription 
{CIS  3")  from  Sidon  ve  find  mention  of  'Asb- 
toreth  the  name  of  Baal  ('?;3  ov  nnnrif),'  «.«.  an 
Ashtoreth  distinguished  from  other  Ashtoreths 
by  the  fact  that  she  was  regarded  as  being  a 
manifestation  or  representative  of  Baal.  In  this 
case,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  '  Tanith  the  face  of 
Baal  (Vya  |b  nn^,'  Phoenician,  in  striking  contrast 
to  Hebrew,  has  made  of  the  representation  or 
manifestation  a  new  and  distinct  deity. 

6.  Finally,  in  our  survey  of  OT  usage  we  have 
to  notice  that  in  Lv  24"'"  the  name  (opo)  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  J*  according  to  a  practice 
which  became  very  customary  in  post  -  oiblical 
Hebrew.  It  is,  however,  promible  that  we  owe 
this  usage  to  the  scribes  and  copyists  rather  than 
to  the  author  of  the  section  in  question  (of.  <3eiger, 
VncMft,  273  f.). 

6.  Wnen  we  turn  to  NT  we  find,  as  we  should 
expect,  that  in  several  instances  'the  name  of 
the  Lord'  occurs  in  actual  quotations  from  OT 
(see  e..^.  Mt  12"  23",  Ac  2",  Ko  15»,  He  2"),  and 
that  in  others  the  phrases  are  of  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  character  as  those  current  in  OT 
(e.g.  Mt  6*.  Jn  17'- ").  The  question  is  how  far 
does  OT  usage  serve  to  explain  the  NT  term  where, 
owing  to  new  circumstances  and  conditions,  it 
has  to  express  ideas  in  large  part  new?  Is  it 
necessary  to  presuppose  entirely  oifferent  modes  of 
thought  to  explain  the  NT  term ;  or  is  it  possible 
to  explain  its  new  meanings  as  the  natural  de- 
velopment out  of  the  old  ? 

Clearly,  phrases  which  differ  from  the  OT 
equivalents  only  by  the  substitution  of  '  Jesus ' 
for  'J"'  may  be  similarly  interpreted  unless 
cogent  reasons  for  the  contrary  be  forthcoming  ■ 
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henoe,  e.g.,  '  to  VTovihesy  in  the  name  of  Jesos' 
corresponcU  in  NT  to  prophesj  or  speak  in  the 
name  of  J*  in  OT.  Such  a  phrase  as  '  to  believe 
in  the  name  of  Jeans'  difiers  somewhat  more 
from  OT  usa^je,  and  yet  is  certainly  in  line  with 
it.  It  very  significantly  alternates  in  the  same 
writer  with  the  phrase  '  to  believe  in  Jesus '  (see 
eg.  Jn  1"  2»  ;  3«- "  6«) ;  ».«.  the  name  of  Jesus 
i*  a  parallel  term  to  the  word  '  Jesus '  itself,  and 
is  moat  appropriately  used  iw  the  present  phrase 
because  'the  name  of  Jesus'  briefly  sums  up  the 
personalil^  of  Jeans  as  made  known;  to  believe 
in  his  name  is  to  believe  iu  and  accept  hia  claims. 

But  a  verv  different  mode  of  interpretation  has 
been  recently  advocated  by  Conybeiure.  Briefly 
stated.  It  is  an  assimilation  of  'the  use  of  the 
name  of  Jeans  Christ  to  ancient  magic'  {JQB  ix. 
66) ;  or  again,  in  Conybeare's  own  words,  '  Why 
did  Jeans  mstruct  his  disciples  to  cast  out  demons 
in  his  name  T  Why  do  we  end  our  prayere  with 
the  formula  in  the  name  of  Jeans  Chnst  our  Lord  T 
Why  did  the  Christiaas  glory  in  the  name  T  Why 
were  they  persecuted  for  the  name  T  The  answer 
to  all  these  questions  is  furnished  by  ancient 
ma^o'  {Uk  681).  'In  or  by  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord '  is  a  '  theu^c  formula,'  and  its 
use  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Cnristians  shared  the 
ancient  but  still  prevalent  belief  that  a  god  or 
demon  must  come  when  his  name  is  oorrecUy  pro- 
nounced in  an  invocation. 

Conybeare  has  clearly  shown  that  this  ma^cal 
view  of  the  name  was  held  by  several  of  the  early 
Fathers  as  well  as  by  non-Christian  and  pre- 
Christian  Greek  and  Latin  writers ;  he  has  also 
collected  much  comparative  evidence  of  the  general 
existence  of  such  a  belief  relative  to  names. 
Further,  it  may  be  admitted  that  in  some  cases 
and  by  some  people  the  name  of  Jesus  may  have 
been  regarded  as  possessing  magical  efficacy — see 
e.g.  Mt  7",  Ac  V;  and  again  that  the  'names' 
referred  to  in  Eph  l**  (and,  therefore,  probably 
also  in  Ph  2^)  are  names  of  angels,  but  that  the 
reference  s  '  to  the  use  in  exorcisms  of  names  of 
angels  and  patriarchs '  is  far  from  obvious.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  discuss  the  very  numerous 
passages  concerned  in  detail ;  but  the  general 
reasons  which  appear  to  the  present  writer  cogent 
against  admitting  Conybeare's  mode  of  interpre- 
tation, except  in  a  few  isolated  passages,  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus :  (1)  It  is  obviously  inapplicable 
in  many  cases,  e.^.  Mt  18'.  (2)  A  number  of  the 
phrases,  as  we  liave  already  seen,  are  identical 
with,  a  number  more  are  closely  similar  to,  those 
found  in  the  OT.  The  OT  terminology  may  and 
probably  should  be  traced  back  ultimatiely  to  the 
magical  view  of  '  name,'  but  in  itself  expresses  an 
immeasurably  higher  type  of  ideas.  But  the 
influence  of  the  OT  on  both  Jesus  and  the  dis- 
ciples was  obviously  so  great  that  we  have  a  right 
in  ambiguous  cases  to  adopt  the  higher  interpre- 
tation suggested  by  OT  usage  rather  than  that 
suggested  i>y  popular  Jewiw  and  Greek  super- 
stition. To  take  a  single  instance,  the  analogy  of 
OT  instancea  would  lead  us  to  infer  from  the  fact 
that  Simon  was  anmamed  '  Rock,'  and  the  sons 
of  Zebedee  'sons  of  thunder,'  that  the  names  were 
given  because  the  persons  in  question  possessed 
quidities  described  by  these  new  names ;  and  this 
is  surely  far  more  reasonable  than  to  infer  '  that 
the  new  names  were  supposed  to  impart  to  them 
(Simon  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee)  new  qualities, 
or  fortify  their  moral  characters.'  It  is  unques- 
tionably a  right  principle  to  interpret  the  NT  in 
the  light  of  contemporary  ideas  ;  but  it  is  a  wrong 
application  of  this  principle  to  neelect  the  roost 
potent  of  these  ideas — those,  namely,  of  the  OT. 
(3)  "The  magical  siKnificance  attached,  to  the  names 
by  early  Clmstian  Fathers,  which  at  first  sight  most 
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favours  the  theory,  is  explicable  by  a  misundei- 
standing,  under  the  influence  of  Greek  superstition, 
of  a  terminology  which  must  have  been  but  half 
intelligible  to  Greeks  and  Latins. 

II.  Customs  connectbd  with  thb  omHO  or 
Names. — 1.  Personal.  A  chUd  received  ita  namt 
most  frequently  from  the  mother  (Gn  4»  16"  IV" 
29»«- »  •  SO'-  ••  n.  u.  u. ».  M. »  35M  38«-,  Jg  13»«,  1  S  1» 
— all  the  foregoing  are  early  narratives ;  1  Ch  <• 
7"),  but  frequenuy  also  from  the  father  (see 
eeneciaUy  Hoa  l*-«- »,  Is  6»,  and  in  P  Gn  6»  16»  17" 
21',  but  also  in  early  narratives,  Gn  4"  6*  36>* 
il*^.  Ex  2»,  Jg  8" ;  cf.  further  1  Ch  7",  Job  42"). 
In  Gn  38',  2  S  I2'<  the  text  varies  (between  '  he,' 
i.e.  the  father,  and  'she,'  i.e.  the  mother,  'called'). 
More  rarely  and  under  exceptional  oirenmstanoea 
the  child  received  its  name  from  others ;  compare  in 
this  connexion  the  stories  of  Mosea  receivug  his 
name  from  Pharaoh's  daughter  (Ex  2^°),  Ruth's 
child  from  the  mother'a  women  neighbours  (Ru 
4"),  Solomon  from  a  prophet  (2  S  I^).  In  some 
cases  the  verb  which  refers  to  the  naming  of  the 
child  has  an  indefinite  subject;  so  certainly  in 
Gn  25"-,  perhaps  also  in  some  of  the  cases  referred 
to  above  aa  instancea  of  naming  by  the  father,  t  In 
mostof  the  cases  just  cited  'naming'  is  immediately 
connected  with  birth,  and  we  may  perhaps  infer 
that  the  name  was,  aa  a  rule,  in  early  times  given 
immediately  after  birth,  aa  is  said  to  be  the  case 
with  the  modem  Arabs  (cf.  Lane,  Arabian  Note*, 
ch.  iv.  n.  4).  In  later  times  the  name  was  given 
at  circumcision,  i.e.  on  the  8th  day  after  oirth 
(Lk  l**  2^>) ;  but  of  this  particular  custom  we  find 
no  trace  in  OT  except  in  so  far  as  the  change  of 
Abraham's  name  in  connexion  with  the  institu- 
tion of  circumcision  may  point  to  it  (Gn  17  (P)). 
In  the  earlier  period  the  name  was  chosen  on 
account  of  its  significance,  and  recorded  some  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  birth,  some  natural 
feature  of  the  child,  or  the  parents'  wish  con- 
cerning it,  or  their  gratitude  to  God  for  the  gift  of 
it.  This  is  clear  from  the  meaning  of  the  names 
(see  following  art.)  and  also  from  the  numerous 
narratives  cited  above,  which  are  good  evidence  as 
to  general  custom,  though  as  accounts  of  par- 
tictuar  instances  they  are  mostly  legendary  rather 
than  historical.  The  custom  which  was  already 
frequent  in  the  time  of  Christ  (Lk  1'-  *)  of  naming 
children  siter  a  kinsman,  most  generally  the 
grandfather,  cannot  be  traced  back  with  any 
certainty  before  the  3rd  or  4th  cent.  B.C.  The 
only  early  evidence  for  kinsmen  even  bearing  a 
common  name  is  2  S  21«- ;  2  S  13' 14" ;  2  S  3',  1  K  15» ; 
1  K  22",  2  K  S'*-"-";  2  K  U'  8",  1  K  22*.  Of 
these  five  instances  it  will  hardly  be  questioned 
that  some  are  mere  coincidences.  Further,  in  only 
one  instance,  the  third,  is  the  relation  of  the  two 
persons  concerned  direct;  in  others  it  is  lateral, 
the  cases  being  those  of  cousin  or  nephew  and 
uncle.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  numerous  early 
genealogies  which  we  possess,  we  find  no  trace  of 
the  custom  of  naming  after  ancestors:  thus  no 
two  kings  of  Judah  (21  in  number,  and  all  of  the 
family  of  David),  and  no  two  kings  of  the  same 
Ephraimite  dynasty,  hear  the  same  name,  nor  does 
the  same  name  recur  in  any  other  early  genealogy 
(seeZephl';  Zecl>;  Jer4l'-»;  1  S9'  14»;  2K9>22^; 
cf.  V."  and  Jer  41*  22").  On  the  other  band,  from 
the  4th  cent.  B.O.  and  onwards  the  custom  became 
prevalent,  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  also  among 
the  Phcenicians,  Nabatteans,  and  Palmyrenes. 

For  sake  of  distinction,  the  father's  name  was 
sometimes  added ;  as  in  the  case  of  David,  the  son 
of  Jesse;  and  occasionally  a  person  was  calle<i 

'  Alio,  no  doubt,  Gn  ZtM,  where  we  ooght  to  retd  n^j;  -she 
caUed  (so  Ball  In  SBOT). 
t  On  the  cauae  of  the  ambiguity  In  these  cues,  at  DtTldso». 

Syntax,  { lOSa. 
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simply  son  of  so-iuid-so,  often  in  contempt  {e.g. 
Is  7^).  Bat  the  familiar  Arabic  custom  of  making 
actual  proper  names  out  of  such  combinations  as 
father  of  so-and-so,  or  son  of  so-and-so,  did  not 
exist  among  the  Hebrews.  Nor,  again,  have  we 
any  evidence  that  anything  strictly  corresponding 
to  our  family  names  was  in  use ;  though,  of 
course,  there  were  clan  names,  and  a  man  might  be 
described  as  being  the  '  man '  or  '  son '  of  such  and 
such  a  clan  (Jg  10').  A  woman  did  not  change 
her  name  on  marriage,  though  to  her  own  name 
the  description  '  wife  of  so-and-so '  was  often  added 
(Gn  12",  Jg  4').  Is  4'  does  not  refer  to  such  a 
custom :  for  its  interpretation  see  above  L  2.  It 
is  not  therefore  to  tne  family  name,  but  to  the 
memory  of  a  deceased  person,  that  the  term 
'name  refers  in  the  very  frequent  phrases  'to 
blot  out '  or  '  to  take  away '  the  name  (with  refer- 
ence to  chUdless  people  ;  of.  e^.  Nn  27*,  Dt  25'- 
1  S  24" ;  cf.  in  Aramaic,  CIS  v.  113) ;  it  is  the 
memory,  not  the  actual  name,  of  ao  ancestor  that 
posterity  preserves  (cf.  Is  66"). 

Several  instances  are  recorded  of  change  of  name 
in  mature  life.  But  most  of  these  instances  are  of 
a  special  character,  and  it  is  therefore  difScolt  to 
feel  sure  that  the  custom  was  at  all  frequent. 
Thus  we  find  (a)  three  or  four  inotanoes  m  the 
legends  of  the  pattiardis,  Gn  32«  (J)  17*-»  36>*, 
Nu  13>*  (P| ;  (o)  two  instances  of  the  names  of 
kings  of  Jnoah  being  changed  (by  their  Babylonian 
conqueror)  on  their  accession  to  the  throne  (2  K 
23"  24") ;  (e)  instances  of  Hebrews  resident  in  a 
foreign  country  taking  names  of  that  country 
(Gn  41*,  Dn  1^) ;  {d)  some  instances  in  NT  of  new 
names  given  denoting  some  striking  quality  of  the 
person  m  question  (Mk  3'*- "). 

On  the  other  hand,  after  the  contact  of  the  Jews 
with  the  Greeks,  it  became  quite  common  for  a 
man  to  adopt  a  Greek  as  well  as  a  Jewish  name ; 
in  these  cases  a  Greek  name  similar  in  sound  or 
significance  to  the  Jewish  wsjs  often  adopted,  s.g. 
Jakim  changed  his  name  to  Alcimus  (Joe.  Ant. 
XII.  ix.  7 :  1  Mac  7'),  and  Saul  to  Paul.  Peter  is 
the  Greek  name  with  the  same  signification  as 
Cepha«  in  Anunaie.  This  waa  one  cause  of  the 
cnstom  unknown  to  early  times  of  a  man  being 
referred  to  by  two  names  at  the  same  time,  e.g. 
Thomas  Didymus,  Simon  Peter,  John  Mark.  In 
other  cases  the  second  of  two  names  may  denote  a 
man's  city,  e.g.  Judas  Iscariot  ( smnp-r>N ;  of.  Pirke 
Ahotk,  l<<-»3«-eto.). 

2.  Citie», — Of  the  onatoma  connected  with  the 
naming  of  eities  we  know  little  beyond  what  can 
be  inferred  from  die  meaning  of  the  names  (see 
following  art.).  But  we  must  note  that  certain 
narratives  traoe  back  the  names  of  cities  to  their 
fonnders  or  captors  (Gn  4",  Nn  32*>,  Dt  8>*,  Jos 
19").  Bat  these  are  for  the  most  part,  if  not 
entirely,  name- myths.  How  far  it  pointa  to  » 
cnstom  it  ia  diffionlt  to  feel  sore,  because  we  are 
ill  informed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  place 
names  of  the  OT  originated  with  the  Hebrewa. 
The  Shemer  after  whom  Samaria  was  named  was 
pribably  a  clan  rather  than  an  individual  (Stade 
u  ZAfW,  188S,  p.  165  ff.).  In  one  instance  the 
new  name  given  by  a  king  of  Judah  to  a  conquered 
town  (2  K  14^  waa  that  m  an  old  town  of  Judah. 
It  cannot  be  inferred  from  1  S  12"  that  it  was 
customary  to  name  a  city  after  its  conqueror  (see 
above,  I.  2).  In  the  Greek  period,  Hebrew 
{Semitic)  names  of  places  as  well  of  persons 
gave  place  to  Greek  names,  e.g.  Beth-shan  became 
•ScTthopolis  (Jtb  3" ;  cf.  Jg  1"  LXX) ;  but  in 
Uus,^  as  in  ao  manv  similar  instances,  it  is  the 
Semitic  name  which  has  subsequently  survived 
(mod.  BeitAn). 

Uraunu— More  e«pecUllT  dtaUiur  with  the  eubjeot  of 
I L  ol  the  Mrtlde  >-OeUer,  Of  TtuAQtat.  tr.)  L  vf.  181-185 ; 
VOU  III. — 31 


Schnltc,  OT  Thtol.  ch.  xxriU.  2 ;  Smend,  AlUtit.  ReligUttf 
gaeh{ehta,-pp.tSt.,  102 ;  Bsethgen, Beitrdge turtemiL Relv/iotu- 
BOchichU,  p.  267  {.;  Stade,  UVI  U.  247  f.;  O.  Hoffmann, 

rr.i.  1  r_— i-y.  .»  "  ■  unreT,  DetUeTonomy, 

I.  sm  a. :  Boltzmann, 
.  C.Conybeare,'Ohri». 
tuui  Demonologry,'  in  JQH  yilL  670-608,  ix.  59-114,  447-t70, 
481-603  (esp.  581-689).  More  eipecially  dealine  with  the  subject 
of  i  11. : — Gray,  Studut  in  Heb.  Prop.  Names,  pp.  1-10 ; 
Benzinger,  Heb.  Anhaolagie,  124-181,  150-163  ;  Xowack,  Lehrb. 
d.  Heb.  Areh.  143  L,  1651. ;  L.  L5w,  BeUrdge  zur  jud.  AUer. 
tAumthmde,  U.  jip.  M-llO;  IMsmun,  BibOtvditn,  181-186. 

G.  B.  Gbay. 

NAHES,  PROPER.— How  much  a  name  meant 
to  the  Hebrews  is  indicated  in  the  article  Naub. 
The  importance  attached  to  names  makes  the 
study  of  them  a  valuable  means  to  appreciating 
the  religious  and  social  ideas  of  the  Hebrews.  An 
historical  study  of  them  enables  ns  in  some  measure 
to  trace  the  growth  of  ideas ;  a  comparative  study 
of  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  names  brings  to 
light  many  similarities  and  aome  dissimilarities  in 
the  Hebrews  to  their  Semitic  kinsfolk.  In  the 
present  article  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  examine 
these  names  in  any  exhaustive  manner ;  but,  so  far 
as  space  allows,  the  attempt  will  be  made  to 
indicate  the  large  classee  into  which  great  numbers 
of  names  naturally  fall,  the  degree  to  which  the 
meaning  of  the  names  ia  ambiguona,  the  points  of 
sinularitv  and  dissimilarity  in  Helwww  and  the 
cognate  languages,  and  the  history  of  ideas  and 
their  prevalence,  ao  f  ar  as  the  exiatmg  data  permit 
these  to  be  traced  in  the  proper  names.  The 
meanings  of  particular  names  must  be  sought  for 
under  the  several  articles. 

Proper  names  fall  into  two  main  divisions, 
according  as  they  are  names  of  persona  or  names 
of  placet.   Of  these  the  names  of  places  are, 

fenerally  sneaking,  much  more  ambiguous  and 
ifScuIt  of  mterpretation.  But  the  place  names 
of  the  OT  are  also  in  all  probability — once  again 
speaking  generally — more  ancient  than  the  per- 
sonal names.  It  will  be  convenient,  therefore,  to 
deal  with  them  first.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that,  in  thus  dividing  the  anbject,  any 
assumption  ia  made  that  place  names  were  always 
independent  of  personal  namea,  or  that  the  latter 
were  derivative  from  the  former.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  probably  instances  of  both  lands— 
personal  namea  that  were  originally  names  of 
places ;  place  names  that  were  originally  names  of 
persons.  But  certain  broad  differences  in  character 
between  personal  and  place  names  do  suggest  that 
in  the  main  the  two  classes  grew  independentiy  of 
one  another.  And  this  is  particularly  true  with 
regard  to  namea  of  individual  persons,  if  certain 
phenomena  are  rightiv  interpreted  as  pointing  to 
the  derivation  botn  ot  some  place  names  and  also 
of  some  namea  of  individual  peraona  from  clan 
namea.  But  thia  ia  an  obacore  anbject,  which 
cannot  be  discnssed  here. 

L  Place  Names. — I.  Obvional^,  the  name  of  a 
place  may  have  been  long  in  existence  before  its 
first  mention  in  extant  records.  All  names  of 
places  in  the  Bible  may  therefore,  except  in  those 
cases  in  which  we  have  definite  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  have  been  in  existence  before  the  Israel- 
itish  conquest  of  the  country.  In  other  words, 
they  may  nave  originated  with  the  Canaanites  or 
other  early  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  not  with 
the  Israelites.  In  several  cases  we  are  not  left  to 
mere  conjecture  on  thin  point.  We  have  direct 
evidence  of  the  pre-Israelitish  existence  of  many 
names  familiar  to  us  in  the  OT.  Thus  the  Tel  el- 
Amama  tablets  mention  AijaIon,Hazor,  Jerusalem, 
Lachish,  Megiddo,  Zorah,  and  others;  the  list 
(15  cent.  B.C.)  of  Tahutmes  lii.'s  conquests  includes 
Abel,  Ain,  Gath,  Migdal,  Mishal ;  and  other  early 
Egyptian  liats,  Beth-anath,  Luz,  and  Seen.  The 
significance  of  these  lists  is  not  exhausted  by  the 
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actual  nnmber  of  OT  place  names  which  they 
record,  and  thus  directly  prove  to  be  pre-Israelitish. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  mention  of  Jerusalem 

5 roves  the  biblical  writers  (Jg  19'°,  1  Ch  ll**-, 
08  16"  18"- ")  ill  informed  in  bdieving  that  name 
to  be  of  Israelitish  origin,  and  consequently  lessens 
our  confidence  in  their  testimony  relative  to  other 
names.  And,  secondly,  some  of  the  names  actually 
found  in  these  early  records  are  typical  of  large 
classes  of  OT  names.  The  consequence  is,  that  it 
is  only  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  names  indeed 
that  we  can  feel  confident  that  they  were  of  Israel- 
itish origin.  They  must  not  therefore  be  indis- 
criminately used  as  evidence  of  Hebrew  belief  or 
custom.  Fortunately,  many  of  the  place  names 
refer  to  abiding  features  of  the  place,  not  to  the 
changing  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  To  some  of 
these  we  may-turn  first. 

2.  Many  names  refer  to  the  physical  features  of 
the  town  or  its  surroundings.  Bamah,  the  name 
of  several  places,  means  '  height ' ;  Geba,  Gibeah, 
and  Giheon  mean  '  hilL'  Other  names  of  similar 
significance  are  Joghehak  (Vn3]= <  to  be  high '),  Sda 
( = '  the  diff'),  Sheehtm  ( = <  the  shonlder  of  a  hill '). 
A  low-lying  situation  or  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  hollow  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  Beth-eme^ 
('house  of  the  valley'),  ^oronotm  ('the  two 
hollows'),  and  perhaps  S^ien  (lit. s'  the  belly,'  so 

AraUo  ^Jo)  )•   The  nature  of  the  soil  gave  rise  to 

other  names:  Argob  indicates  a  rich  and  earthy 
soil ;  Efpron,  '  barren ' ;  fforeb  and  Jabfjh,  '  dry ' ; 
Carmd,  '  garden-land ' ;  Abel  (in  several  com- 
pounds), 'a  meadow.'  The  numerous  compounds 
with  En  (PS)  and  Beer  (-i)(f )  implv  the  presence  of  a 
spring ;  IJammcUh,  ^ammoth-dor,  and  gammon, 
of  hot  springs.  The  '  white '  clifis  of  the  range  are 
probably  commemorated  by  the  name  Lebanon ;  the 
duskiness  of  ite  waters  by  ^idron ;  the  blackness 
of  the  soil  by  ^auran.  But  these  and  other  names 
maehilah,  J^almon,  Adummin,  Mt-jarkon)  which 
may  refer  to  colour  are  more  or  less  ambiguous. 

3.  A  very  considerable  number  of  place  names 
are  names  of  plants,  or  are  oompoundM  with  such 
names.  The  shrubs  or  trees  referred  to  in  snch 
names  are  the  acacia  (Abel^i^im,  Bethshittah), 
the  apple-tree  {Beth-tajqmah,  En-tappual^,  and 
Tappual!,),  the  palm-tree  (Tamar,  Baai-taimar, 
jpofazon-tamar),  the  terebinth  or  oak  {El-paran  = 
Elath,  Elah,  Eloth,  Elim,  and  Eton),  the  pome- 
granate (the  Rock  of  Mimmon,  and  probably  also 
En-rimmon,  Simnum,  Bimmtm-peref.  and  Gath- 
rimmon),  the  cucumber  {Dilan),  the  olive-tree  (the 
Ascent  or  Mount  of  Olives),  the  vine  {Abel-ehera- 
mim,  Beth-haceerem,  Eshicol,  and  probably  Soreljf 
and  Masrekah),  the  juniper  (Bithmah),  the  gad&- 
tree  {Efion-geber),  tne  almond -tree  {Luz),  the 
balsam-tree  (valley  of  Baca),  the  sycamore-tree 
{Gimzo),  Uiom-busnes  {Afad,  Shamir  and  perhaps 
Seneh). 

Another  large  group  consists  of  names  of  animals, 
or  words  derived  from  animal  names,  viz.  A^'alon 
(the  stag),  Lebaoth,  Laisk  (the  lion),  Beth-nvmrixh 
(the  leopard),  Ophrah  and  Ephron  (the  gazelle), 
Anxd  (the  wild-ass),  ffofor-thual,  the  land  of  Shual 
and  Shaalbim  (the  fox),  ?eboim  (the  hycena), 
Telaim  and  Beth-car  (the  lamb),  Parah  (the  cow), 
i!n-tglaim,  Ealon  (the  calf),  j^ofar-ntaah  (the 
horse),  En-gedi  (the  kid),  Beth-hoglah' {wi^  part- 
ridge), Efam  (birds  of  prey),  Ir-naha»h  (the 
serpent),  ^um^ah  (the  lizard),  ^orah  (the  hornet), 
A^rcAbim  (scorpions),  Gvdgodah  (Uie  cricket). 
The  derivation  of  a  few  of  these  is  uncertain,  but 
in  most  of  them  it  is  unmistakable.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  trees  which  always  occupy  the 
same  position  may  hare  given  a  name  to  a  place  ; 
it  ia  less  easy  to  feel  snie  that  the  other  places 


derived  their  names  from  the  abundance  of  animals 
in  their  vicinity.  In  recent  times  several  scholars 
have  been  inclined  to  seek  the  origin  of  these 
names  in  totem  clans. 

4.  Characteristics  of  a  place  more  liable  to 
change,  e.g.  ite  size,  the  occupation  or  oultus  of  its 
inhabitants,  have  given  rise  to  other  names.  In 
these  cases  we  can  only  be  sure  that  the  place 
corresponded  to  what  the  name  says  about  it  when 
the  name  was  given ;  in  other  words,  we  can  only 
be  sure,  in  the  case  of  all  names  about  the  date  of 
whose  origin  we  are  uncertain,  that  the  name  was 
true  to  the  place  in  an  indefinite  past. 

The  various  compounds  with  ffafar  or  ^a^, 
Ir,  and  ^iriath  indicate  the  character  of  the  city 
at  the  time  when  these  names  were  given,  but 
clearly  the  Hazor  of  Jg  4"  (cf.  Amama  teblets, 
154'*)  had  grown  into  something  more  than  a 
Ha?or,  i.e.  a  fixed  settlement  as  contrasted  with 
tne  mere  encampments  of  nomads,  but  also  as 
contrasted  with  the  walled  cities.  Again,  the 
various  Gaths  appear  to  have  derived  their  names 
from  the  existence  in  them  of  a  wine-press : 
Eabbah  from  ite  large,  ?oar  from  ite  small  size ; 
En-mishpa(  from  having  been  a  place  for  settling 
disputes. 

6.  But  most  important  of  the  names  due  _  to 
chajiacteristics  liable  to  change  are  those  referring 
to  religious  belief  and  practice.  Thus  several 
names  of  places  preserve  the  names  of  various 
deities  that  were  at  some  time  worshipped  in 
Canaan.  Thus  sun-worship  has  left  ite  mark  on 
Beth-shemesh  ('temple  or  house  of  the  sun').  En- 
shenteth  ('spring  of   the   sun').  The  ateent  oj 

fsref  (*.«.  'the  sun'),  Timnath-herei  ('portion  of 
e  sun ') ;  moon-woiship,  according  to  some,  on 
Jericho  (Vjt^  cf-  OT;='moon')  and  Lebanon 
(I^j?7,  cf.  nw^'='moon'*).  We  can  traoe  the 
worwip  of  Babylonian  deities  not  only^  in  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula  where  ^in  and  i^tnoi  record 
the  worship  of  the  Babylonian  moon-god  Sin,  but 
also  in  the  land  of  Israel  and  ite  immediate  prox- 
imity. Nebo,  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  deity,  is 
also  the  name  of  a  town  (Nu  32*)  and  a  mountain 
(Dt  32**)  of  Moab,  and  of  a  town  of  Judah  (Ezr  2")  s 
tiie  worship  of  Anath,  the  female  double  of  Ann,  is 
reflected  in  Beth-anath,  Beth-anoth,  and  Anathoth ; 
the  name  of  the  Babylonian  Bel  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
found  in  Ebal  {Academy,  June  27,  1896)  and 
'AppyiXd  ( =:Heb.  n^?T  in  Nn  34" ;  Academy,  July  4, 
1896).  The  name  of  the  goddess  Ashtoretn  appears 
in  Ashteroth-kamaim  and  Be-eshterah ;  of  the  god 
Dskgonia  Beth-daaon.  An  old  divine  name  (famiUar 
in  Arabic)  is  pernaps  to  be  found  in  Ifiehon  and 
Elkosh  (ZATW,  1897,  p.  349). 

A  large  number  of  names  of  places  refer  to  the 
worship  of  a  god  by  a  general  title,  especially  Baal 
or  El,  e.ff.  BaaZ-mM>n,Bcud-hazor,  Penuel,  Jezreel. 
A  peculiar  feature  of  the  compounds  with  Baal  is 
that  they  are  not  as  tiiey  stand  properly  names  of 
places  at  all,  but  titles  of  deities  ('owner  of  the 
township  Meon,' '  owner  of  the  pabn-tree ').  They 
have  arisen  by  abbremation,  their  original  form 
having  been  Beth-baal-meon  (which  also  actually 
occurs  Jos  13",  Mesha  Inscr.  L  30),  Beth-bacU- 
tamar,  ete.  In  some  cases,  however,  Baal  was 
omitted  and  Beth  retained,  and  thus  we  find  Beth- 
meon  ( Jer  48").  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that 
some  of  the  numerous  compounds  with  Beth  which 
are  not  new  of  manifestly  religious  import  were 
so  originally.  Names  of  the  type  Jezreel,  Jabneel 
are  probably  to  be  translated  '  Let  £1  sow,  build,' 
£1  being  the  genius  of  the  place. 

II.  Personal  Names.— 1.  Personal  names  are 
either  simple  or  compound.  The  latter  in  Hebrew 
generally  consist  of  two,  and  only  in  a  very  few 

*  But  k  mora  piDbsUe  o^rmologr  o(  LetanoD  hH  htm  mag- 
gested  above,  %£% 
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(probaUy  late)  names  of  three  elements.  The 
gieat«r  number  of  the  compound  personal  names 
— and  in  this  respect  these  differ  from  place  names 
— are  sentences,  i.e.  they  make  some  statement 
or  express  some  wish,  generally  of  a  religious  char- 
acter. The  simple  names,  many  of  whiui  are  very 
obMore,  and  also  the  compound  names  which  are 
not  sentences,  generally  refer  directly  or  meta- 
phorically to  some  personal  feature  or  circumstance 
attending  the  birth.  Some  apparently  simple 
names  appear  to  have  arisen  hy  abbreviation  from 
oomponnd  names,  «.g.  Nathan  (from  Elnathan  or 
NoManel),  Shama  (s'he  heard,'  from  Eli»hama= 
'  God  heard ').  The  explanations  <rf  names  f  omid 
in  the  OT  (e.fir.  Gn  8*  4»  S"  16"  32«>,  Jg  6",  1 8  1", 
1  Cb  4*)  do  not  generally  coincide  with  their  true 
et^indiM^ical  meaning,  but  arise  from  some  simi- 
larity 01  sound  to  a  word  that  gave  what  appeared 
subsequently  a  suitable  significance  to  a  man's 
name.  Thus  Noah  (ol)  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
root  beginning  with  a  similar  sound  which  is  used 
in  the  explanation  of  it  {ao^r,  Gn  5").  The  value 
of  these  narratives  lies  chiefly  in  the  evidence  they 
afford  as  to  the  kind  of  idea  which  names  were 
{generally  selected  to  express.  Thus  the  explana- 
tion of  JSmtu  (Gn  26")  udicatee  that  the  personal 
feature*  of  the  child,  of  Jacob  (Gn  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  birth,  of  Jchabod  (1  S  4") 
that  the  state  of  public  affiurs  at  the  time  of  the 
birth,  might  so^sest  the  ohoioe  of  a  (diild's  name. 

2.  In  cussihrmK  the  personal  names  into  their 
diief  groups,  it  will  be  convenient  to  follow  as  far 
as  possible  at  the  same  time  a  chronological  order. 
As  we  have  seen,  simple  Israelitish  names  are 
eomparatively  more  frequent  in  earlier  than  in 
later  times.  Their  origin,  too,  for  the  most  part 
goes  back  to  the  earlv  period.  Most  of  the  appar- 
ently simple  names  tnat  can  be  first  traced  in  later 
periods  are  really  abbreviated  compound  names. 

A.  Simple  Namb3.— Of  28  names  recorded  in 
Jg  2*-16,  six  or  eight  only  are  compound,  the  rest 
are  simple.  Several,  thon^  apparently  personal, 
were  perhaps  really  clan  names.  In  2  S  9-20  (time 
of  David)  the  oomponnds  nnidber  22,  the  simple 
uunee  23.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  names 
of  Jeremiah's  contemporaries  (S-4  centuries  later 
than  David)  the  compound  an  several  times  as 
numerous  as  the  simple  names.  Among  the 
sim^e  names  of  the  time  of  the  Judges  and 
David  we  find  the  following :— (a)  Sevend  names 
of  animaU— Deborah  ('bee').  Goal  (probably 
•T)eetle'),  Tola  ('worm'),  Caleb  ('dog'),  Naiash 
('serpent').  Names  of  this  dass  very  rarely  appear 
in  tne  later  periods,  except  that  at  the  time  of 
Joeiah  we  find  four  {Huldah  ='  tiie  weasel,'  Achbor 
xs'the  mouse,'  and  Shaphan  (2  persons)  =  ' the 
rook  bculger') ;  all  of  these  are  names  of  unclean 
animals,  and  may  be  due  to  a  recrudescence  of 
ancient  superstitions  practices  of  which  we  certainly 
find  traces  somewhat  later;  cf.  Is  66"  (sainrificial 
eating  of  the  mouse).  In  any  case  strictly  p«r*ofia/ 
names  of  this  class  are  not  numerous  as  compared 
with  the  clan  and  place  names,  and  some  of  them 
may  be  indirectly  derivative  from  a  totem  stage  of 
society.  Otherwise  we  may  explain  these  personal 
names  as  the  attempt  to  express  metaphoricaJly 
some  ehaxacteristio  of  the  child,  or  the  nope  that 
as  it  gterr  up  it  would  possess  the  characteristio 
of  the  animal.  This  would  without  much  difficulty 
account  for  Dthorah  ('bee'),  Zibiah  ('gazelle,'  cf. 
the  eompcuison  Ca  2*  4*),  but  not  very  obviously 
fw  some  others.  For  names  of  this  type  among 
other  Semitie  peoples,  cf.  (for  the  Arabs)  Hanuner- 
PoTgstall,  Utiber  die  Namen  der  Arab«r,  pp.  3,  4. 

{Vi  Name$  trees.— Tamar  ('the  palm-tree'), 
the  name  of  two  women ;  of.  the  comparison  in  Ca 
7"*.  flimilar  oomparisons  are  to  found  in  Arabic 
poetry.    Blah  (S  K  15».  1  K  !•)  and  Eton  ('the 


terebinth  or  oak-tree'),  Hadawah  (Est  2'  'the 
myrtle'),  ^efiah  ('cassia'),  and  perhaps  Solomon 
(of.  WellL  Is.  «.  jid.  Oeach.*  p.  103,  n.  1)  are  other 
instances.  For  Arabic  instances,  cf.  Hammer- 
Purgstall,  op.  eit.  {>.  3. 

(c)  Other  early  simple  names  are  BaraJjp  ('  light- 
ning'), Lappidoth  ('torches'),  Samton  (derived 
from  shemesh=' son'),  fadok  ('just'),  Sartillai 
(from '?n3  =  ' iron'). 

B.  Compound  Nambs.—TYio  most  numerous  of 
these  in  OT  are  the  compounds  with  Yah  (= 
Yahweh);  but  they  are  not  the  earliest.  The 
earliest  are  compounds  with  'ab(i)('  father '),  'a^i) 
( •  brotiier '),  'amm{i)  ('  kinsman  '>,  'El(i)  ( '  god ').  Of 
these  classes  componnds  with  <d>,  'ah,  and  'amm 
1 3s  <  kinsman ')  are  not  only  early,  but  they  seem  to 
have  ceased  to  be  formed  soon  after  the  time  of 
David,  and  fell  wholly  into  disuse  before  the  close 
of  the  ExUe.  On  the  other  hand,  compounds  with 
'El,  though  found  in  the  earliest  periods  of  which 
we  have  records,  for  long  furnished  fresh  forma- 
tions, and  were  in  frequent  use  after  the  Exile. 
Each  of  these  classes  requires  some  separate  dis- 
cussion. 

(a)  Compounds  with  ab,  ah,  and  amm. — ^Inter- 
pretations of  particular  instances  must  be  sought 
under  Ine  several  articles.  AU  that  need  be  at- 
tempted here  is  to  indicate  the  different  views  that 
have  been  held  as  to  the  relation  of  the  two 
elements  in  the  compounds,  and  as  to  the  more 
precise  significance  of  the  term  of  kinship.  In  a 
name  like  AbinaeUib,  are  the  two  elements  related 
to  one  another  as  construct  and  genitive,  or  as 
subject  and  predicate?  In  the  former  case,  is  the 
second  element  the  name  of  the  actual  son  of  the 
person  named,  or  of  a  quality,  so  that  the  whole 
name  is  equal  to  an  adjective  T  In  the  latter  ease, 
is  the  i  of  'abi  (:  of  *9|{)  a  binding  vowel,  or  the  1st 
personal  suffix?  In  other  words,  does  Abinadab 
mean  '  father  of  Nadab,'  or  '  father  of  generosity ' 
(i«. '  generous '),  or '  the  father  is  generous,'  or '  my 
father  is  generous'?  Every  possible  answer  has  been 
given  by  one  or  another  at  one  time  or  another. 
Against  the  view  that  the  relation  between  the 
two  elements  is  that  of  construct  and  genitive,  the 
following  objection  among  others  may  be  urgied — 
(1)  'ab,  'e^,  'amm  all  denote  a  male  kinsman,  but  the 
names  compounded  with  them  are  used  indifferently 
of  men  and  women ;  examples  of  such  names  of 
women — Abigal,  Abifal,  Abishag;  (2)  in  some 
cases  the  elements  appear  in  reverse  order,  e.g. 
Ahijah  and  Joa^  EliM  and  Abiel.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  relation  is  predicative ;  the  names 
aro  sentences.  It  is  a  much  more  nicely  balanced 
question  to  dedde  whether  the  i  in  'abi,  a/d,  'ammi 
be  the  binding  vowel  or  the  personal  suffix ;  but  in 
the  jud^ent  of  the  present  writer  the  evidence 
inclines  m  favour  of  the  former  alternative. 

A  further  ambiguity  attaches  to  the  names  com- 
pounded with  That  element  has  often  been 
rendered  '  people.'  But  the  parallelism  of  several 
of  these  names  with  the  compounds  with  'ab,  'ah 
(e.g.  Ammiel,  Abiel,  ffiel),  which  lb  even  more 
prominent  in  Sabeean  proper  names,  the  certainty 
that 'amm  had  the  sense  of  'kinsman'  in  Semitic, 
and  survivals  of  this  meaning  in  Hebrew,  have 
led  most  modem  investigators  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  several  compounds  {e.g.  Amtniel,  Eliam, 
Amminadab)  'amm  means  kinsman.  Yet  a  third 
view  is  that'^mm  is  the  proper  name  of  a  deity 
(cf.  e.g.  Sayce,  EP,  2nd  series,  iL  123  f.). 

In  the  case  of  all  these  names  there  has  been 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  term 
of  kinship  refers  to  the  human  kinsman  (father, 
brother,  uncle),  or  whether  it  is  a  divine  title. 
Opinion  prevails  in  favour  of  the  second  alterna- 
tive. It  seems  not  unlikely  that  names  of  this 
very  early  ^pe,  which  aro  widely  distributed  over 
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the  Semitic  fidd,  originated  in  totemistio  ooncep- 
tiona.  It  iB  remarkable  that  they  disappear  m 
the  coarse  of  Hebrew  history,  though  they  con- 
tinued in  use  to  a  late  period  among,  e.g.,  the 
Phoenicians  and  Aramteans. 

{h)  Before  dealing  with  compounds  with  'El,  we 
may  briefly  refer  to  a  class  of  names  which  appear 
to  nave  been  adopted  for  a  time  by  the  Hebrews 
from  the  Canaamtes  among  whom  they  settled, 
but  to  have  been  again  almost  entirely  discarded 
soon  after  the  time  of  David.  These  are  the 
compounds  with  Adon  (Admi-bezek,  Adoni-ifedek, 
Adon^ah,  Tob-adonijah,  and  Adoni]fam) ;  Baal, 
which  has  sometimes  been  mutilated  by  the  scribes 
into  £(mA«<A=' shame'  {e.g.  MerV>bcuu,  Eshbaed) ; 
Heleeh  (e.g.  AbimeUch,  Eltmelech,  Jfa^cAioA). .  The 
main  question  in  the  case  of  these  names  is  whether 
Baal,  Melech,  Adon  are  titles  applicable  to  any 
Kods,  and  therefore  to  J",  or  proper  names  of 
distinct  deities.  The  question  is  of  considerable 
historical  importance;  for  if  it  be  answered  in 
the  latter  sense,  the  names  are  evidence  that  Saul 
and  David  and  Jonathan  were  worshippers  of 
other  gods  beside  J' ;  since  each  of  these  princes 

g,ve  names  of  this  class  to  their  children  (see 
HBOSHETB,  Beeliada,  Mepbiboshbth).  This 
view  was  vigorously  maintained  by  Kuenen,  and 
has  recently  been  revived  by  Hommel  and  Ker- 
her;  but  the  trend  of  scholarly  judgment  has 
been  against  it,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  tae  present 
writer,  with  justice.  At  the  same  time  there  can 
be  little  question  that  the  ultimate  entire  dis- 
appearance of  the  Baal  namee  and  almost  entire 
disuse  of  the  oomponnds  with  Melech  was  due  to 
the  idolatrous  significance  which  became  attached 
to  these  words  (cf.  Hoe  2^*  [Heb. "]). 

(c)  Compounds  with  EL — These  names  have  been 
found  in  almost  every  Semitic  language  and  dia- 
lect. They  reach  back  to  a  remote  antiquity  ; 
they  continue  in  use  to  the  latest  period.  It  is 
possible  that  they  were  first  used  as  place  and 
clan  names;  but  some  of  our  earliest  namee  of 
Hebrew  individuals  are  of  this  type  {e.g.  Eliab, 
Nu  I6">  (J),  Elianah,  1 8  IM.  In  the  case  of  these 
and  the  compounds  with  Yah,  it  is  im^rtant  to 
observe  certain  differences  in  tiie  formation  of  the 
names.  Thn^  in  the  earliest  times,  compounds  in 
which  the  divine  name  is  the  Artt  element  exceed 
in  numbers  those  in  which  it  forms  the  second 
element ;  this  gradually  changes  until,  from  the 
times  of  Jeremiah  onwards,  the  names  in  which 
the  divine  name  forms  the  teeond  element  are 
many  times  as  nameiolu  as  those  in  which  it 
forms  the  first.  We  might  perhaps  attribute 
this  change,  which  has  the  effect  of  removing  the 
emphasis  from  the  subject  to  the  predicaM,  to 
the  growth  of  the  monotheistic  idea — it  being  no 
longer  necessary  to  emphasize  what  god  was  re- 
ferred to  when  only  one  was  believed  m — and  the 
desire  to  emphamze  the  activity  or  quality  of  God 
referred  to  oy  the  predicate.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  similar  tendency 
is  (according  to  Hommel)  to  be  traced  in  the 
names  of  the  Sabieans  and  BaWlonians  who  re- 
mained polytheiats.  In  the  history  of  the  oom- 
ponnds with  'El,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  at  first 
they  outnumbered  the  compounds  with  Yah,  that 
from  the  time  of  David  to  the  Exile  they  were 
quite  eclipsed  by  the  compounds  of  Yah,  but  that 
after  the  Exile  they  regain  much  in  popularity, 
especially  in  certain  cinsles  [cf.  the  priestly  list 
in  Ezr  10"''*;  the  list  of  angels  in  £Aoch,  ch.  6 
{Greek  text,  ed.  Charles,  p.  64) ;  the  list  of  princes 
m  Nu  l*->*  (P),  in  which  several  of  the  individual 
names  are  ancient,  but  which,  as  a  liat.  is  a  late 
artificial  compilation]. 

{d)  Oomponiidi  with  Yah  before  the  time  of 
David  are  mj  few,  and  an  confined  to  families 


more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  worship 
of  J*.  In  the  time  of  David  they  grow  frequent 
and  thenceforward  never  lose  their  popularity,  but 
gradually  drive  out  almost  all  other  compounds 
save  those  compounded  with  'El,  so  that  m  the 
post-exilic  period,  and  indeed  as  early  as  Jere- 
miah, Hebrew  names  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  (1)  compounds  with  the  divine  proper  name 
J*,  or  (2)  the  divine  titie  'El,  which  had  now  l<ecome 
a  virtual  equivalent  for  J",  since  J'  was  rej^utied 
as  the  only  true  God,  or  (3)  truncated  names — 
verbs  where  the  implicit  subject  was  God. 
Special  features  of  interest  in  names  of  this  clan 
are  their  rare  occnrrence  amone  names  of  women, 
their  almost  invariable  use  for  heirs  to  the  throne, 
whether  of  Judah  or  Israel,  their  rare  use  as  place 
names  {Ananiah  and  Jeshua  being  almost  the  only 
instances). — An  important  question  connected  witn 
the  class  is  whether  the  names  were  peculiar  to 
Israel.  We  find  one  or  two  foreigners  with  names 
of  this  type  mentioned  in  OT.  But  Uriah  the 
Hittite  mav  have  adopted  this  name  on  taking 
up  his  residence  among  the  Hebrews  ;  Tobiah  tM 
Ammonite  lived  at  a  time  when  the  worship  of 
J"  may  have  passed  from  Israel  to  some  of  the 
neighbouring  peoples  (cf.  the  case  of  the  Samari- 
tans). The  decision  really  rests  with  the  Assyri- 
ologists,  who  are  not  as  yet  agreed  whether  the 
-ia  at  the  end  of  a  great  number  of  Assyrian 
proper  names  be  a  divine  name  or  not. 

It  remains  to  add  that  many  of  the  individual 
names  can  be  paralleled  in  several  other  langu^es, 
especially  those  which  refer  to  the  gift  of  J  or 
God  (Ei) ;  the  thought  that  the  god  worshipped 
has  given  (viz.  the  child)  is  expressed  in  many 
Hebrew  names,  e.g.  Elnathan,  Nethanel,  </bna- 
than,  Nethaniah,  Jehozabad,  Zebadiah;  and  also 
in  many  names  of  other  peoples,  e.g.  in  the 
Phoenician  Eshmuniathan  ('Eshmun  has  given'), 
the  Assyrian  Ai»ur-ah-iddina  (' Asshnr  has  given 
a  brother'),  the  Satnean  WahabaUu  ('God  has 
given'),  and  the  Palmyrene  Zabadnebo  ('Nebo 
has  bestowed').  Nor  is  this  parallelism  confined 
to  names  so  early  in  use  as  some  of  the  Hebrew 
names  just  cited.  Ckvresponding,  for  instance,  to 
Befolel  (perhaps='in  the  shadow  of  God')  we 
have  the  Assynan  ItM-nUi-Bd  ('in  Bel's  shadow'). 
But  however  great  this  similarity  between  the 
class  of  ideas  expressed  by  the  later  Jewish  names 
and  by  other  Semitic  names  may  be, — and  it  is  cer- 
tainly great, — they  differ  in  tnis  very  importtuit 
respect,  tiiat  the  Jewish  names  refer  to  one  God 
only,  viz.  J',  and  that  by  means  of  the  proper 
name  J*  or  the  one  general  term  El  only. 

Mndi  that  has  Men  said  on  the  relative  pre- 
valence, at  different  periods,  of  different  ,tTpee  of 
names,  depends  on  the  conclusion  established  by 
thepresent  writer  elsewhere,  viz.  that  lists  of  names 
in  F  and  Chronicles  cannot,  unless  they  are  inde- 
pendently supported,  be  cited  as  evidence  of  early 
custom.  Hommel's  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition  has 
in  no  way  affected  this  conclusion,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  has  by  certain  analogies  confirmed  it; 
for  it  has  not  addressed  itself  to  the  data  on  which 
the  conclusion  rests.  To  the  character  of  the 
individual  names  in  these  writings  it  is  impossible 
to  refer  at  length.  But  the  names  recorded  only 
by  P  contain  two  classes  of  which  no  instance  is 
fonnd  elsewhere  in  OT,  viz.  compounds  with  the 
divine  name  Shaddai  and  compounds  with 
('Rock'),  which  appears  to  be  a  divine  title. 
Hommel  has  discovered  analogous  names  (e.g. 
$wri-addana,  cf.  Jehoaddan)  to  the  latter  class 
in  some  South  Arabian  names  of  the  8th  cent.  B.C 
or  somewhat  earlier.  The  compounds  with  Shaddai 
{Atnmishaddai,  ^urishaddai,  Shedeur)  still  ronair 
absolutely  unique.  It  is  a  pure  hypothesis  o 
Hommel's  that  an  Assyrian  name  which  has  been 
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transliterated  Ammi$atana,  but  by  others 
Sayce  in  PSBA,  Nov.  1897,  p.  202)  Ammiditana, 
has  anything  to  do  with  AmmiAaddai. 

LrmuTuu— Ne«U«,  VU  TtnuL  Bigennanun  naeh  Onr 
nUtiotugt$cMMUelim  Bedtutmg  (1876);  Oray,  BPN  (leK). 
To  these  two  book*  raferenoe  nuiy  be  made  (or  the  earlier 
Ktemore  and  tor  further  literature  on  gpedal  pointi.  Orun- 
mid,  DU  mgamamm  du  AT  (1896);  Kerber,  DU  rtHgiont- 
ft$MMlieht  Bedtutung  d«r  iM).  Sigmnamen  (1SB7).  For 
me  name*  in  On  1-11  ne  Bndde*!  UrgachiehU ;  (or  other 
important  ipedal  pointa,  the  artidea  of  W.  R.  Smith  on 
'  Animal  and  Plant  Names,'  in  Journal  a}  Phil.  ix.  pp.  7S-100 ; 
N6Ideke  in  ZDMQ,  1886,  pp.  148-187  (review  of  Efinlth),  and 
1888, pp. 470-187 (reriew of  Baethgen'a  BtOrOgeU Stade  in  ZAW 

eaaSj,  pp.  lTt-18S ;  Jacob,  ■  Are  Siers  Totem  OUna  in  the  OTT' 
I  Stiidiu  in  BOlieal  Anhaology  0894) ;  de  Jong,  'Over  de 
met  ab  ach  samengeatelde  heb.  Eagennamen,'  in  the  Vtr$L 
m  nudtdtUngm  dtr  ton.  Akad.  ran  WetmteKappm  (Anwter- 
daml  1880,  op.  U-fl8:  Benan,  'Dee  noma  tb<cnpborea  apooo- 
pte^  In  AATr.  Ifllff. ;  J— bow  in  Joum^  ofBOtieat  Lit., 
pp.  US.,  101-127  (on  (1)  oompounde  wiOi  AxActA-Baal, 
—  oompoundi  with  -yoA) ;  Gilbert  in  Hebraiea  (April-July 


ot  the  Oriental  Olnb  of  Pbiladelpbia,  18M,  and  "The  Kinship 
ot  Gods  and  Hen  among  the  early  (Semites,*  in  JtmrmU  if 
Bib.  Lit.  XT.  pp.  168-182.  For  oomparatiTe  parposes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  recent  Hebrew  dictionary  of  Oeseoiua-Buhl  and 
O^.  Hth.  Lex.,  the  following  will  be  found  valuable :  the  notes 
in  CIS;  Fried.  Delitach,  Prolog,  ainet  fwwn  heb.-amm. 
WlhUrtvilt  turn  AT,  ch.  vi.  ((or  Aaoyrlan  parallels);  Hommel, 
ABT,  esp.  ch.  UL  ((or  Assyrian  and  South  Arabian  parallels) ; 
Lediain,  x>ie(.  duncmtfnvnt  Palmi/rinient ;  Blooh,  PhSme- 
issAes  OfosKir-  Hammer- Pnrgstall,  Ueber  dit  Xamm  der 
Arab*r ;  and  wellhanaen,  Dit  Sute  dss  AraUiehm  BHdrn- 
ttwnS',  esp.  p.  1  ff. 

0(  literature  that  has  appeared  since  tlie  foregoing  article 
was  written,  there  may  be  mentioned :  von  Oall,  AUitr.  EuU- 
Hdttm ;  Clay, '  Dr.  Jastrow :  Isr.  and  Aanr.  Prop.  Names'  (In 
Th*  LuUunm  Ckwnh  Review,  xiv.  pp.  196-201),  containing  an 
eztnct  (rom  a  letter  of  Fried.  Deli&Bch  (11th  Mar.  1886)  inter- 
preting the  -ia  at  the  end  ot  Assyr.  names  (see  atwve)  as  a 
personal  sufflz;  the  articles  'AM'  and  'Ammi'  in  Eneyelo- 
pcedia  BtbHea.  TUs  question  of 'ommi  lias  been  most  recently 
discussed  by  Hommel  in  Die  iSdorak.  AUertilmtr  da  vriener 
Bofmmmiu  *nd  Hit  Btramgebtr  Pntf.  D.  B.  MtUtr  (Munich, 
1889i  pp.  21-84:  and  Olaser,  Pvnt  uni  die  iHdarab.  Reiche 
(1899),  pp.  20-22,  24-28,  71.  On  some  ezilio  and  post-exilio 
names  see  Hilpreoht, '  Notes  on  recently  found  Nippur  Tablets,' 
in  PBF»,  1808,  p.  Mt. ;  Orsy,  'Nebo  as  an  elament  in  Hebivw 
FloiNr  Mamsi,'  inAyat;  nmsi,  Feb.  UB9,  pa  2S2-2S4. 

G.  B.  Gray. 

HAHJBA  (NoMlm  S  Bfao  !>*■").— A  goddess  wor- 
shipped in  Syria,  Persia,  Armenia^  and  other  parts 
of  .A^ia.  Varions  forms  of  the  name  ooonr,  snch 
as  Anaitis  (Strabo,  xt.  733),  Ancea  {ib.  xvL  738), 
Aneitii  (Plat.  Artax.  27),  Tanais  (Clera.  Aiex. 
Protrmt.  p.  19).  By  the  Greeks  this  goddess  was 
identified  sometimes  with  Artemis  (so  Pint.  I.e. ; 
Pans.  iii.  16.  8),  sometimes  with  Aphrodite  (so 
Clem.  Alex.  I.e.).  She  seems  to  have  represented 
the  prodnctive  powers  of  nature,  and  m  many 
places  UpiSmihM  of  both  sexes  were  consecrated  to 
her  worship.  In  2  Mac  1>^"  we  hare  a  legendary 
account  of  the  death  of  Antiochua  Epiphanes,  who 
is  said  to  have  attempted  to  plunder  a  temple  of 
Nanaea  in  Persia,  and  to  have  been  treacherously 
killed  in  the  temple  by  the  priests.  This  temple 
may  be  identified  with  the  temple  of  Artemis 
(Polyh.  xxxL  2;  Jos.  Ant.  xn.  ix.  1),  or  Aphrodite 
(Appiaa.  Syr.  66),  in  the  piovinoe  of  Elymais,  upon 
which  Antioohus  made  an  unsuccessful  attack ; 
but  the  statement  that  the  king  met  his  death 
here  is  certainlv  untrue  (see  also  I  Mac  f^-*).  The 
plea  alleged  to  nave  been  made  by  Antiochus,  that 
he  wished  to  marry  the  goddess  Nanaea,  may  be 
illustrated  the  conduct  of  M.  Antonius  at 
Athens  (cf.  Eawlinson,  Speaker' a  Comm.  ad  loe.). 

H.  A.  Whitk. 

NAOMI  (vsii ;  LXX  B  Xow/ttfy,  A  i(ot^iul(y)  and 
Noo/t/trl(r),  Luc.  Noo/U).  — The  wife  of  Elimelech 
the  Ephrathite,  of  Beth-lehem-judah,  wlio  was 
driven  oy  famine  into  the  land  of  Moab.  There  her 
husband  died,  and  she  was  left  with  her  two  sons, 
who  married  two  Moabite  women.  On  the  death 
of  her  sons,  she  determined  to  return  to  her  own 
country,  the  land  of  Judah.   On  the  way  she  bade 


her  danghters-in-law  go  back,  each  to  her  mother's 
house,  while  she  expressed  a  hope  that  they  might 
each  find  another  husband.  (Jrpah  followed  her 
mother-in-law's  advice,  but  Ruth  in  loving  terms 
declared  that  she  would  not  be  separated  from 
NaomL  The  return  of  Naomi  was  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  the  people  of  Bethlehem,  and  they 
said,  'Is  this  Naomi?'  Her  answer  included  a 
double  play  of  words  on  her  own  name,  '  Call  me 
not  Naomi  ('pleasant'),  call  me  Mara  ('bitter'): 
for  the  Almighty  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me 
.  .  .  why  caO  ye  me  Naomi,  seemg  the  Lord  hath 
testified  ('dndA)  against  me'  (Ru  l*-").  For  the 
rest  of  her  history,  and  how  she  became  the  nurse 
of  Ruth's  ohild  by  Boaz,  see  under  Ritth. 

H.  A.  Rbdpath. 
NAPHATH-DOIL— BVm  of  Jos  12«,  1 K  4".  See 
Dob. 

NAPmSH  (^'(1)).— A  son  of  Ishmael,  Gn  26» 
(A  Via^h,  D  Na^«)=lCh  1"  (BA  Na^)  9*  (B 
Na^iottSaSbc,  A  No^urcubt)-  The  dan  of  which  he  is 
the  eponymous  head  has  not  been  traced.  In  the 
last  cited  passage  (1  Ch  6")  we  are  told  that  along 
with  others  of  the  Hagrites  this  clan  suffered  an 
overwhelming  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes  (possibly  in  the  time  of  Saul).  In 
all  probability  it  is  their  descendants  who  are 
mentioned  amongst  the  Nethinim  in  Ezr  2"  as 
•  the  chUdren  of  Nephliim '  (RV,  following  Kethihh 
O'p'rii;  B  TSiutxuriln,  A  Ne^oiwel/t)  or  Nephusim  (AV 
and  RVm,  following  Keri  D*piii)).  In  the  parallel 
passage  (Neh  7**)  the  reading  is  NephnsheBim  (RV, 
following  Keth&h  o'wMsi ;  a  litip<tnraurel,  A  -e(/i)  or 
Nephlshesim  (AY  and  RVm,  folio  wing  fer^  a^ff). 
The  reading  in  1  Es  is  Naphisi  (B'Na^eurel.  A 
Na^).   See,  further,  Wellhausen-Bleek  •,  p.  586. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

NAPHISI  (B  Na^urel,  A  tIaAurl),  1  Ks  5"= 
Nephisim,  Ezr  2^ ;  Nephushesim,  Neh  7". 

NAPHOTH-DOR^RVm  of  Joe  U>.   See  Dob. 

NAPHTALI  ('^j,  Ne^9aXc(/i)wa8  the  fifth  son  of 
Jacob,  and  the  second  borne  to  him  by  Rachel's 
handmaid  Bilhah,  Gn  30"-.  He  was  thus  full 
brother  to  Dan,  with  whose  deeoendaats  his  were 
afterwards  closely  associated. 

B'lifSg  ''l»t;i,  exclaimed  Rachel  at  his  birth  : 
'  wrestlings  of  God  have  I  wrestled.'  She  had  pre- 
vailed in  a  great  wrestling  match  with  her  sister, 
for  the  grace  and  blessing  of  God  (Dillmann  on 
Gn  30"),  as  evidenced  in  f£e  birth  oi  sons ;  there- 
fore she  called  him  NaphtalL 

The  information  regarding  Naphtali  g^ven  in 
Scrip,  ia  extremely  scanty,  and  it  is  not  greatly 
augmented  by  traaition.  Tai«;.  Pseudo-Jon.  and 
Jem&  say  that  he  was  swift  of  foot,  and  that  he 
was  the  first  to  toll  Jacob  that  Joseph  was  alive. 
This  may  be  due,  however,  to  a  certain  under, 
standing  of  Gn  49".  When  the  family  went  down 
into  Egypt  he  had  four  sons  (Gn  46**).  The  Targg. 
above  cited  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  five  whom 
Joseph  presented  to  Pharaoh  (Gn  47*).  According 
to  '  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarohs,'  he 
died  in  his  132nd  year.  Like  all  his  brethren  except 
Joseph,  he  found  sepulture  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

According  to  the  figures  given  in  Nu  l**  2", 
when  the  people  were  numbered  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai,  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  occupied  the  sixth 
place  with  53,400  men  over  20  years  old,  'able 
to  go  forth  to  war.'  Before  entering  Canaan 
Naphtali  had  fallen  to  the  eighth  place  with  45,400 
(Nu  26«*').  The  position  of  Naphtali  in  the 
march  through  the  desert  was  with  Dan  and 
Aaher,  on  the  north  side  of  the  tent  of  meeting 
(Nu  2™).  These  three  together  formed  the  '  camp 
of  Dan,'  numbering  in  aJl  157,600  fighting  men. 
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When  the  host  moved  forward,  they  acted  as  rear- 
rd,  setting  forth  '  hindmost  by  tneir  standards ' 
*a  2»>). 

With  the  probable  exception  of  Barak,  Naphtali 
added  no  distinguished  name  to  Israel's  historic 
loU.  The  prince  and  representative  of  the  tribe  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai  was  Ahtra'  ben  Enan  (Nu  l" 
2").  He  having  perished  in  the  desert,  the  prince 
chosen  to  represent  Naphtali  in  the  division  of  the 
land  was  Pedahel  ben^Ammihud  (Nu  W).  The 
Naphtalite  Nahbt  ben  Vophst  went  with  the  spies 
from  tiie  wilderness  of  Faran  (Nu  13").  At  the 
dose  of  David's  rei^.  Jeremoth  ben  'Azriel  was 
over  the  tribe  (1  Ch  27'*).  The  mother  of  Hiram, 
the  conning  artificer  in  brass,  whom  Solomon 
brought  from  Tyre,  is  claimed  for  Xa^tali  in  1  K 
7",  but  in  2  Ch  2"  is  given  to  Dan.  That  Barak 
belonged  to  Naphtali  has  been  questioned  on  the 

CuiM  that  Jg  6"  seems  to  associate  him  with 
tchar ;  bat,  owing  to  the  confasion  of  the  text 
(Moore,  Jtida»$,  inioe.),  this  point  is  extremely 
doubtful,  ana  it  is  natnral  to  infer,  from  his  resi- 
dence in  Kedesh  (Jg  4')  and  his  influence  with  the 
moantain  tribea  {Jg  4'*),  that  he  wa«  connected 
with  NaphtalL 

Naphtali  was  the  last  hat  one  to  receive  his 
portion  in  the  land  of  promise  (Jos  19**^).  This 
mvolved  no  disadvantage ;  the  district  that  fell  to 
him  included  some  of  tne  finest  land  in  Palestine, 
rich  and  beautifully  diversified,  On  the  east  it  was 
bounded  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Upper  Jor- 
dan. Josepbns  (Ant.  T.  L  20)  says  it  readied  east- 
ward to  Damascus.  This  is  improbable,  and  lacks 
corroboration.  The  northern  border  coincided  with 
that  of  Israel's  possession  ;  while  west,  sonth-west, 
and  south,  Napntali  marched  with  Aaher,  Zebulun, 
and  Issachar.  These  marches  cannot  be  traced 
with  certaintjr ;  but  recent  identifications  of  ancient 
sites,  due_  chiefly  to  Col.  Conder,  make  possible 
an  approximation  (see  names  of  cities  in  Naphtali). 
Beginning  at  the  confluence  of  Wady  el-Bireh  with 
the  Jordan,  the  line  might  run  westward,  following 
the  northern  side  of  the  valley,  including  Adami 
(td-Damieh,  about  10  miles  north  of  Beisdn),  to 
Tabor,  the  lower  slopes  of  which  are  probably 
indicated  by  Aznoth-Tabor,  'the  ears  of  Tabor.' 
It  would  then  run  northward  by  way  of  Ziddim 
{^a((in)  and  Hokkok  (Fo^^)  to  Hannathon 
{Kefr  Andn) ;  thence  taming  westward,  taking  in 
the  lands  of  Kamah  Ur-Bdmeh),  nntil  it  touched 
the  border  of  Asher,  whence,  running  northward  to 
almost  opposite  Tyre,  it  turned  eastward,  and  again 
northward,  dividing  with  Asher  the  districts  now 
known  as  Beldd  Beih&rah  and  Bel&d  esh-shukSf, 
the  larger  portion  of  which  fdl  to  Naphtali.  These 
boundai'ies  include  the  land  lying  around  the  springs 
of  Jordan.  This,  however,  soon  passed  to  Dan  (Jos 
If)  by  means  of  the  raid  described  in  Jg  18,  which 
Naphtali  does  not  seem  to  have  either  resisted  or 
resented,  possibly  because  of  the  close  kinship  of 
the  tribes.  Laish,  held  by  its  Phcenician  inhabit- 
ants nntil  attacked  by  Dan,  and  Hazor,  which  is 
subsequentlv  found  in  the  hands  of  Jabin,  must  be 
added  to  Beth-shemesh  (not  yet  identified)  and 
Beth-Anath  {'Ainitha,  6  miles  W.N.W.  of  ^edet), 
as  cities  oat  of  which  Naphtali  did  not  drive  the 
Canaanites.  Kedesh  in  Galilee  (Jos  20' ;  see 
Kedesh  -  Naphtali)  was  set  apart  as  a  city  of 
refuge,  and  this  city,  along  with  Hammoth-dor 
and  Ka^^^i  with  their  suburbs,  was  given  to  the 
Levite  family  of  Gershon  (Jos  21",  1  Ch  «"). 

The  lofty  region  to  the  north-west  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  f ormed  oy  far  the  larger  part  of  the  territory 
of  NaphtalL  It  is  in  every  sense  a  pleasant  land — 
a  countrv  of  healthful  air  and  noble  scenery.  It  is 
plentifully  watered,  and,  compared  with  the  rest  of 
Palestine,  well  wooded.  Olive  and  lemon  trees  are 
specially  abundant,  while  the  fig,  the  mulberry. 


and  the  apricot  are  general.  The  vine  is  cultivated 
on  many  a  sunny  slope,  and  wide  reaches  of  plough- 
land  in  the  valleys  yield  fine  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley.  The  villages  which  dot  the  landscape  givs 
evidence  of  all  the  comfort  and  prosperity  possible 
under  the  present  government.  Jeoel  Jermuk,  cut 
oflr  from  the  Safed  nills  by  the  tremendous  gorge  of 
W&dy  LeimHn,  is  the  hignest  mountain  in  Western 
Palestine,  reaching  a  height  of  nearly  4000  ft.  To 
Naphtali  also  belonged  the  plain  of  Ijon,  now  Merj 
A'yAn,  in  the  valley  west  of  Hermon,  and  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Jordan,  from  the  springs  to 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  both  containing  much  excellent 
arable  and  pasture  land.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough  for  one  whom  the  Lord  blessed  with  such 
goodwill  (Driver,  Deut.  p.  4X3),  to  Naphtali  were 
assigned  the  broad  fertile  terraces  by  which  the 
land  lets  itself  down  from  Tabor  to  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  the  fruitful  level  stretches  before  ffa((tn, 
and  the  Plain  of  Gennosaret,  a  tract  of  anequalled 
richness  and  Inxoriance  on  Uie  north-west  shore  of 
the  lake.  To  this,  doubtless,  allusion  is  made  in  Dt 
33",  where  d;  should  be  rendered  '  sea,'  not '  west,' 
and  is  certoinly  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  region  has 
always  heea  nmous  for  its  productiveness,  '  inso- 
much that  it  invites  the  most  slothful  to  take  pains 
in  its  cultivation '  (Jos.  BJ  ill.  iii.  2).  It  was  one 
of  the  districts  from  which  Solomon  drew  provisions, 

E resided  over  for  this  purpose  by  the  king's  son-tn- 
iw  Ahimaaz  (1  K  4'*).  'To  the  inhabitants  of 
such  a  land  the  more  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the 
hot  lands  on  either  side  spread  its  temptations  in 
vain  ...  It  is  luxury  where  luxury  cannot  soften. 
On  these  broad  heights,  open  to  the  sunshine  and 
the  breeze,  life  is  free  and  exhilarating. 

••  NaphtaU  ta  »  Und  let  looM." 

This  beantiful  figure  (Gn  49")  fully  expresses  the 
feelings  which  are  bred  by  the  health,  the  spacious- 
ness, tnehigb  freedom,  anoglorions  outlook  of  Upper 
Galilee '  (UGHL  >  420).  The  reading, '  Naphtali  is 
a  stretched  out,  *.«.  slender,  terebinth,'  adopted 
by  Ewald  {Hist,  of  Israel,  tr.  iL  291),  Dillmann 
(Genttis,  iL  472),  and  others  in  preference  to  MT, 
18  rejected  by  Delitzsch  [GeneHa  in  loc.),  with 
apparently  good  reason.  'The  figure  of  a  slender 
tree  seems  to  suit  neither  the  territory  nor  its  in- 
habitants. The  latter  appear  to  have  been  from 
the  first  a  robust  and  numerous  people ;  while 
neither  in  shape,  nor  in  the  character  of  its  pro- 
ducts, is  the  luid  at  all  open  to  such  a  description 
(HGHL^  420,  note).  Delitzsch  further  points  out 
that  in  the  meaning  of  stretched,  slender,  is 
uncorroborated  and  ling^tically  improbable.  MT 
is  supported  by  the  Targg.  and  Sam.,  and  is  alto- 
gether appropriate  to  people  nurtured  amid  the 
freedom  of  the  mountains.  '  He  who  giveth  goodly 
words'  seems  to  mark  out  Naphtali  as  possessing, 
in  special  measure,  the  gift  of  eloqaence.  Of  this, 
however,  there  is  no  extant  evidence. 

His  position  a«  a  border  tribe  exposed  Naphtali 
to  constant  peril  from  marauding  oands,  and  in- 
roads of  hostile  neighbours.  In  conflict  with  those 
who  sought  the  spous  of  his  fair  territory,  no  doubt, 
was  developed  that  alert,  eager,  fearless,  warlike 
spirit, which  shoneso  conspicuously  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Barak  and  Deborah  ( Jg  5'°),  and  which  made 
the  men  of  these  uplands  so  formidable^  in  later 
days.  A  thousand  captains  and  a  contingent  of 
37,0()0  men  '  with  shield  and  spear '  were  sent  to 
David  at  Hebron  (1  Ch  12").  In  Tiglath-pUeser's 
first  raid  against  Pekah,  Naphtali  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Assyria,  and  the  people  were  taken  into 
captivity  (2  K  15» ;  cf.  1  Ch  5",  Is  9').  The  heroie 
zeal  and  bravery  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region 
in  the  war  of  mdependence  was  worthy  of  the 

I  greatest  traditions  of  the  past  (see  Galilee). 

I  Josephas,  whose  knowledge  was  intimate,  testifies 
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that  thev  were  '  innred  to  war  from  their  infancy,' 
'nor  hatn  the  country  ever  been  destitute  of  men 
of  courage '  (BJ  in.  liL  2).  Much  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  was  fulfilled  within  the  borders  of  Naph- 
tali;  and  of  those  chosen  to  be  His  companions 
and  witnesses,  the  chief  were  natives  of  this  soil. 

There  are  but  two  towns  of  any  consequence  in 
the  territory  of  Naphtali  to-day,  Mth  '  holy  cities ' 
of  the  Jews :  Tibenas,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  with  about  5000  inhabitants,  where 
the  tombs  of  Maimonides,  Babbi  Aktba,  and  other 
great  ones  are  shown,  the  ruins  of  tne  ancient  cit^ 
stretching  2  miles  to  the  south ;  and  Safed,  witn 
over  20,000  inhabitanto,  crowning  the  mountain 
north  of  the  sea,  dominated  by  the  'castle  hilL' 
The  castle  itself,  dating  from  Crusading  times,  was 
finally  wrecked  in  the  earthquake  of  1837,  which 
wrought  such  havoc  both  in  Safed  and  in  Tiberiaa. 
At  junrdn,  a  few  miles  north-west  of  Safed,  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  synagogue,  ind  the  tombs 
«f  Hillel  and  Simeon  Bar  Yochai.  This  is  a  popu- 
lar Jewish  place  of  pilgrimage.  Of  the  villages 
representing  ancient  cities,  er-Bameh  is  perhaps 
the  most  prosperous ;  and  on  the  ridge  nortn  of  «r- 
Rameh  stands  the  hamlet  of  et-Bukefa,  the  highest 
^aoe  of  human  habitation  in  Palestine,  whose 
Jewish  inhabitants  claim  to  have  held  it  in  un- 
broken possession  since  Joshua's  conquest. 

Naphtali,  Mount         *¥>  4pe<  N'e^ 

faXei,  Jos  20')  was  the  northmoet  of  the  parts  into 
which  the  central  range  of  Western  Palestine  was 
divided,  named  after  the  tribes  that  mainly  occn- 

Sied  them — Mount  Jndah,  Mount  Ephraim,  and 
fount  Naphtali.  It  is  a  mistake  in  either  case 
to  translate  'bill-country'  (see,  however,  Driver 
in  art.  Hill-Countrt).  The  rendering  'mount' 
or  <  mountain '  is  in  accordance  with  immemorial 
usage  in  these  lands.  The  modem  Jebel  Saftd 
corresponds  generallv  with  the  ancient  Ear  Naph- 
tali, and  Jeoel  NAbltu  with  Ear  Ephraim:  the 
name  in  each  case  is  taken  from  the  seat  of 
government  in  the  district.  No  one  thinks  of 
translating  Jebel  Libndn  (Mount  Lebanon)  by 
'  the  hUl-connby  of  Lebanon,'  although  tiie  scenery 
there  is  as  diversified  as  in  any  <ustriet  in  the 
southern  range. 

LmsATUBl.— ThomKm,  Land  and  Boot,  U,  patitm ;  Ueirlll, 
Oaiao»  in  the  Time  <tf  Chrit ;  0.  A.  Smith,  BGhL  pp.  68, 
tn,  420 ;  Eendenon,  PaleMiu,  p.  102  f. ;  Douriu,  Jotkua, 
lOS-106 ;  Emld,  Hi*t.  qf  lurael,  tr.  U.  280  S. ;  Keil  tad  Delitach, 
JoAua ;  Driver,  Dtut.  tU ;  wd  ut.  Oalilo. 

W.  EwiNa. 

HiPHTUHDI  {urm^i,  N(0«aX(iW/i,  Nephtuim, 
Nephthuim)  is  given  m  Gn  10"  and  1  Ch  1"  as  the 
fourth  'son'  of  Mizraim.  Nothing  definite  is 
known  of  a  place  or  people  bearing  this  name. 
One  view,  as  old  as  "Targ.  Jon.,  transposes  the 
first  two  consonants,  reads  Pentaschcenum,  identi- 
fies with  JS4<t>$vt,  and  puts  the  situation  N.E.  of 
Egypt.  An  attempt  to  find  an  Egyptian  etymologr 
takes  na  as  the  plural  article  axA  Ptah  as  the  god's 
name,  thus  yielding  napta^  with  a  meaning  '  they 
of  Ptah;'  an  appropriate  name  for  the  district  about 
Memphis,  the  centre  of  the  Ptah  cult.  "ThiB  name, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  actual  use, 
in  native  documents,  to  denote  a  place  or  people. 
The  Ethiopian  capital,  Napata,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (iv.  7,  19)  is  a  tempting  parallel,  but 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  assigned  to  Cush. 
The  certainty  of  Pathmsim  being  the  Egyptian 
petern  or  '  southern  land '  led  Erman  to  suggest 
a  corruption  from  O'nnng  for  petemKi  '  northern 
land.'  K  we  are  to  admit  corruptions,  we  may 
compare  the  Assyrian  form  Na^l^u,  given  in  Assur- 
bani^'s  Annals  (Col.  i.  94,  90),  as  a  district,  prob- 
ably m  Lower  Egypt.  This  seems  to  represent  the 
Egyptian  n-idhAO,  'the  marshes,'  and  is  used  in 
opposition  to  Fatmsi.    Herodotus  (iL  165)  gives 


this  name  as  'Sa.Bd,  and  indicates  that  there  were 
two  such  districts.  The  disappearance  of  p  may 
be  compensated  by  the  change  from  <  to  {  in  the 
Assyrian  spelling.  For  other  suggestions  see 
Dilunann  and  Holzinger  on  Gen.  and  the  references 
there ;  Steindorff,  BeUr.  zur  Assyr.  L  p.  600  f . 

C.  H.  W.  JOHN.S. 

NAPKIN  is  the  EV  tr»  in  Lk  19»,  Jn  U"  20'  (in 
Ac  19"  [the  only  other  occurrence  of  the  Gr.  word] 
'  handkerchief')  of  irouidptoi',  which  isreallv  a  Lat. 
word  tudarium  *  (from  sudor, '  sweat ').  The  name 
refers  to  the  use  of  this  article  to  wipe  off  perspira- 
tion from  the  hands  and  face  (of.  QumtiL  vl  3).  In 
Lk  10"  the  man  who  had  received  the  one  pound, 
wrapped  his  lord's  money  in  a  tudarium,  which 
may  here  mean  either  a  spedes  of  head-dress  like 
the  Arab.  MJiyeh,  or  a  towel  or  the  like  |the  reader 
will  recall  instances  in  the  AreMan  N%ghts  Tales 
of  the  wrapping  up  of  money  in  a  linen  doth  and 
then  concealing  il^  and  also  of  the  carrying  of  it 
in  the  folds  of  one's  turban}.  The  same  uncer- 
tain^ attaches  to  the  meanmg  of  the  handkeiv 
ohien  (irovid/xa)  which  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  in  contact  with  the  person  of  St.  Paul 
and  tnen  used  for  the  healing  of  the  sick,  Ac  10". 
The  face  of  the  dead  was  bound  np  with  a  napkin, 
Jn  ll**  (Lazarus)  ZO'  (Jesos).  See,  also,  art.  Dress 
in  voL  L  p.  627".  J.  A  Selbie. 

NARCISSUS  (NafHcur.ro>).— In  Bo  16"  St  Paul 
salutes,  among  other  Boman  Christians,  those  '  of 
the  household  of  Narciasns,  which  are  in  the  Lord.' 
The  name  was  common,  especially  among  slaves 
and  freedmen  ;  cf.  CIL  vL  4123  (in  the  household 
of  Livia),  4346,  5206  HBUCONIS  MABdSSI  AVGVS- 
TIANI :  22875  NABCISSTS  •  AVa  •  UB. ;  bat  it  is 
best  known  as  that  of  the  notorious  freedman  of 
Claudius,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Agrip- 
pina  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Nero,  some  three 
or  four  years  before  this  letter  was  written  (Tac. 
Ann.  ziii.  1 ;  Dio  Cass.  Iz.  34).  It  was  an  obvious 
suggestion  that  the  reference  was  to  members  of 
his  household,  but  the  fact  that  he  was  already 
dead  when  the  letter  was  written  seemed  to  make 
this  impossible.  Bishop  Ligbtfoot  has,  however, 
suggested  that  the  identification  is  still  possible. 
When  Narcissus  was  put  to  death,  his  property 
would  be  confiscated  and  become  the  property  of 
the  emperor,  and  his  slaves  would  swell  the 
imperial  household,  but  be  disUnguished  as  the 
Nardteiani.  We  find  servants  of  Livia  called 
Mcecenatiani,  as  having  come  from  the  household 
of  Meecenas  (CIL  vi.  4016,  4032) ;  we  find  also 
Amyntiani  (4035 ;  cf.  8738),  Agrij>piani,  German- 
ieiani.  The  same  explanation  is  given  for  the 
household  of  Aristobulus  (wh.  see).  The  form 
Narcissianus  occurs,  but  apparently  not  necessarily 
with  this  meaning,  Marat,  p.  1150,  4  :XI  •  clavdio 

•  sp  •  F  •  NARCissiANO.  The  following  inscription 
is  later,  CIL  vi.  :  D.H  |  T.  flatits  •  ato.  ub  | 
NARCissTS  •  PECIT  •  •    and  lower  down :  T.  flavivs 

•  AVO  •  UB  .  FIRHT8  •  NARaSSIANVS  •  •  •  EEFECIT. 
It  may  be  possible  to  work  this  point  out  more 
completely  when  vol.  vi  of  the  Berlin  Corpus  oi 
Inscriptions  is  finished.  An  inscription  quoted 
by  Plumptre  {Biblical  Studies,  p.  428)  is  of  doubt- 
ful genuineness.  The  later  traditions  about 
Narcissus  are  quite  valueless.  He  is  made  by 
Pseudo-Hippolytus  (cfe  LXX  Apostolis,  p.  956, 
ed.  Migne),  bishop  of  Athens,  and  is  commemorated 
on  Oct.  31. 

LimuTURi.  —  Ugbttoot,  PhSUmtant,  p.  ITS ;  Sandaj- 
Headlam,  Bamant,  p.  42S ;  Aata  &n«(orum,  Oct  voL  ml 
P-  88V.  A.  C.  HEADLAM. 

NARD. — '  Pore  nard '  is  the  AVm  rendering  f of 
*  It  appeus  in  the  •SugamM  —  urtvo  (Buxtoct,  Ltm.  Tatm. 
.M2). 
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spikenard'  (Mk  14*.  RVm  'pistic  nard').  See 
Spikenabd. 

NASBU  (B  TSoffPat)  occurs  only  in  To  Il>* 
'And  Aohiachams  and  Nasbas  his  brother's  son 
came,'  namely,  to  the  wedding  of  Tobias  the 
•on  of  Tobit.  The  AV  gives  in  the  margin 
the  snggestion  of  Jnnios:  '  Achiacharus,  who  is 
also  culed  Nasbas'  (t.«.  'Axtaxa/>  it  kcU  N.  for 
Axtixapot  Koi  TSI.\  The  MSS  and  Versions  offer 
the  following  variants  (cf.  Ball,  Variorum  Apoc- 
rypha): K  'A.  and  Nabad  his  cousins'  (but  a 
second  hand  corrected  oi  i^iSeXipoi  into  the  singular) ; 
cnrsives  '  A.  and  If  abas  his  couBins ' ;  Itala  '  A.  and 
Nabal  his  maternal  uncle '  (Cod.  Sangerm.  IS : 
'  Achiacar  in  Navit  soceri  illius ') ;  Syr.  '  A.  and 
Laban,  his  sister's  son'  (pS  omitted  in  the  Thu. 
Syr.  col.  1886);  Vulg.  'Achior  and  Nabath  the 
cousins  of  Tobias.' 

The  question  whose  brother's  or  sister's  son 
Nasbas  was,  whether  of  Tobit  (so  Vuleate  and 
others)  or  of  Achiacharus,  which  could  not  be 
settled  by  the  data  in  the  Book  of  Tobit,  is  now 
decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  view  through  the 
newly  published  Story  of  AJ^ifcar  and  hit  Nephew. 
For  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
these  personages ;  and  it  is  now  also  certain  that 
we  must  iina  the  same  person  (Naslnw)  in  the 
Aman  of  the  received  text  of  To  14"  (see  art 
Aman  in  vol.  L  p.  79  and  correct  there,  that  the 
Syriac  speUs  '  Aifeab '  [aay]  not '  AAab ') ;  cf.  further. 
Ball,  Variorum  Apocrypha,  where  the  Sinaitio 
Text  (ir  T<f  woiHtai  nt  iXeriiuHririir)  must  be  trans- 
lated :  '  because  he  gave  me  alms,'  not '  because  I 
did  alms.  ' 

The  original  form  of  the  name  is  most  probably 
Nadab,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  on  palseo- 
graphical  or  other  grounds  how  all  the  variants 
could  arise,  especially  the  received  form  Nasbas. 
See  J.  R.  Hams  in  the  Introduction  to  Th»  Story 
i^AhiH^r  (London,  1898,  pp.  xxix,  xlv). 

NASI  (B  VturO,  A  VatlS,  AY  Nasith),  1  Es 
Neziah,  Exr  2",  Neh  V*. 

NATHAN  (mj  <(whom  God)  gave';  Na0d»).— 1. 
Successor  of  Satmnel  in  the  line  of  prophet  states- 
men (Sir  47M.  When  first  introduced  into  the  his- 
tory (2  S  7»-".  1  Ch  17'-")  he  is  already  David's  chief 
•piritnal  adviser  (cf .  1  K  1"  ^ert).  The  incident  is 
a  remarkable  one,  whether  we  regard  it  as  indi- 
cative of  the  prophetic  as  contrasted  with  the 
nriesUy  policy  in  religions  afiairs  (Ewald,  HI  iii. 
131),  or  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  development 
of  the  Measianio  ideal.  The  transfer  of  the  seat 
of  government  from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem  was  the 
first  step  towards  the  unification  of  the  kingdom. 
It  only  remained  to  centralize  the  religions  system 
as  well,  and  so  render  Israel  completely  homo- 

Jsneons.  The  bailding,  therefore,  of the  temple  at 
emsalem  was  somethmg  more  than  an  expression 
of  fervent  piety ;  it  was  a  stroke  of  far-reaching 
policy.  At  first,  indeed,  it  was  not  altogether 
successful;  but  after  the. fall  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom  the  temple  became  so  inextricably  associ- 
ated with  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  involve 
in  its  own  ruin  the  system  which  it  was  designed 
to  consolidate  and  preserve.  The  prophet  his- 
torian represents  Nathan's  purely  human  impulse 
as  favourable  to  the  project,  "rhat  very  night, 
however,  a  Divine  revelation  warned  him  that  the 
time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  this  innovation,  and  bade 
him  communicate  to  the  king  a  oonsolatory  promise, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  Messianic 
prophecies  in  the  whole  OT.  The  conception  of 
the  Son  of  David,  whose  kingdom  should  have  no 
end,  struck  the  imagination  of  every  subsequent 
Messianic  prophet,  and  is  the  most  pronunent 


feature  in  NT  retrospect.  The  signiisaat  varia- 
tions of  the  Chronicles  in  this  speecn  need  not  here 
be  indicated.  But  Nathan  fulfilled  the  prophet's 
truest  function  in  that  scene  in  which  his  idyllic 
parable  awoke  the  conscience  of  his  friend  and 
master  (2  S  12»-",  Ps  61  title).  As  we  read  the 
words  of  restrained  emotion  in  which  Nathan  lays 
bare  the  meanness  and  selfishness  of  David's  sin, 
we  feel  that  their  effect  must  have  been,  in  great 
measure,  due  to  the  peculiarly  intimate  relations 
of  the  king  and  the  prophet.  Doubtless  it  was  a 
consolation  to  Nathan  to  be  commissioned  snbee- 
quently  (2  S  12^)  to  bestow  on  the  first  child  of 
tne  now  forgiven  union  his  name  'in  religion,' 
'  Jedidiah,  after  the  meaning  of  Jah '  (Ewald,  HI 
iii.  168).  The  infant  thus  favoured  was  afterwards 
to  owe  his  crown  to  the  prophet's  astuteness  and 
promptitude.  It  was  Nathan  that  first  detected 
the  plot  of  Adonijah,  and  suggested  and  carried 
through  the  plan  of  action  b^  which  it  was  baffled, 
and  he  took  a  leading  p«ut  in  the  joyous  corona- 
tion ceremony  that  followed  (I  K  1).  One  is 
tempted  to  suggest  that  the  far-seeing  and  enlight- 
ened statesmanship  which  marked  the  early  years 
of  Solomon's  reigjii  was  a  result  of  the  teaching  of 
NathMi.  It  is  ngnificant  that  his  son  Zabud  was 
selected  by  Solomon  as  a  special  priest  and  '  king's 
friend '  ( 1 K  4*).  The  Chronicler  ascribes  to  Nathan 
histories  of  David  (1  Ch  29")  and  of  Solomon  (2  Ch 
9").  It  remains  to  add  that  Jerome  (Qu.  Heb.  on 
1  S  17",  2  8  21",  1  Ch  20'  27")  identifies  Nathan 
with  David's  nephew  Jonathan.  He  says  that 
he  is  called  Natnan  as  a  prophet,  but  Jonathan 
as  a  warrior,  and  that  when  called  by  the  former 
name  his  father  is  not  mentioned,  since  he  was  not  ^ 
a  prophet.  -vX 
2.  Son  of  David,  bom  at  Jerusalem  (2  S  5", 
1  Ch  I4<).  According  to  1  Ch  3'  he  was  third  SQn 
of  Bathshua  (Bathaheba),  Solomon  being  fourth. 
But  we  should  natunJly  infer  from  2  S  12'*  that 
Solomon  was  tiie  first  son  of  Bathsheba's  that  lived 
for  any  time.  The  princely  family  of  Nathan  is 
mentioned  in  Zee  12"  as  a  Aecific  division  of  the 
house  of  David.  St.  Luke  (3")  traces  the  descent 
of  our  Lord  from  David  through  Nathan  rather 
than  through  Solomon,  as  is  done  by  St.  Matthew. 
8.  Father  of  (2  S  23>*),  or  brother  of  Joel  (1  Ch 
11"),  who  was  one  of  David's  heroes.  The  text  ftf 
Chronicles  is  preferred  by  Rawlinson,  but  seems  a 
corruption  ot  that  of  Samuel.  4.  A  Jndahite 
(I  Ch  2").  S.  One  of  the  deputation  sent  by  Ezra 
to  request  Iddo  to  provide  Levites,  etc.,  for  the 
temple  (Ezr  8",  1  Es  8^.  8.  One  of  those  who  had 
taken  strange  wivea  (Ear  10"),  called  in  1  Es  g** 
Nsthaniat.  N.  J.  D.  Wbitb. 

NATHANAEL.— 1.  (NatforaiiX)  one  of  the  |  cap- 
tains over  thousands,'  who  played  a  prominent 
part  at  Josiah's  passover,  1  Es  1'.  2.  (B  saeariiiKot, 
A  om.)  a  priest  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife, 
1  Es  9"=Nkthankl  of  Ezr  10".  3.  (No»a»oi)X)  aa 
ancestor  of  Jnditii,  Jth  8'.   4.  See  next  article. 

NATHANAEL  (NafforaiiX,  equivalent  to 
["God  has  given ' ;  cf.  the  names  Dorothevs, 
Dositheus,  Theodore],  Nethanel  [which  see],  Nu  1' 
etc.).— A  man  of  Cana  of  Galilee  (Jn  21*),  whom 
Philip,  after  having  himself  been  called  by  Christ, 
induced  to  come  into  the  Master's  presence  (Jn 
1^-).  Our  Lord  describes  him  as  'an  Ispaelite 
indeed,'  i.e.  one  who  valued  the  spiritual  privileges, 
and  sought  to  realize  the  ideal  life  of  an  Israehte ; 
and  as  a  man  '  in  whom  there  is  no  guile,'  i.e.  not 
sinless,  but  sincere  and. candid,  open-minded,  and 
single-hearted,  one  who  was  free  from  the  guile  of 
Jacob  before  he  attained  to  the  nobility  of  Isi-ael. 
Nathanael  showed  his  candour  (1)  by  not  allowing 
himself  to  be  deterred  from  coming  to  see  Jesul 
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throa^h  his  natarat  reluctance*  to  accept  Nazareth, 
■a  insignificant  townlet,  mentioned  by  no  prophet, 
as  the  place  whence  the  expected  Messiah  would 
oome  forth ;  (2)  by  at  once  surrendering  his  pre- 
judice when  adequate  evidence  of  Christ's  sup«r- 
natnral  power  was  received.  His  eventual  ffdth 
in  the  Messiahship  of  Jeeus  could  hardly  have  been 
due  to  the  mere  fact  that  Christ,  unseen  by 
Nathanael,  had  beheld  him  under  the  fig-tree, 
even  assuming  that  he  was  seen  there  engaged  in 
devotion  or  raiigions  meditation.  Christ  allndes, 
doubtless,  to  some  recent  crisis  or  special  incident 
in  Nathanael's  spiritual  experience  which  had 
taken  i>lace  while  he  sat  under  the  fig-tree — an 
awakening,  perhaps,  to  a  higher  ideal  of  life  and 
duty,  or  a  successful  struggle  with  some  strong 
temptation,  or  a  devout  longmg  for  the  coming  of 
Messiah  and  His  kingdom.  He  who  had  then 
not  only  peen,  but  seen  mto  him,  must  be  '  He  that 
should  oome,'  the  Son  of  God  (m  Messianic  sense, 
of.  Ps  S?),  and  the  (spiritual)  king  of  Israel  (Is  9'). 

The  name  of  Nathanael  oocnrs  only  once  again 
in  the  (Soepel  history,  namely,  in  Jn  21*,  where 
he  is  one  of  the  seven  to  whom  the  risen  Jesus 
manifested  Himself  at  early  dawn  after  a  night  of 
fruitless  fishing.  One  expects  to  find  Nathanael 
included  (like  tiie  other  disciples  who  were  simul- 
taneously called)  among  the  Twelve  apostles. 
Aug.  (Horn.  viL  on  the  Gosp.  of_  Jn.)  accounts  for 
his  non-selection  by  the  assumption  that  Nathanael 
was  learned  in  the  law,  and  that  Christ '  desired 
to  transform  the  world  tlirough  unlearned '  apostles. 
Somewhat  similarly,  Gr^ory  the  Great  (mor.  33. 
21)  represents  our  Lord  as  '  passing  over  Nathanael 
in  order  to  show,  by  the  choice  of  apostles  who 
had  nothing  praiseworthy  of  their  own,  that  their 
Bulficiency  came  not  from  themselves,  but  from 
above.'  The  now  widely  accepted t  identification 
of  Nathanael  with  Bartholomev  is  not  known 
to  have  been  adopted  untU  the  9th  cent.,  by  the 
Nestorian  Ellas,  of  Damascus  (Astern.  B.  0.  iv.  p.  v).; 
To  the  considerations  already  adduced  under  Bab- 
THOLOUKW  in  favour  of  this  suggestion,  may  be 
added  (1)  Nathanael's  apparent  inclusion  (Jn  21*) 
among  the  'disciples,'  by  whom,  in  the  context 
(Jn  Sfl"-  2V*),  the  evangelist  seems  to  mean 
apostles ;  (2)  the  faet  of  most  of  the  other  apostles 
bearing  two  names,  and,  in  particular,  the  parallel 
case  of  Levi,  who  is  so  called  in  Mk  2",  Lk  6",  and 
whose  other  name,  Matthew,  signifies '  gift  of  Jeho- 
vah,'almost  eqni'ndent  to  Ao/Aanoel.  Theidentifi- 
eation,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  a«  more  than  a 
plausible  conjecture,  against  which  the  absence  of 
any  hint  of  the  identity  in  any  early  writer  tells 
strongly,  sdthough  not  aeoisivefy.  Nathanael  has 
also  been  identified  with  (I)  the  friend  of  Cleopas  in 
Lk  24  (Epiph.  Ear.  23,  without  reason  given) ;  (2) 
Matthew  (Thoma  in  Oene$.  d.  J*.  Ev.),  a  suppon- 
tion  negatived  by  the  diverse  circumstances  of 
Nathanael's  call ;  (3)  John  himself  (Spaeth  in  Hilg. 
Zeitseh.  1868),  Jn  21*  being'  treated  as  a  mistake 
of  the  alleged  'supplementor' ;  (4)  Matthias  (Hilg. 
NT  extra  Can.  iv.,  and,  doubtfully,  Jn.  Lightl. 
Com.  Ac.  in.  loe.,  who  elsewhere,  in  his  Comm.  on 


I  Muly  writers,  bowem  tt.g.  OyrO  of  Alex.  Comm.  in 
iae.X  interpret  Nathwuel'i  wordi  In  Jn  1«,  not  InterrontiTely, 
but    an  aoqukeoenoe  in  Philip'a  itatement  contained  In  t.w. 


'looked  well  Into  the  propheta,'  and  perceived  a  hidden  refer- 
•Doe  to  Naianth  In  their  writings. 

t  Among  others,  hy  Ew.,  Hey.,  Lange,  Eeim.  WesL,  Newm., 
Alt.,  Tten.,  Ulllig.,  Fanar,  Westcott.  The  Apocr.  Judicium 
Pitri  represent*  both  Bartholomew  and  Nathanael  as  apostles. 

t  Ellas  is  followed  by  Ebedjesu  and  other  Nestorians  {,A$t.  lit 
806).  In  the  West  the  snggestion  Is  found  first  In  Rupertus 
of  Deuts  (12th  oent.  Com.  in  toe),  but  did  not  excite  much 
attention  until  the  Iflth  eent.,  when  It  was  approved  by  C. 
Jansenius  (Com.  p.  Hi),  and  condemned  by  Baronius  as  *  levis 
oonjectura '  (1. 123). 


Aft.  and  Jn.,  prefers  to  identify  Nathanael  with 
Bartholomew)  ;  (5)  Simon  the  Canansean,  from  a 
misinterpretation  of  tliis  surname,  as  if  'of  Cana'; 
and  (6)  Stephen,  owing  to  Jn  1"  and  Ac  7**  (both 
the  last  conjectures  mentioned  by  Chemnitius, 
Harm.  Evan.  312;  of.  Lipsius,  Apocr.  Apos.  ilL  152). 

LirnuTDai  On  addition  to  work*  quoted).— Kindler  in  Tha. 
ThML-PhUM.  IL  S70lt.;  Trench.  Studies  &  (As  Ooiipefs;  N. 
Marshall,  Three  Discourses  on  Nathanael  In  Straumty  vol.  U. ; 
Newman,  Sarmons,  voL  IL ;  M'L&ren,  Ytr't  Minittry,  11. 169. 

H.  COWAN. 


NATHANIAB  (SatcmUu),  1  Es  0>* : 
E2rl0». 


Nathan, 


HATHAN-MELECH  {nW^^i;  Eng.  as  V<ilg.).— 
An  ofiicial  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  whose  name  is 
used  to  designate  one  of  the  halls  or  chambers 
{nav))  of  the  temple  (2  K  23";  see  Eunuch). 
Gifts  and  ofierings  were  received  in  these  cham- 
bers (Neh  lO***^)))  >Ji<l  t^hey  may  have  been  assigned 
particularly  to  the  control  of  those  whose  names 
are  attached  to  them  ( Jer  35"  36"- ").  In  the  '  hall 
of  Nathan-melech '  Josiah  deposited  the  horses  of 
the  sun  (?  a  group  of  statuary)  which  he  removed 
from  near  the  temple  entrance  (2  K  23" ;  translate, 
'  and  he  removed  the  horses  ...  to  the  chamber 
of  N.').  The  express  identification  of  the  cliamber 
suggests  that  it  was  a  permanent  repository  for 
these  horses  rather  than  an  '  office'  to  which  they 
were  handed  over.  Regarding  its  situation  in  the 
temple  area,  see  Pabbab.  The  name  i|^')c; '  Melech 
gave,'  is  exactiy  paralleled  by  n^m  and  ^^)0\  'J' 
gave,' '  El  gave.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  recognition 
of  an  idol  god  Melech  (Molech),  for  Melech, '  king,' 
was  no  doubt  a  title  of  J*.  But  the  name  may  be  a 
trace  of  the  idol-worship  of  the  7th  cent.  (Gray, 
Eeb.  Proper  Names,  pp.  146-148).  In  the  LXX 
does  not  seem  to  Imve  been  taken  as  part  of  the 
proper  name  (Luc.  Natfdr  eiroivfly  roS  paaiMm ;  B 
IStJir  peunXlm  ro8  eivtaxou).      W.  B.  STEVKNSON. 

NATIONS.— See  Gentiles,  Goom,  Racks. 

HATUBAL.— Two  different  Greek  words  are  thus 
rendered  in  AV  and  RV,  which  it  is  necessary  here 
to  distinguish.  1.  ^iwucit, '  that  which  is  according 
to  the  nature '  {^ittt)  of  any  organism,  which  is  the 
outcome  of  its  constitution.  Thus  St.  Paul  con- 
trasts 4  ^ururi)  x/>^»  with  that  which  is  vapd 
fiaai  (Ro  1**);  and  in  like  manner  the  'natural 
branohes,'  o(  rari  4i6aa>  cXdSot  (Ro  11**),  are  con- 
trasted with  the  graft  from  a  foreign  stock.  It  is 
plain  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  finally  whether 
or  not  any  process  is  or  u  not  ^vo-ucit,  unless  we 
understand  thoroughly  the  constitution  of  the 
^6aa.  It  is  only  because  we  assume  that  we 
certainly  know  the  true  rAoi  of  sex,  that  we  nn- 
hesitatinglv  condemn  as  'unnatural,'  abominable 

Sractices  uke  those  condemned  b;^  St.  Paul  (Ro  1**), 
espite  the  fact  that  they  are  widely  prevalent  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Science  assures  us 
that  they  contradict  the  'constitution  of  human 
nature,'  tiie  ipiaa  of  man,  and  conscience  acquiesces 
in  the  decision. 

There  is,  however,  little  dispute  as  to  wliat  is 
unnaturai  for  man,  i.e.  tiiat  which  contradicts  the 
whole  system  of  man's  nature,  and  is  not  merely 
repugnant  to  certain  elements  of  it.  But  when  we 
ask  questions  about  the  distinctions  between  wli&t  is 
natural  and  what  is  supernatural  in  the  universe, 
difficulties  emerge.  Certainly  (see  Nature,  p. 
493''),  if  we  understand  by  ipia^is '  the  sum  of  all  that 
is,'  nothing  is  stricUy  supernatural.  But  science 
usually  employs  the  word  '  nature '  (described  in 
art.  Natuke,  §  1)  as  equivalent  to  the  complex  oi 

ghenomena,  the  sum  of  material  forces.    And  we 
ave  not  yet  exhausted  the  meaning  of  'nature' 
in  this  sense,  for  we  are  not  omniscient.  Many 
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things  once  considered  snpematural  are  now  fonnd 
to  be  strictly  the  results  of  '  natural '  processes,  of 
hitherto  unaiscovered  laws  of  the  physical  universe. 
The  progress  of  science  largely  consists  in  en- 
larging the  domain  of  '  natural  'law.  Hence  of  a 
given  event,  seemingly  anomalous,  it  may  be  im- 
possible for  the  observer  to  say  with  confidence 
that  it  is  not  the  result  of  unknown  natural  law, 
and  that  it  must  be  refeiTed  to  supernatural  inter- 
vention. The  degree  of  confidence  with  which 
this  can  be  asserted  in  any  particular  instance 
must  be  measured  by  the  completeness  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and  of  the  agents. 
And  Butler's  observation  is  profound,  '  that  there 
may  be  beings  in  the  universe  whose  capacities  and 
knowledge  and  views  may  be  so  extensive  as  that 
the  whole  Christian  dispensation  may  to  them 
appear  natural,  i.e.  analogous  or  conformable  to 
God's  dealings  with  other  parts  of  His  creation ; 
as  natural  as  the  visible  known  course  of  things 
appears  to  us.  For  there  scarce  seems  any  other 
possible  sense  to  be  put  upon  the  word,  but  that 
only  [of]  similar,  stated,  or  uniform'  {Anal.  I.  1 
tub  fin.).  This,  however,  is  only  a  speculation ; 
the  fact  remains,  that  of  certain  alleged  phenomena 
our  knowledge  of  nature  assures  us  that  they  are 
not  in  accordance  with  its  ordinary  laws  as  known 
to  us,  and  that  they  must  therefore  be  classified 
as  ntpo'natural.  The  classification  is  provisionally 
necessary,  although  it  may  not  be  scientific  sub 
specie  aiiemitatis.  See  MIRACLE  (p.  383)  for  a 
fuller  discussion  of  this  point. 

2.  fvxiKdt  is  twice  rendered  by  '  natural '  in  the 
RV,  and  twice  by  'sensual.'  The  mind  of  man  is 
frequently  spoken  of  in  the  NT  as  twofold  (see 
PSVCHOLOOY),  embracing  the  rrtB/ia  or  roCt,  the 
higher  faculty  which  he  enjoys  as  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  the  f  vy^,  the  lower  element 
which  he  shares  with  the  beasts.  The  wisdom 
which  is  'earthly'  and  'devilish'  is  also  ^uxiin) 
(Ja  3"),  and  the  fvxiKol  are  described  by  St  Jude 
(v.")  as  xmv/ta  /t^^orret.  In  like  manner  St.  Paul 
says  of  the  j/vx^Kis  that '  he  reoeiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God '  (1  Co  2"),_  and  he  contrasts 
the  aiaita  ^vvuci)>  oi  this  life  with  the  adita  rvev- 
itanKir  of  the  life  to  come  (I  Co  15**).  'The 
natural  man '  and  '  the  natural  body '  are  alike  of 
the  earth,  earthy.  It  is  questionable  if  the  Revisers 
were  well  advised  *  in  retaining  the  word  '  natural ' 
in  these  last  passages  a«  the  rendering  of  ^vx^k6s  ; 
'  sensual '  gives  the  meaning  better,  and  the  old 
rendering  sn^este  to  the  reader  a  quite  unwarrant- 
able antithesis  between  the  'natural  body'  and 
that  which  ia  presumed  to  be  ' supernatural.' 

J.  H.  Bernard. 

NITUBAL  HISTORY.— In  entering  on  the  study 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible  we  have  to  con- 
sider— 

I.  That,  with  the  ezoeptaon  of  Solomon  t  (1  K 
4"),  the  authors  of  the  several  books  were  in  no 
sense  naturalists.  The  allusions  by  '  Solomon '  to 
objects  of  nature  are  so  few  and  general  as  to  give 
us  no  idea  how  far  he  had  reduMd  his  Imowl^ge 
to  a  scientific  form.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the 
Scriptures  written  after  his  day  that  he  formulated 
and  gave  to  the  world  a  scientific  treatise  on  these 
subjects.  The  imperfect  descriptions  of  natural 
objects  given  by  the  Gr.  and  Rom.  and  Arab, 
naturalists  many  centuries  later,  make  it  quite 
improbable  that  any  treatises  of  Solomon  on  plants 
and  animals  were  such  as,  had  they  been  pre- 
served, would  have  enabled  us  to  identify  with 
aocnracy  the  objects  alluded  to. 

*  They  hAn  >lao  ntelnad  the  renderiD|t  'his  nstonl  tea*' 
br  li  wfinrn  «w  yuirmt  mmS  (Ja  althoiigh  they  render 
die  Qreek  lltenlly  in  their  marglii. 

t  SuppoaiiMr  we  have  maj  prodactlooa  of  his  pen  in  the  OT, 
niiofa  IS  denied  with  pncUoai  unanimitr  Iqr  modem  echolu*. 


2.  Apart  from  the  question  of  the  degree  ot 
knowledge  of  natural  history  poosessed  by  the 
writers  of  the  Bible,  their  allusions  to  natural 
objects  are,  for  the  most  I>art,  incidental  and 
general,  not  scientific.  Even  in  tiie  lists  of  clean 
and  unclean  animals  in  Lv  and  Dt  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  names  refer  to  classes  and  genera,  such 
OS  the '  falcon,  after  its  kind ' ;  '  the  raven,  after  its 
kind ' ; '  the  hawk,  after  its  kind' ; '  the  heron,  after 
its  kind,'  etc.  etc.  It  is  clear  from  this  that  the 
class  or  genus  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and 
not  an  individual  species,  except  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  was  but  one  well-known  species  ia 
Bible  lands,  as  the  camel,  the  cone^,  the  swine,  etc. 

3.  The  Heb.  literature  is  confined  to  the  can- 
onical books.  We  have  no  sidelights  from  other 
books  in  that  language  to  aid  us  in  determining 
the  objects  referred  to.  In  the  case  of  objects  men- 
tioned but  once  or  a  few  times  only,  it  is  often 
difficult  or  impossible  to  be  certain  as  to  what  was 
intended.  The  LXX  gives  the  judgment  of  its 
translators  as  to  the  Gr.  equivalents  in  their  day. 
This  opinion  may  not  be  always  well  founded. 
And  it  is  still  more  probable  that  in  many  cases 
they  used  a  text  very  different  from  the  MT.  The 
cognate  Arab,  often  sheds  light,  bat  iv  the  more 
difficult  cases  it  is  of  the  least  Tslue. 

4.  The  books  of  the  Bible  were  written  by 
numerous  authors,  in  various  parts  of  the  East, 
and  through  a  period  of  at  least  1000  years.  Any 
one  who  has  endeavoured  to  collect  the  common 
names  of  plants  and  animals  in  any  country,  but 
especially  in  Bible  lands,  has  been  struck  with  the 
fact  that  a  given  name  refers  to  different  objects 
in  regions  not  far  apart.  For  example,  in  Lebanon 
the  word  ffail^ob  is  used  for  several  species  of 
maple.  In  Gilead  it  is  used  for  Arbutut  And- 
racnne,  L.,  a  tree  known  in  the  rest  of  Pal.  and 
Syria  as  ^flib.  The  word  balliif  is  properly  an 
acorn,  but  it  is  used  also  for  the  Portuguese  Oak, 
Quereus  Lusitanica,  Lam.,  and  another  species  of 
oak,  Q.  Cerris,  L.  Agam,  the  same  object  has 
often  different  names  in  regions  within  Bible 
lands.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  has  three  names 
within  the  limits  of  N.  Lebanon,  'art,  'ibhul,  and 
tnilb.  The  term  'art  is  also  used  for  the  Aleppo 
Pine.  Again,  some  generic  names,  as  Oak,  have  no 
names  in  Arabia  Some  of  its  species  have  names, 
as  tindidn  for  Q.  cocci/era,  L.,  mallOl  for  Q.  Lu*i- 
taniea.  Lam.,  look  for  Q.  Look,  Ky.,  balUlt  for  Q. 
Cerrii,  L.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the 
names  of  plants  changed,  either  by  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  terms,  or  the  adoption  of  local 
designations  into  g^eneru  literature.  It  may  thus 
happen  that  a  certain  name,  as  cedar  (Lv  14*),  refers 
to  a  plant  different  from  that  to  which  it  was  applied 
in  later  times.   There  may  be  many  such  cases. 

5.  It  is  certain  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible 
were  not  more  precise  in  their  desi^pation  of 
objects  of  natural  history  than  writers  in  general 
literature  to-day.  When  speaking  of  grass,  lilies, 
mustard,  thorns,  thistles,  owls,  bats  and  other  sorts 
of  natural  objects,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
species,  belongine  perhaps  to  several  genera, 
writers  of  the  Bible  must  not  be  understood  as 
having  in  mind  a  particular  species.  An  attempt 
to  find  for  every  allusion  to  natural  objects  a 
particular  species,  results  in  confusion  of  thought, 
and  endless  and  insoluble  controversy.  In  many 
cases  where  individual  species  are  intended,  de- 
cisive evidence  is  not  to  bie  found  as  to  what  the 
species  is.  In  such  cases  we  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  presenting  the  evidence  for  one  or  more 
interprebitions,  and  making  no  attempt  at  a 
decision.  Fortunately,  these  are  usually  the  less 
important  animals  and  plants. 

6.  In  some  cases  popular  errors  as  to  species 
appear  in  the  £V.    Siich  is  the  application  of 
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the  tenn  'mole'  (Lv  ll")  to  the  mole  rat,  Spalax 
tyyhlua.  The.e  are  no  true  moles  in  Pal.  and  Syria. 
But  the  tpalax  has  the  aspect  and  habits  of  a  mole. 
Some  imaginary  animals,  as  the  scUyr,  are  spoken 
of  in  the  Bible.  It  is  as  idle  to  look  for  their 
ejjuivalents  in  nature  as  it  wonld  be  when  men- 
tioned in  profane  literature.  Sut  some  such 
monster  is  a  conception  well-ni)^!!  universal  among 
mankind.  In  so  far  as  possible  it  has  been  the  aim 
of  the  author  in  these  axtioles  to  give  the  evidences 
which  establish  or  vitiate  the  claims  of  the  names 
adopted  in  AV  and  RV,  rather  than  the  numerous 
and  conflicting  opinions  of  scholars.  Those  who 
may  wish  to  enter  into  that  phase  of  the  question 
may  easily  find  the  topics  m  the  indices  of  the 
large  number  of  books  on  ancient  and  biblical 
natural  history.  Among  the  principal  ancient 
and  mediaeval  authors  who  have  written  on  these 
topics  are  Pliny,  Dioscorides,  Theophrastns,  Galen, 
DiodorasSicnius,  Strabo,  Herodotus,  Abu  el-Fodll, 
Avicenna,  and  Ion  el-Bt^,  Their  testimony,  aa 
well  as  that  of  others,  has  been  summed  np  in  the 
erudite  works  of  Bochart  (Hierozoicm),  CeLrins 
(Hierobotanieon),  BosenmUller  (Natural  History  of 
the  Bible),  Hiller,  Royle.  Ursinos  (Arbor.  Bmie.), 
etc.  Many  naturalists  have  written  of  the  Fauna 
and  Flora  of  Bible  lands.  Prominent  among  them 
are  Hasselquist,  Russell,  Ehrenberg,  Hemprich, 
Michaelis,  Schweinfiirth,  Ascherson,  Hooker, 
Carruthers,  Wood,  Tristram,  Houghton,  and 
Boissier.  Allusions  to  natural  objects  are  frequent 
in  all  the  standard  works  of  travel,  eapecially  in 
Burckhu^t,  Robinson,  Thomson,  and  Tristrau. 

Pal.  and  Syria  are  at  the  meeting-point  of  three 
continents,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  Their  ani- 
mals and  plants  connect  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of 
all.  Furthermore,  their  surface  is  greatly  diversi- 
fied. Lebanon  is  over  10,000  and  Hennon  over 
9000  ft.  above  the  sea.  A  number  of  peaks  of 
Amanus  and  Akher  Dagh  are  nearly  as  nigh,  as 
also  the  higher  mountains  of  Sinai.  The  Joraan 
Valley  is  from  a  little  below  to  1294  ft.  below  the 
Mediterranean.  In  the  50,000  square  miles  be- 
tween Sinai  on  the  S.,  Taurus  on  the  N.,  the  sea 
on  the  W.,  and  tlie  Syrian  desert  on  the  E.,  are 
maritime  plains,  seaward  and  landward  mountain 
slopes,  alpine  summits,  tropical  valleys,  the  quag- 
mires and  marsh  thickets  of  the  ^(ueh,  the  salt 
lakes  and  marshes  of  Aleppo  and  Palmyra,  the 
rolling  plateaus  of  Moab.  Guoad,  and  Bashan,  the 
ancient  lake  bed  of  Cfoele-Syria,  and  the  arid 
Syrian  desert.  The  natural  result  of  these  great 
diversities  of  surface  and  climate  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  species  and  varieties  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  land. 

A.  Animal  Kingdom. —i  ilfiJrjr.^£.9. —Tris- 
tram (Fauna  and  flora  of  Pal.)  gives  the  number 
of  mammals  in  the  Holy  Luid  at  113.  This 
number,  which  has  been  considerablv  augmented 
by  subsequent  discoveries,  is  very  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  country.  A  number  of 
those  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  the  lion,  the 
unicorn,  and  the  wild  ox,  are  now  extinct.  The 
larger  camivora,  once  so  numerous,  are  now 
rare.  The  leopard  is  found  only  in  lonely  retreats, 
while  the  bear  is  confined  to  lupine  Lebanon  and 
Antilebanon.  The  hart  is  no  longer  found  in  Pal., 
but  stiU  exists  in  Anianns.  The  pygarg  (Antilope 
Addax,  Dt  14')  is  now  no  longer  found,  or  otuy 
on  the  borders  of  the  desert.  Others  of  the  Scrip- 
ture mammals  which  remain  have  become  very 
scarce,  as  the  wild  ^(Mb,  the  coney,  and  the  roe- 
buck. The  last  is  likely  soon  to  become  extinct. 
The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  scriptural 
and  apocryphal  mammius  : — Antelope  (R'V;=Wild 
Ox,  AV),  Ape,  Ass,  Wild  Ass,  Badger  (AV;=8eal 
or  Porpoise,  RV),  Bat,  Bear,  Behemoth,  Boar, 
Camel,  Cat,  Cattle,  Chamois  (Wild  Sheep),  Coney, 


Dog,  [Dragon,  RV  Jackal,  La  4*],  Dromedary  (really 
young  Camel,  see  Dromedary),  Elephant,  Ewe, 
Fallow  Deer  (AV  ;=Roebuck,  RV),  Ferret  (AVj 
=  Gecko,  RV),  Fox,  Gazelle,  Goat,  Wild  Goat, 
Greyhound,  Hare,  Hart,  Hind,  Horse,  Hytena, 
Jsuikal,  Lamb,  Leopard,  Lion,  Mole,  Mouse,  Ox, 
Wild  Ox  (AV  ;= Antelope,  RV),  Pygarg,  Ram, 
Roe,  Roebuck  (AV  ;=Gazene,  RV),  [Satyr],  Sheep, 
Swine,  Unicom,  Weasel,  Whale  (AV  ;=Sea  Mon- 
ster, R  /),  Wolf.  Leaving  out  the  duplications  in 
the  two  VSS,  and  animals  mentioned  under  diifer- 
ent  headings,  there  are  in  all  38  dilt'erent  ones, 
among  which,  however,  are  included  the  dragon 
and  satyr,  which  are  partiallv  or  wholly  fabulous. 

ii.  Birds. — The  order  of  the  creation  of  birds  in 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  (Gn  1*-  *•)  corresponds 
with  the  order  of  their  geological  appearance, 
which  is  in  the  cretaceous  period,  after  the 
reign  of  the  reptiles.  The  aquatic  species  were  the 
first  to  appear.*  Birds  are  generally  more  highlv 
organized  than  reptUes  and  &hes  on  the  one  hand, 
and  less  so  than  tne  higher  mammals  on  the  other. 
They  all  have  feathers,  and  are  oviparous.  Hence 
they  are  readily  distinguished,  and  seem  to  have 
been  recognizeid  by  'Moses'  as  a  well-marked 
class.  Some  have  tuought  that  bats  we/;  included 
in  OT  among  the  birds,  as  thev  are  meuUoned  at 
the  end  of  a  list  of  birds  (Lv  11"-").  But  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  writer  so  understood  the  matter,  as 
the  bats  come  between  the  birds  on  the  one  hand, 
and  insects  and  reptiles  on  the  other.  The  exclu- 
sion of  the  unclean  birds  in  the  lists  of  Lv  11  and 
Dt  14  implies  that  other  birds  were  eaten.  Of 
those  that  were  eaten,  however,  only  one,  the 
quaU,  is  mentioned  by  name.  '  Fatted  fowl  '(IK 
4")  is  doubtful.  It  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that 
cloves  were  kept  for  fooa  m  later  OT  times  (Is  60"), 
and  hens  in  NT  (Mt  23"),  also  that  sparrows  were 
sold  for  food  (Mt  Lk  12«).  The  numerous  allu- 
sions to  fowling  imply  the  use  of  birds  so  caught 
for  food.  The  Bible  alludes  to  the  migration 
and  singing  of  birds  (Ca  2"- Ec  12*,  Jer  8'),  also 
to  their  nesting  in  the  temple  (?  Ps  84').  Pigeons, 
swallows,  sparrows,  and  other  birds  find  a  secure 
sanctuary  now  in  churches,  but  esp.  in  mosques. 
The  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  take  the  mother 
bird  with  the  young  (Dt  22**^),  perhaps  because 
the  mother  at  such  tunes  will  not  avail  herself  of 
her  power  of  concealment  and  flight.  The  object 
of  the  law  was  to  cultivate  a  merciful  regard  for 
the  maternal  instinct,  not  merely  to  preserve  game 
(another  possible  explanation  is  quoted  by  Driver, 
adloc,).  Allusion  is  made  to  the  forsaking  of  the 
nest  (Pr  27»),  also  to  flight  (Hos  O^',  Ex  19«,  Dt 
32"- ").  More  than  350  species  of  birds  have  been 
collected  in  the  Holy  Land.  Some  of  these  have 
brilliant  plumage,  as  the  Garrulous  Roller,  the 
Bee  Eater,  the  Hoopoe,  several  Kingfishers,  the 
Sun  Bird,  the  White-throated  Robin,  Tristram's 
Crackle,  the  African  Darter,  etc  But  the  chief 
ornithological  characteristic  of  the  country  is  the 
large  number  of  birds  of  prev,  esp.  of  the  larger 
kinds,  as  vultures,  eagles,  falcons,  buzzards,  and 
the  fishing  water  fowl,  as  pelicans,  cranes,  herons, 
cormorants,  darters,  etc.  The  coast  species  re- 
semble those  of  the  maritime  regions  of  the  Medi- 
terranean barin.  The  mountain  systems  of  Leba- 
non and  Antilebanon,  with  their  continuations 
southward,  parallel  to  the  coast,  divide  the  mari- 
time region  from  that  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian 
deserts.  The  avifauna  is  nearly  identical  in  both 
the  monntaiii  chains.  That  of  the  deep  cleft  of  the 

*  with  this  atatement  In  the  text  the  reader  will  do  well  to 
compare  Driver's  art.  *  The  Cosmogony  of  Genesis,*  In  Expontor, 
Jan.  1888.  There  on  p.  28  a  table  exhibits  the  order  ot  appear 
ance  thus :  according  to  geologytFishea,  Reptiles  (in  Carbon, 
period).  Birds ;  aooordbig  to  On,  Fishes  ol  all  Und*  and  Bird^ 
B«pUles(ig>9-]). 
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Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  contains  a  namber  of  Indian 
and  Ethiopian  species.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
Scripture  birds :— Bittern  (AV  ;=Poronpine,  RV), 
Cock,  Cormorant,  Crane  (RV Swallow,  AV), 
Cuckoo  (AV  ;=Seamew,  RV),  Dove,  Eagle,  Fatted 
Fowl  (?),  Gier  Eagle  (AV  ;= Vulture,  RV),  Glede, 
Hawk,  Hen,  Heron  (AV;=Ibi8,  RVm),  Hoopoe, 
Ibis,  Kite  (AV  ;  =  Falcon,  RV),  Lapwing,  Night 
Hawk,  Osprev,  Ossifrage  (AV  ;=Gier  Eagle,  RV), 
Ostrich,  Owl,  Great  Owl  ( AV  j  =  Arrowsnake, 
RV),  Sci«ech  Owl  (AV;=Night  Monster,  RV; 
this  refers  to  a  fabulous  being,  see  art.  liuTH), 
Little  Owl,  Homed  Owl  (RV),  Partridge,  Peacock, 
Pelican,  Pigeon,  Quail,  Raven,  Sparrow,  Stork, 
Swallow,  Swan  (AV;=Homed  Owl,  RV),  Turtle 
Dove,  Vulture, — in  idl  34,  ezcloaive  of  duplicates. 
Manj  of  these  are  generic  or  ordinal  terms,  in- 
cluding a  large  number  of  species. 

iii.  RSPTILBS. — These  form  a  class  in  Scripture, 
being  mentioned  in  Gn  T'** 1  K  4",  Hos  2",  and 
elsewhere,  by  the  side  of  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes, 
though  naturally  not  a  class  in  the  scientific  sense 
of  the  term,  coextensive  with  the  class  of  'Rep- 
tiles' of  modem  naturalists.  The  four  living  Orders 
of  Reptiles,  Tettudinata  or  Chelonia,  the  Turtles ; 
Lorieata  or  Oroeodilia,  the  Crocodiles;  Sauria, 
the  Lizards;  Ophidia,  the  Serpents, — are  aU  repre- 
sented in  the  biblical  Fauna.  The  following  rep- 
tiles are  mentioned  in  Scripture : — Adder,  Arrow- 
snake  (RV;  =  Great  Owl,  AV),  Asp,  Baailisk, 
Chameleon,  Cockatrice,  [Dragon,  t.e.  sea  monster, 
or  in  Ps  91>*  a  land  serpnt],  Gecko,  Leviathan, 
Lizard,  Monitor  (if  this  is  the  meaning  of  k6ak  in 
Lv  ll*  see  Chamelbon),  Serpent,  viper,— onlv 
12;  but  several  of  these  are  generic  or  ordinal, 
and  include  large  numbers  of  species.  There  are 

frobably  not  fewer  than  100  qpedes  of  reptiles  in 
'al.  ana  Syria. 

iv.  AUPBIBIANS.— Tauten  indnde  Frogs,  Toads, 
Newts,  and  Salamanders,  all  of  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Holy  Land.  The  Frog,  however,  is  Uie 
only  member  of  the  class  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

V.  FiSBBS. — The  class  of  Fishes  is  recognized  in 
Scripture,  but  includes  cetaceans  and  many  reptiles. 
They  were  brought  in  on  the  fifth  day,  with  other 
oviparous  creatures,  before  the  viviparous  animals 
of  the  sixth  day.  No  species  of  tme  filsh  is  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  Bible.  The  only  attempt  at 
classification  is  into  clean  and  nndean,  the  former 
havinff  fins  and  scales,  the  latter  not.  The  ex- 
dudea  families  are  the  SUuHdce,  the  Sheath  fish ; 
Haiida,  the  Skates  :  Petromyzidm,  the  Lampreys ; 
SqwUida,  the  Sharks ;  and  murcenidae,  the  Eels. 
Solomon  'spake  of  fishes'  (1  K  4**).  Fish  were 
especially  abundant  in  the  Nile  (Nu  11*,  Is  19") 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  A  nnmbw  of  the  species 
in  this  lake  are  identical  with  those  in  the  Nile, 
a  fact  noted  by  Joeephus  {BJ  m.  x.  8).  They 
also  abound  in  the  Jordan  and  its  affluents,  and 
the  streams  which  empty  into  the  Mediterranean, 
— in  all,  33  fresh-water  species.  The  Mediter- 
ranean coast  species  have  not  been  fully  stndied. 
They  are,  however,  very  numerous.  The  Dead 
Sea  has  none,  a  fact  noted  by  Ezekiel  (47'*),  who 
illustrates  the  vivifjring  power  of  the  holy  waters 
descending  from  the  altar  by  the  fact  that  they  can 
enable  even  the  Dead  Sea  to  swarm  with  fish.  The 
Arabs  have  a  prejudice  against  eating  fish,  hence 
the  immense  shoals  in  the  mterior  waters.  On  the 
contrary,  the  people  of  the  maritime  regions  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  them,  and  the  fishing  industry 
is  a  large  one  at  all  the  seaports.  The  government 
gains  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  tax  on  fish. 

vL  JOIHTED  AyiMALS.—{a)  Insects.— Tbo  Holy 
Land  is  emphatically  a  land  of  insects.  They 
Dumlier  thousands  of  species,  and  have  as  yet  been 
very  imperfectly  studied.  Those  mentioned  in 
Scnptureare:  Ant,  Bee,  Beetle(AV;=Cricket,RV), 


Cankerworm,  Caterpillar,  Oimson  (  =  Cochineal), 
Flea,  Flv,  Gnat,  Grasshopper,  Hornet,  Lice,  Locnst^ 
Moth,  Palmerworm,  Scarlet  (= Cochineal),  Wasj'.— 
in  all,  excluding  duplicates,  16,  of  which,  however, 
a  number  are  generic  or  ordinal,  (b)  Scorpions^ 
Of  these  there  are  several  species,  none  of  which 
are  distinguished  by  name,  (e)  Spider*. — Of  these 
also  there  are  nnmerona  species,  and  oonntless 
individuals. 

vii  MOLLUSKS. — Of  these  there  are  large  num- 
bers, both  of  land  and  water  species.  Few  of  them 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  Snail,  Onycha, 
[the  operculum  of  several  species  of  Strombus\ 
Pearl  [the  product  of  diseased  action  in  some 
species  of  Sfeleagrina\  and  other  bivalves.  Purple 
[an  extract  from  a  species  of  Murtx],  make  up  the 
meagre  list  of  this  immense  sub-kingdom. 

viu.  WORBS. — Of  these  only  the  Horseleech,  an 
Annelid,  and  the  generic  expression  Worms,  are 
given.  The  snb -kingdom  u  very  extensively 
represented. 

IX.  C(EIE1ITBRATA. —iny^  Mediterranean  Sea 
contains  an  abundance  of  species  of  Sea  Anemones, 
Jelly  Fishes,  and  Corals.  Only  the  latter  are  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  with  no  intiination  of  species. 

X.  PORIFBRA. — The  Sponge  is  onoe  mentioned 
(Mt  27*11)  in  connexion  with  the  crucifixion  of  oar 
Lord.  The  allusion  is  undoubtedly  to  the  common 
sponge  so  familiar  to  all. 

B.  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM  :  BOTANT.— The  Flora 

of  Pal.  and  Syria  is  exceedingly  rich  and  varied, 
owing  to  the  same  causes  which  nave  been  alluded 
to  in  connexion  with  the  Fanna.  In  the  region 
bounded  by  Akher  Dagh  on  the  N.,  Sinai  on  the 
S.,  the  Mediterranean  on  tiie  W.,  and  the  Syro- 
Arabian  desert  on  the  E.,  are  124  Orders,  850 
Genera,  and  about  3500  Spedes  of  Phsenogams  and 
Acrogens.  The  experience  of  the  writer  leads  him 
to  believe  that  there  are  still  many  new  spedes  to 
be  discovered  in  the  mountains  of  N.  Syria,  and  in 
the  districts  E.  of  the  great  north  and  south  cleft 
of  the  Orontes,  Oele-Syria,  the  Jordan  Valley,  and 
the  'Arabah. 

Syria  and  Pal.  may  be  divided  into  six  botanical 
regions.  (1)  The  Maritime  Plain.  Its  Flora  re- 
sembles that  of  the  other  coasts  of  the  Levant,  but 
with  a  few  species  not  elsewhere  found.  (2)  The 
parallel  mountain  chains  E.  and  W.  of  the  great 
deft,  from  the  levd  of  the  Maritime  Plain  to  an 
altitude  of  4000  ft  These  chains  begin  with 
Amanus,  the  northernmost  peaks  of  which  are 
divided  from  Akher  Dagh  by  the  valley  of  the 
Ak-Su,  and  the  southernmost  from  Mt.  Cassius  by 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  Mt.  Cassius  is  the 
outlier  of  the  Nnsaireh  chain,  which  extends  from 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes  to  that  of  the  Nahr  d- 
Kebir  (the  andent  Eleuthems),  which  separates  it 
from  Lebanon.  Lebanon  extends  from  the  Ellen- 
theruB  to  the  Leontes.  S.  of  the  Leont«e  the  hill- 
oonntcy  of  (jaUlee,  Samaria,  Judaea,  and  et-Tth 
constitutes  a  more  or  less  continuous  chain,  separ- 
ated from  Sinai  by  the  sandy  plain  of  Debbet  er- 
Ramleh.  A  jparalld  chain,  E.  of  the  great  deft, 
begins  with  Kurd  Dagh,  and  extends  southwards 
under  the  names  of  Jebel  Bil'&s,  Antilebanon, 
Hermon,  Gilead,  Moab,  and  Edom,  to  the  Red  Sea 
at  'Akabah.  A  break  occurs  in  Jaulftn,  where  a 
tableland,  dotted  with  extinct  volcanoes  of  no 
great  elevation,  divides  Antilebanon  from  Gilead. 
This  plain  is  terminated  on  the  E.  br  the  range  of 
Jebd  ed-Druz  (Hill  of  Bashan).  These  mountain 
ranges  have  a  characteristic  flora,  and  each  section 
of  them  has  its  peculiar  species.  It  would  carry  us 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  artide  to  enumerate 
them.  (3)  The  alpine  summits  of  t  lese  ranges,  prin- 
dpally  those  of  Akher  Dagh,  Amanus,  Cas.siu8, 
Lebanon,  and  Antilebanon,  have  a  flora  remarkable 
for  its  specialization,  and  having  little  of  the  pa!» 
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aictic  character.  (4)  The  tablelands  of  Aleppo, 
Ccele-Syiia,  Damascoa,  Qanr&n,  Gileod,  and  Moab. 
These  nave  also  many  distinctly  characteristic 
plants.  (5)  The  deserts  bordering  these,  and  ex- 
tending southward  into  et-Tlh  and  Sinai.  These 
have  uready  famished  a  notable  addition  to  the 
nora,  and  donbtless  contain  many  undiscovered 
species.  (6)  The  chasm  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea, 
in  which  a  tropical  climate  prevails,  and  where  a 
number  of  Indian  and  Etiiiopian  tyros  are  found. 

The  most  numerous  Orders  are  Iltmuneulaeeee, 
12  genera,  76  species ;  Crueiferce,  72  gen.  240  sp. ; 
SilenecB,  10  gen.  129  sp.  ;  Leguminoate,  66  gen. 
423  sp.  ;  UrrUiellifercB,  73  gen.  190  sp.  ;  CompositCB, 
116  gen.  457  sp.  ;  Borraginece,  26  gen.  110  sp.  ; 
Serophvlariacem,  17  gen.  131  sp. ;  Labiatte,  SI 
gen.  207  sp.  ;  ChenopodxaeecB,  24  gen.  64  sp. ; 
LUiaeece,  22  gen.  124  sp. ;  and  Granunem,  92  gen. 
238  species.  Rannncmos  has  33  sp.,  Silene  61, 
iSigonella  37,  Medicago  26,  Trifolium  66,  Astra- 
mlns  124,  Vicia  31,  Galium  39,  Anthemis  28, 
Verbascum  40,  Linaria  24,  Scrophularia  19,  Veronica 
24,  Salvia  39,  Stachys  26,  Euphorbia  41,  Allium 
42,  Cyperus  16,  Carex  18.  As  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  Ferns 
are  few,  being  represented  by  only  16  gen.  and  26 
qiecies.  The  Orchids  are  of  the  smaller  kinds, 
numbering  11  gen.  and  37  species. 

The  foUowing  Scripture  plants  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  certainty,  viz. :  Algnm  (almng),  bav- 
tree  (not  a  tree  at  all),  box,  cockle,  cypress,  gall, 
fir,  gopher  wood,  hemlock,  oil-tree,  pannag,  poplar, 
sweet  can&  and  vine  of  Sodom. 

The  foUowing  are  generic  or  ordinal,  viz. : 
Bramble,  brier,  bitter  herbs,  bulrush,  bush,  flag, 
grass,  hay,  herb,  lily,  melon,  nettle,  oak,  oil-tree, 
pulse,  reed,  mrii,  thistle,  thorn,  vetches  (RVm 
for  nettles),  willow. 

The  plants  which  may  be  known  with  a  fair 
measure  of  certainty  are  distribated  in  86  Orders, 
as  follows :—Ain«n«tifaee(B,  fitches;  Oruaferct, 
mustard  ;  Cajiparidem,  caper ;  dttinea,  ladanum  ; 
Malvacea,  cotton ;  Lmaeete,  flax  ;  VUaeea,  vine  ; 
Butaeea,  rue  ;  AnaearcUaeta,  balm,  balsam,  bdel- 
lium (t),  frankincense,  mvrrh,  nuts  (pistachio,  Gn 
43**),  teil-tree,  terebintn ;  LegwmnoscB,  beans, 
juniper  {retem),  husks  (carob),  lentils,  shittim 
wood  (acacia),  rye  (Jarunneh) ;  Botaeete,  almond, 
apple,  hazel  (almond) ;  Mwrtaetet,  myrtle ;  LytK- 
rarieee,  camphire  (henna);  OrmuUete,  pomeeranate ; 
Ouewbitaeeai,  cucumbers,  gourd ;  UmBell&era, 
anise  (dill),  coriander,  cummin,  galbanum  ;  Vakri- 
anac«B,  spikenard;  Cmponto,  wormwood ;  Styra- 
eaeea,  styrax ;  OUaeeet,  olive ;  Aquilariaeea, 
lign-aloes;  Ebenaeea,  ebony ;  Solcutaeta,  mandrake; 
LabiatecB,  hyssop,  mint ;  Chenofodiaeea,  mallows 
(saltwort,  RV)  (maUtMb);  Launnea,  cassia,  cinna- 
mon; Urtieaeea,  fig,  sycamine,  syoomore  ;  Plata- 
naeea,  chestnut  (j^ane-tree) ;  Juglandacea,  nut 
(walnut) ;  Contferaij  ash  (oren),  cedar,  thyine  wood ; 
Palmea.valia ;  Indaeea,  safiron ;  Amaryllidaeecs, 
rose  of  Sharon  (narcissus) ;  LUiaeece,  garlic,  leeks, 
onion;  Graminea,  barley,  millet,  spelt,  tare, 
wheat. 

Of  the  above  66  spedea,  86  are  cultivated  plants. 
The  foregoing  analysis  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Hebrews  did  not  stndy  plants  as  closely  as  animals, 
afactillnstrated  among  theArabsof  thepresentday. 

G.  £.  Post. 

HATURE.— Few  words  have  been  the  source  of 
so  much  confusion  in  theology  as  the  word  nature, 
for  few  words  have  been  employed,  as  this  has 
been,  for  a  long  period  in  two  or  three  distinct, 
though  related,  senses.  It  will  be  best  to  begin 
oar  diseamon  by  distingoiihing  bet>ween  these 
diffinent  meaninga. 

I.  The  word  'nature'  b  commonly  used  in 
fdentifie  inrealigation  to  deaoribe  the  sum-total 


of  physical  forces — the  whole  range  of  the  co- 
existences and  sequences  of  phenomena.  In  this 
view  it  includes  tiie  entire  domain  of  the  inor^inic 
and  organic,  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
kingdoms.  Thus  we  speak  of  '  students  of  nature,' 
of  '  natural  science,'  or  natural  philosophy,  mean- 
ing thereby  to  describe  those  departments  of  human 
knowledge  which  are  concerned  with  the  material 
universe.  Nature,  in  this  sense,  indndes  man  in 
respect  of  that  side  of  his  life  which  he  shares 
witu  tiie  lower  animals.  The  science  which  has 
to  do  with  the  diseases  of  his  body  is,  par  excel- 
ienee,  '  Phvsic'  And  the  progress  of  phyBioIogy 
suggests  that  not  only  the  disorders  of  his  body, 
but  some  at  least  of  the  maladies  of  his  mind,  are 
subject  to  physical  law,  and  may  be  made  the 
subject  of  scientifie  investigation  like  any  other 
physical  process. 

2.  Man,  however,  is  possessed  of  a  unique  faculty 
which  he  does  not  share  with  the  other  inhabit- 
ants of  this  earth — the  faculty  of  self-determining 
reason  and  of  conscious  will.  To  be  able  to  make 
a  moral  choice  is  his  supreme  prerogative.  He  is 
not  altogether  the  victmi  of  bleeding  and  of  cir- 
cumstance ;  he  is  a  free  agent.  And  this  freedom 
of  bis  enables  him,  within  certain  limits,  to  initiate 
movements  in  the  visible  order,  and  to  control  and 
guide  the  material  forces  of  the  universe.  If  we 
are  to  regard  man  in  this  point  of  view  as  a  part 
of  nature,  we  must  widen  our  conception  of  notore, 
which  will  now  include  not  only  tne  kingdom  of 
law,  but  the  kingdom  of  freedom.  Nature,  in  this 
second  and  enlarged  sense,  doesnot  exdndethepoesi- 
bility  of  free  will ;  it  takes  in  the  moral  world ;  it 
recognizes  moral  no  less  than  '  physical '  law. 

3.  The  word  is  often  used  in  yet  a  larger  sense. 
Nature  is  regarded  as  the  sum-total  of  t3l  that  is, 
or  was,  or  shall  be.  It  is  the  All,  the  Universe. 
And,  so  defined,  it  is  not  exclusive  of  C!od,  for  (to 
the  believer  in  Him)  He  is  the  «n»  realisrinuim, 
the  most  certain  and  the  most  real  existence  which 
we  can  conceive.  Nature,  in  this  view,  is  the 
kingdom  of  God,  in  whom  and  from  whom  it 
draws  its  life.  All  its  operations  are  the  mani- 
festations of  HLb  ceaseless  and  omnipresent  activity. 
If  we  use  the  word  consistently  in  this  its  largest 
sense,  it  is  plain  that  we  mnst  abandon  the 
term  tupematural.  Nothing  can  be  snpematural, 
nothing  can  be  'beyond'  or  'above'  nature,  if 
natnre  is  the  sum  of  all  that  is.   See  Natubal. 

So  far  we  have  only  attempted  to  define  the 
various  connotations  which  the  word  'nature'  may 
have.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  whatever 
sense  the  word  is  nsed  the  idea  is  constantly  per- 
sonified, and  attributes  and  operations  are  ascribed 
to  natnre  which  strictly  are  proper  to  persons. 
When  we  speak  of  '  bountifnl '  nature,  we  may  be 
thinking  of^it  in  sense  (I)  or  in  sense  (3),  and  we 
may  have  no  intention  to  include  or  to  exclude 
the  idea  of  God  as  the  Bountiful  One.  Thus  Christ 
said,  '  the  earth  beareth  fruit  of  herself  {airofiirri, 
Mk  4"),  not  meaning  thereby  to  suggest  that  the 
harvest  is  not  the  gift  of  (3oa.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  every  form  of 
words  which  seems  to  recognize  providence  or  cont- 
paesion  in  natnre  is  intended  to  suggest  a  Personal 
and  Benevolent  Will  behind  it.  For  example,  some 
recent  theological  writers  have  argued  as  if  they 
held  '  Grod '  to  be  merely  a  synonym  for  '  nature,' 
and  have  identified  'God'  not  with  the  Personal 
Author  and  Governor  of  nature,  but  with  the  order 
of  natnre  itself.  This  is  to  introduce  a  grave 
ambiguity  into  our  theological  nomenclature ;  but 
it  is  here  instanced  merely  to  illustrate  the  point 
that  our  idea  of  natnre  is  necessarily  affected  and 
colonred  by  our  idea  of  God,  and  that  a  definition 
of  natnre  is  hardly  complete  which  does  not  convey 
to  tii9  mind  some  clear  view  concerning  its  relation 
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to  God.  Something,  therefore,  mnst  be  said  on 
this  head. 

Atheism  dismisses  the  question  by  refusing  to 
admit  that  it  has  a  meaning.  That  there  is  no  God, 
that  there  exists  nothing  but  the  successions  and  co- 
existences of  phenomena,  is  the  principle  of  specu- 
lative Atheism.  Theoretically,  there  is  no  reason 
why  Atheism  should  not  recognize  the  free  agency 
of  man,  and  so  admit  the  idea  of  natnre  in  the 
second  sense  above  described ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Atheism  is  usually  based  on  philosophical 
materialism,  which  can  find  no  place  for  free  will 
within  its  borders.  That  nature  is  self-created 
and  self-acting  is  its  fundamental  thesis.  Such 
a  conception  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  religion 
in  any  true  meaning  of  that  ill-used  word,  and 
must  not  be  farther  dealt  with  here. 

But,  granting  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Person 
whose  mind  and  purpose  the  operations  of  natnre 
reflect,  in  what  relation  do  we  conceive  Him  to 
stand  to  the  visible  order  of  the  world?  The 
answer  suggested  by  the  first  page  of  the  Bible 
and  by  the  first  article  of  the  Christian  creeds  is 
that  He  is  its  Creator,  the '  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible ' ;  cf. 
Gn  1>,  Ex  20",  Is  Jer  32",  Ac  14",  Rev  4". 
The  various  'proofs'  of  the  existence  of  God,  in 
particular  that  known  as  the  '  cosmological '  proof, 
are  concerned  with  the  justification  to  the  intellect 
of  this  instinctive  belief  of  mankind,  which  was 
present  to  the  Hebrews,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
present  to  every  primitive  race  of  men  (see  God). 
Bnt  this  conception  of  God  as  the  Creator  of 
nature  is  not  by  itself  a  satisfying  or  complete 
conception  of  tne  Snpreme.  God  is  not  to  be 
regarded,  if  we  are  to  follow  Scripture,  only  as 
an  Infinite  and  AU-holy  Being  on  whom  the  world 
depends  for  its  creation.  Beason  certainly  reqaiiee 
OS  to  beliflve  that  the  Creator  of  nature  tran- 
scends nature ;  but  the  heart  is  not  satisfied  until 
it  recognizee  God  not  only  as  the  Great  Artificer, 
bnt  as  the  present  source  of  the  world's  life,  as 
having  ent^ed  into  hutory,  as  never  abandoning 
the  oniverse  which  He  has  made.  No  one  really 
caxea  to  speoolate  about  a  Being  who  is  relegated 
to  an  ever-receding  pstst,  an  absentee  Creator, 
pursuing  (as  it  has  been  said;  an  eternal  policy  of 
non-intmvention.'  And  yet  such  barren  Deiam  is 
the  logical  ontoome  of  exclosive  attention  to  that 
conception  of  the  Snpreme  which  regards  Him 
soIel][  as  tmmemding  nature.  This  was  the 
especial  fault  of  most  of  the  English  theology  of 
tiie  18th  centniy,  that  it  did  not  realize  that  (as 
Bntler  pat  it)  God  is  no  less  nature's  Oovtmor 
than  ito  Author. 

It  is  thus  apparent  wherein  the  imperfection 
in  Paley's  famous  illustration  of  the  watchmaker 
and  the  watch  consists.  An  artificer  having  once 
oonstmeted  a  machine  and  set  it  going,  leaves  it 
to  its  own  devices ;  the  more  perfect  the  machine 
is,  the  leas  will  interference  De  necessary.  But 
that  is  not  a  complete  account  of  the  relation  of 
€fod  to  natnre.  The  analogy  breaks  down  hope- 
lessly in  this  resiject,  that  natnre  is  not  only  the 
creation  of  God  ;  it  is  also  the  sphere  of  His  con- 
stant and  beneficent  activity.  '  Of  him,'  but  ^so 
'through  him  and  onto  him  are  all  things'  (Ro 
11**).  And  this  conception  of  God  as  a  Spirit 
dwelling  in  nature  and  manifesting  Himself 
through  nature  is  frequently  expressed  in  Scrip- 
ture. 'Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit,  or 
whither  shall  I  flee  from  tiiy  presence  T '  asks  the 
Psalmist.  '  If  I  ascend  up  mto  heaven,  thou  art 
there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  Sheol,  behold  thou 
art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
and  dwell  in  the  nttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even 
there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand 
■hall  hold  me '  (Ps  ISIS'-^).   Again,  to  the  Psalmist 


God  is  the  continual  sprinc  of  life :  '  Thou  hidest 
thy  face,  they  are  troubled ;  thou  takest  away 
their  breath,  they  die'  (Ps  104»).  So  also  Elihu 
declares,  'The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me,  and 
the  breath  of  the  Almighty  giveth  me  life'  (Job 
33'').  This  oonception  of  God,  widely  difierent 
from  that  tanght  by  the  Deism  of  the  last  century, 
is  the  oonception  which  the  progress  of  natural 
science  and  our  increased  knowledge  of  the  secrets 
of  nature  is  bringing  more  and  more  into  promi- 
nence. That  God  is  in  natore  as  well  as  above 
natnre,  that  He  at  once  an  Indwelling  Spirit 
and  a  Transcendent  Personality,  is  the  true  theistic 
doctrine  of  science.  Nature  does  not  work  in- 
dependently of  Him ;  all  its  operations  are  due 
to  His  ceaseless  activity.  He  upholds  '  all  things 
by  the  word  of  his  power'  (He  1*).  The  course  of 
history  is  not  a  blind  mechanical  process  of  evolu- 
tion ;  '  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of 
men '  (Dn  4"). 

Thia  Is  well  uid  in  one  ot  tbe  uitborixed  Bomiliet  of  the 
Ofaurcb  of  England :  '  It  ia  not  to  be  thought  that  God  hath 
created  all  this  whole  uniTeml  world  aa  itla ;  and  thus  once 
made,  hath  given  It  up  to  be  ruled  and  used  after  our  own  wits 
and  dBvice,  and  to  taketh  no  more  charge  thereof ;  as  we  see 
the  shipwright,  after  be  hath  brought  bis  ship  to  a  perfect  end, 
then  delireceth  be  to  the  mariners,  and  taketh  no  more  care 
thereof.  Nay,  God  bath  not  io  created  the  world,  that  He  is 
careless  of  it ;  but  He  still  preserveth  it  by  His  goodness ;  He 
still  stayeth  it  in  His  creation.  For  else,  without  His  speoia 
goodness.  It  oould  not  stand  long  in  this  condition.'  * 

Now,  the  problem  which  presents  itself  here  is  so 
to  guard  our  language  '>>nat  it  shall  not  be  open  to 
the  charge  of  confounding  Grod  with  nature.  It  is 
hard  to  steer  clear  of  both  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
to  avoid  Deism  on  the  one  side.  Pantheism  on  the 
other.  Greek  philosophy  furnishes  ns  with  in- 
structive illnstrations  of  the  difiSculty  of  avafding 
fatal  error  in  this  matter,  if  we  attempt  to  con- 
struct our  theology  without  the  aid  of  revelation. 
If  the  Epicureans,  with  their  conception  of  ^;ods 
who  lived  at  ease  a  life  of  undisturbed  and  dignified 
repose,  went  off  in  the  direction  of  Deism,  the 
Stoics,  with  their  doctrine  of  God  as  the  soul  of 
the  world,  were  Pantheistic.  And  this  is  really 
a  more  serious  error  than  the  other,  because  it 
effectually  banishes  all  true  religion.  For  religion 
involves  belief  in  a  Person,  who  not  only  is  in 
constant  and  intimate  relation  to  nature,  bnt  who 
also  enters  into  commtmion  with  men.  This  ia 
impossible  if  God  be  identified  with  nature,  for 
with  a  mere  abstraction  no  fellowship  can  be 
sought,  and  to  it  no  worship  can  be  tMdressed. 
Pantheism  is  as  impotent  as  Deism  to  satisfy  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  emotional  cravings  of  mankind. 

Pantheism  is  a  vague  word,  and  requires  closer 
examination  than  we  have  yet  ^ven  it.  Some- 
thing has  been  said  above  of  theories  which  resolve 
God  into  the  complex  of  material  forces,  which 
identify'  Grod  and  natnre,  indeed,  but  by  the 
elimination  from  the  idea  of  God  of  ito  distinctive 
features,  reason,  intelligence,  personality,  good- 
ness, and  the  like.  Su^  theories,  though  from 
one  point  of  view  'Pantheistic,' — ^for  tne  only 
Snpreme  which  they  recognize  is  the  Universe  of 
Bemg, — are,  from  a  truer  point  of  view, '  Atheistic,' 
for  they  do  not  admit  the  existence  of  any  spiritual 
being  higher  than  ourselves.  Bat  idealist  philoso- 
phies, such  as  that  which  was  nnfolded  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Spinoza,  do  not  tiins  begin  and  end  with 
the  material  forces  of  the  phenomenal  world ;  they 
begin  and  end  with  God,  in  whom  as  the  Great 
All-pervading  Spirit  they  find  the  explanation  of 
all  existence.  Spinoza  noes  not  resolve  (Jod  into 
nature,  but  he  exalts  nature  to  Grod,  he  treats  all 
the  operations  of  nature  as  the  manifestations  of 
supreme  spiritual  substance.  For  him,  nature  is 
the  development  of  freedom,  or,  to  use  his  own 
remarkable  langnage,  the  processes  of  the  nniverM 
•  Homily  (or  BogaUon  Week,  pt  L 
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are  the  exhibition  of  the  natura  naturam  (or  God) 
nnfolding  itself  (or  Himself)  in  the  natura  natur- 
atit  (or  nature).  It  is  plain  that,  on  such  a  system 
as  this,  the '  laws  of  nature '  ace  absolutely  binding 
on  the  Divine  Life ;  for  the  operations  of  these 
laws  are  the  manifestations  (and  the  only  |>o8sible 
manifestations)  of  that  Life.  We  have  here,  indeed, 
a  spiritual  interpretation  of  nature  presented  to 
ns ;  every  movement  in  the  visible  order  is,  as  it 
were,  a  sacrament  of  the  Divine  Life.  But  such  a 
doctrine  is  widely  removed  from  Theism  ;  for  while 
it  speaks  of  a  Divine  Xt^e,  it  leaves  no  room  for  a 
Divine  Beaton,  and  WUt,  and  PertonaZity.  The 
relation  of  the  Snpreme  to  nature  is  conceived  in 
sncb  systems  rather  as  the  relation  of  the  vital 
principle  to  the  living  plant,  than  as  the  relation 
of  the  directing  mind  to  the  field  of  experience 
in  which  it  operates.  Certainly,  this  latter  analogy 
is  not  complete  or  finaL  Onr  minds  produce  effects 
in  the  physical  order  only  through  the  medium 
of  our  boaies,  and  even  thus  only  within  certain 
limits  and  under  certain  conditions;  the  power 
of  supreme  mind  over  the  universe,  which  is  the 
sphere  of  its  manifestation,  cannot  be  conceived 
as  other  than  absolute  (see  MlKAOUi).  But  yet 
is  the  analogy  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  few  hints  whidi  Scripture  offers 
on  this  great  subject.  The  opening  verses  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  speak  of  the  creation  of  all  things 
as  the  work  of  the  Logos,  and  of  Him  as  tne 
Life  of  the  world  and  the  Light  of  men  (Jn  I*''). 
The  Logos  is  not  a  mere  name  for  the  impersonal 
order  m.  nature;  He  is  the  Directing  Intelli- 
{^ence  which  set  in  arrav  its  forces,  and  con- 
tinnea  to  guide  and  oontrol  them  in  their  energy. 
And  of  tne  life  of  man  St.  Paul  quotes  with 
approval  the  saying  of  Cleanthes,  'We  are  also 
his  offspring,'  and  cfeclares,  '  In  bun  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  onr  being'  (Ac  17").  This  is  the 
rational  and  Christian  view  of  nature  and  of 
humanity,  and  it  is  as  widely  divergent  from 
Pantheism  on  the  one  hand  as  it  is  from  Deism 
on  the  other.  An  important  conclusion  is  thus 
reached.  Theology,  no  less  than  science,  leads  to 
the  conception  of  the  Unity  of  nature.  It  is  not 
a  mere  aggregate  of  independent  forces ;  it  is  a 
totality,  whicn  is  conceived  as  One  because  of 
the  Umty  of  the  Intelligence  which  created  and 
governs  it.  Each  part  ministers  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole ;  in  its  growth  only  the '  fittest '  snrvive, 
becanse,  were  it  not  for  the  elimination  of  the 
'unfit,'  nature  would  be  not  Cosmos  but  Chaos. 
It  would  be  'without  form  and  void,'  as  in  the 
days  before  the  Divine  Spirit  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters  (Gn  1*).  Nature  is  One,  because  of 
the  Unity  of  its  Author ;  '  I  am  J"  that  maketh 
aU  things'  (Is  44*';  ef.  Rev  4U).  Bnt  vnity  does 
not  necessarily  involve  uniformity.  The  Unity  of 
Natnre  is  an  axiom  of  science  and  of  religion  ;  the 
Uniformity  of  Nature,  the  rule  that '  the  same 
physical  oanaea  wUl  always  produce  the  same 
physical  effects,'  far  from  being  an  axiom,  \a 
nothing  more  than  an  empirical  maxim,  convenient 
for  scientific  investigation,  which  has  been  found 
to  hold  good  in  an  enormous  number  of  instances, 
but  whidi  has  no  a  priori  necessity  and  no  rational 
guarantee  of  universality.  Nature  is,  indeed, 
governed  by  law  and  not  by  caprice :  that  we 
know  and  are  assured  of.  But  such  a  formula 
does  not  settle  the  matter.  A  wise  and  prudent 
man's  life  is  also  governed  by^  law  and  not  by 
caprice,  and  yet  tne  intervention  of  his  moral 
reason,  of  his  power  of  choice,  disturbs  from  time 
to  time  the  semblance  of  uniformity  in  his  conduct. 
For  him  the  same  physical  antecedents  do  not 
always  issue  in  the  same  physical  consequences, 
because  moral  considerations — ^non-physical  motives 
— may  away  him  now  in  this  direction,  and  now 


in  that.  Thus  in  the  case  of  man,  who  is  a  part, 
and  an  important  part,  of  nature,  the  rule  of 
uniformity  does  not  hold  absolutely.  And  when 
we  remember  that  the  Divine  Will  must  be,  at  the 
least,  as  independent  of  physical  law  as  is  man's 
will,  we  see  no  ground  for  regarding  the  '  Uni- 
formity of  Nature'  as  a  constitutive  principle  of 
the  Cosmos.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  convenient 
way  of  saying  that  God's  laws  are  general  laws ; 
that  He  does  not  depart  from  the  usual  methods  of 
His  rule,  without  the  gravest  reasons  for  inter- 
vention.  See  Miracle. 

Such  conceptions,  such  problems,  are  too  abstract 
to  occupy  the  mind  of  primitive  piety.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  word  'nature'  does  not  once 
occur  in  the  OT.  The  Hebrews  saw  the  hand  of 
Jehovah  everywhere;  they  recognized  that  He 
had  made  '  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  the  sea, 
and  all  that  in  them  is'  (Ex  20"),  that  the  thunder 
was  His  voice  and  the  lightning-flashes  His  arrows 
of  destruction  (Ps  18"),  that  fire  and  hail,  snow 
and  vapour,  and  stormy  wind  fulfilled  His  word 
(Ps  148°) ;  but  they  had  no  thought  of  nature  as  a 
whole,  a  totality,  which  might  be  conceived  of  as 
an  abstract  idea,  without  any  special  reference  to 
the  particular  phenomena  which  represent  it  in 
the  concrete.  The  power  of  forming  abstract  ideas 
comes  late  in  the  development  of  mental  life,  and 
it  was  not  until  Hebraism  came  into  contact  with 
Hellenism  that  the  idea  of  ipicit  was  introduced 
into  Hebrew  thought.  In  4  Mac  6''  we  find 
Antiochus  recommending  Eleazar  to  consent  to  eat 
swine's  flesh,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  given  to  us 
by  nature.  And  St.  Paul  argues  that  'nature 
iteelf  teaches'  ns  that  a  man's  head  ought  to  be 
uncovered^  but  a  woman's  covered  (1  Co  11>*).  In 
both  of  Inese  instances  nature  is  spoken  of  as  a 
unity,  and  it  is  personified  in  a  fashion  which  would 
have  been  unintelligible  at  an  earlier  period  of 
Jewish  thought.  Again,  the  word  ipiaa  is  used 
occasionallyin  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  in 
the  Bk.  of  Wb  (as  it  is  still)  to  describe  the  sum 
of  the  properties  or  characteristics  of  a  species — ^the 
system  of  its  constitution  (as  Butler  would  put  it). 
E.g.,  among  the  subjects  on  which  aixpta  is  engaged 
are  mentioned  (pi^tit  (<iuw,  '  the  natures  of  living 
creatures'  (Wis  7"),  and  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
abominable  vices  as  being  rapd  ^t^trtc  (Ro  1"),  i.e. 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  man ;  and  in  Ro  1 1**  of  a 
wild  olive-tree  being  grafted  into  a  good  olive- 
tree  weipd  fiaa,  i.e.  contranr  to  Us  nature.  The 
nncircumcised  condition  of  the  GentUes  is  described 
»MiiiK  ^6<reus  aKpofivvTla  (Ro  2^),  this  being,  as  we 
would  say,  the  natural  state  of  man.  Larger 
questions  are  suggested  by  the  apostle's  words, '  we 
were  by  nature  (0i!<ret)  children  of  wrath '  (Eph  2*), 
which  are  considered  elsewhere.   See  FALL. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  expressions 
and  such  a  usage  of  the  word  4>iris  should  grow 
up,  once  the  conceptions  of  the  world  as  a  system, 
and  of  each  animal  and  plant  upon  it  as  possessing 
a  constitution  of  its  own,  became  familiar.  The 
word  only  gives  rise  to  ambiguity  when  we  are 
using  it  in  reference  to  questions  which  touch 
theology ;  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  ask  whether 
he  who  employs  it  understands  it  in  sense  (I)  as 
tbe  complex  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  forces 
of  the  Cosmos,  in  sense  (2)  which  reckons  man's 
will  and  reason  as  part  of  his  <ltint,  or  in  sense  (3), 
the  true  religions  conception,  which  ultimately 
refers  every  operation  of  phenomenal  force  to  the 
Agency  of  Snpreme  Mind,  directing  and  ordering 
it  m  wisdom. 

LiTiRATVBB.— SpinoB^  EthUt :  Butler,  Analogy  and  Ssrmmt ; 
K>nt,  Kritit  it  UrthMskntft ;  Spenoer,  FIrtt  Prineiplet ;  IHika 
o(  Ai^ll,  Btign^Laa;  Seel^^/Tfotwrol  ReHgUm ;  F!ake,  Tht 
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NIUGHT,  NiUGHTT,  NAUQHTINESS  The 

Eng.  word  '  naught '  is  formed  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  na,  not,  and  wikl,  a  whit,  a  thing.  At  an 
early  stage,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  the 
verb  'ought,  the  spelling  'nought'  came  in. 
Then  the  word  was  contracted  to  '  not.'  Thus 
'nanght,'  'nought,'  'not'  are  all  forma  of  the 
same  word,  and  do  not  differ  in  meaning.  In  AV 
of  1611  the  spelling  is  always  nought,  except  in  Lk 
'23"  '  Herod,  with  his  men  of  warre,  set  him  at 
naught,'  and  Scrivener  {Camb.  Paragraph  Bible, 
p.  xlvii)  says  that  in  this  passage  'naught'  is  a 
mere  error. 

The  meaning  of  '  nau^t '  was  originally  '  not 
anything,'  '  worthless.'  But  it  soon  came  to  mean 
'  Mid,' '  vicious,'  and  this  was  the  usual  meaning  in 
the  17th  cent.  Consequently  in  the  1638  ed.  of 
AV  the  word  is  spelt '  naught'  in  2  K  2",  Pr  20" 
the  Heb.  being  sn  ra',  '  bad  ;  elsewhere  '  nought,' 
the  Heb.  being  some  expression  of  worthlessness 
rather  than  oi  wickedness.  This  distinction  was 
preserved  by  Scrivener,  and  is  found  in  most  mod. 
editions  of  AV. 

Examples  of  'naught 'or  'nought'  in  the  sense 
of  'bad  are  VdtHl'a  Erarmu^  Paraph.  L  fol.  64, 
'  Why  therfore  saye  ye  that  that  whiche  is  good 
of  it  self e  cummeth  from  Beelzebub,  who  by  your 
owne  judgement  is  al  naught ! ' ;  Barlows,  Dialoge, 
p.  76,  'Why  do  ye  then  dispise  the  universall 
ohnrche,  because  some  of  them  be  nonghtet' ;  Mt 
W  Bhem.  'Is  thine  eye  naught,  bManse  I  am 
good!' 

Hau^ty  means  '  worthless '  in  Pr  6>',  Heb.  a-itf 
^fsAf,  nsnally  '  a  man  of  Belial,'  here  '  a  naughty 
parson,'  RV  'a  worthless  person.'  Cf.  Tind. 
Egpo$.  p.  7  'These  and  all  such  are  naughty 
amunents.'  Elsewhere  it  means  'bad,'  Pr  17' 
'  A  liar  giveth  ear  to  a  naughty  tongae '  (nig  fa^, 
RV  '  a  misohievons  tongue  ') ;  Jer  2^  <  The  other 
basket  had  very  naughty  figs'  (n^rj,  RV  'bad') ; 
Wis  12**  '  they  were  a  naughty  generation '  (ron^/id 
4  ylrtnt  airur,  RV  'their  nature  by  birth  was 
evil').  So  in  Udall's  Eratmwf  Paraph,  ii.  fol. 
284  liie  devil  is  called  a  ' nanghtie  lord.'  Latimer 
{Sermon*,  p.  115)  says,  'The  herte  of  man  is 
naughta,  a  croked,  and  a  froward  peoe  of  worke.' 
In  the  Preface  to  his  Dialoge  (p.  35)  Barlowe  says, 
'Where  as  is  enmyte  and  contention,  there  is 
inoonstanoy  and  all  nough^  doyng.'  Cf.  also  Mt 
21''  Rhem.  '  The  naughtie  men  he  wil  bring  to 
naught ' ;  and  Milton,  AreopcigUiea,  p.  16,  'Beet 
books  to  a  naughty  mind  an  not  nnappliable  to 
occasions  of  eviU.' 

Han^tineM  occurs  only  in  the  sense  of  '  wicked- 
ness ' :  1 S  17*  '  I  know  thy  pride,  and  the  naughti- 
ness of  thine  heart'  (up)  Pr  11*  'Trans- 
gressors shall  be  taken  in  their  own  naughtiness ' 
(ajO,  RV  'mischief ') ;  Wis  4"  '  The  bewitching  of 
naughtiness  doth  obscure  things  that  are  honest ' 
{fiatKaria  ^tavKinrTot) ;  Ja  1*> '  haj  apart  all  iilthi- 
ness  and  superfluity  of  naughtmess'  {rtpurnlar 
Kcuclat,  RV  'overflowiiw  of  wickedness,'  RVm 
'malioej-  Cf.  Udall,  Srattmu?  Paraph.  iL  fol. 
284,  'The  whole  world  is  set  altogether  on 
nanghtynes ' ;  Mt  22"  Rhem.  '  Jesus  knowing 
th^  naughtines,  said,  what  do  you  tempt  me 
Hypocrites  t '  and  Ac  3**  Rhem.  '  To  you  first  God 
raising  up  his  Sonne,  hath  sent  him  blessing  you ; 
that  every  one  should  convert  him  self  from  his 
naughtines. '  This  word '  naughtiness '  is  effectively 
ma£  use  of  by  Driver  as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb. 
word 'dum  in  the  Psalms  and  elsewhere  {Parallel 
Pialtar,  at  Ps  7^  lO*  etc.,  and  note  on  p.  449  f.). 
See  Vahitt.  J.  Hastinos. 

HATB,— The  centre  part  of  a  wheel  through  which 
the  axle  passes.  InAV'naTe'istheTendermgof  at, 
which  is  also  translated  'bow'  of  a  shield  in  Job 


15",  and  '  hidi  place '  AV, '  eminent  place '  RV,  in 
Ezk  16".  The  Arabic  name  is  fpab,  not  unlike  3| 
in  sound.  In  RV  "Yc  is  tr.  '  nave,'  the  word  -Bpri 
meaning  literally  the  gathering  or  binding  together, 
and  when  applied  to  a  wheel  refers  to  that  part 
which  binds  together  the  spokes,  i.e.  the  nave. 
It  is  found  only  in  1  K  7"  (on'lf  ?)■  3|  is  tr.  in  RV 
'  fello,'  or  the  rim  of  the  wheeL     W.  Cabslaw. 

NAYE  (Kav4).— The  Gr.  form  of  the  Heb.  nam« 
Hnn  (which  see).   It  occurs  only  in  Sir  46>  (A  V). 

HAYY.— 1  K  9»-"  10"-  *"«r,  all  <«!,  a  fleet,  which 
elsewhere  is  found  only  in  Is  S'',  e^t^rt,  EV 
'galley  with  oars.'  See  Gallet.  Also  1  Mac  1", 
2  Mao  12*  14',  all  arSKot.  See  Ship  ;  and  for '  navy 
of  Tarshish '  1  K  10"  see  also  Tabshish. 

NAZARENE  (Xafapiiyj:  from  Xafapd,  like  ilaySa- 
Xirn)  from  MaySaXi  [cf.  Dalmans  Aramaische 
Grammatik,  p.  141,  note  7] ;  'Safwpatot  used  ex- 
clusively in  Mt,  Jn,  Ac,  and  probably  so  in  Lk.  * 
The  form  TStatopaXot  occurs  in  some  AlSS). — This 
term  is  used  in  the  Gospels,  but  only  by  thoae 
outside  the  circle  of  His  mtimate  friends,  to  dis- 
tinguish Jesus  of  Nazareth  from  others  of  the 
same  name.  In  Ac  it  is  also  employed  by  St. 
Peter  (2"  3*  4"),  by  St.  Paul  (26*),  and  by  the  risen 
Lord  (22*).  In  Mt  2"  the  evangelist  says  that 
Jesus  went  to  dwell  at  Nazareth,  that  '  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets, 
that  he  should  be  called  a  Nazarene '  (Nai'upotbT). 
Many  interpretations  of  this  passage  have  been 
given,  none  of  them  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
most  important  are :  (1)  that  which  connects  it 
with  the  word  "m  in  Is  11';  (2)  that  which  as- 
sumes a  play  on  the  word  '  Nazirite ' ;  (3)  Hitcig's 
view  that  it  refers  to  the  word  'vxf  in  Is  4^ ; 

(4)  that  it  has  reference  to  a  lost  prophet,  or 
one  that  was  only  traditional  and  never  writtien ; 

(5)  that  the  use  of  the  plural  Tpo^trrwr  precludes 
any  reference  to  a  single  word,  and  that  the  evan- 
gelist alludes  to  prophecies  asserting  that  the 
Messiah  would  be  despised.  Jerome,  m  his  com- 
mentary on  Is  11',  objected  to  the  first  interpreta- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  t  of  Hafupatn  doea 
not  correspond  to  the  x  of  lyj.  The  same  objec- 
tion applies  to  Hitzig's  view.  The  objection  to  (2) 
is  that  Jesus  was  not  a  Nazirite ;  and  to  (4)  that  it 
is  a  counsel  of  despair.  The  last  explanation  (S) 
is  already  given  by  Jerome  in  his  commentary  to 
Mt  2"j  and  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  (cf. 
Weiss  in  Meyer's  Kommentat*,  in  loe.).  Finally, 
the  word  Nafopotcm'  is  used  in  Ac  24*  of  the  Chns- 
tians.  It  is  similarly  employed  by  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Tertnllian :  '  Unde  et  ipso  nomine  no* 
Judffii  Nazaraoa  appellant  per  eum'  {adv.  Mar- 
eionem,  iv.  8).  After  this,  however,  it  practically 
disappears  from  literature  in  this  sense  until  about 
A.D.  400,  when  it  appears  as  the  name  of  a  Chris- 
tian sect.  6.  W.  Thatcueb. 

NAZARETH  {VatlipU,  Vataptr,  SataiAT,  Vlafapie,  , 
maflipd,  mod.  Arab.  M^N&fira ;  on  etymolo^  and 
meaning  of  the  name  see  Swete  on  Mk  1')  was 
situated  in  a  high  valley  miming  from  S.S.W.  to 
N.N.E.  among  the  most  southerly  of  the  limestone 
hills  of  Uie  Lebanon  range  just  before  it  drops  down 
to  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  base  of  the  valley 
is  about  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, while  the  western  hill  (which  is  higher 
than  the  hills  on  the  N.  and  K),  on  which  the 
town  was  built,  rises  to  a  height  of  1600  feet.  The 

•  In  Wertoott  and  Hortfi  text  N«C«^tM  occun  in  Mk  V*  10« 
mn  16",  ktoo  in  U  4M,  wliera  it  is  protMbly  copied  from  Mk  or 
a  common  (ouroe.  Apart  from  tbaae  in»tanoee  it  oconn  only 
in  lik  24i>,  where,  liowvTer,  the  H8S  A,  D,  eta,  read  NsComuW. 
It  thua  •aenu  probaUa  that  Na{<i^w  waa  the  only  form  oaad 
in  the  oriKinal  aooraa  of  the  SjmopCio  Ooapala 
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floor  of  the  valley  is  covered  in  the  season  with 
wild  flowers,  and  the  olive,  fig,  mnlberry,  lemon, 
pomemnate,  almond,  and  quince  fioorisb.  Want 
of  sou,  however,  causes  manv  bare  spots  in  the 
landscape,  which  is  further  onaractenzed  by  the 
long  irregular  rows  of  cactus  hedges.  The  ckmate 
is  moderate  on  the  whole,  thou^  it  is  hot  in  the 
summer  and  snow  is  not  unknown  in  the  winter. 
Like  many  other  parts  of  Palestine,  it  is  subject 
to  severe  storms.  The  old  town  of  N.  has  entirely 
disappeared,  but,  judging  hv  the  rock-tombs  that 
remain,  it  probably  extended  higher  up  the  western 
hill  than  the  modem  village.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  place  of  no  im^rtanoe  for  the  national  life 
<cf.  Jn  1*),  although  it  was  only  a  day's  journey 
from  the  Meditemmean  at  Carmel,  ana  about 
the  same  distance  from  Capernaum  and  Tiberias, 
while  it  was  a  three  davi^  journey  from  Jerusalem. 
Roads  go  out  from  it  to  Sefurieh,  Akka,  Eefr 
Kenna,  Tiberias,  Mt.  Tabor,  Jafft,  and  the  Plain 
of  E8cbrael<m ;  but  no  main  line  of  traffic  passes 
through  it.  The  only  permanent  water  supply 
comes  from  the  Vii^fin  s  Spring  {'Ain  ftt  -  Siit 
ifariam),  which  rises  near  the  Gireek  church  of 
Gabriel  and  is  conducted  by  a  canal  of  about 
ISO  steps  to  its  present  outlet.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  secure  a  supply  from  other  sources, 
but  without  much  success.  As  the  outflow  from 
the  Vii^gin's  Spring  in  tho  summer  is  only  about 
170  gaOons  an  hour, — an  amount  that  scarcely 
suffices  for  the  present  population  of  7500  people, 
even  with  the  aadition  of  stored  rain-water,— the 
population  of  Nazareth  could  never  have  been  very 
large.  N.  is  not  mentioned  in  the  OT,  Josephns, 
or  the  Talmud  (but  cf.  Neubauer,  Otog.  du 
Talmud,  p.  100),  and  derives  its  importance 
entirely  from  its  connexion  with  the  life  of  Jesus. 
To  'a  city  of  Galilee,  named  Nazareth,'  Gktbriel 
was  sent  to  the  Virgin  Mary  to  announce  the 
birth  of  Jesus  (Lk  1"),  from  Nazareth  Joseph  went 
up  to  be  taxed  in  Bethlehem  (Lk  2*),  and  to  it 
Mary  and  he  returned  after  tJie  birth  of  Jesus 
(Lk  2").  Matthew  represents  Joseph  and  Mary 
as  going  to  live  at  Nazareth  after  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  that  a  prophecy  concerning  the  Messiah 
might  be  fulfilled  (Mt  2";  see  Nazabknk).  At 
the  two  of  twelve  Jesus  was  still  living  at  Nazareth 
(Lk  2"),  and  according  to  Mark  Me  came  from 
Nazareth  of  Galilee  to  m  baptized  in  the  Jordan 
<1').  To  Nazareth  He  returned  after  the  Tempta- 
tion, only,  however,  to  leave  it  for  Capernaum 
(Mt  4").  Finally,  it  was  in  the  svnagogue  of 
Nazareth  that  He  declared  Himself  tne  fulfilment 
of  prophecy,  and  so  enraged  the  people  that  they 
led  Uim  out  to  the  hill  above  the  city  and  sought 
to  throw  Him  down*  (Lk  4»,  cf.  Mk  6>,  Mt 
From  His  dose  association  with  Nazareth,  Jesus 
was  often  spoken  of  as  '  the  Nazarene '  (see  article 
above). 

The  important  features  of  Nazareth  for  the  life 
of  Jeens  are — 

1.  It  was  in  GraUlee,  and  hence  was  not  so  much 
under  the  influence  (rf  the  temple  as  of  the  qrna- 
gogue.  It  was  also  free  from  the  extreme  aversion 
to  everything  foreign  so  oharaoteristio  of  Jerusalem, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  patriotism  of  the  Gali- 
lean was  strong  and  often  even  turbulent. 

2.  It  was  secluded  in  so  far  as  it  was  not  on  any 
main  road  of  international  trade  (see  above). 

3.  Yet  it  was  an  excellent  post  of  observation, 
from  which  might  be  seen  some  of  the  most  varied 
forms  of  the  active  life  of  North  Palestine.  Atten- 
tion has  of  late  rightly  been  drawn  to  the  magnifi- 
cent view  from  the  hills  above  Nazareth.  Jeru- 
salem pilgrims,  Egyptian  and  Midianite  caravans, 

*  Tha  tndttioDBl  lit*  to  tfaa  wathof  Nsanth  bM  now  been 
•ntlrelr  given  up  in  faTour  ol  the  wtsra  hllL  (8«a  ooomian- 
lulM  on  this  puHgeX 
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Roman  legions  and  princes'  retinues,  all  passed 
within  sight.  Many  phases  of  Greek  and  Roman 
life  could  DO  observed  m>m  here,  both  in  the  town 
life  of  such  places  as  Sefurieh  and  on  the  main 
roads  of  the  plains.  At  the  same  time  national 
feeling  was  stirred  to  its  depths  by  the  memories 
connected  with  tiie  hill  of  Carmel,  the  battiefield 
of  Eadraelon,  and  the  mountains  of  Gilead. 

LrrsRAnnts.— ToUer,  'VmreOi,'  In  PaleMtina,  1888 ;  Ontrln, 
OaUUe,  U80;  Boblnwn,  BSPUL  188S.,  18<1;  O.  A.  Smith, 
BOBL  itttt.,  UM ;  BaU,  SAP  SlSt,  1886 ;  Sooiii  In  Biwdeker-* 
Palettbi»aia3iirik,irbm  s  llill  seooant  ol  ttw  modara  town 
wintatouiiiL  G.W.THAWJHBE. 

HiZIEITB  (Ti);  LXX  in  Nu  *i(d^wo,; 
in  TV.  if^^Mfrof ;  in  Jg  18*  B  rafir^,  A  irruur- 

lUr«i  rattpaSn}  in  13*  IV  B  Srftti,  A  wa^tipalot', 
in  Am  2"  ^Yo'M^'*'). — ^The  term  ndsir  is  derived 
from  nOmr,*  'to  consecrate,'  and  denotes  'the 
consecrated  one,'  the  one  separated  from  among 
the  rest  of  the  people.  It  is  used  of  two  classes : 
Nazirites  for  life,  and  Nazirites  for  a  limited 
period.  The  law  in  Nn  6*'",  which  is  of  late 
origin  and  is  the  only  part  of  the  law  taking 
notice  of  Naairites,  refers  only  to  the  latter  class. 

Aooording  to  tms  law,  the  Nacirite  is  one  who 
conaeorates  himself  (or  henelf,  ▼.*)  to  the  Lord, 
and  is  bound  br  his  vow  of  consecration  (a)  to 
abstain  all  the  oavs  of  his  Naziriteship  from  the 
use  of  wine  and  all  other  intoxicating  orink,  from 
vinegar  formed  from  wine  or  strong  drink,  from 
any  liquor  of  grapes,  from  grapes  <med  or  fresh, 
and  indeed  from  the  use  of  anything  produced 
from  the  vine  (▼."')  i  (6)  not  to  suffer  a  razor  to 
come  upon  his  head,  but  to  let  the  looks  of  the 
hair  of  his  head  grow  long  (v.*) ;  and  (e)  to  avoid 
all  ceremonial  defilement  &om  contact  with  anv 
dead  body,  even  that  of  hu  nearest  relatives  (v.*-*, 
where,  however,  wife  and  child  are  not  mentioned). 
If  through  the  sudden  death  of  any  one  beside 
him  he  becomes  defiled,  he  must  obswve  the  usual 
rites  of  purification  (Nu  10"'-) ;  on  the  seventh 
dav  he  must  shave  his  head,  his  hair  being  out 
because  defilement  was  specially  likely  to  cling 
to  it,  and  also  perliape  because  it  was  the  visible 
sign  of  his  consecration,  which  had  been  rendered 
invalid ;  on  the  eighth  day  he  must  ofiiar  through 
the  priest,  at  the  <u>or  of  tne  sanctuary,  two  turtle 
doves  or  two  young  pigeons— one  for  a  sin-offering, 
and  the  other  for  a  burnt-offering  (Lv  6^  12*  14*^- 
15141.  sM.)  •  his  sin  in  even  unwittingly  violating  his 
vow  (Lv  4"'',  Nn  IS""*)  being  thus  atoned  for,  he 
most  reconsecrate  himself  to  the  Lord,  and,  having 
offered  a  he-lamb  of  the  first  year  for  a  guilt- 
offering  (Lv  14'***'),  he  must  hold  himself  conse- 
crated for  the  whole  period  involved  in  his  original 
vow  (v.'-'').  On  the  expiry  of  that  period,  the 
law  regulated,  with  equal  minuteness,  the  way  in 
which  ne  was  to  return  to  the  sphere  of  ordinary 
life.  He  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, where,  through  the  priest,  he  offered  his 
oblation  to  the  Lord  (tt.>*-'*)  :  first  (v.>*),  a  ewe- 
lamb  of  the  first  year  without  blemish  as  a  sin- 
offering  for  tins  committed  unwitlinglT  during  the 
days  of  his  separation ;  then  a  he-lam  d  of  the  first 
year  without  blemish  as  a  bnmt-offering,  along 
with  the  customary  meal-  and  drink-offenngs  (Na 
16"'') ;  and,  last  of  all,  a  ram  without  blemish, 
along  with  a  basket  of  unleavened  bread  (Lv  7" ; 
cf.  also  £x  29"-,  Lv  2*  8*)  in  addition  to  the  usual 
meal-  and  drink-offerings,  as  a  peace-offering  or 
thanksgiving  for  having  been  enabled  to  complete 
his  penod  ot  oonsecration.  He  then  shaved  his 
head  at  the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  and  put  his 

•Not  nnd  In  0*1;  In  Nlpbal.  Lv22*,  Kik  Zee  7*  'to 
•epanta  oneaeU  from,'  'to  sbitein  fnm' ;  Ho*  9l<>  'to  codm- 
orate  oneKlf ' ;  in  Hiphil,  Lr  un  'to  nFsnte,'Nu  tH-t-t-f 
'  to  aepante  or  oomecnte.' 
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hair  on  the  fire  under  the  thank-ofleiingB,  as  a 
precaution  against  its  profanation,  and  as  a  sign 
that  it  was  snrrendered  to  the  Lord  (v.").  The 
prieat  then  took  the  sodden  shoulder  of  the  ram 
along  with  an  unleavened  cake  and  an  unleavened 
wafer  out  of  the  basket,  put  them  on  the  hands 
of  the  Nazirite  (cf .  Lv  8"),  and  waved  tihem  as  a 
wave-offering  betore  the  Lord.  These  parts  of  the 
sacrifice,  in  addition  to  the  customary  wave-breast 
and  heave-thigh  (Lv  T*"*),  were  assigned  to  the 
priest  (v.'"') ;  this  increase  of  what  was  given  to 
the  Lord  (in  the  person  of  the  priest)  was  probably 
meant  to  represeQt  that  His  partioipauon  was 
greater  than  usual  in  the  sacrmoial  meal  of  the 
Nazirite,<whom  He  thereby  specially  acknowledged 
as  Hb  own.  Having  thus  performed  his  vow,  the 
Nazirite  was  allowed  to  drink  wine  (v."),  very 
likely  at  this  ssOTifioial  meal;  and  he  thereby 
emerged  from  the  state  of  consecration  into  or- 
dinary life.  If  when  he  took  the  vow  of  a 
Nazinte  he  took  in  addition  a  vow  special  to 
himself,  he  had  also  at  the  same  time  to  perform 
this  latter  vow. 

The  Nazirites  expressly  mentioned  in  the  OT 
(Samson,  Samuel,*  tne  haif-Israelitish  Rechabites, 
and  probably  also  those  referred  to  in  Am  2'"-) 
belone  to  the  dass  of  Nazirites  for  life.  What 
is  said  of  them  does  not  exactly  correspond  with 
the  law  in  Nn  6.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  Samson 
and  Samuel  weie  dedicated  to  the  Lord  by  their 
parents  before  their  birth,  the  restrictions  laid 
upon  them  were  not  identical  with  those  specified 
in  that  law.  Of  Samson  it  is  merely  said  that 
'  no  razor  shall  come  upon  his  head '  ( Jg  13') ;  no 
mention  is  made  of  abstinence  from  wine,  though 
his  mother  is  forbidden,  daring  her  pregnancy, 
to  drink  wine  or  strong  drink  or  to  eat  any  un- 
clean thing  (TV.*  and  or  anything  that  oometh 
of  the  vine  (v.'*).  Samson  came  nequently  into 
contact  with  the  dead  (Jg  14'  "  15»),  without  his 
consecration  thereby  ceasmg ;  and  it  is  assumed 
by  some  that  he  would  naturally  drink  wine  at 
the  marriage  feast  (14**).  Of  Samuel  also  it  is 
merely  said  that  '  no  razor  shall  oome  upon  his 
head  Ul  8  1").  The  Rechabites  (2  K  IG^,  Jer  35) 
not  only  abstained  from  wine,  but  from  everything 
that  was  chaiacteristio  of  a  settled  life ;  while 
Amos  (2")  makes  mention  only  of  abstinence  from 
wine.  The  Nazirate  was  evidently  of  a  much 
more  manifold  character,  and  played  a  greater 
part  in  the  religions  life  of  Israel  than  the  law 
in  Nu  suggests.  That  law  is  simply  aa  attempt, 
at  a  late  stage  of  Israel's  history,  to  regulate  an 
institution  that  had  grown  up  independentiy  of 
it.  Otiier  abstinences  than  those  specified  m  it 
were  doubtless  occasionally  praotisea ;  but  these 
three  had  gradually  come  to  oe  regarded  as  what 
was  essentiaL 

Whether  the  lifelong  or  the  temporary  Nazirate 
was  the  orif^nal  form,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. The  case  of  Samson  merely  proves  that 
tradition  was  acquainted  with  Nazintes  for  life 
at  a  comparatively  early  period.  The  law  in  Nu, 
as  already  remarked,  refers  only  to  the  temporary 
Nazirate ;  and  the  hair  of  a  dead  person  could  not 
be  offered  to  the  Lord.  The  latter  fact,  however, 
is  not  condnsive  against  the  lifelong  Nazirate; 
for  the  long  locks  of  the  Nadrite  might,  from 

*  Tlutt  Bunncl  ms  a  Nsiiirito  Is  denlad  by  many  modern! 
(fj,  Smend,  NowsokX  He  I*  nowheie  called  a  Naarite  in  the 
or ;  and  the  apedal  lerTlce  to  -whioh  he  wu  dedicated  b.v  liia 
mother  was  that  of  the  aanctuaiy  at  Shiloh  Q.  8  IMV-X  It  ii 
Implied  in  Ezk  44»  that  iome  Bemitio  priesta  allowed  their  hair 
to  grow  long.  The  hXX,  which  addi  to  1 8  1"  'and  he  shall 
not  drink  wine  or  rtrongr  drink,'  leema  to  lagard  him  aa  a 
Naiirite.  While  the  Beooabitas  are  held  by  iome  to  be  even 
the  itrioteat  of  all  the  Nadrltai,  they  an  held  by  othen  to  be 
rimply  rery  closely  aUn  to  them.  '  The  only  oeitaln  historical 
example  of  a  Naiirite,  mentlonad  Is  the  OT,  Is  Samson '  (Driver, 
/•siaMi.^iiwf,  P.USX 


time  to  time,  have  been  cut  off  and  offered  at  th« 
sanctuary,  without  his  therebv  ceasing  to  be  • 
specially  consecrated  person.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
with  certainty  whether  abstinence  from  wine,  etc., 
or  the  hair-offering  was  tiie  original  oontcmt  of 
the  vow.  Abstinence  from  wine  is  alone  men- 
tioned by  Amos  (2"),  while,  in  the  case  of  Samson, 
both  in  the  amnouncement  of  his  birth  and  in  the 
narrative  of  his  exploits,  the  emphasis  is  laid 
entirely  upon  his  unshorn  locks.  His  mother,  it 
is  true,  is  forbidden  the  use  of  wine,  etc.,  during 
her  pregnancy;  and  from  this  fact,  along  with 
others,  opponte  inferences  have  been  drawn.  By 
most  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  omission  in 
the  case  of  Samson  himself  is  purely  accidental : 
the  restriction  laid  upon  his  mother  already  im- 
plies that  he  is  to  be  a  specially  consecrated  one 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  existence.  Bv 
others,  however,  it  is  argued  that  Jg  13,  whicn 
narrates  the  circumstances  attending  Samson's 
Inrth,  contains  two  traditions  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  belongs  to  a  different  period  from 
ohs.  14-16,  in  which  everything  is  opposed  to  the 
notion  of  his  leading  an  ascetic  life.  In  favour 
of  the  view  that  regards  the  hair-offering  as  the 
essential  element,  reference  is  also  made  to  Jer  V, 
where  unshorn  hair  is  called  tUxer,  and  to  Lv  26*- 
where  the  vine  that  was  left  undressed  during  the 
Sabbatic  year  and  the  year  of  Jubilee  is  called  a 
n&nr;  but  in  view  of  Am  2"  these  passages  are 
not  decisive.  Nazirites  are  mentioned  so  seldom 
in  the  OT  *  that  on  snob  points  we  must  refrain 
from  dogmatic  statements;  but  on  the  whole  it 
seems  probable  that  the  temporary  Nazirat*  was 
the  most  common  form,  and  that  from  the  first 
abstinence  from  wine  was  one  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  them.  There  is  no  instance  in  the  OT 
of  a  female  Nazirite. 

Regarding  the  meaning  of  the  restrictions  to 
which  they  were  subjected  there  is  now  very 

fiueral  agreement.  (1)  Abstinence  from  wine,  etc. 
his  was  the  strictly  ascetic  element  in  the  vow 
of  the  Nazirite.  It  has  often  been  explained  as  sym- 
bolizing abstinence  from  all  <M«ei0ear»M;  but,  as 
Dillmann  remarks,  if  the  Nazirite  was  forbidden 
all  delicitB  eamit,  he  would  have  had  to  avoid 
them,  not  merely  s^bolically,  but  in  reality.  It 
finds  an  analogy  m  the  late  law  forbidding  the 
priests  to  drink  wine  or  strong  drink,  whUe  engaged 
m  the  service  of  the  sanctuuy  (Ly  lO**-) ;  and 
some  have  accordingly  explained  it  as  meant 
merely  to  secure  at  Si  times  the  sobriety  of  mind 
becoming  in  a  man  spedally  dedicated  to  God 
(cf.  Eos  4").  But  the  prohibition  extended  not 
only  to  wine  and  stiong  drink,  but  to  the  whole 
produce  of  the  vine.  It  is  now,  therefore,  generally 
explained  as  '  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  Israel  in  the  days  before  it  came  into 
contact  with  Canaanite  civilization  and  Canaanite 
religion,'  'a  religious  protest  against  Canaanite 
civilization  in  favour  oi  the  simple  life  of  ancient 
times'  (W.  B.  Smith,  The  Prophets  of  Israel, 
p.  84  f . ).  '  All  Semitic  nomads  view  wine-growing 
and  wine-drinking  as  essentially  foreign  to  their 
traditional  mode  of  Uf e.  Canaan,  on  the  contraiy, 
is  pre-eminentiy  a  land  of  the  grape,  and  the 
Canaanite  worsnip  was  full  of  Dionvsiac  elements. 
Wine  was  the  best  gift  of  the  BaaJim,  and  wine- 
drinking  was  prominent  in  their  luxurious  wor- 
ship' {to.).  'This  reaction  in  favour  of  a  simple 
nomadic  life  was  carried  furthest  by  the  Recha- 
bites ;  but  though  the  Nazirites  generally  did  not 
carry  their  prot^t  so  far,  still,  by  their  aoetinenoe 

*  All  the  passages  in  whioh  they  are  mentioned  are  dted 
abore.  fa  £a '4'"' Nazirites'  should  be  'prinoe*'  or  'nobles,' 
princes  aa  weU  as  priests  being  smoni  the  Hebrews  oonsecmted 
penons;  cf.  On  4lj»,  DtSS";  whan  Joseph  is  caUad  thcVMr 
amontc  his  brethnn. 
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from  tlie  use  of  wioe,  etc.,  they  soaght  to  exhibit 
in  tlieir  manner  of  living  the  idea  of  genuine 
Israelites.* 

(2)  The  long  hair  of  the  Nazirite  was  the  visible 
mark  of  his  consecration ;  like  the  high  priest's 
'mitre'  with  the  inscription  'Holy  to  the  Lord' 
(Ex  28"'-  29*  39",  Lv  8>,  whei«  the  Heb.  word  for 
'  crown '  or  '  diadem '  is  the  same  as  that  rendered 
'consecration'  in  Nu  6;  cf.  also  hy  21",  2S  1>*, 
2  K  11"),  it  was  the  sign,  manifest  to  all,  that  he 
was  a  GodHwnsecrated  man.  The  law  in  Nn  6 
even  calls  it  his  'consecration'  (v.";  see  also 
w.'-  »•        Jer  7"),  and  enacts  that,  when  the 

Kriod  of  his  vow  is  over,  it  must  be  offered  to  the 
trd  along  with  the  peace-offerings  (v.").  In 
Samson's  caM  it  ia  also  the  seat  of  his  personal 
strength;  as  soon  as  it  is  cut  off,  his  special 
relation  to  Jehovah  ceases,  and  he  becomes  weak 
as  other  men  (Jg  IS*^-").  The  general  idea  under- 
lying this  restriction  is  that  whatever  is  to  be,  or 
has  Deen,  consecrated  to  God  must  be  kept  in- 
violate, in  the  condition  in  which  it  has  come  from 
iU  maker's  hand  (cf.  Ex  20«,  Lv  22*<,  Nn  19*, 
Dt  16"  21',  1  S  6').  But  it  is  the  Nazirite  himself, 
and  not  merely  his  hair,  that  is  consecrated  to 
Jehovah :  how,  then,  are  we  to  explain  the  em- 
phasis laid  on  the  latter?  'The  hair,'  says  W. 
B.  Smith,  'is  regarded  by  primitive  peoples  as 
a  living  and  important  part  of  the  body  ...  it 
k  often  regarded  as  the  special  seat  of  life  and 
strength.'  'All  over  the  world  the  head  and  hair 
of  persons  under  taboo  are  peculiarly  sacred  and 
inviolable,  and  the  primitive  notions  about  the 
hair  as  a  special  seat  of  life  are  quite  suiBcient  to 
account  for  this.  ...  It  is  easy,  for  example,  to 
understand  why,  if  an  important  part  of  the  life 
resides  in  the  hair,  a  man  whose  whole  life  is  con- 
aeerated — e.g.  a  Maori  chief,  or  the  Flamen  Dialis, 
or  in  the  Semitic  field  such  a  person  as  Samuel  or 
Samson — should  either  be  forbidden  to  cut  his  hair 
at  all,  or  should  be  compelled,  when  he  does  so,  to 
use  special  precautions  against  the  profanation  of 
the  holy  growth '  {BS*  pp.  324,  483).  The  inviola- 
bility of  the  Nanrite's  hair  is  thus  the  manifest 
token  of  tite  consecration  of  bis  whole  personality 
to  Jehovah.f 

(3)  The  requirement  to  avoid  all  uncleanness 
due  to  eoTitact  loith  the  dead  ia  simply  an  enhance- 
ment of  what  is  required  of  evei^  Israelite,  and 
more  especially  of  the  priests  (Lv  21"-)-  One  that 
has  specially  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of 
Jehovah  must  naturally  avoid  everything  cere- 
monially defiling.  He  must  come  into  contact 
with  nothing  that  renders  him  unfit  for  the  service 
of  the  living  and  holy  God.  In  this  respect,  so 
long  as  his  vow  lasted,  the  Nazirite  stood  on  a 
level  with  the  levitically  holiest  person  among 
the  people,  viz.  the  high  priest  (Lv  21"'-,  where 
only  fataer  and  mother  are  mentioned).  Though 
Samson  does  not  seem  to  have  been  snbiect  to 
this  re8triotion,t  the  importance  attachea  to  it 
genendly  is  manifest  from  what  is  said  in  Nn  6 

•  A  rimOsr  bostDltgr  to  the  nie  ol  wIim  1«  ibimd  moag  many 
ancient  paajdcs.  Among  tlu  Bonians  tin  priest  of  Jupiter  ma 
torUdden  eran  to  touoh  the  vine ;  the  Nsbataaoa  of  the  Syrian 
desert  wan  lorUdden  to  nae  wine ;  among  the  Aimba  also,  long 
baton  the  Konn,  than  was  a  strong  npngnanoe  to  the  vine. 
'  lAe  all  liarliarlana,  the  Anba  wen  tond  enoagh  of  getting 
drank ;  but  wine  was  a  lordgn  and  coaUjr  luxury,  and  the 
oppoaltion  to  ita  nae  found  ouatingulahed  advocatiBS  baton 
llohammed'  (W.  B.  Smith,  op.  e<e.  p.  888X 

f  Among  the  aodent  Araha  we  And  a  aimilar  oonnedon 
between  the  hair  and  vowi:  the  pilgrim  allowed  hia  hair  to 
grow  until  bis  vow  waa  pala ;  he  then  cut  it  off  and  thenby 
retnmed  to  the  itate  of  oidinaiy  aecular  lifO.  He  was  not  ev«n 
permitted  to  oomb  and  waah  hia  looln  till  the  pilinlniage 
waa  aocompliahed.  Tbia  rule  waa  not  aaoetio ;  It  waa  iimply  a 
coneequenoe  of  the  fact  that  the  tait  of  liii  head  was  inviolable. 
Pilgrinu  to  Ueoca  an  itiil  forbidden  to  cut  the  hair  of  their 
he«l  or  even  to  pan  their  naila  during  their  pilgrimage. 

t  Sohults  nmarka  (p.  110)  that  tbia  restrictioD  naturally  did 
not  prevent  ooe  ban  engaging  in  the  holy  wan  of  Jehovah. 


as  to  the  Nazirite  who  haa  been  accidentally 
defiled. 

The  Nazirites  are  mentioned  so  seldom  in  the  OT 
that  we  cannot  trace  the  history  of  this  peculiar 
institution.  It  may  be  confidently  assumed,  how- 
ever, that  it  grew  up  spontaneously  on  Israelitish 
soil,  and  that,  too,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Judges. 
Israel  had  been  unable  to  conquer  the  Canaanites 
completely,  and,  through  intercourse  with  the 
latter,  was  gradually  losing  its  distinctive  char- 
acter. If  it  was  to  maintain  its  existence  and 
fulfil  its  vocation  as  the  people  of  Jehovah,  it  must 
return  to  the  customs  which  the  fathers  had 
brought  with  them  out  of  the  desert.  The  Nazir- 
ites were  leading  representatives  of  this  reaction ; 
'  they  were  men,  who,  when  the  sensual  and  self- 
indulgent  habits  of  the  Canaanites  threatened  to 
make  their  way  into  Israel,  endeavoured  by  a  vow 
of  abstinence  to  set  an  example  of  moderation  and 
self-denial,  which  mi^ht  help  to  preserve  the  old 
simplicity  of  Israelitish  life'  (Driver,  Joel  and 
Amos,  p.  152  f.).  They  were  a  class  of  persons 
'holy  to  the  Lord'  in  a  peculiar  sense.  That 
which  formed  the  basis  of  tlieir  consecration  was 
neither  birth  nor  office,  but  a  vow  of  a  special 
kind.  In  an  ordinary  vow,  a  man  consecrated 
some  material  thine;  the  Nazirites  consecrated 
themselves  (Nn  0** ').  Occasionally  parents  dedi- 
cated their  unborn  child  to  the  life  of  a  Nazirite 
(e.g.  Samson  and  Samuel),  in  which  case  the  mother 
had,  during  her  pregnancy,  also  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  wine,  etc.  (Jg  IS*-*-").  As  a  rule, 
however,  and  probably  originally,  the  Nazirite, 
following  an  inner  prompting,  which  he  recognized 
as  coming  from  the  Lord  (Am  2"),  dedicated  him- 
self. He  thereby  devoted  himself  wholly,  for  a 
limited  time  or  for  life,  to  the  positive  service  of 
Jehovah.  Though  his  vow  committed  him  to 
certain  abstinences,  it  was  not,  at  least  originally, 
a  vow  of  mere  abstinence ;  the  life  that  hf  Ted  was 
not  necessarily  that  of  a  mere  ascetic.  As  repre- 
senting to  his  fellow-countrymen  the  ideal  of  a 
genuine  Israelite,  he  naturally  abstained  from 
evenrthing  that  was  out  of  keeping  with  that 
ideal;  but  these  abstinences  were  simply  conse- 
qitences  of  his  state  of  positive  consecration.  Nor 
aid  his  vow  compel  him  to  withdraw  from  fellow- 
ship with  his  fellow-men ;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
OT  to  indicate  that  the  Nazirites  generally  either 
lived  apart  by  themselvea  or  in  ^lilds  like  '  the 
sons  of  the  prophets.'  The  Nazirite  was  originaJly 
a  zealot  for  the  national  religion  ;  he  was  one  that 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  Jehovah  and 
His  people.  The  service  to  which  his  vow  called 
him  might  be  very  manifold :  now  it  might  possibly 
be  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  prayer  or  in  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary,  or  to  protest  against 
current  evils  by  a  life  of  asceticism;  and  now  it 
mi£[ht  be  to  fignt  the  nation's  foes  or  to  rule  the 
nation  as  judge.  Whatever  the  service  might  be, 
he  was  regarded  as  a  special  instrument  wnereby 
God  worked  on  behalf  of  His  people.  Samson,  as 
being  a  Nazirite,  is  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Philistines  ( Jg  13*) ;  he  achieves  his 
various  exploite  because  uie  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
moved  him  or  came  mightily  upon  him  (Jg  13* 
14'-  "  16'^) ;  and  Amos  (2'>)  regards  it  as  a  mark  of 
(jiod's  grace  towards  Israel  that  He  not  only  raised 
up  prophete  from  among  their  sons,  bnt  also  from 
among  their  young  men  Nazirites,  who  by  their 
abstinence  from  wine  protested  against  the  sensu- 
ality that  evidently  abounded  so  greatly  in  the 
northern  kingdom  during  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  u. 
'The  temporary  Nazirate  afterwards  became  a 
purely  private  asceticism,  which  the  individual 
vowed  to  God  in  order  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of 
this  or  that  desire.  Perhaps  the  early  Nazirites 
also  hoped  to  obtain  something  for  themselves  in 
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return  for  thdr  abstinence.  Bnt  above  eveiything 
they  served  the  whole  commiinity  ;  thejr  aonght  to 
exhibit,  both  for  Israel  and  for  Jehovah,  the  true 
aatnre  of  Israel.  They  felt  themselves  impelled 
to  do  ao,  after  the  manner  of  the  prophets,  by  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah.  They  did  not  thereby  acquire 
any  merit  for  themselves ;  it  was  a  marlc  of^  the 
grace  of  Jehovah  to  Hi*  people,  that  He  raised  ap 
Naarites'  (Smend*.  p.  86  f.). 

It  most  not  be  aammed  that  the  Nacirites  were 
neoeesarily  saintly  men,  in  the  modem  sense  of 
that  expreanon.  Their  consecration  to  J'  certainly 
implied  a  separation  in  several  respects  from 
ordinary  secular  life ;  bnt  they  might  nevertheless 
be  men  of  a  very  seonlar  spirit.  In  speaking  of 
them,  we  must  therefore  gnaid  agamst  nnng 
exaggerated  language.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  Amoa,  who  had  a  very  ethical 
conception  of  J',  says  that  th^  were  raised  np  by 
the  Lord  (2"),  and  regards  It  as  a  grievous  sin  on 
the  part  of  the  IsraeUtes  that  they  tempted  them 
to  break  their  vow  (▼.**).  It  may  safely  be  in- 
ferred from  this  that  the  Naziritea  known  to  him 
personally  or  from  tradition  ware  men  of  real 
moral  worth,  good  gifta  of  God  to  His  ainfnl  bnt 
beloved  people. 

From  the  ciroumatanoe  that  the  reatrictiona 
imposed  upon  the  Naziritea  were  aimilar  to  those 
imposed  upon  the  priests,  and  especially  upon  the 
high  priest,  it  has  been  often  inferrea  that  the 
former  represented  the  idea  of  the  priestly  life. 
But  there  is  no  positive  evidence  in  support  of  this 
inference.  Amoa  does  not  class  them  along  with 
the  priesta,  but  with  the  prophets ;  we  do  not  hear 
of  their  ever  dincharging  pnestly  functions ;  *  and 
the  similarity  of  the  restrictions  in  the  two  cases 
is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  that  Nazirites 
and  priests  were  alike  specially  consecrated  persons. 
The  former  were  men  in  whom  (at  least  in  early 
times) '  the  characteristic  spirit  of  Israel  expressed 
itself  most  clearly  and  most  uniquely'  (Schultz). 

The  Nazirites  were  doubtless  more  numerous 
than  the  few  notices  of  them  in  the  OT  mi^ht 
lead  us  to  suppose.  Am  2"'-  and  the  Rechabites 
sliow  that  they  were  found  both  in  Israel  and 
in  Judah  down  to  a  late  period  in  the  history  of 
both  kingdoms.  After  the  Return  from  the  Exile 
the  institution  flourished  again,  and  naturally, 
considerin<;  the  strictly  legal  character  of  post- 
exilic  Judaism,  in  the  form  prescribed  hy  the 
law  in  Nu  6.  They  are  mentioned  in  1  Mac  3* 
and  also  in  Josephus  {BJ  n.  xv.  1,  Ant.  xix 
vi.  I).  We  also  hear  of  300  Nazirites  being  to- 
gether, and  finding  difficulty  in  providing  the 
sacrifices  required  at  the  expiry  of  their  period  of 
separation,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannsns.  By 
thu  time,  however,  the  Nazirate  had  lost  its  old 
significance,  and  had  become  a  purely  private 
asceticism.  The  vow  was  generally  taken  in  times 
of  sickness  or  other  trouble,  or  when  one  was 
making  a  journey ;  it  was  looked  on  as  a  means 
whereby  one  niight  secure  the  fulfilment  of  some 
wish,  or  escape  some  feared  danger.  'I  shaU 
become  a  Nazirite,  if  such  and  such  a  thing 
happen,'  became  a  common  formula  of  asseveration ; 
and  this  formula  was  abused  so  as  to  compel  some 
a-jainst  their  will  to  become  Nazirites.  The  scribes 
also  exercised  their  ingenuity  upon  the  law  in 
Nu  6,  developing  it  more  fully,  rendering  it  more 
precise,  and  bringing  it  into  complete  harmony 
with  the  historical  instances.  They  disallowed  a 
Nazirite  vow  for  a  shorter  period  than  30  days; 
they  distinguished  between  the  lifelong  Nazirate 
ill  accordance  with  the  law,  and  that  after  the 
manner  of  Samson ;  the  former  permitted  the 
Nazirite  to  cut  his  hair  from  time  to  time  (after 

*  Suauel,  U  we  rightly  ressrd  him  ■  Naalrita,  mu  klao  a 
priwt. 


the  example  of  Absalom  (2  S  14"),  whom  they 
regarded  as  a  Nazirite),  while  the  latter  permitted 
him  to  come  into  contact  with  a  dead  body,  with- 
out having  in  consequence  to  go  through  tne  legal 
process  of  purification.  But  even  in  these  days 
genuine  piety  was  by  no  means  extinct,  and  there 
must  have  been  some  among  the  Nazirites  who 
were  animated  by  a  genuinely  religious  spirit. 
John  the  Baptist  is  deacribed  as  a  Nazirite  for  life 
(Lk  1"),  as  was  also,  according  to  Easebiu8(.S£  n. 
xxiiL  8,  following  Hegesippus),  James  the  brother 
of  our  Lord.  Anna  (Lk  V"-)  also  ia  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  a  Nazirite,  but  this  is  a  mere 
conjecture. 

Ac  21"^  shows  that  the  early  Jewiah  Christiana 
oooaaionaUy  took  the  temporary  Nazirite  vow.  It 
is  alao  an  iUnatration  of  the  cnatom  mentioned  by 
Joaephua  {Ant.  ZSX.  vL  1),  tiiat  wealthy  Jewa 
pai4^  in  the  case  of  poor  Nasiritea,  the  coat  of  the 
sacrifices  required  on  the  expiry  of  tlie  period 
covered  by  the  vow,  and  thus  enabled  poorer 
Israelites  to  undertake  such  a  vow.  Those  who 
were  thua  'at  charges'  for  theae  poorer  Naziritea, 
having  themaelvea  Deen  purified  for  the  pnrpoae, 
might  appear  along  with  them  in  the  temple,  and 
had  probably  to  re^ud  themselves  as  consecrated 
persons  until  all  the  prescribed  rites  were  duly 
performed.  The  seven  days  mentioned  in  v."  do 
not  imply  that  in  such  cases  they  had  also  to  take 
a  vow  for  seven  days ;  the  expression  merely  in- 
forms us  that,  in  this  particular  instance,  seeing 
there  were  four  vows  to  be  paid,  it  required  seven 
days  to  ofier  the  necessary  sacrifices  (cf.  v.**  '  until 
the  offering  was  offered  for  every  one  of  them '), 

In  connexion  with  Ao  18"  the  question  has  been 
raised,  whether  St.  Paul  himself  had  taken  a 
Nazirite  vow.  According  to  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  scribes,  such  a  vow  might  be  made  outside 
of  Palestine;  but  it  had  to  be  performed,  in 
harmony  with  Nu  S",  at  the  temple  in  Jerusalem. 
As  to  this,  the  only  point  of  difference  between 
the  schools  of  HiUel  and  Shammai  referred  to  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  person  who  had 
vowed  the  vow  in  a  heathen  land  must  reside  in 
Palestine  before  he  was  permitted  to  pay  it  at  the 
templa  The  school  of  Shammai  demanded  a 
residence  in  Palestine  of  only  thirty  days,  which 
was  the  shortest  and  most  common  period  of 
consecration  ;  whereas  the  school  of  Hillel  insisted 
that  it  must  be  for  the  whole  time  to  which  the  vow 
originally  referred.  Nor  can  St.  Paul's  shearing 
of  his  head  have  been  in  consequence  of  leritical 
defilement  contracted  during  the  vow  period  (Nu 
6') ;  for,  according  to  the  scribes,  in  the  case  of  the 
defiled  Nazirite,  the  shearinc  of  the  head  had  to 
take  place  in  the  holy  land  (though  not  necessarily 
at  the  temple) ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  he  had  to 
offer  his  sacrifice  of  cleansing  at  the  temple  (cf. 
Nn  6'°).  The  vow  in  question  cannot  thereforw 
have  l>Ben  a  strictly  Nazirite  vow.  In  order,  never- 
theless, to  vindicate  its  character  as  a  real  Nazirite 
vow,  some  have  supposed  that,  having  been  living 
among  Gentiles,  the  apostle  shore  his  head  at  the 
beginning  of  his  period  of  consecration,  after  the 
analogy  of  the  Nazirite  who  had  been  in  any  way 
defiled ;  while  others  have  supposed  that  it  was  a 
vow  of  special  consecration  to  God,  involving  a 
temporary  growth  of  the  hair,  and  a  subsequent 
cuttmg  of  It  off',  and  that  such  a  vow,  though 
simply  analogous  to  the  Nazirite  vow,  and  not  m- 
volving  a  personal  appearance  at  the  temple,  or 
the  co-operation  of  the  priests,  was  allowed  to  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion  as  a  substitute  for  the  strictly 
legal  vow.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  there  is 
no  evidence  in  support  of  these  suppositions.  It 
was  evidently  a  private  vow  which  the  apostle  had 
taken,  and  which  he  paid  by  shearing  ua  head  at 
Cenclu'ese. 
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bnunm.— The  wt '  NuiitaC  In  Hanog,  ItS*,  bj  Oehler 
■ad  T.  Orelll ;  •NuMer/  In  Sohenkd't  Aitef iatcOwn,  bjr  DUl- 
mann,  and  in  BWun**  HWSt,  to  Biabin ;  Dilbmum,  thmeri, 
DeutmnomiuM  wtd  ^0*110.60.;  Badde,  Da4  BuA  d«r 
BiehUr,  MIL;  Driver,  Th»  Awte  ftT  Jotl  and  Amot,  IStt. ; 
W.  R.  Smith,  AS*  SISffMtfia.:  SobolU,  Atttut.  Thicloaist, 
lOes.  CKnK.tr.LlSlff.];  aaiiaii,UMvA<l0raUUtt.Jiaigtont- 
gnekiMt*.  SS-tS;  Oehlw,  TtuUoait  dm  Atttn  TuXarnmU, 
1186  [Bus.  tr.  iL  17B.];  Xmld,  Dl»  AtttrtkAmtr  da  VoUeu 
imd*.  lUO. ;  Nowick,  lehrb.  d.  Utb.  ArdL  iL  USff. ;  Ben- 
Btb.  ArMtcUgU,  4S0S.;  TUmu',  'Die  lymboUache 
nag  dm  MkrirkergdabdM,'  in  8K,  18a4,>  438  S. ;  QtiU. 
•U«l»r  Bidaataneandrunpranc  do  NMbtegdabdiM,'  in 
JaMb./.pntiiLntolagi*,  U8Q.  pw  6460. ;  Q.  B.  Onqr.  'Hm 
Itadrit^' f i/Mink    2%«oL  «ikKm^  TOL  L    101 S.  (Jan.  U00> 

D.  Eaton. 

HEAKp-Named  only  in  Jm  IV  imw  i^h^o 
'Bimmon  •tretohing  to  the  Ni'ah'  (B  'Pe/i^& 
A/ufif  'Aofi,  A  'P(wu<rd/t'  VaBaflii-  'Amvi).  The 
name  lias  not  been  reoovered.  Knobel  identifies  it 
with  NeUl  of  oomparing  the  relation  of  the 
words  Jabneh  and  JabneeL  This  doea  not  help 
na  mnoh  in  any  caae,  for  the  site  of  Neiel  itself  has 
not  been  diaoovered,  and  it  waa  mobably  oon- 
aidemUy  weat  of  Neah.  C.  B.  Cohder. 

HEiPOUB  (NAi  USKtt,  'new  city')  was  the  port 
at  which  St.  Paul  landed,  when,  in  accordance 
with  his  ▼iaion  at  Troas  (Ac  Id*),  he  sailed  thenoe 
for  Macedonia  (Ac  16**)  to  be^  his  ministry  in 
Europe.  It  waa  the  aeaport  of  Philippi,  which  lay 
abont  10  miles  inland.  Its  position  has  been 
generally  identified,  or  at  least  doaely  aasodated, 
with  that  of  the  modem  town  (of  abont  6000  in- 
habitants) called  KcwoMa,  in  the  ricinity  of  which 
Tarions  remains  have  been  found  pointing  to  an 
earlier  town  of  some  importance,  especially  a  great 
aqnednot  bringing  water  from  some  distance, 
and  st<mes  bearing  Greek  or  T>atin  inscriptions. 


ConsiniTT  (Voyage  dam  la  Maetdoine,  iLj>.  110 ff.) 
and  Tafd  (de  Via  Egnatia)  have  argned  in  favour 
of  a  site  some  10  miles  farther  to  the  west,  where 
there  is  a  deserted  harbour  called  E*ki  or  Old 
Kavalla;  but  Hackett  (see  art,  'NeapoUs'  in 
Smith's  DB)  appears  to  have  finally  settled  the 
matter  in  favonr  of  the  town  now  bearing  the 
name  of  Kavalla.  The  latter  ia  situated  on  the 
bay  which  takes  its  name  from  it,  at  a  point 
where,  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  Thaaos,  a 
promontory  projects,  havins  a  harbour  on  either 
side;  that  one  whidi  faced'^the  west,  especially, 
affoidins  so  suitable  an  anchorage  that  at  the 
time  01  the  battle  of  Philippi  tne  triremes  of 
Brutus  and  Caanns  were  moored  in  the  bay  of 
Neapolis  (Appian,  Bell.  dv.  Ir.  100).  Its  earlier 
name  would  seem  to  have  been  Baton  or  Datot,  for 
Strabo  designates  Neapolia  '  a  town  of  the  Dateni,' 
and  describes  Daton  as  '  possessing  fruitful  pUdna, 
and  a  port  {Xl/trn),  and  streams,  and  shipbuilding, 
and  lucrative  gold-mines^  whence  comes  tiike  pro- 
verb as  to  the  "good  thmgs  of  Daton'"  (Strabo, 
viL  fr.  36).  PromUy  the  piaoe  received  the  newer 
name  on  becoming  the  seat  of  some  fresh  colony 
(from  Thasos  or  from  Athens  ?).  Pliny  (BNir.  18) 
treats  Neapolis  as  belonging  to  Thrace ;  but  Strabo 
(viL  330)  and  Ptolemy  (ui.  13)  connect  it  with 
Manndonia.  Williah  P.  DiCKSOH. 

HEABIAH  (nTWi).— 1.  A  descendant  of  David, 
lChS>^.  2.  ASbneonito,lCh4«.  Inboththese 
naasages  B  and  A  have  K<MS(e)t<i,  but  Lno.  has 
litapioi  and  Nooptif.  The  interchange  of  1  and  1 
accounts  for  the  difference  between  MT  and  BA  of 
LXX.  Which  iiag  preserved  the  true  reading  must 
remain  uncertain. 

HEBIIOTH  (n^  or  tlfyi,  Sam.  Rtaai;  LXX 
Ka&u<i0).— Firstborn  of  Ishmael,  On  25^  S8*  SO*, 
I  Ch  l".  In  Is  60'  coupled  with  Kedar  as  the 
name  of  »  pastoral  tribe.  The  same  tribe  is  men- 
tfon«d  repeatedly  in  the  Cylindn  Bm  1  of  Aaaor- 


banipal  also  in  company  with  Kedar ;  the  Assyrian 
form  of  the  name  is  Na-bo-ai-te.  In  ooL  8,  U.  16  B. 
of  tliat  inscription  we  learn  that  their  king  Naton, 
who  was  the  first  prince  of  the  tribe  that  paid 
homage  to  the  Assyrians,  joined  the  revolting 
Arabe,  but  was  defeated  by  Assnrbanipal's  forces. 
Their  conntiy  is  described  as  '  very  distant '  (aihar- 
thu  ruuku]  m  L  68;  Glaser  {Skizze,  iL  267,  etc.) 
places  them  in  the  Arabian  provinces  Yemamah 
and  ^aflm,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
can  be  localized  so  exactly.  His  opinion,  however, 
that  the  name  has  no  connexion  with  the  Naha- 

r n»,  is  probably  to  be  accepted.  In  the  despatch 
662  (S.  A  Smith,  iL  36)  there  is  a  reference  to 
the  Niba'ati,  who  probably  represent  the  same 
tribe ;  and  a  king  Nadan  is  mentioned  in  K.  624 
(ii.  64),  who  may  or  may  not  be  the  king  of 
Nebaiotb.  The  king's  name  seems  to  be  the 
eqnivfdent  of  the  Hebrew  Nathan ;  it  may  have 
been  altered  by  the  Assyrian  transcriber.  The 
e^rmology  of  the  name  Nebaioth  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  Arabic ;  according  to  the  Liian  aPArab, 
XX.  172,  nabauM  would  mean  'lofty  places,  emi- 
nences.' The  name  certainly  seems  to  be  a  femi- 
nine riural,  whioh  would  exdnde  connexion  with 
the  iftUiaf.  D.  &  Maboouodth. 

NEBALLAT  (e^ ;  BA  om.,  ""^Na/SoXXir).— 
A  town  mentioned  only  after  the  Captivity,  along 
witb  Lod  and  Ono,  as  inhabited  by  Benlamites, 
Neh  11**.  It  is  probably  the  modem  BeU  NMda, 
a  village  N.E.  of  Lydda. 

HEBAT  (Dif ;  No^r  (Ifa^dtf)).— Father  of  Jero- 
boam L  (1  K  11"  and  onwants).  The  constant 
designation  of  Jeroboam  L  as  'ben-Nebat'  is 
probably  the  usage  of  a  writer  later  than  Jero- 
boam ben-Joash.  It  is  intended,  donbtless,  to 
distinguish  the  two  kings.  On  the  first  occasion 
of  ite  use  (1  K  11**),  the  formula  has  been  added 
at  the  expense  of  appropriateness,  since  Jeroboam 
is  further  described  as  tne  son  of  a  widmo  (B  vUt 
YvratKit  'Son      Nebat'  may  have  been 

absent  from  the  earliest  form  of  the  narrative.  It 
is  wanting  in  LXX  of  IK  12^  (from  B).  It  is  less 
probable  Uiat  *  widow  woman '  is  secondary.  Nebat 
was  therefore  dead  before  liis  son's  advancement 
under  Solomon.  The  name  perhaps  signifies 
'brightness.'  Ito  equivalence  to  Skb3i  'God  is 
splendour'  has  been  suggested  (Cheyne,  JQB  xL 
669).  ThatisknownasaSabtBanname(GeMnins, 
HfVB").  The  inteipretoti<m  'Nabatsaan'  con- 
flicte  with  1  K  11"  ('  Nebat,  an  Ephraimite '). 

W.  B.  Stktbnbon. 

MEBO  Coh  TSff^,  Aasyr.  Ifabium,  contracted 
NabH,  '  the  Prophet  *). — Nebo  was  the  interpreter 
of  the  will  of  Bel-Merodaoh  of  Babylon,  and  con- 
sequently had  -a  shrine  in  £-Sagsula,  the  great 
tempte  of  Bel,  at  Babylon.  But  ms  own  temple 
was  E-Zida  (now  Birs-i-NimriUt)  in  Boruppa,  the 
suburb  of  Babylon.  He  was  the  son  of  Merodach 
and  Zarpanit,  and  the  husband  of  Tasmit  'the 
hearer.'  He  presided  over  literature  and  scienc^ 
and  the  enneilorm  system  of  writing  was  rewarded 
as  his  creation.  Hence,  in  the  pre-Semitic  Sumer- 
ian  language  of  Chaldya,  he  ia  termed  dim-*ar, '  the 
scribe.  ,£nong  his  tities  are  those  of  '  the  wise,' 
'  the  intelligenv  '  the  creator  of  the  oracle,' '  the 
maker  of  writing,' '  the  opener,'  and  '  enlarger  of 
the  ear.'  Assnrbanipal  traces  to  him  his  teiX  for 
knowledge.  'Nebo  and  Tasmit  had  given  him 
broad  ears  and  seeing  eyes,'  he  says,  so  tliat  he 
had  caused  the  older  literature  of  the  country  to 
be  republished,  as  well  as  '  tiie  secrete  of  Nebo, 
the  list  of  all  tiie  ohaiacters  that  exist.'  In  later 
days  Nebo  was  identified  with  Nusku,  a  solar 
deity  of  fire,  who  was  the  messenger  of  Bel  of 
Nippur,  jnat  aa  Nebo  waa  the  messenger  of  B«l< 
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Merodacb  of  Babylon.  In  the  period  of  Bab. 
inflaenoe  in  Western  Asia  (B.c.  3800-1400)  the 
name  and  worship  of  Nebo  were  carried  into  Syria 
with  those  of  other  Babylonian  deities.  Hence  we 
find  a  Mount  Nebo  in  Moab  (Dt  32<*,  la  15*),  and  a 
town  of  Nebo  in  Reuben  (Nu  32*) ;  see  the  follow- 
ing two  artidee.  In  Is  46*  Biel-Merodach  and 
Nebo  represent  the  city  of  Babylon,  over  which 
they  presided.  In  the  oays  of  the  later  Chaldean 
empire,  the  kings'  names  were  for  the  most  part 
compounds  with  Nebo  (e.g.  Nabopolassar,  Nebuch- 
adrezzar, Nabonid).  See,  further,  Schrader,  KAT* 
412  f.  [COTu.  105  f.];  Meyer,  Geseh.  i.  179;  Tiele, 
Oetc/k  207  er.,  632  f.  The  name  Abed-nMO  (Dn  1^ 
etc)  is  for  Abed-iwte,  ».•.  'aerrant  of  Nebo.' 

A.  H.  Satcb. 
MBBO^l.  Town  in  Moab  (ai;  Moabite  Stone 
nai ;  LXX  Na&i^  Na/3ii ;  Vnlg.  If  oho,  Nebo) ;  men- 
Uoned  in  Nn  82^  between  Sebam  (sSibmtJi)  and 
Bean  (=BaaI-meon),  and  32^  between  Kiriathaim 
and  Baal-meon,  as  among  the  cities  taken  from 
Sihon  and  given  by  Moees  to  Reuben,  and  in  1  Ch  5* 
between  Aroer  and  Baal-meon,in  connexion  with  the 
Reubenite  (clan)  Bela,  and  in  la  16*  with  Medeba, 
Jer  48>  with  Kiriathiuffl,  and  Jer  48**  between 
Dibon  and  Beth-diHathaim,  as  a  Moalnte  city, 
which  either  had  been  or  was  to  be  laid  waste. 
Nn  32  is  from  P  on  baaia  of  JE ;  Is  15  and  Jer  48 
rest  on  an  ancient  oracle  on  Moab  (of.  Moab,  p. 
412).  On  the  Moabite  Stone,  IL  14-17,  Mesha  tella 
na:  'Chemosh  said  to  me,  "Take  Nebo  a|;ainst 
Israel,"  and  I  went  1^  night  and  fought  agamst  it 
from  break  of  dawn  till  noon ;  and  1  took  it,  and 
put  them  (the  inhabitants)  all  to  death,  7000  men 
and  boys(?),  andwomen(t),  and  girls  (?),  and  female 
daves,  for  I  had  made  it  taboo  to  Ashtar-Chemosh. 
And  I  took  thence  the  altar-hearths  (?)  of  Jehovah 
and  offered  (?)  them  before  Chemosh.'  Nebo  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  eatalogna  of  Benbenite  towna  in 
Jos  13»-**. 

Eusebios  {Onomattieon,  SM,  9S,  100)  and  Jerome 
{de  Situ  et  Norn.)  distin^:nian  the  town,  Hapiip, 
Nabo,  from  the  monntam,  Nahau.Nahan,  and 
place  the  town  8  milea  south  of  Heshbon,  and 
identi^  it  with  Chanttath  (Kenath),  or  Nobah. 
Buhl  {Oeogr.  260)  holds  that  the  site  of  Nebo  is  to 
be  looked  for  amongst  the  mina  on  Mt.  Nebo  (JtM 
Nebo).  Either  the  moontain  received  the  name 
Nebo  as  containing  a  aanctnaiy  of  Nebo  (of.  Nebo 
[god]),  and  the  town  was  named  after  it ;  or  the 
aanctnary  waa  in  the  town,  and  the  mountain  waa 
named  atter  it;  or  the  town  and  the  mountain 
were  so  named  independently,  beoaoae  each  oon- 
tained  a  sanctuary  of  Nebo. 

Jerome,  on  Is  16*,  states  that  then  waa  at  Nebo, 
'  Belphegor,'  ».«.  Baal-peor,  the  idol  of  Chemosh. 

2.  Town  in  Jndah  03);  No/Jeui,  Nagiii,  No/So^ 
Vapiit  Vulg.  Nebo);  mentioned  Ezr  ?*,  Neh  7** 
'  the  other  Nebo,'  as  giving  name  to  the  '  children ' 
or  'men  of  Nebo'  who  returned  with  ZerabbabeL 
Aooording  to  Ezr  10",  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiab,  seven  'children  of  Nebo'  had  foreign 
wives,  whom  they  were  compelled  to  discard. 

As  Nebo,  in  Ezr  2,  Neh  7,  follows  Bethel  and  Ai,  it 
should  be  represented  in  the  Greek  ( 1  Es  5*>)  by  N«0elf 
B,  *u>Hf  A,  whiuh  follows  Betolion.  But  Lucian 
has  M<uc/3<it,  and  the  number  of  the  'children  of 
Niphis,'  156,  is  that  given  to  Magbi^  in  Ezr-Neh. 
Hence  Vti^Mt,  etc.,  is  held  to  represent  Magbish 
(RVm,  Meyer,  EntsUhung,  145).  This  Nebo  is 
often  identmed  with  Nob,  cf.  Is  10**,  Neh  11*>,  and 
the  Nobai  or  Nebai  of  Neh  10",  which  is  probably 
the  dan  of  Nob,  corresponding  to  the  '  children  of 
Nob.'  The  site  of  Nebo  has  beea  fixed  at  Beit 
NubA,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  8  from 
Lydda,  or  at  Nuba,  4  miles  south  of  AduUam 
(Armstrong,  Names  and  Place*,  etc. ;  Buhl,  Geogr, 
p.  IM;  Meyer,  Entstehung,  etc  pp.  145, 149, 166  f.). 


It  follows  from  the  passages  in  Ezr-Neh  thai 
families  from  Nebo  (Nob)  had  remained  together 
in  the  Exile,  and  returned  together,  and  thus  be- 
came a  post-exilic  clan  namea  after  their  original 
home.  Beit  Nubd  is  the  Nobe  or  A  nob  of  J  erome'a 
Onomattieon,  the  Betenoble  or  CattMvm  Amaldi  of 
the  Crusaders  (Lane-Poole,  Stdadin,pp.  332-339). 

The  mention  in  1  Ch  8*  of  Benjamite  settlers  in 
Moab  suggests  the  poesibility  of  a  Benjamite 
colony  in  the  Moabite  Nebo,  which  when  driven 
across  the  Jordan  founded  the  western  Nebo. 

Iq  1 S  30*>  Tisch.  prinU  B  as  reading  ir  TSo/tfii, 
Swete  iw  Noi ;  but  the  context  excludes  identifica- 
tion with  onr  Nebo.  W.  H.  Bennett. 

NEBO,  MT.  Cizf-y},  Na/Satf).— The  mountain  from 
which  Moses  viewed  the  promised  land  before  his 
death.  The  word  Nebo  oocnra  in  connexion  with 
Moaea  only  in  Dt  32*  (the  command  to  aaoend) 
and  Dt  84*  (account  of  the  ascent)  [both  P].  It  is 
found  in  the  itinerary,  Nu  33"  (P).  Ck>niparing 
the  command  as  given  in  Dt  3"  and  Nu  27" 
(dosely  paraUd  in  substance  but  not  in  expres- 
sion with  Dt  3")  with  the  ascent  described  Dt 
34"-,  and  noting  the  'mountains  of  Abarim'  of 
Nn  33",  it  follows  that  (1)  Mt.  Nebo  forms  part 
of  the  range  of  Abarim,  and  (2)  the  Top  (head)  of 
Pis^ah  (D)  and  Mt.  Nebo  (P)  are  alternative 
desijgnations  of  the  aame  apot  (cf.  Driver  on  Dt 
34*  m  Internal.  Crit.  Comm.).  Its  situation  may 
be  determined  within  narrow  limits.  A  ridge 
runs  ont  west  from  the  plateau  of  Moab  (see  not* 
on  Mithor  in  art.  Medeba),  sinking  gradually ; 
at  first  a  broad  brown  field  of  arable  land,  then  a 
flat  top  crowned  by  a  mined  cairn  (to  which  the 
name  Neba  applies),  then  a  narrower  ridge  ending 
in  the  anmmit  called  SiSMhah,  whence  the  slopes 
tell  ateeply  on  all  rides  (Conder,  Heth  and  Moab, 
^120).  Neba  is  6  miles  S.W.  of  Heshbon  and  9} 
W.  of  the  north-east  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  From 
it  Western  Palestine  is  in  sight ;  but  the  view  to 
the  E.  is  diut  ont  by  the  higher  ed^  of  the  Mishor, 
and  to  the  S.  by  the  ridge  mnnmg  out  from  el- 
Madnbiyeh.  Passing  westward  from  Neba  along 
the  ridge  to  its  western  summit  Si&ghah,  a  dis- 
ttince  of  about  1)  mile,  the  whole  of  the  Jordan 
VallOT  opens  out  to  view,  and  the  traveller  may 
see  Crilead,  Hennon,  Tabor,  Ebal  and  Gerizim, 
Neby  Samwil  and  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  Jericho,  the 
Lower  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  as  far  as  En-gedi. 
Fuller  descriptions  may  be  found  in  Tristram,  Land 
of  Moab,  p.  325 ;  Bible  Plaeet,  p.  360 ;  Conder, 
Eeth  and  Moab,  p.  129  f. ;  O.  A.  Smith,  HGELv- 
663 ;  and  Driver  on  Dt  34.  The  view  may  well  bo 
described  as  embracing  'all  the  land.'  It  has 
been  queationed  whether  all  the  placea  mentioned 
in  Dt  34'-*  can  be  seen  from  anjr  jwint  of  the  ridge. 
Those  who  wish  to  pursue  this  inquirr  in  detail 
may  be  referred  to  an  article  in  FEFSt  for 
April  1898,  '  The  Prospect  from  Pisgah,'  by  W.  F. 
Birch.  The  '  hinder  sea '  RV  (that  hs  westward, 
RVm),  'utmost  sea'  AV,  is  generalhr  taken  to 
mean  the  Mediterranean,  as  in  Dt  11**;  and  this 
cannot  be  seen  from  any  point  of  the  Neba  range, 
though  one  traveller  speaks  of  '  a  faint  and  dis- 
tant bluish  haze '  in  the  direction  of  Mt.  CarmeL 
Birch  says,  '  From  no  mountain  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea  is  it  possible  to  see  the  Mediter- 
ranean near  Judah.  Higher  mountains  inter- 
vene.' He  suggests  that  '  the  hinder  sea '  in  this 
passage  means  the  Dead  Sea,  as  being  behind 
Moses  when  he  began  his  survey.  But  the  pas- 
sage need  not  imply  that  the  Mediterranean  is 
indnded  in  the  view  from  Nebo  or  Pisgah.  When 
rightly  translated  it  runs  as  follows :  '  And  J* 
showed-him  all  the  land — (even)Gilead  as  far  as 
Dan,  and  all  Naphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  and  all  the  land  of  Jndah  as  far  as 
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the  hinder  sea,  and  the  South  and  the  Round 
[see  CiCCAE],  (even)  the  plain  of  Jericho,  the  city 
of  palm-trees  as  far  as  Zoar.'  The  writer  says 
that  God  showed  Moses  all  the  land  (compare  the 
words  of  Dt  3"),  and  what  follows  is  his  descrip- 
tion of  its  extent,  in  which  he  states  quite  cor- 
rectly that  Jndah  extends  as  far  as  the  hinder  sea 
or  MediterTanean. 

Moses  parted  from  the  i>eople  whom  he  had  led 
to  their  inheritance  before  undertaking  that  last 
mysterious  journey ;  and  of  what  he  was  permitted 
to  see,  it  may  be  said,  as  of  his  Bepulchre,  no  man 
knoweth  it  unto  this  day.  The  passage,  trans- 
lated as  above,  reduces  the  force  of  an  objection 
which  has  been  urged.  Why  should  the  land  of 
Gilead  be  shown  to  Moses  after  he  had  already 
traveraed  it  in  the  campaigns  against  Sihon  and 
Ok,*  and  allotted  it  to  the  2^  tribes  t  Josephns 
{Ant.  nr.  viii.  48)  mentions  Nebo  as  a  very  nigh 
mountain  opposite  Jericho ;  and  Eusebius  in  the 
Onomaatieon  puts  it  6  Roman  miles  west  of 
Hcshbon.  The  position  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten, for  until  recent  times  Jebel  Attarus,  a 
mountain  about  10  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Keba 
ridge,  has  been  identified  with  Nebo. 

A.  T.  Chapman. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR.— See  Nkbcchadbezzab. 

NEBUCHADREZZAR  (^kt)93^  afterwards  cor- 
rupted into  Nebnchadneusar,  i)riif79a),  JUafiouxo^ 
roffip,  Nabuehodonotor), — The  Bab.  Nabu-kuduni- 
n^ur  ('  O  Nebo,  defend  the  landmark'),  the  eldest 
son  of  Nabopolassar,  and  founder  of  the  Bab. 
empire,  who  reigned  from  B.C.  604  to  661.  A 
younger  brother  of  his,  Nebo-sum-lisir,  is  men- 
tioned in  a  contract-tablet  dated  in  the  reign  of 
Nabopolassar.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  £^d& 
or  Cnialdtean  origin,  like  Merodach-baladan.  Ac- 
cording to  Abydonus  (Enseb.  Chron.  L  9),  he 
married  Amuhia  the  daughter  of  the '  Median '  (t.«. 
Manda)  king.  In  B.G.  606  he  defeated  Pharaoh- 
necho  in  a  great  battle  at  Carchemish  (now 
Jerablfls)  on  tne  Euphrates  ( Jer  46''''),  and  drove 
the  Egyptians  out  ot  W.  Asia.  Bab.  power  was 
now  established  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Egypt, 
and  the  king  of  Jndah  became  a  Bab.  vassal.  At 
this  moment  Nabopolassar  died,  and  Nebuch.  was 
recalled  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  proclaimed 
Idng,  B.O.  604.  Nebuch.  now  entered  upon  an  era 
of  wars  and  building.  Of  the  wars  we  have 
hitherto  learned  but  little  from  the  inscriptions, 
which  are  filled  with  accounts  of  hia  building 
operations.  Tyre,  which  had  revolted,  was  be- 
sieged from  the  7th  year  of  his  reign  (Joa.  e.  Ap. 
i.  21)  for  13  years,  ana  apparently  captured  (but  see 
Ezk  29^ :  art.  Babylonia  in  vol.  i.  p.  229*,  also 
Expot.  Timet,  1899,  pp.  378,  476,  620).  In  the  40th 
year  of  Nebuch. 's  reign  (see  contract-tablet  in  BP, 
new  series,  iv.  99  f.),  it  was  full  of  Bab.  oflScials. 
After  the  investment  of  Tyre,  Nebuch.  inarched 
against  Jems.,  where  Jehoialdm  had  also  rebelled 
(2  K  24').  Jehoialdm  was  put  to  death  (according 
to  Jos.  Ant.  X.  vL  3),  and  his  son  Jehoiachin 

S laced  on  the  throne.  Three  months  later  he  was 
eposed,  and  carried  captive  to  Babylonia,  his 
uncle  Zedeldah  being  appointed  king  in  hia  jtlaoe. 
Zedekiah,  however,  intrigued  wiui  Amies  of 
E^pt,  and  threw  off  the  Bab.  ^oke.  Tor  the 
third  time,  accordingly,  Nebuch.  invaded  Judah ; 
the  Egyp.  army  was  forced  to  retreat  (Jer  37*^*), 
and  Jerus.  was  closely  besieged.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  (B.C.  686)  Jems,  was  taken,  the  palace  and 
temple  destroyed,  and  the  upper  classes  carried 
into  exile  (2  K26'''-).  Zedekiah,  who  had  escaped 
fram  the  ei^,  waa  captured  near  Jericho,  and 
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brought  to  Nebuch.  atRiblah,  nearHamath,  where 
his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  his  sons  and  chief 
nobles  put  to  death.  Gedaliah,  a  Jew,  was  made 
governor  of  Judah,  the  Babylonian  garrison  there 
being  placed  under  the  command  of  Nebuzaradan 
(2  K  25''-)-  It  is  to  this  period  that  we  should 
probably  assign  the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
which  have  been  found  on  the  bank  of  the  Nahr 
el-Kelb,  north  of  Beyrout,  and  in  the  Wildy  Brissa, 
on  the  road  to  Hamath.  A  fragment  of  his  annsla 
informs  us  that  in  his  37th  year  (B.C.  567)  he  made 
a  campaign  against  Amasis  of  Egypt,  overrunning 
a  portion  of  the  Delta  (see  Jer  46"-",  Ezk  29*"*), 
and  defeating  the  soldiers  of  '  Phut  of  the  lonians ' 
{Putu  YAvan).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Evil. 
Merodach  in  B.C.  661. 

Babylon,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Senna- 
cherib, and  rebuilt  by  Esarhaddon,  oeoime  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world  under  Nebuchadrezzar. 
He  made  it  practically  impregnable  with  three  lines 
of  wall,  the  two  principal  of  which  were  called 
the  Imgnr-Bel  and  the  Nimitti-Bel.  He  also  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  deep  moat,  and  lined  the  bed  of 
the  Euphrates,  which  passed  through  the  city,  with 
brick,  building  walls  and  quays  on  either  side. 
He  lavished  on  enormous  amount  of  treasure  on 
the  temples  of  Babylonia  and  the  other  cities  of 
Chaldsea ;  built  a  new  palace  which  was  completed 
in  * fifteoi  days' ;  ana  is  said  to  have  erected  ' a 
hanging  garden'  for  his  'Median'  wife.  Great 
canals  were  dug  or  reopened  throughout  Baby- 
lonia; a  huge  reservoir  was  .constructed  near  Sippar 
for  storing  the  water  needed  in  irrigation ;  and  a 
Dort  was  rounded  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Nebuch.  gives  an  account  of  his  architectural 
works  in  the  India  House  inscription  (translated 
1^  Ball,  RP,  new  ser.  iiL  pp.  102-123).  We  gather 
from  his  inscriptions  that  he  waa  a  man  of  peculiarly 
devout  and  refigious  character  (see  Sayce,  Seligiom 
of  the  Ancient  Babylonians,  p.  97).  Cf.,  further, 
Schrader,  KAT*  361  ff.  [COT  iL  47  ff.];  Meyer, 
Gesch.  I  679,  687 £;  Tiele,  Oeseh.  410,  421  fill 
Jastrow,  JRel.     Bab.  and  Assyria,  ZtltL 

A.  H.  Satob. 

NEBU8HAZBAH  I'^CX  omits;  Theo- 

dotion,  quoted  from  the  Bexapla  in  haa 
TXapmra^fiif.  The  writing  of  the  final  |  small, 
and  the  substitution  of  •  instead  in  Eennicott's 
MS8,  is  probably  due  to  the  desire  to  mutilwta 
names  compounded  with  thoae  of  heathen  deities, 
as  exemplified  in  the  name  of  Abed-n^  for 
Abed-Neoo;  compare  also  Nimrod  and  Ntsroeh). 
—This  official  was  rab-tdHt  {mrtMl-la-rtlu,  ' chief 
captain '  or  '  chief  of  the  captains')  *  at  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  capture  of  Jerusalem  (Jer  39"). 
To  all  appearance  t£ere  were  among  the  officials 
of  the  Babylonian  court  many  who  Mre  the  same 
title,  and  tneie  is  no  reaacm  to  suppose,  therefore, 
that  Ashpenaa  (Dn  1*)  anooeeded  Nebushazban  aa 
roft-fOrtf— indeed,  another  official  of  the  same  title 
is  mentioned  in  Jer  89*.  The  name  Nebnahazban 
occurs  in  the  As^ro-Babylonian  inscriptions  under 
the  form  of  NabH-itmhanni,  '  Nebo,  save  me,'  the 
first  time  in  a  list  of  names  printed  in  WAI  iL  64, 
ooL  L  L  32,  and  again  in  InsekriftenvonNabonidns, 
161,  L  6.  This  latter  text  is  lUted  in  the  4th  year 
of  Nabonidns,  that  is,  84  years  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  although  it  is  not  1^  any  means 
impoarible  that  the  personage  named  may  be 
identical  with  that  mentionea  in  Jer  39",  it  mnat 
be  assumed,  in  the  absence  of  any  oonmmatioa, 
that  he  is  a  different  individnaL  The  name  ia 
Quite  Babylonian  in  its  form,  tiie  first  element, 
Ntbu,  being  the  Hebrew  reprodnction  of  the  divine 
name  NabA  (Nebo,  Nebu)  found  in  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Nebuaiadaa  {NaMi-tir-iddisia).'  The  seoond 
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element,  Mob,  is  the  imperative  sing,  of  the  Shaper 
of  tiUbu,  'to  save,'  the  third  element  being  the 
pronominal  saffix  [anjni  indicating  the  1st  person 
(object).  In  all  probability,  proof  could  easily  be 
found  that  the  Hebrew  form  approximates  very 
closely  to  the  popular  Babylonian  pronunciation, 
in  which  the  i  of  AiztA  was  probaUy  suppressed  (cf. 
Kwrbanni  for  Kurubanm).        T.  G.TlNCHBS. 

NEBUZIRADAN  (ninia|,  VltfiovfapSi,,  Bab. 
Nabu-sira-idditM, '  Nebo  has  given  a  seed '),  a  name 
which  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  contract- 
tablets.  He  commanded  Nebuchadnezzar's  body- 
guard, and,  after  the  fall  of  Jems.,  was  entrusted 
with  the  work  of  carrying  out  the  wishes  and 
policy  of  his  master  (2  K  25'-'*).  He  selected  the 
captives,  and  brought  the  leading  supporters  of 
Z^ekiah  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  RiUah.  Five  years 
later  he  was  again  sent  to  Palestine,  and  carried 
away  Arom  it  into  exile  746  persons  (Jer  52").  This 
was  after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah. 

A.  H.  Satcs. 

HBCHO,  HECHOH.— See  Nboo. 

RBCK  {iKJt  tawAr,  if^  'Sr^h ;  rpdyifXot).— 1.  The 
neck  under  the  yoke  was  a  figure  Dorrowed  from 
agriculture,  and  implied  a  state  of  ownership, 
dependence,  and  toil.  The  broken  yoke  was 
recovered  freedom  (6n  27^,  Is  lO",  Jer  27'',  Ac  15>*). 
CliMely  connected  with  this  was  the  stifihess  of  the 
neck  that  refused  to  recognize  God's  rubt  to 
possess,  command^  and  dii«ct  (Dt  31",  Jer  7", 
Neh  3').  2.  The  foot  M»  the  neek  was  an  emblem 
of  complete  subjection,  borrowed  from  mUitaiy 
conquest  (Jos  10«,  Ro  16\  cf.  Ps  IW).  It  is  fre- 
quently seen  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  BV 
correctly  tr.  2  S  22"  (=Fs  18*)  'Thou  hast  made 
mine  enemies  turn  their  backs  to  ma,'  for  AV 
'Thou  hast  given  me  the  necks  of  mine  enemies' 
(cf.  Ex  23",  2  Ch  29',  Jer  18»  etc.).  3.  For  the 
neck  adorned  with  a  chain,  the  words  fnf  girin 
and  .Tjinj  gargar&h  [only  in  pi.  rtirji] '  throat '  are 
also  used  (Pr  I»,  Ezk  16").  4.  To  fall  upon  the  neck 
is  a  form  of  salutation  in  the  East  (Gn  33*  46",  Lk 
is*").  The  head  is  laid  on  one  shoulder  and  then 
on  the  otJier  dose  to  the  cheek.  It  is  still  part  of 
the  usual  act  of  salutation  when  a  meeting  takes 
place  between  relatives  or  intimate  friends  of  the 
same  sex.  It  is  the  brotherly  kits  of  the  monks 
and  Oriental  dergy.  With  them  a  custom  origin- 
ating in  natural  affection  has  descended  to  ecclesi- 
astiMl  routine  and  automatic  formality. 

For  Mt  18*  (and  paralleb)  see  Millstonk. 

G.  M.  Mackib. 

NBCO. — The  name  is  written  in  Hierogl. 
Nk'ui;'  Cuneif.  Niku;  Heb.,  always  preceded  by 
•Pharaoh,'  nb}  (2  K  23*  2  Ch  36»  36*,  AV 
Nechoh,  RV  Neooh)  or  ^sj  (Jer  46*,  2Ch  36**; 
AV  Necho,  RV  Neco) ;  Gr.  SexOt  (Herod.),  N<xa<i 
(Manetho,  LXX).  The  sonrees  for  the  history 
of  this  Pharaoh,  who  succeeded  his  father 
Paammetichus  L  as  second  king  of  the  26th 
Dynasty  t  (B.O.  610-694),  are  the  references  to 
him  in  the  OT  and  a  short  notice  by  Herodotus. 
No  native  monuments  of  historical  imoortance 
from  his  reign  have  come  to  light.  Tne  26th 
Dynasty  is  localized  by  Manetno  at  Sais  in 
the  Delta.  It  is,  however,  possible  that,  although 
residing  princiiuJly  there,  the  family  was  of 
Ethiopian  descent  (see  Schilfer  in  /Eg.  Zttchr. 
xxxUl.  116).  PsammetichuB  bad  initiated  a  policy 
of  larger  commercial  interests  which,  unknown 
to  the  Egypt  of  preceding  dynasties,  had  already 
reached  a  oonnderaUe  development  in  his  son^ 

*  Bee  ToL  L  p.  tSfl,  note. 
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reign.  The  monarchy  relied  now,  both  in  foreign 
wars  and  against  internal  revolts,  not  upon  native 
troops,  but  upon  Ionian  and  Canaa  mercenaries 
But  Neoo  aimed  also  at  a  more  extended  in- 
fluence at  sea,  and  set  about  constructing  a  canal 
which  should,  by  joining  the  waters  of  the  upper 
Delta  and  the  Bitter  Lakes,  make  navigation  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  Bed  Sea  possible 
I  Herod.  iL  168).  But  the  work  was  not  finished 
by  him :  wheUier  owing  to  discouragement  from 
an  oracle  or  to  the  pressure  of  external  politics, 
the  canal  was  abandoned,  to  be  completed  eventu 
ally  by  Darius.*  The  fleets  of  triremes  which  he 
built  on  both  seas  {ib.  159),  and  the  Phoenician 
expedition  which  he  engaged  to  circumnavigate 
Africa  (iv.  42),  were  further  results  of  the  same 
policy. 

The  information  in  2  K  23""-  as  to  his  Syrian 
campaign  (in  608)  corresponds  to  a  shorter  account 
by  Herodotus  (iL  169).  The  desire  to  resnin  the 
lost  ascendency  in  Asia  was  always  in  Egypt  a 
sufBdent  motive  for  such  an  undertaking ;  the 
immediate  inducement  may  have  been  tiie  oefence- 
lessness  of  Assyria,  but  recentlv  overthrown  by 
the  onslaught  of  the  new  Babylonian  monanshv. 
We  are  told  that,  during  their  northward  marcn, 
the  Egyptians  were  encountered  by  the  army  of 
As^rria's  vassal,  Joeiah  of  Judah,  at  Megiddo^K 
23**'-,  and  a  mere  amplification  of  this  in  2  Ch  3P*^), 
or,  according  to  Herod.  (/.&),  at  Magdolns  (TSaftm- 
"Kkt)  i  that  Josiah  was  dain,  and  that  Neco  pursued 
his  way  to  the  Euphrates ;  but,  on  arriving  there, 
returned,  capturing  on  his  southward  joumqr  the 
town  of  Kadytis,  and  sending  in  gratitude  hia 
armour  f  to  the  shrine  of  the  Didymaean  Apollo  at 
Branchidee.  Certain  points  in  the  story  are, 
however,  obscure.  The  loi»lity  <rf  the  battle  is 
either  (1)  Megiddo  S.  of  Mt.  Cannd,  which-> 
though  Herodotus'  Tefg  speaks  for  this— would  be 
outdde  Josiah's  frontier;  $  or  (2)  Migdol = Magdolns, 
in  which  case  there  is  a  choice  oetween  severu 
places  of  the  name,  that  in  Egypt,  S.  of  Pelusium, 
being  the  least  probable.  §  rt.  Max  Mttller  (in 
Mitt.  Vorderas.  Get.  1898,  8.  64)  propoaes  Migdal- 
Gad  (Jos  16") ;  Winckler  (in  Orient.  Lit.  Z.  1898, 
396,  and  in  Benzinger's  B.  d.  KSnige,^  207)  recalls 
another  Migdd,  the  Tunis  Stratonis  (Caesarea) 
S.  of  Akko.  Kadytis  again  has  been  taken  for 
Jerusalem,  for  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  and — the 
most  prolwUe  view — ^for  Gaza  (cf.  Herod.  iiL  6 
and  Jer  47'). 

Neco,  pursuing  his  Asiatic  policy^  refused  to 
countenance  the  popular  deotion  of  Josiah's  son, 
Jehoahaz,  to  the  throne.  During  a  second  cam- 
paign the  newly  elected  king  was  seized  at  Riblah, 
and  taken  to  end  his  days  m  Egypt.  He  was  re- 
placed by  his  elder  brother  Eliakim,  whose  name 
was  changed,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  the  anti- 
Babylonian  puty,||  to  Jehoiakim.  Through  him 
Neco  was  able  to  exact  from  the  Jews,  as  earlier 
Pharaohs  had  so  often  done  in  Syria,  »  condder- 
able  fine— -100  talents  of  silver  ana  a  talent  of  gold 
(2  K  23*'). 

Now,  however,  he  found  himself  forced  to  face 
the  advancing  power  that  had  destroyed  Nineveh. 
Nebuchadrezzar  n.,  son  of  Nabopoiassar,  led  a 
Babylonian  army  against  him,  and  oompletdy 
routed  him  at  Carkemish  (604).  All  his  Syrian 
provinces  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  victors  (2  K 

*  Angoetai  nilieeqnentlj  tamed  bis  ettentioa  to  thii  onnal  j 
lience,  loitgeete  Lumbroeo  (fBgOta  <M  Onel,  Vf,  the  oams  oi 
the  eeetern  provinoe,  Auguetemnion. 

t  Ouier  in  nudr-WiMwa,  RS 810,  'iteto*.' 

t  Maqiero  itlUOetter  to  pneent writer,  1880) holds  this  the 
moet  probable. 

I  Jaeepbu«(Aiitz.v.IXItietnM,huH<>M;  bat  pneomebli 
ha  misread  this  Horn  HMi.  Tua  Ose  a  A.  anith,  BUt 
Omr.  nosy. 

IBtada.S*ieUilU*.L««. 
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U?),  and,  for  some  yean  at  any  rate,  the  Egyptians 
did  not  venture  to  interfere  in  Asiatio  politics. 
In  5M  Neco  died,  and  was  buried  at  8ms.  The 
recorded  bnrial  of  aa  Afia  bull  in  his  16th  year 
confirmB  the  dniatiiMi  of  the  reign  given  1^ 
Herodotna.  w.  E.  Cbvk. 

RECROMAHCT.— See  Soborrt. 

MEDlBIiH  (n:^}^).— A  deeoendant  of  David,  1  Ch 
8"  (B  AtrtSd,  A*  SafiaSlat,  Luc  TSaSafiU). 

RBEDLE'S  BTB  (rptiita  [var.  he.  rimwiifm}  ^a^ot, 
Mt  19**;  rpv/ioXiA  fa^USot,  Mk  10";  rpSj/ui  peXinp, 
Lk  18"). — The  impoesibilitv  of  a  camel's  passing 
through  the  eye  oi  a  needle  is  used  bv  Jesus  to 
emphasize  the  difficolj^  of  a  rich  man  s  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  Ciod.  An  attempt  is  some- 
times made  to  explain  the  ncecBe**  «y«  aa  a  refer- 
ence to  the  small  door,  a  little  over  2  ft.  equaie,  in 
the  large  heavy  gate  of  a  walled  city.  This  mars 
the  figure  without  materially  altering  the  meaning, 
and  receives  no  justification  from  the  language  and 
traditions  of  Palestine.  There  is  no  custom  of 
eallinK  this  small  opening  '  the  eye ' ;  it  is  nsnallr 
named  '  the  small  door,'  '  hole,'  or  '  window.'  If 
there  were  such  a  onstom,  it  would  not  help  the 
interpretation  suggested,  because  Orientals  never 
speak  of  the  eye  of  a  needle ;  it  is  simply  the  dit 
or  hole,  n}  /kur,  Arab,  khurm.  The  literal  meaning 
is  therefore  to  be  preferred.*  See,  further,  Swete 
on  Mk  10".  and  art.  Cam  EL  in  vol.  L  p.  SH^. 

G.  M.  Mackik 

NBBDLBWOBK  is  tr*  in  AV  of  two  Heb.  ex- 
pressions :  (a)  db^  m^jic  (Ex  2<?»  27>«  28"  38"  38"*  89"), 
the  exact  Tendering  of  which  is  'work  of  the 
variegator'  (so  QPS  uniformly ;  EV  gives  •  work 
of  the  embroiderer') ;  (6)  nppi  (Jg  5"«»,  Ps  46", 
1  Ch  29*,  and  8  times  in  Ezk),  a  name  which  also 
signifies  'variegated  work'  (Moore,  Judgu,  ad 
he.),  and  is  naed  of  embroidery  in  which  patterns 
were  worked  with  a  needle  in  various  colours  (RV 
in  Jg  'embroidery,'  in  Ps  and  7  times  in  Ezk 
'  broraered  work ' ;  once  '  divers  oolonia,'  so  also 
1  Ch  29*.  Against  this  being  'embroideiy,'  see 
esp.  Dillm.  on  Ex  28"). 

Needlework  is  much  prized  and  universally 

Sractiaed  in  the  East.  Lace  is  made  of  great 
elioacy  and  beauty  of  pattern,  and  designs  in 
different  oolonrs  of  silk,  rendered  more  luatioua 
by  threads  of  silver  and  gold,  are  sewn  upon 
cotton,  linen,  sUk,  and  wo^en  materials.  Cnil- 
dren  devote  themselves  to  it  at  an  early  age; 
among  the  poorer  classes  young  women  earn  their 
marriage  portion  by  patiently  and  skilfully  pro- 
ducing work  of  oonnderable  market  value,  and 
among  the  secluded  women  of  rich  Oriental 
families  the  gradual  progress  of  a  piece  of  needle- 
work is  a  subject  of  interest  and  a  connecting  link 
in  empty  hours  and  aimless  days. 

O.  M.  Mackik. 
NBBSINO^There  are  in  Middle  English  two 
distinct  verbs/Mw  and  neete.  The  former  means 
'to  breathe  hard'  and  is  connected  with  the  6r. 
wrHt;  the  latter,  which  is  pure  Tent.,  though 
not  found  in  Anglo-Sax.,  means  'to  sneeze.' 
'Sneeze,'  which  has  now  replaced  'neese,'  ia  in 
fact  simply  a  dialectic  variety  of  that  word  (cf . 
' lightly  ^and  'slightly').  In  the  1811  ed.  of  Av 
the  word  'neese  is  accepted  from  Coverdale  in 
SK  4"  'the  child  neesed  seven  times.'  The 
meaning  is  evidently  'sneesed'  (Heb.  Ti\t  Po.  of 
[TO],  prob.  onomatopoetie,  of.  ttemuo),  and  mod. 
editors  (since  1762)  nave  so  spelt  it  (though  Scriv- 


*  On  tba  Incuiioos  bat  futile 


    .  to  nibititDte 'okble' 

(■ri/wAat)  lor  'oamal'  (■^wrtw),  tonna  as  wr|T  as  Orill  of  Alex- 
■adriit,  see  Hestiv  sad  Mwtle  la  Mat-.  Timm,  Is.  (188SX 
Ml>474. 


ener  returns  to  the  older  spelling  'neesed').  For 
the  word  of.  Chapman,  Odysteye,  xix.  732,  786— 

'This  Mid,  about  the  boaae,  la  eohoee  roand, 
Har  aon'*  attange  neeainga  made  a  horrid  aoand ; 
At  which  the  Queen  yet  uuuh'd,  aad  nld,  "  do  call 
The  atraacer  to  me.  Heard'st  thoa  not,  to  all 
My  word*  laat  utter'd,  what  a  nmaliig  brake 
Ftan  my  TelemaohuaT"' 

But  in  Job  41"  we  find  in  1611  AV  'By  his 
neesings  a  light  doth  shine,'  which  again  comes 
down  from  Coverdale.  Modem  editors  have  re- 
tained the  spelling  '  neesings '  here,  perhaps  from 
a  feeling  that  the  modem  '  sneeze '  did  not  express 
the  meaning,  as  it  certainly  does  not.  The  Heb. 
(n^ji)  is  a  different  word  from  that  found  in 
2  K  4",  and  clearly  refers  to  the  crocodile's  habit 
of  inflating  itself,  as  it  lies  basking  in  the  sun,  and 
then  forcing  the  heated  breath  through  its  nostrils  : 
this  in  the  sun  appears  like  a  stream  of  light  (Dav.). 
Now  this  is  the  meaning  not  of  neeie,  but  of  /new. 
Wyclifs  word  in  1388  ed.  is  'fnesynge,'  and  it  ia 
probable  tha^  Coverdale,  by  whose  time  the  verb 
/mm  had  gone  out  of  use,  adopted  '  neese'  either 
as  the  same  word  or  its  nearest  equivalent.  In 
anv  case  'neeatngs'  should  no  longer  be  retained, 
still  less  should  it  be  replaced  by  '  sneezings'  as  in 
Amer.  RV ;  the  modem  word  is  '  anortinga.'  In 
Jer  8"  Wvdif  has  (1382)  'Fro  Dan  u  heid  the 
fnesting  of  his  hors,'  and  there,  though  the  Heb. 
word  (inu)  ia  different,  the  meaning  is  the  same, 
and  AV  naa  'snorting,'  after  Donay  'snoring  (tie) 
noyse.'  J.  HAsniras. 

HBGBB  {vss,  lit.  •  the  dry ' ;  LXX  rdye/S,  4  Ifiuutf) 
was  a  name  specially  applied  to  that  district  south 
of  Judah  which  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  Pal. 
was  waterless.*  From  the  fact  that  this  region 
did  lie  to  the  south  of  Judtea  roae  the  later  use  of 
the  word  to  indicate  that  point  of  the  compass,  f 
This  use  became  so  halntual,  the  original  sense 
of  Negeb  as  a  geographical  term  so  ob^red,  that 
AV  ignored  the  distinction.  Wilton  {The  Negeb, 
London,  1863)  was  amongthe  first  to  call  attenuon 
to  its  exact  sense,  and  RV  has  restored  the  more 
accurate  tr".  About  forty  passages  in  OT  can  be 
understood  only  when  this  is  remembered.  Thus, 
e.g.,  Abraham  is  represented  (Gn  13')  as  going  up 
from  Egrpt  into  the  land  of  the  Negeb,  while  of 
coarse  tne  direction  of  his  march  was  not  south- 
waids  but  northwards. 

"The  hill-country  (-sn)  of  Jndah  near  Hebron 
marks  the  limit  of  the  Negeb  on  the  north.  On  the 
E.  its  mountains  form  steep  and  barren  precipices 
above  the  Southern  Ghor  and  the  ArabaL  W.  it 
deooends  more  gradually  and  with  widn  wadis 
toward  the  aaadj  tract  along  the  Mediterranean. 
On  tihe  S.  the  plateau  of  Je&l  el-Maorah,  '  about 
70  miles  long  and  40  to  00  broad,^  marks  the 
natural  boundary,  though  it  is  probable  thaU  when 
the  inhabitants  were  able  to  poesess  themselves  of 
what  are  now  the  mountains  of  the  Azazimeh,  the 
name  of  Negeb  may  have  extended  to  these  auo. 

The  entire  district  is  mountainous,  composed  of 
ridges,  which  run  in  general  from  E.  to  W.  and 
which  rise  from  el-Magrah  towards  the  'hill'  of 
Jndah  in  a  succession  of  great  terraces.  These  are 
drained  by  a  number  of  wadis,  shorter  and  more 
abrupt  on  the  £.,  wider  and  more  gradual  on  the 
west.  One  result  of  this  characteristic  of  the 
Negeb  was  that  no  great  road  ever  ran  through  it 
from  north  to  south.  Trade  and  war  flowed  be- 
tween Pal.  and  Egypt  along  '  the  way  of  the  sea,' 
the  shore-road  by  Utan  and  the  Wady  el-Arfsh. 
The  peoples  of  the  N.  and  N.E.  would  seek  Egypt 


*  Of.  the  modem  iXamiMi  with  the  sama 
to  part  ot  the  aame  region. 

t  Cf.  the oae ol  .19;  (Ut.  'aaawaida,' <.«. 
ia  the  aanaa  of  iMit. 
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by  what  is  the  modem  Hajj  road,  which  leaves  the 
ffei;eb  precipices  well  to  the  W.  of  it.  Traders 
from  Gaza  to  Akabah  and  Arabia  could  avoid 
the  v'orst  of  these  moantains  by  skirting  tliem  on 
the  W.  and  crossing  into  the  Arabah  to  the  south- 
ward of  Jebel  el  -  Magrah.  Only  the  men  of 
Hebron  and  S.  Judah,  in  order  to  reach  these 
points,  would  probably  be  forced  to  dimb  one  of 
the  steep  passes  of  Magrah — Yemen,  Sufah,  or 
Fikreh.*  The  country  was  always  isolated.  A 
further  consequence  of  this  character  belonging  to 
the  district  was  that  the  Negeb  formed  a  natural 
frontier  to  Judah  on  the  south.  Noarmy,es{ 
if  it  possessed  cavalry  or  chariots,  oonli 
Hebron  and  Jems,  in  this  direction.  Only  once 
do  we  read  of  an  invasion  entering  by  this  route, 
when  Chedorlaomer  (Gn  14),  after  rounding  the  S. 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  led  his  army  across  the 
'  plateau  of  the  Amalekites,'  and  so  fell  on  Hazaion- 
tamar.t 

In  comparison  with  Judah  the  country  is  barren 
and  waterless,  though  in  comparison  with  the 
desert  et-Tih  it  is  fertile.  '  Almost  sudden  was  the 
transition  to  the  upland  wilderness,  the  Negeb, 
a  series  of  rolling  hills  clad  with  scanty  herbage 
here  and  there,  especiallv  on  their  northern  faces. 
Nothing  can  be  Mirer  than  the  south-country  of 
Judah,  neither  grand  desolation,  nor  wild,  out 
utter  barrenness— not  a  tree  nor  shrub,  but  stunted 
herbage  covered  with  myriads  of  white  snails  which 
afford  food  to  thousands  of  birds.'  So  writes 
Tristram  {Land  of  I»rael,p.  360  f.),  and  he  adds 
that  the  suddenness  of  the  transition  (he  was 
travelling  northwards)  has  a  geological  oaose, 
because  the  soft  limestone  covers  on  these  hills 
the  hard  crystalline  which  makes  the  south  wilder- 
ness hopeless.  But  Palmer  {Desert  qf  Exodus,  voL 
ii.)  states  that  there  are  abundant  signs  that  this 
refjion  in  earlier  times  was  cultivated,  and  mun- 
tamed  a  large  population.  Toward  the  S.  there 
are  many  rude  cairns  from  a  prehistoric  period, 
and  lidzerim  or  stone  enclosures  for  folding  sheep. 
Toward  the  N.,  and  especially  the  N.W.,  &e  ruins 
of  towns  are  frequent,  the  hillrides  are  covered 
with  flint-heaps  over  whidt  to  train  vines,  many 
of  the  wadis  show  signs  of  cultivation  in  tenaoes 
and  dams  which  would  keep  and  use  the  winter 
torrents  that  stream  through  these.  This  latter 
feature  of  the  cultivation  has  largely  determined 
the  fate  of  the  Negeb.  The  artificial  character 
of  the  irrigation,  without  which  cultivation  was 
impossible,  depended  for  ito  continuance  upon 
peace  and  settled  order  among  the  population. 
Whenever  this  was  granted  to  the  Negeb,  its  towns 
bloomed  into  a  fitinl  importance;  but,  whenever 
this  ceased,  the  neglected  works  fell  into  ruin, 
the  desert  reasserted  itself,  the  Bedawin  swarmed 
in  from  the  south,  or  the  people  reverted  to  that 
earlier  condition.  And  wnat  has  always  aided 
that  reversion  has  hem  that  the  ooontiy  when  in 
ite  natural  condition  is  stated  to  he  the  very 
ground  for  browsing  camels. 

Thus  the  Negeb  was  the  favourite  home  of  the 
early  Israelites,  while  they  were  still  nomads. 
Here  their  forefathers  are  represented  as  wander- 
ing between  the  more  settled  Egypt  and  Palestine 
(Abraham  Gn  20'  Isaae  24«,  Jacob  37>  40*).  The 
original  home  of  the  traditional  Awim  may  be 
looked  for  in  this  district  (Jos  13**-),  and  of  them 
the  chief  chaiacteristie  which  is  noted  (Dt  2?*)  is 
that  they  'dwelt'  in  hOfirim,  those  stone  en- 
closures of  a  nomad-race  whicii  depends  on  its 
tlocks.   But,  when  Israel  approached  this  border 

*  Thaw  indomltkbl*  rowl-inaken,  the  Boman*,  did  not  abuA 
trm  tbtm  bi]]s,MtlM  ftntiiigM' t»bl«  and  broken  mUestona* 
proT*. 

t  OODtnst  tb*  ooBdnot  o(  Nebnofaadnenar,  who  on  hie  wf 
to  Kcypt  dstsOsd  •  lom  to  redooe  Jerns.,  but  lad  bit  prin- 
7  by  a  mutt  elaar  of  thw  hactaa  billa 


from  the  wilderness,  the  spies  reported  that  the 
Negeb  was  inhabited,  not  by  Awim,  bat  by  Amalek 
(Nu  13",  cf.  Gn  14'') ;  and  this  people  associated 
with  the  Canaanites  (Nu  14"- ")  was  strong  enough 
to  repel  the  invaders  at  Zephath  -  hormah,  the 
modem  Sebaita.  It  is  possible  that  Amalek 
held  the  plateau,  while  the  Canaanites  occupied 
the  more  cultivated  wadis.  With  Amalek  as  old 
inhabitanto  of  the  land  1  S  27'  associates  the 
Geshurites  and  the  Gizrites  or  Girzites. 

The  region  was  overrun  by  Simeon  when  that 
tribe  turned  southward  with  Judah  from  Jericho ; 
at  least  the  cities  assigned  to  Simeon  (Jos  19***)  lie 
here.  Along  with  them  went  the  Kenites,  who, 
with  the  natural  instinct  of  a  clan  which  had  never 
known  anything  except  the  life  of  nomads,  settled 
near  Amalek  {Jg  V*  *).  But  the  shook  of  conquest, 
where  it  succeeMd,  shook  down  the  artificial  culti- 
vation ;  Amalek  till  the  days  of  Saul  was  ever  on 
one  flank,  the  Philistines  rose  into  strength  upon 
the  other  side;  Simeon  was  probably  nom  the 
beginning  the  rudest  of  all  the  dans  (Gn  34,  etc.). 
Thu  tribe,  never  left  in  peace,  needing  peace  more 
than  the  othera,  and  planted  in  a  district  which 
peculiarly  required  peace,  could  not  maintiain  itself, 
and  merged  partly  into  Judah,  parUy  into  the 
SontliemBedawin.  The  dtiee  of  the  Negeb  are  enu- 
merated in  Jos  15*''**,  and  assigned  there  to  Judah. 

On  the  edge  of  tlus  district,  at  Ziklag,  Adush 
planted  David  (1  S  27*).  One  cannot  but  suspect 
that  by  means  of  this  outpoet  of  men,  who  were 
already  accustomed  to  border  war,  he  hoped  to  cover, 
against  the  raids  of  the  lawless  border  tribes,  the 
route  down  to  Egypt,  and  possibly  that  to  AJ^bah. 
Incidentally  it  is  noted  (1 S  30*'  S^">)  that  the  south 
countay  was  divided  at  this  period  into  the  Negeb 
of  the  Chorethites,  of  Jerahmed,  of  the  Kenites,  of 
Judah  and  of  Caleb,  to  whioh  Jg  1>*  m^  add  that 
of  Arad  (for  details  see  theae  names).  During  the 
royal  period  the  Negeb  was  considered  a  paxt  of 
Judah,  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  -  that  kingdom. 
Jeremiah  (13'*)  speaks  of  it  as  bdonging  to  Judah, 
and  as  suffering,  perhaps  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  country,  from  the  troubles  of  his  time :  but  in 
an  exhaustive  list  of  the  distrioto  whion  made 
up  the  Southern  realm  (17**  32*<  33>*)  he  ptromises 
restoration  to  the  Negeb  as  to  the  rest.  Obadiah 
(v.ix-)  antidpatea  that  ito  dtiee  shall  possess  Edom, 
from  which  some  have  inferred  that  Edom,  which 
finally  overran  this  district,  was  then  pieesing 
on  the  borders  of  the  weakened  kingdom.  See, 
farther,  on  this  passage,  art  Obadiah,  p.  670. 

Lmainma.— flasniaraiaeilnthsbodjrottheaitMa.  Most 
ot  th*  oaoal  books  on  PaL  gMgia^  darote  a  wec*km  to  this 
■uMeot  0(  tbe(^  Bobbwm,  SSP,  it  beta  the  bMk  S. 
WUton,  n*  Ntgeb,  and  Trnmboll,  KaitA  AmiM,  an  dtrottd 
to  that  dMilct,  but  an  popular.  The  moet  tboraii(h  voA 
la  ttUl  that  ot  Pahnar,  Durt  (ifOuXxodm.  voL  IL 

A.  C.  WnOB. 

HEeiHiH,  HEaiHOTH.-43ee  Psalms. 

HEOO  (^3)  [onee  Dn  8*  irti)]).— Found  onlj  in  the 
compound  proper  name  Ibed-nego  0>f  iVt,  'servant 
of  Nego')  given  by  the  prince  of  the  ennuchs  to 
Azariui,  one  of  Danid's  three  companions,  Dn  1* 
2«  3>*^  (LXX  and  Theod.  'ApStPwy^.  It  is  prac- 
tically oertain  that  is  a  corruption,  which  may 
be  set  down  to  the  mistake  of  a  copyist  or,  more 
prot«bly,  of  the  author  of  Dn,  from  Vif  Nebo 
(wh.  aee).  Cf.  the  use  of  Nebudiadneszar  for  the 
correct  lorm  -rezzar.  This  is  the  view  of  Hittig, 
Gratz,  Schrader  {KAT*  429  ICOT  ii.  128]),  Sayoe 
{BCM  532),  etc,  and  is  supported  by  the  discovery 
of  the  name  'Abed-nebo'^  on  a  bilingual  Assvr.- 
Aram.  tablet  of  the  7th  cent.  (iiL  RawL  46  coL  i. 
82)  and  in  two  Aramaic  inscriptions  of  the  0th  and 
6tn  oents.  B.a  discovered,  one  of  them  by  Flinders 
Petrie  and  the  other  1^  Sayoe,  on  tin  aaadatone 

'  Bead  In  thalaitcJaow' wsat  and  dwelt  wBh  tiwW 
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rocks  north  of  Silsilis  in  Upper  Egypt  (see  HCM 
177  n.).  The  same  name  was  Dome,  long  after  the 
Christian  «a,  by  heathen  Syrians  (Bevan,  Daniel, 
p.  61).  It  is  possible  that  the  author  of  Dn  pnr- 
posdy  ohanged  Neio  into  'Sego,  in  order  to  obecure 
the  reference  to  a  heathen  deity. 

J.  A.  SXLBIB. 

NEHBLiMITE,  THE  (<p^(!)(i).— An  epithet  ap- 

5 lied  to  Shemaiah,  a  false  prophet  who  opposed 
eremiah,  Jer  29**-  According  to  analogy  the 
word  should  mean  an  inhaUtant  of  Nehelam,  but 
there  is  no  plaoe  of  that  name  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  This,  however,  is  not  a  fatal  objection. 
The  Targ.  derives  the  word  from  a  place  Helam, 
LXX  AtXdM,  which  is  mentioned  in  2  S  lO"-"  as 
apparently  near  the  Euphrates.  The  LXX  in 
Jer  SO  [Heb.  29]  has  B  ADuiitelnif,  AttQ  'KXa/iinjr. 
Vnlg.  ames  with  English  Versions.  '  Nehelajodte ' 
might  also  be  related  to  the  personal  name  Helem 
(1  Ch  7".  Zee  6>«).  The  AVm  'dreamer'  is  of 
course  incorrect,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
a  play  on  theworos  >9^and  B^n  'to  dream'  was  in 
the  prophet's  mind.  This  verb  and  the  cognate 
noun  (trt7q)  are  used  specifically  in  Jer  (23*-  *, 
cf .  Dt  13*-  *•  *)  of  the  dreams  of  feJse  prophets.  The 
words  elsewhere  are  scarcely  ever  used  of  the 
higher  inspiration,  beingempIoTed,  e.a.,  of  Jacob, 
Gn  28" ;  Joseph,  87*' ;  Fharaon  and  nis  servants, 
AV'  (all  £,  not  elsewhere  in  Hex.) ;  of  a 
lower  order  of  prophets  than  Moses,  Nu  12*  (cf. 
Job  33") ;  of  the  Midianite,  Jg  ?>*■  ;  the  object 
of  Saul's  desire,  1  S  2S*->*;  of  Solomon.  1  K  S"; 
of  old  men  in  latter  days,  Jl  2'*;  of  Nebneh- 
adnessar,  Dn  2i'- ;  of  Daniel,  Dn  1". 

N.  J.  D.  "Whttk. 
HBHBMIAH  (n^?)).— 1.  One  of  the  twelve  heads 
of  the  Jewish  oommonity,  Ezr  2*  (B  JHeffuot,  A  -at) 
i^Neh  T  (BA  Nee/ud),  1  Es  5>  Hehemias.  2.  The 
son  of  Azbuk,  the  ruler  of  half  the  district  of  Beth- 
lur,  who  helped  to  repair  the  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
Neh  3"  (Nfe^UM).   8.  See  the  following  article. 

-  MEHEKIAH  (n:i;^).— Nehemiah  is  a  oonspicuons 
instance  of  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  It 
was  his  privilege  to  render  great  service  to  his 
tuition,  for  whidi  both  his  character  and  his  posi- 
tion fitted  him.  He  was  patriotic,  courageous, 
and  God-fearing;  he  knew  how  to  exercise  the 
inflexible  will  of  an  autocrat,  as  well  as  to  be 
persuasive  when  that  would  beat  accomplish  the 
grpod  end  he  had  in  view.  Our  reliable  informa- 
tion concerning  Nehemiah  and  hia  times  is  con- 
tained almost  wholly  in  the  parts  of  his  memoirs 
which  have  oome  down  to  us.*  We  may  regret 
that  this  memoir  was  not  preserved  in  full,  but  we 
cannot  but  rejoice  in  what  we  have ;  for  it  affords 
US  a  picture  of  this  great  patriot  which  is  clear  and 
well-proporti<med.  It  gives  us  no  information, 
however,  about  his  early  life  or  ancestry,  except 
in  the  heading  that  he  was  the  son  of  Hannlinh 
(Neh  1>). 

The  first  of  Chidev,  the  ninth  month  (our  Dec.), 
of  the  20th  year  t  of  Artaxerxee  L  $  Longimanns, 
B.C.  445,  found  Neh.  in  Susa,  the  chief  city  of 
Elam,  and  the  winter  residence  of  the  Perdan  court 

•  Sm  EiBA-NsBiiiUH,  Book  or.  Tomy  taoMt  that  only  ohs. 
L  1.  S>H>  [^Df-  ^'*]  w  Kenuine  memoin  of  Nehemiiih.  The 
rart  of  the  Dook  he  uelgns  to  the  Ohronicler ;  and  thii,  with  the 
whole  o(  Eir  ti  a  historical  Kuroe,  he  •»*,  'hu  no  ralae 
wh^nr'— Ogmp.  and  HitL  Valnt  ^  Bwr^A.  18M  (BtMVIe 

"Tu  oSiim  and  Nlnn  (cL  li  and  £1)  wen  both  In  the  20th 
jrear  of  Artezerzee,  Neh.  miut  hare  reckoned  the  year  from  the 
aotunuL  Niean  wai  the  flret  month  of  the  Jewlah  aa  well  a<  of 
the  Bab.  year.  It  Neh.  reckona  hi  the  usual  way,  hia  audience 
with  the  Uns  (£1)  moat  be  plaoed  In  the  king'i  Zljt  year, 
and  ao  i.a  444.  On  the  chronology  aee  Nowack,  Btb.  Arck.  i. 
tun. ;  Berth.-Bya.  Kmk.*tU;  Sender,  KAT\imloa. 

1  Torrej  iaya  that  we  do  not  know  which  Artaxerxee  to 
ntend  to  in  Neh.  He  la  inoUned  to  pat  tb*  oompoatioa  ol 
Nth  abont  tha  jmt  B.a  ITS  (I), 


(Del.  Parodies,  326).  A  company  of  men,  among 
whom  was  his  brother  Hsnani,  had  just  returned 
from  Jerusalem.  Neh.  eagerly  questioned  them 
about  the  condition  of  the  city  and  of  the  people 
who  with  Ezra  had  been  stouggling  to  rebuild  uie 
State.  Their  report  was  m^  depressing  to  the 
patriot:  'The  remnant  which  is  left  m>m  the 
captivity  there  in  the  province  are  in  evil  plight 
and  in  great  reproach ;  the  waU  of  Jems,  is  broken 
down,  and  its  gates  are  burned  with  fire '  (l***). 


Does  Hanaol  rater  to  ti>e  deatmotlon  ct  tha  0U7  by  ooniL 
si  Nebooh.  In  688  (2  K  Ztf^X  or  to  a  reeent  caiaatrophaT  la 
faTour  o(  tha  (oimer  view  It  may  be  nnrad  that  we  have  no 
record  of  either  tha  reboildiiic  of  the  waus  and  the  aettlnr  np 
of  tha  gatea,  or  thair  aeoond  deatmotioB.  Whatever  mqr  Da 
the  date  of  Ear  4Mi  (aee  Exa..NiH.,  Boos  ai),  it  to  evident  that 
the  rebuilding  desoribed  ther*  waa  merely  begun,  not  finiahed. 
The  enemiea  of  the  Jews  proonred  an  ediot  to  atop  the  bnilding, 
but  not  to  dastroT  the  litUa  that  wai  already  retcored.  If  snoh 
a  deatmction  had  taken  ptooa,  it  to  singular  that  it  ahould  be 
mentioned  neitliar  by  Kara  nor  br  tlia  compiler.  On  the  otliar 
hand,  if  tha  daatradlon  raportad  by  Hanani  had  taken  place 
more  than  a  centoiy  before,  the  report  would  not  be  nnexpcotad 
nawa,  and  contaqutntly  wtwld  not  make  ao  mat  an  impreMton 
upon  Neheniiah.  It  might  be  urged  that  he  liad  hoped  tliat 
meaanrea  had  been  taken  to  oontmae  the  restoration,  and  wat 
depreaaed  to  learn  that  nothing  waa  being  done.  Bat  Neh.'a 
narrative  lends  no  oolour  to  auoh  an  Interpretattoi.  See,  farther 
Stade,  er/  ii.  161 ;  Benjamin,  Ptnia  (Stofy  «t  the  Nationa) 
127 ;  Montellore,  HOImt  LtcL  1892,  Sllj  Obeyne,  Bamn.  Ltet 
1889,  71,82,  tXlL,JRLian.;  Orita,  HM.  qf  tJu  Jtut,  Eng 
tr.  L  888. 

When  Neh.  heard  the  bad  news  he  'sat  down 
and  wept,  and  mourned  for  days,  fasting  and 
praying  before  the  God  of  heaven.'  His  prayer, 
which  IS  full  of  Denteronomio  expressions  {OTjC* 
427),  acknowledges  the  sins  of  the  Jewish  people, 
but  calls  upon  God  to  fulfil  His  promise  in  view  of 
the  repentance  of  the  people,  and  to  '  grant  his 
servant  (Neh. )  mercy  before  this  man,' ».«.  the  king 
(!•■").  The  prayer  put  into  Neh.'s  mouth  by  Jose- 
phus  is  somewhat  cQfferent :  '  How  long,  O  Lord, 
wilt  Thou  overlook  our  nation,  while  it  suffers  so 
great  miseries,  and  while  we  are  made  the  prey 
and  spoil  of  all  men  1'  {Ant.  xi.  v.  6). 

Nehemiah's  position  as  cupbearer*  to  the  king 
ensured  him  an  audience ;  and  as  the  office  was  a 
high  one  with  rich  emoluments,  he  had  a  point  of 
advantage  in  preferring  a  request,  and  tiie  means 
to  accomplish  nis  purpose.  Yet  it  waa  four  months 
before  his  wishes  were  made  known  to  the  king. 
He  waa  waiting  a  favourable  opportunity ;  and 
this  came  only  when  he  was  caOed  to  serve  the 
wine  when  'no  one  else  was  before  the  king' 
(2>'>  aoc  to  LXX).  His  agitation  was  so  great 
when  the  decisive  moment  came  that  his  face 
betrayed  him,  and  he  was  sore  afraid  as  the  king 
reprovingly  asked  him  the  cause  of  hia  dejection. 
However,  he  stated  his  troubles  frankly :  '  Have  I 
not  reason  for  a  dejected  countenance,  since  the 
dty  of  the  graves  of  my  fathers  lies  in  ruins,  and 
its  (»tes  are  destroyed  by  fire?'  (9).  Encouraged 
by  the  king,  he  asked  permission  to  go  to  Jerus;  to  . 
rebuild  the  city.  As  Neh.  mentions  the  fact  that 
the  queen  was  sitting  by  her  lord  at  the  time  (2*), 
she  may  have  exerted  her  influence  in  his  favour,  f 
At  all  events  the  king  granted  his  officer  a  limited 
leave  of  absence,  gave  him  letters  to  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  to 
Asaph,  the  keeper  of  the  royal  forest,  that  Neh. 
might  secure  timber  for  the  gates  of  the  citadel  of 
the  temple,  for  the  wall  of  the  dty,  and  for  the 
temple  itsdf.^  Neh.  set  out  with  an  armed  escort 
furnished  by  the  king,  and  on  the  way  delivered 
the  letters  to  the  governors,  not  to  apprise  them  of 

*  On'the  copbearer  aee  BawUnaon,  Kan  and  Nth.  (Men  of  tha 
Bible).  86 :  Ewald,  HI  r.  148 ;  Xeo.  Crrop.  i.  S.  B ;  and  art. 
Odtbueol 

t  From  the  queen's  preeenoe  Cheyne  and  other*  auppcae  that 
Neh.  waa  a  eunuch  (ItUnd.  U 1$.  SUX  Soma  bold  that  Pi  W 
waa  diiaoted  against  Ndiamiah. 

t  On  tha  mravea  ot  Artaunas  aa*  Stanley,  ,Jtwlik  Ck.  Ill 
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his  plans,  aa  Grfttz  sapposes,  bat  U  seenM  his 
passage  throagh  the  oonntiy,  his  letters  to  them 
being  TiTtnalTy  paMports.  At  the  ontset  he 
learned  of  the  hostility  of  Sanballat  and  Tobiah, 
who  were  troubled  at  the  news  that  a  man  had 
come  from  Persia  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the 
Israelitee  (2'-»). 

Neh.  waited  for  three  days  (2»)  to  study  the  aitaa- 
tion,  then  without  disclosing  his  plans  to  any  one 
^2u<t-)  he  made  a  night  inspection*  of  the  walls 
attended  only  by  his  guard,  or  by  Hanani  and  a 
few  others  who  had  come  with  nim  from  Snsa. 
*  A  city  was  in  antiquity  a  city  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word  only  if  it  preservea  its  walls'  (Stade). 
An  exilic  poet  bad  oned,  '  build  thou  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem '  (Ps  51"),  and  Neh.  was  determined  now 
to  remove  Jerusalem's  reproaoh.t  Acoordinely 
he  assembled  the  leaders  and  said  to  them,  '  You 
see  the  evil  plight  we  are  in,  in  that  Jems,  is  in 
ruins,  and  its  gates  burned  with  fire '  (2"),  at  the 
same  time  informing  them  of  the  powers  which 
the  king  had  conferred  npon  him,  and  of  his  pur- 
pose to  restore  the  walls.  The  people  saw  the 
opportunity,  and  responded  readily  to  the  call. 
&uiballat  and  Tobiah,  joined  now  by  G^hem,  or 
Gosham  as  WeUhausen  says  it  should  be  read 

iltr.  Oetch.*  169),  insinuated  the  charge  of  rebel- 
ion  against  Neh. ;  but  the  charge  neither  intimi- 
dated nim  nor  checked  the  zeal  of  the  people. 

It  ia  impossible  to  tell  how  extensive  the  damage 
to  tiie  waUs  was.  The  word  used  by  Neb.  in  1'  and 
2"  implies  Uiat  there  were  only  breaches  to 
repatf ;  but  these  were  evidently  of  wide  extent. 
Neh.  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  aid  of  the  whole 
population  of  Jems.,  and  at  several  oompanies 
from  other  parts  of  Jndah.  There  were  men  from 
Jericho,  Tekoa,  Gibeon,  Mizpah,  Zanoah,  and 
Keilah.  Men  of  every  class  laboured  at  the  walls 
with  their  own  hands :  it  is  said  to  the  discredit  of 
the  nobles  of  Tekoa,  as  if  it  were  an  exceptional 
case,  that  they  refused  to  put  thdr  neck  to  the 
work  (3>) ;  we  find  expreas  mention  of  priests, 
Levites,  goldsmiths,  and  perfumers  (or  apothe- 
caries) among  the  labourers.  Neh.  oivided  the 
work  among  the  various  bodies  with  characteristic 
insight ;  we  read  of  five  cases  in  which  men  were 
working  at  the  breaches  ekiae  by  their  own 
dwellings  (S'*-*"*). 

Some  serious  difficulties  had  to  be  met,  however, 
b^ore  aU  the  breaches  could  be  closed.  Sanballat, 
finding  that  his  insinuation  of  rebellion  had  been 
inefiective,  and  that  the  Jews  were  evidently 
serious  in  their  purpose  to  rebuild,  tried  to  rouse 
the  army  stationed  in  Samaria;  Tobiah  induleed 
freely  in  ridicule,  trying  to  persuade  himself  that 
the  labour  of  the  Jews  could  not  accomplish  Neh.'s 
purpose.  'If  a  fox  should  go  up  on  tiieir  stone 
wall,  he  would  break  it  down'  (S*"-  Eng.  i"'). 
The  people  did  not  heed  the  scoffing,  but  continued 
their  work  with  a  will.  When  all  the  breaches 
were  closed  with  a  wall  half  its  proper  height, 
Sanballat  and  his  allies,  augmented  now  by  guer- 
illa bands  of  Arabians,  Ammonites,  and  Ashdod- 
ites,  realized  that  prompt  and  vieorons  action  was 
necessary  if  the  almost  incredibw  progress  of  the 
wall  was  to  be  stopped.  They  resoIvM  to  march 
seoretiy  to  Jems,  and  stop  the  restoration  by  force 
of  arms  (4*,  Eng.  4").  Meanwhile  tiie  working  under 

•  On  Nah.'i  Dlgbt  rid*  M*  StuUey,  «&  <tt.  iU.  US ;  Wrii^it, 
JBL.  1886,  U»-1M,  wd  PKPSt,  ApA  18S8.  Tb*  Itat  two 
■rtiaias  gin  Um  ImporUnt  light  fnnn  BUh*!  mant  •zamk- 
tkm. 

t '  Aooompuy  Neh.  on  his  looel^  ride  voond  the  burned  wmlli 
at  Jems.,  end  Uaten  to  SubelUt  moddng  st  the  Jews  tor 
sttemptliur  to  revive  the  ftonee  oat  ot  the  heape  of  rubUeh ; 
jou  wiU  then  reoognlse  the  oocMlon  o<  this  paidm  [lOg],  sod 
■ymiwthlse  with  the  pblnttve  word*— 

'  Tot  th7  iemnta  tska  plaaian  In  her  itoneik 
And  It  pltteth  them  to  ise  hw  ia  the  dot' OM^ 
•-OlMfiM,  Smmf.  £«■(,  Wt 


high  pressure  was  telling  upon  men  unused  to  sudi 
labour  as  laying  a  massive  stone  wall,  especially 
when  the  clearing  away  of  the  rubbish  was  so 
difficult  and  laborious  a  part  of  the  task.  But 
their  burdens  could  not  be  lightened  yet ;  in  fitot, 
the  activity  of  the  enemy  now  added  much  to 
their  hardsaips.  Reports  came  in  of  the  intended 
attack,  and  Neh.  at  once  armed  his  workmen  for 
resistance.*  He  was  acting  according  to  the 
authority  vested  in  him  by  the  king,  while  hia 
enemies  were  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
"The  Jews  exchanged  the  trowel  for  the  sword,  and 
were  stationed  to  defend  the  most  unprotected 
places  in  the  walL  The  enemy  had  counted  upon 
a  surprise.  When  they  saw  tne  Jews  armed  and 
drawn  up  for  battle,  they  abandoned  their  pur- 
pose to  attack,  and  the  biltlders  resumed  tneir 
work.  But  the  enemy  evidentiy  remained  in  the 
neighbourhood  waiting  a  chance  to  take  the  Jews 
at  a  disadvantage,  so  that  the  labourers  on  the 
wall  kept  their  swords  by  their  side,  and  a  part  of 
the  men  were  detailed  to  hold  the  larger  weapons 
and  defensive  armour  in  readiness.  Neh.  kept  a 
trumpeter  by  him  to  give  warning  of  the  point  of 
attack  (4»-",  Eng.  4"-»).  The  people  were  all  now 
obliged  to  remam  in  the  city  ai  night,  for  the 
enemy  held  possession  of  the  outiying  country, 
and  the  city  could  not  be  left  for  a  smgle  hour 
M-ithout  vi^ant  defenders;  so  critical  was  the 
time,  that  Neh.  and  the  people  alike  slept  in  their 
clothes.  Yet  there  is  no  record  of  an  actual  battle, 
and  ;nich  silenoe  ia  a  pretty  sure  indication  that 
the  SamaritfUDS  and  their  allies  never  ventured 
on  an  open  attack,  and  never  found  the  coveted 
opportunity  for  a  surprise ;  but  the  vigilaaoe  and 
precautions  of  Neh.  snow  plainly  that  the  danger 
was  for  a  long  time  imminent. 

Another  form  of  trouble  now  required  the  leader's 
attention.  The  people  who  were  labouring  at  the 
walls  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  their  usual 
occupations,  many  of  them  to  leave  their  homes 
and  nelds.  The  enemy  overran  the  codntiy  dis- 
tricts at  will,  and  very  likely  plundered  the  nomea 
of  those  who  were  working  at  the  walls.  Supplies 
were  getting  scarce  for  such  people,  so  that  they 
had  to  mortgage  their  fields  ana  vineyards  and 
houses,  either  to  get  food  or  to  pay  the  lane's 
~  their  children  for  debt. 


tribute.  Many  had  pi 

and  these  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  wealthier 
classes  had  taken  advantage  of  the  necessity  of 
the  poor.  Neh.  was  justiy  angry,  and  promptly 
summoned  the  offenders  before  a  public  meeting. 
He  reviewed  his  own  generous  course,  and  appealed 
to  them  to  be  libend,  restoring  the  mortgaged 
land,  and  remitting  a  part  of  the  debt  which  the 
people  were  nnable  to  pay.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  his  request  was  responded  to  cordially ;  and 
the  people  took  an  oath  to  execute  their  pledge 
(eh.  S). 

The  walls  were  finished  amidst  such  trying  diffi- 
culties, and  there  only  remained  the  doors  tooe  set 
up  in  the  gates  to  make  the  city's  defences  com- 
plete. But  Nehemiah's  enemies  had  not  yet  given 
up.  Having  failed  to  intimidate  him  by  threats, 
or  disoouraee  him  by  ridicule,  or  take  him  un- 
awares by  force,  they  now  tried  cunning.  Four 
times  they  invited  him  to  meet.them  in  conference 
in  the  vauey  of  Ono  in  the  land  of  Benjamin ;  but 
Neh.  repliea  that  he  could  not  leave  the  great  work 
he  was  engaged  in  (6'*').  A  fifth  messenger  came 
with  an  open  letter  t  from  Sanballat  saying  that  it 

*  The  Heb.  text  in  4*  (Ko(.  4f*i  it  obeoore  end  oonfnied. 
The  hXX  (umlihee  a  olear  and  laiiitactoi;  i  iiailliiii :  '  And  it 
waa  lo  that  when  the  Jodaani  who  dwelt  hj  them  oame, 
they  said  to  us.  They  are  coming  up  trom  all  place*  against  us. 
The  first  news  ot  the  intended  aaeault  m*  broogat  by  th* 
workmen  who  lired  at  remote  parts, 
t  It  ia  said  that  an  open  lettet  was  sn  I 
'  and  tht  Bat,  ID.  6SL 
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wu  reported  that  Neh.  aspired  to  the  kingdom 
of  Jadah  and  had  appointed  prophets  to  proclaim 
\im,  and  giving  wamme  that  word  of  this  rumour 
woold  snrely  reach  the  King ;  Sanballat  asked  for 
a  conference,  as  if  he  wishea  to  aid  ITeh.  in  clearing 
himself  of  the  charge.  ITeh.  knew  well  that  anto- 
eratio  kings  listenM  eagerly  to  such  imputations, 
and  were  not  apt  to  investigate  very  closely,  pre- 
ferring to  err  on  the  (for  them)  safe  side ;  neverthe- 
less he  rested  seonre  in  his  integrity,  and  accused 
Sanballat  of  feigning  the  charges  ont  of  his  own 
evil  mind  (6*^).  SaabaUat  all  the  while  had  allies 
and  emissaiies  in  Jems,  (e*^'"),  and,  having  failed 
himself  to  get  within  reitoh  of  the  leader,  he  set 
them  to  work.  A  prophet  named  Shemaiah  coun- 
selled Neh.  to  shut  himiielf  in  the  temple  at  night  to 
avoid  aasasaination.  Other  prophets*  were  also 
hired  to  stir  np  hia  fears,  and  induce  him  to  take  a 
step  that  wonld  lead  to  his  downfall  {V*-'*).  But 
ther  reckoned  without  their  host. 
^  By  the  month  Elnl  ( An^.-Sept. ),  of  what  year  we 
'do  not  know,  the  restoration  was  complete,  having 
been  aqoomplished,  we  are  told,  in  the  remarkably 
short  titae  of  Hfty-two  daysf  (6**).  Neh.  appointed 
his  brother  Hananf,  who  nad  evidently  come  with 
him' from  Snsa  (of.  1*),  and  Hananiah  the  governor 
of  the  castle,  in  charge  over  Jems. ;  he  enjoined 
them  strictly  to  keep  tae  gates  shut  until  the  son 
was  well  op  in  the  neavens,t  and  to  keep  a  goard 
posted.  The  latter  command  was  not  easy  of 
execution,  for  the  people  in  Jems,  were  few,  and 
the  hon9es  for  the  most  part  still  in  ruins.  It  was 
apparently  difficult  to  induce  people  to  take  up 
residence  in  the  city.S  Those  who  did  so  volun- 
tarily were  commended  as  patriots,  and  one  of 
every  ten  drawn  by  lot  was  obliged  to  move  from 
the  country  to  the  city  (7*  II"-)-  The  completion 
of  the  walls  was  celebrated  with  a  great  dedication 
service.  |{  Walls  and  gates  and  people  were  purified, 
and  two  processions  formed  to  move  around  the 
circuit  of  the  walls  in  opposite  directions,  EzraH  at 
ihe  head  of  one  company,  and  Neh.  of  the  other, 
until  they  met  near  the  temple,  where  the  cere- 
monies of  thanksgivinjg  and  dedication  culminated 
in  sacrifices  and  rejoicings.  Appointments  were 
also  made  for  the  proper  observance  of  the  temple 
rites  (12''''-).  .These  things  being  completed,  Jerus. 
bein^  once  more  a  city  without  reproach,  social  and 
religions  order  bein({  well  established,  and  Neh.'s 
leave  of  absence  expiring,  he  returned  to  the  court 
of  Persia  (13*).*  Rawlinson  holds  that  he  was  re- 
called, bat  thei«  is  no  evidence  for  sudi  a  theory. 

How  long  Neh.  had  bean  in  Jem*.  UoaoerUiD.  Thatoxtbeu* 
oonfllcUng  teatimony  not  euy  to  reconcile.  The  momoin  tn  In 
this  put  prewrred  only  in  somewhat  mutilated  fragments.  In 
614  wa  appear  to  have  a  sutBolently  definite  statement  that  the 
lint  itaj  at  Jeim  ma  twelve  year* :  '  From  the'dsj  when  he 
appointed  me  to  be  governor  in  the  land  of  Jndah,  from  the 
twentieth  year  even  to  the  thirty-aeoondyear  of  Artaxerxes  the 
Uag,  twdve  yeait,  I  and  my  brothers  did  not  eat  the  governor's 
bread.'  But  lb  U>  Neh.        'While  all  this  waa  going  on  I  was 


*  *  The  propfaeta  of  the  time  were  opposed  to  Neh.  and  appar- 
ently in  lewue  with  the  boatile  neighbours,'  Montellore,  sl2 ; 
see  also  Wellh.S«ag&.lIM.  Bnt  these  prophets,  Interior  as  they 
were  to  their  predecessor*  of  pre-ezulo  days,  felt  that  Neh., 
like  Esra,  was  reoonstitutlng  Judaism  oo  lines  not  In  harmony 
wiUi  propbetian ;  and  in  a  measure  they  were  right.  Bee,  tor  a 
tuUer  development  of  this  view,  Kuenen,  Rtl.  «fitr.  U.  238  ff. 

t  Aooording  to  Jos.  {Ant.  n.  v.  8)  the  wall  was  two  years  ud 
four  months  in  bollding ;  aooording  to  Ewald,  Bilt.  v.  1S7,  nearly 
fire  years.  The  fltty-two  days  is  not  only  a  very  short  tune  for 
such  a  great  work,  but  also  for  the  conditions  described  in  ch.  6 
to  develop.  Tet  there  was  every  motive  tor  urgent  baste. 
Perbapsonly  the  main  part  of  the  work  was  accnynplTshefi  In  the 
Btty-two  days. 

t  Sunrise  belngthe  usual  time  for  opening  the  gatea 

I  See  UUman^M.  CifOu  Jm,  vol.  i.  p.  437. 

I  Aooordfaig  to  OriU,  Hit,  SM,  this  oelebration  took  plao*  two 
yean  and  four  months  after  Neh.'a  arrival  in  Jerus, :  aoconting 
to  Bawlinaon,  £»-.-.Ar<A.  UO,  not  till  Nah,'s  second  vistt.  There 
are  no  good  grounds  (or  the  latter  view. 

1  On  the  relation  of  Esra  and  Meh.  in  their  administration,  and 
on  the  inomnlgatkm  of  the  Law  (Neh  »-10),  see  art.  Em ;  and 
Kosters,  WieitrhtnttUwtf  ItntU,  ISOS. 
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not  in  Jerua. :  for  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Artaxerxes  the 
king  of  Babylon,  I  went  unto  the  king,  and  asked  of  the  king  a 
leave  of  abaenoe.  And  I  went  to  Jerusalem.'  This  verse  is 
obiicure,  and  its  meaning  uncertain.  *  1  went  unto  the  king ' 
ma]-  refer  to  Neh.'s  return  from  Jermk,  or  to  his  entering  the 
royal  presence  to  prefer  his  reouest.  The  other  doubtful  clause 
is  literally  'to  end  of  days,' ana  is  generally  taken  ss  a  reference 
to  the  undefloed  period  between  MelL's  return  to  the  Ung  and 
his  second  deparnue.  The  words  (avour  this  interpretation,  the 
context  the  notion  o(  a  limited  leave  a*  cendared  abova,  Sea 
the  commentaries  on  the  passage. 

Neh.  either  returned  to  the  king  altar  twelve  years'  ateenee, 
and  then,  after  a  period  of  a  year  as  Kuenen  supposes,  or  three  or 
lour  years  ss  Orats  holds,  secured  a  second  leave ;  or  else  he 
returned  sooner,  and  in  the  tbirty-aecond  year,  ao.  MS,  started 
again  tor  Jerusalem.  In  the  latter  case  wouki  mean  that  Ndi. 
was  the  teal  governor  of  Judah  even  when  absent  oncoortdnt^, 
ruling  by  his  appointed  deputies.  On  the  whole,  this  view  seems 
more  probable  than  the  other:  tor  it  teems  unlikely  tint  the 
king,  who  required  Neh.  to  sttpnlats  a  Unit  to  his  leave  belote  he 
would  grant  it  (t*),  would  agree  to  so  long  a  period  as  twelve 
years.  Neh.'s  chief  purpoes  was  to  rebuild  the  walls :  if  this 
took  calyfltty-two  days,  ttMrewookl  be  noreaaoa  tor  a  long  stay. 
The  events  narrated  might  all  easily  take  plaae  In  three  or  (our 
years,  sod  they  are  desoribed  as  laioalmovamenta  If  Neh.  had 
protraoted  his  stay,  we  should  probably  be  Informed  of  the 
doings  at  such  an  active  and  sealous  man.  Then,  again,  the 
snpiMsed  Interval  of  a  vear  or  so  does  not  allow  ttme  lor  the 
development  of  the  evils  wliich  confronted  Neil.  In  his  second 
artmlnlsl»»aon,especlslly  tortheappearanoaola  mixed  speech 
among  the  diildien  of  haU-tonlgn  pwsntaga 

During  Nehemiah's  absence  at  the  Persian  ooort, 
seriona  evils  had  made  their  appearance  in  Jem* 
salem.  Sanballat  and  his  alliee  had  been  check- 
mated ;  Jems,  had  been  freed  from  external  enemies; 
bnt  internal  disorders  had  sprung  up  which  affected 
the  life  of  the  people  barmfuUy.  Eliashib  had 
bonsed  Tobiah  in  one  of  the  temple  chambers  (13**-): 
the  Levites'were  not  supplied  with  their  lawful 
portions  (see  Mai  3^'"),  so  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  their  living  as  laymen,  or  wander 
about  homeless  (IS"*)  as  in  the  days  of  Micah  (see 
Jg  17  f.).  On  the  Sabbath  day,  work  in  the  fields 
went  on  as  usual  (13") ;  produce  was  carried  to 
the  market  in  Jerus. ;  and  the  Tyrian  merchants 
sold  fish  and  merchandise  on  that  day  (v.").  In 
spito  of  Ezra's  great  effort,  marriage*  with  foreign 
women  were  common,  and  the  children  of  such  mar- 
riages spoke  partly  the  language  of  their  mothers 
(v.^).  Even  a  grandson  of  Eliashib  the  high 
priest  had  married  a  daughter  of  Neh.'s  inveterate 
enemy  Sanballat  (v.").  It  is  h^hly  probable  that 
the  report  of  these  evils  impeUed  Neh.'s  return. 
When  he  arrived  he  set  about  the  neoessary  reforms 
with  characteristic  vigour.  Tobiah's- belongings 
were  oast  out  of  the  temple  chamber,  and  it  was 
restored  to  its  sacred  uses  (13"-).  The  people  were 
compelled  to  pay  the  tithe  t  for  the  support  of  the 
Levi  tea  and  other  temple  officers  ^v.").  The  city 
gates  were  ordered  to  be  closed  during  the  whole  of 
the  Sabbath,  the  vendors  who  then  set  np  their 
stalls  outside  of  the  gates  were  threatened  so  that 
they  were  amiid  to  renew  the  offence  (v."*-).  The 
men  with  foreign  wives  suffered  disgrace  and 
punishment,  and  the  people  were  put  under  oath 
to  discontinue  this  violation  of  the  Law.  The 
arch-offender,  Eliashib's  grandson,  was  banished 
from  Jems.  (v.**-).  Aooording  to  Jos.  (Ant.  xi. 
viL  2,  viii  2),  Manasseh,  a  brother  of  Jaddua, 
married  Nicaso  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  left 
Jems,  and  built  the  rival  temple  on  Uerizim. 
Josephns  places  these  events  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, bnt  he  was  not  a  master  of  chronology,  e.a. 
he  places  Neh.  in  the  time  of  Xerxes;  and  many  hold 
that  this  Manasseh  was  the  son  of  Joiada  and 
grandson  of  Eliashib  (see  Kuenen,  Rel.  Itr.  ii.  236 ; 
Montefiore.  Hib.  Leet.  351 ;  Ryle,  Can.  92). 

In  spite  of  the  effort  of  the  author  of  the  beautiful  stoiy  of 
Ruth  to  soften  the  harah  spirit  of  the  leaders,  Ezra  and  Neh.  held 
the  same  decided  view  against  foreign  marriages,  though  (ram 
different  motives.    The  great  offence  in  Esra's  eyes  was  the 


*  Montellore  regards  this  condition  partly  as  a  result  of  *  the 
oM  ouarrei  between  priesW  and  Levites '  (Hib.  Lut.  SSO). 

t  This  was  a  tithe  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  as  la  Dt  14>>a ;  ate 
Byle,  Comm  itfOuOT.iO. 
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latringanait  «(  tlx  auirad  law.  Bat  Heh.,  white  ht  WH  tan- 
prewijd  with  the  dangeroo*  oonsaquenoefl  of  mioh 
eiting  the  itn  of  Solomon  mmI  the  havoo  It  wrought  (lS>|)t  halo 
the  great  aril  to  be  the  Imperilling  of  the  mother  tongue  by  the 
Introduction  of  foreign  elementi.  From  thia  it  would  eppear 
that  already  the  Old  Uab.  ipeeah  waa  hi  danger,  and  the 
patriotiim  of  the  people  waa  appealed  to  to  preeerre  it  from 
extinction.  How  long  It  laated  aa  a  living  tongue  after  tbie 
time  ia  unoertain.  But  the  leeda  of  detOh  must  have  been 
apptuent. 

Tradition  was  as  little  rilent  about  Keh.  as  about 
Ezra  (see  Ewald,  Hist.  v.  161  ff.).  To  these  two 
men  '^teful  posterity  has  attributed  all  the 
beneficial  institntions,  of  whose  origin  it  was 
ignorant.'  Among  the  worthies  praised  hj  Jesns 
the  son  of  Sirach  is  Neh.,  whose  '  memorial  is  great, 
who  raised  np  for  ns  the  walls  that  were  fallen,  and 
set  np  the  gates  and  bars,  and  raised  np  onr  homes 
again '  (Sir  49").  In  2  Mao  1"<^  we  read  that  N  eh. 
pnrified  the  SMsrificee  with  the  water  taken  from 
the  pit  where  the  priests  had  hid  the  sacred  fire. 
His  literary  activity  was  also  known:  'The  same 
things  were  related  both  in  the  public  arcbives  and 
in  the  records  that  concern  Neh. ,  and  how  he,  found- 
ing a  library,  gathered  together  the  books  about 
the  kings  and  prophets,  and  the  books  of  David  and 
letters  of  kings  about  sacred  gifts '  (2  Mac  2".  See 
Rylo,  C4»i».  102;  W.  E.  Smift,  OTJC*  170  f.  On 
the  character  of  the  letters  in  which  this  passage 
occurs  see  ZA  W,  1890,  L  110  ff.). 
/  ^  Neh.  rendered  a  great  service  to  his  people,  and 
/  its  effect  was  more  enduring  than  that  of  Ezra.  He 
I  was_  magnanimous  in  his  generosity  towards  his 
subjects.  He  even  purchased  the  libertv  of  many 
Jews  held  aa  slaves  in  strange  lands  (G") ;  he  had 
refused  the  remuneration  which  belonged  to  his 
office ;  and  he  entertained  at  his  own  expense  150 
of  the  chief  Jews  (5").  Bnt  he  was  by  no  means 
unconscious  of  his  virtue,  nor  unhopefm  of  receiv- 
ing a  suitable  reward  from  God ;  in  5"  (of.  IS'*-*^) 
he  records  a  favourite  prayer :  '  Remember  unto 
me,  O  my  God,  for  good,  all  that  I  have  done  for 
this  people'  (see  Montefiore,  Hib.  Led.  211).  He 
shows  also  the  vindictive  spirit  found  in  some  of 
the  psalmists  (S*"-,  Eng.  4*- 13" ;  see  also  Cheyne, 
Bamp.  Leet.  78).  Bnt  a  frank  acknowledgment  of 
such  weaknesses  does  not  obecnre  the  real  greatness 
of  the  man.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  him  that  he 
was  '  the  only  man  who  had  at  once  the  spirit  to 
awaken  the  old  fire  of  national  enthuriasm,  and  the 
power  both  to  heal  dissensione  within  and  to  repel 
attacks  from  without'  (The  Ptaltn*  Chronologiauly 
arranged,  by  Four  Friends,  311).  On  Ndi.'s  char- 
acter and  work,  see  further  Wellh.  GevA.*  178; 
Rawlinson,  Ezr.  amd  Neh.  oh.  xi. ;  Renaa,  Bitt.  of 
the  People  of  Iir.  bk.  viL  82  ff.  Josephus  says  of 
Neh. :  <  He  was  a  man  of  good  and  righteous  char- 
acter, and  very  ambitions  to  make  his  own  nation 
happy ;  and  he  hath  left  the  walls  of  Jems,  as  an 
etonial  monument  of  himself'  {Ant.  XL  v.  8). 

For  other  literature,  beyond  that  quoted  in  the 
above  article,  see  Ezka-Nehsmiar,  Book  of. 

L.  W.  Battbw. 

NBHEMIiH,  BOOK  0F.-8ee  Ezba-Nkhkmiah, 
Book  OF. 

HEHBMIAS  (N«Miat).— 1.  1  Es  6*,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  first  return  from  captivity  under 
Zerub.  =  Nehemiah,  Ezr  2»,  Neh  V.  2.  (B  N<u/iio») 
1  Es  6*,  Nehemiah  the  contemporary  of  Ezra.  The 
insertion  of  his  name  here  appears  to  be  dne  to  an 
incorrect  gloss  on  'Ardaplat  or '  theTirshatha,'  Neh. 
being  usually  caUed  by  that  title.  In  the  canonical 
parallels  (Ezr  2",  Neh  V)  the  name  is  absent,  and 
the  Tirshatha  alluded  to  is  Zerubbabel. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

NEHILOTH.— See  Psalms. 

NEHnH  (»nj).— One  of  the  twelve  heads  of  the 
Jewish  community,  Neh  V.  This  form  of  the  name 


is  probably  dne  to  a  scribctl  error,  th«  pcmUe* 
passage  (Err  2*)  having  Sehom  (nrr) ;  A  'Ipfoi^m  Luc 
Teibtf/i).  In  Neh  the  LXX  supports  MT,  reading 
Naotf/k  The  name  appears  in  1  Ea  6*  as  Boimns  (B 
'tinfiat.  A*  'Po/tAiat). 

HEHDSHTA  {t>^;  Lnc  StwOdr,  B  TStiiT0A, 
A  JUaurSi). — Wife  of  king  Jehoiakim  and  mother 
of  Jehoiachin ;  a  native  of  Jerusalem  (2  K  24'). 
She  was  taken  a  prisoner  to  Babylon  with  her  son 
in  597  (2  K  24>*),  and  no  doubt  died  there.  Re* 
carding  her  father,  see  Elnathan.  The  vowels  ot 
MT  and  the  rendering  of  Jerome,  ee»  ^tw,  connect 
the  word  with  n^n;  <  bronze.'  Barzillai  is  possibly 
another  example  of  a  proper  name  derived  from  the 
name  of  a  metal.  But  the  stem  consonants  of  the 
word  are  thoee  also  of  I'm  'serpent,'  and  animal 
names  are  characteristic  of  the  pwiod  (Gray,  Heb, 
Proper  Name*,  p.  103  f . ).  The  Lucianic  translitera- 
tion identifies  the  name  with  NehuBhtan  (2  K  18*). 

B  STBVElfSOIf 

NBHUSHTAN.— In  the  received  text  of  2  K  IS* 
we  read  that  Hezekiah,  in  addition  to  remov> 
ing  the  bdmdth  (EV  'high  places'),  with  their 
moffebahs  (RV  '  pillars'),  throughout  the  country, 
earned  his  zeal  for  reform  so  far  as  to  '  cut  down 
the  Asherah '  (so  BV ;  see  Aseterah) — presumably 
that  attached  to  the  "Temple  at  Jerusalem — and  to 
break  in  pieces  'the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses 
had  made:  for  unto  those  days  the  children  of 
Israel  did  bum  incense  to  it :  and  he  (Hezekiah) 
called  it  Nehnshtan.'  The  doubts  which  so  many 
recent  critics  have  expressed  regarding  the  his- 
toricity of  the  greater  part  of  this  verse  we  need 
not  pause  to  examine,  inasmuch  as  it  must  be,  and 
is,  admitted  that  at  least  the  statement  with  which 
the  verse  closes,  and  which  alone  concerns  us  here, 
is  certainly  historical.  The  further  question  as  to 
the  relation  of  this  incident  to  the  Pentateuch 
narrative,  Nu  21"^'  (esp.  v.*),  also  lies  without  the 
purview  of  this  article  (see  Sekpknt  [Brazen]). 
Two  points,  however,  appear  to  demand  examina- 
tion, viz. :  (1)  the  signmcation  of  the  name  here 
applied  to  the  object  destr<7ed,  and  (2)  the  reason 
alleged  for  its  destruction. 

(I)  The  name  of  '  Nehwthian.'  Two  significa- 
tions of  Nihushtdn  (I9^n^)  are  possible,  (a)  That 
clearly  intended  by  the  Massoretio  punctuators, 
and  since  generally  adopted,  viz.  'the  brazen 
thing'  [oput^neum  xar'  ^oxir.  According  to 
this  view,  Nihushtan  is  a  denominative  from 
Mji^  ni^heth  'by  addition  of  the  formative  suffix 
■dn  (so  Gres.-Buhl,  Stade,  KSnig,  Lehrgeb.  iL 
S  60.  9»,  Barth,  Nomimabildg.  8  207').  _  The 
further  idea  of  the  Massoretes,  rdlected  in  onr 
EV,  that  this  name  was  given  to  the  venerable 
object  by  Hezekiah  at  the  tune  of  its  destruction, 
must,  however,  be  rejected.  The  context  requires 
rather  tiiat  we  should  find  in  Ni^whtOn  the  name 
by  which  it  was  popularly  known,  and  this  may  be 
got  by  a  slight  change  in  the  pointing  of  the  verb 
fcf.  Lucian^  text  cat  iKi\evixp  atriiraeeaBiv,  and 
see  the  Commentaries).  (6)  The  transliteration  of 
the  word  in  the  oldest  Greek  versions  (A  Nco-tfir, 
B  'SeaeaXtl,  and  best  of  all  "Sttfii^,  Lndan)  sug- 
gests affinity  with  'ita  nOhOsh  'serpent'  rather 
than  with  nih6theth  '  brass.'  For  in  2  K  24s  the 
name  of  the  queen-mother,  who  appears  ii.  MT  as 
K^^n^  Nll}mht&,  appears  in  A  as  ^luadi,  which  is 
identical '  with  B's  Nwtfd,  Luc.  TSeeaBir  (see  Ne- 
BI7SHTA).  But  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
personal  name  Nehushta  is  to  be  classed  with  the 
other  'serpent-names,'  Naharh  and  Nahshon 
(which  see),  than  with  the  -  derivatives  of 
nih6sheth.  Hence  it  is  possible,  at  least,  that 
the  name  of  this  object  of  the  Hebrews'  venera- 
tion—pronounced with  vowels  other  than  those  of 
Nifyruh       was  also  connected  in  the  populai 
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mind  with  nO^Sth,  perhaps  in  the  rigiiifioation 
'the  [aacred]  serpent'  or  'the  serpent*  par  ex- 
eellenea  (cf.  for  form  and  sienification  (Q^lV)- 

(2)  The  reason  for  the  destmction  of  the  Ne> 
hushtan  is  clearly  stated.  Whatever  may  have 
heen  its  origin — to  inquire  into  this  would  be  to 
anticipate  the  article  Sekpbnt  (Brazek)  in  vol. 
iv. — it  had  in  recent  times  become  an  object  of 
idolatrous  worship.  Incense  was  offered  to  it  as 
to  a  divine  being.  Its  continued  existence,  there- 
fore, was  incompatible  with,  and  would  have  been  a 
eonstant  menace  to,  that  ^nrer  form  of  the  religion 
of  J'  which  it  was  the  aim  of  Heiekiah  ana  his 
spiritual  advisers  to  introduce. 

A.  B.  8.  Kennedy. 

HEIEL  (^«'»:  B'lrai^X,  A  'Ay4\).—A  place  on 
the  borders  of  Zebulun  and  Asher,  apparency  north 
of  CSabnl,  Jos  IV ;  possibly  the  same  place  as  Neah 
of  v.'*.   The  site  is  uncertain. 

NBIOHBOUR  ({^  thakhin,  Arab,  tdktn,  ftlntw 
'inhabitant';  a^ig  IjfOrdbh,  Ajrab.  fearib,  i  rXq^ior, 
rcptoucot '  near ' ;  sn  red,  n-py  'dmtth,  ^<Xot  <  friend '). 
—The  law  of  neoghbourhood  is  of  great  importance 
and  influence  in  the  East.  It  takes  rank  after 
family  life  with  regard  to  the  number  and  authority 
of  the  customs  created  and  regulated  by  it.  Neigh- 
bourhood is  not  an  occasioiuil  incident,  but  a  con- 
stant necessity  of  Oriental  social  life,  and  the  latter 
cannot  be  nnderstood  a[>art  from  it. 

The  imporUmce  of  neu^bonrhood  is  dne  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  farmhouses  scattered  over 
the  agricnltural  districts  of  Palestine.  For  pur- 
poses of  common  safe^,  the  population  is  congre- 
gated in  the  villages,  following  m  this  respect  the 
custom  of  the  pastoral  tribes  in  their  encampments. 
From  these  villages,  where  the  houses  are  generally 
built  c^uite  close  to  each  other,  the  peasMits  go  out 
to  their  daily  labours  in  the  surrounding  fields. 
Domestic  life  is  thus  touched  at  evwy  point  by  the 
larger  circle  of  neighbourhood.  Originating  under 
circumstances  of  common  danger,  thia  social  con- 
dition has  now  passed  into  a  kindly  preference  of 
use  and  wont.  Such  village  life  is  now  r^u^ed 
as  a  oonvenienoe.  The  Oriental  dislikes  sUenoe 
and  solitude ;  very  rarely  takes  a  solitary  walk  for 
pleasure ;  chooses  4Bnnuner  lodgings  where  neigh- 
iMurs  are  numerous ;  and,  in  renting,  buying,  or 
building  a  house,  considers  first  of  all  the  character 
of  the  neighbours. 

Among  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Palestine  the 
Arab.  ^»r(6,  'near,'  on  account  of  the  surviving 
similarity  of  social  circumstance,  means,  like  the 
Heb.^an)6A,  both 'neighbour 'and 'relative.'  The 
sense 'of  religious  protection  and  union  that  en- 
shrined the  family  life  is  seen  in  e:cpanded  form  in 
large  towns  such  as  Damascus  and  Jerusalem, 
where  Christians,  Jews,  and  Moslems  occupy 
different  parts  of  the  town. 

AU  the  Bible  references  to  neighbourhood  indi- 
cate that  it  was  an  institution  of  high  social  value, 
with  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  and  duties  to  be 
discharged. 

1.  Its  helpfutntM  is  stated  in  the  maxim  of 
Pr  27'°  'Better  is  a  neighbour  that  is  near  than 
a  brother  that  is  afar  off.'  The  Arabs  have  a 
familiar  proverb  to  the  same  effect,  and  they 
further  happily  indicate  the  service  that  can  be 
rendered  by  a  friend  or  neighbour  by  saying, '  You 

*  It  nems  to  m  nter  not  to  hazard  any  farther  oonjeetare  a< 
to  the  tonn  of  the  word.  Both  NSIdeke'a  and  Kloatemuuin't 
attempU  In  thia  direction  are  open  to  aerloui  objection.  The 
former  {ZDMO  xUL  p.  482,  note)  migKeata  that  ]nt>ni  may  l>e 
wmponnded  ot  igt))  +  ]e  (=P9>  Laa.),  while  the 

latter  aaierti  oategroriaally  that  ]tvtm  it  aimilarly  a  compound 
of  i>n)  and  w  (xf^tt ;  lee  thia  root  pr  Ip  (htf.  Htb.  Lex.),  a« 
if  denoting  the' ererlaaUnr  or  the  ptUMnl  snrpent '  (fur^^. 
Kemm.  in  teeiX 


oannot  dap  with  one  hand.'  There  ara^  however, 
unhelpful  friends,  who  flatter  and  ruin  the  man 
who  seeks  populari^  by  lavish  entertainment, 
Pr  18**.  With  these  is  contrasted  the  true  friend 
who  '  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.'  This  is  often 
and  becomingly  referred  to  the  Heavenly  Friend, 
but  the  original  sense  is  a  comparison  between  the 
bond  of  family  life  and  that  of  mere  neighbour- 
hood, and  a  dedaration  that  in  certain  cases  the 
latter  is  superior.  Similarly,  an  Arab  proverb 
says,  'How  many  brothers  I  have  had  who  were 
not  children  of  my  parents ! '  cf.  Pr  17"  (RVm). 

2.  Iniimacy  is  another  of  the  leading  features  of 
Oriental  neighbourhood.  Villa^  life  is  one  of  the 
chief  fields  of  Scripture  parable.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  in  the  villages  people  of  an  excit- 
able sympathetic  temperament,  living  dose  to  each 
other,  and  having  so  many  interests  in  common, 
would  necessarily  have  a  very  intimate  knowledge 
of  each  other's  afiairs.  This  communicativeness 
aooounted  for  the  groups  of  women  around  the 
fonntahi,  and  of  the  dders  at  the  city  gate.  The 
shepherd  who  brought  back  his  sheep  in  safety 
and  the  woman  who  recovered  the  lost  coin  must 
hasten  to  tell  their  friends  and  neighbour^  Lk  IS*'"'. 
In  the  declaration  '  I  have  called  you  friends'  (Jn 
15")  all  the  intimacr  springing  from  Oriental 
neighbourhood  is  made  possible  in  the  believer's 
communion  with  Christ. 

3.  The  sincerity  and  tanetity  of  this  relationship 
are  oonstantlv  emphasized.  One  of  the  commonest 
forms  of  neignbourly  service  was  that  of  borrowing 
and  lending  money  and  valuables,  or  the  keejnng 
of  each  other's  goods  in  safe  custody  during  a  time 
of  absence,  Ex  2Z'' Pr  6'  17".  Among  modem 
Orientals  the  gnving  of  bread  and  floor,  and  the 
lending  of  kitchen  and  table  requisites  on  emer- 
j;encies  of  hospitality,  are  constantly  practised,  and 
it  is  an  everyaav  occurrence  in  the  bazaars  to  see 
an  open  shop  left  with  a  thin  netting  over  the 
entrance  in  charge  of  the  merchant  in  the  next  shop. 

In  the  Bible,  prohibition  is  frequently  uttered 
against  bearing  false-witness,  making  unfounded 
statements,  or  framing  malicious  devices  of  any 
kind  wainst  a  neighbour.  Ex  20"- Dt  6»,  Pr  3* 
24»  2S^.  The  duties  of  neighbourhood  are  not  to 
be  evaded  by  polite  words,  Pr  3^,  nor  its  courtesies 
turned  to  mercenary  advanta^,  Dt  23**- Jer  22". 
Neighbourhood  is  a  part  of  samtfaood,  Ps  16*.  The 
great  purpose  of  true  rdigion  is  the  perfecting 
of  social  life,  Mt  7".  The  want  of  natural  feeling 
in  this  respect  indicated  the  moral  collapse  and 
pointed  to  the  political  extinction  of  Israel,  Jer  9*. 

The  highest  expression  of  neighbourhood,  '  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself'  (Lv  19"),  is 
repeated  and  expanded  in  Mt  5^  19",  Ro  IS*-". 
In  the  ease  of  the  lawyer's  assumed  bewilderment 
(Lk  10^")  as  to  the  limit  at  which  the  law  of 
neighbourhood  began  to  come  into  force,  the  ex- 
planation pointed  out  rather  the  greatness  of  the 
distance  to  which  it  might  reach.  Neighbourhood 
was  shown  to  be  a  creation  of  the  kind  heart  that 
would  discover  opportunities  and  fed  obligations 
where  the  nearest  m  place  and  kinship  might  pass 
by  withoutperceiving  anything  to  do. 

In  the  £ast,  nei^bourhood  is  an  important 
legal  daim  in  the  disposal  of  property.  Next  to  a 
co-proprietor,  the  neighbour  nas  the  first  right  of 
purchase,  especially  if  his  land  be  irrigated  from 
the  same  source  ot  water-supply.  Such  a  right 
Ahab  would  have  had  if  Nalwth  had  wished  to 
sell  his  vineyard. 

Neighbourhood,  which  by  intimacy,  equality, 
and  identity  of  interest  gave  to  social  friendship  a 
basis  of  patience,  trust,  and  sympathy,  also  fur- 
nished the  occasion  to  special  temptations.  Such 
dose  intimacy  gave  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
envy,  pride,  and  nncharitableness.   According  to 
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tn  Arab  prororb, '  Envy  dwells  unoag  neighbonn, 
and  hatred  among  relatiree.' 

It  waa  beeanae  neighbourhood  waa  almost  ex- 
clusively the  condition  of  social  contact  that  the 
neighboor  wis  specified  in  connexion  with  the 
Mosaic  proTisions  of  mercy,  truth,  and  justice. 
The  stranger  was  guarded  by  the  law  of  hospitality. 
For  the  treatment  of  strangers  entering  the  circle 
of  neighbourhood,  see  Family  in  vol.  L  p.  849, 
•ad  On.  Q.  M.  Mackib. 

NBKBB. — Only  in  the  collocation  asm  •pw  '  the 
pass  of  Adami '  (T),  Jos  ig».  The  LXX  finds  here 
two  proper  names  (B  xal  'Apui  kcU  TSIifim,  A  xal 
Afiud  Koi  N(l«^).  Neubaner  (Gtog,  du  Talm.  p. 
225)  gives  ^lyctdathah  as  a  later  name  for  NekeD, 
and  there  is  a  ruin  called  SeiyAdeh  near  tiie  tUIi^ 
ed-DAmieh  on  the  platean  east  of  Tabor  (see  SWP 
vol.  L  sheet  vL).  The  'cutting'  or  'pass'  is  prob- 
ably one  leading  from  the  eastern  precipices  near 
Tiberias.  Nekeb  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Thothmes  m.  ■•  a  town  of  GalUee.  See,  also, 
Aoaiu-Nbkbb.  C.  B.  Coitdkb. 

HEKODl  (iq^n).— 1.  Eponym  of  a  femUy  of 
Nethinim,  fizr  2«  (B  NtxtiM,  A  Ke««<a»)=Neh  7** 
(BA  NenuM,  K  SvciMii) ;  caUed  in  I  Es  fin  Hoeba 
(which  see).  S.  Name  of  a  family  which  returned 
from  the  Exile,  but  were  unable  to  prove  their 
Israelitish  descent,  Ezr2"=Neh  7"  (both  Nexwid) ; 
called  in  1  Es  6"  Nekodan  (NecwMr). 

HEKODAH  (NeicwM*,  AY  Necodan),  1  Es 
Nekoda,  Ear  SP*,  Neh  7".   The  name  is  Noeba  in 
1  EsS". 

NEMUBIi.— See  JmxrsL.  Gray,  Heb.  Prop. 
Name*,  307,  considers  Jemuel  the  oormption  and 
Ntmud  the  original  form.  'Either  form  is  ety- 
mologically  obscure.'  Nemnelitei,  the  patronymic 
of  the  family  of  Nemnel,  occurs  in  Nu  ^iS*'. 

NEPHEG  (^).— 1.  Son  of  Izhar  and  brother  of 
Korah,  Ex  6»  (Nd^ic).  %  One  of  David's  sons, 
bom  at  Jerusalem,  2  S  6"  (Nii0(ic)  =  l  Ch  3^  (B 
Nii^K,  A  Nd^)  14<  (B  Nd^,  A  Nd^Y)- 

NEPHEW.— In  his  Sdtct  Glouary  (p.  146)  Trench 
points  out  that  the  Eng.  word  '  nephew '  has  under- 
gone exactly  the  same  change  of  meaning  that 
nepo*  in  Latin  underwent.  In  the  Augustan  age 
nepo*  meant '  grandson,'  in  the  post- Augustan  age 
sister's  or  brother's  son.  Nepnew  (wmch  comes 
from  nepoi  through  the  Fr.  neveu,  the  original 
Anglo-Sax.  n«fa  having  dropped  out)  formerlv 
signified  grandson  or  more  generally  some  descend- 
ant, and  onljr  within  a  century  or  more  came  to  be 
rtwtricted  to  its  present  meanmg.  The  meaning  of 
*  grandson '  is  clearly  seen  in  Holland,  Plutarch's 
noralt,  p.  655,  'The  warts,  black  moles,  spots  and 
freckles  of  fathers,  not  appearing  at  all  upon  their 
own  children's  skin,  begin  afterwards  to  put  forth 
and  show  themselvee  m  their  nephews,  to  wit, 
the  children  of  thmr  sons  and  daughters' ;  and  in 
Tymme's  CalvMs  Genesit,  p.  872,  'Jacob  layeth 
his  handes  uppon  his  nephewes.  To  what  end! 
Namely,  to  prove  that  he  giveth  them  place  among 
his  sonnes,  and  that  so,  Joseph  being  but  one, 
mu;ht  make  two  heads.' 

In  AV  the  word  occurs  four  times.  In  Jg  12'' 
'  He  had  forty  sons  and  thirty  nephews,'  the  Heb. 
(D<^  'jf )  is  exacUy  expressed  in  AVm  and  RV 
'sons'  sons.'  In  Job  18>*  and  Is  14"  the  Heb.  (i^j) 
is  more  general,  'descendant.'  So  also  in  I  Ti  5* 
(fryorot),  though  in  this  place  the  meaning  is 
dearly  '  grandcliild ' :  '  If  any  widow  have  chiidroi 
or  nephews'  (RV  'grandchildren'). 

J.  Hastings. 


HEPHILIIf.  —  This  word  (d<^<»)),  translate)  I 
^giants'  in  the  AV,  is  found  in  two  passages 
in  the  OT.  The  first  passage  is  the  note,  syn- 
tactically separate  from  its  context,  in  Gn  8* 
'  The  Niphtitm  were  in  the  earth  in  those  davs, 
and  also  afterward,  forasmuch  as  the  sons  of  Ckm 
used  to  go  in  to  the  daughters  of  man,  and  they 
bare  them  children  ;  they  were  the  heroes  that 
were  of  old,  the  men  of  name.'  The  oonnectiv* 
'forasmuch  as'  articulates  the  statement  better 
than  the  word  'when,'  used  in  the  English  ver* 
sions.  It  is  not  explicitly  said  that  tb»iffyhtltm 
were  the  heroes  borne  by  women  to  the  '  sons  «f 
God,'  and  some  scholars  nave  held  ibat  they  wer« 
not ;  but  this  writer  certainly  meant  that  they 
were,  for  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  aooonnt  for 
his  mentioning  them  at  aU.  There  is  much  here 
not  easy  to  understand ;  but  in  these  four  verses 
we  cerUdnly  have  an  allusion  to  that  region  of 
mythology  so  copiously  treated  in  the  sacred 
legends  of  other  peoples,  the  region  of  demigods 
and  heroes.  The  NtphUtm,  whatever  else  may  be 
true  of  them,  aro  thought  of  as  beings  analogooa 
to  the  demigods  of  the  nations. 

The  other  passage  is  most  naturally  thus  tran*. 
lated  :  '  And  there  we  saw  the  N^Mttm,  sons  oi 
Anak  of  the  NIphUtm ;  and  we  were  in  our  eyes 
as  grasshoppers,  and  so  wero  we  in  their  eyes' 
(Nu  13").  Evidently,  the  word  Niphatm  hero  has 
exactly  the  same  meaning  as  in  (Genesis.  These 
men  are  trying  to  find  the  strongest  possible  lan- 


haps  they  intended  to  be  understood  to  impl^  that 
the  Anakim  wero  descended  from  the  demigods ; 
or  perhaps  their  language  is  metaphoricaL  It 
made  the  Anakim  seem  moro  dreadful  thus  to 
suggest  that  thero  was  something  supernatural 
and  uncanny  about  them. 

When  we  have  examined  these  two  passages  we 
have  exhausted  the  direct  evidence  in  regard  to 
the  NipMltin.  Among  the  derivations  proposed 
for  the  name,  one  makee  it  to  be  from  ndphai, 
'  to  fall ' ;  either  as  meaning  beings  fallen  from  a 
provious  high  estate  (cf.  Is  14",  Lk  10"),  or  as 
fighters  who  fall  upon  the  enemy  fiercely.  The 
latter  view  has  been  supposed  to  be  &voured  by 
the  Greek  versions,  the  LXX  having  '^riamt, 
Aqnila  Artirlmirm,  and  Symmachns  ^mSn,  Imt  see 
Dillm.  on  Gn  e<. 

In  former  generations  the  passage  in  Genesis 
was  voluminously  discussed,  especially  the  question 
as  to  who  the  '  sons  of  God'  there  mentioned  wero. 
Some  account  of  these  discussions,  with  roferonces 
to  the  literature,  may  be  found  in  Smith's  DB 
under  art.  '  Giants ' ;  see  also  the  various  com- 
mentaries on  this  passage;  Lenormant,  Begitmingt 
of  History ;  art.  GIANT  (in  vol.  iL)  with  the  litera- 
ture therelmentioned  ;  Bndde,  UrgesehieAte,  30  £; 
Wellhansen,  Oomp.  308.         W.  J.  Bbbcheb. 

HEPmSHESDf,  HEPmSIlf.— See  Naphuh. 

KEPHTHAL— See  Nbphthab. 

NEPHTHAR  (Kt^dp,  AV  Naphthar),  Nephthal 
(N«0#o<,  AV  Nephi).— In  2  Mao  there  U  a 
legendary  account  of  the  hiding  of  the  sacred  fire 
of  the  temple  at  the  Captivity,  and  of  its  reooveiT 
by  Nehemiah.  It  states  that  the  fire  was  concealed 
by  the  priests  at  the  command  of  Jeremiah  (see  2') 
in  a  dry  well  or  pit.  When  Nehemiah  had  bnilt 
the  temple  and  tne  altar  {sie),  and  was  about  to 
ofier  sacrifice,  he  sent  the  descendants  of  those  who 
had  hidden  the  fire  to  bring  it  back.  They  found 
in  the'  well  only  a  thick  liquid  (Mu/i  mx6),  which 
was  drawn  up  and  sprinkled  upon  the  woiod  and 
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the  sacrifice.  On  the  son  shinins  ont  from  behind 
a  cload,  a  great  fire  was  kindled  on  the  altar. 
When  the  sacrifice  had  been  consumed,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  liquid  was  poured,  by  Nehemiah's 
orders,  npon  great  stones.  It  again  ignited,  but 
its  flame  soon  spent  itself,  while  that  on  the  altar 
continued  to  bum.  The  king  of  Persia,  having 
heard  of  the  matter,  surrounded  the  well  with  a 
sacred  enclosure,  and  used  to  bestow  portions  of 
the  liquid  on  those  to  whom  he  wished  to  show 
special  favour  (so  BY).  Nehemiah  and  hia  com- 
panions called  this  snlMtance  Nephtkar,  hat  it  was 
generally  known  as  Ntphthai  (v."). 

Hoa  noond  word  appears  In  M88  «■  NifW,  Vflmi,  VtfU. 
Ood.  A  dmpljr  npeata  flftif.    Bji.  hu  SA^Lloiyi  aDd 

Tills.,  tolkiwedlvAV,  laadiiTiqiUkar  and 
The  reading  of  r.n  la  nnoertain  (aanx*'!  wmwztt',  <h>t<xii>), 
and  the  meaning  ol  v.o^  and  o(  v.n  la  obacnn.  The  legend  ta 
repeated  by  the  Jewlah  hiatorian  Joseph  ben-Oorlon,  who 
deacribaa  tha  liquid  aa  *  water  like  thicic  oD  and  honey,'  and 
among  Ohrlatlan  writer*  by  Uacailna  (Bm.  IIX  A  dlSerent 
Iwend  Is^ven In  the Ethioirio Book <tr .<lda*»(Di]lmaan,  186S ; 
Malan,  UK),  which  statea  that  found  In  the  vaalta  of  the 
temple  a  oenser  filled  with  fire.  Aooordlng  to  the  oommon 
Baboinioal  tradition,  the  laored  fire  was  one  (rf  the  five  thing* 
lacking  In  the  aeoond  temple  (Boxfant,  'da  Iga*  noro,'  m 
UgoUno^a  Thuounu,  x.  429). 

The  names  Nephthar,  Nephthai,  along  with  the 
interpretation  ot  the  former  as  'cleansing'  or 
'  purification '  {KoOapiffiiit),  constitute  the  ohi^ 
problem  of  this  passage.  They  were  applied  to 
the  snbetanoe,  and  not,  as  Volg.  (Aune  loeum) 
suggests,  to  the  place  where  it  was  found.  Two 
Bupposituma  are  possible — 

1.  That  Nephthar  was  the  original  word,  and 
Nej>hthai  a  popular  corruption.  On  this  view 
vaiions  attflmpto  have  been  made,  some  elaborate, 
ami  none  very  snooessful,  to  connect  Nephthar 
with  the  meaning  KaSapurit6t,  or  otherwise  to  ex- 
plain its  derivation,  (a)  According  to  Benfey  and 
Stem  {Die  Monatmamen  einiger  alter  Volker,  1836), 
'Se<t>f)ip  corresponds  to  the  2end  naj^ar.  Naptar 
apanm  is  said  to  denote  the  saovd  elemental 
water  (Vrvxuser),  otherwise  known  aa  arduisur, 
to  which  the  highest  powers  of  purification  were 
attribnted;  (&)  Lagarde  {Oeeammelte  AbharuUun- 
gen,  177  f.)  finds  that  the  Syr.  iAsxJC!..!  corre- 
sponds to  the  Bactrian  vidAt/^ayra,  meaning^  puri- 
fication ' ;  (c)  "StipSip  va&j  originally  have  Men  179), 
from  "vip  '  to  be  pure ' :  (a)  it  may  have  been  1^ 
from      <  to  set  free,  and  may  mean  '  liberation,' 

i.  e.  of  the  concealed  fire ;  («)  it  may  be  oonneoted 
with  Aram.  i<ip9  '  unleavened '  (Ewcdd). 

2.  That  Nephthai  is  the  original,  and  Nephthar 
the  corraption.  In  this  case  the  form  of  the  word 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative  combine 
to  suggest  that  Nc00a<  is  the  same  as  naphtha 
jVi^a),  the  well-known  combustible  mineral  oil. 
The  inflammable  properties  of  naphtha,  as  well  as 
its  medicinal  virtues,  were  well  known  in  ancient 
dines  (Strabo,  Gtog.  xvi.  i.  16 ;  Vliny,  Nat.  Bitt. 

ii.  105 ;  Plutarch,  Alexander,  xxxv. ;  Diosoorides, 
Materia  Mediea,  i.  85),  and  it  was  further  asso- 
ciated with  sacred  fires.  Strabo  (Geog.  xvi.  L  4) 
mentions  a  naphtha  well  in  connexion  witih  the 
temple  of  Ancea.  The  natural  flames  in  the  oil 
region  of  Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea  have  long  been, 
ana  still  are,  held  sacred  by  a  sect  of  fire-wor- 
shippers. The  legend  in  2  Mao  1  may  have  had 
some  actual  spontaneous  ignition  of  naphtha  by 
the  sun's  ra^  as  its  basis,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  tt 
originated  m  Palestine.  Naphtha  is  found  in  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book, 
iL  371),  bnt  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem. 
The  well  Btr  Eytlb,  a  little  below  the  junction  of 
the  valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Hinnom,  is  known 
also  as  the  '  well  of  Nehemiah,'  and  is  connected 
with  this  legend,  but  the  tradition  does  not  seem 
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to  be  older  than  tue  I6th  cent,  (see  En-Rogel, 
JER0SALEM,  voL  ii-  ^SS";  Robinson,  BRPi.  331-3; 
Pierotti,  Jerusalem  Exj^ored  [Kng.  tr.  1864],  i.  188 ; 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii.  456  s  Warren  and 
Conder  in  SWP,  Jerus.  vol.  371-S).  Most  prob- 
ably the  story  came  from  Persia  or  Babylonia,  in 
both  of  which  naphtha  is  abundant.  This  sup- 
position is  confirmed  by  the  part  assigned  to  the 
Persian  king  in  vv."- The  Jewish  writer  who 
transferred  the  legend  to  Jerusalem  may  have 
invented  the  form  Nephthar  and  its  derivation, 
the  latter  being  perhaps  sueKested  by  the  idea  of 
'purification'  in  w.**-".  On  the  whole  subject 
see  the  commentaries  of  Grimm  (1863),  KeU  (1875), 
Bissell  (Lange),  Rawlinson  {SpeakM't  Comm.), 
Zdckler  {Kvrzgef.  Komm.  1891) ;  Eamphansen  (in 
Kautzsch's  Apokr.  u.  Pseudepigr.  d.  AT,  1898); 
also  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Iirael  [Eng.  tr.],  v.  162-3. 

James  Patrick. 
NEPHTOAH.— Only  in  the  collocation  <o  HfO 
Jos  16*  (B  vrrrh  MArot  lS/if9ii,  A  .  .  .  No^ii) 
IS"  (BA  Na^(i).  It  was  a  Waco  with  water,  on 
the  boundary  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  near  the 
Vale  of  Rephaim.  According  to  the  Talmud 
(Neubauer,  Cfiog.  du  Talm.  p.  146),  Nephtoah  was 
the  same  as  Etam,  now  'Ain  Afdn,  south  of  Beth- 
lehem at  the  so-called  Pools  of  Solomon — Pilate's 
aqueduct.  This  position  seems  to  agree  with 
Ephron  (which  see),  being  the  mountam  district 
west  of  Bethlehem.  Nephtoah  has  been  plaoad 
at  Li/ta  (so  ToUer,  Robinson,  Sepp,  Baedeker- 
Socin,  etc.),  about  8  miles  N.W.  of  Jerusalem, 
bnt  this  name  does  not  contain  the  neoassary 
guttural,  and  the  site  appears  to  be  irreconcilable 
with  those  of  Chesalon  and  Kiriath-jearim,  since 
the  border  would  run  S.W.  instead  of  N.  from 
Kiriath-jearim  to  Chesalon.  See  Kiriath-jearim. 
Lifta  is  more  probably  Eleph  (which  see)  of  Ben- 
jamin. It  is  not  remarkable  for  its  water  supply 
(but  see  Barclay,  City  of  Great  King,  p.  644), 
whereas  'Ain  'AfAnia a  fine  spring.  For  both  sites 
see  SWP  vol.  iiL  sheet  xviL;  and  cf.  ZDPV  iii.  79. 

C.  R.  Conder. 

NEPHUSHESIX,  NEPHUSIIL-See  Nafhish. 

HER  (-u ;  B  Ni;M  Ni)/!,  A  N^p)-— The  son  of 
Abiel  and  father  of  Abner,  and  therefore  the  uncle 
of  Saul  (1  S  14*'- «).  According  to  1  Ch  8»=fl», 
Ner  was  the  father  of  Kish,  and  therefore  the 
grandfather  of  Saul :  the  same  authority  (S**-) 

g'ves  Jeiel  (^vy;,  AV  Jehiel)  as  the  name  of  Ner'a 
ther,  but  probably  both  statements  are  erroneous 
(cf.  Bertheau  on  1  Ch  8").  The  statement  of  the 
Chronicler  has  misled  some  scholars  into  treating 
the  words  '  Saul's  uncle'  (1  S  H"*)  aa  referring  to 
Abner;  the  more  natural  oonatraction  is  to  toke 
them  as  a  description  of  Ner.  The  view  adopted 
above  aa  to  the  relationship  of  Ner  and  Saul  is 
confirmed  by  Josephus  {Ant.  TL  tL  6,  TX^pot  Si  koI 
KtU  i  ZowiXov  Toriif  iSeX^  V^<^,  vtoi  'A/3rMov) 

In  aooordance  with  this  testimony  we  must  read 
•sons  of  Ci?)  for  '  son  of  [Abiel]'  ((|)  in  1  S  14", 
and  render  that  verse,  '  And  Kuh  the  father  of 
Saul,  and  Ner  the  father  of  Abner,  were  sons  of 
Alnei ' ;  so  Driver,  Klost,  Bndde. 

J.  F.  STENNINa. 
HBBEUS  (Ni;p«i!t).— The  name  of  a  Roman  Chris- 
tian, greetea,  along  with  his  sister  and  certain 
others,  in  Ro  16".  The  form  of  expreasion, '  salute 
Philologus  and  Julia,  Nereus  and  his  sister,  and 
Olympas,  and  all  the  saints  that  are  with  them,' 
suggests  that  these  persons  formed  a  small  Christian 
community  by  themselves.  The  name  is  found  in 
inscriptions  of  the  imperial  household  (C7X  vL 
4344),  and  is  well  known  in  the  legends  of  the 
RomanChurch.  The  Act*  of  Nereus  and  AchUletu 
which  are  of  a  late  date  and  composite  charac- 
ter, call  these  sainta  the  eunaoh  chamberlaina  o* 
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Domitilla,  the  Tirgin  niece  of  Vespasian,  and  nar- 
rate how  they  perinaded  thnr  mistress  to  refnse  to 
marry  a  son  of  the  Consul,  and  to  remain  a  virgin. 
Later,  after  other  legends  of  the  early  Roman 
Chorch  have  been  introdnoed,  their  death  is  de- 
scribed. These  names  are,  however,  older  than 
the  Actt.  One  of  the  well-known  inscriptions  of 
Damasns  describes  them  as  two  soldiers  whose 
faith  compelled  them  to  deeert  their  unchristian 
profession,  and  who  had  to  pay  the  penalty  with 
their  lives.  There  are  other  archasological  remains, 
and  the  Chnrch  of  St.  Nereus  and  Achilleos  was 
very  old,  dating  under  the  name  of  Fascxolae  from 
the  4tb  cent,  at  least.  The  Aett  state  that  Kerens 
and  Achilleus  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Domitilla  in  the  Via  Ardeatina,  and  probably  the 
origin  of  the  legend  in  the  Aett  is  that  these  two 
names  appeared  somewhat  conroiononsly  in  the 
catacomb  near  the  tomb  of  DomitiDa,  and  suggested 
that  they  might  be  associated  with  her  in  history. 
The  fact  that  Nerens  is  combined  with  Achilleus — 
a  name  which  does  not  appear  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ronutns — suggests  that  there  was  an  independent 
archteoIogioM  source  for  the  nameu  and  that  it 
belonged  to  the  early  history  ot  the  Roman 
Chnrch. 

LmBATSBS.— ^<Cs  Stuuttrwm,  Um^,  toL  UL  p.  4;  TtecU 
mmt  ITnUnmtltttngiu,  zi.  Z ;  BniU,  ArdL  ChrUt.,  1874,  v.  M, 
U76, p. 8;  Ugfattoot, Oaawnt, Ly.SL 

A.  C.  Hkadlam. 
HERQAL  (Sni ;  B  rV  'Ep>A,  A  om.,  Luc  rAr 
TXipeyiX,  Nergel,  2K  17";  Bab.  Ne-vru-gal,  'the 
lord  of  the  great  city '  of  Hades)  was  worshipped 
at  Cutha  (now  TM  Ibrahim)  along  with  his  wife 
Las.  He  presided  over  the  necropolis  which  lay 
in  the  desert  near  Cutha.  In  pre-Semitic  times 
he  was  bivoked  as  U-gnr,  'the  taskmaster  (?),' 
and  in  later  days  was  made  a  son  of  the  Bel  of 
Nippur,  and  identified  with  Lugal-banda,  the  god 
of  tne  city  of  Marad.  He  was  addressed  as  'the 
hero  of  the  gods,'  'who  marches  in  front  of  them' 
to  battle,  and  among  his  names  (when  identified 
with  the  planet  Mars)  are  those  of  Allamn  and 
Almn.  The  Assyr.  kings  regarded  him  as  the 
patron  of  hunting.  See,  further,  Schrader,  KAT* 
282  f.  WOT  i.  «6f.J;  Meyer,  Geteh.  I  175  ff.; 
Tiele,  Otiek.  630.  A.  H.  Sayck. 

NER0AL-8H&REZER  (i^Ptnt^r)} ;  B  Na-ya^yviur- 
Kur^p,  K*AQ  Tiiurfp,  Q°«  JUripei  Xaprip,  Theod.  Nij^A 
Zapturdd,  NergeUenter,  Bab.  Nergal-tar-%izur,  '0 
Nergal,  defend  the  king'!).— In  Jer  39^"  we 
read  that  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  the  chief 
Babylonians  entered  the  city  and  sat  in  'the 
middle  gate,'  among  them  being  Nergal-sharezer 
the  Rab-mag,  and  that,  subsequently,  Nebuzar- 
adaa  the  commander  of  the  body-guard,  Nebushas- 
ban  the  Rab-saris  (Bab.  Bab-ia-nri,  '  chief  of  the 

{)rinoes'),  and  Nergal-sharezer  the  Rab-mag,  re- 
eased  Jeremiah  from  the  prison  into  which  he 
had  been  thrown.  In  v.'  the  text  has  fallen  into 
confusion,  and  we  ought  to  read  'Samgar-nebo 
the  Sar-sechim,  Nebnshasban  the  Rab-saris,  and 
Nergal-sharezer  the  Itab-mag.'  Rab-mag  is  the 
Babylonian  Rab-mugi  or  '  chief  of  the  physicians,' 
and  it  is  hardly  doubtful  that  the  Nergal-sharezer 
who  in  Jeremiah  oconpies  a  place  so  near  Nebu- 
chadrezzar is  the  Nergal-sharezer  who  snbseauently 
became  king  of  Babylonia,  and  is  known  to  classical 
writers  as  Neriglissar.  We  leam  from  the  inscrip- 
tions that  he  married  a  daughter  of  Nebuch.,  and 
his  name  appears  in  several  contracts  drawn  up 
in  the  reign  of  Evil-Merodach  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Nebuch.,  more  especially  in  relation  to 
the  purchase  of  house-property.  In  one  of  the 
contnuits  mention  is  made  of  nis  son  Merodach- 
bal-oznr.  Nergal-sharezer  was  the  son  of  Bel- 
som-iaknn,  to  whom,  in  one  of  his  son's  inscrip- 
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tions,  is  erroneously  given  the  title  of  'king.* 
In  B.C.  669  Evil-Merodach  was  murdered,  and 
Nergal-sharezer  seized  the  throne,  which  he  held 
for  nearly  four  years.  He  built  a  palace  oc  tba 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  was  succeeded 
in  B.C.  656  by  his  son  Labasi-Meiodaeh  (Laboroso- 
archod),  who  was  murdered  after  a  reign  of  nine 
months.  There  are  grounds  for  believii^  that 
Nergal-sharecer's  reign  was  troubled  by  invasion. 
Immediately  after  his  accession  he  married  his 
danshter  to  Nebo-sum-yukin  the  priest  of  Nebo 
at  Borsippa,  who  may  therefore  have  had  much 
to  do  with  placine  him  on  the  throne.  See, 
further,  Schiader,  KAT*  416  [COTvL  1091;  Stade, 
Oeieh.  L  846 ;  Tiele,  Queh.  430.       A.  H.  Satob. 

HER!  (Niwt<  Tiaeh.  Tteg.  WH;  TB).— An 
ancestor  of  Jesns,  Lk  S**.   Bee  next  artiole. 

HERIAH  (nni).  — The  father  of  Baruch,  Jer  32 
[Gr.  391»-"3i|43]*-»-"  4S[60)»-«46[61]>  81  [28] 
**.  In  Bar  i>  tne  Greek  form  of  the  name,  Neriaf 
(Ki)^e)(af),  is  retained.  The  same  name  appears 
in  another  Greek  form  Herl  (\i7p(«)<)  in  St.  Luke's 
eenealogy  of  our  Lord,  aooordmK  to  which  one 
Neri  was  the  father  of  Shealtiel,  Lk  3". 

HERIAB  (Nirpiat).— The  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Nkeiah  (wh.  see).  It  occurs  only  in  Bar  1*  m  tba 
name  of  the  father  of  Barueh. 

MBBO  (N^pur).— The  name  of  Nero  does  not 
occur  in  the  NT,  but  he  is  the  '  Ctesar '  to  whom 
St.  Paul  appeals  in  Ac  25''  ;  before  whose  tribunal 
he  was  twice  tried  (assuming  an  earlier  acquittal 
and  later  reimprisonment) ;  and  in  whose  imperial 
establishment  the  apostle  had  fellow-believers  and 
probably  converts  (Ph  4"). 

Nero's  reign  covers  an  important  period  of  NT 
history,  and  nis  attitude  towards  the  early  Church 
had  a  memorable  influence  on  its  fortunes.  Bom 
in  A.D.  37,  of  parents— Domitius  and  Agrippinar— 
who  both  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Ciesars,* 
Nero  was  destined  from  childhood  for  the  imperial 
throne  by  his  ambitions  mother,  who  first  (a.d.  49) 
secured  her  own  marriage  to  the  emperor  Claudius, 
her  uncle ;  then  the  betrothal  of  Nero  and  Octavia, 
the  daughter  of  Claudius  and  Messalina  (the 
marriage  being  consummated  four  years  later) ; 
finally,  in  A.D.  SO,  the  adoption  of  Nero  as  the 
emperor's  son  and  designated  successor,  with  the 
supersession  of  Claudius'  own  son,  Britannious. 
'Wnen  CWdius  died  suddenly,  in  A.D.  64,t  Nero, 
mainly  through  his  mother's  strat^y,  was  peace- 
fully accepted  as  emperor  by  army,  senate,  and 
people  (Tao.  Ann.  xiL  68,  69). 

'Traian  is  said  (Aur.  Vict.  Epit.  Nero)  to  have 
described  the  first  quinquennium  of  Nero's  reign 
as  far  superior  to  any  other  period  of  imperial  rule. 
During  tnose  years  ne  was  under  the  guidance  of 
Seneca,  the  philosopher  (his  tutor  in  boyhood),  and 
of  Bnrrus,  prefect  of  the  pratorian  guard,  an 
honest  and  virtuous  soldier.  By  these  counsellors 
the  influence  of  Agrippina,  originally  potent,  was 
at  an  early  stage  counteracted,  and  eventually  sup- 
planted.^  The  emperor's  exemplary  clemency  f 
m  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ;  his  habitual  aocessi- 

*  Agrippina  wm  a  great-^nuiddaughter  of  Anjnutoa,  and 
DomlUu*  a  nandaon  of  Octavia  the  lister  of  Auguitua. 

t  According  to  Pliny  (BN  xziL  22),  Tac.  Mnn.  xU.  (KL  aod 
Suet  (CHamL  44),  Claudiua  waa  poiaoned  by  Agrippina.  Boat., 
however,  admit*  diacrepaocie*  m  the  reporta  aa  to  nonaalnn, 
adminiatration  ot  poiaon,  and  attendant  drcomatanaaa. 

t  Tac  Ann.  xilL  t,  6,  «,  21,  ziv.  t.  At  the  ootaat  of  hi* 
rei«:n  Nero  gave,  on  one  oemilon,  a*  military  watchword,  'The 
beat  ot  motnera.' 

i  Sen.  de  Clem.  I.  1,  II,  iL  1 ;  Tac  Ann.  xlU.  II ;  Snaa. 
Nm,  10.  The  aaaaninatlon  ol  Silanua,  aoon  altar  Naro** 
acoeaaion,  waa  without  hi*  knowledge,  and  the  oompalSMy 
auicide  of  Nardiaua  against  hi*  deaire  (Tie.  Aim.  *UL  1)! 
Agrippina  being  in  both  oasaa  Um  raaponribia  acMk 
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bility  and  liberal  prorision  of  apectadw  and 
largeMM  (Snet.  N«ro,  10,  11) ;  Mb  oonstitational 
recognition  of  the  anthoiily  of  the  Benate  (Tac. 
AtM.  xiiL  45)  {  hie  laudable  endeayonrs  to  mitigate 
taxation  and  soppreas  extortion  (ti.  50,  51) ;  and 
bia  yi^orona  forei^  policy  against  Parthian 
aggresBion  and  British  insurrection,* — all  this 
■ecnred  faronr  for  Nero  personaJly,  aa  well  as 
lespect  for  his  government,  It  caused,  also,  some 
toleration  to  be  extended  to  his  exoessiTe  vanity, 
adulterous  amours,  and  scandalous  nf>ctamal  esca- 
pades, when  he  roamed  in  disguise  throughout  the 
city,  and  committed  outrages  on  peacefiu  citizens 
(Tao.  Am.  xiiL  12,  2S,  46). 

It  is  difBcnlt  to  believe  that,  within  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  Nero  (without  his  mother's 
eomplicity  and  against  her  desire)  deliberately 
poisoned  BritannicuB,  his  brother  through  adop- 
tion, a  boy  of  foorteen.  The  early  incidental 
reference  (e.  78  a.d.)  to  the  murder  oy  Josephns 
CB<7'  II.  xiiL  1),  and  the  later  detailed  account  of 
Tacitus  (^nn.  xiiL  15  ff.),  followed  by  Suetonius 
{Nero,  S3)  and  Dio  (61.  7.  4),  amply  prove  that 
the  dime  was  attributed  to  Nero  soon  uter,  if  not 
before,  hia  death,  llotives  are  found  in  Nero's 
youthful  jealousy  and  fear  of  an  imperial  rival 
whom  even  A^ppina  might  support.  But  (I)  the 
remark  of  Taoitns  [Ann.  1. 1)  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  histories  of  Nero  and  other  early  emperors 
were  '  during  their  reign  falsified  through  fear,  and 
after  death  nbrioated  through  hatred ' ;  (2)  Seneca, 
writing  soon  after  Britanmcna*  death  (ate  Clem.  L 
11),  declares  that  Nero  had  never  diea  the  blood 
of  a  Roman  citizen  nor  of  any  human  being  in  the 
world ;  (3)  the  details  of  the  alleged  muraer  are 
not  inoonsistent  with  Nero's  own  idlegation  that 
Britannicus  died  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  t  Sudden 
death  was  frequently  aacribed  to  poison ;  and  the 
later  undoubtM  crimes  of  Nero  might  induce  belief 
in  his  earlier  guilt. 

Nero's  connexion  (from  A.D.  58)  with  Poppeea 
(the  wife  of  Otho,  iifterwards  emperor),  and  iier 
fatal  ascendency  over  him,  became  the  chief  factor 
in  his  thorough  demoralization,  and  a  direct  or 
indirect  occasion  of  many  of  his  crimes.  Poppsea 
eoveted  the  position  of  empress,  and  determined  to 
secure  the  cuvorce  and  removal  of  the  neglected 
Oetavia.  Agrippina's  remanent  influence  stood  in 
the  way,  and  most  be  destroyed.  Nero  bad  already 
been  partially  alienated  from  his  mother  by  her 
interference  with  his  private  habits  as  well  as 
imperial  administration  ;  and  her  vindictive  dis- 
position had  raised  up  enemies' against  her  in  the 
court.  Popptea  fostered  filial  estrangement  and 
encouraged  the  animosity  of  courtiers.  The  issue 
was  Agrippina's  tragic  death,  of  which  two  con- 
flicting accounts  have  come  down,  both  inherently 
improbable — (I)  Nero'sown  statement  to  the  senate 
(Tac  Ann.  xiv.  II)  that  Acrippina,  foiled  in  an  at- 
tempt to  compass  his  death,  tiaia  atoned  for  her  crime 
by  suicide.  An  ambitious  woman  might  have  con- 
spired uainst  a  court-party  from  which  she  was 
exdudea;  but  Nero's  death  would  have  destroyed 
her  one  hope  of  regaining  power.  {■/.)  The  account 
of  Tacitus  (xiv.  3-8),  followed  by  buetonius  (Nero, 
84),  that  Nero  was  gtdltyof  deliberate  and  persistent 
matricide,  employing  his  freedman  Anicetns,  first 
to  cause  Agnppma  to  l>e  shipwrecked,  and  then, 
on  her  escape,  to  assassinate  ner.  "The  detidls  of 

*  Ooitolo  and  Saetoniiu  Psalinoa,  tb*  two  ablest  ceneimli  of 
Ibclr  imj,  were  tent,  the  tenner  in  66  to  repel  the  ParUUsns, 
Hw  latter  in  68  to  complete  the  eubJogatioD  of  Britain. 

t  Apart  from  this  Incident,  there  It  no  actual  evidence  that 
the  ancient  Romans  were  acquainted  with  any  poieon  which, 
after  double  dilution,  could  bare  caused  inatantaneoua  death  or 
■odden  liridneei,  a*  related  by  Tadtua.  Undonbtediv,  however, 
•  distillation  (ram  the  leavee  of  the  cherry-laurel,  wiiicb  niight 
Mma  hare  been  obtained  from  Alia  Miner,  would  have  produced 
«h*iaistdesind(Baniett'iJrn(.&iCiLa7). 


this  record  bristle  with  improbabUities :  (a)  the 
secret  preparation  of  a  vessel  which  would  suddenly 
fall  to  pieces,  without  the  majoritv  of  the  seamen 
knowing  •what  would  happen;  (o)  the  hardened 
emperor  caressing  the  motlier  whose  murder  he 
had  arranged,  ana  clinging  fondly  to  her  bosom  ; 
(e)  the  virtuous  Burms  and  Seneca  joining  in  the 
crime  with  a  calculating  callousness  worse  than 
that  aBcribe<I  to  Nero  himself,  (d)  Suetonius  adds 
that  Nero  had  thrice  previously  tried  to  poison 
Agrippina,  who  hod  fortified  herself  beforehand 
with  antidotes  1  It  is  not  improbable  that  Nero, 
under  Popptea's  influence,  believed  in  his  mother^s 
conspiracy  against  the  existing  administration ; 
that  in  the  midut  of  a  nocturnal  debauch  he 
ordered  her  violent  arrest;  and  that  in  the  con- 
flict occasioned  by  her  resistance  she  was  killed. 

The  death  of  Bnrrus,  in  62  (not  without  some 
suspicion  of  poison,  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  5),  relieved 
Popp«ea  of  Another  obstacle  to  her  ambition  ;  and 
the  appointment  of  Tigellinus  as  prefect  of  the 
prffitonans  in  his  stead  provided  her  with  a  willing 
accomplice  and  Nero  with  another  evil  genius — a 
fresh  instigator  to  vice  as  well  as  crime.  Imperial 
orgies  became  viler  and  more  shameless.  Influential 
senators  were  removed  from  Rome  and  assassinated 
(Tae.  Ann.  xiv.  57,  59) :  Seneca,  in  despair,  with- 
drew into  private  life  {ib.  53-56).  Poppaea's  time 
had  come.    Octnvia,  through  perjured  witness 

Cioonced  guilty  of  infidelity,  was  divorced, 
ished,  ana  finally  murdered  (Tac.  xiv.  60-64). 
Popptea  was  espoused,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  on  the  oirth  of  a  daughter  (who  died  in 
infancy),  received  the  title  of  Augusta.  The  un- 
bounded extravagance  which  the  empress  and 
Tigellinus  encouraged  led  to  finanoii^  embarrass- 
ments. These  wure  relieved  by  charges  of  treason 
(followed  by  confiscation)  against  wealthy  citizens, 
through  which  the  upper  olaases  were  exasperated ; 
and  by  oppressive  taxation,  which  made  Nero  un- 
popular even  amonj;  those  who  would  have  toler- 
ated his  crimes ;  while  the  emperor's  exhibition  of 
himself  upon  the  stace,  however  acceptable  to  the 
lowest  class,  and  publicly  applauded,  excited  much 
private  disgust  (Tac.  xiv.  14,  15). 

Before  this  time  Nero's  relations  with  the 
Christians  had  begun.  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  with  its  favourable  reference  to  the 
'powers  that  be'  (13>''),  had  been  written  during 
the  first  quinquennium,  to  which  also  belongs  the 
charge  of  sujierstilio  externa  (supposed  by  some  to 
be  Christianity)  against  Pomponia  Graecina,  wife 
of  Aulus  Plautius  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  32 ;  de  Rossi, 
Boma  Softer,  u.  360 ff:;  cf.  Li^htf.  Clement,  i. 
30 ff.).  The  apostle's  arrival  in  Rome  took  place, 
probably,  soon  after  Agrippina's  death  (see  art 
CHRONOLOaT  OF  NT  in  vol.  i.  p.  424);  his  mild 
imprisonment,  tolerated  evangelization,  and  earlier 
trial,  issuing  in  acquittal  (according  to  the  common 
theory),  belong  to  the  period  of  I^>pp8ea's  ascend- 
ency. That  St.  Paul  was  tried  by  Nero  in  person, 
although  not  certain,  is  highly  probable ;  for, 
amid  much  carelessness,  the  emperor  was  par- 
ticular in  his  attention  to  appeals  from  tlie  pro- 
vinces in  criminal  cases.  He  received  from  eocn  of 
his  assessors  a  written  opinion,  and  pronounced 
sentence  personally  from  the  tribunal  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  (Suet.  Nero,  15 ;  cf.  Tac  Ann.  xiii.  4) 
Poppsea  had  leanings  towards  Judaism,  is  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  {Ant.  XX.  viii.  11)  as  Btoaepiit, 
and  twice  interceded  with  Nero  on  behalf  of  Jews 
(Jos.  I.e.  and  Vita,  3).  She  may  not,  however, 
have  concerned  herself  ^rith  St.  Paul's  case ;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  any  powerful  antagonistic  influ- 
ence at  court,  the  elogium  of  Festus  would  tell 
strongly  in  the  apostle's  favour.  The  intervention 
of  Seneca,  the  brotlu:r  of  Gallio  (indicated  in  the 
apocryphal  Poano  Pavii,  L),  is  no  more  than 
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posdUe.*  Up  to  the  time  of  Gallio's  prooonsul- 
■hip  (*.«.  A.D.  52-3  or  63-4),  and  probably  for  some 
yean  afterwardB,  the  Roman  government  regarded 
Christians,  apparently,  as  only  a  sect  of  Jews. 
The  trial  at  nome  of  a  Christian  vho  was  also 
eim$  Bomantu  may  hare  been,  as  Bamsay  suggests 
(Expositor^  July  1893),  the  occasion  of  a  more 
thorough  mvestigation  which  enlightened  the  im- 
perial authorities  as  to  the  tme  ralation  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism. 

In  A.D.  64  the  tolerant  attitude  of  Nero's 
government  towards  Christianity  was  suddenly 
transformed  into  cruel  hostility.  In  July  of  that 
year  took  place  the  great  fire  at  Rome,  which 
raged  for  nine  days,  and  through  which,  oat  of 
fourteen  civic  districts,  three  were  totallv,  and 
seven  partially,  destroyed.  Nero  was  at  Antinm 
when  the  oonSagration  broke  out.  The  measures 
taken  by  the  government  for  the  suppression  of 
the  fire  (Tao.  Ann.  xv.  40) ;  his  own  fearless  super- 
vision of  these  efforts  wittkont  a  guard  (ib.  60) ;  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  disaster  at  a  time  when  the  im- 
perial finances  were  seriously  embairasaed,  render 
It  highly  improbable  that  Nero  either  instigated 
or  deliberately  extended  the  conflagration.  But 
he  probablj  gave  occasion  for  the  charge  of  com- 
plicity, wluch  was  widely  believed  at  the  time,t  by 
previoos  sanitation  reforms,  laudable  but  keenly 
omosed  (Landani,  Ane.  Rome,  p.  122),  unbecoming 
admiiatimi  of  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle, 
illnlisguised  pleasifre  at  the  opportunity  of  re- 
building large  portions  of  the  city  in  a  more 
magnificent  style,  and  the  significant  annexation 
of  a  oonsiderame  part  of  the  desolated  area  for  the 
erection  of  his  '  Golden  House. '{  The  fact,  more- 
over, that  the  flames,  after  temporary  arrest, 
broke  ont  afresh  in  the  gardens  of  Tigellinns, 
gave  some  colour  to  the  suspicion  that  if  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  original  fire,  he  might, 
nevertneleas,  have  caused  the  second  outbreak 
(Tac.  Ann.  xv.  40).S  The  common  belief  in  Nero's 
guilt,  and  the  dianger  of  revolution,  owing  to 
bitterness  engendered  in  many  thousands  of 
rained  and  homeless  sufferers,  led  to  the  em- 
peror, either  spontaneonslv,  ||  or  at  the  sog^^estion 
of  PopptealT  or  some  malignant  coortier,  imput- 
ing the  conflagration  to  the  Christiana.**  Some 

*  Senaoa,  howarer,  who  had  proteUj  not  7*t  nttacd,  maj  hsT* 
been  an  awcMor ;  and,  in  any  oaie,  to  the  aqnltabla  pcfaietplMal 
artmlnlatration  eatabliibed  ondar  Ua  Inflnanna,  tha  aoqolttal  of 
St  Paul  waa  largely  doe. 

t  It  la  aooapted  aa  a  tact  Iw  PUnv  (ff  xrU.  1.  U  whowrota 
about  A.i>.  77 ;  alao  by  Smtomna  0*n,  88)  In  ^.d.  UO.  Tadtoa 
writaa  (A.S.  116-117),  *  forte  an  dolo  prindnla  Incertom,'  and 
Indicataa  tbat  older  aatborltiaa  ware  olTldea  In  opinion  (Am. 
XT.  88). 

t  0(  tbia  Oolden  Honae,  which  reached  from  the  Palatine  to 
the  RaqolUne,  and  had  triple  oolonnadea  a  mOe  In  length,  Nero 
declared  that  '  now  at  laat  he  was  homed  like  a  homao  being ' 
(auet.  Ntn,  8S :  oL  Tao.  ^mt.  sr.  O;  lUddlet.  ^iml  JtoouTU- 
IM). 

•  The  Btoiy  that  'Vm  Iddled  while  Borne  waa  bnnilng' 
originated,  doabUeaa,  In  the  report  CTao.  ^nn.  xt.  4S)  that  ha 
aang,  daring  the  Are,  of  the  ruin  o(  Troy— a  report  baaed  prob- 
ably on  the  (act  that,  a  year  after  the  Are,  the  emperor,  with 
queattooable  taate,  read  in  public  hia  *  Tniea,'  a  poem  oon- 
Udning  (reqaent  alloaiona  to  Bie  recent  Are  (Benan,  Hibb.  LicL 
p.  TSC). 

I  Nero  might  hare  heard  tram  Jews,  at  St.  Paul's  trial, 
caJamniea  aninat  the  Ohriatiana,  which,  although  proved  to  be 
baaeleaa  in  we  apcetle'a  caae,  would  now  auggeat  themaelTes  to 
the  emperor  aa  a  convenient  foundation  for  nu  charge. 

1 0lentent  of  Borne  (ii!p.  to  Cor.  b,  6)  writes  that  the  Ohriatiana 
■uSered  'through  envy  and  Jealouay.'  The  reference  !a  indefi- 
nite, but  may  apply  (in  part)  to  Jewi  in  Nero'i  time  who  em- 
toyed  Poppsa  aa  a  medltmi  for  fixing  the  charge  of  anon  oo 
'  le  Ohriatiana  (Farrar,  Eariy  Day  ChrlttimUp,  L  Ml 
**  Ihere  aeenia  to  be  no  gxxxl  reaaon  for  queaUoning  the 
accuracy  of  Tacitua*  reference  to  Chitotiana  aa  the  aole  objects  al 
penecDtion  In  connexion  with  the  fire.  Tha 'ingena  multitudo' 
of  Tlotima  (Tao.  Ann.  xv.  44)  referring  to  Judicial  execntiona, 
ni.«d  not  imply  more  than  aeveral  hundreds.  Otbbon  (Deelin* 
atut  FM,  CO.  zvl,)  conjeoturea  that  tha  real  victlmi  were 
Jewlah  Zealota  who  had  teoeived  the  name  Galibeans  from 
'ndas  of  Galilee  (Ac  6"),  and  thus  were  atterwarda  confounded 
dthCairittlBn  •OalllMiis':  but  tbm  la  no  avidaooa  that  tha 
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plauribility  would  be  given  to  the  charge  by  thdt 
noiTor  of  pagan  temples,  many  of  whidi  jierished 
(Tac.  Ann.  xv.  41),  by  their  supposed  disloyalty 
and  'hostility  to  society'  {ib.  44),  and  'by  tiielr 
expectation  of  an  impending  destruction  of  the 
world  by  fire  (2  Th  1»,  2P  Z').  According  to 
Tacitus,  '  those  in  the  first  place  were  brougnt  to 
trial  who  made  open  profession'  («.«.  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith).  'Thereafter,  on  information  elicited 
from  these,  a  great  multitude  were  convicted,  far 
less  on  the  charge  of  incendiarism  than  of  odium 
humani  generis.'  The  injustice  of  conviction  was 
equalled  by  the  brutality  of  execution.  Some 
were  '  covered  with  the  ludes  of  wild  beasts  and 
worried  to  death  by  dogs ' ;  and  the  culmination  of 
inhumanity  was  reacht^  when  oti^era,  robed  in  the 
tunica  molesta,  covered  with  pitch,  were  'set  on 
fire  at  nightfall'  to  illuminate  the  imperial 
a^rdens  on  the  occasion  of  Circensian  games 
(Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44) — a  fiendish  exaggeration  of  the 
penalty  of  death  bjr  fire  inflicted  on  malignant 
mcendiaries  (Juv.  viii..235).  Nero  does  not  appeal 
to  have  organLeed  any  persecution  of  Christians 
beyond  the  city  of  Rome ;  *  but  the  notorious 
treatment  of  them  there  could  not  fail  to  influence 
provincial  governors  in  dealing  with  other  charges 
made  against  Christians  within  their  respective 
territories.  In  the  Neronian  persecution  we  dis- 
cern a  distinct  et^e  in  the  development  of  imperial 
policy  regarding  (Christians  out  of  prosecution  for 
alleged  particular  crimes  into  prosecution  on  ao- 
count  of  (Christian  faith  and  profesaon.  Whether 
this  development  was  completed  under  Nero  is 
disputable.  Ramsay,  to  whom,  mainly,  is  due  the 
abuidonment  of  the  old  theon^  that  persecution 
'for  the  name'  began  under  Trajan,  maint*inH 
{Church  in  Bom.  Enm.  p.  242  ff.,  and  EiqtotUor, 
July  1893)  that  while  the  substitution  of  the 
charge  of  '  hostility  to  society '  for  that  of  arson 
was  a  notable  development,  the  condemnation  of 
Christians  even  on  the  later  charge  '  was  pro- 
nounced in  respect  not  of  the  name,  but  of  senoas 
offences  {Jlaqitia)  connected  with  the  name,'  and 
that  '  Christiani^  had  not  yet  come  to  be  recog- 
nized aa  in  itseu  a  crime.  There  would  have 
been  otherwise  no  occasion  (he  argues)  for  any 
lengthened  second  trial  of  St.  Paul  as  describe 
in  2  Ti  4.  Sanday  {Eimot.,  June  1893)  and  Hardy 
(Chriitiamity  and  the  Bom.  Govt.)  hold  that  odium 
humani  generi*  is  not  a  definite  charge,  but  an 
assumed  characteristic  of  Christianity,  and  that 
the  condemnation  of  Christians  on  uiis  aoooont 
is  tantamount  to  a  proscription  of  the  name. 
They  appeal  to  I  P  4"*;  but  Ramsay,  while  not 
denying  the  Petrine  authorship  of  the  Epistle, 
dates  it  e.  80  A.D.  At  some  date  soon  after 
the  horrors  of  A.D.  64 — perhaps  in  66  (see  art. 
Chbonoloot  of  NT  in  vol.  L  p.  420}— occurred 
St.  Paul's  second  imprisonment  and  trial,  issuing 
in  his  martyrdom.  By  this  time  the  ferocity 
of  persecution  had  abated;  and  the  apostle, 
while  confined  in  the  Mamertine  dungeon,  appears 
to  have  been  tried  in  an  orderly  manner  (2  Ti  4), 
and  would  probably  be  condemned  under  the 
charge  of  '  odium,'  or  as  a  disturber  of  the  imperial 

Zealots  ware  ever  ao  oaOed.  Merlrale  (Tfomoru  vndtr  Kmpin, 
oh.  Uv.land  H.  aoblllor  (Seas*,  d.  rSm.  Kai$.  p.  48Sa.}aappoas 
that  ^e  peraecutlon  aaHlled  both  Jew*  and  (}hriatiana,  to 
whom  the  name  of  'the  Ohriat'  alike  belonged,  but  that  tha 
memory  of  the  (Christian  snflereia  alone  waa  preaerred.  Tha 
alienee  ot  Joaephua,  however,  who  profeaaes  (AtU.  XX.  viii.  8)  to 
reoord  accurately  all  that  happened  to  the  Jewa  under  Nero, 
and  especially  their  calamities,  tella  heavily  against  both 
theories ;  while  the  limitation  of  the  penecntion  to  Ohriatiana 
by  Tadtos  is  confirmed,  so  far,  Inr  Suetonina  (^sro,  IS). 

•  The  earliest  writer  who  asserts  an  eztensioo  of  the  imperial 
persecution  to  the  provlncea  is  Oroaiua  {Hitt.  vli.  7\  who  wrote 
c  400  A.v.  Regarding  a  mutilated  Inscription  found  at  Pompeii, 


of  doubtful  interpretaUon,  but  aupposed  to  refer  to  a  Woody 

Kiaecutioo  of  Ohriatiana  there,  prior  to  a.D.  7B,  sea  Anbt^ 
«»«).  p.  416  0.,  and  SchaS,  ^poitoifs  CMMsnitir,  r.  ML 
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peace.  Regarding  St.  Peter's  alleged  arrival  in 
Kome  and  mar^frdom  about  the  same  time,  see 
art.  Peteb.*  Tne  alleged  banishment  of  St.  John 
under  Nero  (oontrarv  to  Iren.  adv.  Hcer.  v.  30, 
and  Ens.  ffS  iiL  18.  20)  rests  mainly  t  on  what  is 
regarded  as  strong  internal  evidence  for  the  com- 
position of  Rev  in  68-49  (see  Revelation  [Book 
OF]).  The  Neronian  persecution  was  the  first  of 
three  outstanding  events  in  close  saooession  (the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  settlement  of  St. 
John  in  Asia  being  the  other  two)  which  paved 
the  way  for  the  consolidatioB  of  Jewish  and 
GentUe  Christendom.  Amid  common  peril  and 
■nffering,  the  sectional  friction  noted  in  Ph  V- 
would  dedine  and  mutual  sympathy  increase ; 
while  the  fieiy  ordeal  would  rid  the  Roman  Church 
at  once  of  Judaizing  false  brethren  who  alienated 
Gentile  believers  from  the  Jewish  Christian  com- 
mnnity,  and  also  of  Gentile  professors  whose 
lax  morality  prejudiced  Jewish  oelievers  against 
Gentile  Christians  as  a  whole. 

In  A.  D.  65  the  widespread  discontent  aroused  by 
the  oonflaeration  and  its  supposed  origin,  by  the 
divorce  ana  death  of  Octavia,  and  by  the  emperor's 
murderous  rapacity  and  extortionate  levies,  issued 
in  a  powerful  conspiracy  being  organized,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  depose  Nero,  and  to  enthrone 
Calp.  Piso,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  great  wealth, 
and  general  popularity.  Many  senators,  knights, 
and  other  influential  persons  were  drawn  into  the 

?Iot,  indnding  Fenins  Rufus,  one  of  the  prefects  ; 
'lautins,  consul-elect;  Lucan  the  poet,  Seneca's 
nephew ;  and  Senecio,  one  of  Nero's  most  intimate 
courtiers.  The  conspiracy  was  prematurely  dis- 
closed by  the  im|>mdence  or  the  treachery  of  some 
who  were  implicated,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  were  pnt  to  death.  Among  others 
condemned  without  evidence  was  Seneca,  whom 
Nero  constrained  to  commit  suicide.  A  reign  of 
terror  ensued.  '  The  city  was  thronged  with 
funerals,  the  Capitol  with  victims '  (Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
71).  On  flimsy  pretexts,  almost  every  prominent 
citizen  whose  virtue  rebuked  Nero's  vices,  whose 
wealth  tempted  his  cupidity,  or  whose  popularity 
excited  his  jealous  fear,  was  mercilessly  execnteo. 
The  most  notable  victims  were  the  senators  Thrasea 
and  Sorranns,  whose  death  Tacitus  {Ann.  xv.  21) 
•scribes  to  Nero's  passionate  desire  to  '  extirpate 
virtue  itself.'  Petronins,  long  a  prime  favourite, 
killed  himsdf  (o  avoid  execution.  The  cruelty  of 
the  emperor  was  matched  by  the  callousness  of  a 
populace  whose  hostility  he  averted  by  largesses 
and  spectacles ;  by  the  servility,  also,  ot  a  debased 
senate  which  condoned  the  condemnation  of  its 
noblest  members.  It  outdid  the  former  deification 
of  deceased  emperors  by  decreeing  the  erection  of 
a  temple  to  Nero,  as  to  a  god,  in  bis  lifetime ;  and 
it  voted  divine  honours  to  Poppna,  at  the  instance 
of  the  emperor,  for  once  remorseful,  when  he  had 
killed  her  with  a  kick  during  pregnancy  (Tac 
^nn.  XV.  74,  xvL  21  f.). 

Amid  his  career  of  shameless  debancheij,  un- 
natural self-prostitution,  and  murderous  n-enzy, 
Nero  remained  a  devotee  of  art.  He  played  on 
the  lyre,  and  was  vain  of  his  voice ;  he  posed  as  an 
orator,  and  wrote  tolerable  poetry;  he  attained 

*  Mwe  oecnpia*  a  promlneDt  pbtoe  In  apociTphal  ud  legend- 
mrj  '  Acta  ot  ApMtlie*,'  parUcoUrly  in  the  Aett  of  PeUr  and 
fmiL  He  ii  there  repreeented  m  deceived  by  Sunon  Maarut 
(through  a  magio  trick)  into  the  belief  that  Simon  after  being 
beheaded  liad  come  to  lite  again.  Ultimately,  when  Simon 
attempts  to  fly,  Peter"*  tnrocauon  cauies  him  to  fall  into  the 
Via  Sacra  and  to  be  killed.  This,  however,  doee  not  prevent 
Hero  from  ordering  Peter  to  be  crucified  and  Paul  to  be  beheaded. 

f  The  external  evidence  include*  (1)  the  title  of  the  Syriac 
Tertlon  of  Rev  (aacribed  to  8th  cent) ;  p)  the  Syriac  Apocry- 
phal Hiotoiy  of  John  (Wiighfi  Tran*.  ii.  ea) ;  (3)  Hieron.  adv. 
Jm.  L  20,  whtre  (if  the  reading  be  oorreet)  Tertullian  ia  in- 
•eoiumtely  raported  a*  aKriUng  to  Nero  St.  John'*  torture 
ftunt  to  taSt. 


some  proficiounr  in  painting  and  scnlptoro;  ha 
acted  on  thepu  olio  stage,  ana  was  an  accomplished 
charioteer  Crae.  Ann.  xiv.  14,  21 ;  Suet.  Nero. 
52,  63).  A  visit  to  Greece,  long  projected,  and 
accomplished  in  A.O.  66,  providM  nim  with  the 
opportunity  not  only  of  gratifying  his  artistic 
tastes,  but  of  enjoying  an  apparentiy  greater 
appreciation  of  hu  talents  than  even  a  servile 
Roman  crowd  could  supply.  National  Greek 
games,  which  recnrred  in  successive  years,  were 
all  crowded  into  the  period  of  his  visit,  so  that  he 
might  be  awarded  every  notable  prize  for  musi& 
actmg,  and  chariot-racing,  and  attain  the  coveted 
distinction  of  '  periodonvee*,'  or  universal  victor. 
He  rewarded  Greek  adnlation  by  declaring  Achaia 
'  free ' ;  and  endeavoured  at  once  to  benefit  Greek 
commerce  and  to  glorify  himself  by  initiating  a 
scheme— soon  given  up— for  piercing  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth  (Suet  N«ro,  83  £.  i  Dio,  Ixiii  10-16). 

The  visit  to  Greece  caused  no  interruption  in 
the  course  of  imperial  bloodshed.  Rich  victims 
were  to  be  found  in  Achaia,  as  in  Italy.  Ignoble 
jealousy  and  fear  prompted  Nero  to  summon  from 
the  East  the  brilliant  conqueror  Corbulo,  only  to 
condemn  him  to  immediate  suicide,  the  general's 
sole  crime  being  that  he  had  been  urged,  but  had 
refused,  to  proclaim  himself  emperor.  In  Rome 
executions  and  confiscations  continued  under  the 
delegated  authority  of  Helius,  a  freedman  (Dio, 
Ixiii.  12,  17).  MeanwhUe,  however,  disaffection 
among  citizens  and  armies  had  developed  into  an 
organized  conspiracy  to  place  Galba,  governor  of 
Hither  Spun,  on  the  tnrone;  and  when  Nero 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  spring  of  68,  loaded  with 
laurels,  it  was  already  too  late  to  stem  the  tide  of 
insurrection.  Sycophantic  senators  and  courtiers 
deserted  him ;  the  prsetorian  guard  was  seduced 
by  bribes  from  its  mercenary  aUegiiuioe.  Eventu- 
ally, Nero  fled  from  Rome  in  disguise  to  the 
suburban  villa  of  a  faithful  freedman ;  and,  after 
exclaiming  Qualit  artiest  pwrtol  stabbed  himself 
on  the  approach  of  emissaries  from  the  senate,  to 
avoid  a  more  painful  and  ignominioos  doom  (Suet. 
Nero,  42-49).   A  touching  incident  lights  np  the 

floom  of  this  dosing  'tragedy  of  the  Ctesars.' 
'he  last  ministries  to  the  dmd  wero  performed  by 
two  nurses*  of  his  innocent  childhood,  and  by  an 
early  cast-off  mistress  (Acte)  whom  he  had  once 
sinoerdy  loved  (*&.  60). 

The  obscurity  of  Nero^s  death  led  to  the  wide- 
spread belief  that  he  had  not  really  di«d,  but  was 
in  concealment  or  had  escaped  to  Paithia,  and 
would  reappear  to  re-claim  the  empiro  for  the 
Ctesarean  dynasty,  of  which  he  was  tihe  last  ropre- 
sentative.  In  spite  of  his  crimes  and  misrule, 
which  the  tronbles  that  followed  his  death  par- 
tially overdiadowed,  a  party  in  the  empire  ra- 
mained  loyal  to  his  memory,  and  several  protended 
Neros  arose  to  take  advantaige  of  the  beuef  in  his 
survival  (Tac.  Hitt.  L  2,  iL  8 ;  Suet.  Nero,  57). 
The  belief  extended  to  Jewish  and  Christian 
circles.  It  is  embodied  in  Bk.  iv.  (w.""*-""  ) 
of  the  SibyUine  OracUt,  which  is  usually  dated 
e.  80  A.D.  and  is  probably  of  purdy  Jewish  origin 
(Hamack,  Chronol.  p.  682) ;  also  in  Bk.  v.  "-n-*" 
by  a  Christian  SibylTist,  who  hints  (v.""-)  at  Nero's 
revival  rather  than  survivaL  Such  revival  is  more 
distinctly  referred  to  at  the  dose  of  the  Carmen 
Apologeticum  of  Commodian  (e.  250  A.D.);  by 
(Pseuao  ?)  VictorinuB,  who  writes  of  Nero  as  '  to  be 
raised'  (Comm.  Apoe.) ;  and  by  Augustine  (de  Civ. 
Dei,  XX.  19),  who  mentions  two  current  notions 
of  his  time, — that  of  pagans,  who  supp<»ed  Nero 
to  be  still  alive,  and  that  of  Christians,  who  ex- 
pected him  to  rise  from  the  dead  as  Antichrist. 

*  The  tomb  of  Ecloge,  one  ot  these  Done*,  «a*  recently  di» 
covered  in  the  very  place  where  Nero  periahed  (Landani 

Pag.  and  Chr.  Rome,  p.  190X 
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Aocording  to  some  writers,  tb»  expectation  of 
Nero's  return  finds  expression  even  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation  (13*  l?'"-)— in  tlie  description  of  the 
beast  whose  '  deathstroke  was  healed,' '  which  wm 
and  is  not,'  and  is  'of  or  from  the  seven  kings' 
and  '  an  eighth.'  *  That  the  Apocalypse  (even  if 
tlie  date  in  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Dbmitian,  as 
attested  by  Irenaens,  adv.  Seer.  v.  30,  be  npheld) 
should  contain  Teminisoences  of  Nero  and  the 
Neronian  persecution,  is  only  what  might  have 
been  anticipated.  The  reference  to  the  beast  may 
have  been  suggested  not  merely  bj;  Dn  7,  but  by 
a  designation  of  Nero  in  Christian  circles  aa  '  mala 
bestia^  (Lact.  de  Mor.  Pen.  ^  who  may  there 
reproduce  an  epithet  handed  down  from  former 
times),  and  by  nis  vile  habit  of  covering  himself 
with  the  aldn  of  a  wild  beast,  and  in  that  disguise 
assaulting  men  and  women  (Suet.  Nero,  29).  The 
war  of  the  beast  with  the  saints  (Kev  13^),  the  cry 
of  the  slain  martyrs,  'How  longT'  (9*"),  and  the 
description  of  'Eiabylon'  as  drunken  with  their 
blood  (17*  18**),  may  De  reminiscences  of  the  trucu- 
lent tribulation  of  A.D.  64.  The  fact  of  the  number 
666  being  the  equivalent  of  Neron  Kaiear  written 
in  Hebrew  chanusters  majr  be  more  than  a  coin- 
cidence, t  But  the  recognition  of  such  Neronian 
colouring  (more  or  less)  appears  to  the  present 
writer  quite  compatible  (1)  with  rejection  of 
dubious  references  to  the  literal  return  or  revival 
of  Nero  (so  ZSckler,  Comm.  in  foe.),  and  (2)  with 
the  viewi  that  the  beast  is  not  Nero  exceptionally 
as  an  individual,  nor  even  the  Roman  government 
exclusively,  but  rather  the  entire  antichristian 
world-power,  represented,  in  the  time  of  the  writer, 
by  the  ungodly  and  persecuting  pagan  empire,  and 
embodied,  throughout  the  a^,  in  all  that  is 
opposed  to  the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

After  every  possible  allowance  is  made  for 
exaggerations  on  the  part  of  those  unknown 
original  authorities  on  whom  Tacitus  and  others 
relied,  Nero  remains  a  moral  monstrosity.  His 
fundamental  vice  appears  to  have  been  vanity 
rather  than  cruelty.  Originally  well  dispoeea, 
even  amiable  and  generous,  he  became  through 
inordinate  vanity  the  moral  prey  of  base  and  seu- 
seeking  flatterers,  and  intolerant  of  all  who  oould 
not,  or  would  not,  pander  to  his  insatiable  lust  for 
applause.  This  morbid  vanity  made  him  crave 
for  notoriety  not  only  in  what  was  harmless,  but 
in  extravagance,  wantonness,  reckless  exercise  of 
despotic  power,  and  provision  of  fresh  stimulants 
to  the  jaded  popular  appetite  for  exeiting '  pleasure. ' 
Vanity,  moreover,  constrained  him  to  regard  aa 
enemies  to  be  removed  all  whose  character  or  popu- 
larity detracted  from  his  own  reputation,  and  as 
indispensable  victims  those  whose  wealth  would  be 
serviceable  for  the  gratification  of  his  cravings. 
The  only  possible  palliation  of  his  later  enormities 
is  the  supposition  that  through  vicious  indulgence 
of  his  passions  he  had  become,  at  intervals,  in- 
sane (Wiedemeister  and  Baring-Gould). 

•  Bleek,  /trfr.  NT,  2» ;  Benai,  HiK.  Tk.  Our.  Bk.  It.  cb.  itr. ; 
R«nui,  AtMch.  du.  ziU.  xrt. ;  Ftmr,  Bariy  Oaifi  Chri»- 
iiamXy,  ch*.  xxtU.  xxtUL  ;  Botuwt,  OffoiA.  Jok.  Tbe  oompod- 
tion  o(  the  Apoc.  is  ralerred  by  these  writen  to  the  time  ot 
Galba  or  ot  Vespeaiiui  (A.D.  68-611),  and  the  alleged  referenoe  to 
yen  Redivivut  ii  imooiated  with  the  appearanoe  abont  that 
lime  ot  a  peeudo-Nero  in  the  Island  Ojrumtu  C^us.  Hitt.  U.  8). 
The  moat  eigniflcant  allesed  patallel,  howerer,  between  tlie 
Beaat  and  the  returning  Nero  (viz.  'one  ot  the  aeren  Unas' 
who  la  '  fallen,'  yet  to  be  'an  eighth*)  depend*  on  a  diaputable 
exegeais  ot  U  tm  im  irn.  Thu  rvnaering, '  i*  one  ol'  (instead 
of  'proceedeth  from '),  although  gnunmaUoally  tenable  (cf.  Ac 
£1"),  Is  not  In  acoord  with  the  uaui  o(  Bev,  which  elaewbere 
Ineerte  t!t  (7U  15'  17»  21»). 

t  Pritzwhe,  Annal.  UL  1 0831);  Reoas,  La.  ;  Benan,  p.  «UB. ; 
Farrar,  vol.  ii.  292 0. :  ZicUer,  Com.  on  Apoo.  and  others.  Jewiah 
Cliriiitianawere  familiar  with  Ocniatria,  the  numerical  Indication 
of  iuiines(l<War  in  Bxpot.  1878,  v.  sm).  The  nou-identiflcation, 
bou  ever,  ot  Nero  with  the  666  b.r  any  early  writer  i*  aigniacant. 

t  llengat.,  Auberlen,  Lange,  Alt.,  Mill,  and  otheia. 


LrmATCKB.— TadtoB,  Aimalu,  eq>.  the  edithm  ot  Fomeans, 
with  Introdactkmand  Appendioea ;  Suetonlua,  ^ero ;  DioOaaaiaa, 
Hilt.  Bom. ;  Merirale,  homamt  under  the  Empin ;  H.  Schiller, 
Qttch.  d.  rSm.  Kaitemiclit  ttnt.  Sen;  Bamaay,  CAurcA  in 
Bom.  Smp. ;  artioles  In  .STpoaitor  (UOS)  by  Bandaj,  Mominsen, 
and  Bamaay;  Hardy,  ChrittiamUy  and  Bom.  OovemmoiU; 
Arnold,  Neromlicke  OMiteHferf. ;  Salmon's  Intr.  NT ;  Barinc- 
Oonld,  3yiv*dv  Ot  Oman;  Benan,  AntiehHet;  Boom, 
Cftr.  Th.  in  Ap.  Age (tr.),  Tol,  L  ;  Fanar,  BaHy  DayeofChrU- 
Monfty ;  Aob^  Ptnle.  &  fSgL ;  Q.  H.  Lewea,  '  Waa  Neco  • 
MoDstert'  in  ComMU  Mag.,  July  1861;  WiedenaMer,  CatUf 
aiMMAiuinH ;  Updus,  Afoer.  Ameck. ;  Bnistoa  In  Bm»  d* 
TkM.,  Sq>t  1884  H.  COWAH. 

NEST  ()B  kin,  wtorvtA,  vo^tfid).— The  receptaola 
constructed  by  a  bird  in  which  to  lay  its  eggs  and 


rear  its  young  (Dt  22*  82").  Swallows  make  their 
neat  in  the  Lord's  house  (TPs  84*) ;  eagles,  on  in- 
accessible pinnacles  of  the  rocks  (Job  39").  Hence 


a  secure  fortification,  e«>.  in  the  monntuns,  is 
caUed  a  nest  (Nu  24*',  Jer  49^,  Ob  \  Hab  2*). 
Many  birds  return,  from  year  to  year,  to  the  same 
nest,  and  do  not  wander  in  search  of  another  ^Pr 
27*) ;  a  forsaken  nest  Is  a  special  type  of  desolation 
(Is  m).  A  quiet,  assured,  permanent  home  is 
called  a  nest  (Job  29").  'The  mpptir  makes  its 
nest  in  the  cedars,  and  the  atork  her  house  (neat) 
in  the  fir  trees  (Ps  104").  Hence  the  '  inhabitresa 
(Jer  22**)  of  Leltanon '  is  said  to  make  her  '  nest  in 
the  cedars,'  and  'all  the  fowls  of  heaven  made  their 
nesta '  in  the  boughs  of  the  emblematic  Assyrian 
cedar  tree(Ezk31*),t.e.  all  nations  were  under  Assyr. 
protection.  The  art  with  which  birds  conceal  their 
nests  is  alluded  to  (Is  W*).  Owls  choose  ruins  (la 
34») ;  doves,  holes  of  the  rook  (Jer  48»).  The 
'  rooms '  in  the  ark  are  called  ]pnntim,  '  nests '  (6n 
6'*m),  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  nests  of  gregarious 
birds,  as  martens,  rock  pigeons,  etc 

The  nests  of  the  NT  (Mt  8**,  Lk  9**)  are  not  wououlI 
but  canurnjriSirettr: ' resting  placea,'  or  'roosting 
peorches.'  This  makes  the  Savioiu's  comparison 
more  forcible.  He  baa  not  merely  no  home,  but 
not  even  a  cave  like  a  fox,  or  a  lodging  plae« 
like  a  bird.  With  this  corresponds  the  verb  »m- 
<r<njr4«,  which  U  tx"  (Mt  13**,  Mk  4**,  Lk  13") '  lodge,' 
and  (Ac  2**)  quoted  from  Ps  16*,  where  the  Heb. 
is  yithkon  (LXX  xaroffKip'tirn)*  'rest.'^  The 
word  meana  camping  or  Uvouaeldng,  not  rending. 

G.  E.  Post. 

HET.— See  Fishinq. 

HKTAIM.— AV  of  1  Ch  4***  reada,  'Thoee  that 
dwelt  among  plants  (RYm  plantationa)  and  hedges,' 
but  RV  givea  'the  inhabitants  of  Netaim  and 
Gederah,'  and  this  ia  probably  the  correct  tr"  of 
rqnj,  o-ppj  g^*.  The  taking  of  o'ni  as  a  proper 
name  is  supported  by  the  LXX  (B  'Aitulfi,  A 
'Anulii).  The  site  has  not  been  iaentified,  but 
Netfum,  like  Gedbrah  (wh.  see),  waa  probably  in 
the  Shephfilah  of  Judah. 

HETHAHBL  {htm  '  6od  has  given' ;  NoffoMii^X ; 
cf.  the  NT  name  Nathanael).—i.Tho ' prince '  (nf  j) 
of  Issachar,  Nu  i«  2*  7>»-  **  10".  2.  One  of  David's 
brothers,  1  Ch  2".  3.  One  of  the  priests  who  blew 
trumpets  when  the  ark  was  brought  up  from  the 
house  of  Obed-edom,  1  Ch  IS**.  4.  A  Levite,  father 
of  Shemaiah,  1  Ch  24*.  S.  One  of  Obed-edom's  sons, 
1  Ch  26*.  6.  A  '  prince '  (le)  sent  by  Jehoshaphat 
to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  2  Ch  17^.  7.  A 
chief  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  2  Ch 
35*.  8.  A  priest  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife, 
Ezr  10*'=Nathanael  of  1  Es  9*».  9.  Representa- 
tive of  the  priestly  class  of  Jedaiah,  under  the 
high  priest  Joiakim,  Neb  12**.  10.  A  Levite  musi- 
cian who  took  part  in  the  ceremony  of  dedicating 
the  walls,  Neh  12'*. 

Gray  (Heb.  Proper  Namet,  p.  210  et  patsim) 
considers  that  the  name  is  nrobably  'of  lata 
origin,'  and  possibly  also  '  at  artificial  character.' 

J.  A  Selbik. 
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NETHANUH  (n^im ;  in  Jer  36>«  40>  41*,  1  Ch  25". 
S  Ch  iV  ".-jm.'J'  hath  given';  of.  Nethand 
^t>)0})> — i-  The  father  of  Ishmael  the  mnrderer  of 
Gedaliah,  2  K  26*  ",  Jer  40»- '«-»41«- «•••>•«•>«• » 
(LXX  Nofeflat,  bat  in  2  K  2S"  A  has  Ila0«<vtat)- 
a.  An  Asaiiliite,  chief  of  the  fifth  class  of  the 
temple  choir,  1  Ch  25*-  >*  (A  in  both  has  Notfoi'tat, 
B  in  first  TSiaeddat,  in  second  ^tJiir).  8.  A  Levite 
who  was  sent  by^Jehoehaphat  to  teach  is  the 
cities  of  Jndah,  2  Ch  17*  (B  liortfariai,  A  Na0w<at). 
«.  The  father  of  Jehudi,  Jer  36  (Gr.  43]  >^  B  omits 
Tir  'lovM,  which  is  raad  by  A  Between  Nqpfov  and 
■Mr  NoAvbu. 

NETHIinH  (AV  Nethinims).  —  The  word  is 
always  preceded  by  the  article,  vftym,  'the 
Nethinim.'  In  one  passage,  Ezr  8",  tne  ^eri 
has  the  regular  puticipial  form  vjnfi.  l%e  nn- 
nsed  sing,  rv^  is  a  noun  of  the  same  class  as 
vpv,  OVp.  Tlie  LXX  nsnally  has  o(  VaStat^  but 
in  several  passages  there  are  obvious  clerical 
errors,  such  as  rdr  'ASartl/i,  Kafieveln ;  1  Ch  9* 
has  oi  Mo/tifti.  The  Pesh.  generally  transliterates 

V»-1Aj,  but  in  some  places  omits }  ftt  1  Ch  9*it  has 

l>&j.i^(sojoiinier8),atEzr8*«20ld?  l;p^,^^ 

—•0}  (</  the  mm  teAom  Damd  gave),  at  Neh  10** 

(eervantt),  and  at  Neh  11«  ^OCrUrm  (their 

tervante),  Joeephns  {Ant.  XI.  v.  I)  calls  them  ltp6- 
<ovXm,  and  this  agrees  well  with  the  obvious  deri- 
vation of  the  word  from  |0)s:<to  ^ve':  they 
were  the  men  given  to  the  temple  as  its  slaves  to 
pwform  the  lowest  menial  offices  there. 

Very  little  is  said  about  the  early  history  of  the 
Nethinim.  Nu  SI"-  *>  (R)  sUtes  that  at  the  dose 
of  the  campaign  against  the  Midianites  'Moses 
took  one  drawn  out  of  every  fifty,  both  of  man 
and  of  beast,  and  save  them  unto  the  Levites.' 
Jos  V  (R)  relates  uiat  the  Giheonites  were  punished 
for  their  gaile  by  being  made  '  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  m  water  for  the  congregation  and  for  the 
altar  of  the  Lord.'  In  the  historical  books  there 
is  no  further  reference  to  persons  occupying  such 
a  podtton  until  Ezeldel  bitterly  denounces  the 
employment  of  heathens  in  connexion  with  the 
saiwtnai^ :  '  Let  it  suffice  yon  of  all  your  abomi- 
nations, m  that  ye  have  brought  in  sliens,  nncir- 
comcised  in  heart,  and  nncircumcised  in  flesh,  to  be 
in  my  sanctuary,'  44*- '  Aliens,'  though  it  may 
be  doubted  wheuier  they  were  allowed  to  rentain 
uncircumdsed,  had  been  unhesitatingly  employed 
by  former  generations  in  doing  the  (irudgery  of 
the  temple,  and  the  disagreeable  tasks  requisite  to 
sacrificiikl  worship.  Many  of  them  may  have  con- 
tinued to  be  heathen  at  heart  notwithstanding 
their  enforced  conformity  to  the  worship  of  J  . 
Others  certainly  became  devout  worshippers  of  the 
God  of  Israel.  And  this  protest  of  E.<ukiel's  was 
for  a  long  time  quite  ineffectual  :  so  strict  a  zealot 
as  Ezra  welcomed  the  services  of  the  Nethinim. 

It  is  in  the  l>ooks  of  Ezra,  Neliemiah,  and 
Chronicles  that  this  class  of  temple  servants 
comes  prominently  into  view.  The  list  of  their 
family-names  contained  in  Ezr  Neh  T**"", 

confirms  the  generally  accepted  belief  that  they 
were  in  great  part  descendants  of  captives  taken 
in  war.  The  names  have  quite  a  foreign  air. 
'The  children  of  Meunim,'  Ezr  2",  were  in  all 
prolMibility  descended  from  the  Meunim,  the 
people  of  Maon,  whom  Uzziah  conquered  (2  Ch 
iff>i  cf.  2  Ch  20>  LXX).  'The  chUdren  of 
Nephisim,'  Ezr  2",  are  doubtless  representatives 
of  the  race  mentioned  Gn  25".  '  The  children  of 
Solomon's  servants,'  who,  in  both  lists,  immedi- 
ately follow  the  Nethinim,  are  spoken  of  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  their  functions  were  substan- 


tially the  same  as  those  performed  by  the  Nethinim, 
but  that  they  occupied  a  slightly  lower  plane. 
Their  ancestors  may  nave  been  Canaanites  given  to 
the  temple  by  Solomon,  or  captives  taken  by  him  in 
war.  Ezr  8*  asserts  that  David  and  his  princes 
gave  the  Nethinim  '  for  the  service  of  the  Levites ' : 
such  a  gift  would  be  sure  to  consist  of  captives. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  actual  accounts  of  the 
Return  from  the  Exile  that  we  find  ourselves  on 
firm  ground.  From  the  two  lists  already  referred 
to,  Ezr  2*"  and  Neh  7**,  we  learn  that  392 
Nethinim  and  children  of  Solomon's  servants 
formed  part  of  the  first  company,  which  returned 
to  Jerusalem  under  Zerubbabel,  B.O.  638.  Eighty 
years  later,  when  Ezra  had  started  on  his  moment- 
ous journey  to  the  Holy  Citj,  he  discovered  that 
amongst  his  oompanions  were  very  few  ministers 
for  the  house  of  God.  He  therefore  halted  beside 
'the  river  that  runneth  to  Ahava,'  and  sent  to 
procure  a  supply  of  suitable  men  from  a  city 
called  Casiphia.  We  are  hardly  entitled  to  argue 
from  the  corrupt  text  of  Ezr  8"  that  the  person 
whose  aid  he  especially  invoked  was  himself  a 
Nathin,  although  the  EV  runs,  '  I  told  them  what 
they  should  say  unto  Iddo,  and  his  brethren  the 
Nethinim.'  The  LXX  omits  tiie  name  Iddo :  '  I 
put  in  their  mouth  words  to  say  to  their  brethren.' 
If  this  omission  does  not  commend  itself  to  our 
judgment,  we  may,  with  the  minimum  of  textual 
alteration,  read  "i.-n  rnin,  '  and  his  brethren,  and 
the  Nethinim,'  or  may  omit  'in  as  a  gloss  on 
o'lT^.  The  last-named  expedient  seems  best :  the 
Nethinim  in  v."  are  not  senders,  bat  sent ;  Iddo 
and  his  brethren,  the  former  in  particular,  were 
Levites  who  possessed  authority  over  all  who  were 
qualified  to  serve  in  the  temple,  including  the 
Nethinim  (see  w.**-  >*•  >*).  And  it  appears  from 
v.*  that  220 Nethinim  were  now  sent  to  strengthen 
Ezra's  hands.  Thirteen  years  later,  when  Nehe- 
miah  had  joined  his  dispirited  fellow-conntiymen 
in  Jerusalem,  and  had  put  new  life  into  them  by 
inducing  them  to  rebuild  tiie  walls,  'the 
Nethinim  dwelt  in  Ophel,  unto  tne  plaoe  over 
against  the  water-gate  toward  the  east,  and  the 
tower  that  standeUi  out'  (Neh  3").  V.**  of  the 
same  chapter  mentions  'tiie  house  of  the 
Nethinim.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  such 
of  them  as  resided  in  Jerusalem  had  a  quarter 
of  their  own  on  the  southern  continuation  of  the 
temple  hilL  From  this  post  they  would  easily 
reach  the  scene  of  their  daily  duties,  the  temple 
itself.  And  '  they  were  thus  posted  near  to  the 
exit  which  communicated  with  tneVirnn's  Spring ; 
and  if  their  duties  at  the  temple  at  SU  resembled 
those  of  the  Gibeonite^  we  can  understand  why 
their  residence  over  against  the  water-gate  is  thus 
carefully  noted'  (i*"!^  Wmm^  «.  imis%  0^**%.^ 
of  the  Nethinimj 
which  Ezr  2"*  designates  as  sp 
the  ministers  of  the  temple.  Wherever  they 
lived,  they,  in  common  witn  the  other  religious 
officifds.  were  freed  by  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes 
(Ezr  7**)  from  'tribute,  custom,  or  toU.'  Those 
who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  posdbly  their  brethren  in 
the  other  towns  also,  formed  a  guild  under  two 
superintendents.  These  two,  at  any  rate  in  Nehe- 
miah's  time,  were  chosen  out  of  their  own  dass, 
for  Ziha,  one  of  the  two  (Neh  ll"),  is  in  the  lists 
at  Ezr  2«,  Neh  7*». 

We  hear  but  little  oonceming  the  Nethinim 
subsequently  to  this  period.  It  la  ea^  to  trace 
the  gradual  incorporation  of  the  ringers  and  the 
doorkeepers  with  the  Levites.  It  is  practically 
certain  that  the  Nethinim,  who  are  so  often  men- 
tioned immediately  after  these  two  dasses,  obtained 
the  same  privilege.  In  the  post-exilic  legislation 
the  Levites  alone  are  mentioned,  and  almost  take 
the  name  Nethinim.   Nu  3*  18*  (both  P)  state  that 


(Ryle,  Etra,  etc.  Iviii).  Some 
1,  however,  lived  in  other  cities 
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the  Levites  were  D'jini  D'piu  to  Aaron  and  hia  sons. 
And  1  Ch  8^  (=•»■) «  declares  that  the  Leyites 
were  o'finf  '  for  all  the  Bervice  of  the  tahemacle  of 
the  house  of  God.'  Cf.  also  1  Es  1*  roii  Aewlrcut, 
UpoSoSXoit  ToO  'IvpaijK  Ezekiel's  reform  ia  thus  at 
last  carried  out  in  the  letter,  perhaps  in  the  spirit 
also.  Scharer  {GJV*  iL  279  [HJP  n.  i.  273])  has 
dhown,  that  although  the  Talmndical  writers  fre- 
quently refer  to  the  Nethinim,  they  exhibit  no 
real  sense  of  the  existence  and  activity  of  such  an 
order,  for  they  ascribe  the  performance  of  Uie 
duties  which  once  devolved  on  this  order  to 
another  set  of  men  altogether,  the  orm  or  the 
nin;!  >rq9,  the  young  sons  of  the  priests.  The  name 
Nethinim  supplies  an  object  on  which  these  writers 
may  pour  oat  their  bittemees  against  eveiything 
that  18  not  strictly  Jewish.  '  Ezra  removed  them 
as  it  is  said  (Neh  11") :  the  urvantt  dweU  in  dark- 
nest,  and  in  the  world  to  oome  God  will  put  them 
away  from  Him,  aoooidlng  to  the  words  £zk  48" : 
the  servoMtt  aftkt  eUy  thaU  ttrve  Eim' {Kiddtuh. 
iv.  1) ;  '  a  pneat  is  before  a  Levito,  a  Levito  before 
an  Israelite,  an  Israelite  before  a  Mamzer,  a 
Mamzer  before  a  Nathin,  a  Nathin  before  a 
proselyte,  a  proselyte  before  a  manumitted  slave' 
iHorai.  in.  8).  At  Jebam.  iL  4,  an  Israelite  is 
forbidden  to  marry  a  descendant  of  those  devoted 
to  the  temple  service,  and  this  is  grounded  on 
2  S  21*.  Such  passages  as  Jebam.  vL  2,  vii.  fi, 
viiL  3,  Maeeoth  iiL  1,  Kethub.  i.  8,  iii.  1,  Kid- 
duth.  iii.  12,  may  also  be  consulted. 

Similar  institutions  have  existed  in  other  lands, 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times.  Hermann 
(Lehrb.  der  Griech.  Antiq.*  Theil  2,  p.  107)  points 
out  that  it  was  as  natural  for  a  temple  as  tor  an 
individual  to  possess  slaves  who  would  perform 
the  lower  duties  which  were  necessary  daily.  In 
a  note  he  refers  to  Pausan.  x.  32.  8,  BeoO 
SoOXu ;  and  v.  13.  2,  M  i  (vXth  tQ*  otxtrui' 
ToB  Aiit,  tfrfDr  Si  airif  wp6mTa*  ri  it  r^>  SwrUu  {t!Xa 
Ttraynirou  Xij^OTOt  xaX  riXnri  rapixeir  xal  iftpl 
Ituirn.  In  proof  that  these  daves  were  captives 
taken  in  war,  or  persons  bought  with  money,  he 
points  to  Pansan.  liL  18.  3,  and  to  Herod,  vi.  134 : 
IS  the  latter  place  an  aix^<TM  yin  is  called 
Arofdxupot  rOr  xSwlm  8eCn.  Burckhardt  (TraneU 
t»  Arabia,  L  288  ff.)  says  that  the  employment  of 
daves  or  ennnchs  m  tne  mosque  at  Mecca  is  of 
very  ancient  date,  Moawya  Ibn  Abi  Sofvan,  a  short 
time  after  Mohammed,  naving  orderea  slaves  for 
the  Kaaba.  'The  eunuchs  perform  the  dnt^  of 
police  officers  in  the  temple;  they  prevent  dis- 
orders, and  daily  wash  and  sweep,  with  large 
brooms,  the  pavement  round  the  Kaaba.  .  .  . 
The  number  of  eunuchs  never  exceeds  forty,  and 
they  are  supplied  by  pashas  and  other  grandees, 
who  send  them,  when  voung,  as  presents  to  the 
mosque :  one  hundred  aollars  are  sent  with  each 
as  an  outfit.  Mohammed  Aly  presented  ton  young 
annuchs  to  the  moaqne.'  See,  further,  art.  Pbiests 
AND  Levites. 

LmkATUU. — Then  ta  an  axoellent  brief  aoooont  of  the 
NetUnim  in  Byle'i  Stra  and  Nth.  p.  IriU,  ud  in  the  Note* 
to  Uu>t  OommeDteiT.  The  art.  Oinbaumt,  in  vol.  ii.  of  Uiia 
Dictionary,  p.  160,  givea  the  liiti  of  Ezr,  Neh,  and  1  Es ;  bat  the 
■pelling  of  the  namea  in  the  leading  USS  deaerree  careful 
attention.  It  ibould  alao  be  mentioned  that  Torrejr,  who  does 
not  itand  alone,  holda  that  all  tlw  OT  paaaagea  which  mention 
the  Netlilnim  are  from  the  Chronicler,  whom  he  oonaiden  quite 
nnreliabl*.  See  hia  Ccmpotition,  ete.,  Bira-Nehtmiah,  p.  17. 
tba  reader  may  oonauit  alao  Bertholet,  Di»  StMung  dar  i«r.  u. 
dar  Jvdm  lu  an  Fretnden,  pp.  St,  IDS,  Ml. 

J.  TaYIX)R 

NETOPHAH  (n?b} ;  in  Ezr  B  Nrrw^d,  A  Ne^wrd 
in  Neh  B  omits,  A  'ArtTwpi,  k  Srriixpi  ;  in  1  Es  B 
Ner^^ai,  A  Scruifai;  Vulg.  Netupha).—A  town, 
the  name  of  which  first  occurs  in  the  list  of  the 
exiles  who  returned  under  Zerubbabel  (Ezr  2"= 
Neh  7"=1  Es  5").  Owing  to  its  position  in  this 
list  between  Bethlehem  and  Anathoth,  it  has  been 


argued  that  Netophah  must  have  lain  somewhere 
to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  between  the  capital 
and  Bethlehem,  and  ia  to  be  identified  with 
Khiurbet  umm-Toba.  More  probable  is  the  view 
that  Uie  name  Netophah  is  still  preserved  in  the 
modem  Beit  Ifett^f  at  the  entrance  to  the  Wady 
ee-Swnt  or  Vale  of  Elah;  the  valley  of  Beth 
Netophah,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
(Sfiebxith  ix.  5),  will  then  correspond  to  thatpart 
of  the  Wady  en-Najil  which  connects  the  Wady 
et-Sunt  and  the  Wadu  ei-Surar  (Gnirin,  Jvd.  iu 
874  &  ;  PEFMem.  iiL  24 ;  Neabauer,  Giegr.  p.  128 1 
Buhl,  OAP  p.  194). 

Netophah  was  the  birthplace  of  two  of  David'a 
heroes,  Maharu  and  Heldai  (2  S  23"-  *),  and  also 
of  Seraiah,  one  of  the  captains  who  supported 
Gedaliah  (2  K  26",  Jer  40«  [Ephai])  :  according  to 
1  Ch  9^'  it  was  a  priestly  dty,  inhabited  by  singers 
(Neh  12").  Hence  the  Gentilic  name  the  Neto- 
)hathite(B)  ('iifbjm;  28  B  i  'Bi>ru0ar«in;t,  A  i 
itrw^metlnit ;  2  K  B  i  Na^^winp,  A  i  Veeuxpa- 
etlTTit;  iChBiNatfio^araf  .  .  .  i  Nrru^rat,  A  Xtrw 
^((&w),  KiNorw^M.  .  .  ITcrv^el;  inNehl2» 
:  3  omita,  A  Neru^l)-  J-  Stenminq. 

NETOPHAB  (B  NtriBat,  A  N«t«»^).— 1  £a 
Netophah  of  Ezr  2"  u  Neh  7". 

HETTLE^Two  Heb.  worda  are  ti'  in  AV  anc 

KV  •  nettle.'  (1)  Sinj  harHl  oconrs  twice  (Job  30', 
Zeph       and  in  the  plural  form  D'^-m  hOrHltm 
once  (Pr  24").    (2)  ^  fimmMi  (Is  34"),  or  <^'S 
^mOsh  (Hos  9«).    The  pL  form  D'i>^s  Ifimmithtntm 
(Pr  24")  is  tr*  in  EV  'thorns.'  The  sense  and  con- 
text of  the  first  two  passages  in  which  ^immAeh  and 
kim6*h  occur  are  well  metby  the  rendering  'nettle, 
and  this  rendering  is  supported  by  many  versions 
and  scholars.   If  it  be  adopted,  then  IfimmithAntm 
should  be  also  rendered  W  ' nettles'  instead  ol 
'  thorns.'   In  that  case  MrSltm  (Pr  24")  cannot  be 
tr** '  nettles.'  This  has  led  oommentatora  to  seek  for 
another  plant  which  will  fulfil  all  the  conditionB. 
The  h&ril  must  grow  in  the  wildemesa,  aaaodated 
with'  the  maUHah  (mallows  AV,  saltwort  EV), 
thtfy  (bushes),  and  the  retem,  and  must  be  large 
enough  for  tne  famine-stricken  outcasts  to  gather 
beneath  (Job  80*-^).    It  must  be  something  that 
would  naturally  be  a8so<»ated  with  ealt  pit*  as  an 
emblem  of  desolation  (Zeph  2»).   It  must  be  some- 
thing that  covers  the  face  of  a  waate  field  (Pr  24"). 
Celnna  (Sierobot.  u.  165)  givea  a  liatof  candidatea, 
which  he  rejecta  in  favour  of  Zigyphv  Spma- 
Chrifti.   Rcnrle  thinka  that  J^OrHl  is  the  same  as 
the  Arab.  ifcAar«irf= mustard.   This  would  require 
the  Buppodtion  that  i  had  been  written  by  mistake 
for  1.   The  wild  mustards  would  suit  all  the  con- 
ditions, bemg  plante  which  grow  in  neglected  si^- 
tions  (wildernesses),  which  cover  deserted  fields, 
and  which  grow  large  enough  to  enable  aeveral 
persons  to  gather  under  them.   Still  there  is  no 
proof  that  this  is  the  correct  rendering.    '  Wild 
vetches '  (EVm  in  all  the  passages ;  cf . '  chick-jpea 
of  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. )  would  hardly  suit  the  conditions. 
The  present  writer  is  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
word  as  generic,  and  equivalent  to  thorn,  tarub, 
or  brush,  either  one  of  which  would  fulfil  all  the 
conditions.   Such  scrube  are  to  be  found  every- 
where in  the  desolate  places,  and  include  a  con- 
siderable number  of  such  plants  as  the  three 
indigenous  species  of  boxthom,  Lycium  Europwum, 
L.,  1.  Arabtcum,  Schweinf.,  and  L.  Barbarum,  L. 
(all  of  which  are  known  in  Arab,  as  ouia/),  and 
Nitraria  tridentata,  Desf.,  the  gharlfod.    All  of 
these  are  thorny  shrabs,  growing  in  waste  places 
and  in  salty  soil,  and  would  furnish  a  sufficient 
shade  to  be  welcome  to  a  sun-stricken  wretch  wch 
as  Job  describes.    The  thorny  Zi^yphus  and  A<  acia 
scrubs  would  also  suit  the  generic  meaning. 
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Admitting  the  aonndneas  of  the  above  oonaidera- 
tions,  we  shoold  confine  the  rendering  '  nettle '  to 
the  second  of  the  above  Heb.  terms. 

Of  nettles  we  have  Urtiea  went,  L.,  U.  dioica, 
L.,  U.  piltdtftra,  L.,  and  U.  membranacea,  Poir, 
all  of  whion  are  known  in  Arab,  as  i^rreif  or 
jhtreif  or  ^urdf,  which  mean  a  stinging  plant. 
These  are  universal  in  nM^Iected  fields  and  {pudens. 
In  the  deserts  we  find  ^>rskahlea  t«naei»t%ma,  L., 
the  liszA^  of  the  Arabs,  the  name  of  which  signifies 
a  plant  which  ttiekt  or  eling*.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  Order  as  {/rfteo.  The  sif^ufication  of  the 
Arab  names  of  all  these  species  is  similar  to  that 
of  ^immdth.  O.  £.  P08T. 

HEW,  HEWKESB  (1^0 ;  icaah,  riot,  <nui><n)t).— In 
the  East  many  tendencies  converge  towards  the 
veneration  of  use  and  wont.  Of  these  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  noteworthy  x—{\)  The  nniformity 
with  which  a  certain  land  of  weather  raevaib 
throQjgh  a  oertain  season  of  the  year,  On  8**, 
1  S  12'*-'* ;  (2)  the  conservative  influence  of  the 
patriarchal  form  of  government ;  (3)  the  trans* 
mission  of  the  same  handicraft,  such  as  masonry, 
weaving,  etc.,  from  father  to  son ;  (4)  the  fact 
that  when  Isuids  are  sold,  the  agricultural  labourers 
continue  to  occupy  the  small  houses  of  the  village 
included  in  the  property,  and  thus  become  practi- 
cally serfs  upon  the  estate  ;  (S)  the  religious  con- 
viction that  whatever  exists,  exists  by  the  will  of 
God. 

By  such  influences  Orientals  come  to  regard 
Custom  as  a  regulative  power  of  high  authority. 
One  of  their  Arabic  proverbs  says,  '  Everything 
follows  Custom — even  religion,'  and  another,  '  The 
world  is  composed  of  earth,  air,  fire,  water — and 
Custom.'  Henoe  anything  departing  from  the 
usual  routine  affects  Orientals  with  profound 
surprise,  and  finds  them  unprepared  to  account 
for  it  or  deal  with  it.  The  Indian  Mutiny  was 
fuelled  by  quick  initiative.  In  every  nnexpected 
situation  Orientals  have  one  exclamation,  'What 
shall  I  dot'  In  the  presence  of  anything  novel 
they  i^ve  themselves  up  to  the  simple  pleasure  of 
surprise,  without  much  attempt  to  find  the  ex- 
planation of  what  is  strange  in  the  action  of 
familiar  forces.  Every  phenomenon  in  nature  is 
referred  at  once  to  the  First  Cause  with  the 
exclamation,  '  Praise  to  the  Creator ' ;  and  on 
seeing  any  ingenious  miaohanism  or  hearing  of 
any  incident  of  conspicuous  veracity  or  nnseush- 
neas,  it  is  enough  to  say  as  an  expression  of  the 
genoral  feeling,  'This  is  new,  we  have  never 
seen  anything  like  this  1 '  The  mental  haint  that 
passes  over  secondary  causes  leads  Orientals  to 
set  a  slight  value  on  the  patience  and  precision  of 
thought  and  statement  required  for  the  discovery 
and  application  of  such  causes.  The  moral  forces 
which  adorn  conduct  and  character  are  also  re- 
garded as  given  rather  than  cultivated. 

The  prevalence  of  routine,  and  the  mysteiT  con- 
nected with  anything  unusual,  conplea  wiui  the 
excitable  nature  of  the  people,  cause  everything 
new  to  be  attractive. 

Throughout  the  Bible  there  are  many  instanoes 
of  the  astonishment,  attractiveness,  and  authority 
connected  with  strange  occurrences  and  new  be- 
ginnings. With  regud  to  natural  and  religious 
seasons,  each  day  has  its  U^t  and  darkness,  week 
is  separated  from  week.  The  appearance  of  the 
new  moon  announcing  the  commencement  of  the 
month  was  also  a  day  of  religious  festival,  1  S 
20'-'*.  The  Feasts  of  Passover,  Pentecost,  and 
Tabernacles  were  connected  with  the  new  produce 
of  the  year.  New  Year's  Day  was  reckoned  for 
diflierent  purposes  fire  times  in  the  year.  The 
year  of  Jubilee  was  a  time  of  recovery  and  re- 
newal for  those  who  had  been  crushed  by  adversity. 


The  Nazirite  of  days  entered  upon  his  vow  with 
head  newly  shaven. 

In  matters  of  personal  experience  and  religious 
symbolism,  the  same  interest  attaches  to  what  is 
new.  In  the  Bible  Abraham  and  Jacob  receive 
new  names ;  so  with  Jerusalem  Is  62^  *,  the  dis- 
eiples  Jn  15**,  the  saints  Rev  2".  Among  modern 
Orientals,  the  birth  of  a  firstborn  son  gives  a  new 
name  to  the  father  ;  among  the  Jews,  new  clothes 
are  always  worn  at  the  Feast  of  Passover ;  the  soul 
is  believed  to  ascend  during  sleep  to  the  presence 
of  the  Recording  Angel  and  to  return  anew  to  tlie 
body  in  the  moment  of  consciousness ;  so  also  the 
seraphim  before  the  throne  are  thought  of  as  cre- 
atea  evuy  day  to  feel  and  proclaim  the  glory  of  the 
Divine  nesence.  As  the  new  rite  of  Passover 
announced  the  creation  of  Israel  as  a  chosen  people, 
so  the  new  testament  in  Christ's  blood  (Mt  Wi^) 
created  the  nationality  of  world-wide  sainthood. 

The  Christian  is  a  new  creature  2  Co  6",  Col  3**, 
endued  with  a  new  spirit  Ro  8*,  in  order  to  be 
maintained  in  p^petual  newness  of  life  Ro  6'. 
See,  further,  art.  Rboenbbation. 

G.  M.  Mackik. 

HEW  BIRTH.— See  Reoensration. 

HEW  OOHHAHDMBHT,— See  BbOTBKRLY  Lots. 
HEW  raRDBALBII.— See  Revxlatioh  (Book 

OF). 

HEW  MAH.— See  Rkoenebation. 

HEW  MOOH  (1^,  I^hD  cUl ;  rtonrirla,  rov/triwla).— 
The  celebration  of  the  New  Moon  belongs  to  the 
most  ancient  of  Hebrew  rites.  It  perhaps  goes 
back  to  the  time  when  the  moon  was  still  an 
object  of  worship  (Smith,  Intemat.  Orit.  Comm.  on 
Samuel,  p.  185).  Lagarde  held  that  the  generic 
Heb.  term  for  'joyous  praise'  (>Sn)  was  derived 
from  an  old  name  of  theNew  Moon  (see  Gesenins- 
Bubl, «.«.  Vnt,  II.).  The  New  Moon  was  a  feast  of 
nomads,  but  it  was  carried  over  to  their  new 
agricultural  conditions  by  the  Israelite  settlers 
in  Canaan  (Cobb,  Origirte*  Judaiete,  p.  138).  In 
the  time  of  the  earlier  propheto,  the  New  Moon 
stood  in  the  same  line  with  another  lunar  observ- 
ance, the  Sabbath  (see  Feasts).  No  work  or 
business  was  attended  to  on  either  day  (Am  8*). 
Hoeea  (2")  speaks  of  the  feasto,  the  New  Moons, 
the  Sabbaths,  and  festal  assemblies  as  passing  away 
with  the  national  independence ;  and  a  similar  con- 
nexion between  the  New  Moon  and  the  other  solemn 
days  is  found  in  Is  1". 

Just  as  the  New  Moon  occupies  a  prominent  place 
with  the  prophets,  so  does  it  with  Ezekiel  and  in 
the  Levitical  legislation  (P).  Ezekiel,  who  curi- 
ously enough  frequentiy  dates  his  prophecies  on 
the  New  Moon  (28>  29'*  8I>  32',  of.  Hag  1>),  describes 
the  gate  of  the  inner  court  of  the  temple  looking 
eastwards  as  kept  shut  for  the  six  working  days, 
but  opened  on  the  Sabbath  and  New  Moon  (Ezk 
46*).  The  prince,  besides  making  special  arrange- 
mento  for  the  great  New  Moons  of  the  first  and 
seventh  months  (this  is  the  probable  meaning  of  Ezk 
46"^),  was  also  to  provide  ofierings  for  ordinary 
New  Moons  (Ezk  46*'').  The  gate  was  open  till 
the  evening,  and  while  the  people  stood  ^vitll0ut 
the  prince  was  allowed  to  stand  by  the  threshold. 
According  to  Ezekiel  (46'),  the  New  Moon  offerings 
consisted  of  a  young  bullock,  six  lambs,  and  a 
ram  without  blemish  (the  Sabbath  burnt-offering 
was  less,  v.'),  as  burnt-offerings  ;  an  ephah  for  the 
bullock  and  for  each  ram,  a  hwdful  of  flour  for 
each  lamb,  and  a  bin  of  oil  to  an  ephah  as  a  meal- 
offering  (vv.'- In  Nu  28"  the  burnt-offering  con- 
sisted of  two  young  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  he- 
lambs  of  the  first  year  without  Uemish;  fine  flour, 
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oil  acd  -wine  carefoll^  proportioned  (rr.'*''*),  and  a 
he-goat  as  a  sin-offenng  {v.").  The  offering  here, 
as  in  Ezekiel,  are  more  important  than  tor  the 
Sabbath  (Nn  28*- An  additional  detail  is  added 
in  Nu  where  the  law  ordains  that '  in  the  days 
of  your  gladness,  and  in  your  set  feasts,  and  m 
the  beginnings  of  your  months'  the  two  sUrer 
trumpets  were  to  be  sounded  daring  the  sacrificial 
rites  as  a  'memorial  before  yonr  God.'  Some 
authorities  have  held  that  Ps  81*  [Heb.«1 '  Blow  np 
the  trumpet  in  the  New  Moon,  at  the  full  moon,  on 
our  solemn  feast  di^,'  refers  to  tiie  ordinary  New 
Moon.  Thus  Aqnila  and  Symm.  render  ir  riaji 
reoiaipif ',  bnt  the  LXX,  like  we  EV,  omits  'every. 
The  Targnm  refers  the  passage  solely  to  the  New 
Moon  of  the  seventh  month  (Lv  23") ;  and  this,  tiie 
traditional  Jewish  view,  has  been  adopted  by 
modem  commentators  (see  Baethgen  and  Duhm, 
ad  loe.).  The  subjeet  is  farther  treated  in  the 
article  Trumpet. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  found  in  explaining  the 
omission  of  the  New  Moon  in  Deuteronomy  and  in 
the  documents  named  JE.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  New  Moon  was  very  ancient,  and  that  it  was 
ofgreat  importance  after  the  Exile  (see,  e.g..  Is 
66"  and  other  references  cited  above  and  mIow. 
In  Chronicles  the  New  Moon  is  assumed  as  an 
established  institution).  Dlllmann  suggests  that 
the  omission  in  the  intermediate  period  is  due 
simply  to  the  fact  that  the  observance  was  a 
popular  feast  that  needed  no  specific  legal  sanc- 
tion. It  may,  however,  be  (as  Weilhaasen,  Prolego- 
mena, p.  118,  holds)  that  there  was  a  temporary 
cessation  of  the  observance  of  the  New  Moon,  botn 
because  heathen  elements  intruded  into  the  fes- 
tivities (Isaiah  speaks  of  the  '  monthly  prognosti- 
cators,'  47"),  and  also  because  the  greater  import- 
ance attached  to  the  Sabbath  must  have  made 
the  observance  of  the  New  Moon  (which  came, 
unlike  the  Sabbath,  on  irregular  days)  irksome. 
After  the  Exile  the  New  Moon  recovered  its 
importance  because  the  great  feasts  were  fixed 
in  accordance  with  it.  (This  view  is  adopted  by 
Benzinger,  H^.  Arch.  p.  465,  and  Nowack, 
Lehrbuch  der  Seb.  Areh.  ii.  140).   See  TiMK. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  New  Moon  was 
observed,  there  were  other  features  besides  the 
sacrifices.  Thei«  was  no  '  solemn  oonvocation '  on 
the  New  Moon,  but  it  is  nsnally  inferred  from  2  K 
4"  that  visits  were  paid  to  the  prophets  on  that 
day.  The  servants  and  asses  were  available  for 
longer  journeys  than  on  the  days  of  labour.  Some 
{e.g.  Dnhm)  explain  Is  66**  as  referring  to  general 
assemblages  in  Jerusalem  for  worship  on  the  New 
Moon  {'jeden  Monat  am  Neumond'),  and  this 
passage  of  Isaiah  was  the  text  for  a  fine  Rabbinical 
nomily  in  the  Perikta  Babbathi  for  the  New  Moon. 
Ezra  publicly  read  the  law  on  the  New  Moon  of 
the  seventh  month  (Neh  8*).  The  New  Moon  was 
apparently  the  time  for  changing  David's  officials, 
according  to  1  Ch  27'.  It  is  not  easy  to  gather 
the  fall  significance  of  the  incident  related  m  1  S 
20"-.  David  evidently  refers  to  a  family  feast 
on  the  New  Moon,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  the  king 
had  a  special  feast  on  that  day.  It  is  very  probable 
that  this  was  so,  but  Wellhausen's  remark  as  cited 
by  Driver  {Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Samuel, 
p.  127)  is  evidently  weighty.  'David,  as  appears 
from  v.**-,  was,  together  with  Abner  and  Jona- 
than, Saul's  daily  and  regular  companion  at  table : 
thus  the  sentence  3r<  <3]in  cannot  be  so  related  to 
the  preceding  one,  as  though  the  new  moon  were 
the  occasion  of  his  being  a  guest  at  tlie  king^s 
table  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  new  moon  is  rather 
alleged  as  the  excuse  for  his  absence.  Con- 
sequently, the  rendering,  "To-morrow  is  new 
moon,  and  I  must  sit  with  the  king  at  meat,"  is 
excluded ;  and  the  only  course  remaining  open  is 


to  read  with  LXX  asw  sv*  "To-morrow  ti 
new  moon,  and  I  will  not  sit  with  the  Idng  at 
meat ;  bat  thoa  shalt  let  me  go," '  etc.  No  time 
of  daV  is  specified  for  the  king's  meal  from  which 
Davia  absented  himself ;  but,  as  Smith  points  out, 
from  the  fact  that  Jonathan  waited  till  next 
morning  after  the  second  day  to  carry  his  news  to 
David,  the  meal  was  probal^  late  in  the  ixy. 

Fasting  was  avoided  on  the  New  Moon  (Jth  8*). 
The  observance  of  the  New  Moon  fell  into  disnaa 
in  the  Christian  communities  (Col  2").  In  the 
mediaval  Jewish  circles  the  New  Moon,  however, 
retained  its  importance.  Women  did  not  work, 
fasting  was  prohibited,  and  in  the  synagogue 
liturgy  many  special  features  were  introduMd. 
On  the  Sabbath  before  the  New  Moon  the  event 
was  publicly  announced,  on  the  day  itself  a  read- 
ing from  the  law  (Na  28''")  was  introdaced, 
special  Psalms  (forming  part  of  the  HtUlel,  Pes 
113-118)  were  chanted,  and  other  liturgical  pas- 
ages  were  added.  These  are  retained  in  the 
modem  synagogue,  and  are  fully  described  in  the 
Shvlchan  Arueh,  Orach  Chayim,  par.  417  ff.  See 
also  Maimonides,  Rilchoth  Kidduth  Ha-Chodesh 
(of  which  then  are  several  Latin  translations). 
The  Blessing  of  the  Moon  is  also  retained.  This  is 
a  collection  of  passages  of  varying  antiquity,  and 
is  recited  at  night  while  the  moon  is  visiUe,  a 
Saturday  night  in  the  first  week  of  new  month 
being  preferred  for  the  celebration.  (The  best 
commentary  on  these  rites  is  to  be  found  in 
Landshnt's  edition  of  the  Hebraw  Pi»yer-Book, 
Hegyon  Leb,  p.  390  f . ).  Some  of  the  ceremonies  an 
clearly  very  ancient,  especially  the  dances,  which 
until  quite  recently  were  performed  in  Jewish 
oommonities  in  the  public  streets.  Others  of  the 
rites  are  at  least  as  old  as  the  Talmud.  The 
modem  Arabs  of  the  desert  stiU  '  greet  the  New 
Moon  with  devout  ejaculations,  and  the  women 
chant  their  perpetual  nfndn  of  a  single  verse,  and 
dance  for  an  hour  or  two'  (Dough^,  Travelt  in 
Arabia  Deterta,  L  pp.  866,  405,  dted  in  Smith's 
Samuel,  p.  185). 

We  are  without  information  as  to  the  method 
by  which  the  New  Moon  was  fixed  and  annonneed 
in  biblical  times.  But  the  Mishna  {Hash  Hashana) 
describes  the  method  then  prevalent.  There  was 
no  fixed  calendar  till  the  4th  cent,  (see  TlUB), 
and  the  New  Mocm  was  declared  from  actual 
observation.  The  eye-witnesses  were  oarefuUy 
examined  on  the  30th  day  of  each  month  (espe- 
ciallr  of  the  months  Nisan,  Ab,  Elnl,  Tishri, 
Chislev,  and  Adar),  and,  if  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  was  accepteiL  that  day  was  declared 
'sanctified'  by  fiat  of  the  Sanhedrin. _  If  no 
witnesses  were  available,  then  the  following  day 
was  New  Moon,  as  the  Jewish  month  never  con- 
tained more  than  30  davs.  The  New  Moon  was 
announced  in  Judsea  till  the  jear  225,  when  the 
declaration  was  made  in  Tibenas.  The  news  was 
conveyed  by  means  of  signals,  torches  being  lit  on 
the  bills.  The  Samaritans  rendered  a  change 
necessary,  as  they  ignited  similar  bonfiros  at  wrong 

Seriods.  Messengers  were  despatched  to  mine 
istant  parts,  where  it  was  not  nnnsaal  for  two 
days  to  be  observed  as  New  Moon,  a  custom  which 
still  prevails  at  certain  months  of  the  Jewish  year. 
After  the  4th  cent,  the  New  Moon  was  no  longer 
fixed  by  observation,  but  the  Karaites  restored  the 
older  custom.  Schwartz  {Der  juditche  Kaiender) 
holds  that  the  New  Moons  of  the  first  and  seventh 
months  (Nisan  and  Tishri)  wero  fixed  by  astro- 
nomical calculation  and  not  empirically,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Ezra.  Certainly,  the  Jews  muse 
have  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  astronomy  to 
make  such  a  calculation  possible  (but  see  Time). 

LrruuTURX.— Besidea  the  worka  dted  in  the  ooane  of  this 
article,  lee  Bcburer,  BJP  u  U.  Appendix  Ui.;  DilbmnB, 
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tmdui  and  LevUlMt,p.  tint. ;  Ftnelea,  Oaraka  <M  Tomh, 
n.  861S. ;  Epitelii,  AUtAlmemeri  PoznauU,  JQH  x.  p.  ms. 
raUi  writer  nold*  thmt  tb*  New  Uoon  wee  eleo  fixed  empirically 
tj  eome  Behhanltee  ee  late  a*  the  10th  oent.).  A  popular 
■oaoiint  of  the  Jewiih  Oalendar  and  the  detaile  aa  to  the  New 
Koone  win  be  (ound  in  J.  Jaoob^  (annoal)  JmeUi  Ym  Book. 

I.  Abrahahs. 

NEW  TESTJIHENT.— The  name  '  testament '  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  tettamentum,  which  waa 
enoneonsly  adopted  in  the  Old  Latin  Venion  as 
the  equivalent  n>r  the  6r.  woid  Swtf^nr  employed 
in  the  LXX  to  represent  the  Heb.  n*^  'oovenant^' 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  SuMixi  is  used  in  the  NT 
to  designate  the  old  or  the  new  Dispensation,  and 
has  oome  to  be  applied,  in  accordance  with  Heb. 
Dsage  (Ex  24',  2  K  23',  1  Mac  1",  Sir  24"),  to  the 
litw&tore  in  which  the  respective  history  and 
principles  of  the  two  Dbpensations  are  antho- 
ritativdy  set  forth.  (Cf.  Mt  20",  Lk  22^,  1  Co 
11"  2CJo  8H«,  and  Gn  17*.  Ex  24»  Jer  81«  «t 
tvpra).  In  the  OT  Jerome  nsoally  tooic  care  to 
employ  fitdut  or  pactum  as  the  Latin  equivalent 
for  n^f ;  but  in  nis  revision  of  the  NT  tr"  he 
nnfortnnately  adhered  to  the  old  expression,  the 
consequence  being  that  the  false  meaning  thus 
imported  into  tiieXatin  passed  into  the  EV,  whose 
'testament'  is  as  misleaaing  as  testamentwn,  and 
has  rightly  been  altered  to  'covenant '  in  the  RV, 
except  in  one  doubtful  passage.  He  9"-"  (see 
Westcott,  ad  loc.). 

i.  Relation  of  the  NT  to  thb  OT  and  to  thk 
Apocryphal  Literature  of  the  Jews.— The  NT 
forms  the  second  and  concluding  portion  of  the 
sacred  writings  which  embody  the  Divine  revela- 
tion communicated  in  the  line  of  Jewish  history. 
Before  any  part  of  the  NT  had  been  written,  the 
Ueb.  canon  had  been  virtually  closed ;  and  the  idea 
of  a  new  collection  of  sacred  writings  which  should 
be  held  in  no  less  veneration  than  the  old  was  slow 
to  take  possession  of  the  Christian  Church.  Hence 
the  OT  Scriptures,  to  which  the  aposties  constantly 
appe«led  for  evidence  that  Jesos  was  the  Messiah, 
continued  to  be  for  manv  years  the  only  authori- 
tative writings  in  the  Church.  But  the  way  had 
been  so  far  prepared  for  the  association  of  Christian 
Scriptures  with  the  OT  by  the  recent  inclusion  in 
the  XXX  of  certain  apocryphal  works  which  had 
noj^ce  in  the  Heb.  canon.  The  language  of  the 
LxX  was  also  that  in  which  the  new  rel^fion  was 
to  express  itself;  and  the  character  of  the  Or. 
tongue,  so  rich  and  flexible  and  many-rided,  even 
in  its  degenerate  Hellenistic  form,  and  so  world- 
wide in  its  use,  was  itself  a  token  of  the  freedom 
from  Judaic  bonds  which  Christian  thought  was  to 
work  out  for  itself,  and  gave  promise  of  a  literature 
which  should  be  more  or  less  in  touch  with  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  With 
the  exception  of  Luke,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
Greek  (an  inference  from  Col  4"'^^  which  is  borne 
out  by  the  tone  and  style  of  his  Gospel  and  the 
Bk.  of  Acts),  the  writers  of  the  NT  were  of  Jewish 
extraction,  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the 
dewiest  reverence  for  the  OT.  They  quote  from 
it  nearly  300  times,  their  quotations  being  drawn 
from  almost  all  parts  of  it ;  while  the  instances  in 
which  its  influence  can  be  traced  without  any 
direct  Quotations  from  it  are  still  more  numerous. 
The  whole  NT  from  first  to  last  reflects  the 
characteristics  of  the  OT  in  thought  as  well  as 
in  expression;  and  in  the  Epistles  and  Acts  and 
Apocalypse  as  well  as  in  the  Gospels  we  find 
constant  illustration  of  Christ's  words,  'Think 
not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets: 
I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.'  The  NT  fulfils 
the  OT,  not  by  supplementing  it  but  by  spiritual- 
izing it,  transforming  rules  into  principles,  and 
resolving  the  outward,  temporary,  and  national 
into  that  which  is  inward,  permanent,and  universal. 
In  oUier  words,  it  brings  to  light  and  sets  free  of 


limitations  the  essential  principles  lying  at  the 
root  of  the  OT,  on  which  the  latter  depends  for 
its  spiritual  life  and  meaning, — according  to  the 
well-known  words  of  Aogustme,  'Novum  Testa- 
mentum  in  Vetere  latet ;  Vetns  Teetamentum  in 
Novo  patet.'  Even  in  their  bodily  structure  a 
close  analogy  has  been  traced  between  them,  the 
first  portion  of  each  being  mainly  characterized  by 
the  personal  manifestation  of  God,  the  next  by  the 
revelation  of  His  will  through  the  acts  and  words 
of  His  diosen  servants,  the  third  and  last  by  pro- 
phetic visions  of  the  future. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  intimate  relationship 
between  the  two,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a 
strong  and  essential  contrast  between  them— a 
contrast  as  great  in  their  character  and  contents 
as  in  the  process  of  their  growth.  To  eome  extent 
the  difference  in  their  character  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  new  conditions  of  existence  to  which 
the  Jewish  nation  was  subjected  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  of  which  we  have  many  tokens  in  ooi 
Lord's  parables  as  well  as  in  other  parte  of  the 
NT.  In  some  degree,  also,  it  may  be  traced  to  tht 
new  elements  of  thought  oontamed  in  the  latet 
Jewidi  writings  already  referred  to.   While  th< 

g Dints  of  contact  between  the  NT  and  heathen 
teratnre  are  extremely  few,*  the  LXX,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  familiar  to  most  of  the  NT  writers, 
their  OT  quotations  being  generaUv  derived  from  it 
and  not  from  the  Heb. ;  and  the  influence  of  several 
apocr.  books  contained  in  it,  notably  the  Bk.  of 
Wisdom,  can  be  discerned  in  a  number  of  the 
Epistles,  although  there  is  not  a  single  express 
quotation  from  any  of  these  books  in  the  NT.  In 
a  few  instances,  also,  chiefly  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.f 
a  Rabbinical  style  of  aigument  has  been  detected ; 
and  in  the  Ep.  to  the  Heb.  and  the  writings  of  St. 
John  expressions  are  to  be  found  (such  as  Myot, 
UapiKKirTot,  'Afixup€6s,  applied  to  Christ)  showing 
an  affiiiity  with  the  views  of  Philo,  the  chi^ 
representative  of  the  fresh  impulse  which  Jewish 
thought  received  from  contact  with  Greek  phUo- 
sophy  at  Alexandria  and  elsewhere.  But  the 
most  striking  signs  of  transition  to  a  new  age 
are  to  be  found,  not  in  the  OT  Apocr.,  properly  so- 
called,  or  in  Rabbinical  scholasticism  or  Hellenistic 
phUosophy,  but  in  the  pseudonymous  apocalyptic 
literature  (partiy  reooverod  withm  the  last  century), 
which  was  framed  on  the  model  of  the  well-known 
Book  of  Daniel,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its 
Christisji  counterpart,  the  Apocalypse  of  John. 
Whetiter  this  literature  was  a  spiriteo  oflshoot  from 
the  main  stem  of  Pharisaic  thought,  or  formed 
part  of  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  the  Essenes,  whose 
strange  tenets  and  literature  are  described  by  Philo 
and  Josepbus,  although  their  name  is  never  even 
mentioned  in  the  NT,  is  a  question  which  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  But  in  Jude  we  find  a  direct 
quotation  from  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
apocalyptic  works  [Bk.  of  Enoch) ;  and  elsewhere 
there  are  a  few  stray  quotations  and  allusions  to 
circumstances  not  mentioned  in  the  OT  for  which 
the  writers  were  probably  indebted  to  a  similar 
source,  t 

More  important  than  such  Haggadic  details  are 
certain  ideas  and  expressions  in  the  extant  remains 
of  this  apocalyptic  literature,  which  appear  to  be 
reflected  m  the  thought  and  language  not  only 
of  the  NT  writers  but  also  of  our  Lord  Himself. 
There  are  Christian  interpolations  in  these  books, 
and  their  elate  of  composition  is  often  very  uncer- 

*  There  are  three  quotatlona  from  Oreek  poeta  by  St.  Fail] 
(Ac  1?*),  1  Oo  1S»,  Tit  111),  and  a  barely  pouible  aUuaion  to 
Platonic  doctrine  by  our  Lord  (Mt  1917  BV). 

t  Oal  8"  4»«,  1  Co  lis- 10  Vfl  *. 

t  Lk      cl.  Ja  6»' ;  Lk  11*» ;  Jn  7" ;  Ac  7",  cf.  Gal »»,  He  » 
Ao7n,  1  CoZ>10<;  EpbSK;  STiS);  Hell»;  Jude>;  ZPtu. 
In  the  case  of  several  of  these  passages  the  souives  are  mentioned 
by  Church  Father*. 
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tain,  bat,  even  in  those  parts  of  them  to  which  a 
pie-Christian  date  may  be  safely  assigned,  there 
are  more  distinct  foreshadowings  than  any  of  the 
OT  boolcs  contain  of  a  number  of  truths  relating 
to  the  spiritual  world  which  hold  a  more  or  less 
prominent  place  in  the  NT.  Among  sncb  elements 
of  Christian  thought  are  the  unique  personality  of 
the  Messiah  (of  which  we  have  a  token  in  the 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Bk.  of  Enoch  of  the 
expression,  'the  Son  of  man,'  with  a  Messianic 
reference  that  goes  far  beyond  the  meaningof  the 
words,  '  one  luce  unto  a  son  of  man,'  in  Dn  7"), 
tite  doctrine  of  immortality,  of  the  resnnrection 
(cf.  Dn  12^),  xiif  a  future  judgment  with  eternal 
rewards  and  punishments,  qf  a  hierarchy  of  angels 
with  manifold  operations,  Mthe  ap^ency  of  demons, 
and  <)£  j>rede8tination,  togeiiher  with  mlai^ed  con- 
ceptions of  Divine  providence  as  embracing  uni- 
versal historjr,  and  4^  the  Messianic  promise  as 
securing  the  interests  of  the  individual  as  well  as 
of  the  nation :  all  these  developments  being  due, 
partly  to  the  foreign  dements  of  thought  which 
the  Jews  importea  from  Babylonia  and  Persia, 
and  partly  to  the  growing  hopelessness  of  their 
national  position  (as  regarded  mere  mundane  possi- 
bilities), which  naturally  disposed  them  to  the 
study  of  eschatolog^r.  It  was,  doubtless,  these  an- 
ticipations of  Christianitjr  that  gave  some  of  these 
booKB  BO  liigh  a  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Church  Fathers,  who  sometimes  treated  them  as 
if  they  had  been  canonical ;  the  Bk.  of  Enoch,  for 
example,  being  cited  as  yptup^i  in  the  Ep.  of  Bar- 
nabas. In  other  respects,  however,  both  ethical 
and  theological,  this  literature  comes  far  short  of 
'  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  we  have  still  to 
fall  back  on  the  mjstery  of  the  Incarnation,  with 
its  attendant  doctrmes  of  Christ's  atoning  saorifioe 
(of  which  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  in  contem- 
porary Jewish  thought,  so  absorbed  was  the  nation 
u  the  formal  keeping  of  the  Law  as  the  only  means 
of  salvation),  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  men  revealed  in  Christ,  of  the  life 
and  immortality  secured  by  His  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  imparted  by  Him 
to  His  Church,  in  order  to  find  an  adequate  ex- 
planation of  the  majesty  of  Christ's  person  and 
the  sublimity  of  His  teaching  as  depicted  in  the 
Gospels,  and  at  the  same  time  to  account  for  the 
sure  and  certain  hope,  the  humble  and  self-re- 
nouncing faith,  the  loving  and  grateful  devotion, 
the  pure,  tender,  and  world-wi<fe  moiali^  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  whole  NT. 

ii.  HlSTOBY  OF  THB  NT,  IKCLUDIBO  HB  RKLA- 
TIOS  TO  THB  CHUBCH  FATHERS  AND  THK  CHRIS- 
TIAN Apocrypha. — As  already  indicated,  a  New 
Testament  in  our  sense  of  the  term  was  something 
which  the  apoetlee  never  dreamt  of.  The  charge 
which  they  had  reoMved  from  their  Master  was  to 
preach  the  gospel,  and  the  promise  of  the  Spirit 
was  expresafy  connected  with  the  bearine  of  oral 
testimony.  Aa  they  had  received  noQiing  in 
writing  from  their  Master's  hands,  they  were 
not  likely  to  see  any  necessity  for  a  written 
word,  so  long  as  they  were  able  to  fulfil  their 
commission  to  preach  the  gospel,  especially  as 
they  were  lookmg  for  a  speedy  return  of  their 
Lord,  and  liad  no  idea  that  so  many  centuries  were 
to  elapse  before  the  great  event  should  take  place. 
Probaoly  the  earliest  nucleus  of  the  NT  consisted 
of  notes  of  the  apostles'  preaching,  either  drawn 
up  by  their  hearers  for  their  own  use,  or  intended 
as  an  aid  to  catechists  and  teachers.  Some  such 
notes  (probably  in  Aramaic,  of  which  we  have 
many  traces  in  the  Greek  text)  seem  to  have  formed 
the  basis  of  our  Synoptic  Gospels.  Although  not 
published  in  their  present  form  till  long  after 
Cliriat's  death,  the  Gospels  narrate  events,  not  in 


the  light  shed  upon  them  bv  subsequent  experience, 
but  as  they  were  regarded  by  the  disciples  at  the 
time  of  their  occurrence.  They  also  preserve  expres- 
sions in  our  Lord's  discourses  which  scarcely  ever 
appear  in  the  phraseology  of  the  early  Church, 
while  they  are  at  the  same  time  free  from  forms  of 
speech  wnich  betray  the  post-apostolio  date  of 
apocr.  Gospels ;  and  in  other  respects  harmonize 
with  the  stote  of  things  prior  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  in  A.i>.  70.  Before  the  Gospels 
assumed  their  present  form,  many  of  the  Epistles 
were  already  current  in  the  Church.  These 
letters  were  naturally  prized  by  the  Churches  to 
which  they  were  addressed,  as  well  as  by  other 
Churches  which  received  copies  of  them,  and  they 
were  readily  admitted  to  public  reading  in  the  con- 
gregation, first  of  all  on  special  occasions  (1  Th  5") 
ana  in  course  of  time  as  a  general  practice,  along 
with  prescribed  portions  of  the  OT,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Jewish  nrnagogue.  As  the  apostles  one  after 
another  passed  away,  their  testimony  and  that  of 
those  most  closely  associated  with  them  was  more 
and  more  treasured  by  the  Church ;  and  the  writings 
in  which  that  testimony  was  embodied  were  felt  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  faith  and  life  of  the  Church. 
In  the  Apostolic  Fathers  we  can  discern  signs  of 
the  growing  reverence  for  these  writings,  not  only 
in  their  reproduction  of  the  thought  and  language 
of  a  considerable  number  of  the  Epistles,  repre- 
senting the  leading  typas  of  apostolic  teaching 
found  in  the  NT,  but  also  in  the  terms  in  which  St. 
Paul's  writings  are  referred  to  by  representative 
men  so  far  distant  from  one  another  as  Clement  of 
Rome,  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  and  Polyccrp  of 
Smyrna;  while  our  Grospels  are  also  accredited 
by  tlie  Bubetanlial  harmony  of  their  contents  with 
the  facts  assumed  by  the  sub-apostolic  writers  as 
the  bads  of  thmr  teaching,  although  the  verbal 
coincidences  are  neither  namerous  nor  exact,  un- 
less we  except  the  Didaeht  in  its  qnotations  from 
the  First  ana  Third  Grospels. 

But  the  formal  recognition  of  a  new  body  of  Scrip- 
tures worthy  of  being  associated  with  the  OT  came 
much  later.  As  the  writings  composing  the  NT  came 
into  existence  only  by  d^^ees,  in  the  course  of  about 
hidf  a  century,  to  meet  the  practioal  needs  of  the 
Chuioh,  BO  tne  collecting  of  these  writings  and 
their  setting  apart  for  public  use  was  accomplished 
only  gradually,  as  the  leading  representatives  of 
the  Cnurch  in  difierent  parts  oi  the  world  came  to 
realize  the  insufficiency  and  uncertainty  of  local 
tradition,  and  the  neea  for  seonring  the  orthodox 
faith  against  invasion  and  corruption.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  till  near  the  dose  of  the  2nd  cent,  that 
we  find  a  generally  accepted  collection  of  sacred 
books  substantially  identical  with  our  NT  and 
equally  sacred  witn  the  OT.  From  the  nature 
of  its  contcmts,  as  well  as  from  the  lang[uage 
of  Patristic  writers  on  the  subject,  it  is  evident 
that  the  general  principle  on  which  the  Church 
proceeded  in  forming  the  NT  was  to  admit  to  it 
only  tibe  writings  of  apostles,  and  of  those  who 
haa  written  under  the  influence  and  direction  of 
apostles.  This  naturally  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  new  life  of  the  Cnurch  was  centred  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the  faith  of  its 
members  depended  on  the  testimony  of  those  who 
had  been  brought  into  close  personal  contact  with 
Him,  or  had  received  a  special  commission  to  preach 
the  gospel.  But  the  pnnoiple  was  not  always  easy 
of  application,  and  it  sometimes  led  to  different 
conclusions  in  different  parts  of  the  Church,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  held  as  to  the  authorship  of  dis- 
puted books ;  while  the  association  of  canonical  and 
uncanonical  books  in  the  LXX,  to  which  the 
Fathers  were  accustomed,  tended  to  make  them 
less  rigorous  in  their  judgments  than  they  might 
have  otherwise  been.   Outside  of  our  NT  ther« 
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weT«  three  books  which  were  held  in  special 
reyerence,  being  sometimes  read  in  church  and 
oecasionaUy  inomded  in  great  Scriptnre  MSS,  viz. 
the  Epistle  of  Clement,  tue  Epistle  of  Baniabeu, 
and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermtu ;  the  authors  of  these 
books  being  soppoeed  by  many  to  be  identical  with 
the  persons  ol  the  same  names  mentioned  in  the 
NT  in  connexion  with  the  Apostle  Paul  (Ph  4*, 
A«  12",  Ro  Id").  On  the  other  hand,  as  T««;ard8 
the  disputed  books  contained  in  our  NT  (chiefly 
minor  Epistles,  with  the  Ep,  to  the  Heb.  tmd  the 
Book  of  Rev),  it  was  because  their  apostolic  author- 
ship was  more  or  less  distrusted  in  certain  quarters 
of  the  Church,  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  their 
early  history  or  to  some  dissatisfaction  with  their 
contents,  that  the  right  of  these  books  to  a  place 
in  the  Canon  was  more  or  lees  called  in  question, 
until  at  length  the  public  opinion  of  the  Church 
found  expression  at  the  3rd  Council  of  Carthage  in 
A.O.  807,  when  the  very  same  books  as  are  con- 
tained in  OUT  NT  were  acknowledged  to  be  can- 
onical, and  declared  to  be  the  on^  books  that 
should  be  read  in  church. 

This  decree  (wliich  seems  to  have  reflected  the 
general  mind  of  the  Church,  and  which  has  been  prac- 
ttcally  acquiesced  in  ever  since,*  notwithstanding 
occasional  controversies  reading  individual  books, 
and  amid  conflicting  theories  as  to  the  authority  of 
Scripture)  had  the  effect  of  excluding  from  the 
Canon  not  only  the  three  writings  already  referred 
to,  and  one  or  two  other  productions  of  the  post- 
apostolic  age  which  were  highly  esteemed  in  the 
Church  although  they  made  no  claim  to  apostolic 
authority,  but  also  another  and  less  worthy  class 
of  writings,  dating  from  the  Snd  to  the  end  of  the 
1th  cent.,  which  ^ayed  an  important  part  in  the 
life  of  the  Church,  and  throw  a  valuable  light 
on  the  history  of  the  NT.  These  are  what  are 
known  as  Apocryphal  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  and 
Apocalypses,  apparently  numerous,  but  of  which 
only  a  small  pcurt  have  come  down  to  us,  a  few 
in  their  entirety,  some  in  a  fragmentary  form,  and 
others  only  in  name.  They  varied  greatly  in  their 
form  and  contents,  but,  apart  from  the  early  oom- 
pomtaons  referred  to  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (l**'), 
which  soon  disappeared  (unless  our  Second  Gospd 
was  one  of  them)  m  the  rarvival  of  the  fittest,  they 
were  either  supplementary  to  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures, fumishmg  information  or  doctrine  on  snb- 
iects  but  little  dealt  with  in  the  NT,  or,  more 
frequently,  they  were  composed  for  the  purpose  of 
bolstering  up  heretical  opinions  or  practices  which 
were  seen  to  have  little  or  no  canonical  support. 
Many  of  the  '  Crospels'  were  mainly  derived;  from 
those  in  the  NT  (the  recently  recovered  '  (Sospel  of 
Peter '  borrows  from  aU  the  four),  with  more  or  less 
modification  of  the  original  in  the  interest  of  some 
Gnostic '  or  other  heresy.  The  modification  was 
liable  to  alteration  from  time  to  time  (as  may  be 
seen  from  the  wide  variations  in  the  different  MSS 
of  the  same  work)  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  suc- 
cessive teachers,  who  issued  their  several  recensions 
under  neat  namee-^enerally  those  of  apostles- 
after  the  manner  oi  the  pseudonymous  Jewish 
writers  already  referred  to.  Very  often  the  same 
work  was  known  under  a  variety  of  names.  For 
example,  the  'Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,'  which  may 
have  been  a  Judaic  recension  of  the  Heb.  original 
of  our  St.  Matthew,  has  been  identified  with  the 
'  Gospel  of  the  Nasarenes '  snd  the  still  more  here- 
tical '  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,'  as  well  as  with  the 
Gospels  ofBartholomew,  Cerinthus,  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  In  this '  Gosp.  of  the  Hebrews '  and  some 
otner  primitive  documents,  such  as  the  '  Gosp.  of 
Peter '^(e.  A.D.  12S,  or,  aoo.  to  some,  165)  ana  the 

•  The  Tnlgmta  bid  a  (ood  deal  to  do  with  this  malt  in  th« 
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'ei^  Jnrt  as  wriler  tnuuUtione  affected  the  tonn  and  oteBt  of 
IS  OaaoD  In  thdr  wreial  iphena  o(  inSn-pof, 


'Gosp.  of  the  Egyptians '  (also  dating  from  the  2nd 
cent. ),  it  may  well  be  that  a  certain  amount  of  oral 
tradition  was  incorporated,  which  had  been  pre- 
served by  the  Jews  who  resided  near  the  scene  of 
the  evangelic  history.  It  in  no  degree  weakens  the 
authority  of  the  NT  to  find  a  few  grains  of  such 
extra-canonical  matter  appearing  in  the  works  of 
an  early  Patristic  writer,  such  as  Justin  Martyr, 
or  even  to  find  an  apocr.  Gospel  quoted  hj  a  writer 
of  an  eolective  turn,  like  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
So  far  from  impairing  the  credit  of  the  NT  writings, 
these  apocr.  productions  of  a  later  age  bear  witness 
to  the  authority  which  the  written  word  had 
already  acquired  in  the  Church,  and  show  the 
necessity  under  which  heretical  teachers  lay  either 
to  manipulate  the  text  of  the  received  books  or  to 
adduce  other  and  ec[ually  high  testimony  in  favour 
of  their  peculiar  views.  In  general,  the  litezatnre 
in  question  is  manifestly  counterfeit.  Muoh  <rf  it 
is  of  a  character  degradmg  to  Christianity,  the  ex- 
travagance and  absurdly  of  its  miracles,  especially 
in  its  pictures  of  the  Saviour's  childhood,  ] 


a  sad  contrast  to  the  chaste  di|;nitv  of  the  canonic 
records ;  and  there  is  none  of  it  which,  either  in  re- 
spect of  outward  attestation  or  intrinsic  excellence, 
can  be  held  to  have  been  nnjustlydealt  with  in  bdng 
denied  admission  to  the  NT.  The  writings  of  the 
Church  Fathers  show  how  little  influence  it  exerted 
in  the  early  Church  compared  with  the  NT  writings, 
which  formed  the  general  standaid  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  sometimes  even  contributed  the  only 
element  that  redeemed  Patristic  literature  from 
inanity  and  unprofitableness.  The  lapse  of  time, 
while  it  exalted  the  NT  Scriptures  to  honour, 
brought  the  apocr.  literature  into  general  disrepute.* 
Within  a  century  or  two  after  it  had  reached  the 
height  of  its  popularity  (4th  cent.),  it  lost  its  place 
in  public  esteem  and  gradually  paaied  out  of  the 
notice  of  the  Church,  leaving  its  traces  indeed  on 
the  productions  of  Christian  art,  and  influencing 
by  its  legends  the  festivals  and  preaching  of  the 
Church,  but  deemed  of  no  account  by  thinkers  and 
theolo^ans,  until  the  rise  of  modem  criticism  in- 
vested it  with  a  new  and  scientific  interest,  when  a 
fresh  sense  of  its  immeasurable  inferiority  to  the 
Canonical  Scriptures  has  impressed  itself  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Church. 

The  following  are  notable  featuree  in  tlie  history 
of  the  NT,  from  a  literary  point  of  view  as  well  as 
in  the  interests  of  criticism.  (1)  The  age  and  num- 
ber of  its  MSS.  Some  of  these  date  from  the  4th  oi 
6th  oent.,t  and  the  whole  number  of  them  exceeds 
2000,  forming  an  immense  array  of  witnesses,  com- 
pared with  the  few  MSS  of  classical  works,  which 
can  frequently  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  and  in 
some  oases  do  not  reach  back  to  within  a  thousand 
years  of  the  age  in  which  the  work  was  produced. 
(2)  The  number  of  its  VSS.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  almost  all  languages,  beginning  with 
the  Old  Lat.  and  Svr.  VSS,  which  may  have  origin- 
ated in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  cent. ,  followed  a  little 
later  by  the  Egyptian  (in  three  different  forms)— the 
Gothic  in  the  4th  cent.,  the  Ethiopic  in  the  4tb 
or  6th  cent.,  and  the  Armenian  in  the  middle  ot 
the  6th  century.  (8)  The  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  reproduced  in  subsequent  writings.  It  i» 
quoted,  echoed,  or  commented  on  by  the  great 
majority  of  early  Christian  writers,    "rhe  sym- 

Eathy  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  with  its  contents 
as  been  already  mentioned.  The  extant  writings 
of  the  next  half  century  are  mainly  defences  of 
Christianity  addressed  to  unbelievers,  admitting  of 

<  We  hare  an  early  example  of  thia  in  what  BoMbltu  tells  ua 
{HB  tL  12)  of  the  obeoiirlty  into  which  the  once  popular  *  Ooapel 
of  Peter'  (need  apparently  by  Jonln  aa  one  of  hla  '  Memoirs ') 
had  fallen  in  the  time  of  Serapion,  blahop  of  Antioch  (a.  a.p.  200). 

t  The  Oxyrhynobas  fragment  oontaining  Ht  li-*-  la  1«<>C 
may  data  fram  tha  and  ol  tbt  8rd  oent.  (la*  OnoMI  an4 
Hunt). 
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fewer  qnotationa  fran  the  Soriptiuw  than  if  they 
had  heen  intended  for  membeia  of  the  Chnroh. 
But,  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
language,  and  still  more  the  sabstanoe,  of  the  NT 
is  woven  into  the  earliest  Christian  writings  that 
have  oome  down  to  as,  while  the  quotations  by  a 
single  writer  in  the  end  of  the  2nd  and  in  the  3rd, 
4th,  and  6th  cent,  are  sometimes  so  eztenaiye  as  to 
amount  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  whole  NT — 
more  than  half  of  it,  for  example,  bdng  imbedded 
in  the  works  of  Origen. 

These  circumstances,  while  they  give  the  NT  a 
unique  place  in  literature  and  uford  valuaUe 
means  for  proving  the  antiquity  and  integrity  of 
its  contents,  axe  attended  with  tae  disadvantage  of 
eanaing  uncertainty  in  innumerable  passages  as  to 
the  precise  terms  of  the  oru;inaI.  A  careful  ex- 
amination ot  the  existing  authorities  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  about  200,000  'Various  Readings,' 
which  are  chiefly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  grei^er 
liability  to  error  in  copying  with  the  hand  uian  in 
the  use  of  the  printing-press.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  various  readings,  however,  is  seldom  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  affect  in  the  slightest  d^pree 
the  substance  of  the  NT.  If  all  the  expressions 
whose  accuracy  is  in  question  were  brought  together 
and  printed  in  a  consecutive  form,  they  would  not 
exceed  the  length  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  whUe  the  disputed  verses  possessed  of 
any  doctrinal  significance  would  not  be  equal  col- 
lectively to  the  shortest  Epistle  of  St.  John. 

In  ttuB  connexion  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  assumption 
that  we  possess  all  the  apostolic  writings  that 
were  ever  in  the  possession  of  the  primitive  Church. 
So  far  from  this,  there  are  expressionB  in  some  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  which  suggest  that  he  wrote 
other  letters  besides  those  which  have  oome  down 
to  us  (1  Co  2  Th  S",  cf.  2Co  11").  We  can 
understand  how  an  ^lostle's  letters  might  be  less 
prized  during  his  lifetime  than  after  his  death, 
when  the  loss  of  any  of  his  writings  would  be  seen 
to  be  irreparable;  and  it  is  no  more  astonishing 
that  Providence  should  have  suffered  such  writings 
to  perish,  than  that  so  many  of  our  Lord's  qioken 
words,  and  those  of  His  aposUes,  should  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  away,  or  that  so  many  of  His  great 
deeds  should  have  Men  allowed  to  go  anreooided 
(Jn  21»). 

iiL  CONTIINTS  or  THI  NT  (lit  individual 
Booki  and  their  Writer»).—Tb»  NT  consists  of  27 
different  books,  by  0  dififorent  authors,  each  book 
having  its  spedal  characteristics  corresponding  to 
the  personality  of  its  writer,  and  the  circumstances 
in  wnich  it  was  written,  but  all  contributing  their 
part  to  one  divine  whole  centred  in  the  person  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  As  early  as  the  2nd  cent, 
there  was  a  recognized  distinction  between  'the 
Gospel '  and  '  the  Apostle,'  just  as  we  find  a  three- 
fold division  of  the  OT  in  Lk  24**  and  elsewhere. 
The  former  denoted  the  fonr  Grospels ;  the  latter, 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  to  which  were  added  by 
degrees  the  Book  of  Acts,  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
and  the  Apocalypse,  under  the  ceneral  name  of 
'  the  Apostles.'  All  these  were  seldom  comprised 
in  one  MS,  and  their  arrangement  varies  in  MSS 
containing  more  than  one  section  and  in  canonical 
lists  given  by  Church  Fathers,  as  is  also  the  case 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  several  books  in  each 
section,  showing  that  the  consolidation  of  the  NT 
was  a  process  still  going  on. 

1.  The  Gospelt. — In  all  cases  the  (Jospels  oome 
first.  This  position  has  been  fitiy  assigned  to  thein, 
not  only  because  they  were  perhaps  the  first  N'T 
Scriptures  to  be  regularly  associated  with  the  OT  in 
the  public  reading  of  the  Church,  but  also  because 
the  hbtory  which  they  record  forms  the  comer- 
st«ne  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  bases  its 


doetrines  not  on  speculation  but  on  foct.  Drawn 
up  without  concert  and  without  the  formal  sanc- 
tion of  the  Church,  they  contain,  in  a  form  suitable 
for  all  ages  and  for  all  classes,  several  independent 
records  of  Christ's  life  and  teaching,  of  which  it 
may  be  said  with  truth  that  they  are  better  authen- 
ticated and  more  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the 
events  narrated  than  any  other  record  we  possess 
in  connexion  with  any  other  period  of  ancient 
history.  A  comparison  of  the  tour  Gospels,  how- 
ever, reveals  a  marked  difference  between  the  fourth 
and  the  first  three.  The  latter  give  in  one  common 
view  the  same  general  outline  of  the  ministry  of 
Christ,  but  this  outline  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  His  ministry  in  Galilee,  and  includes 
only  one  visit  to  Jerusalem ;  whereas  the  Fourth 
Grospel  gives  an  account  of  no  fewer  than  five 
visits  to  Jerusalem,  and  lays  the  scene  of  the 
ministry  chiefly  in  Judeea.  A  still  more  important 
distinction  between  them  has  been  briefly  expressed 
by  designating  the  Synoptic  Gospels  as  the  bodily 
Gospels,  and  the  Fourth  as  the  spiritual  Gospel— by 
which  it  is  meant  that  the  former  relate  chiefly  the 
outward  events  connected  with  the  Sariour's  visible 
presence,  reported  for  the  most  part  without  note 
or  comment,  while  the  latter  is  diasinied  to  repre- 
sent the  ideal  and  heavenly  rade  of  His  personality 
and  work.  Akin  to  this  distinction  is  the  fam 
that  the  fint  three  report  Christ's  addressee  to  the 
multitude,  consisting  largely  of  parables,  whUe  the 
Fourth  contains  discourses  of  a  more  sublime  char- 
acter, frequentiv  expressed  in  the  languaro  of 
allegory  and  adoreased  to  the  inner  circle  ot  His 
followers.  Furthermore,  when  we  enter  into  a  cIoM 
examination  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  compan 
them  with  one  another,  we  find  an  amount  of  suni 
larity  in  detail,  exten<Ung  even  to^  minute  expretp 
sions  and  the  connexion  of  individual  incidenta, 
combined  witii  a  diversity  of  diction,  arrangement, 
and  contents,  which  it  has  hitherto  bafiled  the  in- 
^enuil^  of  critics  fully  to  explain.  While  furtiier 
mvestigation  may  shea  more  light  on  the  historical 
and  literary  relations  of  the  Gospek,  there  is  a  deep 
underlying  unity  amid  their  diversity  which  may 
be  best  diMemea,  not  by  attempting  to  piece  them 
together  so  as  to  form  a  complete  chronological 
history,  but  by  studying  each  from  its  own  point  oi 
view,  and  learning  from  it  what  it  has  to  teach  con- 
cerning the  many-sided  character  and  life  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that, 
while  the  First  Gospel  sets  forth  Christ's  fife  and 
teaching  with  reference  to  the  pott,  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  OT,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  exhibits 
that  life  in  the  present,  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
activity  and  power  so  congenial  to  the  Roman 
mind;  St.  Luke,  as  a  Greek,  depicts  it  in  its 
cathoUc  and  comprehensive  character,  as  destined 
in  the /u^ur«  to  embrace  within  its  savmg  influence 
all  the  kindreds  of  the  Gentiles ;  while  the  FourUi 
Gospel  represents  it  in  its  absolute  perfection,  as  it 
is  rdated  to  the  Father  in  eternity. 

With  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  Gospels,  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  two  of  them  do  not  bear 
the  names  of  apostles  but  of  companions  of  apostles 
(Mark  and  Luke),  and  that,  of  the  other  two,  only 
one  bears  the  name'  of  an  apostle  of  eminence 
(John) — which  is  so  far  a  confirmation  of  th«r 
genuineness.  With  regard  to  the  First  Gospel,  there 
IS  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  of  the  ancient 
Church,  beginning  with  Papias  in  the  first  half 
of  the  2nd  cent.,  which  assigns  it  in  its  original 
form  to  St.  Matthew.  But  whether  it  was  ongin- 
ally  written  in  Heb.,  as  stated  by  Papias,  and 
how  far  it  has  been  altered  by  recension,  are  ques- 
tions which  have  not  yet  been  determined.  See 
Matthew  (Gcmpbi.  of).  With  equal  unanimity 
the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  beginning  with 
Papias,  ascribe  the  Second  Gospel  to  St.  Mark,  who 
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la  aaid  to  have  embodied  in  it  the  preaching  of 
St.  Peter.  Tliia  view  ia  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
tone  and  character  of  the  book,  which  is  genmtlly 
r^;ardMd  as  containing,  in  a  more  or  leas  modified 
form,  the  earliest  oyde  of  apostolic  teaching.  See 
art.  Mabk.  With  regard  to  the  anthorship  of  the 
rhird  Gospel,  there  is  substantial  unanimity.  Tra- 
dition has  alway^asoribed  it  to  St.  Luke,  the  friend 
and  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  at  the  same 
time  assigning  to  the  latter  a  part  in  its  production 
somewhat  similar  to  that  whicn  St.  Peter  ts  beliered 
to  hare  borne  in  rdation  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark— 
a  view  supported  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  Gospel  itself,  which  forms  an  excellent 
lustoTio  groundwork  for  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  grace  that  was  diaracteristio  of  St.  Paul's  preach- 
ing. See  art  LUKX.  Until  the  dose  of  the  18th 
cent,  tiie  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  never  seriously  challenged.  In  some  respects 
it  has  stronger  external  tMtimonv  in  its  favour 
than  any  of  the  others ;  and  the  wnole  tone  of  the 
book  gives  the  iiupression  that  it  was  written  by 
one  who  was  familiar  with  the  inner  life  of  Christ 
and  Eiis  apostles,  as  well  as  with  the  topographv  of 
Jerusalem  tmd  the  ideas  and  customs  prevalent 
among  the  Jews  before  the  destmotifo  of  their 
capitu.  Moreover,  the  spiritual  elevation  of  the 
book  is  vastly  superior  to  anything  we  find  in  the 
sub-apostolic  age,  and  the  Johannme  anthorship  is 
attended  with  fewer  difBcultiee  than  any  ouer 
that  has  been  suggested.  If  it  was  written  in 
Ephesns  about  A.D.  86  (which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  earliest  tradition),  an  interval  of  more 
than  half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Christ,  during  which  Christianity  had  spread  into 
many  lands  and  furnished  subjects  for  reflexion  to 
many  minds.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  in- 
evitable that  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  should  be 
viewed  in  new  lights  and  assume  more  speculative 
forms ;  and  in  £i>hesii8,  as  the  great  meeting-place 
of  Oriental  mysticism  and  Greek 'phUoeophy,  the 
deeper  qaestions  and  more  theological  aspects  of 
the  new  religion  would  naturally  claim  a  large 
measure  of  attention.  See,  further,  art.  JOHK 
(Gospel  ot). 

2.  The  Book  of  Act*. — ^TUs  invaluable  document, 
which  ia  our  chief  authority  on  the  history  of  the 
Church  for  nearly  a  generation  after  Christ's 
death,  is  evidently  from  the  same  pen  as  the 
(Sospel  of  Luke,  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  a 
sequel.  The  writer  conceives  of  Christ  as  still 
carrying  on  His  work  in  virtue  of  His  resurrection 
and  ascension,  and  seeks  to  trace  the  gradual  ex- 
pcmsion  of  the  Church  from  its  first  l)eginning,  as 
a  seeming  phase  of  Judaism,  to  its  full  development 
as  a  Catholic  communion,  free  alike  to  Jew  and 
Gentile.  Although  the  author  does  not  speak  in 
his  own  name  till  he  reaches  the  point  in  his 
narrative  at  which  he  joined  St.  Paul's  company 
at  TroM,  and  was  evidentiy  dependent  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  work  on  a  variety  of  sources, 
oral  ana  written,  yet  the  book  has  a  natural  unity 
of  diction  and  rtyle,  which  forbids  us  to  assign  it, 
to  more  than  one  author;  and  its  several  parts 
are  so  interlaced  by  corresponding  observations 
and  allusions  as  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Becent  investigations  have  enhanced  the  reputation 
which  the  work  had  previously  enjoyed  for  histori- 
cal worth  and  accuracy  ;  and  the  bsuef  is  becoming 

general  that  it  must  have  been  written  by  a 
istorian  of  the  first  rank.  Regarding  its  date  of 
eompoeition,  no  conclusion  has  been  reached  be- 
yona  what  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
written  a  contemporary  and  companion  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  at  some  time  subsequent  to  his  first 
imprisonment  at  Some  (A.D.  63).   see  art.  Aotb. 

i.  The  Pautim  EpiiiU*  and  the  Bp.  to  the 
Aftmat. — QiM  of  the  ehaiaeteristios  of  the  NT, 


as  compared  with  all  other  sacred  book^  la 
the  epistolarv  character  of  a  large  fMurt  of  its 
contents.*  Although  most  of  Uie  EpisUes  were 
written  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  Gospels  in 
their  present  form,  they  represent  in  general  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  Christian  theology.  Thev  give 
us  the  fruits  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  years'  renexicn 
on  the  cardinal  facts  and  trutiis  contained  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  and  are  the  chief  source  of 
Christian  doctrine  on  such  subjects  as  the  Trinity, 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  numan  race  and  to 
the  Church,  the  Atonement,  Justification  by  faith, 
and  Sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  con- 
tain more  explicit  claims,  in  varying  modes  and 
forms,  to  divine  inspiration  and  authority,  than  the 
Gospels  or  the  Bk.  of  Acts;  but,  while  largely 
doctrinal  in  character,  most  of  them  were  writtoi 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  questions  of  a 
practical  nature,  and  are  enlivened  with  many 
personal  allusions. 

What  has  just  been  said  is  especially  true  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  While  bearing  evidence  in 
many  passages  of  being  written  more  or  less  under 
the  conscious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  had 
their  rise  in  the  special  needs  an«f  drcumstanoes  of 
the  various  Churches  to  which  thev  were  addressed. 
They  are  thirteen  in  number,  ana  may  be  divided 
into  four  groups,  extending  over  the  last  fifteen 
years  or  more  of  the  apostle's  life,  and  exhibitine, 
amid  many  similarities  and  correlations,  a  weU- 
marked  development  of  thought:  viz.  (a)  1  and 
2  Th,  which  were  written  abmit  A.O.  63  rTumer, 
60-62],  at  least  sixteen  years  after  the  apostle's  con- 
version, and  turn  largely  on  questions  relating  to 
Christ's  Second  Coming.  (6)  1  and  2  Co,  Gal,  andlto, 
which  were  written  during  his  third  missioiuu^ 
journey  (A.D.  67-68  [Turner,  65-66  for  1  and  2  Co 
and  Ro,  date  of  Gal  he  leaves  undecided]),  and  were 
mainly  designed  to  vindicate  his  apostolic  autho- 
rity and  preserve  the  gospel  from  the  inroads  of 
Judaism,  (e)  The  Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment, 
viz.,  Ph,  Col,  Philem,  and  Eph  (the  last  named 
being  in  all  probability  a  circular-letter,  identical 
with  'the  epistle  from  Laodicea'  referred  to  in 
Col  4"),  which  were  written  from  Rome  about  A.D. 
62-43  [Turner,  60-61],  and  range  from  the  humblest 
personal  detaUs  to  the  loftiest  speculations  regard- 
ing the  being  and  destiny  of  the  Church.  Ad)  The  /  _ 
Pastoral  EpisUes  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  which  are  ^ 
distinguished  from  all  the  others  by  their  want 
of  hirtorical  agreement  with  any  period  in  St. 
Paul's  life  as  recorded  in  the  Bk.  of  Acts,  and  also 
1^  their  strongly -marked  individuality  alike  in 
style  and  subetuice.  These  circumstances  have 
given  rise  to  serious  doubt  of  their  genuineness, 
which  is  largely  obviated,  however,  by  supposing 
them  to  have  been  written  after  the  imprisonment 
recorded  in  the  closing  chapter  of  the  Acts,  and 
in  the  last  year  of  the  apostle  s  life — say  A.D.  67-68. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Epistles  in  the  second 
group  are  almost  universally  admitted  to  be 
genuine,  which  ia  a  most  important  admission 
from  an  evidential  point  of  view,  as  tiiey  contain 
many  allusions  to  detailed  matters  of  fact  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels,  and  prove  that  the  storv  of 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection  as  told  in  the  four 
(3o8pels  was  the  chief  theme  of  St.  Paul's  preach- 
ing.  The  evidence  is  all  the  more  valuable  because 
it  is  indirect,  the  letters  having  manifestlv  been 
written  without  any  such  object  in  view,  ana  being 
addressed  to  several  independent  communities  far 
removed  from  one  another.  Having  regard  to  the 
tone  of  sincerity,  tempered  with  sobriety  of  jndg- 

*  It  oontaiDB  twenty-one  letten  by  lix  different  aathon.  Nine 
of  theee  are  sddreaeed  to  individual  Churches,  riz.  1  and  2  Th, 
1  and  2  Co,  Oal,  Ro,  Ph,  Col,  2  Jn  ;  five  to  Individual  persons, 
viz.  Philem,  1  and  2  Tl,  Tit,  S  Jn  ;  two  to  Heb.  Chriitiuis,  viz 
He  and  Ja ;  the  remaining  five  beinff  of  a  more  or  lea  geneiw 
natuta,  tIi.  Hgb,  1  andZ P,  1  Jn,  snd  Juds.  | 
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ment,  which  chaiaoterises  these  Epistles,  as  well  as 
to  the  early  association  of  the  writer  with  the 
/ewish  authorities  at  Jerosalem,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities he  had  for  ascertaining  the  real  facts  of 
the  evangelic  history,  we  are  1m  inevitably  to  the 
conclosion  that  St.  Paul's  Gospel  had  the  same 
historic  groundwork  of  essential  and  well-attested 
facts  regarding  Christ's  life  and  teaching  as  we 
find  recorded  in  the  four  Gospels.  See  separate 
arts,  on  these  various  Epistles. 

As  regards  the  Ep.  to  the  ffebretet,  which  has 
always  been  closely  associated  with  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  there  is  evidence  that  from  the  latter  half 
of  the  2nd  cent,  it  was  assigned  by  the  Eastern 
Church  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  although  some  of  the 
most  competent  judges  were  constrained  by  int«mal 
evidence  to  depart  somewhat  from  the  traditional 
view,  their  idea  being  that  St.  Paul  might  have 
written  the  original,  and  one  of  his  disciples  have 
translated  it  into  Greek,  or  that  the  apostle  might 
have  supplied  the  thoughts,  and  one  of  his  ais- 
ciples  have  nut  them  into  words.  In  the  Western 
Cnnrch,  on  the  other  hand,  opinion  was  for  a  loi^ 
time  adverse  to  the  Pauline  authorship;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  dose  of  the  4th  cent,  that  the 
Ep.  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  writing  of  St.  Paul's. 
Ttiis  view  has  now  been  generally  abandoned,  as 
the  result  of  a  closer  study  of  the  style  and  struc- 
ture of  the  book ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  idea 
that  it  may  be  a  translation  of  a  work  bv  the 
apostle  is  also  admitted  to  be  untenable.  At  the 
same  time  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
was  written  by  one  of  St.  Paul's  school.  Luke, 
Clement,  ApoUos,  Barnabas,  have  all  been  sug- 
gested, the  latter  two  being  those  in  whose  favour 
most  can  be  said.  As  to  the  destination  of  the 
Ep.,  various  allumons  show  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended for  Heb.  Christians  in  general,  but  for 
some  definite  community.  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
Ephesns,  Rome,  have  each  had  their  advocates; 
but  the  position  of  Christians  in  Jerusalem  or  in 
some  other  part  of  Palestine  seems  to  answer  best 
to  the  situation  which  the  writer  has  in  view. 
Respecting  the  date  of  composition,  the  mention 
of  Timothy's  liberation  (He  13*),  which  took 
place  presumaUy  at  Rome,  whither  he  had  been 
summoned  1^  Elt.  Paul  in  his  last  imprisonment, 
points  to  a  time  shortly  anterior  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem — an  inference  which  is  confirmed  by 
other  expressions  in  the  Ep.,  referring  to  the 
decadence  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation.  The  great 
theme  of  the  En.  is  the  superiority  of  Christaanity 
to  Judaism,  which  it  attempte  to  prove,  not  so 
much  by  minimizing  the  old  covenant  (as  St.  Paul 
had  been  obliged  to  do  in  vindicating  the  freedom 
of  his  Gentile  oonverts)  as  by  magnifying  the  new 
as  a  fulfilment  of  the  old.  See,  further,  Hkbbews 
(Epistle  to). 

4.  Tk»  Catholic  fpMtfst.— There  are  7  Epistles 
which  from  the  4th  cent,  have  gone  under  this 
name,  vis.  Ja,  1  and  2  P,  1  2  8  Jn,  and  Jude. 
Thev  were  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pastoral  Epp.  and  Philem,  are  addressed  to  indi- 
vidnal  Churches,  also  7  in  number.*  In  most 
of  the  Greek  MSS  the  Cath.  Epp.  stand  next  to 
Acts,  although  they  were  much  later  than  the 
Panune  Epp.  in  obtaming  general  recognition  in  the 
Church. 

la)  The  General  Ep.  q/'J(»m«*.— This  is  now  gener- 
ally admitted  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  'fUimes, 
the  Lord's  brother'  (Gal  l"*),  who  for  many 
years  presided  ever  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 

■  Tha  «ymboUim  ol  Dombm  hM  u  internttns  bauing  on  the 
praponiont  of  the  KT,  not  only  in  the  nae  of  7  In  the  caaee 
above  mentioned  (ct.  Ber  V)  and  In  the  cue  of  the  Pauline  Epp., 
which  (inclndlnc  He)- 7x2,  but  alio  In  the  number  of  the 
Soapela,  to  whid^  Irwunu  and  othen,  under  the  influenoe  of  a 
Virad  Meo-F]rtha(onaiiian,  aicribed  a  mjntio  Tirtoe. 


The  internal  evidence  is  strongly  in  its  ta,rom, 
and  the  rarity  of  allusions  to  it  in  the  early 
Christian  writers  may  be  accounted  for  by  its 
circulation  being  confined  to  Jewish  Christians, 
as  well  as  by  the  narrow  sphere  of  labour  in  which 
the  writer  himself  moved,  nis  whole  life  apparently 
having  been  spent  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  addressed 
'  To  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  of  the  Dispersion,' 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  take  the  words  in  any 
other  than  a  literal  sense.  The  tone  of  the  Ep. 
is  eminently  practical,  the  object  of  the  writer 
being  to  inculcate  Christian  moriJity  as  essential 
to  salvation.  Hence  it  partakes  largely  of  the 
ethical  character  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
which  it  resembles  not  only  in  ito  general  tone 
and  sentiment,  but  in  many  of  its  expressions. 
The  marked  absence  of  anything  like  developed 
Christian  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  expectation 
which  it  exhibits  of  Christ's  speedy  coming  to 
judge  the  world  (6"),  and  the  application  of  the 
term  '  synagogue '  (2*)  to  an  assembly  of  Christian 
worshippers,  seem  to  require  an  eari^  date  for  the 
Ep. ;  and  as  there  is  no  ngn  of  acquaintance  with 
the  sharp  controversy  regtoding  the  obligations  of 
the  Jewish  law,  which  came  to  a  heM  in  the 
Council  of* Jerusalem  (A.D.  60),  there  seems  good 
reason  to  regard  this  as  the  oldest  book  in  the  MT, 
dating  between  A.D.  44  and  48.  See,  farther, 
Jambs  (Epistlb  of). 

(A)  The  let  Ef.  of  Peter.— Then  is  no  reason  to 
donbt  that  this  Ep.  was  written  the  apostle 
whose  name  it  bears.  Hardly  any  book  of  the  NT 
is  better  supported  external  evidence,  whUe 
internally  it  Dears  in  many  of  its  features  the 
stamp  oi  St.  Peter's  mind  and  the  traces  of  hia 
experience,  as  theee  are  represented  to  ns  in  the 
Gospels  and  the  Bk.  of  Acts.  It  is  addressed  '  To 
the  elect  who  are  sojonmers  of  the  IMsnersion  in 
Pontos,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia' ; 
but  there  is  a  difierence  of  opinion  whether  these 
words  are  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  as  de- 
noting Jewish  Christians  merely,  or  as  emiaraoing 
'  the  Israel  of  God '  in  the  wiaest  sense.  As  it 
appears,  however,  from  a  number  of  passages  that 
the  readers  of  the  Ep.  were  largely  Gtontuea,  the 
latter  supposition  seems  to  accord  beat  with  the 
facts.  Similarly,  '  Babylon '  (5")  should  probably 
be  nnderstxxid  in  a  fi^prative  sense  as  meaning 
Rome,  the  writer's  point  of  view  being  in  fuQ 
harmony  with  this  supposition.  There  is  also 
some  controversy  as  to  the  date  of  the  Epistle. 
Some  would  assign  it  to  the  period  of  the  Flavian 
dynasty,  but  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  it 
was  written  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Neronian  persecution,  when  the  Christians  in  the 
provinces  were  beginning  to  experience  the  effects 
of  the  imperial  example  at  Rome,  about  64-65. 
The  very  name  of  Chnstian  was  beoominE  a  term 
of  reproach  (4'*),  and  the  chief  object  of  the  writer 
is  to  inonloato  patience  under  tnal  and  penever- 
aace  in  well-doing  in  a  spirit  of  hope. 

(e)  The  tnd  Ep.  of  Peter.— The  genninenees  of 
this  Ep.  has  been  more  questioned  than  that  of 
any  other  book  in  the  NT.  The  external  evidence 
for  it  is  comparatively  meagre;  but  the  chief 
objection  to  it  both  in  ancient  and  in  moderr 
times  has  arisen  from  its  differing  so  greatly  in 
tone  and  substance  from  the  1st  Epbtle.  This 
objection  is  so  far  obviated  by  the  faict  that  while 
the  1st  was  designed  to  encourage  and  support 
Christians  under  persecution,  this  was  evidently 
intended  to  warn  against  false  teachers,  who  were 
spreading  corruption  in  the  Church.  Moreover, 
amid  the  general  difference  of  style,  a  close  ex- 
amination of  the  language  and  thought  in  this 
Epistle  brings  out  many  points  of  resemblance 
between  it  and  St.  Peters  expressions  elsewhere ; 
and  in  aevrral  respecto  it  does  not  tally  with  the 
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supposition  of  forgery.  The  mention  of  St.  Paul's 
Epp.  .however  (3"-  W) ,  as  il  they  were  already  known 
to  the  Asiatic  Churches,  and  in  the  same  category 
as '  the  other  Scriptures '  (rds  Xotrdt  ypoipis),  as  well 
as  the  marked  resemblance  of  this  Ep.,  in  style,  to 
the  recenliy  discovered  '  Apocalypse  of  Peter,'  seem 
to  imply  a  post-apostolic  date ;  and  there  is  much 
to  favour  the  view  of  Prof.  W.  M.  Kamsay,  who 
regards  the  Ep.  as  the  work  of  '  a  disciple  who  was 
full  of  the  spirit  and  words  of  bis  teacher,  and  who 
believed  so  thoroughly  that  be  was  giving  the 
words  of  his  teacher  that  he  attributed  it  to  that 
teacher.'  See,  further,  Petee  (Epistle?  of). 

(d)  The  Ep.  of  Jude. — ^This  Epistle  is  in  the  name 
of  '  Judas,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  brother 
of  James.'  The  James  whom  the  writer  here 
claims  as  his  brother  was  the  well-known  head  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  one  of  our  Lord's  brethren, 
and  the  writer  of  the  Ep.  that  bears  bis  name  ; 
and  therefore  Jude  is  not  to  be  identified  with  any 
of  the  apostles  of  the  same  name  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels.  There  is  such  a  striking  resemblance 
between  this  Ep.  (consisting  of  a  single  chapter) 
and  the  2nd  chapter  of  2  P  as  to  justify  the  belief 
that  the  one  was  borrowed  from  the  other.  But 
as  this  Ep.  has  some  features  of  originality  about 
it  which  the  other  lacks,  we  may  infer  that  Peter 
and  not  Jude  was  the  borrower — a  supposition 
confirmed  by  the  way  in  wliich  certain  quota- 
tions in  Jude  from  non-canonical  Jewish  Scriptures 
almost  disappear  from  2  P,  along  with  one  or  two 
references  to  Levitical  uncleanness,  as  if  the  writer 
desired  as  far  as  possible  to  adapt  his  writing  for 
general  use.  This  Ep.  is  full  of  sharp  and  stem 
denunciation  aimed  at  practical  evils  of  a  most 
heinous  character,  founded  on  a  gross  abuse  of 
Christian  liberty.  It  probably  emanated  from 
Palestine  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  See,  further,  art.  JUDE 
(Epistle  of). 

(e)  The  1st  Ep.  of  John. — ^There  is  abundance  of 
evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  to  prove  that 
this  Ep.  was  written  by  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  forms  a  sequel  to  it.  The  readers  are 
not  specified,  but  in  all  probability  it  was  addressed 
in  Uie  first  instance  to  the  Churches  of  Asia, 
among  whom  St.  John  spent  the  latter  part  of 
bis  life.  The  writer  speaks  in  a  quiet  tone  of 
authority,  as  if  he  were  well  known  to  his  readers 
and  were  well  acquainted  with  their  dangers  and 
their  needs.  He  insists  on  the  translation  into 
the  Christian  life  of  those  great  truths  regarding 
the  fellowship  of  God  with  man,  which,  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  are  exhibited  in  the  life  and  ministry 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

(/)  7%e  2nd  Ep.  of  JbAn.— This  Ep.  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being  genuine.  It  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  1st,  no  fewer  than  7  of  its 
13  verses  having  something  parallel  in  the  other. 
It  is  addressed  'Unto  the  elect  lady  and  her 
children,'  by  whom  we  are  probably  to  understand 
a  Church  and  its  members ;  and  the  object  of  the 
Ep.  is  to  warn  them  against  the  insidious  and 
corrupting  influence  of  certain  heretical  teachers 
who  were  going  about  denying  the  reality  of 
Christ's  humanity.  The  title  of  '  the  elder,'  which 
the  writer  assumes,  implies  that  he  was  a  well- 
known  personage  in  the  Church,  and  is  one  that 
could  be  fitly  claimed  by  St.  John  as  the  last  of 
the  apostles. 

(fr)  27ke  Srd  Ep.  of  John.— Tbb  Ep.,  like  the  2nd, 
is  written  in  the  name  of  'the  elder,'  and  it  has 
80  many  expressions  in  common  with  the  other 
thu  they  have  been  fitly  termed  '  twins.'  It  gives 
us  a  momentary  glimpse  of  Church  life  in  Asia 
towards  the  close  of  the  1st  cent.,  and  illustrates 
the  practical  difficulties  which  had  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  government  of  the  Church.  It 
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is  addressed  '  Unto  Gaius  the  beloved,'  a  faithful 
and  liberal  member  of  the  Church,  whose  influence 
and  example  the  writer  invokes,  in  opposition  to 
the  intolerant  and  factious  conduct  of  an  ambitious 
ecclesiastic  named  Diotrephes,  who  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  close  his  doors  on  '  the  brethren '  who  had 
come  in  the  name  of  '  the  elder,'  apparently  bearing 
a  letter  from  him — perhaps  our  2nd  EpisUe.  See, 
further,  JOHN  (EPISTLES  of). 

6.  The  Revelation  of  St.  John. — The  Apocalypse 
has  experienced  greater  vicissitudes  as  regards  its 
acceptance  in  the  Church  than  any  oUier  book 
of  the  NT,  owing  partly  to  the  Chiliastic  views 
associated  with  it,  and  partly  to  the  marked  differ- 
ence in  its  language  and  style  as  compared  with 
the  other  works  ascribed  to  St.  John.  It  bears  to 
be  written  by  'John  to  the  seven  Churches  which 
are  in  Asia ' ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  its 
apostolic  authorship  was  accepted  by  Justin  Martyr 
(not  to  mention  some  earlier  apparent  witnesses^ 
in  the  dialogue  which  he  held  with  Trypho  at 
Epbesus  within  half  a  century  after  St.  John's 
death.  Its  wide  divergence  from  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
both  in  ideas  and  in  language,  may  be  accounted  for 
in  some  measure  by  t£e  difference  in  the  nature 
and  contents  of  the  two  books,  the  one  being 
mainly  narrative  or  colloquial,  the  other  formed 
on  the  model  of  Jewish  apocalypse ;  and  there  are 
not  wanting  some  important  features  of  resemblance 
between  them,  betokening  an  identity  of  authorship. 
With  regard  to  the  date  of  this  book,  there  is  a 
growing  conviction  that  the  theory  which  connects 
it  with  the  persecution  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and 
puts  its  composition  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, must  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  'tribula- 
tion' referred  to  (1*)  was  that  which  befell  Chris- 
tians in  the  provinces,  especially  in  Asia  Minor, 
at  a  later  date,  when  they  refused  to  pay  divine 
honour  to  the  emperor.  The  main  theme  of  the 
book  is  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  pictorially 
set  forth  as  tbe  glorious  consummation  of  gre^t 
struggles  and  marvellous  events.  Its  unity  has 
recently  been  assailed,  but  the  attempts  to  disin- 
tegrate it  have  not  met  with  general  acceptance. 
See,  further,  art.  Revelation  (Book  of). 

On  the  whole  subject  of  this  article,  reference 
may  be  made,  further,  to  such  articles  as  Bible, 
Canon.Catiiolic  Epistles, Gospels.  New  Testa- 
MENT  Canon,  Paul,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  the  separate 
articles  on  the  various  books  of  the  NT,  and  the 
Literature  appended  to  these. 

J.  A,  M'Cltmont. 
"NEW  TE8TAMEHT  CANON^ 

Introduction— genend  character  of  the  hlatoiy  of  the  fttrnu- 
tton  of  the  Canon — oonalderatlons  to  be  borne  m  mind  In  eatl- 
mattni  the  Ikcts — the  chief  periods. 

A.  From  end  of  apostoUo  age  to  e.  a.n.  220. — CIrcamstanoea 
apedalljr  affecting  the  evidence  for  the  Gospels. 

1.  The  Bub-apostollc  age.— Its  docamenta— Ep,  of  Clem.  Bom. 
to  the  Corinthians — Epp.  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp— OTldence 
as  to  the  use  of  (1)  the  Gospels,  (8)  other  NT  writings. 

it.  The  second  quarter  of  the  2nd  century. 

(1)  The  use  of  the  Gospels— Ep.  of  Barnabas— the  DIdacbi— 
Shepherd  of  Hermas  —  Fragments  of  Paplas  —  the  so-called 
2nd  Ep.  of  Clement — Justin  Martyr  —  Onostie  heretics  — 
Montanlsts. 

(2)  Use  of  other  wriUngs  of  NT. 

ill.  Third  quarter  of  2Dd  century— Tatian. 

It.  Last  quarter  of  2nd  century  and  beginning  of  Srd.- The 
Impugners  of  St.  John's  wrltlnga — Theophilus— the  evidence 
afforded  by  worica  of  Irensus,  TertnUian,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, HIppolytus.  (1)  Writings  whose  place  In  the  Canon 
was  already,  at  and  from  this  time,  flilly  secured,  (a)  Bemarks 
upon  the  area  from  which  this  erldenoe  cornea ;  (ft)  inferences 
that  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  previous  history  of  the  reception 
of  these  writings  in  the  Church.  (2)  Writings  whose  position 
continued  to  be  for  a  time  doubtnU. 

B.  From  c.  a.d.  220-828.- The  teaching  and  works  of  Origen 
and  their  influence— Judgment  of  Dionysins  of  Alexandria  on 
the  Apocalypse— evidence  of  Eusebins  as  regards  the  Canon. 

C.  Concluding  period. — Influences  ihvourable  to  a  flnal  settle- 
ment—  lists  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Athanaslus,  Eplphanius 
—  the  Cheltenliam  Catalogue,  Third  Council  of  Carthage  — 
evidenae  fbr  Borne  and  other  neighbouring  Churches — CoonoO 
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of  LmkHciw,  Oresoiy  Kixtomen.  AmphUoehloi— tbe  Cnon 
of  Um  tcaehen  bcloosliig  to  Mhool  of  Antloeb— tha  PeaUtte— 
tbe  Qninlaot.  Oomuai— the  effact  of  tbe  Belbmution. 

Introduction.— The  subject  of  this  article  ia 
tbe  formation  of  tlie  NT,  the  gathering,  into  one, 
of  the  collection  of  books  'which  we  so  name,  to  be 
the  sacred  books  of  the  New  Dispensation.  These 
writings  form  the  Canon  of  the  NT  (for  the  term 
Canon,  its  idea  and  history,  see  art.  Canon).  It 
is  with  the  process  which  resulted  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  Canon  that  we  are  here  conceined.  The 
investigation  and  right  conception  of  this  history 
have  proved,  and  are  still,  a  very  hard  and  com- 
plicated task.  The  evidence  is  to  be  gathered  from 
early  Christian  literature ;  but  the  age  and  authen- 
ticity of  many  of  its  documents,  especially  for  the 
two  or  three  generations  succeeding  the  apostles, 
which  form  the  most  important  period  of  aU,  have 
been  hotly  contested ;  and,  even  apart  from  this, 
the  evidence  supplied  by  them  is,  from  special 
causes  (as  we  shall  see),  difBcnlt  to  interpret 
Nevertheless,  some  real  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  illumination  of  the  subject.  A  common  judg- 
ment has  been  attained,  or  there  is  an  approxima- 
tion to  one,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  most  important 
of  the  documents  concerned  and  as  to  the  l)earing 
of  some  portions  of  the  evidence,  on  the  part  of 
many  students  whose  doctrinal  points  of  view  are 
very  diverse ;  and  the  important  questions  still  at 
issue  have  Y>een  narrowed  and  cleared.  It  would 
hardly  be  possible  now  to  maintain  views  of  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  such  as  those  of  men  so 
learned  as  Lardner  (supplement  to  pt.  ii.  bk.  1.  of 
the  Credibility,  cb.  iii.  2nd  ed.  p.  49)  and  Mosheim 
{Eccl.  Bi»t.  bk.  i.  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  16,  i.  p.  64  in  Eng. 
tr.  of  1863)  in  former  times.  It  was  a  more 
gradual  process  than  they  imagined,  and  it  had 
more  than  one  stage.  The  student  of  the  history 
of  the  Canon  miiBt  endeavour  to  mark  the  stages 
and  the  epochs  at  which  they  were  reached,  to 
determine  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  the 
movement  towards  the  establishment  of  the  Canon, 
to  ascertain  the  causes  which  promoted  or  retarded 
it,  and  the  considerations  wliich  were  influential 
in  bringing  about  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
different  writings. 

A  certain  development  of  thought  and  feeling 
in  respect  to  the  books  of  NT  must  be  acknow- 
ledged. But  to  say  this  is  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  belief  in  their  authenticity  as  genuine 
products  of  the  apostolic  age.  It  required  time, 
and  the  experience  of  needs  which  were  not  fully 
felt  at  once,  for  the  Christian  Church  to  perceive 
clearly  what  a  treasure  she  possessed  in  these 
writings.  And  the  most  important  question  which 
has  to  be  decided  in  regard  to  tihe  history  of 
the  Canon  is.  Whether  the  development  which  can 
be  traced  was  one  which  involved  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  facts,  or  only  an  awakening  to  the  real 
significance  of  facts  which  had  long  been  known. 

In  judging  of  the  evidence,  it  will  be  right  to 
remember  the  conditions  implied  in  the  very  sup- 
position of  such  a  growth  as  has  just  been  indi- 
cated. Convictions  which  are  more  or  less  latent, 
which  have  not  been  formulated,  exercise  far  less 
authority  than  those  which  have  been  definitely 
put  forth  and  for  some  time  accepted  without 
question.  So  long  as  the  belief  of  Christians  in 
regard  to  the  new  Scriptures  was  of  the  former 
kind  the  signs  of  its  existence  might  be  somewhat 
obscure,  and  there  might  be  more  or  less  serious 
departures  from  it  here  and  there,  in  spite  of  its 
being  In  reality  widely  diffused  and  well  founded. 

The  special  circumstances  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  which  were  of  a  nature  to  retard  for  a  time 
the  formation  of  a  Canon  of  NT,  and  also  to  make 
the  recognition  accorded  to  the  apostolic  writings 
appear  to  us  less  decided  than  it  was  in  reality. 


(a)  The  fact  that  Christians  already  had  a  Bible— 
the  OT— must  first  be  noticed.  In  time,  no  doubt, 
this  may  have  fitcilitated  the  reception  of  another 
body  of  Scriptures.  For  the  idea  of  a  Bible,  a  col- 
lection of  inspired,  authoritative  writings,  bad  been 
rendered  familiar,  and  it  was  necessary  only  that 
it  should  be  applied  to  the  books  which  enshrined 
the  New  Revelation.  But  this  could  not  be  at 
once  accomplished.  Great  as  the  veneration  for 
the  apostles  was,  there  could  not  be  the  same 
feeling  for  new  writings  as  for  those  which  had 
loi^  been  hallowed.  Moreover,  In  form  the  apos- 
toUc  writings  were  different  in  many  respects 
those  of  the  OT,  and,  in  particular,  they  did  not 
bear  so  plainly  upon  their  very  face  a  cUUm  to 
inspiration  as  its  prophetic  and  legislative  books 
did.  Besides  all  this,  tbe  OT  itself  largely  supplied 
the  place  of  Christian  Scriptures  in  apostolic  and 
sub-apostolic  times.  To  an  extent  which  we  find 
hard  to  understand,  it  was  used  as  a  source  of 
Christian  histruction.  The  divine  truths  newly 
imparted  and  the  actual  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ 
and  founding  of  His  kingdom  were  read  between 
the  lines  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  (Lk  2^- 
Ac  8»  18«,  2  Ti  3»,  and  last  fragment  of  Melito, 
op.  Eus.  BE  iv.  26).  Tbe  need  was  thus  partially 
met  which  the  apostolic  writings  could  alone 
adequately  satisfy.  (6)  Again,  the  gospel  message 
and  the  new  law  had  first  been  delivered  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
even  the  memory  of  the  oral  teaching  of  the 
apostles  was  for  a  time,  in  some  measure,  a  rival 
of  their  own  written  testimony  in  the  regard  and 
affections  of  Christians. 

A  just  and  vivid  sense  of  these  peculiar  condi- 
lions,  and  some  others  which  will  come  before  us 
in  tbe  course  of  our  survey,  is  necessary,  if  we  are 
to  understand  the  phenomena  aright,  and  to  refi^dn 
from  giving  undue  weight  to  objections  which  are 
founded  on  paucity  of  evidence.  Proof,  however, 
of  a  positive  kind  that,  from  the  confines  of  the 
lifetime  of  the  apostles,  the  writings  of  NT  were 
known  among  Christians,  can  be  found  only  in  a 
full  estimate  of  the  facts  as  a  whole,  supplied  by 
the  documents  not  only  of  the  one  or  two  earliest 
but  of  subsequent  generations.  When  the  alleged 
indications  of  the  use  of  NT  writings  at  the  former 
time  are  taken  by  themselves,  they  may  be  far  from 
convincing ;  they  may  show  little  more  than  that 
it  is  a  tenable  assumption,  that  our  Christian 
Scriptures,  or  the  chief  of  them,  were  already  in 
circulation.  But  when  we  advance  a  few  years, 
we  find  them  clearly  occupying  a  position  which 
they  could  not  have  attained  at  a  bound,  and 
which  no  other  writings  shared  with  them.  And 
we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  the  earlier  signs 
referred  to  are — not  only  possibly  but — really  traces 
of  acquaintance  vrith  them.  In  this  way  we  reach 
a  highly  probable  conclusion,  even  when  the  facts 
directly  connected  with  the  reception  of  these 
writings  are  alone  taken  into  account.  It  will  be 
strongly  confirmed  if  the  belief  (the  grounds  of 
which  can  barely  be  touched  upon  in  this  article)  is 
well  founded,  that  there  was  substantial  continuity 
of  life  and  organization  in  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  beginning  till  its  history  emerges  into  fuU 
light  in  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd  cent.,  such  as 
would  afford  a  guarantee  for  tbe  faithful  preserva- 
tion of  traditions  on  important  matters. 

The  history  of  the  Canon  of  NT  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  periods : — A,  the  first,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  important,  extends  from  the  end 
of  the  apostolic  age  to  the  early  years  of  the  3rd 
cent,  (for  convenience  we  may  say  to  A.D.  220, 
which  was  about  the  time  of  the  deaths  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  Hippolytus).  At 
this  latter  epoch  we  see  the  greater  part  of  the 
books  of  NT  occupying  the  position  in  the  Church 
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.which  they  have  ever  since  held.  B,  the  $eeond, 
extends,  roughly  speaking,  to  the  pacification  of 
the  empire  under  Constantine  (a.d.  323).  It  -was 
a  time  of  comparison  between  the  lists  of  NT 
Scriptures  accepted  in  diflerent  Churches,  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  claims  of  those  not  universally 
received ;  but  there  was  much  uncertainty  still  in 
regard  to  certain  books.  C.  From  a.d.  323  on- 
wards, the  final  settlement,  though  it  was  attained 
at  various  times  in  different  parts  of  the  Church. 
A.  Fbom  the  end  of  the  Apostolic  Age  to 

THE  EAKLY  YEARS  OF  THE  THIRD  CENTURY.— 

In  reviewing  this  period,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
subdivide.  Further,  under  each  subdivision  the 
evidence  as  to  the  use  of  the  Gospels  and  as  to  that 
of  other  writings  of  the  NT  should  be  separately 
examined.  There  is  more  than  one  reason  for 
proceeding  thus.  It  is  probable  that,  even  before 
a  comprehensive  collection  of  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  new  dispensation  was  thou^t  of,  its  forma- 
tion was  being  advanced  through  the  independent 
formation  of  groups  of  writings  which  afterwards 
became  important  constituent  elements  of  the 
whole  body,  as  well  as  by  the  recognition  of  tlie 
authority  of  individual  writings  which  might  or 
might  not  belong  to  these  groups.  Two  of  these 
minor  collections,  the  making  of  whidi  must 
readily  have  suggested  itself,  would  seem  to  have 
been  that  of  the  Four  Gospels  and  that  of  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul.  The  rolls  on  which  the 
writings  of  these  two  classes  were  written  were 
commonly  kept,  we  may  imagine,  each  in  its  own 
roll-case. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospels 
is  affected  by  special  circumstances.  Owing  to 
the  nature  of  their  subject-matter — ^the  occurrence 
of  the  same  sayings  and  incidents  in  different 
Gospels,  the  possibility  that  some  of  these  may 
have  been  found  also  in  other  documents  or  orally 
reported — it  may  not  be  open  to  us  to  infer  with 
certainty  the  use  of  any  particular  Gospel  from 
parallelisms  of  statement  and  of  language  between 
them  and  early  Christian  writers.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  striking,  unusual  sentence  or  phrase 
found  in  one  of  the  other  writings  of  NT  appears 
in  a  work  of  post-apostolic  times,  even  though  it 
may  not  be  introduced  as  a  quotation,  there  can 
generally  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  a  literary 
relationship  between  the  two,  and  that  it  was  not 
the  NT  writer  who  was  the  borrower. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  facts  of  the  life  and 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
words  made  up  the  substance  of  the  Gospel. 
Owing  to  the  sublimity  of  the  subject,  men's  eyes 
were  turned  at  first  solely  to  it,  and  away  from 
the  witnesses  and  the  form  of  the  records.  The 
substance  was  felt  to  be  everything.  For  some 
time  little  sense  is  shown  of  the  importance  of 
reproducing  accurately  the  individual  testimony  of 
different  writers.  There  was  also  a  very  natural 
disposition  to  combine  various  accounts  with  a 
view  to  greater  fulness  or  succinctness.  Not  a  few 
probable  illustrations  of  this  tendency  might  be 
given,  and  a  very  elaborate  effort  of  the  kind  was 
made  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century. 

The  manner  in  which  ri  tiayyfXioy  is  used 
(sing,  and  with  def.  art.)  is  another  illustration  of 
the  same  or  similar  habits  of  thought.  It  occors 
where  the  existence  of  the  evangelic  history  in  a 
written  form  is  implied ;  and  some  have  inferred 
that  those  who  so  expreesed  themselves  knew  only 
of  one  such  document.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
ground  for  this.  The  mode  of  speech  in  question 
shows  only  that  the  characteristics  of  the  several 
written  embodiments  of  the  Gospel  were  but 
slightly  regarded  in  comparison  with  its  general 
contents  and  purport.  Writers  who  unquestion- 
ably were  acquainted  with  several  works  of  the 


nature  of  Gospels  continued  so  to  express  them- 
selves. And  there  is  a  survivid  of  it  to  this  day 
in  the  titles  of  oar  Gospels — ri  tiayyfXmr  xard, 
'  the  Gospel  according  to,'  this  or  that  evangelist 

i.  TUE  auB-APOSTOLlC  AGE,  i.e.  the  generation 
immediately  following  that  of  the  apostles.  As 
belonging  to  this  time,  we  will  take  only  the  Ep. 
of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Seven  Epp.  of 
Ignatius,  in  the  short  Greek  or  Vossian  form,  and 
the  Ep.  of  Polycarp.  Some  critics  of  the  highest 
repute  would,  besides,  assign  to  it  the  recently 
recovered  DidacM  and  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas,  and 
a  few  more  would  also  include  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas.  But  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  it  is 
better  to  understate  than  to  overstate  evidence. 
Moreover,  the  present  writer  is  personally  inclined 
to  place  the  composition  of  these  last  three  writings 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  2nd  cent  And  it  will 
be  very  generally  admitted  now  that  the  case  for 
placing  them  earlier  than  this  is  far  less  strong 
than  that  for  the  others,  and  that  they  do  not,  by 
their  authorship,  create  the  same  kind  of  link 
with  the  apostolic  age.  Those  writings  before 
mentioned  may,  indeed,  with  great  confidence  be 
declared  to  be  the  genuine  works  of  the  men  with 
whose  names  they  are  connected.  Two  of  the 
writers  at  least,  and  probably  all  three,  had  known 
apostles,  and  held  ixwitions  of  eminence  in  the 
C3iurch  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  2nd  cent  There  are  very  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  £p.  written  to  the 
Church  of  Corinth  in  the  name  of  that  of  Rome, 
which  has  from  very  early  times  been  attributed 
to  Clement,  is  really  his  work,  and  for  referring  it 
to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  c.  a.d. 
96  (see  Lightfoot,  Clem.  Bom.  L  p.  346  ff.,  and 
Hamack,  Chronol.  i.  p.  261  ff.).  Again,  the 
genuineness  of  the  Seven  Epp.  of  Ignatius  dis- 
covered by  VoBs  in  the  Medicean  MS  has  been 
firmly  established  by  the  labours  of  Zahn  and 
Lightfoot.  This  is  fully  admitted  by  Harnack 
(_Chronol.  i.  p.  381  ff.).  Their  exact  date  cannot 
be  quite  so  clearly  determined.  Lightfoot  sup- 
poses it  to  be  c  A.D.  110.  Hamack  was  a  few 
years  ago  inclined  to  place  them  near  to  a.d.  140 
(see  £^epos.  for  1886,  pp.  16-22)  ;  but  he  now 
speaks  in  a  very  hesitating  manner  (Chronol. 
i.  p.  366  f.).  The  only  reason  for  questioning  the 
genuineness  of  the  Ep.  of  Polycarp  falls  to  the 
ground  when  that  of  Epp.  of  Ignatius  is  admitted, 
and  its  date  is  fixed  by  a  reference  in  it  as  only 
later  by  a  few  weeks  than  theirs. 

(1)  Evidence  as  to  the  use  of  the  Chspels. — Sayings 
of  Christ  are  cited  in  the  writings  now  before  us, 
as  spoken  by  Him,  but  not  as  from  a  written 
source  or  sources.  From  the  first  days  of  the 
Church  the  Lord's  Words  must  have  been  treasured 
as  Divine  Oracles.  And  as  a  sense  of  their 
authority  must  have  preceded  their  being  com- 
mitted to  writing,  so  also  after  this  it  would 
naturally  be  independent  of  that  of  the  record, 
and  the  habit  of  referring  to  them  directly,  with- 
out considering  the  intermediary  through  whom  or 
which  they  were  delivered,  might  continue.  The 
facts  just  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  writings 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  are  an  illustration  of  this. 
Their  usage  is  still  that  of  St  Paul  in  1  Co  V,  or 
in  the  Address  to  the  Elders  at  Miletus  (Ac  20"'). 
They  may,  in  spite  of  this,  have  taken  their  quota- 
tions from  documents,  and  those,  too,  our  Gospels. 
It  is  a  point  not  easy  to  decide.  In  the  Ep.  of 
Clem,  sayings  are  quoted  as  the  Lord's  closely 
corresponding,  indeed,  in  substance  with  such  as 
are  recorded  in  our  Gospels,  but  which  differ  from 
them  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  form.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  too,  that  Polycarp  (c.  ii.)  quotes  in 
part  the  same  sayings  as  Clement  in  the  former  of 
these  passages,  with  the  same  divergences  from  our 
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Gospels  [tiyifiiu)Ptiorr€t  Si  (Jr  ttrey  6  Kipus  SiSdvKuy 
'  Mt)  KplytTt,  tva  ni)  KptSrjre  •  i<t>ltrt  koI  i^eO^rrai  i/uf 
i\eS,T(,  iya  ^X«ij9^t«  •  if  lUr/xf  inerpfXre  irri/iitTpriB^aeTai 
i/uy  •  *  xal  Sri  '  Haicd/HOt  o(  rruxol  Kal  oi  StuK6iuiioi 
tytKtv  Sutaiaoivrit,  Sri  a^uc  ivnr  i)  ^atiKela  roC  deoC ']  ; 
while,  to  pass  for  a  moment  beyond  our  present 
period,  the  whole  piece  of  Christ's  teaching  which 
occurs  in  Clem.  Rom.  c.  xiii.  is  given  in  the  same 
form  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  ii.  18). 
It  has  been  argued  that  these  peculiarities,  recur- 
ring in  more  than  one  writer,  point  to  a  docu- 
mentary source  other  than  our  Gospels.  If,  how- 
ever, the  passages  in  question  are  examined,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  appear  to  liave  the  character 
of  summaries,  and  tiiat  their  differences  from  the 
Gospels  may  well  be  accounted  for  as  the  effects  of 
compression  and  of  the  combination  of  phrases 
derived  from  the  parallel  passages  in  our  Gospels, 
VT  in  documents  which  have  been  embodied  in 
our  Gospels.  Gieneral  considerations  which  have 
already  occupied  us  have  prepared  us  for  ttiis 
phenomenon.  For  such  traits  as  cannot  be  ex- 
plained in  this  way,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  accidental  variations,  there  would  seem 
to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  in  the  influence  of  Oral 
Tradition,  which  was  doubtless  still  powerful  in 
the  Sub-apostolic  Age.  Further,  the  persistence 
of  certain  features,  which  has  been  noticed,  in  the 
quotations  of  sayings  and  collections  of  sayings, 
may  reasonably  be  traced  to  catechetical  instruc- 
tion and  the  impressions  left  by  it  Such  com- 
pendia of  precepts,  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  other  parts  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  may  well 
have  been  imprinted  thus  upon  the  memory  of 
Christians  generally,  and  consequently  quoted  by 
writers  who  were  familiar  with  the  Gospels,  as 
Clem.  Alex.  was.  In  Polyc.  vii.  we  have  a  clause 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  given  both  in  Mt  and  Lk, 
with  the  difference  only  that  it  is  turned  into  the 
indirect  form ;  also  words  spoken  by  o\ir  Lord  in 
Gethsemane,  exactly  as  In  Mt  and  Mk.  [jei^nirtv 
alToi/utm  riv  irapreirirrqv  6tiy  tlnffyKtiy  liiuLs 
elt  Tttpoffiiiy,'  KaSiit  tlrty  6  Kiptot  *  *ri  piy  rytOiia 
tpMviJoy,  ii  Si  ripi  iffOty^'  (cf.  Mt  6U  or  Lk  11< ; 
Mt  26*1  or  Mk  148«)]. 

For  further  parallelisms  with  the  language  of 
the  Gospels  and  for  allusions  to  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Christ  in  the  two  writings  so  far  considered, 
see  among  other  passages — Clem.  Rom.  xvi.  end 
(Mt  xxiv.  (Mt  13»,  Mk  4»,  Lk  8») ;  Polyc. 

v.  (Mk  9»»,  Mt  20«),  xii.  (Mt  6"). 

Ignatius  was  led  by  his  controversy  with  Docet- 
ism  to  dwell  upon  the  facts  of  our  Lord's  human 
life  and  sufferings  rather  than  upon  His  teaching ; 
and  the  only  saying  of  Christ  which  he  expressly 
quotes  is  one  asserting  the  veritly  of  His  corporeal 
nature  after  His  resurrection  [Srt  irpSt  rodt  xtpl 
nHpty  1l\6ty,  (011  aAroIt '  '  Ad/Srrc,  ^ifXa^i^a'ar^  /it  Kal 
ISert  Srt  o6k  tlpX  Saiftiytoy  iaii/uiToy'  (Smyrn.  ill.)]. 
The  incident  referred  to  seems  to  be  that  recorded  in 
Lk  24*-»»,  where  the  words  of  our  Lord  are  similar 
in  substance  and  partly  in  form.  According  to 
Origen,  however  (de  Princ.  praf.  8),  they  were 
contained  in  The  Preaching  of  Peter  in  the  same 
form  as  in  Ignatius.  Eusebius,  on  the  other  hand 
(HE  iii.  36),  who  notes  the  fact  that  Ignatius  has 
the  saying,  declares  that  he  does  not  know  whence 
it  was  taken ;  while  Jerome  (de  Vir.  Bluatr.  16) 
says  that  it  occurred  in  the  Gotpel  acc.  to  the 
Hebrews.  It  is  possible  that  a  writing  which  con- 
tained the  saying  may  have  existed  in  the  time  of 
Ignatius,  and  that  he  may  have  obtained  it  thence  ; 
but  it  is  at  least  an  equally  probable  supposition 
tliat  be  derived  it  from  oraX  tradition ;  and  that 
from  the  same  source  it  passed  into  one  or  more 
Apocryphal  Gospels.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
recur  to  the  question  of  the  use  made  of  apocryphal 
writings  in  the  2nd  century. 


There  are  in  the  Epp.  of  Ignatius  several  allu- 
sions to  Incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ  which  are 
recorded  in  our  Gospels  as  well  as  parallelisms  of 
expression  with  them,  and  among  these,  in  two 
places,  some  remarkable  coincidences  with  the 
thought  and  language  of  Jn.  See  Eph.  xiv. 
(Mt  12»»,  Lk  6")  ;  TraU.  xi.  (Mt  15") ;  Bom. 
vii.  (Jn  41°)  .  pkiiad.  vii.  (Jn  3')  ;  /Smyrn.  i.  (Mt 
3"  and  other  points) ;  Smyrn.  vi.  (Mt  19") ; 
Polye.  ii.  (Mt  10i«).  See  also  Magn.  xi.  and  7\raU. 
ix.  In  Philad.  t.  his  language  suggests  the  idea 
that  he  was  thinking  of  the  Gospel  as  embodied  in 
a  written  form ;  for  he  speaks  of  it  as  something 
to  which  Christians  could  as  it  were  turn,  and 
refers  in  the  same  context  to  the  prophets.  At 
the  same  time  a  passage  in  c.  viii.  of  the  same  Ep. 
seems  to  show  the  difference  between  the  position 
which  any  written  Gospels  had  so  far  attained  and 
that  of  the  OT  (comp.  Lightfoot,  t^.  of  Ignat. 
ad  loe.  and  also  ib.  vol.  i.  p.  388). 

(2)  The  evidence  as  to  the  use  of  other  writings 
of  NT  at  this  time  may  be  treated  much  more 
briefly. — St.  Paul's  first  Ep.  to  the  Corinthians  is 
expressly  referred  to  in  the  Ep.  of  Clement  to  the 
same  Church  (xlvii.),  and  St.  Paul's  Ep.  to  the 
Philippians  in  that  of  Polycarp  (xi.).  Thus  NT 
writings  are  actually  mentioned  in  two  of  the  cases 
in  which  it  is  most  natural  that  they  should  be ; 
these  are  exceptions  which,  if  they  do  not  explain, 
are  consistent  with,  the  habit  of  not  quoting  by 
name  where  there  was  not  the  same  kind  of  reason 
for  it.  Coincidences  of  phrase  with  various  NT 
Epp.,  so  striking  from  their  character  or  number 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  whence  they  are  derived,  occur 
in  tlie  three  writers  under  consideration :  in  Clem. 
Bom.  with  He  (xxxvi.  and  xliii.)  ;  in  Polye.  with 
1  P  (i.  ii.  v.  vii.  viii.  x.)  and  1  Jn  (vii.)  ;  in  Ignat. 
with  1  Co  (Ephes.  xvi.  xviii.)  and  with  Eph  (Polyc. 
v.).  Indications  more  or  less  clear  of  a  knowledge 
of  other  NT  writings  might  be  named,  e.g.  of  2  Co, 
Gal,  and  1  and  2  Ti  in  Polycarp.  All  these  facts, 
while  interesting  and  important  as  regards  the 
books  of  NT  immediately  concerned,  also  have  a 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  Gospels. 
They  show  that  absence  of  direct  citation  in  this  age 
can  have  little  weight  for  proving  want  of  know- 
ledge. Further,  the  sign  of  acquaintance  with  1  Jn 
in  Ep.  of  Polyc.  has  significance  in  regard  to  the 
Gospel  acc.  to  Jn  also.  On  internal  grounds  there 
is  strong  reason  for  attributing  these  to  tiie  same 
author,  and  the  circulation  of  the  one  cannot  have 
been  separated  by  any  great  interval  from  that 
of  the  other. 

The  signs  of  knowledge  of  the  apostolic  writings 
in  Polycarp  are,  it  may  be  observed  in  conclusion, 
remarkable,  and  far  greater  than  in  Clement  or 
Ignatius,  in  spite  of  his  Epistle  being  far  shorter, 
"nils  may  be  reasonably  accounted  for  by  the  con- 
sideration that  he  was  in  all  probability  a  much 
younger  man,  and  that  he  had  acquired  familiarity 
with  those  writings  from  his  youth. 

ii.  TBE  Second  q carter  of  tbe  second 
Century. — (l)  Use  of  the  Gospels. — ^The  so-called 
Ep.  of  Barnabas. — Critics  have  referred  the  com- 
xxwition  of  this  work  to  various  dates  between 
A.D.  70  and  130.  Though  it  contains  references 
to  contemporary  events,  they  are  obscure.  To 
notice  only  some  of  the  more  recent  views, 
Lightfoot  (C7e»».  Bom.  ii.  p.  606  ff.)  has  explained 
the  allusions  in  a  way  that  would  bring  the  time 
of  composition  within  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  t'.e. 
before  A.D.  79.  Ramsay  (Church  in  the  Boman 
Empire,  p.  307)  has  adopted  Lightfoot's  theory 
with  some  modification,  but  not  so  as  to  affect 
the  date.  Hamack,  however,  in  his  recent  work, 
has  made  a  very  ingenious  suggestion  for  over- 
coming some  of  the  chief  difficulties;  aud  his 
view  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most  tenable. 
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According  to  him,  tlie  little  treatise  in  its  present 
form  was  produced  in  a.d.  ISO  or  131  {Chronol.  i. 
p.  427). 

This  writing  aSords  what  appears  to  be  the 
earliest  instance  of  the  citation  from  a  book  of 
KT  as  Scripture.  The  words  xoXXoJ  K^rrrol  6\lyoi  Si 
ixXexTol  are  introduced  (iv.  end)  with  the  formula 
in  yfyparrai.  These  words  are  not  known  to  occur 
except  in  Mt  22^.  There  are  also  several  other 
indications  in  the  Ep.  of  Bam.  of  acquaintance 
with  that  Gospel.  The  parallelisms  with  Mt's 
account  of  the  Trial  and  Crucifixion  of  Our  Lord 
are  striking  (vii.).  Again,  words  found  in  Mt  9" 
(though  also  in  Mk  2i%  Lk  6**)  are  used  in  v. 
A  saying  of  Christ  is  also  quoted  as  such,  which 
bears  a  resemblance  to  that  in  Mt  20'*,  though  it 
is  differently  applied  (vi.  13). 

The  Teaching  of  the  Tv/elve  Apottlee.  —  Dates 
ranging  from  A.D.  90-166  have  been  assigned  for 
the  composition  of  this  work,  the  recovery  of 
which  in  our  generation  has  created  so  much 
interest.  Unhappily,  the  indications  available  for 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  date  are  almost 
entirely  such  as  are  connected  with  the  state  of 
Church  organization  and  life  reflected  in  it,  and  on 
the  history  of  these  very  diverse  views  prevail. 
It  must  further  be  observed  that  it  may  have 
emanated  from  some  portion  of  the  Church  where 
movement  had  been  slow,  or  whose  customs  had 
always  been  peculiar.  There  ate  expressions  in  it 
which  betoken  the  habits  of  a  rural  district.  On 
the  whole,  it  may  be  most  prudent  to  take  it  as 
belonging  to  the  period  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, while  at  the  same  time  we  forbear  to 
treat  it  as  illustrative  of  the  mind  and  practice  of 
the  Ciiurch  generally  within  any  narrow  limits  of 
time.  In  respect  to  the  use  of  the  Gospels,  it 
seems  to  represent  a  slight  advance  upon  the 
Apostolic  Fathers.  There  is  language,  more  dis- 
tinct than  that  of  the  passage  of  Ignatius  above 
referred  to,  which  suggests  the  idea  that  the  Gospel 
existed  in  a  written  form  {Did.  xv.  3,  4— «f  txrrt 
iv  rf  tiayyMifi  roO  Kvptou  i}|i<<'>  and  comp.  viii.  2 
and  si.  3).  The  citations  are  only  of  words  of 
Christ,  and  introduced  as  what  the  Lord  said ;  but 
they  are  more  abundant,  and,  although  not  given 
entirely  as  in  our  Gospels,  they  appear  on  examina- 
tion to  be  still  more  plainly  combinations  of  phrases 
from  boUi  Mt  and  Lk.  Such  compilations  there 
are  at  Did.  i.  2-6  [Mt  22«  »(or  Mk  12»-m,  or 
Lk  20");  Lk  6»-«»-»»  (Mt  6«  «>);  Mt  6»»^  and 
Lk  6»-«;  Mt  6»>]  ;  and  at  Did.  xvi.  [Mt  25",  Lk 
12»»-  *>,  Mt  24>'>- "  etc.  etc.].  The  former  of  these  is 
a  collection  of  precepts  on  our  duty  to  God  and  our 
neighbour,  the  latter  on  the  duty  of  watching  for 
the  Coming  of  Christ.  There  are,  besides,  other 
citations  or  parallels  at  Did,  vii.  (Mt  28'»),  viii.  2 
(Mt  6»-«),  ix.  6  (Mt  7»),  xlii.  (Mt  10»«). 

The  Shepherd  of  Bermat. — The  Muratorian 
fragment  on  the  Canon  ^e.  a.d.  200,  see  below) 
contains  a  statement  that  uie  Shepherd  was  written 
during  the  episcopate  of  Pius  ^bishop  of  Rome, 
A.D.  140-166),  by  a  brother  of  his  named  Hermas. 
Recent  investi^tions  have  added  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  statement,  which  could  not  in  any 
case  have  been  lightly  set  aside,  for  they  have 
shown  that  it  may  probably  have  been  taken  from 
s  list  of  bishope  drawn  up  e.  a.d.  170  in  the  time 
of  Soter  (Hamack,  Chronol.  i.  p.  192).  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  work  itself  ( Vis.  ii.  4.  3)  there  is  a 
reference  to  Clement,  which,  if  understood  literally, 
most  imply  that  he  was  still  alive;  and  he  died 
long  before  the  beginning  of  the  episcopate  of 
Pius  (a.d.  140).  Zahn  (Der  Hirt  des  Hermas,  p. 
70ff.)and  Salmon  (art.'  Hermas'  in  Diet,  of  Christian 
Biography),  on  the  ground  of  this  passage  as  well 
as  of  features  in  the  work  which  they  think  point 
to  an  early  age,  suppose  it  to  have  been  composed 


c.  A.D.  100.  While  Lightfoot  and  Westcott  treat 
the  allusion  to  Clement  as  part  of  the  fictitious 
setting  of  the  work,  and  rely  on  the  testimony  of 
the  Muratorian  fragment,  Harnack  endeavours  to 
reconcile  in  a  measure  the  two  views.  He  sup- 
poses that  the  work,  though  all  by  one  author, 
was  not  all  composed  at  one  time,  and  that  it  was 
finally  put  forth  A.D.  140  (C'hronol.  i.  p.  267  B.). 

As  the  Shepherd  is  a  collection  of  revelations  and 
instructions  given  by  an  angelic  guide,  it  would 
not  have  been  in  character  that  it  shoidd  contain 
express  quotations,  and  there  are  not  any  in  it 
from  OT  any  more  than  from  NT.  But  parallels 
showing  acquaintance  with  NT  writings  are  not 
wanting.  Sim.  v.  2  appears  to  be  an  adaptation 
of  the  parable  of  the  Vineyard  (Mk  12"  ).  In  Sim. 
ix.  12  we  are  rather  forcibly  reminded  of  Jn  10^ 
and  140,  in  ix.  16  of  Jn  3*,  and  in  ix.  24  of  Jn  1^. 

TTie  FragmentsofPapias.— There  cannot  be  any 
very  serious  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  approxi- 
mate time  at  which  Papias  put  forth  the  work  from 
which  some  few  fragments  have  been  preserved  to 
us.  He  had  conversed  with  men  of  an  older  gene- 
ration than  his  own  who  could  give  first-hand 
information  as  to  what  the  oral  teaching  of  several 
of  the  apostles  was  (Euseb.  BE  ill.  30).  Irenseus 
{adv.  Hasr.  v,  83.  4)  seems  to  have  been  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  be  had  himself  seen  and  heard 
John  the  Evangelist  (Euseb.  I.e.);  but  he  may 
have  been  a  contemporary,  if  not  an  actual  hearer, 
of  Aristion  and  'the  Elder  John,'  'disciples  of  the 
Lord'  (t&.).  He  must  therefore  have  been  bom 
before,  most  likely  some  few  years  before,  the  end 
of  the  1st  cent  The  time  when  he  had  oppor- 
tunities of  collecting  the  information  referr^  to 
may  probably  have  been  several  years  before  he 
wrote  the  work  of  which  Eusebius  has  given  us  an 
account,  largely  in  Papias'  own  words.  But  at 
latest  the  publication  of  this  work  cannot  have 
fallen  much  after  a.d.  160,  and  may  more  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  somewhat 
earlier.  When,  further,  we  consider  the  character 
of  his  work,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  his  testimony  (so  far  as  its  general  effect  is 
concerned)  is  to  be  connected  with  the  first  half  of 
the  century. 

The  title  itself  of  his  work,  \oylur  mptaKUP 
^{iryi^eii,  'Expositions  of  Dominical  Oracles,'  is 
interesting  and  important  In  view  of  those  habits 
of  thought  of  the  time  upon  which  we  have  already 
commented,  we  may  best  take  *  Dominical  Oracles ' 
to  mean  passages  of  Our  Lord's  teaching.  These, 
as  is  clear  from  his  own  language  in  the  portion  of 
his  prologue  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius,  Papias 
took  from  some  documentary  source  or  sources;  but 
for  the  illustration  of  them  he  availed  himself  of  all 
that  he  bad  lieen  able  to  glean  from  independent 
tradition.  As  Hamack  observes,  '  he  distinguishes 
the  matter  orally  delivered,  even  so  far  as  it  con- 
tained portions  of  evangelical  history,  in  a  marked 
manner  from  the  matter  which  he  expounds ' 
{Chronol.  i.  690,  n.  1).  This  fact,  then,  that 
written  records  supplied  the  basis  for  his  com- 
ment, or  the  pegs  on  which  he  hung  the  more  or 
less  trustworthy  additional  narratives  or  state- 
ments that  he  had  collected,  lends  special  interest 
to  the  inquiry  whether  he  knew  and  used  our 
Gospels  or  any  of  them. 

We  need  not  hesitate  to  claim  his  account,  which 
he  gives  on  the  authority  of  'the  Elder' — appar- 
ently, from  the  context  in  Eusebius,  the  Elder 
John — of  the  composition  of  a  Gospel  by  Mark,  as 
referring  to  a  work  at  least  substantially  the  same 
as  our  Second  Gospel.  It  has  been  urged,  indeed, 
that  the  olnervation  contained  in  this  fragment, 
whether  it  is  the  Elder's  or  Papias'  own,  that  Mark 
did  not  arrange  his  matter  'in  order,*  is  not  ap- 
propriate to  our  Marii,  which  is  not  leas  orderly  in 
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g>mt  of  arrangement  than  the  other  Gospels, 
ut  this  objection  Beems  clearly  unsubstantial, 
and  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  go.  The 
criticism  implied  in  Fapias'  words  may  have  been 
simply  a  fanciful  and  mistalcen  one.  Or,  again, 
Mark's  arrangement  may  have  been  assumed  to  be 
wrong  wherever  it  differed  from  tliat  of  either  our 
First  or  (see  below)  our  Fourth  Gospel,  which 
are  connected  with  tlie  names  of  those  who  were 
followers  of  the  Lord  during  His  earthly  life,  which 
Mark  was  not.  Some  comparison  of  thiis  kind 
seems  to  be  implied  in  the  words  of  Fapias'  frag- 
ment Itself.  (See,  farther,  art.  Mark,  p.  244). 
The  questions  as  to  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
fragment  of  Fapias  (_ib.)  on  a  writing  by  Matthew 
are  more  serious.  Critics  of  more  tluin  one  school 
have  seen  in  the  words,  MarAuM  fiir  ovr  rii  \tyui 
vvitypi'fmTo,  a  description  of  a  Collection  of  Dis- 
courses and  Sayings  which  has  (it  may  be)  been  em- 
bodied in  our  First  Gospel,  but  which  was  in  many 
respects  a  diSerent  work.  Against  this  view  it  has 
been  urged  that  \6yia  does  not  mean '  discourses,*  but 
'  oracles,'  and  that  in  the  NT  itself  it  is  applied 
to  the  OT.  These  arguments,  however,  somewluM 
miss  their  mark.  For  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  term  should  have  been  applied  to  a  writing  of 
the  NT  as  such,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Fapias, 
and  still  less  of  his  informant,  if  this,  as  is  prob- 
able, was  the  same  'Elder'  whom  he  reports  in 
the  case  of  Mark's  work.  Nor  could  rd  \iyui  in 
that  sense  have  been  suitably  used  of  a  single 
writing,  though  it  would  be  natural  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Lord's  teaching.  The  statement,  how- 
ever, which  we  are  considering  consists  only  of 
one  brief  sentence ;  we  do  not  know  what  the  con- 
text may  have  been.  And  whatever  inferences  it 
may  be  fair  to  draw  from  Fapias'  expressions  as  to 
the  history  of  the  composition  of  our  First  Gospel, 
we  may  gather  that,  at  least  when  he  wrote,  a  work 
existed  which  was  generally  recognized  as  a  Greek 
representative  of  a  Hebrew  writing  by  the  Apostle 
Matthew.  And  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  this 
could  have  been  any  other  work  than  that  which  a 
generation  later,  or  less,  was  certainly  known  in 
the  Church,  as  it  is  still,  as  the  Gospel  acc.  to  Mt. 
A  substitution  of  one  book  for  another  could  not 
have  been  effected  in  so  short  a  time.  (Comp. 
Hamack,  Chronol.  L  p.  603).  See,  further,  art. 
Matthew  (Gospel  of). 

Eusebius  nu^es  the  following  statement  at  the 
end  of  his  section  on  Fapias:  'The  same  (writer) 
has  made  use  of  testimonies  from  the  former  Ep.  of 
Jn  and  from  that  of  Feter  likewise.  He  has, 
moreover,  also  set  forth  another  narrative,  con- 
cerning a  woman  charged  before  the  Lord  with 
many  sins,  which  the  Gospel  acc.  to  the  Hebrews 
contains.'  Use  of  the  First  Ep.  of  Jn  indirectly 
affords  evidence,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark,  of  the  existence  and  circulation  of  the 
Grospel  according  to  John.  It  most  not  be  assumed, 
indeed,  on  the  ground  of  this  notice,  that  Fapias 
attributed  these  works  to  the  apostle ;  but  we 
may  at  least  feel  sure  that  he  said  nothing  plainly 
inconsistent  with  this  view  of  their  authorship :  if 
he  had  done  so,  Eusebius  could  not  have  fail^  to 
mention  it,  more  especially  as  he  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  some  of  this  writer's  opinions. 

Something  more  as  to  Fapias'  use  of  the  Johan- 
nine  writings  may,  it  would  seem,  be  learned  from 
Irensus.  The  latter,  in  language  that  recalls 
Fapias'  prologue  preserved  in  Eusebius,  re- 
peatedly adduces  the  testimony  of  'the  elders' 
who  had  seen  and  heard  John,  the  disciple  of  the 
Lord,  or  again,  in  another  place,  'who  were  dis- 
ciples of  apostles';  and  when  we  examine  tiie 
panages  in  which  he  refers  to  them  and  quotes 
their  sayings,  we  find  that  their  character  is  just 
such  as  we  might  expect  it  to  be  if  they  were 


derived  from  Fapias'  Exegeses,  in  view,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  its  aim  as  described  by  the  author  him- 
self, and  of  bis  chiliastic  predilections  [adv.  Saer. 
V.  6.  1 ;  30.  1 ;  33. 4].  In  one  of  these  places  (v.  33. 
4)  Ireneeus,  after  alluding  to  the  elders,  proceeds  to 
quote  from  Fapias'  book  by  name.  Now,  among  the 
passages  which  may  with  probability  be  r^iuded 
as  extracts,  more  or  less  exact,  from  Fapias,  there 
is  one  in  which  a  saying  of  the  Lord,  recorded  in 
Jn  14',  and  not  in  any  other  Gospel,  is  quoted 
and  commented  on  (ado.  Sear,  v,  36.  1) ;  there  is 
another  relating  to  the  number  of  the  Beast  in  the 
Apocalypse  (t&.  30. 1). 

To  conclude :  the  evidence  as  to  Fapias,  though 
it  is  much  more  scanty  than  we  should  like,  and 
though  it  is  in  part  obscure,  tends  to  show  that  he 
derived  the  *  Oiacles  of  the  Lord,'  which  he  made 
his  starting-point,  from  our  Gospels  and  not  from 
any  other  source,  and  that  he  knew  at  least  the 
Gospels  acc.  to  Mt,  Mk,  and  Jn. 

The  so-called  Second  Ep.  of  Clement. — ^This  work 
is  of  considerable  interest  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  the  Canon,  more  especially  as  to  the  use 
of  Apocryphal  Gospels  and  tiie  position  accorded 
to  them  in  relation  to  our  Gospels.  Its  date  is 
consequently  important  Hilgenfeld  {Nov.  Test, 
extr.  Can.  p.  xxrviii  f.)  and  Harnack  {Patre* 
Jpostolici,  pp.  xci,  xcii)  took  the  view  that  it  was 
the  Epistle  sent  by  Soter  to  Corinth,  c.  a.d.  170 
(Euseb.  HE  iv.  23).  But  since  the  recovery  of  this 
work  in  an  unmutilated  form,  through  Bryennios' 
discovery  in  1876,  it  has  become  evident  that  it  is 
.not  a  Letter  at  all  but  a  Homily,  and  its  identifica- 
tion with  the  communication  of  Soter  ought  no 
longer  to  be  regarded  as  tenable  (see  Lig^tfoot, 
Clem.  Bom.  ii.  p.  104  ff. ;  Hamack,  however,  still 
adheres  to  the  identification,  Chronol.  i.  pp. 
440-460).  The  character  of  the  work  in  generu, 
it  may  be  added,  is  favourable  to  an  earlier  date. 
It  may  most  reasonably  be  taken  as  illustrating 
the  state  of  things  in  respect  to  the  recognition  of 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  e.  A.D.  140,  or 
perhaps  somewhat  before  this. 

We  will  next  briefly  notice  the  recently  recovered 
Apolom  of  Arittideg,  an  example  of  a  class  of 
Christian  vrritings  which  has  even  given  a  name  in 
Church  history  to  an  age — that  occupying  tiie 
middle  portion  of  the  2nd  cent.  This  one  appears 
to  have  been  addressed  not  as  Eusebius  says  (SS 
iv.  3)  to  Hadrian,  but  to  Antoninus  Fins  (Emp. 
138-161);  but  it  probably  belong^  to  the  earlier 
rather  than  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (comp.  J.  R. 
Harris,  Texts  and  Studies,  L  p.  8,  and  Hamack, 
Chronol.  1.  pp.  271-273).  The  special  character  of 
compositions  of  this  kind,  like  that  of  others,  and 
even  more  than  that  of  some  others,  must  be 
remembered  in  order  that  the  effect  of  the  evidence 
supplied  by  them  in  regard  to  the  Canon  may  be 
fairly  judged  of.  The  argument  and  purpose  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Apology  of  Aristides  did 
not  afford  opportunities  for  quoting  from  Christian 
documents.  It  contains,  however,  one  passage 
which  illustrates  in  an  interesting  manner  a  time 
of  transition  when  memories  of  the  oral  delivery  of 
tl)e  Gospel  were  linked  with  a  growing  dependence 
upon  a  written  form  of  it  (See  tr.  of  Syriac  in 
Texts  and  Studies,  I.  i.  p.  36). 

We  pass  to  the  writings  of  a  far  greater  'apolo- 
gist,' Justin  Martyr,  and  we  may  confine  our 
attention  to  the  three  extant  works  bearing  his 
name,  which  are  by  common  consent  admitted  to 
be  genuine — ^his  First  and  Second  Apologvts  and 
Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew.  Beceut  investi- 
gations, beginning  with  those  of  Volkmar,  TheoL 
JiArh.  von  Saw  u.  Zeller,  1866,  and  of  Hort,  Joum. 
of  Phat>L,  1867,  have  served  to  show  Uiat  the 
First  Apology  should  be  placed  a  little  later  than 
it  commonly  used  to  be,  and  that  the  Seeoni 
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Apology  was  written  soon  after  the  First.  The 
Dialogue  was  written  after  the  Apologies,  but  how 
long  after  cannot  be  determined.  We  shall  not 
be  lax  wrong  if  we  say  that  all  three  writings  were 
composed  c.  A.D.  160.  The  Apologies  were  written 
in  Rome,  as  was  also  probably  the  Dialogue, 
though  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  latter  (c.  i.) 
that  Justin  was  teaching  as  a  Christian  philosopher 
in  Ephesus  soon  after  A.D.  135.  He  was  the  most 
eminent  Christian  of  his  generation,  while  be 
writes,  not  as  one  who  is  patting  forward  his  own 
views,  but  who  is  representing  and  defending  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  Church ;  and  be  well 
knew  what  they  were  in  at  least  two  of  its  oliief 
centres. 

Now,  Justin  twice  in  his  First  Apology  and  many 
times  in  the  Dialogue  describes  the  main  authori- 
ties for  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  Christ  as  'the 
Memoirs  of  the  Apostles'  or  simply  '  the  Memoirs.' 
We  have  to  ask  whether  by  this  name  he  intended 
at  least  principally  our  Gcepels,  whether  he  recog- 
nized all  these,  and  whether  they  held  a  place  in 
his  estimation  which  no  other  accounts  of  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  the  Lord's  Life  and  Teaching 
shared.  His  use  of  the  term  itself  jost  referred  to 
affords  no  ground  for  doubting  that  he  has  the 
Gospels  which  we  acknowledge  in  his  mind.  It  is 
probable  that  the  name  'Gospels'  was  only  be- 
ginning in  that  generation  to  be  applied  to  the 
writings  which  contained  the  Ghiepel  even  among 
Christians,  and  he  was  addressing  those  who  were 
not  Christians.  It  would  be  natural  for  him  to 
employ  some  term  which  would  be  to  them  more 
easy  of  comprehension  and  more  expressive.  The 
course  he  adopts  in  this  case  has  an  exact  parallel 
In  bis  treatment  of  other  Christian  terms,  e.g. 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  {First  Apol.  Ixi.  and 
Ue^.).  In  First  Apci.  Ixvi.,  after  using  the  word 
'Memoirs,'  he  adds,  'which  are  called  Gospels.' 
And  this,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  is  the 
earliest  instance  of  the  application  of  the  name 
'  Gospels '  to  the  books.  Justin  himself  commonly 
writes  of  'the  Gospel'  in  the  manner  which  we 
have  observed  to  be  customary  In  the  writings  of 
bis  predecessors  and  elder  contemporaries.  To  pro- 
ceed :  in  one  place  he  characterizes  '  the  Memoirs ' 
with  q>ecial  fulness  as  '  composed  by  the  Apostles 
and  those  who  followed  (Aem.'  Tlie  suitabilitv  of 
this  twofold  description  to  our  Gospels  wlL  be 
noticed,  and  it  gains  in  point  from  the  circum- 
stance that  in  the  context  he  preserves  one  trait 
wltich  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke's  account  of  the 
Agony  in  Uie  Garden  (Dial.  ciii.).  In  another  place 
he  refers  to  a  fact,  mentioned  only  by  St.  Mark,  as 
contained  in  Peter's  Memoirs  (see,  further,  below). 
Again,  he  speaks  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,  which  he  defines  in  part  in  terms  peculiar 
to  Jn,  as  derived  from  'the  Memoirs.'  Further, 
in  five  of  the  cases  in  which  Justin  distinctly 
quotes  from  evangelic  writings,  using  the  formula 
7#>poTToi,  he  agrees  almost  vert>ally  with  Mt  or 
Lk^  (For  these  and  for  a  discussion  of  the  remain- 
ing two,  comp.  Westcott,  Canon,  p.  130  ff.,  and 
Sanday,  Qotpels  in  the  Second  Century,  p.  88  ft.). 

For  the  most  part,  however,  Justin  does  not 
adhere  closely  to  the  words  of  any  one  evangelist 
in  his  accounts  of  and  references  to  the  facts  of  the 
Lord's  Life  and  His  Teaching.  He  gives  tJie  sutv 
stance  of  their  narratives,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
combines  what  is  found  in  different  Gospels.  In 
doing  this  he  acted  in  accordance  with  the  very 
natural  tendency  of  which  we  have  already  seen 
examples  in  early  Christian  writings.  Moreover, 
it  is  quite  obviously  his  purpose  in  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  First  Apology  to  give  a  summary  of 
the  evangelic  history  and  of  some  chief  points  in 
Christ's  teafihing  for  the  enlightenment  of  heathen 
readers.   And  not  leas  obviously  in  a  large  part  of 


the  Dialogue  he  is  rapidly  reviewing  the  facts, 
which  was  all  that  was  required,  in  connexion  with 
an  argument  from  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
This  lieing  so,  it  was  to  he  expected  that  he  should 
avail  himself  now  of  one,  now  of  another  Gospel, 
and  should  be  satisfied  with  giving  wliat  he  con- 
ceived to  be  their  general  meaning  and  purport. 
With  the  object  he  had  in  view,  he  would  often  find 
it  sufBcient  to  rely  upon  his  memory  of  their  narra- 
tives. And,  indeed,  even  his  quotations  from  the  OT 
are  marked  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  same 
characteristics  of  combination  and  compression, 
and  want  of  minute  accuracy.  Nevertheless,  the 
general  character  of  the  representation  which 
Justin  gives  of  the  evangelic  history,  and  which 
he  derives,  as  he  repeated^  indicates,  from  records 
which  were  acknowledged  in  the  Church  to  have 
apostolic  authority — ^its  contents,  with  compara- 
tively slight  exceptions,  its  main  outline,  the  style 
of  the  language,  and  many  of  the  actual  words- 
are  those  of  our  Gospels.  The  features  of  the 
Synoptics  are,  indeed,  more  fully  and  directly 
reproduced  than  those  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
tbou^  there  are  striking  coincidences  with  special 
points  in  it  also ;  while  it  is  most  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  conception  of  Christ  as  the  Logos, 
which  holds  a  prominent  place  in  Justin's  works, 
was  derived  by  him  from  the  same  source,  although 
he  develops  it  in  part  in  his  own  vray,  in  accoi^- 
ance  with  philosophical  ideas  that  were  familiar 
to  him. 

In  his  summaries  of  or  allusions  to  the  Gospel 
history,  Justin  introduces  a  limited  amount  of 
matter — a  certain  number  of  touches  and  incidents 
— ^not  found  in  our  Gospels.  From  the  presence  of 
this  element  it  has  been  argued  that  be  did  not  use 
our  Gospels.  But  to  reason  thus  is  to  defy  every 
principle  of  sound  criticism.  For  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  other  work  or  works  existed 
which  could  have  supplied  him  with  the  bulk  of 
his  facts  about  the  lUe  and  teaching  of  Christ, 
together  with  the  language  in  which  he  relates 
them,  besides  our  Gospels.  Moreover,  that  these 
were  already  in  existence,  and  that  he  must  liave 
had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
them,  is  certain,  as  will  more  clearly  appear  from 
facts  to  be  considered  presently.  It  Is  now,  indeed, 
admitted  by  critics  of  more  than  one  school  that 
the  first  three  Gospels  ranked  among  Justin's 
principal  authorities,  and  that  the  fourth  was 
known  to  him.  The  chief  questions  still  sub  lite 
are  (a)  to  what  extent  he  used  other  records  in 
addition  to  our  canonical  ones,  and  whether  he 
regarded  any  of  them  as  possessed  of  apoatolio 
authority  ;  and  (6)  whether  there  was  a  diflerence 
between  his  attitude  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
Synoptics. 

(a)  The  question  of  the  source  or  sources  whence 
Justin  drew  what  we  may  for  convenience  briefly 
call  the  'apocryphal*  matter  in  his  accounts  of  the 
Gospel  history  has  received  new  and  special  interest 
from  the  recovery,  since  1802,  of  a  fragment  of  the 
so-called  '  Gospel  of  Peter '  (see  37ke  Akhmlm  Frag- 
ment, or  the  Apocryphal  Qo^pel  of  St.  Peter,  by 
H.  B.  Swete).  In  some  points  in  which  Justin 
diverges  from  the  canonical  Gospels  he  is  found  to 
coincide  with  'Peter.'  The  importance  of  the 
inquiry  whether  Justin  used  'Peter'  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  fact  that,  if  he  did,  it  must  in  all 
probability  have  been  the  work  which  he  describes 
as  'Peter's  Memoirs'  {Dial,  cvi.),  and  he  must 
have  given  it  an  equal,  if  not  a  pre-eminent,  place 
among  the  authorities  for  the  Gospel  history.  The 
use  of  '  Peter  *  by  Justin  is  maintaindd  by  Hamack 
{Bruehst^k  des  Evangeliums  und  der  Apokalypse 
desPetrus,  2nd  ed.  p.  37  S.),  and  is  accepted  by 
Sanday  (Inspiration,  pp.  306,  310)  ;  but  against  it. 
see  Swete,  I.e.  pp.  xxxiii-xxxv.    Swete's  argument 
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may  also  be  greatly  strengthened  by  observing  the 
contrasts  between  Justin  and  '  Peter.'  It  is  certain 
that  the  former  has  been  but  slightly  influenced 
by  the  latter  on  the  whole,  and  it  is  diflScult  to 
understand  how,  if  he  knew  the  book  and  regarded 
it  as  the  work  of  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  which 
it  claims  to  be,  bis  use  of  it  should  have  been  so 
limited. 

In  Justin's  age  information  concerning  the 
Gospel  history  was  gleaned  not  only  from  tradi- 
tion, but  also  from  documents  other  than  our 
Gospels,  less  unsuspectingly  than  came  to  be  the 
case  a  generation  or  so  later.  We  have  seen  an 
example  of  this  in  the  so-called  Second  Ep.  of 
Clement ;  we  learn  also  from  Eusebius  {HE  iv.  22) 
that  Hegesippus,  the  contemporary  of  Justin,  made 
some  quotations  from  tiie  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews.  Justin's  practice  illustrates  the  same 
attitude  of  mind.  With  the  matter  supplied  by  our 
Gospels,  he  weaves  in  traita  which  he  has  probably 
derived  from  such  sources,  though  we  are  unable 
to  say  from  which  of  them  he  obtained  most,  or 
whether  indeed  he  made  special  use  of  any  one. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  think  that  any 
work  of  the  nature  of  a  Gospel,  other  than  ours, 
held  practically  the  same  position  as  they  did  for 
Justin,  or  for  the  Church  of  his  time. 

(6)  Some  critics  who  admit  the  cogency  of  the 
evidence  that  Justin  was  acquainted  with  the 
Fourth  Gbspel,  yet  maintain  that  he  clearly  did 
not  place  it  on  the  same  level  as  the  Synoptics  (see 
Keim,  Jesus  of  Naz.  i.  p.  186  ff. ;  Holtzmann,  Einl. 
p.  470).  The  only  ground  for  supposing  this  is 
that  he  makes  more  sparing  use  of  it.  But  there 
was  good  reason  for  this  difierence.  In  view  of 
the  persons  addressed  both  in  the  Apology  and  in 
the  Dialogue,  and  also  the  tenor  of  the  arguments 
in  these  works,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  have 
fewer  quotations  Jrom  and  parallels  with  it  than 
the  othera. 

Before  leaving  this  quarter  of  the  century  we 
must  touch  upon  the  question  of  the  use  of  the 
Gospels  by  Qn,os(ia  heretics.  In  discussing  it  we 
shall  be  taken  back  even  to  the  earlier  part  of  the 
time.  It  has,  however,  been  reserved  till  tiiis 
point,  both  on  account  of  the  difierent  relation  to 
the  Christian  faith  of  the  persons  to  be  considered, 
and  because  the  evidence  is  of  a  more  indirect 
kind. 

Basileides  had  begun  to  teach  at  Alexandria  in 
the  leign  of  Hadrian.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  in  24  books  entitled  Expositions  of  the  Ctospel, 
from  which  we  have  a  few  extracts  in  extant 
works  of  Clem.  Alex.  One  of  these  seems  like  a 
portion  of  a  comment  on  a  passage  of  Mt.  There 
are  two  others,  which  may  be  comments  on  sayings 
of  our  Lord  taken  from  Lk  and  Jn  respectively 
(Zahn,  Kanon,  i.  pp.  766,  767^.  The  possibility  of 
coming  to  any  fuller  conclusion  as  to  the  use  of 
the  Gospels  by  Basileides  must  depend  on  the 
estimate  formed  of  the  account  of  Basileides 
and  his  school  given  by  Hippolytus,  and  of  the 
citations  which  it  includes.  Some  have  supposed 
Hippolytus  to  have  been  misled  when  be  took  the 
work  hvm  which  he  quotes  as  a  product  even  of 
the  school  of  Basileides  (e. jr.  Zahn,  ib.  766).  But 
the  result  of  a  comparison  with  the  extracts  in 
Clem.  Alex,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
the  treatise  used  by  Hippolytus  gave  a  genuine 
exposition  of  Basileidean  doctrine  (see  Hort's  art. 
'  Basileides '  In  Diet,  of  Christian  Biog.}.  Whether 
it  was  the  Exegaica  or  some  other  work  is  more 
questionable.  That  the  quotations  are  from  Basil- 
eides himself,  at  least  in  some  cases,  and  those  the 
most  important  for  onr  present  purpose,  is  the 
most  natural  view  of  Hippolytus'  language  (of. 
Westcott,  Canon,  p.  297  n.,  and  Hort,  I.c.).  The 
theories  ezponnded  bear  the  marks  of  great  meta- 


physical power ;  and  if  the  writer  from  whom  they 
are  taken,  partly  in  bis  own  words,  was  not  Basil- 
eides himself,  he  may  probably  have  been  Isidore, 
Basileides'  eminent  son  and  disciple,  whom  Hip- 
polytus names  along  with  his  father.  Even  in  this 
case  we  should  have  to  do  here  with  a  writing  com- 
posed not  much  later  than,  if  so  late  as,  the  middle 
of  the  2nd  cent.  It  undoubtedly  appeals  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  as  to  an  authority  (Hippol.  Hcer. 
vii.  23). 

Valentinut,  who  was  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Basileides,  need  not  now  detain  us.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  employment  he  made  of  books  of 
the  MT,  except  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
practice  of  his  school  in  the  next  generation. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  the  treatment  of  the  MT 
Scriptures  by  Marcion,  who  flourished  c.  a.d.  140, 
we  know  much  fromTertullian's  Contra  Marcionem. 
Beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  the  Gospel  which  he 
made  for  himself  and  his  sect  was  a  mutilated  form 
of  Lk.  And  it  may  be  observed  that  in  select/- 
ing  it,  even  though  he  found  it  necessary  thus  to 
a&pt  it  to  his  own  purpose,  he  did  homage  to  the 
authority  which  it  had  acquired.  An  examina- 
tion of  uie  peculiarities  of  the  text  used  by  Marcion 
seems  also  to  show  that  the  text  of  the  Gospel  had 
already  in  his  generation  a  history  (see  Sanday, 
QospeUin  Second  Cent.  p.  231  fi.). 

From  a  man  and  his  writings  we  turn  to  a  move- 
ment. Montanism  arose  in  Phrygia  not  long  after 
the  middle,  and  it  spread  remarkably  during  the 
remainder,  of  the  2nd  cent.  ;  it  found  tendencies 
and  needs  favourable  to  it  in  various  parts  of  the 
Church.  In  the  present  connexion  it  is  important 
only  from  the  fact  that  its  insistence  on  the  promise 
of  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  designated  as  the 
Paraclete,  is  a  sign  of  the  influence  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  John. 

(2)  Other  writings  of  NT. — A  few  points  only 
need  be  noticed.  We  learn  from  Tertullian's 
treatise  against  Marcion  that  this  heretic  acknow- 
ledged 10  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  It  was  natural,  and 
yet  important  as  a  step  in  the  formation  of  the 
Canon,  that  the  Epp.  of  this  great  apostle  should 
be  regarded  collectively,  and  we  have  in  Marcion's 
case  the  first  clear  sign  of  such  a  view  of  them. 
There  is,  it  may  be  added,  no  reason  to  think  that 
Marcion  in  rejecting,  as  he  did,  the  3  Pastoral 
Epp.  was  actuated  by  any  other  motive  than  a 
dogmatic  one. 

In  a  passage  of  Justin  we  have  a  noteworthy 
instance  of  another  kind — the  earliest  reference  by 
name  to  a  NT  writing.  The  work  so  cited  is  the 
Apocalypse,  its  authorship  by  John  the  Apostle 
being  mentioned  (Dial.  Ixzxi.). 

For  the  rest,  it  will  sufiSce  under  this  bead  to 
notice  parallelisms  which  are  striking,  and  which 
prove  Uie  use  of  writings  not  otherwise  abundantly 
attested.  Those  in  Hennas  with  Ep.  of  James  aie 
specially  remarkable  (Hennas,  Vis.  II.  ii.  7,  IT.  ii. 
6 ;  M.  II.  3.  4,  VI.  7,  Vlll.  10,  IX.  4.  11,  XII.  5.  2 
vl.  3  ;  Sim.  VI.  i.  1,  vill.  vi.  4).  Again,  those  with 
Acts  in  Justin  seem  clear  (Apol.  i.  40 ;  Dial.  xvi.  and 
lii.).  The  statement,  which  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  refer  to,  may  also  here  be  recalled,  that 
Papias  'made  use  of  testimonies  from  the  former 
Ep.  of  Jn,  and  likewise  from  that  of  Peter '  (Eus. 
HE  ill.  30). 

Uiii.  TffiJtD  QrrASTXJi  of  Skcokd  Ckkturt.- 
(i)  Gospels. —  Tatian. — Through  a  succession  of 
remarkable  literary  discoveries  in  recent  years  con- 
troversy has  practically  been  closed  in  respect  to  the 
general  character  of  Tatian's  Diatessaron.  We  may 
not  fully  have  recovered  its  original  form,  but  it  can 
no  longer  be  seriously  doubted  that  substantially 
it  was  a  harmony  of  onr  Four  Gospels  (see  Zahn, 
Forsch.  Pt  1,  Kan.  I.  pp.  887-422,  iL  680-656 ; 
Lightft.,  Essays  on  Sup.  Bel.,  1889,  pp.  272-288 : 
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8.  Hemphill,  The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian;  and  Hill, 
3%e  Earliest  Qospel  Harmony). 

In  more  than  one  respect  'fatian  is  a  valuable 
link  between  the  middle  and  the  last  quarter  of 
the  century,  supplying  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  Canon  for  a  period,  the  remains  of 
which  are  specially  scanty.  -  His  Diatessaron,  while 
it  is  an  example  of  the  working  of  that  tendency 
to  dwell  on  the  common  result  of  the  testimony  of 
diflerent  witnesses,  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  first  two  or  three  generations; 
is  also  the  first  distinct  indication  of  the  fact,  which 
is  so  emphatically  asserted  a  little  later,  that  there 
were /otcr  records  whose  authority  was  unique. 

(2)  His  Apology  shows  traces  of  acquaintance 
with  various  writings  of  the  NT,  but  for  the  most 
part  there  is  in  it  the  absence  of  express  citation 
which  is  commonly  to  be  observed  in  works  of  the 
same  class.  In  one  place,  however,  some  words 
from  the  prologue  to  Jn  are  introduced  as  'that 
^  which  has  been  said '  (xiii.). 

iv.  TUB  LAST  qUARTEB  OF  THE  SBCOITD 
CEITTVBY  and  BEGINKim  OF  THE  TUIBD.— 

The  point  of  transition  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
2nd  cent,  will  be  the  most  convenient  opportunity 
for  considering  the  impugners  of  St.  John's  writ- 
ings, conmionly  called  the  Alogi.  The  evidence 
which  has  so  far  come  before  us,  if  it  is  in  any 
respects  unfavourable  to  the  authenticity  of  any 
NT  writings,  is  so  by  way  of  defect.  Even  such  a 
writer  as  Marcion  appears  mainly  as  a  witness  for 
the  Canon<  We  have  now,  however,  to  notice  a 
body  of  persons  who  are  specially  characterized  by 
their  refusal  to  acknowledge  one  group  of  writings 
— ^those  attributed  to  St.  John. 

Much  attention  has  of  late  been  directed  to  this 
phenomenon.  It  has  been  dtscussed  in  particular 
from  opposite  points  of  view  by  Zahn  {Kan.  i. 
pp.  220-262)  and  Hamack  {NT  um  d.  J.  SCO,  pp. 
68-70,  and  Ghronol.  I  pp.  670,  671)  ;  see  also  Light- 
foot  (  Clem.  Bom.  ii.  p.  Z9i)  and  SadAhj (Inspiration, 
p.  14  f.).  The  chief  documents  are  Iren.  ill.  zi.  12 
(which  refers  only  to  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel)  ; 
Epiph.  Hot.  11.  ;  and  Philaster,  Ix.  The  value  of 
the  last  two  is  that  in  all  probability  they  derive 
their  information  from  a  lost  work  of  Hippolytos. 
It  is  not,  however,  altogether  easy  to  distinguish 
the  conjectures  of  Epiphanius,  and  his  disquisitions 
on  points  that  interested  him,  from  the  matter 
which  he  took  from  his  authority,  while  Flulaster's 
notice  is  very  brief. 

The  motive  for  these  opinions  was  primarily 
dogmatic,  not  critical,  though  those  who  held  them 
sought  to  strengthen  their  case  by  pointing  out 
differences  between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
Synoptics,  and  by  strictures  upon  the  imagery  of 
the  Apocalypse  (see  Epiph.  {.&).  It  was  '  in  order 
to  frustrate  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,*  Irenaus  tells  us, 
tliat '  some  do  not  admit  that  form  of  the  Gospel 
which  is  according  to  John,  in  which  the  Lord 
promised  that  He  would  send  the  Paraclete.'  One 
kind  of  extravagance  begets  another.  Because  the 
Montanists  appealed  to  Jn  14-16  in  urging  their 
wild  views  and  preposterous  claims,  these  others 
were  for  denying  the  authority  of  that  Gospel  itself. 
Again,  the  Montanists  and  many  other  Christians 
in  the  2nd  cent,  were  millenarians,  and  supported 
their  materialiBtic  notions  by  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse.  Consequently,  those  who 
were  repelled  by  miUenarianism  were  tempted  to 
call  the  authenticity  of  that  work  in  question. 
The  theory  of  the  Alogi,  that  Cerinthus  was  the 
author  of  the  Johannine  writings,  must  have  been 
suggested  first  in  the  case  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
extended  to  the  Gospel ;  for  while,  according  to 
the  best  information  which  we  possess,  Cerinthus 
was  a  millenarian,  his  Christology  had  nothing 
in  common  with  that  of  the  Fourth  GospeL  Thus 


the  rejection  of  the  one  work  was,  in  part  at  least, 
associated  with  that  of  the  other ;  in  part,  however, 
the  attack  on  the  Apocalypse  was  more  widely 
spread,  and  had  more  lasting  efiects  (cf.  Ens.  SB 
UL  28  and  vii.  26). 

The  name  Alogi  seems  to  have  been  Epiph- 
anius' invention.  He  gave  it  both  as  a  jest  and 
to  betoken  their  refusal  to  accept  the  Gospel  which 
contained  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  Whether 
they  in  reality  objected  to  this  doctrine,  or  this 
was  simply  Epiphanius'  inference,  is  not  clear. 
But  if  they  did,  they  might  here  again  find  a 
common  ground  of  opposition  both  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  Alogi,  by  their 
association  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John  and  the 
Apocalypse  in  a  common  condemnation,  and  the 
attribution  of  them  both  to  Cerinthus,  are  witnesses 
to  the  tradition,  that  both  were  by  the  same 
author,  and  that,  in  assigning  them  to  a  heretic 
who  was  contemporary  with  St.  John,  they  are 
also  witnesses  to  their  antiquity. 

Hamack  lays  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
Alogi  were  not  visibly  separated  from  the  Church, 
and  apparently  did  not  intend  to  depart  from  the 
Christian  faith.  A<M(oS<ri  icai  airol,  says  Epiphanius, 
t4  tra  iititv  iruTTtitiv  {I.e.  §  4).  Ifet  the  agreement 
of  which  he  speaks  seems  to  be  only  relative.  He 
is  comparing  their  position  with  that  of  more  pro- 
nounced heretics,  such  as  the  Gnostics.  Further, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  machinery  did 
not  exist  in  the  2nd  cent.,  which  there  came  to 
be  in  the  Church  of  after-times,  for  passing  judg- 
ment on  erroneous  opinions.  And,  moreover,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  those 
who  rejected  the  most  important  work  at  least, 
the  Gospel,  was  considerable,  and  it  is  certi^  that 
they  produced  no  lasting  impression. 

At  the  same  time,  the  instance  of  the  Alogi  illus- 
trates a  stage  in  the  reception  of  the  NT  Scriptures. 
It  shows  Uiat  beliefs  which  this  party  opi>osed 
bad  not  yet  obtained  that  firm  hold  upon  the 
minds  of  all  which  only  clear  definition  and  a 
prescription  of  many  generations  can  give.  But 
that  these  beliefs  were  neither  of  recent  growth 
nor  limited  to  a  narrow  area,  we  plainly  see  from 
the  works  of  the  age  we  liave  now  reached  which 
have  come  down  to  us. 

Among  the  earliest  is  the  treatise  of  TheophUus, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
vindication  of  the  Christian  faith,  addressed  to  a 
philosophic  heathen  friend.  He  dwells  upon  the 
inspiration  of  the  apostles.  With  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, i.e.  the  OT,  still  best  known  by  this  title, 
he  couples  'nil  the  inspired  men'  {-rmiiaTo^ipiu), 
expressly  mentioning  John.  He  quotes  Jn  1^* 
as  from  'the  apostle'  {ad  Autol.  ii.  22,  and 
cf.  ih.  ix.  10).  In  ill.  12  he  speaks  of  'the 
Gospels*  in  the  plural,  and  asserts  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  Prophets  and  the  Gospels  are  in 
harmony  with  the  law,  'because  all  the  inspired 
men  spoke  by  one  Spirit  of  God.'  Again  {ib.  13), 
after  citing  a  passage  of  OT  he  refers  to  '  the  still 
more  urgent  injunction  of  the  Evangelic  Voice,' 
and  quotes  Mt  6^-^ ;  and  be  compares  the  Gospel 
with  Isaiah,  quoting  Mt  5"  {ib.  14). 

We  may  here  suitably  refer  to  the  Bp.  ad 
Diognetvm,  a  work  of  similar  aim,  the  birthplace 
and  date  of  which  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty, 
but  which  may  with  most  probability  be  assigned 
to  about  Vbie  same  time.  In  c.  xl.  Hlb  writer 
enumerates  '  the  fear  of  the  law,'  '  the  grace  of  the 
prophets,'  ■  the  faith  of  the  Gospels,'  '  tiie  tradition 
of  the  Apostles.' 

It  is,  however,  when  we  pass  to  writings  of  a 
different  class,  designed  for  the  refutation  of  heresy 
or  the  instruction  of  the  faithful  in  the  Christian 
life  and  creed,  to  Ireneeus  {adv.  Hoer.,  composed 
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before  A.D.  100),  and  the  trorks  of  Tertullian  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Hippolytus,  composed 
near  the  end  of  the  2nd  and  beginning  of  the 
3rd  cent.,  that  for  the  first  time,  in  place  of  the 
partial  gleams  afforded  by  the  remains  of  former 
generations,  we  have  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
thought  and  practice  of  the  Church.  We  must 
review  the  evidence  as  to  the  position  of  the 
writings  of  the  NT  in  the  generation  we  have  now 
reached,  and  consider  what  inferences  may  be 
drawn  tiierefrom  as  to  their  reception. 

(1)  Writings  whose  place  in  the  Canon  was  al- 
ready at  and  from  this  time  fully  secured. — ^The 
express  statements  of  the  eminent  writers  just 
named,  and  their  ordinary  assumptions,  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  inspired  authority  attributed  to 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  our  1ST  in  the  important 
Churches  of  which  they  were  members,  or  with 
which  they  were  well  acquainted  and  maintained 
active  relations.  In  common  they  recognize  (a)  our 
four  Gospels,  and  none  besides ;  (/!)  13  Epp.  of 
Paul,  i.e.  all  which  bear  his  name  in  our  NT, 
except  that  to  Heb. ;  (7)  the  Acts,  1  P,  1  Jn. 
These  form  also  the  class  called  afterwards  by 
Eusebius  '  acknowledged  writings.' 

(a)  Bemarks  a»  to  the  area  from  which  this 
evidence  comes. — It  may  have  been  observed  that 
hitherto  we  have  been  almost  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  the  faith  and  usage  of  Greek-speaking 
Christians,  and  that  we  are  so  mainly  still.  By  the 
mention  of  Tertullian  the  fact  is  for  the  first  time 
brought  before  us  of  the  hold  that  Christianity 
had  obtained,  comparatively  recently,  at  the  epoch 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  among  a  Latin-speak- 
ing people.  In  Rome  itseU,  alike  in  the  1st  cent, 
and  throughout  the  2nd,  the  Church  was  mainly 
Greek.  It  may  be  well  here  to  point  out  the 
special  advantages  belonging  to  the  Greek-speaking 
Christians  of  the  first  few  generations,  as  witnesses 
in  regard  to  the  NT  writings.  Not  only  are  we 
best  acquainted  with  the  expansion  of  the  Church 
to  the  west,  north,  and  north-west  of  Jerusalem, 
through  Greek-speaking  cities,  but  to  all  appear- 
ance that  was  by  far  the  greatest  expansion  in 
apostolic  times.  Here  lay  the  scenes  of  St.  Paul's 
labours,  with  which  his  Epistles  and  the  Acts  have 
rendereii  us  familiar.  More  dimly  we  see  the 
figures  of  several  of  the  Twelve,  including  St.  Peter 
and  St  John,  moving  and  working  in  Siese  same 
regions,  when  they  voluntarily  left  or  were  driven 
from  their  home.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  among  populations  whose 
ordinary  language  was  Greek,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  converts  made  from  them,  that  all  the  writings 
of  the  NT  came  into  existence.  This  is  true  even  of 
the  First  Gospel  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it. 

Here  and  there  some  other  Christian  writing 
may  in  early  days  have  won  a  position  similar  to 
that  of  the  books  received  as  canonical.  We 
may  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Egyptians.  But  special  circumstances 
of  language  and  locality  so  well  account  for  this 
in  an  outlying  district,  that  such  an  instance  does 
not  detract  from  the  force  of  the  testimony  of 
other  parts  of  the  Church. 

It  seems  strange,  however,  at  first  sight  that  the 
Christians  of  P^estine  and  of  the  Aramaic-speak- 
ing East  should  have  received  the  NT  writings 
from  the  West,  with  one  probable  exception — Uie 
Ep.  of  James.  Yet  such  was  the  fact.  The 
Hebrew  Christian  community  at  Jerusalem  was 
virtually  broken  up  by  the  siege  and  capture  of  the 
city,  A.D.  69-70.  After  the  suppression  of  Bar- 
cochba's  revolt  (A.D.  185)  a  Greek  Church  arose 
there.  In  other  parts  of  Palestine  the  Hebrew 
Christian  Church  had  to  contend,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  lat  and  earlier  part  of  the  2nd  cent., 
with  a  strong  Jewish  reaction.    What  progress 


the  gospel  made  beyond  Jordan  to  the  east  and 
north-east,  through  the  labours  of  any  of  the 
Twelve,  or  the  preaching  and  example  of  more 
ordinary  Christians  who  fled  from  Palestine  when 
Jerusalem  fell,  and  to  what  extent  the  Christians 
of  those  districts  in  the  2nd  cent,  may  thus  have 
traced  their  lineage  to  the  Church  of  i^Kwtolic 
days,  and  have  cherished  its  traditions,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  discover.  But  this  at  least  may  be 
said :  we  hear  of  no  work  written  in  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  by  an  apoetle,  or  immediate  companion 
and  follower  of  the  apostles,  except  the  one 
attributed  to  St.  Matthew.  The  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews  may  have  embodied  this  work, 
and  doubtless  contained  traditions  that  had  been 
current  among  Hebrew  Christians ;  but  it  would 
seem  not  to  have  been  preserved  long  in  an  un- 
corrupted  form,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  it 
obtained  no  enduring  authority  even  in  the  East. 

As  regards  the  history  of  the  Canon  of  the 
Syrian  Church,  it  may  suffice  here  to  allude  to  the 
strange  hold  which  Tatian's  Diatessaron  obtained 
there.  It  was  popularly  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Gospels,  to  the  neglect  of  the  reading  of  them 
in  pubUc  worship — an  abuse  which  had  to  be 
dealt  with  by  authority  as  late  as  the  6th  cent. 
But  such  a  fact  is  of  importance  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  history  of  that  Church  generally,  not  as 
bearing  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels.  [The 
subject  of  the  history  of  Uie  Canon  in  the  Syrian 
Church  is  a  very  obscure  one :  for  discussions  of  it 
see  especially  Zahn,  Kan.  L  c.  8,  and  Hamack's 
criticism  thereupon  in  NT  um  SOO,  §  10.1 

Primarily,  then,  in  dealing  with  the  history  of 
the  Canon  of  NT,  we  have  to  fix  our  thoughts  upon 
Greek-apeakdng  Christendom,  though  we  may  now 
join  thereto  the  Christians  of  the  Roman  province 
of  N.  Africa,  who  were  far  more  closely  bound  up 
with  it  thaii  the  Christians  of  the  East  were. 
TertuUian  is  fully  aware  that  he  and  the  other 
Christians  of  his  portion  of  the  Church,  who  were 
but  ■  of  yesterday,'  bad  simply  received  the  faith 
and  its  documents  from  more  ancient  Churches. 
It  was  probably  here  that  a  translation  of  the  NT 
into  Latin  was  first  made,  and  expressions  used 
by  Tertullian  have  been  commonly  thou^t  to 
show  that  one  already •  existed  in  his  time.  But  if, 
as  Zahn  has  argued  {Kan.  i.  48-60),  the  task  was 
not  accomplished  till  later,  though  before  the 
middle  of  the  8rd  cent.,  it  was  not  for  want  of 
recognizing  the  value  and  authority  of  the  writings 
held  to  be  apostolic.  Tertullian's  works  certainly 
prove  this.  It  is  not  material,  therefore,  for  our 
present  purpose  to  decide  exactly  when  a  Latin 
version  was  first  made. 

Now,  although  there  are  some  Churches  of  note 
as  to  which  we  have  no  direct  information  for  the 
period  in  question,  even  within  that  portion  of 
Christendom  the  bounds  of  which  we  have  indi- 
cated, we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  it  there  was  substantial  agreement 
as  to  the  sacred  writings  of  the  New  Dispensation, 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  found  in  the  writers 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us  from  that 
time.  In  view  both  of  the  eminence  of  those  men 
and  their  wide  knowledge  of  the  Church,  and  the 
intercourse  which  existed  between  different  parts 
of  it  within  the  area  described,  there  could  hardly 
have  been  any  considerable  divergences  on  serious 
points  which  have  remained  conc^ed.  It  is  to  be 
added  that,  even  for  those  regions  within  the  limits 
defined — in  particular  the  Greek  Churches  of  Syria 
and  of  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia 
Minor — as  to  which  evidence  is  lacking  at  this 
epoch,  it  is  forthcoming  shortly  afterwards,  and 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  doubts  in  regard  to  Uie 
books  above  enumerated. 

To  the  dose  of  the  2nd  cent,  or  first  yean  of  the 
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8rd  belongs  most  likely  the  earliest  actual  list  of 
the  writings  of  NT  which  we  possess.  It  is  called 
after  Muratori,  its  discoveier.  It  htm  now  been 
rendered  highly  probable  that  it  was  the  work  of 
Hippolytus.  [On  the  Maratorian  fragment  see 
esp.  Zahn,  Kan.  ii.  1-143,  and  Lightfoot,  Clem. 
Horn.  ii.  406-418.]  Though  the  earliest  list  of  the 
kind  t^t  has  come  down  to  us,  it  may  not  have 
been  the  earliest  made.  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis 
(c.  A.D.  170)i  in  a  fragment  which  Eusebius  has 
preserred  (HE  iv.  26),  gives  a  list  of  '  the  books  of 
the  Old  Covenant,'  and  the  phrase  seems  naturally 
to  suggest  by  contrast  the  existence  of  a  list  of  the 
books  of  the  New.  Further,  at  the  time  we  have 
reached,  the  name  of  'Scriptures'  is  given  to  the 
new  sacred  books  equally  with  the  old  (see  Iren. 
adv.  Mcer.  ii.  68.  2).  And  a  conception  has  been 
formed  of  a  NT,  as  a  collection  of  books  which 
made  a  companion  to  the  OT,  and  the  name  even 
of  < Testament'  is  so  applied  in  Clem.  Alex,  and 
Tertullian  [Clem.  Strom,  v.  86 ;  Tertoll.  de  J'udic 
1].  Tertullian  also  employs  the  word  '  Inatru- 
mentom,*  or  in  the  pL  'instrumenta'  ((.«.  'the 
document'  or  *tbe  documents'),  considering  it 
more  expressive.  It  should  be  observed  that  such 
a  conception  was  found  possible,  although  the 
contents  of  the  collection  of  writings  had  not  been 
in  all  respects  certainly  determined. 

The  usage  of  heretics  confirms  what  is  known  as 
to  that  <A  the  Church.  The  Valentinians  were  but 
the  most  numerous  and  widely  spread  Gnostic 
sect.  Valentinus,  according  to  Tertullian,  used 
'a  complete  Instrument,*  which  must  be  taken 
to  mean  all  the  books  of  Scripture  which  Tertul- 
lian himself  acknowledged  {Pratsor.  Hour.  c.  38). 
Whether  the  remark  was  true  or  not  of  the  founder 
of  the  school  himself,  it  was  so  undoubtedly  of  the 
Valentinians  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  2nd  cent, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  Irenteus'  treatise,  as  well 
as  from  Tertullian.  It  answered  their  purpose  best 
to  accept  the  NT  Scriptures  acknowledged  in  the 
Church,  and  to  make  them  the  vehicle  of  their 
own  tenets  by  means  of  allegorical  interpretation. 
f^Kf>)  1^  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  as  to  the 
previous  history  of  the  reception  of  these  writings 
in  the  Chwreh. — ^In  estimating  the  force  of  the 
evidence  in  this  respect,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
distinguish  between  the  value  of  the  personal 
reminiscences  of  individual  writers  in  regard  to 
traditions  about  the  books  of  the  NT,  and  the 
significance  of  the  general  belief  of  the  Church. 
The  testimony  of  individuals,  founded  on  what 
they  Uiemselves  remembered,  might  be  of  great 
we4;ht.  That  of  Irensus  is  so  in  particular.  Too 
mudi  stress  may  sometimes  have  been  laid  upon  it. 
Possibly  his  opportunities  for  knowing  the  mind 
and  teaching  of  Polycarp  may  have  been  rather 
more  restricted  than  they  have  been  assumed  to 
be  by  some ;  and  he  may  liave  known  no  other  man, 
besides,  belonging  to  the  generation  which  actually 
overlapped  that  of  the  apostles.  But  he  certainly 
knew  other  Asiatic  Christians  older  than  himself, 
who  must  have  been  acquainted  as  he  was,  or 
better  than  he  was,  with  the  testimony  both  of 
Polycarp  and  of  contemporaries  of  Polycarp,  who 
had  passed  away  before  him.  With  such  oppor- 
tunities for  correcting  his  own  impressions,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  he  should  have  been  at  fault 
as  to  simple  facts  which  he  believed  that  he  re- 
membered. It  is  therefore  altogether  unreason- 
able to  suppose,  as  Hamack  does,  that,  in  spite 
of  his  very  distinct  statement  as  to  Polycarp's 
reminiscences  of  John  the  Apostle,  he  is  in  his 
own  memory  making  a  confusion  with  another 
John.  [Comp.  Ham.  Ohronol.  i.  p.  333  fE.,  with 
Gwatkin's  answer  in  Contemp.  Review,  Feb.  1897, 
and  Lightfoot,  Essays  on  Sup.  Bel.  pp.  96  f.,  266.] 

But  the  position  which  the  greater  part  of  the 


writings  of  the  NT  held  in  the  last  two  or  three 
decades  of  the  2nd  cent,  in  the  common  view  of 
the  chief  Churches  of  Christendom,  and  approxi- 
mately, at  least,  of  the  Church  throughout  the 
Roman  Empire,  i.e.  of  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  Church,  is  a  more  remaricable  fact  than  any 
recollections,  however  clear,  of  particular  men 
could  be.  In  certain  respects  there  has  come  a 
change  in  the  manner  of  regarding  these  writings 
since  the  middle,  not  to  say  the  beginning,  of  the 
centiuy.  The  line  of  distinction  is  more  sharply 
drawn  than  before  it  was,  between  the  writings 
which  could  be  rightly  reckoned  apostolic  and  all 
others.  Controversy  with  Gnosticism  had  had  its 
effect  WritiiuB  of  more  or  less  decidedly  heretical 
tendencies  had  been  put  forth  under  the  names 
of  apostles.  The  Church  was  compelled  to  be 
watchful.  A  certain  vividness  and  emphasis  may 
also  be  noticed  in  the  manner  in  which  Irenseus, 
for  instance,  asserts  the  fourfold  completeness  of 
the  evangelic  testimony.  The  perception  of  the 
uniqueness  of  the  four  records  has  been  rendered 
more  precise,  and  with  this  there  has  also  come  a 
fuller  sense  of  the  distinct  value  of  the  conuri* 
button  made  by  each,  -and  of  the  richness  of  their 
harmony  when  combined.  And  as  the  notion  of  a 
Canon  of  NT  Scriptures  is  becoming  more  definite 
(the  name  is  not  used),  the  authority  of  those 
books,  which  were  beyond  question  and  on  all 
hands  allowed  to  have  a  right  to  a  pUce  in  it,  is 
enhanced.  But  the  amount  of  the  change  that 
has  taken  plac6  may  easily  be  exaggerated.  The 
appearance  of  abruptness  which  it  has,  when  we 
compare  earlier  documents  with  the  works  of  this 
time,  is  certainly  due  to  our  want  of  information. 
The  voice  of  the  Church  at  Ae  end  of  the  2nd 
cent,  in  respect  to  the  writings  of  the  NT  is  simply 
the  full  utterance  of  a  conviction  which  has  long 
been  virtoally  held.  Irenteus  so  evidently  believes 
himself  to  be  defending  tlie  immemorial  fidth  and 
tradition  of  the  Church,  that  he  conld  not  have 
been  conscious  of  any  alteration,  within  his  own 
experience,  in  such  an  important  matter  as  the 
apostolic  authority  attributed  to  the  chief  NT 
writings.  Moreover,  such  a  hold  as  they  had 
manifestly  obtained  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  have  been  acquired  recently  and  at  a  bound 
in  that  generation. 

We  hAve  seen  how  large  a  measure  of  agreement 
there  was  upon  the  subject  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  eminent  Churches.  Putting  aside  that  of  N. 
Africa,  which  was  of  later  origin  than  the  rest, 
these  were  aU  founded  in  the  Apostolic  Age  itself, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Alexandria,  which 
mnst  have  arisen  at  least  in  the  generation  im- 
mediately following.  And  though  these  Churches 
are  all  situated  within  the  Gneco-Roman  world, 
they  exhibit  widely  different  characteristics  and 
thorough  independence.  No  one  of  them  could 
dictate  to  the  rest ;  no  one  of  them  exercised  over 
the  rest  an  influence  so  dominant  that  its  example 
would  be  silently  followed.  Rome  would  not  have 
readily  yielded  to  Asia  Minor,  nor  Asia  Minor  to 
Rome,  on  such  a  matter  as  the  Scriptures  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  acknowledge ;  nor 
would  either  of  these  have  yielded  to  Antioch  or 
Alexandria.  Nor  was  unanimity  brought  about 
through  discussions  and  conferences.  Differences 
on  other  subjects  appear  and  are  debated,  but  not 
on  this.  It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  the 
authority  which  the  writings  of  the  NT  possessed 
was  not  based,  as  we  in  our  day  might  be  inclined 
to  imagine,  on  a  judgment  of  the  Church,  either 
formal  or  implied,  as  to  their  surpassing  moral 
and  spiritual  power,  their  inspiration.  It  rested 
on  the  belief  that  the  writings  in  question  were 
authentic  embodiments  of  the  witness  and  teaching 
of  the  apostles.  This  was  the  point  testified  to  by 
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a  number  of  independent  and  mutually  conflrma- 
tory  lines  of  tradition,  maintained  in  communitiea 
which  were  bound  by  strong  sanctions  to  be  faithful 
to  that  which  they  had  received  from  the  past. 
These  communities,  too,  had  a  continuous  cor- 
porate life  that  reached  back  to  the  first  age  of  the 
Church,  or  its  confines ;  and  at  the  time  we  are 
considering  they  were  still  separated  from  it  only 
by  two  or  three  generations.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  a  belief  thus  guaranteed  could  have 
been  substantially  erroneous,  even  though  it  does 
not  become  apparent  to  us  in  its  full  strength  for 
a  century  after  the  death  of  most  of  the  apostles. 
And  the  more  indirect  indications  from  the  inter- 
vening generations,  thojogh  they  are,  owing  to 
various  causes,  less  distinct  than  we  could  wish, 
make  for  the  same  conclusion. 
C  Writings  whose  position  continued  to  be  for  a 
-lime  doubtftU. — Before  this  epoch  is  left,  a  few 
words  must  be  said  on  the  amount  of  recognition 
then  in  divers  quarters  accorded  to  other  writings, 
besides  those  above  mentioned,  which  (a)  were 
eventually  included  in  the  NT,  as  well  as  to  some 
which  (6)  did  not  obtain  a  place  there. 

(a)  And  first  as  to  the  Apocalypse.  So  far  as 
the  sources  of  evidence  which  come  before  us  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  -Srd  cent,  are  concerned, 
there  would  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  placing  it 
in  a  diSerent  category  from  those  whose  position 
was  already  fully  assured.  Irensus,  TertuUian, 
Clement,  Hippolytus,  all  regarded  it  as  a  genuine 
work  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  Can.  Mur.  includes 
it  as  such.  It  continued,  moreover,  always  to  be 
recognized  as  Scripture  in  the  Western  Church, 
and  on  the  whole  this  seems  to  have  been  the  view 
throughout  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria.  We 
know,  however,  that  at  a  later  time  it  was  not 
received  as  canonical  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  this  so  generally  as  to  point  to  a  long-etand- 
faig  difference  of  usage  in  those  regions,  though 
from  what  cause  the  difference  arose  we  do  not 
know.  In  this  respect  chiefly  the  testimony  to  it 
differs  from  that  to  the  writings  called  'acknow- 
ledged.' 

Of  two  other  of  the  writings  which  for  a  time 
were  not  reckoned  in  this  class,  it  may  likewise 
be  said  that  they  deserve  to  be  so  on  the  evidence 
afforded  at  the  period  now  under  review,  considered 
by  itself — 2  Jn  and  Ep.  of  Jude. 

Ireneeus  twice  cites  words  from  the  former  as 
John's  {adv.  Seer.  i.  9.  3  ;  iii.  17.  8),  though  in  one 
case  he  seems  to  confuse  the  2nd  with  the  Ist  Ep. 
The  Mur.  Can.  recognizes  2  Epps.  of  John,  and 
Clem.  Al.  {Strom,  ii.  6d)  speaks  of  John's  '  greater 
Ep.,'  plainly  implying  that  he  knows  of  at  least  one 
other.  It  may  seem  strange  to  us  that  if  the  2nd 
Ep.  was  acknowledged,  the  Srd,  which  bears  marks 
of  the  same  authorship,  should  not  have  been  so 
with  equal  distinctness.  But  the  address  of  the 
former  to  '  the  Elect  Lady,*  which  may  have  been 
understood  as  a  symbolical  name  for  the  Church, 
may  account  for  this.  We  may  gather  from  the 
language  of  Mur.  Can.  respecting  ttie  number  of 
the  Churches  to  which  St.  Paul's  Epp.  are  written, 
etc.,  that  'catholicity'  of  addiess  was  a  considera- 
tion in  determining  the  authority  to  be  attributed 
to  writings  by  the  Church,  as  well  as  apostolicity 
of  origin. 

The  Ep.  of  Jude  Is  not  quoted  by  Irenteos,  but 
this  may  be  accidental  It  is  included  in  Can. 
Mur.,  and  Clement  commented  on  it.  TertuUian 
also  quotes  it  as  apostolic. 

We  turn  now  to  the  interesting  subject  of  the 
light  in  which  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  was  regarded. 
T%e  signs  of  its  use  in  Clem.  Rom.  have  been 
referred  to ;  but  its  position  remained  ambiguous 
owing  to  uncertainty  as  to  its  authorship.  This  is 
atrikingly  illustrated  by  TertuUian's  language  (de 


Pudieitia,  20).  He  attributes  it  to  Barnabas,  a 
companion  of  apostles,  and  one  who  had  even 
borne  in  a  certain  sense  the  title  of  an  apostle. 
Yet,  evidently,  even  while  TertuUian  sete  a  high 
value  upon  the  Epistle,  he  does  not  esteem  it  in 
the  way  that  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  believed 
it  to  be  by  St.  Paul  himself.  Similar  considera- 
tions, no  doubt,  influenced  others.  They  read, 
and  were  willing  to  profit  by,  the  Epistle,  but 
shrank  from  claiming  for  it  full  apostolic  authority. 
Irenseus  nowhere  appeals  to  it  as  Scripture  in  any 
writing  of  his  which  we  possess,  and  it  is  not 
included  in  the  Muratorian  list.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  very  highly 
appreciated  at  Alexandria,  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria asserted  its  Pauline  authorship,  whUe  he 
explained  the  differences  between  its  style  and 
that  of  his  other  Epp.,  and  its  similarity  to  that  of 
the  Acts,  by  conjecturing  that  Luke  translated  it 
(op.  Euseb.  HE  vi.  14). 

Of  use  of  the  Ep.  of  James — if  we  are  to  put 
aside,  as  it  appears  we  should  (see  Westcott,  Canon, 
pp.  362,  368),  a  statement  of  Cassiodorus  in  regard 
to  Clem.  Alex.'s  lost  Hypotyposes — there  is  no  sign 
till  the  next  period,  beyond  those  paraUelisms  in 
Hermas  which  have  been  noticed.  There  are  also 
no  clear  traces  of  Z  Pater  or  S  John. 

(b)  We  pass  to  writings  which  were  for  a  time 
candidates,  so  to  speak,  for  admission,  but  which 
were  ultimately  rejected.  With  the  Apocalpyse  of 
John  the  Mur.  Can.  couples  that  of  Peter,  thoiigh 
it  adds  in  respect  to  the  latter  that  some  Christians 
were  against  having  it  '  read  in  church.'  In  other 
quarters  it  would  seem  the  Ep.  of  Clem,  Bom.,  the 
Pastor  of  Hemuis,  and  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas  were 
read  as  works  of  special  authority,  on  the  ground, 
which  was  true  in  the  case  of  the  first-named  only, 
that  they  were  by  companions  or  personal  disciples 
of  the  apostles.  At  some  time,  also,  the  Snd  Ep. 
of  Clem,  (so  caUed)  was  joined  with  the  Ist  in  the 
same  honour. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  the 
relation  of  these  writings  to  the  Canon,  from  our 
want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  practice  of  pubUc  reading  in  the  assemblies 
was  regulated.  Undoubtedly,  the  selection  of  the 
books  which  might  be  read  publicly  played  a  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  Canon,  and  in  impressing 
the  idea  of  the  sacredness  and  authority  of  the 
books  so  used  upon  the  minds  of  Christians.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  significance  of  the 
public  reading  was  the  same,  or  that  the  rules  for 
it  were  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  everywhere 
and  always  (see  art.  Canon  in  vol.  i.  p.  849'>). 
From  the  mere  fact,  therefore,  that  a  particular 
work  appears  to  have  been  read  in  certain  Churches, 
it  is  not  safe  to  infer  that  even  in  these  Churches 
it  was  regarded  as  possessing  the  fuUest  inspired 
authority.  • 

B.  Second  Period,  c.  a.d.  220-323.— The  most 
important  fact  of  this  period  is  the  work  and  the 
influence  of  Origen.  Their  results  cannot  be 
measured  with  precision ;  but  the  effect  of  bis 
labours— alike  as  a  thinker  bent  on  the  compre- 
hensive ascertainment  of  Christian  truth  and  as  a 
textual  critic  of,  and  commentator  and  homilist 
upon.  Holy  Scripture,  coupled  as  they  were  with  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  different  parts 
of  the  Church — must  necessarily  have  been  great 
in  promoting  the  settlement  of  the  Canon  of  MT. 
And  bis  teaching  was  perpetuated  and  spread  by 
many  scholars,  e.g.  by  his  successors  in  tlie  school 
of  Alexandria,  by  PamphUus,  who  preserved  it  at 
Caesarea,  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  who  canied 
it  into  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  testimony  of  Origen  confirms  tbe  evidence 
of  the  preceding  period — within  which,  indeed,  bali, 
his  Uf e  feU  (A.i>.  186^^)— as  to  the  viitingg  about 
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which  there  was  practically  universal  agreement 
in  the  Greek-speaking  and  Latin-speaking  Charch. 
He  accepts  all  that  have  been  enumerated  under 
this  head,  on  the  authority  of  the  Church's  tradi- 
tion, and  also  the  Apocalypse  (Eus.  HE  vi.  25). 

Passing  to  the  remaining  writings  of  NT,  we 
may  first  note  as  of  special  significance  his  position, 
which  resembles  tliat  of  Clement,  in  regard  to  the 
Ep.  to  the  Hebrews.  He  points  out  the  difference 
of  style  between  it  and  the  unquestioned  writ- 
ings of  St.  Paul,  but  adds  that  *  the  thoughts 
are  wonderful  and  not  second  to  the  acknowledged 
apostolic  writings ' ;  and  he  gives  it  as  his  own 
opinion  that  *the  thoughts  are  the  apostle's, 
but  the  diction  and  composiUon  that  of  some  one 
who  recorded  from  memory  the  apostle's  teaching, 
and  as  it  were  illustrated  with  a  brief  commentary 
the  sayings  of  his  master'  (ap.  Eos.  ib.).  The 
history  of  the  reception  of  this  great  Epistle  shows 
strikingly  what  were  the  conditions  which — it  was 
held — must  be  satisfied  in  the  case  of  a  book  in- 
cluded among  the  NT  Scriptures.  There  must 
be  apostolic  authoiship,  or  dependence  upon  apos- 
tolic teaching ;  and  this  was  a  point  to  be  deter- 
mined by  tradition,  which  did  not  necessarily 
involve  the  employment  of  tests  difBcult  to  apply, 
such  as  that  of  inspiration.  Nevertheless  a  test 
of  authenticity  was  also>  found,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  in  the  harmony  between  the  spirit 
of  the  books  received  as  apostolic  and  that  of  the 
apostolic  doctrine  preserved  in  the  Church.  Doubts 
as  to  the  authorship  of  Ep.  to  Heb.  stood  in  the 
way  for  some  time  of  the  reco^ition  of  its  inspira- 
tion. And  it  may  be  that  if  it  had  not  come  to  be 
more  closely  associated  with  the  name  of  St.  Paul 
than  facts  warranted,  it  would  never  have  fully 
ranked  as  Scriptare.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  seem  to  have  done  most  to  secure  this  result, 
notably  Clement  and  Origen,  were  profoundly 
impressed  with  its  spiritual  power  and  gener^ 
agreement  with  St.  Paul's  teaching. 

In  Origen's  writings  we  have  the  earliest  refer- 
ences by  name  to  Ep.  of  James  {Comm.  in  Joan. 
t.  xuc  6,  etc.)  ;  he  also  quotes  from  Ep.  of  Jude 
{Comm.  in  Matt.  x.  I",  etc.)  as  if  he  himself 
received  it,  but  alludes  to  the  doubts  existing  in 
regard  to  both  of  them.  It  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  former  of  these  Epp.  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  Origen  more  particularly  through  his 
residence  in  Palestine.  The  conjecture  that  it  had 
for  long  been  treasured  in  Syria  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  recognized  as  authentic  and 
canonical  at  Antioch  and  in  the  Syriac-speaking 
Church,  where  2  and  3  Jn  and  Jude,  as  well  as  the 
Apoc.,  were  refused  acknowledgment  at  the  end 
of  the  4th  cent  Origen  appears  to  have  known 
the  2nd  Ep.  of  Peter,  but  not  to  have  regarded  it 
or  the  two  lesser  Rpp.  of  John  as  genuine. 

The  position  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  3rd  cent, 
is  illustrated  by  the  attitude  of  one  who  belonged 
to  the  same  school  as  Origen,  and  outlived  him 
only  by  a  few  years,  Dionysius,  the  eminent  bishop 
of  Alexandria  (d.  265).  He  discussed  the  question 
of  its  authenticity,  and  declared  himself  unable  to 
believe  that  it  was  by  the  Apostle  John,  the  author 
of  the  Gospel,  on  account  of  its  style ;  yet  the 
cautiousness  and  reverence  of  his  tone  in  speaking 
of  the  work  is  an  indication  of  the  high  regard  in 
which  it  was  commonly  held  (ap.  Eus.  HE  vii.  26). 

Lastly,  Eitsebius  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
when  he  has  arrived  nearly  at  the  end  of  the 
Apostolic  Age,  makes  important  statements  as  to 
his  own  views  and  the  views  and  practice  of  his 
contemporaries  in  respect  to  the  apostolic  writings 
{HE  li.  23.  25 ;  iii.  3  ;  24.  17, 18  ;  25V  These  bring 
us  to  the  close  of  our  second  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Canon.  For  this  work  of  Eusebius — which 
contains,  indeed,  most  of  the  information  that  he 


supplies  on  this  subject,  though  he  lived  to  A.D 
340— terminates  with,  and  seems  to  have  l>een  com- 
posed shortly  after,  the  pacification  of  the  empire 
under  Constantino.  In  spite  of  some  want  of  clear- 
ness in  his  language,  he  helps  us  greatly  to  realize 
the  state  of  things  prevailing.  The  uncertainty 
and  disagreement  which  still  continued  concerning 
certain  books  perhaps  impress  us  most.  It  is  from 
Eusebius  that  we  derive  the  familiar  classification 
into  '  aclmowledged  '  {ifioXoyoiium)  and  '  disputed ' 
(dmXc76;wra)  and 'spurious' (>>i0a)  books.  Never- 
theless it  was  a  step  towards  the  fin<d  decision 
of  the  questions  at  issue,  that  they  should  be  thus 
definitely  posed.  And  the  notices  bearing  on  the 
Canon  of  NT,  gleaned  from  writers  of  generations 
earlier  than  his  own,  which  according  to  promise 
he  gives  in  the  course  of  his  history,  are  intended 
to  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  this  object. 

Eusebius  nowhere  includes  works  which  have 
ultimately  been  accounted  apocryphal  or  unin- 
spired in  his  class  of  'disputed'  writings.  These 
consist,  according  to  his  fullest  passage  on  the 
subject  (iii.  26),  of  the  Epp.  of  James  and  Jude, 
2  and  3  Jn,  and  2  P,  which,  as  we  gather  from  ii. 
23.  26,  were  already  regarded  in  many  Churches  as 
forming  together  with  IP  and  1  Jn  a  collection  of  7 
Catholic  Epistles.  With  the  Apocalypse  he  deals 
somewhat  curiously.  He  first  enumerates  it  among 
the  '  acknowledged '  books,  adding,  '  if  that  should 
appear  to  be  the  right  view  '  {tl  iparelri — ambiguous 
like  the  Eng.  trans,  given),  and  then  again  refers 
to  it  among  the  'spurious'  with  a  similar  saving 
clause.  The  mode  of  treatment  adopted  by  him 
in  this  case  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
those  who  did  not  admit  the  Johannine  authorship 
for  the  most  part  desired  its  definite  rejection  on 
doctrinal  grounds ;  whereas  the  claims  of  the  Epp. 
above  named  to  biia  regarded  as  apostolic  were  for 
the  most  part  questioned  simply  on  the  ground  of 
defect  of  evidence  for  their  early  and  widespread 
use.  On  the  other  hand,  Eusebius  cannot  bring 
himself  to  name  the  Ep.  to  Heb.  anywhere  except 
among  the  '  acknowledged '  books,  and  as  one  of  14 
Epp.  of  Paul.  In  so  doing,  he  reflects,  no  doubt,  the 
belief  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek-speaking 
Church,  in  which  he  was  most  at  home.  At  the 
same  time,  he  allows  that  '  it  is  not  fair  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  some  liave  rejected  the  Ep.  to  Heb., 
asserting  that  it  is  disputed  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  not  being  Paul's '  (iii.  3). 

With  the  exception  of  this  statement,  we  know 
nothing  of  the  Canon  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Churches  dependent  upon  her,  or  of  the  Church 
of  N.  Africa,  during  the  period  under  considera- 
tion. 

C.  CoNCLrDiNO  PERIOD.— In  the  age  ushered  in 
by  the  victory  of  Constantine,  many  causes  were 
at  work  tending  to  fix  the  Canon.  The  Scriptures 
were  endeared,  and  the  difference  between  them 
and  all  other  hooks  was  emphasized,  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  last  persecution,  in  which  their 
destruction  had  been  made  a  principal  aim ;  and 
zeal  for  them  found  exercise  in  the  multiplication 
of  fresh  copies.  Now,  also,  large  volumes,  com- 
prising the  entire  Greek  Bible,  began  probably  to 
be  made,  such  as  those  fifty  magnificent  ones  which 
Constantine  ordered  Eusebius  to  have  prepared  at 
the  expense  of  the  royal  treasury  (Eus.  Vit.  Const. 
iv.  36).  The  Scriptures  were  thus  vividly  pre- 
sented as  a  distinct  whole,  and  the  question  of  their 
limits  was  raised  in  a  very  practical  manner. 
Further,  the  definition  of  the  Church's  creed  led 
naturally  to  a  fuller  settlement  of  her  Canon  of 
Scripture.  And  thus,  when  the  ties  between  the 
Latin-speaking  Church  and  Atbanasius  had  first 
been  drawn  closer  through  the  conflict  with  Arian- 
ism,  and  when  afterwards  the  conservatives  of  the 
East  had  embraced  the  Nicene  faith,  and  East  and 
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West  were  united  in  common  Bympathies,  the 
same  Canon  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  received. 

Lists  of  the  NT  Scriptures  have  come  down  to  ua 
from  Torious  parts  of  the  4th  cent. ;  but,  in  spite  of 
the  many  Councils  that  were  held  during  this 
period,  most  of  these  lists  rest  on  the  authority  of 
individual  Fathers,  though  representing,  no  doubt, 
the  faith  and  practice  of  the  portions  of  the  Church 
to  which  they  belonged.  The  earliest  Synodical 
decree  on  the  subject  which  is  of  certain  date  and 
authenticity  belongs  to  the  close,  almost,  of  the 
century.  The  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Laodicea, 
according  to  some  MSS,  contain  a  catalogue  of 
the  books  of  Scripture,  but  it  is  probably  a  later 
addition.  The  date  of  this  Synod  has  use  been 
matter  of  dispute,  though  it  most  likely  took  place 
A.D.  363  (see  Westcott,  Canon,  p.  439  f.). 

The  Canon  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  his  Cate- 
chetical lectures  (c.  A.D.  340)  corresponds  with  our 
own,  with  the  single  exception  that  he  omits  the 
Apocalypse  {Cateeh.  iv.  33).  In  the  Canon  given 
by  Athanasius  {Fest.  Ep.  39,  A.D.  367),  we  meet  for 
the  first  time  with  one  the  same  in  every  respect 
as  our  own.  So,  too,  is  that  of  Epiphanius  (^Hcar. 
76).  Turning  to  the  West,  the  list  known  as  the 
Cheltenham  Catalogue,  which  appears  evidently 
to  be  of  the  4th  cent,  and  to  belong  to  N.  Africa, 
difiers  from  Athanasius'  in  omitting  the  Ep.  to 
Heb.,  but  in  that  point  only.  In  a.d.  397,  how- 
ever, the  3rd  Council  of  Carthage,  in  its  Canon  on 
the  subject  of  the  Scriptures,  includes  this  Ep., 
and  thus  gives  the  contents  of  NT  as  at  present 
received  ;  while  Ambrose  a  little  earlier  is  a 
witness  for  the  Church  of  Milan,  and  Rufinus  for 
that  of  Aquileia,  to  the  same  eSect. 

In  Asia  Minor,  near  the  close  of  the  4th 
cent.,  the  Apocalypse  was  not  received.  So  we 
gather  from  the  lists  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea 
(Gregory  Naz.  Carm.  i.  §  1.  12,  and  Amphilochins, 
ad  Seleueum  lap.  Greg.  Naz.  ii.  §  2. 8]  ) .  The  latter 
appears,  also,  to  allow  the  legitimacy  of  opposite 
views  on  the  subject  of  2  and  3  Jn,  2  P,  and  Jude. 

The  great  Greek  teachers  of  Antioch — Chrysos- 
tom,  Theodore,  and  Theodoret — seem  to  have  been 
of  the  number  who  did  not  receive,  or  who  had 
doubts  respecting,  these  Epp.  as  well  as  the 
Apocalypse,  while  they  accepted  Ep.  to  Heb.  and 
Ep.  of  James.  Their  Canon  woidd  thus  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Peshitta.  In  process  of  time, 
in  spite  of  the  influence  which  this  version  exer- 
cised, the  Canon  in  use  even  in  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  East  appears  to  have  become  assimi- 
lated to  a  considerable  degree  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  Church  (see,  e.g.,  statements  of  Junilius  in 
Westcott,  p.  451). 

The  Canon  was  synodically  determined  for  the 
Catholic  Church  of  East  and  West  by  the  Quini- 
sext.  Council,  a.d.  691,  which  confirmed  the  decrees 
of  8rd  Council  of  Carthage. 

The  Reformation  of  the  IBth  cent,  made  no 
change  as  to  the  books  of  NT  received  as  Scripture, 
opinions  of  individuals,  such  as  that  of  LutJher  In 
regard  to  Ep.  of  James,  having  met  wiUi  no  general 
assent.  But  it  tended  to  throw  more  stress  on  the 
recognition  of  the  inspiration  of  the  sacied  books, 
by  comparison  with  the  tradition  of  apostolic 
authority,  which  counted  for  most  in  their  actual 
collection  by  the  early  Church. 

LmBATtntc.— J.  S.  Semler  mar  be  said  to  have  glrea  the  lint 
ImpnlBe  to  the  free  critical  InqntrieB  of  modern  ainea  Into  the 
historjr  of  the  Canon  of  NT,  both  by  his  writings  In  general  and 
In  particular  by  hla  AbAandlunif  vonfreier  OnfermeAvnff  d»» 
Ktinont,  1771.  Among  writers  who  In  the  early  part  or  the 
present  century  songht  to  Investigate  the  aubject  systemati- 
cslly  In  this  spirit,  C.  A.  Credner  holds  the  foremost  place  ;  see 
his  Einlfituna  in  dan  Ifeut  Tutament,  188«,  Bfitrdffe  0ur 
GucAicJiUd.  A'anon«,lS47,  and  his  OetcMcUt  dM  yTKanmt, 
which  was  edited  with  notes  by  G.  Volkmar,  and  published 
(18£a)  after  Credner's  death.  Or  the  Tilbtngen  school,  the  rise 
•f  which  was  contemporary  with  Credner's  later  life,  It  would 


not  ba  too  much  to  say  that  all  their  speculations  and  labours 
had  a  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  Canon  of  NT.  Aiming  as 
they  did  at  a  complete  reconstruction  of  Christian  history, 
they  subjeeted  the  books  of  NT  and  the  remains  generally  uf 
earfy  Christian  literature  to  a  criticism  which  waa  oompre- 
henslye  and  penetrating,  though  seriously  blaased.  At  the  same 
time,  their  attack  upon  opinions  commonly  received  stimnlaled 
fresh  research  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  unable  to  accept 
their  theories.  It  would  be  unsnltable  to  attempt  here  to 
enumerate  even  the  principal  writinga  In  which  diuing  these 
controversies  partlonlar  documenta,  portions  of  the  evidence 
relating  to  the  booka  of  the  NT,  or  the  true  conception  of  the 
early  hlatoty  of  the  Church,  were  discussed.  As  an  buportant 
work,  however,  speciflcally  on  the  Canon,  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  Dit  OesMMe  Oer  Seiligm  Sekriftm  Nmtn  Tfta- 
mmU,  by  £.  Beuss,  a  writer  holding  a  middle  position  (1st  ed. 
1842,  Ei^.  tr.  from  6th  revised  and  enUuged  German  edition, 
18T4,  by  E.  L.  Houghton).  The  most  eminent  of  the  latermem- 
bers  of  the  Tdblngen  school,  A.  HOgenfeld,  modified  In  some 
important  respects  the  views  before  put  forward;  see  esp.  his 
Ilittoritek-trUiteht  MnUilung  indat  Stu*  Tettamtnt,  1875. 
The  views  of  this  school  have  been  represented  In  England  In  a 
comparatively  moderate  form  by  8.  Davidson  In  his  Iniroduc- 
Uon  to  Oit  Study  qfihe  Ifeio  Ttttamtnt  of  1868  (>18S«,  >18M), 
and  In  their  most  extreme  form  In  the  work  entitled  Swper- 
natural  Religion  (1st  ed.  1874,  complete  ed.  1879).  J.  B. 
LIghtfoot  examined  the  latter  work  in  a  series  of  Essays  (col- 
lected and  repnb.  1889). 

The  chief  reoent  advances  In  the  snb|ieet  have  been  due  to 
the  colossal  labours  of  J.  B.  LIghtfoot  In  his  works  on  Jgnatiut 
of  Antioch  (1885)  and  CUmtnl  of  Romt  (2nd  ed.,  pub.  1890, 
shortly  after  his  death),  and  of  Th.  Zahn  in  bis  OetoAichte  de» 
Ktutva.  Kanonf  (1888),  preceded  by  his  Fortehungen  tur 
GmcMcAU  des  Nivi€«t.  Kanonn.  and  the  brilliant  review  of  the 
actual  state  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  early  Christian  docu- 
ments by  A.  Hamack  in  bis  Chronologie  der  AltcArittliclien 
IMteratur  (voL  L  1897),  with  Which  his  brochure  DatNTum  dan 
Ja/ir  too  (1889),  a  critique  of  the  first  part  of  Zabn's  History  of 
the  Canon,  may  be  compared.  The  last-named  writer  has  made 
some  Important  concessions  to  those  who,  like  the  two  befbre 
mentioned,  have  defended  the  orthodox  position,  though  he 
has  approached  the  subject  with  different  prepossessions  from 
theirs.  This  approximatloo  to  a  common  )adgment,  at  least 
on  certain  points,  Is  a  sign  of  solid  progress.  The  weighing 
of  the  differences  which  still  remain,  with  a  view  to  taking 
account  of  whatever  tmUi  there  is  in  the  arguments  urged  on 
each  side,  may  be  cuggeated  to  the  student  as  a  path  which 
promises  ftirther  advance. 

To  turn  to  less  volaminous  works:  Westcott's(7Mt«ra/  Surrey 
of  tht  Bintory  <tftA«  Canon  of  Me  Xevi  Tentament  (1st  ed.  lbl<t>, 
Tth  ed.  1896)  continues  to  be  the  most  complete  work  on  the 
subject,  which  Is  at  the  same  time  compendious.  With  It  may 
be  read  Sanday  on  In»piration  (1898).  The  various  Introduc- 
tions to  the  NT  deal  with  the  snbject :  the  treatment  of  it  in 
B.  Weiss'  Mantua  of  IntrodueUon  (1886,  Eng.  tr.  18ST)  may  be 
specially  recommended.  V.  H.  STANTON. 

HEW  TESTAHEHT  LAHOUAOE.  —  See  LAN- 
GUAGE OF  New  TESTAMENT. 

MEW  TE8TAMSMT  TEXT.— See  Text  of  New 
Testament. 

NEW  TESTAHEHT  TIMES.— See  Times  ov 
New  testament. 

HEW  TEAB.— See  time. 

MEZIAH  — ^  famUy  of  Ne- 

thinim,  Ezr2'«(B  Viuroit,  A  NeMe) =Neh  7'*(B'A<ret<i, 
A  NeMreul) ;  called  in  1  Es  6*>  Mas!  (B  NnreO  or 
Hasith  (so  AV  and  RVm,  following  A  N<urW). 

HEZIB  (3'?J;  B  No^ri^,  A  Neo-t/S,  Luc.  Ne<rri/9).— A 
town  in  the  Sbephelah  of  Judah,  noticed  next  to 
Keilah,  Jos  16*'.  It  is  the  present  Sei*  Nusib, 
mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  (Lagaidej  283.  142) 
as  7  Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  on  the 
road  to  Hebron.   It  lies  to  the  south  of  Keilah. 

LiTiRATUM.— 5irPvol.  111.  sheet  xxi. ;  Robinson,  SUP*  il 
IT,  54,  221;  Bnhl,  GAPm;  Gudrin,  Judfe.  ill.  848  ff.  All 
these  accept  of  the  above  identification,  against  which,  however, 
Dillm.  (i/<u.  ad  Uic.)  argues.  C.  R.  CONDEK. 

NIBHAZ  CO?},  also  in  some  MSS  l"???  and  'Q??;  B 
'EjSXof^p,  A  'A/JooJ*p  (coi  Nai/34j  [a  doublet],  Luc. 
'EpXoi^fep) .  —  An  idol  of  the  Awites,  which  they  wor- 
shipped  with  Tartak,  and  introduced  into  Samaria, 
whither  they  had  been  transported  by  the  Assyrian 
king  Sargon  (2  K  17")-  To  all  appearsjice,  ths 
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Helmw  text  is  oorrnpt,  Nibhas  bdng  for  sneh 
form  as  Abahat  or  AbaAcuer,  as  the  Greek  raxiants 
'Afiaa^p,  TSaiBdt,  and  'Zp\a{ip  show  (compare  Nimrod 
lor  AmmmOuk  and  Niaroch  for  Aiur  or  Aturaiu), 
and  any  Mantifieattoii  of  this  deity  under  the  etc- 
eamstances  is  at  prasant  hopeless. 

T.  O.  PnroaBB. 

HIBBHAK  (riffio;  B  ITa^Xartir,  A  Nc/3<riir).— A 
cit^  in  the  desert  (Vp)  of  Judah,  noticed  next  to 
the  Ci47  <rf  Sal^  Jos  Ifi**.  The  name  has  not  been 
reoorered.  WeUhansen  {ProUg.  844)  proposes  to 
emend  to  Kibdum  (|^  'the  1^';  of.  Gn  10"). 

C.  K.  Ck>!n>ER. 

NICAHOR  {Sutirttp),  the  son  of  Patroclns  (2  Mao 
8*),  a  general  of  Antioohns  Epiphanes,  and  one 
of  the  king's  'friends'  (1  Mac  In  B.a  166 
Nicanor,  t«^ther  with  Gorgias  aaid  Ptolemy  the 
son  of  Donrmenes,  was  sent  by  th«  ehanoellor 
Lysias  at  toe  head  of  a  large  army  to  emsh  the 
rebellion  in  Palestine.  Nieanor,  who  oooa^es  the 
chief  place  in  the  namtiTe  of  2  Mae,  was  probably 
the  commander-in-ehief  of  the  expedition,  while 
Gorgias,  who  appears  more  prominently  in  1  Mao, 
led  the  arm^  in  the  field.  The  invading  forces 
took  np  thdr  position  at  Emmans,  where  they 
were  defeated  dt  Jndas  Maocabnns  in  a  night 
attack,  during  tne  sbsenoe  of  Goixias,  and  the 
Syrian  commanders  fled  into  the  Philistine  terri. 
tory  (1  Mac  8^  4>-)*,  2  Mae  8).  The  statement 
that  Nicanor  escaped  to  Antioch  in  disguise  is 
doubtless  a  rhetorical  exaggeration  (2  Mac  S**'"). 
After  the  death  of  Antiochus  r.  and  Lysias, 
Nicanor,  who  stood  in  high  favour  with  Deme- 
trius, and  whoee  hatred  for  the  Jews  was  well 
known  (1  Mac  V),  was  appointed  governor  of 
Jud«Ba  (2  Mac  14**),  and  sent  there  with  a  large 
may.  At  first  he  attempted  topuley  with  Judu, 
hopmg  to  get  possession  of  his  person,  bnt  hia 
treacnerons  design  was  discovered,  and  a  battle 
took  place  at  Capharsalama  (site  uncertain),  in 
which  Nicanor  lost  600  men  (1  Mac  7*"-)-  The 
resolt  of  the  engagement  was  probaUy  indecisive ; 
Josephos,  who  usually  follows  1  Mac,  asserts  that 
JodM  was  defeated  (Ani.  xn.  x.  4).  A  less  prob- 
able account  of  these  evento  is  given  in  2  Mac 
14**^.  There  we  are  told  that  Simon,  the  brother 
of  Judas,  received  a  check  at  the  hands  of  the 
invaders,  bnt  that  afterwards  Nicanor  made  friends 
with  Jnoas ;  Alcimos  complained  to  the  kmg,  who 
sent  peremptoiy  orders  to  nis  general  to  seize  the 
Jewish  leader ;  out  Judas,  perceiving  the  alteration 
in  Nicanor's  attitude  towards  him,  withdrew  to  a 
nlaoe  of  safety.  After  the  battle  at  Capharsalama, 
Nicanor  fell  back  on  Jerusalem,  and  greeted  the 
Jewish  priesto  (who  eame  to  meet  him  peaceably) 
with  threate  of  vengeance  unless  they  delivered 
Judas  and  his  army  mto  his  hand  (1  Mac  7**^,  2 
Macl4*'*^.  He  then  returned  to  Beth-horan,  where 
he  met  with  reinforoements,  while  Judas  encamped 
opposite  to  him  at  Adasa.  The  battle  took  place 
on  the  13th  of  Adar,  B.O.  161,  and  ended  in  the 
complete  ront  of  the  Syrians.  Nicanor  himself 
was  among  the  first  to  tall.  His  bodv  was  found 
on  the  battlefield,  and  his  head  and  right  arm  were 
3iit  off  and  exposed  on  the  citadel  <m  Jerusalem, 
while  the  day  of  the  victory  was  commemorated 
annually  as  a  festival  nnder  the  name  of '  Nicanor's 
day '  (1  Mao  7*^,  2  Mao  15,  cf .  Mm.  Taan.  xiL  30). 

H.  A.  Whitk. 

NICANOR  (Nucdi>«/i).— One  of  the  '  seven '  chosen 
to  relieve  the  apostles  of  their  more  secular  duties 
(Ao  8").  The  name  is  Greek,  and  not  uncommon. 
Por  later  I^^ds,  which  are  valneless,  see  Baronius, 
ArmcUet,  L  34.  cocxix.  A,  C.  HsADl^U. 

NICODEKUS  (Niic(S8^;tot).  —  The  •  ruler  of  the 
Jews'  who  came  to  Jesus  by  night.  The  name 
Nieodenw  is  found  in  Joeephus  {Ant.  ziv.  iii.  2) 


as  that  of  aa  ambassador  from  Aristobnlns  to 
Pompey,  and  is  plainly  a  Greek  name  which  was 
borrowed  by  the  Jews.  We  have  it  in  the  form 
l«np>  in  the  Talmud  {TaamiUh  20l  1),  where  the 
name  is  derived  from  an  incident  in  the  Uf e  of  one 
Bonai,  eommonly  eaUed  Nicodemns  ben  Gorion 
(see  lightfoot,  Sor.  Heb.  in  Jn  3>).  This  person 
has  been  identified  with  the  Nicodemus  of  Jn  3. 
Bnt  Bunai  lived  until  the  destruction  of  Jemsalem, 
and  it  would  seem  from  Jn  3*  that  the  inquirer  who 
came  to  Jesus  was  then  an  old  man  (ytpur),  so  that 
for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  it  would  be 
precarious  to  identify  the  two. 

Nicodemns  is  not  mentioned  by  any  evangelist 
save  St.  John ;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
represent  him  as  a  typical  character  invented  to 
serve  a  literarv  porpoee  oy  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
GospeL  Agaut,  it  has  been  suggested  (see  Sehen- 
kd's  Bib.-£ex.  «.«.  'NikodemuT)  that  he  is  to  be 
identified  with  J oseph  of  Arimathtea,  and  that  John 
has  drawn  on  Synoptic  material  for  his  description 
of  Nicodemns ;  cf.  Mt  27",  Mk  16«,  Lk  23~  with 
the  notices  of  Nicodemns  in  Jn  S*"**  7**  19**  (see 
Joseph  of  Abihathjca).  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  aaysnch  literary  artifices;  there  are,  as 
nugnt  be  expected,  many  pointo  of  likeness  be- 
tween Nicodemns  and  Joseph,  as  men  oocnpving 
a  somewhat  similar  position  in  society  {  bat  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  refusing  to  take  the  episodes 
about  Nicodemns  recorded  in  Jn  aa  historical. 

Nicodemns  is  represented  aa  a  Pharisee  (Jn  3') 
and  member  of  the  Sanhedrin  {ib.  7"),  probably  a 
rich  man  (19**),  who  came  to  Jesus  at  ■Terusafem 
secretly  and  by  night.  The  various  notices  of  him 
suggest  that  although  he  became  a  faithful  disciple 
he  waa  a  timid  man,  who  dreaded  hostile  criticism. 
When  the  Pharisees  would  have  arrested  Jesus, 
Nicodemns  pute  in  the  cautions  plei^  'Doth  our 
law  jndge  a  man  except  it  first  hear  nom  himself 
what  he  doeth  ?'  (Jn  He  shdters  his  defence 
behind  a  recognised  principle  of  law,  and,  like  most 
half-hearted  advocates,  he  is  treated  with  scant 
respect.  So  again  at  Jn  19**  it  is  Joseph  of  Aruna- 
thtea  who  ventures  to  ask  Pilate  for  the  body  of 
Jesus,  Nicodemns  being  ready  to  aid  him  in  the 
work  of  entombment,  althongh  he  does  not  take 
the  initiative. 

This  timiditr  was  chsraeteiistie,  and  seems  to 
have  been  intelleotaal  no  leas  than  phyricaL  All 
throngh  the  conversation  in  Jn  S****  (which  we  take 
to  be  historical,  although  probaUy  rebandled  and 
condensed  by  the  evangielist)  his  qnestionings  are 
cautious,  and  he  does  not  commit  himself  far.  He 
begins  by  a  half  -  patronizing  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  Jesus  to  a  divine  mission,  aa  attested  by 
the  signs  of  which  he  had  heard.  This  is  cut  short 
at  once  by  the  startling  words,  '  Except  a  man  be 
bom  anew,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God' 
(cf.  Mk  KFfor  the  question  which  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  inquirer).  Nicodemus  answers  that  such 
new  birth  is  inconceivable,  and  is  Udden  to  re- 
member that  although  '  that  which  is  bom  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,'  yet  also  that '  that  which  is  bom  of 
the  Spirit  is  spirit.'  A  man  is  not  the  mere  victim 
of  his  pedigree  and  circumstances;  the  grace  of 
the  Spirit  is  not  distributed  by  the  law  ot  heredity ; 
it  is  like  the  wind,  though  not  in  ito  caprice  yet  in 
its  irreducibility  to  rules  which  can  be  foreseen  ( Jn 
3*).  Nicodemus  is  dismayed  by  so  bold  a  figure,  and 
asks  '  How  can  these  things  be  ? '  And  then  the 
tone  of  the  Christ  seems  to  change  to  stem  rebuke : 
'  Art  thou  the  teacher  of  Israel,  and  understendest 
not  these  things  ? ' .  He  who  believes  not  the  things 
of  earth,  the  everyday  facto  which  are  patent  to 
observation  if  he  out  chooses  to  open  his  eyes  to 
them,  is  not  likely  to  believe  'heavenly  things.' 
The  last  words  of  Jesns  to  Nicodemus  may  possibly 
have  a  side  reference  to  the  secrecy  of  his  visit 
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'  He  that  do«th  the  truth  cometh  to  the  light,  that 
his  worka  oiay  he  made  manifeet  that  they  have 
been  wrought  in  God'  (Jn  3**).  Nioodemus  dia- 
appears  from  the  NT  at  Jn  19** ;  bnt  in  an  apocry- 
pnal  narrative  of  the  Faasion  and  Reenrrection  of 
Christ,  which  lias  come  down  to  as  from  very  early 
times  in  different  forms  (Greek,  Latin,  Coptic,  not 
to  apeak  of  Irish  and  other  secondary  versions),  and 
variously  entitled  the  Oo*p«l  of  Ifieodemui  or  the 
Aeta  of  FUeite,  his  histoty  is  oanied  further.  See 
next  article. 

Other  legends  represent  Nioodemus  as  having 
being  baptised  hv  Peter  and  John,  and  m  being 
deprived  of  his  offioe  and  banished  trom  Jerusalem 
thnmgfa  the  hoetilitT  of  the  Jews.  Gamaliel  is 
described  as  buryins  nim  near  St.  Stephen,  and  a 
later  story  tells  of  the  finding  of  the  bodies  of 
Steriwn,  Gamaliel,  and  Nioodemus  in  a  oommoD 
tomb  (Sid  August  415.  aeeording  to  the  Western 
Bdartyxologies).  Fnrtlier  Christian  legends  re- 
garding meoaemns,  partieularly  his  alleged  aeti- 
vitT  as  a  seulptor,  an  discnssod  by  von  Dobachats 
in  Us  CSiriitutbuder  (' Teste  a.  Untersnoh.'  1899, 
pp.  S80**-a»**).  J.  H.  Bebmabd. 

HICODBMUB,  008PBL  OF.— L  Kami.— Evan- 
gttium  Nieotltmi  is  a  title  which  meets  ns  for  the 
first  time  in  the  18th  cent.  (Vinoentios  Bellova- 
censis,  Spte.  hitt.  viiL  40  fL  [e.  1264],  Jacobus  de 
Voragine,  Leotnda  aurea,  64,  ed.  Graesse,  p.  241 
[e.  1S76]),  ana  is  in  general  use  in  manuacnpts  of 
the  15th  cent.  It  is  there  employed  to  designate 
an  apocryphal  writing  which  m  the  older  manu- 
scripts is  entitled  troitHuJaTa  roO  Kvptov  'I1^roIi 
XpurroS  {vpaxUm  twl  TLorrlm  IliXdrov,  or  the  like), 
Gesta  Scuvatorit  {qua  invenit  Theodotiui  Magntu 
imperator  in  JerttmUem  m  pnetorio  Pontii  Pilati  in 
coaieibu*  publieit).  From  Epiphanins  {H<er.  1.  1) 
we  obtain,  as  an  older  abbreviation  of  this  title, 
the  name  'Acra  IliXdrov,  and  from  Greg.  Turon. 
{Eitt.  Franc.  L  21, 24)  the  name  Oetta  Pilati,  which, 
however,  in  the  Ught  of  the  texts  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  cannot  be  intended  in  the  sense  that 
PUate  was  the  anthor.  All  that  is  attributed  to 
Pilate  is  the  preservation  of  the  work  in  the 
archives  of  the  prtetorinm.  On  the  contrary,  the 
autibor  of  the  alleged  Hebrew  original  is  named 
from  the  first  as  Nicodemus,  the  translator  aa 
Ananias  (Aeneas)  Protelctor. 

B«aid«  tha  abora,  m  find  in  tba  munacripta  nnineroaa  othar 
titlea,  auch  aa  irittntum  rm  fjifim  ifmw  'I«nS  TLfimi  mmltk^ 

•uxiyw ;  Pafio  (<t  nmirnetio)  J—u  Cluritt:  Aela  pa$$bml$: 
HiitorialrtlatUiitpaubHU}  as  wcU  u  Xtang'ltim  Jftuara- 


iL  CONTKNTS.— The  writing  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  Pilate  (chs. 
1-11,  called  below  1*),  and  of  the  action  of  the 
Sanhediin  subsequent  to  His  death,  which  leads  to 
Uie  certain  proof  of  His  Resurrection  and  Ascension 
(chs.  12-16,  called  below  lO).  To  this  is  added  by 
way  of  appendix  an  account  Yiy  two  men  who  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead,  Charinna  and  Leucius, 
of  tJie  deicMmu  ad  inferos  of  Jesus  (eha.  17-27, 
called  below  2). 

1>,  Aftar  aa  indiostioD  of  tba  data,  in  tba  fonn  of  an  axpan- 
aloD  of  Uc  SI,  the  nturatlTa  opena  with  Oliriit  Iwlng  brought 
before  Pilate  the  ohugea  of  elalming  the  title  of  king, 
breaking  the  Sabbath,  and  abrogating  the  anceattal  law  of 
laraeL^Tbe  reverenoe  abown  to  tha  Lord  tir  Pilate'a  footman, 
to  which  tbe  Jam  take  exception,  is  aimportad  by  tha  miraol* 
ol  the  atandard  lowering  itaelf  before  Jeans  (ob.  IX  The  pro- 
oeedingi  torn,  In  the  Bnt  inatanoe,  upon  the  reproacb  of 
iUegitimaoy,  which  ia  refuted  by  twelve  wltneaaea  of  the 
marriage  of  llaiy  with  Joaepb  (cb.  Z).  After  a  paraphraae  of 
Jn  IS*^  (aba.  S.  *\  Nioodemua  (oh.  6 ;  et  Jn  7W)  and  varioui 
panons  healed  by  Jeana  (oli.  6),  among  them  veronica,  tbe 
woman  with  the  laaue  ol  blood  (cb.  7),  oome  forward  on  behalf 
of  Jeans.  After  all  PUate'a  endeavoun  to  deliver  Jeaua  and  to 
diange  tbe  aentimenta  of  tha  Jewa,  Including  a  fleroa  invectlva 
agslnat  tbabr  ingratituds,  hare  prorad  in  ram  (ohi.  &  9),  Pilate 


waahea  hia  banda  in  innooenoe  and  paaaesitntanaa  of  oraolliiea 

between  the  two  malefactore,  Dyamaa  and  Oeatas  (oh.  lOX  la 
the  aooount  of  tha  orucUUion,  which  in  tba  main  lulowa  U  It, 
the  only  noteworthy  polnta  are  PUate'a  oontritico,  whto  tha 
centurion  makes  hia  report,  and  tbe  Inoorriglbilitf  o(  the  Jewa, 
who  proQOUDOe  the  darkening  ol  tba  bob  a  natural  p' 


(oh.  fn. 

ik.  Joaeph  of  Arimathaa'a  oara  for  tba  boiU  of  Jasna  oonati- 
tntea  tbe  tranaitloa  to  the  second  dlvlaton :  tba  Jaws  peneonts 
him  and  Nioodemua  and  tba  othan  who  had  given  •ndenae  in 
favonr  of  Jeaua.  Joaeph  la  pat  In  olcae  onatody,  but  attar  tha 
Sabbath  be  ia  not  to '    "  ..    ...      t  .  .     . ^  — 

At  the  aame  time  : 
tomb,  without.  Indeed, 

Sanbedtln  (oh.  IS).  Scaiody  Is  this  teatfinony  aUanoed  br 
bribery,  when  three  man  ot  Oalllae  appear,  the  prlaat  Pblnehaa, 

hadbaani ' 


trvmnyu  urn  ifuw  ui  viw.w^y,  wia>  ■iiwir  mm 

i  to  be  foond.  In  aidteoftbeaealeddoor(oh.  IS). 
M  Pilate'B  aoklieis  bring  nawa  «<  the  amptar 
todaKl,  (tncUng  thdr  ^^g^endMed 

•ar,thaprta 


therabUAddaa,aad  tlie  Levlta  Aggai,  who  1 
ot  tba  aanamJon  of  Jeans  on  Mt.  Mairch  (Mamloh).  with 
Injnnctiona  of  daiioa  tb»  are  aant  back  with  all  ipeed  to 
OalUc*  (oh.  MX  Bo- 
after  tbe  ezampla  of  I 


But  vpoo  the  propoaal  of  Nksodamua,  and 
It  BUaha,  wbo  allowad  Elijah  to  be  aooght  for 
ral  aearcih  ia  inatitatad,  which  lasted  (or  three 


.  and,  aluough  ahortiva  aa  tar  aa  Jeaua  waa  oonoemad,  led 
to  tba  diseovary  of  Joseph  of  Arimathaa,  who^  bainf  thaa 
brought  in  state  to  Jaraaalam,  ralatas  In  what  woodnoi  wiaa 
Jesus  in  paceoo  bad  treed  him  trom  pcieoo  (oh.  in.  Babti 
Levi  reoaOs  tbe  worda  ot  tbe  aged  Snnaon  about  ttia  child 
Jesas(Lk  VQ;  ttia  three  men  of  OalOas,  i^  are  onoa  man 
latrodaotd,  oooUrm  on  oath  tbair  former  atatemanti;  Aaaas 
and  Oalaphaa  aeek  In  vain  to  eat  up  a  diatlnotlon  batwuMi  the 
tnnelation  of  Ikudi,  Moeta,  aad  KBjab,  and  the  diaappaaiaaos 
of  Jeaua. 

t.  On  Joaeph'a  propoaal  tliara  are  now  Imm^  torwaid  two 


their  atoiy,  ttMtr  daaciHie,  each  for  bimaelt.  tbe  oooorveooaa  In 
tha  nadarworid  at  tba  death  ot  Jeaua  (oh.  17):  bow  a  light 
auddanly  illuminating  tbe  darkneaa  Ulad  all  tba  latben  with 
exultation,  leaiab  repeated  Is  01,  Symeoa  U  l*>a  John  tba 
BapUat  Mt  81,  Jn  1»  (ch.  IS);  AAun-a  aon  Seth  told  ot  tba 
promiae  made  to  him  at  tbe  gate  ot  paradise  (oh.  18);  then 
*  Satan  to  announce  to  Hadea  (peraoniiled)  tbe  arrival 


a  new  august  captive ;  but  Hadea  grew  pale  at  iba  thought 
that  tbia  ia  the  aame  Jeaua  irtio  bad  juat  wiatud  Laaarua  frooi 
hergraap(ch.  20);  aha  aoughtto  bw her  doors  whttetheththeis 
recited  Heealanlo  paaaagMiCFS  lOef,  U  »»,  Hoa  ISM);  than 
raaoonded  twice  over  Pa  tS>.  and,  withoot  Eudaa  being  abls  to 
prevent  It,  tbs  Lord  appeared  in  guny  (oh.  SIX  sad  at  her  woalul 
oriea  laid  hokl  upon  wbui  and  gave  hfan  over  to  HadaLwho  thaa 
vanted  her  tory  upon  tbia  deviaar  ot  misohisttefa.  IQ:  mean- 
while tba  Lord,  who  bad  bean  JoytoUy  greeted  by  tba  istbars, 
aet  up  tbs  oroaa  as  tha  nmbol  ot  triumph,  and  amid  tba  songs 
of  the  redeemed  asoended  with  them  trom  the  underworid 
(oh.  U) ;  the  archangel  Ulohael  then  conducted  them  to 
paruiiae,  where  they  met  ilrat  Knoob  and  Elijah  (oh.  t6X  and 
then  tba  penitent  robber  (oh.  S(X  Ihua  tar  the  nanativa  ol  tbs 
two  risen  onea,  who  make  their  dapoaitloD— one  ot  them  to 
Annaa,  Oalaphaa,  and  Qamalial,  the  other  to  Mioodamns  aad 
Joaeph— and  then  suddenly  vanish.  Tha  two  atatamaoti  aa 
written  down  agree  word  for  word,  tbs  Jews  are  abaken  in  their 
convictions,  Joaeph  aad  Nioodemus  raport  everything  to  Pllsta, 
who  causes  the  nairativ*  to  be  Inoorpontad  In  tba  Acts  ol  his 
pratorium  (du  t7X 

iii.  Vkbsions  and  Manuscripts.— The  writing 
is  extant  (a)  in  a  Greek  text  (only  chs.  1-16),  repre- 
sented by  some  12  MSS  of  12th-15th  cent.,  of 
which  Par.  gr.  770  (C)  may  be  counted  the  best  t 
some,  like  Far.  gr.  929  (E)  and  still  more  Far.  gr. 
1021  (D),  contain  complete  transformations  and  ex- 
pansions, partly  upon  the  lines  of  the  oanonieal 
Gospels,  and  partly  upon  thoee  of  other  apocrypha. 
Mon.  gr.  192  (A),  very  much  overrated  by  Tiacnea- 
dorf,  is  re-touched  as  to  style.  The  so-called  Ana- 
phora {tt  Parcuhmt)  Pilot*  aa  well  as  the  so-called 
Narratio  Joiephi  are  frequently  found  appended  to 
the  Evang.  Nieodtmi. 

(b)  Nearest  to  the  above  text  stands  a  cJSgpfte 
version,  edited  by  Fr.  Rossi  after  a  Turin  papyrus 
manuscript,  and  made  known  by  Tischendort  in  a 
Latin  translation  by  Peyron.  This  version  is  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  tne  6th  cent. 

(c,  d)  Then  come  two  Armenian  versions  pub- 
lished by  Ck)aybeare  after  3  MSS,  in  a  Greek 
(Latin)  rendering ;  d  being  a  revision  of  e  with  the 
aid  of  Greek  texts. 

(«)  Of  far  more  importance  is  a  Latin  vendor 
diffiised  in  numerous  MSS  (in  Bernard's  Bibl, 
Anglim  et  Eibemice  alone  more  than  50  may  be 
counted),  and  belonging  perhaps  to  the  6th  or  6th 
cent.  The  oldest  MS  is  a  pafimpeest,  Vind.  paL 
lat.  565,  from  the  7th  cent.,  completely  deciphered 
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and  soon  to  be  edited  by  Dr.  GrSldlin  of  Tiefenan ; 
then  come  Mus.  Brit.  Royal  6  E  xiii,  belonging  to 
the  8th  cent.,  and  a  large  number  of  MSS  from  the 
9th,  10th,  and  11th  cents.  Of  those  hitherto  used, 
the  purest  text  is  exhibited  by  Einsiedl.  169  (called 
D''  by  Tischendorf ),  of  the  9th  or  10th  cent.  Here, 
too,  we  find  many  different  recensions,  the  most 
characteristic  instance  of  which,  extending  back  to 
the  11th  cent,  and  represented,  inter  al.,  by  the  ed. 
Lips,  of  1616,  has,  in  addition,  a  chronology  from 
Adam  to  Christ,  based  upon  secret  Jewish  tradi- 
tion (ch.  28).  A  yery  frequent  appendage  is  the 
letter  of  Pilate  to  the  emperor  Claudius  (ch.  29). 
In  one  class  of  MSS  the  work  is  continued  by  the 
so-called  Cura  tanitcUii  Tiberii,  the  oldest  text 
of  the  Veronica  legend  (von  BobschUtz,  Chrittus- 
hilder,  167'*-203*»),  in  another  by  the  so-called 
Vindieta  Salvatoris,  a  narrative  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (Tischendorf,  Evanp.  opoer.' 47 1-486). 
This  Latin  text  in  course  of  tune  gained  in  the 
West  iJmost  canonical  authority,  was  oomrdinated 
with  the  other  Gospels  as  an  equally  valuable 
source  for  the  history  of  the  Passion,  and  was  thus 
taken  up,  e.g.,  by  Vincentius  Bellovacensis  almost 
entire  mto  his  Speculum  hittorieUe.  On  it  are 
dependent  all  the  numerous  translations  and  re- 
censions in  prose  and  in  verse  which  are  met  with 
in  Western  languages  (cf .  R-WUlcker,  Dot  Evangel. 
Nieodemi  in  der  abendland.  Liiteratur,  1872).  This 
is  true  also,  as  it  appears,  of  the  Slavonic  texts 
(of.  M.  Ssperanskij,  'The  Slav,  apocr.  Gospels'  in 
Proc.  of  the  via  archced.  Congress  at  Moieow, 
1890,  ii,  Moscow,  1895  [Russ.]).  Nav,  even  a  late 
Byzantine  recension  (cf.  g)  is  probaoly  influenced 
by  the  above-named  Latin  text. 

(/)  Beside  this  Latin  'Vulgate,'  which,  by  the 
way,  does  not  show  in  its  Bible  text  any  influence 
from  the  aide  of  Jerome,  stands  a  second  Latin 
version,  represented  by  Tischendorf  s  manoscripts 
ABC  and  some  others,  which  Tischendorf  in  utterly 
uncritical  fashion  haa  mixed  up  with  the  former 
in  chs.  1-16.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  first- 
named  Latin  version  both  by  the  style  of  its 
translation  and  by  the  underlying  Greek  text,  to 
which  it  adheres  closely  (most  nearly  allied  are 
oodd.  CGI).  It  sometimes  utilizes  the  text  of 
Jerome.  'The  form  of  the  De»cen*u»  (see  2,  above) 
is  here  manifestly  more  recent  than  in  s  (above). 

ig)  The  latest  text,  very  improperly  placed 
alongside  of  a  (above),  is  a  Byzantine  recension, 
which,  extant  in  numerona  MSS  of  15th-17th  cent., 
still  constitutes  part  of  the  religious  literature  of 
the  Gr.  Church,  and  as  snch  has  sometimes  been 
printed,  e.g. ,  under  the  title :  'Iirropta  dxpip^s  vepl  rOr 
Kard  Hir  araipunr  xai  iniamra  rod  Kvp<au  koX  ZwrQ/wt 
illJi&r  1i;<raO  XptoroO  Te\teBivTiin>  (/mtA  tUlivuD)  evyypa- 
^un,  ri  TfSrrw  iiwh  'lovAoiov  rvdt  Al^ia,  tv/xptarou 
roO  Kifiiov,  /ttra^pavBttffa  ftir  tit  ri^  AanMa  yKOvmi 

t'  elt  ■Hir  "BWrpfiK^iP  ivb  'kfitpxloo  UpopMfdxov  A710- 
pefroii,  Athens,  1889.  The  earlier  editors,  Thilo 
and  Tischendorf,  were  led  to  their  overestimate 
of  tius  text  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the  only 
one  that  contains  the  Detcensui  (chs.  17-27)  in 
Greek ;  but  the  latter  is  in  a  form  decidedly  later 
than  either  of  the  two  Latin  versions.  The  original 
Greek  text,  answering  to  the  Latin  e  (above), 
emerges  still  from  the  HomUiet  of  Eusebius  of 
Alexandria  (6th  cent.).  Cf.  Augusti,  Eusebii 
Emeseni  quat  tupersunt  opusc.  Grceca,  18^  ;  Thilo, 
Ueber  die  Schrrfttn  det  Eusebiut  von  Alexandrien, 
1832 ;  Migne,  PtUrol.  Or.  Ixxxvi  1. 

The  Latin  text  was  the  first  to  be  printed,  and 
that  during^  the  16th  and  16th  cents,  at  various 
presses,  wmoh  only  to  a  partial  extent  stood  in 
relation  to  one  another  (see  Hain,  Bepert.  bihl., 
Nos.  11749,  11750,  11761,  Leipzig  1516,  Venice 
1522,  Antwerp  1538;  Herold's  and  Gryneeus'  Ortho- 
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doxographa,  Basel  1S3S,  1569;  J.  A.  Fabricius, 
Cod.  apocr.  NT*,  1719,  i.  238-300  and  oft.).  Pre- 
quently  printed  also  is  a  German  translation, 
agreeing  with  the  Leipzig  edition  of  1516  (Hain, 
No.  11751  and  oft..  Marburg  1555,  1661,  1568),  and 
another  German  translation  of  the  17th  cent.,  e.g. 
Hamburg  [c.  1720].  An  Anglo-Saxon  text  was 
issued  by  Ed.  Thwaites,  Oxford,  1698. 

The  G&eek  text  was  first  published  by  A.  Birch, 
Aui^arium  codicia  apocr.  L,  Havniss  1804 ;  better, 
J.  C.  Thilo,  Codex  apocr.  NT,  L,  1832  (Gr.-Lat., 
with  an  extremely  valuable  and  learned  com- 
mentary ;  reproduced,  without  the  latter,  by 
Giles,  Codex  apocr.  NT,  London  1852,  L  150- 
219).  Fuller  materials  have  been  drawn  from  the 
MSS  by  Tischendorf  (Evangelia  apocr.,  >  1853, 
'  1876),  out  are  so  uncritically  used  that  one  does 
better  to  adhere  to  ThUo's  text.  A  new  critical 
edition  is  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  present 
writer. 

iv.  Date.— Relation  to  the  ancient '  AetaPilati.' 
— All  known  texts  of  Evangel.  Nicod.,  if  one  may 
trust  the  note  as  to  ito  discovery,  which  is  given  in 
the  form  of  a  prologue,  go  bacK  to  *  work  dating 
from  the  time  of  Theodosius  n.  (425). 

Wban  the  pndoene  Is  wantiiig,  tills  Is  dm  to  nibseqaent 
rejection  at  it!  lor  Instonce,  in  the  majoiitr  of  I«tin  MSS, 
which  han  lUU  praMrred  In  ttw  titla  the  ramlnlsoanoa  of  Theo- 
dcdut. 

This  work  must,  however,  have  been  only  ft 
revision,  for  as  early  as  876  Epiphanins  {Sar.  L 
1,  cf.  P»endo-Chrysos.  in  Paicna  horn,  viL  2,  ed. 
Montfaucon,  viiL  Spuria  277  d)  presupposes  the 
existence  of  a  text  sinular  to  what  we  possess. 

According  to  Lipaiiu,  the  older  reoensioii  differed  from  the 
later  In  wanting  not  only  the  prologue  bat  alao  chi,  17-27 
(S  above),  and  perhapa  alao  oha.  12-18  (1<>  aboveX  but  ttili 
cannot  be  proved ;  the  omiasion  ottlaabcd  indicates  merely 
that  th^  common  archetype  waa  ehortened  aa  compared  with 
the  text  of  426.  That  eome  MSS  ot  g  mark  a  section  at  oh.  12, 
that  from  thia  point «  and  /  mora  clearly  part  company,  that  U 
attaches  ItMlf  mora  doaely  to  the  canonical  tradition,  whereat 
lb  jike  1  giTet  a  freer  rain  to  fancty,— all  this  finds  Iti  axplana 
tion  In  tha  naton  ol  tha  subject. 

Eusebius,  wh«i  in  the  year  826  he  wrote  his 
Bist.  Eedesitt,  was  not  yet  acquainted  with  our 
writing.  He  mentions  a  report  of  Pilate  to  the 
emperor  Tiberius  [HE  iL  2,  according  to  Tertull. 
Apol.  21),  heathen  Act*  of  Pilate,  which,  in  de- 
rision of  the  Christians,  were  introduced  1^  the 
emperor  Maximin  into  the  schools  (*6.  L  uc  8, 
□C.  V.  1,  viL  1  :  IltXirov  ical  roO  Sofrijpof  iunSir 
irroiurliiMra. ;  the  so  -  called  Leo  source  [Leo 
Gramm.,  ed.  Bonn.  88 ;  Theod.  Melit.,  ed.  Tafel, 
60 ;  Ekloge  Hist.,  ed.  Cramer,  Anecdot  Par.  ii. 
293 ;  Georg.  Mon.,  ed.  Muralt  378]  names  as  the 
forger  a  goUa,  Theoteknos,  in  the  time  of  Maxi- 
minian  ;  cf.  also  Acta  Probi,  Taraehi  et  Androniei, 
37, '  Acta  Sanctorum '  11th  Oct.  v.  679).  Eusebius 
knows  nothing,  however,  of  a  Christian  writing. 
In  face  of  this,  stringent  proof  is  demanded  for 
the  existence  of  our  writing  prior  to  the  time  of 
Eusebius,  more  especially  as  much  of  it  cannot 
have  been  composed  in  its  present  form  before  the 
4th  or  6th  century. 

This  proof  has  oeen  supposed  to  be  found  on  one 
side  in  the  mention  of  Akts  UcXirov  in  Jusiin, 
Apol.  i.  86, 48  (cf.  38),  and  of  Acta  Pilati  in  Tertull. 
Apol.  21.  Upon  this  evidence,  Tischendorf  does 
not  hesitate  to  attribute  our  texts  to  the  first  half 
of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  thinks  that  valuable  supple- 
ments to  the  canonical  account  of  the  trial  of 
Jesus  may  be  derived  from  them.  In  opposition 
to  him,  Scbolten,  Lipsius,  Lightfoot  {Apostolic 
Fathers,  L  66),  and  Hamack  have  argued  tuat  the 
existence  attributed  by  Justin  to  snch  Acts _  of 
Pilate  is  only  a  hypothetical  one.  Tertullian 
either  had  Ixaore  hun  a  report  of  Pilate  to  the 
emperor  similar  to  the  letter  preserved  in  the  Acta 
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Petri  tt  Pauli,  ed.  Lipmna,  i.  135  ff,  196  ff.,  and  in 

Evang.  Nieod.  ch.  29  (m  Lipsius),  or,  if  one  prefers 
to  aee  in  this  letter  aa  excerpt  from  TertnlBan  (ao 
Homaok),  Tertnllian  derived  the  notion  of  Acts  of 
PilaU  from  the  Apology  of  Jnstin,  with  which  he 
waa  aoqnainted.  Aa  yet  it  haa  not  been  possible 
to  prore  the  eziatenoe  of  any  literary  connexion 
whatever  between  what  Justin  and  Tertnllian, 
appealing  to  such  Act*  of  Pilate,  relate,  and  what 
is  contained  in  the  Gospel  of  Nieodemus. 

The  requisite  proof  appeared,  on  another  side,  to 
be  supplied  by  the  discovery  of  the  Evangel.  Petri, 
whose  contents,  in  so  far  as  they  go  beyond  the 
canonical  tradition,  some,  notably  H.  v.  Schubert, 
would  trace  back  to  the  ancient  Acta  Pilati,  a 
merely  hypothetical  Chrundsehrift  of  our  Evangel. 
Nieoa.;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  Th.  Zahn  (Das 
Evangelium  des  Petrus,  1893)  holds  the  later  Pilate 
literature  to  be  influenced  by  the  Evangelium 
Petri.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  parallels  cited 
from  the  '  Pilate  literature '  by  no  means  suffice  to 
prove  that  the  Evangel.  Petri  utilizes  traditions 
that  had  been  committed  to  writing,  and  that  these 
coincided  with  the  Grundschrtft  of  onr  Evangel. 
Nieodemi.  The  points  of  contact  find  their  com- 
plete explanation  on  the  assumption  that  the 
fashion  of  embellishing  and  interpreting  the  his- 
tory of  the  Passion,  as  this  comes  out  clearly  in 
Justin,  was  known  both  to  the  author  of  the 
Evangd.  Petri  in  the  2nd,  and  of  the  Evemgel. 
Nieod.  in  the  4th  (6th)  cent. 

Finally,  J.  Rendel  Harris  has  started  (he  hypo< 
thesis  that  the  Gospel  of  Nieodemui,  as  we  possess 
it,  is  only  the  reproduction  in  prose  of  a  version  of 
the  Gospel  in  Homeric  oentones,  and  that  it  was 
this  last-named  work,  dating  as  early  as  the  2nd 
cent.,  that  Justin  and  Tertollian  had  in  view — an 
ingenious  suggestion,  which,  however,  is  exposed 
to  the  serions  objection  that  the  existence  of 
such  Christian  Heoieric  centones  cannot  be  proved 
earlier  than  the  4th  (Btb)  century. 

V.  Sources. — The  author  uses,  first  of  all,  onr 
four  canonical  Gospels,  for  the  history  of  whose 
text  certain  passages  of  the  Evangel.  Nieod.  are 
not  without  importance.  The  question  as  to  the 
source  of  tlie  otner  matter  has  not  yet  been  suflS- 
ciently  investigated.  In  details  conoeming  the 
trial  of  Jesus,  such  as  the  form  of  summons  and 
that  nsed  in  pronouncing  sentence  behind  the 
vdmn,  the  usage  of  the  4tn  (6th)  cent,  is  reflected ; 
the  scattered  Hebrew  words  with  their  Greek 
renderinff  appended  we  should  be  disposed  to  trace 
back  to  Origen's  Hexapla.  In  the  miracle  of  the 
standard  lowering  itself  before  Jesus,  MOnter  has 
seen  a  parallel  to  the  mark  of  honour  paid  by 
Pompey  to  the  philosopher  Posidonius.  The  de- 
tails invented  in  chs.  12-17  (l**  above)  find  their 
,  explanation  for  the  meet  part  m  the  motives  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  and  the  evidence  of  prophecy. 
Only  for  2  does  the  external  garb,  to  speak  of 
nothing  else,  make  it  probable  that  we  should 
have  recourse  to  a  written  source,  current  pre- 
sumably under  the  name  of  Leucine  Charinus,  the 
alleged  author  of  various  apocryphal  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  Gnostic  character  which  has  be^ 
claimed  for  the  latter  by  Miinter,  Lipsins,  v. 
Schubert,  and  others,  is  denied  by  Hamack.  The 
point  requires  fresh  examination  in  connexion  with 
the  whole  history  of  the  Descensus  conceptions. 

▼L  PuEPOSE.— The  Gospel  of  Nieodemus  in  its 
present  form  is  plainly  meant  only  for  religious 
edification.  In  this  way  wide  currency  was  given 
to  two  apologetic  ideas,  which  already  in  the 
canonical  Goepels  show  themselves  with  increasing 
deamess:  (1)  that  the  heathen  judge,  being  per- 
fectly oonvinoed,  after  examination,  of  the  inno- 
cence of  Jeana,  was  compelled  only  by  the  obstinate 
wickedneae  of  the  Jews  to  pass  sentence  of  death  ; 


and  (2)  that  the  resnrrection  of  Jesns  was  proved 
on  undeniable  evidence  even  to  His  enemies.  If  we 
may  assume,  with  Lipsins,  a  polemical  backward 
allusion  to  the  heathen  Acts  of  Pilate  spoken  of 
above,  much  is  explained  in  the  narrative  of  the 
trial,  which  otherwise  appears  unintelligible :  e.g. 
how  Pilato  examines  in  full  detail  the  reproach  of 
ill^timacy  brought  against  Jesus  (in  answer  to 
which,  not  the  miraculous  birth  but  onlv  the  mar- 
riage of  Mary  with  Joseph  is  eatablishea  I),  as  well 
as  the  charge  of  Sabbath  desecration,  whereas  the 
accusation  of  incitingto  rebellion  hardly  obtains  a 
hearing  at  all.  Of  Tendenz  in  the  sense  of  any 
special  ecdesiastical  or  theolo^cal  shade  of  opinion 
one  cannot  speak  ;  traces  of  Jndaistio  Christianity 
(Brunn,  Mttnter,  Hofmann)  are  wanting  equally 
with  echoes  of  Gnosticism.  The  writing  is  rather 
an  interesting  document  of  a  general-Christian 
character,  from  which  definite  and  sharply  formu- 
lated theological  notions  are  abeent.  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  history  of  dogma  it  is  an 
anomaly,  whether  one  assigns  it  to  the  2nd,  the 
4th,  or  the  5th  cent.  As  an  offset  to  this,  however, 
it  oould  be  brought  under  the  head  of  that  species 
of  narrative  literature,  composed  for  purposes  of 
religious  edification,  which  especially  from  the  4th 
cent,  onwards  obtained  favour  in  Christian  oirdes. 
The  nearest  parallel  is  supplied  by  the  Acta 
Martyrum.  As  in  these,  so  also  in  tne  Evangel. 
Nieoa.,  a  description  of  the  judicial  process  ooca- 

gies  the  foreground  (1*) ;  the  usual  account  of  the 
srtures  inflicted  upon  the  martyrs  is  in  this 
instance,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  subject, 
replaced  by  the  proofs  of  our  Lord's  resurrection 
(1^) ;  and,  finally,  the  Descensus  (2)  corresponds  to 
the  miracles  wrought  by  the  martyrs  after  their 
death.  An  evangelical  character  in  the  sense  of 
an  equal  authority  with  the  canonical  Gospels  is 
oerteinly  not  claimed  by  the  work  itself ;  such 
a  character  was  first  imposed  upon  it  by  the  un- 
critical search  for  legends  in  the  13th  century. 

vii  Composition  and  Influknck.— The  oom- 
poeition  of  the  first  part  (1*  and      is  not  par- 
ticularly happy  :  the  continual  leading  in  and  oat 
of  the  accused,  the  accumulated  testimonies  by 
persons  who  had  been  healed,  the  twice-repeated 
entrance  of  the  three  men  from  Galilee,  all  go  to 
show  that  the  author  lacked  the  art  of  moulding  his 
material  aright.   On  the  other  hand,  the  second 
part  (2)  is  not  only  in  itself  well  constructed,  but 
It  contains  here  and  there — for  instance,  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  conflict  between  Satan  and  Hades — 
passM^  of  poetic  value  which  have  found  their 
parallels  in  Milton  and  Klopstook.   Here,  too,  the 
diction  attains  a  higher  level,  whereas  elsewhere 
the  style  is  that  of  dry,  at  times  almost  weari- 
some, narrative,  and  the  langui^,  in  imitotion  of 
the  canonical  Gospels,  flows  on  in  a  series  of  short 
sentences  without  any  attempt  at  a  periodic 
structure.    Yet,  in  spito  of— or  pwhaps  jnst 
because  of— this  readily  intelligible  Kind  of  nar- 
ration, our  Gospel  exercised  from  an  early  period 
onwards  enormous  influence.    We  have^  ausady 
spoken  of  its  wide  diffusion  in  manuscripte  and 
the  frequent  use  made  of  it  in  literature,  eepedally 
subsequent  to  the  I3th  cent.   The  Passion  plavs 
of  the  15th  cent,  show  that  the  contents  of  tne 
Gospel  of  Nieodemus  had  passed  into  the  popular 
consciousness  as  an  int«;ral  element  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus.  Plastic  art  also  has  found  its  motives  bere : 
not  only  are  we  aoquMnted  with  two  miniature 
series  illustrating  tiie  Evangel.  Nieod.  in  a  Toledo 
and  a  Milan  MS  of  the  13th  cent.,  but  already  upon 
the  sculptures  (probably  of  the  6th  cent.)  of  the 
Ciborium  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  the  so-called 
columns  eoehleatm  (Garmoci,  Storia  deW  arte 
crist.  vL  tav.  497'),  there  is  found  a  scene  which 
formerly  was  wrongly  taken  to  represent  the 
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scourging  of  Jeans,  bnt  is  really  nothing;  else  than 
His  being  led  before  Pilate,  as  described  in  Evangel, 
Nieod.,  witJi  the  obeisanoe  of  the  footman  and  the 
mirade  of  the  standaid.  The  inflnenoe  which 
ITsaoif  alleges  to  have  been  exercised  by  onr 
Ooipel  upon  the  miniatures  of  the  Codex  Ros- 
■annensis  is  certainly  rightly  questioned  by  Ease- 
lo£ 

See,  farther,  art  Pilatk  {ad  fn.). 

LiTBunna— O.  h.  Brmm,  DttpMtto  hiiL-crit.  dt  indcU, 
mtaU,  <(  tuu  libri  apoer.  mtlgo  itueripti  Evangtl,  Nieod., 
Berlin,  17M:  MOnter,  WaJtnehnnlicht  ZvLtaUe  m  Chriiti 
Leidmtgaekieht*  naeh  Nieod.  BvangiL,  1816;  Thllo,  Codex 
apoar.  NT,  1838,  cxriii-clx,  487-3IM ;  A.  Maary,  NouotUet 
rtehtnket  lur  ttpoqw  i  taquelU  a  M  eompooi  ttnarag* 
mum  tout  U  titn  aivangil*  Nieodimt,  1860;  K.  Hotmaiui, 
Dai  Ltbtn  Jm  wck  dm  Apocryfktn,  Leipiig,  18S1,  pp.  8S4- 
in  (Ml  ahrtmot  In  Ocnnan,  wltb  oommentWT  attar  TbuoX  oL 
tlia  aama  wrltet**  art.  teHawM  PRM*  L  0896)  esss.;  O. 
Tiaobandorf,  PHoHolinaClaiitm  jtidMe  quid  Uui$  <uRmi(ur 
«  AoHm  PibM,  Ltpa.  1866 ;  Sobolten,  i>«  oudtto  gtMgaiium 
angaamd*  d»  Sehrvtm  de$  Nitmom  Tftammlt,  1888 ;  K.  A. 
Upalna,  DU  PilcUut-Aktn  krititoh  mUriucU,  Kid,  1871 
Pl888);  Ww.  Hoidalcoper,  Indinot  teHinumw  t^kUtrt  to  tht 
amOnmrn  ih*  OatptU  (Workik  1887,  iL  106  It.),  AcU 
PilaU  fnrn  a  ttwiumA  of  U«  Ckms  dtiionaXod  6y  THOo  « 
Porto  £  (tha  «  of  above  arUde],  1887  (<».) :  H.  t.  Sohnbert,  IKa 
Cvmigot.  da  fmtdcvttrin.  Xvmgelim-fm/mtnU,  IStS  [lias 
alao  wpaarad  in  bgliab],  p.  1760. ;  Ad.  HamaA.  Getch.  d. 
aUahrli.  LltL  L  n-24,  866,  807,  (22,  n.  i.  608-612 J  O.  KrOgw, 
GmcA.  d.  aUehriML  IM.  86 ;  Ad.  Qnt  n  Erbach-TOratenau,  'l' 
Krangelo  di  NIoodamo '  In  Ankl»lo  itorieo  dell  artt,  IL  8  (ISIM), 
t26-m  ;Ha*eloff,  Codo  itaiiiiiWMta,  1886,  p.  S  ff. ;  J.  Rendel 
Hanrh,  Tke  Htmmia  CmUonm  ami  tkt  Acti  of  PilaU,  London, 
1800  (lartewad  hj  tha  pwwnt  wiltv  in  Thecl.  LiteratumUimg, 
1889,  p.  888  fr.).  VON  DOBSCHtfTZ. 

NICOLiITAII8(IIuco\arraO.—Twioe  mentioned  in 
the  NT  (Rev  2*-  >*)  as  a  sect  whose  works  were  hated 
by  the  ascended  Lord  and  bv  the  Ephesian  Church, 
but  whose  teaching  was  npneld  by  some  professed 
Christians  of  Pergamum,  and  apparently  tolerated 
b^  tiie  Church  there.  Nicolaitan  doctrine  is  asso- 
ciated with  '  the  teaching  of  Balaam,  who  taaght 
Balaktocasta  stumbling-block  before  the  children 
of  Israel,  (inducing  them)  to  eat  things  sacrificed 
to  idols,  and  to  commit  foniication '  (Rev  2").  As 
Nicolaitan  teaching  is  said  to  be  held  <  similarly ' 
UluUn),  we  may  conclude  that  the  Nicolaitans 
were  a  kindred  antinomian  sect,  who  abused  the 
doctrine,  emphasized  by  St.  Paul,  of  (Pontile  libertv 
from  the  Mosaic  Law.  In  defiance  of  that  apostle  s 
warnings  (1  Co  «»-»  10»)»  as  weU  as  of  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Ac  16*),  they 
permitted  participation  in  heathen  feasts  con- 
nected with  idolatry  and  in  the  fornication  which 
frequently  accompanied  such  feasts.  The  Nicolai- 
tans represent  a  more  advanced  and  aggressive 
stage  of  antinomianism  than  that  which  was  found 
in  the  Corinthian  Church.  They  are  organized 
into  a  sect,  with  a '  doctrine,'  and  stand  in  a  nearer 
relationship  to  the  '  false  teachers '  referred  to  in 
Jude  *•«•'<  2  P  a"*  »•  »*• »,  who  '  turned  the  grace  of 
God  into  laeciviousness,' '  denied  even  the  Master ' 
(probably  through  countenancing  idolatry),  and 
'  followed  the  way  of  Balaam,' '  running  riotously 
in  his  error.' 

It  has  been  doubted  by  some  writers  whether 
any  sect  actually  called  Nicolaitans  existed.  The 
Bk.  of  Rev,  it  is  argued,  is  allegorical,  and  Ntci- 
Xoot,  '  conqueror  of  the  people,'  may  be  regarded 
as  a  symbolical  name,  the  Greek  equivalent  of 
Balaam  {oshz),  which  is  held  to  signify  either 
'destroyer  of  the  people'  (from  as  and  v'>2)  or 

*  The  foppoaition  that  tbe  refermoe  In  Rev  to  tha  Nioolaitana 
■nbraoca  aoorart  attack  on  St.  or  Paolinlam  (Baur,  Renan, 
Vollanar,  and  ottien)  la  toraoloaed  b;  tbe  apoatle's  own  testi- 
nwnj.altbougti  it  la  poaalble  that  certain  Nioolaitana  proleaaed 
to  ba  bla  lollowan.  St.  Paul,  while  not  oondemning  tnoae  who 
iMHisht  in  the  market,  or  partook  of,  at  an  ordinary  (riendly 
meu,  food  wliioh  might  have  been  praiiaualy  aaoriflced  to  Idola, 
la  earatnl  to  diaallow  any  aocb  participation  as  would  either 
faiTolTa  tha  ooontenanca  ol  idolatiy,  or '  oaat  a  atombUns-Uack ' 
Wtota  jiy  Ohrtatlan  brathar        Ihmr,  Jtarin  Detm  tf 


'lord  of  the  people'  (a;  and  Vs,  contr.  from  ^ps).* 
But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  two  names  are 
not  quite  equivalent,  and  that  the  Balaamites  and 
Nicolaitans,  although  associated,  are  not  identi- 
fied, the  numerous  early  references  to  the  sect  and 
to  its  claim  to  have  a  real  Nicolas  as  its  founder 
(see  next  article),  indicate  that  the  writer  of  Kev 
describes  heretics  really  so  called.  According  to 
IrenaeuB,  they  lived  '  lives  of  unrestrained  indul- 
gence,' teactung  that '  adultery  and  eating  things 
sacrificed  to  idols '  are  a  mattiar  of  '  indifference ' 
(adv.  Hcer,  L  26).  (Element  of  Alex,  speaks  of 
their  souls  as  '  buried  in  the  mire  of  vice  (Strom. 
ii  20).  Tertullian  stigmatizes  them  as  destroying 
the  happiness  of  sanctity  in  their  maintenance  of 
lost  and  luxury  (adv.  Mare.  L  29,  cf.  de  Pudic.  19). 
In  the  Apott.  Const,  vi  8,  'those  faLselv-called 
Nicolaitans'  are  characterized  as  'impudent  in 
uncleanness.'  '  Ignatius'  (loneer  recension)  brands 
them  as  'impure  lovers  of  pleasnie,'  and  as 
'addicted  to  calumnious t  speeches'  (TrdU.  11, 
Phil.  6).  So  fan  we  have  merely  an  echo  of 
what  we  read  in  Rev ;  but  other  early  references 
indicate  that.  In  addition  to  immorality,  tJie 
Nicolaitans  were  tainted  with  incipient  Gnosticism. 
Iren»ns  states  (adv.  Ear.  iii  11)  that  the  Cerin- 
thian  doctrines  of  a  Demiurge  distinct  from  the 
Supreme  (Jod,  and  of  a  Doketic  Incarnation,  had 
already,  before  Cerinthus,  been  disseminated  by 
the  Nicolaitans,  whom  accordingly  he  describes  as 
a  *  friuiment  (itricTaria,)  of  the  Gnosis  falsely  so- 
called.^  Tertullian  (d»  Prait.  Hair.  33)  writes  of 
the  Cainite  Gnostics  of  his  time  as  modem  Nicolai- 
tans. t  Hippolytus  also  (Bef.  Ear,  viL  24)  and 
Philastrius  (dt  Hcer.  88)  include  the  Nicolaitans 
among  Gnostics. 

For  the  relation  between  the  Nicolaitans  and 
Nicolas  of  Antioch,  see  art.  Nicolas.  There 
appears  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the 
traditionarv  explanation  of  the  connexion  as  sup- 

Slied  by  (Jlem.  of  Alex,  (without  accepting  all 
etails).  We  know,  from  other  instances,  the 
anxiety  of  early  heretics  (e.a.  the  Basilidians  and 
the  Valentinians)  to  father  their  views  upon  some 
apostie  or  associate  of  the  aposUes.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  possible  that  a  difierent  Nicolas  was  the 
real  founder  of  the  sect,  and  was  confused  after- 
wards with  the  better-known  'deacon.'  Caasian 
states  (CoUat.  xviii.  16)  that  some  in  his  time  (a.i>. 
420)  held  that  the  founder  was  some  other  Nicolas ; 
and  in  the  Lives  of  the  Prophets,  Apostles,  etc., 
ascribed  (erroneouely)  to  Dorotheus,  bishop  of 
Tyre,  in  the  end  of  the  3rd  cent.,  Nicolas  of  Antioch 
is  identified  with  a  bishop  Nicolas  of  Samaria  who 
is  said  to  have  become  a  heretic  in  company  with 

•  Thia  Tiew,  otiginaUy  hinted  at  by  (Jocoeina  (CogiX.  in  Ap\ 
waa  first  enunciated  by  Ileumann  {Aela  Brud.  lor  1712,  p.  178), 
who  adopta  tbe  interpretation  '  destroyer,'  and  then  by  Vitrlnga 
(A'nakr.  Avoe.\  who  interpreta  Balaam  aa  *  lord  of  tha  people.' 
8oalaolIichaeIla,Eichbom,Ewald,HengstenberK,Stier.  Trench 
iSev*n  CAureAas,  p.  'K  t.\  accepting  the  tlwoiT  that  the  name 
nioolaitana  In  Bev  ia  nmboUca],  suppcaea  uiat  'one  o(  the 
innumerable  branches  oi  the  Oncstlc  nensy,  springing  up  at  a 
later  day,  aaaumed  this  name  which  they  loond  ready-made  tor 
them  In  the  Apocalvpae.'  Tbe  Onoattdsm  ot  the  Nioolaitana  has 
recently  oaed  by 


been  kwvuMj  u*cu  uj   vwiwr,  wuv  iiwiii  II 

Oarpocratluis,  aa  an  arroment  in  fanmr  ot  aasigiiing  the  seven 
epistles  In  the  Bk.  ot  Ber  to  about  A.D.  140  (SnW.  d.  Apok. 
pp.  44 1. 191) ;  but  the  genna  ot  Onoatlciam  axiated  admittedly 
In  the  Apostolic  Age ;  and  it  la  quite  natural  tor  writen  ot 
the  2nd  and  3rd  oenta.  to  apply  the  name  to  heretloa,  who 
flourished  before  its  adoption  aa  a  formal  dealgnatlon.  The 
incipient  Oncatlcism  o(  the  Nioolaitana  can  be  denied  (as  by 
MoOiSett,  ChT.  in  Ap.  Age,  p.  626)  only  on  the  aanimption  that 
Iren.  T^  and  Hipp,  unply  inferred  its  existence  from  (ha 
Immoral  outcome  of  NIcoIutan  doctrine. 

t  The  Chmioon  PaeehaU  (01. 221)  speaks  ot  SImoa,  Uahop 
of  Jems.,  aa  >i«/3;i<i$i/f  by  NiooUutans,  In  a.i>.  107. 

\ '  Sunt  et  nunc  alii  NicoUUta :  (Jaliina  tusreeis  dicitur.'  Tbk 
suggesta  that  by  l.0.  200  the  N.  had  ceased  to  exist  aa  a  aepamta 
sect,  end  had  been  abaorbed  by  other  sects  of  Gnostics.  The 
nam*  waa  applied  by  the  Synod  ol  Piaoansa  (1086)to  '  Inconti 
nent'  0iicladliu;  mairlad}  priasts  aad  daaoooa  (BaltU^  Om 
cttisnfMok.  v.  IMX 


'  Voeltar,  who  associates  them  with  the 
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Simon  Magna.  Ps.-Doroth.  (c.  6th  cent.)  is  not  a 
trnstwortby  anthorit^;  but  the  connexion  with 
the  '  father  of  Gnosticism '  is  suggestive  ;  and  since 
Nicolas  >f  Antiooh  is  nowhere  use  referred  to  as 
a  bishop,  or  as  associated  with  Samaria,  the  tradi> 
tion  mav  indicate  the  existence  of  another  Nicolas, 
with  wnom  the  psendo  •  Dorothens  confounded 
Nicolas  of  Antiooh.* 

LrmuTuu,— Janni,  IKraert.  de  iTiMlaO.:  Ittfe,  Diutrt.; 
Uoaheim,  JHsmrt,;  Vitrinn,  AnakriiU  ApoeaLi  Burton, 
Bmtiei  «}  th»  Apotolie  Age ;  Trench,  AiimM  to  the  Seven 
Churehee;  HoltonMin,  Seiaett.  Th»eiL;  Voelter.  Ai(«e«Auno 
d«r  Apoe. ;  Weiaiioker,  Apctt.  ZeUatter ;  UoOlflert,  Chrbti- 
amity  in  Ap.  Age ;  Fiunr,  Barly  Daye  of  Chriitianity ;  ttie 
OommentarlH  of  AUord,  Luge,  Volkmar,  Kllatoth,  Stem, 
Wordnrorth,  BoiuMt,  ZSddar,  Ma ;  Wohlenoerg  in  Jfeue  kirek. 
ZeltKhriftUKVBBS.  H.  COWAN. 

HICOIiAB  (NuciXooi, '  conqueror  of  the  people '). — 
A  proselyte  t  (to  Judaism)  of  Antiooh ;  one  of  the 
seven  men  selected  by  the  ChristianB  of  Jerusalem 
and  appointed  the  apostlee  to  look  after  the 
'  daily  ministration'  to  the  fwor  (Ac  6*).$  He  is 
nowhere  mentioned  afterwaras  in  the  NT,  and  is 
first  referred  to  elsewhere  by  Ireiueus  {adv.  Seer.  L 
26),  who  states  that  the  Nicolaitans  of  Rev  2  were 
his  followers.  Hippolytns  iRef.  Ear,  viL  24) 
declares  more  distinctly  that  Nicolas  was  a  heretic, 
who '  departed  from  correct  doctrine '  and  inculcated 
'indifference  of  life.'  Pseudo-Tertullian  (eufo.  ontn. 
Ecer,  3,  probably  of  3rd  cent)  charges  him  still 
more  stronglj  with  immoral  teaching.  On  the 
other  hand,  m  the  lon^[er  Greek  leoensiMi  of  the 
Ignatian  EpisUee,  mention  is  twioe  made  of  those 
who  are  'falsely  called  Nicolaitans'  {Trail.  11, 
PMl.  6 ;  of.  Ap.  Const.  vL  8) ;  suggesting  that  the 
Nicolaitans  improperly  daimed  Nicolas  as  their 
founder.  Ensebius  ^ffS  iiL  29)  refers  to  this  pre- 
tension in  a  connexion  which  implies  that  he  re- 
garded it  as  nnfoonded.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
[Strom.  iiL  4,  quoted  by  Ens.  I.e.)  relates  what 
would  readily  explain  at  once  the  claim  of  the 
Nicolaitans,  the  testimony  of  'Ignatius'  and 
Eusebins,  and  a  probable  misoonoepuon  by  Iren- 
eos,  Hippolytns,  and  other  subsequent  writers. 
Clement  states  that  Nicolas  had  a  beautiful  wife, 
and  that,  on  '  being  reproached  by  the  apostlee  for 
his  jealousy,  he  conducted  her  into  the  midst  of 
them,  and  gave  her  over  (Arfr/w^w) '—».«.  pre- 
sumably, offered  to  do  so — to  any  one  who  might 
wish  to  marry  her.§  To  this  anecdote  is  appended 
a  saying  of  Nicolas  that  'one  ought  to  abuse' 
or  'use  hardly  {rapaxpirtat)  the  flesh.'  Clement 
is  careful,  however,  to  state  his  own  interpretation 
of  that  phrase  as  signifying  not  indulgence  in 
but  abstinence  from  fleshly  lusta ;  and  he  adds  that 
Nicolas  himself  lived  a  virtuous  married  life,  and 
that  his  family  also  were  chaste.  The  over-oom- 
placency  of  Nicolas  regarding  his  wife  is  scarody 
credible,  and  is  perhaps  a  misrepresentation  of 
some  protest  of  N.  against  ao  imputation  of  self- 

*  In  the  Acta  Apott.  Apoe.  ol  peeodo-Abdias  (embodied  In 
Fabria  Cod.  Apoe.  toL  L  p.  4089.),  umuUy  Moribed  to  the  6th 
cent,  there  la  >n  Mooont  of  another  Nioolaa,  who  after  a  life 
of  profligacy  la  a^  to  have  been  converted  in  old  age  Iqr  th« 
Apoatle  Andrew ;  but,  ai  ha  doea  not  appear  to  tiare  been  a 
towher,  ha  oould  hardly  hare  toonded  a  aeot. 

t  It  doea  not  follow  (mongb  it  ni^r  ba  the  oase)  that  Nioolaa 
waa  the  only  one  of  the  seran  who  waa  not  a  Jew  by  birth. 
The  dealgnaUon, '  proaalyte  a<  AntiAch,'  may  have  been  Inaerted 
owing  to  St.  Luke'a  penonal  acqoalntance  with  Nioolaa,  both 
beins  natina  (U  Sua.,  HJT  ilL  4,  can  be  tmated)  of  that  dty. 

\  Epipb.  (Memr.  L  SO)  and  Pa.-Doioth.  include  N.  among  the 
■  Seventy '^101):  the  latter  adding  that  ha  became  biahop  of 
Samaria  (aee  preceding  article). 

I  Epiph.  (oav.  BcerTi.  Zt),  under  the  Inlhienoe  of  monaaticism, 
tranafen  to  the  Apoatolie  Age  the  Uter  unacriptural  disparage- 
ment of  married  life,  and  twiata  the  record  of  Clement  into  a 
•tory  of  how  Nicolaa,  '  following  the  counaela  of  perfection,' 
•eparated  from  hla  wUe,  bat,  *  bong  unable  to  peraevere  in  hia 
resolution,  returned  to  her  again,  aa  a  dog  to  his  vomit, 
and  then  justified  hia  conduct  aj  licentious  principles,  which 
locaaloned  the  foundation  at  the  laal  of  the  Nioolaitaoa.' 


indulgence;  but  the  term  npaxi>iir9ai  may  wdl 
have  Deen  employed  by  him  (although  not  very 
happily,  owing  to  the  ambiguity)  in  the  sense  of 
mortifying  the  flesh  through  rigid  abstinence,  and 
yet  have  been  taken  up  by  others  (inclined  towards 
Antinomianism)  in  the  Gmostio  sense  of  mortifica- 
tion through  inordinate  gratification.  If,  however. 
Nicolas  became  eventually  a  teacher  of  immoral 
heresy,  the  aposta^  of  the  last-named  among  the 
Seven  constitutes  a  striking  parallel  to  that  of  the 
last-named  among  the  TwMve.  For  the  Literature 
see  previoua  article.  H.  Cow  AS. 

NICOPOLIS  (NuciaroXtt)  is  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul  in  writing  to  Titus  as  a  place  at  which  he 
intended  to  spend  the  winter.  Tit  3".  Of  the 
various  cities  named  Nioopolis,  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  Nicopolis  in  Epims  is  meant.  That  was  a 
city  on  the  promontory  which  shuts  in  the  gulf  cf 
Ambracia  (now  callea  Arta)  on  the  north-west; 
facing  the  NicopoHtan  promontory  was  that  of 
Actinm,  shutting  in  the  gulf  on  the  south-west; 
•bout  half  a  mile  of  sea  separates  the  two.  In 
Septembw  B.C.  31  Augustus  lay  encamped  on  the 
northern  promontory,  and  Antony  on  the  southern, 
and  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  the  adjacent 
waters.  Augustus  founded  m  honour  of  the 
victory  a  city  on  the  spot  where  his  land  army  had 
encamped  on  the  night  before  the  battle,  and 
called  his  new  foundation  'the  city  of  victory.' 
The  site  is  now  deserted ;  and  the  mediaeval  city 
Prevesa  has  taken  its  place,  about  6  miles  south  on 
the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  promontorr, 
looking  across  to  Actinm.  There  waa  •  temple 
of  ApoUo  at  Actium,  overlooking  the  scene  of 
the  battle;  and  the  sudden  storm,  which  struck 
the  faces  of  Antony's  sailors  and  contributed  not 
a  little  to  his  defeat,  was  attributed  to  the  direct 
intervention  of  the  god  on  the  side  of  hia  favoured 
Augustus.  Actinm  nad  been  previously  the  more 
important  site;  but  the  victor  now  resolved  to 
make  a  great  ci^  at  Nicopolis.  He  concentrated 
there  the  population  of  many  decaying  Greek 
cities  of  Acamania  and  iEtolia,  gave  the  new  dty 
the  rights  and  honours  of  a  Roman  colony,  made  it 
a  leading  member  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council, 
and  instituted  a  quinquennial  festival  sacred  to 
Apollo,  with  musiotl  and  athletic  sports,  and  com- 
petition of  ships  and  of  chariots.  This  festival  was 
placed  on  the  same  rank  as  the  four  great  Greek 
games — the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and 
Nemean ;  and  must  have  attracted  crowds  to  the 
dty  every  fourth  year.  The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  foundation  and  peopling  of  Nico- 
polis are  very  fuUy  discussed  by  Kulm,  Entttehvng 
der  Stddte  Mr  Alten. 

NicopoUs  was  thus  the  great  centre  for  the  west 
coast  of  Acamania  and  Epims,  and  was  on  that 
account  sdected  by  St.  Paul  for  a  residence  of 
gome  duration,  in  tne  course  of  which  he  hoped  to 
evangelize  the  entire  province  of  Epirus  and  Aoar- 
nania :  it  is  indeed  not  quite  certain  that  that 
province,  which  existed  in  Trajan's  reign,  had 
been  constituted  in  St.  Paul's  time  ;  but  the  proba- 
bility is  that  it  had.  The  sdection  of  Nioopolis 
as  a  mission  centre  proves  that  the  apostle  had 
arranged  a  methodical  scheme  of  work  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  gap  in  his  evangelization  of  the 
em^e :  ne  had  founded  churches  on  the  eastern 
or  ^gean  nde  of  the  Epirote-Maoedonian  penin- 
sula, out  tihe  western  doe  was  still  a  blank,  and 
in  t£i8  he  now  proposed  to  commence  work. 

'The  circumstances  in  which  St.  Paul  formed  that 
resolution  and  communicated  it  to  Titus  can  only 
be  guessed  at.  It  is  even  uncertain  whether  he 
actually  visited  Nicopolis.  According  to  the  Hub- 
scription  added  to  the  letter,  he  wrote  from  Nioo- 
polis to  Titus ;  but  that  is  a  late  and  nntmstworthj 
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addition.  The  most  natural  (in  fact,  almost  neces- 
sary) interpretation  is  that  he  wrote  from  some 
other  place ;  he  mentions  his  resolve  to  spend  the 
winter  '  there,'  not  '  here,'  and  the  perfect  tense 
tdxpiKa  shows  that  he  is  writioK,  not  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  recipient  of  the  letter,  but  simply  as 
he  thinks  and  feels.  A  Jonraey,  therefore,  lay 
before  him  to  NioopoUs.  Taking  this  in  oonjano- 
tion  with  the  fact  that  some  time  later  he,  from 
Rome,  wrote  to  Timothy  and  indicated  that  he 
had  at  no  distant  time  passed  through  MUetns  and 
Corinth  (2Ti  4"),  the  conjectnre  is  at  least  a 
tempting  one  that  be  had  had  in  mind  to  go  by 
Connth  to  Nicopolis.  Moreover,  as  the  words  of 
2  Ti  4'°  wonid  hardly  suggest  that  he  had  been 
arrested  in  Corinth,  the  probability  is  that  he 
reached  Nicopolis,  and  that  he  was  arrested  there 
while  prosecuting  his  work,  and  sent  to  Rome  to 
be  tried  there  as  a  Roman  citizen. 

The  reference  to  Nicopolis  and  to  the  supposed 
jonmey  are  necessarily  connected  with  the  disputed 
question  of  the  authenticity  and  trustworthiness  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Those  who  deny  that  those 
Epistles  can  be  accepted  as  a  rational  foundation 
on  which  to  construct  the  hbtory  of  St.  Paul's  life, 
will  of  course  take  no  account  of  Nicopolis.  But 
those  who  accept  them  as  recording  trustworthy 
historical  statements  must  date  them  some  years 
after  the  first  Roman  captivity,  and  conclude  that 
St.  Paul  was  acquitted  on  his  first  trial.  Some  of 
those  even  who  deny  the  authenticity  of  the 
Pastordl  Episties,  admit,  like  Hamack,  that  they 
contain  historical  information.  Then  the  earliest 
possible  time  when  St.  Paul  could  have  been  ar- 
rested for  preaching  Christianity  would  be  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Neronian  persecution.  The  winter 
that  he  proposed  to  spena  at  Nicopolis,  therefore, 
nnst  be  that  of  64-«6,  or  65-66,  or  66-67. 

The  later  history  of  Nicopolis  is  short.  After 
falling  into  decay,  it  was  restored  by  Julian  about 
S62 ;  and  afterwards  it  was  captured  by  the  Goths 
•ad  destroyed,  but  again  was  restored  by  Justinian, 
as  Prooopins,  de  Aealf.  iv.  2,  describes.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  the  metropolis  of  Old  Epirus  by  Hierocles 
about  A.D.  690,  and  retained  that  position  in  the 
ecclesiastical  organization;  but  a  late  medieeval 
list  of  cities  that  changed  their  names  mentions 
HtciraXM  4  rO"  ^P^Ptfii')  fiaplying  that  Prevesa  had 
taken  its  place  and  dimity.  There  are  many 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  on  which  the  guide- 
books of  Murray,  Baedeker,  ete.,  mwr  be  con- 
tnlted.  W.  M.  Rahsay. 

RIOBR  {^lytp).  —  Among  the  prophets  and 
teachers  tluit  were  at  Antioch  when  Barnabas  and 
Paul  were  sent  out  on  their  first  missionary  journey, 
was  'Symeon,  which  is  called  Niger'  (Ac  13'). 
Niger  was  probably  the  Grentile  name  which  he 
hisd  assumed.  The  name  is  found  as  a  Roman 
cognomen,  and  a  certain  Niger  of  Persea  is  men- 
tioned in  Jos.  BJ  11.  xix.  2.  Nothing  further  is 
known  about  the  Niger  of  Ac  13',  and  there  do  not 
appear  to  be  even  any  legends. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 
NIGHT  (^^,  rfl^i  [the  ending  n—  being  prob. 
radical  and  not  n  loc—Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.],  Aram. 

—  Besides  representing  these  properly 
equivalent  Heb.  and  Gr.  words,  'nicht  stancfs 
in  AV  once  for  nfn  ('darkness'),  Job  26"  (BV 
'darkness');  thrice  for  ny)  ('twilight').  Is  6" 
(RV  'night'),  21*  59^'  (RV  'twilight^);  and  four 
times  for  jrm  ('evening').  On  4^  (RV  'even'), 
Lv  6»  (RV  '  evening '),  Job  V  (RV  '  night '),  Ps  30» 
(RV  'night,'  RVm  'even').  n^:V  is  tr*  'night 
season,'  Job  30",  and  rt^'^  'night  seasons,'  Ps  16'. 
Tlie  Aram,  ms  ('  to  pass  the  night')  occurs  Dn  6", 
and  in  NT  we  have  utaoriicnoy  ('midnight'),  Mk 
IS'*,  Lk        Ac  16»»  20' J  SuavKTtptita>  ('to  con- 


tinue all  night'),  Lk  6";  vvvfi'liiupm'  ('a  bight  and 
a  day'),  2  Co  11».  RV  omits  'night'  on  textual 
grounds  from  four  passages  where  the  word  appears 
m  AV,  viz.  Mt  27«',  Mk  14",  Jn  7",  2  P  3'». 

The  simple  conception  of  night  as  the  period  of 
darkness  altemating  with  da^ight  is  embodied  in 
the  first  creation  narrative  (Gn  l*-')^  which  de- 
scribes how  the  darkness  (^?n)  was  divided  by  God 
from  the  light,  and  was  called  Ni^ht  (n^;^).  Dark- 
ness and  night  are  simUarlv  identified  in  Ps  104**, 
and  night  is  a  synonym  for  darkness  in  Am  6*, 
Mic  3',  Wis  17'-  The  regular  succession  of 

days  and  nights  represents  the  permanent  order  of 
the  universe  (Gn  8",  Jer  33*' ").  As  the  daytime 
was  assigned  to  the  mm,  so  the  night  was  assigned 
to  the  moon  and  the  stars  (Gn  I"-"*-",  Ps  136», 
Jer  31").  Night  as  a  part  of  the  creation  is 
God's  (Ps  74"),  and  bean  witness  to  His  glory 
(Ps  19«). 

The  following  usages  of  'night'  *n  connexion 
'<i!i>y' are  noteworthy,  (a)  Time  ii  meatured 
in  termt  of  both.  Thus  we  find  '  three  days  and 
three  nizhts,'  1  S  aufi*.  Jon  1"  Mt  12^;  'seven 
days  and  seven  nights,'  Job  2";  <  forty  days  and 
forty  nights,*  Gn  T*-"  (the  flood).  Ex  24"  etc. 
(Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai),  1  K  19*  (Elijah  at  Horeb), 
Mt  4'  (Christ's  temptation),  (i)  '  Day  and  night' 
or  '  night  and  day'  expresses  the  eotUintto%une»s  of 
an  action  or  condition  either  during  a  definite 
time  (Lv  8»,  Est  4",  Ac  20")  or  indefinitely,  as  of 
work  (1  Th  2»,  2  Th  3») ;  of  grief  and  trouble  (Ps 
32*  42»,  Jer  9>  14",  La  2") ;  of  prayer  (Ps  88', 
2  Mac  13",  Lk  2",  1  Th  3",  1  "K  6»,  2  Ti  1»);  of 
meditation  in  the  law  (Jos  1',  Ps  1*):  of  Giod's 
service  (Jth  Ac  26').  In  Rev  20i*  'day  and 
night'  is  followed  by  ' for  ever  and  ever.'  In  Mk 
4*^' night  and  day'  has  the  special  sense  of  'day 
after  day,' '  as  time  goes  on.'  (c)  '  All  day  and  all 
night '  is  used  of  circumstances  that  are  exception- 
aUy  prolonged,  as  in  Kx  10"  (an  east  wind),  Nn 
11"  (the  gathering  of  quails),  1 S  19**  (Saul's 
ecstasy),  28*>  (Sanl%  fast),  1  Mac  6**  (the  assault 
on  Ephron). 

Night  is  the  natural  time  for  diuly  work  to 
cease  (Jn  9*),  and  for  rest  and  sleep  (Sir  40",  1  Th 
6').  Wakefulness  at  night  is  abnormal  (Est  6'), 
and  is  usually  due  to  sickness  or  to  painful  excite- 
ment (Job  7*-  *  30",  Ec  2*'  8").  It  is  at  ni^t  that 
excessive  grief  finds  vent  (Ps  6*  30*,  La  1*,  To  10'). 
On  the  other  hand,  not  only  do  wild  beasts  roam 
at  night  jPs  104**),  but  some  men  are  called  to 
night  duties,  as  the  priests  in  the  temple  (Ps  134'), 
the  city  watchmen  (Is  21'},  sheph^ils  (Lk  2*), 
fishermen  (Lk  5*,  Jn  21*).  The  uiligenoe  of  the 
virtuous  woman  is  shown  by  her  wor^g  at  night 
(PrSl"-"). 

Night  is  also  the  season  of  dreams  and  divine 
communications.  Dreams  are  called  'visions  of 
the  night,'  and  appear  in  Scripture  not  only  as 
significant  of  the  future  (Gn  40*  etc.),  but  also  as 
direct  means  of  divine  revelation.  God  speaks  in 
a  dream  by  night  to  Abimelech  (Gn  20*),  to  La  ban 
(Gn  SI**),  to  Solomon  (1  K  3»,  2Ch  1');  and  in 
visions  of  the  night  to  Jacob  (Gn  46*),  and  to  Paul 
(Ac  18*).  Zechariah  'saw  by  night'  the  visions 
described  in  his  propliecies  (Zee  1'),  and  'night 
visions '  are  repeatedly  mentioned  as  the  means  of 
divine  revelation  to  Daniel  (Dn  2'*7*''"'*).  Apart 
from  any  special  mention  of  dreams,  God  speaks 
at  night  to  Abraham  (Gn  26"),  to  Balaam  (Nu 
22»),  to  Gideon  (Jg  6*»),  to  Samuel  (1  S  lo'"), 
to  Solomon  (2  Ch  7"),  to  Paul  (directly  Ac  23", 
and  by  an  angel  Ac  27**).  The  '  word  of*^ the  Lord' 
came  by  night  to  Nathan  (2  S  7*,  1  Ch  17'). 

The  darkness  of  night  is  a  hindrance  to  active 
movement,  causing  men  to  stumble  (Is  SO**,  Jn 
11"")  and  grope  (Job  5'*).  On  the  otlier  hand,  it  ia 
favourable  to  secrecy.    Hence  night  was  chosen 
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fta  Merat  rimte  (1  S  28*,  Jn  3*  19**)  &ad  treacheries 
<Jii  19").  Daring  exploits  were  carried  out  by 
night,  Rich  as  Gideon's  destruction  of  the  altar  of 
Baal  (Jg  S"),  and  his  visit  to  the  camp  of  Midian 
{Jg  7*) ;  David's  visit  to  the  camp  of  Saul  (1  S  28') ; 
the  rescne  of  Sanl's  remains  (I  S  31") ;  Nehemiah's 
sarvev  of  Jemsalem  (Neh  2"'-);  the  murder  of 
Holotemes  (Jth  13").  For  the  same  reason  in  war 
night  was  a  favoorite  time  for  ambushes  (Jos  8', 
Jg  g*>-*<  16*,  2  E  6"),  and  surprises  (Gn  14»  Jos 
IV,  Jg  7"*,  1  S  14*  2  8  2"  17>,  2  K  8»,  2  Ch  21», 
Je^6^1Mac4»••6"12^»13»,2Mac«'12•).  It 
was  in  the  night  that  Sennacherib's  army  was 
destroyed  (2  K  IV),  and  that  panic  fell  on  the 
Syrians  (2  K  7").  Night  was  consequently  a  time 
when  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  (Ps  91*,  Ca  8*), 
and  when  death  and  sudden  destruction  might 
come  (Ex  l2"-»  Job  34»  86"  Hos  4»,  Lk  12»  17»*). 
Night  was  the  safest  time  for  flight  and  escape, 
as  m  the  cases  of  2!edekiah  at  the  Captivity  (2  K 
25<,  Jer  39*  52*) ;  Joseph  and  Mary  (Mt  2'*) ;  Paul  at 
Damascus  (Ac 9"), atXheasalonica (Ac  l?**),  and  at 
JemsaJem  (Ac  2^).   The  great  escape  of  Israel 


apostles  were  repeatedly 
prison  (Ao  S'*  12*).  Night  was  the  opportunity  of 
the  thief  (Gn  81"  Job  24",  Jer  4fl»,  Ob  »,  1  Th  6>. 
See  also  Mt  28").  The  quietness  of  night  made 
it  a  fitting  time  for  prayer  and  oonununion  with 
^  (1  S         Ps  16*  17»  22«  119",  Jth  B»  ll". 

Night  was  the  season  of  festive  pleasure  (Is  21'), 
which  might  be  innocent  and  holy  (Job  36",  Ps  42* 
77*,  Is  30"),  or  might  degenerate  into  dnmkenness 
and  sensuaUfy  (Gn  19»»«-,  Jg  IV,  Pr7»,  Is  5",  1  Thff). 

Besides  darkness,  the  physical  features  of  night 
include  dew  (Ca  6>)  and  frost  (Gn  31*,  Jer  3^). 
It  was  at  night  that  the  manna  fell  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Nu  11*). 

The  night  was  divided  into  watches  (Ps  90*). 
Under  the  Jewish  qrstem  followed  in  OT  these 
were  three  in  number.  We  have  '  the  beginning 
of  the  watches '  (La  2"), '  the  middle  watch '  (Jg  7"), 
and  'the  morning  watch'  (Ex  14M).  In  Nt  four 
stages  of  the  night  are  distinguished,  viz.  evening, 
midnight,  oock-crowing,  and  morning  (Mk  13*^. 
These  may  be  taken  as  corresponding  to  the  four 
watches  into  which  the  night  was  divided  by  the 
Romans.  Mention  is  made  of  the  second  and  third 
watches  (Lk  IS^),  and  of  the  fourth  watch  (Mt  14*). 

lilidnight  is  specified  as  the  hour  when  certain 
impressive  incidents,  historicsd  or  parabolic,  took 
place,  such  as  the  death  of  the  firstborn  in  Egypt 
(Ex  1 1M2») ;  the  earthquake  at  Philippi  (Ac  10*) ; 
the  summons  to  meet  tne  Iwidesroom  (Mt  26*.  of. 
Mkl3"). 

Night  is  used  as  a  figure  for  death,  which  ends 
life's  work  (Jn  9*).  The  present  age,  to  be  closed 
by  the  comhig  of  Christ,  is  described  as  the  night 
which  preoedes  the  day  (Ro  13").  By  another 
metaphor  night  represents  the  sin  and  ignorance 
from  which  Christians  have  already  escaped  (1  Th 
6*).  One  of  the  glories  of  tiie  new  Jemsalem  wUl 
be  the  abeence  of  night  (Rev  21"  22*). 

James  Patrick. 

NIOHT  HAVE  («?m  tahmdf,  y\a6(,  noetua).— 
TahmSf  oetmn  twice  (Lv  11",  Dt  14")  in  the  list  of 
unclean  birds.  Our  view  of  its  meaning  will 
be  influenced  by  that  which  we  take  of  the 
signification  of  the  preceding  word  njj^srna  batk- 
hayycidnOA,  AV  translates  this  in  all  the  eight 
passages  where  it  occurs  '  owl,'  but  in  four  (Job 
30»,  Is  13°  34"  43»)  the  margin  has  'ostrich.' 
In  all  of  them  RV  gives  '  ostrich.'  The  LXX 
generally  renders  it  trpovebt,  but  sometimes 
rtt/Him.  As  the  latter  is  a  fabulous  bird,  the 
weight  of  the  LXX  is  with  EY.    Many  have 


thought  that  tahmOt  refer*  to  the  oatrich,  the  mot 
hdmaf  signifying  '  to  be  violent  vt  m^ust,'  and 
that  it  corresponds  to  the  Arab  foltm,  whidi  also 
signifies  'the  imjutt  Mrrf'sthe  ostrich.  But  if 
'  ostrich '  is  the  proper  rendering  for  batK-hayyci- 
Andh,  it  is  not  likely  that  another  word  would  be 
used  for  the  bird  in  the  same  context,  emecially 
if  the  expression  '  after  his  kind,'  at  the  end  of  toe 
passage,  refers  to  all  the  four  birds  mentioned. 
But  even  admitting,  as  is  moat  probable,  that  this 
expression  is  limited  to  the  genus  immediately 
aftisr  which  it  oocnrs,  still,  if  we  agree  with  RV  in 
the  rendering  'ostrich'  for  bath^hayycHtmeiJi,  we 
must  seek  for  another  bird  to  correspond  with 
tahmOf.  Unfortunately,  this  is  difficult  to  find. 
VKaii,  for  which  we  have  the  authority  of  the  LXX, 
and  noUua  that  of  the  Vulg.,  signify  some  sort  of 
owL  But  two  other  words  in  this  context  are  tr* 
respectively  '  littie  owl '  and  '  great  owl.'  '  Nig^t 
hawk '  would  seem  to  be  a  mere  guess.  Perhape 
it  would  be  better  with  RVm  to  transliterate 
ta^mdr.  G.  E  Post. 

HIOHT  MOHBTER  (n^  lUUh,  irotimvpM. 
lamia.  Is  34"  AVm  and  RV  'night  monster,' 
AV  '  screech  owl,'  RVm  '  Lilith'  [wh.  see]).— The 
reference  is  to  a  nocturnal  spectre,  similar  to  the 
ahlU  of  the  Arabs.  All  nations  have,  in  their 
legends,  similar  apparitions  (c&  WeUh.  Rettif, 
148  ff.;  W.  R.  Smith,  RS  118  f.).  The  Heb.  has 
two  other  words  of  similar  import,  ngiV]^  (see 
HoBSB-LKJECH)  and  trnff  (see  Azazel,  Satyb). 
The  mention  of  such  fabulous  monsters  does  not 
commit  Scripture  to  an  endorsement  of  the  faet 
of  their  exutence.    See  Owl,  5. 

G.  E  Post. 

MILE. — The  word  NeiXoi  is  of  unknown  origin. 
It  was  the  name  bv  which  the  river  was  known  to 
the  Greeks,  Hesioa  being  the  earliest  writer  to  use 
it ;  Homer  has  but  one  name,  Afyvrrot,  for  river 
and  knd.  It  does  not  ooour  in  MT  or  LXX. 
Besides  the  possible  connexion  with  i^j,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  refer  it  to  a  Demotic  form,  ne-tf-w, 
meanmg  '  the  rivers.'  *  The  so^ialled  canal,  Sha^ 
en-NU,  m  Babylonia,  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
an  etymol<^<»l  connexion  with  the  Egyptian 
river,  t  Of  the  many  native  names,  one  of  the 
commonest  and  most  ancient}  was  ^'p,  a  word  in 
some  way  implying  the  idea  of  covering  or  hiding. 
This  name,  however,  is  alwavs  employed  in  a 
sense  more  or  less  mythological :  that  so  frequent 
later  on,  itrto, — the  origin  of  the  above  Demotic 
form, — which  betaune  the  eveiyday  designation  of 
the  river,  did  not  grow  into  popolaritj  ontil  the 
Middle  Eingdom.  § 

The  Semitic  languages  record  no  name. for  the 
Nile  till  a  comparatively  late  date ;  none,  at  any 
rate,  appears  to  be  met  with  before  the  7th  cent. 
(AsBuroanipal),  when  the  Assyrians  were  making 
use  of  the  native  itrto  in  the  modified  pronuncia- 
tion already  current  in  EgFpt,  iaru'i,  the  last 
letter  here  representing  the  E|^tian  o,  'great,' 
as  it  appears  eventualqr  in  the  Ooptio  iero,  iaro.l 
This  same  word  was  as  "Ak;,  ik;  most  usually 
employed  also  by  the  Hebrews  (c.^.  Gn  41',  Ex  l^L 
who  for  other  large  rivers  used  {e.g.  Gn  16",  2  K 
6",  Jer  2").  The  plur.  of  im<  generally  indicates 
the  canals  or  subsidiary  broncnes  of  the  Nile. 

Another  name  used  by  Hebrew  writers  is  'Am', 
•Air#,  Z(iiD,ir  ShihoF  (only  Joe  18*.  1  Ch  l».  Is  23* 
Jer  2"),  01  which  the  etymology  is  obaeoie  i  the  word 

•  Oroff  in  BuU.  Init.  tgypt.  1892,  166. 

t  Delitzach,  Faradia,  71.  Yi^Ot  (It.  881)  kttritatn  thii 
name  merely  to  a  rappoaed  phnieal  icaembluc*. 

i  In  thePynunidtezn,*^.  irnii4Sl,  54t. 

Ilnacr.  ol  Ohnemotbts  st  Bani-Hiaan,  Kakim  Pop.,  ad. 
Griffith,  il.  61. 

g  Steindorff  In  JWtr.  *,  Auyr.  L  618 ;  Ennaa  in  ZDKO  jM 
108.  C(.  Ptolemyi  t  uiyut  rttmfjJt  (Otogr.  It.  SX 
1  Oloa  U  Cod.  Monk.  (Bolmw,  idi. ;  Sweto,  (}X 
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is  Mid  to  refer  to  tlie  dark  hae  of  the  water ;  bat, 
in  fact,  the  Nile  ia  anything  bnt  daric  in  colour. 
No  Kgyptiaa  deriration  for  the  name  has  been 
recognized.  Tboagh  it  may  sometimes  refer  to  the 
Nile  (Is  23',  Jer  2"),  i\n^  elsewhere  seems  more 
appropriate  to  the  Wady  el- Arlsh,  '  the  Brook  of 
Egypt '(Joe  19,  IChia').  See  EoTPT  (Ritkbof). 

Whether  the  Nile  is  to  be  reoogniied.  aa  it  was 
by  Josephns,*  in  one  of  the  four  riyers  of  Paradise 
<6n  2>o)  is  still  debated.  Of  the  two  not  yet 
identified,  Pisbon  and  Gihon,  the  latter  has,  owing 
to  its  connexion  with  the  land  of  Cosh,  been  often 
held  to  represent  the  river  which  flows  throngh 
Ethiopia  as  well  as  Egypt  The  LXX  in  Jer  2>* 
seem,  at  any  rate,  to  understand  it  so  (of.  Streane, 
Double  Text  of  Jer.  38  f.).  This  Cuah  is,  however, 
now  less  genendly  held  to  be  Ethiopia  than  formerly. 
Delitssoht  regards  it  as  a  Babylonian  province; 
Honunel  t  takes  it  for  a  district  of  central  Arabia. 

The  Egyptians  fully  realized  the  debt  they  owed 
to  the  nver  by  whose  agency  their  ooontiy  had 
been  created  and  was  maintained.  The  Nile  was 
a  deity  honoured,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
times,  tliroughout  the  land,§  irrespective  of  local, 
often  antagonistic  cults ;  yet  he  appears  to  have 
had  few  temples  of  his  own,  and  his  priests  are 
seldom  mentioned.1  Several  deities  besides  ^pi, 
the  personification  of  its  name,  were  regarded  aa 
connected  with  the  river  in  one  or  other  of  its 
aspects.  For  instance,  ^nm-Chnubis,  Inkt-Aaukia, 
5(r-Satis  were  thought  to  rule  the  Cataracts,  the 
point  at  which  tihe  iHle  came  within  tiie  knowledge 
of  the  Egyptians;  iSiit-Sonohos,  again,  was  the 
tutelary  goa  of  the  Fayyftm  lake.  It  is  possible 
that  Osins  himself  was  originally  a  Nile  deity.l' 
The  Nile  god  is  represented  as  a  man  with 
woman's  brmsts,  water-plants  on  his  head,  and,  for 
dress,  the  girdle  of  a  sailor  or  fisherman.  Some- 
times he  carries  an  offering  of  fish  and  water-fowL 
This  representation  appears  to  date  from  the  12th 
Dynasty.  Long  hymns  are  extant  in  his  praise, 
enumerating  his  benefits  to  mankind;**  he  is 
honoured,  too,  in  many  shorter  inscriptions.  The 
festivals  held  in  mecuteval  and  modem  times  to 
celebrate  the  Inundation  are  doubtless  survivals 
of  ancient  heathen  ceremonies,  one  of  which  olaiwical 
authors  caU  the  NetXua.tt  The  Copts  have  always 
used  special  prayers  for  the  river's  rise ;  so,  too,  have 
the  Ethiopian  CliristianB.t$  A  curious  liturgy  is 
extant,  containing  a  sort  of  harvest  service  in 
connexion  with  the  Inundation,  which  was  in  use 
among  the  medinval  Syriao-spealdng  eommunity 
inEgypt.9S 

The  Inundation  (which  is  perhaps  referred  to  in 
Am  8*  9*)  was  never  understood  by  the  Egyptians 
themselves,  who  attributed  it  to  some  mystic, 
divine  agency,  the  tears  of  Isis'  yearly  sorrow  for 
Osiris  bemg  in  one  view  its  origm.||||  Herodotus 
'iL  22)  rejects  the  one  explanation,  among  those 
lie  had  heard, — and  that  from  a  Greek  source, — 
which  approximated  to  the  truth.  Subsequently 
Ptolemy  gave  this  same  explanation — that  the 
river  rose  owing  to  melted  snow.  The  Christian 
Fathers  had  learned  the  true  one,  via.  the 
annual  rains  in  Ethiopia. 

*  Ata.  L  L  8.  t  Pamditt,  71. 

tAHTiUtt.  tOLUKl»a,Jup.Tng.*2. 

I  H*  was,  bowenr,  ipaobUT  bononnd  nnder  the  New  King- 
don  at  SiUUa  Of.  Lepdtu,  Dnkm.  iU.  176a,  SOOe,  d,  IIM, 
cto. 

H  C(.  Miqmo,  BUt.  ono.  L  tS. 

<*  The  best  known  in  F»p.  Sallier,  iL :  Me  Ouieoa  In  Jiaa.  d« 

rror.  xiii. 

tt  Heliodonu,  Ix.  9.  For  later  times  see  Lumbmo,  I/Bgitto*, 
in.,  and  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  oil.  ziii. 

I I  Tukl,  MiudU  (S.  Bull.),  71 ;  Laydan,  CWoL  U>:  Biichttnan, 
IMwrgia,  20S.  The  livei'B  rise  is  tboogbt  to  be  due  to  tha  lo- 
teroesston  of  St  Michael :  see  AmAlinean,  OantH,  L  17. 

SO.  UargoUoatb in  JRAS,  1880. 
Pansanlas,  x.  82;  of.  Bnigacta,  I^.  S88. 

Athanasliia,  Vitm  AnL  (Pat.  Or.  80, 8S1). 


The  source  of  the  river  waa  equally  mysterious. 
One  theory^  with  wliich  the  Odystty  seemi 
acquainted  (iv.  477),  regarded  it  aa  a  branch  of  a 
heavenly  Nile,  from  wliich  it  separated  to  form 
the  eartUv  stream  somewhere  in  the  Cataract 
district.  Two  deep  springs  (^t)  in  that  region, 
or  two  rocks  (cf.  Herod,  ii.  28),  were  spoken  of  as 
the  point  whence  the  waters  flowed.* 

The  height  of  the  river's  annual  rise— a  matter 
of  vital  importance  to  all  dwellers  on  its  banks- 
was  officially  roistered  from  an  early  period  (at 
Semneh,  12th  Dyn.),t  and  recently  similar  m- 
scriptions  of  a  later  age  (22nd-26th  Dyn.)  have 
been  found  at  Thebes.t  The  regulation  (»  supplies 
of  water  for  irrigation  was  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  crown  itseu.  Among  the  newly  discovered 
remains  of  the  earliest  monarchy  (lst-2nd  Dyn.) 
at  HieraoonpoUs  is  a  relief  showing  the  long 
opening  (?)  an  artificial  canal.§  Of  the  numer- 
ous Nuometers  of  more  recent  times,  the  oldest 
extant — ^probably  of  Ptolemaic  origin,  and  in  its 
modernized  form  still  in  use — ia  at  Elephantine, 
though  tradition  aasi^ed  to  that  which  existed  at 
Mempiiis  a  much  higher  antiquity.!  Abu  SAlih 
(quoting  Ibn  'Abd  d-Hakam)  attributes  it  to 
Joseph.ir 

The  story  of  the  seven  years'  famine  in  Gn  41,  due 
to  an  insufficient  inundation,  finds  a  paralld  in  a 
text  discovered  in  1891,  which,  though  written  at 
earliest  under  the  Ptolemies,  purpoits  to  give  an 
account  of  a  drought  of  likis  duration  under  the 
3rd  Dynasty.** 

A  curious  legend  in  the  Targnm  describee  the 
burial  of  Joseph's  coffin  in  the  Nile,  and  its  re- 
discovery by  Moses,  tt  The  Egyptiaiw,  of  course, 
never  used  the  river  in  this  way. 

See,  further,  art.  Eotft,  in  voL  Lp.  653. 

W.  E.  CsuM. 

KDHtAH^^See  Bbth-mdibah  and  Nihrih. 


NIMBIM,  THB  WATERS  OF  {m^rft  ri  tt<uf 
Tfit  ^tiAr,)ptlii  (Is  IS*),  B  N(/}pe(r,  A  'sppln  (Jer  48 
[Gr.  31]*');  AqwB  Nemr'm). — Mentioned  only  in 
Isaiah  (15*)  and  Jeremiah  (48**).   (jesenius  (Lex.) 

g'ves  the  meaning  (the  same  as  of  Nimrah  or 
sth-nimrah)  'limpid  or  wholesome  water,'  but 
the  word  is  more  probably  held  to  indicate  the 
place  of  the  nimr  or  leopard  (Booliart>  Sierot. 
u.  107,  ed.  BosenmttlL). 

Nimrim  need  not,  however,  be  confounded  with 
Ninurah  or  Beth^nlmrah  (Nu  82^  **,  Jos  13"),  which 
seem  to  have  been  located  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Zoar,  Luhith,  and  Horonaim  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  indicate  its  location  south  of  the 
river  Amon  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  Zoar  denounced  here  by  the  prophets- 
may  be  auite  distinct  from  the  refuge  of  Lot, 
which  is  by  many  located  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  JosephuSj  however,  states  that 
Zoar  (to  which  Lot  fled)  existed  in  his  day,  and 
places  it  together  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (Ant.  L  xL  4,  XIV.  i.  4;  BJ  IV. 
viiL  4).  Ensebius  also  places  Zoar  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  Jerome  appears  to  en- 
dorse this.  In  the  Middle  A^  Zoar  was  identi- 
fied nnder  the  name  of  Segor  in  the  same  locality, 
and  it  is  now  accepted  by  manyas  repreeented 
by  Dra'a  at  the  month  of  the  Wddy  Kerak  on 
the  south-east  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.   The  pod- 

*  The  most  ignonuit  notiona  on  tUs  question  mur  lie  still  tou  id 
among  the  natlTes ;  see  Luttka,  AtgnfUnt  naiK  Istt.  iL  880. 

t  Lqpsiua,  Dtnkm.  U.  138,  eto. 

t  LegraJn  In  j^.  Z.  zxzIt. 

I  EgTp.  ExpL  Fund's  Asport  tor  1887-08,  p.  7. 

I  Droirorua,L3e.  t  Ed.  Bvetts,  L  Uo. 

Bmgsdi,  DU  ML  T  JtAn.  OL  above,  ToL  IL  p.  77M 
note  t. 

tt  Bondi.  MknwMsr,  m. 
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tion  of  Lnhith  can  only  be  surmised.  It  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the 
few  passes  leading  down  to  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the 
days  of  Easebius  it  was  known  as  LuUh,  and  lay 
between  Areopolis  (Babbath  Moab)  and  Zoar.  It 
may  therefore  have  been  the  name  of  the  pass 
leading  down  the  WSdy  Beni  Hamid  from  Areo- 
polis to  Zoar ;  while  Horonaim, '  the  two  caveins,' 
may  have  been  the  name  of  the  fort  or  forte  com- 
manding the  pass  leading  down  from  Kir  of  Moab 
to  Zoar  (see  KiR  oF  Moab). 

A  name  resembling  Nimrim  has  been  found  by 
de  Saulcy,  Seotzen,  and  Tristram  in  Borj  Nemeirah 
and  WSay  N'meircth  about  eight  miles  south  of 
Dra'a  (Zoar),  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
luxuriant  spots  in  the  conntij.  The  'Waters  of 
Nimrim'  were  found  by  Klem  at  a  spot  higher 
up,  where  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  town  and  mi- 
itted  garden  bearing  the  name  'the  Springs  of 
'meirah ' ;  in  close  proximitr  was  also  foond  the 
brook  of  the  willows,'  spoken  of  in  connexion 
with  Nimrim  (Is  15^). 

These  passages  c«lI1  attention  to  the  abundance 
begotten  by  those  waters,  the  grass  and  herbage 
and  hay  ;  and  Tristram  relates  Uiat  the  greenness, 
exuberant  fertility,  and  plenteous  fountains  ore 
still  as  marked  as  ever  {Bible  Plaees,  p.  S63). 

LrrxRATina, — DlllmanD,  Jaaja,  ad  loe. ;  Oheyne,  Pnph.  of 
ItaiaH*,  ad  loc  (aocepta,  whils  DiJlm.  rejecta.  Identity  with 
Betb-nimnh  of  Nu);  Buhl,  GAP  124, 272 ;  de  Saoloy,  L  283  ff., 
U.  62;  Seatnn,  U.  864,  UL  18;  FaOmer,  Dmrt  of  Oo  Sxodia, 
*«■  C.  WAKEEN. 

NIMKOD  (-1^9^  TSePpdS,  Nemrod).—X  son  of 
Cnsh,  who  'began  to  be  a  mightj  one  in  the 
earth,'  and  a  great  hunter,  and  who  is  described  as 
having  had,  as  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom,  the 
cities  Babd,  Erech,  Aocad,  and  Calnen,  in  the 
land  of  Shinar  or  Babylonia  (6n  10^").  There 
have  been  many  speculations  as  to  the  identity  of 
this  ancient  hero  and  the  meaning  of  his  name. 
To  all  appearance,  his  greatness  rested  as  much  upon 
his  prowess  as  a  hunter  as  upon  his  success  as  a 
ruler  of  men ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ex- 
pression '  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord '  is,  to 
all  appearance,  merely  another  way  of  saying  'a 
verjr  great  hunter  indeed,'  and  may  perhaps  be 
ironically  intended.  That  violence  and  insolence 
ore  associated  with  the  character  of  the  hero  (see 
Joeephus,  Ant.  I.  iv.  2)  on  account  of  the  expres- 
sion 1^  gUMr,  in  no  way  affects  the  question  of 
his  career  and  identity.  With  regard  to  this,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  derivation  of  Nimrod  trom 
the  root  T19  mdrad,  'to  rebel,'  rests  on  a  feke 
etymology ;  and  there  is  also  no  real  groimd  to 
connect  niin  with  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
'Babel,  to  which  his  name  is  attached  by  tradition 
(see  Mirkhond  *),  though  we  studl  see  further  on 
what  connexion,  if  any,  he  may  have  had  with 
that  erection. 

Among  the  later  attempts  at  identification,  the 
most  important  is  that  which  made  him  to  be  one 
with  Izdnbar  or  Gis^ubax,  as  the  name  was  then 
readj  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  true 
reading  of  this  name  when  found  would  turn 
out  to  be  very  similar  to  the  Hebrew  form  Nimrod 
— an  expectation  which  seemed  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  reading  of  Namrasit  as  the  Semitic  form 
of  Gisdubarra,  pointed  out  by  Hommel.  There 
is  hardly  any  Assyriologist  who  would  not  have 
liked  to  welcome  this  explanation,  for  it  had  in  it 
much  inherent  probability.  When,  however,  the 
Babylonian  pronunciation  of  the  name  read  as 
IzduDar  or  Gistubar  appeared,  it  turned  out  to  be 
Gilgames,  the  Gilgamos  of  Aelian,  as  pointed  out 
by  Oppert.    The  supposition  that  Nimrod  was  the 

*Anini(-u*-SKA^tmiHUtedbyB.RelutMk(OrientidTrmo*- 
•Uon  Fund,  toI.1  pt.  L  p.  140). 


same  as  the  hero  Gilgames  therefore  fell  to  ths 
ground. 

There  was  then  no  alternative  but  to  fall  back 
upon  the  suggestion,  made  by  Josef  Grivd  (TSBA 
m.  136  ff.)  in  1874,  that  Nimrod  is  none  other  than 
the  god  Merodach.  LitUe  need  exists  to  go 
through  all  Grivel's  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
two  were  identical,  many  of  these  bemg  untenable ; 
but  it  may  be  noted  that  his  view  was  based  prima- 
rily upon  the  likeness  he  had  noticed  between  the 
shorter  form  of  the  name  of  Merodach  in  Accadian 
and  the  biblical  Nimrod.  Notwithstanding  the 
difference  that  appears  to  exist  between  these  two 
names,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  very  closely 
related.  The  name  Merodach  is,  as  is  well  known, 
of  Aocodian  orinn,  the  full  form  being  Amar- 
utuk  or  Amar-uauk,  and  the  meaning  apparentiy 
'the  brightness  of  day.'  From  this  it  will  tie 
seen  that  he  was  a  solar  hero,  and  that  his  name 
is  compounded  with  that  of  the  Sun^od,  one  of 
whose  names,  in  Accadian,  was  Utukt—tixe  some 
word  08  the  final  element,  vtuk  or  tiduk.  As  the 
syllable  -uk  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
termination  or  lengthening,  we  have  in  Amamduk 
a  word  containing  all  the  consonants  of  Nimrod 
except  the  initial  n.  The  addition  of  this  con- 
sonant is  apparently  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the 
initial  n  in  Nisroch  and  Nibhaz  (see  these  articles), 
namely,  the  desire  to  disfigure  the  name  of  a 
heathen  deity.  The  vowels  of  this  newlv  formed 
word  have  also  been  brought  more  or  less  into 
conformity  with  that  of  Nisroch  and  of  Nibhos 
(cf.  JEAS.  1899,  p.  459). 

In  Gn  10*  the  expression  'Cush  begat  Nimrod' 
apparently  means  only  that  he  was  of  Cushite 
nationality  (he  is  not  mentioned  among  the  sons  of 
Cush  in  y?),  and  not  a  Semite.  This  would  agree 
with  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  name,  for 
Amaruduk  ia  not  Semitic,  but  Accadian,  which  is 
regarded  by  many  as  a  Cushite  language.  Amar- 
uduk or  Merodach  was  son  of  Ea  or  Ao,  whooe 
name  is  also  Accadian. 

The  question  whether  Merodach  ever  was  really 
king  of  Babylon  need  not  detain  us  here,  aa  it  u 
of  no  importance.  SufBce  it  to  say  that '  the  king ' 
(Accad.  lu^ala,  Bab.  temt)  par  exeeUetiee  waa 
one  of  his  tittes.  This  he  apparentiy  bore  as  '  king 
of  the  gods' ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  on 
that  account,  that  he  was  not  king  of  men  during 
his  life  on  earth.  The  second  point  in  this  porallu 
refers  to  the  cities  over  whidi  he  had  dominion, 
and  in  this  connexion  it  is  to  be  noted  that, 
whilst  Gilgamei  (GiStubar)  seems  to  have  been 
king  of  Erech  only,  Merodach  was,  first  of  all, 
king  of  Babylon,  and  remained  patron  god  of  the 
dty  practically  to  the  last.  Besides  this,  he  seems 
to  be  mentioned,  in  the  bilingual  story  of  the 
Creation,  aa  the  bnilder  of  Niffer  (identified  by  the 
Rabbins  with  Calneh),  together  with  its  t«nple 
E-kura,  and  of  Erech,  with  its  temple  E-ona  (cf. 
11.  39  and  40  with  6  and  7,  JSAS,  1S91,  pp.  394. 
395).  The  building  of  Babylon  is  referred  to  in 
I.  14  {I.e.),  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  was  also 
regarded  by  the  writer  as  its  constructor.  If  the 
statement  of  the  Rabbins  be  correct,  which  makes 
Niffer  to  be  the  same  as  Calneh,  then  we  have 
here  Merodach  mentioned  in  close  connexion  with 
three  of  the  four  cities  referred  to  in  Gn  lO"  as  the 
beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod,  and  it  is  not 
by  any  means  improbable  that  future  discoveries 
may  reveal  to  us  in  the  same  connexion  Aucad, 
which  would  make  the  fourth. 

In  addition  to  this,  however,  Merodach  was 
regarded  by  the  Babylonians  (though  they  did  not 
look,  to  all  appearance,  upon  that  side  of  his  char- 
acter as  the  most  important)  as  a  mighty  hunter, 
for  it  was  he  who,  when  all  the  other  gods  held 
back,  attacked,  and  caught  with  his  net,  the  great 
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dragon  of  Chaos,  as  detailed  in  the  Babylonian 

■ttny  of  the  Creation : — 

'  The  loid  *  ipreMl  wide  hit  net  to  enolow  her, 
The  erO  wfaxl  lollowing  behind,  he  lent  on  befor*. 
n*mta  opened  b*r  moaUi    nide    ihe  oonld— 
He  cMiied  the  eril  wind  to  enter  before  ihe  oloeed  her  BiM. 
The  evil  windi  filled  oat  her  body, 
Her  ooofdonmeei  wu  taken  nwijr,  wide  opened  die  hw 
month. 

He  ieind  the  we^Mm,  eat  open  her  body. 
Sundered  her  inner  pert,  tore  out  her  h«i>t> 
He  ewdoeed  her,  put  an  end  to  her  life, 
threw  her  body  prone  and  itood  thereon.'! 

Merodach  was  indeed  '  a  hero  in  hunting'  {gibbdr 
fdyieO,  which,  as  we  know  from  the  Assyrian 
■cnlptnreB,  was  often  accomplished  with  a  net,:^  as 
in  the  legend  here  onoted  ;  and  this  drcnmstance 
seems  to  complete  the  list  of  parallels  needed.  A 
large  portion  of  the  Semitic  •  Babylonian  legend 
of  the  Creation  is  devoted  to  this  exploit  of  the 
head  of  tiie  Babylonian  pantheon,  testifying  to 
the  importance  with  which  the  early  Babylonians 
regarded  it,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  eulogies 
pronounced  upon  him  his  father  Ea  or  Aa  at 
the  end  of  the  story. 

The  legends  that  hare  been  presetred  ocnceming 
Nimiod  would  seem  to  show  that  his  fame  in  the 
oonntry  of  his  exploits  rests  more  upon  what  was 
known  of  him  there  than  npon  the  somewhat 
meagre  account  in  Genesis,  and  it  is  probably  for 
the  same  reason  that  so  many  places  there  are 
named  after  him. §  Thus  we  have  the  Bits  Kimroud, 
the  ancient  Borsippa,  near  the  ruins  of  Babylon, 
Tel  Nimrond,  near  Baghdad,  the  dam  Suhr  el- 
Ninuood,  across  the  Tigris  near  Mosul,  and  the 
mound  of  Nimroud,  the  ancient  Calah.  To  all 
appearance,  he  was  regarded  in  later  times  in  his 
native  country  as  a  great  builder  also.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  above,  he  seems  to  have  been 
looked  upon  by  the  Babylonians  as  the  bnilder  of 
Babylon,  and  the  bilingual  Creation  storv  appar- 
ently attributes  to  him  uie  completion  of  E-sagila, 
the  great  temple-tower  in  that  city,  which  was 
certainly  of  the  tvpe  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  even 
if  it  were  not  tnat  erection  itself.  This  may 
account  for  the  connexion  of  Nimrod  with  the 
catastrophe  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  East  both  in  comparatively  ancient 
■ad  in  more  recent  times.  T.  6.  Pinches. 

HraSHI  (n^}).— The  grandfather  of  king  Jehu, 
who  is  generally  designated  '  ben-Nimshi,'  1 K  19" 
(B  Naiicired,  A  cm.),  2  K  9*  (B  TXaneirirtl,  A  'AMWtl) 
•*  (B  Na/ifcTfffi.  A*  Na/Uffffi)  "  (B  TXa/ufffftlat,  A 
-Us),  2  Ch  22'  (B  Na^aftl,  A  4). 

HIHBTBH  (tw)i  LXX  5wfin},  NT  [Text.  Bee.] 
Niravt,  Or.  and  Rom.  writers  Nvot,  Ninus). — In  Gn 
10"  it  is  stated  (aooording  to  the  better  transla- 
tion) that  Nimrod  (wh.  see)  or  some  other  Baby- 
lonian 'went  forth'  oat  of  Chaldsea  and  founded 
Nineveh  and  Rehoboth-lr  {Bibit-uri  in  Assyrian, 
'the  streets  or  public  places  of  the  citv')-  A 
similar  tradition  is  indicated  in  Mic  5*.  The 
native  monuments  show  that  the  tradition  is 
correct,  and  that  Nineveh  was  once  indnded 
within  the  bonndsiries  of  the  Babylonian  empire 
(cf.  art  Assyria  in  vol.  i.  p.  180*,  and  Driver  in 
Hogarth's  Authority  and  Archaology,  p.  29  f.). 
In  fact  it  seems  to  have  taken  its  name  irom  the 
Babylonian  city  of  Nin&  on  the  Euphrates,  which 

*  i«.  Merodach. 

t  Fried.  Delitoch,  WettteMpfvaampot,  pp.  106,  107,  line* 
K-IM,  reviled  by  oomparieon  irith  the  original  text. 

t  One  of  the  meaninge  of  the  Heb.  "Rx,  the  root  of  fayU,  It 
'tolay  mares'or 'nete.'  Ct.  aim  the  name  of  Zidon. 

i  It  la  noteworthy  that  Babylonia  U  called  '  the  land  of  Kim- 
rod'  In  Miof, — whether  because  he  was  an  early  king  of  the 
country,  or  because,  aa  Merodach,  he  was  the  chief  dlnnlty,  if 
uncertain.  It  the  latter,  it  would  be  a  pitrallej  to  the  ezpreiuon 
people  of  Chemoah '  in  Nu  Ziw  and  Jer  48«. 


is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (ii.  3.  7),  quoting  prob- 
ably from  Ctesias. 

The  name  of  Nineveh  is  written  NinuA  and 
NinA  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  A  popular 
e^mology  connected  it  with  the  Assyrian  nunu, 
'  fish,'  at  a  very  early  date,  since  the  name  is  ideo- 
graj)hically  represented  by  the  picture  of  a  fish 
inside  the  enclosure  of  a  city.  But  it  seems  renlly 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  title  of  the  Baby- 
Ionian  goddess  Ninft,  the  daughter  of  Ea,  who  was 
identified  with  the  Semitic  Istar.  Nin&  is  the 
original  of  the  Greek  form  Nines. 

The  citv  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris, 
northward  of  the  Greater  Zab,  and  opposite  the 
modem  town  of  Mosul.  As  late  as  the  I2th  cent. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  still  knew  its  ruins  under  the 
name  of  Niniveh,  although  its  site  had  becm  so 
completely  deserted  before  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  that 
when  Xenophon  passed  the  spot  all  recollection 
of  the  place  had  disappeared.  The  ruins  consist 
chiefly  of  two  great  mounds,  Kouyuiijik  and  Nebi 
Yunus,  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  walls. 
The  latter  are  of  a  rectangular  shape,  running 
parallel  to  the  river  on  the  western  side,  and  pro- 
tected on  the  eastern  side  by  a  double  earthwork, 
between '  which  and  the  walls  was  a  deep  ditch. 
The  walls  themselves  were  protected  by  towers  and 
pierced  by  gates,  and  rose  to  a  vast  height,  and 
consisted  of  a  I»sement  of  stone  with  a  super- 
structure of  crude  bricks.  They  enclosed  about 
1800  acres,  or  about  half  the  space  enclosed  within 
the  Aurelian  walls  of  Rome,  and  had  a  circumfer- 
ence of  7i  miles.  The  moat  between  them  and  the 
eastern  outworks  was  145  feet  wide.  It  was  filled 
with  water  from  the  river  Khusnr,  now  called 
Kboser,  which  flows  in  a  southward  direction  from 
Khoraabad,  and,  after  passing  through  the  centre 
of  the  ancient  Nineveh,  falls  mto  the  TiCTis  on  the 
south  side  of  the  mound  of  Konynnjik.  The  Tigris 
must  originally  have  washed  the  foot  of  the  weatem 
city  wall,  though  at  present  a  luuik  of  silt  has  been 
formed  between  it  and  the  river. 

The  mound  of  Konyunjik  lies  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Khoser,  and  covers  the  site  of  two  palaces, 
— that  of  Sennacherib  to  the  south  and  or  Assnr- 
bani-pal  to  the  north.  Sennacherib  levelled  the 
remains  of  an  older  palace  which  stood  on  the  bank 
of  a  stream  called  the  Tebilti,  and  had  been  so 
injured  bv  the  floods  that  the  sarcophagi  of  his 
royal  preaecessors  who  had  been  buried  there  were 
exposed  to  view.  In  its  place  he  erected  a  splendid 
building,  partly  in  the  native  Assyrian,  partly  in 
the  Syrian,  style  of  architecture,  with  a  park  and 
garden,  stables  and  storehouses,  and  special  forti- 
fications of  its  own.  Aasnr-bani-pal's  palace  was 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  extent  of  the  harim 
buildmgs  and  the  establishment  of  a  library. 

The  southern  mound,  which  lies,  like  Konynnjik, 
against  the  inner  side  of  the  western  city  wall, 
rises  midway  between  the  Khoser  and  the  sonthem 
portion  of  tne  city  rampart.  It  is  now  known  as 
Nebi  Yunus,  from  a  supposed  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Jonah,  and  also  represents  the  site  of  two  palaces, 
one  constructed  by  Sennacherib  and  the  other  by 
Esarhaddon.  Compared,  however,  with  the  palaces 
at  Konyunjik,  they  were  of  inferior  sice  and 
splendour. 

Southward  of  Nineveh,  at  the  comer  of  land 
formed  by  the  jnnction  of  the  Tigris  and  Greater 
Zab,  was  Kalkhn  or  Calah,  whose  site  is  now 
marked  by  the  mound  of  Nimrfid.  Between  it 
and  Nineveh  stood  the  Reeen  of  Gn  10",  the  Jtes- 
eni  or  '  Foantain-head '  of  the  Bavian  inscription 
of  Sennacherib.  It  is  doubtless  the  Larissa  {Al- 
Resen  or  'City  of  Resen')  of  Xenophon's  Anahasii 
(iiL  4.  7),  6  parasangs  from  Mespila,  the  Assyrian 
Mutpalu  or  '  low  ground '  near  tne  mound  of  Nebi 
Yunus.    To  the  north  of  Nineveh,  close  to  the 
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Booroes  of  the  Khoser  and  on  the  hUl-dopee  of 
Mamfannbba,  is  Khoraabad,  still  called  SarghUn 
by  ^e  Mohammedan  writer  in  the  14th 

cent.  Khoraabad  is  the  site  of  the  palace  and 
city  founded  by  Sargon  in  B.O.  707,  the  remains  of 
which  were  excavated  by  Botta. 

The  name  of  Nineveh  is  perhaps  first  met  with 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Gndea,  the  high  priest  of 
Lagas  or  Telib  in  Babylonia  (B.a  S700).  who  tells 
na  that  he  had  built  a  temple  of  Istar  at  NinA, 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  NinA  referred  to  may 
be  the  NinA  of  Babylonia.  The  Assyrian  Nineveh, 
however,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  colony  from 
the  Babylonian  city  of  the  same  name,  was  specially 
dedioatod  to  Istar,  and  np  to  the  last  'Istar  m 
Nineveh'  oontinued  to  be  invoked  by  the  aide  of 
'Istar  of  Arbela.'  Gndea,  it  should  be  added, 
calls  himself  '  the  powerful  minister  of  the  goddess 
NinA.'  An  inscription  of  Dnngi  of  Ur,  a  oontem> 
porary  of  Oudea,  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  on  the  site  of 
Nineveh.  If  this  were  really  the  case,  we  should 
have  direct  monumental  evidence  of  Babylonian 
work  in  the  future  Assyrian  capitaL  A  letter  of 
the  Babylonian  king  Ehammurabi  (B.0. 2300)  speaks 
of  Awyrian  soldiers  in  the  Babylonian  army ;  and 
as  late  as  B.C.  1400  Bnraa-boryas  still  regards  the 
Assyrians  as  his  vassals.  Before  this  latter  date, 
however,  the  high  priests  of  Assur  (the  modem 
KoTah  Sherghat)  had  become  kings,  and  claimed 
to  be  independent  of  Babylonia.  Dusratta  of 
Mitanni,  the  contemporary  of  Buma-bnryas,  sent 
a  ffolden  image  of  'Istar  of  Nineveh'  to  Egypt, 
and  mentions  another  that  had  been  already 
sent  there  in  the  reign  of  his  father.  Winokler 
infers  from  this  that  Nineveh  was  subject  at 
the  time  to  Mitanni ;  but  the  conclusion  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  At  all  events,  the  Assyrian 
king,  Assur-yuballidh  writes  to  the  Egyptian 
Pharaoh  as  an  independent  sovereisn;  and  an 
inscription  tells  us  that  he  restored  E-Masmas,  the 
temple  of  Istar  at  Nineveh,  which  had  been  bnilt 
by  Hamas-Hadad,  the  high  priest  of  Assur,  in  B.a 
1820.  Shalmaneser  I.  (B.C.  1300)  Main  repaired 
the  temple,  by  the  side  of  which  hia  tether  Hadad- 
nirari  L  had  erected  a  chapel  to  the  Babylonian 
deities  Merodach  and  Nebo.  Shalmaneser  L, 
however,  was  the  builder  of  Cala^,  and  does  not 
seem  to  nave  lived  in  Nineveh  itself.  Indeed  the 
first  king  whom  we  know  to  have  made  it  hia 
place  of  residence  was  Assur-bil-kala,  the  son  of 
Tiglath-pileser  L  (B.O.  1100).  From  this  time 
onward  Nineveh  was  probably  a  royal  residence 
until  the]reign  of  Assur-nafir-pal  (B.C.  880),  when 
Calah  was  rebuilt  and  its  palace  restored.  For 
nearly  two  centuries  Calah  now  remained  the 
capital,  and  it  was  only  under  Sennacherib  that 
Nmevdi  resumed  its  place  as  the  chief  city  of  the 
empire.  All  the  spous  of  Asia  were  lavished  on 
its  adornment  and  fortification;  pure  drinking- 
water  was  introdnced  into  it  in  nlaoe  of  the  rain- 
water on  which  the  inhabitants  nad  hitherto  de- 
pended ;  and  stately  palaces  rose  in  the  neighbour- 
nood  of  the  Tigris.  It  was  to  Nineveh  that  captive 
princes  were  brought  and  exposed  in  iron  cages  to 
the  gaze  of  the  multitude ;  here  the  bead  of  Teum- 
man,  the  conquered  king  of  Elam,  was  hung  up  in 
the  garden  of  Assur-bani-pal's  palace  ;  and  out  of 
its  gates  marched  the  armies  that  conquered  the 
Oriental  world.  Its  markets  were  thronged  with 
merchants  and  traders,  and  its  library  was  stored 
with  thousands  of  clay  books. 

Nineveh  fell  in  b.o.  607-4,  and  with  it  fell  also 
the  A8S]rrian  kingdom  and  empire.  According  to 
an  inscription  of  Nabonidos,  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  kin^  of  the  Manda  or  Scjrthians,  who  had 
settled  in  Ecbatana  and  gone  to  the  assistance  of 
Nabopolassar,  the  Babylonian  king.    War  had 


broken  out  between  the  latter  and  his  nuerain, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  who  was  supported  by  seven! 
of  the  Bal^lonian  cities  where  tne  Ass^ian  rule 
was  still  obeyed.  According  to  Al^denos,  the 
last  king  of  Assyria  was  Sarakos,  who  appears  to 
be  the  Sm-sar-iskun  of  the  monuments.  A  tablet 
dated  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  latter  long  haa 
been  fonnd  at  Ereoh.  But  there  was  another 
Assyrian  long,  Sin-anm-lisir,  whose  name  is  fonnd 
on  a  tablet  dated  at  Nippqr  in  the  year  of  his 
accession,  and  it  is  therMore  possible  that  with 
him  rather  than  with  Sin-sar-iskun  Nineveh  and 
Assvria  came  to  an  end. 

Tne  fall  of  Nineveh  is  prophesied  hy  Nahnm  and 
Zephaniah  (2'*''*),  and  in  Nahnm  more  especially 
there  aie  references  to  the  toponaph^  of  the 
Assyrian  capital  (see  BQlerbeok  and  Jeremias, '  Der 
Unteinuig  Nineveh's  nnd  die  WeisMgungMhrift 
dee  Nahnm,'in  the  BeUrageturAttyriologie, iiL  1). 
In  2  K  Kf'sls  37",  it  is  described  as  the  residence 
of  Sennacherib,  and  the  temple  of  'Nisioch  hia 
god '  is  referred  to.  The  name  of  Niaroch,  how- 
ever, b  corrupt^  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
was  the  original  reading. 

For  the  story  of  Jonah's  preaching  at  Nineveh, 
and  our  Lord's  application  of  this,  see  tat.  Jokah 
in  vol.  iL,  especially  pp.  746-751. 

In  Jon  4"  it  is  stated  that  Nineveh  contained 
'more  than  sixscore  thousand'  inhmts,  which 
would  give  a  population  of  about  600,000.  Cap- 
tain Jones,  who  made  a  trigonometrical  survey  of 
the  site  in  18S3,  estimates  that,  allowing  60  square 
yards  to  each  inhabitant,  the  population  may  nave 
amounted  to  about  174,000  souls.  The  statement, 
however,  in  the  Bk.  of  Jonah,  that  Nineveh  was  a 
city  <rf  '  tkree  days'  ioumey,'  can  be  explained  only 
on  the  supposition  that  both  Calab  and  Khoraabad 
(I>ur-5aroon)  were  included  in  itsprecincts;  and  even 
then  KOmg  (see  art.  JONAH,  vol.  ii.  p.  748^)  thinks  the 
dimensions  impossible.  Nineveh  is  again  brongbt 
before  us  in  the  books  of  Tobit  (l"- "  etc.)  and 
Judith  (1>).  Tobit  is  said  to  have  lived  there  like 
certain  uraelites  mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  con- 
tract tablets,  some  of  whom  even  held  office  under 
the  government. 

LnsaATina.— Bloli,  SarroHtt  <S  •  JtotMisw  <■  Kauriiltmn 
and  M  a*  au*  ^  Anelmt  JfimA  (Ua«);  A.  H.  Lmid. 
Ifinmk  and  iU  Remaitu  (18i8),  Mxl  Diteovtrim  in  t/i*  Ruim  q/ 
ITmmlkondBabfbmness);  F.  Jonas, 'ToponuhjraliniiaTah,' 
with  maps.  In  JRAS  (UU);  J.  rvtgimoa,  hUaem  t/  XinmA 
and  PtntpoiUnMl):  BoMftud  Fbndin,  MoiHUm$iU  i»  Nimict 
O8«0-6O);  V.  PIm*.  Simbit  «  FAttgrie  (US>-«);  ot  sIm  (h* 
Lttustnnoltadstiliaandotsit.  Asstbu. 

A.  H.  SATCB. 
KIRETITES  (Ni»(v(():yxu).— The  inhalntante  of 
Nineveh  (which  see),  Lk  ll"  (only).  In  the  paral- 
lel passage,  Mt  12",  both  A V  and  RV  have  '  men 
of  Ninevui '  {inSpet  Nu'cv(e)crat)  as  well  as  in  Lk 
II"  (TR  bSpn  JiirtOt,  Lachm.  Treg.  WH  btpn 
II'iMv(c)trat). 

NIPHIB  (B  TUtiAtlt,  A  *inh,  AV  Nephis),  I  Es  5". 
— '  The  sons  of  N. ,  156,'  correspond  to '  the  children 
of  Magbish,  156,'  in  Ezr  2^.  The  corruption  may 
be  due  to  reading  t^affl  as  ^bib  (from  Ntphit). 

NIBAN  (19V  Neh  2',  Est  3^  1  Es  Ad.  Est  11*). 
— ^The  first  month  in  the  later  Jewish  calendar. 
SeeTiHB. 

HI8R0CH  (^;  in  2  K  19"  B  has  'E<ripix,  A 
'Eaepix,  in  Is  37"  B  Hturapix.  A  'Aaapixt  Vnlg. 
JV«*rocA).— The  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  of  a 
deity  of  the  Assyrians,  in  whose  _  temple  Sen- 
nacherib was  worshipping  when  slain  by  his  sons 
(see  the  passages  quoted).  There  has  been  much 
speculation  as  to  the  identity  of  this  deity,  and 
many  wild  theories  have  been  pnt  forward  con- 
cemmg  him.   Jarchi,  for  instance,  explains  tha 
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irard  M  *a  beam,  or  plank,  of  Noah's  ark,'  from  an 
aiuJysiB  of  the  word  given  by  Rabbinical  ezposi- 
tora,  by  vUoh  7101  would  be  =  Mmi  loo.  A  far 
more  reasomible  Bnggestion  was  that  of  Gesenins, 
who  considered  that  AttrocA  was  a  lengthened  form 
^t^  yfy,  the  Arab  nitr, '  an  eagle,'  and  this  etymology 
was  supported  by  the  fact  t£at  eagle-headed  divine 
figures  actually  occur  in  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs. 
A  comparison  of  the  Greek  forms,  however,  shows 
that  the  Hebrew  writing  of  the  name  is  corrupt,  a 
1  haviiuc  been  added  [as  in  the  case  of  Nibhaz  and 
NinrnxD  and  vocalic  changes  made  so  as  to  bring 
the  word  practically  into  the  same  form  as  the  two 
words  here  dted.  There  is  therefore  no  doubt 
that,  as  suggested  by  Sohrader  {COT  iL  13  f.), 
Nisrooh  is  a  oormption  of  Aiur,  or  of  a  possible 
by-form  Aluraleu,  to  which  the  Greek  variant 
'Eiropix  is  the  nearest  approach.*  This  identifica- 
tion, it  is  to  be  noted,  is  not  only  the  most 
probaUe,  but  also  the  most  satisfactoiy,  for  it  is 
in  Uie  temple  of  the  national  god  of  his  country 
that  we  should  expect  to  find  the  king  of  Assyria 
worshipping,  especially  if  by  any  means  he  bad 
reoeivea  information  of  his  sons'  mtention ;  for  to 
his  mind  the  national  god  of  the  land,  who  had,  as 
he  believed,  so  often  helped  him  to  victory,  would 
natnnlly  be  the  one  most  likely  to  save  him  from 
his  rebellions  ofbpring.  With  regard  to  the  form, 
there  are  two  poaaUe  explanations.  Nitroeh 
i^Etoraeh)  roAj  be  for  Ataraku,  a  lengthened 
form  of  Atwr  by  the  addition  of  aku  [the  same 
termination  as  appears  in  Ainamdiik(n)],  the 
M^udnkn  (a  persomu  name)  of  the  later  contract- 
tablets,  in  which  case  the  presence  of  the  ending 
would  seem  to  imply  Accadian  influence.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  the  name  may  be  really  a  compound 
one,  •'.«.  the  well-known  appellation  of  the  god 
ASur  with  the  Accadian  name  of  the  moon -god 
Aku  (compare  Eri-Akn, '  servant  of  the  moon-god ' 
= Arioch)  attached  to  it.  bi  support  of  this  second 
etymoloQT  may  be  cited  the  fact  that  Sennacherib's 
name  contains  the  element  Sin,  the  common  name 
of  the  moon -god  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and 
the  expreenon  'Am  god'  may  refer  to  some  such 
compound  deity  as  Ainr-Ako,  whom  Sennacherib 
specially  worshipped.  T.  G.  Pinchbs. 

HITBB  (XD,  rtrpor)  in  its  modem  usage  denotes 
mUtpetre,  nitrate  of  potash^  but  the  rlrpor  or  nitrum 
of  the  ancients  was  a  different  substance,  natron, 
carbonate  of  soda.  It  occurs  as  an  incrustation 
on  the  ground  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  elsewhere,  and 
is  also  a  constituent  m  the  water  of  certain  saline 
lakes.  The  most  famous  of  the  latter  are  the 
'  natron  lakes '  in  Egypt.  Theylie  in  the  '  natron 
valley'  about  60  imles  W.N.W.  of  Cairo.  The 
deposit  <d  these  lakes  ineludes  an  upper  layer  of 
common  salt  and  a  lower  one  of  natron  (Wilkinson, 
Modem  Egypt,  L  382S).  Strabo  mentions  these 
Egyptian  lakes  {Oeoa.  XTU.  L  23),  and  also  a  rimilar 
lake  in  Armenia  (ii.  XL  ziv.  8).  See  also  Pliny, 
Nat.  Hilt.  zxzL  10. 

'  Nitre'  oocurs  twice  in  AV.  In  Pr  25"t  the 
effect  of  songs  on  a  heavy  heart  is  compared  to  the 
action  of  vinegar  upon  'nitre'  (KV  ' nitre,' RVm 
'  soda').  Vinegar  has  no  effect  upon  saltpetre,  but 
with  carbonate  of  soda  it  produces  effervescence. 
In  Jer  2»  'nitre'  (RV  'lye')  is  referred  to  as  a 
cleansing  agent.  Here,  again,  natron  rather  than 
modem  nitre  suits  the  connexion.  Natron  has 
detergent  properties,  and  is  in  fact  the  same  sub- 
stance as  '  washing-soda,'  while  saltpetre  is  useless 
for  deanaing  purposes.  Jahbs  Patrick. 

HO  (at  Jer  46",  Ezk  30>«- >*■>*),  NO-iMOH  (lU 

*  ot  Jius,  1899,  p.  va. 

t  Tbe  LXZ  ntpnn  hen  to  bare  toUoirad  a  diSuvnt  nadinc 
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l^09  Nah  3*). — These  two  names,  the  former  asso- 
ciated with  Amon  also  in  Jer  (RV),  represent 
Egyptian  Thebes.  This  city  was  the  centre  of 
Amon- worship,  and  the  capital  of  Egypt,  not  only 
throughout  the  New  Kingdom  (17th-20tn  Dynasty), 
but  a&o  again  under  the  Ethiopian  rulers  of  Egypt 
in  the  25tn  Dynasty,  against  whom  Esarhaddon  and 
Assurbanipal  brought  their  forces.  Nahum  refers 
to  the  capture  and  sack  of  Thebes,  probably  in 
Assnrbanipal's  last  invasion,  ac.  663,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  destractive  to  tiie  metropolis. 
The  instances  in  Jer  and  Ezk  show  that  to  the 
outside  world  Thebes  remained  the  great  city  of 
Egypt  for  many  years  after  it  had  SUlen  to  the 
second  or  third  place  in  the  country. 

In  the  New  Kingdom  Thebes  was  commonly 
called  N.t  rs.t  'soutnem  city,'  N.t  Ymn  'city  of 
Amon,'  or  simply  N.t '  city.'  In  the  21st  Dynasty 
a  single  individual  is  named  alternatively,  N.t- 
nekht  and  N.t-Amon-ntkht,  each  meaning  'Thebes 
is  victorious'  (Spiegelberg,  Bee.  de  trav.  xxL  53). 
In  Demotic  Ne  regularly  stands  for  Thebes,  and 
after  the  deetraction  of  the  city  itself  by  Ptolemy  x. 
the  word  still  appears  in  the  Egypt,  name  of  the 
Thebaid.  The  lem.  ending  (  was  early  lost,  and 
the  royal  name  irouffirrtit  gives  approximately  ni 
as  the  pronunciation  of  n.t.  The  Assyrian  annals 
name  the  city  NC.  The  punctuation  No'  of  the 
Hebrew  is  evidently  wrong,  but  the  Septuagint 
(Ezk  SQi*'"  AtAt  riXti,  v.i»  m/ufitt  [implying  a 
reading  fil  Jer  46  [Gr.  28]"  tI»  'jLi4fi»  rir  Mr 
air^,  Nah  3*  lupUa  [implying  a  reiuUng  Kk?  con- 
fused with  T\ff  ' portion']  'A/<^t<ii>)  gives  no  help  in 
oorreeting  it.  F.  Ll.  Gbitfith. 

HOADUH  (nnib  'meeting  with  J";  StaStl).—i. 
The  son  of  Binnui,  a  Levite,  one  of  the  four  persons 
to  whom  were  committed  the  silver  and  gold  and 
sacred  vessels  brought  by  Ezra  from  Babylonia  (Ezr 
8").  In  1  Es  8"  ne  is  called  '  Moeth  the  son  of 
Sabannns'  {Uuie  Za^rov,  cf.  N.  dvi  'E/Soivaui,  Ezr 
/.c). 

2;  A  prophetess,  who  assisted  Tolriah  and  San- 
ballat  at  tne  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  Nehemiah  denounces  her  for  at- 
tempting to  intimidate  him,  but  no  particulars 
regarding  her  are  given  in  the  narrative  (Neh  6"). 

HOiH  (D)  'rest,'  from  qu;  LXX'and  NT  js'ot. 
whence  AV  Noe ;  Jos.  Kw^ot  [var.  lee.  Kiieot].  In 
Gn  6",  probably  a  fragment  of  J,  the  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  root  om  '  comfort,'  and  is  given  to 
Noah  by  Lamech  in  the  belief  that  he  would  com- 
fort *  men  for  the  toil  of  their  hands  '  from  the 
sronnd  which  J'  hath  cursed').— Gn  S"-"  6-0. 
Up  to  0"  Noah  appcMffs  as  the  hero  of  the  Flood, 
in  V^"  as  the  first  discoverer  of  the  art  of  making 
wine.  That  these  two  stories  come  from  different 
sources  is  probable,  because  in  the  earlier  Accadian 
history  <k  the  Flood  that  event  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  translation  of  ^itnapilti  (Noah), 
perhaps  referred  to  in  6"",  cf .  6**,  which  appears  to 
be  a  fiagment  of  J  misunderstood  bv  F  in 

Amongst  the  Talmudists  {e.g.  Aooda  Zara  646, 
SatiJtiednn  66i)  it  was  customary  to  speak  of  '  the 
seven  precepts  of  the  sons  of  Noah,'  by  which  they 
meant  those  precepts  that  were  supposed  to  lie 
already  binding  upon  mankind  at  large  before 
Abraham  and  outside  of  his  family.  Other  enumer- 
ations besides  seven  are  also  found.  For  detidls 
see  Schtirer,  OJV*  iii.  128  [HJP  a  iL  218],  or 
Weber,  Juditeht  Theolcfpe  (Index,  ».  'Gebote'). 

See  art  Flood,  voL  ii.  16. 

F.  H.  Woods. 

•In  Hwipfi  OT  the  HT  tiQqj;  ('be  will  ccmfort  vt")  Is 
changed  to  U!r);(*  he  will  0{M««reit'),  In  hannony  with  LZZ 
ImMmiru  i/tmt.  See  BaU'a  note,  od  in,  and  Neitle  in  JIxbm 
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NOAH,  BOOK  OF 


HOAH  {nifi,  Kovi). — One  of  the  daughters  of 
Zelophehad  the  Manassite,  about  whose  rights  of 
inheritance  a  knotty  point  of  law  came  up  for 
wtUement,  Nn  80"  ^>  36>'  Joa  17*. 

G.  habford-Battkrsbt. 

MOJIH,  BOOK  OF. — In  the  use  which  was  made 
of  this  book  in  the  final  redaction  of  the  Ethiopic 
Book  of  Enoch  ve  have  an  admirable  example  of 
the  methods  pursued  by  Jewish  editors.  Though 
the  Book  of  Moah  has  not  come  down  to  us  inde- 
pendently, it  has  in  large  measure  been  incorpor- 
ated in  {be  Ethiopic  itook  of  Enoch,  and  can  in 
part  be  reconstructed  from  that  book.  The  Book 
of  Noah  is  mentioned  in  Jubilees  1(P  and  21'*. 
That  60.  66-69»  106-107  belonged  originally  to  it, 
is  obvious  even  on  a  cursory  examination.  Thus 
in  60',  which  runs,  '  In  the  rear  five  hundred,  in 
the  seventh  month,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month  in  the  life  of  Enoch,'  it  is  clear  that  the 
final  editor  simply  changed  the  name  'Noah'  in 
the  context  before  him  into  'Enoch,'  but  very 
ignorantly;  for  Enoch  lived  only  365  years,  ana 
the  statement  in  the  context  is  based  on  Gn  S". 
Furthermore,  the  writer  speaks  of  himself  as  the 
grandson  of  Enoch  in  65*.  Again,  65-69"  is  allowed 
to  stand  by  the  editor  as  a  confessed  constituent 
of  the  Book  of  Noah ;  for  it  contains  Noah's 
interview  with  his  grandfather  Enoch,  and  Noah's 
version  of  the  Deluge  and  of  judgment.  Finally, 
in  106-107  there  is  an  account  of  the  marvellous 
birth  of  Noah,  in  regard  to  whom  Methuselah  goes 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  consult  Enoch.  But 
besides  these  indisputable  fragments  of  the  book,  it 
is  most  probable  tliat  M'-SS*  is  borrowed  from  the 
same  source,  and  likewise  Jubilees  7"^  lO*'".  In 
the  earlier  passage  in  Jubilees  it  is  not  only  the 
subject- matter,  but  also  the  carelessness  of  the 
editor  or  author  of  Jubilees,  which  leads  to  this 
Identification ;  for,  after  an  account  of  the  wicked- 
ness preceding  the  Flood  given  by  the  angel  of 
God  (7"""),  we  come  suddenly  on  a  pa8MgeT7""") 
In  which  Noah  is  represented  as  speaking  in  the  first 
person,  althoiuch  throughout  Jubilees  it  is  the  angel 
that  speaks.  Finally,  it  is  not  improbable  that  41*^ 
43-^.  69  belonged  originally  to  tne  Book  of  Noah. 

We  shall  now  attempt  a  short  sketch  of  this 
book.  According  to  106-107,  a  son  was  bom  to 
Lamech.  '  And  bis  body  was  white  as  snow  and 
red  as  a  blooming  rose,  and  the  bail  of  his  bead 
and  his  long  locks  were  white  as  wool,  and  his  eyes 
beautiful'  (106*).  And  his  eyes  lighted  up  the 
house  like  a  sun,  and  he  opened  his  mouth  and 
blessed  the  Lord  of  righteousness.  And  Lamech 
in  his  fear  consulted  Klethnselah,  and  Methuselah 
went  off  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  consult  Enoch 
(106^").  Thereupon  Enoch  foretells  the  coming 
of  tiie  Flood  in  consequence  of  the  wickedness 
wrought  by  the  angels  with  the  daughters  of  men, 
and  tne  saving  of  this  child  Noah  and  his  three 
sons,  the  fresh  growth  of  sin  after  the  Deluge,  and 
the  advent  of  the  Meseianie  kingdom  (106"-107). 

And  later,  when  Noah  became  a  man,  he  had  a 
yision,  and  he  saw  the  earth  sinking  down,  and  ito 
destruction  drawing  nigh  (65').  And,  as  fonnerly 
his  grandfather  Methuselah,  so  he  too  went  to 
consult  Enoch  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  65'-'. 
And  Enoch  tells  him  that  all  the  dwellers  on  the 
earth  are  doomed  because  they  had  learnt  the 
secrets  and  sorceries  of  the  angels,  and  the  violence 
and  hidden  power  of  the  Satens,  and  the  mysterious 
arts  of  manufacturing  metals,  65*-^  Here  and 
elsewhere,  in  the  Ethiopic  Enoch  as  in  Gn  2-4,  the 
knowle<l(;e  of  such  Girts  is  held  to  transcend  the 
limits  of  human  nature.  Civilization  in  its  various 
aspec  ts  is  traced  to  the  fallen  angels.  As  man 
goes  forward  in  knowledge  and  culture  he  goes 
backward  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  becomes  ever 
more  and  more  alienated  from  the  highest  good. 


Thus  it  was  one  Satan  that  taught  men  to  make 
the  weapons  of  war,  and  another  that  instructed 
them  to  write  with  ink  and  paper  (69*"'),  and  a 
fallen  angel  that  made  known  the  arts  of  painting 
the  face  and  beautifying  the  eyebrows,  and  working 
in  metals  and  precious  stones,  8'.  But  to  proceed : 
Enoch  declares  Noah  to  be  guiltless  of  reproach 
concerning  these  secrets,  and  foretells  his  deliver- 
ance from  the  Flood,  and  the  descent  of  a  righteous 
race  of  men  from  him  (65"*''').  After  hearing  some 
further  disclosures,  Noah  leaves  the  presence  of 
Enoch  (66).  '  And  in  those  days  the  word  of  God 
came  unto  me,  and  He  said  onto  me :  "  Noah,  thy 
lot  has  come  up  before  me,  a  lot  without  blame,  a 
lot  of  love  and  uprightness."'  Thereupon  God  in- 
forms Noah  that  the  ark  was  being  prepared  by 
angels,  that  he  and  his  seed  might  be  saved  and 
be  established  in  the  earth  (67''*).  But  as  for  the 
fallen  angels,  they  should  be  imprisoned  in  the 
burning  valley  amongst  the  metal  mountains  in 
the  West.  From  this  place  where  the  angels  were 
punished  came  the  hot  springs  to  which  the  kings 
and  the  mighty  resorted  for  the  healing  of  the 
body.  But  later  these  waters  will  become  the 
means  of  their  punishment,  even  as  they  now  are 
used  to  torment  the  angels  (67'''*).  The  severity 
of  this  torment  is  set  forth  in  a  dialogue  between 
Michael  and  Raphael  (68).  Next,  the  names  of  the 
twenty -one  chiefs  of  the  fallen  angels  are  enumer- 
ated, followed  by  those  of  five  Satens  (!).  The 
various  evils  wrought  by  the  latter  are  then  re- 
counted. To  Gftdrefil,  the  third,  is  attributed  the 
fall  of  Eve,  and  to  the  fourth,  PfinfimAe,  the 
instruction  of  mankind  in  the  art  of  writing  (69*-  *). 
Knowledge  is  the  source  of  perdition  (69").  After 
the  mention  of  certain  other  Satans  or  angels,  it 
is  told  how  Michael  is  the  guardian  of  the  mys- 
terious oath  or  formula  whereby  heaven  and  earth 
were  founded  and  all  creation  upheld  (69"'"). 

At  a  still  later  date  apparently  (60)  Noah  had  a 
vision  in  the  600th  year  of  his  life,  on  the  14th 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  and  he  beheld  the 
heaven  of  heavens  quake  with  a  mighty  quaking, 
and  all  the  heavenly  noste  greatly  disquieted.  And 
the  Head  of  Days  sat  on  His  throne,  and  all  the 
angels  and  the  righteous  stood  ronnd  Him  (60'-  *). 
And  Noah  was  mled  with  fear.  Then  Michael 
sent  an  angel  to  raise  him  up,  and  told  him  of  the 
judgment  to  oom&  and  of  the  monsters  Leviathan 
and  Behemoth,  wtiioh  were  placed  re8pe«tively  in 
the  sea  and  in  the  wilderness  of  DSndAin,  on  the 
east  of  Eden ;  but  refused  to  answer  Noah's  further 
questions  regarding  them  (60*''*).  Then  the  angel 
accompanying  Noui  informs  him  about  the  angels 
or  spinto  which  control  the  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  the  sea,  the  hoar  frost,  hail,  snow,  mist,  dew, 
and  rain  (60U-«).  We  shall  probably  be  right  if 
we  assign  to  the  same  source  41*'*,  which  treate 
of  the  secrete  of  the  lightning  and  thunder,  of 
the  winds,  the  donds,  and  dew,  likewise  of  the 
chambers  of  the  winds  and  hail  and  mist.  This 
passage  further  mentions  the  chambers  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  reoonnto  with  what  regnlaritv 
they  traverse  their  orbito,  and  give  thanks  to  Goa, 
and  rest  not  by  day  or  night;  'for  unto  them 
thanksgiving  is  rest.'  Of  a  kindred  nature  un- 
doubtedly are  43-44,  which  have  for  their  subject 
the  lightaing  and  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the 
mysterious  relation  of  the  latter  to  the  righteous, 
and  59,  which  treate  of  the  judgmento  executed  by 
the  lightnings,  and  the  lummaries,  and  the  secrete 
of  the  thunder. 

Heretofore  frequent  references  have  been  made 
to  the  Flood  ;  but  in  54'-55'  there  is  a  more  exact 
account  of  this  judgment.  Thus  we  are  told  tliat 
the  Flood  came  about  through  the  joining  of  the 
waters  above  the  heavens — the  male  element — 
with  the  waters  which  are  below  the  heavens- 
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the  female  element.  Thereby  all  who  dwelt  on  the 
earth  were  deetroved.  Then  after  the  Flood  God 
promised  not  to  destroy  the  earth  again,  and  as  a 
pledge  thereof  set  a  sign  in  the  heavens. 

For  Noah's  address  to  his  sons  after  the  Flood 
we  must  turn  to  Jnbilees  V*"".  This  passage  is 
either  wholly  or  in  part  an  excerpt  from  oar  book. 
Noah  warns  his  sons  against  the  seductions  of  the 
demons,  against  the  shedding  or  eating  of  blood. 
In  Jubilees  lO''"  the  sons  of  Noah  come  to  him 
complaining  that  the  demons  are  leading  their 
sons  astray.  Thereupon  Noah  prays  to  God  for 
them,  and  God  commands  all  toe  demons  to  be 
bound  and  imprisoned,  but  at  the  request  of  Mas- 
tdmft,  their  chief,  God  permits  one-tenth  of  the 
demons  to  remain  at  bberty  for  the  trial  and 
temptation  of  man  (lO**"). 

The  Book  of  Noah  was,  according  to  JnbUeea 
10**,  committed  to  the  care  of  Shem.  This  book  is 
described  in  Syncellua'  Chron.  p.  83  (ed.  Bonn)  as 
the  Testament  of  Noah. 

There  is  also  a  late  Hebrew  Book  of  Noah.  This 
is  pren  in  Jellinek's  Bet  ha-Midreueh,  iiL  16S,  156. 
It  IS  based  in  part  on  the  Book  of  Noah  discussed 
above.  The  portion  of  this  Hebrew  work  which  is 
derived  from  the  older  work  is  reprinted  on  p.  179 
of  Charles'  Ethiopie  Veriion  cf  th»  Hebrew  Book  of 
JuUleet,  where  attentian  ia  c&awn  to  the  parallela 
and  verbal  ooincidenoea.  A  Gennaa  translation  of 
the  entire  book  will  be  found  in  BOnsch,  Dae  Bveh 
der  JubUaen,  pp.  385-387. 

It  is  impossible  to  aaagn  any  definite  date  to 
the  various  fragments  of  uie  older  book.  We  can 
safely  plaoe  them  within  the  years  B.a  60  and 
A.D.  80.  B.  H.  Chabi.kb. 

H0-AM0H.-8ee  No. 

HOB  (31;  LXX  B  JXofifia,  1  S  S2"  TXoitfia.  The 
et^m.  of  31  is  not  dear ;  the  idea  that  it  signifies  a 
'ugh  place'  has  no  philological  foundation). — 
1.  A  locality  a  little  N.  of  Jerusalem,  and  appar- 
ently within  sight  of  the  Temple-hill,  mentioned 
in  Is  10"  as  the  spot  from  which  the  Assyr.  king 
(Sennacherib),  in  bis  (ideal)  march  against  the  holy 
ci^,  should  andadonsly  '  swing  his  hand  against 
the  mount  of  the  danghter  of  Zion,  the  hill  of 
Jerusalem.'  Nob,  it  is  here  implied,  was  nearer  to 
Jerusalem  than  'Anathoth,  v.*>,  now  'Anata,  2}  miles 
N.E.  of  Jerusalem.  The  precise  site  has  not  been 
determined  with  certain!^;  bat  a  spot  on  (or  a 
little  S.  of)  the  Seu  el-MeehSrif,  about  11  mUe 
S.W.  of  'Anftta,  tite  ridge  from  we  brow  of  which 
the  pilgrim  along  the  N.  road  still  catches  his  first 
view  of  the  holy  city  [PEFMem.,  Jerus.,  p.  411). 
would  suit  the  conditions  admirably.  The  road 
from  the  N.  passes  over  this  ridge:  immediately 
on  the  E.  of  tae  road,  jnst  S.  of  rae  ridge,  there  is 
a  plateau,  some  300  yds.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  800  yds. 
from  E.  toW.;  at  the  S.  edge  of  this  plateau  there 
is  a  lower  ridge,  after  which  the  ground  descends 
rapidly  into  the  Wady  el-J8z,  some  300  ft.  below. 
This  plateau  is  identified  plausibly  by  Cionder 
(PEFSt,  1874,  p.  Ill  B. ;  cf.  Robinson,  BR  L  276) 
with  the  place  called  Scopus  by  Josephus  (Ari  riv 
Zcnrir  KiUMiiinw),  upon  which  Titus  encamped, 
when  approaching  Jerusalem  from  the  N. ;  Jos. 
adds  that  it  was  7  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  that 
the  city  was  visible  from  it  {tr8ti>  4  rc  tSKu  ijiri 
KampalrtTO  Kol  roO  fooO  fiiyt^ot  iKKofurpmr,  BJ  V. 
iL  3,  of.  n.  xix.  4,  and  Ant.  XI.  viiL  5,  where  a 
place  [cf.  to  look  out],  explained  as  mean- 
mg  ctmHi,  IS  evidently  the  same).  The  ancient 
Nob  was  in  all  probability  on,  or  venr  near,  the 
same  plateau  (cf.  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  S.  Pal. 
434f. ;  DeL  or  DiUm.  on  Is  10» ;  Buhl,  Geogr.  96). 
Aooording  to  the  ZDMG  xiL  (1868)  p.  169  f.,  on 
one  of  the  tidgee  jnst  mentioned,  at  a  part  now 


called  d-fodr,  the  breast,  there  arc  nmaina  of 

ancient  cisterns  and  rock-tombs. 

Bl'Itawii/e, »  rillaga  1  mile  S.W.  ot  'Anito,  wbkh  hu  b«en 
proposed  u  the  aite  ot  Nob,  eeems  to  be  exolnded  bv  the  {*4 
that  It  lies  b)  e  Talley,  and  that  Jenualem  la  not  TMbfe  from  it. 
ShapluU,  t  mile*  due  M.  of  Jenualem,  which  haa  alao  been 
suKgeated,  is  not  probable,  as  it  is  in  Just  the  same  latitude  as 
Anuta,  and  does  not  lie  between 'Anita  and  Jerusalem,  as  re- 
quired by  Is  10«>- SM  ShamiM  '  and  Bir  NebUa '  (ConderX 
H  miles  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  lie  in  a  wrong  direction  altogether. 

The  same  place  is  also  pretty  clearly  meant  in 
Neh  11";  it  is  mentioned  there,  together  with 
other  towns  in  the  same  neighbonrh(X)d,  in  doiie 
proximitv  to  'Anathoth  and  Ramah  (2}  miles  N.E. 
and  5  miles  N.  of  Jerus.  respectively)  just  as  in  Is 
(see  w.**- ").  3.  An  ancient  '  city  of  the  priests ' 
(1  8  22'»),  where  David,  fleeing  from  Saul,  found 
refuge  with  Ahimelech(l  S21'):  Doeg,  theEdomite, 
was  present  at  the  time;  and  afterwards,  when 
Saul's  other  servants  dreaded  to  fall  upon  the 
priests  of  J",  at  the  king's  instigation  attacked 
the  dty,  and  massacred  the  entire  population  (In- 
cluding 85  priests),  Abiathar  alone  escaping,  1  S 
22^  »•".  TJnless  a  setUement  of  priests  m  im- 
mediate proximity  to  the  Jebusite  stronghold  of 
Jerusalem  should  he  deemed  improbable,  there  ia 
no  valid  reason  why  this  Nob  should  not  be 
identical  witii  1:  the  situation  is  suitable;  to 
judge  from  the  narrative  of  1  S  21,  Nob  was  not 
far  from  Gibeah  (of  Saul),  v.*.  which  was  only  a 
little  N.  of  the  Nob  of  Is  10"  (see  v.") ;  and  (as 
H.  P.  Smith,  on  1  S  21',  points  out)  David,  making 
his  wav  from  Gibeahfthe  probable  scene  of  1 S  SO"-) 
to  Betnlehem  (1  S  20*),  would  pass  Nob,  and  might 
naturally  stop  there,  if  he  knew  he  had  friends  in 
it.  Jerome,  nowever  {Ep.  ad  EuetotMum,  No.  86 
ed.  Bened.,  Na  108  ed.  Migne,  §  8  [p.  696]),  spmks 
of  '  Nobe,  urbem  quondam  saoeidonim,'  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lydda  (Diospolis) :  this  is  no 
doubt  the  modem  Bit  Nuba,  about  10  m.  S.E. 
of  Lydda,  and  13  m.  W.N.W.  from  Jenualem, 
very  near  to  Aiialon  (cf.  Robinson,  BR  iiL  146, 
and  iL  254 ;  Buhl,  p.  IM) ;  but  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  suiBdent  ground  for  going  so  far  to  the 
W.  to  find  the  Nob  of  1  S  21.  S2. 

S.  B.  Dkitkb. 

HOBiH  (njl,  Vifiav,  VifttO),  as  Kptrtonal  name, 
occurs  only  once  (Nu  32**),  in  the  older  verdon 
which  relates  the  settlement  of  the  country  on 
the  K  of  Jordan  by  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad, 
and  half  Manasseh.  According  to  this,  the  dan 
of  that  name  bdonged  to  the  last-meptioned  tribe, 
and  formed  a  settwment  in  Kenath  (wh.  see),  on 
which  they  sncoeeded  in  impressing  for  a  time 
their  own  elan  name  (1  Ch  2**).  See  next  article. 

A.  C.  Welch. 

HOBIH  (nsl)  is  mentioned  along  with  Jogbehah 
|wh.  see)  as  lying  on  the  route  which  Gideon 
ndlowed  (Jg  8")  In  his  pnisnit  of  the  xonted 
IiCdianites.  This  would  place  the  nte  about  mid- 
way between  Amman  and  es-Salt.  It  is  again 
mentioned  (Nu  32**)  as  the  name  which  a  dan  of 
Machir  gave  to  Kenath  after  they  had  con- 
quered it. 

The  connexion  between  these  two  passages  de- 
pends entirdy  upon  the  place  where  we  agree  to 
look  for  Kenath  (wh.  see).  If  Kenath  be  identified 
(Merrill,  E.  of  Jordan^.  36  ff. ;  Euseb.  OS  269. 16) 
with  K'uia'w^^  on  the  W.  edge  of  the  Qauran  range, 
then  we  shall  consider  (Dillm.  Nu-Dt-Jos,  p.  201  f.) 
that  the  Nobah  of  Judges  was  the  original  settle- 
ment of  the  dan,  which,  when  it  took  possession 
of  the  new  abode,  for  a  time  at  least  (I  Ch  2^) 
succeeded  in  stamping  its  own  name  upon  it.  If,  on 
the  other  hand  (Biartneaa  and  Moore  on  Judge*), 
this  identification  be  given  up,  we  shall  hold  that 
Nu  32"  g^ves  the  account  of  how  this  dan  came 
into  possession  of  its  first  and  only  settiement,  th« 
town  which  lies  near  Jogbehah. 
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It  ispoBsible  that  the  name  can  be  foond  alio  in 
Nu  21"  '  Nobah,  which  lies  on  the  desert,'  accord- 
ing to  the  Pesliitta;  bat  the  text  is  too  cormpt  to 
oner  any  snre  help.  A.  C.  Wklch. 

NOBU  ('9^)  Kethtbh.  'n  K«rt,  and  so  AV  and 
BVm  Nebai,  B  Bwral,  A  NufietZ).— One  of  those  who 
sealed  the  covenant,  Neh  10"  [Heb.**].  See,  farther, 
art  Mkbo  (Town). 

HOBLEMAN.— This  title  {fiarOMtln,  'royal'  or 
'  pertaining  to  a  king ' ;  so  Ac  12"- ".JaS^)  is  given 
(Jn  4»  •,  AVm  •  courtier'  or '  ruler ' ;  EVm '  king's 
officer,'  it.  Vulg.  rtgvlut)  to  the  man  who  besougnt 
Jesus  la  Cana  to  heal  his  son  who  was  sick  at  Caper- 
naum. Opinions  have  always  differed  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  title  (see  Chryst.  Hvm.  35  on  J  oh.). 
It  has  been  taken  to  mean  that  he  was  of  the  royal 
(Herodian)  family  (L.  Bos,  Exereit.  Philolog.  p.  41, 
and  others) ;  or  tnat  he  was  of  the  Herodian  party 
(Lightfoot,  Hot.  Heb.,  Exereit.  on  St.  J.)  -,  or  that 
he  was  attached  to  the  service  of  Antipas,  who 
was  popularly  called  king,  either  in  a  military  or 
civil  capacity  (Mever,  Weias,  Godet,  and  most). 
The  term  was  used  both  of  royal  persons  themselves 
and  of  those  attached  to  them  as  officers,  courtiers, 
or  soldiers  (see  exx.  in  Wetstein) ;  but  the  usage 
of  Josephus  (see  Krebe,  Observat,  in  NT  e  Flav. 
Jot.  p.  144)  supports  strongly  the  latter  application 
of  it  here.  'Tatian  also  (biatesianm)  translates 
'officer  of  the  king.'  This  man  therefore  was 
probably  an  officer  of  rank  and  wealth  connected 
with  the  court  or  service  of  Antipas.  He  has  been 
identified  with  Chuza,  Heiod's  steward  (Lk  8*),  and 
with  Manaen,  Herod's  foster-brother  (Ac  13>). 
These,  of  course,  are  mere  conjectures.  He  was 
presumably  a  Jew,  and  is  certainly  not  to  be  identi- 
fied, as  he  nas  sometimes  been,  with  the  centurion 
whose  servant  Jesus  healed  (Mt  8*,  Lk  7'). 

G.  T.  PniiVBS. 

HOD  (iS);  Samar.  -u;  LXX,  Philo,  Jos.  VtaXi).- 
The  land  to  which  the  fratricide  Cain  emigrated 
after  the  Divine  verdict  was  pronounced  on  him, 
Gn  4'*  (J).  It  is  a  play  on  nj  'wanderer'  of  v.>*. 
"The  snbet.  il '  wandering '  occurs  Ps  66"  (regardless 
of  Duhm's  unnecessary  emendation).  But  it  is  a 
mistake  to  understand  the  word  merely  as  an 
allusion  to  Cain's  punishment.  The  writer  seems 
to  have  had  a  real  land  of  that  name  in  view.  Its 
situation,  '  eastward  of  Eden,'  is  given,  and  there 
are  not  sufficient  reasons  to  take  this  as  a  gloss  of 
the  author  or  redactor  (Dillmann  and  Stade),  since 
particular  definitions  of  places  are  not  unusual 
with  Hebrew  writers  (Gn  lO"  12«  2{P*,  Dt  11»).  It 
is  called  a  '  land ' ;  and  the  passage  is  plain  prose. 
To  dwell  and  build  a  city  in  'wanderland  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  Cain's  settlement  in  Nod 
was  not  part  of  his  punishment,  but  a  voluntary 
emigration,  as  already  Philo  (de  Potter.  CSatn.  3)  re- 
marks, iOeXmriit  H^pxerai. 

The  'orientation'  of  the  land  of  Nod  has  been 
matter  of  conjecture.  Many  (see  Dillm.  ad  loe.) 
suggest  China,  from  the  similarity  of  sound  be- 
tween Cain  and  Chin,  Zin,  Sin,  Tien.  Von  Bolilen 
identifies  it  with  India.  Sayce  sees  in  it  the 
Manda  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (HCM  146). 
To  the  Rabbis  it  was  sufficient  that  it  lay  some- 
where in  the  east,  and  away  from  Eden,  whither 
Adam  had  been  banished.  '  In  all  parts' («e.  of  Scrip- 
ture), says  Rashi, '  the  eastern  quarter  received  tine 
murderer,  as  it  is  said  (Dt  4*>),  'Then  Moses  severed 
three  cities,  etc.,  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun'  (see 
also  Midnuh  Agada,  p.  13,  ed.  Buber,  1894).  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  same  author 
(J)  knew  of  a  universal  cataclysm  which  obliterated 
•very  geographical  boundary.  The  topography  of 
Cain's  history  was  to  him  as  antediluvian  as  the 
history  was  prehistoiie.  A.  E.  Sotfbin. 


HODIB  (3^9 ;  LXX  rajo^ibt ;  Vulg.  Nodah).— 
Mentioned  only  1  Ch  5"  in  connexion  with  a  war 
of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  against  the  Hagrites. 
Because  it  is  grouped  with  Jetur  and  Naphish,  it 
was  supposed  by  0.  J.  Ball  to  be  a  oorruption  of 
Eedeman  (Gn  as"),  the  last  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
IshmaeL  But  Kedemah  is  rightly  given  in  I  Ch  1", 
and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  author,  or 
even  a  copyist,  should  so  shortly  after  misread  it 
for  a  name  which  occurs  nowhere  else.  Delitzsch 
(New  Com.  on  Gn  26")  connects  it  with  Nnd^be  in 
the  Wady  el.bu(in  of  the  Qanran.  But  it  is 
more  likely  that  we  have  here  a  transcription  of 
Nabatean.  It  would  be  strange  that  a  powerful 
kingdom  like  Nabatea  should  not  have  proved  a 
formidable  neighbour  to  the  trana-Jordanic  Israel- 
ites. And  since  Nebaioth,  which  has  been  by  Jos. 
{Ant.  I.  xiL  4),  Jerome,  and  others  identified  with 
Nabatea,  has  not  played  any  important  rOle  in 
the  pre-exilic  liistory  of  the  Jews,  we  are  left  to 
conjecture  that  nu  should  be  read  n3j.  The 
Nabateans  called  themselves  i&si.  In  tiie  Talmud 
and  Midrash  we  have  respectively  tsni,  vcmi,  *inu, 
nKiTTU,  "niu,  "nB3,  k'tm,  and  .T'nw  for  a  Nabatean. 

The  Nabateans  were  the  Nabatu  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  and  Aramean  in  language,  and  distinct 
from  the  NdbcUUi  ('Nebaioth'^ of  the  Bible)  of 
Central  Aralna.  Originally  settled  east  of  Assyria, 
they  migrated  westward,  and  founded  a  kingdom 
in  Arabia  Petrsea,  with  Petra  for  their  capital 
(Glaser,  Skizze,  ii.  418).  For  the  histoiy  of  the 
Naliateans  see  Schilrer,  HJP,  Ap.  iL,  and  Enting, 
Nah.  Intehriften,  Berl.  1886,  with  tiistorical  notes 
on  p.  81  by  Gutschmid.  A.  E.  Suffbin. 

HOB.— See  Noah. 

HOEBA  (NM/Sd),  1  Es  fi"  =  Nekoda  Eir  9f, 

Nekodan  1  £s  5". 


HOOAH  (i^Jl  '  splendour ').— One  of  David's  I 
bom  at  Jerusalem,  1  Ch  3*  (B  Siyai,  A  Siy€)  14* 
(BA  Sdytd,  K  Nd-yer).  The  name  is  wanting  in 
the  parallel  list  in  2  S  6,  and  is  viewed  with  sus- 
picion by  Wellhauaen  iBiieher  Sam.  p.  106)  and 
Kittel  (on  1  Ch  3*  in  SBOT).  The  preceding  name, 
Eliphelet,  is  certainly  due  to  a  scribal  error,  and 
Nogah  may  be  a  corruption  from  the  following 
Nepheg.  It  is  apparently  the  same  name,  although 
witn  a  different  application,  that  appears  in  tne 
genealogy  of  Lk  3"  as  Haggal  {Sayyai). 

NOHAH  (nijM ;  B  Iwd,  A  TSai,  Luc.  Scuad;  Vulg. 
^oAoa).— Fourth  '  son '  or  clan  of  Benjamin  (1  Cn 
8').  If  we  read  'from  Nohah '  in  Jg  20',  Nohah 
was  also  a  town,  the  seat  of  the  dan.  Cf. 
Menvhah. 

MOIBE.— This  subet.  is  no  longer  used  of  music 
in  a  good  or  neutral  sense,  as  we  find  it  in  Ps  33* 
'Play  skilfully  with  a  loud  noise.'  Cf.  Bunyan, 
PP.  206 :  '  Mkecy.  Hark,  don't  you  hear  a  Noise  I 
Chris.  Yes,  'tis  as  I  believe,  a  Noise  of  Musick, 
for  joy  that  we  are  here ' ;  Ps  47»,  Pr.  Bk.  '  God  is 
gone  up  with  a  merry  noise';  and  Milton,  At  m 
Soiemn  Music,  line  18 — 

'TbAt  we  on  earth  with  nDdlaoordliiK  voiM 
lUf  rigbOj  aiuwer  that  mekxUcnu  noln.* 

The  verb  'to  n<Mse'  is  no  longer  in  use.  It 
occurs  five  times  in  AV s  Joe  6"  'His  fame  was 
noised  throughout  all  the  country'  (RV  'his  fame 
was  in  all  the  land ') ;  Jth  10"  '  Her  coming  was 
noised  among  the  tents';  Mk  8'  'It  was  noised 
that  he  was  m  the  house ' ;  Lk  1"  '  All  these  say- 
ings were  noised  abroad' ;  Ac  9f  'When  this  was 
noised  abroad'  (RV  'when  this  sound  was  heard'). 
Cf.  MtO^Tind. '  And  this  was  soyaed  through  out 
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all  that  lande'i  28>*  Tind.  'And  this  aayinge  is 
Doyaed  amonge  the  Jewee  nnto  tliia  daye ' ;  and 
Haoket  in  Lift  qf  Alp.  Williams  (referring  to  Dr. 
Collina),  'Hia  works  in  print  against  Endaemon 
and  Fitiherbert,  sons  of  Anak  among  the  Jesoite, 
do  noise  him  Ua  and  wide.'  J.  Hastincu. 

H0I80HE  is  a  shortened  form  of  'annoy-some.' 
And  '  annoy '  is  regarded  by  Skeat  and  Murray 
(after  Diez)  as  formed  (through  the  Fr.)  from  the 
Lat.  in  odio.  The  pliraae  eit  mihi  in  odio,  '  it  is 
hateful  to  me,'  becune  contracted  to  inodio,  wliieh 
was  regarded  as  a  snbat.,  '  hate,' '  annoyance.'  In 
AY  the  word  is  used  of  weeds  (Job  31""),  pestOenoe 
(Ps  91'),  beasU  (Ezk  14"-  *>),  a  smeU  (2  Mac  9*),  and 
a  sore  (Rot  16*),  and  the  meaningis  always  trouble- 
some,  not  as  now  loathsome.*  Trench  (On  AV  of 
NT,  p.  47)  says  that  in  the  beginning  oi  the  17' 
cent,  the  word  was  acquiring  its  mod.  meaning, 
and  on  that  account  Tindale's  rendering  of  1  Ti  6* 
'  They  that  wilbe  ryche,  faule  into  temptacion  and 
snares,  and  into  many  folysshe  and  noysome 
Instee,'  wliich  all  the  versionB  till  1611  (except  the 
Rhemish)  accepted,  was  changed  in  AV  into  '  hurt- 
ful lusts.'  In  the  Act  of  Henry  vm.  prohibiting 
the  use  of  Tindale's  Tendon  (1643)  it  is  stated  to  be 
requisite  that  the  land  be  pniiged  'of  all  such 
bookes,  writingeB,  sermones,  diq>ntaoions,  argu- 
mentee,  balades,  plaies,  rimes,  songs,  teaohingee 
and  instructions,  as  be  pestiferous  and  noysome.' 
Tindale  speaks  of  the  flies  in  the  Egyptian  plague 
as  '  noysom '  (Ex  8**).  Cranmer's  meaning  is  the 
same  when  he  writes  to  Hen^  vm.  (Worki,  L 
160),  '  I  was  purpoeed  tliis  week  acoordmg  to  my 
duties  to  have  waited  upon  your  Grace,  but  1 
am  so  vexed  with  a  catarrh  and  a  rheum  in 
my  head,  that  not  only  it  should  be  dangerous 
tmto  me,  but  also  noisome  onto  your  Grace,  bv 
leason  of  extreme  coughing  and  excreations  whion 
I  cannot  eschew.'  But  Fuller  (Holy  State,  305) 
is  more  modem :  '  When  the  soul  (the  best  perfume 
of  the  body)  is  departed  from  it,  it  becomes  so 
noysome  a  careasse,  that  should  I  make  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  lothsomnesse  thereof,  some  dainty 
dames  would  hold  their  noses  in  reading  it.' 

J.  HASTIHaB. 

HOH.— I  Ch  7"  AV  and  BVm.   See  Nxm. 

HOOHA  (A  ITooM.  B  'Oo/ii.  AY  Ethma,  probably 
due  to  confusion  of  00  and  EO,  1  £s  9").  —  The 
name  is  a  corruption  of  Nebo  (^a^,  No/Jotf)  in  the 
parallel  list  of  Ezr  10*. 

HOPE  (1),  Man^hii)  is  named  in  Is  19" 

with  Zoon,  in  Jer  2**  with  Tahpanhes,  44*  with 
Misdol  and  Tahpanhes,  cf.  46><- and  in  Ezk 
SQu-  u  with  other  cities  as  representative  of  Egypt. 
Hoe  9*  gives  lloph  (lb,  ILbiAa,  Mtmphii).  It  is 
dear  that  as  early  as  the  LXX  it  was  rerarded  as 
the  Hebrew  name  for  Memphis.  The  early  Egyptian 
name  for  this  city  was  Mn-nfr,  Stele  of  Fnhy,  87. 
This  would  be  heard  as  Mtn^Hfir,  and  latw  as 
Min-nHfe,  thence  Minfl.  The  Assyrians  in  the 
time  of  Esarhaddon  ana  Assurbonipal  already  give 
Mia^,  the  Babylonian  chronicle  alembi  (tmie  of 
Danus).  The  Coptio  forms  Memji,  Menfi,  and  the 
Arabic  JTMj^show  this  pronunciation  to  nave  been 
native.  Tne  Hebrew  transformation  ma^  have 
arisen  from  dropping  the  men,  the  nUfi  is  well 
preserved  in  Noph  [for  another  explanation  see 
art.  Mkhphis],  ana  Moph  only  shows  the  same 
ohan^  as  in  Mem/L  That  Memphis  took  such  a 
pronunent  position  in  Egypt  is  confirmed  by  Esar- 
naddon,  who  calls  it  the  capital  of  Tirhakah,  and 

•  Tmwh  (0*  AVpfST.p.  47)  dMbwnUiei  tb*  auUw  and 
later  meuiingi  of  the  word  1)7  wviag  that  a  ttser  would  hare 
been  noiaome  In  Old  EngUili,  a  dnink  or  a  poieaat  would  be 
I  In  noden. 


later  speaks  of  it  as  the  remdenoe  of  Necho  along 
with  Sais. 

Plutarch's  derivation  of  the  name  (<2s  Itid.  20) 
ems  to  rest  on  a  confusion  of  the  Enrptian  mn 
and  tnit't.    On  the  other  liand,  an  attempt  to 
identify  Noph  with  Napata,  Tirliakah's  Etluopian 
ca^tal,  is  hopeless.   For  the  history  of  Noph  see 

MXHPHIB. 

IdTSBATinuL— M«7er,  gew*.  .^ggp-  p.  tttl  SteindorS,  Antr. 

A-rr.  L  p.  894.  C.  H.  W.  Johns. 

HOPHAH  (rwl ;  Vnlg.  Nophe),  mentioned  only  in 
Nn  21'*,  by  some  identified  with  Nobah  of  Jg  8" 
[see  Nobah].  If  tliis  be  allowed,  the  remainder  of 
the  verse  must  be  translated  as  Syr.  'which  is 
upon  the  desert'  {midhbar),  and  the  Medeba  of 
the  MT,  AY,  BY  disappears.  Another  suggested 
translation  is  '  we  have  laid  waste  so  that  fire  was 
kindled  unto  Medeba.'  The  LXX  [rai  dl  yximucet 
tn  rpw^Kawrar  vSp  M  UitdS]  translates  neither 
Nophah  nor  Medeba.  But  twe  text  of  the  verse 
is  nnoertain.  See  Dillmann  on  the  passsfe,  and 
G.  A.  Smith,  SOEL  p.  060  note.  Cf.  art. 
Mkdkba.  a.  T.  Chaphan. 

HORTH  COUHTRT,  THB  {t»f  py).— An  expres- 
sion, occurring  nine  times  in  AY,  and  used  vaguely 
to  denote  the  distant  regions  N.  and  N.E.  of 
Palestine,  including  at  least  the  N.  parts  of 
Babylonia,  and  sometimes  almost  idealised  as  the 
home  of  Israel's  foes.  In  Jer  6**  it  is  the  quarter 
from  which  Jer.  expects  the  foe— whether  Scytliians 
or  Babylonians  (see  LOT  237  f . ) — to  advance  against 
Judah;  10",  as  also  Zee  V"*"*,  the  reference  is 
most  probably  to  Babylonia;  23'  SI*  it  is  the 
quarter  whence  the  exiled  Israelites  will  be 
restored ;  46'*Car«hemi8h  (v.*),  on  the  upper  course 
of  the  Euphrates,  nearly  N.N.K  of  Palestine,  is 
alluded  to  as '  in  the  north  country' ;  and  50"  the  foes 
of  Babylon  are  to  assemble  from  tne  'north  oounti^.' 
In  Jer  3"  le".  Zee  2*  the  Heb.  is  also  the  same  (AY, 
RY '  land  of  Uie  north ').  Naturally,  the  expression 
cannot  be  dissociated  from  '  the  north '  alone,  which, 
esp.  in  Jeremiah,  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  the 
quarter  whence  evil  or  invasion  arises  (Jer  V*"" 
4'  6>  13»  16"  [prob.],  26"  46*  "  47» ;  and  agtunst 
Babylon,  60'-"  61" :  oomp.  Is  14",  of  the  invading 
Assyrians;  and  Ezk  26^,  where  Neb.  is  brought 
'from  the  north');  Jer  3"  (cf.  3"),  16"  23' 81', 
Zee  2',  just  quoted,  show  also  that  it  was  regarded 
as  the  region  in  which  Israel  was  exUed,  and  from 
which  it  was  to  be  restored.  In  Zeph  2"  the 
'north'  includes  Ass^pia  and  Nineveh  (actually 
N.E.  of  Judah).  In  point  of  fact,  Babylon  is  almost 
in  the  same  latitude  as  Samaria ;  but  Assyr.  and 
Bab.  invaders  usually  entered  Palestine  from  the 
north ;  and  hence  even  the  latter  were  mctnred  as 
having  their  home  in  that  direction.  That  the  foes 
of  Babylon  should  themselves  also  come  from  the 
N.  (Jer  60'-  *»  61*)  was  naturally  no  difficulty ;  the 
expression  was  a  wide  and  vague  on&  In  Ezk  38'- " 
89>  the  hosts  of  '  Gog '  (whom  the  prophet  imagines 
as  invading  in  vast  numbers  the  restored  Israel) 
are  brought  up  from  'the  recesses  of  tlie  north' 
(ttoy  *Ofi: ;  the  same  expression  in  Is  14**,  Ps  48°) ; 
the  thought  may  have  neen  suggested  to  Ezekiel 
by  tiie  irruptions  of  Scytliian  hordes  into  Asia, 
which  had  recently  taken  place  (Herod.  L  103  ff.). 

In  Is  41*"  (spoken  in  Babylonia),  Cyrus  is  spoken 
of  as  '  stirreid  up  from  the  north ' ;  in  Dn  ll'-^- 
U.U.  40.  M  ^jjg  <  ^^jig  of  the  nortb '  denotes  the  king 
for  the  time  being  of  Antiooh  (opp.  to  the  '  king  m 
the  South,'  t.e.  of  Egypt).  S.  R.  Dbiyer. 

NOSE,  HOSTRILS  (iD  'aph,  Arab,  an/;  dhTI 
Job  41*'  rHeb.|^  only ;  "KH,  tr*  in  AY  of  Job  Sff* 
'  nostrils,^  is  given  correctly  in  RY  '  snorting  'J.— 
The  expansion  of  the  nostrils  and  the  forcible 
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«jection  of  the  breath  expressed  energy  and 
indignation,  Job  39*>,  Ps  18".  On  the  other  hand, 
the  residence  of  the  breath  in  so  small  a  space 
tanght  the  insignificance  of  human  life.  Is  2". 

In  Ezk  8'^  ulnsion  is  made  to  the  custom  in 
sacrificial  Baal-worship  of  putting  the  branch  to 
the  nose.  A  somewliat  similar  practice  prevails 
at  Jewish  ceremonies  of  circumcision,  where  per- 
haps, on  account  of  the  natural  repugnance  to 
pain  and  the  sight  oi  blood,  those  inreeent  are 
•applied  with  small  alipe  of  aiomatio  myrtle. 
See,  farther,  art.  Bkangh. 

In  Lv  SI'*  one  of  the  deformities  from  which  the 
priest  must  be  free  was  the  blemish  translated 
'  flat-nosed*  (o-jo).  So  EW  foUowing  LXX  (koXo- 
B6p(pt)ar)jPoeiL.,  Vnlg.,  and  Jewish  commentators. 
Driver-White  ('Levitioas'  in  PB)  tr.  'mutUated 
in  the  face,'  and  remark  '  the  word  is  more  prob- 
ably a  general  term,  the  cognate  verb  in  Arabic 
meaning  to  pUree  or  per/oreUe,  especially  to 
pnutilate  (by  slitting)  the  note,  ear,  or  Im.' 

G.  M.  M ACKIB. 

HOSE-JEWEL.— See  Awtlet,  Jewbl. 

NOTABLE.  —  This  word  occurs  with  various 
meanings  in  AV,  some  of  which  are  out  of  use. 
1.  Con^fiewmt,  projninent,  Dn  8*  '  the  goat  had  a 
notable  horn  between  his  eyes'  {mij  ps,  lit.,  as 
AVm,  'a  horn  of  sight'  or  'of  conspicuoosness.' 
So  8*,  where,  as  well  as  in  v.**,  it  is  called  *  the 
great  horn.' 

2.  Clearly  seen,  iUuttrkm*  Ohndarit),  used  of  a 
tenwle  in  2  Mac  U**,  and  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord 
in  Ac  2^  (following  the  reading  of  the  Sept.). 

Z.  B»eeUinq  (tiicptrlit),  2  Mac  3**  'young  men 
.  .  .  notable  m  strength.' 

4.  Notoriou*  {irlmim),  Mt  27"  'And  thev  had 
'  then  a  notable  prisoner,  called  Barabbas.  Cf. 
Shaks.  AWt  WtU,  m.  vL  10,  'A  most  notable 
coward,  an  infinite  and  endless  liar';  and  South, 
S»nmM$,  iL  Ser.  1 , '  A  notable  leading  sinner  indeed, 
to  wit,  the  rebeL  In  Ro  16^  the  Gr.  word  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  important,  of  mark,  bat  is  trans- 
lated ' of  note'  in  EV.  The  adj.  ' notoble'  might 
have  been  osed,  as  in  Bom.  of  Parttnay,  fine 
2741— 

'Unto  this  fMta  osm  buoni  toll  maajr. 
Which  noteUa  wan  and  ryght  tnl  boo  art*.' 

6.  Unmistakable,  well-known  {yrurrbt),  Ac  4** 
'a  notaUe  mirade.'  Cf.  Chancer,  Prior«»»e»  Talt, 
28»- 

'Oyong*  Hngh  o(  Unooln,  tlsyn  dso 
With  onnea  Jeww,  u  It  ii  notabto, 
For  it  nl«  but »  Utal  whyle  ago.' 

8.  Noble,  highminded  {ynvaiet),  2  Mao  6**  'a 
notable  example  to  such  as  be  yoong  to  die 
willingly.' 

In  Its  only  oocnrrenoe  notably  has  the  same 
meaning  as  tnat  last  given  for '  notable,'  vix.  nobly. 


sayd,  they  wold  send  and  d^ra  the  Frenche  kyng 
notably :  and  so  they  did.'  Tne  meaning  is  nearly 
the  same  in  Shaks.  ifidt.  NigMt  Dream,  r.  L  868 
(his  only  example  of  the  word)— 'a  fine  tragedy 
.  .  .  and  very  notably  discharged.' 

J.  HASTnras. 
HOTHIHG  is  sometimes  used  adverbially  in  AY, 
like  'no-way,'  'naught,' and  'not'  (—'no  whit'). 
We  should  now  say '  as  nothing '  or  '  in  no  respect,' 
for  'nothing'  has  completely  lost  its  adverbial 
force.  Thus  1  K  10"  •  it  [silver]  was  nothing 
accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon'  (3(>m  A); 

I  shi 


aotiiing  at  all  ceased  from  his  bragginir'  (oMa«iwt, 


RV  'in  no  wise');  Jn  12"  'Perceive  ye  hom  ye 
prevail  nothing?'  (ait  li^Xetrt  o6S4r) ;  1  Ti  4*  '  For 
every  creature  of  God  is  good  and  nothing  to  be 
refused'  {oiSh/  diriSXip-or,  KV  'nothing  is  to  be 
rejected').  Cf.  Lk  4"  Rhem.  'And  when  the 
Devil  had  throwen  him  into  the  middes,  he  went 
out  of  him,  and  hurted  him  nothing';  also  the 
Annotation  to  Luke  19*  in  Rhem.  NT,  '  The  poore 
widowes  brasse  peny  was  very  gniteful,  because  it 
was  al  or  much  of  that  she  bad :  but  the  riche 
man's  pound  of  his  superfluitie,  though  it  be  good, 
yet  is  nothing  so  gratefuL'  In  Crueoe,  p.  60, 
Defoe  uses  the  word  almost  as  if  it  were  'not' :  '  I 
was  nothing  near  so  anxious  about  my  own  safety.' 
Abbott  {Shales.  Gram.  p.  46)  quotes  Eenry  Vlll. 
T.  L  126,  '  I  fear  nothing,  what  can  be  said  against 
me,'  and  points  out  that  'what'  is  not  put  for 
'  which ' ;  '  nothing '  is  equivalent  to  '  not  at  all.' 

In  the  phrase  'nothing  worth'  it  is  probable 
that  'nothmg'  is  again  adverbial,  though  we  have 
but  to  transpose  the  words  to  find  it  a  substantive. 
It  occurs  in  Job  24*  '  who  will  make  me  a  liar, 
and  make  my  speech  nothing  worth  T' 
Wis  2"  'That  which  is  feeble  is  found  to  be 
nothing  worth'  {ixfn'rm,  KV  'of  no  service'); 
Bar  Cf.  Jn      Tind.  'Jesus  answered,  Yf 

I  houonre  my  selfe,  myne  honoure  is  nothinge 
worth'  (oith  hrruf,  Wyo.  'is  nonglitJ' other  YS3 
'  is  nothmg ').  J.  Hastqccw. 

HOUOHT.— See  Nauqbt. 

HOYICE.— The  word  used  in  I  3*  to  translata 
the  Greek  rci^vrot  (neophyte).  A  bishop  is  to  be 
'  not  a  novice,  lest  being  lifted  up  with  pride  he 
fall  into  the  coudemnatton  of  the  devil'  The 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  is  '  newly  planted.' 
The  word  neojpiyte  became  later  a  teclmioal  term, 
used  to  describe  those  who  had  been  recently  bap- 
tized, when  they  wore  durins  the  Liturgy  their 
white  baptismalrobes,  were  placed  near  the  altar, 
and  received  each  day.  For  other  details  see  Diet. 
Chr.  Ant.  iL  1386.  A.  C.  HKAm.AM. 

HUMBER.— 

L  Nnmben  sod  TextuI  OritMm  (Jgmnii. 
%.  Hnmben  and  Bhetorio  (rouad  nambenX 
S.  NombetB  and  Theologr  (fuig  nnmban,  lymMIU 
number*,  OmatnS). 

The  interpreter  of  Scripture  has  to  look  at  the 
numbers  which  occur  in  the  sacred  texts  from 
other  points  of  view  besides  those  that  are  usually 
taken  account  of  in  grammar  (cf.  KQnig,  Syntax, 
pp.  310-338).  He  has  to  ask  whether  such  num- 
bers do  not  fall  wittiin  the  sphere  of  Textual 
Criticism,  of  Rhetoric,  or  even  of  Philoeophy  and 
Theology. 

1.  NUUBKBS  AND  TSXTTTAL  CBITICISIf.— (a)  In 

the  only  inscription  which  has  been  preserved  to 
na  from  the  earlier  times  of  the  Hebrews,  th» 
SUoam  Inscription,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
objections  of  Filcher,  is  to  be  dated  in  all  proba- 
bility from  the  days  of  Hezekiah  (cf .  Expos.  Timet, 
1898,  p.  2Q2f.),  the  numbers  are  written  in  full  in 
wordt ;  and  tf>m  cms  (lines  2, 6).  One  sees  that 
we  have  only  a  very  slender  basis  for  conclusiona 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  ancient  Hebrews  indi- 
cated numbers  in  their  writing.  Certainly,  tike  dog- 
matic judgment  must  not  be  passed  that  the  above 
was  the  only  mode.  On  the  one  hand,  no  doubt, 
this  view  is  supported  by  the  circumstance  that 
upon  tite  Moabite  Stone  also  (cf .  Sooin,  '  znr  Mesa- 
Insohrift'  in  Verhandlungen  der  taeht.  Gesdltehc^t 
der  Wittentehaften,  1897,  iL)  the  numbers  are 
written  in  words :  ]rSr,  etc.  (lines  2, 8, 16, 20, 28  f.). 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  else- 
where, even  at  periods  when  fig-jret  were  employed, 
numbert  are  notteithttxnding  indicated  frequently 
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vmrdi.   For  instanoe,  in  the  old  Aramaic  in- 
ecriptions  of  Zinjirli,  -we  read  the  naiubera 
{Panammu,  line  3)  and  irW  ( WZKU,  1893,  p.  119. 
It  mav  be  noted  that  the  inscription  of  Bar-Bekalx 

?nblisned  by  Sachan  in  Sitzungtb.  d.  Berl.  Akad. 
896,  p.  1051  f.,  oontaJna  no  nnmbers).  Bat  in  the 
same  uuoriptiona  we  find  also  fi^nres,  and  the  aame 
combination  of  both  methods  of  mdicating  numbers 
recurs  also  'on  the  Assyro- Aramaic  lion- weights, 
where  the  numbers  are  expressed  first  in  words 
and  then  in  symbols'  (W.  R.  Smith,  Academy, 

1893,  No.  1124,  p.  444«).  Again,  in  the  S.  Arabian 
inscriptions  the  numbers  are  partly  written  in  full 
and  partiy  indicated  W  figures,  ».g.  'np^mn  fsv, 
etc,  in  UaUrry,  No.  IW  (Prfttorios,  ZDMG  zzvL 
748).  The  PuDBnioians  auo  employed  both  words 
fully  mitten  and  figures,  ».g.  I  III  ^  pann  -ep  in 
the  Kshmnnarjir  inscription  (CIS  L  14);  IIoitk, 
in  an  inseri^tion  of  Citinm  (L  36),  and  tite  same 
dittography  is  found  in  an  inscription  of  Idalium 
(L  1(6,  of.  161),  II  CUV  (p.  183),  II  III  III  xir,  eta 
(pp.  109  f.,  225).  Nay,  there  are  Phoenician  insorip- 
tiona  in  which  the  numbers  are  written  otdy  m 
toord$ :  V7»  (p.  208),  me  vDn,  etc.  (in  a  Spaaiah 
inscription,  Na  166jj>.  246),  mio  (twice  in  one  in- 
scriptum,  p.  264).  The  Siloam  Inteription  mem  b« 
an  tnitanot  of  an  imeription  of  tki*  land.  This 
possibility  must  be  OMioeded  all  the  more  that  S. 
Keinach  also  remarks,  in  hia  Traiti  tF^iigrapkit 
greeque  (1886,  p.  219),  'at  all  periods  the  insorip- 
tions  furnish  also  instances,  rather  rare  no  doubt, 
of  figures  [read  'numbers']  expressed  at  length  in 
words ;  e.g.  Taiilau  laoSoi  fJa  Atr^nm  Mr/ni,  K.r.X. 
(CIG.  No.  6640).' 

(b)  If,  then,  it  is  possible  that  the  pre-exUic 
Hebrews  also  employed  sign*  for  numbers,  what 
kind  of  figures  had  they  ?  Of  such  signs  four  lead- 
ing species  are  known  to  the  present  writer : — 

(a)  In  Assyrian '  one '  is  represented  by  a  vertical 
wedge  ( 7 ),  and  the  other  units  by  combinations  of 
such  wedges,  but  '  ten '  by  a  sign  which  is  quite 
similar  to  the  sign  for  u  (<<,  cf.  in  Delitzsch's 
Assyr.  Oramrn.  p.  18  with  p.  40).  The  other 
numbers  are  indicated  by  combinations  of  this  sign 
far  'ten'  with  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal 
wedge.  These  Assyrian  figures  might  be  called 

Surely  linear,  were  it  not  that  the  number  '  nxty ' 
I  expressed  by  '  I  iuiu,  or  soss ' ;  cf.  farther,  C. 
Bezoid,  Oriental  Diplomacy  (London,  1893),  p. 
120  f.,  and,  above  all,  Th.  Dangin,  Reeherches  sur 
POrigine  de  Pteritwre  eunifforme  (Paris,  1898),  pp. 
82  ff.,  where  the  figures  employed  in  the  oldest 
euneiform  inscriptions  are  collected  with  great 
completeness. 

(j3)  In  the  Meroglyphie  texts  of  the  Egyptians 
•one'  is  indicated  by  a  vertical  line,  and  the  num- 
bers from '  two '  to '  nine '  by  vertical  strokesplaced 
side  by  side  {e.g.  Ill  III).  'In  dates  the  units  are 
indicated  also  ciy  horizontal  strokes  (— ,  = ,  etc).' 
But  the  sign  for  'ten'  is  fit  'hundred'  is  repre- 
sented by  Ci  etc  (cf.  Ernian,  Aegypt.  Oramm. 

1894,  §  140).  Essentially  identical  is  the  Pkcenieian 
system  of  figures :  I  to  III  III  III;  '  ten '  is  indicated 
by  ^  or  by  a  similar  obliquely  drawn  and  curved 
line  which  evidently  arose  from  0>  the  earlier 
form  of  p,  with  which  the  word  "m  '  ten '  beains. 
Then  follows  a  special  sign  for '  twenty '  and  for 
'hundred'  (of.  Schroder,  Die  Phon.  Sprache,  p. 
186 fil,  and  CIS  L  30,  40,  43,  60,  94,  etc.).-  Only 
the  sign  O  for  'ten'  has  been  found  up  till  now  in 

the  Zinjirli  inscriptions,  namely  'ao  =  30,'  and 

'"^^lO'  (Saohau,  Ausgrabungen  in  Sendsehirli, 
a893,  p.  71).  Upon  the  same  principle  the  signs 
for  numbers  are  chosen  in  Mintso-Sahaan,  where 
' "  one"  is  expressed  by  a  vertical  stroke '  (Pratorius, 
ZDMO  xxv£  p.  7.'>0),  but  'five'  by  S>.  the  inUial 
letter  of  |^  (i)  tf*^,  if  the  Minteo-Saboian  letters 
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are  transcribed  in  Ethiopic  The  number  'ten' 
is  indicated  by  the  sign  Oi  an  older  form  of  ^  (;), 
with  which  the  word  for  'ten'  begins  which 
answers  to  the  Ethiopic  OUJCF.  (For  the  other 
figures  see  Prfttorius,  I.e.,  and  Honunel,  Siidarab. 
ChrestomcUhie,  1893,  p.  8.).  Only  slightly  modified 
is  the  system  of  fi^pores  which  one  finds  employed 
in  the  Palmyrmt  inscriptions,  namely  I  to  Mil; 
'five'  =  a  sien  which  appears  to  the  present  writer 
to  be  a  simplification  ot  the  above  o.  Arabian  V  > 
'ten's: a  sign  which  may  have  arisen  from  O  (v), 
etc  (of.  Merx,  Oramm.  Syr.  p.  17).  This  second 
principle  upon  which  numbera  are  indicated  may 
be  called  the  Uneo-aerostic 

(y)  In  India  an  older  system  of  figures  was  dis- 
placed by  that  which  is  adopted  in  the  Sanskrit 
texts:  1.5,^,  etc  (of.  e.g,  Stenzler,  Elementar- 
bueh  der  Sanskrit-Spraehe,  t  7).  This  way  of  in- 
dicating numbm  is  the  pure  aorostio.  For  the 
sign  ^  represents  the  vowel  ^,  with  which  the 
word         {*fK*t  'one')  begin*,  etc  These  figures 

are  «mpl«>yed  also  by  the  AialM  (cf.  1,  T ,  P,  etc.), 
who  themselves  caU  this  method  of  indicating 
numbers  ar-rafMmJMndijj'u  ((Taspari-MOller,  A  roo. 
C/ramin.*  §  S3),  while  Europeans  are  accustomed 
to  call  it  tiie  Arabic  method. 

(S)  The  fourth  leading  method  of  shortening  the 
expression  of  numbers  is  the  alphabetic  The 
following  traces  of  it  have  been  noted  by  the 

S resent  writer:  the  Greek  inscriptions  of  older 
ate  show  the  following  figures,  f,  II,  III,  Mil,  r 
(S.  Reinach,  I.e.  p.  217,  recalls  the  n  of  nSiraE), 
ri,  etc.,  A  (cf.  ABKA),  etc  Similar  signs  are 
foand  in  inscriptions  from  Epidauros  belonging  to 
the  4th  cent.  b.g.  According  to  B.  Keil  (in  Mermes, 
XXV.  p.  319),  as  the  present  writer's  colleague,  G. 
KOrte,  has  pointed  out  to  him,  the  latest  specimens 
of  this  system  are  found  in  CI  Attic,  vl  2,  No 
986  (written  «.  90  B.C.).  But  somewhat  earlier 
than  B.O.  60  the  aiphahetic  system  of  figures 
appears  to  have  been  introduced,  according  to  B. 
Keil  (in  above-cited  art.  p.  320),  and  it  is  found, 
e.g.,  in  CI  Attic  UL  644  (the  time  of  Augustas 
or  Claudius),  etc  'In  the  oldest  system  of  this 
class,  the  letters  possess  the  following  values: 
A  =  l,  B=2,  r=3,  A=4,  B=6,  1=6,  H«7,  6=8, 
I  =  9,  K  =  10,  ete.'  (Beinach,  I.e.  p.  220).  It  is  dear 
from  all  this  that  Gow  ('The  Greek  Numeral 
Alphabet.'  in  Journal  of  PhUolMfy,  1884.  p.  278) 
has  rightly  rejected  the  njrpothesis  oi  a  Phoenician 
origin  for  this  Greek  method  of  indicating  numbers. 
The  alphabetic  method  adopted  for  Greek  figures 
was  COT>ied  in  Coptic- Arabic  and  in  Ethiopic  writ- 
ings (Priltorius,  Aeth.  Oramm.  §  14).  Farther,  in 
many  Syriae  manuscripts  (ef.  tiie  Codices  Musei 
Britannici  enumerated  by  Land  in  his  Anecdota 
Syriaea,  p.  94)  one  finds  A^ia  for  numbers  which 
have  a  genetic  connexion  with  the  above-mentioned 
figures  of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions  (cf.  further, 
on  the  notation  of  the  Syrians,  GottheU,  ZDMG, 
1889,  p.  121  sr.).  But  these  figures,  which  occur 
pretty  frequentiy  in  the  Codices  of  6th-7th  cent., 
afterwards  fell  mto  disuse  (Merx,  Oramm,  Syr. 
p.  16),  and  the  aiphaheiie  method  of  indicating 
numbers  was  adopted  (e.g.  ^  JUd^  10 ;  kS  K&ph 
=20,  etc) ;  of.  further,  Ndldeke,  Syr,  Oramm,  p. 
279.  This  alphabetic  method  was,  and  is  still, 
largely  employed  by  the  Arabs  (Caspari-MttUer*, 
§  33).  It  was  also  partially  adopted  by  the 
Nabateeans,  in  whose  inscriptions  one  finds  'a 
mixed  system'  of  figures  (Saohaa,  ZDMG,  1884, 
p.  641:  'ten=Jod,  and  nundred=Koph'),  and 
the  same  method  is  not  unexampled  even  in 
New  Persian  (cf.  SaJemann-Shukowski,  Neupers. 
Oramm,  p.  4f.). 

The  a^habetie  method  of  abbreviating  the  ex- 
pression of  numbers  is  what  is  employ^  in  the 
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later  Hebrew  inaeiiptioiis  and  books.  On  those 
coins  which  are  vnth  the  gr^iteat  probability 
dated  fran  the  Bfaocabaean  period  we  find  folly 
written  nnmbers  (».g.  vnt  or  raw)  and  also  fignree 
(M,  etc.)  In  the  Miahnu  it  is  stated  that  uree 
chests,  used  in  connexion  with  the  cnltns  of  the 
second  temple,  were  inscribed  with  i^m^  its,  So'i 
{Shekalvm,  liL  2).  This  nsage  grew  as  time  went 
on,  and  instead  of  or  one  wrote  i*b,  to  avoid 
suggesting  the  name  nvr.  Traces  of  this  practice 
are  found  in  Origen  (cf.  Strack,  ZATW,  1884,  p. 
249;  Nestle,  ZDMG,  1886,  p.  429  f.),  in  the  Cam- 
bridge MS  of  the  Mishna  (ed.  Lowe),  and  in  the 
Jems.  Talmud  (Dalman,  JUd-Pal.  Aram.  1894,  p. 
99).  Other  instances  are  read  in  inscriptions  from 
Aden,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum  (of. 
Chwolson,  CI  Heb.  eol.  120:  U  lu^;  ooL  129: 
nrtm,  i.e.  1828).  But  this  alphabetio  method  of 
indicating  numbers  need  not  have  been  the  only  one 
employeaby  the  Hebrews  in  the  course  of  centuries. 
They  may  have  in  earlier  days  employed  one  of  the 
lineo4Mrostic  ^stems  which  were  in  use  among 
their  eastern  or  western  neighbours,  and  may  have 
passed  from  this  to  the  alp^belio  method,  ^nst  as 
the  Greeks  and  the  Syrians  did.  It  is,  indeed, 
almost  more  probable  that  the  Hebrews  copied  than 
that  they  avoided  the  practice  of  their  neiRhbonrs. 

(e)  From  all  this  it  results  that  the  relation  of 
numbers  to  Textnal  Criticism  is  as  follows :  the 
possibility  is  not  excluded  that  the  integrity  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Old  Testament  has  suffered, 
seeing  that  during  an  earlier  or  a  later  period  a 
species  of  figures  was  used  in  the  MSS  of  the 
biblical  text.  When,  for  instance,  we  read  in  2  S 
Zi"  '  seven  years,'  but  in  the  parallel  passage,  1  Ch 
21"  '  three  years,'  it  ia  natural  to  suppose  tiiat  a 
confusion  has  taken  place  between  i  ana  3.  Again, 
when  '  15,000  men '  is  the  reading  of  MT  in  Jg  8", 
but '  18,000'  in  Jos.  Ant.  V.  vL  6,  there  may  be  a 
confusion  between  ir  and  ir.  Cf.  nS(<)r,  6n  49^ 
(Samar.  Ac),  with  the  Vnlg.  roiderinf; '  qui  mit- 
tendns  est,'  as  if  Jerome  had  found  in  hu  exemplar 
a  form  of  nW. 

2.  NuMBKBS  AiTD  Rhstorig. — In  the  exe^jesis 
of  the  Bible,  numbers  come,  further,  onder  varions 
view-points,  which  can  be  ranged  under  the  wide 
oatMory  of  the  stylistic  or  rhetorical 

(ajT  A  species  of  synecdoche  oonsuts  in  individu- 
altzmg,  putting  forward  an  example  in  place  of  the 
whole  class,  «.<r.  |^  '  the  tongue,'  Ps  IS^  [Eng. 
or  pyi  jl  onitX  "  12**^.  A  cognate  phenomenon  u 
ipeeMitiM,  *.«.  the  nse  of  a  definite  number  for  a 
total  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  approxi- 
mates to  that  nnaiber.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
with  EKrzel  (/.e.  p.  5)  that '  the  oonereto  expression 
is  readily  preferred  to  the  abstract' 

(a)  It  may  be  said  that  this  employment  of  a 
definite  number  is  already  present  in  the  use  of  inM 
or  nm  'one'  for  'a'  or  'some  one' ;  e.|r.  in  6n  22" 
inn  is  read  by  some  Hehi  MSS,  and  m  supported 

by  Sam.,  LXX,  Pesh.  {f**) ;  eee  otbsr  examples 

from  or  and  NT,  and  from  AraUo,  eto.,  in  KttnJg's 
Syntax,  %  78,  291<^«.  The  same  tendency  to 
speciaUze  a  total  of  objeoto  led  to  the  use  of  two 
definite  numbers  instead  of  one  indefinite  expres- 
sion. Thus  we  find  'one  (and,  or)  two'  in  Dt 
32",  Jer  8",  Ps  62",  Job  33"  40» ;  cf.  the  coupling 
of  sing,  with  dual  (Ec  21",  Jg  8"  IS*),  or  of  sing, 
with  plural  (Ec  2<^^) ;  '  two  (and,  or)  three '  in  2  K 
9",  Is  17*  ('  two  or  three  berries '),  Am  4'  (cf.  Hos 
6»),  Job  88*,  Sir  23"  26"  50",  Mt  18* }  Arab,  jamtn 
td&te,  '  two,  three  days '  (Spitta,  Chramm.  de*  Arab. 
Vulgardiaiecte  tn  JSaypten,  §  132'>) ;  Syr.  '  two, 
three  believers' (NOldeke,  .STyr.  Cframm.  §240B); 
'bis  terque'  in  CScero.  et  al.}  cf.  D^t^  Vh^,  ix9it 
(ai  rpirnr  iilUpar,  On  31«-»,  Ex  6"- "  21»-",  Dt  40 
19^*.  Jos  3<  4"  20*,  1  S4T  etc..  'Ra.V^,  1  Ch  11'; 


•  three  (and,  or) /our '  (cf .  Ex  20>  |Dt  Jer  38", 
Am  l»-2«,  PrSO"- "■"•»,  Sir  26»;  AxtAt.tMtarbde 
^wAg&t,  '  three,  four  merchanto'  (Spitta,  §  1326)  \ 
rptvitimptt  Aaumol  koI  rtrpiiut  {Odyu.  v.  306) ;  *  ter  et 
quater'  (Hor.  Carm.  L  xxxL  13);  'O  terque  qua- 
terque  beati ' (Verg.  Aen.  i  94) ;  'four-five'  Is  17*, 
Arab.  tdM  arhdlyiwaa  (dkdt,  'three,  four,  five 

Sieces '  (Spitte,  I.e.) ;  'five-tie '  2  K 13",  cf.  *  he  sent 
ve  and  six  times'  in  the  Tel  el-Amama  letters 
{KeUimehrtfaiehe  Bibliothek,  Bd.  v.),  21"- »  [cf. 
87««];  '*ix-eeven'  Pr  6",  Job  6";  ' teven-etght' 
Mio  6*,  Ec  11'.  In  all  tiiese  instenoes  the  addi- 
tion of  a  second  number  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  first  number  ia  not  meant  to  be  an  exact 
sum,  but  one  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  ii 
approximately  correct.    Note  especially  the  re- 

gaoement  of  Sio  in  Mt  18"  by  S60  4  rptU  in  v.**. 
ence  such  an  arrangement  of  nurobeis  was  em- 
ployed in  the  so-calJed  middah,  a  kind  of  riddle : 
Pr  6"-"  30»»-,  Sir  23"  (tie  cOq  .  .  .  cat  ri  rplrar, 
cr.X.)  2S  (cf.  V."-)  «•  {Ma  ...  col  r»  Vnrm, 
«.T.X.)26«»60«- 

This  employment  of  a  definite  number  as  the 
approximate  equivalent  of  an  indefinite  sum  is 
found  also  in  the  following  instances : — 

(/})  'Two'  replaces  the  indefinite  expression  'a 
few'(Germ.  •empaar'='einige'), Nufi",  HoeB*. 
Dt  32",  1  S  ll""  (cf.  the  Arab.  '  not  two  were  of  a 
different  opinion'),  1  K  17",  Mt  14"  18";  of.  the 
principle  'the  smiillest  number  that  can  indicate 
plurality  is  two '  (A.  Berliner,  BeUrage  cur  HA. 
Gramm.  am  Talmud  u.  Midnueh,  p.  42 :  D<ai  Dijro 
Bfim) ;  and  it  is  not  alto^ther  without  ground  that 
Dathe  says  in  Glastii  PhUohgia  Saera,  L  p.  1257, 
'  dnplnm  stat  (Is  40«>  61^  Jer  16",  Zee  9",  Rev  18*) 
pro  multo,  vel  eo  quod  plus  satis  est.' 

(7)  *  Three'  is  a  still  more  frequent  expression 
for  a  small  total,  cf.  Gn  30"  40"- »  42",  Ex  2«  8" 
6» 8*  10"  15"  (cf.  'the  thinl,'  19"),  Lv  19»,  Joe  1" 
2M.»  2S  24",  1  K  12*,  2K  11"-  13"*(20»),  Is  1«»» 
20»,Jonl",E8t4",Dnl»  lCh21",Sir26«-.  The 
origin  of  this  use  of  'three'  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Observation  of  nature  and  history  supplied  not  a 
few  examples  of  objecte  and  events  made  up  ol 
three  main  parte :  e.g.  root,  trunk,  and  corona  of  a 
tree ;  head,  trunk,  and  legs  of  a  body ;  source, 
stream,  and  enUiouehttre  of  a  river ;  the  right,  the 
left,  and  the  middle  portion  of  an  article ;  heaven, 
earth,  and  She'Ol  (Ex  20<  U  Dt  6*,  Ps  139<  eto.) ; 
morning,  noon,  and  evening;  the  banning,  the 
middle,  and  the  end  of  a  process. 

(<)  The  number  'seven'  is  not  infrequently 
employed  in  an  exact  sense,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
seven  days  of  the  week  (Gn  S*,  Ex  20''-),  or  of  a 
wedding-feast  (Jg  14"-";  To  11»  i  yi/uu  .  .  . 
iwri  ^/Jpas),  for  such  a  feast  is  called '  the  woek ' 
(Gn  2S*^^)  or  'the  king's  week'  CWetzstein, 
Zeittchr.  f.  Ethnoloaie,  v.  287  £ ),  and  a  ifiitm  iut/epUr 
Sim.  Ttaaipu*  (To  8")  is  an  exception.  It  ia  not  to 
be  doubted  that  the  exact  number '  mw»'  is  meant 
also  in  the  following  passages :  '  seven  priests'  Jos 
6* ;  '  seven  locks '  Jg  16"- »;  1  8 10»  11»  13«,  2  S  21» 
1  K  18",  Ezk  3"^  &c  8»,  Pr  9»  (cf.  2  Ch  21"-) ;  the 
'seven  princes  of  Persia  and  Media'  Est  1"  (con- 
firmed by  Jnsti,  Oeieh.  det  alten  Pereient,  p.  61). 
But  elsewhere  *  seven '  is  merely  a  round  expression 
for  a  moderately  large  number :  Gn  4"  7*  31"  33* 
(or  are  we  to  suppose  that  Jacob  counted  exactly 
the  number  of  times  he  bowed?;  cf.  'seven  ana 
seven  times  fell  I  at  the  feet  of  my  lord  the  king ' 
[Tel  el-Amarna  letters  in  KIB  v.  88«'  39"  40» 
42*  ete  179^),  Ex  7",  Lv  26"-  (so  taken  also  hy 
Dillmann-Ryssel,  Ea>-Lv,  1897,  arf  foe.)  "■",  Dt 
28'- »,  Jg  le*,  1  8  2»,  2  S  24",  2  K  4"  ('the  chUd 
sneezed  until  seven  times ')  8*,  Is  4>  ('  seven  women 
shall  take  hold  of  one  man*)  11"  30",  Jer  15', 
Ezk  39»  ",  Ps  12»  79"  llff",  Pr  6*^  (cf.  v."*.  Ex 
21M  22>-»)  24"  26"-",  Job  2"  6",  Bu  4",  Dn  »>". 
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1  Ch  21",  Sir  7»  20" 
(=▼."»)  40»,  To  8»  7"'  121 
Mt  12*  18"  22",  Mk  16»,  Lk  17*,  Ao  19»*j  'the 
Mventb  heaven '  in  Atemtion  of  Isaiah  ix.  1 ; 
'  seven  visions '  4  Ezr  3-14 ;  '  seven  days  God  spoke 
with  Moses  in  the  thom-bnsh '  {Seder  olam  rabba, 
eh.  5).  This  characteristic  of  the  number  '  seven ' 
is  shared  by  its  half  (Dn  9^  12n>,  Lk  4>  Ja  6", 
Rev  11'  etc.)  and  its  double  (Gn  48"  [!],  Lv  12«, 
Nn  29»',  1  K  8",  To  8",  Mt  1"),  for,  at  least  in 
tiiis  last  pass^e,  StKaHrffopes  is  not  nsed  in  its 
exact  sense.  Xiiis  employment  of '  seven '  is  pretty 
accnrately  interpreted  in  the  words  of  Adrianos 
('Slrayuyii  eft  rAt  ielat  ypa^t  [cf.  KOnig'e  SMeitung, 
L  620],  §  85) :  '  rir  irri.  ipienir  M  irXronur^toO  X^t 
(4  ypaifri)  cfr'  ofe  M  rtXelov  ipt$iuSI.'  Moreover,  the 
origin  of  this  usage  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 
The  regular  reoorrence  of  the  seven  days  of  the 
week,  which  again  was  a  reflexion  of  the  phases 
of  the  moon  (A.  Philo,  Le^.  Attegor.  L  4 :  rporal 
vA^nrt  i§S»iiivi  ybroimu),  impressed  'seven'  so 
deeply  on  the  human  mind  that  one  fixed  upon 
this  number  almost  involuntarily  when  one  dewed 
to  indicate  a  sum  of  moderate  size.  The  use  of 
'  seven '  lay  all  the  readier  to  hand  the  more  clearly 
this  number  shone  forth  from  the  '  seven '  stars  of 
Arctums  (Job  9*  38"  'with  his  sons'),  which 
frequently  supplied  the  place  of  the  compass  to 
the  shepnerd  and  the  traveller.  Further,  an 
aeqnaintanoe  with  the  Pleiades  Am  6",  Job  9* 
88")  and  the  planets  (cf.  Schrader,  KAT*  18 £) 
may  have  favoured  the  use  of  the  number  'seven.' 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  the  words  (rf  Augustine 
(de  OMUUe  Dei,  xi  81),  'totua  impar  primus 
numeruB  temarius  est,  totus  par  quatconarins ;  ex 
quibus  dnobus  septeoiarius  constat.  Ideo  pro 
nniverso  ssepe  ponitur.' 

(()  The  number  *MTenty'  also  bears  not  in- 
frequently an  approximate  sense.  The  following 
series  of  passages  appear  to  the  present  writer  to 
exhibit  this  characteristic  of  'seventy'  upon  an 
ascending  scale :  On  46",  Ex  1»,  Dt  10^;  Ex  24»- », 
Nu  11»»«-,  Ezk  8",  Lk  10» ;  Ex  16",  Nu  33», 
Jgl' 8"  "-"12",  2  8  24",2K  10»;  Ps  QO'" 

(»>lon,  ap.  Herod.  L  32,  says :  it  ipSo/tjKorra  trta, 
o9por  r9f  f^qt  irtpibwif  rparlSiiju),  la  23'*,  Jer  25" 
29'».  Zee  W,  Tin  V-*^  I  ipSof^Ktm  (Jth  1»),  and 
in  the  same  way  we  must  explain  the  reading  '  170 
thousand '  (7^)  in  opposition  to '  120  thousand  (2*) ; 
'  and  he  slew  seventy  relations  WZinjirli,  Pan.  L  3) ; 
cf.  the  seven^  days  of  the  Egyptian  mourning 
(6n  60^}  or  their  embabnine  (Herod.  iL  86,  88^ 
The  same  round  oharaeter  oelongs  to  the  ex- 
pressions 'seventy  and  sevenfold  (Gn  4"),  and 
'  seventy  times  seven '  (Mt  18^) ;  cf.  '  seven  thou- 
saod'  (I  K 19W,  Ro  11<,  Rev  11>*,  Mtoha'  inscr.  1. 16). 

(f)  'Twelve'  is  used  in  an  approximate  sense, 
when  exactly  'twelve  wells  of  water'  are  men- 
tioned along  with  '  seventy  palm  trees '  (Ex  IS"). 
This  employment  of  'twelve'  might  be  readily 
enough  suggested  by  the  number  of  the  months 
(1 K  4>,  1  Ch  27')  and  the  twelve  stations  {mazxaldth 
or  mazzaHith)  of  the  zodiac,  2  K  23',  Job  38"  (Arab. 
al-manAtUu, '  stationes  lunte ').  Philo  remarks  on 
the  'tioelve  wells  of  Elim'  (Ex  16"):  rAno: 
ApitiiM  i  S<iS*iia,  niprvt  Si  i  ^aSiaxlH  ir  oiparf  KixXas, 
TOffoirois  KantarepuriUrn  0<iw^6poct  ivrpots.  Hdprvt 
ml  i)  jiKleu  rtploSof  paial  yiip  SMcxa  riv  iavroO  xtpa- 
Tot  k^kXw,  tcraptStiom  n  rcit  inavroO  uriri  rit  ^jiupat 
KoX  rd<  ruKri»  &pas  iymiffir  SuBpuroi  (de  Profugis,  %  33). 
Compare  the  twelve  discharges  of  water  (Apoc 
Bar  chs.  63-68 :  '  aqus  duodecimae  Incidee  quas 
vidisti,'  etc);  the  twelve  socles  on  the  tombstone 
of  Cyrus  at  PersepoUs  (Jnsti,  Altperi.  Getch.  p.  46) ; 
the  '  duodecim  taoulae  legnm ' ;  '  twelve  men '  (Tel 
el-Amama  letters.  I.e.  81') ;  and  the  modem  'dozen.' 

That 'forty'  servea  as  a  round  number  may 
be  gathered  from  such  facts  as  the  following : 


Isaao  and  Esau  marry  at  the  age  of  forty  (Gn  26" 
26") ;  according  to  Ex  2"  '  Moees  went  out  unto 
his  brethren  when  he  was  ^oten,'  bat  according  to 
Ac  7"  '  when  he  was  full  forty  years  old ' ;  cSeb 
says  (Jos  14'),  'forty  years  old  was  I  when  Moses 
sent  me,'  etc.,  and  Ish-bosheth  was  forty  yeans  old 
when  he  began  to  reign  (2  S  2>°).  Again,  we  meet 
with  3  times  forty  years  in  Gn  6*,  and  in  the  life 
of  Moses,  Ex  T,  Ac  7*  ",  Dt  34' ;  cf .  freo  it  itlKoai 
Kal  iKorir  roit  ToKKcin  run  'Vxfiw^yw  itrucritaBiu 
(Herod.  iiL  23).  Further,  reigns  and  other  periods 
oi  forty  years  present  themselves  in  Jg  8"  e*-  8" 
\9. 1  S  28B«.  1 K2"  ll"(y  1  Ch2^2Ch 9") 24' 
and  a  reign  of  f  oorty  years  is  attributed  also  to  Saul 
in  AclS"  and  Jos.  Jn<.  TL  xiv.  9. 


the 


Then  we  have 


for^'  years  of  the  wilderness  wanderings. 
Ex  16",  Nu  14«-  32>*,  Dt  8*  29«,  Jos  5',  Am  2» 
Ps  95",  Neh  9".  But  in  other  instances  than  these 
the  number  'forty'  ia  used  with  not  less  surprising 
frmuenoy.  see  ESc  24»»  26>»  84^  (of.  Lv  12«),  Nu 
1^  Dt  i*."-"-"  10"  26',  Jff  12",  I  8  17"  (in  2  8 
IC  'fwty 'as  a  familiar  number  hiwoertainly  beat 

written  in  place  of  'four';  of.  the  of  the 

Peeh.  and  the  rivraptt  of  Jos.  Ant.  vn.  ix.  1),  1  K 
e"  7"  19",  2  K  8»,  Eric  4«  29«->»  41'  46",  Jon  3«, 
Noh  8",  I  Ch  12" ;  nntpiKorrt,  Mt  ^,  Ac  1»  23»- 
Jth  I*.  Bel  (LXX)',  Apoc.  Bar  76«,  2  Es  14" ;  jjn-w 
'forty  years,'  Mtoha'  mscrip.  L  8;  cf.  the  'forty' 
davs  of  the  Effj/ptian  embalming  (Gn  60" ;  Died.  Sic. 
[ea.  Bekker],  l  91 :  rXclovi  rwr  rpMlxorra) ;  Herod. 
I.  202  {i  'Apiii)t  rri/iaat  i^tptiymi  reffM/xijnirra),  ii 
29  (Mmroyttqr  Tw^trnxu  iiiupdr  rw«tpd*orTa),  iv.  73 
(among  the  8oythians  liiUpat  Ttaatoixamk  o(  /itwrat 
vepuiTorrat,  tinvn,  tfdrrarrtu).  Many  other  in- 
stances from  Greek  and  Roman  writers  have  been 
collected  by  Hirzel  ff.e.  pp.  6ff.,  67  f.).  Further, 
Brugsch  (S^etnttMcAHj^f,  etc.  p.  313)  remarks  that 
<  forty  years '  means  in  the  Persian  language  even 
at  the  present  day  nothins  more  than  '  many  years.' 
'The  well-known  animal  which  we  call  centipede 
[Ger.  Tausendfuss]  bears  amongst  the  Persians  the 
name  TseMhil-pOi,  i.e.  "  forty  foot,"  and  the  Turks 
call  the  same  creature  Kyrk  ajdily,  i,e.  "forty- 
footed  " '  (Hirzel,  I.e.  p.  41).  Note,  also,  the  '  forty 
thousand '  in  Joe  4>*,  Jg  fi*,  2  8  lO'"-,  1  K  4"  1  Ch 
12^,  1  Mac  120,  2  Mac  6",  Jos.  Ant.  vn.  xiii  1. 

The  way  to  understand  this  use  of  the  number 
'forty*  is  indicated  in  the  OT  itself.  A  whole 
generation,  with  few  exceptions,  was  doomed  to 
die  in  the  wilderness  (Nu  14"^  26"),  and  this 
sojourn  in  the  wUdemees  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula 
lasted  for  (about)  'forty'  years  (Nu  14" 20™'-  32»» 
83"^,  Dt  2f  eta).  Consequently /or^  years  is  the 
approximato  expression  for  the  duration  of  a 
generation  (called  in  Heb.  "A^ ;  Arab,  ddrun,  lit. 
Ttflotot).  Besides,  from  the  frequent  notices  that 
such  and  such  a  one  married  at  the  age  of  forty  or 
entered  upon  an  office  at  that  age  (Gn  26" etc.) and 
that  a  somewhat  prolonged  life  consisted  of  three 
times  forty  years,  we  gather  that  the  notion  pre- 
vailed that  the  full  development  of  human  life 
was  reached  about  the  fortieth  year,  the  so-called 
ix/f^.  In  any  case,  this  thought  is  expressed  in  the 
words  '  till  he  reached  his  full  strength  {'aSuddaJiu) 
and  attained  the  age  of  forty  years'  (l^oran, 
xlvi.  14) — words  which  explain  the  tradition  that 
Mohammed  received  his  call  to  be  a  prophet  at  the 
age  of  forty,  as  well  as  account  for  the  very  fre- 
quent employment  of  'forty'  by  the  Arabs  as  a 
round  number  (Hirzel,  I.e.  p.  39).  The  idea  of  the 
i.Kii-fi  of  human  life  is  the  source  from  which  Hirzel 
(I.e.  p.  62)  derives  the  explanation  of  the  remark- 
able prevalence  of  'forty.'  Perhaps,  liowever,  it 
ought  to  be  added  that  Lepsius  {Chronol.  der 
Mgypter,  p.  16)  assumes  that  the  Heb.  'arMim 
may  have  found  favour  on  account  of  its  assonance 
with  roMfm,  'many.'  But  the  view  of  Pott 
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{ZaMmethode,  p.  99),  that '  forty '  as  the  product  of 
20x2  obtained  preference  because  of  tne  earlier 
predominance  of  'twenty,'  cannot  be  established 
at  least  for  Semitic  peoples.  Too  slender  a  basis 
belongs  also  to  the  theory  of  J.  Grimm  {Rechtt- 
alterthumer,  p.  219),  that  'forty'  arose  from 
3  X  13+ 1  (see,  more  fully,  Hinel,  I.e.  p.  61),  and  as 
little  are  there  clear  grounds  for  the  snppoeition 
that  '  four,  as  the  number  of  the  square,  of  the 

Quarters  of  the  globe,  and  of  the  four  parts  of  the 
ay  (?),  is  the  number  of  completeness'  (Btihr, 
Symholik  de*  mo*.  Cvltui,  L  166  f. ). 

The  approximate  sense  we  have  claimed  for 
'forty'  has  recently  been  denied  by  J.  C.  A. 
Ke8slor(  CArono/.  iuaioumetprimorum  regwn,  1882, 
p.  12)  in  the  words,  'fidM  historica  numeri  40 
annorum  non  dnbia  est ;  nam  ssepins  hnins  spatii 
partes  eommemorantnr  (Dt  2i<,  2  S6*,  1  K  2",  1  Ch 
29")  et  in  eo  singnli  anni  vel  menses  nnmerantur 
(Ex  19>,  Nn  10"  20>,  Dt  1').'  But  these  data  would 
myalidate  the  approximate  value  of  the  number 
'forty'  only  if  the  portions  of  time  enumerated 
made  up  exactly  a  duration  of  forty  yean ;  ef.  the 
rtmodKorra  frta  of  the  reign  of  Battos  of  Gyrene, 
which,  acoording  to  Heiod.  it.  lUl-lSSt,  were  made 
up  of  8-1-6-1-32  years,  and  which  are  wrongly 
regarded  by  Hirzel  (I.e.  p.  60)  as  a  fictitious 
number.  Would  the  Hebrews  and  other  peoples 
have  used  the  nnmber  '  forty '  so  frequently  u  it 
had  not  been  a  round  sum  t  Julius  Oppert,  again 
(Salomon  tt  set  tuccetseurt,  1877,  p.  11),  nas  adduced 
many  historical  parallels  in  defence  of  the  exact- 
ness of  the  '  480  years '  (rf  1  K  6>.  He  considers 
that  the  Roman  Republic  lasted  from  510-30  B.C., 
and  the  Parthian  Empire  from  256  B.C. -225  A.I>. 
Now,  let  us  grant  that  both  these  calculations  are 
absolutely  certain,  although  one  may  cast  doubt 
both  on  the  year  B.C.  30  as  the  last  year  of  the 
Re]>ublic  of  Ifome  and  on  the  date  assigned  for  the 
beginning  of  the  Parthian  Empire ;  nevertheless, 
doubts  are  awakened  when  the  statement  is  read 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  that  two  events  were 
separated'  by  an  exact  space  of  480  years,  for,  in 
view  of  the  series  of  passages  we  have  cited,  it 
must  be  evident  that  'for^'  in  Hebrew  usage 
bore  an  approximate  sense,  and,  besides,  twelve 
generations  are  counted  in  1  Ch  6*^  [Eng.  6*^ 
nom  Moses  to  Solomon. 

(8)  The  number  'five'  also  has  at  times  the 
character  of  a  familiar  (Gn  43**,  Jg  18*,  1  S  17«  21*) 
and  approximate  numoer :  Lv  Zl"  26*,  1  S  17*, 
2K  7^  Is  19>*  (against  Hitzig,  ad  loc.)  30", 
Mt  14"- »»  (II  Mk  9^-,  Lk  9W,  Jn  6»),  1  Co  14", 
2  Es  14**.  Could  the  number  of  the  fingers  faU  to 
give  rise  to  such  a  usage  t  (So,  too,  Hirzel,  ^e. 
p.  2,  derives  this  emplovment  ot  'five'  from  'the 
constant  beholding  of  the  fingers').  Cf.  'five'  in 
the  Tel  el- Amama letters  [le.),  V*  10"  16»*«-  26*  85»». 
It  may  be  noted  that  analogies  to  the  '  six '  fingers 
of  2  S  21»'  (111  Ch  20*)  and  the  '  sedLgiti '  of  Pliny 
{Nat.  Hist.  xL  43)  have  been  ooUeetod,  especially 
by  Zeckler  in  Lai^^'s  Bibehoerk  (on  1  Ch  20*). 

(()  To  the  same  source  must  be  traced  the 
frequent  use  and  the  round  sense  of  *  ten,'  which 
one  may  note  in  Gn  31',  Lv  26**,  Nu  U«  (!  Jg  6"), 
1  S  1»  (17",  2  8  18",  1  K  14»,  2  K  5»),  Is  6'*,  Am  5«, 
Zee  8»*,  Job  19»,  Ec  7'*  (Neh  5'*),  Mt  25>,  Lk  15», 
Rev  2'»,  To  4*',  Enoch  93 ;  and  the  '  ten  tempta- 
tions of  Abraham'  (Book  of  Jubilees,  ch.  xix.)  set 
in  their  proper  light  the  '  ten '  temptations  of  Nn 
W  (J.  H.  Kurtz,  Geseh.  d.  Alien  Bundes,  ii.  398, 
has  rightlj  said,  '  the  attempts  to  reckon  exactlv 
ten  historical  temptations  cannot  be  carried  tbrongn 
vithout  violmce').  Cf.  the  'ten  persecutions'  m 
Augustine,  de  Civitate  Dei,  xviii.  52.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  even  in  the  book  Jeftrah  the  'ten' 
spheres  are  deduced  from  the  number  of  the  fingers 
(ch.  L  i  3,  ed.  Bittangel,  p.  195 :  iry  leoo  m-i<BD  wy 


mpsxK) ;  cf.  for  'ten  times'  the  Tel  el- Amama  letten, 
17*».«»20=*21(obverse)"-(rever8e)»»22^**-**23»*-  "etc 

(k)  It  was  no  less  natural  to  employ  'fifty' 
(6  X 10)  as  a  round  number.  Examples  of  its  use 
in  this  way  are  found  in  Gn  6»  7»*  8'  18",  Ex  18" 
etc.  26*  etc.,  Lv  23"  25"  etc  27*,  Nn  4*»  16»,  Bt  22", 
Jos  7»,  18  e",  2  8  24",  1  K  18«,  2  K  1»,  Is  3*  etc, 
Ezr  8*  etc;  rtrriKona  in  Jth  1*;  MOn  in  Mteha 
inscrip.  1.  28. 

(X)  Such  approximate  quantities  were  naturallv 
also  the  numbers  '  hundred '  {e.g.  in  Lv  26*,  I  S  24*, 
Pr  17",  Ec  6*  8",  1  Ch  21*,  Mt  19*  (TR),  Mk  10», 
Lk  8* :  W4r  To  14"  (cf."  v.*),  Jth  10»' ;  mco  Mfisha 
inscr.  1.  29)  and  'thousand'  (Ex  20*  34',  Dt  1"  7* 
32*»,  1  8  18'  21"  29»,  2  S  18",  Is  30"  60*«,  Jer  32", 
Am  6»,  Mic  e*.  Ps  50»  84>»  90*  91'  105*  119",  Job  9* 
33",  Eo  6*  7**,  1  Ch  12"  16»),  and  has  also, 
according  to  its  e^rmology,  tiae  genual  sense  of 
'union,  association.'  The  remark  of  Hinel  (/.«. 
p.  2)  may,  further,  be  noted :  '  the  numbers  "  ten," 
<< hundred,"  "thousand,"  each  commence  a  seriM 
which  in  a  certain  sense  is  dominated  by  them.' 

(i)  At  least  the  number  'thousand'  has  a 
rhetorical  use  of  a  second  kind.  Numbers  of  this 
kind  are  not  infrequently  due  to  the  tendency  to 
hyperbole,  traces  of  which  maf  be  observed  in  the 
comparison  of  Abraham's  seed  to  'the  dust  of  the 
earth,'  etc  (Gn  13>*  etc),  as  is  admitted  even  by 
Flacins  {Clavis  script,  saera,  iL  152,  383  ff.).  'To 
the  same  department  of  rhetoric  belong  many 
larger  numbers,  e.g.  seven  thousand  '(IK  19"  etc ), 
'ten  thousand'  (Lv  26',  Dt  32**,  18  18'  21"  29*. 
Ezk  W,  Hob  8'*,  Mic  (P,  Ps  3*  68"  91',  Ca  6», 
/ti>(K4r7»  Wis  12"*),  'seventy  thousand'  (2  S  24>»), 
'thousand  thousand'  (Dn  7",  1  Ch  21*  22",  2  Ch 
14*),  'thousand  myriads'  (Gn  24*),  'mjriads  of 
thousands'  (Nu  10*),  'a  myriad  of  myriads'  (Do 
7"),  and  '  myriads  of  myriaas '  (Enoch  xxxix.).  Cf. 
Twc  oi  StKiM,  iiiXKov  Si  /ivpidxit  SUaiit  ttr'  dvot 
XuX^oi  (quoted  from  Demosthenes  by  R.  Volk- 
mann,  Eketorik  der  Griechen  it.  Rimer,  1874, 

L374).  Other  analogies  are  presented  br  the 
tin  phrases  'sexcentx,  sexcenttes,'  etc.,  collected 
especi^ly  by  Hunziker,  Die  Figur  der  Hyperbel  in 
den  Gediehten  VerffiU  (1896),  p.  37  ff.  A  measure 
of  truth  lies  also  in  the  remark  of  Hirxel  {I.e.  p.  3), 
that  the  general  numbers  give  requisite  scope  to 
the  human  imagination. 

3.  NuHBBBS  AND  THEOLOGY. —A  special  rela- 
tion of  biblical  numbers  to  theology  has  yet  to  be 
considered,  in  connexion  with  the  question  whether 
many  numbers  do  not  possess  either  a  oertain 
saeredness  or  a  sy7nbolicatm«aiaag. 

(a)  The  reverence  for,  or  saeredness  attached  to, 
certain  numbers.  —  The  latter  quality  has  its 
natural  sources  and  degrees.  For  instance,  the 
connexion  of  a  nnmber  with  an  important  elemont 
either  in  the  national  fortunes  or  in  the  religioos 
conceptions,  might  procure  for  that  number  a  lower 
or  a  higher  respect.  Traces  of  this  so-called 
saeredness  of  numbers  are  not  wholly  wanting  in 
the  Bible.  Let  us  follow  these  traces,  in  order 
that  we  may  use  the  possible  sources  and  degree* 
of  this  phenomenon  as  normative. 

(a)  An  extremely  important  feature  in  the 
national  recollections  of  Israel  was  the  number  of 
the  tribes,  which  may  have  originated  substantially 
as  is  indicated  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  in  spite  of 
the  opinion  to  the  contrary  held  by  many  recent 
commentators  (cf.  art.  by  the  present  writer  on 
'  Israel's  Historical  Recollections '  in  Expos.  Times, 
1898,  p.  349).  Hence  we  might  explain  a  certain 
loftiness  of  character  attaching  to '  twelve '  as  well 
as  the  frequent  use  of  this  number.  The  instances 
we  have  m  view  are  not  those  where  'twelve' 
manifestly  stands  in  direct  or  indirect  relation  to 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  as  in  Ex  24<28*i  ('  twelve  stones 
in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest'),  Lt  24*, 
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Nn  T^,  Joe  4«-,  1  K  18",  E«k  4SF.  Eir  6»»  8»  Mt 
19",  of.  the  84  classes  of  the  priests  (1  Ch  24«)  and 
Levites  {2^)  and  the  24  elders  (Rev  4«) ;  the  48 
Leritical  oiUes  (Na  S^U  the  72  men  (Na  11*^  «) ; 
the  144,000  sealed  ones  (Rev  7*) ;  the  twelve  baskets 
(Mt  14>°) ;  the  twelve  legions  of  angels  (26") ;  the 
twelve  Qttes  of  the  heavenljr  Jernsalem  (Rev 
SI*"-).  Rather  have  we  in  view  especially  the 
twelve  generations  that  are  enumerated  from 
Aaron  to  Ahimaaz  in  1  Ch  S"-"  and  6"-»  [Eng. 

and  ■**"].  Another  important  element  in  the 
national  consciousness  of  the  Israelitee  was  the 
tecoUection  of  the  [abottt]  forty  yean  of  the 
wilderness  wanderings,  as  is  proved  by  the  frequent 
•Unnons  to  these  (see  the  passages  cited  above  in 
8,  a,  1)) ;  and  this  recollection  was  of  a  very  serious 
and  mournful  character.  Hence  it  is  intelligible 
tiiat  the  round  number  40  should  be  ehosen  just  in 
those  passages  where  the  duration  of  a  teriout 
ritnation  was  to  be  indicated,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  40  days  of  punishment,  of  fasting,  and  of 
repentance,  Gn  •fi-'*-^  8»,  Ex 24» 84»,  Dt  fl*"-» 
Vfi;  I  8  17",  1  K  IV,  Jon  8*,  Mt  4>. 

(/})  A  fundamental  element  in  the  religioiu  ex- 
perience of  Israel  was  the  receiving  of  the '  ten ' 
eommandments  (Ex  20*-"  0  Dt  6*-"),  which  three 
times  are  expressly  called  '  the  ten  words '  (Ex  34", 
Dt  4>*  lO*);  of.  also  the  ten  candlesticks  in  the 
■anctnaiy  (1  K  7^  It  would  be  no  wonder,  then, 
if  the  saoetity  oi  those  fundamental  command- 
ments passed  over  to  their  number,  a  process  which 
may  have  been  favoured  hj  the  eironmstance  of 
the  ten  times  repeated  'ana  God  said,'  by  which 
the  world  was  made  (Gn  l*-<*),  unless,  indeed,  the 
ten  repetitions  of  thu  formula  were  themselves 
due  to  the  significance  of  the  number  'ten.'  The 
present  writer  feels  disposed  to  adopt  this  last 
■oggestion,  because  the  combination  of  those  ten 
•oi&X  with  the  seven  'and  God  saw  that  (it  was) 
good'  (Gn  !*•  "•"•"),  and  with  the  three 
•and  God  blessed '  (I"-"  2"),  appears  too  striking 
to  allow  the  concurrence  of  those  three  numbers, 
'  ten,'  '  seven,'  and  '  three,'  to  be  set  down  as  for- 
tuitous. "Hie  same  conclusion  is  specially  favoured 
by  tiie  fact  that  the  formula  of  approval,  coi  tStr  i 
feii  In  KoXir,  is  repeated  in  the  LXX  eight  times, 
tiie  additional  instance  being  1"*.  It  Is  more 
likely  that  the  number  was  reduced  to  seven  from 
an  original  eight  than,  oonversely,  that  seven 
ooonrrencee  of  Sie  formula  were  expanded  to  eight. 

(>)  U  we  are  rij^t  in  the  above  supposition,  the 
position  is  aU  the  more  established  that  'leven' 
bad,  in  tiie  estimation  of  the  Hebrews,  a  certain 
measure  of  sanctity  attached  to  it.  This  position  is, 
however,  very  probable  upon  other  grounds  as  welL 
For  instance,  next  to  the  ark  with  the  ten  oom- 
maadments,  which  of  the  fittings  of  the  sanctuary 
was  counted  more  sacred  than  the  ««MK-branchea 
eandlestick  (Ex  26»,  1  K  7'*,  Zee  4")  t  Was  it  not 
this  which  symbolized  the  illumination  bestowed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  (of.  Is  ll'jt  And  how  the 
reverence  for  the  number  '  seven  must  have  been 
augmented  by  the  circumstance  that  this  number, 
derived  from  the  revolution  of  the  moon,  etc.  (see 
above,  2,  a,  S),  was  connected  with  the  Sabbath 
and  many  of  tihe  festal  seasons  1  Finally,  what  a 
powerful  contiibntion  to  the  sacredness  of  '  seven ' 
was  supplied  by  the  act  of  swearing,  which, 
through  the  ceremonies  practised  (Gn  Si'"  )  and 
the  name  (niahba')  applied  to  it,  connected  itself 
with  the  number  '  seven '  {sheba'),  a  number  which 
could  be  read  off  from  the  stars  1  Even  if  this  con- 
nexion of  'seven'  with  holy  utensils,  seasons,  and 
transaetiona  was  itsslf  a  secondary  one,  yet,  once 
It  was  established,  it  most  have  tended  greatiy  to 
promote  the  frequent  use  of  the  nnmbw '  seven,' 
and  it  is  perhaps  to  the  sacredness  of  '  seven '  that 
we  must  AttriDute  its  selection  in  the  following 


instances :  the  fitting  up  of  the  place  of  woiahic 
(1  K  7".  Ezk  40*^  «  41»,  cf.  Pr  9^)  j  the  detailing  ol 
acts  of  ritual  ('the  priest  shall  sprinkle  of  the 
blood  teven  times,'  etc.,  Lv  4»- "  8"  14't  16",  Nu 
19*,  2  K  6"),  or  the  specification  of  the  objects 
required  in  the  cultus  ('seven'  lambe,  etc  Nu 
28n<'-,  Ezk  45",  2  Ch  29") ;  cf.  the  seven  sons  of 
Saul  who  were  '  hanged  before  the  Lord  '  (2  S  21*) ; 
and  the  seven  locks  of  the  Nazirite  Samson  (Jg 
16"-")  appear  to  the  present  writer  to  have  a 
necessary  connexion  witn  the  act  of  swearing. 

Besides,  this  connexion  of  '  seven '  with  re- 
ligious conceptions  was  common  to  the  Israelitee 
and  those  peoples  in  whose  neighbourhood  they 
lived  at  <ufferent  times.  Note,  in  the  £06.- 
Aetyrian  poem  '  Die  Hfillenf ahrt  der  litar '  (ed.  A. 
Jeremias,  1887),  the  teven  gates  through  which 
Ishtar  descended  to  the '  land  without  return '  (Ob- 
verse 1.  63,  Reverse  11.  14, 45).  Further,  note  the 
seven  altars  which  Balaam,  who  was  sent  for  from 
Metopotamia  (PUru  on  the  Euphrates),  caused  to 
be  erected  in  Moab  (Nn  23>-^  ><■");  the  eeeen 
sacrificial  victims  directed  to  be  offered  by  the 
three  friends  of  Job  '  in  the  land  of  Uz '  (Job  42*) ; 
and  the  circumstance  that  'with  the  Mgyptian* 
also  "  seven  "  was  a  holy  number '  (Ebers,  Zpypten 
und  die  Bueher  Mot^t,  p.  339).  The  combination 
of  this  number  with  the  cultus  was,  therefore, 
probably  an  inheritance  which  the  Hebrews  brought 
with  them  when  they  migrated  from  their  home 
in  the  East.  Now,  we  obswve  that  this  comlnning 
of  '  seven '  with  religious  conceptions  shows  itseu 
in  an  augmented  measure  in  the  post-exiUc  period. 
For  instance, '  ox  and  fatling '  of  2  S  6"  is  replaced 
in  the  parallel  passage,  1  Ch  16",  by '  seven  btUlocks 
and  seven  rams,'  and  'the  seven  noly  angels'  ate 
mentioned  in  To  12".  This  may,  of  course,  be  the 
product  of  a  prooess  of  development  within  Jndaism 
Itself.  It  is  the  Esoterio-Priestiy  source  (P)  of 
the  Pentatonch  that  has  first  to  teU  as  that  70 
descendants  of  Jacob  went  down  to  Egypt  (Gn 
46" ;  of.  on  the  70  or  72  names  in  Gn  10  KOnig's 
Einieitung,  p.  281),  and  the  Chronicler  means  to 
enumerate  70  deaoendanto  of  Noah  (1  Ch  1*-")  and 
of  Abraham  (w.»^ :  cf.  the  70  disoi^(Lk  VS^), 
the  seven  spirits  of  God  (Rev  1'  etc),  the  '  seven 
prophetesses '  {Seder  'olam  rabba,  oh.  21).  But  if 
a  jireign  source  is  to  be  sought  for  the  growing 
dis^Kwition  to  connect  'seven'  wiUi  rdigious 
notions,  the  influence  of  Bal^lonia  suggests  itself 
most  readily,  for  we  read  '  the  names  oTthe  angels 
came  in  their  hand  from  Babylon'  (Jems.  Sosh 
hashthanah,  L  4 :  Saso  rra  iVp  d'skSm  mnr).  Hence, 
if  the  notion  of  'seven'  angels  is  to  be  attributed 
to  foreign  influence  at  ul,  tiie  present  writer 
prefers  to  trace  this  influence  to  Babylonia  rather 
than  to  Perria,  whose  claims  Riehm  {ffWB^ 
p.  17796)  sought  to  establish.  Riehm's  view  is  all 
the  less  certain  because  elsewhere  only  'four' 
supreme  angels  are  mentioned  (Enodi  ix.  39,  Apoc 
Bar  6*),  and  in  omisidering  the  Persian  origin  of 
the  'seven  eyes'  of  Zee  3^  4">  one  must  notleave 
out  of  account  the  language  of  Is  45^  ('  I  form  the 
light  and  create  darkness,'  etc)  and  of  Zee  8". 

(S)  Finally,  the  thriee  repeated  'and  God  blessed' 
(Gn  !"• "  2^)  raises  the  question  how  ht  the  num- 
ber *  three '  eomes  into  connexion  with  the  religious 
contents  of  the  Bible.  The  answer  can  onfy  be 
that  there  are  very  few  traces  of  '  three '  in  the 
cultus  and  the  religions  conceptions  of  the  Israelites. 
All  that  the  OT  oners  on  this  point  is  the  following : 
The  sanctuary  of  Jahweh  is  composed  of  three  m2a 
divisions,  the  Court,  the  Holy  nace,  and  the  Holy 
of  Holies  (Ex  20"  27*,  1 K  8>'-  etc).  In  the  Uesih 
ing  formula  of  Nn  6**-*'  the  name  Jahweh  is  thrice 
repeated,  and  three  pairs  of  actions  are  predicated 
of  Him.  The  threefold  mention  of  the  Divine  name 
occurs  also  in  Jos  22",  Jer  7',  and  Nah  1*.  Fiuther, 
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JaAweh  ZAaoth  is  thrice  cslled  holy  in  Is  9.  This 
threefold  nse  of  a  word  is  a  species  of  Epizeoxis 
which  is  found  in  other  instances  as  well  (6n 
gBk.Mb.  sk.^  Jer  22",  Ezk  21*»),  and  is  a  drcnmlocn- 
tion  for  the  superlatiTe.  (So  also  in  Egyptian, 
aocordine  to  Bmgsch,  Stmnituehr\ft,  etc.  p.  310, 
the  use <S  'good,  good,  good'  serves  as  a  suMtitate 
for  the  superlative,  'the  best').  This  relative 
rarity  of  a  connexion  between  '  three '  and  religious 
notions,  which  prevails  in  the  OT,  should  not  be 
made  good  from  other  sources.  The  thunder  call, 
'  Hear,  O  Israel,  Jahweh  is  our  Giod,  Jahweh  (the  ?) 
one '  (Dt  6S  cf.  Is  41*  44*  48"),  drowns  the  roioe  of 
those  who  refer  us  to  the  triads  of  gods  that  were 
adored  by  the  Babyloniaiis,  Assyrians  (Ann,  Bel, 
and  Ea,  etc  [Tiele,  Bab.-Aujfr.  OueK.  pp.  617, 
S23]),  and  other  natamis  of  antiauity.  It  was  onlv 
ia  the  course  of  the  later  development  of  Israel  s 
religion  that  the  Old  Test  'I  am  that  I  am' 
(Ex  V*)  was  parted  into  4  &r  cot  4  froU  A  j^Jyterat 
(Rev  1*  4*)  j  ef.  tiie  evolntjon  of  the  i^jj  i^ig  i^ijj 
of  Is  6*  whiofa  meets  us  in  the  mysterious  sentence 
DB'oi  teot  1B03  oneo  nnSaa  -og  mp  (y«f<raA,  ch.  L 
8  1).  But  the  original  meaning  of  the  OT  text 
must  not  he  modified  to  suit  either  heathen  parallels 
or  later  stages  in  its  own  development. 

The  qneetioin  has  still  to  be  put  why  in  one 
series  of  passages  it  is  'three'  and  in  another 
'  seven '  or  some  other  of  the  round  (holy)  numbers 
that  is  (diosen.  The  proper  answer  appears  to  be 
that  <em.t  was  preferred  to  thrte  («.g.  2  K  IS'*', 
Sir  26"-,  Bev  9"  the  'Mree  woes')  when  it  was 
desired  V>  indicate  a  laiger  quantity.  This  seems 
to  be  tlM  principle  at  work,  a.^.,  in  the  first  *even 
of  the  seventy  '  weeks '  (Dn  9**),  or  the '  leven 
ohnrches  of  Asia  Minor'  (Rev  1*),  or  the  ' teven 
golden  viids,  full  of  the  wrath  of  (jod '  (IC). 

(i)  The  question  of  the  tymMical  character  of 
many  nnmben. — The  biblioil  numbers  would  be 
of  immfinse  importance  for  the  nuUerial  side  of 
exegesis  if  it  could  be  established  that  many  of 
those  numbers  are  used  to  indicate  certain  ideat. 

Now,  to  cast  a  glance  first  of  all  over  the  hittory 
of  thii  fuettioH,  the  Old  Testament  itself  has  no 
positive  not*  as  to  a  secret  meaning  of  the 
number*  it  employs.  Such  an  indication  cannot 
be  discovered  in  the  statement  that  the  Tabernacle 
was  constmeted  after  a  heavenly  pattern  (Ex  2S*). 
Nothing  more  than  an  inquiry  into  the  meaning 
of  numbers  ]•  ascribed  to  Daniel  (9*;  cf.  'the 
prophets  have  inquired,'  etc,  1 P  l'**-).  Joae^us, 
too,  was  content  to  write  ia  the  Upocl/uer  to  his 
'A^X>»^'<>  (§  4)  that  Moses  says  some  things  in 
an  enigmatic  way  (alrlmf9<u).  Tet  he  did  not 
interpret  the  numbers  of  Gn  1  ia  Ant.  L  L  The 
same  is  the  case  in  Midrash  BeresMth  rcU>ba,  and 
a  simple  counting  of  the  number  of  occurrences  of 
1^  in  Gn  l**"  without  an  explanation  of  the 
significance  of  the  number  is  all  that  we  find  in 
I^shna  Aboth  v.  1.  But,  among  the  Hellenistic 
Jews,  Aristobnlus  had  already,  according  to 
Eusebius  (Prtsp.  Evang,  xiii,  12,  13  ff.),  inter- 
preted the  number  'seven,'  and  PhUo  followed 
zealously  ia  his  footwints  in  his  work  Ilepl  r^t 
MwiwAtft  K«9iimroiiat.  Further,  the  interpretation 
of  numbers  was  cultivated  ia  the  Haggadic  portions 
of  the  Talmud  and  other  Jewish  writings  (i^.  e.g. 
Schegg,  Bibl.  Archaol.  1888,  p.  419),  and  m  Je^rah 
and  Zohar.  Such  a  reference  of  biblical  numbers 
to  the  sphere  of  idta*  might  have  its  basis  in 
the  primary  or  in  the  secondary  origia  of  many 
numbers.  Bat — 

(a)  The  view  that  certain  numbers,  on  aeeount 
of  their  faetort  or  ooefBcients,  came  to  be  used  to 
express  ideas,  is  not  a  plausible  one  Tet  Philo 
(de  Plantatione,  8  29)  says,  i^Soitit  to  rouir  koX 
rrrripur,  while  he  derived  inrta  from  'eignt'  and 
'one^'  finding  the  'eight'  haiparv  u>d  tiie  'one' 
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Iterafiokkt  rarroUa  texo/tirur  (de  Congrettu,  g  19) ;  cf. 
tr  Koi  S6o  KoX  rpla  koX  rHrapa  Siica  ytrpf  {de  Plant.  § 
29).  Let  the  reader  recall  the  sentences  finran  Augus- 
tine and  Babr  quoted  above  (2,  a,  S,  it).  But  Philo 
(de  Profugis,  g  33)  did  not  attempt  to  derive 
a  symbolical  sense  of  'twelve'  from  the  possible 
components  of  this  nnmher,  and  it  is  incompre- 
hensible how  a  reference  to  the  faetort  of  twelve 
could  be  found  in  the  distribution  of  the  precious 
stones  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high  pnest  (Ex 
SV"),  or  in  the  airaagemeat  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  etc  (Nu  2?*,  1  K  7",  Ezk  48^-", 
Rev  21").  In  any  ouw,  an  analysis  of  numben 
has  nothing  to  do  with  their  original  sense,  and 
such  analyses  reveal  nothing  reguding  their  con- 
nexion with  the  ideas  entertamed  by  God  and 
embodied  in  the  universe  Hence  it  is  not  clear 
that  certain  numbers  owe  their  connexion  with  the 
sphere  of  ideas  to  the  faetort  of  which  they  are 
composed.  But  it  may  be  said  more  readily  that 
the  number  80  which  ooonra  in  Jg  S**  and  in  Joa. 
Ant,  Tm.  viL  8  (2aXe/uir  .  .  .  BaaOuttan  6rfMiKiwn 
fnj)  was  chosen  on  account  of  its  coefficient '  40.' 
In  the  same  way  we  may  explain  the  number  '  35 ' 
(6x7)  which  m  the  traditions  about  the  life  of 
PythsAoras  alternates  with  '  40 '  (Hirzel,  l.e,  p.  47). 

(fi)  Still  less  Lb  it  to  be  supposed  that  such  a 
simple  number  as  'three'  was  eonetrtuied  upon 
the  basis  of  an  idea,  for  'three'  and  'seven'  are 
both  members  of  the  continuous  series  of  numbers 
which  arose  by  the  constant  addition  of  'one' 
But  PhUo  (de  Mundi  Opifeio,  g  3,  17f.,  31,  Leg. 
AUegor.  L  4,  iL  1 :  r^rcurrot  i  ttit  xarit  rft  nU  -H/r 
lurUa)  describee  the  numbers  1-7  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  rise  to  the  thought  that  the  relevant  ideas 
were  diseloned  to  man  through  the  numbers,  and 
that  the  numbers  are  the  arobe^pes,  the  first  and 
purest  representations  of  the  Divine  ideas,  nay, 
the  moving  orinciplee  of  the  universe,  as  Aristo- 
bnluB  said,  Si  ipSoiiiSin>  rSi  i  titiue  jcucXcmu  (Euaeb. 
Prtep.  Evang.  XUL  xii.  16).  On  this  path  the 
Mends  of  Haggada  and  (abbala  advanced  further. 
'The  Blabbala  attaches  itself  to  the  lymbolical 
seven  years  of  Gn  41^.'  Many  Kabhalists  found 
a  connexion  between  the  Heb.  word  fopAor  '  count' 
(Gn  41**>)  and  the  term  tejMra.  'Seven'  of  tiie 
ilephiroth  were,  in  their  view,  analogous  to  the 
seven  years  of  plenty,  so  that  Eneoph  (fjio  piO, 
'  the  unending,'  ceasea  to  produce  more  ^hiroth. 
But  there  were  also  ten  nrrno,  oorrespondug  to  the 
ten  words  by  which  Grod  created  the  world  (Gn 
1*-*^  and  '  tnese  ten  words  are  ten  principles  or 
attributes  of  God'  (Kolb,  Die  OffenSarung,  etc, 
13,  16fi'.).  The  r^ht  conclusion  to  draw  appears 
to  be,  that  while  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty 
that  the  number  '  ten '  in  Gn  1*"**  is  accidental,  it 
may  be  denied  with  certainty  that  this  number  is 
meant  to  express  idea*. 

(e)  There  is  yet  another  trace  from  which  oae 
can  clearly  see  the  value  attached  to  numbers 
during  the  later  stages  of  Biblical  Theol^y.  We 
refer  to  the  so-calleu  Oematrla  (nhbo'j,  a  Hebraized 
form  of  ytuiuTfla  used  in  the  sense  of  ipiBiarniHi), 
i.e.  the  art  of  indicating,  by  means  of  numbers, 
words  whose  letters  by  their  numerical  value  (see 
above,  1,  b,S  ex.)  give  the  sum  named  in  any 
passage. 

(a)  This  can  be  best  explained  by  examples ;  and 
we  may  begin  with  an  instance  which  in  all  proba- 
bility occurs  in  the  OT  itself,  namely  Gn  14", 
where  the  number  318  is  the  equivalent  of  mp'Sn, 
if  the  numerical  values  of  the  different  letters  of 
this  name  are  added  together:  1-1-30+  10  +  70  +  7 
+200  =  318.  It  would  M  a  strange  coincidence  if 
tiie  number  of  Abraham's  'trained  servants'  stood 
in  such  a  relation  to '  Eliezer,'  the  only  name  known 
to  us  of  a  trained  servant  of  Abraham.  Hence 
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Rashi  {ad  toe.)  said  long  ago,  rnV  nrhm  rom  vfmm 
■CSV  mrtcfi  p»  i«wn  n>n,  ».«.  «Onr  fathers  said, 
Eliezer  it  was,  alone,  and  this  (318)  is  the 
Gematrical  number  of  his  name.'  Again,  the 
anthor  of  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Bamaoeu  (iz.  8) 
saw  in  the  318  of  6n  W*  an  allasion  to  r+iif,  •'.«. 
the  cmcified  Jesns ;  cf.  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.  tL  II, 
f  84 :  ^aair  ToSrror  rir  ipi0ft^  etnu  roB  iiir  KVpuuecO 
t^lttlov  rirtf.  This  way  of  explaining  a  word 
was  already  recognized  in  the  29th  of  the  32  her- 
menentical  mles  of  B.  Eliezer  ben  Jose  (see  KOnis, 
EinUitung,  p.  516).  Further,  on  'Athbad^  etc,  (3. 
especially  A.  Berliner,  Beitr&ge  tur  Hdt.  Chnan. 
OM*  Talmud  und  Midratck,  pp.  12-14. 

(/})  A  slight  variation  from  this  method  consists 
in  the  em^oyment,  not  of  »  number  but  of  a  %Bord 
in  order  to  indicate  onofAar  word  whose  letters 
have  the  same  numerical  value.  This  method  is 
several  times  attributed  to  the  OT  writers  by  later 
exegetea.  For  instance,  the  numerical  value  of 
the  letters  of  it3<  (6n  4g>*)  is  358,  and  the 
same  numerical  value  belongs  to  the  letters  of  irvD 
'Messiah'  (Bnxtorf,  Lex.  Neb.  «.«.  What 
follows  from  tiiisT  That  the  whole  passage  was 
devised  in  order  to  furnish  a  test  of  Gematrical 
skiUt  No;  but  it  is  possible  Utat  the  above- 
named  equivalence  was  the  source  of  the  osnal 
spelling  of  the  word '  Shiloh'  in  the  OT  (contrast 
mv  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch).  Further,  the 
surprising  circumstance  that  Moses  married  an 
Etniopiui  woman  (Nu  12*)  engaged  the  ingenuity 
of  exegetes  till  they  discovwed  uiat  the  namericfu 
value  of  n<na  (<  Ethiopian '  f.)  is  the  same  as  that 
of  IMTD  -  -  •  ... 
etc),  nami 
was  replaced' 
Then,  asain,  njjr  (Zeo  3"),  in'respect  of  the  numerical 
value  or  its  letters,  is  ^  oof)  'comforter'  (La  V*, 
Sanhedrin  98i).  Other  examples  will  be  found  in 
Weber,  Syttem  dtr  cMtmagog.  Theol.  p.  118  {Jiid. 
Theol.  auf.  Orund  de$  Tatnwd,  etc  p.  121  f.],  and 
D6pke,  Hermeneutik  der  neutest.  Schrifttteller,  pp. 
185,  179  f. 

(y)  But  the  NT  also  shows  a  clear  trace  of  this 
use  of  the  numerical  value  of  letters.  We  refer  to 
the  number  of  the  Beast  in  Rev  13",  where  we 

read  rdr  nO  Siiplov  iptB/iM  ylip  irSpArou 

itrtr  KoX  i  dptS/iit  otfroO  xt'',        666.  Xong 

ago  Irensens  {adv.  Ear.  v.  SO)  mentions  the  expla- 
nation of  this  number  assAATEINOZ,  a  word  the 
numerical  value  of  whose  letters  is  30  -I- 1  -I-  300  +  6 
+  10  +  60  +  70 200  =  666.  But  the  view  is  to  be 
preferred  that  the  latter  number  is  a  veiled  designa- 
tion of  NERON  EAISAB,  the  numerical  value  of  the 
letters  of  -op  p^i  being  >b  50 -t- 200  +  6  +  60  +  100  + 
60-1-200  =  666.  For  fuller  detaUs  regarding  this 
and  other  interpretations  see  art.  Revelation. 

(S)  It  is  only  an  indirect  analogy  to  this  mysterious 
use  of  numbers  that  is  presents  to  us  in  Egyptian 
texts.  According  to  Brugsch  (SteinimehrUt,  etc. 
p.  314  f.),  upon  the  wall  of  a  temple  at  E<Uu,  a 
notification  that  the  length  of  the  holy  place  (the 
middle  space  in  the  temple)  is  113  yards,  is  given 
in  the  words,  '  Why  T  Because  a  child  has  gone 
through  the  midst  of  the  sanctuary.'  That  is  to 
say,  the  three  words  we  have  italicized  contain  the 
same  letters  as  are  required  for  writing  the  number 
113.  Again,  a  length  of  90  yards  in  this  temple  of 
the  snn-god  is  indicated  by  tne  words, '  because  he, 
like  a  sun,  beaming  shines.' 

LiTBSATtnKB.— The  art.  'Zahleo'  In  Blehm'f  BWB  u>d  In 
Henog's  PRS* ;  Bredow,  UnUrtuchungen  tur  alUn  Qttek.  t. 
108  fl. ;  Lepdtu,  CAnmot.  ier  Mgvptfr,  p.  16;  Hirzel,  *Ueber 
Rondzahleii '  in  BeridU.  d.  tOeht.  GaeUteh.  d.  Wiu.  1886  (treats, 
pp.  e-ez  the  number  'forty';  p.  6St.  'four';  p.  MB.  'thirty 
tbooaand ' ;  but  glvei  m  bibUou  Uliwtrations  only  ■  forty '  and 
*s  hundnd  and  twentar');  Bnigach,  iSMnAue&rvt  und  fiitef- 
rf  (IStlX  p.  tOSit.  rFniu  Kdb,  Db  Qfimiaruna  betraehtet 
I  Standpunkt  cUr  Weltanschauung  unatUa  QotUibtgriffet  der 


Kabbala  (W)en7l898),  p.  &  f . 

On 'the  number  of  the  Beaat'ne  Bouaet  (iKt  OjRmiaruM 
yoAonnii,  1886)  on  Bev  I3U,  and  the  Uteiature  dted  ad  Int. 
aodlnthe£inM(tavtohlsCommentai7.     Eo.  KOMIQ. 

NUHBBRINO.— See  Datid,  in  voL  L  p.  6680. 

HDHBEB8  (so  called  from  the  litle  in  the  LXX, 
'AfitS/iol,  cf.  Vulg.  Nwneri,  given  to  the  book  be- 
cause of  the  repeated  numberings  in  chapters  1.  S  f. 
26 ;  Heb.  <  in  the  wilderness,'  from  the  fifth 
word  of  1*)*  is  the  'fourth  Book  of  Moses,'  and 
forms  one  division  of  the  comporite  work  now 
Imown  as  the  Hexateuoh  (which  see  for  justifica- 
tion of  this  statement  and  for  general  description 
of  the  constituent  elements  J,  E,  and  P).  It  faUa 
readily  into  three  main  sections :  S  1.  The  Camp 
at  Sinai,  1-10>*;  |  2.  The  Wanderings,  10"-19i 
\  8.  The  Plains  of  Moab,  20-38.  ButUie  material 
mclnded  in  these  sections  is  often  very  loosely 
strung  on  the  main  thread  of  narrative,  and  several 
chapters  are  a  mosaic  made  up  out  M  fragments 
from  different  sources.  The  analytical  problems 
are  closely  analogous  to  those  encountered  in 
Exodus  and  Leviticus,  and  will  be  treated  here  on 
the  same  lines  as  in  those  articles.  Some  remarks 
will  be  added  on  the  authorship  and  date  (§  4),  the 
historical  significance  (g  0),  and  the  religions  value 
(i6)  of  the  book.  (The  abbreviations  and  signs 
employed  are  mostly  familiar.  They  will  be  fouul 
•xplained  under  ExoDUa  and  Lnvmcua). 

I L  The  Camp  at  Sinai  t  I-10>*. 
A.  Summary. 


IMS  Command  to  number  the  adult  

Uk.M  Execution  of  the  oommand  (fragmenti  onlyX 
liTM  Expanded  account  of  the  censui — 

Order  of  tribes  in  camp  and  on  the 
march. 

.|.4MJt,u.UJi.ib,iAiLAM>,a.a.ioja*,  oeiwis 
note*  oo  the  four  oampe  respeotlTely. 
,81-*  Aaron's  sons  and  what  befell  them— 
|M*  Dm  Levitss  to  be  sat  apart  as  assistants  to 
Aaron. 

(UM  The  Lerltes  to  be  snbetltutes  for  the  fltstboin. 

l«a.msK  w  Census  of  male  Lerltee  of  all  anai 
M.M1.SMS  Daties  and  positiaas  of  tlM  • 

Leritlcal  clans. 
04S  Census  of  lintbom  maiss  ordsrad  and 
carried  oat 

The  Leritee  and  their  cattle  to  be  for  the  fintbom  and 
their  cattle. 

*u  Redemption  of  thesorplosof  firstbom 

414.  n4L  »t  Oenaos  Of  adnlt  Levite*  by  olans 

ordered. 

+*.ll.»t-a8.si-a»  Duties  repeated  in  fuller  de- 
tail. 

^-M  Particulars  as  to  ganetal  duties  of 

Eleasar. 

+irm  Caution  as  to  dlstiaotton  of  priests  and 
Levitea. 

Oensus  of  adult  Larltas  effeoted— 
Sl-V  Lepers  to  be  excluded  (from  the  camp). 
t*  Special  case  of  a  guiltK>ffering. 

Right  of  the  priests  to  heave-offerings,  etc. 
U-Sl  Composite  ordinance  as  to  marital  Jeafouqr. 
e>-B  The  law  of  the  Nazirite  and  o(  his  offerings. 

6M-«  The  formula  of  priestly  benediction. 

t 71.88  The  dedication  of  the  altar,  and  the  gifts, 
be  Divine  Voice  from  above  the  mercy-Beat 
8>-*  The  candlestick  and  its  seven  lamps, 
no.  vtUt  Moses  to  consecrate  the  Levites. 
4.11.  Ub-S3  Aaron  to  consecrate  the  Levites. 
-j-t^as  Alteration  of  period  of  Levitical  service. 
V*    The  Passover  celebration  in  the  2nd  year. 

I  S*-!*  Supplementary  Passover  tor  special  cases. 

u-nThe  cloud  and  its  relations  with  the 
I  camp. 
1014  The  me  of  trumpets  on  the  march. 
lOK  (ph)  Use  of  trumpets  in  war,  and  for  festivals. 


*  The  book  Is  also  named  bj  the  Jews,  from  Its  opening  word, 
IJUf,  We  Ond  In  the  Xalnmd  the  name  01<m  sVph-'book 
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B.  Analysis. 


^  1  n  n 

Pi  1 1-18  19b  M  y       M     8-10  14-tl 

V  17-18*      80-47  4»-8r     "^1-84  "1-4 


Pi  ^  «4t 
f  ^28-86      8»-88     85-88    40-48  48-81 


4 

*i-uier  17-1 


Iff 


pi  ^81-48  "        ^  '  1-88       '-'l-lO  U' 


IS-lte 


C.  Oritieal  Notes, 

1-4 :  Th»  tribes  and  their  eHeampment.—Theae 
opening  chapters  relate  the  nnmoering  of  the 
■ecolar  tribes  (ch.  1),  with  their  relative  positions 
in  the  camp  (ch.  2),  and  the  numbering  of  the 
Levitical  dans  with  their  respective  duties  (ch. 
8  f.).  All  comes  from  P,  but  not  all  from  the  same 
stratum.  If  the  account  of  the  ordering  of  the 
eensos  in  1''"  be  assigned  to  the  great  Law  and 
History  Book  F*,  then  the  rest  of  the  chapter  re- 
lating the  execution  of  the  order  is  most  naturally 
attributed  to  a  later  stage  of  the  compilation,  to 
which  ch.  2  may  also  bSong.  Probably  P>  had 
briefer  accounts  of  the  census  and  the  camp,  which 
have  been  independently  expanded  in  1"**  and  2, 
just  as  similar  expanded  accounts  are  found  in 
Ex  36-40  and  Lv  8  F*  of  the  fulfilment  of  commands 
given  in  Ex  25-28  uid  29  P*.  The  remains  of  Pi's 
narrative  may  perhaps  be  found  in  (!*•)•*. 
The  main  grounds  for  this  analysis  are  as  fdlow : 
(1)  The  extreme  elaboration  of  style,  the  same 
formula  being  12  times  repeated,  with  slight  varia- 
tions only  in  and  contrasted  with  the  account 
of  the  Levitical  census  in  ch.  8,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  P*.  (2)  In  I"-  Aaron  is  associ- 
ated with  Moses,  cf.  4>.  But  In  (cf.  S"*- 
it  is  Moses  who  conducts  the  census.  In  3*  Aaron 
is  a  gloss,  for  numbered  is  sing. ;  and  l"*  is  probably 
the  same.  (8)  The  order  of  tribes  La  varied,  as  one 
writer  would  hardly  have  varied  it.  Six  Afferent 
arrangements  are  given  below  for  comparison. 
A  adopts  the  strict  genealogical  order.  B  takes 
Rachel's  son  after  Leah's  children  and  puts  Zilpah's 
last.  0  omits  Levi,  gives  Joseph's  sons  in  the  order 
Ephraim,  Manasseh,  to  make  up  12,  and  places  b's 
last  three  in  reverse  order,  Asher,  Chul,  NaphtslL 
D  puts  Gad  into  Levi's  place  after  Simeon,  E  moves 
the  group  Judah,  Issacnar,  Zebulun  to  the  head  of 
the  ust,  while  F  sets  Manasseh  above  Ephraim  in 
correspondence  with  their  altered  proportion  of 
nnmbeiB. 

A.  On  401  pi 

B0Ub6B  ■> 

Lni 

Jodah 
T— I  ilm 

Zebnlon 
Osd 


■h 


Josqih*) 


I' 


I 


L-Uah'i 
Joseph'!.  * 
ttMlUltot 


B 


ablMpi 

aNnluspi 

aNn{ft7ft 
lOimpi 

Benben 
Simeon 

Beuben 
Simeon 

Jndah 
Isaachar 

Lari 

Zebulun 

-L 

Jodah 

Jndah 
iHscbsr 

Twnrhiir 
Zebuinn 

Benben 
Simeon 

Zebnlon  ' 

Oad 

"P 
Benjunln 

Bphmim )  , 
IbnMwhf  ' 
Benjamin 

Ephraim 
Hananeh 

Benjamin 

Dsn 

Dan 

Daa" 

Nepbtall. 

AiheT 
Oad 

Old  ) 

Z 

Adwr  j 

NaphtaH 

NaphtaU 

B-Baohal'a,  Z>Ztlpah'i,  B-BUhah'a,  J- 
■eh,  Ephraim.  t  Joaeph'i  place  vacant,  einoe 
who  came  down  to  join  liim  in  Efjpt. 


Ok  •flith')  el  Hw  mmbwlnn'  (fltta  asb,  Jtmm  vIL 
^4Mwf(w8^;><<Oilg«nap.  fiseb.  BBrl  SS). 


B.  Nu  lint  P» 


F.  Nn  M>-n  P» 


Keulien  . 
Simeon 
Oad  . 

48,600 
68,800 
46,860 

Reuben 
Simeon 
Oad  . 

.  48,780 

.  22,800 
.  40,600 

—  8,77« 

—87,100 

—  6,160 

Jodah  . 
iMaohsr 

Zebuinn  . 

Jodah* 

Itnhir 

Zebulun 

.  76,800 
.  84,800 
.  80,800 

+  1,800 
+  8,808 
+  8480 

Ephraim  , 
Manaaeeh  . 
Benjamin . 

40,600 
82,800 
86,400 

Mantwah 

Ephraim 
Benjamin 

.  68,700 
.  88,600 
.  46.600 

+80,600 
+  8,000 
+10,200 

DanT  . 
Aaher  . 
Mmditali  . 

88,700 
41,600 
68,400 

D*n~r 
Adier. 
KqditaU 

III 

+  1,700 
+11,900 
—  8,000 

808,660 

801,780 

—  1,880 

looks  like  a  late  insertion.  The  phrase 
•  Dwelling  of  the  testimony  *">■"••'  is  first  found 
in  Ex  SS^  P*.  seems  to  presuppose  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  encampment  in  ch.  2.  The  prohibition 
C)  to  number  Levi  should  precede  and  not  follow 
the  general  account  of  the  numbering.  Perhaps 
this  verse  has  been  misplaced. 

In  di.  2  we  have  a  further  variation  of  order  in 
the  names  of  the  tribes,  and  the  amount  of  nn- 
neceeeaiy  repetition  is  enormous.  All  the  new 
information,  t.«.  about  the  position  of  the  tribes 
in  the  camp  and  on  the  march,  could  have  been 
put  in  a  nngle  sentence.  One  or  two  points  of 
Isognage  confirm  the  assignment  to  I^.  But  the 
cnnous  series  of  parenthetical  notes  of  the  census 
results  (see  conspectus  above)  may  well  have  been 
added  later  still. 

Chapter  3  is  made  up  of  differing  elements. 
can  only  be  P",  because  it  follows  the  late  repre- 
sentation of  the  anointing  of  other  priests  than  the 
high  priest.  Observe  also  the  order  Aaron  and 
Motet,  and  the  use  of  the  formula  Thete  cur*  the 
generationt,  though  the  sons  of  Moses  are  not 
named,  and  the  particulars  have  all  appeared 
before  (cf.  Ex  6",  Lv  10»).  on  the  choice  of 
the  Levites  for  ministry,  and  the  parts  of  on 
the  Levitical  census,  contain  nothing  unsuitable  to 
P* ;  and  the  three  inserted  paragraphs  on  the 
position  and  duties  of  the  Levites  (cf.  and  **) 
might  be  also  P*,  but  that  the  reference  to  'altars 
in  whereas  F*  knows  only  one  altar,  and  the 
mention  of  '  cords'  iJluded  to  elsewhere  only 
in  P*  Ex  3fi''  39**,  indicate  a  later  origin.  "->*  and 
recall  P*  in  their  use  of  '  I  am  J','  and  may  rest 
on  an  older  basis,  but  do  not  fit  on  to  Pi  here. 
(observe  that  the  introductory  formula  is  not  Pi's, 
of.  ")  and  (containing  several  rare  phrases) 
rest  on  the  idea  of  the  Levites  as  substitutes  for 
the  firstborn,  and  develop  it  in  the  style  of  P*. 

Chapter  4  oomUnee  an  aoconnt  of  a  fresh  census 
of  adult  Levites,  with  a  statement  as  to  their 
duties.  By  its  elaboration,  its  phraseology,  and 
its  reference  to  the  golden  altar (cf.  Ex  80  P*), 
this  chapter  is  marked  as  secondaiy. 

6-6 :  Variout  eeremonial  foie*.— The  first  para- 
graph {^-*)  on  the  exduaion  of  the  leper  ana  the 
undeao  person  seems  to  presuppose  Lv  18-16,  un- 
less indeed  it  refers  to  yet  earlier  codifications. 
The  phrase  tn  the  midtt  tjf  which  I  dwell  recalls 
Lv  16"  28",  and  suggests  that,  if  this  be  not  a 
passage  from  an  earlMr  source,  at  least  the  editin 
caught  the  spirit  of  his  older  models  when  he  added 
this  supplement  to  relate  their  provisions  to  the 
camp  of  Nu  1-8.—**  supplements  Lv  6**-8*  on  the 
guilt-offering  by  arranging  that,  where  the  injured 
person  is  abaent  or  dead  and  has  no  kinsman,  the 
compensation  shall  eo  to  the  priest.—"-  mentions 
other  items  of  priestly  revenue. 

S""",  on  mantal  jesJonsy,  is  marked  as  P*  becanse 
of  its  archaic  flavour  and  certain  reminiscences  of 
P>>  (as  in  IS- »),  with  the  absence  of  P^s  terms  (ox- 
eept  tabernacle  "),  Bnt  after  the  criticism  of 
Stade  (ZATW,  1896  >)  it  is  difficult  to  accept  it  as 
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a  unity.  The  view  here  adopted  is  that  two  laws, 
A  providing^  for  a  wlemn  curse  on  a  defiled  wife, 
and  B  furnishing  a  test  for  a  wife  snspiected  of 
defilement,  have  been  woven  together.  In  a 
real  alternative  of  guilt  or  innocence  is  contem- 
plated. With  this  now  a  colophon,  but,  by 
analogy  with  other  cases,  probably  originally  a 
title,  agrees,  and  the  discriminating  use  of  the 
water  in  corresponds.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  introduction  0*'-),  to  which  answers  a  con- 
clusion in  "  (observe  absence  of  connexion  with 
the  guilt  is  assumed,  and  the  water  is  onlv 
the  means  of  inflictine  the  curse.  Similarly,  A  s 
jealouiy-offering  is  Wb  menwriai-offering.  The 
analysu  which  follows  rests  on  the  above  main 
grounds,  and  is  efiected  by  aid  of  the  parallels  and 
contrasts  tabulated  below. 


A  U41> 

B  •  la 


•to  J" 


%aUat 


ParalMt  and  OomtnuU. 


If  mm)  tMmri  wifi  u 

UUliid  .  .  .  mwOiiMtUM 
tk*  man  ihM  Mag  Ml  wi/$ 

mtotlupriati' 
mtai-cdferiva  of  mmorial  la 

to  nmstnbrxMM  1* 
tiufriut  tHaU—t  tlu  wommm 

tbaoneilarpatratlMWOBiMi^ 

iwim*  <Heb.)l« 
tt«  «Mter     Mtttrmt*  u.  at 
Urtekan  u  oewimonlrily 
mad  and  wlmiiitotand  *K 
Ma  prUit  akoB  jay  imto  tlu 
J~  mob  (Am 
Dk  ;et*'k,iia  altar- 


wAanawf/li* 

bting  under  her  )aul>emd,goiOi 


tUn  with  (Am  IK  (U. ». »  dUr. 

inHeb.) 
«  k  imC  <ifiiw(dlfl.  g«Bdar)l» 
i«  ihau  ttt  til*  woBum  btfor* 

J",  and  tA«  srint  .  .  .  *> 
mutU-f^ffiertng  q?  jealoutu 

Ur  Ur  ;  cLUoc  qf  jealoutv 

tik*  prUttthtU  Iring  hirnmr, 
and  sat  her  bt{m  J"  >• 

tha  affering  la  taken  ban  th* 
woman'a  Aond  > 

(t«  mitar  (Aa(  ecHiaatA  tka  suTM 
la  ».  Ur.  Mr  prenrad  W 
and  admlnlaterad  n 

tka  ^riaat  aAofl  aouaa  Aar  to 


J  and  am  wito  tta 
tHmanW;  otw,  an  altar- 
natlva  bamg  pioiioaad,  ot 
IK  and  St. 

and  tfttnnritMll  motatka 
woman  drini  tka  wKar 
*■>;  ot.  "'(om.  LZZl 
6a(^  to  (imB  and  O^A  to/tan 


^^^^^ 


natiTC  beiitf  gtran  (of.  la 
*l  wbarabar  pdM  is 
■aanmad). 
MdAaaAoS  motatika  wemMl 
drM  (Aa  wotar  4^  Mttar- 
aaaa  M 

ttM'affa&  traayAI  to  tAa 
attar  Wand  tha  mamoital 
banit>K 

•■-■> :  The  Law  tjf  the  Naarite.—AM  a  whole  this 
ordinance  oonforma  to  the  type  of  Lv  1-7,  such 
allusions  asto<A«<foor^  ths  tent  of  meeting  leiAily 
dropping  out  here  as  there.  may  be  even  earlier 
than  P\  as  teparation  unto  hit  God  ^  and  other 
phrases  recall  P^,  of.  especially  Lv  21«-  ".—«"'  The 
formula  of  beneoietion  is  no  doubt  much  older  than 
the  setting  in  which  P*  presents  it. 

T*"** :  The  dedication  of  the  altar.— It  is  agreed 
that  this  is  a  late  section.  The  date  given  by 
eompaiing  >  with  Ex  40*-**  makes  the  transaction 

Srior  to  Nn  1,  yet  the  order  and  position  of  tribes 
1  1-4  is  presupposed,  and  the  language  is  more 
sverladen  with  repetitions  than  anywnere  else, 
the  same  fomnla  oeing  12  times  repeated,  with 
only  the  necessary  change  of  6  out  ot  118  English 
words  in  the  translation. — **  Apparentiy  an  isolated 
fr««ment  of  P».— 8>-*,  like  Lv  24>-*  and  Ex  27««-, 
relates  to  the  candlestick,  and  seems  to  regulate 
the  position  and  lighting  of  the  lamps.  It  is 
probablv  the  latest  of  the  three  passages. — pro- 
viding for  a  consecration  rite  in  the  ease  of  the 
Levities,  can  hardly  be  other  than  secondary,  as  this 
service  if  original  woidd  surely  have  been  ordered 
in  ch.  8,  when  the  selection  of  the  tribe  was  com- 
manded, just  as  the  consecration  in  Lv  8  was  com- 
manded in  Ex  29.  Much  of  the  earlier  matter  is 
repeated  here,  and  traces  may  be  discerned  of  a 
doable  repreeentatiwi,  according  as  Moses  or  Aanm 


•M  indndaa  only  owl  aAa  ia  «al  d«Uad.  M>ia(lTaB 
who  baa  Inaartad  many  bannonixinc  tonohas  alaawnara. 
HacnmbnoaHab.,  andtbatqtirtt  la  maan,  baca,  bnttai^ 


toB, 
Oba. 
laM. 


is  the  chief  actor,  the  former  being  the  earlier  view. 
— Alters  4»  by  making  the  Invites  begin  work 
at  the  age  of  25  instead  of  30.— Q**",  on  Uie  pass- 
over  of  the  second  year,  is  followed  by  an  ordin- 
ance in  introduced  by  a  narrative  of  an 
illustrative  case  a  type  elsewhere  found  in  P*, 
to  which  may  perhaps  all  belong. — is  identi- 
fied as  by  its  relation  to  Ex  40.— !()•••  may  well 
be  P*,  and  this  ascription  suits  the  view  tliat  P' 
had  a  briefer  account  of  the  camp,  now  replaced 
by  2. — with  its  scene  in  your  land  (ten  parallels 
in  P**)  instead  of  on  the  march,  is  held  to  be  an 
inserted  fragment  of  P\  cf.  Lv  17*  23*  etc. 

§a.  The  Wanderings:  10"-19. 

A.  Summary. 

10>i-«  WThe  march  from  Sinai  begun,  r^  due 
order  of  camps,  'with  Hobab  as  guide  and  the 
ark  in  front;  'formula  used  at  sturt  and  halt. 
Ill-*  ■Murmurers bomt  up  at  Taberah ;  *^  'manna 
and  quails  followed  by  a  plague  at  Kibroth- 
Hattaavah  t  "seven^  elders  endowed  with  spirit  of 
prophecy  in  aid  of  Moses ;  jealousy  of  Joehua  over 
Eldad  and  Medad.  12  'Moees^  Cushite  wifoi 
iealonay  of  Aaron  and  Miriam,  and  leproar  of 
Miriam.  18  "The  mission  of  the  spies;  14 
the  people  turned  back  from  Canaan  in  punish- 
ment  for  murmuring  and  unbelief;  'defeated  by 
Amaleldtes  and  Cuiaanites  at  Honnah.  IS**" 
"Ordinances  as  to  drink-,  dough-,  and  sin-offerings : 
»>a  Sabbath-breaker  stoned  t  •»•*>  »a  Une  cord 
to  be  worn  as  a  memorial  on  uie  hem  of  the  gar- 
ments. 16  '^bellion  'of  On,  >of  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  who  are  swallowed  up ;  'Korah  and  his 
company  burnt  up  for  sacrilege;  'their  censers 
made  into  a  memorial ;  '■a  plague  sent  in  piuish- 
ment  of  murmuring  stopped  by  the  atonement  of 
Aaron.  17  '■Aaron^  rod  tAat  budded.  18  '(Duties 
and  revenue  of  priests  and  Levites.  10  'Oidin- 
anees  affecting  those  nndean  by  the  dead. 

B.  Anaijfie. 


KlOrBT 


l»-as  S6L 


1»-M 


11 


4-U  U 

Ir*        W  UL' 


ub-4ir 


a-tt 


16 


£11  12-13 


into  South  m>  to  toeat 
17o-I8ato  MAot  <l  It  Us 


J       1»  a 
BiQ  10-aa«aan(ivl8L 
TiLo lib' 
f 


S7ato  Aonay  S8  aOL 
Mbr     S7b       '  » 


1«  >       8  M> 


ftl3«-14ik"- 


ll-M* 


10 


41-«6  J 


— ¥>'15i:«i — iSiif^ 


ftl6s 


lb 


8-U 


J       U-14aAoiiavU                       tebD^pat  tloSl 
Em          lib                    V  ITb  to  tenU 

^J^g  .jj^.  jjj.  -ijfi"^^ 

V  lit 


3  NatopU 

E  1 />ataA«aa«Ao<daSSbto(AaatM    -try 

Pi  tZb  Mb  W-40  


PilSi^""**'  19 
pi  ?■  1-18 
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C.  Oritieal  Not»$. 
IQiii-  contains  the  first  stage  of  Pi's  itineraiy  after 
leaving  Sinai.  It  is  followed  by  an  aoooont  of  the 
mode  of  marching,  which  can  only  be  P*  from  its 
relation  to  2,  "  being  probably  its  doee.  With 
"-^  the  JE  thread  is  resnmea  from  Ex  with  a 
fragment  of  J,  whose  opening  may  partly  snrriTe 
in  Ex  18',  its  close  being  omitted  in  favour  of  the 
view  of  snidance  given  in  V"'-  Both  this  para- 
graph and  **■  are  lingiiistically  connected  with  J. 
The  poetical  refrains  in  may  well  have  come 
from  the  Book  the  Wars  tf  J*.  Contrast  the 
advance  of  the  ark  in  J  with  its  central  E^aoe  in  P. 
Ill-*  ig  to  place,  and  is  given  to  E,  becanao 
it  does  not  fit  the  J  context,  and  follows  E  in 
speaking  of  Moses  praying.  Dillmann  regards  the 
incident  as  part  ofE's  manna  stoiy,  now  displaced 
by  J  and  F;  Bacon  views  it  as  a  wqael  to  the 
perilooB  contest  with  Amalek  Ex  1'^'*,  which 
really  comes  in  after  the  departure  from  Horeb. 
In  ^  is  found  a  story  of  the  people's  discontent 
with  the  manna,  their  demand  for  flesh,  the  sending 
of  the  quails,  and  the  resulting  plague.  The 
language  (see  below)  connects  this  with  J,  and  the 
description  of  the  manna  as  a  natural  thing,  though 
divinely  provided,  is  agreeable  to  his  gen«al  treat- 
ment ot  such  incidents.  But  the  story  is  dislocated 
by  a  double  set  of  insertions.  (1)  There  is  a  series 
which  tells  of  Moses'  burden  of  responsibility  being 
relieved  by  the  inspiration  of  seventy  prophet- 
elders.  (2)  In  "  we  find  the  language  of  J, 
bnt  matter  incongmous  with  this  context,  fitting 
in  well,  however,  as  Bacon  saggests,  between  Ex  33* 
and  a  point  in  J£  which  must  have  been  quite 
close  to  uiis  before  P  was  inserted.  Accordingly 
(I)  is  ascribed  to  E,  as  the  emphasis  on  prophecy 
and  the  phraseological  features  require,  bnt  not  to 
its  earliest  stage.  Rather  it  is  a  secondary  (E*) 
parallel  to  the  Jethro  incident  of  Ex  18.  (2)  is 
iwarded  as  a  misplaced  portion  of  J.  See  Exodus, 
ad  loc.  (I)  and  (2)  were  probably  already  united 
in  JE,  and  transferred  hither  together.  Ch.  12  u 
raven  as  a  whole  to  E*.  Bacon  suggests  that  the 
Cushite  woman  is  Jethio's  daughter,  who  is  name- 
less in  Ex  181. 

Minor  auit.—J-mibud  muUltai*  «  of.  Bz  19* ;  Hkg  mmmt 
ifmmd  fawitr  u-  u ;  temeeivtd  u  •  tuMtift  yavmlMt  u  Ex 
ISB ;  againtt  to^mormc  u  Kx  8l»* ;  Jonwiu  »Mi»  (Heb.); 
-  '      ■■  e/ort*awMJtain>l>  aLExl0i»> 

'  ■      ,  «»1S1«;  tor 


i/Coobf  and  A«nb  ■ ;  miU  ,   

liUb;  Jytt, mvmebO;  the pto^ iaitnufi 


_-9ray«<*;  tear  .  .  .  «Im«1«.U;  ■•Um  Hiikm;  Oe 
(m(  ()/TM<Uiy  l<  18<  Ex  SSf,  whksh  WM  outald*  the  camp  >• 
Ex  SSf-^  ct.  lu  oenttml  poaition  in  P :  tiU  cloud  In  connexion 
with  the  tent » 12>  Ex  39  ct  Bx  un  i^u ;  IpropM,  froph—f 
■-*)I2W;  Joehoa  Ok*  vUnUUr  tf  Moom  ■  Bx  MU  nu; 
MMamW  Ex  16»;  Ou  mm  JToeMiy  Bx  U*:  ««dk  U>  of. 

MMi  oooiiutlSi-*  n*-'*;  vWrn  U»  Oa  W  «^  ■dPMW 
U»;  JkMi  U»On  iO"  Ex  «■. 

13-14  :  The  tending  qf  the  4rp»M.— The  numerous 
duplicates  and  divergences  in  this  section  re- 
quire explanation,  and  find  it  adequately  in  the 
hypothesis  that  J  E  and  P  are  all  represented  in 
combination,  while  the  very  phenomena  which  dis- 
prove unity  furnish  dues  to  the  tracing  of  the 
separate  tiireads.  The  analvsis  given  above  is  for 
the  most  part  oovered  by  toe  evidence  collected 
below. 

PonlbU  ana  CtoiitraM.— J— (a)  CsM  MM  ud  others  tnt 
hr  MoeaslS"  Into  the  South  i'n.^  (eL  land  of  tk*  South")  to 
tttthe  landU;  (b)  they  eonu  unto  Hetrma  c(.  On  W»-  (c) 
they  report  to  Mcsee*';  (d)  that  th»  pmU  an  idviu  »  cf . 
i»  MUrm  nf  Anak"-*  of.  Jos  UM  Jg  VO,  et  (dm  o^^.  : 

(e)  and  that  t»«  tend  Meuntt  wttA  mUk  ami  honey  V  14S; 

(f)  tlUj>wf>(aweptl4i«oLllULU;«)in  tear  ol /^Ultiv  fry  the 
«m>nil4>ot.<**,  their  JwleM  and  ohm  becomlmt  a  tirnrl4> 
«t.  «>  DtlW;  (h)  CliiM  eUOe  the  veopU  »>i  ii£-3eepiee  (J') 
UU.S  ign ;  l«u  ct  Ex  «»;  la«  Lord  WJ;  1^-  J' 
d.  ExMM. 

B— (a)  (Id  Dt  perfa.  tonndad  on  B,  U  nmiamed  men 
•n  eent  at  ttis  reqnert  ot  the  people]  ftite  tk«  mountain*  n< 
at  M  1««L44;  (b)  ther  tome  tmto  Oe  valler  d  Bdwol  »  and 
istuiu  to  EmM  "■>:  (o)  Otey  bring  iaek  Mord  (e  them  (the 


people)  1 


(d)  that 
li*»-)of. 


5  peoples  ooonpi 
few  or  mem) 


an  the        >  (ot. 

them  the  fnMtf&eUm£^*A 
»  eryoat  W*;  QD  ^ottlatr  retan  to 
<ir^^ek)  M;  awM  to  aneUer  144; 


reogrraphy  ot  lioe-l  ct.  ft 
y^iSm  a  -  (a)  and  •*« 
ct  (I)  &e  people 

Etiypt  U*— BtMouM  n 
fltonrned  14to  On  17**  Bx 
P— <a}  Moaes,  ^       oomrauid^aMMta  Hoihea  (JadiaJi_aBd 

from  Zin  unto  Behob,  te.  trom  end  to  end     and  nlwm  . 


out  LU-iT*.  11.1 


I  tend  <tf  COmmm  1-1*  (Pi 


Caleb  with  ten  others  to  gw  out 

HI>-i:l*-m.K);qt)aiyept  outthe 


1:2 


at  the  end  ^  to  dare  (ot  14H)  .  .  .  «nto  the  Mdemeet  ef 
Pamn  >•• ;  (<»  they  report  (on  •«<<  nport  >  14")  to  Moeee  and 

  C>an>»atl4*-K;(d)that 

■wn  ef  groat  HatMre  **>; 

  .  .  .  tvtkeMkaMtantoUer^O: 

(f)  (he  feongroftttian  .  .  .  rinnrinw  (!«»■»)  o^/ainet  Moeee  and 


to  Aaron,  and  to  all  the  teonartgation  > 
aU  (he  veopU  they  *■•>  to  b  an  awn 

(•)  and  fiia  tike  tend  eate(h  tytkei 

(I)  (he  Feeny wyatton  .  .  .  rinMrinw(l«g 
ooatoK  ^aren  M)  Jothmt  (not  nasMd  In  JE)  and 

Caleb  axpoetnhito  liHt-t^vT— Would  Ood  (oh  that)  14* «•  Oa 
17i«:r«on««Miton«i(Heb.)aDd  the  gl^^  J^l4/» ;  near 


ImitulUeeUftintheUriumt'plagm 

16 1  Sundry  lam. — has  received  the  customary 
setting  from  R*,  but,  at  least  so  far  as  seems  to 
rest  on  a  basis  older  than  P*.  With  ">  ef .  P^  in 
Lt  19**  23>*  2{^,  and  obeerre  a  bitmt-oferinff  or  a 
taer^fiee  »,  of.  Lv  17*  P*.  Lv  2  regulates  the  in- 
dependent meal  -  offering ;  this  prescribes  it  as 
an  adjunct  to  animal  ofierings. — *''*,  in  which 
the  person  changes  from  3rd  to  2nd,  supplements 
the  preceding  by  preecribing  and  r^^ating  the 
drink-offering ;  it  may  be  P,  as  may  "*>*,  which 
provides  for  the  case  of  ttrangen,  as  inLv  17,  where 
also  this  element  may  not  be  primary.— whose 
opening  words  in  Hen.  differ  trom  may  also  rest 
on  an  early  basis.  For  the  usage  of.  Ezk  44**. — 
in  its  present  form  must  rank  as  P*,  and  its 

Elaoe  in  the  chronological  series  would  seem  to  be 
etween  Lv  S*'"  and  Lv  4 ;  bnt  in  places  it  recalls 
P"".  e.g.  in  cf.  Lv  20  (the  penalties)  and  24".— 
**'*'  it  like  the  secondary  element  in  Lv  24"^,  which 
see.  The  dosing  formula,  a$  J*  eomma$tded  Motet, 
is  common  only  in  P*. 

16 :  Korah,  Vathan,  and  ^Uram.— Here  we  find 
not  onlT  a  double  JE  thread,  whose  strands  are 
separable  on  grounds  mainly  phraseol<Mrical,  bnt  a 
twofold  priestly  representation.  In  JE  we  have 
to  do  with  a  civil  dirturbanoe,  'On  and  perhaps 
Korah,  or  "Dathan  and  AUram,  being  the  ring- 
leaders, but  in  P  with  an  assertion  of  eMlesiasti<»l 
rights.  By  giving  in  the  same  order  the  connected 
pomts  in  the  four  variations  of  the  narrative  ae 
much  will  be  done  as  space  allows  to  justify  the 
analysis,  and  at  the  same  time  the  oharaotenstica 
of  each  will  emerge. 

ParaUelt  and  Cenlrwto.— J— (a)  Itw  leaden,  Baoon 
were  Korah  the  eon  a(  Kenai,  a  Mnwian  ot  Oalab,  ot  1 
and  On  (Jk<  fon  Pdeth  U;  (b)  they  chain  Most 
tyranny  and  tailure  a<  leader  IK ;  (0)  lloae*  proteiti  indignantly 
u ;  (d)  ieolatea  the  cffenderi»>;  (a)  and  propheeiee  an  earth- 
onalie  whidi  torthwlth  taJces  place  B,  and  (he  »oiiin> 
MewMf  ofunder,  and  thef  and  aU  that  appertain  to  tkem  00 
dotan  altee  into  Sheol  tot  "^—t/lowtnt .  .  .honofft;  to  kitt 
tuU  ct  Exl4U  17*;  J(«nto*B>;  aoneumed*^  OnlgKUU-lT; 
JtiMbonM"*  ;  TindicaMonot  Mo*eifooininMon"flt  Ex  »*«'»• 
••ll«>l*u-". 


v. 

with 


are  Dathan  and  Ablnni,  eons  ot  Eliab,  eons 


l*SB-dMll<Md*ll< 

E— (a)  nie  leaden 
ot  Baoben  W» ;  (b)  they  riee  np  btfore  Moete  ^,  refuee  to  come 
when  imninoned  laMk,  complaining  of  hanhnaai  and  tailure 
to  enrich  them  1*;  (0)  jraew  and  the  Wdert  oj  Itrael  (hii 
jndioial  colleagues  h  18)  TUt  the  offenden ;  (d)  who  Kand  at 

  .    .  — .  being  round  oiouttAemM; 

"  and  ncuwowe  uo  (A«m  and  (JMr 
-  M  loxm  (Aemi^nb;  (f)  afi 
-Jleldi  and  •faeyard*  l«>  W 
n»Ex'22». 

P(— (a)  The  leader  i*  Korah  l>,  perfaapa  borrowed  trom  J,  and 
hie  aaaociatee,  who  an  not  Lentea,  are  t*«  260  princee  of  the 
roongrigation  (ot  27>,  where  it  ii  limdied  that  a  Mananlta 
might  hare  been  among  them^<^ia«);  (b)  they  complain  a< 
the  aacerdotal  pretension*  ot  Uoees  and  Aaron,  a*  agaiiiat  the 
whole  congregation  *,  ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  ye  eoo* 
<rf  tiorl  Tb  ^nuupoeed  now  trom  end  ot  ^ ;  (0)  JfoeM  rfoOe  on 
hie  face,  and  then  annoanoea  an  ordeal  tOr  the  morrow  by 
ottering  incenae  ;  (d)  all  the  oongregattoo  are  aaaembled  by 
Korah  at  the  door  <tf  the  toot  of  meeting,  Moeea  and  Aaron  are 
bidden  to  eeoepe  the  ooming  general  ruin,  their  interoeeeion 

Erooure*  permlnloD  to  the  congiegatloD  to  depart  trom  the 
tbeniacle,<.<.ot  J'.tbe  woidi  'ot  Komh,  Dathan,  andAblram' 
beingagloto,  not  being  uied  o(  a  human  daeetUiv itSL 
•>■*';  (s)  flra  then  oonea  toith  trom  J*(<.«.  pnaamablr  from 
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Ww  tkbanacle)  uid  eonmnm  tiM  2S0  ■ ;  (0  oa  tiu  ootbrMk 
ol  uiuriuurlng  «t  thia  a  pligne  bnmediatelr  tUU  the  ooiut*- 
ntton,  natQ  Aaron  lj7  atooament  arerti  lU  qmad  ^-M,— Iba 
hngnm  ol  Um  priait&  writer  it  nnmlrtataMo 

Pi-<a)  The  leader  i*  Ktrah,  Otttm  .  ,  .  Lm  >*,  who  la 
•apported  by  kit  vntnanu  (Helx  tontingiMni,  uaed  br  Fi  only 
ol  Hia  antira  aiaemblir,  the  troe  reading  1»  "  probably  being 
M«  tmgngiMim  tot  Su  mmtmu)  u-  U-  <a  cul  hia  brttirm 
tht  mmi  a  Lttt  with  himu;  (b)  they  are  gaOMrtd.  tagtUur 
ooatoK  J*,  and  murmur  avoMM  Aarm  u,  for  they  tek  IM* 
pHnthcod»;(c)  the  teat  la  to  be  the  banili«  of  hiceiiaa"; 
(d)  aU  that  tmpmrtaimti  wnta  Korak  ptrUML  Jnrn  ammg 
(JU  a—mMy  *k  (obatm  that  Vttfn'  ~ 
that  thia  ia  diaUaot):  (e)  the  oenaai*  of 
mitfor  Ck9nm1mQVtmtltt)r,»aAm  a 


I  ogparfaiind     .         .  , 

I  aiwniMy  »  (obatm  that  m  ;ln  baa  atill  to  cama  ao 

'  '  "  1  UaaaitiMUnare  taa<«ii 

   .  i,  ■amotlal  ol  the  rigfata 

ol  the  priaathood 

17-18 :  These  eli»pten  an  I7  senenl  agreemeiit 
Msigned  to  F*.  Bnt  Carpenter  (Oaf.  Hex.  ad  loe.) 
gives  reasons  for  oonsidennK  this  one  of  the  earliest 
portions  of  that  work,  Tritn  which  it  is  not  qnite 
nnifomi  either  in  form  (9.g.  the  address  to  Aaron 
instead  of  Moaes  IS'-*-'*)  or  in  snhstance  (e.g.  the 
ignorance  of  8*->*  in  18*-*).— 18»^  on  the  tithe  of 
the  tithe  (ohserre  tiie  address  to  Moaes  ")  appears 
to  inclnde  fresh  materiaL 

19,  on  ondeajineas  by  the  dead,  fills  a  serions  gap 
BotioeaUe  in  Lt  1 1-16.  ''^  prob.  rests  on  old  asage, 
bnt  bears  marks  of  late  owlification  (e.g.  Eleatar 
the  priest*,  statute  oftheUtw*  31*i).  The  opening 
of  *^  Thi*  it  tht  law  of  at  <moe  suggests  P*  (cf .  on 
Leyltiou  1-7),  and  nothing  seems  to  be  inoon- 
aistent  with  this.  Can  this  section  have  belonged 
once  to  Lt  11-16  and  been  transferred  here  where 
the  vattr  qf  teparation*^,  whose  preparation  and 
use  are  described  in      is  more  elahorately  regn- 


I  S.  The  natau  of  Hoabt  SO-M. 
A.  Ana^tU. 


i  •ttoJroaMt  8»to«aa<«r 

^  

J      1040       nb  i-t 
'OA        tUto6anitr    tuto  Kadmh   nf  4b-a 

Pi4\} Mb* -41 iiitoi^or 


J  is-ao        uh-ibte        at  ss-w 

KqI  Ub-IB         a-UmJabbck  «7-Bl   

P" 


b2r 
pi 


8b-T         U  17t 

8-10     u-u  u-n 


a6b-S7a 


J       t7b  » 


122 


tr  IS  ia-ta     i-is  so-m'  » 


23- 


24- 


J  Ib-S  8b-4 

riib  


1»-18        1-7  »-ll'  18-67  l«  te-M 


^2T  •  i«*28   29   30-  31  32  " 


V  1-1« 


1-n       1-40        1-16       1-M  1-S8 


J  »4(r4if. 

k32   33    34    35  36  

pi  l-M        1-28        1-St  1-U 


B.  Summaiy. 
20»-"  «Death  of  Miriam.  "Vf  ater  from  the  rock. 
*****  "Failnre  of  the  route  through  Edom ;  ''death 
of  Aaron.  21  'Fighting  with  the  Canaanites ;  "the 
brazen  serpent;  ^conquest  of  the  Amorites  and 
occupation  of  their  country.  22-24  "Stoiy  of 
Balaam.  26  Sin  and  punishment  of  Israel  "in  the 
matter  oi  Baal-Peor,  "ia  gaiag  after  the  women  'of 
MoabbrofMidian.  a(MMaUP(ezfl^aSP^ 'Man- 


assito  oonqaests  beyond  Jordan)  t  far  eontenta  sea 

below. 

O.  Oritieat  Notu. 

20-21:  *^  on  Miriam's  death  is  given  to  E,  of.  12* 
Ex  16** and  Gn  36*.  In  (thtpw^  ttn»v»—et.th» 
eongregatioH,  the  ateriMy,  the  ehtldren  <jf  Itmel — 
urith  Juo$«t—vt.  with  J*  •*,  Motet  and  Aaron  »•••>•) 
*  (cf.  W*  Ex  17'-*)  *  {ipeak  «mA>  the  roek,  ct  talce 
the  rod,  presumably  to  smite  the  rock  *%  unless 
Comill's  reoonstmotion  be  adopted,  by  whioh  ^  is 
transposed  to  form  the  first  eommand  in  P,  dis- 
obedience to  which  constitutes  the  offence)  there 
are  separated  elements  asi^jned  to  J's  Meribah 
story,  B's  having  come  in  &  17.  The  rest  of*'" 
(with  its  sequel  u>  is  left  for  P*,  though  it 
looks  as  if  the  editor  had  out  of  tenderness  obsrared 
the  aoooont  of  the  sin  of  Moses  and  Aaron  (cf.  the 
stnmger  expression  in  *•  rebelled). — "■>»•"•  and 
21""**^are  obvifrasly  from  one  hand,  while  •*••  ** 
show  marks  of  difference  pointing  to  J,  as  the 
other  passaees  are  reminiscent  of  £.  Thus  with 
highway  ist.lcin^t  wav  "  21**,  and  note  tiiat  in  J  a 
formidable  military  advance  *  causes  a  retreat 
whereas  E  relates  a  mere  refusal  whioh  leaves 
the  people  still  at  Kadesh  to  man  »A  Idsure 

(Haika  dim  >—ieattU,  fmmA  fOfU.  tmtg  hand  Ez  V 
W  SZn,  twiiai  mm,  oL  ttmd  attd*  »  a»;  and  o(  Kj— 
unn,  Kad-k  ikM.i«.a  iga  tmM  tkat  katk 


t^oBm  «t  M  Bz  18>,  went  demi  into  JB^.  u  Joa  t4>,  a  lorn 
twM  (Heb.  aiony  day)  u  On  O.**  Joa  2<7,  eM  mUnated  u 
Joa  M»,  wt  anatl  u  b  1«>*,  tordar  i«B  a^-f./Ud  .  .  . 
mntuari  "  21*>  19*,  bt  th*  my  ta  n«  natt  ataM 
a^r  ui  limud  ai  Itn,  tatt  otaoy  U'  b  travtd, 
Uamdard  (or  bamm)  a*  Kz  rfl»at.X 

21>-*  The  fighting  between  the  Canaanitt  (the 
king  9f  Arxid  being  prob.  a  gloss)  and  Israel  is 
genenuly  supposed  to  be  told  by  J,  but  the 

Shenomena  are  conflicting,  and  the  ascription  to 
must  be  left  as  donbtfuL 

21''  follows  on  20**,  the  death  of  Aaron,  but  ^ 
continues  20*^,  the  march  from  Kadesh,  and  the 
story  of  the  serpents  is  also  given  to  E  on  the 
ground  of  verbal  paraUeL^  see  above. — 
and  **-**  oonsist  of  extracts  nrom  itineraries  assigned 
to  P,  E,  and  J.  Each  opens  with  a  different  for- 
mula, 22S  83.  «20*  21"''-  **• »,  of.  Dt  lO**^  a 
fragment  prob.  from  E,  — agrees  with 
ia  U>*  (prob.  based  on  E)  bnt  not  with  Nu  83**. 
Obeerve  that  in  **  the  people  are  not  so  far  on  as 
in  **,  and  that  in  *^  another  J  fragment  begins 
whioh  has  its  seauel  in  **  (Ammon  u  left  out  in 
Jg  ll**-"  and  **  II  *M.  i  tells  of  conquest  and  ooon- 
pation  of  eMst  and  fomw  **■**,  E  of  2A«fam(f  **■*'. 

J  pbiaaea  may  be  added  :-w*araitr  J*  mtd  M  10*, 

togitker  at  rso7  iiiia  Bebi  form,  o(.  Kz  V* 


Mty  iir-  Mil  «o>V  Ex  V»,Add  <tf  Jfoa6*>OnS««  at  On  8Z>, 
<oow(A  down  iifwn  *i  St*.        bom  ita  aln^arity  of  matter  to 


Dt  ti"t-  ia  tagawad  ata  gioaa,  ao 

in  JB. 


otkn  of  Og  bang  now  tomid 


22-24 :  In  the  art  Balaak  will  be  found  a  com- 
parison of  the  (Moounts  in  P  and  JE,  and  also  of 
the  main  reasons  for  the  analjrsis  of  JE.  It  will 
be  enough  here  to  subjoin  some  of  the  more  striking 
details  on  whioh  the  partition  rests. 

J-(a)  JTooi  ia  dittnaml  »>  Ez  lU,  (b)U«  Mm  vf  Moab^ 
Oind  V  Midicm  are  aant  aa  mmtngtrt  W*  (jtmanU  tf 
Balak  U)  vnto  Balaam,  (c)  to  (Aa  land  qf  tk*  ehiidrm  nf  ku 
peofU  (ttmrne,  perh.  read  with  good  auth.  <tf  Ammon)  (d) 
with  mcardt  ?  o(.  u  £4U  ud  promiae  of  promotion  to  konour 
17.  nb  2411 ;  (a)  Ralfuun  aeta  out  innocently  **  aooompanied  only 


by  Ait  2  aarranta  »  and  ia  atopped  and  warned  through  the  aaa 
(Mbr).  (n  (Aa  ianatl  of  J*  anoearins  »  br  dar 

./^usjb— jMeat'.  .  .Iewn$*i4i>,  Mvor  and  fM^ttl* On 


(KOr),  (f)(Aa  Jatval  <t<  J*  amearingB  day 
■pite  of  hia  tame  for  magic  1 241  Balaam  responda  • 

Spirit  <if  Qod  W,  having  promiaed  not  to  go  btyond  (Aa  vord  ^ 


.    .    .  ;a)in 

responda  solely  to  (Aa 


mn^f;  rid*  U-ia  Qq  24Q,  award  drawn  <n  .  .  .  B-Si  Joa  SU, 
turn  —idt        2a>l,  (Aoaa  (Ana  (imat  >■»  S<Mr  of.  14B.  oB 

tkvHflona»i3ni»«-; ~ 


_  ^  ,  Maabbama/Wiid**:  (b)tAa]irtn«e((tf  Jfooiaraaent 
tor&>^iau-tL«  2S>-";(c)tsP<tAar,wAtcA<(te(Aa  j;uwr(<.a. 
Boplnta^ia  the  tar  Eaat,at  .dram  2S>)B>at  OnSl»  Ez  28>l 
Joa  MK  » ;  (d)  nnmnoy  baimr  ohown  by  a  aeoand  mon  dla. 
tlivnUiad  aniS^y  UiiUini^ 
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DalatmlsflntforUddan  to  go^tbmlat  n  with  a  aaothm  », 

(0  <J<id  apeakiofr  to  him  at  rUjM  >->*■  ^i(t>  Balaam  twio*  witb 
lavish  •acrifice*  triea  to  win  an  aaaeptaUe  mMnge  tS^f-  M,  yet 
will  onlT  apeak  what  Ood  ipaaks  to  him  "  or  Bute  tn  Ai>  moutA 
w  SS*- li  i<-*riTv  .  .  .  viordilSf»,  Ood  eamt  unto  B.»-t>QDia' 
SIX,  tttddUd  Aw  a«  n  On  t»,  utmoK  part  Mk  IQU,  wnd  1 
ct.  Joa  U>,  ()fniK(  !S«  Go  BU. 

25'-*  U  almost  the  last  pieoe  of  JE  ia  No,  and 
contains  both  elements.  J— <a)  the  people  (b) 
beaan  to  commit  whoredom  vrUh  the  aauahtert  tf 
Moab^^,  (o)  who  seduced  them  to  worship  thew 
godt '  Ex  34>«- ;  (d)  J^'  is  angry,  and  bids  Moses  take 
all  the  chief*  ana  hang  them  up  before  the  tun*. 

E— <»)  /«r.»,(b)  tAode  in  ShUtim''  Joe  2>,  (o) 
and  Itr.  Joined himieff  to  the  Baal  cf  Pear*;  (d) 
Mote*  hiak  the  iuelgee  (ef.  Ex  18)  elay  mmy  one  hi* 
men  who  had  nnned  *. 

20*-u  baa  lort  its  be^nning.  bat  it  is  clearly  P>, 
and  may  have  ascribed  the  temptation  by  Midiaa- 
itish  women  to  Balaam  (c£.  W*  P).  seems  to 
have  preferred  i**  as  a  commencement,  but  the 
^agae  raging  is    does  not  answer  either  to  ^  or  *. 

intemtpto  the  connexion  wiUi  26>  and  is 
assigned  to  P*,  preparing  the  way  for  SI. 

26  relates  the  second  census  of  the  people  after 
the  forty  years.  It  is  encumbered  witn  interpola- 
tions in  »■«.".  i^WHn-wfc,  and  can  hardly  be  P«. 
The  order  of  tribes  follows  P*  (except  Man- 
asseh  before  Ephraim,  see  table  above),  and  the 
clans  are  dependent  on  On  46*^  P*.  Moreover,  the 
order  for  the  division  of  the  land  is  given  to  Moses, 
who  was  not  to  enter  it,  Z?"*,  Dt  IB"*,  and  with- 
out even  naming  the  land  or  annooncing  its  con- 
quest (contrast  33"'' The  phrase  M  J*  eom- 
tnanded  Motet  is  also  late.  Thus  26  may  be  based 
on  P<  but  belongs  now  to  F*. 

27*'",  on  the  ease  of  Zelophehad's  daughters, 
follows  on  26**'**,  and  the  phraseology  is  of  like 
character  witb  26.— and  Dt  32<^c«n  hardly 
both  be  originaL  The  sng(;estion  of  Dillmann  is  a 
happy  one,  that  the  insertion  of  Dt  in  P  required 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mooes  to  be 
placed  later,  and  tiiat  tiiis  passage,  whidi  does  not 
open  like  P*,  has  been  inserted  by  an  editor  to  fill 
the  gap. — is  then  supposed  to  have  been  orig. 

S receded  by  Dt  32*-";  probably  an  account  of 
loses"  death  followed  (cf.  Nu  2U>»-»). 
28  f.,  a  detailed  list  of  the  offerings  prescribed 
for  the  full  round  of  saored  seasons,  is  given  to  P*. 
Its  position  among  other  supplements  and  away 
from  the  calendar  m  Lv  28  dated  forty  years  back, 
its  uniform  inclusion  of  the  later  elements  of  Lt  23 
and  addition  of  the  New  Moon  festival,  the  elabora- 
tion of  29'*'*  on  the  Feast  of  Booths  or  Ingathering 
(observe  that  both  names  are  dropped),  and  the 
phraseological  indications,  all  converge  towards  the 
same  conclnsion. 

80,  on  Vows,  may  rest  on  an  older,  dmpler  basis, 
but  it  is  shown  by  its  style  to  be  itself  late.  It 
does  not  attach  itself  to  Lv  27  or  Nu  6. 

31,  on  the  war  with  Midian,  comes  awkwardly 
after  the  message  about  Moses'  death.  Some 

Shrases  {go  to  meet  thy  tervantt*^  suggest  a 
ependence  on  J,  or  a  borrowing  of  his  language 
which  is  foreign  to  P*.  The  ignoring  of  Joshua 
in  favour  of  Phinehas  *,  and  Eleaur's  unique 
exercise  of  authority  point  to  F*,  and  the 
peculiar  phraseologr  oonfinns  this. 

32'-*',  on  the  settlement  of  the  2)  tribes,  has  still 
stronger  indications  of  an  underlying  J  element ; 
but  here,  too,  the  whole  must  be  given  to  P*.  For 
the  complication  of  evidence  see  Oajf.  Sex,—"''*, 
in  which  the  conquest  of  Gilead,  assumed  in 
is  assigned  to  a  Manassite  dan,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  Jg  1,  is  given  to  J,  cL  21"- bat  *  is 
a  harmonizmg  intOTinption.   Cf.  also  Jg  10*. 

SS^-^  gives  an  itinera^,  largely  b«wed  on  JE 
(esp.  J),  with  40  stations  in  40  years.  Its  position 
m  the  book  and  its  mixed  contents  lead  to  its 


being  ascribed  like  31  f.  to  P>.— seems  derived 
by  F*  from  2  sources,  (1)  a  command,  belonging  to 
the  school  of  P""  (of.  Lv  26'- "  20*«),  to  drive  out  the 
Canaanites,  destroy  images,  and  possess  the  land 
nb-B.  wf. .  (2)  an  order  to  divide  the  land  by  lot 
based  (in  part  verbally)  on  26*'-''.— 34'-"  describes 
minutely  the  future  boundaries  of  the  land  W.  of 
Jordan  which  Moses  had  never  seen,  but  only 
alludes  vaguely  to  the  eastern  regions  he  had 
seen. — J**  names  the  tribal  agents  for  the  de- 
limitation. (Comparison  with  analogous  passages 
in  P*  and  with  the  account  in  Jos  of  the  actual 
division,  make  it  most  unlikely  that  this  can  be  P*, 
though  it  may  be  an  expansion  of  a  briefer  section, 
of.  Jos  14'. 

36  combines  two  orders,  about  48  Levitical  cities 
*-*  (contrast  18"-  where  priests  and  Levites  have 
no  property,  only  income),  and  about  blood -re- 
venge The  latter  has  terms  foreign  to  P*  {e.g. 
high  priett,  holy  oil  "),  and,  after  a  full  dose 
resumes  the  subject  and  closes  with  a  verse  " 
borrowed  from  an  earlier  source  like  P^  of.  10", 
Lv  lfi*>  18'''-.  *  refers  to  the  dties  of  refuge,  and 
both  sections  are  best  understood  as  not  having 
formed  part  of  P*. — 36  supplements  27*-"  on  the 
rights  of  heiresses. 

§  <.  AtrrBOBsmp  and  Date.— Only  in  a  broad 
sense  do  these  questions  arise.  We  can  spweak 
of  schools  of  writing  and  periods  of  composition, 
but  we  cannot  name  an  individual  or  dogmatise 
about  a  year.  In  the  wider  sense  the  results  of 
criticism  as  sketched  above  lead  to  some  definite 
conclusions.  All  the  strata  of  literary  deposit  in 
the  Hex.  seem  to  be  laid  bare  in  a  section  taken 
through  the  Book  of  Numbers.  (1)  If  the  earliest 
and  latest  elements  in  J  were  put  in  writing  be- 
tween B.C.  860  and  6S0,  as  the  indications  suggest, 
then  the  bits  of  folk-song  and  the  traditions  of 
national  life  and  movement  which  are  associatied 
with  them  in  20-21  mnst  be  dated  ainongst  tha 
oldest.  The  stories  of  Hobab  (ch.  10),  Of  the  maama 
and  quuls  (ch.  II ),  of  Caleb  and  the  spies  (dh. 
of  the  revolt  of  (Korah  and)  On  (ch.  16),  and  the 
episode  of  Balaam,  take  a  middle  place,  while  the 
advanced  conceptions  and  lofty  tone  of  parts  of 
chs.  11  and  14  represent  the  Isuit  contributions  of 
this  schooL  (2)  Similarly,  E  has  its  archaic  frag- 
ments of  verse,  from  the  Book  of  the  Wan  tf  J'  ot 
dsewhere,  with  brief  notes  of  international  rela- 
tions in  chs.  20-21,  its  middle  period  producing 
the  narratives  of  Caleb  and  the  spies  (ch.  13),  m 
Dathan  and  Abiram  (ch.  16)  and  of  Balaam 
(ch.  22  f.),  and  its  latest  stage  illustrated  b^  the 
account  of  the  seventy  dders  (oh.  11),  ana  the 
complaint  of  Aaron  and  Miriam  (ch.  12).  (3)  Even 
D  has  its  echo  in  one  paragraph,  21**^.  (4)  The 
four  stages  of  priestly  lesislation  and  historio- 
graphy are  met  m  turn.  Tne  peculiar  notes  of  the 
Law  of  Holiness  P^  aie  detected  twice,  namdy,  in 
lO**-  and  IS"'*',  and  suspected  elsewhere.  The 
eareful  codifying  of  priestiy  tiwicihing  (P*)  is  pre- 
served in  6f.  IS.  10.  The  priestiy  groundwork  of 
law  and  histoir  (P*),  though  proMibly  at  many 
points  displaoea  in  favour  of  an  expanded  version. 
IS  kept  in  parts  of  1.  3.  0.  10.  which  are  ocoupiea 
with  the  census  of  laity  ana  dergy  in  the  holy 
congregation,  tiie  second  Passover^  and  the  first 
moving  of  the  Camp  from  Sinai;  it  recounts  the 
story  of  the  spies  (ch.  13),  the  sacrilege  of  Korah 
and  the  congregation  (ch.  16),  and  the  budding  of 
Aaron's  rod  (ch.  17),  provides  for  priests  and 
Levites  (ch.  18),  and  teliis  of  the  deatn  of  Aaron 
(ch.  20).  the  heroism  of  his  grandson  Phinehas  (ch. 
26),  and  the  choice  of  Joshua  (eh.  27). 

The  remainder,  occupying  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  book,  though  as  tar  as  possible  from  being 
homogeneous,  must  oome  under  the  one  heading  of 
priestiy  supplements  P*,  some  of  them  littie  later 
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in  time  than  P^,  others  among  the  latest  additions 
to  the  Hex.  Enough  has  been  said  above  to  enable 
the  student  to  form  nia  own  conclusions  about  these. 

§  S.  Historical  Sionificance.— Again,  the  dis- 
tinction mnst  be  drawn  between  the  direct  witness 
to  the  past  and  the  indirect  evidence  as  to  the 
times  of  the  writers.  The  whole  book  is  abund- 
antly significant  in  the  latter  sense,  JE  illnstrating 
for  us  how  antiqaity  looked  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Israel's  national  greatneea,  and  P  revealing  the 
eflTect  of  drcomstances  in  changing  the  point  of 
view,  and  bo  traasforming  almost  t«yond  recogni- 
tion the  pictore  of  the  past.  Bnt,  except  in  places 
where  there  b  independent  reason  to  snppoae  that 
P  rests  on  some  part  of  JE  which  it  has  displaced, 
it  is  imposaible  here,  any  more  than  elsewhere,  to 
accept  Its  testimony  as  in  the  modem  sense  nis- 
torio^  Even  the  earlier  sources  can  be  naed  only 
with  diaorimination  aa  supplying  data  for  histori- 
cal oonclnsions.  Bat  the  general  facts  of  the 
delay  in  entering  Canaan,  the  ronndabont  ronte, 
and  the  conqntet  of  the  Amorites,  being  witnessed 
iy  both  lines  of  tradition,  and  agreeable  to  the 
rest  of  oor  knowledge,  emerge  as  well  established. 
See,  farther,  separate  arts,  on  Moses,  etc. 

f  8.  Rkugious  Valcb.  —  What  has  been  said 
onder  this  head  in  the  arts,  on  Exodus  and 
liKvmcus  is  largely  applicable  to  the  oontinaation 
of  those  books  in  NamDers.  Bnt  a  word  may  be 
added  on  that  which  is  distinctive.  (1)  The  fact 
is  well  brought  out  that  a  nation  as  well  as  an 
individual  may  have  a  moral  and  religious  cliar- 
acter,  and  be  bound  by  its  acts.  Proved  to  be 
unprepared  for  conquest  and  colonization,  Israel 
is  sabjected  to  the  discipline  of  delay.  (2)  The 
need  of  divine  guidance  is  symbolized  Dy  the  ad- 
vance of  the  ark  (JE)  or  the  cloud  (P).  (3)  Types 
of  character  are  presented  whose  lessons  teach  us 
still :  Moses  with  the  meekness  of  a  strong  nature 
under  restraint,  Miriam  with  the  petty  jealousy 
which  often  dufigures  even  good  women,  Caleb 
honest  and  whole-hearted,  Balaam  weak  but  not 
worthless ;  popalar  movements  are  described 
which  have  their  modem  parallels — the  fickleness 
of  the  mol^ — 'little  Israelites'  to-day,  Chanvinists 
to-morrow, — their  disposition  to  blame  anybody  bat 
themselves,  the  readiness  of  the  laity  to  assert 
their  rights  rather  than  fulfil  their  duties, — all 
these  are  before  us  especially  in  JE.  (4)  Taking 
the  description  of  tae  camp  and  congregation 
given  in  P*  and  P*  aa  an  ideal  picture  of  the  past 
whose  value  is  in  its  imnbolism,  even  as  the 
picture  of  the  future  in  tne  Apocalypse  is  in  the 
same  way  precious,  there  is  much  to  be  gleaned: 
— the  order  and  particularity,  the  distribution  of 
duties,  the  equalization  of  burdens,  the  provisions 
for  unity  by  co-operation,  the  elaboration  of  a 
stately  ceremonial,  nothing  being  left  to  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  bnt  confusion  avoided  by  fulness 
of  rabrical  direction, — in  all  this  there  is  latent  a 
wealth  of  suggestion  as  to  the  nature,  the  worship, 
and  the  organization,  not  to  say  the  financial 
management,  of  the  Church  of  to-day.  (5)  Perhaps 
the  highest  point  is  reached  in  the  lofty  and  yet 
broad  view  of  prophetic  inspiration  found  in  ■]!  f. : 
Would  God  that  all  the  Lorcti  people  were  prophets  I 
Accordingly,  it  only  needs  that  the  Lord  should 
put  Hi*  Spirit  upon  the  modem  readers  of  Num- 
bers, and  they  will  not  fail  to  find  fresh  troth 
breaking  forth  out  of  this  portion  of  His  word. 

LmaiTimB./— Apart  firam  ttw  works  <dt«d  under  Hsxatsoch 
knd  the  genetml  oomnwnUrles,  there  U  little  to  refer  to.  B.  W. 
Baoon,  Bxodm,  18M,  is  valiuble  tor  J£;  the  Ovf-  Utx.  1800 
(ed.  by  J.  E.  Oaipenter  and  the  present  writer)  hu  been  lued 
Urrdy,  and  xokj  be  oonnUtad  tor  fuller  information ;  the  vol.  In 
the  £^paf.  BUiU  la  hr  K.  A.  Wataon ;  preachen  may  also  refer 
to  Bp.  Hall's  CoiUmifUttMU ;  the  (orthooming  voL  by  O.  B. 
Orav  in  the  /stsm.  CHt.  Com.  has  a  lar^  gapto  flU. 

O.  Harfokd-Battebsby. 


NUHENIUS  {"Soviffivin),  the  son  of  Antiochu^ 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Jonathan, 
about  B.C.  144,  to  renew  the  treaty  between  the  Jews 
and  Bomans.  He  was  also  charged  with  letters 
from  the  high  priest  and  the  Jewish  people  to  the 
S]>artans  and  others,  in  order  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  them  (1  Mac  IS'-"*).  The  am- 
bassadors were  well  received  at  Sparta  (ib.  14'*'^) 
and  at  Bome  {ib.  12^),  and  sent  back  to  Judaea 
with  a  safe-oonductk  Subsequently,  about  the 
time  of  the  popular  decree  in  favour  of  Simon  (B.c. 
141),  Numenins  was  sent  with  another  embassy  to 
Bome,  taking  as  a  present  a  golden  shield  weigh- 
ing a  thousand  minas.  The  Senate  passed  a  decree 
in  favour  of  the  Jews,  guaranteeing  them  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  country,  and  gave  to 
the  ambassadors  letters  to  the  neighbouring  kines 
and  independent  States,  informing  them  of  the 
terms  of  this  decree.  The  embat^  returned  to 
Jerusalem  in  B.a  139  (I  Mao  15>*-**).  See  art. 
LUOIITS,  and  of.  Sohllrer,  HJP  L  i.  266-288. 

H.  A.  White. 

HUH  (3)-— The  fourteenth  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  and  aa  such  emplOTed  in  the  119th  Psalm 
to  designate  the  14th  part,  each  verse  of  whioh 
begins  with  this  letter.  It  is  tnoaliterated  in  thia 
Dictionary  by  is. 

NUM  (pi  •  fish,'  in  1  Ch  7"  |b  Non,  LXX  NaMf 
[possibly  a  primitive  error  in  transcription,  NATH 
for  NATSn  hence  Hay*  of  Sir  46'  AV).— The  father 
of  Joshua,  the  successor  of  Moses,  Ex  3.^",  Nu  11", 
Joe  1*  ete.  On  the  probability  that  Nun  is  a  dan 
rather  than  a  personal  name,  and  on  ito  bearing  on 
totemism,  see  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Names,  pp.  96, 102 ; 
cf.  also  W.  R.  Snuth,  Kintk^,  p.  221  f. 

NDRSE  (njjj'B  mSneketh,  n;7k  'dmenetk,  r/w^). 
— 1.  The  term  meneketh  (root  [pa;]  '  suck ')  desig- 
nated a  foster-mother.  Deborah  had  been  sudi 
to  Bebekah,  and  the  maternal  devotion  was 
maintained  throughout  her  life,  6n  24"  3S'.  By 
Miriam's  readiness  of  resource  the  mother  of 
Moses  became  his  appointed  nurse.  Ex  2'.  The 
same  meaning  of  '  nurse '  occurs  in  2K  11',  Is  49"; 
cf.  the  use  of  rpcAtt  in  1  Th  2^,  and  rpo^otpopttr  in 
Dt  1*>.  In  the  East  a  child  is  usually  nursed  till 
over  two  years  of  age.  2.  'Omeneth  (root  [pit] '  con- 
firm,' 'support')  is  a  more  general  term  applying 
to  anv  female  attendant  in  charge  of  cIiUcTren. 
Thus  Naomi  became  nurse  to  Obed  (Bu  4"),  and 
Mephibosheth  was  five  years  old  when  he  fell  from 
the  arms  of  his  nurse  {'dmeneth)  2  S  4'. 

3.  The  'nursing-father'  (ick  Nu  11»,  Is  49") 
would  be  found  only  in  funilies  of  rank  and 
wealth.  Among  the  Emtrs  or  leading  families  of 
the  Lebanon,  one  of  the  dependants,  usually  a 
poor  relative,  is  appointed  to  this  office.  He 
becomes  the  constant  companion,  playmate,  and 
guardian  of  the  heir,  carrying  him  when  tired, 
and  giving  him  later  his  first  lessons  in  horse- 
manship^  and  manly  sports.  In  old  age  his  re- 
lationship to  the  family  is  not  forgotten,  and  care 
is  taken  that  he  shall  not  suffer  want.  In  Pref. 
to  AV  the  translators  (apparently  regardless  of 
the  difference  between  the  nursing-fatlier  and  the 
nursing-mother)  say :  '  And  lastly,  that  the  Church 
be  sufficiently  provided  for,  is  so  agreeable  to  good 
reason  and  conscience,  that  those  mothers  are  holder 
to  be  lesse  craell,  that  kill  their  children  as  soone 
as  they  are  borne,  then  those  noursing  fathers  and 
mothers  (wheresoever  they  be)  that  withdraw  from 
them  who  hang  upon  their  breasts  (and  upon  whose 
breasts  againe  themselves  doe  hange  to  receive  the 
spirituall  and  sincere  milke  of  the  word)  livelyhood 
and  support  fit  for  their  estates.'  And  Thonias 
Fuller  IS  yet  bolder  when  he  says :  '  He  set  before 
the  King  the  hainousnesse  of  sacrilodge ;  how  great 
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»  sinne  it  was  when  Princes,  who  shonid  he  nnis- 
ing-fathers  and  snckle  the  Chorch,  shall  suck  from 
it^iffolu  Warrt,  u.  5,  p.  49). 

For  the  'Suninim  who  acted  as  tutors  (2  K  lO**  *, 
ef.  Est  V),  sea  Education,  I.   O.  M.  Maokib. 

HURTURE. — ^The  verb  to  nnrtnre  occurs  occa- 
rionally  in  Sirach  as  the  translation  of  mtSctiw 
(Sir  IS"  21"  22»  31"  40»»).  It  is  aUo  found  in 
2Es  8"  'Thou  .  .  .  nnrtnredst  it  in  thy  law' 
(erudisti  enm  in  lege  tua).  The  snbst.  is  found 
in  Wis  8»  and  Eph  8*  as  the  tr.  of  nt3c(a,  as 
well  as  in  Sir  22**  'want  of  nurture,'  6r.  dmu- 
ScMrlo.  Now  both  in  LXX  and  NT  nttfcla  and 
*at8ete  describe,  not  'nurture'  in  the  modem 
use  of  that  word,  but  training,  espedaUy  such 
training  or  discipline  as  involves  restraint  and 
even  chastisement.  Chastise  and  chastening  or 
chastisement  are  often  the  best  translation,  as  in 
He  12^  >*.  In  Lk  23>*-  the  verb  is  used  of  the 
Bconrt^ng  of  a  malefactor :  it  is  rendered  'chastise' 
InEl^  fii  the  10th  cent. 'nurture 'was  an  excellent 
equivalent  for  nuSe^  and  rotteia,  as  it  contained 
the  idea  of  training  ^  means  of  chastisement  or 
tribulation.  Thus  Dt  9  Tind. '  As  a  man  nnrtereth 
his  Sonne,  even  so  the  Lorde  thy  God  nnrtereth 
the '  (AV  and  BV '  chasteneth ') ;  I>t  21"  Tind.  •  Yf 
any  man  have  a  sonne  that  is  stubume  and  dis- 
obedient that  he  will  not  herken  nnto  tite  voyoe  of 
his  father  and  voyce  of  his  mother,  and  they  have 
Uught  him  nurture';  He  12"  Tind.  'And  they 
verely  for  a  feaue  dares  nurtied  us  after  their 
awne  pleasure' ;  1  K  12"  Cov.  '  My  father  oorrecte 
you  with  scourges,  bnt  I  wyl  nourtonre  yon  with 
Booipions';  Ps  94"  Cov.  'He  that  nnrtnreth  the 
Hei&en,  uid  teacheth  a  man  knowledge,  shal  not 
he  pnnysht'  (see  Driver's  note  on  this  passage  in 
PartU.  PtaUtir,  p.  477).  Rutherford  is  fond  ot  the 
word  and  illustoates  its  meaning  in  his  day  admir- 
ably: thus,  Lttten,  No.  zovilL  'I  get  my  meat 
from  Christ  with  nurture,  for  seven  times  a-day  I 
am  lifted  up  and  casten  down ' ;  No.  Izx.  '  Yon 
have  had  yonr  own  large  share  of  tronUes,  and  a 
double  portion ;  hut  it  saith  your  Father  oounteth 
yon  not  a  bastard;  full-begotten  bairns  are  nur- 
tured.' 

Shaks.  uses  the  word  twice,  and  in  both  places 
in  the  sense  of  the  rsnift  of  training:  Ttmput, 
nr.  L 189— 

'  A  ban  darfl,  on  whost 
Hmtara  ou  narar  ittak' ; 

At  You  Lik$  It,  IL  viL  97— 

'Tetunlinluidlmd 
Andknowm 


This  is  the  meaning  in  Sir  81"  and  40*,  where 
AV  has  '  well-nurtnrad,'  BV  '  well-manneied '  and 
'  weU-instructed ' :  the  6r.  is  rmtSmitii'tt. 

J.  Hastinos. 
NUTS^The  equivalent  of  two  Heb.  words— 
1.  B'ff^  bo(ntm,  Ttft§a>Boi,  tertbimtkL  The  (onosed) 
sing.,  1^  h6{en,  of  this  is  perhaps  the  cognate  of 
the  Arab,  hufm,  the  »  being  substituted  for  the  m. 
This  word  in  Arab,  is  generic  for  terebinth.  Its 
l^neric  character  seems  to  have  been  lost  in  Heb., 
in  which  are  several  words  the  signification  of 
which  is  uncertain  as  between  the  terebinth  and 
the  oak.  (See  Oak).  Doubtiess  the  form  botfUm, 
the  plural  of  the  assumed  |oa,  refers,  in  the  onl^ 
passage  in  which  it  occurs  (On  43"),  to  pUtaehto 
nuta.  They  are  the  fruit  of  Pistaoia  vera,  L.,  a 
tree  of  the  Order  Anaeardiacete,  10-20  ft.  high, 
with  1-2  pair  of  odd  pinnate  leaflets  3-5  in.  long, 
or  »mple  ovate  leaves.  The  nut  is  oblong,  apicn- 
late,  I  in.  long,  i  in.  broad,  with  green  oily 
ootyledons.  It  is  doubtfully  indigenous,  t>ut  every- 
where cultivated  in  the  orcnards  near  cities.  The 
tree  and  its  fruit  are  known  as  Jisti^.   The  nuts 


are  a  favourite  luxurv  of  the  Orientals.  While 
the  Heb.  on  the  one  hand  thus  appropriated  the 
term  pa  to  one  species  of  the  modem  genns 
Pistacia,  the  Arabs,  on  the  other,  have  appro- 
priated it  to  three  otiier  species  of  the  same  genus, 
allied  to  each  other,  but  differing  from  the  pis- 
tachio. They  are  P.  Terebinthus,  L.,  P.  Pales 
tins,  Ehr.  (which  should  be  reguded  simply  as 
a  variety  of  the  foregoing),  and  P.  mntica,  F. 
and  M.  These  are  the  trae  terebinths,  and  prob- 
ably the  trees  intended  by  n^D,  and  perhaps 
other  Heb.  words.  (See  Oak).  They  attain  a 
height  of  20-25  ft  and  a  diameter  of  30-40.  They 
have  pinnate  leaves,  and  small  lenticular  inedible 
fruite,  from  which  an  oil,  used  in  tannine  and 
other  arts,  is  expressed.  Probably  both  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Arabs  originally  recognized  the 
generic  connexion  between  the  pistachio  and  the 
terebinth.  It  is  dear,  from  the  LXX  and  Vulg., 
that  thoee  VSS  recognized  the  analogy.  BVm 
givea  the  ^om,  'that  ia,  pistachio  nuta.'  It  la 
interesting  to  note  that  in  Mardtn  a  terebinth  ia 
cnltivateiC  under  the  name  of  Jittitit,  which  bears 
fruit  of  the  lenticular  shape  of  the  terebinth 
nutiets,  bnt  as  large  as  a  cherry  stone,  and  with 
an  edible  kemel,  resembling  in  taste  pistachio 
nuts.  Some  such  terebinthine  tree  must  have 
been  the  wild  stock  of  the  plstaohio.  The  city 
Betontm  in  Gad,  east  of  the  Jordan  (Jos  13"),  was 
doubtiess  named  from  trees,  either  of  pistaciiio  or 
terebinth.  It  is  now  caUed  Bofneh,  a  survival  of 
its  Heb.  form,  but  carrying  to  Aiiib  minds  the 
meaning  of  the  Arab.  io{n='  belly.' 

2.  Mk.  This  word  also  occurs  but  once 
(Ca  6").  The  exact  similaritv  to  the  Arab.  j'atM;  = 
■walnut,'  and  the  universal  cultivation  of  this 
tree  in  tiie  East,  make  it  practically  certain  tiiat 
the  walnut  is  intended.  The  LXX  cct^vor  and  the 
Vnl^.  nux  are  generic,  but  also  are  often  used 
specifically^  for  the  walnut.  They  are  the  seeds 
of  the  fruit  of  Julians  regia,  L.,  a  noble  tree, 
growing  in  moist  situations.  It  attains  a  height 
of  20-^  ft.  and  a  diameter  of  00-60.  It  is  par- 
ticularly common  around  the  village  fountains, 
and  along  the  mountain  torrents.  Its  foliage  is 
fragrant.  The  nuts  are  of  excellent  quality,  and 
very  cheap.  One  variety  measures  2  inches  in  its 
long  diameter.  6.  K  Post. 

HTMPHA  or  NTMPHiS.— A  prominent  member 
of  the  Church  at  Laodicea.  at  whose  house  a  con- 
gregation was  accustomed  to  meet,  Col  4".  The 
question  of  reading  is  adifBcult  one,  chiefly  because 
of  the  ambiguity  of  the  evidence  from  the  Latin 
and  Syriac  versions.  Bnt  the  reading  '  her  house ' 
in  B  67**  seems  beat  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
others.  Lightfoot's  objection,  tiiat '  a  £foric  form 
of  the  Greek  name  here  seems  in  the  highest  de^«e 
improbable,'  though  endorsed  by  T.  K.  Abbott  Unt. 
Cnt.  Com.  m  loe.),  oan  hardly  stand  in  face  of  the 
evidence  for  similar  forms  in  Jn  11*,  Ac  9"  (see 
Hort,  App.  p.  163a;  Jannaris,  HiHorieal  Oreek 
Grammar,  §  270).  If  this  reading  be  adopted,  her 
name  must  have  been  Nympha,  and  she  must  have 
occupied  in  the  Church  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  Pnsca  at  Rome  (Ro  16*),  and  perhaps  of  Phcebe 
at  Cenchres  (Bo  16'),  and  Lydia  at  Philippi  (Ac 
16").  If  the  reading  '  Aw  house '  be  adopted  from 
DFGKL,  etc.,  the  name  must  be  read  Nymphas, 
and  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  contraction 
for  Nymphodoms.  The  reading  'their  house' 
(KACP,  etc.)  would  leave  the  form  of  tiie  name 
uncertain.  Nymphas  and  Enbnlns  are  commemo- 
rated together  as  '  Holy  Apostles '  on  Feb.  28,  in 
the  Gre3c  Calendar.  There  is  nothing  in  NT  to 
account  either  for  the  eombination  of  the  names  oi 
for  the  titie.  See  Acta  Sana.  Botland.  Feb.  28, 
p.  719.  J.  O.  F.  MxmRAT. 
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OIBDIUB  rD>JSt(«)!lM).— One  of  the  tani  of  EU 
who  had  maiiiea  a  fordfin  wife,  1  Es  8*'^  Abdi  of 
Est  10". 

OiK^Thi«e  of  the  words  tr"  'oak'  in  EV 
are  perlutpe  derived  from  the  root  tw  or  ^  '  to  be 
prominent.'  They  are  (1)^,  pL  a^'is  'iltm ;  (2) 
n>V  'Sdh ;  (3)  fiSe  'iUn.  The  following  analysis 
will  show  the  renderings  of  LXX,  Volg.,  EV. 

1.  only  in  const.  V*|;  'tl.  EV  transliterate 
(Gn  14')  as  part  of  the  proper  name  El-paran, 
LXX  TtpiBtrSoi,  Vnlg.  Campestria.  EV  render 
(Is  1")  'oaks,'  BVm  'terebinths,'  LXX  aSaXa, 
Vnlg.  idoli.  AV  tr.  (Is  6V) '  idols,'  AVm  '  oaks,' 
BV  'oaks.'  BVm  'idols,'  LXX  eriuXo,  Volg.  dii. 
EV  tr.  (Is  61»)  'trees,'  LXX  ytrtal,  Yvlg.  fortei. 
EV  tr.  (Ezk  SI")  'height,'  AVm  'npon  them- 
selves.' LXX  0^ot,  Vnlg.  ttMimitat. 

%  n^B  'U&h,  EV  tr.  (Gn  35*  LXX  npipip0os, 
Vnlg.  terebinthtu;  Jg  6i>->*  LXX  Ttp(uir0o$,  Vulg. 
gueretu ;  2  8  IS*-  *■ "  LXX  toOs,  Vnlg.  miercru; 
I  K  13"  LXX  S/Os,  Vnlg.  terebinthiu ;  Is  1"  LXX 
rtttlBai0oi,  Vnlg.  ^rcu*;  Ezk  6"  LXX  omitted, 
Vulg.  fuercM*)  'oak,'  RVm  'terebinth.*  EV 
transliterate  ( 1 S  17'  LXX  om. ;  v.»  Smh,  Vulg.  <««• 
binthmi  21»  LXX  'HXa,  Vulg.  ttrdnnthu*)  'Elah,' 
BVm  in  both  'the  terebinth.'  AV  tr.  (Is  «") 
•teU  tree,'  BV  'terebinth,'  LXX  rtptBifSot,  Volg. 
Unbintkiu.  AV  tr.  (Hoe  4")  'ehus^  (see  Elm), 
BV '  terebinths,'  LXX  SirSp»  avaiuAiv,  Vulg.  ten- 

8.  tht  'Hdn,  AV  tr.  (Gn  12^  LXX  SpBt,  Vulg.  eon- 
•ofltf;  13WLXX  8p0t,  Vnlg.  vaUit;  Dt  11"*^ LXX 
taut,  Vulg.  valluf  Jg  4"  LXX  SpOt,  Vulg.  tia//M; 

LXX ^dXoTOf ,  Vnlg.  quereus;  1  S  10*  LXX  SoGf, 
Vulg.  jpiereui)  'plain'  or  'plains,'  RV  'oak'  or 
'oaks,  m.  'terebinth'  or  'terebinths.'  AV  (Jos 
10")  transliteratee  Alton  (many  edd.  read  tint),  RV 
'  oak,'  m. '  terebinth,'  B  MuXd,  A  MtiXiif, Vulg.  Eton. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  weight  of  tne  two 
Eng.  versions  for  the  first  two  words  is '  oak,'  and 
AV  for  the  last  '  plain,'  RV  (certainly  correctly) 
'01^'  m.  'terebinth.'  The  great  diversity  in  the 
LXX  and  Vnlg.  in  1  is  partly  due  to  the  resemblance 
between  the  word  for  '  oak '  and  that  for  '  god.' 

The  other  two  words  tr'  '  oak '  are  in  appearance 
derived  from  an  unknown  root  though  they 
differ  from  2  and  8  only  in  punctoaUon.  'Fney  are 
«.  niv  •allah  (Joe  24"),  EV 'oak,'  LXX  Ttpiiu»0iH. 
Vnlg.  oweraw.  0.  ]^Vif  'atlAti.  This  is  always  tr* 
'oak'  in  both  Eng.  versions.  LXX  give  jSdXarot, 
ioOt,  Vnlf;.  gv«re%u.  The  Arab,  affords  no  clue  to 
the  meaning  of  any  of  the  above  terms,  as  there  is 
no  derivative  from  the  cognate  roots  which  refers 
to  a  tree.  It  is  thought  by  many  (e.^.  DUlm.,  Del., 
cf .  RVm)  that  1,2, and  3 denote  tne  terebinth  and 
4  and  8  the  oak  (Hos  4>*,  Is  6"  show  that  n^t<  and 
are  distinct).  See,  further,  articles  Tekebinth, 
TORPENTINK,  and  Dillmann's  note  on  Gn  12*. 

There  are  nine  species  of  oak  in  Pal.  and  Syria. 
(1)  Q.  Sessiliflora,  Sm.,  a  tall  tree  of  snbalpine 
Lebimon,  with  deciduous,  sinuate-pinnate-lobed 
leaves.  (2)  Q.  Lusitanica,  Lam.  (Arab.  melliU  and 
balliit),  a  large  tree,  witti  deciduous,  elliptical  to 
oblong  and  suDlanceolate,  dentate  or  crenate  leaves. 
It  grows  abundantly  from  the  coast  to  the  middle 
mountain  re^ons.  It  bears  numerous  sorts  of 
;alla  (3)  Q.  Ilex,  L. ,  a  low  tree  of  the  Syrian  coast. 
.4)  Q.  Coccifera,  L.,  the  holm  oak,  Arab,  sindtdn, 
the  largest'  of  the  oaks  of  Palestine.  It  has  a 
Battened  gUbnlar,  very  dense  comus,  often  40-50 
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ft  In  diameter,  and  25-35  ft.  high.  It  haa  ever^ 
green,  ovate  to  oblong,  spiny  toothed  or  entire, 
glossy  leaves,  usually  not  over  1-2  in.  long.  It  is 
generally  planted  near  Moslem,  Dmze,  and  Huta- 
w&ly  welya  A  specimen  of  tliis  tree,  with  very 
straggling  branches,  is  the  famous  Abraham's  Oak, 
a  tree,  however,  which  is  not  more  than  30(M00 
years  old.  (See  HoLU  Tkee).  (5)  Q.  Cmia,  L. 
(Arab.  balHl(  or  likk).  This  has  an  oblong  comus, 
often  60-60  ft.  high,  with  deciduous,  oblong,  more 
or  less  pinnate-Iobed  leaves.  It  grows  very' Inzuri- 
antlr  in  the  mountainous  to  snbalpine  regions,  esp. 
in  Cassina  and  Amanus.  (6)  Q.  Ehrenbergii,  Ky., 
ia  a  mediam.sized  tree,  with  deciduous,  ovate, 
pinnatiseot  or  parted  leaves.  It  is  found  only  in 
the  middle  zone  of  Lebanon  and  AntUebanon. 
(7)  Q.  i£gilops,  L.,  the  Valonia  oak  (Arab.  meUiU), 
has  a  rounded  comus,  and  deciduous,  ovate  to 
oblong,  unequally  coarse  serrate  leaves,  often  2-3  in. 
long.  The  acorn  is  the  largest  belonging  to  any 
Syrian  species,  being  often  1-2  in.  in  diameter.  The 
cnpule  contains  mnch  tannin,  hence  it  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  tanning,  and  is  a  standard  article 
of  commerce.  Thk  trM  flourishes  in  the  lower 
and  middle  mountain  zones.  (8)  Q.  Look,  Kv. 
(Arab,  likk),  is  a  medium-sized  tree  or  shrub, 
with  decidnons,  oblong,  wavy,  crenate^lentate 
leaves.  It  grows  in  forests  in  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
lebanon  and  ^aurAn.  (9)  Q.  libani,  Oliv.,  is  a 
low  tree  or  shrub,  with  lanceolate,  glossy,  coarsely 
dentate  leaves.  It  grows  in  the  middle  zones  of 
Lebanon,  Cassius,  Amanus,  and  northward. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  several  species  of 
oak  are  among  the  meet  widely  disseminated  trees 
of  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  mountains  of  Haur&n 
(Bashan,  Is  2",  Ezk  27*,  Zee  11')  have  many  oak 
trees  stul,  mostly  Q.  Coccifera,  Q.  iEgilope,  and 
Q.  Lusitanica.  Oak  trees  were  planted  by  tombs 
(Grn  35*).  Few  objects  in  Pal.  or  Syria  are  more 
striking  than  the  immense  oak  trees,  solitary  or 
grouped  near  the  welya  Oak  trees  were  places  of 
sacrince  (Hoe  4'*).  From  oak  timber  idols  were 
made  (Is  44").  The  wood  of  the  oak  haa  always 
been  used  for  fnel,  for  roofing  of  houses,  and  ror 
shipbuilding  (Ezk  27').  6.  £.  POST. 

OiB.— See  Ships  asd  Boats. 

OATH.— The  leading  terms  for  '  oath,'  '  niear,' 
etc.,  are  1.  ifyf  noim  and  verb;  l^ais'swear,' 
Hiphil  'pot  under  oath.'  This  word  has  more 
especiaUjr  the  sense  of  'cnise,'  LXX  ipi,  Vnlg. 
maledietto;  cf.  the  phrase  n^aV  n\n  'become  an 
execration,'  Nu  5"  (P),  Jer  29"  42"  44"  (see  below). 
Cf.  Ac  23"-  >*•  *',  where  iroBe/uiTll'ear  is  used  of  the 
Jews  who  bound  themselves  under  an  oath  (curse) 
to  kill  St.  Paul.  2.  nina^  'oath,'  nf)  (Niph.) 
'swear,' rvf*?  (Hiph.)  'cause  to  swear,'  'take  an 
oath  of  one,'  'aojure,'  answering  respectively  to 
the  LXX  SoKot,  i/wviu  or  iimiu,  ipKl^a  or  ifopKl^u, 
and  the  ymg.juramentum  or  jvyurandum,jurar9, 
adjurare.  The  verb  yai*  is  derived  from  '  seven.' 
Seven  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  number  by  the  Sem- 
ites, and  so  the  verb  would  mean  literally  *  to  come 
under  the  influence  of  seven  things '  (W.  R.  Smith, 
RS,  p.  166;  cf.  above,  p.  565).  For  example,  seven 
animals  would  be  killed  or  seven  witnesses  called. 

That  we  may  understand  the  purpose  and  im- 
portance of  oaths  among  the  Hebrews  in  primitive 
times,  the  historical  situation  requires  to  oe  borne 
in  mind.   Before  there  was  a  collective  national 
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life,  with  an  accepted  code  of  lawe  and  a  strong 
executive,  any  convention  formed  amone  men  had 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  matoal  nnderstanding ;  and 
when  the  agreement  was  one  of  much  moment,  it 
was  made  as  binding  as  the  circnmstances  of  the 
time  allowed,  by  the  ptuties  to  it  subjecting  them- 
selves with  all  due  solemnity  to  an  oath.  Ex- 
amples of  oaths  between  men  we  have  in  Gn  Ze*"* 
60»,  Jos  2"«-  9^  In  conformity  with  the  entire 
nsage,  and  with  the  extemalism  which  was  its 
principal  feature,  strict  attention  was  given  to  the 
forms  and  technicalities  employed ;  a  kind  of 
ritual  was  established  in  oath-takmg.  In  par- 
ticular, the  custom  prevailed  of  killing  an  animal 
in  the  ceremonial,  the  symbolism  in  this  case 
having  been  both  elaborate  and  impressive.  The 
practice  is  described  in  6n  Iff  and  Jer  St*"-.  The 
victim  was  divided  into  two  pieces,  and  the  per- 
sons concerned  walked  between  the  pieces,  in  testi- 
mony of  their  invocation  of  the  uke  doom  of 
destruction  upon  themselves  if  they  proved  un- 
faithful to  their  oath.  The  form  of  wallcing 
Iwiween  the  pieces  after  eating  of  the  sacrifice 
is  held  by  BoWtaon  Smith  to  liaTe  been  farther 
indicative  of  the  belief  that  the  parties  were  taken 
within  the  mystical  life  of  the  victim.  Among  the 
simpler  forms  used  there  is  the  act  of  '  patting  the 
hand  nnder  the  thigh '  (Gn  24"-  47^  :  the  under- 
lying idea  is  discus^  by  Dillmann,  m  loc.  (See 
also  art.  Thioh).  Or  the  hand  is  stretched  out  to 
heaven  (On  ;4» ;  cf.  Dn  12',  Rev  10^),  this  gesture 
by  its  naturalness  explaining  itself. 

The  language  of  adjuration  varies  greatly. 
Among  the  commonest  expressions  are  the  phrases, 
'The  LORD  do  ao  to  me,  and  more  also,'  and  'As 
the  Lord  liveth,'  or  there  is  the  extended  form, 
'  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth.' 
Jacob  swears  by  the  fear  (i08,  >.e.  '  the  object  of 
hb  fear '  =  God;  cf.  v.<*)  of  his  father  Isaac  (Gn 
31**),  and  Joseph  sweara  by  the  life  of  Phainioh 
(Gn  42").  In  early  times  the  tribal  ^od  and  an 
earthly  ruler  had  not  been  sharply  distinguished 
from  each  other  in  men's  thoughts:  thus  the 
practice  of  swearine  by  the  prince  or  by  the  life 
of  the  prince  would  he  accounted  for.  On  Uie 
other  hand,  even  when  better  things  were  to  be 
expected  after  the  establishment  of  ethical  mono- 
theism, abuses  were  common  among  the  scribes ; 
there  was  a  declension  by  easy  transitions  ht>m 
the  invocation  of  the  Deity  to  forms  of  adjuration 
by  some  of  the  fauniliar  objects  of  earth.  Thos 
one  would  swear  by  Heaven,  hv  Jerusalem  as  the 
Holy  City,  by  the  earth,  hy  nis  own  head  (Mt 
S**"-)!  or  again  hv  the  temple  as  the  House  of  God, 
by  the  gold  of  tne  temple,  1^  the  altar,  or  by  the 
pit  on  the  altar  (Mt  23>*^). 

As  the  Author  of  the  world  was  invoked  in 
adjuration,  the  idea  prevailed  that  the  oath,  once 
uttered,  had  objective  significance  in  the  sense 
that  it  affected  the  course  of  nature ;  a  conviction 
that  may  be  taken  to  indicate  in  one  aspect  of  it 
how  even  primeval  man  was  feeling  after  the  tmtii 
which  was  afterwards  to  be  revealed,  that  '  out  of 
the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life.'  To  take  an  oath 
was  to  come  under  a  Mieoified  penalty  in  ease  of 
violation  of  the  oath,  to  expose  one's  self  to  a 
curse.  Accordingly  n7v='oath  or  curse.'  Thus 
the  princes  of  the  congregation  of  Israel,  having 
sworn  to  the  Gibeonites  to  be  at  peace  with  them 
and  to  let  them  live,  find  that  they  must  carry  out 
their  undertaking,  at  least  in  form,  even  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Gibeonites  had  been  de- 
oeivers,  '  lest,'  they  said,  '  wrath  be  upon  ua  be- 
cause of  the  oath  which  we  sware  unto  them' 
(Jos  9).  And  Saul  resolved,  in  fulfilment  of  an 
oath  he  had  uttered,  to  kiU  his  son  Jonathan,  who 
was  innocent  (1  S  11^  ^  cf.  Mt  14*).  In  Nn  6 
the  oath  of  cursing,  administered  witn  the  ritual 


of  tiie  water  of  bitterness,  entails  the  most  terrible 
consequences  on  the  guilty;  and  in  Zee  the 
flying  roll  of  the  prophetic  vision  represents  a  enrae 
'  uke  a  bird  of  prey '  pursuing  the  wicked  person 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  In  view  of  the 
far-reaching  consequences  involved  in  oath-taking, 
the  law  placed  careful  restrictions  on  the  practic* 
in  the  case  of  members  of  a  family  other  toan  the 
head  (Nu  30). 

Peijnry  on  the  part  of  a  witneaa  was  punished 
with  the  same  penaltv  which  hia  testimony,  if 
true,  would  have  involved  for  the  accused  penot 
(Dt  19'«*). 

OatAi  a$  between  Ood  and  At  a  perioa 

when  every  important  compact  among  men  was 
confirmed  an  oath,  and  when  there  was  no 
other  guarantee  for  the  discharge  of  theur  lia- 
bilities by  each  of  the  parties  concerned,  the  con- 
ception formed  of  God's  relation  to  His  people  was, 
and  could  onlv  be,  the  conception  of  His  making  a 
promise  to  them  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath. 
When  God  is  represented  as  taking  aa  oath  to  the 
fathers,  it  is  meant  (hat  those  with  whom  He 
entered  into  relation  gained  the  aasnianoe  that  Hia 
fidelity  to  them  and  to  His  promise  was  unalter- 
able (of.  He  0>*).  His  nature  was  partly  understood 
through  the  thoughts  and  practices  of  the  best 
men  of  the  time ;  whereas  a  presentation  of  His 
ways  and  character  by  means  of  ideas  which  were 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  current  life  of  the 
age  would  have  been  meaningless  and  void  of 
enect.  The  oath  which  God  took  to  Abraham,  and 
which  is  so  often  referred  to,  is  given  in  Gn  22'"' : 
'  Bv  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord  .  .  .  that 
in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  I 
will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars,'  etc 

When  (jod  is  regarded  as  binding  Himself  by  an 
oath,  a  period  has  been  reached  in  the  history  of 
Revelation  which  is  comparatively  well  denneh 
both  in  respect  to  the  initial  and  the  closing  stage 
of  it.  There  has  been  an  advance  when  the  truu 
is  communicated  to  man,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
believed,  that  God  makes  and  will  without  fail 
keep  a  promise,  that  He  \a  spiritual  and  moral,  and 
has  an  interest  in  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
peculiar  extemaUsm  of  such  religious  faith  is 
obvious:  and  it  is  apparent  that  only  a  vwy 
limited  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature  is  attain- 
able, in  the  absence  of  practical  proof  of  God's 
intervention  for  good  in  the  exigencies  of  earthly 
life.  The  experience  wad  thought  of  the  period  in 
question  are  accordingly  transcended ;  trust  in 
GfA  oamM  to  be  based  on  other  ground.  When 
the  chosen  people  were  formed  into  a  nation,  the 
warrant  ana  motive  for  obedience,  enforced  again 
and  i^in  to  the  better  mind  of  the  Israelites,  was 
the  deliveranee  from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  the 
known  goodness  of  Jehorah.  Not  merely  because  a 
promise  had  once  been  made  and  confirmed  by  an 
oath,  but  because  €h>d  had  saved  the  people,  loved 
them,  and  brought  Hia  goodneaa  in  the  law  near  to 
their  heart,  were  they  nnder  obli|»tion  to  serve 
Him.  The  old  oath  is  frequentiy  adduced  indeed, 
but  the  spiritual  and  moral  facts  of  the  nation's 
history  are  mainly  rehearsed  in  attestation  of  the 
truth  that  God  was  faithful  to  His  oath.  In  th» 
New  Covenant  (Jer  tV-),  and  almve  all  in  it* 
completion  in  Christ,  men's  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
their  trust  in  Him,  rests  on  His  forgiveness  of 
their  sin,  and  on  His  creation  of  a  new  and  better 
righteousness. 

On  the  human  side  in  OT  religion  man  took 
oath  to  God.  An  oath  was  *  a  peoiiliarly  solemn 
confession  of  Mth '  (Driver,  Deut.  p.  95).  Far  from 
being  reprehensible  from  the  religious  or  moral 
point  of  view,  the  practice  was  incumbent  on  the 
pious,  and  had  the  promise  of  blessing.  ('Every 
one  that  sweareth  by  him  shall  glory,'  Ps  63"). 
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Bat  it  is  requisite  that  one  shall  swear  by  Jehovah 
the  true  Goil,  shall  do  so  in  truth  and  righteous- 
ness of  spirit,  and  shall  faithfully  perforin  the 
oath  ( Jer  4'  12").  It  is  sinful  to  swear  by  them 
that  are  no  ^oAb,  as  Baal,  and  so  to  acknowledge 
them,  or  by  images  or  forms  nsnrping  the  place  of 
God,  as  the  '  sin  of  Samaria '  or  the  '  wav '  (under- 
stood to  be  the  'manner'  or  'ritual')  of  Beer- 
sheba  (Jer  12",  Am  8").  Also  the  double-dealing 
of  those  vho  swear  to  the  Lord  and  swear 
Malcam  is  severely  condemned  (Zeph  I*). 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  minute  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions had  been  set  up  by  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  in  adjuration,  such  as  were  plainly 
destructive  of  the  moral  sense  and  amounted  to 
a  profanation  of  the  name  of  God ;  and  the  abuse 
called  forth  from  Christ  the  severest  denunciation 
(Mt  23*"-)-  An  oath  which  was  to  all  appeanmce 
most  solemn  and  binding  was  evaded  after  all  by 
the  methods  of  casuistry,  by  the  tacit  reservation 
that  it  had  no  force,  that  'it  was  nothing.'  The 
name  of  God  was  invoked  to  cover  dSiberate 
deceit.  But  our  Lord  goes  further  when  He  lays 
down  the  principle  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
'  Swear  not  at  all '  (Mt  6"-  "  ;  so  Ja  C").  Men's 
speech  is  to  be  'Yea,  yea;  nay,  nav.'  All  com- 
munication between  them  is  to  oe  taJcen  np  to  the 
sphere  of  perfect  tmthfnlness.  "The  introduction 
of  oaths  m  particular  cases  implies  a  claim  to 
some  licence  m  departing  from  the  truth  in  other 
cases.  The  practice  which  ostensibly  promotes 
morality  is  thus,  in  fact,  injurious  to  it. 

As  the  prohibition  in  Mt  6"  seems  absolute,  the 
question  arises  whether  Christ  would  have  sanc- 
tioned the  judicial  use  of  oaths.  In  this  connexion 
His  own  example  may  be  pointed  to  when  Caiaphas 
the  high  priest  adjured  Him  by  the  living  God 
that  He  should  tell  whether  He  was  the  Christ 
(Mt  26*"').  Jesus  answered  afiBrmatively  without 
taking  exception  to  the  condition  imposed.  And 
St.  Paul  sometimes  calls  God  to  witness  for  the 
truth  of  his  assertions  (2  Co  1",  Gal  1").  The  will 
of  Christ  is  the  suprane  and  aheolnte  standard  of 
conduct,  but  the  will  can  be  ascertained  only 
when  regard  is  had  to  the  conditions  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstance.  The  new  law  in  Mt 
IS  understood  in  its  context.  As  compared  with 
the  old  law  which  is  mentioned  in  the  previous 
verse,  it  is  a  ooncise,  pointed  expression  of  a  neces- 
sary and  enduring  principle.  But  error  is  readily 
incurred  by  genenuizing  or  by  exalting  the  letter 
above  the  spirit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  injunc- 
tion, '  give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him 
that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away' 
(Mt  S**).  In  determining  whether  and  in  what 
cases  the  use  of  oaths  is  in  accordance  with  the 
mind  of  Christ,  people  have  to  ask  what  conduces 
to  the  advancement  of  Christian  righteousness  in 
the  particnlar  utnations  that  are  contemplated. 

LirSBATnaa.— W.  B.  Smith,  ReligUm  <^  tht  Smitu,  on  oatfa- 
tcUn^  and  kindred  praotioee  In  primiHTe  Semitlo  times,  e«p. 
pp.  164  S.,  iei  t;  art.  CovnAirr  in  vol.  L  of  the  present  work ; 
the  or  Tbeologiee  on  the  nibject  of  Covenant ;  Wendk  IWM&- 
<np  qfJtnu  (Eng.  tr.X  L  p.  Z69S.;  Smend,  Alttft,  ROMmigt- 
ichuhte*  (aee  Index,  <.  'Bund '  and  'Schwur  *) ;  Benzlnger  or 
UvmAtHO.  ArdUMogie,!,  'Eid';  Oore,  Am.  on  JTount. 

G.  Febbies. 

OBADIAH  {«tr0  and  n.nsi;).— 1.  The  'steward' 
or  major-domo  jntJcr^K  X"?.  oteoripoi)  of  Ahab,  I  K 
18'  {'ApSeio6).  From  his  youth  he  had  feared  the 
LOBD,  v.",  and,  during  a  persecution  of  Jahweh's 
prophets  by  Jezebel,  Obadiah  is  recorded  to  have 
concealed  100  of  them  in  caves  and  fed  them  with 
bread  and  water,  v.*.  While  obeying  the  com- 
mission of  Ahab  to  search  for  pasture  for  the 
perishing  horRes  and  mules,  he  was  met  by  Elijah, 
and  after  some  hesitation  agreed  to  bear  the  pro- 
fs message  to  tlie  king,  v.™.  2.  A  Levite, 
*  See,  further,  art.  UAniu,  p.  tS>,  note. 
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descended  from  Jeduthun,  1  Ch  9"  (B  'A/3«eid,  A 
•OSJid)  =  Abda  of  Neh  11".  8.  A  Judahite,  1  Ch 
3"  ('A/Saetd).  4.  A  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
1  Ch  7'  (B  Ma/Sietd  [prob.  a  scribal  error],  A 
'O/Sitd).  8.  A  descendant  of  San],  1  Ch  8"=9<< 
{'ApS{e)id).  6.  A  Gadite  chief  who  Joined  David 
at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  12»  ('A^«(e).d).  7.  Father  of  the 
Zebulunite  chief  Ishmaiah,  1  Ch  27"  {'Api{t)ioi). 
8.  One  of  the  princes  who  were  sent  by  Jehosba- 
phat  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  2  Ch  17^  (B  'AjSid, 
A  'A^^td).  9.  A  Merarite  Levite  who  was  one  of 
the  overseers  of  the  workmen  employed  by  Josiah 
to  repair  the  temple,  2  Ch  34"  (B  'ApSeid,  A^Afidlas). 
10.  The  head  of  a  family  that  returned  with  Ezra, 
Ezr  8'  (B  'AStti,  A  'AfiaSti),  called  in  1  Es  8»  Aba* 
dlas.  11.  One  of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant, 
Neh  10*  ('A^S(c)id).  12.  The  eponym  of  a  fanuly  of 
doorkeepers,  Neh  12*  (M<-*  'OfiiUa,  BAk*  om.). 
18.  The  prophet.   See  next  article. 

OBADIAH,  BOOK  OF.— 

L  Name,  and  Plaoe  in  the  Oanon. 

iL  Contents. 
iiL  Unitv  and  Date. 

ir.  Condition  of  Text,  lAUnij  Ofaaraoteriitlos,  sto. 
Uteiatora. 

This,  the  shortest  of  all  the  prophetical  writings, 
consisting  of  only  twenty-one  verses,  has  an  im- 
portance out  of  all  proportion  to  its  length,  be- 
canse  of  the  literary  and  exegetical  questions  it 
raiseSj  and  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  stiU 
prevails  as  to  the  unity  and  the  date  of  the  book, 
and  the  historical  allusions  it  contains. 

L  Naub,  and  Place  in  the  Canon.— The  name 
Obadiah  is  not  uncommon  in  the  OT  (see  pre- 
ceding article),  and  has  been  read  on  an  ancient 
seal,  inscribed  'Obadyahu  'ebhed  fiammelekh  (see 
figure  in  Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  p.  258).  It  occurs, 
like  similar  names,  in  the  two  forms  *nT]3!>  and 
nnsv,  of  which  the  latter  is  used  in  the  case  of 
the  prophetical  book  which  forms  our  subject. 
The  Maasoretio  pointing  n;^sii,  which  is  supported 
by  LXX  B  'OpSeioi,  implies,  as  is  pointed  out  by 
6.  A.  Smith  (Twelve  Primhett,  u.  164  n.),  the 
meaning  'worshipper  of  J  (Tcf.  Obed-edom;  see 
the  cautious  note  of  Driver,  Text  of  Sam.  p.  206), 
but  the  word  might  be  vocalized  n^?s=n^;2 '  ser- 
vant of  J"  (of .  Am  'A^*)to«  i  M^s  of  Neh  1 1"  ||  1  Ch 
0" ;  and  the  name  Abdiel  in  1  Ch  6").  Of  the 
particular  Obadiah  whose  name  the  prophecy  bears 
we  know  nothing,  although  Delitzsch  conjectures 
that  he  may  have  been  the  prince  of  that  name 
who,  according  to  2  Ch  IV,  was  sent  by  Jehosha- 
phat  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah.  It  must, 
mdeed,  remain  uncertain  whether  the  name  is  that 
of  the  author  of  the  early  prophecy  contained  in 
w.**"  (see  below),  or  of  the  writer  who  supple- 
mented tJiis  and  gave  the  book  its  present  form, 
or  whether  (which  KOnig  suggests  as  a  possibility) 
both  tiiese  authors  bore  the  name  Obadiah.* 

In  the  Hebrew  Bible  the  Bk.  of  Ob  stands 
fourth  amongst  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  be- 
tween Amos  and  Jonah.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  KOnig  {Einleit.  302)  that  this  position  may 
have  been  given  to  it  by  the  collectors  of  the 
Canon  in  view  of  Am  9"  ( '  that  they  may  possetK 
the  remnant  of  Edom '),  which  finds  its  echo  and 
its  supplement  in  Ob  "  ('they  .  .  .  shall  possess 
the  mount  of  Esau'),  and  of  Ob'  ('a  messenger 
is  sent  among  the  nations'),  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  find  an  illustration  in  the  story  of  Jonah 
(cf.  art.  Jonah,  in  vol.  iL  p.  748'').  In  the  LXX 
Obadiah  alone  comes  between  Jl  and  Jon,  the 
order  being  Hos,  Am,  Mic,  Jl,  Ob,  Jon,  instead  of 
the  MT  order  Hos,  Jl,  Am,  Ob,  Jon,  iSie. 

*  We  aamune  that  niap  Is  a  proper  name  and  not  merely  an 
appellative,  as  is  probably  the  case  with  *;t;f^  '  my  messenger, 
which  usage  has  converted  into  the  familiar  name  UalaM. 
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Obadiah  ia  one  of  the  OT  booka  tiiat  am  not 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament. 

iL  CONTENTB. — The  prophecy  is  annonnoed  as 
'  oonceming  Edom.'  Janweh  has  smt  a  meaaenger 
(■py)  among  the  nations  to  stir  up  a  general  rising 
against  her  (▼.'). 

Tb*  woRta  OV-iM^  mir  'f^  t>i(  nk  mut  b»re  be«a  pesned 
bjr  tba  Mar  witt*r(iMb*loiriindtr' Unity  0  to  IntmdoM  tba 
qnotoUon  at  tbe  wrliw  onola,  >rtgl""''y  'Wa  hnra  heud,' 
ato. :  lorit  ifplain  thatthalattaria  ■  fdnn  ol  azpra«lan  whion 
ooDld  baidljr  ba  pnt  diiaotlr  into  tha  moatfa  o(  Jahwah. 

Edom  is  to  be  broaght  low  in  spite  of  her  trust 
in  her  rocky  fastneaaea  (ty.*^).  The  ruin  is  to 
be  completefthe  spoiling  beyond  that  of  ordinary 
thieves  (w.*^).  This  destruotion  of  Edom  is  to 
be  wroi^ht  by  the  treaoheiy  of  her  former  friends 
and  allies  (t.*).  The  wonted  wisdom  of  Edom 
shall  fail  her  in  this  extremity  (tt.*-*).  The 
reason  for  this  chastisement  is  the  unbrotherlv 
condnet  of  which  Edom  was  guilty  towards  Judaa 
in  the  day  of  its  calamity  when  Jerusalem  waa 
aaoked  by  loreignerB,  and  lota  caat  over  it  (  vt.>*- 
Edom  ia  emphatically  charged  to  desist  from  aacfa 
eondnet  (tt>>«}. 

Tba  fanpanttraa  In  tt.is-m  «|>paar  to  ba  dna  to  the  virid 
pietun  whtoh  tba  writer  calls  np  to  liimaalf  of  the  conduct  of 
Bdom.  Ha  Is  really  deaoribing  the  past,  bat  ha  speaks  of  what 
tba  Bdomites  had  aotaallirdona  as  of  wbat  th^r  ought  notto  do. 

The  d^  of  the  Lord  (on  this  conception  see 
Driver,  JmI  and  Amo*  (Index] ;  A.  B.  Davidson 
on  Zeph  V  and  in  art.  Esohatologt  of  OT  in 
vol.  L  of  this  Dictionary,  p.  736  ff.)  ia  near  upon 
<tll  the  nationt,  in  whose  destruction  Edom  shall 
share,  being  exterminated  by  the  united  'house 
of  Jacob'  (including  both  Judah  and  Ephraim 
(w. »-")). 

Tbe  idea  a<  a  raonka  ol  Jadah  and  Bphrabn  in  the  but  daya 
appears  elsewhare,  t.g.  in  Jer  n^-O,  Zeo  10*.— Tbe  'ye'  ol  r.'* 
cannot  be  the  Edomitee,  who  are  addreaaed  throagtioat  in  the 
(rennine  passages  by '  tboo.'  Horeorer.Itdom  most  be  Included 
'  all  toe  natioos.'  Tbe  'ya '  can  only  be  the  Jerusalemitea. 


&>'•  .  . 

As  Jndah  had  once  drunk  tbe  enp  of  Jahweb's  tuiy  (tor  tbe 
expression  et  Of,  La  4n,  'Jer'  tim.  Bab  V»,  Fs  76* 
[Eng.*];  of.  also  Jar  UUM  [T  Jebolachln's  time]  tor  a  doaely 
allied  eoooeptlon),  so  most  the  heathen  now  drink  it. 

The  house  of  Jacob  shall  reinherit  their  ancient 
possessions,  Judah  and  Benjamin  overflowing  into 
Ephraim  and  Gilead,  which  are  compensated  by 
receiving  the  borderland  of  Phoenicia  as  far  as 
Zarephath,  while  the  Negeb  dispossesses  Esau  of 
Mt.  Seir,  and  the  captives  from  Sepharad  occupy 
the  cities  of  the  Negeb.  'Saviours'  (cf.  Jg  2'* 
8*'")  shall  defend  Zion  and  'judge'  the  mount  of 
Esau,  and  the  rale  of  Jahweh  aluill  be  established 
(w.»-n). 

Tbe  summary  giran  of  this  last  aacUon  is  what  upon  the 
whole  appears  to  us  to  be  tiie  mostprobable  meaning,  but 
much  onoertain^  attaches  to  it.  Wellhausen,  followed  by 
Nowaok,  understands  tt.!*-  *  quite  differently.  He  pronounoea 
tbam  to  be  aa  expansian  ot  v.n,  and  daolarea  that  ajjD  and 
n^P^  cannot  poaslbly  be  subjeots  at (as  AT  and  BT  take 
themX.  They  must  be  In  apposiUon  with  VfH  Trn^  and  -ny 
<3>(i^7f  respectiTely  (both  ot  wliloh  Wellh.  pronounoea  inters 
polated,  because  they  bare  n(i  pretlxed,  while  3 jjn  and  n^s^o 
want  it).  He  remarks,  further,  that  'Benjamin,'  if  genuine, 
would  reflect  the  Ute  conception,  that  Jems,  was  situated  in 
this  tribe.  But  pcesibly  it  Is  a  textual  error,  we  expect  rather 
a  Terb.  fnjiif,  too,  he  suspects,  tor  the  'fields  ot  Samaria' 
would  surely  be  included  in  the  'fields  ot  Ephraim.'  See, 
further,  below  under '  Date.' 

ilL  UNTrr  and  Date.— Three  leading  forma  of 
opinion  have  prevailed  regarding  these:  (1)  that 
the  Bk.  of  Ob  is  a  unitj  and  pre-exilic;  (2)  that 
it  consists  of  two  portions  both  post-exilic ;  (3) 
that  it  is  made  np  of  an  early  pre-exilic  and  a 
late  postrcxilic  passage.  We  snail  presently  ex- 
amine each  of  these  positions,  but  in  the  first 
place  it  will  be  well  to  consider  a  question  whose 
answer  will  affect  our  final  conclusion,  namely — 


What  u  the  relation  between  Ob^-*andJer4Vf 
The  resemblaoce  between  these  two  passagea  is 
ao  cloae  aa  to  demand  explanation.   The  facts  an 

fdlows : — 

Obi'Jar  «u,  axoept  that  fai  Jer  the  <qnp^  Is  read 
instead  o(  the  plar.«l]f9^,  the  pass,  ptcpiijdonf'replaoca 
the  pert  Pifal  r/f^  (or  'is  sent,'  and  tbe  azpteasions  used 
la  summoning  the  nations  have  bean  modifled  and  aligbtly 
expanded  (Ob  having  n^tfy^'l  (T^V  >Wn  *"P>  *>TPC>? 

Ob  >- Jer  40U,  except  that  in  Jer  aa  tntradootosy  'J  ii  pi«> 
fixed,  that  n^tt  after  is  wantiiig.  and  that  tOr  liop 
'greatly 'of  Ob  we  have  in  Jer  'among  men' paral. 
lel  to  OiOi  ot  the  preceding  olausa. 

Ob  ^- Jer  48M>,  except  that  Ob  wants  the  Iff^ljf  '  thy 
tentbleneaa' ot  Jer,  that  tor  i|yVn  ot  Ob  we  have  in  Jsr 
Kii<  H'l'n,  that  is  aoarthrons  in  Ob,  but  hM  the 
artiala  in  Jar,  that  Jar  insarti'lr^C  holding ')belaraoV79 
('height'X  and  raplaoes  "aq^  ('hto  dwdllng')  br  mat 
•bllL'  ObA'thatsaithtnhisbeart'lswaDtlngiiiJer. 

Ob  <a Jer  *»<>•,  axoept  that  Jer  substitutes  *|  lor  OK,  and 
omtta '  and  though  thou  set  (thy  nest]  among  the  stars.' 

Ob  ■  closely  resembles  Jer  48*,  but  tbe  order  ia  reTersed,  Jer 
oommenoing  with  'it  grape.gatherers  came,'  eta,  and  the 
Intarrogativa  n  is  omittad  before  making  ol  the  words 
aa  assertion  bisteadof  a  question.  The  words' it  qioilers' 
and  the  exclamation  '  How  art  thou  desticgred  I '  are  want 
Ing  in  Jer,  and  tor  «3{r '  steal '  we  have  in*rB)n  ■  destroy.' 

Ob  ■  resembles  in  thought,  but  only  sUghtty  u  axpreasion, 
Jer  4e>«.  Note  how  beg  'seaieh  out'  ol  Ob  Is  nplaosd 
by  fei}  in  Jer. 

Ob  »  slightly  reeembles  Jar  W. 

Ob  b  resembles  Jer  4I)>>>. 

It  is  evident  that  either  Jeremiah  borrowed  from 
Obadiah  or  Obadiah  from  Jeremiah,  or  that  both 
borrowed  from  a  common  source.  The  first  and 
the  third  of  these  have  been  the  favourite  positions 
maintained,  although  Hitzig  and  Vatke  have  main- 
tained that  Jeremiah  formed  the  model  for  Obadiah. 
But  an  examination  of  the  ditTerences  between 
the  texts  of  Obadiah  and  Jeremiah  in  the  passages 
common  to  both  has  satisfied  the  great  majority  of 
scholars  that  the  more  original  ronn  of  the  pro- 
phecy is  in  Obadiah.  [Only  in  w.*-  the  omis- 
sion of  Tft)  DK,  the  reading  d-}1(^  for  ikp,  and  the 
retaining  of  Ifl/f ?>  can  the  superiority  be  awarded 
to  Jeremiah].  The  logical  connexion,  too,  ia  better 
in  Obadiah.  Ontheotherhand,  if  Jeremiah  ia  held 
to  have  borrowed  from  Obadiah,  the  following  diffl- 
cultiea  have  to  be  faced.  Not  only  haa  Jeremiah 
occasionaUy  the  better  text,  but  Jer  48''**,  if  it  be 
from  the  pen  of  Jeremiah,  dates  from  the  fourth 
year  (B.O.  604)  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  whereas 
Ob  as  we  shall  presently  find  reason  to  con- 
clude, presupposes  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Chaldseans  and  the  destruction  of  the  Jewisn 
State.  Hence  the  Bk.  of  Obadiah  could  not  have 
lain  before  Jeremiah  in  its  present  form — a  con- 
clusion which  is  strengthened  when  we  note  that 
it  ia  only  from  the  fint  nine  verses  of  Obadiah 
that  Jeremiah  would  thus  have  borrowed,  although 
much  of  what  follows  these  would  have  suited  his 
purpose  admirably.  Wellh.  and  Nowack  make 
Obadiah  the  direct  model  for  Jer  49'**',  but  do  not 
admit  the  genuineness  of  this  passage,  the  former 
holding  (with  Stade,  Smend,  SchwiQly)  that  the 
whole  of  Jer  46-61  is  non-genuine  and  late,  the 
latter  (with  Giesebrecht,  etc.)  that  many  passages 
in  these  chapters,  including  49''*',  must  be  denied 
to  Jeremiah.  Nowack  would  account  for  the 
superiority  of  Jer  49*-"  to  Ob  »•*  by  auppoaing 
that  in  Ob  *  we  have  probably  a  textual  corrup- 
tion and  in  v.'  an  interpolation  both  introduced 
subsequent  to  the  use  of  Obadiah  by  'Jeremiah.' 

The  safest  conclusion  appears  to  be  that  J eremiah 
and  Obadiah  borrowed  from  a  common  source,  and 
that  Obadiah  incorporated  this  with  leas  alteration 
than  Jeremiah. 
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To  return  now  to  the  three  views  noted  above  as 
to  the  date  of  the  book  in  its  present  form.  What 
we  have  said  in  comparing  Jeremiah  and  Obadiah 
would  (office  to  show  the  improbability,  not  to  say 
tha  impossibility,  of  (1)  the  view  that  the  whole 
of  Obadiah  is  pre-exilic  and  that  the  book  is  a 
unity  (Caspari,  v.  Hofnuum,  Delitzsoh,  Nltedsbach, 
Keil,  V.  Orelli{  Kirkpatrick,  Peters).  The  objec- 
tions to  the  nm^  ana  an  early  date  for  the  whole 
book  are  mainly  three :  (a)  the  nations  are  in  w.*'* 
God's  instmments  of  vengeance  against  Edom, 
whereas  in  v.^  they  are  all  alike  (Edom  indnded) 
the  object  of  Divine  chastisement ;  (i)w.>'***  cannot 
have  a  satisfactory  sense  assigned  to  them  except 
on  the  view  that  tney  refer  to  the  captore  of  Jems, 
and  the  deportation  of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchadrezzar 
(cf.  v." '  the  captivity  of  Jerusalem ') ;  (e)  there  is  a 
difference  in  sfyle  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
bookj  the  first  bein^  terse,  animated,  and  fall  of 
strikmg  figures,  while  the  second  is  diffuse  and 
markeof  by  poverty  of  ideas  and  trite  figures.  The 
occasion  to  which  those  who  make  the  book  a  unity 
generaUy  ascribe  it  is  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Philistines  and  Arabians  m  the  time  of  Jehoram 
(e.  800  B.a ).  Bat  whUe  this  oocuirenoe,  regarding 
which,  unfortunately,  wo  have  no  information 
apturt  from  2  Ch  21'*',  might  account  for  w.'->*,  it 
is  quite  inadequate  to  ezpuun  w."'". 

(2)  Wellhausen  holds  Uiat  w.i^m  allade  to  the 
attitude  displayed  by  Edom  at  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chafdnans,  but  he  sees  no  reason 
for  making  w.'-^  [he  considers  w."-  •  interpolations] 
earlier.  The  attack  upon  Edom  by  treacherous 
friends  and  allies  he  cannot  refer  to  any  action  on 
the  part  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  or  Persia,  or  of  Moab 
or  Ammon,  not  to  speak  of  Jadah  or  Israel,  but 
must  have  in  view,  he  thinks,  the  small  nomadic 
neighbouring  peoples.*  The  Edomites  were,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  expelled  from  their  original  settle- 
ments by  Arab  tribes.  This  took  place  subsequent 
to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  so  that  the  main 
around  for  separating  w.'*-"  from  w.'"'  seems  to 
Wellh.  to  fall  awa^.f  The  Arabs  had  begun  to 
press  northwards  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
cent.  (perh.  Zeph  2",  cf.  v.' ;  Ezk  25*-  »•  '•),  and  at 
length  we  find  them  in  B.a  312  settled  in  Petra 
(Diodor.  xiz.  94) ;  cf.  the  Arabic  name  Gebal  for 
Seir  in  Ps  83*,  dating;  perhaps  from  about  the  same 
time.  During  the  mtermediate  period  we  hear  of 
Geshem  or  Gashmu  the  Arabian  in  Neh  2"  6'-  *■  *, 
and  Wellh.  thinks  that  Mai  !>-•  (first  half  of  6th 
cent. )  may  refer  to  the  same  phase  of  the  expulmon 
of  the  Edomites  by  the  Arabians  as  is  represented 
in  Ob  Of  course  he  does  not  contend  that  all 
the  Edomites  were  driven  into  the  Negeb  (which, 
he  thinks,  Ob  "  designates  as  the  then  dwelling- 
place  of  Esan).  Many  may  have  remained  in  their 
original  homes,  where  under  Arab  rule  they  would 
be  the  special  representatives  of  Nabatnan  culture, 
and  this  would  account  for  the  numerous  Hebrew 
proper  names  that  oocor  among  the  Nabatteans. 
Wellh.  does  not  attempt  to  fix  tne  date  of  w.i*->i, 
but  simply  remarks  that  v.**  might  refer  to  the 
conquest  of  Idumtea  by  John  Hyrcanus. 

Wellh.  is  closely  followed  in  the  above  conclusions 
by  Nowack,  who  fixes  as  the  Urminiu  a  quo  for 
w.>-"the  date  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (B.c.  586), 
but  thinks  it  should  probably  be  brought  down  to 
a  date  shortly  after  that  of  Malachi.  Vv."-"  are 
much  later,  belonging  to  a  time  when  eschatological 
hopes  filled  men  s  minds,  but  we  are  not  m  a 

*  It  my  perhaps  be  not  wlthoat  intenat,  in  view  of  the  um 
el  the  term  *  thieve*  'in  t.*,  to  compare  the  application  to  tha 


J  (T)  tribea  of  the  word  daikanu  (in  the  Tel  el-Amama 
tablets)  which  \nnckler  inteipreta  '  robbers '  or  *  murdereia.' 

t  O.  A.  Smith  agreea  with  Wellh.  that  \.l  (which  ii  not  found 
in  the  parallel  paenge  in  Jer)  probably  refere  to  the  expulsion 
tt  tb*  Ednnitei  by  tha  Anbs,  bat  aidgni  vr.i-*  to  ao  earlier 


position  to  fix  the  date  more  precisely.  Both 
Wellh.  and  Nowack  insist  strongly  that  w.'*" 
describe  iohat  ha*  actually  happened,  not  whcU  ii 
going  to  happen,  to  Edom.  It  is  different  with 
w.'**',  where,  however,  the  punishment  of  Edom 
is  to  be  simply  an  episode  ip  the  larger  scheme  of 
judgment  upon  all  nations.* 

Hitzig,  who  makes  the  whole  book  post-exilic, 
seeks  to  fix  the  date  of  Obadiah  from  the  words  in 
v.*°  np  Vik;  rf^  which  he  renders  'the  captivity  of 
this  fortress,'  aUoding  to  the  fortress  of  Egypt  to 
which  many  Jews  were  carried  captive  by_  Ptolemy 
Lag!  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xn.  L  1,  c.  Ap.  iL  4).  In 
B.a  312  Anti^nus  ordered  aa  expedition  against 
Petra,  to  which  Hitzig  would  refer  the  words  of 
Ob'  'We  have  heard  a  report,'  etc.  Tha  chief 
objection  to  this  is  that  before  312  (see  above) 
Petra  had  ceased  to  belong  to  Edom  and  had 
passed  nnder  the  rule  of  the  Arabians. 

(3)  As  we  have  seen  above,  the  view  strongly 
commends  itself  that  w.'-*(°'  >*)  are  pre-exilic  and 
borrowed  pretty  faithfully  from  an  older  sonroe, 
whereas  vr."-**  presuppose  the  capture  of  Jem- 
salem  and  the  Exile. 

Thii  was  the  view  of  Ewald,  and  la  adopted  substantially  Iiy 
Knenen,  Oomill,  WUdeboer,  DilTer,  eta  Aooording  to  Ewald 
(ao  also  a.  A.  Smith),  the  later  proidiet  lired  in  the  Oiptivity 
(T.v,  wliidh  Ewald  renders 'of  thiBooast>  The  oooasion  of  tha 
eariier  prophecy  Xwald  (improbably)  supposed  to  hare  Iwan 
when  E3ath  was  restored  by  Baiin  to  the  Edomitea  (>  K  10> 
K0rt  and  BVm),  and  it*  antbor  to  have  been  a  contempoiaiy  of 
Isaiah.  Konis,  who  aooepts  the  view  that  Obadiah  consists 
of  a  pra-exilia  and  an  ealio  or  peat-exilic  portion,  analyaea 
thu* :  (a)  TT.i-i*  [but  r.1.  wha*e  concluding  word*  are  pleo- 
nastio  alongside  of  t.*.  Is  probably  an  expansion ;  pernapa 
also  r.*  on  aooooat  o(  tlielate  Sep]  i^iau>  90b;  (p)  yr.u-u. 
isk.i7.iak.ak.xi. 

It  appears,  upon  the  whole,  most  probable  that 
not  only  the  Exile  but  the  Return  belong  to  the 
past.  Note  that  there  is  no  prediction  of  tiie  re- 
building and  re-populating  of  the  capital,  Jeru- 
salem. The  expressions  in  the  closing  verses  are 
best  satisfied  by  a  date  such  as  Nowack  postulates 
for  w.'-"  (c.  432  RC),  or,  perhaps  preferably,  later 
stilL  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  text  and  the 
meaning  of  these  verses  are  so  doubtf  uL 

Agooddeal  hasbeen  built  on  the  mention  in  v.*' Ct 
of  Sephwad  or  (see  Driver,  XOT*  p.  320)  S^hOrid, 
for  which  the  T.XX  has,  AB  'E^patfd,  Q*  Za^opdl, 
Q*  Z0pa0d.  Tare.  Onk.  gives  »7}S^tt,  i.e.  Eispania, 
Spain ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  name  Sepnardim 
for  Spanish  as  distinguished  from  German  {Ash- 
kenatun)  Jews.  If  the  MT  is  correct,  the  reference 
will  be  either  to  Cparda  of  the  Persian  inscriptions, 
which  lay  in  Bithynia  or  Galatia— a  district  con- 
quered by  Cyrus  and  organized  into  a  satrapy  by 
Darius  Hystaspis — or  Shaparda  in  S.W.  Media, 
mentioned  in  inscriptions  of  Sargon  (B.C.  721-705). 
The  latter  reference  is  adopted  by  Sohrader  {KeUin- 
tchrift  u.  Geschicht^ortehung,  116  ff.,  KAT*,  446  f. 
[COT  ii.  14Sf.]),  and  is  pronounced  'exceedingly 
probable'  by  Frd.  Delitzsch  {Paradiet,  249).  Sayce 
{SCM  482  ff.)  and  Cheyne  (Founder*  of  OT 
Criticism,  311  f.)  contend  for  Cpskrda  [G.  A.  Smith, 
who  believes  the  later  ^xt  of  Obadiah  to  have  been 
written  during  the  Exue,  would  hold,  if  Qparda  is 
meant,  that  the  reference  to  it  is  a  late  insertion]. 
While  Sayce  is  content  to  postulate  a  '  compara- 
tively late  date '  for  the  prophecy,  Cheyne  would 
definitely  assign  it  to  the  period  (e.  360  b.c.)  when 
Artaxerxes  Ochus  deported  many  Jews  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  great  revolt  against  the  Persian 
supremacy.  Jl  3*  ('  the  children  also  of  Judsli  and 
the  children  of  Jerusalem  have  ve  sold  unto  the 
Grecians  [JivSntm],  that  ye  mignt  remove  them 
far  from  their  border')  may  refer  to  this.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  the  inscriptions  (Qparda  is  always 
mentioned  in  immediate  connexion  with  Jaund,. 

*  For  this  conception,  of.  Zeph  IV-  S*,  Jer  ZS>K  u  tS-M 
Is 46» 6S» eeu- >«,  < Is- MMi, ZeclS>- « lO- >■  t*U. 
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i.e.  'loniana'  or  'Greeks.'    See,  further,  art. 

8EPHARAD. 

C!omill  con^ders  that  the  late  prophecies  '  Is ' 
84. 35,  in  which,  as  in  Obadiah,  eschatofo^cal  hopes 
are  connected  with  the  downfall  of  Edom,  were 
certainly  known  to  the  author  of  Obadiah. 

The  following  parallels  between  Obadiah  and  Joel 
may  be  noted :  Ob  and  Jl  4  [Bng-  3]  "  have  oono 
in  common  j  Ob  "  and  Jl  4  [Eng.  3]  ^  both  contain 
the  expression  V^i  n:  'they  cast  lots,'  which  is 
found  elsewhere  only  in  Nali  3" ;  Ob "  and  Jl  4 
[Ene.  31  " ;  Ob  "  and  Jl  3»  [En^.  2"]  4  [Eng.  3] 
In  all  these  instances  the  probability  appears  to  be 
that  it  is  Joel  who  qnotes  from  Ooaoiah  and  not 
vice  vena  (see  G.  Buchanan  Gray  in  Eapositor, 
Sept  1898,  p.  aOSfil,  and  of.  Cheyne,  J^Vmtufert  of 
of  Oritictim,  812,  and  Driver,  Jod  and  Amot, 
190.). 

It.  Ck>in>moN  of  Txxt,  Lttebakt  Chabacter- 
isnCB,  Bra — ^The  text  of  Obadiah  is  in  several  in- 
stances corrupt,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  suspected  of 
being  so.  It  may,  indeed,  be  suggested  tiiat  Well- 
hansen  and  Nowaok  are  unduly  suspicious  of  the 
MT,  and  tiiat  tiie  former  is  rather  fond  of  dropping 
sarcastic  remarks  such  as  that  on  v.^:  'von  njtif  r|; 
^3  selber  Kilt— es  ist  kein  Sinn  darin.'  Still  the 
number  ot  blanks  which  both  these  scholars  leave 
in  their  translation  of  Obadiah  and  the  frequent 
emendations  they  propose  give  a  fairly  correct 
impression  of  the  condition  of  the  Uat.  The 
fol  lowing  may  be  noted  as  points  connected  with 
the  vocabulary  and  the  text  that  merit  attention — 

T.I.  tb»  original  nwUnc,  wm  probably  aofraptad  into 
ifcip  Intbjtha long*  It*  final  D  and  than  by  the  cliaio««  ot  Um 
initial  a  into  a 

T.*.  W)iBnutba«appliadtcoa>Jar49i*bafanBlHl}. 

T.«.  0 V  moat  ba  dianged  Into  D1r9  (LZZ  lyi). 

The  ezdainatioD  noiTp  Vtt  and  tbe  wlude  ot  v.*  On 
which  Edom  I*  qpoken  of  in  the  Srd  penon  Instead  ot  being  di- 
rectly addresMd,  aa  formerlr,  by  *  maa ')  are  renrded  by  wellh. 
and  Nomek  aa  intaipolated.  Then  oao  ba  uttle  donbt  that 
nite>  DM  dionld  be  deleted.— Kota  in  v.*  the  Sr.  Xiy. 
hii  treaanrea.'— T.'kia  Itopeleariy  eofrapt  iwf,  nbUb  in  Hoe 
6>*,  b  1'  maana  'running  tore,' cannot  have  tbt  aenae  d  'anara' 
eatablialwd  tor  it  The  LZX  IhI^  may  reat  npon  a  reading  ■Aiiy 

or  rrfae) ;  Ohald.  has  liSpn,  8yr.  V)  P^39.  Aqnlla'a  rendering 
Irlim  (oL  bia  ti>  ot  -Ini}  in  Hoa  S>*  by  nwtir/tit)  impliea  aame 
text  aa  UT.  "pn^,  wUch  la  wanting  in  LXX,  and  to  which  it 
la  Tery  hard  in  tbi»  context  to  give  a  tolerable  aenae,  baa 
probably  arlaen  by  dittography  trom  tbe  preceding  vW. 
Hitzig  and  Qraeta  propoae  to  supply  VfV  before  it  <*tlM men 
who  ate  thy  bread*).  It  may  be  noted  that  la  in  the  ^tnM 
measure  (see  LAMorrAnon  (Book  ofL  p.  20>>) ;  d.  Jer  tSBk, 
whose  relation  to  Obadiah  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  clear  ttiat  one 
ot  tbe  two  paaaagea  must  have  aecrad  as  the  model  tor  the  other 
(Driver,  LOT'm\ 

T.ie.  ^sp,  if  gennine,  siMald  be  attaolied  to  the  beginning 
ot  T.K  (so  LZX,  Syr.  Volg.X  but  it  may  have  been  originally 
a  nuuvinal  gloss  to  OCDP.  BwaU,  who  gives  it  the  sama  posi- 
tion as  MX,  takes  U  as->witbout  battle.' 

VT.lsae.  [1^]  Vu)  In  T.is  is  a  &r.  X)-. :  ct  1^  (alao  <r. 
Xi^.)  in  Job  SI*.  All  tbeae  three  verses  are  in  the  MndA  measure. 
It  is  passible  that  v.",  it  it  Is  genuine,  should  follow  instead  ot 
preceding  v.u  (so  Wellh.,  Nowack).  For  the  thrioe  repeated  ny^ 
(rr\s)  in  v.U  the  LXZ  baa  Wm  mMh,  txUfm  mirm,  iurmiJmt 
mlmh  (tbia  laat  also  in  v.is  for  07*tf)b  whloh  makss  tlie  correct- 
ness ot  the  monotonous  MT  all  the  more  suspected.  Fornjn^fi 
in  v.u  we  ought  certainly  to  read  i;  n^{i  (so  Bwald,  followed 
by  Nowack,  KSnig  and  othenX— in  v.M  is  very  doubtful 
(LXX  tiiMfftXMl,  Symm.  ft^aivmt).  The  only  other  occurrence 
of  the  word  is  in  Nah  8>,  where  it  means '  violence '  (LXX  ituum ; 
of.  the  use  of  the  verb  pTO  in  Ps  7>  [Eng.<]  as  applied  to  a  lion 
tearing  bis  prey  in  pieces).  Qraeti  conjectures  tor  Ob  M  fiffj} 
'the  l>reach,'  but,  aa  Nowack  points  out,  the  tDgltiTss  are 
thought  of  as  already  beyond  the  oreach. 

v.ui>.  Wellh.  and  Nowuck  transpose  the  order  ot  the  clauses 
of  v.iB  and  make  the  appropnate  oonclusion  of  vA*  and  of 
the  original  profdieoy,  while  Introducea  the  later  supplement 
to  this. 

v.i*.  tP7,  It  genuine,  would  describe  the  incoherent  or  mean* 
I  nttennoes  (at  Job  t>,  Pr  20*)  ot  an  intozioated  man. 


bat  we  should  probably  emend  (with  Wellh.  and  Nowaok)  to  IP) 
'  reel  or  stagger.' 

r.mt  have  suffered  a  good  deal  of  corruption.  A  verb  to 
may  have  dropped  oat,  and  Sog  Is  doubttuL  LXZ  4  inct  must 
bavs  oonnected  the  word  in  some  way  with  Sog  'begin. 
Neltlier '  host '  nor '  fortress '  seems  to  give  an  appropriate  sensiy 
and  Ewald'a  'coast'  is  purely  oonjectural.  Poaribly  tor 
O'JI^Jf  we  slionld  read  'f  p|<  '  land  ot  the  Oanaanitea,'  i.4. 
Phoenicia.  In  v.n  O's^  ■  saviours '  Is  suspected  by  Wellhauses 
and  Nowack.  Oraets(with  LXX,  Syr.,  Aq.,  Theod.)  reads  oyfa 
'  those  who  have  been  saved  by  Jahweh.'  Perliapshe  is  tight  iS 
readbig  ytO  for  Xl?  (LXX  i{  Sf^). 

Like  Joel,  which  is  probably  later  still,  Obadiah 
is  written  in  good  Hebrew,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  iUetion  of  the  post-exilic  portion  shows 
any  marked  Bigns  of  lateness  as  compared  with 
yy  i-u  xiie  ooiy  Aramaism  in  the  book  is  '>ap  of 
v.**>,  and,  as  we  have  seen  above,  this  may  have 
been  originally  a  marginal  gloss. 

The  cTosest  parallels  to  the  spirit  of  Obadiah, 
with  its  fierce  hatred  of  Edom  and  its  threateninp  ' 
against  the  goyim,  are  to  be  found  in  £zk  25*^ 
36,  Ps  137,  La  4*u-,  la  34  f.  (cf.  especially  Ob  >* 
and  Is  84')  63>-<. 

LiTiBATfTU.— (.^)  (Commentaries :  Oaspari,  Dtr  PnpM  Ok 
amgtUgt,  ISa  ;  Ewald,  ProphtU  <tf  OT  [Eng.  tr.],  ii.  £77  S. ; 
Seydel,  Der  Propk.  Ob.  ISeO;  Bitite-Steiner  (hi  Kjf.  Baeg. 
Hdbeli.\  1881 ;  E^U>,  1888;  UevTlak  On  Sptakm'i  Comm.);  T. 
T.  Perowne  (in  Cmnbridgt  BibU),  IBSS :  von  Orelll  (in  Btrack 
and  ZdcklePa  Kg/.  KmmutUar),  1888;  Pnsey,  Th*  Minor 
Prophets ;  Wellhauaen,  Dit  Oeinm  ProphMen,  1893 ;  Nowack, 
do.  1807;  Peters  (Bom.  Oath.),  Dit  Proplutio  Obadjat,  18M; 
Baobmann,  Dtr  Proph.  Ob.  ISM.  Beferenoe  may  be  made  also 
to Beuss,  i47  iL  GWIL ;  Farrar,  Th*  Minor  PropktU  (in  'Men 
of  the  Bible'  aeries),  17S  ft. ;  O.  A.  Smith,  Th»  Book  ef  tk* 
IVefM  PropheUOa  '  Expositor's  Bible'),  ii.  188 S.;  Kirkpabick, 
Doctrine  v  IA«  PropluU,  88  0. 

(S)  Worka  of  Introduction :  Diivar,  LOT*  xviil,  880 1  Add. 
and  Corr.  xxil;  Wildeboer,  Ut.  A.  AT,  at,  tS»  It.-,  the 
EiiMtungen  of  KSnig  ^  S«0  S.),  Straok  (p.  1«  n,\  OomUl* 
(p.  178  ff.X  Kuenen  (|  72,  S-t). 

(C)  liisoellaaeous :  Delitssoh  In  Mtmhr.  f.  futk.  ZViso^fis 
1861,  p.  91  ft. :  Boehme  in  ZATW,  viL  (1882),  p.  224  S. ; 
Vaibinger  In  Merz'  ArMa,  L  488  ft. ;  Budde  in  ZATW  xa 
ass?)  p.  40  S. ;  Orat  on  Jer  49 ;  Briggs,  Mmianie  Provktof, 
SIS  £  ;  Oheyne,  Foundtrt  qf  OT  Oitttitm,  811  t ;  Bay«^ 
BOM  482  t. :  Schrader.  KtUinKJaift  «.  OomMeU^fltridkuitg. 
116  ft.,  EATi  446 1  lOOT  U.  146 1.] ;  FM.  Delitssc^  Paradio$, 
249.  J.  A.  Selbib. 

OBiL.— Gn  10".   See  Ebal,  Na  1. 

OBDIA  (A  'Opsia,  B  'Oppeti),  1  Es  S",  the  same 
as  Habaiah  {'opaui),  Ezr  2^,  or  Hobaiah,  Neh  7". 
— ^The  Vat.  MS  here  preserves  the  mor«  cotteet 
form  of  the  name. 

OBDURICT.— See  HABDENiNa. 

OBBD  (-l9^]r).— 1.  The  son  of  Boax  and  Ruth 
(Bu  4"  '0/3iiS)  of  whom  the  women  said  to  Naomi 
at  his  birth :  '  He  shall  be  unto  thee  a  restorer 
of  life  and  a  nourisher  of  thine  old  a^ '  (Rn  4**). 
He  was  nursed  in  his  infancy  by  Naomi,  and  grew 
up  to  become  the  father  of  Jesse  the  father  ol 
David,  and  an  ancestor  of  our  Lord  (cf.  Mt  1*,  Lk 
3**).  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  David 
was  really  the  grandson  of  Obed.  2.  A  deaoendant 
of  a  daughter  of  Sheshan  who  was  married  to  an 
Egyptian  servant  (1  Ch  2*«-,  B  'op^|S,  A  'Ittpifi). 
Obed's  father's  name  was  EphlaL  His  son's  name 
was  Jehu.  8.  One  of  'the  mighty  men  of  the 
armies'  of  David  (1  Ch  11*  B  K  'I«/3ij«,  A  Iw/JiH). 
4.  A  son  of  Shemaiah  and  erandson  of  Obed- 
edom,  who  belonged  apparently  to  'the  courses 
of  the  doorkeepers '  (1  Ch  26'-',  B  'Op^S,  A 
'lap^S).  S.  The  father  of  Azariah,  who  was  one 
of  '  the  captains  of  hundreds '  who  oomlnned  with 
Jehoiada  for  the  deposition  of  Athaliah  and  the 
setting  up  of  Joash  as  king  (2  Ch  23',  B  'ap^l, 
A  'lapiiS).  H.  A.  Redpaph. 

OBED-EDOM  (Dn|(  -qir.   The  second  part  of  tha 
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name  is  probably  but  not  certainly  that  of  a  god. 
Cf.  the  umilar  names  'Abd-'Ashtart,  'Abd-Mel- 
Vart,  etc.,  and  see  Driver,  ffeb.  Text  of  Sam.  p. 
206  f.;  LXX  B  'AfitSSapd,  ' kBtSSapi^,  'kaatSbn, 
'XpSti6ii,'XpicS6ii,1apS*S6it ;  A  snows  the  additional 
forms  'AfitS8aS6ii,  'ABtSSaair,  'laBjMin).  —  ±.  A 
Philistine,  a  Mtive  ot  Gatn,  who  lived  in  or  near 
Jemsalem.  It  was  in  his  house  that  David  de- 
posited the  ark  after  the  death  of  Uzzah,  and  here 
It  remained  three  months,  bringing  a  blessing  by 
its  presence  (2  S  In  the  parallel  narrative, 

1  Ch  13",  the  Chronicler  characteristically  writes, 
'the  ark  of  God  remained  with  the  family  of  Obed- 
«dom  m  M$  house.'  The  last  three  words  here 
refer  not  to  O.  but  to  the  ark.  This  would  have 
been  rendered  evident  if  RV  had  changed  'his' 
into  '  its.'  The  ClironicleT  was  unable  to  conceive 
of  the  ark  remaining  in  the  house  of  an  oncircom- 
cised  Philistine,  so  he  constructs  a  house  for  it 
within  the  house,  or  on  the  proper^,  of  Obed- 
edom.  (See  Kittel's  note,  ad  loe.,  in  Haupt's  OT, 
and  Bertbolet,  StMung  d.  Itr.  t.  d.  Fremden, 
p.  182  f.).  It  is  in  all  probability  the  same  O.  that 
appears  as  2.  The  eponym  of  a  family  of  door- 
keepers in  the  temple,  1  Ch  16"- "        26«-  », 

2  Ch  25**.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  story 
of  O.'s  connexion  with  the  ark  might  transform  a 
Gittite  into  a  Levite  (cf.  the  anuogous  cases  of 
Samuel,  who  in  1  S  1'  is  an  Ephraimite,  but  in  1  Ch 
6"  a  Levite ;  and  the  temple-guard,  wluch  in  2  K  11 
consists  of  the  king's  foreign  mercenaries,  but  is 
converted  in  2  Ch  23  into  Levitical  watchmen).  S. 
The  eponym  of  a  post-ezilic  fomily  of  singers,  1  Ch 
16"  1^.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

OBEDIENOB,  OBEY.— These  terms  are,  with 
two  exceptions  (RV  Gn  49",  Pr  30>',  where  they 
render  the  rare  word  n^;),  the  translation  in 
OT  of  the  Hebrew  word  S!}^  thama',  to  'hear' 
(so  RV  Jer  11»,  where  AV  has  'obey*),  to 
'hearken,'  by  which  term  it  is  rendered  AV  On 
»■>,  Lv  26«*,  Dt  IV  eta,  and  often  in  RV, 
where  AV  translates  'obey'  [e.g.  Ex  6*,  Dt  4", 
Jos  S*  eta).  In  NT  it  has  several  Greek  equiva- 
lents. The  most  frequent  is  ivaxoii^  lit.  to 
'hearken,'  the  LXX  tr.  of  the  Heb.  yi}^.  Other 
NT  words  for  'obey'  are  rtlSonai,  lit.  to  'be 
persuaded'  (so  Ac  Ro  2^,  Gal  etc. 

The  use  of  the  negative  forms  irtMw,  drtitftir, 
irtietta  is  frequent,  to  denote  disobedience),  and 
waSapxii',  a  word  expresring  obedience  to  rulers 
(so  Ac  S"" •»  'We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men,'  Tit  S').  iavnWtyuu,  whicn  AV  twice  renders 
'  obey,'  means  properly  to  '  be  subject,'  a  if  which 
RV  r^htly  sutetitntes  in  1  Co  14<",  Tit  2^  •. 

WhUe  occasionally  used  to  express  a  relation 
between  man  and  maa  (e.ff.  the  relation  between 
puents  and  children,  Dt  SI"-  >* ;  the  case  of  the 
children  of  Jonathan  the  son  of  Rechab,  Jer 
SS'*-";  cf.  Pr  30"),  or  between  subjects  and 
rulers  (2  8  22«,  1  Ch  29",  Is  11",  cf.  Gn  49"), 
the  characteristic  use  of  obedience  in  the  Bible 
is  to  denote  the  right  relation  between  man 
and  Qod.  It  may  be  called  the  fundamental  OT 
virtue.  As  such  it  is  distinctly  contrasted  by 
Samuel  with  sacrifice  in  the  classical  passage,  1  S 
16",  *  Hath  J*  as  ^preat  delight  in  bumt-onerings 
and  sacrifices  as  ^  m  obeying  the  voice  of  J*t 
Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams.'  It  is  the  one 
thing  which  God  requires  (Jer  11^),  and  which 
from  the  first  determines  His  attitude  to  His 
ereatnres.  It  was  the  cause  of  the  blessing  of 
Abraham  (Gn  22"  20*).  It  is  the  condition  of 
Israel's  receiving  the  covenant  blessing  (Ex  19* 
'Now,  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed, 
■ad  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar 
Ireasure  unto  me  among  all  peoples.'  Cf.  Ex  24', 


Dt  ll"- "  30'-",  Jer  11>-").  As  such  it  is  made 
prominent  in  all  later  renewals  of  the  covenant 
(Jos  24",  1  S  12"- » ;  cf .  Neh  9"-  "•  "),  and  U  in- 
sisted upon  bv  the  prophets  as  the  condition  of 
those  future  blessings  to  which  they  look  forward 
(Is  1",  Zee  6").  Disobedience,  on  the  other  hand, 
18  threatened  with  the  severest  penalties  (Dt  11* 
28",  Lv  26'*^,  Jer  9"  18>»,  Is  66»),  even  to 
utter  destruction  (Dt  8*' '  As  the  nations  which 
J'  maketh  to  perish  before  you,  so  shall  ye  perish  ; 
because  ye  would  not  obey  the  voice  of  J*  your 
God ' ;  cf.  Jer  12").  It  is  the  explanation  of  all 
Israel's  misfortunes,  whether  in  the  past  or  the 

5 resent  (Joe  6*,  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  ; 
g  2*-  *,  the  failure  to  conquer  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan ;  2  K  18",  the  Captivity ;  cf.  Neh  9>^  Zeph 
8*,  Is  42**,  Dn  9'?' and  esp.  Jer,  who  continually 
emphasices  the  disobedience  of  Israel,  7">m  11* 
17**  22"  32"  40*  44").  No  matter  how  plausible 
the  prophet,  if  he  urge  to  disobedience,  his  message 
is  to  he  disregarded  (Dt  13''*).  No  matter  how 
earnest  the  prayer,  if  oontradicted  by  a  disobedient 
life,  it  can  hope  for  no  acceptance  (Dt  28>^  ",  Jer 
3"-  '*).  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  no  sin  is  so  great 
but  it  shall  receive  forgiveness,  if  penitence  mani- 
fest itself  in  the  fruit  of  obedience  (Dt  4"  30*-  *, 
Jer  26"). 

While  the  duty  of  obedience  is  specially  associ- 
ated in  OT  wiu  the  precepts  of  the  Law  (so 
Dt  30>*,  Ex  24',  Jer  44"),  it  u  not  restricted 
thereto.  No  commandment  of  J*,  however  de- 
livered, can  safely  be  disregarded  (cf.  Ex  6*,  the 
case  of  Pharaoh  ;  1  S  16"-  "  28",  Saul,  in  the  case 
of  Amalek ;  1  K  20",  the  prophet  who  disobeyed 
J' ;  Jer  38"  42"- "  44*- »,  the  matter  of  the  Egyp- 
tian alliance).  Hence  it  is  required,  not  merely  m 
the  case  of  J'  Himself  (Job  36"- ",  cf.  Ex  ^", 
the  MaTak  Pr  {P- ",  the  divine  Wisdom),  but 
of  His  human  representatives  (Joshua,  Nu  27", 
Jos  I";  tiie  judges,  Jg  2";  Samuel,  1  S  8";  the 
future  prophet^  Dt  18" ;  the  servant  of  J',  Is  50">). 

In  many  points  the  NT  usage  follows  the  OT 
(of.  the  references  to  Israel  in  Ro  10>*,  Ac  7",  He 
2*  11*).  In  a  few  eases  obedience  is  predicated  of 
inanimate  objects  (the  wind  and  the  sea,  Mt  8", 
Mk  4«',  Lk  8'*;  the  mountains,  Lk  17*),  or  of  the 
evil  spirits  in  the  presence  of  Christ  (Mk  1"). 
With  these  exceptions,  it  is  used  of  men,  either  in 
their  human  relations  (children  to  parents,  Eph  6', 
Col  3" ;  wives  to  husbands,  IPs*;  servants  to 
masters,  Eph  0*,  Col  3"),  or  more  frequently  in 
their  relations  to  God  (Ac  6"),  to  Christ  (2  Co  10*), 
or  to  their  human  representatives,  as  the  apostles 
(Paul,  2  Th  3",  Ph  2",  2  C!o  2»,  PhUem  »  ;  Titus, 
2  Co  7").  Characteristic  of  the  Greek  nsa^  is 
the  impersmal  use  of  the  object.  Men  are  said  to 
be  servants  of  sin  (Ro  6"),  unris^teousness  (Ro  2^), 
obedience  (Ro  6"),  the  truth  (Ro  8^,  Gal  S*),  the 
teaching  (Ro  6>^),  the  word  (1  P  3'),  the  gospel 
(2  Th  l^  1  P  4"),  the  heavenly  vimon  (Ac  26"). 

The  importance  of  obedience  is  no  less  empha- 
sized in  NT  than  in  OT.  It  is  at  once  the  cause 
and  the  condition  of  salvation.  Thronsh  one  act 
of  obedience  (Ro  6")  Christ  became  to  all  His 
followers  the  author  of  an  eternal  salvation  (He  6*). 
But  this  salvation  is  only  to  be  obtained  on  con- 
dition that  they  also  obev  (He  6*).  In  His  fare- 
well address  to  His  disciples  Christ  makes  obedi- 
ence the  supreme  test  of  love  (Jn  14'»- ",  cf.  Dt 
6").  Paul  declares  that  the  obedience  of  the 
Christian  should  extend  even  to  the  very  thoughts 
(2  Co  10*).  On  the  other  hand,  disobedience  is  the 
supreme  eviL  Bv  Adam's  act  of  disobedience  sin 
entered  the  worla  (Ro  6").  Israel's  troubles  in  the 
days  of  the  old  covenant  were  due  to  the  same 
cause.  Still  worse  is  the  case  of  those  who 
disobey  under  the  new  coveuant  (He  2*).  Sucli 
shall  receive  dreadful  punishment,  even  etemul 
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destmetion  at  the  Parooria  of  Christ  (2  Th 

Since  the  great  duty  which  €iod  reanires  under 
the  new  ooTonant  is  nuth  in  Christ,  obedience  for 
the  Christian  takes  the  form  of  faith,  as  Ro  1* 
16^*,  where  the  two  words  are  combined  in  the 
expression  '  the  obedience  of  faith '  (of.  Ac  6^,  He 
11',  the  case  of  Abraham).  Eenoe  obedience  re- 
ceives in  the  Epistles  the  technical  meaning  of 
acceptance  of  the  Christian  religion.  So  without 
quiJifying  words  Ro  16"  16",  1  P  1»  (cf.  Ro  «" 
'Ye  became  obedient  from  the  heart  to  that  form 
of  teaching  whereonto  ye  were  delivered');  Gal 
S',  Ro  2^,  obedient  to  the  tmth ;  1  P  3>,  the  word ; 
2Th  1*  1  P  4",  the  goepeL  The  phrase  'chU. 
drenofobedienoe'isasedwlPl"as  equivalent  to 
Chiistiaas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expression 
'sons  of  disobedience'  is  nsed  by  St.  Paul  to 
denote  those  who  belong  to  this  world  (Eph 

5«,  Col  n 

The  great  example  of  obedience  Is  Christ,  who 
'humbled  himself,  oecoming  obedient  nn to  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross '  (Ph  2^) ;  who, 
■  though  he  was  a  Son,  yet  learned  obedience  by 
the  things  which  he  sunered ;  and  having  been 
made  pertect,  he  became  unto  all  them  that  obey 
him  the  author  of  eternal  salvation'  (He  6*,  of. 
Ro  6"^.  Hence  it  should  be  the  effort  of  every 
Christian  to  bring  every  thought  into  captivity 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ  (2  Co  10*). 

LmaiTUBB.— Onmer,  Ba.-ThieL  Lta.  mb  twmwtlm,  wtOfnu, 

and  oognalM:  Bttien,  C?urittian  Bthie$  (Bnjr.  trA  115-126; 
Wei»,  Sat.  ThtoL  nfST,  Index ;  OhaTne,  OHtmafth*  PiaJttr, 
Ma-880.  "Bm  niblect  I*  treated  homUetlony  hj  H.  P.  Lkldon, 
S0M$  Wordt  qf  Ckritt,  <t;  P.  Brooks,  £^At  t/t«  Wtrld,t40; 
P.  W.  Bobertion,  a$im>n$,  U.  »1;  H.  E.  Manning',  Smmont, 
1 117, 1S8.  S42,  M7.  \fT,  AOAMS  BEOWN. 

OBBISANCB^'Obeisant'  and  'obeisance,'  com- 
ing through  the  Frendi,  have  been  superseded  by 
'oDedient^  and  'obedience'  which  came  directly 
from  the  Lat.  obedient.  Manndeville,  Travelt,  150, 
says,  'In  that  Lond  chei  have  a  Queen,  that 
govemethe  alle  that  Lond ;  and  alle  tiiei  ben 
obeyssant  to  hire.'  And  Bemers,  Froiuart,  p.  85 
(Globe  ed.),  has,  'And  when  the  month  was  ex- 
pired that  they  of  Segur  should  give  up  their 
town,  the  earl  sent  thither,  and  they  of  the  town 
gave  np  and  became  under  the  obeisance  of  the 
King  of  England.'  The  form  is  already  rare  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  When  found  it  is  dbnost 
always  in  the  phrase  'make  obeisance'  or  'do 
obeisance.'  Shalcespeare  has  the  snbst.  once  (the 
adj.  not  at  all)  in  the  phrase  'Call  him  "madam," 
do  him  obeisance  '—Tarn.  Shireie,  Ind.  L  108.  But 
AV  has  retained  from  Tindale,  as  the  tr.  of  nn^ 
tha^ah  (in  its  Hithpael  oonj. ),  '  make  obeLsanoe '  in 
Gn  37^-*  43>*,2Ch  2i>^  and  'do  obeisance' in  Ex 
18^,  2  S  1*  M«  lfi>  I  K  I>*.  To  the  examples  of 
■do  obeisance'  Rv  makes  some  additions,  viz.,  for 
AV  'do  reverence'  in  2S  9«,  1  K  1";  for  AV  'bow 
oneself  in  I  S  24*28^  2  S  9*  14",  1  E  I";  and  for 
AV  ■  humbly  beseech '  in  2  S  W.  The  Heb.  verb 
in  the  form  so  ti'  means  to  prostrate  oneself  in 
reverenoe  or  worship,  and  is  varionsly  rendered 
both  in  AV  and  RV,  though  its  usual  tr.  is 
'  worship.'  See  WoBsmp.  J.  HAsmras. 

OBELISK.— Hos  3«  BVm.  SeePuLAB. 

OnSTH  (B  Otfi^.  A  'Qfi^,  IBs  8"-Bbed, 
Ezr  8*. 

OBIL  (^3^11;  B  'A^Skt,  A  OiBUs;  Luc.  '0^1.— 
The  overseer  of  David's  camels,  1  Ch  27".  The 

s  s 

oame  is  probably  Arabic  (of.  Jjl  '  able  to  manage 
camels '  j  see  <kff.  Heb.  Lex.  «.»!). 


OBLATION.— See  Offbbino  and  SACHinciB. 

OBJECT.— This  verb  ooenxs  twice  in  AV :  Wis 
2"  '  He  upbraideth  us  with  our  offending  the  law, 
and  objecteth  to  our  infsmy  the  transgnseings  of 
our  education'  (ixt^nStu  ^ti!)>  ^fiafr^iiara  rcu^eiot 
^/iHr,  Vnlg.  'diffiunat  in  nos  peoeata  disciplina 
nostrte,'  Goi.  '  blameth  us  as  transgress orn  ot  dis- 
dpline ' ;  RV '  layeth  to  our  charge  sms  agaiast  our 
discipline ') ;  and.  Ac  24^*  '  Who  ought  to  have  been 
here  before  thee,  and  object,  if  they  had  ought 
against  me,'  where  the  verb  so  translated  is  mry- 
yopitt  {Kord  and  iyoptiu,  to  speak  against  one  in 
ooen  court),  which  ia  renderea  'accuse'  in  Ac  24*. 
The  verb  was  also  used  transitively  in  the  same 
sense  of  pnUio  accusation,  as  Mk  14**  Rhem., 
'  Answerest  thou  nothing  to  these  things  that  an 
objected  to  thee  of  theset'  and  Adams  (m  2  P  1*, 
'  The  masters  of  the  pythraess  objected  this  against 
Paul  and  Silas.'  J.  HAsnMOS. 

OBOTH  (rCik ;  'OpM,  B  has  Zc*/3(i0  in  Nu  33^ 
— A  station  in  the  joumeyings  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  mentioned  both  in  the  itinerary  of  Nu  33 
and  in  Nu  21**- "  as  preceding  lye-aoarim,  and 
therefore  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moab.  Nothing 
definite  is  known  as  to  its  position. 

A.  T  Chaphait 

OBSCUBITT.— After  the  Lat.  obtcmiUu  and  the 
Fr.  obscuriti,  '  obscuritv '  is  used  literally  in  AV 
for  darkness,  gloom.  Tnere  is  no  difference  reoog. 
nized  between  the  two  words  'darkness'  and 
'obscurity.'  Obscurity  is  the  tr.  of  S(k  'Sphel, 
in  Is  29",  and  of  ^hek,  in  Is  68>*  69*. 
When  both  words  occur,  RV  translates  '6pM 
by  'obscurity'  and  idehde  by  'darkness.'  The 
use  of  'gloom'  (instead  of  AV  'dimness')  for 
rnU'dph  or  md't2pA  (Is  8"  9^)  probably  prevented 
the  employment  of  that  word.  Obsciuitjy  «,lso 
occurs  in  Ad.  Est  11*  (Gr.  yt^,  RV  'gloommess'). 
This  literal  use  of  the  wora  is  rare  in  j&tglish.  This 
adj.  occurs  only  in  Pi  20** '  his  lamp  slwll  be  put 
out  in  obscure  darkness,'  Heb.  x/bn  pi'Mi  (^irt  for 
pe^Kf ,  which  means  '  in  the  pupil  [of  the  eye]  of 
darkness':  of.  7*  'in  the  black  and  dark  nignt,' 
lit.  'in  the  pupO  of  the  night  and  of  darknesSj' 
the  pupil  being  the  darkest  part  of  ttte  eye),  RV 
'in  the  blackest  darkness.'  See  Apple  of  tr> 
Etk.  J.  HASTiKa& 

OBSBRYE,  OBSERVATION.  —  The  verb  to 
observe  is  used  throughout  the  AV  in  the  sense 
of  ' give  heed  to.'  Thus  Pr  23"  '  My  son,  give  me 
thine  heart,  and  let  thine  eyes  observe  my  ways ' 
(RV  'delight  in,'  the  translation  of  the  Kethibh) ; 
Gn  87"  '  his  father  observed  the  saving '  (RV  '  kept 
the  saying  in  mind') ;  Hos  14*  ' I  nave  heard  him, 
and  observed  him'  (UTM^m  '(I'W  ;  RV  'I  have 
answered  and  will  regard  him '  t  cf .  Shaks.  Hamlet, 
m.  L  162,  <  the  observed  of  all  obeervers') ;  Jon  2* 
'They  that  observe  lying  vanities  forsake  their 
own  mercy'  (RV  'regard,'  as  in  Ps  31*  AV  and 
RV) ;  Sir  4"  '  Observe  the  opportunity  and  beware 
of  evil '  («-»m}pijo-or  auair) ;  Mk  6"  '  For  Herod 
feared  John,  knowing  tnat  he  was  a  just  man  and 
an  holy,  and  observed  him '  (irvrrHipu,  AVm  '  kept 
him,'  or  'saved  him';  RV  'kept  him  safe').  In 
the  last  passage  'observed  him  means  'ga^e  him 
reverence,'  which  is  the  tr.  of  Tind.  followed  by 
Cran.,  Gen.,  and  the  Bishops ;  cf.  Shaks.  Il 
Henry  IV.  lY.  iv.  30,  'He  is  gracious,  if  he  be 
obsOTved.'  But  the  (rreek  verb  means  either  to 
keep  (laws,  et&)  or  else  to  preserve,  and  the  latter 
is  plainly  the  meaning  here.  See  Swete  in  loe. 
Wyclif  and  the  Rhem.  Version  have  'kept  him 
after  Vnlg.  cusiodiebat  evm. 

'  Observation '  in  Lk  17",  '  the  kingdom  of  God 
cometh  not  with  observation,'  means  aCertivr 
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watching  (6r.  mtpaiHuitiait),  as  in  Walton,  Comj^eat 
AngUr,  99,  '  I  told  yon  Angling  is  an  art,  either 
by  practice  or  a  long  observation  or  both.'  The 
wora  also  occurs  in  Neh  13"  AVm  (text  'office,' 
RV  ' observance '),  where  it  means  'ceremony,' 
'rite,'  or  to  nse  the  modem  word  in  RY  'observ- 
ance.' In  this  sense  '  obeervation '  was  once  com- 
mon.  Thus,  Mem.  NT  on  Ao  17",  '  Paul  oalleth 
not  them  superstitions  for  adoring  the  true  and 
onljr  God  with  much  devotion  ...  or  any  other 
Christian  observation.' 
Obsenw  of  limaa-See  DnnTATioir,  Sooth* 

■ATINQ.  J.  HASTIHCn. 

OBBTIHACnr^-See  HABOSHiHa. 

OOCUFT. — The  verb  to  oeeapy  has  become  much 
restricted  in  meaning  since  1611.  Following  the 
Lat.  oeewxtrs  {ob-capere1)  it  expreaaea  in  AY 
osoally  the  idea  of  being  'taken  up  with'  any. 
thing.  (1)  A  good  example,  and  not  far  removed 
from  mod.  nse,  is  He  13'  '  meats  which  have  not 
profited  them  that  have  bem  occupied  therein' 
(TR  ot  xc/xTanio-aim,  edd.  ol  veptraToOrm,  RY 
'they  that  occupied  themselves,'  RYm  'walked'). 
Of.  Erasmus,  Oommime  Crtde,  foL  14, '  The  science 
of  physike  .  .  .  treateth  and  is  occupied  about 
thynges  which  do  helpe  or  hnrte  the  helthe  of  the 
body^ ;  Rhem.  NT  on  Bilk  8,  '  He  so  oocupieth  him 
eelfe  for  soules,  that  Us  Idnne  thinke  him  madde.' 
(2)  Still  nearer  the  mod.  use  is  1  Co  14"  '  how 
shall  he  that  occnpieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned 
say  Amen  at  thy  giving  of  thanks  T'  (A  irarkiipwr 
rir  nfror  ro9  ttulnov,  RY  '  filleth  the  place').  Cf. 
again  Erasmus,  Com,  Orede,  fol.  17,  '  The  mjrBtyoall 
body  therefore  of  Christe,  occnpieth  the  iiiL  parte 
of  the  aymbole  or  crede.'  (3)  But  the  word  some- 
times means  'use'  or  'employ,'  as  Ex  38*'  'All 
the  gold  that  was  occupied  for  the  work  in  all  the 
work  of  the  holy  place,  even  the  gold  of  the  offer- 
ing, was  twenty  and  nine  talents'  srrjir^;, 
RV  'that  was  naed');  Jg  16"  'If  they  bind  me 
fast  with  new  ropea  thw  never  were  occupied' 
(npM^9  HpstJ^'}  "V^,  lit.  as  AVm  and  RV  '  where- 
with no  worknath  been  done').  Cf.  Cioa8on,iScAoo{s 
4^  Abu$e,  f.  72,  '  Iron  with  muohe  occupiying  is 
wome  too  naught,  with  littie  handeling  gathereth 
rust';  Hamilutn,  OaUehiim,  fol.  xvL  'Thai  Infe 
nodit  God  with  al  thair  strenth,  (^nhaseevir 
oocnpyis  yair  stienth  in  doing  evil  deids':  Lv 
7**  Tmd.  'Neverthelater  the  latt  of  the  beeat 
that  dyeth  alone  and  the  fatt  of  that  which  is 
tome  witii  wilde  beeatea,  maye  be  oocnpide  in  all 
maoer  naea ' ;  and  Skelton  in  Skeat'a  Speeimtiit,  p. 
14S- 


•  And  ottbi*  poor* 
B*  made  a  ijng*  njtU, 
And  gave  him  a  reahaa  to  foh^ 
Ihat  oconpyed  a  ihowtll, 
A  mattoto  and  a  qiada.' 

(4)  And,  lastiy,  trade  unth.  as  Ezk  27*  'all  the 
smps  of  the  sea  with  their  mariners  were  in  thee 
to  occupy  thy  merchandise';  so  27"^  where  the 
Heb.  verb  is  the  same  (rut) ;  RV  retams  'occuot,' 
but  with  'exchan^'  in  margin.  In  27"-'*>'* 
another  verb  (|CJ)  la  translated  'oocupy'  ('th^ 
occupied  in  thy  tairs') ;  RV  has  'traded.'  in  27* 
'they  occnpiea  with  thee  in  Iambs,'  the  Heb. 
expression  (in:  *^'>  "90)  is  lit.  as  AVm  and  RY 
'they  were  the  merchants  of  thy  hand.'  Another 
example  of  the  same  meaning  is  Lk  lO'*  '  And  he 
called  his  ten  servants,  and  delivered  them  ten 
pounds,  and  aaid  unto  them,  Oocupy  till  I  come' 
{rpayiu,Tt6nuret i  RY  'Trade  ye  herewith').  The 
tr. '  occupy '  here  is  from  Cranmer,  the  Bishops,  and 
the  Rheims;  Wye.  has  1382  '  marchaundise  ye,' 
1888  'chafibre  ye';  Tind.  'by  and  sell,'  followed 
by  Gkneva.    'This  meaning  of  'occupy'  may  be 


illuBtrated  from  Coverdale,  as  Is  23"- 'The 
Lorde  shall  viset  the  citie  of  Tims,  and  it  shal 
come  agayne  to  hyr  Marohanndyse,  and  shal 
occupie  with  al  the  Kingdomes  tnat  be  in  the 
worlde.  But  all  his  ocoupienge  and  wynnynge 
shalbe  halowed  unto  the  Lorae';  or  from  the 
Rhemish  Version,  as  Mt  26>*  'And  he  that  had 
received  the  five  talents,  went  his  way,  and 
occupied  with  the  same,  and  gained  other  five.' 

OOCnSREHT.— In  1  E  S«  [bM"  >«  Uie  Heb.  wcad 
n^pega'  (which  ia  elsewhere  found  only  in  Ec  9" 
ana  is  rendered  in  EV  'chance')  ia  translated  in 
AV  'ooourrent';  'there  is  neither  adversary  nor 
evil  occurrent'  (n  VX).  RV  retains  'occorrent,' 
but  Amer.  RV  prefers  'occnrrenoe,'  which  is 
the  modem  form.  The  LXX  tr.  is  iiidfmuM 
r»iipir,  the  Vnlg.  (supposed  to  have  suggestiad 
the  Eng.)  oeeurtut  mcuue ;  Wydif  (1382)  has 
'yvel  agenoomynge,'  1388  'yrel  ssailyng';  Gov. 
•eveU  nynderaunce ' ;  Gen.  'evil  to  resiste,' 
followed  Dy  the  Bishops ;  Don.  '  il  renconnter. 
The  form  'ooourrent'  was  used  both  as  an  adj 
and  as  a  snbst.  As  an  adj.  we  find  it  in  Hooker, 
Sect.  Pol.  V.  78,  'After  gifts  of  edncation  there 
follow  general  abilities  to  work  things  above 
nature,  grace  to  core  men  of  bodily  diaeaaes, 
supplies  against  occurrent  defects  and  impedi- 
ments.' As  a  snbst.  it  is  found  in  Shaks.  (Hamlet, 
V.  iL  341),  who  also  twice  nsea  'occurrence'  (T. 
Night,  V.  L  264,  Senrj/  V.  r.  Prol.  40).  Cf.  also 
Chapman,  Widov^s  Teart,  iii  1,  '  These  are  strange 
occnrrents,  brother,  but  pretty  and  pathetical  ; 
Bacon,  Henry  VII.  (Pitt  Press  ed.  p.  68),  'He 
paid  the  king  large  tribute  of  his  gratitude  in 
diligent  advertisement  of  the  oocurrentsof  Italy.' 
BeMimont  and  Fletcher,  Beggat't  Bush,  L  1— 

'My  fivajtai^  aliMiiat  hath  kapt  nw  itBaDgMr 
Bo  mooh  to  an  the  ocoamnti  of  coontiy.' 

J.  Hastings. 
OCHIBLDS  (B  'OxWXof.  A'Of(«Xot,  AY  Ochiel), 
1  Es  l*=Jeiel,  2  Ch  86^. 

OCHRAH  (n?9t  "Ej^iiiO.— Father  of  FUgid,  an 
Aaherite  prince,  Nu  1"  2"  T'*-"  lO*. 

OCIDBLUS  (A  'OcetSqXot,  B  'OnlX^Sot),  1  Ea  «**,  a 
corraption  of  Jocabad  in  Ear  10". 

OCIHA  ('Onvd)  oooura  only  in  Jth  where  it 
ia  grouped  with  Sidon,  Tyre,  etc.,  aa  terror-stricken 
at  the  approach  of  Holotemes.  The  names  of  the 
cities  are  given  in  order,  proceeding  southward 
along  the  sea-coast.  First  come  Sidon  and  Tyre, 
then  follow  Sur,*  Ocina,  and  Jemnaan.  Sur  has 
been  taken  for  Tyre  (Smith's  DB,  art  'Ocina'), 
and  this  {§iir)  is  the  modem  name  of  that  town. 
But  the  name  of  Tyre  is  already  given  in  its  oanal 
form,  and  it  b  more  natural  to  auppoee  that  Sur 
refers  to  another  place.  Tremelins  and  Jnnioa 
apeak  of  it  as  locut  maritittus  inter  Tj/rum  et 
Ptolemaida,  and  identify  it  witii  Sandaliom  (Scan- 
dalinm),  the  modem /«£and0r<iNa.  A  short  distance 
Bonth  of  ItJcander^na  lie  the  very  ancient  ruins  of 
Umm  el-Am6d.  the  older  name  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  Turin  (Baedeker,  Pal.*  272).  This  ia 
a  more  probable  identification,  and,  if  accepted, 
we  pass  naturally  to  Acre  as  the  next  important 
city  to  the  south.  The  mediaval  name  Aeon  (see 
art.  Aoco)  may  very  well  represent  the  older  Ocina, 
which  Ptolemais  had  failed  altogether  to  supplant. 
If  Jemnaan  is  found  at  JabnMl  (which  see)  the 
distance  from  Acoo  is  very  great ;  this,  however, 
does  not  tell  against  the  identification  sug^ted. 

W.  EwiNO. 

ODED.— 1.  (-n^y)  The  father  of  the  prophet  Azariah 
*  B  'Amir,  B>>>  •(•<  a-l).  <•^  A  itif,  K>  T«^. 
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who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Asa,  2  Ch  16>  (B  'OS^i,  A 
ASit).  In  v.*  'Oded'  of  MT  and  B  ('ASU)  b  a 
mistake  (through  wrong  marginal  gloes  or  other- 
wise) for '  Azariah '  (so  A  and  Pesh. ).  See  Azabiah, 
No.  8.  a.  {-nil,  'QSiiS)  A  prophet  who  protested 
against  the  proposal  to  endare  the  Judahites  who 
were  taken  prisoners  upon  the  oooasion  of  Pekah's 
invasion  of  the  Southern  kingdom.  Being  supported 
by  certain  of  the  heads  of  Ephraim,  Oded  succeeded 
in  obtaining  for  the  captives  kindly  treatment  and 
niease,  2  Ch  28*^  J.  A.  Selbie. 


ODOIXUI.— S  Mm  IS^  AY  and  RVm. 

KDVhLAlt. 


See 


ODOMKBl  {'Otenvpi  KA,  'OSoapf^s  B,  Odartt). 
— A  nomad  chief,  or  possibly  a  Syrian  officer,  slain 
by  Jonathan  daring  tne  war  with  Bacchides,  about 
B.C.  158  (1  Mac  9").  The  form  of  the  name  in  the 
AY,  Odonarkes,  seems  to  have  no  authority  to 
support  it. 

OF.— This  ia  the  moat  frequent  prepoeition  in  the 
Eng.  language.  Probably  (says  Earle)  it  occurs  as 
often  as  all  the  other  prepositions  put  together. 
But  frequent  as  it  is,  its  occurrence  now  is  moder. 
ate  when  compared  with  the  usage  of  the  ISth  and 
I6th  centuries.  By  the  b^inning  of  the  17th  cent, 
it  was  getting  displaced  by  other  prepositions  in 
some  of  its  most  common  meanings,  as  by  '  by ' 
when  expressing  the  agent.  But  the  language 
of  AY,  being  so  much  older  than  the  current 
speech  of  1611,  is  full  of  the  word  in  meanings 
which  we;»  archaic  even  then,  and  are  now  quite 
obsolete. 

The  reason  of  ita  frequent  use  is  that  'of  repre- 
sented not  onlv  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  of  but 
also  the  French  de.  The  Anglo-Sax.  of  had  the 
meaning  of  '  from '  or  '  away  from '  ((3oth.  a/,  tax. 
ab,  Gr.  ir6,  Sansk.  apa),  as  'Alys  us  of  yie'  = 
'  Deliver  us  from  evil.'  And  this  must  be  regarded 
as  the  starting-point  in  any  history  of  the  word. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  work  out  the  meanings 
derivatively  from  this  primitive  idea,  because 
of  the  entrance  of  the  French  de  and  the  demand 
for  '  of '  to  render  its  varions  uses.  This  first  got 
mixed  up  with  and  then  drove  out  the  earlier  word, 
so  that  as  now  used  '  of '  is  the  translation  of  a 
French  word ;  its  form  alone  is  English. 

The  following  are  its  chief  archaic  or  obsolete 
meanings  in  A  V  : — 

1.  From  or  atoayfrom,  especially  in  the  phrase 
'  forth  of,'  as  Jth  2"  •  They  went  forth  of  Nineve ' 
(dir^Xtfor  iK,  RY  '  departed  out  of ') ;  2  Mac  4**  'yet 
persuaded  he  him  to  come  forth  of  tne  sanctuary  {ix 
Tov  iaSKou  rpoeX9e&);  Mk  11'  'Others  cut  down 
branches  of  the  trees'  (so  1611,  mod.  edd.  'off'; 
Gr.  iK,  RY  '  from ').  Cf.  Dt  4"»  Tind.  'And  because 
he  loved  thy  fathers,  therfore  he  chose  their  seed 
after  them  and  broughte  the  out  with  his  presence 
and  with  his  mightye  power  of  Eeipte';  Ac  21" 
Rhem.  '  And  apprehending  Paul,  tney  drewe  him 
forth  of  the  temple.'  ^e  Forth.  This  and 
similar  meanings  are  now  generally  expressed  by 
'oil','  which  is  merely  another  (perhaps  a  stronger) 
8|jellingof  'of '(as  'Mter' isitsoomrarative).  'Off' 
now  represents  the  original  Anglo-Sax.  'of  better 
than  'of  itself  does.  Coverdale  scarcely  distin- 
guishes 'of  and  'off,'  as  Job  41»-»  'Out  of  his 
month  go  torches  and  fyre  brandes,  out  of  his 
Dottrels  there  goeth  a  smoke,  like  as  out  off  an 
hoto  seetinge  pott' ;  Zee  IS'-'  'In  that  tyme  shall 
the  house  off  David,  and  the  citesyns  off  Jerusalem 
have  an  open  well,  to  wash  of  synne  and  unclen- 
aesse.    And  then  (sayeth  the  Lorde  of  hoostes)  I 

destroye  the  names  of  Idols  out  off  the  londe.' 

2.  The  same  meaning  is  found  metaphorically 
kf  ter  verbs  of  delivering.    Thus  Jer  30"  '  I  will 


heal  thee  of  thy  wounds.'  So  Shaks.  K.  John. 
in.  iv.  56,  '  I  may  be  delivered  of  these  woes.' 

3.  Then  'of  expresses  genersilly  the  source  oi 
origin,  as  Gn  27  '  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground'  (ni^ij^-p  xSt  lit.  'formed  man  dust 
from  the  ground');  Ex  36*  'They  received  of 
Moses  all  Uie  offering '  (n^  *jf  Vp,  lit  '  from  before 
Moses');  La  3"  '(It  is  of)  the  Lord's  mercies 
that  we  are  not  consumed '  (.ti.t  n^n).  So  in  NT 
often,  as  Mk  1*° '  sick  of  a  fever '  '{rvpivaovaii.) ;  Jn 
6«  'save  he  which  is  of  God'(ropd  to3  »eoO,  RY 
'  from  God ') ;  Jn  15"  '  all  things  tiiat  I  have  heard 
of  my  Father '  (rapd  roD  nrpbt  iu>v,  RY  '  from  my 
Father');  IT'  'All  things,  whatsoever  thou  hast 
given  me,  are  of  thee '  (rapi  am,  RV  '  from  thee')  t 
Ac  17*  'When  they  had  taken  security  of  Jason* 
(ropi  ToB  'Uao»m,  RY  'from  Jason');  Ph  1" 
'Some  indeed  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and 
strife;  and  some  also  of  good-will'  (iid  <pei»<» 
KoX  Imp,  rtpit  ti  kcU  Si'  ttSoKUir);  1  P  5*  '  of  a  ready 
mina '  {iKowlm) ;  especially  as  tr.  of  ir6,  as  Mt  7'* 
'Do  men  gather  grapes  of  tnoms,  or  figs  of  thistles?' 
16"  '  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders ' ;  17"- " '  Of 
whom  do  the  longs  of  the  earth  take  custom  or 
tribute!  Of  their  own  children  or  of  strangers? 


VMVI  W,  A>  W      AAWtU  UUUOVU  /,  VA  WB  M.  W«  CR         C^,  OB  ^UV 

21"  'The  baptism  of  John  whence  was  it,  from 
heaven  or  of  men?'  (^  oiparot,  1)  i(  irSmiwm,  RY 
'  from  heaven  or  from  men ') ;  I  Clo  l"  '  But  of  him 
are  ye  in  Christ  Jeans ' ;  2  Co  6' '  We  have  a  build- 
ing of  God' ;  Ja  4'  'come  they  not  lience,  even  of 
your  lusts?'  There  are  many  clear  examples  in 
the  older  versions  and  early  writers,  as  Jn  16" 
Wye.  '  A  spirit  of  truths,  whiche  cometh  of  the 
fadir ' ;  1 P  i"*  Wye. '  the  feithful  maker  of  nought ' ; 
Gn  2*  Tind.  '  This  sliaU  be  called  woman,  b^nse 
she  was  take  of  the  man' ;  6n  44*  Tind.  ' Is  that 


et  per  ipsum  (id  est)  of  hym,  and  by  hvm  ;  More, 
Utopia,  L  40  (Lumby's  ed.),  'But  if  tne  thing  be 
loste  or  made  awav,  then  the  value  of  it  is  paidie  of 
the  gooddes  of  sucn  offenders.' 

4.  From  the  last  would  easily  arise  the  sense  <rf 
portion,  something  taken  from  among  the  whole, 
as  Lv  4"  'And  the  priest  that  is  anointed  shall 
bring  of  the  bnllock's  blood' ;  Dn  2^ '  I  have  found 
a  man  of  the  captives  of  Judah ' ;  2*"  There  shall 
be  in  it  of  the  strength  of  the  iron ' ;  Mt  25'  '  Give 
us  of  your  oil ' ;  2ff"  ' Drink  ye  all  of  it' ;  To  11" 
'  He  strake  of  the  gall  on  his  father's  eyes.'  Cf. 
Mt  23"  Tind.  '  I  sende  unto  you  prophetes,  wyse 
men,  and  scribes ;  and  of  them  ye  shall  kyll  and 
cracifie ;  and  of  them  ye  shall  scourge  in  yonie 
synagoges.' 

S/Troma  point  of  time,  UK  WlV^  'Of  a  child' 
(raiSuf^ev).  "Then  throughout  a  certain  time,  as  Lk 
23* '  He  was  desirous  to  see  him  of  a  long  season '  ($ 
hravov  ;  edd.  t(  ImrSr  xP^rm,  RY  <  of  a  long  time ') : 
Ac  8"  '  of  long  time  he  had  bewitched  them '  ({nu>v 
xpi'v)-  Cf.  Bemers,  Froissart,  L  10,  'a  tempest 
took  them  in  the  sea,  that  put  them  so  far  out  of 
their  course  that  they  wist  not  of  two  days  where 
they  were' ;  Knox,  Worke,  in.  241,  'They  are  not 
permitted  of  any  contuiuance  to  blaspheme.' 

6.  As  the  linK  between  an  act  or  state  and  its 
origin,  <  of  was  used  with  great  freedom.  Thus  it 
is  equivalent  to :  (1)  At  va2S  19"  '  Have  we  eaten 
at  all  of  the  king's  cost?'  (^^p,  lit.  'from  the 
king';  LXX  tov  BaaiKfm,  Yule,  a  reae).  (2) 
Concerning,  Dn  7'"  '  Then  I  would  know  the  truth 
of  the  fourth  beast'  (RY  'concerning');  1  Es  3' 
'  Of  whose  side  the  king  .  .  .  shall  judge  that  his 
sentence  is  the  wisest,  to  him  sliall  the  victory  be 
given'  (<i>  Ai>  Kplvv);  Jn  12"  'Then  remembered 
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Me^that  these  things  were  written  of  him'  (Ar* 
tirif) ;  Ac  4'  '  If  we  this  day  be  examined  of  the 
good  deed'  {M  tiepyfti^,  RV  'concerning');  5" 
'they  donbted  of  them,  whereunto  this  would 
grow '  (SdTvtSpow  TepJ  aOricy,  RV  '  were  mnch  per- 

glexed  concerning  them ') ;  16*  '  came  toge^er  for 
)  consider  of  this  matter' (rept  rdS  >dyov  re6rov) ; 
1  Co  I"  '  It  hath  been  dedarea  onto  me  of  yon '  {repl 
*/t«r,  RV  'concerning  yon').  Cf.  Gn  42*  Tind. 
'Joseph  remembered  Iiis  dreams  which  he  dreamed 


'  That  God  was  eyther  impotente, ...  or  else,  that 
he  was  mutable  and  nnjnst  of  lus  promyses.'  (8) 
For,  or  on  account  of,  aa  Job  13 1-*""*  'Job  re- 
proTeth  his  friends  of  partiidity';  Sir  4*  <Ete 
abashed  of  the  error  of  thine  ignorance'  (vepl  rQj 
drwSf uridt  «'ov,  RV  '  for  thine  ignorance ') ;  4^  <  A 
present  remedy  of  all  is  a  mist  coming  speedily' 
[tdffu  wdrrw,  RV  'A  mist  coming  speedily  is  tne 
healing  of  all  things ') :  Mt  18'*  '  he  reioiceth  more 
of  that  sheep  than  of  the  ninety  and  nine'  {M, 
RV '  over ') ;  Jn  2"  '  The  zeal  of  thme  house '  (4  «Xoi 
TtS  oIkov  ffou) ;  16*  '  He  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin, 
and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment '  {repl) ;  Ac 
2i»  '  They  are  all  zealous  of  the  law '  (fi;Xwrat  rov 
finov,  RV '  for  D ;  Ro  10* '  Thw  have  a  zeal  of  God ' 
jf^Xw  StoO,  RV  '  for ') ;  2  Co  7*  '  Great  is  my  glory- 
ing  of  you '  (wpAf  i/Mt,  RV  '  on  your  behalf ').  Cf. 
Ex  3*  Tind.  '  I  have  snrely  sene  the  trouble  of  my 
people  which  are  in  Egipte,  and  have  herde  their 
crye  which  they  have  ot  their  taskmasters ' ;  Jn  3" 
Tmd.  'But  the  frende  of  the  brydegrome  which 
stondeth  by  and  heareth  him,  rejoyseui  greately  of 
the  brydgrome's  voyce.'  So  Bemers,  Frousart,  p. 
8,  '  Then  the  queen  of  England  took  leave  of  the 
earl  of  Hainanlt  and  of  the  countess,  and  thanked 
them  greatly  of  their  honour,  feast,  and  good  cheer, 
that  they  hod  made  her';  and  Milton,  Areopoff. 
(Hales'  ed.  p.  46),  'What  some  lament  of,  we 
rather  should  rejoice  at.'  (4)  On  or  tcpon,  as  Ps 
00*  '  Thou  tookest  vengeance  of  their  inventions ' ; 
Lk  18*  '  Avenge  me  of  mine  adversary'  {iri) ;  Wis 
17'*  '  which  could  of  no  side  be  avoided'  (jaiSaii69tr, 
RV  'on  no  side') ;  He  10**  'ye  had  compassion  of 
me  in  my  bonds'  {nUt  iwftd^  [edd.  itr/Uoa']  iimw- 
rattan,  RV  'ye  had  compassion  on  them  that 
were  in  bonds ').  Cf.  Is  14'  Geneva,  '  For  tite  Lord 
wil  have  compassion  of  laakob.'  In  the  I^.  Bk.  of 
1S50  occurs  the  phrase  'if  ye  stand  by  as  gazers 
and  lookers  of  them  that  do  communicate';  in 
1652  it  was  'lookers  on,'  to  which  the  ed.  of  1604 
returned.  Hall  has  the  same  use  of  the  word  in 
Work$,  iiL  440,  'The  wise  and  Almighty  maker  of 
these  ettrthen  mines,  esteems  the  best  metals  but 
as  thick  day ;  and  why  should  we  set  any  other 
price  of  them  than  their  Creator  ? '  (6)  Over,  I  Co 
7*  '  The  wife  hath  not  power  of  her  own  body '  (rev 
UUm)  ffiiiuim  »6k  iiovaiitet,  RV  'hath  not  power 
over').  Cf.  Job  42*  Co  v.  '  I  knowe  that  thou  hast 
power  of  all  things.'  (6)  With,  as  2  S  19**  '  He  had 
provided  the  king  of  sustenance '  (RV  '  with ') ;  Ca 
2*  and  6*  'I  am  sick  of  love.'*  Wyclif  {Select 
Work*,  iiL  84)  says,  '  Thou  schuldist  love  thi  God 
of  al  thin  herte,  of  al  thi  soule,  and  of  al  thi 
mynde.'  Cf.  Tindale,  Ezpot.  p.  109,  'Though 
they  persecute  thee  from  liouse  to  house  a  thou- 
sand times,  yet  shall  God  provide  thee  of  another'; 
Rutherford,  Letters,  No.  xlv.  '  I  can  be  content  of 
shame  in  tJiat  work,  if  my  Lord  and  Master  be 
honoured ' ;  and  Shaks.  Macbeth,  i.  ii.  13— 

*  The  merciless  Macdonwald 
from  the  western  isles 
Of  kams  and  gallowglaases  is  supplied.' 

*  Moon (Bcdet.  Engllth,  p.  212)  urges  with  some  reason  that  the 
Bariten  would  have  adopted  the  modem  idiom  in  Ca  »  and  6^, 
rino*  to  b*  lick  tf%  thing  nmun  now  to  b*  beartUy  tind  at  it. 


7.  But  the  most  important  of  all  the  ibsolete 

uses  of  'of  is  its  employment  to  introduce  the 
agent,  especially  after  a  passive  verb.  This  func 
tion  was  performed  both  by  the  Anglo-Saz.  'of 
and  by  the  Fr.  de;itia  therefore  very  common  in 
the  English  of  the  14th  to  16th  cent  By  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  cent  it  was  dying  out,  '  of ' 
bemg  replaced  by  'by,'  so  that  (as  has  been 
pointed  out  under  By)  we  have  to  do,  not  only 
with  an  idiom  that  is  archaic  to  us,  bnt  also  with 
one  that  is  inconsistently  applied.  It  further 
increases  the  difficulty  that '  By '  was  used  for  the 
instrument  or  intermediate  agency.  Thus  Lever, 
Sermont  (Arber's  ed.  p.  77),  says,  '  We  had  never 
feast  gyven  of  hym  by  his  apostles ' ;  and  in  AW 
we  find,  Mt  1"  '  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by 
the  prophet '  (ri  ^9tr  irri  xvpiov  Sii  toO  Tpo^i^rov), 
RV  *  by  the  Lord  through  the  prophet '). 

The  sxent  U  usually  expressed  in  Oreek  by  iri  wltti  the  een., 
and  so  with  the  gen.  is  in  AV  usually  translated  by  *ot~  In 
the  following  places,  however,  we  find  '  by ' :  Mt  2sU  Hk  6<, 
Lk  EU.»  Si>  13"  16»  21"  S^,  AO  10«»  l»t«  U>-»  27", 
Bo  gn  16K 1  Oo  lU,  2  Oo  8»  8i»-»,  Eph  2U  6U,  Ph  I",  Ool »», 
2T1  2»,  He  2>  S<,  2  P  in  S*.  Of  these  the  folL  are  due  to 
Tindale :  Lk  W ISB  2»,  Ao  lOB  ie>,  Bo  ISt,  1  Co  lU,  t  Co  8> 
ga-K,  Eph  211,  2  F  in ;  in  the  other  case*  AT  has  changed 
Tindale'B '  of '  Into '  by.'  BT  has  alway*  retained '  by '  where  it 
is  found  in  AV,  and  has  changed  AT  'of'  into  'by'  in  Mt  la  2U 
148  1911 27H,  Mk  8",  Lk  sn  gl-  •  17»,  Ao  16»*  22"  2810- "  26» 
1  Oo  21*  10»  111^ »  UM  M>,  2  Co  2>  8I>,  Oal  111  glT,  Eph  &!>,  Ph  »*, 
He  11",  Ja  IM  2>  «<■ «,  Jude  n. 

The  following  passages  deserve  attention :  8  Es 
10"  '  Like  as  an  arrow  which  is  shot  of  a  mighty 
archer'  (a  sagittario  valido);  16*°  'There  are  left 
some  clusters  of  them  that  diligently  seek  through 
the  vineyard '  [ab  hit,  RV  '  by  them ') ;  Wis  18' 
'  So  of  thy  people  was  acceptea  both  the  salvation 
of  the  righteous  and  destruction  of  the  enemies ' 
{iri  XooO  <rov,  RV  'by  thy  people');  1  Mac  6'* 
'  their  brethren  that  were  in  trouble,  and  assaulted 
of  them '  [in'  airrwr) ;  Mt  2"  '  He  was  mocked  of 
the  wise  men '  {irri  rdr  /tiyuw) ;  1 1"  '  All  things 
are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father '  ((tA  rov  «ur^t 
nov] }  LkV  '  Now  Herod  the  tetrarch  heard  of  ail 
that  was  done  by  him  {ir'atrm,  edd.  and  RV  om.): 
and  he  was  perplexed,  because  that  it  was  said 
of  some  {irr6  runi»,  RV  '  by  some')  that  John  was 
risen  from  the  dead' ;  Ac  16*  '  they  were  received 
of  the  church  and  of  the  apostles  and  elders '  (iiri 
T^i  iKKkiirlat)  ;  1  Co  14** '  he  is  convinced  of  all,  he 
is  judged  of  all '  (vrh  rirrm,  RV  '  by  all ') ;  2  Co 
8"  '  who  was  also  chosen  of  the  churches'  (xctporori;- 
Mt  vr6  tQp  iKK\>i<riCir,  RV  'appointed  by  the 
churches');  Ph  3>*  'I  am  apprehended  of  Christ 
Jesus'  (vx4  [roB]  XpurroO  'Iij^ov,  RV  'by  Christ 
Jesus').  Examples  in  early  writers  are  easily 
found:  take  Ex  22"  Tind.  'therfore  shall  ye 
eate  no  flesh  that  is  tome  of  beestes  in  the  feld ' ; 
and  Booke  of  Precedence  (E.E.T.S.)  L  76,  'Stody 
alwaies  to  be  loved  of  good  men,  and  seeks  nat  to 
be  hated  of  the  Evell.'  The  process  of  change  may 
be  illustrated  from  the  history  of  the  Vt.  Bk. 
Thus  in  1652  and  1659  we  read  ('Communion,' 
Keeling,  p.  191),  'being  so  lovingly  called  and 
bidden  of  trod  himself ;  but  in  1604  and  1662  this 
is  changed  into  'br  God  himself.'  Cf.  Lever, 
Sermons,  p.  26,  'For  as  there  is  no  power  of 
anthorithy  bnt  of  God,  so  is  there  none  put  in 
subjeccion  under  theym  but  by  God.  Those 
powers  whiche  be  are  ordeyned  of  God.' 

8.  Occasionally  'of  is  redundant,  as  Dn  2* 
'Then  Daniel  requested  of  the  king';  Sir  31" 
'The  testimonies  of  his  niggardness  shall  not  be 
doubted  of  ;  Ao  16* '  The  apcetles  and  elders  came 
together  for  to  consider  of  this  matter'  (iWat  repl). 
Especially  after  gerunds,  as  2  S  2^' '  Asabel  would 
not  turn  aside  from  following  of  him ' ;  8"  '  He 
returned  from  smiting  of  the  Syrians ' ;  Sir  20^ 
'  There  is  that  ...  by  accepting  of  persons  over- 
throweth  himself ;  Jn  11"  '  They  thought  that  be 
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bad  apoken  of  taking  of  rest  in  deep';  Ac  21" 
•  They  left  beating  of  PanL'  It  is  also  sometimes 
omitted  where  we  should  nae  it,  as  Rer  18"  '  all 
manner  Tessels  of  ivory.' 


5? 

ofpurpote,   ,  ... 

men  will  rather  doe  sacrifice  to  Envy ;  m  saSenng 
themselres  sometimes  of  trarpose  to  be  crost' ;  in 
eomparuon  of,  Je  8",  HagSr ;  and  o/a  truth,  Dn  2«», 
Lk  4»  22",  Ac  #  10»*.  J.  Hastihqs. 

OFFBNOB^The  T«rb  to '  offend '  (Lat  ofetuhrt, 
'  to  strike  against ')  means  in  AV  either  mtransi- 
tively  '  to  go  astray,'  or  transitively  '  to  lead  one 
astniy.'  So  '  offence '  is  either  a  '  trespass,'  or  the 
oaose  of  trespass,  a  '  stambling-Uock.' 

OSsnd.  Tb*  Heb.  words  an :  (1)  'itium  or  'dtUm,  to 
•trwpus'  or  'be  guUty,'  Jer  S»  S0»,  Eik  26i«,  Ho«  4"  1»,  H«b 
lU.  TTbiuHoaUi'Wbnibtoaended  In  B«al,badlad'(BVin 
•  Wh«n  ht  becaoM  gulltr  In  Bui' ;  Obeyn*  'But  be  beouM 
guUtr  throttgb  the  Bui').  In  1  Oh  S8>*  the  Heb.  eubet. 
^ithSmdh,  whloh  U  twloe  tr.  'trapue'  in  the  mm  vene,  U 
onoe  randend'oDend':  'we  ban  offended  egeinit  the  Lord/ 
EV  'that whloh wlU  brimr  upon  ni  a  trenpaa  (EVm  •jullt') 
againet  the  LonL'  BT  ofaaora  Jw  V  into  'be  held  ipiil^ 
and  Hab  lU  hito  'be  gnllty,'  IwtIiw  the  rest  unohanged.  (2) 
lid(it  •  to  mlae'  (the  way),  'eir,'  '  sfc.'  On  t»  ('  What  hare  I 
offended  thee?' ;  BT  'dnned  against  tbee'X  401,  S  K  1S»,  Jer 
S7M  ('What  have  I  offended  against  thee?';  BV  'sinned 
agalnstthee'l  (8)  idyad  to  ' act  treaoheroualy,' onlr  Fa  7Su 
■I  should  oflend  against  the  genarafion  o(  thy  ohildren'  (RV 
'  I  had  dealt  treacheroualj  with (4)  IjObluU  to '  aot  (ooUsbly ,' 
■  become  vi^' only  Job  M>> 'I  will  not  offend  anymore.'  (6) 
paslui  to 'rebel,"  take  offenos.'PrlSi'  '  A  brother  offended  is 
hanler  to  be  won  than  a  strong  dty,'  RVm  '  injured.'  In  NT 
the  two  tntrans.  verbs  are  (1)  Ac  25»  'Neither 

against  the  temple,  nor  yet  against  Oasar,  bare  I  offended 
anything  at  all'  (n  Sumtm,  BV  'have  I  sinned  at  all');  and 
(2)  «tJ«  to  stumbleTJa  8>  (BT  both  '  stumble  ■>  Tbe 
transit.  Tsrb  is  <iw,)sXit«,  ooonrring  ohieSy  in  Ht  (S"- »  11< 
18«I-W  15U  17"  18«-»-»  «4l»  SB"-")  and  Mk  (417  «»  »*»•<••«-" 
l4tB.mf-  also  In  Lk  7*  17<and  Jn  on  16i;  and  elsewhere  only 
Bo  149, 1  Ck>  SI'M*,  S  do  11*.  AV  always  translates 'offend'; 
BV  always  'cause  to  stumble,'  except  Hk  14«  where  'All  ye 
shall  be  offended  because  of  me'  Is  letebied  in  text,  with 
'caused  to  stumble' In  maiBin.  BV  omits  the  word  In  Bo  14*> 
with  edd. 

Offeno*  laiely  ocoun  in  OH  The  only  Heb.  words  are :  (I) 
mikhOM,  1 8  «>>>  'That  this  duOl  be  no  grief  unto  Uiee,  nor 
offence  of  heart  unto  my  lord'  (AVm  'stumbling '),  and  Is  81* 
'a  rook  of  cAenoe';  also  in  Fs  llSi*  tbe  aame  subst.  is  tr< 
'  offend,' '  notliiiv  ih*!!  offend  them,'  AVm  '  they  diall  have  no 
stumblinc-Uook,'' BV  *  they  have  none  oooasiott  o(  stumbling.' 
(2)  wFTBTor,'  'sin,'  so  tr.  oiUy  Be  10*.  The  NT  words  are : 
aWi»<M''> 'wiw,' 'sin,' only  SO>  llfffiV'sin-V  Q)  "i*- 
a  '  trmnsgrisslon,'  Eo4«  SUttt-i*-  n.  l».«f(EV  always 
'  the  usual  tr.  of  the  word  elsewhere  in  AV).  (B) 
lit.  'a  striking -against'  (wft-mtmii,  in  its  only 
tOo  e>,  BV'oocasion  of  stumbling.'  Notice 


occurrence, 

the  adj.  k*firtmni  in  Ao  24>* 


'to  bSTe  always  a  oonsdence 


TOld  of  offence'  (,i*fitmmm  rmltttrn);  1  Co  lO"  'give  none 
>Senoe'  (tuifitwm  ^urtt,  BV  'give  no  occasion  ot  stum- 
bling*); and  Ph  li*  'Hiat  ye  m^  be  sincere  and  wUbont 
sffenoe' (sv/<nH«i,BV 'Toidot  offence').  Mnicuy^Ut. 
'a  tiling  to  strike  against' (r^Ms<ra,X  Is  tr<> 'offence' only  in 
Bo  14»  ■  It  is  evil  tor  tliat  man  wlw  eateth  with  offence '  ()i^ 
mftni/ttutnf).  (6)  tmitUJm,  the  biblical  form  ofthe  late  word 
nmMiatBfn  which  signifles  'the  teit-stidfc  in  a  trap.'  In 
LXX  TM£t»alm  occurs  u  tbe  tr.  ot  d^t  in  Ps  Kl»i  ot  itfel 
In  Fs  49U;  ot  miUA  in  Jos  281*,  Jg  gi  8*7,  i  s  IgXl, Fs 
I0eK140«141>;  andotmiUUA«i  biLvUl4.18  26n,Fs  11»U*. 
In  NTIt  Is  found  in  Mt  1S«1  (ritrm  ri  rmiXilui,  AV  'all  things 
that  offend,'  BV  '  aU  things  that  cause  stumbling'V  Id"  ISTnr 
(AV  always  'offence 'Bv^' stumbling-block'  In  16>>,.' ccoasiOD 
ot  stumbling'  hi  18T),  Lk  171  (AV  'offences,'  BV  'oocasioiis 
Ot  stumbling'),  Ro  9*'  (both  ' offence 0, 11*  (Doth  'stumbling- 
block'),  143  (AV  'occasion  to  taU,'  BV  'oca  ot  fkliing\ 
1617  (AV  'offences,'  BV  'occasions  ot  stumbling'),  1  Co  1** 
(both  ■stumbihig-blook'),  Oal  en  (AV  'offence,^  BV  'stum- 
bling-block'), 1  P  2>(both  'offence'!  1  Jn  2i<>(both  'occasion 
ot  stumbling 'X  R«v  214  (both  <  stumbling-block'). 

It  is  anfortnnate  that  'offend'  and  'offence 
have  lost  their  early  meanings.    As  the  note 
above  shows,  we  have  no  good  word  to  take  their 
place.* 

•  It  we  could  have  used  'scandal'  and  'scandalise'  u  the 

Vulg.  and  the  Bbem.  Version  do,  much  ot  the  toroe  which  we 
lose  would  have  been  retained.  Thus  in  Bbem.  NT,  Ut  11* 
'  Blessed  Is  he  that  shall  not  be  scandalized  in  me';  13<l  'The 
Bonne  of  man  shal  send  his  Angels,  and  they  sbal  gather  out 
of  his  kingdom  al  scandals';  iSi-*  'Wo  be  to  tbe  world  for 
t~irf«i«   tit  it  I*  neoesMkry  that  scandals  do  come :  but 


The  following  qnotations  from  early  writen 
illostrate  the  ose  of  both  words  in  AY.  Bairow, 
Sermoni,  voL  i.  Serm.  1,  'To  offend  originally 
signifies  to  infringe,  that  is,  to  stumble  or  hit 
dangerously  upon  somewhat  lyiiu:  across  our  wav ' ; 
Rntnerfor^  Letten,  No.  Uz.  '  He  presumed  that 
mnch  on  your  love  that  ye  would  not  offend' 
( = '  gtnmbfe ') ;  Shake.  Meat,  for  Meat.  m.  iL  16, 
He  hath  offended  the  law';  Milton,  PL  iiL 
410— 

'  BagMdleas  ot  the  bliss  wherein  be  sat 
Second  to  thee,  offered  hfaneelt  to  die 
For  man's  <^enoe.* 

And  in  Areopaq.  (Hales'  ed.  p.  16)  the  meaning  ia 
to  lay  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way,  '  A  certain 
Presbyter  laid  it  scmpulouslv  to  his  oonsdence, 
how  he  durst  venture  himselfe  among  those  de- 
filing volumes.  The  worthy  man  loath  to  nva 
offence  fell  into  a  new  debate  with  himselfe  wtutt 
was  to  he  thought.' 

For  the  theology  see  next  article. 

J.  Hastinos. 

OFFBHCB.— This  term  ia  the  translation  in  AY 
of  several  Heb.  and  6r.  words.  These  may  be 
classified  in  two  categories!  I.  iSm»  (m?d  Eo  10*; 
i^^apr^a,  2  Co  11^  RY  '  ran ') ;  also  the  kmdred  idea 
of  a  moral  fall  {Tapdrru/ia,  e.g.  Ro  4"  5",  RV 
'trespass').    2.  Stumbling  1  8  25",  Is  8"), 

considered  as  an  act,  the  word  being  used  in  a 
metaphorical  sense.  AJso  a  ttumUing-bloek.  In 
this  Ust  sense  the  term  is  nsed  as  tr"  of  Gr.  words 
with  two  different  primary  meaninss:  (1)  rp6r- 
Kottiia  (Ro  14»),  and  rpo<fxo»i}  (2  Co  tf^  RV  '  occa- 
sion of  stumhlm^;'),  literally  'a  stamUing-Uock,' 
i.e.  some  impediment  lying  on  the  paui,  over 
which  one  stumbles,  and  so  morally  anything 
that  hinders  and  tends  to  trip  one  up^  m  the  path 
of  life,  or  with  regard  to  some  panionlar  coarse 
of  action.  (2)  vKdrSaXor,  a  pnrely  biblical  word, 
with  its  corresponding  causaUve  verb  o-carSoXihf, 
of  frequent  occurrence  both  in  LXX  and  in  NT. 
The  classic  form  is  ^itorWXijflpor.  In  LXX  it  stands 
chiefly  for  Heb.  i»ate  'bait'  (fig.  'snare')  and  wjp 

■  stumbling-block.'  The  Gr.  word  means  primarily 
the  trigger  of  a  trap;  then  the  trap  itself,  u 
a  aeoonaaxj  sense  it  stands  for  anything  that 
ensnares  or  hinders  morally.  The  idea  of  stnm- 
bling  appears  in  the  phrase  'rook  of  offence'  {rHftw 
9au>3dKov,  Ro  9»,  a  free  quotation  from  Is  8", 
where  LXX  has  ■•*rflo»  tti4/iot»),  i.e.  a  rook  over 
which  people  stmnble.  The  word  is  used  of 
pertoni ;  as  in  onr  Lord's  rebuke  of  St.  Peter, 
'  Thou  art  an  offence  (vMUSaXor)  unto  me '  (Mt 
16"  AY).  RY  has  '  stumbling-block '  here,  a  need- 
ful correction,  the  idea  being,  not  that  St  Peter 
was  'offensive'  to  Jesus,  nor  that  Jesus  was 

■  offended '  with  him,  but  that  the  diadple  was  a 
snare  to  his  Master,  an  adversary  (Zarni-ai),  one  who 
provoked  to  stumbling.  The  word  ia  also  used  of 
things,  as  when  we  rwd  of  casting  a  stumbling- 
block  before  anybody  {e.a.  Ro  14»).  Anin,  in 
the  expression  'Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these 
little  ones,'  etc.  (Mt  18»  AY),  the  reference  is  not 
to  insulting  and  hurting  the  feelings,  but  to 
tempting  and  hindering  m  the  way  of  Christ. 
Similarly,  the  directions  about  an  ofiending  mem- 
ber of  the  body— the  eye  to  be  plucked  out  or  the 
hand  to  be  cut  off— refer  to  causes  of  stumbling, 
of  moral  hindrance.  Accordingly,  RY  substitutes 
'cause  to  stumble'  for  the  misleading  word 
'offend'  in  AY.  The  sin  of  leading  one  of 
Christ's  little  ones  to  stumble  is  set  forth  as 

jieverthelesse  wo  to  that  man  by  whom  the  aoandall  oometh. 
And  it  thy  hand  or  thy  foots  scandalise  thee,  cut  it  off,  and 
cast  it  from  thee.'  Wathid  also  the  adj.  'scandalous'  in  the 
beading  to  Lk  9  'He  torewameth  againe  of  his  scandalous 
pisirton.'  In  the  notes  to  Mk  »  '(rflenoe'  Is  »*»«>  as  an 
alternative  to  'scandal,'— 'His  countils  tdkat .-  .  did  tMt 
offence  or  scandal  of  him.' 
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peculiarly  heinoas.  St.  Paul's  argument  on  the 
qnestion  of  eamistrT  oonoeming  eating  food  that 
has  been  offered  to  idola  tuma  on  this  idea.  The 
apostle's  contention  is  not  that  the  strong  are  to 
surrender  their  liber^  in  deference  to  the  super- 
stitions ot  the  weak,  for  fear  of  offending  the  latter 
in  the  sense  of  giving  them  offence,  t.e.  angering 
and  alienating  them.  The  dn^  we  oiwe  to  Cliris- 
tian  liberty  mi^  sometimes  involve  this  painfnl 
consequence.  St.  Paul's  position  is  that  liberty 
must  not  be  so  nsed  as  to  binder  the  spiritual  lire 
of  others,  by  confounding  their  consciences  and 
tempting  them  to  imitate  conduct  the  innocence 
of  which  they  are  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
peroeive,  and  which  most  therefore  appear  wrong 
ta  tiiem.  Where  the  Jews  are  said  to  be  '  offended 
at'  Jesus  (Mt  13"),  and  where  'the  offence  of  the 
cross'  is  referred  to  (Gal  fi"),  the  stnmbliiu;  and 
hindrance  are  in  the  w^y  of  accepting  the  daims 
of  Christ.  Thus  the  prophetic  description  of  the 
stumbling-block  is  ascribed  to  Him  oecause  His 
obscure  origin  and  humble  appearance,  and  the 
method  of  His  ministry,  were  regarded  as  reasons 
for  not  accepting  Him.  When  He  spoke  in  the 
syna«ogne  at  Nazareth,  His  trade  as  a  carpenter 
and  His  family  relations  were  the  stumbling-block 
(Mk  6*).  Here,  however,  the  idea  seems  to  be 
passing  over  to  that  of  displeasure — we  are  in- 
stinctively angry  at  whatever  causes  us  to  stumble. 
This  thought  appears  to  be  present  in  Mt  15", 
where  the  disciples  say  to  Jesus,  '  Knowesf  th«  t 
that  the  Pharisees  were  offended  when  thby 
heard?'  etc.  The  more  serious  idea  of  being 
hindered  morally — as  in  the  case  of  'offending 
one  of  Christ's  little  ones — is  evidentiv  out  of 
place  here.  All  that  is  meant  is  tliat  the  Phari- 
sees were  turned  against  Jesua  and  Hb  claims, 
with  the  implied  notion  that  this  was  coupled  with 
some  irritation.  It  ia  the  same  with  St.  Paul's 
reference  to  'the  offence  of  the  cross'  (Gal  S**). 
The  fact  that  Jesus  had  suffered  the  indiignity  of 
crucifixion  hindered  the  Jews,  with  their  secular 
ideas  of  the  MewHiahship,  from  aooeptin^  Chris- 
tianity, and  at  the  same  ume  roused  their  indigna- 
tion ag^dnst  the  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

Vv    F  At^hm  kv 

OFFER,  OFFEBIHO,  OBLITIOM.— These  words 
are  used  in  the  English  Versions  for  very  different 
terms  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  and  it  will  be  the 
aim  of  the  present  artide  to  distinguish  them,  and 
enable  the  student  to  nnderstaad  the  meaning  and 
application  of  the  tenns  nsed  in  the  originaL  For 
the  sake  of  clearness  and  simplicity,  the  usage  of 
RV  only  (which  is  at  least  in  some  respects  more  con- 
sistent than  that  of  AV)  will  be  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  article. 

Offering  and  oblation,  it  need  hardly  be  remarked, 
■re  words  substantially  identical  in  origin,  the  only 
difference  between  them  being  that  one  is  formed 
(through  'offer')  from  the  present  tense  of  the 
Latin  offero,  and  the  other  nom  the  supine  obla- 
tmm. 

±.  In  burnt-offering  (njp),  poaee-offering  {o'^, 
BV'?^),  thank-offering  {nfM),fiieiciU-offering  ^ny^^  •), 
meal-offering  ("TO),  tin-offering  (nnyo),  auilt-offerina 
<Of>V),T  drink-offering  (i^),  '  offering  corresponds 
to  no  distinctive  element  of  the  Hebrew  expres- 
sion ;  and  the  explanation  of  these  terms  will  there- 
fore be  reserved  more  properly  for  the  art.  Sackificb. 

2.  '  Offering  (here  and  there  in  AV  '  sacrifice ') 
made  br  fire  represents  a  single  word  in  the  Heb., 
raj*  ('firing,'  or  'fire-offering').  It  occurs  very 
frequently  m  P  (as  Lv  1«-      2»-  »•»•»»•'• ;  elsewhere 

'  In  AT  ooomIoimIIv,  '  wOlliig,  tree,  or  voluntaty  offariiiff '  (■■ 
bSS*  »,  LvPiinuk  «eu);  In  ST  •traawUl  oOering/  nni- 
loiinly. 

t  In  Ii  UM  randerad,  nnhspidt 
eonfnaion  with  the  rmrj  differeu 
RTm. 


'  oSeitoK  (or  rin,'  lugs^estlnc 
■rin^Senng';  ne,  however, 


only  Dt  18>,  Jos  IZ^\  1 S  2*) ;  and  is  a  term  used 
generally  of  any  sacrifice,  or  oUier  otforing  (Lv  24^-  *), 
consumed  upon  the  altar. 

3.  ifig  ^bdn  (AV  usually 'offering,' sometimes 
(cf.  oblatio,  often  in  the  Viug.  for  iriB) '  oblation,' 
once  '  sacrifice ' ;  RV  unifonmy  '  oblation,'  except 
Ezk  aO"  '  offering ').  This  (from  aip '  to  come  near ') 
means  properly  something  oroug?U  near  (vis.  to  the 
altar,  or  to  God) ;  it  is  the  most  general  term  for 
offering  or  oblation,  being  nsed  mostly,  it  is  true, 
of  sacrifices  of  different  kmd^  but  also  sometimes 
of  other  sacred  ^fts  (Lv  2>*,  Ku  7  pattim,  31").  It 
is  found  exclusively  m  P,  and  Ezk  20**  40<*.  The 
occurrences  in  P  are :  Lv  S*-*-*- 

U.IS  31.  l,«,f.  1.11.14  411.  Ml  M  511  Q»  (IS)  i^IS.  M.  if.  U. «.  M 

0r.it  174  22»-»23"27^",  Nu6>»6>«-n7(28times) 
9».»154.»i8»28»81»».  In  a  slihtly  different  form 
{fMrbdn)  it  occurs  in  Neh  lO^m  la^h  of  the  wood- 
offering  (not  mentioned  elsewhere).  ItiB,of  oooiw, 
the  familiar  '  corban '  of  Mk  7". 

(a)  The  cognate  verb  hiiertb,  'to  bring  near'  (of 
a  secular  gift  Jg  8"-  Ps  72'»,  Mai  l«j:' present*]), 
is  used  in  a  corresponding  sense  (Bv  '  present, 
'  offer,' '  bring  near,' '  bring') ;  whether  of  the  wor- 
shipper bringing  up  the  sacrifice,  or  of  the  priest 
presenting  it  on  the  altar.  The  occurrences  are 
too  numerous  to  quote  in  extenao ;  for  examples, 
see  (1)  of  the  worshipper  Lv  ^.«.» 
('presented ')  u- 1*.  t*.  u.\t  31. 1. a «. t. 1. 1. 11. m  ^t.  14  711. 
kl>.i>.i<.M.A.M.».M.  (2)  of  the  priest  Lv  l».i»-« 
('  bring  ••)  J?  6"  m-  »W-  «i  7»-  «•»■>•»•  and  outside 
P  (all),  Eik  43*  ««  44'-  »  46«,  Hag  2>«,  Ezr  6"- " 
7"  8"  1  Ch  16',  2Ch  85".  Like  korbdn,  hiirtb,  it 
will  io  noticed,  is  essentially  a  priestlv  word ;  it  de- 
notes a  formal  ceremonial  act,  and  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  P  and  Ezlc  another  verb  also 

commonly  rendered  '  to  offer  '^(see  below),  is  a  word 
much  more  in  ordinary  use ;  it  is  as  exceptional  in 
P  and  Ezk  as  hiMb  is  constant. 

(&)  The  synon.  i^iri  also  occurs  in  the  same  two 
appUcations,  but  it  b  less  teclmical,  and  also  much 
lees  frequent  (RV  <  bring,' '  bring  hither,' '  present,' 


2»>*;  ef.  of  secular  gifts,  1 K  4*>  «P),  alao  Jg  6»  (if 
RV  text  of  T.u  is  right). 

In  LZZ  anpn  U  genetkUy  repweated  br  wfrftfm,  sal 
(not  b7  wfrffi,  but)  by  Uf.  (at  Mk  7",  Mt  U^;  Mt  fi», 
therefore,  U  tnuialated  oouietenily  with  B V  of  the  Ot,  would 
read,  'II  tbon  urt  oSerlnf  thine  oNoMen  at  tha  altar'  (In 
DeUtnoh'S  Heb.  KT,  ^)^g  3n99  O15);  of.  Lv  |l.4  174  W* 
BT  and  UCX;  and  obaerra  tha  tame  oomUnatkm  tt  wpt^ift 
andM/M.lnMt6M8<,  He  St. 

i,  nmp  mintak.  This  does  not  express  the 
nentnu  idea  of  'gift'  (|ic),  but  denotes  a  eomp/i- 
mentary  preeent,  or  a  present  made  to  secure  or 
retain  good-wiU,  as  Gn  32"-"-»-"  (to  Esau),  43"- 
»•  *  » (to  Joseph),  Jg  3'»-  >'• "  (to  Eglon),  2  K!  8«-  •. 
Ps  46".  offered,  as  something  expected,  by  a  political 
subject,  2S  V-;  I K  4«,  2K  17»-^  al. ;  then  of  a 
tribute  offered  to  God,  00th  generally  (including 
animals)  Gn  4*-*-*,  1  S  28",  and  speoifically  (as 
always  in  P)  of  the  meal-  (or  cereal)  offering  (Lv 
2 :  see  Sacbificb).  Where  miniah  appears  to  be 
used  in  tiie  more  general  sense  of  a  tribute  offered 
to  God,  it  is  represented  in  RV  by  'offering'  or 
'oblation.'  The  passages  are  Gn  4»-*-*,  Nu  16", 
Jg  6"  (marg.),  1  S  2"  *"'  3"  28",  1  K  18*"  2  K 
38  Ezr  9^»,  Ps  20«(«l*  40«(V  96»  141'  (marg.),  Is  1" 
19»  43»'  ST"  66*'-  »•»,  Jer  14"*  IT*'  33"*  41»',  Dn 
2"  (to  Daniel),  9"-  Am  6"*,  Zeph  3",  Mal  l*  "• » 
21s.  u  8>.  4  (•  -^th  njarg.  •  Or,  meat-offering ').  How 
ever,  in  several  of  these  Mssages,  esp.  in  1 K 18''-**, 
2  K  8»,  Ps  141»,  Ezr  9*-  •,  Dn  9"  [in  all,  •  the  evening 

*  But  '  bring '  elaewhere  In  theae  ebaptera  repreeenta  tpy^. 

t  For  thxn  Is  oaed  alao  of  'bringing  near'  or  'presenting 
oidbuuT  food.  On  17",  1 8  28».  2  8  UU. 
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minhah' ;  see  2  K  16"],  perha^  also  in  many  of 
those  with  the  alternative  margmaJ  rendering,  and 
in  Is  1"  it  is  not  improbable  that '  meal-offer- 
ing' woold  be  the  better  rendering. 

5.  nsfr^  tlrHmah  (AV  and  RV  'heave-offering,' 
'  offering,'  and  '  oblation ').  This  word  (from  on? 
'  to  lift  or  take  off')  denotes  properly  what  is  lifted 
off  a  larger  mass,  or  separated  from  it  for  sacred 
purposes  (LXX  in  Pent,  uses  i4>alpena,  in  Ezk  mostly 
dra^ ;  Targ.  in  both  nnnthen  '  something  tepar- 
ated') ;  and  is  used  in  particular  (of.  Driver  on  Dt 
12*) :  (1)  of  gifts  taken  trom  the  produce  of  the  soil 
(as  tithe,  firstfmits,  and  firstlings) ;  (2)  of  contri- 
butions of  money,  spoil,  etc,  offereid  for  sacred 
purposes,  and  in  Ezk  of  land  reserved  for  the 

Eriests  and  Levites;  (3)  in  connexion  with  sacri- 
ces,  only  of  portions  'taken  off'  the  i«st,  and 
forming  the  priest's  due,  esp.  of  the  '  heave-tUgh,' 
which,  with  the  'wave-breast,'  is  (in  P)  the  priest's 
share  of  the  peace-offering,  but  also  (as  Nn  6*  18*) 
of  other  pnestly  dues.  The  rendering  'heave- 
offering'  implies  a  rite  of  'elevation,'  which,  bow- 
ever,  is  very  doubtful,  and  is  ri^ected  by  modem 
scholars  {e.gr.  Ges.,  Keil  on  Lv  2*,  Dillm.  on  Lv  7* 
etc).  Omitting  the  passages  (as  Ex  SO"-**,  Lv 
•jn.  where  tlriimdh  is  used  of  the  '  heave-thigh,' 
it  occurs,  in  the  other  applications  just  noted.  Ex 
25».  1. »  soil-  M.  i»  35«. ».  ai.  M.  Si  3ei.  Lv  7"  22",  Nu  6* 
j5ihiawii]g8.ii.i9.si.M.n.a.ia.a3j».4i.a  Dtl2'-"-" 
Ezk  20*"  ('offerings'*)  44*>-*>  45>- ••»•»•»•  >•  48»-»-"' 
u.  u.  u.  u. ».  ao.  ji.  sr.  j^al  3»,  2  Ch  31"^  Ezr  8», 
NehKF (")•»(«>>  12«  13»;  also 2 S  1«  (if  the  reading 
be  correct).  Is  40*°,  and  (in  a  secular  sense)  Pr  29* 
(see  RVm).  (RV  in  Pent.  2  8,  Ezr,  Neh,  Ezk  20*», 
Mai,  'heave-offering'  or  'offering,'  in  2Ch,  Is,  and 
other  passages  in  Ezk, '  oblation  ).  '  Contribution ' 
in  pernaps  the  English  word  which,  though  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  nevertheless  best  suggests 
the  ideas  expressed  oy  the  Heb.  tlrilm&h. 

(o)  The  use  of  the  corresponding  verb  onn '  to  lift  or 
take  off'  (often  by  the  side  of  tne  subst.  tkHmSh) 
should  be  noted  (LXX  usuaUy  in  Pent.  Hxuptu,  in 
Ezk  ^4>ofitu,  in  2  Ch  irimoiuu ;  Targ.  ^.^tt  '  to 
separate ' :  RV  *  heave  up,  '  offer,' '  take  up,' '  take 
off,'  'offer up,'  'heave,'  'levy'  Nu  81*  'give  .  .  . 
for  offerings'  2  Ch  30",  'give').  This  occurs,  not 
only  of  the  '  heave-thigh  'Ex  2V,  but  also  in  con- 
nexion with  various  other  sacred  gifts  or  sacrifices : 
Ex  3S**,  Lv  V  (of  the  '  memorial '  taken  off  the  meal- 
offering  in  order  to  be  burnt  on  the  altar),  4*-  " 
(of  the  fttt  lifted  or  Utken  off  a  sacrifice  for  oon- 
sumption  on  the  altar),  6«»^(as  2f),  22'»,  Nu  IS"*- 
M.M  Ign. *!.>.«.>•. M.n  3IM-M  £2k  45'-'*  48'-*-** 
2  Ch  30**-  *«  35»- ',  Ezr  S".  The  remarkable  incon- 
sistency in  the  rendering  of  this  word,  even  in  RV, 
and  the  confusion  with  other  words  occasioned 
thereby,  are  much  to  be  regretted ;  if  the  instances 
are  examined  in  detail,  tne  idea  in  each  will  be 
seen  to  be,  as  explained  above,  that  of  luting  or 
taking  off  bum.  a  larger  mass  for  sacred  imrpoaes 
(note  esp.  the  use  of  both  the  verb  and  tne  subst. 
in  Ezk  in  connexion  with  land). 

6.  n^H*  tlniphSh,  a  'wave-offering'  (implying  a 
rite  of  '  waving' ;  see  Sacrifice),  and  usually  so 
rendered  in  AV,  RV  ;  but  represented  by  '  offering ' 
alone  in  Ex  3^  38**-  **  (where  the  term  is  used 
peculiarly  of  materials  offered  for  the  construction 
of  the  sanctuary),  and  in  Nu  8"-  >*•>»•"  (changed 
here  in  RV  to  '  wave-offering '),  where  it  is  used  of 
the  Levites. 

(a)  The  cognate  verb  I'w  'to  wave,'  and  usually  so 
rendered, is  similarly  represented  by '  offer '  in  Ex  35", 
Nu  8"-  '»•'»•"  (in  Nn  with  the  marg.  '  Heb.  ivave '). 

7.  'Whole  burnt-offering'  (really  a  double,  and 
tautologous,  rendering  of  the  Heb.,  adopted  from 
AV  of  Ps  SI")  stands  for  the  Heb.  VV?  (lit.  *om»- 
thing  whoU)  in  RV  Dt  13" marg.,  33",  1  S  7* 

*  For  'obUtlODf '  in  this  verse  see  below,  No.  S. 


(Heb.  S'Ss  rtr\y)  Ps  51"  P^'.  The  Heb.  word  is  ■ 
rare  syn.  of  ir]))  (see  Sacrifice,  under  'burnt- 
offering  ') ;  it  occurs  besides,  in  a  sacrif.  sense,  of 
the  priest's  minhSh,  which  was  to  be '  tohoUy  burnt 
(lit.  ' burnt  {ia)*omething  whole '),  Lv  6*»- 

8.  'Passover  offerings'  stands  for  O'tipf,  only 
2  Ch  36'-  ••»  J  see  Passover. 

9.  '  Oblation '  for  n)<ip  (not  a  technical  word ; 
lit.  lomething  borne  along  or  brought ;  cf.  the  verb 
in  v.",  and  No.  (11),  below)  in  Ezk  20*. 

10.  'Offerings'  for  the  obocure  and  uncertain 
o<?^fCi  Hos  8",  generally  taken  to  mean  properly 
'giJfts'  (from  ajj;). 

'  Offering  (up) '  stands  also,  in  RV  of  NT,  for— 

11.  vfofipopi.  (LXX  for  nof?  Ps  40*;  otherwise 
very  rare,  except  in  Sir,  vk  14"  31  (34)"- "  32 
(85)^- •  38"  46"  50*"):  Ac  21"  24",  Ro  15",  Eph 
6»,  He  ID*-  »•  (from  Ps  40* :  Heb.  minhah)  "■  "  (in 
all,  except  He  10*- in  the  sense  of  the  Heb.  pip). 

12.  iriOTuia,  (a  votive  offering  tet  up  xhh  temple, 
Herod,  ii  182,  etc):  Lk  21*;  so  Jtb  16>*  ('gift'), 
2Mac9"(RV). 

'  OblaUoD'does  not  oooor  in  NT  (emier  AT  or  RV).  In  Pr. 
Bk.  Tenion  o(  the  Psalms  it  oooon  in  277  tor  Q1S^\,  niA  In  Sl>* 
for^S.  In  the  Apocr.  it  represents  r^w«i^lEs6>*Ci),  Sir 
tOl*aT),ThrU,Mf»Sir7«(AT),><^lHaoU*(in  •secular 
>X         (is.  niipi  Bsr  V»  RT. 


The  verb  '  to  offer,'  besides  the  four  usages  noted 
under  3  a  6,  6  a,  6  a,  stands  also  in  RV  for — 

(5)  nsi  'to  slaughter'  (in  sacrifice) :  Gn  31**  46>, 
Ex  23".  Lv  19»-»  Dt  18*  33"  (elsewhere  in  the 
Pent,  njj  is  rendered  by  '  to  sacrifice '  •),  I  8  1"  2" 
etc,  Pa  4*  27*  SO^*  (Heb. '  slaughter  thanksgiving ' ; 
so  v.**),  116^^  (Heb.  'slaughter  the  tlaughtenng 
(sacrifice)  of  thanksgiving ' ;  so  107**,  Lv  22^) ;  and 
elsewhere,  esp.  when  the  obj.  is  the  cognate  an  bet. 
'sacrifice' 

(6)  .-987  'to  cause  to  go  up'  (viz.  on  the  altar), — 
very  often,  esp.  with  'burnt-offering'  (the  Heb. 
word  for  which,  n^v,  is  cognate  with  tnis  verb,  and 
means  properly  thcU  wkteh  got*  up,  viz.  on  the 
altar) :  m  P  and  Ezk,  only  Ex  30»  40»  Lv  14**  17*, 
Ezk  43"-  »* ;  elsewhere,  Gn  8«»  22»- »  (here,  and 
sometimes  besides,  'to  offer  up').  Ex  24*  32*,  Nu 
23>.«.i«.»  Dt  12'*-"  27*,  Jos  &»*  (first  time),  1  K 
3«- "  (first  time).  Am  6**,  Is  67*  68*,  Ps  61"<"i  66"*, 
and  often  besides,  both  in  S,  K,  etc,  and  also 
in  Ch,  Ezr  (in  the  Pent,  all  the  occurrences  are 
cited).  So  'the  offering  of  in  IK  18**- *■  and 
'offering'  in  2  K  3**  are  both  lit.  'the  going  itp  of.' 

(7)  'ffn  'to  do  or  make'  (an  idiom,  use— «f.r  Ht*v 
and  faeere — ptob.  allied  to,  or  developed  from,  that 
of  the  same  word  in  the  sense  of  to  make  ready, 
prepare,  or  dre*t  as  food,  Gn  18*- •,  Lv  6*'("l  7*.  Jg 
6",  18  26",  2  8  12«-«  13*-',  IK  17"  (of  meal) 
Iga.it. «) .  in  BV  nsually  '  olSaJ  sometimes  '  sacri* 
fice,'  and  (eep.  in  Nn  16  and  Esk)  'prepare':  Ex 
10"  2»'*'"-*^ Lv  6"  6*»W  9l».tM-«»  14'»-*» 
15U.M  i6H«  17»22»»«  (RVm)23>»-»,  Nu  tf^^ri.ri 
8" II?-  »(pi»b. :  RV ' make  w.»-«-»-  >»■>«•  »*28«-«-«- •• 
"•  *^  «»•*»•*••»»  20*- »*,  Dt  12^,  Jos  22**  (second  time), 
Jg  18"  (T;  notice  T»S),  v.**  ('make  ready,'  not 
'  offer'  fn^l),  1  K  3"  (second  time),  8**  (2  Ch  7'), 
12",  2K  6»*  I0*«-«*  17*»,  Jor  33"  ('to  do'),  Ezk 
432s.i(.s7  ('make'),  45"-»-**-»»  46*- »•>»•>»•  "•»•"•>•, 
Ps  66"''.  The  word  is  meant  as  a  summary 
description  of  the  process  of  sacrifice  :  it  is  never 
used  where  there  is  a  detailed  description  of  the 
ritual,  with  reference  to  a  particular  act. 

(8)  ornf  '  to  slay,'  Ex  34**. 

(9)  '  to  make  into  sweet  smoke,'  Am  4*,  and 
Tcpn  (id.)  1  Ch  e**!**'.  See  Incense,  Sacrifice. 

(10)  iTpri  'to  pour  (out),'  and  usually  so  rendered 
(as  Hos  9*,  2  K  16") :  Ps  W,  Dn  2«  (Aram.). 

(11)  Kf)  'to  bear  along,'  'bring'  (not  a  special 
sacrif.  term) :  Ezk  20»»  [cf.  2  8  8*-*,  Ps  9C»,  Heb.]. 

•  Or,  nataimlly,  in  Dt  12"-  n  (cf.  1 S  28M)  bf  ■  to  ML' 
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(12)  10)  'to  (py«' :  Ezk  6'*  (exceptional ;  of.  20* 
Heb.  [AV  and  RV  '  presented]). 

'Toaffertorrin'itaiidaforonewonliii  Um  Hab.,  NW,  Lt8> 


V. 

■To  offer  wUUngly '  (tands  (or  yiffn,  prop,  to  «Aow  anaeff 
KbtnU  or/vmard :  Jg  S*-'  (In  battle),  elaewhero  only  in  Oh, 
Ezr,  Ndb,  in  givlns  rilta,  etc,  to  the  aanetuanr,  1  Ch 
296. «. ai Kii. IT. IT,  8 cS  in*.  Ecr  le  SO  si  711. u. u. M,  j}(b  m. 
(In  P«  UO*  BV  the  Heb.  ia  'are  wUlingnenes*)^ 

*To  offer  Inoeue'  stand*  tor  yjf  Jer  IV  8Z>. 

In  the  RV  of  NT  '  to  offer  (np) '  stands  for— 

(13)  rpoff<p4pti  (in  LXX  nso.  for  sn^n) :  Mt  2" 
B»««  8«  (=Mk  1",  Lk  6"),  Jn  9»  (Wpetor),  Ac  7*» 
(from  Am  6",  LXX  [i^iri]),  21",  He  6>-»-*  «»•»■« 

gT.  >.  U.  M.  M  iQi.  1^  *•  11.  >*       n.  IT, 

In  Ht  2"  rftfiMymu  airf  tSfm  would  Iw  In  Heb.  'ff  XSnfn 
mjo  (ao  DeUtBCb):  aa*  Jg  tlT-l*  Heb.  and  I.TX.  On  Mt  6H 
B<  as*  above,  ondar  S  b. 

(14)  in4)ipu  (LXX  moetlyfor  n^sn,  also  for  repn, 
once  or  twice  for  nk-y) :  He  7"* "  ((sfc  Westcott),  18", 
Ja2",  1  P2".» 

(15)  irrirSa  ('  to  poor  Out' ;  in  LXX  for  rw) : 
Ph  2",  2  Ti  i'  trririoitM,  fig.  of  St  PanI  himself). 

(16)  ilSuiu :  Lk  2M. 

« Thlnga  offered  to  Mote' (ift«»<fct»i)  haa  been  In  BY  obansed 
rndfOrmW  to  ■  thlnga  aaarlnned  (un)to  Idola'  (a*  in  AT  M  Ber 
S><-»),  AO  U)»21»,lClo  81- lOU:  •  offered  in  aaorifloe'  In 
1  Oo  10*  repreaenti  UfUtw. 

From  the  preceding  synopsis  of  passages,  it  will 
be  appcoent  what  extrunely  different  terms  in  the 
original,  esp.  in  OT,  are  represented  each  of 
the  tliree  English  words,  'offer,'  'offenng,'  and 
'  oUaldon ' ;  and  that  though  the  Heb.  (and  Greek) 
terms  might,  in  partioolar  eases,  be  interchange- 
able, in  others  ibtiy  are  not.  In  Lr  2\  for  example, 
'  offer '  could  not  be  rgj  or  dhq,  nor  '  oblation '  <TQf; 
or  :  '  offer '  in  Dt  12'',  though  it  is  nkry,  might 
cJao  bis  rhsn,  but  hardly  (the  writer  not  being 
p.iestly)  anpn,  and  '  oblation '  in  Is  10**  could  not 
(for  the  same  reason)  be  pip.  Conversely,  'offer 
an  oblation '  in  £zk  46'  represents  two  Hen.  words 
entirely  different  from  those  which  it  represents  in 
Lt  1* :  and  '  offer'  in  Lr  7  Is  always  aipn,  in  Nu  18 
it  is  always  t  om,  while  in  Nu  28  it  is  nvy  and  anpn. 
The  words  in  the  orinnal  an  in  most  cases  techiii- 
cal ;  and  the  distinc&ons  between  them  are  of  im> 
portance  for  those  who  would  properly  understand 
the  sacrifidal  qrstem  of  the  Hebrews.  The  reader 
who  desires  to  obtain  a  practical  view  of  Hebrew 
or  Greek  nssjge  is  recommended  to  mark  on  the 
margin  of  his  RV  the  Hebrew  or  'Greek  word 
corresponding  in  each  case  to  the  English.  Unless 
any  passages  have  been  accidentally  overlooked, 
the  precedmg  article  should  enable  him  to  do  this  for 
the  words  here  concerned  in  all  their  occurrences, 
except  those  of  anpn  in  the  Pent.,  and  of  n^j  and 
:6sn  out  of  it.  S.  R.  Dbitbb. 

OFFICER.— A  word  used  both  in  AV  and  in 
RV  to  translate  some  eight  Heb.  words  in  OT 
and  two  Gr.  words  in  NT.  The  Heb.  words, 
according  to  their  derivation,  represent  five  fami- 
lies—(1)  niffdb,  nlftb,  'one  set  up';  the  former  in 
1  K  4''-  of  Solomon's  commissariat  ofBoers,  the 
latter  in  the  same  sense  in  4**  (as  to  its  meaning  in 
1  S  10*  see  Driver,  ad  loc.).  (2)  pS^id,  p^kudddh, 
pSljid,  'inspector.'  (3)  rab,  'great  one.'  (4) 
«Ad<A'=(a)  'arranger,'  (6)  'scribe'  (see  Dillmann 
on  Ex  <r).  (6)  fdrtf,  '  eimuch.'  (The  'Stt  hammi- 
la'kah  of  Est  0*,  AV,  'officers.'  is  in  RV  now 
rendered  'they  that  did  the  business').  'Officer' 
most  frequently  stands  for  *h6(er  and  tSrtf  (LXX 
tifouxot,  £V  in  Est  always '  chamberlain,'  but  only 
•  In  Ha  «»,  1  P  2M  rendered  'bear';  aaa  In  LXX  b  6SU  (for 
SsoX  v.ii((orlllE')). 
t  Except  T.u  (anpn;  oL  hr  tl*):  om  mold  not  here  be 


once  besides,  2  E  23>'),  and  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  the  meaning  of  the  latter  was  ever  widened 
intoo^er  generally,  Potiphar's  case  being  by  most 
critics  regarded  as  no  exact  exception. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  idea  of  subordination 
which  lies  in  the  NT  inrrtph-nt  (the  original  for 
'  officer'  in  all  NT  passages  except  Lk  12°^  TpiKTwp) 
does  not  show  itself  in  the  Heb.  originals.  It  is 
noticeable  also  that  irjiftrn,  the  almost  sole  NT 
original,  is  never  in  the  LXX  employed  to  render 
any  of  the  Heb.  words  given  above,  and,  though 
occurring  twenty  times  in  NT,  occurs  but  twice  m 
the  Gr.  canonical  OT  (Pr  14",  Is  32*),  and  but  twice 
in  the  uncanonical  (Wis  0^  Three").  It  would  seem 
that,  apart  from  fdrtf  and  perliaps  ocoaaonaUj 
ahoier  (oomp.  Dt  16"  with  Mt  6"  'judge  .  .  . 
officer'),  the  Heb.  words  rendered  'officer'  suggest 
no  distinctive  function,  whereas  the  NT  brtipirrit 
(which  has  lost  all  reminiscence  of  its  original 
meaning  of  '  under-oarsman ' — perhaps  one  of  the 
lower  two  out  of  the  three  assigned  to  an  oar)  in 
some  dozen  passages  out  of  the  twenty  means  dis- 
tinctly bailim  or  police  officers  of  the  Sanhedrin  or 
other  court  of  justice,  in  accordance  with  one  use 
of  Uie  same  word  at  Athnis,  where  inpfnu  were 
the  subordinates  of  those  important  police  magis- 
trates called  the  Eleven  (Plato,  Phado,  116  B|,  and 
one  use  by  Josephus  [Ant.  rv.  viiL  14),  when,  in  his 
account  of  Moses'  judicial  arrangements,  he  {^ves 
the  same  title  to  the  two  Levi  tea  who  were  at- 
tached as  cUrks  to  each  Jewish  court  constituted 
ont  of  the  seven  chief  men  of  each  city.  An 
apparently  anonymous  term  for  these  clerks, 
confined,  as  a  translation  of  *hd(er,  to  Dt,  is  the 
curious  and  imcertain  ypaitiuaroturayuytit,  Mrliaps 
(as  Driver  suggests)  the  iiue  of  some  law  officer  at 
Alexandria. 

The  dnties  of  'officers'  {tJuStirim)  aa  described 
in  OT  were  various:  they  made  proclamations 
(Dt  20^  'j,  they  conveyed  orders  (Joe  1"  ^  to  the 
people  in  time  of  war ;  m  1  and  2  Ch  we  find  them 
as  subordinate  officials,  sometimes  in  a  military 
(1  Ch  27'),  sometimes  in  a  judicial  capacity 
(1  Ch  23*),  and  on  one  occasion  superintending  the 
repairs  of  the  temple  (2  Ch  34**),  much  as  thofirtm 
were  also  Fhaiaoh^s  '  taskmasters,'  superintending 
the  labour  of  the  Israelites  (Ex  6*  etc.).  See 
Driver  on  Dt  1". 

In  NT,  intiiftnit,  where  it  does  not  mean  a  ««rwa»< 
generaUy  ('of  Christ,'  1  Co 4',  Ac  26"*;  'of  the 
word,'  Lk  1*),  or  an  astistant  for  a  special  purpose 
(Ac  13',  John  Mark,  possibly  in  the  main  for  bap- 
tizing), or  an  attendant  (Lk  4*>,  the  attendant  at 
the  synagogue  service;  see  MnnSTEB),*  is  most 
naturally  explained  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  of 
thoter  in  Dt  Id**  (of.  Mt  5"),  though  perhaps  in  a 
sense  somewhat  more  conmied,  as  a  subordinate 
official  in  connexion  with  a  court  of  justice,  whose 
duty  it  was,  as  warder  or  sergeant,  to  carry  into 
effect  the  decisions  or  maintain  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  judges.  Thus  the  iniph-cu  of  the 
Sanhednn  were  sent  to  arrest  Jesus  (Jn  7"),  did 
finally  seize  Him  in  Gethsemane  ( Jn  18*),  '  received 
him  with  blows  of  their  hands'  (Mk  14"),  one 
Wtiptrnt  striking  Him  for  His  answer  to  the  high 
priest  (Jn  18") ;  and  similar  imipiTiu  under  com- 
mand of  a  captain  of  the  temple  police  (orpanryit, 
cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  vL  2 ;  Schiirer,  HJP  n.  i.  258) 
were  commissioned  to  arrest  Peter  and  John  (Ac  4' 
S**- ").  Probably,  when  Jesus  said,  '  If  my  king 
dom  were  of  this  world,  my  inritpiriu  would  now  be 
striving '  ( Jn  18"),  He  drew  His  analogy  from  this 
temple  usage.  Luke's  rpoKTup  (12°'),  the  avenger 
of  tiie  TrwBdians  [Maeh.  Eum.  319),  the  tax- 
gatherer  of  Demosthenes  (778.  18),  the  exactor  of 

*  Ot  art  Hark  (Johk),  p.  Z45i>,  where  It  ia  auggested  thai 
aren  the  imtfint  of  Ao  U  used  In  this  sense— mat  i*  to  say 
John  Uarlc  mar       '>**'>  *  6«2Zan,  or '  aynagogue  minister.' 
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laaiah  (3**  LXX),  the  puNie  aeeountani  of  the 
papyri  (8  cent.  B.a,  see  Deissmaim,  Beitrage,  p. 
152),  haa  now  become  with  him  a  synonym  for  the 
imipinit  of  a  conrt  of  joatiee.  (See  Mihisteb,  ad 
fin.).  J.  Massie. 

00  (1^9,  Dy).— The  king  of  Bashan  at  the  time  of 
the  end  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wildemees.  He  and  liis  people  were  conquered  at 
EdreL  That  city  and  Aihtaroth  were  tiis  capitals 
(Jos  13").  Hewaa'of  the  remnant  of  the  Repnaim' 
{loc.  eit. )  or  giants,  and  had  in  all  'threescore  dties, 
all  the  region  of  Argob'*  (Dt  8<).  These  were 
'  cities  fenced  with  high  walls,  gates,  and  bars ' 
(Dt8*),sothathi8kin^omwasapoweitnlone.  His 
territory  became  the  possession  of  the  half -tribe 
of  Manasseh  (under  Jldr  the  son  (».«.  descendant) 
of  MaaaasehljjWhioh  remained  in  the  traos-Jordanio 
territory.  The  bedstead  (T  sarcophagus)  of  the 
king  was  a  fomous  one;  it  seems  to  have  been 
made  of  black  basalt  i  and  it  had  found  its  way, 
when  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  was  written,  to 
Babbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon  (Dt  3P).f  Ifany 
ancient  sarcophagi  of  black  basalt  hare  been  found 
in  the  districts  MSt  of  the  Jordan.  The  conquest 
of  Og  by  Moses  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
great  events  of  Jewish  history ;  we  find  it  referred 
to  by  the  Gibeonite  ambassadors  to  Joshua  ( Joe  O"), 
as  also  in  the  making  of  the  covenant  in  Neh  9** 
and  in  Ps  135"  136*.  Many  legends  have  gathered 
about  his  name.  Pope  Crelasius,  in  the  5th  cent., 
issued  a  decree  condemning  a  book  which  at  that 
time  was  eunent  under  the  name  of  Og. 

LnsuTima.— Th*  lateat  Mitliorlty  on  Og  ia  Driver's  DenUro- 
Homy,  tee  tap.  pp.  7<.,  Sit. ;  oL  alao  Portsr,  Giant  Oitiu  of 
Baihan,  12  (.,  M ;  Cooder,  HtA  and  Moab,  ISO  L ;  O.  A.  Smith, 
HiMt.  aiog.  676 1.;  Wright,  Palmyra  and  ZmMa,  tSiff. 

H.  A.  Redpath. 
OHAD  (ipk).— A  son  of  Simeon,  Gn  46i*  ('A(tf3), 
Ex  6"  (B  'I(&aS,  A  '\aa>a»l,  F  'KuX).   The  name  is 
wanting  in  the  parallel  passage  1  (^h  4**,  as  well  as 
inNuO". 

OHEL  (Snk  '  tent' ;  B  'Osi,  A  'Ood;  Lnc  'AM).— 
One  of  Zerubbabel's  sons,  1  Ch  3"*.  The  correctness 

of  the  MT  is  open  to  suspicion. 


OHOLAH  {lim,  B 
0H0LIBiH(n9'WB'< 


B'o; 

u. 


B  'Oo(X)Xa,  A  'OXXa)  and 
>LIBiH  (n^'i^iiM,  B  '0<<Xi/3a,  A  and  onoe  [Ezk  23^ 
iXi/Ja)  are  symbolical  names  given  in  Ezk  23*'- 
.M.4i  to  Samaria  and  Jemsalem  respectively. 
In  this  passage  the  latter  are  represented  as  two 
sisters,  both  wives  of  Jahweh  (cf.  the  marriage  of 
Jacob  to  the  sisters  Leah  and  Rachel,  a  practice 
afterwards  forbidden,  Lv  18"  [H]),  and  as  having 
been  guilty  of  adultery,  Samaria  with  Egypt  and 
As^na,  Jerusalem  with  Egypt,  Asqma,  and 
Babylonia  (of.  ch.  16).  The  reference  is  to  those 
intrigues  and  alliances  with  foreign  peoples  (Hos 
7",  2  K  le^.  Is  7"-"),  which  had  the  natural  effect 
of  introducing  foreign  manners  and  worship  (of. 
8  K  23>"-,  Am  6»«-,  Is  2",  Jer  19"),  and  wTiich. 
since  the  days  of  Hosea,  had  been  represented 
and  censured  by  the  prophets  as  infidelity  to 
Jahweh.^ 

The  name  n^[)v  may  be=R^Qv  'she  who  has  a 
tout,'  'tent- woman,'  and  ny^>5)^5=B?'^p^>  (of.  UTTfcn, 
2  K  21>,  Is  62<)  'tent  in  her'  (so'Smend  twhose  words 
'soli  hossen '  show,  however,  that  the  sense  put 
npon  R7{)v  is  unusual,  not  to  say  forced],  followed 


and 


•  Ihlf  diiMat  was  aftarwarda  known  aa  TraohoniUa  (Lk  Si), 
id  la  now  oallad  al-Leja  (but  aea  art.  Aaaoa) ;  thongh  this 


wonM  not  Indada  all  that  la  meant  by  Arsob.  Tbereiaaoarious 
notice  of  this  diatrlot  In  1 K  4U- u. 
t  It  la  quite  poaaible.  bowerer,  that  DtS"  is  a  later  Insertion. 
(Similarly,  the  aUianoes  of  the  Baamonaan  prinoaa  with 
Rome  were  condemned  trom  the  Pharisaic  ataaapofaik  aa  *a 
^  a  iriioring  atter  strange  goda'  (Amm^  Mtt.  v.  S,  ad. 
itasoba,  otherwise  Oharlss,  ad  loo.). 


(htf.  Eeb.  Lex.,  Bertholet,  etc),  the  referenec 
being  to  the  tent-shrines  which  were  found  at  the 
hem&h  (Ezk  16",  Hoe  9*,  2  K  23*  [?]  ;  of.  the  name 
Ohdibaimiah  'tent  [Tof  the]  high  pW'  Gn  96*). 
just  as  the  ark  of  Jahweh  had  from  the  first  its 
tent  (2  S  7'),  and'  as  David  pitehed  for  it  a  tent 
(2  S  6")  at  Jemsalem  (of.  Smend,  Alttut.  Rdigiont- 
geseh.*,  137).  The  two  names  have  sometimes  been 
taken  a8=' her  tent,' and  'My  (<e.  Jahweh's)  tent 
in  her,'  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  in  the  first 
name  there  is  a  covert  reproach  of  Samaria's  Ulidt 
worship  at  shrines  of  her  own  selection,  and  in  the 
other  an  implication  that  Jemsalem  ia  Jahweh's 
own  sanctuary.  But,  apart  from  the  improbability 
of  Ezekiel's  paying  what  might  be  taken  as  a 
compliment  to  Jerusalem,  the  probability  is  that 
the  '-T'  in  n^'^DV  is  simply  a  '  binding  vowel '  with- 
out either  snmxal  or  oonstraot  force  (cf.  Gray's 
contention  to  the  same  effect  in  a  numerous  class 
of  compound  personal  names — H^.  Prcp»r  Namet, 
pp.  76  K).  In  this  way  the  first  part  of  the  name 
means  simply  'tent,'  not  'my  tentj'  and  Oholah 
and  Oholwah  are  practically  identical  in  sense. 
The  most  sniteble  explanation  of  this  similarity  of 
name  and  meaning  appears  to  be  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  imply  tuit  Samaria  and  Jemsalem  had 
sinned  in  the  same  way  and  incurred  the  same 
condemnation.  The  prophet's  purpose  was  facili- 
toted  by  the  circumstance  that  it  was  common  in 
the  Elast  to  give  almost  identical  names  to  brothers 
or  sisters  (Ewald  compares  Hcuan  and  Sutein,  the 
names  of  the  two  sons  of  Ali  the  son-in-law  of 
Mohammed).  There  may  be  something,  too,  in 
the  fact  noted  by  Skinner  {EteHdel,  p.  191  n.)  that 
n^pV  contains  the  same  nmnber  of  contonatUt  as 
(which,  however,  as  Bertholet  pointe  out,  is 
always  written  in  OT  "(f^),  and  n^^iVK^  the  same 
number  as  d!;^i;.  Though  the  names  in  Ezk  are 
purely  figurative,  they  nave  a  resemblance  to  a 
formation  found  in  Phcenician  (Spa^nn,  iSoSnii), 
Himyaritic  (mnyVnK,  hnhrm),  the  above  Edomite  (?) 
name  nsrV.iM,  and  the  Hebrew  (?)  name  airSnit  (of. 
Gray,  op.  eit.,  p.  246n.).  J.  A.  Sklbis. 

OHOLIiB  (3¥-^q;5  'father's  tent's 'EXi<l<i»}  AV 
Aholiab). — The  chief  assistant  of  Bezalel  in  the 
constraction  of  the  tabernacle.  Ex  31*  36**  36'^  * 
38"  (all  P).  It  is  possible  (of.,  for  the  name, 
Phoen.  SpaSnK,  iSo^nn,  Himyaritic  •vtni^im,  SttSrai, 
Edomite  (?)  no3<W  Gn  36*- ')  that  he  was  of  non- 
Israelitish  origin  (see  Gray,  HPN  246  n.). 

J.  A.  Sklbo. 

OHOLIBAH.— See  Oholah. 

OHOLIBJUIiH  (ii99<^RV '  tent  of  the  high  place '). 
—1.  One  of  Esau's  wives,  Gn  36*-  ••  »«•  "• » (•0Xj/9eM<t, 
'EKifUfui,  'OXifiiiia).  All  the  passages  where  she 
bears  this  name  belong  to  R  or  to  a  late  stratum 
of  P.  Elsewhere  (Gn  28»*  P)  Esau's  wives  have 
quite  different  names,  and  the  whole  subject  of 
his  marriages  is  wrapped  in  obscurity  (see  the 
Comm.  of  Dillm.  and  Uohdnger,  U.eitt.).  3.  An 
Edomite  '  duke,'  Gn  30^  ('EXi/3eM>)- 

J.  A.  Sklbie. 

OIL  (usually  themen ;  23 1.,  when  coupled  with 
other  products  of  the  field  in  their  unmanufactured 
state  [see  Driver  on  Dt  7"],  ;  in  the  Aramaic 
part  of  Ezr  ;  LXX  and  NT  Ro«o»).— One  of  the 
most  important  products  of  Palestine,  mentioned 
more  than  200  times  in  the  Bible.  Sometimes  it 
is  specifically  called  'olive  oil,'  lit.  'oil  of  olive,' 
skemen  tayith,  to  indicate  its  source,  as  Ex  27** 
30»«,  Lv  24*.  or  '  oil  olive,'  lit  '  olive  of  oil,'  Dt  8* 
(tfth  akemen),  2  K  18**  {Mh  yifhOr) ;  but,  even 
when  not  so  expressed,  the  material  referred  to 
is  the  product  of  the  olive  in  all  cases  but  one, 
viz.  Est  2",  where  oil  of  myrrh  is  specially  men- 
tioned.  The  olive  tree  and  ito  fruit  are  elsewhere 
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leacribed  (aee  art.  Ours,  and  of.  iL  p.  81),  and 
the  methooB  employed  in  extracting  the  oil  from 
its  fleshy  drupes  are  there  given. 

Several  kinds  of  olives  were  cultivated  in  Pales- 
tine. According  to  Mema^k,  viiL  3,  those  of 
Tekoa  were  the  best,  those  of  Ragab  the  second 
best  Three  other  varieties — that  of  Netophath, 
that  called  Saphconi,  and  that  named  Bisam — are 
mentioned  in  Peak,  nL  1.  The  last  is  said  to  be  so 
called  because  it  is  so  prolific  that  it  makes  all  others 
to  be  ashamed.  Columella,  who  calls  the  olive  the 
first  of  all  trees,  mentions  10  varieties  whose  culture 
he  describes  at  length  {de  Re  Suitiea,  v.  8,  ziL 
49-54,  and  de  Arboribus,  zvii) ;  and  Pliny  names 
16  kinds,  of  which  the  Licinian  was  the  best  (xv.  4). 
Cato  {de  Be  Buttiea,  64-60)  gives  the  modes  in  use 
forpurifying  the  oil,  and  PaUadius  (<fe  Be  Buttiea, 
L  20;  Mar,  viii,  Oct.  viii^  Nov.  v)  describes  the 
oil  ceUars  and  many  particnJarB  in  olive  culture. 
For  descriptions  of  tne  olive  varieties  now  in  culti- 
vation see  Barbe,  £tvdeg  «ur  let  olimert ;  and 
details  of  ancient  methods  of  expressing  the  oil  are 
pven  in  Blumner's  Technologie,  L  818.  St  Paul 
uaea  the  figure  of  olive-grafnng  in  Ro  ll'^  in  the 
opposite  sense  to  that  rnerred  to  by  Palladius  (de 
Huitione,  xiv.,  <  fecundat  steriUs  pingnes,  oleaster 
oli vas  ')•  In  Geoponiea,  ix. ,  there  is  auo  an  account 
of  the  culture  of  the  oUve,  and  of  the  experiments 
made  of  grafting  olives  on  vines ;  this  iKaioard^vXot 
and  the  effect  produced  on  the  fruit  of  the  graft  is 
mentioned  in  an  epignun  (Brunck,  iiL  231). 

Different  kinds  of  oil  were  known  in  Palestine. 
Pure  (RV)  or  beaten  (AV)  oil  is  specified  in  Ex 
27*  29",  Lv  24»  Nu  28»  (LXX  D^ioo  AoW 
Arpiryor  KoOiipdr ;  Vnlg.  oleum  puritsimum  pUoque 
eoiUiuum).  Tlus  is  the  oil  now  known  in  com- 
merce as  virgin  oil,  extracted  by  simple  pressure 
without  heat  In  Zee  4"  it  is  called  zoAdi  or 
golden.   The  inferior  kinds  are  extracted  by  more 

Swerfnl  pressure,  and  the  coarse  or  gorgon  oils  by 
e  aid  of  coiling  water.  These  contam  f  ermentible 
materials,  the  lees  or  Atnurca,  a  watery  bitter 
liquid,  whose  use,  when  separated  from  the  oil,  as 
a  sheep-dip  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  (Georg.  iiL  448) : 
said  by  Varro  to  be  valuable  for  killing  weeds,  and 
by  Cato  to  be  destructive  to  ante.  The  coarsest 
ou  is  known  now  in  the  market  as  huile  tPeitfer ; 
it  is  bitter,  and  soon  becomes  rancid,  b  the 
present  day  the  cheaper  oils  are  lar^ly  adulterated 
with  or  replaced  by  cotton-seed  oil,  which  is,  for 
most  purposes,  illuminant  or  dietetic,  inferior  to 
pure  olive  oil ;  for  the  latter  surpasses  all  others  in 
consisting,  to  a  much  larger  extent,  of  the  glyceridea 
of  unsaturated  acids,  and  it  can  be  recognized  and 
distinguished  from  its  adulterations  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  consolidates  in  the  presence  of 
nitrous  acid  (Brannt  On  OiU,  L  318).  For  the 
different  kinds  of  mis  in  Talmndic  times  see 
MenaMth,  viiL  4,  S. 

Oil  Lb  coupled  with  com  and  must  as  an  element 
of  national  wealth  in  Dt  7"  11"  12"  14"  18*  28", 
2  Ch  32",  Neh  6",  Hoe  2^",  Jl  2».  With  com, 
must,  and  honey  in  2  Ch  81*  it  formed  part  of  tiie 
tribute  brought  to  Hezekiah  on  the  restoration  of 
the  priesthood.  Raiains,  figs,  wine,  and  oil  were 
brought  by  the  northern  tribes  for  the  feast  of 
rejoicing  when  David  was  made  king  (1  Ch  I2*>). 
Must  and  oil  as  the  typical  produce  of  the  land 
•re  mentioned  in  Neh  lO"  iy-»  Jer  31",  Jl  2" ; 
must  and  oil  in  Neh  10**,  Hag  1"  ;  wine,  summer 
fruits,  and  oil  were  gathered  by  the  remnant 
left  in  the  land  after  the  Captivity  (Jer  40"*). 
Sennacherib  promised  Israel  that,  if  they  would 
submit,  he  would  bring  them  to  a  land  of  oil-olive 
and  honey  (2  K  18"),  meaning  probably  some 
region  about  Gordyeea  or  S.  Kurdistan ;  it  can- 
not have  been  Babylonia,  as  the  oil  used  there,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (xvL  1.  14),  is  that  of  sesamum. 


the  gingili  oQ  of  commerce,  extiacted  from  Seta 
mum  orientate,  a  Bignoniaceous  plant  Fine  flour, 
oil,  and  honev  were  the  gifts  wherewith  God  fed 
His  unfaithful  people  (Ezk  16") ;  and  wine^  oil,  and 
fine  floor  were  the  types  of  the  luxuries  imported 
by  the  mystic  Babylon  (Rev  18").  The  priestiy 
stores  of  these  commodities  are  mentioned  in  1  Cu 
9>*  and  Ezr  6* ;  and  a  similar  phrase,  victuals,  oil, 
and  wine,  is  oaed  in  2  Ch  11"  for  the  stores  accumu- 
lated by  Rehoboam  in  his  fortified  cities.  Prob- 
ably the  great  system  of  nndemround  storehouses, 
snon  as  those  found  at  Tell  Zakarlyeh  and  else- 
where (PEFSt,  1899),  were  for  this  purpose.  The 
royal  cellars  of  oO  m  David's  day  were  in  charge 
of  Joash  (1  Ch  ST*).  There  is  a  reference  to  these 
secret  stores  of  agrienltnral  produce  in  the  petition 
of  the  suppliants  to  fshmaal  (Jer  41*). 

Oil,  wme,  and  barley  were  supplied  as  food  by 
Solomon  to  Hiram's  workpeople  (2  Ch  S**).  The 
quantity  allowed  is  given  in  v."  as  20,000  bathss 
about  166,000  gallons  (see  also  Jos.  Ant.  TUL  iL  9) ; 
but  according  to  1  K.  6"  the  annnal  gift  was  20 
cores  about  1640  gaUmis. 

Oil  was  an  important  Palestinian  export  It 
was  sent  to  I^re,  as  stated  not  only  in  thepassages 
cited  above,  out  in  Ezk  27^^  In  Ezr  3^,  meat, 
drink,  and  oil  are  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
Tyrian  workers  occupied  in  building  the  second 
temple.  There  are  aJlusions  to  this  commerce  in 
ShebUth,  vL  6.  The  trickery  of  John  of  Gischala 
in  manipulating  this  trade  is  recited  by  Josephus 
(BJ  TL  xxL  2).  Much  of  this  oil  sent  to  Tyre  was 
for  the  Egyptian  market,  but  Israel  sometimes 
sent  the  oil  directly  to  Egypt  (Hos  12').  Though 
oil  was  much  used  in  Egypt,  very  litUe  was  pro- 
duced there.  In  Strabo^  time  'the  olive  tree  was 
grown  only  in  the  Heraoleote  nome,  but  even  there 
the  oQ  produced  had  a  disagreeable  smell.  Else- 
where in  Egypt,  he  says,  there  are  no  olive  trees 
except  near  Alexandria,  but  these  furnished  no  oil 
(XTn.  L  36).  In  the  Anastasi  Papyrus  (4.  xv.  4) 
'  oU  from  the  harbour '  is  mention^.  The  Egyp- 
tians called  the  olive  trees  tigiam  (Copt  ZS06IT) 
and  olive  oil  hk  or  det,  different  varieties  of  which, 
called  pure  oil,  white,  dry,  and  red,  are  mentioned 
in  Papyrus  Ebers  and  the  Medical  Papyrus  of 
Berlin.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Ramses  m.  there 
was  a  vigorous  attempt  to  introduce  olive  culture 
into  E^pt  In  the  great  Harris  Papsrms  (pL 
xxviL)  ne  says,  'I  made  to  thee  (Tmu)  fields  of 
olives  in  thy  town  An;  I  provided  many  culti- 
vators to  make  pure,  exceUent  oil  of  Egjrpt  to 
illuminate  thy  great  house' ;  and  in  his  inventory 
(pi.  xviL)  there  are  enumerated  2743  jais  of  Egyp- 
tian oil  and  1810  of  Syrian  oil. 

The  uset  of  oil  were  numerous.  The  most  ancient 
and  widespread  was  that  of  external  application 
(see  ANOnrriNa,  in  voL  L  p.  101).  All  the  Homeric 
references  to  oil  are  of  this  nature,  and  there  are 
none  to  the  use  of  oil  as  food.  The  same  is  notice- 
able in  the  earlier  Egyptian  literature,  from  which 
we  learn  that  the '  ouing  of  the  limbs  and  hair  was 
as  important  to  them  as  their  clothes'  (Erman, 
Ltfe  vn  Ane.  Egypt,  229).  Most  of  the  references 
to  the  secular  use  of  oil  m  the  Bible  are  also  in  the 
same  sense  of  an  external  application.  Such  appli- 
cations were  of  two  kinds :  (a)  as  a  cosmetic  or 
part  of  the  toilet,  it  imparte  warmth  to  the  body 
and  protects  it  against  the  action  of  cold  (Pliny, 
XV.  4).  And,  as  the  inferior  oils  used  for  this 
purpose  are  apt  to  become  rancid,  there  was  a 
special  advantage  in  fresh  oil  (Ps  92").  (6)  As  a 
medicinal  agent.  Oil  is  an  ingredient  in  a  very 
large  number  of  the  remedies  prescribed  in  the 
Papyrus  Ebers  for  the  most  diverse  diseases. 
Pliny  also  speaks  of  ito  medicinal  use  (xv.  4.  7, 
xxiu.  3. 4).  Dion  Cassius  relates  that  oil  and  wine 
were  employed  both  externally  and  internally 
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for  the  unknown  disease  which  attacked  the  army 
of  Aelius  Gallos  in  Arabia  (liiL  29),  as  we  read 
of  their  being  used  in  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  (Lk  10**) ;  see  also  Vegetins,  Art  Veter- 
inaria,  v.  14,  23,  and  Columella,  cU  Be  Rustiea, 
vL  30.  4.  Herod  the  Great  was  bathed  in  oil  when 
suffering  from  the  violent  abdominal  dropsical 
disease  m  which  he  was  eaten  of  worms  (Jos.  Ant. 
xvil.  vL  S,  and  BJ  I.  zxziiL  6).  Cf.  Ja  6'^  and 
art  Akointino,  4. 

2.  As  part  of  a  ceremony  of  consecration  of 
kings,  high  priests  (Ex  29'"",  Lv  21",  Nu  So"),  or 
sacred  things  (see  voL  L  p.  101).  The  effect  of  this 
anointing  was  the  complete  setting  apart  for  the 
Divine  service  Lv  10',  called  in  Lv  Sl^the  '  crown 
of  the  anointing  oil.'  Talmudic  writers  say  that 
Saul,  Jehu,  and  Joash  were  anointed  with  common 
oU ;  but  for  this  there  is  no  authority.  For  the 
saored  oU  see  Ointment. 

8.  As  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  burial  of  the  dead 
oil  was  used.  This  is  referred  to  by  our  Lord  (Mt 
20",  Mk  U>^,  Lk  23M,  Jn  19«>).  In  the  Bhind 
Papyrus  the  use  of  206  ^  of  oil  is  prescribed  for 
this  purpose,  and  in  the  funeral  Papyrus  of  ETtr 
the  anointing  is  sidd  to  renew  the  members  and  to 
enluge  the  heart.  The  olive  tree  is  described  as 
springing  from  the  eye  of  Horns,  and  the  oil  is  said 
to  be  '  holy  and  separated  for  divine  things.' 

4.  Oil  was  also  used  as  an  Ulnminating  agent  in 
lamps.  Pure  olive  oil  bums  without  soot,  but  has 
the  disadvanti^  of  being  rapidly  consumed.  In 
the  usual  Jewish  lamps  half  a  Iog=sa  little  less 
than  half  a  pint,  was  used  in  a  night  {Menal^dtk, 
ix.  3).  For  tabernacle  and  temple  lamps  pure  oil 
was  used  (Ex  27",  Lv  24'),  and  the  charge  of  the  oil 
in  the  tabernacle  was  given  to  Eleazar  (Nu  4"). 
This  lamp  oU  is  also  mentioned  in  Kx  26'  SS"-  >*■ " 
88".  The  wioks  were  of  flax,  as  aUnded  to  in 
Is  iSf.  Flaxen  wioks  were  also  used  in  Egypt,  but 
in  recent  times  cotton  twisted  round  straws  is 
often  employed  (Lane,  Mod.  Egyp.  L  201).  For 
the  use  of  oil  in  NT  for  thupurpose  see  Mt  25*-  «•  *. 
For  the  Sabbath  lamps,  R.  Zupnon  says  that  none 
but  olive  oil  should  oe  used ;  but  others  allow  oil 
of  sesame,  of  'anuam  (nnta),  of  radishes,  fish  oil, 
etc.  {Saltbath,  iL  2). 

5.  As  food,  the  use  of  oil  is  common  in  the  East, 
and  is  referred  to  by  almost  all  travellers  from  Ibn 
Batuta  to  Robinson  and  Burckhardt ;  but  references 
to  its  dietetic  employment  are  not  numerous  in  the 
Bible.  Cakes  made  with  oil  supported  the  widow 
of  Zarephath's  household  during  the  famine  (1  K 
17").  Oil  formed  part  of  the  food  of  the  unfaith- 
ful wife  typical  of  Israel  (Ezk  16>*).  The  tithe 
of  oil  was  to  be  eaten  before  the  Lord  (Dt  12"). 
The  taste  of  manna  is  compared  to  tiiat  of  oil 
(Nu  11»). 

6.  The  employment  of  oil  in  the  meal-ofi°ering 
was  a  derivative  of  its  use  as  food.  It  formed  part 
of  the  offering— (1)  u>  tiie  daily  sacrifice.  Ex  29"; 
(2)  the  meal-offering,  Lv  V* ;  (3)  the  consecration- 
offering  for  the  i>riests.  Ex  29'-'*,  livV*-^;  (4)  the 
consecration-offering  of  the  Levites,  Nu  8* ;  (6)  the 
offering  at  the  expiry  of  the  vow  of  the  Nazirite, 
Nu  6" ;  (6)  the  offering  for  the  purification  of  the 
leper,  Lv  14 ;  and  (7)  the  special  offering  at  the 
erection  of  the  tabernacle,  Nu  7.  No  oU  was  to 
be  nsed  in  the  sin-offering  (Lv  6"),  or  the  jealousy- 
offering  (Nu  S"). 

For  these  ceremonial  purposes  large  quantities 
of  oil  were  required.  The  allowance  given  to  Ezra 
was  100  baths  of  oil  (about  820  gallons),  Ezr  1^ ; 
the  best  of  the  oil  was  to  be  given  to  the  priests, 
Nn  18".  The  amount  thus  offered  is  called  i;^?  pn, 
the  ordinance  (AY)  or  set  portim  (BV)  of  oil, 
Ezk  45".  i~        »  / 

The  vettel*  uted  for  oil  in  Bible  times  were 
raiiona.   Samnel  and  Zadok  used  a  horn  (pg 


keren),  1  S  I6>->*,  1  K  1*>;  Samnel  also  nsedavlal 
(119  pak)  of  oil  for  anointing  Saul,  1  S  lO',  as  did 
the  prophet  who  anointed  Jehu,  2  K  9'  (AV  box). 
The  widow's  oil  was  in  a  cruse  (nosy  fappahath), 

1  K  17".  The  widow  of  the  prophet,  wnose  oil 
Elisha  multiplied,  held  it  in  a  pot  ivo\}  'Sf^), 

2  K  4*.  The  virgins  in  the  parable  carried  their 
«h1  in  a  dTYetor  or  vessel. 

The  word  '  oil '  is  used  metaphorically  in  maay 
passages.  The  pouring  of  oil  out  of  tne  rock  of 
flint  m  Dt  32"  and  Job  29*  is  a  figure  of  abund- 
ance, the  rock  being  either  the  stone  press  by 
which  the  olives  are  squeezed,  or  more  probably 
the  rocky  slopes  upon  which  the  olives  were  culti- 
vated. Part  of  the  bles8in([  of  Asher  (Dt  33^)  was 
that  he  should  dip  his  foot  in  oil— a  sign  of  favoor 
and  prosperity,  a  token  that  oil  should  be  abundant 
in  his  teiritory .  J oeepbns  says  of  Galilee,  in  which 
was  the  lot  of  Asher,  oSoijt  iXaio^pov  /ulWra  [BJ 
n.  xxL  2).  The  foolish  use  of  oil  is  a  token  of 
extravagance  and  cause  of  poverty  (Pr  21"),  while 
the  husMnding  of  it  is  a  proof  of  wisdom  (Pi  21**). 
In  Job  24",  where  the  distressful  case  of  the  slaves 
of  the  oppressor  is  depicted,  one  of  the  labours 
to  which  they  are  condemned  is  the  makinK  of  oil 
within  the  walls  of  the  enclosed  garden  or  their 
masters.  The  word  used  here  (p'nfU  Hiph.  of  a 
denominative  verb  from  '  oil ')  noes  not  occur 
elsewhere,  and  was  nnderstood  by  LXX  in  a 
different  sense,  ir  mfiXt  iSUat  M/Sptvaa*  iSir  Si 
SuuUur  ofc  ■iSeurar,  and  the  Vnl^.  renders  it  Inter 
aeervot  eorum  meridiati  sunt  ealeatis  toreulari- 
bus  sitiunt. 

The  'oil  of  gladness'  of  Ps  45' s  He  1*,  and 
the  oil  of  joy  of  Is  61*,  are  marks  of  jay  and 
festivity.  The  reproof  of  the  righteous  is  com- 
pared to  oil  on  the  head  (Ps  141*).  AY  calls  it 
■an  excellent  oil  which  shall  not  break  my  head.' 
but  it  is  better  given  in  KY, '  oU  upon  the  head, 
let  not  my  head  refuse  it.'  Words  of  deceit  are 
said  to  be  softer  than  oil  (Ps  65»,  Pr  £^).  Cursing 
permeates  the  life  of  the  wicked  even  as  oil  soaks 
mto  bone  (Ps  109"^.  The  destruction  of  the  olive- 
yards  in  drought  u  called  a  languishing  of  the  oil 
(Jl  1").  A.  Macaustkb. 

OIL  TBEB  (tpt*  fs  'iMA«»)«n,  anrifurvot,  lignum 
olivas  or  oliearum,  lignum  pulehemtnum),  — This 
Heb.  expression  is  tr"  (Is  41")  AY,  RY  text  'oil  tree,' 
RVm  '  5easter ' ;  (1  K  6»*-  »••*)  AY  '  olive  trees,'  m. 
'  trees  of  oil '  or  '  oily  trees,'  RY '  olive  wood' ;  (Neh 
8")  AY  'pine  branches,'  RY  'branches  of  wild  olive.' 
It  is  clear  Aram  Neh  that  the  plant  in  question  is 
not  ti^e  oUve,  as  that  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
sentence  by  its  own  name.  The  difference  between 
the  latter  and  the  wild  olive  is  so  small  that  it  is 
quite  unlikely  that  it  would  have  been  mentioned 
by  a  separate  name  in  so  brief  a  list  of  trees 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  A  candidate  for  'if- 
shemen  must  fulfil  the  following  conditions,  sug- 

fested  by  the  passages  cited  above.  (1)  It  must 
e  an  oily  or  fat  tree  (shemen  signifies  'fat'  as 
well  as  '  oil ' ;  its  Arab,  equivalent  semen  is  the 
word  for  '  clarified  butter ').  This  would  apply  to 
a  tree  producing  a  terebinthine  oil  or  resin,  such 
as  constitutes  what  is  known  in  Eng.  as /erf  u>ood, 
found  in  pitch  pine  and  other  simiuir  trees.  The 
Arab,  has  tiie  expression  lu^h  for  such  fat  wood. 
Faggots  of  it  are  sold  in  the  market  for  torches, 
and  much  nsed  at  weddings  and  other  festivities, 
(2)  It  must  be  an  emblem  of  fertility  and  pro- 
sperity, fitted  to  be  associated  with  tue  myrtle, 
tne  acacia,  the  fir  (t^^i?,  see  FiB),  the  pine  (vrw, 
see  Pine),  and  the  box  (-mivfi,  see  Box).  (3)  It 
must  be  a  tree  capable  of  funiishing  a  block  of 
wood  of  the  size,  beauty,  and  hardness  required 
for  carving  an  image  10  cubits  high,  to  be  placed 
in  the  Holy  of  HoUes,  and  for  msJdng  doors  and 
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loorposts.  (4)  Its  foliage  mast  be  snfficiently 
dense  to  be  snitable  for  ^thg.  (5)  It  most  erow 
in  the  mountains,  and  be  easily  accessible  from 
Jerasalem  and  the  other  cities  of  Palestine.  The 
vrild  olive  has  already  been  excluded.  The  oleaster, 
Elgeasnns  hortensis,  M.B.,  never  grows  large 
enough  to  furnish  such  a  block  of  wood  as  was 
required  for  the  image.  It  is  also  never  used  for 
house  carpentry.  Its  foliage  is  not  dense,  and  its 
branches  are  usnally  thorny,  and  would  be  unlikely 
to  be  selected  for  a  covering  for  booths.  The 
tafpiUm,  Balanites  ^gyptiaca,  Del.,  grows  only  in 
the  torrid  valley  of  the  Lower  Jordan,  has  a  small 
trunk,  and  very  thorny  branches,  and  a  sparse 
foliage.  Its  fmit  yields  a  sort  of  balsam,  which  is 
its  only  claim  to  be  called  a  tree  of  oil  or  fatness. 
The  only  trees  which  fulfil  all  these  conditions  are 
the  fatwood  trees.  The  genus  Finns  furnishes 
three  speeies,  P.  Pinea,  L.,  the  stot%e  or  tnaritime 
gin^  P.  Halepensis,  Mill.,  the  Alqipo  pine,  and 
P.  Bmttia,  Ten.,  which  is  periiaps  mly  a  variety 
of  the  last  Any  of  these  would  fnrush  foliage 
suitable  for  booths,  and  all  are  constantly  naed  for 
this  pnipoee  in  the  East.  Their  massiTe  trunks 
ooula  easQy  famish  the  log  required  for  the 
earved  image,  and  the  doors  and  doorposts.  They 
are  constantly  used  in  honae  carpentry.  Their 
heartwood  is  fat  enough  to  entitle  them  to  be 
called  'trees  of  fatness.'  They  are  spontaneous, 
growing  in  the  wilderness  (t.«.  uncultivated  places, 
and  so  fit  to  be  associated  with  the  other  trees 
mentioned  with  them.  Is  I.e.).  We  are  inclined 
with  Celsius  {Hierob.  L  309)  to  tr.  'ef-*/i«men,  '  fat- 
wood  trees,'  and  to  suppose  that  the  reference  is  to 
the  pines. 

In  the  article  ASB  we  have  aivned  that  'Awn  prob- 
ably stands  for  Pinua  Pinea,  L.  This  in  no  way 
invadidates  the  inclusion  of  the  same  tree  under 
the  general  head  of  fatwood  or  resinout  trees. 

In  one  of  the  passages  (Is  il")  AV  and  RV  tr. 
in^fi  tidkOr,  '  pine,'  "Rym  '  plane.'  The  same  word 
(Is  60")  is  tr*  AV  and  RV '  pine,'  RVm  referring  to 
tormer  passage.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  tiahOr 
refers  to  the  pine  (see  Pins).  6.  E.  Post. 

OINTMENT  {iVfrff  mirjfahath,  1  Ch  9" ;  in  general 
icf'  themen,  sometimes  coupled  with  ntwr)  miihh&h, 
as  in  Ex  80" ;  LXX  /uipoF  Ex  80»,  Ps  IM*,  Ca  !»■ »,  Pr 
27*,  Am  0* ;  elsewhere  fXcuor ;  Vnlg.  unguemtum), — 
Oily,  fn^;rant  materials  smeared  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  to  allay  the  irritation  caused  by  the  heat 
ia  Eastern  lands,  and  to  oonceal  the  odour  of  per- 
spiration. The  use  of  materials  of  this  kind  is 
common  in  almost  every  country,  and  xa  of  ancient 
date.  In  Egypt  unguents  are  mentioned  even  in 
texts  of  the  ^oient  Empire,  and  in  those  of  the 
Middle  and  New  Empire  they  are  frequentlv  re- 
ferred to.  There  were  nine  sacred  oils  used  for 
the  purposes  of  ceremonial  anointing:  mt  (prob- 
ably cedar  oil),  hit  or  hti  (a  Libyan  prMuet),  Kktmu 
(an  oil  containing  'many  spices  from  Arabia'), 
neinem,  sfti,  tffim  (roee  oil),  mrh  (oil  of  myrrh), 
i-ti  hb,  and  /uau.  Bwides  these  there  were  other 
sweet-scented  salves  and  ointments  in  ordinary 
use,  after ,  tpt,  th-hennu,  etc 

The  holy  anointing  oil  made  by  Besalel  for 
Moses  (Ex  SO"-)  consisted  of  1  hm  of  olive  oil 
(about  10  lb.),  600  shekels  of  flowing  myrrh  (about 
15  lb.),  250  E^ekels  of  sweet  cinnamon  (about  7i 
lb.),  250  shekels  of  sweet  calamus,  and  600  shekels 
of  cassia  (or  costus).  The  Jewish  authors  who  re- 
gard the  'shekel  of  the  sanctuary'  as  twice  the 
ordinary  shekel,  double  these  weights.  This  was 
to  be  compounded  after  the  art  of  the  perfumer 
(see  art.  CoMFEcnoN).  Probably  these  scented 
substances,  or  some  of  them,  were  brought  into  the 
market  in  powder,  as  in  Ca  3*  these  spices  are 
nailed  '  the  powders  of  the  merchant.'  There  are 
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different  descriptions  given  by  Rabbinical  writers 
of  the  process  whereby  the  anointing  oil  was  coni- 
poonded,  but  most  probably  it  was  simple  pulveriza- 
tion of  the  ingredients,  and  boiling  them  in  the  oil ; 
for,  as  Pliny  has  remarked,  the  strength  of  the  oint- 
ment is  greater  when  the  ingredients  are  boiled 
together  (xiiL  2);  but  see  Otho's  Lexicon,  s.v. 
'  Oleum.'  The  making  of  ointment  in  this  way 
was  recognized  by  Hebrew  writers  (see  Job  41"). ' 

As  the  passage  in  Ex  30  is  assigned  to  P,  the 
date  of  the  prescription  cannot  be  determined,  but 
it  may  be  late.  Fliny  says  that  nngnents  were 
not  known  among  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  tho 
Trojan  war ;  but  he  has  overlooked  tiie  /lotiein, 
M  xfiltp  iKaiif  i/iPporUf  of  IL  zxiiL  188  and  the 
XtTopol  ce0aXdt  koX  niXd  rpbaatra  of  Od.  XV.  832, 
and  the  several  references  to  Mx'  Aeuor,  77.  x.  577, 
xiv.  171 ;  Od.  iiL  966,  vL  96,  etc.  He  assigns  the 
invention  to  the  Persians,  because  a  chest  of  per- 
fumes was  among  the  spoUs  taken  bv  Alexander : 
but  the  Egyptians  had  unguents  muon  earlier,  and 
probably  also  the  Indians  preceded  the  Persians  in 
this  respect.  There  are  reierenoes  to  anointings  in 
the  ancient  Indian  poetry  (see,  for  example,  BUO' 
padeta,  L  98.  For  Egyp.  origin  see  P.  Aegineta, 
vii.  18). 

Pliny  gives  a  large  number  of  formoln  for  sweet- 
smelling  nngnents,  indnding  one  which  resembles 
the  holy  anomting  oil,  containing  myrrh,  dnnamon, 
cassia,  nard,  costus,  laurel,  lily,  and  fenugreek. 
The  myrrh,  he  says,  gives  consistency  and  sweet- 
ness, the  cinnamon  strengthens  the  odour,  and 
the  costus  (or  cassia)  makes  it  morepungent.  See 
Cassia,  CmNAUoir,  Mtrrh.  RVm  substitutes 
'  costus '  for  '  cassia '  in  Ex  30**,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  is  the  material  indicated  by  tine  vrati 
ffiddah.  Costus  is  the  dried  root  of  a  composite 
plant  Aplotaseit  avriculata,  imported  like  nrank- 
mcense  through  Arabia  from  India,  and  is  a  much 
esteemed  ingredient  in  hair-unguents.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  root  of  Cottu*  Arab- 
ieus,  but  this  is  erroneous. 

For  the  uses  of  these  ointments  see  ANOiNTiNa 
in  vol.  L  p.  100,  and  Oil,  above,  p.  691  f.  For 
further  references  to  the  classical  use  of  toilet  oils, 
see  Athenteus,  xii.  78.  Unguents  are  said  by  Pliny 
to  keep  best  in  boxes  of  alabaster  (xiiL  3),  and  to 
improve  with  age,  becoming  very  precious  when 
old;  hence  Patroclus's  body  was  anointed  with 
ointment  nine  years  old  (77.  xviii.  360).   The  very 

Srecious  alabaster  box  of  ointment  menticmed  in 
It  2^,  Mk  14*,  Lk  7"  was  thus  the  best  of  its  kind; 
and  the  odorous  ingredient  in  this  unguent,  spike- 
nard, the  root  of  NardostaekytJatamanti,  imported 
from  India,  was  one  of  the  costliest  of  perfumes. 
This  perfume  is  called  in  Mk  14'  and  Jn  12*  ripSot 
TiOTun),  the  latter  word  meaning  either  '  genuine ' 
or  '  liquid,'  or  else  it  may  be  from  an  Indian  name 
of  the  plant pmtd  (Houghton  in  PSBA  x.  144). 

The  making  of  the  holy  oil  by  nnanthorized 
persons  was  forbidden,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  it  was  compounded  once  for  all,  on  account 
of  the  large  quantity  of  ingredients  specified,  whose 
weight  amounted  to  about  half  a  hundredweight 
(see  JIfore  Nebhodiim,  iiL  46).  It  was  used  to  anoint 
the  tabernacle,  the  table,  the  vessels,  the  candle- 
stick, the  altars,  the  laver  and  its  base,  and  Aaron 
and  bis  sons  (but  the  anointing  of  the  priests  was 
not  observed  in  the  second  temple;  Saubert,  de 
Sacerd.  Ebr.  v.),  also  David  and  Solomon,  possibly 
Joash ;  but  the  Talmudists  say  that  he,  Saul,  and 
Jehu  were  anointed  with  common  oil. 

The  consistence  of  the  oil  may  be  interred  from 
Ps  133',  which  says  that  it  trickled  down  on 
Aaron's  beard,  where  it  lay  on  the  collar  (not 
skirt)  of  his  outer  garment.  It  was  therefore  0/ 
a  very  thick  treacly  consistence,  becoming  prob- 
ably more  fluid  when  warmed.  The  act  of  anointing 
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ii  figured  in  Lepsins,  DenhmSUr,  iiL  70i,  230,  and 
is  described  in  Wilkinson,  i.  4526.  In  tiie  Gizeh 
Moaeom  is  tiie  stele  of  a  '  keeper  of  tlie  ointments 
of  the  king,'  cf .  the  tojaX  store  of  Hezekiab,  Is  89*. 

The  paeoage  in  Pr  il^  where  of  the  person  who 
tries  to  hide  the  contentions  woman  it  is  said, 
'Whoso  hideth  her  hideth  the  wind,  and  the  ointment 
of  his  right  hand,  which  bewrayeth  itself,'  is  veiy 
obscure.  LXX,  regarding  it  as  connected  rather 
with  the  succeeding  than  with  the  preceding  verse, 
renders  it, '  The  north  wind  is  a  h&rah  wind,  but  in 
name  it  is  called  "auspicioos." '  In  the  BV  it  is 
translated, '  his  right  hand  enoountereth  oil,'  which 
seemstobethelitwal  rendering;  but  it  is  not  much 
more  intdligiUe.  The  Volgate  gives  otMtmiifaBfora 
twB  voeabit.  It  seems  to  refer  to  the  difBcnlty  of 
retaining  a  slippery,  oily  material  in  one's  hand. 
For  more  bmciM  interpretatinns  see  Boaenmilller's 
Scholia,  ix.  663 ;  Manrer  s  OommeiU.  iiL  606,  and  esp. 
Toy,  Proverht,  p.  488  f . 

For  older  literature  see,  on  the  whole  sabjectt 
Soheidius  and  W^ymar  in  voL  xiL  of  UgolinL 

A.  Macalistkb. 

OUMUS  (tVMAM),  1  Ea  g»-Methnllam  of  the 
sons  of  Bam,  Est  lO*. — ^The  name  appears  else- 
where as  MoMllamns  (I  Es  8^  0>«). 

OLD  GATB,^-See  Jkbubalkm  in  toL  iL  p.  Sl». 

OLD  LATIH  YERBIONS.— See  LAm  YSBStoss 
(Tbk  Old). 

OLD  ]UH.^-See  Bbokhbratioh. 

OLD  PBOPHET,  THE  ()pj  -iq^  m<9)  ;  B  vptv^intt 
th  rpo^rtfntt,  A  itpo^.  its  rptrp.,  Luc.  rpo^.  dXXot 
rpe^/}.).— This  prophet  lived  in  Bethel  at  tne  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  L  A  single 
incident  in  Us  life  is  narrated  (1  K  IS"-" ;  cf.  13i->* 
and  2  K  23>*-'*).  He  desired  to  entertain  as  his 
guest  a  certain  *  man  of  Qod '  from  Jndah,  who  had 
appeared  in  Bethel  to  denounce  the  royal  sanctuary 
(f  on  the  day  of  its  inauguration).  The  stranger  was 
alIea4^^  departing  when  the  prophet  overtook  him 
and  offered  his  hospitality.  It  was  refused  on  tite 
nonnd  that  J*  had  forbidden  him  to  take  food  in 
the  cit^.  The  prophet  then  &lsely  declared  that  he 
gave  ms  invitation  in  accordance  with  a  message 
nom  J",  and  the  stranger  returned  and  partook  of 
a  meaL  He  never  readied  his  home  again.  News 
came  to  Betiiel  that  a  lion  had  slain  him  a  short 
distance  from  the  dty.^  The  old  prophet  recog- 
nized this  as  J*'s  pniiushment,  saddled  his  ass, 
brought  in  the  body,  held  lamentation  over  it,  and 
buried  it  in  his  own  grave.  By  tliis  he  showed  his 
sympathT  and  respect. 

The  old  prophet  is  really  a  secondary  figure  in 
this  narrative,  a  factor  in  the  fate  of  the  man  of 
God.  His  cliaracter  and  motivee  are  not  the  centre 
of  interest  and  lack  deamess.  They  appear  more 
vividly  after  the  death  of  the  man  of  God.  What 
is  then  prominent  is  the  prophet's  sympathy  for 
the  stranger,  not  a  sense  of  guilt  or  of  responsi- 
bility for  his  death  (w.«-«»;  the  LXX  addiUon  to 
V."  is  taken  from  2  K  23'*).  This  is  consistent  with 
what  seems  to  be  the  writer's  view,  that  the  man 
of  God  was  himself  to  blame  for  his  death  (see 
below).  It  might  be  accounted  for  by  a  lack  of 
interest  in  the  situation  of  the  prophet  as  compared 
with  the  sad  end  of  the  stranger. 

The  old  prophet  of  Bethel  m  this  narrative  is  no 
doubt  represented  as  one  of  the  true  prophets  of 
J".  Without  taking  account  of  w."*,  we  may 
infer  this  from  the  use  of  the  name  'prophet,' 
which  is  applied  to  him  without  qualification. 
What  then  does  the  narrative  contribute  to  a 
conception  of  the  prophetical  character?  We  may 
Infer  from  v.**  that  it  was  not  felt  to  be  imposrible 


that  one  who  had  received  the  Divine  caD  to  be  • 
prophet  should  utter  a  pretended  revelation.  It  ii 
not  supposed  that  a  man  once  a  prophet  is  always 
a  prophet.  Vv."-"  go  further.  The  prophets  mis- 
use of  his  position  does  not  prevent  his  receiving  an 
actual  revelation  immediately  after.  Disobedience 
is  to  be  rebuked.  The  prophet  had  shwed  in  it. 
He  had  even  prostituted  his  office  to  bring  it 
about.  He  had  uttered  a  lie  in  the  name  of  J*.* 
and  now  without  rebuke  for  himaalf  he  is  divinelT 
commissioned  to  rebuke  tiie  man  he  deceived. 
The  abeence  of  rebuke  for  himself  does  not  indeed 
imply  that  he  is  considered  blameless.  It  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  prophet 
displayed  by  the  narrator.  It  is  only  what  con- 
cerns the  man  of  €iod  that  is  related.  Still  the 
prophet  is  not  for  a  moment  disqualified  for  his 
office  by  his  pretended  revelation.  Or,  more  accur- 
ately, J*  uses  him  again  as  tlie  medium  for  con- 
veying His  message.  The  inference  from  tt.**^ 
seems  then  to  be  that  prophets,  truly  inspired,  may 
sometimes  be  guilty  offabricatmg  Divine  messages. 
But  the  verses  contain  elements  of  suspicion.  Why 
should  J"  not  have  spoken  to  the  neart  of  the 
stranger  himself  T  An  utterance  in  the  mouth  of 
the  old  prophet  loses  strength,  for  his  own  previous 
statement  contradicts  it.  The  last  words  of  ▼.** 
almost  imply  a  direct  utterance  to  the  stranger. 
This  may,  originally,  have  been  the  purport  of 
w.*^.  The  pronoun  of  the  3rd  person  in  v." 
certainly  refers  to  the  man  of  God  (see  below), 
whereas  in  the  present  text  of  the  preceding  verses 
it  does  not.  The  verses  as  they  stond  are  very 
abrupt.  Some  further  explanation  from  the  prophet 
to  the  man  of  God  is  required.  It  may  be  noted, 
also,  tltat  the  words  '  who  came  from  Jndah '  (v.*>) 
are  superfluous,  and  that  after  the  first  clause  ot 
v.**  MT  has  an  unusual  blank. 

The  conception  of  Divine  retribution  in  the 
narrative  offers  nothing  that  is  really  peculiar  to 
it.  The  man  of  God  is  punished  because  of  his 
failure  to  pay  strict  obedience  to  J^s  command. 
It  was  the  same  with  Lot's  wife.  The  aotcal 
significance  of  the  command  has  no  importanoe 
attached  to  it.  We  are  not  justified  in  sap- 
posing  that  he  was  unavoidably  deceived,  and 
sinned  in  ignorance.  The  false  statement  of 
the  old  prophet  is  probably  regarded  as  a  temp- 
tation wnion  he  onght  to  nave  cast  aside  (oomp. 
above).  He  had  been  a  direct  recipient  of  revela- 
tion, and  the  assertions  of  another  were  not  on 
the  same  plane  of  certaini7.  Presomably,  also, 
he  is  regarded  as  one  who  might,  if  be  pleased, 
have  ascertained  for  himself  the  Divine  will,  and 
so  was  responsible  for  his  ignorance.  Jeremi&h  in 
similar  circumstances  (Jer  28)  reoo^gnised,  indeed, 
the  possibility  that  another  prophet  had  received  a 
message  reversing  his  own  (v.*),  but  reserved  bis 
judgment  (v.*)  until  the  word  of  J'  came  to  him 
(v.").  Retribution,  therefore,  in  his  case  is  not  in- 
operative (against  Benzinger  on  1  K  13) ;  there  was 
no  disobedience,  and  consequently  no  ground  for 
retribution.  The  treatment  of  the  false  prophet  in 
Jer  28  is  more  properly  a  contrast  to  the  treatment 
of  the  prophet  of  Bethel  in  1  K.  Hananiah  dies 
within  a  year  beet  use  of  his  false  prophecy  in  the 
name  of  J";  the. prophet  of  Bethel  continues  to  be 
a  medium  of  Divine  revelation  (1  K 13^").  But 
w.*"'**  may  not  be  in  their  original  form,  and  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  narrative  m  Kinp  really  con- 
dones the  offence  of  the  prophet  of  Bethel  (see 
above).  Besides,  there  is  this  difference  between 
the  cases :  the  prophet  of  Bethel  is  not  regarded  as 
a  false  prophet,  Hananiah  is  represented  as  a 

*  The  lut  worda  of  t.u  an  lo  abrnpt  M  to  niggeit  interpola- 
tion. But  there  U  nothing  to  lupport  s  oonlactore  that-  the 
prophet  wu  rimply  miitaken,  and  the  tenor  of  the  narrative  la 
ugainat  the  view  tliat  he  wu  Inenired  b;  J"  to  tempt  the  maa 
olOod. 
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■iinple  impoator.  If  the  diflference  be  not  pressed, 
it  ranains  true  that  the  immmiity  of  a  fsJse  pro- 

fhet  is  not  something  peonliar  to  this  narrativec 
'be  fate  of  Hananiah  was  an  exceptional  one. 
_  In  estimating  the  historical  value  of  this  nana- 
tive  the  whole  chapter  must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  real  theme  oi  tbe  dtapter  is  the  message  and 
the  death  of  the  man  of  God  from  Jndah.  The 
message  announced  the  future  desecration  of  the 
royal  altar  by  a  ruler  of  the  house  of  David, 
Josiah.  It  was  proclaimed  in  the  king's  presence, 
and  only  a  miracle  saved  the  man  of  God  from  the 
consequences  of  his  act.  J'  bad  commanded  him 
not  to  linger  in  the  city,  and  he  refused  to  be  the 
king's  guest  It  was  because  he  yielded  to  the 
invitation  of  the  old  prophet  that  a  lion  met  and 
killed  Iiim  on  the  way  home. 

The  whole  fabric  of  this  narrative  has  been 
challenged  on  the  ground  that  it  implies  snch 
liMtility  to  the  worship  at  Bethel  as  is  incon- 
ceivable in  the  age  of  Jeroboam.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  product  of  Deuteronomic  opposition  to 
the  local  worship  of  J*  (Stade,  Benzinger).  Such 
criticism  overlooks  two  further  influences  cap- 
able of  explaining  contemporary  hostility  to  the 
sanctuary  at  Bethel.  (1)  The  worship  at  this 
sanctuary  was  image  _  worship.  Whatever  the 
attitude  of  the  majority  to  such  worship,  there 
was  doubtless  a  party  of  parity  strenuoudy  op- 
posed to  it  (article  Bethel  ;  Kittel,  Sitt.  Beb.  u. 
253  f.).  (2)  The  sanctuary  at  Bethel  was  being 
made  a  royal  sanctuary.  It  was  the  emblem  of 
a  new  nation,  and  as  such  calculated  to  stir  feeling 
in  Jndah.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  in  such 
circumstances,  that  a  prophet,  paiticnlarly  one 
from  Judah,  should  denounce  Jeroboun's  double 
schism  on  the  day  he  inaugurated  hie  royal  sanc- 
tuary. The  grave  of  one  who  did  so  was  shown,  it 
seems,  in  Bethel  (2  E  23").  The  cause  of  his  burial 
there  and  the  manner  of  his  death  cannot  seriously 
be  pronounced  unlikely.  The  report  of  his  words 
CL  K  13*)  contains  no  description  of  Jeroboam's  sin, 
Deuteronomic  or  otherwise.  The  purport  of  his 
message  simply  is  that  a  king  of  the  house  of 
David  will  undo  Jeroboam's  work  of  that  day.  It 
admirably^  fits  the  situation.  The  suggestion  that 
the  story  is  pervaded  by  a  confused  memory  of  the 
appearance  of  Amos  in  Bethel  ignores  too  much 
the  fertility  of  history,  and  is  a  treatment  of 
scanty  records  as  if  they  were  complete.  The 
anonymity  of  the  prophet  and  of  the  man  of  God 
is  not  evidence  of^  their  nnhistorical  origin.  It 
points  rather  to  a  channel  of  oral  transmission,  in 
which  the  names  were  lost.  Joaephns  calls  the 
Judeean  man  of  God  'liSur  {Ant.  viii.  viii.  5).  The 
name  ma^  come  from  2  Ch  9".  The  writer  in  the 
Bk.  of  lungs  avoids  confusion  by  the  use  of  the 
titles  '  prophet'  and  '  man  of  Goa.' *  There  is  no 
distinction  of  office  in  these  titles  (v."). 

The  miraculous  features  of  the  story  will  be 
estimated,  of  course,  according  as  we  judge  all 
miracle  in  these  histories.  The  withering  of 
Jeroboam's  hand  and  its  restoration  (w.^  '),  and 
the  lion's  quietly  remaining  bwide  the  ass  and  the 
dead  body  (w.^"),  are  not  essentials  in  the 
narrative.  A  prophet  did  not  ^quire  miraculous 
protection  (comp.  Am  T"*").  ThSnugn  of  the  altar 
(w.*- »)  gives  the  impression  of  being  a  later  addi- 
tion. It  is  not  capable  of  historical  proof  that  the 
JodMui  king  Josiah  was  named  in  tJie  original 

•  In  T.»,  AV  kod  ET,  tlit  word  *  prophet'  denote*  the  nun  of 
Ood.  But  tbit  li  due  to  mistranslation.  '  Be  saddled  (or  faim- 
■elt  the  ass  [which  belonged)  to  the  prophet  who  brought  him 
back'  is  the  oorrect  rendering.  Besides,  the  text  is  taultr. 
Bead  as  LXZ  B :  'he  aaddledlor  himself  his  ass  and  departed 
back  again.'  The  words  omittsd,  [uvn]  tfg  K'n'},  are  a  glon 
by  a'  reader  who  observed  that  the  ass  of  Uie  man  of  Ood  is 
mentioned  now  (or  the  Srat  time,  and  from  this  concloded  that 
W  bad  been  lent  or  ginn  him  by  the  prophet  of  Bethel. 


prophecy.  1  K  13*  aad  S  E  23>*  an  not  independ- 
ent of  each  other. 

Regarding  the  date  of  the  narrative  in  ito 
present  form,  see  article  on  Kings.  Ewald  con- 
siders it  to  have  been  written  down  for  the  first 
time  after  the  desecration  of  the  altar  by  Josiah 
If  it  were  dear  that  13"*'  **  is  the  original  con- 
tmuation  of  12"-",  it  might  be  concluded  that 
ch.  13  was  not  part  of  the  original  Bk.  of  Kings 
compiled  by  BP,  but  an  addition  by  Rd>.  There 
seems  to  be  no  other  argument  against  its  in- 
clusion by  RD.  The  possible  difference  of  date 
scarcely  affects  the  question  of  the  general  histor- 
icity of  the  narrative. 

ijnuTOU.- Ewald,  Hitton,  It.  80 IT.;  WellbMlMn.  Com- 

iinger.ad{M.CK9nige'inlIartt's£i<r»rffdooav).  Ibeponible 

modTee  of  the  old  prophet  receive  •pedal  consideration  in  Hit 
Speaker't  OommentatT/,  and  the  natore  of  the  guilt  at  the  man 
of  God  in  Th»  Expontor't  Bible  (Farrar).  Bee  also  Bihr  In 
Langt't  Ckmmentary.  Joeeptaua  {AnL  Till,  and  ix.)  expands 
and  adds  extensively  to  tbe  history  ot  the  prophet.  He  repraettta 
him  as  '  a  certain  wicked  old  false  prophet,'  who  sought  to  undo 
the  ellect  of  the  mlraoles  and  meuage  of  the  man  ot  God,  and 
pretended  fneudsbip  and  Divine  inspiration  in  order  to  min 
and  discredit  him.  The  revelation  of  vv."  ■ » is  addressed  to  the 
man  of  God  in  this  account  (i  ttlti  iwi4oirm>,  lA  'Utttn).  But 
Josephns  may  be  judged  capable  of  Ignoring  the  present  text 
because  of  prejudice  against  the  ■  wicked  old  prophet.' 

W.  B.  Stbtbhsob. 

OLD  TESTAMENT.— 

Introd  action. 
L  Origin  and  growth  of  OT — 
1.  The  Law  or  Tomb. 
S.  The  Prophets. 
&  The  Writings  or  Haglcgrapba. 
IL  The  OX  in  the  Jewish  Church— 

L  Preservation  and  TransmiMiion  :  (a)  iiiii  MsssihbIUi 

period ;  (i)  Maasoretic  period,  a.d.  6W-6UU. 
1.  UM  or  regard  and  lnterptet>tlao:(«)«H^IUbblBto 
■nd  TUmudIo  period,  i.a  «OI>-a.SL  TOO :  (6)  btoc 
RabUnIo  period. 
UL  IheOT  In  the  Christian  Ohonit— 
1.  Textual  critlolam. 

t.  Uia  and  InterpretaUoo :  (a)  la  the  NT;  (t)  In  the 
early  Ohurcb,— a.d.  000 ;  (e)  In  the  lUddl*  Ages, 
eOO-UOO;  (d)  period  ot  the  Betonnatloo,  1200- 
1000 ;  (<}  poet-Betormatlon  period,  lOOO-UtO;  (J) 
period  of  modem  Criticism,  1760-1900. 
Iv.  Pannanent  religious  value  of  OT. 

Literature. 

The  OT  is  that  portion  of  the  Canon  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  which  was  received  as  sacred  litera- 
ture from  the  Jews.  (On  the  name  see  art.  Bible 
in  voL  i  p.  286'').  While  the  Gr.  Version  of  these 
Scriptures  included  additional  writings,  now  known 
as  the  Apocrypha,  and  reckoned  a  part  of  the  OT 
by  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  (see  art.  Apocrypha 
in  vol.  L  p.  121"),  the  only  books  recognized  by 
the  Pal.  Jews  as  holy,  and  admitted  into  their 
Canon,  were  those  of  our  present  OT.  They  were 
arranged  as  in  the  present  Hebrew  Bibles  in  three 

Soups :  the  Law  (.Tfin  TdrSh),  Gn,  Ex,  Lv,  Nn, 
t ;  the  Prophets  (d<k<?)  Nibi'im),  Joa,  Jg,  I  and 
2  8,  1  and  2  K,  Is,  Jer,  Ezk,  and  the  12  minor 
prophets ;  and  the  Writings,  Hagiogmpha  (o'tvii 
KithUbtm),  Ps,  Pr,  Job,  Ca,  Rn,  D^  Ec,  Est,  Dn, 
Ezr,  Neh,  1  and  2  Ch.« 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  describe  the 
origin  and  growth  of  these  groups  as  sacred 
literature,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  use 
and  method  of  interpretation  when  united  into 
the  OT  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches. 
L  Origin  and  Growth.— l.  The  Law  or  Torah. 
A  tdrOh  in  ancient  Israel  was  any  decision  or 
instruction  on  matters  of  law  or  conduct  given  by 
a  sacred  authority  (OTJC,  p.  299 ;  cf.  art  Law  in 
OT,  p.  64").  A  body  of  such  instruction  went  by 
the  same  name,  which  was  readily  transferred  to 
*  The  order  of  the  books  In  the  first  group  was  always  the 
same,  and  also  of  the  Former  Prophets,  Jos,  Jg,  1  and  2  8, 
1  and  2  K,  but  tor  the  Latter  Prophets  the  Babylonian  Tabnud 
(Saba  Bathra  lib)  and  some  ancient  MSS  give  Jer,  Eik,  Is, 
and  ndnor  propheta,  and  in  the  Writings  place  Ru  betor*  the 
Ps  (Giosburg,  introd.  to  the  BMe,  pp.  1-8). 
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the  Scriptures  contiuning  this  material  as  its  lead- 
ing element.*  Thus  arose  the  name  of  the  first 
five  books  of  the  OT. 

The  work  of  providing  regulations  for  worship 
naturally  belonged  to  the  priests,  but  in  addition 
in  early  Israel  the  administration  of  jnstioe  fell 
partially,  at  least,  likewise  to  them.  They  com- 
municated the  Divine  will  by  means  of  the  lot^ 
the  ephod,  and  the  Uiim  and  Thummim  (I  S  W* 
[LXX]  23»,  Dt  33«). 

People  repaired  to  the  sanctuaries  to  hare 
judgments  rendered  (Ex  21«  22"-  ("•!,  1 8  2").  Such 
action  was  caUed  '  inquiring  of  God,'  and  the 
decisions  were,  'the  statutes  and  laws  of  Giod' 
(Ex  18"'-  ;  cf.  Driver  on  Dt  16'»-»).  Thus  the 
priests  became  the  natural  guardians  and  teachers 
of  Divine  instruction  or  law  (Dt  33'*,  Jer  18",  Hos 
4"-).  Thejr  were  members  of  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  the  land  (mentioned  in  2  Ch  19*-"  as  established 
by  Jehoshaphat),  Dt  17"-  19"«-.  Tracing  evi- 
dently  their  insbruction  or  law  to  Moses,  to  pre- 
serve its  continuity  they  issued  legislation  in  his 
name,  acting  upon  the  principle  tliat  all  law 
emanated  from  Jehovah,  and  that  Moses  was  the 
medium  of  its  communication.  At  6iet  their 
work  as  lawgivers  was  probabljr  rimply  carried 
on  by  oral  decision  and  transmission.  As  Israel 
advanced  in  culture,  however,  laws  were  naturally 
reduced  to  writing.  When  this  began,  we  have 
no  clear  means  m  determining.  Some  meagre 
written  legislation  may  have  existed  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Moses.  (See  the  small  type  on  p. 
591^).  No  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
original  legal  form  or  words.  They  were  modified 
through  change  in  time  and  circumstance,  t 
Codes  remained  open.  The  earliest  written  laws 
which  have  been  preserved  are  those  in  Ex  20-23 
(the  Bk.  of  the  Covenant)  34>*-".  They  probably 
owe  their  preservation  to  their  incorporation  into 
historical  writings  (E  or  J)  of  the  8th  cent.,  but 
the  laws  themselves  may  be  much  earlier.  (The 
lex  talionis  reveals  a  primitive  state  of  society,  yet 
an  agricultural  people  is  presupposed,  and  hence  a 
later  date  than  the  settlement  of  Canaan).  Other 
codes  more  ancient  may  have  existed  in  Israel  in 
a  written  form.  The  earliest  written  law  or  book 
of  Divine  instruction  of  whose  introduction  or 
enactment  an  authentic  account  is  given,  was 
Deuteronomy  or  its  main  portion,  represented  as 
found  in  the  temple  in  tne  18th  year  of  king 
Josiah  (B.C.  621),  and  proclaimed  by  the  king  as 
the  law  of  the  land  (2  K  23)  (see  article  Deutero- 
NOHY  in  vol.  L  p.  602  f.).  From  that  time  forward 
Israel  had  a  written  law  which  the  pious  believer 
was  commanded  to  ponder  day  and  night  (Jos  1* 
Ps  I*) ;  and  thus  the  Torah,  as  sacred  literature, 
formally  commenced  in  Israel.  This  law  aimed  at 
a  right  application  of  original  Mosaic  principles. 

The  Hoialo  period  repreeeoted  tliat  of  Isnera  Mthtal  rel>- 
Uonabip  to  Jehonh  (Hoe  21*  111,  jer  Vy.  At  the  cry  at  preeent 
it 'Baok  to  Christ,' ao  theory  then  WM 'Back  to  Moeee.'  At 
praeeot  In  goliiK  hack  to  Christ  to  apply  Hli  teaching  to  immedi- 
ate needs,  we  re-(omniIate  tlnm  inmncUy,  givinfr  thus  laws  ot 
Christian  oondoot.  Bat  indirect  re-tonnulanon  of  ancient  prin- 
olplee  is  contrary  to  the  genius  ot  the  Hebrew  mind  and 
language.  Intensity  is  oharacterisUc  ot  Hebrew  utterance,  as 
is  well  Illustrated  in  Christ's  use  ot  the  words  'hate'  (Lk 
and  'thank'  and  'hide'  (Mt  11*).    The  Hebrew  language 


•  Tonl^  (rrjta)  is  used  In  the  OT  to  denote— 1.  /mCnuUbn: 
(a) human:  Pr  18 0>>. »«( ai. ;  (6)  Divine,  Job is  so* «(  a<. ; 
(c)  a  body  ot  prophetic  teaching,  Is  4S»x,  jer  V*  tt  al.;  (d) 
instruction  in  Messianic  age.  Is  2>  42*  <(  oj.;  (e)  a  bodyot  priestly 
direction  or  instruction,  Hos  4<,  Jer  V  et  al.  2.  law  (prop. 
dinetim):  (a)ot  special  laws,  Bz  1S>  10< <(  al. ;  (6)  of  codes  of 
law— (1)  as  written  hi  the  code  of  the  covenant.  Ex  24i>,  Jos 
t!4»  *  al. ;  (2)  the  law  of  the  Deuteronomlo  code,  Dt  1>  «8.M 
«(  at :  (8)  the  Uw  ot  the  Priests'  Code,  2  Oh  2^  SOU  <(  a(. 
(OaiT.  H«6.  L«z.p.  48St.X 

t  Ct.  the  two  records  ot  the  ten  commandments  (Ez  20>'l', 
Dt  6T'<>)  and  the  laws  in  the  different  OT  codes  (see  art 
HuAnuoa  fa  VOL  U.  S66k) 


refuses  also  to  lend  itself  readily  to  indirect  speech.  It  shom 
reluctance  to  give  an  address  in  substance,  except  in  •■ 
amnrent  reprcdnction  ot  the  ipsissiina  verba.  Thus  in  the 
<Si  tiistoricaa  books,  whenever  a  writer  wishes  to  report  that 
one  person  made  a  verbal  commonication  to  another,  he  almost 
invariably  aaya :  *  So  and  so  spoke  to  so  and  so,  saying.'  The 
direct  form  is  used.  Henoe  it  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  the  Mosals 
Uw  and  teaching  were  to  be  re-formmated  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies ot  the  time,  they  were  naturally  phwad  directly  in  tha 
mouth  ot  Uoaea.  Indeed,  practically  no  other  method  nm 
poaaible  to  produce  the  required  effect. 

Dt  ia  also  tar  more  than  a  code  at  laws.  It  is  a  lioriatacT 
exposition  ot  law,  appealing  on  the  ground  ot  Divine  love  and 
revelation  tor  obedience  in  Israel.  A  religious  experience  formed 
its  real  basis,  and  gave  it  a  position  ot  iHvine  authority. 

The  reformation  under  Josiah  was  a  failure. 
The  good  king  fell  at  the  battle  of  Megiddo.  The 
people  lapsed  into  idolatry,  and  Judah  soon 
went  into  exile.  Something  more  than  Dt  seemed 
necessary  for  a  religious  constitution  for  Israel. 
With  this  thought  another  re-formulation  of  the 
laws  began.  The  Bk.  of  Ezekiel  exhibits  this 
movement.  Under  the  form  of  a  vision  he  drew 
up  a  programme  for  the  future  (see  art.  EzEKIEL). 
He  heightened  the  sanctity  of  the  central  sanctuaij 
\>j  placing  it  within  the  domun  of  priests,  that  it 
might  not,  like  the  old  temple,  be  liable  to  de- 
filement through  proximity  to  royal  residences 
(43"-).  He  heightened  the  sanctity  of  the  priest- 
hood by  restricting  it  to  the  sons  of  Zadok,  the 
Levitee  being  degraded  from  office  on  account  of 
their  ministration  at  the  high  places  (44"''').  Be 

fave  also  an  elaborate  ritual  for  worship,  and 
escribed,  with  the  measurements  and  detail  of 
an  architect's  plan,  a  new  temple,  and  apportioned 
the  land  among  the  tribra  of  Israel  with  the 
regularity  of  a  military  camp.  In  accordance 
with  this  spirit,  which  saw  no  hope  for  Israel 
without  transforming  the  State  into  a  church  and 
regulating  the  whole  life  of  the  people  through 
elaborate  law  and  ordinance,  supposed  Mosaic 
principles  were  again  restated,  and  an  ideal  con- 
stitution of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  was  given  as 
a  new  law  for  the  Jewish  people.  This  was  issued 
in  the  Priests'  Code  (see  art.  Hexateuch),  and 
Bolemnlv  presented  by  Ezra  to  the  people,  who 
receivea  it  as  the  law  of  God  (Neh  8-10,  B.C.  444 
or  443).  The  reception  of  the  Priests'  Code  under 
Ezra  marks  practically  the  appearance  of  the  Law, 
since  shortly  afterwards  Dt,  which  had  previously 
been  nnited  with  the  historical  work  J£  (see  art. 
Hexateuch),  and  had  never  been  abrogatied  as  a 
law  of  Divine  authority,  was  joined  with  the 
Priests'  Code. 

In  all  this  legal  literature  the  historical  narrative  occupied  a 
prominent  pla/».  Uivn  were  thought  of  not  only  as  expressing 
abstract  pnnciples  ot  Justice  and  wonhip,  but  alto  as  having 
originated  in  connexion  with  Divine  manifestations.  Hence 
narratives  of  a  progressive  revelation  ot  Ood  in  the  early  ages 
ot  mankind  and  Israel  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Priesw 
Code,  An  example  had  already  been  set  in  Dt  1-4  and  lattf 
by  oomUning  Dt  with  the  historical  work  JE. 

The  enlargement  and  combination  of  aacred 
writings  was  performed  bj  the  tdphSrtm  or  acribes. 
This  dass  of^  scholars,  of  whom  Ezra  '  the  ready 
scribe  in  the  Law  of  Moses'  (Ezr  7*)  was  the 
prototype,  grew  up  during  the  Exile,  or  shortly 
after,  probably  within  priestly  circles.  The  mem- 
bership was  not  oonmied,  however,  to  priests. 
They  oecame  the  guardians  and  students  of  the 
Law,  which  they  felt  free  to  annotate  and  enlarge 
with  some  additions.  They  separated  from  tne 
Hexateuch  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  (see  below).  Thus 
the  Law  did  not  reach  its  final  form  until  the  Srd 
cent.  B.C.  (For  revision  and  gradu^  compilation 
of  P,  see  art.  Hexateuch  in  vol.  ii.  p.  374»  f.). 

2.  The  Prophets.— Hhia  division  of  OT  falling 
into  two  parts,  the  Former  Prophets  Jos,  Jg, 
1  and  2  S,  and  I  and  2  K,  and  the  Latter  Pro- 
phets Is,  Jer,  Ezk,  and  the  Twelve,  receives  ita 
name  from  the  prophetic  authorship  of  these 
books.     The  prophets  represent  the  mysticai 
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teachers  of  reli^on  who  gain  trath  through  the 
emotion*  or  intuitions  (see  art.  Pbophet). 
Equally  with  the  priests,  the  prophets  unfolded 
the  ancient  instruction  or  law,  not,  however,  in 
the  form  of  statutes  or  codes,  but  as  direct 
revelations  of  Jehovah  expressed  in  warnings  and 
exhortations.  The  prophets  became  thus  the  con- 
science of  the  State  and  interpreters  of  history. 
Handing  down  their  instruction  as  a  living  wora, 
they  seem  not  to  have  taken  pains  at  first  to  pre- 
serve it  in  writing.  Not  until  the  8th  cent,  have 
we  indications  of  a  systematic  effort  in  that  direc- 
tion, illustrated  in  the  discourses  nven  in  Amos, 
Hoeea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah.  How  far  these  came 
directly  from  the  prophets  themselves,  or  repre- 
sent abstracts  or  reports  furnished  by  scholars  or 
hearers,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  Isaiah 
twice  commanded  that  some  of  his  instruction 
should  be  preserved  as  a  future  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  his  doctrine  (8>*  SCf).  A  century  later 
Jeremiah  took  pains,  according  to  a  command 
from  Jehovah,  to  have  his  discourses,  covering  a 
period  of  some  twenty-two  years,  carefully  written 
out  (Jer  36"- ").  At  the  time  of  the  Exile,  when 
Esekiel  flourished,  a  written  roll  had  become  the 
symbol  of  the  prophetic  word  (Ezk  2>-3*).  He 
probably  himself  carefully  wrote  and  arranged  his 
prophecies,  and  from  thence  onward  prophecy  often 
assumed  doubtless  in  the  first  instance  a  written 
as  weU  as  a  spoken  form.  The  anonymity  of  the 
author  (or  authors)  of  Is  40-66  suggests  that  those 

gropheciesmay  have  been  drcnlated  in  MS  without 
avmg  been  fust  orally  delivered.  The  last  of  the 
prophets,  whose  writmgs  have  been  preserved, 
according  to  Jewish  tradition  was  Malachi  (about 
B.a  460),  and  this  tradition  is  probably  true  as 
eonoerning  the  writings  of  those  who  delivered  in 
the  first  instances  oral  messages.*  Ob,  Jl,  Jon, 
Zee  9-14  and  Is  24-27  are  assigned  by  many 
scholars  (see  separate  articles  and  Driver's  LOT) 
to  the  Greek  period,  representing  an  imitation  of 
the  earlier  prophetic  word,  and  if  we  accept  this 
assignment  they  probably  represent  a  bterary 
rather  than  an  oratorical  activity. 

No  record  has  been  loft  of  the  manner  or  spedal 
cause  of  the  collection  of  the  'Latter  Propnets.' 
The  sacred  authority  of  most  of  them  clearly 
dated  from  the  day  of  their  utterance  or  oom- 
poaition,  and  they  gained  nothing  in  this  respect 
oy  ooUection  and  union  with  other  writings,  and 
yet  their  value  naturally  became  greater  when 
living  prophets  no  longer  appeared,  and  then  an 
impulse  must  have  arisen  for  their  union  and  pre- 
servation in  a  sacred  canon.  This  work  was  prob- 
ably formally  accomplished  by  the  scribes  already 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Law ;  and  here, 
again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Law,  liberty  was 
denbtiees  taken  in  editing  old  material  to  introduce 
new  reflections.  (We  may  account  in  this  way 
partially  for  the  imitations  of  ancient  prophecy 
already  mentioned). 

The  historical  books  Joa,  J^,  1  and  2  S,  and 
1  and  2  K  may  have  been  originally  classified  as 
'  Prophets'  because  they  oontamed  narratives  oon- 
oeming  inspired  or  prophetic  men,  or  because  they 
were  assigned  for  authorship  to  such  men  as  Joshua, 
Bamnel,  and  Jeremiah,  a  view  of  Talmndic  Judaism; 
Tet  the  result  was  in  a  degree  correct,  since  these 
books  in  the  main  came  from  authors  imbued  with 
the  prophetic  spirit  They  reveal  the  will  and 
character  of  Jehovah  by  relating  His  dealings  with 
ancient  Israel.   Narratives  of  this  sort  be^an  to 

*  No  aooraiUtad  prophets  of  tanal  an  mantioiMil  in  OT  or 
sImhIiiii  later  tbao  tiM  tiiiia  of  Ena  and  Nabamiah,  and 
tanfana  bala  that  thair  Una  of  soooMricn  had  then  oeaaad 
fa.  AvIoK.  L  8).  In  Zao  UM  tba  prophat  Is  mentiaiwd  aa 
HMncta  tha  offloa  had  laDan  Into  dinapnte  (this  paaHge  la,  how- 
arar,  otiaoaraX  and  in  Pa  74*  and  1  Mac  «<•  tc  140  propbata  ara 
awntioaad  aa  baring  oeaaed. 


be  composed  quite  early.  The  lost  Book  of  th« 
Wars  of  Jehovah  (Nu  21")  was  probably  one,  and 
the  documents  J  and  E  of  the  Hexatenen  and  the 
simUar  sources  (perhaps  a  continuation  of  J  and 
E)  appetuing  in  Jg,  1  and  2  S,  I  K  1-3,  and  the 
prophetic  stories  of  1  and  2  K  were  others  (see 
articles  JODOES  in  vol.  ii.  p.  807  ff.,  SAMUEL 
(Books  of),  and  KiNOS  (Books  of)).  Next  to  lyric 
songs,  these  narratives  containing  ancient  myths 
and  legends  illustrate  the  earliest  literature  of 
Israel.  They  began,  as  we  have  them,  to  be 
written  not  far  from  the  reign  of  Solomon,  and 
passed  probably  through  many  hands,  or  were  pre- 
served u  circles  of  scholars,  who  copied,  edited,  and 
made  such  combinations  of  them  as  are  seen  in  JE. 

The  niUect  of  the  derelopment  of  Utaratun  in  Israel  la  Terjr 
ohacure.  It  ii  unoertain  whether  the  art  of  reading  and  wilting 
wu  in  Togue  among  the  people  t>etora  they  enternl  the  land  of 
Canaan.  After  they  oame  in  contact  with  Oanaanitidi  cdvUlaa- 
tion  it  waa  clearly  known  among  them.  In  Jg  8"  writing  by 
a  boy  li  mentioned.  This,  it  la  nrne,  might  be  an  anaobroniam 
only  revealing  a  wideapread  use  of  the  art  in  the  daya  of  the 
author  of  Jg.  At  the  court  of  David  a  acribe  la  mentioned 
(£S  giTXand  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  from  that 
time  onward  is  aaaumed  ^  S  IIH,  1 K  218, 2  K  V^W-,  Jer  291). 
Hence  aoboola  tor  the  cultivation  of  this  art  naceaiarUy  then 
existed,  and  a  literature  of  soma  sort  must  then  liave  been 
corrent.  This  In  Its  eariieat  form  prol>ably  consisted  of  songa 
and  stories,  and  possibly  some  laws.  The  BMig  of  Deboiahls 
usually  remrdea  aa  the  earliest  piece  «t  literature  preserved 
In  the  Blue.  (For  a  chronological  list  of  the  writtaiss  of  the 
OT,  see  article  Bibls  in  vol.  L  p.  290 ;  compare  the  duea  tbne 
given  with  thoae  adopted  in  the  articles  on  each  OT  book)k 

From  these  prophetic  sources  and  from  ancient 
annals,  such  as  were  naturally  kept  in  connexion 
with  the  court  and  the  temple  (or  from  works 
based  upon  these  annals),  were  composed  or  com- 
piled in  the  spirit  of  Dt,  and  hence  <ater  than  B.C. 
621,  the  Deuteronomic  parts  of  Joshua,  the  middle 
sections  of  Jg,  1  and  2  S,  and  1  and  2  K.  Later, 
these  books  suffered  revision  from  priests  ana 
scribes,  who  gave  them  their  present  form  (separ- 
ating Jos  from  the  Hexatench),  The  time  of  the 
union  of  the  Former  Prophets  with  the  Latter,  or 
whether  the  books  in  either  division  were  separately 
collected  before  their  final  union  together,  cannot 
be  determined.  The  historical  books  from  the  first 
clearly  held  a  high  and  revered  place  in  Inael,  as 
distinctiy  appears  from  the  union  of  JE  with  D. 
They  were  regarded  as  records  of  Divine  revelations 
given  to  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  and  illus- 
tiating  the  principles  of  Jehovah's  rule  in  the  world 
and  care  for  His  people.  The  earliest  testimony  to 
their  existence  is  their  use  in  1  and  2  Ch,  written 
about  B.a  300.  In  2  Mao  2>*-'*  is  preserved  a  tradi- 
tion that  Nehemiah,  founding  a  library,  gathered 
together  the  things  oonceming  the  longs  and  pro- 
phets, and  the  writings  of  David,  and  the  letters 
of  the  kings  about  saovd  gifts.  Although  the  list 
of  writing  enumerated  goes  beyond  tiie  'Pro- 
phets,' yet  a  true  reminiscence  of  tiieir  collection 
may  be  nere  ^ven.  The  prophets  formed  a  distinct 
division  of  Sacred  Scriptures  at  B.C.  130,  when  the 
prologue  to  Siraoh  was  written,  and  if  the  mention 
of  twelve  prophets  in  Sir  49"  is  genuine,  then  as 
early  as  ac.  ISO  (see  art.  OT  CANON). 

3.  The  Writinqs  or  Hagiographa. —THAa  third 
division  of  the  OT  is  composed  of  literature  gener- 
ally later  than  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  this 
fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  tor  its  separate 
existence.  Dn  in  character  belongs  to  the  Latter 
Prophets,  bat  was  not  written  nntifthe  Maccalwean 
period  (see  art.  Daniel).  Through  the  inspiring 
character  of  its  teachings  and  revelation  it  was 
clearly  received  on  its  first  appearance  as  of  Divine 
authority.  1  and  2  Ch,  Ezr,  l7eh,  and  Est  resemble 
the  Former  Prophets,  and  appeared  too  late  to  be 
joined  with  them.  Ezr  and  Neh  bring  the  history 
of  Israel  from  a  point  near  that  at  which  the  narra- 
tive ceases  in  1  and  2  K  down  to  the  canonization  of 
the  Law  or  the  founding  of  Judaism,  and  probably 
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thoa  gained  a  recognition  aa  Holy  Soriptnre.  The 
same  probably  is  true  of  Rath.  It  was  felt  to  be 
an  iotegnu  pan  of  OT  hiatory,  and  through  this  in- 
fluence it  was  sometimes  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Jg 
(see  below).  1  and  2  Ch  were  originally  joined  with 
Ezr  and  lieh,  the  four  books  being  the  work  of  one 
author  (see  articles) ;  but  since  1  and  2  Ch  were 
principally  a  midrath  on  I  and  2  S  and  1  and  2  K, 
they  were  separated  from  Ezr  and  Neh,  and  not  so 
early  recognized  as  sacred.  This  supposition  seems 
necessary  to  explain  their  position  after  Ezr  and 
Neh,  ana  last  in  the  OT  Canon.  Esther  was  written 
to  explain  the  feast  of  Pnrim,  and  received  at  once, 
doubtless,  a  sacred  oiiaracter  from  this  fact  and 
from  its  inspiring  patriotism.  Whererer  the  feast 
was  regarded  as  a  sacred  festival,  the  story  of  its 
origin  acquired  a  dmilar  character,  and  since  it 
commanded  the  feast,  spoke  with  Divine  authority. 
Piom  ttiis  ixnnt  of  view  Esther  resembles  the 
narratives  of  the  Torah,  which  explain  the  origina 
of  rdigiona  laws  and  customs. 

Ps,  Job,  Pr,  Ec,  Ca,  and  La  represent  a  different 
class  of  literature  from  the  Law  and  tJie  Propheta, 
since  their  contents  appear  almost  entirely  aa  the 
result  of  human  observation,  thought,  and  a^ira- 
tion  rather  than  as  the  product  or  record  of  Divine 
revelation.  Hence,  altnongh  partially  of  as  early 
a  date  as  some  of  ttie  prophets,  they  did  not  com- 
mand such  immediate  attention  or  force  ao  readily 
the  thought  of  Divine  origin.  The  main  cause 
leading  to  their  acceptance,  clearly  seen  in  Ps,  La, 
Pr,  and  Job,  was  their  inspiring  religions  contents. 
These  books  are  directly  akin  in  tneir  teachings 
to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  To  the  conscience 
they  spoke  with  similar  authority ;  they  breathed 
likewise  the  very  spirit  of  faith  and  penitence 
which  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  commanded,  and 
thus  they  obtained  recognition  as  a  Divine  word. 
With  Canticles  and  Ecdesiastee  such  inspiration  is 
less  apparent  The  former  was  prol>ably  originally 
a  collection  of  sonn  sung  at  wedding  festivities 
(see,  however,  artide  SoNO  OF  SONOS).  Highly 
valued,  nevertheless  as  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  and  regarded  also  as  a  continuous 
composition,  tms  collection  was  inteipreted  as  set- 
ting forth  the  love  of  Jehovah  fw  Hu  people,  and 
thus  gained  a  sacred  character^  and  then  probably 
was  assigned  to  Solomon  as  its  author.  Eo  was 
probably  received  principally  on  the  ground  of  its 
supposed  Solomonic  authorship.  As  m  the  case  of 
the  prophets,  no  record  has  be^  left  of  the  collec- 
tion and  formal  canonization  of  tiie  Hagiographa. 
The  earliest  mention  of  them  is  in  the  Prologue  to 
Sirach  (written  B.C.  132),  where  reference  is  made 
to  '  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  other  books.' 
Owing  to  the  indenniteness  of  the  expression  '  the 
other  books,'  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  division 
was  then  complete,  or  whether  some  books  or  por- 
tions of  books  were  added  later.  A  decision  in  this 
regard  must  be  determined  by  the  date  of  the 
separate  writings.*  In  1  Mao  7'*  (written  about 
B.C.  100)  Ps  78*-  is  formally  cited  as  Scripture. 
In  the  NT  the  three  divisions  of  the  OT  are  recog- 
nized, closing  with  1  and  2  Ch  (Mt  23»*,  Lk  24**). 
The  second  (fourth)  Bk.  of  E^ras  as  well  as 
Josephus,  probably  near  the  close  of  the  1st  cent. 
A.D.,  recognize  our  present  OT  Canon. 

Id  2  Bi  nlne^-foor  dlTinaly-nrekled  booki  an  mantioacd 
ni**),  ot  which  nventy  are  ewterio  O-i").  TblB  leavea  twenty- 
four  repreaenting  the  preeent  OT  aoooraing  to  a  usual  Jewish 
method  ot  redioning :  ttie  law,  flre ;  the  propheta,  eight ;  the 
Hagiographa,  eleven.  All  double  booka,  Ear  and  Neh,  and  the 
minor  propheta,  an  reclconed  as  one  each.  Thia  atandard  way 
of  reckoning  the  OT  booka  gave  riae  to  the  name  The  Twenty- 
lour  (aee  articls  Biblb).    Joaephus  (a.  Aplon.  L  8)  mentions 

*  Dn  la  probably  the  latest  of  the  Hagiographa.  Some,  how- 
ever, place  Kat  and  Eo  later  (aee  artiolea),  and  alao  certain 
paaliaa  (aee  art  PsAUU,  and  cL  Duhm,  'Die  Paalmen,'  in 
miin*rBdeomai.  M.AT,p.  zxilL,aodOheyne,  OP,  24  ff.,  SO,  etcX 


twmty-tm>:  Bvs  belonging  to  Moaaa,  thirtaaa  tormkig  tha 
intuml  tram  Moaes  to  the  nign  ot  Artazerxes,  and  tour  eon- 
talniiwlwnns  to  God  and  pceoepU  lor  the  oondnot  of  hun»n 
lite.  Ihis  number  la  obtained  by  uniting  Kn  with  Jg,  and  Im 
with  Jsr,  a  method  of  reckoning  alao  adoptad  by  tbe  Jewa. 
Jerome  menUona  it  CPrologut  Ootertua,  nuaage  quoted  in 
WUdeboer'a  OrMn  <tfth*  Canon  th»  OT,  p.  80t\  It  baa 
been  qnaationed  whether  Joeephua  did  mit  omit  from  his  Oanon 
the  Bka.  ot  Oa  and  Eo  (Brigia-  IntnxL  to  (Aa  ^Sliidy  nf  Beit 
Sarirtun,  vi.4,18M,p.l27l.).^e  oanonid^  of  tbeas  two  books 
was  under  disouasion  at  the  Asaambliea  of  Jamala  (OT  JAnas,* 
Jewish  seat  of  learning  attar  the  fall  of  Jerasalem)  about  A.nrn 
and  A.B,  lis,  and  a  deolston  was  rendered  In  tbair  tavoor,  and 
thia  period  is  fraqnantly  given  as  marUnr  tbe  final  dose  ci  the 
OTOaoon.  This  disnnaaton  ooneeming  Oa  and  Be  was  probably 
in  regard  to  their  having  been  righUy  received  into  the  Oanaa. 
and  not  their  flrat  raaeii<aon(Buhl,  Oman  and  Ttxt  tie  OT, 
18;  Ryl^  Csnon  (/(As  or.p.  inO-  It  ia  a  noteworthy  tact, 
however,  that  ttieae  two  booka  an  nowhars  quoted  or  dbeotly 
reteiredtointhaNT. 

The  impulse  which  led  to  tbe  ^eeial  setting 
apart  of  the  writings  as  Scripture  was  probably  the 
enhancing  of  sacred  writings  through  the  com- 
mand of  Antiochns  Epiphanes  lot  their  destruction 
|1  Mao  l"**),  and  the  revival  of  Jewish  patriotism 
in  the  Maccabcean  period.* 

iL  Thk  OT  Df  THB  Jewish  Chubch.— I.  Pre- 

mnmtion  and  TraninUssion  (a)  fPre-lfatsoretie 

period.  The  OT  Scriptures  were  originally  written 
upon  rolls  (cf.  Ps  *0^,  Jer  36>«^  Ezk  2*.  Zee  6*)  of 
skin,  or  possibly  in  some  instances  of  papyrus  paper, 
and  were  thus  handed  down  with  probably  much  the 
same  general  care  or  lack  of  care  with  which  they 
were  preserved  before  canonization ;  for  the  varia- 
tiona  of  the  Sam.  and  Greek  Pentatenchs  from  the 
later  uniform  Heb.  consonantal  text  show  that  the 
words  and  letters  of  the  Scriptures  were  not  at  first 
re^^arded  aa  especially  sacred.  Later,  however, 
this  idea  was  developed,  and  by  the  Ist  cent.  A.D. 
had  so  far  progressed  that  Pbilo  said  that  the  Jews 
had  never  altered  a  word  of  what  Moses  wrote 
(quoted  in  Ensebius,  Prop,  ad  Ev.  viiL  6  fin.),  and 
Josephus,  that  no  one  had  been  so  bold  as  to  add 
anything  to  them  [the  Scriptures],  to  take  any- 
thing from  them,  or  to  make  any  change  in  them 
(e.  Apion.  i.  8) ;  and  in  the  Talmud,  in  the  words  of 
a  Rabbi  held  to  have  lived  in  the  Ist  cent.,  the 
work  of  a  copyist  is  called  Divine,  and  a  warning 
ia  given  agamst  dropping  or  adding  a  letter 
(Ervbin  I3a,  Sota  [cf.  Jemih  Qvarterijf  Seview, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  128]).  Synchronoua  with  thia  growth  of 
reverence  for  the  letter  was  necessarily  an  en- 
deavour to  have  a  uniform  text  for  use  in  the 
synagogues  and  schools.  Efforts  in  this  direction 
culmmated  not  long  after  the  fall  of  Jerasalem 
(A.D.  70),  when  in  the  refounding  of  Judaism  a 
single  consonantal  text  of  the  OT  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Rabbi  Akiba  and  his  associates  at  Jamnia 
was  adopted  as  authoritative,  and  all  others  dis- 
appeared. The  principle  of  its  adoption  is  un- 
known. A  tradition  relates  that  the  text  of  the  Law 
witnessed  by  the  largest  number  of  MSS  was  chosen 
(J ems.  Taaniih,  iv.  2).  Probably  the  choice  was  de- 
termined by  the  traditional  age  at  genealogy  of  a 
certain  MS  or  school  of  MSS  believed  to  represent 
best  the  original  archetype.  This  finally  lulopted 
text  cannot  be  regarded  as  entirely  free  from  cor- 
ruptions (slight  in  the  Law  but  conspicuous,  for 
example,  in  I  and  2  S  and  Ezk).  These  corruptions 
arose  from  the  inevitable  mistakes  of  copyists, 
especially  before  the  words  and  letters  were  severely 
reverenced ;  from  the  gradual  change  of  the  old 
Hebrew  alphabet  to  the  present  square  character 
— a  change  brought  about  between  the  period  of 
Ezra  and  the  Ist  cent.  B.C.,  and  alao  from  emenda- 
tions made  on  dogmatic  grounds. 

*  Budde  holds  that  into  the  third  Canon,  that  of  the  Hagio- 
grapha, were  received  all  booka  ol  a  religious  character,  ot  which 
the  date  waa  believed  to  go  back  aa  far  aa  the  pro^etic  period, 
tliat  ia,  to  the  time  ot  Ezra  (art  '  OT  Canon,'  Ene^el.  Bii.). 
Joeephua  and  Talmudlc  Judaism  dkl  lielleve  that  all  the  booka 
received  were  of  such  an  early  data,  but  possibly  the  canonidtl 
gave  the  date. 
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Tb«  ndxtltatlon  of  boAtth  (nrs)  for  bdal  (^jra)  In  propar 
nanMi  (m*  vUole  Uaaomm),  and  ot  tita  (TO)  for  MirM 
&fp)  la  1 K  Slio-U,  ninitnto  thete dogmatio ohiuigw  (tew  In 
number)  Intraduoed  to  ezpraa  u  abbomnoa  ot  Idolabr,  or  to 
avoid  imploiw  exprcadons  toward  Ood.  (Ot.  Oelger*!  urtehtin 
ixr  Bibei,  p.  267  It.;  Oinsbunr,  op.  att.  p.  86S  ff. ;  Siegfried  (SBOT), 
Budde  (Hdko7nm.\  Dobm  (Rumr  Bao(mm.%  oontm,  on  Job 
In  line  with  tbete  obangee  introduoed  into  Oia  text  are  prabal^ 
the  nejbudim  (D"np])  or  fifteen  eztraordlnaiy  points  indioating 
that  eome  oliange  thould  be  made  in  the  text  (Olnsbois,  op.  aU. 

p.  ma.). 

Within  this  period  the  Soriptnres  were  divided 
into  sectiona  for  qrnagogne  usage  (the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  see,  farther,  below),  into  paragraphs 
(mcne)  and  Teraee  (?).* 
/  (i)  Masaoretie  piriod,  A.D.  600-800.  After  the 
canonization  of  the  official  consonantal  text  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  that  it  shonld  be  trans- 
mitted with  complete  aocnracr;  henoe  it  was 
studied  in  respect  to  all  its  pecniiarities,  and  these 
were  noted  down  in  a  series  of  marginal  notes 
called  Maisorak  (tko).  These  notes  embraced 
snch  particolars  as  calling  attention  to  pecnliar 
letters,  raving  the  number  of  words  or  letters  in 
each  book,  a^  ^  middle  word  or  letter,  and 
especially  in  noting  variant  readings  (the  Kert), 
the  latter  being  baMd  upon  the  testimony  of  MSS, 
or  requbed  for  religions  reasons,  or  demanded 
the  connexion  of  the  passage.  All  these  featnres 
were  a  continuation  and  preservation  of  the  work 
of  the  scribes.  In  addition  to  these  notes,  with 
the  same  end  in  view,  and  especially  to  render  the 
OT  readable  to  the  people,  vowel  points  fixing  the 
traditional  pronunciation  were  added  to  the  oon- 
Kmantal  text,  and  a  system  of  ponotoation  (accents) 
extending  to  each  word,  marking  off  the  verses. 
Thus  finally  appeared  the  present  Masaoretie  text, 
of  which  the  oldest  MSS  are  of  the  Qth  and  10th 
cents ,  t  (For  a  description  of  the  most  ancient  MSS, 
cf.  Ginsburg,  op.  eit.  pp.  469-778).  All  Hebrew  MSS 
represent  essentially  this  Masaoretie  text,  which 
was  first  printed,  the  Psalms  1477,  the  Pentateuch 
1482,  both  at  Bolojgna,  and  the  entire  Heb.  Bible 
at  Soncino  1488.  The  most  important  subsequent 
printed  Hebrew  Bible  is  the  edition  of  Jacob  ben 
Chayim,  with  the  Massorah,  at  the  Bomberg  Press, 
Venice,  1524-25.  All  subsequent  editions,  so  far 
as  they  are  Masaoretie,  follow  this  stemdard  edition 
(Ginsburg,  op.  eit.  p.  976)  until  we  come  to  two 
recent  attempts  to  furnish  an  exact  Masaoretie 
text,  that  of  Baer  and  Delitzsch,  Leipzig  (not  yet 
complete),  and  that  of  Christian  D.  Ginsburg, 
London,  1894.  (For  ancient  verfdons  of  the  OT  see 
articles  Septuaoint,  Syeiac  Vkesions,  Tabgum, 
and  VuiXJATE ;  for  modem  textual  criticism  see 
below).  [On  printed  editions  of  Hebrew  text,  el. 
Buhl,  Canon  and  Text  of  the  OT,  g  25 ;  Ginsburg, 

?}.  eit.  pp.  779-976  ;  Weir,  Short  Hist,  of  the  HA. 
ext,  p.  129 ff.]. 

%  Use  or  Regard  and  Interpretation. — (a)  Early 
Rabbinic  and  Taimudie  period,  B.C.  400-A.D.  700. 
— The  Law  was  always  regaidoi  in  the  Jewish 
Church  as  of  a  higher  inspiration  than  the  rest  of 
the  OT.  It  was  believed  to  contain  the  original 
revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  while  the  Prophets 
and  the  Writings  only  contained  the  same  will 
further  deliverea;  yet  these  latter  were  equally 
Holy  Scriptures  wiui  the  former,  and  were  cited 
with  the  same  formula  (in  the  NT  they  are  quoted 
as  the  Law,  Ro  3>»,  1  Co  14",  Jn  10"  1^  15«).  The 
early  reverence  for  the  Law  is  illustrated  in  Ps  1. 
19''"  119  (Ps  1  may  have  been  written  in  reference 
to  the  Oeuteronomio  law).   Both  the  Law  and  the 

*  On  the  point  ot  venc*  autbortties  differ.  Tbej  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud,  but  may  be  tboae  ot  oral  tndition  (cf. 
J(1S,  vol  L  p.  224  t.j  Brigga,  op.  eU.  p.  174;  W.  H.  Qreen, 
0m.  Intnd.  to  tht  OT  r«rt,  N.Y.,  1899,  p.  148t.). 

t  When  a  MS  became  old  it  waa  rellgioudr  deitcoyed,  lest 
through  ite  mutilation  the  sacred  wort  might  be  violated. 
XU(  ezplalm  the  iMk  ot  aarliar  MSB. 


Prophets  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  probably  from 
near  the  time  of  their  canonization,  were  rea4' 
each  Sabbath  day  in  the  synagogue ;  the  former  in 
lessons  arranged  to  complete  tne  Law  onoe  in  three 
years.*  The  lesson  from  the  Prophets  was  not 
prescribed.  The  Hagiographa  were  not  read  regu- 
larly, except  the  five  Megilldthf  on  the  appropriate 
feast  days.  Schools  were  established  (as  early 
as  the  century  before  Christ)  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children  in  the  Scriptures,  esi)ecially  the 
Law ;  and  snch  study  was  finally  held  to  precede 
every  other  duty  (Weber,  Die  Judisehe  Theologie, 
p.  30).  The  punctilious  observance  of  the  Law 
became  the  evidence  both  of  patriotism  and  piety, 
and  the  constant  endeavour  was  to  apply  ti^e  Law 
to  every  exigency  of  life,  and  to  justi^  every 
cherishM  institution  or  notion  by  some  word  of 
the  OT. 

Such  applications  or  interpretations  or  inquiries 
into  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  were  called 
midrOshtm  (sing.  midrSsh,  mo  from  vn  '  to  seek '). 
In  them  was  sought  not  what  a  passage  might 
declare  according  to  the  natural  tenor  of  its  words 
(although  this  method  of  interpretation  was  re- 
cognized, called  pet/Mf  wa),  but  tht)  inferences 
that  might  be  drawn  by  combination  with  other 
I>assages,  by  suggestion,  or  by  allegory.  Thus  arose 
a  great  body  of  midrSthtm  of  two  sorts,  legal  and 
homiletical:  the  former  called  HalSkhOth  (sing. 
halakhS,  na^n  from  i>rx  'to  go'),  the  latter  HaggO- 
ddth  (sing,  haggddd,  •run  or  •tim  from  Hiph.  '  to 
tell ').  These  midrOshtm  were  handed  down  orally 
and  not  compiled  in  writing  until  the  2nd  cent. 
A.D.,  when  they  appeared,  especially  the  Hala- 
khoth,  in  the  Mishna  (Talmud).:!:  Tms  oral  tradi- 
tion or  interpretation  was  held  to  be  necessary  for 
an  understanding  and  keeping  of  the  Law,  and 
was  assumed  to  have  been  given  in  great  part  by 
Moses,  and  thus  gradually,  beginning  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Christ,  if  not  a  century  or  two  before, 
it  usurped  the  place  of  the  Scriptures,  becoming  of 
equal,  and,  according  to  some,  of  superior  authority 
(Weber,  op.  eit.  §22,  p.  88ff.).§  It  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  NT  (Mt  15»-»-«,  Mk  T*  ••••»•". 
Cf.  Mt  23'"  ),  and  its  character  is  well  illuatrated 
in  the  prohibited  labours  on  the  Sabbath.  These, 
which  are  particularized  only  in  a  few  instances 
in  the  OT,  are  amplified  in  the  Miahna.  into 
thirty-nine  prohibited  labours,  each  of  which  is 
still  further  analyzed  and  discussed. 


The  prohibited  labours  were 
•     ;4)bindiD|  ■  ■  • 
leaning, ' 


1  labours  were :  (1)  sowing,  (2)  plougfaing,  (S) 
Ing  into  sheaves,  (6)  thresmng,  (e)  winnowing, 

Shuft  deaning,  (8)  grinding,  (9)  sihing,  (10)  kneading,  (11)  b^- 
j,  (12)  wool  shearing,  (18)  bleaching,  (14)  combing,  (U)  dyeing, 
(16)  spinning,  (17)  warping,  (18)  mating  two  spindle-trees,  (iS) 
weavmg  two  Uireads.  (20)  separating  two  threads  (in  the  warp), 
(21)  tying  a  knot,  (22)  untTing  a  knot,  (23)  sewing  on  with  two 
stitches,  (24)  tearing  to  sew  together  wiUi  two  sUtobes,  (25) 
hunting  a  deer,  (ZnUlUng,  (27)  skinning,  (28)  and  salting  it, 
'    its  sidn,  (SO)  scraping  off  t£e  hair,  (81)  cutting  up 


(2») 
the 

write  two 


(S2)  writing  two  letters  (cbaiacters),  (88)  erasing  to 
letters,  (84)  building,  (86)  demolishing,  (86)  extinguish- 
ing (fire),  (87)  Undling  (fire),  hammering,  Qto)  carrying  from 
one  place  to  another  C^raot  Shabbath  vii.  2).  Each  ot  these 
prohibitions  was  still  further  explained.  On  (21X  (SS),  knots  of 
camel-drivers  and  sailon  are  forbidden  both  to  be  tied  and 
untied ;  but  Imata  which  may  be  untied  with  one  hand  weia 
lawful.  A  woman  might  tie  up  a  slit  in  her  chemise,  the  bands 
ot  her  hood,  her  ginUe,  her  shoes  and  sandals ;  also  the  bands 
of  leather  bottlea  of  wine  or  oil,  or  of  a  pot  with  meat.  A  rope 
might  iM  tied  in  front  ot  cattle  that  they  might  not  escape ; 
a  bucket  over  a  well  with  a  girdle  but  not  a  rope.  Rabbi  Judah 
permits  a  rope  also  (Tract  Shabbaih  xv.  2 ;  ct.  Schilrer,  BJP 
II.  ii.  p.  Kit.).  In  the  Gemara  or  Rabbinical  comments  on  the 
Mishna  these  refinements  are  still  further  refined. 


*  The  Babylonian  arrangement  waa  for  completion  in  one 
year,  and  this,  later,  came  into  general  use. 

t  Ca,  Bu,  La,  Eo,  Est  read  respectively  at  the  seasons  of  the 
Paasover,  Pentaooat,  Destruction  ot  Jeruaalem,  Tabemadea,  and 
Purim. 

{  Another  view  is  that  the  Talmud,  though  compiled  in  the 
2nd  oent.,  continued  to  be  orally  trannnitted  until  the  eth  cent, 
(see  art.  Talmud). 

{  Its  development  and  place  is  well  oomparsd  with  that  at 
tradition  in  tha  Bonian  (JathoUo  Oh'imh. 
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In  the  deriiration  of  the  Halakhoth  were  ei 
ployed  seven  rules  of  interpretation  laid  down  by 
Raobi  HUlel  (contemporary  of  Herod  the  Great), 
and  afterwards  increased  to  thirteen  by  Rabbi 
Istunael  (2nd  cent.  A.D.). 

Ttaew  rules  m :  (1)  Tbat  which  1*  true  of  the  ewier  or  li  

la  true  of  the  greater  or  more  dilBcult.  An  example,  Nn  121<. 
If  from  the  ligri  of  a  human  father's  displeasure  Miriam  should 
be  ashamed  (shut  up)  seven  days,  Uien  from  leprosy,  Uie  sl| 

of  the  Lord's  displeasure,  she  should  be  shut  out  of  t  

camp  seven  days.  (2)  A  parallel  passage  or  word  supplement* 
another :  Lv  ia»  enjoins  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  affliction 
of  aoato  (DVnm  upn  'ye  shall  afflict  your  ■onle').  In  Dt 
8>  rag  ('■ffliet')  to  oied  In  reference  to  lofterlnc  from  hunger, 
hence  the  affliction  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  ftwting.  (s; 
A  special  proTiiioB  of  Scripture  to  to  be  generalised  or  applinl 
in  other  analogous  passage*  or  rape*.  Dt  24*  toMa»  the 
mill  or  upper  mlUstone  to  be  taken  a*  a  pledge.  Thto  tow  to 
generalised  by  the  Rabbto  so  that  everything  which  to  used  for 
OTeparing  food  to  forbidden  to  be  taken  as  a  pledge.  («-ll) 
■  Eight  rule*  with  reference  to  tb*  relation  of  genus  to  species 
by  Inclusion,  exclusion,  contrast,  and  their  retotion  to  a  third 
term  in  the  forms  of  Babbinical  logic.'  0^)  A  word  or  passage 
to  to  be  explained  by  the  oontext.  (IS)  Oonlllctlng  passages  are 
to  be  reconciled  a  third.  On  11  'In  the  beginning  Ood 
onated  tb*  heavens  and  the  earth,' and  2<' In  the  day  that  the 
Um  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens.'  The  question  now 
arises,  which  did  Be  make  flrstT  The  answer, '  Both  at  once,' 
to  found  in  Is  «SU' Mine  hand  hath  laid  the  foundations  of  tlie 
earth,  and  my  right  hand  bath  spread  out  the  heaven*.'  For  a 
(oil  discussion  and  iilnstration*  of  theae  rule*,  see  Mielxiner'* 


The  fault  of  RabMnical  exegesis  arose  not  so  much 
from  these  rules,  many  of  which  represent  valid 
forms  of  reasoning,  as  from  their  application,  and, 
indeed,  they  were  not  always  supposed  to  be 
applied :  the  mere  mention  or  suggestion  of  any- 
thing under  discussion  was  sufScient  to  constitute 
a  proof  text.  That  a  piece  of  earthenware  large 
enough  to  stir  a  fire  might  be  carried  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  was  inferred  from  Is  30>*  •  So  that 
there  shall  not  be  found  among  the  pieces  thereof 
a  sherd  to  take  fire  from  the  hearth.'  And  that  to 
anoint  oneself  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  equal 
to  drinking,  was  inferred  from  Ps  109"  'And  it 
oometh  like  water  on  his  body  and  oil  into  his 
bones'  (Tract  Shabbath  c.  viii.  and  c.  ix.,  Bab. 
Talmnd,  Rodkinson,  vol.  i.  ^p.  167,  163). 

The  very  language  of  Scripture  was  held  to  be 
different  from  ordinary  human  language,  and  hence 
particles  of  speech,  such  as  adve»8  and  conjunc- 
tions, special  constructions  of  syntax,  the  position 
of  words,  syllables,  letters,  and  even  forms  of 
letters,  were  regarded  as  capable  of  a  hidden  mean- 
ing and  of  giving  proof  in  support  of  tradition. 
This  method  was  advocated  by  the  celebrated 
Rabbi  Akiba  of  the  2nd  cent,  and,  although 
opposed  by  some  of  his  contemporaries,  yet  won  a 
place  for  itself  in  the  Talmud. 

Under  thto  metbod  mch  partlale*  **  ^R,  UK,  oiwere  held  to 
•xtoid  a  tow,  and  1M  and  p,  pi  to  restrict  it  nn  befora  nvr 
in  Dt  ID*  extended  the  command  to  (ear  Ood,  so  that  it 
ineluded  also  wise  men  (i>«iaeMnt  22k),  ik  in  Ex  SlU  showed 
that  the  rigorous  precepts  of  the  Sabbath  did  not  apply  to  case* 
where  life  was  In  danger  ( Toma  85<>— Mleldner,  op.  t&.  p.  12i  f.). 
Words  were  even  interpreted  according  to  the  numeriaf  value  of 
the  letter*  (Osnuitria).  Thewaysof  <^ing  are  inferred  to  be  lOS 
from  ■  ism**  of  death '  (mNXUi)  mentioned  In  Fs  OSB  {Bendtotk 
8>)l  Ii*tt*n  might  atoo  «tand  tor  words  Qletaribm).  Aom 
'(athor  o(  a  multltud*' (pon  3R  On  17>)wa*  drawn:  'Fktlwr, 
ohoeen,  lovely,  king,  dletingniahed,  faithful  (3<an  una  3K 
)DK]  p-ra  "tm).  The  word*  with  which  Sbimei  cursed  David  ai« 
drawn  from  'grievous'  (nroi  1  K  Si),  'adulterer,  Moabite, 
mnrdarar,  o|»pressor,  abomination '  (najnn  TIW  mm  '3K1D  «)»na) 
IShabbath  xii.  6).  Another  device  was  change  in  the  order  of 
utter* (r«mo«niAX  Thu*  in  Ps  21>  'The  Ung  shall  i«j<^' 
refer*  to  the  Meastoh,  by  tnnspodng  nor'  ('he  shall  rejoice') 
Into  n<rD  ('  Meastoh '— Fkrrar,  Hittorn  ^  InUrpntatbm,  p.  102). 
A  *p*oie*  of  Ttnuorah  called  AtbaA,  the  mibetittttion  of  the 
last  tottar  of  th*  alphabet  for  the  first,  and  *o  on,  appear*  in 
Jer  tS>  an,  irtwre  'Bbeduuifa'  firr)  to  written  (or  'Babel' 
(Saa);  vL  Jar  El>.  The**  and  other  aimilar  methods  of  Intar- 


pretation  were  carried  to  a  great  axoeas  daring  th*  HMO*  Agsi 
In  tb*  Kabbala,  a  Jawtoh  syatem  at  Theosophy  or  laoad 
myiteries. 

The  homiletical  midr&shtm  or  haggSditk  differed 
from  the  BalSkhSth  in  not  being  so  much  inferences 
from  the  text  of  Scripture  as  additions  to  the  text. 
Many  of  the  additions  in  1  and  2  Ch,  compared 
with  the  parallel  narratives  in  1  and  2  S  and  1  and 
2  K,  illustrate  their  character,  which  is  still  further 
seen  in  the  Targums  (see  art.  Taboum),  and  abund- 
antly exemplified  in  the  Jewish  legends  conccmiig 
the  patriurchs  and  other  OT  worthies  in  the  Talmnd 
and  also  in  later  Jewish  treatises.*  Examples  of 
HaagSddth  appear  in  the  NT  in  the  names  Jannes 
and  Jahbres  (2  Ti  3»),  in  the  rock  that  foUomd 
them  (1  Co  10*),  in  the  law  given  through  angeU 
(A<!  7"»,  Gal  3«,  He  2»),  in  the  <Are«  and  a  ha^f  yeart 
of  famine  in  the  days  of  Elijah  (Lk  4",  Ja  6^'). 
These  are  all  additions  to  the  OT  narratives.  The 
apocryphal  books  of  Enoch,  Judith,  and  Tobit  are 
aU  examples  of  HaggSddth.  For  Haggadic  inter- 
pretation were  given  32  rules,  and  it  uutred  in  all 
the  fancifulness  of  Halakhio  interpretation. 

A  snecies  of  Haggadic  interpretation  is  the  alle- 
gorical, frequently  called  the  Hellenistic  £rom 
Its  use  among  Greek-speaking  Jews.  Philo,  the 
Alexandrian  philosopher,  an  early  contemporary  of 
Christ,  used  this  method.  The  OT  Scriptures  were 
to  him  as  a  believing  Jew  not  simply  an  authorita- 
tive revelation  of  religious  truth,  but  of  all  truth, 
and  hence  1^  means  of  allegory  he  deduced  from 
them  the  doctrines  of  Greek  philoeophy,  which  he 
also  ardently  held.  He  excluded  the  literal  sense, 
and  developed  his  allegorical  interpretation  on 
definite  pnnciples,  regutling  the  former  as  the 
body  ana  the  latter  as  the  som  of  Soripture.'l'  (For 
his  principles,  cf.  SiM:fried,  Philo  von  Alexandria, 
1876,  pp.  160-197  i  Briggs,  op.  eU.  pp.  434-496). 
Allegory  appears  essentially  in  many  Rabfainica} 
interpretations.  A  New  Test,  example  is  Gal  4'*'*'. 

Jewish  interpretation  during  the  early  Rabbinic 
and  Talmudic  period,  while  not  devoid  of  a  certain 
ethical  and  spiritual  value,  is  thus  seen  to  have 
contributed  really  nothing  to  an  understanding  of 
the  historical  meaning  of  the  OT.  That  idea 
appears  almost,  if  not  exclusively,  foreign  to  its 
purpose.  Talmudic  tradition  claimed  the  interest 
of  scholars,  and  had  taken  in  popular  estimate  the 
place  of  the  Scriptures. 

(b)  Later  JSabbinical  period. — In  the  8th  cent, 
arose  a  sect  of  Jews  who  rejected  Talmudic  tradi- 
tion as  a  sacred  authority,  and  held  to  the  letter  of 
the  OT.  Hence  their  views  were  called  Karaism, 
or  religion  of  the  text.  This  movement,  however, 
did  not  supplant  orthodox  or  Talmudic  Judaism, 
and  yet  it  gave  a  great  imptdse  to  the  study  of  the 
OT,  which  resulted  eventually  in  real  grammatical 
and  exegetical  works,  and  the  period  from  900-1500 
has  been  called  the  golden  age  of  Jewish  inter- 
pretation. Commentiuies  were  written  upon  the 
Dooks  of  the  OT.  The  pioneer  in  tiiis  movement 
was  Saadia  (t  942),  the  Gaon  or  head  of  the  Jewish 
school  in  Babylonia,  who,  to  render  the  Scriptures 

•  Flor  a  list  M  Haggadic  Uteratore,  *■•  art '  UdrMb '  by  8.  M. 
8ahiller4*inne*sy  in  Eneyd.  BritX 

t  Philo  commento  thus  on  On  2* :  'Tlrtoe  to  oalkd  •  Paradise 
metaphorically,  and  the  appropriate  place  for  Paradise  to  Eden ; 
and  thto  means  luxury :  and  the  moatappropriate  field  for  virtue 
to  peace,  and  ease,  and  joy,  in  which  real  luxury  especially  oon- 
stots.  Moreover,  the  plantation  of  thto  Paradise  to  represented 
■a  in  the  east ;  tor  right  reaaon  never  sets,  end  to  never  extin- 
'ahed,  but  it  to  Its  nature  to  be  alway*  riling.  And  aa  I 
>gine  the  risbig  sun  Ulto  the  dsrknes*  of  the  air  with  light,  so 
also  does  virtue  when  it  has  arisen  in  the  soul  irradiate  It*  mist 
and  dissipate  its  dense  darkness.  "And  there,"  says  Moaes, 
"  he  placed  the  man  whom  He  had  formed  " :  for  Ood  being  good, 
and  having  formed  our  race  for  virtue,  as  Hto  work  whSai  was 
most  akin  to  Himself,  place*  the  mind  In  virtue  evidenUy  in 
order,  that  It,  like  a  good  husband,  may  eoltlvato  and  attend  t* 
nothiiig  alse  except  iiztm' (AlUgtrtm  ^  th*  aaend  Lmu,  L  t, 
a.  DTVonge'atnutoL). 
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•ooMsible  to  the  people,  translated  them  with  notes 
Into  Arabic,  then  widely  spoken.  He  aimed  to 
interpret  the  OT  agreeably  both  to  reason  and 
Talmndlc  tradition,  which  latter  he  held  to  be 
equally  of  Divine  origin  with  the  Scriptnres.  In 
earrying  ont  this  aim  his  interpretations  became 
arbitrary  and  forced.  Followers  of  Saadia  in  the 
Babylonian  schools  pursued  his  idea  of  applying 
reason  to  OT  interpretation,  and  one  Samuel  ben 
Chofni  (t  1034)  went  so  far  as  to  endeavour  to 
explain  miraculous  events  of  OT  as  if  they  were 
natural  (Gr&tz,  Sist.  Jews,  iiL  f.  269).  Jewish 
learning,  however,  fell  into  decay  in  the  East  and 
became  centred  in  Western  Europe,  especially  in 
Spain.  Here  the  Hebrew  language  was  cultivated, 
and  OT  exegesis  along  with  that  of  the  Talmud. 
Ibn  Janach  (t  1050)  has  been  called  the  first 
rational  Biblical  critic.  Although  convinoed  of  the 
divinity  of  Holy  Writ,  he  held  that  it  must  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  rules  of  hnman  usage 
(Grfttz,  iii.  p.  269).  Rashi  (f  llOS),  whose  commen- 
taries, held  to  be  almost  as  sacred  as  the  text, 
are  printed  in  Rabbinical  Bibles,  explained  the 
Scriptures  according  to  the  natural  meaning  of 
the  words,  bnt  combined  therewith  Halakhio  and 
Haggadic  fancies.  Ibn  Ezra  (t  1167),  whUe  paying 
attention  to  tradition  for  the  exposition  of  OT 
law?,  ont  loose  both  from  Kabbalistio  and  Hag- 
gadic interpretations  and  followed  the  natural 
sense,  and  thereby  raised  OT  exegesis  to  the  dignity 
of  a  science.  (Maimonidee  (+  1204),  the  Jewish 
Aristotle  and  codifier  of  Biblical  and  Talmudic 
law,  shows  also  the  activity  of  the  Jewish  mind  of 
this  period).  David  KimcU  (t  1256)  and  others 
followed  in  the  same  directions,  and  Jewish  inter- 
pretation (save  in  representing  the  bias  of  a  Jew 
compared  with  a  Christian)  merges  into  that  of  the 
common  stream  of  Biblical  scholarship,  represented 
now  in  the  modem  critical  movement.* 

iiL  Thk  OT  IN  THK  Cheistiak  Chukch.— 
7«zt«a/  Crtttcim.— Corresponding  to  the  trans- 
mission and  preservation  of  the  OT  in  the  Jewish 
Church,  is  textual  criticism  in  the  Christian 
Church.  For  early  efforts  in  this  direction,  see 
articles  Septoaoint  and  Vuloatk.  Beyond  the 
interest  taken  in  such  criticism  by  Ongen  and 
Jerome  and  by  the  Antiochene  school,  m  their 
indirect  manner,  none  appears  until  after  the 
Reformation.  The  Reformers  accepted  the  Mas- 
Boretio  Text  of  the  Jews  as  infallibly  inspired,  and 
the  Jewish  tradition  of  its  having  been  kept 
singularly  pure  since  its  origin.  This  notion  m 
the  poet-Keformation  perioa  was  intensified  by 
some  on  dogmatic  grounds  into  the  theory  of  the 
Mosaic  or  Ezraio  inspired  origin  of  even  the 
Hebrew  vowel  points  (a  view  maintained  by  the 
elder  Bnxtorf  (t  1629)  and  the  younger  (t  1669), 
and  appearing  in  the  Helvetic  Confession  (1676). 
This  view  was  refuted  by  Cappellus  (tl658), 
who,  with  Morinua  (first  a  Protestant  and  then  a 
Roman  Catholic,  tl669),  showed  not  only  tiiat 
the  Hebrew  vowel  points  were  of  a  relatively  late 
origin,  bnt  also  that  the  present  Massoretic  text 
is  open  to  emendation  by  the  use  of  the  ancient 
versions.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  modem 
textual  criticism.  Helpful  apparatus  for  such 
work  also  then  appeared  in  the  polyglott  Bibles 
of  the  17th  cent.,  especially  Walton's  London 
Polyglott.  In  the  next  centaiy  Hebrew  MSS 
were  collated  by  Kennicott  (t  1783),  and  de  Rossi 
(t  1831),  whose  labours  showed  that  aU  Heb.  MSS 
represent  essentially  the  same  text.  Textual  criti- 
cism is  now  carried  forward  by  a  comparison  of  the 
Heb.  text  with  the  ancient  Versions,  principally 
the  LXZ,  and  by  subjective  emendation.  In  the 
latter  the  parallelism  of  Heb.  poetiy  discovered  and 

•The  KablMlMlo  InterpnteUon  e(  OT (ne tbore)  wu  «id» 
qwsad  during  the  lOddle  Ages, 


thus  applied  by  Lowth  (t  1787)  and  the  rhythm 
or  tones  are  of  the  greatiest  service.  Along  these 
lines  scholars  have  worked  slowly  and  cautiously, 
assisted  by  discoveries  of  the  recensions  of  the 
LXX  text  and  the  work  in  ibs  revision  by  Lagarde 
(t  1891)  and  others  (see  art  Skptuaoint),  and  in 
some  degree  by  further  collation  of  Hebrew  MSS 
by  Strack  (see  art  Text  of  OT). 

AmODg  the  important  oontributioiia  to  OT  teztoal  orltlcism 
may  be  mentioned  Olshauaeo'e  Btnmdatimm  n.  AT,  1826,  Bei- 
trOgeturKrUik  Gn.  1870;  WeUhaoaen,  Text  d*r  Backer  Samuel., 
1871 ;  OorniU,  Dae  Buck.  Sek.  1886  ^^cet  an  epoch-making 
worlO :  Driver,  Nt>t«$  on  Beb.  Teat  itfSammeL  Of.  alao  writing* 
of  Baatligen  (on  PaX  Blokell  (on  Job,  Pr),  Beer  (on  Job),  Kloater- 
mann  (on  1  and  2  8,  1  and  2  K),  Wellli.  (Kl.  Proph.},  Oheyne 
iP$alme,  crit.  notae),  Ryaeel  (on  Hio),  and  especially  the  SBOT, 
Heb.  Text,  the  mostelabonte  and  far-reaching  attempt  hitherto 
made  in  OT  textual  critioixm.  Of.  also  recent  OT  oommentarie* 
of  (he  InUrnatUmal  Serla,  by  Drirer  on  Dt,  Moore  on  Jg,  Smith 
on  1  and  t  S,  Toy  on  Pr,  and  thoee  o(  Nowaok'i  Hdtomm.  and 
ICarU'i  Kiiner  Hdeemm. 

2.  USR  AND  INTBBPRETATION.— {a)  In  the  NT,— 
Both  Christ  and  the  aposties  or  writers  of  the  NT 
held  the  current  Jewish  notions  respecting  the 
Divine  authoritv  and  revelation  of  the  OT.  They 
refer  to  it  in  the  words  used  by  the  Jews,  'the 
Scriptures '  (Mt  22»,  Jn  5"),  '  the  Holy  Scriptures' 
(Ro  1'),  and  speak  of  its  authors  being  moved  hy 
the  Holy  Gboat  (2  P  1"),  and  appeal  constantiy 
to  its  statements  as  unquestioned  authoritative 
truth.  But  at  the  same  time  they  regarded  the 
OT  revelation  as  partial  and  incomplete.  Christ 
not  only  placed  His  own  authority  above  that  of 
Rabbinic  tradition  (Mt  6»i- <■),  but  likewise 
speaks  of  the  teaching  of  the  Mosaic  law  ajs  per- 
mitted owing  to  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts  (Mt 
19*) ;  and  St  Paul  regards  the  dispensation  of  the 
Law  as  decidedly  inrorior  to  that  of  the  gospel : 
the  Law  was  'radiments'  (Gal  4'),  serving  to 
establish  a  knowledge  of  sin.  The  writer  of  the 
Epistie  to  the  Hebrews  found  the  OT  dispensation 
faulty  and  defective.  But  in  all  these  views  the 
disparagement  of  the  OT  is  only  relative.  Christ 
never  repudiates  its  revelation  and  authority.  He 
puts  His  emphatic  seal  upon  the  OT,  saving 
(according  to  Jn  10**,  unless  our  Lord  is  nere 
arguing  ad  hommtm)  that  its  word  cannot  be 
broken,  and  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law 
shall  pass  away  until  all  shall  be  fulfilled  (Mt  6"). 
St  Paul  held  ukewise  most  strongly  to  its  Divine 
origin  and  its  nature,  holy,  just,  and  good  (Ro 
7'*' "),  worthy  of  all  honour,  serving  to  usher  in 
the  gospel,  a  tator  to  bring  men  to  Christ  (Gal 
3**).  Likewise  also  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  recognized  the  full  validity  of  the 
OT  covenant,  but  m  Christ  and  in  His  gospel  the 
OT  had  a  full  and  perfect  realization.  Thus  the 
OT  had  its  chief  value,  since  the  Ceremonial  Law 
ceased  to  be  binding,  in  foreshadowing  Christ  and 
the  gospel.  This  led  to  the  oonoeption  of  the  OT 
as  a  book  of  prophecy  throughout  Wherever 
words  and  incidents  suggested  events  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  or  of  the  ear^  Church,  or  where  they 
seemed  to  confirm  Christian  doctrine,  they  were 
so  applied.  This  application  of  the  OT  in  the  NT, 
although  it  is  in  the  line  of  Jewish  methods  of 
interpretation,  finds  its  justification  in  the  pro- 
phetic elements  of  the  OT.  These  look  forward 
to  a  special  manifestation  of  Jehovah,  to  a  new 
relationship  established  between  Jehovah  and 
Israel  and  mankind,  to  a  series  of  blessings — all 
of  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  r^emp- 
tion,  and  which  likewise  were  coupled  with  the 
appearance  of  a  royal  person,  an  ofispring  of 
David.  These  OT  outiooks,  according  to  apos- 
tolic experience  and  observation,  were  realized 
in  and  through  Christ ;  hence  the  NT  view  of 
the  OT  is  fully  justified  ;  in  details  (according  to 
historic  exegesis)  the  applications  of  the  OT  in  the 
NT  may  sometimes  be  unsound,  but  taken  as  a  whole 
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the  NT  method  is  right.  The  redemption  ex- 
perienced in  Clirist  is  a  fulfilment  of  OTpromisM. 

(6)  In  the  Early  Church,  to  A.D.  600.— The  OT  of 
the  early  Cbnroh  was  the  LXX,  used  alao,  though 
not  exclasirely,  hr  the  NT  imters.  Hence  some 
of  the  Church  Fathers  refer  to  the  apocryphal  books 
as  though  forming  a  part  of  the  OT  Sonptnres,  and 
certain  of  them  came  to  be  canonized  by  the  CounoU 
of  Trent  (see  art.  APOOBTPUA  in  vol.  L  p.  120  ff.). 
The  NT  view  and  treatment  of  the  OT  (see  above) 
passed  into  the  Christiaa  Church. 

An  axoMi  of  dlfpumniiMiit  ot  the  OT  M>pMn  in  the  Kpiatl* 
of  Barnabu  (who  rcnraad  oertaln  Jewlah  {natitaUon*  u  m  erll 
origin}  and  in  QnMtla  hmttiml  aeot*  and  that  ot  Maroion  (who 
ennrely  rejected  the  OT):  a  (allure  to  reoognlie  mlOciently 
the  truuient  elements  ot  the  OT  appeared  In  the  ricwi  ot  the 
EUoiate  and  other  Jodalriac  OhiliMane. 

The  restraint  ezhiUted  in  the  NT  interpretation 
of  the  OT  was  no  longer  oontinned.  Jewish 
metiioda,  especially  the  allegorical,  prevailed  to 
extrava^mce  (although  a  literal  interpretation 
along  with  an  emphasis  upon  the  authority  of 
tradition,  aooording  to  tiie  Jewish  notion,  was 
advocated  by  Irmaens  [tS0i2]  and  TertuUian 
[tc.  220]  agamst  allegprizmg  Gnostics).  The  OT 
was  regarded  not  only  as  a  book  of  prophecy 
foreshadowing  Christ  and  the  gospel,  but  even 
as  a  compendium  of  Christiaa  doctrine,  to  be 
perceived  through  its  spiritual  or  allegorical 
meaning.  This  view  ana  method  of  inteipreta- 
tion,  appearing  in  the  earliest  Christian  writers 
(Justin  Mart.,  f  148-160,  and  the  Apost.  Fathers 
generally),  prevailed  especiallj^  through  the  influ> 
ence  of  Origen  (t  c.  264),  who  disparaged  the  literal 
sense  and  held  to  a  threief  old  meaning  of  Scripture, 
corresponding  to  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  (tie 
Prin,  IT.  L  11^ :  the  literal  or  grammatical  mean- 
ing, the  practical  meaning  or  application,  the  mys- 
tical or  spiritual,  i.e.  aIlegoricar(cf.  S.  Davidson's 
HermenetUics,  jk  S8ff.).  By  the  last  he  resolved 
all  OT  difSculties.  Any  statements,  whether  of 
history  or  law,  appearing  absurd,  were  rejected  in 
their  liteial  meaning,  and  received  only  in  their 
spiritual  or  alIegoTU»l  interpretation  {de  Prin. 
IV.  L  16,  16).  Even  so  gifted  a  scholar  as  Jerome 
(t420),  while  he  said  in  one  instance  that  the  aUe- 

Strical  interpreter  is  insane  (Comm.  Jtr.  27,  from 
avidaon),  yet  used  this  method,  although  not  to 
the  extent  of  rejecting  the  OT  history  as  literally 
true.  Augustine  (t  430),  in  spite  of  the  sound  rules 
of  exegesis  which  he  laid  down  in  de  Doe.  Chriit., 
expounded  theOTallegorically,  although  not  with- 
out reference  to  the  historical  meaning,  which  he 
defended,  and  whose  difficulties  he  sought  to  re- 
move (as,  for  example,  the  six  days  of  Creation, 
which  be  resolved  into  seons,  de  Cw,  Dei.  xi.  6f.). 
He  also,  however,  divided  interpretation  into  four 
kinds,  historical,  tstiological,  analogical,  and  alle- 
gorical. Scriptural  interpretation  became  after 
him  entirely  dominated  (as  it  had  been  in  a  large 
degree  before)  by  ecclesiastical  tradition  or  doc- 
trine. An  exception  to  this  allegorical  treatment 
of  the  OT  appeared  in  the  school  ol  Antioch,  where, 
especially  by  Theodore  of  Moiwuestia  (t  429),  the 
allegorizing  of  the  OT  was  rejected,  a  difference 
in  degree  of  revelation  between  the  OT  and  the 
NT  was  recognized,  and  historical  interpretations 
were  given.  (He  exhibited  the  tendencies  of 
modem  Biblical  criticism.  All  the  Messianic 
psalms  except  three  he  interpreted  as  referring  to 
Uezekiah  and  Zerubbabel.  Canticles  he  rejected 
from  the  Canon.  He  found  no  Trinity  in  the  OT). 
Owing  to  the  Nestorian  heresy  thia  school  of  inter- 
preters died  out  (Basil,  t379,  also  rejected  the 
allegorical  method). 

(e)  Middle  Ages,  600-1500.— In  this  dark  period 
the  allegorical  interpretation  continued,  assuming 
a  mystical  exposition  for  inner  spiritual  growth 


rather  than  instruction  (cf.  Bemhard  of  Clair- 
vaux's  [t  1163]  sermons  on  Canticles).  Ecclesias- 
tical usages  were  found  typified  in  the  OT.  But 
little  ori^nal  work  on  the  OT  appeared.  Scholara 
contented  themselves  with  copying  the  opinions  of 
Church  Fathers  ('Catenae')-  Vet  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  OT  began  to  be  appreciated.  Nico- 
laus  de  Lyra  (tl340)  in  his  Commentaries,  from 
hi8_  regard  to  the  literal  meaning,  although  he 
insisted  n^n  the  fourfold  meanmg,  made  the 
betinniag  in  the  Christian  Church  of  a  new  epoch 
in  Bible  study  and  of  a  school  of  natural  exegesis. 
He  was  influenced  by  the  Jewish  interprets  of 
thia  period,  especially  RashL 

{d)  Period  of  the  Jteformation,  1600-1600.— The 
Reformers  made  an  aavanoe  (1)  in  reoognisiiig  the 
Heb.  OT  as  furnishing  alone  the  authoritative  in- 
spired text,  (2)  in  inristing  upon  the  natural  mean- 
ing and  discarding  the  allegorical  method  of  inter- 
pretation, and  (3)  in  interpreting  Soriptnie  by 
Scripture  instead  of  by  tradition  or  eodesiaBtical 
authority.  They  followed  the  NT  writers  in 
recognizing  the  unity  of  the  OT  and  the  NT,  and 
alao  the  difference  between  them.  Here,  however, 
they  failed  (Calvin,  1 1664,  less  than  others)  to  do 
justice  to  the  OT  stages  of  Divine  revelation,  and 
the  stage  separating  the  OT  from  the  NT.  NT 
beliefs  were  ascribed  to  OT  persons.  Calvin  held 
that  the  Israelites  '  in  the  land  of  Canaan  beheld 
as  in  a  mirror  the  future  inheritance- reserved  for 
them  in  heaven '  (Inst.  n.  iL  1).  The  notion  was 
common  (expressed  by  Melamchthon,  tl660)  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  began  in  Paradise, 
and  continued  through  all  time. 

(«)  Pott-Beformation  Period,  1600-1760.— Thia 
was  the  age  of  scholastic  theology  and  of  the 
rigid  doctnne  of  verbal  inspiration,  making  the 
OT  infallible,  not  only  in  rehgious  truth  but  m  all 
allusions  to  other  matters,  such  as  thoee  of  natural 
science  and  history.  In  the  Lutheran  and  Be- 
formed  Churches,  also,  the  ftulure  of  the  previous 
period  to  grasp  fully  the  progress  of  Divine  revela- 
tion was  generally  heigntened.  Proof  texts  of 
Christian  doctrine  were  drawn  almost  as  readily 
from  the  OT  as  the  NT.  The  federal  theology 
of  Coooeius  (t  1669),  in  which  were  distinguished 
two  covenants,  one  before  the  Fall  and  one  after, 
and  tliree  dispensations,  one  before  the  Law,  one 
under  the  Law,  and  one  under  the  Gospel,  marks 
an  advance,  furnishing  the  germ  of  a  Biblical 
theology;  yet  the  apprehension  of  the  historic 
process  of  Divine  revelation  was  so  slight  that 
Witsius  (tl677),  a  foUower  of  Coooeius,  held  in 
effect  that  the  traditional  exposition  of  the  OT  was 
revealed  to  our  first  parents  and  transmitted  by 
them  to  their  poeterify  {(Eeonomia  Fcederum,  iv. 
1.  26).  Such  views  extensively  prevailed,  and  led 
to  typical  interpretations,  diflermg  littie  from  the 
allegorical.  An  exception  to  this  tendency,  how- 
ever, appeared  in  a  few  Arminian  scholars,  e8{>e- 
dally  Grotius  (f  1645),  who  laid  stress  upon  his- 
torical exegesis.  English  Puritan  divines  excelled 
also  in  the  practical  exposition  of  the  OT  during 
this  period,  and  gave  principles  leading  to  a  historic 
understanding  of  the  OT,  which  unhappily  were 
repressed  (see  Briggs,  op.  cit.  pp.  469-469). 

(/)  Period  of  Modem  Oritiatm,  1760-1900.— The 
Reformers  receiving  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  from  the 
Jews,  accepted  also  their  tradition  concerning  their 
character  and  authorship.  The  Pentatencn  was 
written  by  Moses,  the  other  books  by  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear,  or  when  this  was  excluded 
by  their  contents,  as  in  1  and  2  S,  or  the  terminut 
ad  quern,  then  by  other  OT  persons  contemporary 
with  the  events  described  (Jeremiah,  for  example, 
was  regarded  as  the  author  of  1  and  2  K,  and  Ezra 
of  1  and  2  Ch).  OT  narratives  were  also  rewded 
as  entirely  historical  and  without  error.  Only  a 
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dight  questioninK  was  heard  at  this  time.  Carl- 
sttMt  (T  1541)  held  that  Moses  did  not  write  the 
Pentateuch ;  and  Lather,  perhaps  in  reference  to 
the  opinion  of  Carlstadt,  said,  'What  difference  did 
it  maike  if  Moses  had  not  written  the  Pentateuch  T'. 
Calvia  in  hia  refusal  to  accept  Joshua  as  the  author 
of  the  Bk.  of  Joshua,  and  in  his  assigiunent  of  Pa 
44  and  74  to  the  Maocabeean  period,  and  the  Bk. 
of  M«.l|mh^  to  Ezra,  showed  the  same  spirit.  But 
the  interest  of  the  Reformers  was  in  other  direc- 
tions, in  defending  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
against  that  of  ecuesiastical  tradition,  in  framing 
(Siristian  doctrine,  and  in  developing  Cliristian  life. 
The  poat-Bef  ormation  period,  with  its  high  doctrine 
of  inapiration,  represaed  critical  atndy  and  freedom 
of  thought  withm  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches.  The  critical  movement  commenced 
among  non-Protestant  and  unbelieving  scholars. 
Peyrere  (+ 1676)  a  French  Catholic,  Spinoza  (t  1677) 
the  Jewish  philoaopher,  and  Hoob^  (t  1679)  the 
Finglish  deist,  all  denied  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch  on  the  ground  of  passages  showing 
a  later  datefaee  art.  Hexatbucb).  Masiua  (t  1673), 
a  Roman  Ciatholio,  had  also  recognized  these  paa- 
sages  as  non-Mosaic  Simon  (t  1712),  a  Roman 
CaUiolic,  sometimes  called  the  father  of  OT  In- 
troduction, held  to  a  diversity  of  authorship  within 
the  Pentatench.  The  influence  of  Rnglisti  deists, 
who  rejected  the  received  Christian  views  respect- 
ing the  inspiration  of  the  OT  and  its  history, 
morality,  and  prophecy,  was  also  felt  in  Germany. 
But  modem  OT  atudy  or  criticism  ia  really  a  phase 
of  the  ixt^eotual  movement  of  the  18th  cent., 
which  has  created  modern  science  in  all  depart- 
ments of  learning.  Under  thia  movement  the  OT 
began  to  be  studied  as  literature.  Herder  (f  1803) 
was  a  pioneer  in  thia  direction,  to  which  ako  the 
diaooveriea  of  Bishop  Lowth  in  regard  to  the  struc- 
ture of  Hebrew  poetry  contributed  (aee  above). 
Semler  (t  1791)  introduced  hiatorical  interpretation, 
and  Asbnc  (t  1766)  in  distinguishing  the  documents 
in  Genesis  by  their  oae  of  we  Divme  namea  made 
a  beginning  of  the  scientific  investigation  of  the 
Pentatench.  But  more  than  all  others,  Eichhom 
(t  1SS7),  who,  independently  of  Astruc,  discovered 
the  documents  in  Gn,  exerted  a  wide  influence  in 
favour  of  the  literary  study  of  the  OT.  His  reeulta 
in  analysis  are  remarkably  near  those  received  at 
the  present  time.  He  introduced  the  term 'Higher 
CriUdam,'  saying — 

'X  am  obliged  to  give  the  most  paina  to  a  hitherto  entirely 
nnworked  Held,  the  iavestigstion  ot  the  internal  condition  of 
the  particnlar  writings  ot  the  OT  by  the  help  of  the  Bigher 
Oritioiam  (a  turn  name  to  no  hnmanlat).'— £tni.',  1T8T,  Prefioe. 

Geddes  (t  1802),  a  Scotchman  and  Rom.  Catholic, 
held  that  the  Pentateuch  was  a  compilation  of 
documents,  pre-Mosaic,  Mosaic,  and  post- Mosaic — 
the  fragmentary  hypothesis,  yet  a  real  advance ; 
so  also  Vater  (t  1826)  and  Hartmann  (t  1838).  The 
Bk.  of  Joehna  waa  recognized  as  a  part  of  the 
Pentateuch,  hence  the  notion  of  the  Hexateuch. 
The  fragmentary  hypothesis  contradicting  the  evi- 
dent nmty  of  the  Hexateuch  was  shown  by  Ewald 
(tl875)  to  be  untenable,  and  the  mjmlementary 
took  its  place,  presented  in  various  forms  by  de 
Wette  (t  1849),  Bleek  (t  1869),  Stfthelin  ft  1875), 
Knobel  (t  1863),  and  others.  The  general  agree- 
ment waa  that  the  Hexateuch  was  composed  of  tlie 
Elohistic,  the  oldest  document,  written  by  a  priest 
of  the  11th  or  10th  cent.  B.C.,  conteining  also 

fenuine  Mosaic  legislation,  supplemented  by  the 
ehovistic  writer  and  then  again  by  the  author  of 
Dt  (of  the  7th  cent.  B.C.),  who  possibly  was  the 
compiler  of  the  Hexateuch.  Hupfeld  (t  1866) 
showed  that  the  Elohistic  source  was  not  a  unity, 
but  made  up  of  a  priestly  I^al  part  P  and  a 
narrative  prophetic  part  £  (Dgen,  f  1834,  had 
pointed  thia  out,  but  hia  discovery  had  been  dia- 


regarded).  NOldeke  then  showed  that  J  and  E 
htM  existed  independently,  and  had  been  united 
later  into  JE,  before  their  union  with  P  and  D. 
Graf  (tl869),  Kuenen  (tl891),  and  Wellhauaen 
have  eapecially  contributed  to  tiie  final  solution  of 
thia  problem,  showing  that  the  earliest  dooumenta 
of  the  Hexateuch  are  the  prophetic  onea  J  and  £, 
resembling  in  certain  f  eaturea  the  early  prophete 
Amoa,  Hoaea,  Isaiah,  Micah,-and  that  D  comes 
next,  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  P,  the 
great  priestly  document  containing  most  of  the 
Mosaic  l^^ation  (Lv  and  related  [Muts  of  Ex  and 
Nu),  comes  last  in  the  exilie  or  post-exilic  period 
(for  details  aee  above,  and  art  Hbxatevoh).  Thua 
the  conception  of  the  order  of  the  development  of 
Israel's  religion  has  been  revolutionized :  the  com- 
pleted Levitical  code  coming  at  the  end  instead  of 
the  bediming  of  the  period  extending  from  Moeea 
to  Ezra. 

Concluaiona,  departing  almost  as  widely  from 
previous  Jewish  and  Cliriatian  viewa,  have  been 
reached  within  thia  aame  period  concerning  other 
hooka  of  the  OT.  The  Bk.  of  laaiah  haa  been 
resolved  into  an  anthologv  of  prophecies  of  various 
dates  (for  history  of  tnia  criticism  see  article 
Isaiah,  IT.j,  that  of  Daniel  placed  in  the  Mac- 
oaheean  penod,  Jg  and  1  ana  2  S  ahown  to  be 
compilationa  of  narratives  not  always  harmoniona 
with  each  other  (aee  artidea  on  all  theae  books). 
The  conception  of  the  Canon  also  has  very  much 
changed.  The  post-Reformation  view  was  essenti- 
ally that  of  Josephns :  each  book  written  hv  a 
recognized  inspired  man,  and  all  collected  by  Ezra 
or  at  his  time  (e.  Apion.  L  8).  For  modem  view 
see  above,  and  article  OT  Canon. 

The  conception  of  the  OT  history  has  also  been 
revolutionized.  Until  the  period  of  modem  criti- 
cism, the  narratives  of  the  OT  had  generally  been 
received  aa  reoorda  of  real  history.  But  according 
to  the  new  view  they  contain  myths  and  legenda, 
and  give  a  partially  erroneous  conception  of  the 
growth  of  Israel's  religion,  whose  beginnings  are 
not  found  in  direct  Divine  communioationa  to 
primitive  mankind  and  the  patriarchs,  but  in 
the  common  primitive  reli^on  of  the  Semitic 
peoples,  whence  by  revelation  through  Moses 
ana  the  prophets,  the  legal  or  eccleaiaatical  stage, 
represented  in  the  miiMle  books  of  the  Penta- 
tench, was  reached  about  the  time  of  Ezra.  The 
OT  thus  can  no  longer  be  regarded  aa  aa  infal- 
lible or,  indeed,  entirely  tr^worthy  guide  in 
acience  and  history.  In  theae  particulara  it  re- 
flects the  limitations  of  ito  times.  (Historical 
criticism  showing  the  errors  of  the  OT  narrativea 
has  kept  pace  with  the  higher  criticism  and  formed 
a  part  of^  it.  Among  noteworthy  contributors  to 
this  were  de  Wette  and  Colenao  (t  1883),  and  in 
oonatruotive  work  Kittel,  Stade,  and  Wellhausen). 

A  <ritni1ii.r  limitation  appears  also  in  the  moral 
and  religious  teachings  of  tiieOT.  (A  certain  limi- 
tation is  recognized  in  the  NT,  and  has  always 
been  more  or  less  clearly  discerned  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Criticism  emphasizes  a  Pauline  conception 
also  in  making  propbetii:  relicion  antecedent  to 
tlie  Law).  The  new  science  of  OT  theology,  giving 
a  historical  exhibition  of  the  development  of  the 
religion  contained  in  the  OT,  has  also  arisen,  being 
first  clearly  presented  in  1789  by  Gabler  (t  1826), 
and  carried  forward  by  G.  L.  Bauer  (t  1806) ;  de 
Wette  (t  1849) ;  von  Cmn  (+ 1833);  Vatke  (t  1882), 
who  in  a  neglected  work  (1835)  put  the  Prophete 
and  the  Law  in  their  trae  relation,  thus  anticipat- 
ing more  recent  resulte ;  Ewald  (t  1876),  Schultz, 
Smend,  and  others. 

These  critical  condunons  were  controverted  from 
the  first  ^  Carprov  (t  1767),  Michaelis  (t  1791). 
H&vemick  (t  1845),  Hengstenberg  (t  1869),  Keil 
(t  1888),  and  others  in  Gemany,  and  th^  received 
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Uttle  faronr  in  Great  Britidn  and  America  until 
wittiin  recent  years  (eapedally  through  the  influ- 
ence of  A.  B.  Daridaon,  W.  R.  Smith  (f  1894),  S.  B. 
Driyer,  and  C.  A.  Briggs). 

iT.  The  Pbrmanbnt  Rbuoiotts  Value  or  the 
OT  resides  in  the  simplicity  of  its  revelation  and 
the  freshness  of  its  expression  of  priraarr  and 
uniTersal  religioas  truths  and  experiences.  (1 )  God 
is  revealed  not  as  a  philosophical  abstraction  hnt 
as  a  concrete  Personality,  transcendent  and  yet 
thoronghly  approachable  and  readj[  to  enter  into 
the  closest  fellowship  and  communion  with  men, 
and  in  loving  care,  oompaasion,  and  forgiveness 
meeting  their  deepest  religious  wants  and  needs. 
The  OT  introduces  God  'the  Father  almighty, 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth,'  diaectly  into  human 
life.  (2)  Man  in  his  true  experiential  relation  to 
God  it  likewise  described  in  the  careers  of  the 
patriarchs  and  other  heroes  and  worthies  of.  Israel, 
and  in  the  history  <rf  Israel  itself.  Sin  is  portrayed, 
and  also  return  and  obedience.  Moral  precepts 
and  laws  of  conduct  are  abundantlvgiven,  especially 
in  reference  to  national  and  social  life.  (3)  The  OT 
is  also  a  book  of  hope,  oontainin|g  the  triumphant 
note  of  redemption  which  is  truly  fulfilled  in  and 
through  Christ,  and  the  NT  believer  always  finds 
Christ  and  His  ^epel  ormnically  and  potentially 
enshrined  in  the  OT.  McMem  criticism  has  not  im- 
paired these  permanent  elements.  Their  authority, 
which  is  that  of  truth,  still  remain^,  and  the  OT 
has  been  transmuted  from  a  mechanical  record  of 
doctrines  and  of  forced  Divine  manifestations  into 
a  book  of  genuine  historic  life,  an  epic  of  salva- 
tion, showing  the  living  process  of  Goers  revelation 
through  IsnwL 

InsATDU.— Intndnctloiii  to  the  OT  Ij  BMk'inirlmd  tnr 
WaUhwinn,  DM,  Mid  tr.  b*  Taablcs,  VSeS),  OorniU  <  (18M),  8. 
I>»Tldnn(18«),d«  WetUS(raTlt«d  by  Scbndar}(IM»)(q>ecUa), 
Driver*  (lw7)i*PwUlX  raehhom*  (Uai-M),  HoUnser  (IStS) 
(HaxatouohX  Kdl*  (1868),  KSnlg  (180SX  Kaeneii*  (188S-8») 
(ipMbl),  KktttMib  <tr.  1888)  (Histoi?  ot  Orowtbi  Beua*a8S0), 
Setam*^(BimiKl»  0880),  Bbaok*  (ISSSX  WUdeb(Mr  (0«nn.  tr.) 
(18M)  (ipedalX  Wright  (18801  For  worin  on  tb*  Ohmii  ud 
Text  iee  Uterature  imder  OT  (Uaui,  and  on  OI  lOitofjr  lee 
Utermtare  nnder  Ibusl. 

For  OT  Theology  eee  DDlmuin  (Klttel)  UBt,  Marti*  1888, 
Bohnlta*  1886  [Eng.  tr.  1886),  Smend*  1888. 

Hlitory  ot  lateipretation  and  Orlttdam.  Brtan,  Oenaral 
IntndueHon  to  a  Studp  nf  tht  Holy  Scrlptun,S.T.,  1889; 
Dleetel,  GttchiehU  del  Attm  TatammUt  in  d«r  Chritaielun 
KirOu,  Jena,  1868 ;  Fuiar,  BUtory  <tf  InUrvntatim  ^ampton 
Laotare),  1886 :  Bamnel  Davidaon,  Saeni  Bwmmmtici,  Edln. 
U4S ;  Tarry,  BiUieal  HemMneitfie*  (pt  UL),  N.T.  1886 ;  VnSd, 
Voetrim  IA«  Saer«I  Ser^tun,  I  toU.  N.T.  18SS:  W.  B. 
Smith.  OTJC*,  UK;  ObajiM,  famtdmn  <^  OT  OHtMmm 
London,  18M. 

With  reterenoa  to  tha  OT  (Insplratlan,  etaX  In  the  light  ol 
Modem  Critiolnn,  oL  Bmoe,  ^tpoftvatiMOSW).  Bk.  U.  pp.  164- 
888;  Borton,  JUariatim  and  U«  BihU,  ISBi ;  KlrkpatrlcdE,  Th* 
DMm  Library  ^  tht  OT,  1881 ;  Ottley,  AmeU  qf  th*  OT 
fflampton  LectoreX  1887 ;  Sanday,  Oniu$  9/  Oed,  1881,  and 
IntpiraUon  (Bampton  Lecture),  1898;  Simon,  TAe  BibU  on 
OutorvweA  ))/2%«>enUia  L^/lt,  1896:  A.  B.  Davidion,  'The  Dm 
*<  tba  OT  for  KdUoation,' in  ^itpMitor,  Jaa.  1800. 

E.  L.  CUBIIB. 

OLD  TESTAMBHT  OUOH^ 

L  Daflnltiao  ot  the  term  'Ouon.' 
B.  Scope  of  the  snbleot 
UL  Oanontf  tbeBefonw 
Ohnroh  oompared. 
It.  Jewiab  origin  o(  OT  Oanon. 
V.  DiTialon*  ot  Hebrew  Bible— Hidrrignlflaaaea 
vl.  Brldence  for  the  Jewish  Oanon— 
(a)  Baba  Bathis. 
)  Talmudio  eztnuiia  oonoening  diipatsd  booka 
)  OonncU  of  Jamnla. 
)  The  Second  Book  of  Esdrat. 
f  Joaephna. 


Tlie  New  Teetament :  (1)  ttie  wav  In  which  the  OT 
waa  regarded  by  our  Lord  and  His  dlidplea ;  JZ) 
hooka  of  Scripture  quoted  or  refei'red  to  In  NT ; 


(8)  NT  evidence  to  eztra-oanonioil  books ;  (4$ 
ganeial  eatimato  ot  NT  avideogst 

(a)  Phllo. 

a)  Piologna  to  Bbaoh, 
-  (Q  Sinoh. 

U)  lam  and  Nehemlah :  («)  pronaMioa  ot  the 
Hayatennh ;  (A  inflnence  ot  tk*  Htmlsnoh  00 
the  toimatioa  of  the  Canon, 


Ttt.  Oanonldty  ot  the  different  divlaions  ot  the  OT— 

(a)  Preparatory  etage,  culminating  in  the  a 
of  the  Uexateuoh  by  Exra-Nebemiali. 

a)  The  ptophetioo-hiatoiical  Oanon. 

(«)  The  canonicity  ot  the  Bagiognqthk 
viiL  Summary  of  reaulti  obtained, 
ix.  Cl&ima  at  the  Apocrypha  to  canonidty. 
s.  Some  peouliarltua  In  the  evidence  ol  the  NT  and  Vatbera 
xL  The  Inlluenoe  ot  oar  preaent  knowledge  ot  the  OI  Oanoo 

npon  ralighm. 

Llteratnre. 

i.  DKFnnnoN  or  the  tekm  'Canon.'— The 
word  '  Canon '  may  be  roughly  defined  as  the  list 
of  books  authontativeljf  declared  to  be  Holy 
Scripture.  Speaking  a  priori,  the  authority  by 
which  they  are  so  declared  may  differ  in  degree 
and  even  in  kind.  It  may  be,  for  example,  that  of 
a  Church  Council  having  power  to  lay  down  the 
law  for  the  whole  Church,  or  it  may  be  the 
expression  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  or, 
again,  the  opinion  of  a  few  leading  scholars,  whose 
views  have  gradually  found  general  acceptance. 
For  aiUhoritativdy  declared  it  might  therefore 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  substitute  universally 
received ;  but  it  ia  preferable  to  start  with  a  wider 
definition,  leaving  the  nature  of  the  authority  to 
be  decided  in  etush  case  by  the  evidence.  The 
term  Holy  Scripture  suggests — (1)  in  some  peculiar 
sense  a  Divine  origin,  (2)  in  connexim  with  this 
a  special  sanctity  distinguishing  Scripture  from  all 
other  books,  (3)  reading  for  devotion  or  edification 
in  public  worMiip,  (4]  quotadons  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  aoctnne  or  aigument.  But  only 
the  first,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  the  first  two, 
and  even  these  with  some  necessary  modification, 
can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  neoessarf  con- 
notation of  the  idea ;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
are  obviously  the  result  of  the  first,  and  all  are  to 
some  extent  questions  of  degree.  In  the  Jewish 
Church  severu  of  tiie  books  which  axe  unquestion- 
ably canoninJ  are  not  read  even  now,  and  havs 
never  been  read,  in  public  worship,  namely  Chron- 
icles, Job,  Proverbs,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiab. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  English  Chureh,  not  to 
mention  the  Protestimt  communities,  parts  of 
several  books  are  read  in  public  worship,  snob  as 
Wisdom,  Sirach,  and  Baruch,  which  are  not 
received  as  canonical ;  whereas  the  canonical  Song 
of  Songs  is  altogether  omitted.  Again,  a  difierence 
of  degree,  and  even  to  some  extent  of  Idnd,  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  various  books  has  been  gmerally 
admitted ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  writers 
have  recognized  that  we  have  no  right  to  deny 
inspiration  altogether  to  books  outdde  the  Canon. 
This  was  admitted  even  b^  Jewish  writers,  as  we 
may  see  from  the  following  quotation  from  the 
TaJmud :  'According  to  B.  Judah,  Samuel  said, 
"Esther  does  not  defile  the  hands"  [is.  is  not 
canonical ;  see  below].  Could  Samuel  nave  meant 
by  this  that  the  Bk.  of  Esther  was  not  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  No,  he  meant  that  it  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  wily  for  reading^  not 
as  Holy  Soipture'  (Bab.  Meg.  7a,  quoted  by  Buhl, 
E^g.  tr.  p.  81).  Here  we  see  that  it  might  lie  snp- 
pocwd  that  a  Jewish  Babbi  regarded  a  book  as 
uspired  in  the  highest  sense,  and  yet  as  not  a 
part  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  subject  of  Inspira- 
tion goes  far  beyond  our  present  mqniry ;  it  will 
be  enough  here  to  state  that  from  the  earliest 
times,  among  both  Jews  and  Christians,  it  entered 

fnite  as  largely  lis  it  does  now  into  the  idea  of 
[oly  Scripture ;  whereas  the  holiness  of  Scripture 
was  felt  even  more  keenly  hy  the  Jews  ot  the 
early  Christian  era  than  among  the  Christians  of 
the  present  day. 

With  the  Jews,  as  we  might  have  expected,  the 
thought  of  the  holiness  of  Scriptnie  took  a  very 
material  form.  IWe  see  this  in  the  jealousy  with 
which  they  regu&ed  the  slightest  alteration  in 
the  text,  and  in  the  highly  fanciful  qrmboliea) 
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meanings  that  came  to  be  attached  to  what  were 
origlnaUy  (many  of  them)  the  purely  accidental 
idiosyncrasies  of  a  single  Hebrew  MS.  The 
formal  establishment  of  this  as  the  authorized 
text  is  probably  the  work  of  the  school  of  Jamnia 
in  the  early  part  of  the  i2nd  cent.  A.D.  But  the 
spirit  which  gave  rise  to  it  was  certainly  much 
older,  and  is  probably  referred  to  by  our  Lord  in 
Mt  5".  The  words  '  one  jot  or  one  tittle '  have 
much  more  point  if  they  express  the  s^itual 
counterpart  to  the  exact  Iiterausm  of  the  Kabbis 
of  His  day,  which  made  the  alteration  of  the 
smallest  letter  or  particle  of  a  letter  a  sin.  This 
materitdistio  view  of  the  sanotitv  of  Scripture 
appears  eren  more  curiously  in  tne  definition  of 
wnaX  we  should  call  canonical  books  as  those 
which  'defile  the  hands,'  the  idea  being  that  the 
desecration  of  a  holy  thing,  as  by  touch,  required 
expiation  much  in  the  same  manner  as  material 
defilement.  To  avoid  this  '  defilement '  the  books 
which  were  read  in  the  synajgogne  were  covered. 
Thus  we  hear  that  at  a  certain  period,  before  the 
canonicity  of  Esther  was  fairlv  established,  wrap- 
pings of  the  rolls  of  that  booK  were  declared  w 
certain  teachers  to  be  unnecessary  (Bab.  Sanh. 
100a,  referred  to  by  Bnhl,  p.  31). 

iL  Scope  of  thk  Subject.— We  have,  then,  to 
consider  what  books  belong  or  should  belong  to 
the  Canon  of  the  OT  in  the  sense  already  explained, 
and  if  possible  when  and  how  they  received  ecclesi- 
astical sanction.  The  plan  proposed  is  first  to 
trace  the  evidence  backwank,  and  afterwards  to 
reconstruct,  as  far  as  the  evidence  allows,  a  con- 
nected history  of  the  Canon. 

iiL  Canon  of  the  Reformed  Chubches  and 
THE  Roman  Catholic  Church  compared.— 
There  is  at  the  outset  this  diflSculty,  that  Chris- 
tians are  not  at  the  present  day  tupreed,  at  least 
technically,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Canon.  In 
the  Western  Church  we  meet  with  this  broad  dis- 
tinction, that,  while  all  Reformed  Churches  accept 
as  strictly  canonical  only  the  books  found  in  onr 
ordinary  English  Bibles,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  includes  in  its  Canon  those  also  which  are 
commonly  known  as  the  Apocryphal  Books.  Not 
only  so,  but  at  the  Council  of  Trent  she  laid  special 
stress  on  the  fact  that  all  the  canonical  books,  as 
she  considered  them,  were  equally  inspired :  'Sac- 
Tosancta  Oecnmenica  et  Generalis  Tridentina 
Synodus  .  .  .  orthodoxorum  Patrum  exempla 
secuta,  omnes  libros  tam  veteris  quam  novi  Tes- 
tamenti,  cum  utriusqne  unns  Bens  sit  anctor  .  .  . 
pari  pietatis  afiectu  ac  reverenti&  suscipit  ao 
veneratur.'  Then  follows  a  list  of  books,  includ- 
ing the  Apocrypha  of  OT,  and,  finally,  an  anathema 
levelled  against  those  who  refuse  to  accept  all 
those  boo&  in  their  integrity  as  they  were  con- 
tained in  the  Vulgate  ((^net/.  Tricknt.  Seas.  iv. 
Deer.  8).  The  Roman  Catholic  writers  of  the  day 
did,  however,  recognize  some  sort  of  difference  in 
fact  between  Apocryphal  and  other  books,  and 
sometimes  callea  the  former  deutero- canonical. 
But  this  term  has  been  understood  as  intended  to 
express  the  fact  that  the  canonicity  of  these  books 
was  fully  accepted  at  a  later  time  than  the  pro  to- 
canonical  in  spite  of  some  doubt  and  hesitation 
about  them,  not  to  imply  a  smaller  degree  of 
authority  or  inspiration  (see  authorities  quoted 
in  Sanday,  Inspiration,  v.  note  B).  The  English 
Church,  in  common  with  other  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  gives  a  sort  of  formal  but  limited 
sanction  to  the  Apocrypha,  '  and  the  other  bookes 
(as  Hierome  sayth)  the  Churche  doth  read  for 
example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners;  but 
yet  doth  it  not  apply  them  to  establish  any  doc- 
trine' (Art.  vi.).  The  Belgie  Confession  makes 
a  somewhat  similar  statement :  '  Difl'erentiain 
porro  constituimus  inter  libros  istos  sacros  et  eos 


qnos  Apocryphos  vocant :  utpote  quod  Apocrj-phi 
legi  quidem  m  EcclesiA  possint,  et  fas  sit  ex  illis 
eatenus  etiam  sumere  documenta,  quatenus  cum 
libris  canonicis  consonant  ;  at  nequaquam  ea  est 
ipsorum  auctoritas  et  firmitas  nt  ex  illorum  testi- 
monio  aliquod  dogma  de  fide  et  religione  Christian^ 
certo  constitui  posait'  [Art.  vL,  quoted  in  Harold 
Browne,  Expos.  Artt.,  Art.  vL  sec.  iii.  ;  see  edso, 
on  the  relation  of  the  Reformed  Churches  to  the 
Apocrypha,  Buhl,  pp.  69,  70].  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Westminster  Confession,  (L  3)  would  have 
none  of  the  Apocrypha,  but  declared  emphatically 
that  they  were  '  of  no  authority  to  the  Church  of 
God,  nor  to  be  otherwise  proved  or  made  use  of  than 
any  other  human  writinj^' 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  Reformed  Churches 
differed  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
valne  attached  to  the  Apocrypha,  were  partly 
historical  and  litetaiy  and  parUy  doctrinal,  ft 
seemect  right  to  limit  the  books  of  the  OT  to  those 
which  had  been  accepted  bv  the  Jews  and  formed 
part  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  had  also  been 
accepted  by  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  Fathers, 
notaoly  Ongen,  Athanasius,  and  Jerome ;  whereas 
the  Apocrypha  had  been  dearly  distinguished  by 
them  from  the  Canon,  and  placed  upon  a  lower 
leveL  The  Reformen  were  also  innnenoed  un- 
doubtedly by  the  fact  that  quotations  from  the 
Apocrypha  were  frequently  used  by  Roman 
Cathouo  writers  in  support  of  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  their  Church,  such  as  Purgatory  (Wis 
3'- '),  and  the  meritorious  value  of  good  works  (To 
4"  12»,  Sir  3"  29^'- "). 

We  have,  then,  to  take  account  of  what  may  be 
called  a  larger  and  a  smaller  Canon.  The  larger 
included  most  of  thoee  books  which  were  comprised 
in  the  Greek  LXX  and  afterwards  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, and  became  the  Bible  of  the  Medieval  Church ; 
the  latter  was  confined  to  the  Books  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  was  equivalent  to  our  Old  Testament. 
It  is  with  the  latter  that  we  have  directly  most  to  do. 

iv.  Jewish  Oeiqin  or  OT  Canon.— The  early 
Christians  derived  their  OT  from  the  Jewish 
Church.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  when  the 
first  Christifms  broke  off  from  Judaism  they  took 
with  them  a  well-defined  Bible,  but  that  questions 
of  canonicity  were  referred,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  Jewish  opinion.  So  little  idea  had  the  early 
Christian  Church  of  deciding  for  itself  what  books 
were  or  were  not  canonical,  that  we  actuallv  find 
a  bishop  (Melito  of  Sardis,  e.  170  A.D.)  unaole  to 
specify  the  contents  of  the  OT  untU  he  had 
travelled  to  the  country  where  the  sacred  books 
had  originated,  and  there  made  special  inquiries 
(see  Euseb.  HE  iv.  26).  Even  so  his  Ust  is  not 
absolutely  complete,  as  it  omits  Esther.  Whether 
this  is  merdy  a  slip  on  his  own  or  his  informer's 
part,  or  is  intentional,  it  is  difiicult  to  say.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  that  Melito  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  OT  books  which  he  enumerates. 
They  were  all  to  be  found  in  the  LXX,  and  Melito 
nves  them  their  familiar  Greek  names  as  found  in 
Siat  version.  The  important  fact  is,  that  among 
the  Bible  books,  in  this  wider  sense  of  the  Bible,  he 
considered  those  to  be  of  special  value,  or  as  we 
should  say  canonical,  which  he  ascertained  to  be 
received  among  the  Jews.  That  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  fully  recognized  that  their  OT  Canon 
was  thus  derived,  ia  shown  even  more  explicitly 
by  the  language  of  Origen  nearly  a  century  later, 
c.  250,  in  which  he  speaks  of  'the  Books  of  the 
Covenant,  as  the  Hebrews  have  handed  them 
down'  (rii  MtaBiiKovs  pi^Xovs  in  'E/3pcuM  rapaSiSS- 
tuny) ;  and  after  giving  the  Canon,  only  accidentally 
incomplete,*  speaks  of  'the  Maccabees'  as  outside 

*  The  omiraion  of  the  Minor  Prophets  ii  inconceiTsble  on  any 
other  hypotheue,  md  it,  in  fact,  required  to  make  up  the  ([iven 
number  of  22. 
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th»m  M  rvtrm  iarl  rk  HaKKoBiuKli  irtp  inyi- 
ypaimu  "Sapfiiie  XafiaraUX,  Enseb.  HE  vi.  25).  That 
'the  Maccabees'  are,  like  the  other  books,  given 
tiieir  Hebrew  title,  meaning  probably  '  Prinoe  of 
the  Honse  of  the  Sons  of  God,'  *  is  unportant  as 
showing  that  the  first  book  at  least  was  still 
extant  m  Hebrew,  and  that  Origen  did  not  accept 
as  canonical  all  sacred  books  in  that  langoage. 
The  word  irStoBiiKovt  suggests  that  iuMini,  '  cove- 
nant' (our  'Testament^  was  aireadr  beginning 
to  be  applied  technioalhr  to  the  OT  collection. 
This  testimony  is  all  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause Origen  not  only  made  nse  of  the  '  external 
books '  himself,  but  defended  the  Greek  additions 
to  Daniel  agunst  Julius  Africanns.  Similarly 
Jerome  speau  of  the  books  recognized  among.the 
Hebrews  {ajmd  Sebrteoi)  and  of  those  outside  as 
having  their  proper  place  among  the  Apocrypha : 
'  Ut  scire  valeamus  quicquid  extra  hoe  est,  inter 
AriKpv^  esse  nonendnm '  {Prafat.  in  libr.  Sam.  tt 
ifo/.,  quoted  oy  Ryle,  Canon,  Exe.  D.  xiiL  etc.). 

V.  DmsioRs  OF  Hebsew  Biblk— theix  Sioni- 
17CANCB.— The  inquirr  therefore  resolves  itself 
into  that  oonceming  tne  reception  of  the  saored 
books  by  the  Jewish  Church.  When  and  how 
teere  certain  of  the  eaered  book*  of  the  Jem 
received  ae  eanoniceU  and  the  reit  excluded  f  One 
fact  is  of  great  importance  if  we  would  understand 
aright  the  history  of  the  Canon,  that  we  have  to 
deal  not  with  one,  but  with  three  groups  of  books. 
These  are  not  the  result  of  a  later  snodivision  of 
the  larger  'Divine  Library'  for  convenience'  sake 
into  three  smaller  parts,  but,  with  the  probable 
exception  of  one  book  (Joshua),  they  were  with 
the  Jews  always  distinct,  and  were  regarded  with 
some  difference  of  feeling.  In  Talmudio  Literature 
thev  are  compared  respectively^Li  point  of  sanctity, 
witn  the  Holy  of  Hones,  the  Holy  Place,  and  the 
Temple  Court.  The  three  divisions  are— (1)  The 
Law  (n-ftn  Torah),  oomprisinK  the  Pentateuch  or 
BO  called  'Five  Books  of  Mosee.'   (2)  The  Pro- 

5 bets  (o'K<3}),  comprising  both  the  historical  books, 
oshna,  Jnages,  I  and  2  Samuel,  and  1  and  2  Kings 
— called  'the  Former  Prophets';  and  the  pro- 
phetical books,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
the  book  of  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets— called 
'the  Latter  Prophets. f  (3)  The  Writings  (o<^ 
KithMhtm  k  Gr.  iyUypa^,  Hagiographa  =  Holy 
Writings),  by  which  is  probably  meant  the  rest  of 
the  Scriptures,  those  which  ao  not  oome  under 
either  of  the  other  heads.  The  Historical  books 
were  included  under  the  Prophets,  probably  not 
under  the  belief  that  they  were  necessarily  ail 
written  by  well-known  prophets,  Samuel,  Nathan, 
Isaiah,  etc.,  bat  as  written  under  prophetic  in- 
spiration. In  this  article  the  groups  will  be 
called  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagio- 
grapha. It  will  be  obvious  at  once  that  they  aie 
not  the  result  of  a  division  according  to  subject- 
matter.  The  Prophetioo-lustorical  books  do  not 
include  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  The 
prophet  Daniel  (so  expressly  called  in  NT,  Mt 
24**)  is  placed  not  in  the  second,  but  in  the  third 
group.  This  last  contains,  in  fact,  books  of  the 
most  heterogeneous  sorts,  poetry,  ethics,  philo- 
sophy, prophecy,  etc.,  and  its  name  is  of  the  most 
general  character.  It  would,  strictly  speaking, 
apply  to  all  the  groups,  and  its  application  to  this 
exclusively  can  be  explained  only  by  the  history 
of  its  inclusion  in  the  Uanou. 

vi.  Evidence  for  the  Jewish  Canon.  — At 
what  period  was  the  Canon  of  OT  completed  !  or 
can  we  indeed  settle  upon  any  exact  date  by 
which  we  can  say  that  it  was  absolutely  fixed  ? 

*  Beren  otbar  Interprrtstioiis  an  given  lir  Byla,  Csnon  0/ 
OT.n.  185. 

t  Tbew  phnsM  probably  nfw  to  their  poeitlon  in  the  Hebrew 
BibI*,  not  to  a  euppoied  inioritr  or  poetetiori^  ot  data. 


(a)  The  Baba  Bathra.—Tb»  difficulty  in  answer 
ing  this  question  is  in  part  the  difficulty  of  assign- 
ing an  exaet  date  to  a  literary  documen^  anain 
part  that  of  determining  what  degree  of  o^jeotion 
or  hedtation  about  a  Mok  should  prevent  our 
considering  it  as  at  the  time  part  of  the  Canon. 
The  facts  aie  these:  In  the  Talmudic  treatise 
called  Baia  Bathra  there  is  an  extract  (iar- 
ctttha)  from  the  Mishna  which  gives  a  virtually 
complete  list  of  the  books  of  iJie  OT  as  we 
now  know  it.*  The  Mishna  was  committed  to 
writing,  so  it  is  believed,  not  long  before  A.D.  200. 
On  the  other  hand.  Buhl  (p.  25)  refers  to  a  Tal- 
mudio passage  to  prove  tliat  even  after  this  a 
scholar  was  found  to  deny  the  canonicity  of  the 
Bk.  of  Esther.  Whether  the  omission  of  Uiis 
book,  or  doubts  expressed  about  it  by  certain 
Fathers,  Melito,  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  Amphilochtna,  were  derivea 
from  Jewish  objectors,  or  were  the  result  of  an 
independent  judgment,  cannot  be  positively  detCT- 
mined.   The  omission  by  Melito  may  well  be  a 


slip  (see  Buhl,  p.  58). 

(b)  '-  '     "  ■ 


TaXm^die  txtractt  eoneeming  disputed  ioo&f  , 
mainly  2nd  cent.  The  evidence  so  far  shows  that 
Iqr  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent,  at  latest  the  Canon 
was  virtually  settled,  but  that  it  was  even  then 
no  unheard  of  thing  to  doubt  the  canonicity  of 
a  canonical  book.  As  we  go  back  through  the 
2nd  cent.,  we  find  such  doubts  becoming  more 
frequent.  There  are  several  references  in  the 
Taunnd  to  rabbinical  teachers  who  rejected  or 
disputed  certain  books.  With  the  exception  of 
Ezekiel,  and  perhaps  Jonah  also  (see  Ryle,  pp. 
193,  194),  what  Ryle  has  happily  called  the  drrtXe- 
y6iiem  of  OT  seem  to  have  Deen  confined  to  the 
Hagiographa,  and  included  Proverbs,  Ruth,  Esther, 
Ecdesiastes,  and  Song  of  Songs,  but  especially 
the  last  two.  The  position  tftlcen  up  by  these 
early  Biblical  critics  is  in  many  respects  very 
interesting.  They  never  appeal  to  an  ancient 
tradition  either  for  or  against  a  book;  nor  do 
they,  with  probably  a  few  exceptions,  discuss  the 
question  of  authorship.  And  yet  it  is  almost 
certain  that  both  these  considerations  must  have 
influenced  the  formation  of  the  Canon.  The  ob- 
jections raised  suggest  rather  that  the  canonicity 
of  the  books  was  generally  admitted — but  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Rabbis  quoted  it  was  liable  to 
objection.  These  objections  were  usually  based  on 
the  ground  of  some  supposed  defects  in  the  books 
themselves.  They  depended,  in  short,  on  internal, 
never  on  extemaJ,  evidence.  Thus  Ec  8"  seemed 
to  contradict  2*,  and  4*  seemed  to  contradict  9*. 
Proverbs  was  by  some  withdrawn,  in  common  with 
the  Song  of  Songs,  because  they  spoke  in  parables, 
— an  interesting  proof  of  the  interpretation  put 
upon  the  latter,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  probably  the 
cause  of  its  recognition  as  canonical.  The  far 
moro  serious  obiection  was  raised  to  Ecclesiastes, 
that  it  betrayed  an  Epicurean  tin^,  and  tended 
to  favour  the  Sadducean  scepticism.  Thus  1' 
seemed  to  suggest  a  denial  of  the  future  state ; 
IV  encouraged  worldly  pleasure,  and,  moreover,  it 
contradicted  the  stem  precepts  of  Nn  15".  On 
this  book  we  learn  that  there  was,  or  had  been, 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  rival  schools 
of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  the  former  accepting,  the 
latter  rejecting,  the  book.  Even  Ezekiel  was  at 
one  time  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  concluding  chapters  were 
contrary  to  those  of  the  Levitical  law.  Some  of 
these  objections  and  discussions,  interestinf;  as 
showing  the  extreme  views  of  inspiration  then 

•  Baba  Bathra,  (oL  14fr-Ua,  quoted  in  Kyle,  Bxa  B.  The 
■epanite  books  of  tlie  Pentateuch  are  not  mentioned,  nor  more 
than  (our  of  the  Minor  Piophete :  Iwt  the  former  an,  ot  Moiae, 
implied  by  the  ■  Itonh'  aDd  the  latter  by  'the  Twelve' 
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eoTient,  belong  probably  to  an  earlier  date  than 
the  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  but  we  must  discount  to  some 
extent  the  common  tendency  of  tradition  to  ascribe 
stories  and  sajrin^  to  well-known  men,  especially 
tiiose  of  an  earlier  period.  There  is  snflBcient 
evidence  to  show  that  such  discussions  were  by 
no  means  nncommon  after  the  Council  of  Jamnia, 
to  which  we  must  next  refer.  They  show  that 
during  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  several  books,  of  the 
Hagiographa  especially,  were  stiU  the  subject 
of  free  and  frequent  discussion.  This  was  not 
inoonsiBtent  with  their  being  in  a  general  way 
recognized  as  eaaonicsL  But  such  a  qualified 
canonicity,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  is  hanlly  the 
same  conception  as  we  find  at  a  later  date.  It 
was  at  this  time  neither  irreverent  nor  disloyal 
to  dispute  a  canonical  book  (see  Ryle,  ch.  x.). 

(e)  C<mnal  Jamnia. — It  may  be  asked,  When 
«MU  thit  gual^fied  eemonieitjf  eonfert^dt  Both  the 
Midrash  and  the  Talmud  point  reiy  definitdy  to 
the  close  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  'In  the  former  a 
saying  of  R.  Simeon  ben-Azai  is  quoted :  '  I  have 


heard  from  the  72  elders,  on  the  day  when  they 
gave  R.  Eleazar  the  presidency  of  the  school  (of 
Jamnia),  that  the  Song  of  Songs  and  Ecdesiastes 


defile  the  hands.  R.  Akiba[6r&ts,  R.  Jacob]  said, 
"  God  forbid  that  any  one  In  Israel  should  doubt 
that  the  Song  of  Songs  defiles  the  hands;  the 
whole  world  does  not  outweigh  the  day  in  which 
Israel  received  the  Song  of  Songs.  All  the  Kethn- 
bhim  are  holy,  but  the  Song  of  Songs  is  the 
holiest.  If  thev  have  contested,  it  was  with 
reference  to  EccTeriastes."  -  But  R.  Johanaix  ben- 
Jeshna,  R.  Akiba's  brother-in-law,  said,  "As  R. 
Simeon  ben-Azai  has  laid  it  down,  so  they  dis- 
puted, and  so  they  decided  " '  (Meg.  Jadaim  iiL  6, 
quoted  in  Buhl,  p.  29).  The  same  tradition  with 
some  variety  of  detail  is  given  also  in  Bab.  Meg. 
7a.  These  extracts  refer  to  a  council,  or  perhaps 
we  should  call  it  a  debate,  at  Jamnia,  held,  it  is 
said,  about  a.d.  90.  As  the  discussion  from  which 
the  above  quotation  is  taken  is  prefaced  by  the 
statement,  'All  holy  scriptures  defile  the  hands, 
even  Song  of  Songs  and  Ecclesiastes  defile  them,' 
we  may  naturally  infer  that  all  the  disputed 
books,  either  tacitly  or  expressly,  received  the 
imprimatwr  of  the  council.  Arter  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  Jamnia  became  the  centre  of  Pales- 
tinian Judaism.  The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which 
had  been  shown  by  the  Jews  in  their  sacrificial 
system  now  seems  to  have  found  a  new  focus  in 
sacred  literature  (see  Grfttz,  Hist.  Jem,  n.  ch. 
xiiL).  The  decisions  of  this  school,  if  not  con- 
sidered absolutely  binding,  must  at  least  have  had 
a  very  strong  ana  far-reaching  influence  on  Jewish 
opinion.  If  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
Cfanon  of  the  OT  was  finally  settled  at  tne  Council 
of  Jamnia,  it  certainly  goes  a  long  way  towards 
the  truth. 

(rf)  The  Second  Book  of  Eedrat,  c  90  A.D.— This 
tradition,  in  itself  so  probable,  is  confirmed,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  by  a  passage  in  the  Apocalyptic  Fourth 
Book  of  Esdras  (2  Es  li**^),  in  which,  according 
to  the  text  of  the  Oriental  versions,*  of  the  94  sacred 
books  miraculously  written  out  at  Ezra's  quota- 
tion, 70  were  to  be  kept  secret,  the  remaining  24 
divulged.  _  The  number  24  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  canonical  book?  as  ordinarily  reckoned  by  the 
Jews.  The  writer  of  this  apocryphal  work  must 
be  understood,  therefore,  as  claimmg  that  all  the 
24  canonical  books  were  written  out  at  Ezra's 
dictation.  This  book  is,  on  internal  evidence, 
ascribed  to  the  age  of  Domitian,  and  would  there- 
fore be  about  contemporary  with  the  Council  of 
•  The  Latin  HSS  hare  204,  84,  974.  QM  being,  according  to 
fiyle,  the  beet  attested  reading,  but  the  Oriental  VSS  agree  in 
M  (aee  Ryle,  p.  286).  TMi  latter  reading  has  alio  Intriniic 
probability  in  Ita  tevoor,  ]wt  not  so  obviously  as  to  bare  been 
«  cause  of  cormptioii. 


Jamnia.  The  writer's  object  in  setting  down  what 
is  probably  a  pure  fiction  of  his  own,  is  to  give 
credit  to  his  work,  as  one  of  the  70  secret  books ; 
as  far  as  the  canonical  books  are  oonoemed,  it 
may  be  t^arded  as  merely  the  echo  of  received 
opinion. 

(e)  a/cMepAiM,  e.  90  A.D. — Of  still  greater  import- 
ance is  the  practically  contemporary  evidence  of 
Josephns :  '  For  there  are  not  with  us  myriads  of 
books  discordant  and  discrepant,  but  only  two 
and  twenty,  comprising  the  history  of  all  time, 
which  are  justly  accredited  (om.  6*ul,  Heinichen  in 
Enseb.  m.  z.).  And  of  these,  five  are  the  books  of 
Moses,  which  comprise  the  laws  and  the  tradition 
of  man's  origin  up  to  the  time  of  Moses'  death. 
This  period  is  little  less  than  300  years.  From 
the  death  of  Moses  until  that  of  Artaxerxes,  who 
was  king  of  the  Persians  after  Xerxes,  tlk..  prophets 
who  succeeded  Moses  wrote  the  events  of  their 
times  in  13  hooka.  The  remaining  4  books  contain 
hymns  to  God  and  counsels  of  life  for  men.  From 
the  time  of  Artazerxes  up  to  our  own  everything 
has  been  recorded,  but  the  records  have  not  been 
accounted  equally  worthy  of  credit  with  those 
written  before  them,  because  the  exact  snocessioh 
of  prophets  ceased'  (e.  Ap.  L  S,  quoted  in  Euseb. 
HE  ni.  X.).  Here  we  find  not  only  a  description 
of  books,  but  a  theory  of  canonieity.  Those  books 
could  alone  be  accounted  Scripture  which  preceded 
the  death  of  Artaxerxes  (i.e,  Xerxes,  see  Ryle, 
pp.  161,  162  n.),  at  which  time  the  prophetic  gift 
ceased.  Later  books  were,  thwttore,  of  less 
esteem,  though  they  might,  as,  e.g.,  I  Mac,  have 
a  lustorical  ^ue.  The  very  existence  of  such  a 
theory  seems  to  imply  that  tne  fact  of  canonieity 
itself  was  regarded  by  Josephns  as  indisputable, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  his  further  statement : 
'  And  we  give  plain  proof  of  our  attitude  towards 
our  own  Scriptures :  for  though  so  long  a  time 
has  passed,  no  one  has  dared  either  to  add  or  change 
anything,  but  all  Jews  are  naturally  disposed  from 
their  very  birth  to  consider  them  the  decrees  of 
God,  to  abide  by  them,  and  gladly  to  die,  if  need 
be,  on  their  behalf  (t6.).  This  cannot,  of  course, 
in  the  face  Of  the  litentiy  criticism  of  the  Bible, 
be  accepted  as  a  historical  statement  of  fact ;  but 
did  it  express  the  current  opinion  among  the  Jews 
of  the  time  of  Josephns,  and,  if  so,  how  is  it  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  traditions  of  the  Council  of 
Jamnia,  and  still  more  with  the  disputations  of 
certain  Rabbis  mentioned  above  ? 

But  there  are  two  other  questions  which  it  may 
be  well  to  answer  first.  How  comes  Josephus  to 
speak  of  22  books  instead  of  24  ?  and  what  are  the 
books  which  he  means?  Three  explanations  oi 
the  number  22  have  been  given.  (1)  Tliat  of  Griltz, 
that  Josephus  did  not  include  Ecde&iastes  and  the 
Song  of  Songs,  the  two  books  which,  according  tc 
the  account  preserved  in  Jadaim,  were  the  chief 
subject  of  dispute  at  the  Council  of  Jamnia.  Griltz 
mamtains  that  both  these  books  were  accepted 
by  the  school  of  Hillel,  and  rejected  by  that  of 
Snammai,  and  that  the  main  object  of  the  council 
was  to  reconcile  the  two  schools,  so  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Canon  was  really  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. But,  had  this  been  the  case,  Josephus 
as  a  Pharisee  would  almost  certainly  have  followed 
the  school  of  Hillel  and  accepted  these  books.  In 
any  case  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  he 
should  so  unhesitatingly  have  rejected  books  which 
were  soon  afterwards,  u  indeed  it  was  afterwards, 
accepted  by  the  majority.  (2)  A  more  common 
hypothesis  is  that  Josephus  included  Ruth  in  the 
Bk.  of  Judges,  and  Lamentations  in  that  of  Jere- 
miah, with  the  express  intention  of  making  the 
number  of  the  books  agree  for  symbolical  reasons 
with  that  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  The  sym- 
bolical treatment  of  the  number  is  in  fact  common 
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enough,  but  JoMphns  himaelf  make*  no  snch  nse 
of  and  it  seems,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  be  con- 
fined to  Christian  writers.  Conspicuous  instances 
are  found  in  Origen  (in  Euseb.  HE  vL  25)  and 
Jerome  (Prerf.  Sam.  it  Mai.).  The  latter,  curi- 
ously enough,  finds  altematire  symboligms  for  the 
more  ordinary  number  24,  and  even  for  27,  the 
latter  number  being  got  by  dividing  the  5  double 
books — Samuel,  lungs.  Chronicles,  Ezra-Nehe- 
miah,  Jeremiah-Lamentations — and  comparing  the 
whole  with  tiie  numbers  of  the  alpliabet  plus  the 
6  final  consonants.  In  Uiis  arrangement  it  is  to 
be  noticed,  as  Ryle  rtfrj  justly  points  out  {Canon, 
p.  220),  that  Jerome  oonyenienUy  ignores  the  fact 
that  Judges-Ruth  was  also  a  d.onble  book,  and 
follows  the  Greek  arran^ment  in  dividing  the  first 
three  hooks.  Their  division  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
is  of  much  later  date.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
this,  at  auT  rate,  was  no  traditional  Jewirii  ex- 
planation, but  merely  the  play  of  Jerome's  own 
fancy.  (3)  A  third  explanation  is  that  Josephus 
in  inclading  Ruth  in  Judges  and  Lamentations  in 
Jeremiah  was  so  for  following  the  arrangement 
of  the  books  in  the  LXX,  as  we  know  it.  In 
any  case  his  arrangement  «»  books  appears  to  be 
peculiar,  and  is  based  entirely  upon  the  subject- 
matter.  Apart  from  any  question  arising  nx>m 
the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  Ecclesiaates  and  Song 
of  Songs,  it  is  evident  that  Daniel  must  be  in- 
cluded among  the  prophetico-historical  books,  an 
arrangement  quite  at  variance  with  Hebrew  cus- 
tom. The  descriptions,  too,  are  somewhat  vague. 
Even  if  Song  of  Songs  is  not  to  be  included  among 
•  hymns  to  God  and  counsels  of  life  for  men,'  it  is 
clear  that  the  Bk.  of  Isaiah  must  be  intended  as 
among  the  prophets  who  wrote  the  history  of  their 
own  times.  What  makes  it  impossible  to  decide 
this  question  absolutely  is  that  we  really  do  not 
know  with  any  certainty  what  was  tne  arrange- 
ment of  the  LXX  at  this  date,  nor  do  we  even 
know  whether  the  books  were  united  as  yet  in 
one  complete  collection.  It  is  at  least  as  probable 
that  it  existed  in  the  form  of  separate  collections. 
Again  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
LXX  did  not  stand  alone  in  the  combination  of 
Ruth  with  Judges  and  Lamentations  with  Jere- 
miah. In  this  connexion  hardly  sufficient  weight 
seems  to  have  been  generally  given  to  the  express 
statements  of  Origen.  In  his  enumeration  of 
Scripture,  he  describes  Judges  as  Kfiral,  ?o60,  rap' 
afrwt  ir  hi,  Zcuparel/i,  and  Jeremiah  as  'leptidn 
irii*  Qprfyioa  xal  rf  ^urroX^  ir  hi,  'leptpUa  (in  Euseb. 
vi.  26).  This  may  possibly  mean  that  in  his  Hebrew 
copy  of  the  Bible  the  name  'Judges '  included  Ruth, 
and  the  name  'Jeremiah'  both  Lamentations  and 
the  Epistle  (Bar  6).*  Such  a  rearrangement  of  the 
Hebrew  books  is  of  importance  as  showing  that  in 
the  view  of  Josephus,  and  those  who  followed  the 
same  arrangement,  the  Hagiographa  were  quite  as 
definitely  Scripture  as  the  res£ 

When  we  compare  the  strong  statements  made  by 
Josephus  as  to  a  Canon  long  and  unalterably  fixed 
with  the  doubts  concerning  certain  books  prevalent 
during  the  1st  and  2nd  cents.  A.D.,  it  seems  that  we 
have  before  us  utterly  irreconcilable  evidence,  and 
that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  one  alternative 
and  reject  the  other.  And  this  is  what  writers  upon 
the  Canon  seem  very  frequently  to  have  done. 
But  studying  the  quwtion  quite  impartially,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  ground  there  should  be  for 
absolute  falsification  on  either  side.  In  fact  the 
evidence  of  the  Council  of  Jamnia,  as  far  as  it 

*  Th«  Inoluilon  of  thli  Eplitle  Is  oeruinly  »  dilBoully ;  but  in 
the  tuM  ot  tha  deflnito  relennaa  throiurbout  to  the  Hebrew 
tltlei  ot  Um  MTenl  booke,  it  nems  liardly  eatlihotocy  to  lay, 
with  Byle  (p.  107),  that  Origen  ii  merely  following  the  LXX 
renioD.  It  appean  more  probable  that  at  this  date  eome 
Hebrew  MSB  did  actoally  oontaln  this  Epiatia,  whioh  was  re- 
garded by  nme  aa  a  genuine  part  o(  Jeremiah. 


goes,  is  too  circumstantial  to  admit  of  su3h  • 
supposition.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  examine 
the  language  of  Josephus  oriticaJly,  there  are  iwo 
facts  that  we  feel  compelled  to  heax  in  mind :  (1) 
That  he  was  fond  of  rhetorical  statements,  which 
have  an  evident  flavour  of  Oriental  hyperbole.  Ha 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  make  the  most 
of  what  he  thought  would  interest  his  readers. 
We  should  hardly  think,  for  instance,  of  treating 
his  account  of  the  events  connected  with  the  last 
siege  of  Jerusalem  as  the  language  of  a  scientifie 
historian.  (2)  His  object  in  speaking  of  the  Canon 
afforded  in  this  particular  instance  a  special  temp- 
tation to  make  the  most  of  it,  his  intention  being 
to  show  the  incomparable  superiority  of  the  select 
Jewish  writings  to  the  'myriads  (the  word  is 
itself  a  gross  exaggeration)  of  Greek  books  whose 
aocoonta  of  their  mythology  differed  so  widely 
from  eaeh  other.  In  fact  such  an  argument  helps 
us  to  understand  why  it  was  that  the  Jewish 
doctors  of  that  day  were  so  sensitive  about  seem- 
ing discrepancies  in  Bible  books,  A  clever  heathen 
disputant  might  have  tuned  the  tables  and  said, 
'  Why,  vonr  own  sacred  books  often  contain  like 
oontndictions.'  After  all,  the  temptation  to  in- 
accuracy and  exaggeration  is  one  which  some  of 
oar  greatest  historians,  even  in  this  scientific  age, 
— Macaulay,  for  example, — ^have  not  been  whoUv 
free  from.  We  may,  nowever,  reasonably  enouL'b 
accept  the  statement  of  Josephus  as  evidence  of  the 
books  commonly  accepted  by  the  most  orthodox  of 
the  Jews  of  his  day,  without  binding  ourselves  to 
believe  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  ob- 
jections raised  in  certain  quarters.  But  that 
statement  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  a  positive 
proof  that  the  Canon  had  been  fixed  long  before 
nis  time.  It  has  its  value  as  making  it  probable 
that  at  that  period  the  objections  to  certam  books 
were  confined  to  a  few  persons,  whose  opinions . 
Josephus  felt  justified  in  ignoring. 

(/)  The  New  Testament. —So  considered,  th« 
evidence  of  Josephus  carries  us  a  step  further, 
showing  us  that  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Jamnia  practically  endorsed  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  public  opinion  of  the  time  on  the  subject  of 
the  Canon.  Going  farther  back,  we  come  to  the 
evidence  of  the  NT.  From  a  Christian  point  of 
view  this  is  of  very  special  importance.  There  is 
a  natural  desire  to  prove  that  the  OT  (Tanon  has 
the  imprimatur  of  our  Lord.  For  this  very  reason 
it  is  important  to  be  on  our  guard  against  even  the 
suspicion  of  prejudice. 

(1)  TKe  voay  in  which  the  OT  mat  regarded  by  ottr 
Lord  and  Hta  ditdjdet.—Tbia  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  feature  of  NT  evidence  for  the  OT 
Canon.  It  shows  unmistakably  that  the  Chris- 
tians inherited  from  the  Jews  the  unquestioned 
belief  in  a  body  of  literature  of  a  specially  sacred 
and  Divine  character.  The  expressions, '  the  Scrip- 
ture,' '  the  Scriptures,'  *  ypa^,  al  yfoftU,  are  used, 
much  as  we  use  them  now,  as  well-known  terms 
which  required  no  further  explanation,  as,  for 
example,  in  Mt  2I«»,  Mk  14«,  Jn  7«  20».  The 
phrase  '  it  has  been  written,"  ylypamt,  Mt  4*'*-  *, 
Ro  1",  Cral  3"  etc.,  is  equivalent  to  saying  '  it  is 
found  in  Scripture.'  It  is  true  that  words  signify- 
ing 'holy'  are  only  twice  applied  to  Scripture 
(Yoa^ait  dYleut  Bo  1*.  tepd  ypiiitan  2  Ti  3"),  but 
Divine  influence  is  asseorted  even  more  emphauo; 
ally  in  such  phrases  as  xSra  ypa^^  Btt/wrtwrot  (2  Ti 
3"),  AaueiS  if  xvetiian  Kipioir  o*rdr  xoXef  (Mt  22" ; 
cf.  Ac  4").  Moreover,  the  authority  of  Scripture 
is  appealed  to  very  frequently  as  suflicient  evi- 
dence of  truth,  as  m  Mt  21«  Lk  24",  Ro  11»  etc 
etc.,  and  esp.  Jn  10"  (o«  i6wa,T<u  XmO^hm  M  TP?^> 
unless  our  Lord  is  here  arguing  ad  hominem).  That 
authority  is  equally  implied  in  such  expressions  as 
X^et,  ttpiia,  etc.,  nsea  in  introducing  Scripture 
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jaotations.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  trae  subject 
18  God,  not  so  muoh  as  speaking  through  the  writer, 
but  as  the  actual  spealcer  in  the  passage  quoted, 
e.g.  in  Ac  13^,  He  13*.  It  is  also  possible  to  ex- 
plain the  verb  as  strictly  impersonal,  and  as  prac- 
tically equivalent  to  a  passive.  This  view  is 
supportea  bv  such  a  phrase  as  iuiMpriparo  U  to6  nt 
yjyur  (He  2*) ;  but  the  very  indefiniteness  u  signifi- 
cant. It  is  as  though  the  writer  were  so  impressed 
with  the  Divine  sanctity  of  the  words  that  it  was  of 
little  moment  to  him  through  whom  or  how  they 
were  first  used.  In  fact,  he  conceived  of  them  in 
certain  cases  as  being  continued  to  be  spoken,  as 
in  He  S'*  *.  This  use,  though  specially  frequent  in 
Hebrews,  is  by  no  ateans  confined  to  that  book. 
We  have  a  remarkable  example  of  it  in  Ac  2"  roCri 
ivn  ri  tl(niii4v<»>  iih  r.  rpoipp-ov  'lu^X,  where  Joel  is 
merely  the  channel  of  Divine  communication.  So, 
U)o,inKalii'Tif'Qff^'Ktyti(RoV).  Indeed,  phrases 
of  this  kind  occur  so  frequently,  and  with  so  much 
variety,  that  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
writers  really  thought  of  God  or  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  the  true  subject,  even  though  CTammatically, 
perhaps,  ru  should  be  supplied.  In  He  3'  lO"- "  the 
subject  t6  UneOna  is  actually  given.  See,  further, 
Expos.  Times,  Sept.  1899,  p.  633  f. 

(2)  Books  of  Scripture  quoted  or  referred  to  in  NT. 
— When  we  oome  to  inquire  what  books  were  com- 
prised in  the  connotation  of  '  Scripture '  as  used  in 
NT,  we  may  feel  sure  from  Mt  6",  Lk  24"'-<«, 
Jn  1«  Ac  IS"  24"  28?»,  Ro  3",  that  it  included,  at 
least,  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophetico-Historical 
Books,  as  well  as  the  Psalms.*  From  Ac  13"  we 
learn  that  the  first  two  gtonyt  v^tm  reg^arly  read 
in  the  syni^gne.  This  is  confirmed  by  quotetions 
in  the  NT  m>m  practically  all  these  book8.t 

The  evidence  of  Lk  24**  cannot  be  urged  against 
the  books  of  the  Hagiographa  other  than  the 
Psalms.  Our  Lord  is  referring  to  Scripture  with 
special  reference  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah. 
A  mention  of  books  which  contained  no  Messianic 
prophecies  could  not  have  been  expected.  In  point 
of  fact,  some  of  the  Hagiographa  are  introduced 
with  what  are  most  naturally  understood  as  for- 
mnlffi  of  Scripture  quotation,  e.g.  Pr  3"  with  M 
\tyn  in  Ja4* ;  cf.  also  Ro  12''-**,  where  a  quotation 
from  Pr  25"- "  is  connected  with  another  from 
Dt  32^,  which  is  introduced  with  the  words  T^inr- 
rai  yifi.  The  same  formula  is  used  in  1  Co  3"  to 
introduce  a  quotation  from  Job  5".  More  remark- 
able is  the  mixture  of  Ec  7"  with  Ps  in  Ro  3>* 
prefaced  by  xaein  yfypamu  (see  QUOTATIONS.  F). 
The  reference  in  Mt  23»  to  2  Ch  24»- "  at  least 

5 roves  that  that  book  was  a  recognized  source  of 
ewish  history.    It  can  hardly  prove  its  canonicity, 
unless  He  11**  proves  the  canonicity  of  1  Mac.:^ 

But  the  absence  of  quotations  in  NT  is  not 
enough  to  prove  that  the  rest  of  the  Hagiographa 
were  not  at  this  time  regarded  as  Scripture,  when 
we  take  into  account  that  of  the  first  two  groups 
there  are  no  quotations  from  Judges,  Obadiah, 
Kahum,  and  Zephaniah,  and  very  few  from  some 
others  (1  from  Nu,  1  from  Jos,  2  from  1  and  2  S, 
2  from  1  and  2  K,  1  from  Job),  and,  above  all,  that 
the  contents  of  some  of  the  books  would  not  readily 
lend  themselves  to  quotation. 

(3)  NT  evidence  to  extra-canonical  books. — On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
argument  from  the  quotations  in  NT  does  not 
prove  too  much.    Attention  has  already  been 

*  Onrloody  enough,  the  Ptalnu  are  quoted  in  St.  John  u  the 
Uw  in  lOM  and  tM  Qie  Propbete  in  e». 

t  Judgee,  thongh  not  •ctually  quoted,  ia  referred  to  in  Be  11*K 
Aa  the  IS  IHnor  Proplieti  had  long  Iiefoie  fonned  one  book 
(Sir  iOiS),  it  is  nfflelent  to  find  qnotationi  as  we  do  from  wTeral 
ot  them. 

t  The  Mune  objentlon  might  be  urged  walnet  the  reference  to 
Judges  in  He  U»,  were  it  not  practically  certain  tliat  it  waa 
loeluded  in  '  the  Prophets,'  lo  often  referred  to  in  NT. 
VOL.  III. — 39 


c«tUed  to  the  use  made  of  1  Mac  in  He  11**^.  The 
quotation  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  in  Jude"  ia 
still  more  remarkable,  showing  that  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  accepted  as  a  genuine  prophecy  of 
the  patriarch  an  extract  from  a  late  book  which 
never  had  a  claim  to  be  considered  part  of  the 
Jewish  Canon.  To  this  we  should  add  v.*  evi- 
dently taken  also  from  some  such  extra-canonical 
source.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  adapted  the  phrase  ixaO- 
ycur/iar.  Jif^j .  .  .  a^oSin  I'ftom  Wis?**;  but  such 
an  adaptation,  in  view  of  the  sacredness  and  im- 
portance of  the  subject — the  Divine  nature  of  the 
Son  of  God — ^wonld  seem  to  imply  a  recognition  of 
the  authority  of  this  book.  Taken  in  connexion 
with  the  reference  to  1  Mac  in  ch.  11,  it  suggests 
that  this  Alexandrian  writer  accepted  the  whole 
collection  of  the  Alexandrian  LXX  as  Scripture. 
To  these  should  perhaps  be  added  the  quotations 
in  Jn  T"- Eph  I?*,  which,  though  not  found  in 
their  present  form  in  any  canonical  books,  ara 
definitely  quoted  as  Scripture  (see  Quotations.  G). 

(4)  General  estimate  ^f  NT  eoidenee. — Speaking 
generally,  it  may  be  said  that  while  there  was  in 
the  early  Church  a  very  strong  feeling  of  both  the 
sanctity  and  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  Holy 
Scripture  connoted  at  least  the  majority  of  the 
books  of  OT,  there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  by  no 
means  a  very  definite  i(»Hwr«iZ/y  accepted  idea  of 
the  exact  contents  or  limits  of  Holv  Scripture,  at 
any  rate  among  the  Christians  of  tne  1st  century. 
With  the  learned  Jews  of  Palestine  it  may  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  different.  This  attitude 
on  the  port  of  Christian  writers  towards  so  im- 
portant a  question  may  seem  improbable  and 
illogical.  It  would  be  so  in  modem  times.  But 
it  is  neoessarv  to  bear  in  mind  the  paucity  of  MSS 
in  that  age,  tne '  illiterateness '  of '  the  masses,'  and, 
to  some  extent,  of  the  writers  themselves,  and  the 
difference  of  literary  methods  and  standards  then 
prevalent.  Even  the  learned  St  Paul  lomself 
hardly  ever  quotes  accurately  except  from  the 
Law  and  the  Psalms,  and  mixes  up  quotations 
from  different  books  to  a  most  extraordinary 
extent  (see  Quotations,  F).  It  has  already  been 
noticed  how  at  a  later  time  a  distinguished  bishop 
of  the  Church  actually  found  it  necessary  to  go  and 
inquire  among  the  Jews  what  the  books  of  tne  OT 
really  were.  Taking  all  this  into  account,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  early  Church  from 
the  very  first  accepted  very  nearly,  u  not  quite,  all 
of  the  OT  books  as  Scripture.  Moreover,  there  is 
no  indication  that  the  Hagiographa  were  looked 
upon  as  inferior  to  the  rest  of  Scripture. 

(g)  Philo,  e.  40  A.D. — Going  baclc  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Ist  cent,  we  find  the  evidence  of  Philo 
somewhat  confusing.  He  appears  to  have  been 
influenced  fay  four  more  or  less  conflicting  prin- 
ciples. (1)  He  recognized,  above  all,  the  supreme 
inspiration  of  Moses,  beside  which  all  other  inspira- 
tion was  comparatively  insignificant.  (2)  He  was 
infiuenced  in  his  allegorical  treatment  of  Scripture 
by  the  methods  of  the  Palestinian  Halakha,  and 
quoted  the  canonical  books  *  as  if  of  greater  autho- 
rity than  the  rest.  (3)  He  acknowfedged  the  in- 
spiration of  the  LXX  translators,  and  says  tha/ 
tne  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  should  be  rever- 
enced and  admired '  as  sisters,  or  rather  as  one  and 
the  same  both  in  the  facts  and  in  the  words '  ( Vita 
Mas.  ii.  6-7).  (4)  He  advanced  the  theory  that 
Inspiration  had  a  still  wider  sphere,  and  emoraced 
the  great  Greek  philosophers,  and  it  would  seem 
even  himself  (see  Drummond,  Philo,  vol.  i.  16,  16 ; 
Buhl,  §  6.  12).  We  might  perhaps  best  represent 
and  reconcile  his  different  theories  by  supposing 
concentric  circles  corresponding  to  different  diegreea 

•Excepting  Ereklel,  Daniel.  Both,  OanUclea,  Kniileiilartee, 
Lamentationi,  and  Esther. 
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of  inspiration,  the  innermost  containing  the  Law 
of  Moses,  the  next  the  whole  Palestinian  Canon, 
the  third  the  LXX  books,  the  fourth  including  all 
inspired  books  in  the  very  widest  sense.  But  it 
seems  hardlyprobable  that  Philo  himself  ever  con- 
ceived so  definite  a  system.  All  that  his  evidence 
really  seems  to  prove  is  that  on  the  whole  he  was 
inclined  to  regard  the  Palestinian  Canon  with 
greatm  favour  than  the  wider  collection  of  the 
LXX.  In  a  general  way  it  confirms  what  we  know 
from  other  sources,  but  hardly  adds  anything 
definite. 

(A)  Prologue  to  SiraeA,  c.  130  B.C.— It  is  different 
when  we  get  back  to  the  evidenceprovided  by 
the  Prologue  to  the  Bk.  of  Sirach :  'Whereas  many 
and  great  things  have  been  delivered  unto  us 
by  tM  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  by  other*  that 
have  fdUovBed  •!»  M«jr  ttipt,  fm  the  which  things 
Israel  ought  to  be  oommended  for  learning  aad 
wisdom ;  .  .  .  my  grandfather,  Jesus,  when 
he  had  much  nven  himself  to  the  reading  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  and  other  books  of  our 
Fathers,  and  had  gotten  therein  good  judgment, 
was  drawn  on  also  nimself  to  write  something  per- 
taining to  learning  and  wisdom.'  Further  on  the 
translator  takes  occasion  once  more  to  speak  of 
'  the  Law  itself  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  rest  of 
the  books,'  as  being  snpenor  in  their  original 
Hebrew  to  the  tranuation  of  them  (LXX).  We 
gather  from  these  statements  that  at  this  time  the 
nrst  two  groups,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  were 
at  least  well-known  collections  of  books  of  recog- 
nized authority;  that  there  were,  besides  these, 
other  books  which  were  highly  esteemed  for  their 
wisdom  and  moral  worth.  But  no  very  definite 
distinction  is  drawn  between  the  spirit  of  this  third 
group  and  the  work  of  his  grandfather,  except  that 
one  IS  the  imitation  of  the  other.  Both  were  actu- 
ated by  raidtla  and  vo^la.  Such  language  is  clearly 
inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  a  closed  Canon,  as 
we  find  it  in  Joeephus.  The  translator  lived,  it 
appears,  in  an  age  of  transition,  when  the  canon- 
icity  of  the  first  two  groups  was  practically  estab- 
lished (whether  a  theory  or  a  term  expressive  of 
canonicity  had  yet  been  formulated  matters  littie), 
and  that  of  the  third  was  stUl  in  the  making.  It 
was  natural  to  mention  the  third  also  in  speaking 
of  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Jews,  but  not  quite  in 
the  same  spirit.  Such  language  of  commendation 
would  have  been  quite  ont  of  place,  almost  im- 
pertinent, in  sneaking  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
A  writer  of  his  own  day,  Thomas  EUwood,  could 
speak  of  Milton  as  'a  gentieman  of  great  note 
for  leaminjg  throughout  uie  learned  world  for  the 
accurate  pieces  he  had  written  on  various  subjects 
and  occasions.'  Such  language  would  be  absurd 
now. 

We  may  be  practically  certain  from  other  con- 
siderations that  this  thira  group  of  books  included 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  1  and  2 
Chronicles,  and  others^  but  we  cannot  use  the 
passage  quoted  as  an  independent  argument  for 
the  canonicity  of  any  single  disputed  book,  such  as 
the  Song  of  Songs  or  EccTesiastes. 

(t)  Sirach,  e.  180  B.C. ;  especially  chs.  44- 
SO  (Praise  of  Famous  Men). — Of  even  ^preater 
importance  is  the  praise  of  famous  men  in  chs. 
44-60  of  the  Bk.  of  Sirach  itself.  From  these 
cnapters  we  get  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  view  of 
sacred  literature  taken  by  a  learned  Jew  of  that 
time.  His  descriptions  are  evidently  taken  from 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  historical  books 
of  the  Hagiographa  (Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah). There  are  specific  references  to  every  one 
of  them.  His  conception  of  David  is  largely  derived 
from  the  Chronicler,  the  appointment  of  singers, 
the  use  of  psalms  in  the  temple  worship,  and  prob- 
ably the  Psalter  itself  being  ascribed  to  him.    '  In 


all  his  works  he  pndsed  the  Holy  One  most  high 
with  words  of  glory ;  with  his  whole  heart  he  sang 
songs,  and  loved  Him  that  made  him.  He  atii 
singers  also  before  the  altar,  that  by  their  voices 
they  might  make  sweet  melody,  and  daily  sing 
praises  in  their  songs '  (47*-  *,  ct.  1  Ch  25  and  Ps 
A  similar  acquaintance  with  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  seems  implied  by  what  is  said  of  Zerub- 
babel,  Joshua,  and  Nehemiah  (49"-").  What  is 
said  of  the  first  of  these  might  possibly,  however, 
have  been  taken  from  Hag  I"-"  2",  and  certainly 
bears  reference  to  the  latter;  and  the  absence  of 
all  mention  of  Ezra  is  singular.  This  shows  that 
the  author  had  no  knowledge  of  those  legends 
which  connected  the  Canon  so  closely  with  the 
great  founder  of  later  Judaism  (2  Es  14 :  see  also 
Kyle,  Exa  D),  and  probably  is  to  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  in  his  eyes  Ezra  was  over- 
shadowed by  Nehemiah.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
at  this  time  the  Bks.  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were 
still  parts  of  Chronicles.  The  separation  of  these 
books  would  have  helped  to  bring  ont  the  per- 
sonality of  Ezra.  Some  of  the  other  hooka  of 
the  Hagiographa  seem  also  recognized.  Sir  47", 
already  quoted,  implies  the  existemoe  of  a  psalm- 
book  ascribed  to  David ;  not  necessarily  the  whole 
Psalter,  bat  including  apparentiy  Ps  149  (see  v.'), 
or  at  least  Ps  100  (see  v.*),  and  tnerefore  probably 
the  whole.*  A  similar  passage,  47",  speaks  of  the 
admiration  which  Solomon  eficited  by  his  '  songs, 
and  proverbs,  and  parables,  and  interpretations 
fobvionsly  a  mistranslation  of  inrto  'figures' ;  cf. 
Pr  1*,  where  nrSo  has  the  sense  of  '  figure  *].  Thip 
passage  might  be  merely  an  adaptation  of  1  K 
4"- out  it  would  receive  a  special  point  if  Pro 
verbs.  Song  of  Songs,  and  perhaps  even  Ecclesiastes, 
formed  part  of  the  writers  religioos  library.  That 
Proverbs  was  well  known  to  him  is  obvious  from 
many  passages  in  the  book,  which  were  evidenUy 
written  in  imitation  of  it ;  cf .  Sir  2^  with  Pr  8*<, 
Sir  1"  with  Pr  1»  9"  etc.  etc  In  48^  ■  he  makes 
reference  to  Is  40-66.  '  He  saw  by  an  excellent 
spirit  what  should  come  to  pass  at  the  last,  and 
he  comforted  them  that  mourned  in  Zion '  (of. 
esp.  Is  40>- '  61').  This  shows  that  in  his  time 
these  last  chapters  had  long  formed  part  of  Isaiah, 
and  implies  that  a  thoron(£  revision  of  the  saered 
books  had  taken  place.  He  would  seem  to  have 
lived  at  the  end  of  a  literary  age,  such  as  was 
hardly  possible  in  the  troublous  times  of  the 
Maccabees.  The  absence  of  any  reference  in  Sir 
44-60  to  the  Bk.  of  Job  is  best  explained  on  the 
supposition  either  that  the  latter  was  r^arded 
as  an  allegory,  or  that  Job  did  not  belong  to  the 
type  of  those  commemorated  by  Ben  Sira,  nerhaps 
as  not  being  of  the  Jewish  community.  Neither 
of  these  suppositions  accounts  for  Daniel  being 
ignored.  Had  the  writer  known  the  book,  he 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  include  among  his 
famous  men  one  who  combined  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  with  the  courage  of  David. 

Thus  the  evidence  of  the  Bk.  of  Sirach  points  to 
the  general  condnsion  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  the  whole  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  Hagio- 
grapha, were  among  the  accepted  componente  of 
sacred  literature.  But  how  far  the  idea  of  a 
definite  list  of  sacred  books,  such  as  we  find  in 
later  times,  had  been  formulated,  or  whether  the 
sacred  character  of  such  books  was  offieiaily  aaim- 
tioned  hy  any  public  authority,  are  questions 
which  the  evidence  at  present  available  seems 
insoificient  to  determine  ;  and  it  appears  some- 
what rash  to  assume,  as  many  writers  on  the 
Canon  have  done,  tiie  existence  of  such  an 

•  The  tmnt  that  theM  paUmi  are  not  Bepantteljr  Moribed  to 
David,  and  do  not  belong  to  mailer  Davldlo  froups,  makes 
this  an  the  mora  likeljr. 
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Mthority  withoat  more  definite  proof.  It  seems 
most  likelT  that  ofSoial  sanction,  when  given,  oon- 
finned  rather  than  created  pablic  opinion. 

Between  tiie  date  of  Sirach  and  the  promalga- 
tioD  of  the  Hexatench  in  444  there  is  a  complete 
deartii  of  evidence,  and  yet  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  period  was  the  most  fmitfol  in 
the  litenuy  activity  to  which  the  Canon  of  OT  is 
doe. 

lJ^  ij)  Btra  and  lfeAemiah.—ia)  Promulgation  of 
'  the  fftxateuck,  B.C.  444.— When  we  go  back  to 
the  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  we  are  npon 
firmer  groond.  That  the  later  or  fhriestlv  Code 
was  ofiScially  sanctioned  is  made  evident  by  Neh 
8.  9,  where  there  are  aeveral  references  to  what 
criticism  has  proved  to  be  exilic  or  post-ezilio  laws 
[Hkxatevchj  as  distinct  from  the  ancient  code 
of  Ex  20-23  and  that  of  Deuteronomy.  These 
ehapters  of  Nohemiah  aie  also  important  as  show- 
ing the  ori^  of  the  conception  of  a  Canon.  A 
Divine  law  binding  the  people,  and  publicly  read 
before  ^em  that  uiey  might  understand  its  pro- 
▼isiona,  is  a  veij  intellwble  idea.  Had  we  only 
the  aoconnt  of  Nehemian  to  go  by,  we  should  have 
imagined  that  it  was  the  Law  proper  tiiat  was  so 
■anmoned  and  publicly  enforced.  But  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hexatench,  i.e.  the  Pentatench 
and  Jo^ns,  points  indisputably  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  narratives  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
book.  Even  sappoaing  that  at  this  time  the 
Priestly  Code  had  noc  been  actually  joined  to 
the  earlier  strata  of  the  Hexatench  (in  itself  an 
improbable  assumption),  jet  in  all  these  strata  we 
find  law  and  history  intimately  associated.  The 
people  had  long  been  familiarized  with  the  thought 
of  a  Divine  purpose  in  the  lives  of  their  ancient 
fathers.  Tivaa  the  authority  of  Ezra  and  Mehe- 
miah  would  have  sanctioned  the  conception  of  a 
•acred  book,  giving  the  early  history  of  man  and 
especially  the  Jews,  associated  especiaUy  with  the 
great  names  of  Abraham  and  Moses,  and  contain- 
mg  in  many  different  forms  the  rules  of  a  religions 
life.  It  would  be  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Hexatench  was  the  Bible  of  the  Jews  of  Ezra's 
time. 

(/})  Injtuenee  of  the  Hexatench  on  the  formation 
of  the  Cbnon.— 4hat  the  same  reverence  should 
have  oome  to  be  felt  for  the  books  of  the  later 
history  and  the  works  of  the  great  teachers,  as 
they  were  collected  and  compiled,  is  only  the 
natural  process  of  evolution.  That  in  process  of 
time  a  harvest  of  more  miscellaneous,  but  all  more 
or  leas  religions,  literature  of  different  ages  should 
have  been  gathered  in  and  prized  in  its  turn  with 
at  least  something  like  the  same  degree  of  rever- 
ence, is  equally  natural.  But,  it  may  be  asked. 
Why  did  this  Canon-making  process  stop?  The 
true  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  literary  ten- 
dencies of  the  period  following  the  faU  of  Jeru- 
salem, though  vigorous  after  their  kind,  were 
intensely  conservative.  The  learned  of  that  day 
aimed  at  reproducing  and  fixing  what  they  already 
had,  whether  written  or  oral,  rather  than  at  pro- 
ducing. The  same  influences  which  caused  the 
publication,  to  use  a  modem  phrase,  of  the  Mishna, 
closed  the  OT  Canon.  The  reverence  which  the 
Jews  had  felt  for  the  sanctuary  was  now  mono- 
polized by  the  sacred  writings.  It  was,  even  more 
than  the  preceding  a^cs,  an  age  of  scribes,  not 
of  authors.  If  a  few  did  write  such  orieinal  works 
as  4  Ezra  (the  2  £s  of  the  Eng.  Apocrypha),  no  Jew, 
in  Bpite  of  the  writer's  own  transparent  artifice, 
dreamed  of  placing  such  a  work  with  books  long 
sanctified  by  age.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
Ecclesiastes  would  have  been  so  soon  after  accepted 
as  canonind  had  it,  as  Grtltz  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, been  written  about  this  time. 
For  the  part  attributed  by  Elias  Levito  (d.  1649) 


to  '  the  Great  Synagogue'  in  the  process  of  Canon- 
forming,  see  art.  Synaooous  (Thk  Grbat). 

viL  Canonicitt  of  thx  dutfesemt  DmnoHt 
OF  THK  OT.— From  what  has  already  beat  aaid, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  very  nearly  correct  to  say 
that  the  OT  was  the  result  of  a  gradual  prooeM 
which  began  with  the  sanction  of  the  Hexatench 
by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  practically  closed 
with  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Jamnia.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  trace  out  as  far  as  possible,  for 
the  separate  parts  of  the  Bible,  the  history  of  this 
process,  partly  by  the  help  of  the  evidence  already 
given,  and  paxtiyby  the  hght  of  biblical  criticism. 
It  may  be  premised  that  without  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  latter  a  clear  view  of  the  history  of  the 
Canon  is  unattainable.  Though,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  writing  of  a  book  or  any  part  of  a  book  is 
a  distinct  thing  from  its  authoritative  reception, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  often,  in  Aust,  a  oloee 
connexion  between  the  two. 

And  it  should  also  be  remarked  that  the  scat- 
tered pieces  of  evidence,  though  serving  as  con- 
venient landmarks,  must  not  be  remrded  as 
necessarily  marking  distinct  epochs  in  uie  history 
of  the  Canon. 

(a)  Preparatory  Staau  eiUminating  in  the 
Canonitation  of  the  Hexateueh  by  Bwra  and 
Nehemiah. — Even  before  the  authorization  of  the 
Hexateueh,  the  idea  of  a  Canon  was  not  entirely 
new.  In  uie  first  place,  the  earlier  strata  of  the 
Hexateueh,  JE  andD,  were  probably  well  known, 
and  received  with  various  degreee  of  reverence. 
This  was  true  also  of  seme  other  parts  of  the 
Bible,  several  of  the  psalms,  most  of  the  historical 
books  and  of  the  prophets.  But  more  important 
than  this,  the  various  codes  of  the  Law  haA  been 
from  time  to  time  formally  enforced.  The  I>e<»- 
logue  had,  according  to  E,  been  sanctioned  directiy 
by  God  Himself  20>).  At  any  rate,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  awful  reverence  with  which  the 
Ark  and  its  contents  were  regarded,  "rhe  ancient 
codes  preserved  by  JE,  Ex  §0-23  and  84>*-*,  had 
certainly  been  sanctioned  at  a  very  early  date. 
The  former  had,  acoordins  to  E,  been  inaugurated 
by  a  solemn  act  of  sacrifice.  Ex  24*-*, — a  passage 
of  great  importance  as  showing  how  wliat  was 
origmally,  as  clearly  seen  from  its  oontenta,  a 
sort  of  common  law,  came  to  be  sanctioned  and 
enforced  by  religious  authority.*  It  is  w'ell  known 
how,  at  obviously  a  much  later  date,  the  provisions 
of  D  were  enforced  by  the  authority  of  Josiah 
(2  K  23).  What  was  really  new  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Hexatench  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  was  that  now  we  find,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, not  merely  a  law,  but  a  sacred  book 
authoritatively  put  forward  for  the  acceptance  of 
tiie  people.  / 

(6)  The  Prophetieo-ffiitorieal  Canon. — It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  canonization  of  Scripture  is  not  likely 
to  have  stopped  with  the  Hexateueh.  The  in- 
creased or  fresh  awakened  interest  in  their  ancient 
history  must  have  supplied  the  Jews  with  a  fresh 
impulse  to  historical  study.  The  feelings  with 
which  the  earlier  history  was  regarded  would 
have  insensibly  extended  to  the  later  history, 
written  in  the  same  spirit  and  already  bearing 
the  impress  of  a  bygone  age.  In  these  writings, 
as  well  as  in  those  containing  the  teachings  of  the 
Prophets,  men  realized  that  they  heard  the  in- 
spired voice  of  the  true  successors  of  Moses,  the 
first  of  prophets  (Dt  18>»-").  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
it  would  not  have  been  long  before  the  second 
group  of  writings  came  to  be  regarded  with  much 

*  It  i*  quite  impoMtble  to  flz  with  oertalnfy  the  date  of  the 
ceramonle*  deaorlbed  In  this  pungc,  but  the  laws  themeelve* 
reflect  the  atate  ot  society  as  we  And  It  in  1  Samael,  wUch 

Erobably  oontioaed  long  after  In  the  north.  Xho  ooda  Itself  Is 
owever,  rtrj  oompler. 
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th«  same  reverence  as  the  first.  This  feeling  was 
eertainlv  heightened  by  the  cessation  of  the  power 
of  prophecy.  Ever  since  the  Captivity  the  pro- 
phetical office  had  been  becoming  more  and 
more  priestly  in  its  character,  as  we  see  from 
the  Bks.  of  EEaggai,  Zechariah,  and  especially 
Malacbi,  and  was  finally  absorbed  in  the  priest- 
hood. It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  writer  of  Sirach 
speaks  of  Aaron  as  vested  with  authority  to  teach 
(Sir  45"),  and  that  according  to  the  Chronicler  it 
was  the  Levites  especially  who  taught  thepeople 
in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch  17** ').  But  we 
have  to  mark  not  only  the  growth  of  a  certain 
feeling  towards  Holy  Scripture,  bat  also  a  litmary 
mpooess,  which  is  likely  to  have  taken  some  time. 
This  oonmsted  of  the  collection  of  scattered  books' 
and  leaflets,  and  the  revision  of  books,  and  eer- 
tainly  began  long  before  the  time  of  Ebara.  The 
editorial  frame-work  of  the  Bk.  of  Kings  is  the 
work  of  the  Deuteronomio  school,  and  probably 
belongs  to  the  time  of  the  Exile.  But,  on  the 
other  nand,  there  are  marks  of  a  later  revision, 
and  in  certain  passages,  snch  as  1 K  8^'",  we  are  re- 
minded of  P,  if  not  of  uieCimmioler.  The  last  five 
chapters  of  Judges  in  their  preseiU  form  have  dose 
affinities  with  P.  The  collections  of  prophecies 
of  different  prophets  and  different  dates  under 
the  names  of  Isaiah  and  Zechariah,  whatever  their 
oriranal  cause,  would  not  have  found  acceptance 
while  the  memories  of  Dentero-Isaiah  and  Zecnariah 
were  still  fresh.  We  may  say  then  that  the  literary 
process  was  probably  completed  not  many  years 
after  the  time  of  Ezra,  say  about  B.O.  400,  and 
that  this  second  group  lud  canonical  acceptance,  eU 
latett,  before  the  time  when  Sirach  was  written, 
and  certainly  long  hefcrt  that  work  was  translated. 
If  we  put  the  oanonicity  about  B.a  300-250,  we 
shall  probably  be  not  far  wrong,  provided  that  we 
remember  that  there  is  no  proy  q  offleial  recogni- 
tion by  authority  at  eueh  an  eeuiy  date.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Chronicler  (e.  300)  treated 
the  history  in  a  way  difficult  to  explain,  had  he 
been  poss^sed  with  our  ideas  of  canonicity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  separation  of  Joshua  from  the 
Law,  and  its  combination  with  the  other  historioJ 
boolm  of  the  second  group,  suggests  that  at  the 
time  when  made— long  before  B.a  180  (Prologue 
to  Sirach)— there  was  no  very  marked  difference  of 
estimation  between  the  first  and  second  groups. 
But  we  must  not,  again,  make  the  assnmpuon 
that  all  books  of  this  second  group  were  necessarily 
regarded  with  the  same  degree  of  reverence  and 
authority. 

(c)  The  eanonieity  iff  the  Saffioffrapha,—TbiB  is 
more  difficult  to  trace,  and  more  complicated.  The 
very  name  reminds  us  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  heterogeneous  collection,  which  could  not,  like 
the  two  other  groups,  be  classed  under  a  really 
descrijttive  name.  It  would  be  a  great  mistaka  to 
take  It  for  granted  that  their  canonicity  began  to 
be  deliberatoly  considered  after  the  canonicitj  of 
these  other  groups  had  been  completely  recognized. 
In  the  case  of  Psalms  and  Proverbs  this  was  idmost 
certainly  not  the  case. 

Psalms. — The  composition  of  the  Psaltor  shows 
it  to  be  evidently  a  compilation  from  several  earlier 
collections  differing  very  much  in  character  and 
age.  The  order  suggests  that  the  Psalms  were 
generally  placed  in  the  same  relative  position  in 
the  complete  Psalter  which  they  had  already 
occupied  in  these  earlier  collections.  Thns  we 
find  together  the  Psalms  of  '  the  sons  of  Korah '  42 
(-f  43)-40.  84.  85.  87.  88,  the  Psalms  of  Asaph  7S- 
83,  '  songs  of  degrees  (!  steps) '  120-134,  and  other 
cases  where  simuarity  of  titles  or  refrains  connects 
consecutive  Psalms,  showing  that  such  groups  of 
Psalms  were  taken  en  bloe  from  collections  entitled 
•  The  Psalm-book  of  Korah,' '  The  psiOms,  maeehils. 


and  songs  of  Asaph,'  'The  songs  of  degrees,  tito. 
So  far  m>m  critical  were  the  compilers  <n  tht 
Psalter  that  they  did  not  venture  in  certain  oases 
to  decide  whether  a  poem  was  more  correctly 
described  as  a  psalm  or  a  song  (see  titles  of  75.  76, 
etc.).  Still  more  curious  is  the  leaving  of  Uie 
note,  '  The  prayers  of  David  tiie  son  of  Jesse  are 
end^,'  after  the  Doxology  which  closes  Ps  72, 
although,  as  the  Psalter  now  stands,  the  preceding 
Psalm  IS  as  a  fact  ascribed  to  Solomon,  *»d  severu 
later  Psalms  are  ascribed  to  David.  The  arrange- 
ment of  Psalms  'to  David'  makes  it  likely  ^it 
at  least  two  independent  earlier  collections  were 
originally  so  entitled.  All  this  tends  to  show  that 
there  was  a  wide  interval  of  time  between  the 
oomposition  of  the  majority  of  the  Psalms  and 
their  final  compilation  in  one  complete  Psalter. 

The  character  of  the  Psalms  themselves  is  very 
various.  Some  are  comparatively  crude,  both  in 
conception  and  language,  and  with  sometimes  a 
corrupt  text,  and  appear  as  though  a  wide  interval 
lay  between  their  composition  and  the  literary 
tendencies  of  later  Judaism,  as,  e.jr.,PslO»-"I4.(cf. 
63)  16,  ete.  There  is  a  very  fair  probability  that 
these  at  least  are  pre-exilic  Some  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Jeremiah,  and  have  been  frequently 
remrded  as  having  been  written  either  by  nim  or 
writers  of  his  school  (esp.  31.  35.  69.  79).  Many 
are  of  a  personal  character,  as  4.  12.  13.  139,  etc.; 
others  were  obviously  composed  for  public  worship, 
to  which  they  have  a  distmct  reference,  as  95.  96. 
98.  99.  100,  etc.  eta  Others,  again,  suggest  that, 
originally  personal,  they  have  afterwards  been 
adapted  for  litnrgical  use,  as  69.  77.  102.  This 
leacb  many  to  suspect  that  in  some  cases  a  national 
interpretation  has  been  placed  on  Psalms  origin- 
ally designed  to  express  the  writer's  own  feelings 
and  experience.  In  some  Psalms,  as  in  Ps  118, 
the  national  interpretetion  of  the  1st  person  is 
obvious,  and,  of  course,  originaL 

Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  dais  for 
the  use  of  Psalms  in  religious  worship  with  absolute 
certainty.  It  appears  auiost  certain  that  psalmody 
did  not  form  a  regular  ptut  of  the  temple  worship 
before  the  Exile.  The  Bk.  of  Kin^  at  any  rate, 
says  nothing  of  it^  In  the  face  of  this,  the  constant 
mention  of  pealm-singing  by  the  Chronicler,  as  at 
the  Dedication  of  the  temple,  2  Ch  5"-  is  of  no 
historical  value  for  the  time  of  which  it  treats.  It 
is  of  a  piece  with  the  ascription  to  David  of  the 
founding  of  the  singing  guilds,  1  Ch  25.  The  value 
of  the  statements  m  Eok  and  Nehemiah  are  more 
difficult  to  estimate.  We  certainlv  find  sin^us 
mentioned,  not  only  in  the  editorisi  introduction 
to  the  account  of  Ezra's  work  (Ezr  7^),  but,  what 
is  far  more  important,  in  the  letter  of  Artaxerxes 
himself  (7**).  They  are  spoken  of  in  a  way  which 
implies  that  they  are  part  of  a  definitely  organized 
syrtem.  But  the  question  arises  whether  that 
system  was  actually  at  work  in  Jerusalem,  or  had 
Men  organized  by  Ezra  and  his  school  in  Babylon. 
What  is  known  of  the  Priestly  Code  in  relation  to 
the  Hexateuch  makes  it  extremely  probable  that 
a  new  and  highly  developed  ritual  had  been  so 
formulated.  It  is  also  of  some  significance  that 
in  P  only  we  find  the  ritual  use  of  trumpets  (Lv 
23**,  Nu  W).  On  the  other  hand  we  do  find,  in 
the  list  preserved  of  thoee  who  came  up  from 
Babylon,  the  mention  of  148  (128,  Ezr)  singers, 
'  sons  of  Asaph '  (Neb  1**,  Ezr  2^).  It  b  not  easy 
to  reconcile  this  stetement  with  Neh  7",  Ezr  2", 
where  singing  men  and  singing  women  are  men- 
tioned apparently  as  among  the  daves  of  the  exiles. 
Is  it  that  these  were  menials  who  had  no  oonnexion 
with  the  sacred  guild,  or  that  the  guild  itself  was 
a  creation  out  of  what  had  been  a  menial  office  t 
Singers  are  also  mentioned  by  Nehemiah  as  having 
been  appointed  by  himself,  Neh  7'.  In  his  account 
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of  the  dedication  of  the  wall,  12"*",  the  aingera 
and  players  of  inatmmenta  take  a  very  prominent 
part.  It  is  said  that  they  bad  established  them- 
■elvea  in  rillaeea,  ete.,  round  Jerusalem,  whence 
they  were  gathered  by  Nehemiah,  The 
statement  in  t."  that  the  singers  had  performed 
their  oflSce  '  in  the  days  of  David  and  Asaph,'  is 
made,  not  h^  Nehemiah,  bat  by  the  editor.  The 
account  of  toe  mnsic  and  psalmody  in  the  service 
connected  with  the  foundation  of  the  temple  in 
Ezr  3">-"  is  also  editorial,  and  is  too  much  like 
the  acconnts  of  similar  services  given  by  the 
Chronicler  (1  Ch  16,  2  Ch  6.  20"-S  etc.)  to  be 
free  from  sospicion.  It  is  sutficiently  evident 
that  on  all  sach  occasions  he  read  into  the  narra- 
tive the  religions  onstoms  of  his  own  dav,  which 
were  then  believed  to  have  originated  with  David. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  this  case  he  was  describing  events  much 
nearer  to  his  own  day,  and  some  time  must  be 
allowed  for  such  traditions  to  have  grown  up. 

Putting  all  the  facta  together,  it  would  probably 
be  near  the  truth  to  say  that  music  was  first  in- 
troduced into  religions  worship  to  some  smaU 
extent  with  the  second  temple,  but  was  first 
thoroughly  organized  and  greatly  developed  under 
the  reforms  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Tnis  use  of 
Psalms,  nnder  the  control  of  the  Priestly  gnilds, 
would  have  given  authority  not  only  to  those 
specially  composed  for  the  purpose,  but  to  those 
adapted  to  liturgical  use,'  and  they  would  have 
required  no  farther  sanction.  See,  further,  artt. 
Pbaise  nr  OT,  and  Psalms. 

Provevbi. — It  was  different  with  the  Bk.  of 
Proverbs.  It  belon^gs  to  a  dass  of  literature  the 
sanction  of  which  is  by  no  means  so  obvious.  If 
required  to  place  in  order  of  time  the  Prophetic, 
the  Priestly,  and  the  Ethical  spirit  among  the 
Jews,  we  should  certainly  give  them  in  this  order. 
The  last  of  the  three  is  most  cloael;;^  connected 
with  modem  Jadaism.  The  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  abolition  of  its  sacrificial  system 
must  have  gone  far  to  give  it  strength  and  per- 
manence, bnt  in  its  inception  the  ethical  spirit  is 
of  much  earlier  date,  as  we  see  from  Siraoh.  But, 
as  we  see  from  the  Prologue,  Sirach  itself  was  an 
imitation  of  earlier  books,  among  which  we  must 
obviously  reckon  Proverbs;  and  these  earlier  books 
are  spoken  of  as  already  ancient,  '  the  other  books 
of  our  fathers,'  and  yet  are  not  so  ancient,  as  the 
prophets,  anleas  indeed  the  phrase  'othvrs  that 
nave  followed  in  their  steps'  points  especially  to 
Chronicles,  which  was  in  a  sense  an  imitation  of 
the  prophetic  Bk.  of  Kings.  The  fact,  too.  that 
Solomon  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  fountain 
of  proverbial  philosophy,  is  at  once  a  proof  of  the 
relative  antiquity  of  the  germ  and  the  sanction  of 
what  came  to  be  ascribed  to  him.  When  once 
Solomon  had  gained  this  reputation,  it  became 
customary  to  ascribe  proverbs  to  him.  That  many 
of  these  were  originally  popular  sayings,  handed 
doMm  as  ancient  saws,  hardly  needs  saying.  That 
they  were  gathered  together  into  small  collections 
first,  and  that  such  collections  were  afterwards  put 
together  so  as  to  form  our  present  Bk.  of  Proverbs, 
is  evident  to  any  one  who  carefully  studies  the 
book.  See  Provbbbs. 

With  regard  to  the  canonicity  of  this  book,  all 
that  we  can  positively  say  is,  that  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  a  specially  sacred  character  should 
have  bagan  to  be  attacned  to  such  proverbs  only 
when  the  whole  collection  had  been  finally  com- 
pleted. The  words  at  the  beginning  of  Pr  25' 
'These  also  are  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the 
men  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  copied  out,'  make 
it  probable  that,  when  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
earliest  collection  was  made,  the  proverlM  which 
composed  it  were  already  believed  to  be  Solomon's. 


It  proves  at  the  least  that,  when  the  final  compila- 
tion was  complete,  this  earlier  collection  was 
headed  by  a  title  which  the  compilers  did  not 
venture  to  disturb.  The  case  is  parallel  to  that 
of  'Ps  72*>.  We  mav,  then,  s&iely  say  that  the 
canonicity  of  the  whole  Bk.  of  Proverbs  was  firmly 
established  long  before  B.C.  180,  and  that  of  parts 
of  it,  certainly  chs.  25-29  were  recognized  long 
before,  possibly  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

Ecdesiastes. — In  point  of  canonicity  Ecclesiastes 
stands  on  quite  a  different  footing  from  Proverbs. 
It  was  neither  a  collection  of  sayings  tradition- 
ally ascribed  to  Solomon,  nor  was  it  a  collection  of 
booklets  which  bore  his  name.  Ecdesiastes  was 
apparently  ascribed  to  Solomon  neither  by  ancient 
tradition  nor  by  literary  criticism  ;  but  the  person 
of  Solomon  is  assumed  by  the  writer.  As  the 
authorship  of  Solomon  ia  precluded  on  literary 

t rounds,  there  are  no  alternatives  except  either  a 
eliberate  fraud  or  a  mere  literary  device  designed 
to  give  force  to  his  sabjeot.  The  latter  alterna- 
tive seems  by  far  the  most  probable.  It  was 
written  in  a  literary  ^e  (see  12'*),  when  a  modern 
book  would  not  easily  be  mistaken  for  one  of 
ancient  date,  by  a  writer,  probably  an  old  sage, 
who  had  observed  much  and  studied  much,  and 
felt  that  he  had  a  right  to  speak  (12*-"),  and  was 
giving  such  advice  as  Solomon  himsdf  might  have 
given  had  he  lived  in  his  day.  That  in  a  less 
critical  age  this  literary  device  should  have  been 
misunderstood,  and  that,  if  so,  it  should  have  done 
much  for  the  reception  of  this  book,  is  not  surpris- 
ing. How  soon  this  was  so,  or  the  exact  date  of 
its  composition,  must  be  largely  matter  of  con- 
jecture. We  cannot  be  certain  that  it  was  known 
to  the  writer  of  Sirach.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  said  to  have  been  anoted  by  one  Simon,  son  of 
Shetach,  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  before 
Christ  (see  Buhl,  pp.  16,  17).  It  probably  bdongs 
to  the  liters^  age  which  terminated  in  the  dis- 
turbed period  of  the  Maccabees,  and  wm  cer- 
tainly anthoritativdy  recognized  by  the  Council 
of  Jamnia  at  the  end  of  the  Ist  oent.  A.D.  See, 
further,  art.  Ecclesiastes. 

Sontf  of  Son jt.— The  Song  of  Songs  is  so  far 
like  ^clesiastes  that  the  snbiect  of  the  poem  is 
connected  with  the  person  of  Solomon,  not  obviously 
as  the  assumed  writer,  bnt  as  one  of  the  principal 
characters.  The  poem,  or  group  of  poems,  is,  how- 
ever, probably  andent^  and  onginaUy,  there  can 
be  no  serious  doubt,  qnite  secular  m  character. 
According  to  1  K  4**  Solomon  was  traditionally 
known  as  a  writer  of  poetry,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  this  work  was  ascribed  to  him  at  a 
compamtively  early  date,  before  the  Exile.  The 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  book  would  have 
naturally  followed.  He  who  was  believed  to  have 
drawn  lessons  of  morality  from  plants  and  animals 
(cf.  1  K  4»  with  Pr  8"  26^»  etc.),  might  easily 
be  supposed  to  have  intended  some  deep  m3rstic 
meaning  in  this  simple  story  of'  pare  and  natural 
love.  In  this  case  the  reception  of  the  book  was 
probably  slow  and  gradual,  and  naturally  enough 
met  with  considerable  opposition.  Had  it  not  been 
for  its  iJlegorical  interpretation,  it  is  unlikely  that 
it  woold  have  gained  a  place  in  the  Canon.  The 
Christians  accepted  the  nook,  but  gave  it  a  new 
allegorical  interprotation  of  their  own. 

Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.— The  Bks.  of 
I  and  2  Chronicles,  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the 
four  origin^y  one  book,  were  probably  received 
as  a  trustworthy  record  before  the  beginning  of 
the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  As  already  shown,  at  least 
Chronicles  and  Nehemiah  are  referred  to  in  the 
praise  of  famous  men  in  Sir  44-50.  Probably  they 
were  not  written  much  more  than  a  century  earlier, 
about  B.C.  330  (see  Kent,  Hist.  Beb.  People,  ii.  8), 
and  their  diaracter  suggests  that  they  were  com- 
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piled  bjf  authoritif.  If  ao,  the  dfttes  of  authorship 
and  oanonioity  are  the  same.  In  any  case  their 
compontion  and  reception  belong  to  a  time  not 
long  after  the  Anal  revision  of  the  Blc  of  Kings, 
thongh  possibly  a  much  longer  time  after  tue 
general  recognition  of  an  earlier  edition,  so  to 
speak,  of  that  book.  The  two  books  present  an 
instmotive  contrast.  The  Chronicles  are,  unlike 
Kings,  not  so  mnch  a  eofiunlation  as  a  eomposition. 
It  is  only  exceptionallv  that  fragments  of  ancient 
documents  appear  in  their  original  shape.  For  the 
most  part  the  whole  has  been  recast  in  its  relatively 
modem  form,  with  its  characteristically  modem 
smrit.  It  shows  the  marks  of  a  definitely  literary 
effort  in  a  literary  age.  Its  treatment  of  ancient 
history  mav  be  compared  in  some  respects  with 
that  of  the  later  Taigums  and  Midrashim.  In  fact, 
the  word  midraih  already  occurs  in  S  Ch  13"  24" 
(AY  'story'),  though  hardly  in  its  later  technical 
sense.  The  book  was  probably  intended  to  pre- 
serre  in  a  permanent  form  the  methods  of  teaching 
common  in  the  Jewish  schools.  That  such  a 
literary  school  should  spring  into  existence  after 
the  period  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  is  highly  prob- 
able. It  would  have  been  the  natural  result  of  the 
impulse  giTen  by  them  to  the  study  of  Scripture. 

Job.— Of  Job  it  is  difficult  to  speak  very  posi- 
tirely.  The  allusion  in  Ezk  l4"-*<>  may  prove 
nothing  more  than  that  the  story  of  Job,  or  some- 
thing uke  it,  was  current  in  the  prophet's  day. 
The  mention  after  Daniel  (in  this  case  certainly  it 
is  the  person,  not  the  book,  we  have  to  think  of) 
may  suggest  that  the  story  had  only  recently 
become  known.  In  any  case  the  pomt  of  the 
allusion  does  not  make  it  necessary  to  suppose  that 
Ezekiel  necessarilv  regarded  Job  as  a  historical 
person.  The  book  bMrs  traces  of  the  kind  of 
religions  feelings  which  were  quickened  b^  Deutero- 
nomy, and  betrays  a  still  closer  relationship  to 
Deutero-Isaiah.  Indeed  the  suffering  Servant  of 
J*  forma  a  striking  parallel  to  the  leacung  thought 
of  the  book.  Yet  the  relation  between  the  two 
appeaiB  to  be  collateral  rather  than  of  direct 
ancestry.  This  resemblance,  taken  with  the  allu- 
sions to  astronoiny  in  Job  9*  26",  suggest  that  Job 
was  written  in  Babylon  about  the  same  period. 
This  wonld  be  all  but  a  certainty  if  we  could  be 
sure  that  Job's  sufferings  are  meant  to  be  an  allegory 
of  those  of  the  exiled  IsraeL 

Ruth  and  Lamentatloni.— The  Bks.  of  Ruth  and 
Lamentations,  especially  if  the  latter  was  believed 
to  be  the  work  of  Jeremiah,  oonld  hardly  have 
received  general  recognition  when  the  historico- 
prophetic  group  was  completed,  as  they  would 
certainly  have  found  a  place  in  it,  the  former  as  a 
historical,  the  latter  as  a  prophetic  work.  Apart 
from  a  very  possible  reference  in  Sir  49*  to  La  1^"^ 
etc,  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  whether  they 
were  known  or  not  to  the  writer  of  Sirach,  and  the 
internal  evidence  is  too  uncertain  in  this  case  to 
give  us  any  real  help.  All  that  we  can  positively 
say  is  that  both  were  thoroughly  recogniied  by  the 
end  of  the  let  cent.  A.D.,  as  seen  by  the  testimony 
of  Joeephn«  and  the  Coundl  of  Jamnia,  and  no 
doubt  IS  expressed  of  their  genuineness.  They 
must  have  been  received  long  before ;  but  how  long 
we  can  only_  guess.  This  is,  however,  just  one  <n 
those  cases  in  which  the  evidence  of  silence  is  of 
very  littie  value  against  a  book.  The  Bk.  of 
Ruth  would  hardly  have  suited  the  purpose  of  the 
writer  of  Siiaoh,  who  includes  no  women  among 
his  worthies. 

Daniel  and  Either.— The  Bks.  of  Daniel  and 
Esther  stand  on  a  very  different  footing.  Had  they 
been  known,  Daniel  and  Mordecai  wonld  certainly 
have  found  a  place  in  Sir  44-60  among  the  '  famous 
men.'  It  is  true  that  Ezekiel  (14>^'<>)  knows  of 
Daniel  as  one  whose  purity  of  life  might  be  supposed 


to  have  secured  the  land  from  Divine  wrath,  but 
not  necessarily  as  the  great  hero  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Persian  courts.  How  oonld  Sirach  have 
failed  to  commemorate  him  who  oomUned  all  the 
courage  of  a  David  with  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon! 
The  Mok  bears  obvious  internal  evidence  in  chs. 
7-9  of  a  date  snbeeqnent  to  the  Maccabesan  era. 
From  the  similarity  of  subject  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  both  Daniel  and  Elsther  were  derived  from  the 
same  Eaatem  source.  But  it  could  hardly  have 
been  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  1st  cent.  B.a 
The  history  of  the  reception  of  the  hooka  forms 
a  rather  marked  contrast.  The  Bk.  of  Duiid, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  its  contents, 
appears  to  have  gained  favour  without  oppontion, 
and  Daniel  is  spoken  of  in  the  NT  as  a  prophet 
(Mt  24>*).  Esther,  on  the  other  hand,  was  received 
with  connderable  hesitation,  and  whether  on  this 
ground  or  otherwise  there  is  less  evidence  in  its 
favour.  It  is  not  quoted  in  the  NT,  which  may  be 
only  accidental ;  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the 
feast  of  Jn  6'  is  that  of  Purim,  which  wonld  prove 
the  recognition  of  tiie  book.  Several  Rabbis  ob- 
jected to  the  book  about  the  1st  and  2nd  cents.  A.D., 
and  one  at  least  in  the  3rd  (see  Buhl,  p.  25) ;  several 
Fathers,  Melito  (perhaps  by  error),  Atlianasius, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  omit  it  from  their  lists ;  and 
it  was  not  recorded  as  canonical  by  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia.  Some  objections  or  suspicions  arose, 
among  the  Jews  at  any  rate,  from  its  secular 
character ;  others,  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers, 
merely  from  the  fact  that  the  fast  of  13th  Adar, 
in  connexion  with  Hainan's  plot  (ch.  9*),  omiflicted 
with  the  feast  of  the  same  day  commemorating 
the  victory  of  Judas  Maccabeeus  over  Nicanor 
(1  Mac  7* ;  see  Ryle,  p.  139). 

viii.  Summary  of  Results  obtainbo.— In  the 
foregoing  inquiry  the  following  facts  seem  clearly 
established : — 

(1)  Canonicity  was,  like  the  oompoaition  of  the 
books  itself,  a  gradual  process,  'fhe  Council  of 
Jamnia,  for  example,  gave  a  formal  sanction  to 
what  had  already  become,  more  or  leas  definitely, 
the  public  opinion  of  Jewish  writers. 

(2)  Such  sanction  appears  to  have  been,  in  fact, 
accidental,  that  is  to  say,  not  by  anv  means 
essential  to  the  idea  of  canonicity.  All  the  OT 
books,  with  a  few  possible  exceptions,  would  have 
won  their  way  into  the  Canon  had  no  such  council 
decided  the  matter,  just  as  the  NT  became 
canonical  without  the  sanction  of  a  general  oounciL 

(3)  The  histOTT  of  canonicity  eannot  be  com- 
pletely separatea  from  the  history  of  the  books 
themselves.  The  separate  parts  of  a  book  may 
have  been,  and  in  some  cases  certainly  were, 
accepted  authoritatively  before  the  whole  was 
written.  This  was  espedally  the  oaae  with  the 
Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs. 

(4)  This  consideration,  among  others,  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  canonicity  was,  in  Its  earliest 
stages,  a  question  of  degree,  and  even,  to  some 
extent,  of  icind.  One  book,  the  Pentateuch,  for 
example,  was  accepted  liecanse  formally  sanctioned 
by  authority ;  another  acquired  its  authority  from 
its  long  acceptance  by  students  and  writers;  a 
third,  from  its  liturgical  use.  Again,  various  faotors 
contributed  to  the  idea  of  canomcity ;  among  them, 
certainly,  real  or  supposed  antiquity,  and  also,  to 
some  extent,  anthoisnip  by  some  famous  person, 
such  as  David  or  Solomon. 

(6)  Lastiy,  while  the  beginnings  of  canonidty 
lie  in  the  misty  period  of  ancient  Jewish  history, 
it  max  be  said  to  have  reached  its  final  stage  at 
the  Council  of  Jamnia,  where  all  our  OT  books 
were  sanctioned ;  thongh,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
great  bulk,  at  any  rate,  were  practically  recognized 
as  canonical  long  before ;  and,  on  the  other,  some 
hesitation  in  isolated  cases  was  not  nnrommon 
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•Ten  after  the  oonnoil.  Since  then,  time,  habit, 
and  experience  hare  continaed  to  give  strength  to 
it*  decisions. 

ix.  Claims  of  thk  Apoobtpha  to  CAKOinomr. 
—So  far,  tiie  inTestigation  has  oonoemed  itself 
almost  ezelnsively  vith  the  Canon  accepted  by  the 
Jews  and  by  the  Reformed  Chniches  of  modem 
times.  A  few  words  are  necessary  concerning  the 
claims  of  the  Apocrypha  to  canonioity.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chnrcn  it  depends  upon  the  sup- 
posed inspiration  of  the  Ynl^te.  There  is,  however, 
some  truth  in  the  canonicity  of  the  Apocrypha. 
The  LXX  contained  these  books  very  nearly  as  we 
have  them  now  in  onr  English  Apocrypha.  The 
earliest  extant  LXX  texts  are  certainly  Christian, 
bat  the  references  in  Hebrews  to  Wisdom  and 
Maccabees,  to  which  attention  has  been  already 
called,  soranst  the  probabilitv  that  the  Greek 
Bible  of  NT  times  was  the  LXX  as  we  know  it 
It  would  thus  wpear  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
were  aconstomecTto  group  together  in  their  sacred 
literature  a  larger  collection  of  books  than  those 
contained  in  the  Palestinian  Canon  and  sanctioned 
at  Jamnia.  It  is,  then,  a  common  practice  to 
speak  of  the  Alexandrian  Canon  as  distinct  from 
the  Palestinian,  and  it  is  at  least  a  significant  fact 
that  the  only  book  of  the  NT  (if  we  make  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Fourth  Gospel)  which  has 
distinct  affinities  with  Alexandrian  thought,  con- 
tains the  two  strildng  references  just  mentioned  to 
the  Apodrphal  books.  The  tenn  is  convenient, 
no  doubt,  out  it  is  niiala«iling  if  it  is  intended  to 
imply  that  the  Alexandrians  placed  all  their  sacred 
boolK,  whether  belonging  to  the  Palestinian  Canon 
or  not,  on  the  same  footing.  It  is  satisfactory 
enough  if  merely  intended  to  mean  that  they  made 
no  definite  distinction  between  the  Canon  and  the 
Apocrypha.  The  statement  Tsee  above)  that  Philo, 
•.9. , never  quotes  the  Apocrypnal  books  as  canonical, 
is  to  some  extent  ontweighed,  as  already  suggested, 
hv  his  peculiar  views  of  inspiration.  His  theory 
of  an  extended,  if  graduated,  inspiration  tended  to 
weaken  the  conception  of  a  special  Canon.  The 
fact  that  rather  a  large  number  of  OT  books  *  are 
not  quoted  by  Philo  at  all,  perhaps  points  in  the 
same  direction.  Dr.  Sanday  sees  in  the  distinction 
between  the  so-called  Palestinian  and  Alexandrian 
Canons  the  difierenoe  between  the  more  stricUy 
religions  school  and  those  who  welcomed  a  wider, 
if  more  secular,  culture  {Itupiration,  p.  93).  With 
reference  to  the  quotation  of  the  Apoc^ha  by 
Christian  Fathers,  it  may  be  enough  to  observe 
that  even  the  ultra -Alexandrian  Orisen  very 
definitely  recognized  that  the  books  of  Uie  Pales- 
tinian Canon  were  in  a  special  sense  those  of  the 
Covenant  (testament). 

The  sporadic  inclusion,  so  to  speak,  of  altogether 
nncanonical  books  as  Scripture  m  the  NT  or  else- 
where, such  as  the  quotation  from  the  Bk.  of 
Enoch  in  Jude,t  shows  that,  while  a  small  body  of 
learned  Jewish  experts  in  Palestine  had  formulated 
a  fixed  Canon,  there  were  others  whose  critical 
knowledge  was  less  exact,  and  who  therefore  in- 
cluded within  their  conception  of  Scripture  a  far 
wider  circle  of  books. 

X.  Some  Peculiakitibs  im  ths  Evidkmci  or 
THE  NT  AMD  Fathers.— It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
do  more  than  mention  the  curious  omission  by 
some  Eastern  Christian  writers  of  well-established 
OT  books,  such  as  the  omission  of  Chronicles  (with 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah)  and  Job  hj  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  and  the  Nestorian  Canon  (see  Buhl, 
p.  B3).  Such  omissions  must  be  regarded  as  eccen- 
tricities outside  the  general  current  of  canonical 

*  EnUol,  Dulel,  Biith,0*ntioIc«,  BodeslMtes,  LsmentaUon*, 
Either  (BaU,  tr.p.  U;  oi.  Syla,  Philo  and  Holy  Sar^tun). 

t  ForqnotraonstromwrafennacstoaxtnKmiioolcslbaokibi 
NT,  n*  Bnhl.  p.  14. 


history.   The  omission  of  Esther  stands  on  a  differ 
footing,  and  is,  moreover,  more  common. 

xi  THE  IKFLCKNCE  OF  OUR  PRESENT  KNOW- 
LEDGE OF  OT  Canon  upon  Reuqion.— Hitherto 
the  subject  has  been  investigated  on  its  purely 
historical  side.  The  question  has  been— What 
books  were  in  point  of  fact  received  as  Scripture  at 
different  times!  not — What  is  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  books  of  Scripture,  or  of  particular  books  of 
Scripture,  as  sanctions  for  religions  belief  and 
religious  conduct?  The  latter  question  belongs 
rather  to  the  subject  of  inspiration  than  to  that  of 
the  Canon.  But  it  comes  within  the  limit  of  the 
present  inquiry  in  so  far  as  the  spiritual  authority 
and  value  of  Bible  books  depend  npon  canonicity. 
Except  for  this,  the  history  of  the  Canon  has 
nothmg  more  than  a  purely  literary  and  archaeo- 
logical value.  The  question  may  be  put  thus — Does 
the  scientific  method  as  applied  to  the  history  of 
the  Canon — and  no  other  method  is  really  per- 
missible—increase or  diminish  the  practical  value 
of  the  Bible  as  a  whole  or  in  part  ?  Theoretically, 
it  would  appear  that  it  diminishes  it.  It  is  one 
thing  to  say  that  the  OT  was  authoritatively  fixed 
by  Ezra  or  a  religions  school  founded  by  him; 
another,  that  it  was,  as  far  as  the  evidence  really 
proves,  first  officially  sanctioned  in  its  completeness 
by  the  Council  of  Jamnia.  Christiaos  would  far 
rather  believe  that  the  Bks.  of  Esther  and  Canticles 
formed  part  of  the  Bible  of  Christ  and  His  apostles, 
than  that  tii«y  were  sanctioned  by  a  Jewish  council 
held  some  70  years  after  Christ's  ascension.  A 
devout  Protestant  may  be  somewhat  shocked  to 
find  that  many  of  the  earlier  Christians  practically 
included  several  Apocryphal  books  in  their  Bible. 
The  modem  study  of  the  subject  does  certainly 
tend  in  some  measure  to  obscure  the  lines  drawn 
between  canoniMJ  and  Apooiyphal  books,  and  to 
depreciate  relatively  some  of  the  former  and 
appreciate  some  of  the  latter.  It  affects,  in  some 
degree,  botii  the  conditions  of  canonicity  and  the 
question  to  what  extent  certain  books  within  or 
without  the  recognized  Canon  fulfil  those  condi- 
tions. But  what  practical  bearing  has  all  this  as 
concerns  the  influence  of  the  Bible  upon  faith  and  . 
life?  We  feel  that  the  books  of  whose  claim  to 
canonicity  there  is  some  degree  of  doubt  are  just 
those  which,  from  a  purely  religious  point  of  view, 
are  tiie  least  important.  There  are  those  who  feel 
that  if  Ecdesiastes,  Esther,  and  Canticles  had 
never  been  included  in  the  Canon,  and  Sirach  and 
Wisdom  had  been  included,  it  would  have  made 
litUe  real  difference.  We  might  still  in  Ecdesiastes 
have  reverenced  the  outspoken  honesty  of  a  pious 
Israelite  struggling  according  to  his  limited  light 
with  perhaps  the  greatest  problems  of  life.  We 
should  have  been  Uiankful  that  in  Esther  we  had 
illustrated  for  us  a  phase  of  character  belonging  to 
the  most  interesting,  and  once  the  most  refigious, 
nation  of  the  world.  We  should  have  found  in 
Canticles  at  least  apretty  love-lyric,  and  possiblv  a 
good  deal  more.  The  old  questionings  and  douots 
about  these  books  make  it  easier  for  us  to  have 
some  such  ideas  about  them  now  without  shocking 
our  relinous  sense.  We  feel  that  the  standard  by 
which  all  Bible  or  quad-Bible  books  must  eventu- 
ally be  appraised  is  not  merely  the  ipse  dixit  of 
an  infalliDle  Church,  Jewish  or  Christian,  which 
rules  all  on  one  side  of  a  line  holy  and  all  on  the 
other  secular,  but  an  enlightened  intelligence  which 
sees  in  the  sacred  hooks,  including  even  some  not 
genersJlj  accounted  canonical,  various  degrees  of 
mspiration  and  spiritual  power.  By  enlightened 
intelligence  is  here  meant  not  tiie  mere  private 
opinion  of  the  individual,  but  the  growing  consent 
of  spiritually-minded,  right-thinking,  honest,  and 
devout  Christians.  In  a  word,  tlie  study  of  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  makes  it  possible  to  think 
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that  the  same  influences  which  resolted  in  the 
fixed  Canon  of  OT  in  ancient  times,  mav  at  a 
fntnre  time  lead  to  aome  more  defined  modification 
in  our  conception  of  a  sacred  Canon. 

LrmuTDBi,— H.  E.  UjU,  Tk»  Canon  tf  M«  Old  IMaflMnt, 
LoDdoD,  M«nmlll«n,  1892,  alto  Philo  and  Hoty  Scrintun,  ISW ; 
Pr.  Babl,  f anon  u.  Ttxt  in  AT,  Leindg,  UM  [Kag.  tr., 
Edlnbuish,  T.  k  T.  Olark,  1892];  Juliiu  Ffltit,  D*r  Kamon  dt$ 
AT,  Lelpcv,  Un ;  J.  8.  Bloch,  Studim  tur  OmA.  ier  Samm- 
lung  der  <Mh*b.  lAteratur,  BraaUa,  1879 ;  Ed.  B«v«,  0*tch.  d«r 
heil.  SeArVtm  AT*,  1890,  BiMt.  <tu  eanon  do  lainUi  terUuru 
dant  VMi—  chrMmns*,  StraHbais,  1804  (Eng.  tr.,  Edinbunrb, 
1884] ;  O.  WUdeboer,  Het  ontttaan  van  dm  Kanm  du  Ovdm 
Vrrtxmdt,  Oroniiuran,  1889  [0«rm.  tr.,  Oottaa,  1891:  Eng.  tr. 
(by  B.  W.  Booon)  18MJ;  Sohfirar,  OJV*,  1899,  iL  806-812 
WJP,  n.  L  S08-S121 ;  Driver,  LOT*,  pp.  i-xl ;  a  F.  W«rtoott, 
n*  Sou  in  th*  ClMTth,  London,  1886-06 ;  W.  Stnday,  In- 
iviratUm,  London,  18BS.  (X.  alio  the  artiolee  'Oanon  of  OT' 
(by  Budde)  in  the  Xnme.  Bibliea,  'Kanon  dee  AT'i'  (by 
attack)  io  i>ilS*,  and  'Kanon'  (by  Schmieden  In  Eraoh  and 
amber's  AOgm.  Sn«yi. :  and  lee  the  aotboriUea  cited  under 
the  artlolee  on  the  nrenu  books  oi  the  OI  in  the  present  work, 

V.  H.  Woods. 
OLD  TEBTAMBNT  UHOUAOB.  — See  LAN- 
ouAGi  OF  Old  TKSTAMCirr. 

OLD  TBSTAMBHT  TBXT.— See  TxxT  or  Old 
Tbstahknt. 

OLD  TB8TJUIEHT  TIMBsJ-See  Israkl. 

OLITE  (na  tayith,  Aofo,  oliva,  Arab.  sn«2n).— A 
well-known  tree,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of 
Syria  and  Palestine.  It  belongs  to  the  order 
OleacecB,  which  also  includes  the  ash.  It  is  a  tree 
with  gnarled  and,  when  Itirge,  usually  hollow 
trunk,  and  strangling  branches.  It  loves  rich  soil, 
but  flourishes  without  irrigation.  The  small  white 
dowers  form  axillary  dusters.  When  their  function 
is  over,  they  fall  in  showers  to  the  ground  (Job 
15"),  and  tneir  place  is  taken  by  small  oblong 
fruits,  at  first  green,  but  becoming  almost  black 
when  ripe.  From  these  comes  the  fatness  of  the 
olive,  its  rich  nutritious  oil.  The  leaves  are 
oblong  to  lanceolate,  of  the  characteiistie  dull 
olive-green  at  their  upper  snrfaoe,  and  a  frosted 
silver  colour  below.  This  arrangement  of  colours 
makes  an  olive  tree  at  a  little  distuoe  appear  as  if 
covered  by  a  filmy  veil  of  silver  gauze,  which 
gives  a  soft  dreuny  sheen  to  the  landscape. 
There  are  grove*  of  olives  near  all  the  cities  and 
villages  of  Pal.  and  Syria,  and  several  of  them  are 
very  extensive.  That  near  Beirftt  is  nearly  6  miles 
square.  That  near  Tripoli  is  about  as  large. 
There  are  fine  groves  near  Nablfts,  and  on  the 
western  slopes  of  Lebanon.  The  ground  in  which 
olive  trees  grow  is  ploughed  twice  or  more  a 
year,  and  enriched  with  inorganic  and  organic 
fertilizers.  A  favourite  dressing  is  a  marl,  known 
as  humodrah,  which  is  found  everywhere  in  pockets 
of  the  cretaceous  rooks  of  Syria.  The  first  olives 
begin  to  fall  in  September.  These  are  usually  left 
until  the  time  when  the  owner  or  his  agent,  and 
the  lessee,  can  together  pick  them  up  and  measure 
them.  In  November  comes  the  harvest.  The 
trees  are  beaten  with  a  long  pole  (Dt  24*').  The 
'shakings'  (Is 24")  of  the  olive  tree  lefer  to  the 
few  olives  left  after  the  first  beating.  These  were 
to  be  left  for  the  poor ;  see  art  Gleaning.  The 
olive  harvest  is  usually  carried  home  in  baskets, 
on  the  backs  of  men  or  donkeys.  'Olive  berries' 
(Ja  3''),  in  reality  a  kind  of  drupe,  are  nsed  for 
food  in  two  stages.  (1)  When  green  they  are 
pickled  in  brine,  until  the  bitter  taste  is  somewhat 
overcome,  a  result  which  is  hastened  by  slightly 
bruising  the  drupe,  so  that  the  brine  may  more 
readily  penetrate  its  pulp.  They  are  eaten  with 
bread,  and,  especially  during  the  fasts,  constitute  a 
notable  portion  of  the  diet  of  the  people.  (2)  When 
quite  ripe  they  are  sometimes  packed  down  in 
iialt,  or  immersed  in  brine,  and  at  other  times  pre- 


served in  their  own  (rfl.  The  yield  varies  moob 
in  difierent  years.  If  it  is  large  one  year  it  is 
usually  small  the  next.  The  drupes  are  often 
beaten  in  a  mortar,  as  in  Bible  times  (Ex  27* 
etc.).  In  this  case  the  marc  is  placed  in  a  vessel 
filled  with  hot  water.  The  oil  floats  to  the  surface, 
and  is  skimmed  off.  .  The  more  usual  way  of 
obtaining  the  oil,  however,  is  to  bruise  the  ripe 
berries  in  a  shallow  circulax  basin,  excavated  in  a 
stone  shaped  like  the  nether  millstone,  or  in  the 
solid  rock.  The  bruising  is  sometimes  done  with 
the  foot  (Dt  33**,  Mic  6"),  but  more  commonly  by 
an  upright  millstone,  with  a  long  pole  passed 
through  Its  centre.  The  short  end  of  this  pole  is 
fastened  to  an  upright  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the 
basin,  and  the  other  pushed  or  pulled  round  by  a  man 
or  animal,  so  that  the  stone  revolves  just  within  the 
outer  edge  of  the  bann.  This  reduces  the  berries 
to  a  pulp.  Part  of  the  oil  flows  out  through  a 
spout  in  the  rim  of  the  basin  into  a  vat  (Jl  2**  3", 
Hag  2").  After  the  oil  which  flows  of  itself  has 
been  drawn  away,  the  marc  is  packed  in  soft  reed 
baskets.  These  are  snbiected  to  pressure  by 
piling  them  one  over  the  other  between  two  stone 
pillars,  with  an  upright  groove  at  the  inner  face 
of  each.  In  these  grooves  slides  »  horizontal  bar, 
which  is  heavily  weighted  with  stones  or  iron. 
Under  this  primitive  but  powerful  press  the  oil 
flows  down  in  streams,  and  is  collected  in  a  vat  at 
the  foot  of  the  pile.  At  first  it  has  much  ex- 
traneous matter  and  water  mixed  with  it.  These 
nadually  separate,  leaving  the  pure  sweet  oiL 
This  is  Kept  in  jars,  or  in  large  reservoirs  hewn 
out  of  the  rock  or  built  with  great  exactness,  and 
well  pointed  at  the  joints,  or  plastered  within. 
The  oil  is  used  extensively  as  food,  and  large 
quantities  of  soap  of  most  excellent  quality  are 
made  by  boiling  it  with  crude  soda. 

'The  Scripture  allusions  to  the  olive  are  very 
numerous.  It  is  the  first  tree,  of  those  now 
known,  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (6n  8").  Its 
wealth  of  nourishment  made  it  a  natural  candidate 
for  the  position  of  king  of  trees  (Jk  O"*  *)•  It  ia  an 
emblem  of  peace  and  prosperity  (Ps  BSf  128')  and 
beauty  (Jer  11>*  Hoe  14*).  The  two  olive  trees 
in  Zee  4*- were  emblems  of  fruitfulness.  RV 
well  translates  (v.")  'two  sons  of  oil,'  instead  of 
AV  'two  anointed  ones.'  Standing  'the  Lord 
ot  the  whole  earth,'  they  denote  His  abundant, 
overflowing  provision  for  the  spiritual  wants  of 
mankind.  Oil  is  frequently  alluded  to  as  food 
(2  Ch  2"),  medicine  (Lk  10",  Ja  6"),  unguent  (Ps 
23»,  Mt  6"),  illuminator  (Mt  25'  etc.).  The  temple 
oil  was  beaten  (Ex  27").  The  name  '  Mount  of 
Olives '  indicates  the  importance  attached  to  this 
tree,  and  associates  it  with  many  of  the  most 
intwesting  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Lord. 

G.  E.  Post. 

OLIVES,  MOOHT  OP  (a'mo  "iP;  LXX  t4  Spot 
T&p  {Koniiv ;  Vulg.  Mom  Olivarum). — In  the  OT  Uie 
term  '  Mount  of  Olives '  occurs  only  in  Zee  14*.  It 
is  described  as  the  '  ascent  of  the  Olives '  (**o  n^W) 
in  2  8  15»  (AV  'ascent  of  Mount  Olivet,'  RV 
'  ascent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives '),  as  '  the  mount ' 
(Neh  8"),  'the  mount  that  is  before  Jerusalem' 
(1  K  IV),  '  the  mountain  which  ia  on  the  east  side 
of  the  city'  (Ezk  11"),  and  as  'the  mount  of 
corruption  (or  destruction) '  (2  K  23").  In  the  NT 
it  is  usually  called  '  the  meant  of  Olives'  (t4  Boos  tut 
Aoiwi-),  Mt  21'  24'  26*',  Mk  13'  14«,  Lk  22*"  19", 
Jn  8',  but  St.  Luke  twice  uses  the  term  '  the 
mount  that  is  called  [the  mount]  of  Olives '  (ri  6pn 
t6  KaXoii/iei'oi'  Aatuv),  Lk  19"  21";  and  once  the 
term  'the  mount  called  Olivet'  (toO  foovt  tow  «aX. 
'EXaiwi-oj),  Ac  1'^  of.  t4  epos  ri'EXauiy  Jik  11'  (B). 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  name  is  applied  to  the 
range  of  hills  fadng  Jerusalem  on  the  east  and 
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lying  lonnd  about  from  north-east  to  south-east, 
and  separated  from  the  Holy  City  by  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  or  Kidron.  The  only  question 
that  may  arise  in  this  respect  is  as  to  the  precise 
extent  ot  the  range  which  may  be  indnded  under 
the  expression  'W>xmt  of  Olives.' 

The  range  detaches  itself  from  the  backbone  of 
the  ooont^  about  two  miles  north  of  Jerosalem, 
south  of  the  village  of  Sha'fdt  (2824  ft.),  and, 
trending  in  a  south-easterly  aireotion,  extends  as 
far  as  the  '  prospect'  [Seoput),  where  it  runs  nearly 
due  south  tul  opposite  (or  east  of)  the  temple  site ; 
it  then  nms  in  a  aonth-weeterly  direction  until  it 
is  over  against  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  The  ridge  of 
the  range  is  generally  at  a  level  of  about  2600  ft. 
above  the  Mediterranean,  bnt  it  culminates  in 
fonr,  or  rather  three  (see  below)  somewhat  pro- 
nounced summits,  to  which  modem  tradition  nas 
given  the  names  of  (1)  Galilee,  (2)  the  Ascension, 
(3)  the  Prophets,  (4)  the  Mount  of  Offence. 

(1)  'Galilee'  {Seopu$)  is  due  north-east  of  the 
temple  site,  and  about  a  mUe  distant. 

(2)  '  The  Ascension '  is  the  summit  due  east  of 
the  temple  site,  and  distant  about  i  mile ;  on  it 
stand  the  ohnreh  of  the  Ascension  and  the  villa^ 
and  mosqne  of  Jebel  et-Twr  (the  modem  Arabic 
name  for  the  Mount  of  Olives). 

(3)  'The  Prophets'  is  south  of  and.  properly 
speaking,  only  a  spur  of  No.  8,  and  derives  its 
name  from  some  catacombs  ascribed  to  the  pro- 
phets.  It  is  not  really  a  distinct  summit. 

(4)  '  The  Mount  of  Offence '  is  about }  mile  south- 
east of  Ophel,  and  is  tha  terminating  outlier  of 
the  range  to  the  south. 

To  the  east  this  range  falls  rapidly  towards  the 
Jordan  Valley ;  to  the  west  and  south  it  is  botmded 
by  the  valley  called  Kidron  or  Jehoshapliat,  which, 
commencing  north  of  Jerusalem  on  a  level  with 
the  high  ground  of  the  Holy  City,  falls  rapidly 
antil  it  becomes  a  deep  ravine  dividing  the  temple 
site  from  Olivet,  and  near  the  Pool  of  Siloam  is 
•00  ft.  below  the  summit  of  Olivet.  It  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  the  WAdy  tn-Ndr  (valley  of  fire). 

The  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Offence  is  on  the 
same  level  as  the  temple  site  (2440  ft.),  but  from 
the  choioh  of  the  Ascension  northward  tJie  range 
is  in  few  places  less  than  2600  ft.  in  height,  and 
thus  commanded  a  view  down  ni»on  the  tconple 
courts,  and  stood  round  about  the  city  to  the  east- 
ward. 

The  andent  road  leading  up  from  Jericho  by 
Wddy  felt  bifurcates  at  about  six  miles  from 
Jerusalem  (at  level  664  ft.) ;  the  northern  branch 
running  up  WAdy  HaicdbeK  and  over  Scopus  into 
the  city,  the  southem  branch  passing  through 
Bethany  and  croesinff  the  Olivet  range  between 
the  ehurch  of  the  Ascension  and  the  Mount  of 
Offence ;  the  sonthem  branch  appears  to  have  been 
the  main  road  to  Jericho  since  the  Roman  occu- 
pation. 

There  are  three  roads  or  paths  leading  to  the 
summit  of  Olivet,  where  the  church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion stands ;  the  central  path  leading  straight  up 
the  ascent,  those  to  the  north  and  south  makincr 
a  detour  to  lessen  the  steepness.  These  roads  all 
join  together  near  the  bridge  over  the  Kidron 
close  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  go  to  St. 
Stephen's  gate,  immediately  north  of  the  'temple 
site.  It  is  probable  that  over  this  bridge  was  the 
road  into  Jerusalem  from  the  east  from  the  earliest 
times,  as  the  rocky  sides  of  Olivet  lower  down  the 
valley  are  too  steiep  and  precipitons  to  admit  of 
anytning  more  than  a  rugged  footpath. 

When  Absalom's  rebellion  broke  out,  David  fled 
from  Jerusalem  over  the  brook  Kidron  by  way  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  wUdemess  (2  S  16"-  «>). 
Probably  he  crossed  the  Kidron  by  the  road  where 
the  bridge  now  spans  the  ravine,  and  went  up  tiie 


ascent  by  the  north-easterly  road  already  men- 
tioned. There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he 
went  np  to  the  summit  where  now  stands  the 
church  of  the  Ascension — this  would  not  lie  in  his 
route.  He  probably  went  up  nearly  due  north- 
east from  the  Kidron  ravine,  and  ascended  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  thence  he  went  down  the 
eastern  slope  till  he  arrived  at  the  Wddy  Baw&beh 
near  Bahurim.  If  a  line  be  drawn  from  the 
Kidron  bridge  north-east  it  will  be  found  to  go 
over  Mount  Scopus  into  WAdyRcnodheh. 

Bahurim  is  rendered  in  the  Targnm  of  Jonathan 
(on  2  S  10*)  as  Alimoth  or  Almon,  a  city  of  Benja- 
min given  to  the  priests,  and  is  identified  by 
Schwarz,  Furrer,  and  Robinson  (BRP  iii.  287)  as 
'Almit,  north  of  'Andta  (Anathoth),  about  three 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Jerusalem.  Barclay  (p.  S63)  aliso 
conjectures  that  Bahurim  lay  on  the  north  side  of 
wddy  Bawdbeh,  not  far  from  'Andtit,  but  soutli  of 
it,  probably  near  et-'It&vtyeh.  Ligh^oot  considers 
Bahurim  as  close  to  Nob  (Protpect,  L  42),  and 
Joeephns  {AtU.  vn.  ix.  7)  mentions  that  it  was  off 
the  midn  road  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem.  It 
would  appear,  then,  that  king  David  took  the 
northem  of  the  two  roads  to  Jericho,  went  over 
Scopus  and  down  the  WAdy  RaviAbeh,  south  of 
Bahurim,  from  whence  Shimei  issued,  keeping 
along  the  hillside  above  the  road,  and  casting 
down  stones  and  dust  at  the  king. 

Modem  tradition  has  fixed  on  the  southern 
summit  or  Mount  of  Offence  as  the  locality  of  the 
high  places  which  Solomon  dedicated  to  Clhemosh 
and  Molech,  in  the  hill  that  is  before  (or  east  of) 
Jerusalem  (1  K  U^).  Thero  is  no  indication  where 
these  high  places  aro  to  be  found  except  in  the 
account  of  their  destraction  bv  Joash  (2  K  23>*), 
whero  they  aro  described  as  Deforo  (or  east  of) 
Jerusalem,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  n'rn^p  y; 
'  mount  of  corraption  (or  destruction) ' ;  and  if  the 
latter  may  be  acceptea  as  the  name  of  the  summit 
due  east  of  the  temple  site,  then  the  high  places 
on  the  right  or  south  of  the  Mount  of  Corraption 
would  be  on  the  Mount  of  Offence  whero  modem 
tradition  locates  them.  The  Arabic  name  of  this 
mountain  is  Battn  el-ffotea,  '  the  bag  of  wind.' 

Thero  seems  to  have  been  considerable  variety 
of  opinion  as  to  the  position  of  these  high  places  in 
early  Christian  times,  but  the  majority  of  authori- 
ties, indudingthe  Jewish  writers,  do  not  mention 
the  subject.  Burokhardt  places  them  over  Siloam 
on  the  Mount  of  Offence,  while  Brocardus  places 
the  altar  of  Chemosh  on  the  northem  summit. 

On  the  southem  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Offence 
is  the  village  of  Siloam  {SilwAn)  clinging  to  the 
steep  hillside,  and  down  below  are  the  fertile  fields 
which  are  supposed  to  liave  formed  the  king's 
garden  between  the  Pool  of  Siloam  and  the  well 
of  Joab  (SiLOAH).  Somewhere  here  it  was  that, 
in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  about  the  time  that  the 
leprosy  fell  upon  him,  an  earthquake  is  said  to  have 
rent  a  part  of  the  mountain  on  the  west  at  a  place 
called  Eroge  (En-rogel !),  and  rolled  it  four  furlongp 
till  it  stood  Btill  at  the  east  mountain  (Olivet), 
blocking  np  the  roads  and  the  king's  garden  {Ant. 
DC.  X.  4  ;  cf .  Am  1>,  Zee  14»,  2  Ch  26"). 

Josephus  does  not  add  materially  to  our  know- 
ledge of  tiie  Mount  of  Olives.  He  relates  that  in 
the  time  of  the  procurator  Felix,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  the  country  was  full  of  robbers  and  impostors 
who  deluded  the  people,  and  that  among  them  was 
one  from  Egypt  who  came  to  Jerusalem  and  called 
himself  a  prophet,  and  advised  the  multitude  of 
the  common  people  to  go  along  with  liim  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  which  lay  over  aisainst  the  city, 
and  at  the  distance  of  6  furlongs.  He  got  together 
30,000  men  and  led  them  round  about  by  the 
wildemess  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  was  ready 
to  break  into  Jerusalem  by  force  from  that  place 
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[Ant.  XX.  Tiii.  6,  BJ  n.  xiiL  6 ;  Ac  21").  Josephns 
also  states  that  at  the  investment  of  Jerosalem  by 
Titos  two  legions  had  orders  to  encamp  at  the 
distance  of  six  furlonKs  from  Jerosalem  at  the 
Moont  of  Olives,  which  lies  over  against  the  city 
on  the  east  side,  and  is  parted  from  it  b^  a  deep 
valley  interposed  between  them,  which  is  called 
Cedron.  His  farther  mentions  that  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  the  Jews  made  an  attack  on  the 
Roman  ^^uard  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  that  the 
wall  of  circamvallation,  baUt  round  the  city  to  keep 
the  Jews  in,  began  from  the  camp  of  the  As^rians, 
where  Titos'  camp  was  pitched,  extended  to  the 
lower  part  of  Cenopolis,  tnence  iJong  the  valley  of 
Cedron  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  aniTthen  bent  to- 
wards the  south  and  encompassed  the  mountain  as 
far  as  the  rock  called  Pensterion  (dovecote)  and 
that  other  hill  which  lies  next  to  it,  and  is  over 
the  valley  which  reaches  to  Siloam  {BJ  V.  iL  3, 
iiL  6,  xii.  2 ;  YI.  iL  8).  It  was  at  this  period  that 
the  Mount  of  Olives  became  denoded  of  the  olives, 
pines,  myrtles,  and  palms  which  formerly  covered 
Its  sides,  as  mentioned  in  Neh  8"  '  Gk>  forth  unto 
the  mount,  and  fetch  olive  branches,  and  pine 
branches,  and  myrtle  branches,  and  palm  brancnes, 
and  branches  of  thick  trees,  to  make  booths,  as  it 
is  written.' 

The  Moont  of  Olives  was  partioolarly  connected 
in  the  minds  of  the  worshippers  at  the  temple  of 
Jerosalem  with  many  of  the  most  important  cere- 
monies, Boch  as  the  proclamation  of  the  new 
moons,  the  waters  of  purification  and  burning  of 
the  red  heifer,  and  the  scapegoat.  The  Talmudical 
wTitin£[s  are  full  of  references  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives  in  connexion  with  these  matters. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  was  called  the  mountain  of 
Three  Lights,  on  account  of— (1)  the  fire' from  the 
altar  lighting  it  up  at  night;  (2)  from  the  first 
beams  of  the  son  lighting  up  the  summit ;  (3)  from 
the  olive  oil  which  it  proaoced  for  lighting  the 
lamps  of  the  temple. 

The  Moont  of  Olives  was  the  starting-point  for 
the  signals  bv  means  of  fire  beacons  sent  through- 
out the  lana  when  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon  was  considered  satiraaotorily  proved.  On 
the  30th  day  of  certain  months  watchmen  were 
stationed  on  the  commanding  heights  around 
Jerusalem,  and  as  soon  as  any  one  of  them 
detected  the  new  moon  he  hastened  before  the 
president  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  apprise  him  of  it. 
\yhen  its  appeaianoe  was  finaUy  approved,  a 
beacon  fire  was  lighted  on  the  Moont  of  Otiveo, 
and  torches  were  moved  to  and  fro  in  the  ni^ht 
until  answered  from  J^vm  Surtabeh,  a  oonioal 
iiioimtain  projecting  into  the  Jordan  Valley ;  from 
here  the  signal  was  carried  to  Uryphena,  tiience  to 
the  Qaor&n,  Beth  Balten  (Biram),  and  thence  tothe 
far  east,  until  the  whole  land  of  the  Captivity  was 
waving  in  flames.  It  is  related  {Rosh-Kiuhttumak, 
ii.  2)  that  the  Cuthteans  of  Samaria  spoiled  this 
system  of  signalling  bv  putting  op  false  lights, 
and  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  mes- 
sengers instead.   See,  further,  art.  New  Moon. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  has  also  a  rOle  to  plaj  in 
the  future  (Targnm  upon  Ca  8*).  When  the  dead 
shall  live  again,  Moont  Olivet  is  to  be  rent  in 
twain  (Zee  U'),  and  all  the  dead  of  Israel  shall 
come  out  thence ;  and  those  righteous  persons 
who  died  in  captivity  shall  be  roIlM  under  ground 
and  shall  come  fortn  under  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
The  Jews  also  believe  (Midrash,  TthiUim)  that  tiie 
Messiah  will  converse  moch  on  tiiis  mountain. 

In  connexion  with  the  statement  (Ezk  U")  that 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  went  up  from  the  midst  of 
the  city,  and  stood  upon  the  mountain,  which  is 
on  the  east  side  of  the  city.  Rabbi  Janna  says 
the  Divine  majesty  [sheHnah)  stood  3J  years  on 
Olivet  and  preached,  saying,  *  Seek  ye  the  Lord 


while  He  may  be  found  ;  call  opon  Him  while  He 
is  near'  (Miorash,  Tehillim),  and  then,  when  aU 
was  in  vain,  returned  to  its  own  place.  Whether 
or  not  this  story  has  a  direct  allusion  to  the 
ministrations  of  Christ,  it  k  a  true  expression  of 
His  relation  respectively  to  Jerosalem  and  to 
Olivetk  It  is  oseless  to  seek  for  traces  of  His 
presence  in  the  streets  of  the  ton  tames  sinoe  cap- 
tared  city.  It  is  impossible  not  to  find  them  la 
the  free  space  of  the  Moont  of  Olivea  (Stanley, 
SP  189). 

Stanley  {op.  citat.  p.  189)  troly  points  oot  with 
regard  to  the  Moont  of  Olives  '  that  its  lasting 
glory  belongs  not  to  the  Old  Dispensation,  but 
to  tine  New.  Its  very  barrenness  of  iDtoreet  in 
earlier  times  sets  forth  the  abundance  of  those 
associations  which  it  derives  from  the  dosing 
scenes  of  the  Sacred  History.  Nothing,  perhaps, 
brin^  before  us  more  strikingly  the  contrast  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  feeling,  the  abrupt  and  in- 
harmonious termination  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion,— if  we  exclude  the  oolminating  point  of  the 
Gospel  History, — than  to  contrast  the  blank  which 
Olivet  presents  to  the  Jewish  pilgrims  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  only  dignified  by  the  sacrifice  of 
"the  red  heifer" ;  and  the  vision,  too  great  for 
words,  which  it  offers  to  the  Christian  traveller  of 
all  times,  as  the  most  detailed  and  the  most 
aothentic  abiding-plam  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

'  No  name  in  Scriptare  calls  op  associations  at 
once  so  saered  and  so  pleasing  as  that  of  Olivet. 
The  "  mount "  b  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
private  life  of  our  Lord,  that  we  read  of  it  and 
look  at  it  with  feelings  of  deepest  interest  and 
affection.  Here  He  sat  with  His  disdples,  telling 
them  of  the  wondroos  evento  yet  to  come ;  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Holy  Ci^,  of  the  snfferings, 
the  persecutions,  and  the  final  triumph  of  His 
followers'  (Porter's  Handbook  to  Pal.).  Here  He 
was  wont  to  retire  for  meditetion  and  prayer. 
Here  He  was  met  by  a  concourse  of  people  from 
Jerusalem  when  He  made  His  triumphal  entry 
into  the  Holy  City.  Here  He  came  on  the  ni^ht  of 
His  betrayal,  and  past  this  mount  He  led  His  dis- 
ciples on  uie  day  He  ascended  to  heaven. 

There  are  many  traditional  titei  on  the  Moont 
of  Olivea,  but  there  are  some  that  more  particu- 
larly claim  our  attention. 

Tlie  Garden  of  Oethsemane  is  to  be  looked  for 
beyond  the  Kidron  and  at  the  foot  of  Olivet  (Jn 
18%  Lk  22"),  and  the  modern  traditional  site 
seems  to  be  a  likely  locality,  thoogh  both  Robin- 
son (i.  347)  and  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  p.  634) 
soggest  it  was  higher  up  the  hill.  This  site  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  alluded  to  by  Eusebias, 
Jerome,  and  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  but  there  is  no 
earlier  tradition.  The  balance  of  opinion  appears 
to  be  in  favoor  of  ite  beine  near  the  troe  site.  It 
is  sitoated  on  the  Olivet  oank  of  the  Kidron,  not 
far  from  the  bridge,  and  immediately  sooth  of  the 
rood  leading  from  the  bridge  to  the  sommit  of 
Olivet.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road  are  the 
'  Grotto  of  the  Agony '  and  the  *  Tomb  of  the 
Virgin'  (el-Jesm&niyeii  of  the  Arabs,  t.e.  Geth- 
semane).  There  are  oontinuons  links  of  tradition 
uniting  these  chapels  with  the  traditional  spot 
early  m  the  4th  cent.,  where  the  site  may  possimy 
have  been  fixed  by  the  empress  Helena,  A.D.  32S. 
See,  further,  art  Gbtrsbhakb. 

Theodorus  (A.D.  630)  states,  'and  there  is  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Mary  the  Lord's  Mother  and  her 
sepolchre ' ;  and  St.  John  of  Damascus  writing  in 
the  8th  cent,  states  that  it  existed  then.  A  chorch 
was  erected  over  it'in  the  time  of  the  empress  Pol- 
cheria  (A.D.  390-460) ;  since  the  8th  cent  thera 
has  beeo  an  unbroken  chain  of  tradition  eonoera- 
ing  the  tomb.  Bernard  (A.D.  867)  found  it  in 
ruins  ;  it  had  been  a  round  church.  It  was  rebiult 
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hy  Goihtif,  and  is  described  by  Ssewnlf  and 
William  of  Tyre  as  it  now  exists.  The  Moslems 
handed  it  oyer  to  the  Christians,  A-D-  1363,  but 
they  still  visit  it  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year. 
Ensebioa  (A.D.  833)  states  that  Getnsemane  was  at 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  was  then  a  place  of 

5 raver  for  the  faithfnl,  and  that  the  rock  where 
aoEis  betrayed  Christ  was  in  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  {Itin.  Eitroa).  The  Bordeaux  PU- 
grim  aLM>  places  the  same  rock  in  the  valley  of 
Jehoshai>hat.  St.  Silvia  (A.D.  379-388)  describes 
the  service  at  Gethsemane.  Jerome  (A.D.  393) 
says  that  Gethsemane  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  that  a  chorch  had  been  built  over 
it.  EuoherioB  (A.D.  427-448)  alludes  to  the  two 
famous  churches  where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have 
had  disooorse  with  His  disciples,  and  that  of  the 
Ascemdon.  Theodoms  (A.D.  630)  speaks  of  a 
Basilica  on  the  spot  where  Christ  taught  His  dis- 
ciples. The  presumption  is,  then,  tliat  the  Grotto 
of  the  Agony  was  the  original  site  of  Gethsemane. 
The  olive  trees  of  Gethsemane  are  not  mentioned 
by  an^  of  the  earlier  pilgrims,  and  there  is  no 
tradition  connecting  the  very  old  trees  now  in  the 
garden  with  the  past. 

Modem  tradition  makes  the  triumphal  entry  of 
our  Lord  into  Jerusalem  over  the  summit  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  scene  of  the  lamentation 
over  Jerusalem  about  half-way  down  the  hill ;  but 
Stanley  has  shown  conclusively  that  His  journey 
lay  by  the  southern  road  through  Bethany — that 
by  which  mounted  travellers  at  the  present  day 
approach  Jerusalem,  over  the  southern  shoulder 
of  Olivet,  between  the  summit  which  contains 
the  tombs  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Mount  of 
Offence.  '  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
route  of  the  triumphal  entry,  not  only  because,  as 
just  stated,  it  is  and  must  always  have  been  the 
usual  approach  for  horsemen  and  for  large  cara- 
vans, such  as  then  were  concerned,  but  also 
because  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  ap- 
proaches which  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
narrative'  (Stanley,  SP  191).  The  road  on 
leaving  Bethany  pausses  over  a  spur  of  Olivet 
which  runs  out  to  the  south-east;  from  here  a 
view  is  obtained  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Holy- 
City,  then  the  road  descends  into  a  hoUow,  and 
mounting  again  by  a  rugged  ascent  it  reaches  a 
ledge  of  smooth  rock  from  which  the  whole  city 
bursts  into  view.  This  point  is  opposite  to  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  temple  enclosure  and  con- 
siderably above  it.  '  Nowhere  else  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  is  there  a  view  like  this.  By  the  two 
other  approaches,  one  being  over  the  summit  and 
one  over  the  northern  shoulder  of  the  hill,  the 
city  reveals  itself  gradually ;  there  is  no  partial 
glimpse,  like  that  which  has  just  been  described 
as  agreeing  so  well  with  the  first  outbreak  of 
popular  acclamation,  still  less  is  there  any  point 
where,  as  here,  the  city  and  temple  would  sud- 
denly burst  into  view,  producing  tae  sudden  and 
affecting  impression  described  in  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive'  (5P  193). 

The  last  interview  of  our  Lord  with  His  dis- 
ciples before  He  ascended  into  heaven  is  stated  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Olivet, 
for  '  He  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany '  (Lk 
24"°) ;  and  it  is  further  stated  that '  they  returned  to 
Jerusalem  from  the  mount  called  Olivet,  which  is 
from  Jerusalem  a  Sabbath  day's  journey.'  The 
traditional  site,  however,  from  very  early  times, 
has  been  the  middle  summit  of  Olivet,  at  the 
church  of  the  Ascension ;  and  there  are  ^ose  who 
consider  that  this  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
account  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (see  report  of  Schick, 
PEFSt,  p.  317,  1896).  The  church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion is  a  smaJl  octagonal  structure  within  an 
enclosure  of  irregular  polygonal  form,  measuring 


about  40  ft.  north  and  south,  by  30  ft.  east  and 
west.  It  is  in  possession  of  the  Moslems,  and  • 
minaret  is  close  beside  the  west  entrance,  and  is 
a  very  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape.  Chris- 
tian sects  are  permitted  on  certain  days  to  perform 
mass  in  the  chapel.  The  chapel  was  built  in  1834 
on  the  plan  of  one  built  by  the  Moslems  in  1617 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Crusading  Church  built  1130 
and  destroyed  1187.  The  latter  was  built  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantino.  Dr.  Schick 
{PEFSt  p.  319,  1896)  has  carefully  traced  the 
indications  of  the  original  building  from  the  ex- 
isting remains,  and  has  proposed  a  restoration  of 
the  place,  showing  a  round  church  open  at  the 
centre  to  the  sky,  with  the  entrance  to  west  and 
altar  to  east.  This  church  was  buUt  in  the  4th 
oent.,  and  a  plan  is  given  by  Arculf,  A.D.  680,  of 
its  restoration  in  the  7th  cent,  by  the  Patriarch 
Modestus. 

The  footprints  of  Christ  have  experienced  various 
and  strange  vicissitudes.  One  is  impressed  on 
the  pavement  of  the  oonrtyard ;  the  other  has 
been  transferred  to  the  chapel  at  the  south  end 
of  the  main  aisle  of  the  Aksa  Mosque  in  the 
temple  enclosure  (see  Tobler,  SUoahquelle  u.  Oel- 
berg).  Willibadd  (A.D.  922)  and  other  writers  speak 
of  two  columns  within  the  church  in  memory 
of  the  two  men  who  said,  '  Men  of  Galilee,  why 
stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?'  This  site  hcus 
now  been  transferred  to  the  northern  hill  of 
Olivet,  near  Scopus,  and  is  called '  Galilee.' 

The  Pater  Noster  Chapel,  south  of  the  church  of 
the  Ascension,  was  erected  in  1865  by  the  Princess 
de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  and  is  supposed  to  stand 
on  an  old  traditional  site  of  the  filidole  Ages.  The 
intention  of  the  Princess  was  to  have  within  24 
small  chambers,  in  which  the  '  Lord's  Prayer ' 
should  be  written  up  in  24  different  languages, 
so  that  pilgrims  of  all  nationalities  and  all  creeds 
might  unite  there  in  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Within  recent  years  the  Russians  have  erected 
a  high  tower  and  church  on  the  commanding  spur 
north-east  of  the  church  of  the  Ascension,  over- 
looking the  eastern  slopes  of  Olivet. 

'  From  the  Temple  Mount  to  the  western  base 
of  Olivet  it  was  not  more  than  100  or  200  yards 
straight  across,  though  of  course  the  distance  to 
the  summit  was  much  greater,  say  about  half  a 
mile.  By  the  nearest  pathway  it  was  only  018 
yards  from  the  city  gate  to  the  principal  summit. 
Olivet  was  always  fresh  and  green,  even  in  earliest 
spring  or  during  parched  summer — ^the  coolest,  the 
pleasantest,  the  most  sheltered  walk  about  Jeru- 
salem. Far  across  this  road  the  temple  and  ito 
mountain  flung  their  broad  shadows  and  luxu- 
riant foliage,  spreading  a  leafy  canopy  overhead. 
They  were  not  gardens  in  the  ordiiuu^  Western 
sense,  through  which  one  passed,  far  less  orchards ; 
but  somethmg  peculiar  to  those  dimes,  where 
Nature  everywhere  strews  with  lavish  hand  her 
flowers,  and  makes  her  gardens — where  the  garden 
bursts  into  orchard,  and  the  orchard  stretdies  into 
field,  till,  high  up,  olive  and  fig  mingle  with  the 
darker  cypress  and  pine.  The  stonjr  road  up 
Olivet  wound  along  terraces  covered  with  olives, 
whose  silver  and  dark-green  leaves  rustled  in  the 
breeze.  Here  gigantic  gnarled  fig  trees  twisted 
themselves  out  of  rocky  soil ;  there  clusters  of 
palms  raised  their  knotty  stems  high  up  into 
waving  plumed  tufts,  or  spread,  bush  like,  from  the 
ground,  the  rich  coloured  fruit  bursting  in  clusters 
nrom  tJie  pod.  Then  there  were  groves  of  myrtles, 
pines,  tall  stately  cypresses,  and  on  the  summit 
Itself  the  gigantic  cedars.  To  these  shady  retreats 
the  inhabitante  would  often  come  from  Jerusalem 
to  take  pleasure  or  to  meditete,  and  there  one  of 
their  most  celebrated  Rabbis  (R.  Jochanan  ben 
Saccai)  was  at  one  time  wont  in  preference  tc 
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teach.  Thither,  also,  Jesus  with  His  disciple* 
•ften  raaorted'  (Ederaheim,  Tha  TempU,  p.  8). 

LraUToa.— J.  ToUtr,  SOaahqiulU  vmd  OMtn,  1882; 
SUnlay,  SP  1850..  4620. ;  BoblawD,  BBP  L  17411. :  SWP, 
•  Jerus*l«m' ToL ;  PBFSt,  1888,  p.  1740. ;  BaroUy,  Ctty  tlu 
(treat  Kita,  Index ;  Porter,  flanoAook  to  Syria, «.», ;  Thonuon, 
land  and  Book,  L  41fiO. ;  and  tor  tlM  tntditloiu,  Qnarenniiu, 
Blueldatio  TtmB  SatieUe,  U.  2770.  (with  Bobtiuon'i  not*, 
BRP  U.  604  (.X  toKcthw  with  th*  roll.  o<  the  M.  Pilgrim  Text 
Bodetgr.  See  ileo  under  JmuaALm.  C.  WabbbN. 

OLIVET  (from  Lat.  olioetum,  an  oliveyard). — 
This  form  has  been  given  to  the  name  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  in  AV  at  2  S  15**  and  Ao  1>*. 
It  was  taken  from  the  Vnlg.  at  the  latter  passage 
('  a  Monte  qui  vooatnr  obneti J)  by  Wyclif ,  who 
has  been  followed  by  all  the  Eng.  versions  (in- 
duding  RV)  except  th*  Geneva  ('the  mount  that 
b  called  the  Olive  hil ').  In  2  S  IS**  the  Tulg. 
has  '  David  ascendebat  Cliuum  oliaamm ' ;  it  is 
Gov.  who  introduces  'Olivet'  here,  and  it  is  also 
the  form  in  the  Donay  reraion.  BY  changes  into 
Olives.  Amer.  RV  prefers  Olivet  to  AV  and  RV 
'  the  Mount  of  Olivea '  in  Lk  Id**  21".  See  Olitbs, 
Mount  of. 

OLYMPIS  ('OXu/urat).— The  name  of  a  member  of 
the  Roman  Church  greeted  by  St.  Paul  in  Ro  16". 
It  is  an  abbreviated  form,  like  several  others  in  the 
chapter,  being  apparently  shortened  for  Olympio- 
dortu.   He  was  commemorated  Nov.  10. 

OLTMPIDS  {'OUiirun).—Aji  epithet  of  Zen^  de- 
rived from  Mt.  Olvmpus  in  Thessaly,  the  abode  of 
the  gods.  Antiocnus  Epi{>hanee,  who  was  ooon- 
pied  m  building  the  magnificent  temple  of  Zens 
Olympins  (whom  he  specially  honoured,  see  art. 
JUPITEB)  at  Athens  (Polyb.  zxvi.  10,  12),  caused 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
same  divinity  in  December,  B.a  168  (2  Mao  6*,  cf. 
1  Mao  !••*). 

OMAR  {yfm,  perhapaa' eloquent').— A  grandson 
of  Esau,  6n  36"  ('iW") ;  one  of  the  '  dukes '  of 
Edom,  v."  {'Qfiip).  Cf.  the  parallel  passage  1  Ch 
1**  {'O/ida).  The  dan  of  which  he  is  the  eponym 
has  not  been  identified. 

OMEOJL— See  Alpha  and  Oiokia. 

OMER.— See  Weiohts  and  Mkascbes. 

OMRt  (*199).— 1.  A  king  of  Israel.  See  following 
article.  2.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin,  1  Ch  T  (B 
'A/upeii,  A  'A/xaptd).  3.  One  of  tne  ancestors  of  a 
Judahite  family  living  at  Jerusalem,  1  Ch  0*  (B 
'Knpel,  A  'Am/><).  4.  A  prince  of  Issachar  in  the  time 
of  David,  1  Ch  ZT**  (B  'kit^ptl,  A  'Apafl). 

OHRI  (nqij;,  LXX  'AiiBf{t)l,  Aasyr.  Jfumri  or 
^umria  *)  was  the  first  kmg  of  a  dynasty  which 
reigned  nearly  sixty  years,  and  consisted  of  four 
successive  rulers  (  b.  c.  900-842).  Omri  first  appears 
in  biblical  history  as  the  general  of  Elah's  army, 
at  that  time  engaged  in  conducting  siege  opera- 
tions against  the  Philistine  town  Gibbethon  (1  K 
Id'"-).  On  the  other  hand,  at  this  very  moment 
another  military  commander,  Zimri,  was  carrying 
on  a  plot  against  the  besotted  and  helpless  Israelite 
king,  Elah,  who  suffered  assassination  in  his  royal 
residence  in  Tirzah.  This  conspiracy,  however, 
wivH  only  partially  snccessfnl,  as  it  never  succeeded 
in  gathering  Israel  under  its  standard.  The  nation 
preferred  to  rally  round  the  more  powerful  as  well 

*  The  eqnivalenoe  of  Hebrew-Oineenlte  f  with  A«yr.  ^  is 
Dluetnited  in  Schnder,  C07*i.  p.  ITS.  Thus  nfS  >•  in  Aniyr. 
^aiai,  ryy  fofnt,  |Uf  ii  Xina^t  (Tel  el-Amuna  Inecr.X 
'iff  probkUy-^aMri,  Aiiiml-reU(Ainni>hel)>4ramiiHi-niM. 


as  more  loval  military  rival,  Omii,  at  Gibbethon, 
and  made  nim  king.  Under  that  capable  leadei 
Tirzah  was  besieged  and  captured,  Zimri  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  refuge  in  the  fortress-citadel  of  the 
royal  palace,  and  perished  amid  the  flames  kindled 
either  by  his  own  hands  or  by  those  of  his  foes. 
Omri,  however,  was  not  even  now  left  without  a 
oompetifaar  for  the  vacant  throne.  Yet  the  opposi- 
tion of  (Tibni  was  probably  soon  crushed,  and  Omri 
commenced  a  reign  not  only  longer  but  certainly 
of  far  greater  importance  than  the  brief  narrative '. 
I  K  l^'*  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Even  in 
that  short  section  the  military  coarMter  of  the 
monarch  is  clearly  revealed  to  us  by  the  reference 
to  Us  erection  of  the  fortress -dty  Samaria  as 
a  royal  rendence  and  capital  of  the  Northern 
kingdom,  to  take  the  place  of  the  lees  defensible 
town  of  Tirzah.  The  superior  strategic  position 
of  Samaria,  a  conical  hill  standing  4()0  ft.  above 
the  base  of  the  broad  vallev,  is  evidenced  by  the 
long  siege  whioh  it  endureci  and  the  stout  resist- 
ance which  it  offered  to  the  armies  of  Sargon 
(B.O.  722),  as  weU  as  to  the  Syrian  hosts  in  the 
preceding  centnry  (1  K  20,  2  K  6**^).  Its  pictur- 
esque appearance  is  described  by  Isaiah  (28*)  as 
'  ^hraim's  proud  crown  on  the  summit  of  a  f  ertUe 
valley.'  This  place  is  said  to  have  been  purchased 
by  Omri  from  Shemer  (so  also  LXX)  for  two  silver 
talente  (or  about  £800). 

Respecting  the  wars  waged  by  Omri  scarcdy 
anything  is  stated  in  the  biblical  narrative.  From 
1  K  20**  we  derive  a  valuable  hint.  Syria,  the 
formidable  foe  of  David,  bad  remained  quiescent 
since  that  mona^roh  had  inflicted  upon  it  a  series 
of  overwhelming  defeats.  But  in  the  days  of  the 
divided  kingdom  Syria  became  aggressive,  and 
aggrandized  itself  at  the  expense  ofite  weakened 
Sondiem  neighbour.  From  I  K  20**  we  lea^  that 
Omri  must  have  sustained  some  reverses  in  liis  war 
with  Syria,  and  was  compelled  to  cede  some.-streete 
or  quarters  in  Samaria  to  the  Aranuean  residents. 
But  theee  reverses  may  have  been — probably  were 
— only  temporary!.  In  an^  ease,  they  are  wholly 
insnffident  to  waiituit  as  m  fallowing  Wellhausen 
in  'supposing  that  Israel  became  thereby  reduced 
to  vassalage  by  Aram  *  (see  art.  Ahab).  Kittel  is 
probably  right  in  conddering  it  fairly  certain  that 
Omri  made  heroic  efforts  to  rid  liimself  of  the 
pressure  of  his  Northern  foe  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  predecessors,  but  without  complet«  Bn*^ 
cess.t  It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that  lhe\ 
struggle  did  not  leave  him  in  the  least  de^ee  > 
crippled.  Otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  in 
a  position  to  conduct  a  war  of  conquest  against  his 
South-eastern  neighbour  Chemosh-MdecE,  king  qf ' 
Moab  (see  below).  , 

Moab,  which  had  be^n  subjugated  by  David,; 
began  to  throw  off  its  allegiance  to  Israel  in  the' 
troubled  years  which  followed  the.disruption.  But 
the  energetic  militair  rule  of  Omn  put  an  end  tq 
this  independence.  These  facts  we  learn  from  the 
Stone  of  Dib&n,  erected  by  Mesha',  son  of  Chemosh- 
Melech.  We  quote  (on  next  page)  from  the  original, 
which  may  be  found  in  Smend  and  Socin's  copy, 
with  notes  (Intchrtft  des  Konifft  Meta),  in  Driver's 
Note*  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Booka  of  Samuel, 
Appendix  to  Introduction,  p.  Ixxxvi  ff.,  and  in  the 
art.  Moab,  above,  p.  404. 

From  this  passage  we  can  infer  the  importance 
of  Omri's  military  operations  in  Moab.  He 
acquired  the  district  around  Mehedeba ;  and  so  , 
tlioroughly  was  Moab  sulxiued  that  it  was  com-  / 
pelled  to  pay  an  enormous  tribute  of  wool  (2  K  3*./ 
See  Driver,  I.e.  p.  Ixxzix).  / 

•  Jahrb.  fur  detitteht  Theol.  xz.  p.  17,  SkOam  «.  Forori.  t. 
p.  81.  The  view  adopted  above  and  also  In  the  vt.  Arab  ii  ■!■* 
sustained  by  UcCutdy,  HUtory,  Pn>phieif,mni  (A*  jromiiMnU 
L  p.  278.  _ 

t  SeMft.  ArHtMter,  iL  p.  22S[Enc.  tr.  iL  tn]. 
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[im]  n«  •  "niay  •  ttn-n  •  d'tv  •  -taM  •  Ta«  •  '?MTcr"»n  •  nnaai  •  na  •  m-imi 
rw  •  praiM  •  naa  •     •  ""sm  •  fvy>  •  pq  •  attm  I  Ma-rrra  •  ^ 

*  Omri  was  king  of  Israel  and  oppressed  Moab  a  long  (dme  [lit  many  days],  for 
Chemosh  was  wiotii  with  his  land.    And  his  son  succeeded  him  [i.e.  Omri],  and 

he  too  said      thought  ^33^3  ^DM]  "I  will  oppress  Moab."   In  my  time  [i.e.  of 

Mesha]  he  said  thuM.  But  I  saw  [my  desire]  on  him  and  his  house,  and  Israel 
perished  with  an  evenasting  destruction.*  So  Omri  obtained  possession  of  the  land 
of  Mehedeba,  and  (one)  dwelt  tiierein  during  his  daya  and  half  the  days  of  his 
son,  forty  years '  ,  .  . 
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The  insoription  also  sheds  a  valaable  light  on 
the  chronology  of  Omri's  reign,  rinoe  it  shows  that 
the  period  «m  his  oocnpatiini  of  MoaJbite  territory 
and  of  the  oocnpation  by  his  son  Ahab  oovered 
the  remainder  of  his  own  reign  and  half  of  his 
wn  Ahab's  reign,  making  40  yean  in  alL  It  is 
of  course  not  necessary  to  take  im  in  a  strict 
mathematical  sense.   On  the  other  hand  it  is  quite 


length  of  both  reigns  only  34  years.  From  these 
data  of  the  Moabite  Stone  it  Lb  evident  that  we 
most  extend  considerably  the  reign  of  Omri.  In 
the  scheme  set  forth  in  Schnder's  COT*  iL  p. 
322  £,  Omri's  reign  is  reckoned  to  be  25  years 
(B.a  90O-S75),  ten  years  being  deducted  from  the 
reign  of  Baasha.  These  dates  harmonize  better 
with  (a)  the  results  of  Assyriology,  [b)  with  the  deep 
impression  which  Omri  had  produced  in  Western 
Asia  by  his_  military  prowess.  This  impression 
was  no  fleeting  one,  out  extended  over  a  very  long 
period.  We  nave  clear  indication  of  this  m  the 
fact  that  Palestine  was  called  {m/U)  BU  ffumri, 
or  '  land  of  the  house  of  Omri,'  from  the  time  of 
Shalmaneser  n.  (860)  to  that  of  Sargon  (722-706). 
The  usurper  Jehu  is  called  on  Shalmane8««'s  black 
obelisk  Ja'ua  abal  ^umri, '  Jehu  son  of  OmrL'  And 
no  less  deep  was  the  impression  produced  in  Israel 
and  Judah.  The  reference  to  the  'statutes  of 
Omri'  in  Mio  0"  is  an  indication  of  this,  his  name 
being  coupled  with  that  of  his  son  Ahab.  What  is 
meant  by  this  expression,  and  what  forms  of  practice 
itisint^kdedtocover,  wedonotknow.  Combining 
it  with  the  phrase  that '  he  did  evU  more  than  aU 
that  were  bMore  him '  (1 K  18"),  we  are  led  to  infer 
not  only  that  he  is  judged  in  an  unfavourable  light, 
like  J eroboam  and  his  successors,  in  accordance  with 
later  sad  stricter  canons  of  Deuteronomic  legalism, 
but  also  that  in  all  probability  the  beg^nmgs  of 
PhoBnidan  influence  m  religion,  for  which  Ahab's 
reign  became  notorious,  were  already  infecting  the 
cnltus  of  Israel  in  Samaria.  To  this  tbe  passage  in 
Micah  seems  to  point. 

Owen  C.  Whitehouse. 

OH  (pK;  B  AHf,  A  Aiii-tU;  Luc.  'Aiiydi>).—A 
Beubenite  associated  with  Dathan  and  Abiram  in 
a  rebellion  against  Moses,  Nu  I6>  (JE).t   There  is 

•This  tmpUea  that  Abab,  Kn  o(  Omri,  wu  compelled  to  re- 
lln.iaiib  Uihold  of  Moab.  TbSB  probably  took  place  duriDg  hia 
wan  with  Snla.  Neverthelen  he  did  not  loae  all.  To  identity 
tbe  'lOii'  (UneeSandS)  with  Jebofam,  thai  isnoring  the  two 
intervening  reinu  of  Ahab  and  Abaiiah  (ct.  Obkoholost,  vol. 
L  p.  40Z),  la  Idcbly  improbable.  The  campaign  of  2  K  8  against 
Moab  was  an  attempt  to  ntidn  the  slleht  remnant  of  power 
which  Mesha  now  threw  oH.  Comp.  MdDardy,  voL  L  p.  &2. 

t  B.W.  Baoon,  who  seeks  here,  as  In  many  other  instanoee,  to 
Hsak  np  JB  into  its  ooEStitaents,  suggests  thatipcooiding  to 


reason  to  believe  that  the  mention  of  On  is  due  to 
textual  eorrnption,  for  no  such  personage  appears 
in  the  subsequent  narrative,  and  the  name  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament.  For  the  prob- 
able restoratum  of  the  text  see  Kobah,  p.  12*. 

OH  {fin,  fit,  'Or).— A  dty  in  Lower  Egypt,  6n 
41«- "  46»  (Potiphera,  priest  of  On).  In  1^  80>' 
it  ooenrs  again,  out  punctuated  nv  Atxh  (which 
see).  On  is  the  hieroglyphic  Anu,  the  name  of 
Heliopolis.  In  Jer  43'*  the  city  is  called  Beth- 
shemesh,  *  House  of  the  Sun,'  the  hieroglyphic  Per 
Ba,  its  sacred  name.  The  name  On  seems  gradually 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse ;  the  Greeks  called  the 
place  'HXioiHroXtt,  from  which  the  Coptic  name  is 
also  derived,  ui  the  Bible,  however,  both  6r. 
and  Copt.  TSS  retained  the  name  On.  LXX 
gives  in  Jer  43  [Or.  60]  ^  ro^  oHikovt  'HXIov  wSKtm 
ToAt  i»  'Or,  and  in  Ex  1"  curiously  adds  to  Pithom 
and  Saamsee  *0r  t)  iarw  "B\tov  rSKii  as  another  city 
built  by  the  children  of  Israel.  The  ruins  of 
Heliopolis  lie  on  the  E.  edge  of  the  Delta,  but  out- 
side the  Delta  proper,  touching  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  not  far  below  the  forking  of  the  Nile.  The 
city  was  built  partly  on  the  desert,  partly  on 
alluvium.  Its  site  is  now  marked  by  a  considerable 
mound  surrounded  by  a  massive  crude  brick  wall. 
In  the  area  occupied  anciently  by  the  temple  there 
still  stands  an  obelisk,  erected  by  Usertesen  i. 
of  the  12th  Dynasty,  the  base  hardly  above  the 
level  of  the  water  that  percolates  from  the  canals  ; 
and  though  blocks  from  the  ancient  temple  are  still 
lying  in  numbers  under  the  soil,  the  rise  of  the 
water-level  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  recover 
them.  On  the  fall  of  paganism  the  rite  was 
plundered  of  its  building  materiab  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  other  towns  in 
Lower  Egypt.  Entire  obelisks  had  previously  been 
removed  to  Alexandria  (by  Augustus),  to  Rome,  and 
to  Constantinople,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
monuments  in  museums  and  of  tbe  obelisk  men- 
tioned above  as  being  still  in  situ,  the  chief  monu- 
ments of  Heliopolis  now  existing  are  the  obelbks  of 
Rome,  Constantinople,  London,  and  New  York. 

Anu  was  tbe  capital  of  the  1 3th  nome  of  Lower 
Egypt  (which  nome  was  probably  bounded  by  the 
desert  on  the  £.,  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile 
on  the  N.,  the  Memphitic  nome  on  the  S.,  and  the 
nome  of  Phacusa  [20tb]  on  the  N.E.),  but  its  great 
importance  was  sacerdotal,  and  due  to  its  chief 
temple  of  Ra,  the  centre  of  Son  worship  in  Egypt, 
and  the  most  important  seat  of  leammg  in  the 

J,  On  the  son  of  Peleth  (t.u)  and  Korah  (not  a  deeoendaot  ol 
Levi,  as  P  makes  him  in  rM,  but)  a  kinsman  of  Caleb  (ct.  1  Oh 
2"),  were  the  leaders  of  the  lay  revolt  against  Moses,  while 
the  leaden  in  E  are  Dathan  and  Abiram  {rM>).  ase,  farther 
NoKSias,  p.  e70». 
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eonntry.  like  other  Huired  centres,  this  city  is 
found  mentioned  in  some  of  tbe  earliest  inscrip- 
tions, dating  from  the  4th  Dynasty.  It  is  recorded 
of  Userteeen  I.  (about  B.c.  2600)  that  he  boilt, 
rebuilt,  the  temple.  Perhaps  the  grvatest  event  in 
its  early  history  was  the  temporary  suppression  of 
Ra  worship  and  the  substitntion  for  it  of  Set  worship 
\^  the  Elyksos,  as  recorded  in  a  papjrua  of  the 
Biuneeside  period,  now  in  the  Britisn  Museum.  A 
contemporary  papyrus  (also  in  the  BritiBh  Museum), 
known  in  science  as  the  Mathematical  papyms, 
and  written  in  the  reign  of  Apepa  L,  indicates  that 
the  Hyksos  court  sojourned  sometimes  at  Helio- 
polis,  sometimes  at  Zaiu  (AvarisT).  These  two 
dooummts  show  the  great  importance  of  Heliopolis 
at  the  time  of  the  Hyksos,  when  Lower  Egypt  was 
a  separate  kingdom.  Memphis  apparently  was 
lees  faToured  the  Hyksos,  though  probably  it 
was  oompletelv  in  their  power,  while  Upper  Egypt 
seems  omy  to  have  acknowledged  their  suzerainty. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  by  the  first  king 
of  the  18tJi  Dynasty,  Ba  worship  was  restored,  and 
the  temple  of  Ba  at  Heliopolis  was  rebuilt  or  re- 
adorned  long  before  any  other  temple  in  or  near 
the  Delta.  Monuments  of  Tahntmes  m.  have  been 
found  here,  while  elsewhere  in  Lower  Egypt  outside 
Memphis  nothing  is  found  of  the  New  Kingdom 
earlier  than  Amwnhotep  m.,  whose  cartouche  occurs 
at  Bnbastis  and  Athribis.  Like  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors, Ramses  m.  made  gnat  gifts  to  this  temple, 
and  the  pious  Ethioj^an  inva&,  Piankhi,  in  his 
great  inscription  from  Gebel  Barkal,  dwells  on  the 
ceremonies  that  he  performed  here.  In  Boman 
times  it  fell  rapidly  from  its  high  estate;  even 
Strabo  notes  its  partial  desertion.  It  lay  on  t^e 
road  from  Syria  tio  Memphis,  and  thus  was  peculi- 
arly expoaed  to  attack  nom  the  most  formidable 

Suarter :  important  battles  hare  been  fought  on  this 
ito  again  and  again,  and  even  in  modem  times. 
It  IB  difficult  to  say  to  what  period  the  priest 
Potlphera,  the  father-in-law  of  Joseph,  belonged. 
His  name  being  compounded  with  that  of  Ra,  shows 
that  it  does  not  date  from  Hyksos  times,  16-16th 
Dynasties,  when  Set  oversliadowed  everything. 
But  the  form  of  tbe  name  was  very  common  from 
the  23rd  Dynasty  onward  (e.  B.C.  800),  though 
hardly  known  as  early  even  as  the  20th.  Zaphe- 
nath-paneah  (Gn  41*)  is  also  a  form  of  name  be- 
longing almost  solely  to  the  same  lato  period  (see 
Pharaoh). 

The  Sun-god  was  worshipped  at  HeliopoUs  first 
in  the  form  of  Ra ;  seoondfy,  as  Tum,  the  setting 
sun  ;  thirdly,  as  Hsrakhti,  the  hawk  of  tbe  horizon, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Harmaklus;  fonrthly,  as 
Kbepeni,  figured  by  a  scarabeeus,  and  symbouidng 
the  vivihdng  and  reproductive  force  ot  the  sun. 
Of  sacrea  animals  here  the  bull  Mnevis  was  the 
most  important;  and  the  heron,  called  bnw,  was 
the  original  of  the  famons  phoenix.  From  tbe 
earliest  times  obelisks  were  connected  with  the 
Sun  worship  (cf.  Jer  43"  [Beth-sbemesh]).  There 
was  also  a  sacred  pool  or  spring,  mentioned 
especially  by  Piankhi,  'in  which  Ba  was  wont 
to  wash  his  face ' ;  hence  tbe  Arab,  name  for 
this  locality  is  'Ain  uk-themt,  'spring  of  tbe 
sun.'  In  Christian  story  this  is  tiie  spring  in 
which  the  Virgin  washed  her  son  while  resting  in 
the  shade  of  an  acacia  tree  on  her  journey  mto 
Egypt.  The  latest  successor  to  the  tree  is  still 
shown  in  an  enclosure  at  Matartyeh.  See  Aten, 
Bbth-shsubsh.  F.  Ll.  GsmiTH. 

ONAM  (D)W). — 1.  The  eponym  of  a  Horite  clan, 
Gn  36»  {'Oni»)=l  Ch  1*  (B  'Ooii',  A  'Ood/i).  2.  A 
son  of  Jerahmeel,  1  Ch  2*- "  (B  '0{in,  A  Otro/ul). 
See  Onan,  footnote. 

OHAH  [\im,  AMr).— A  son  of  Jndah.  Gn  88«46", 


Nn  261*,  1  Ch  SP.  After  the  decease  of  his  eldei 
brother,  Er,  he  was  instructed  far  his  father  to 
contract  a  levirato  marriage  witn  Tamar.  The 
device  by  which  he  evaded  the  object  of  this 
marriage  '  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  LOSD,  and 
He  slew  him,'  Gn  38^>*  (J).  It  is  impoesible  to 
disentangle  from  this  narratiTe  what  was  the 
action  of  certain  individuals  and  what  is  tribal 
history.  lYobably  Er  and  Onaa  both  stand  for 
Jndahito  dans  which  at  an  early  period,  from 
what  cause  we  know  not,  became  extinct.*  The 
present  form  of  Uie  narrative  discloses  a  desire  to 
impress  the  duty  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 
brother's  wife  (see  Dillm.  and  Holdnger,  cui  foe.). 

J.  A.  Sblbib. 
OHKSIMUB  ('On(«Mot)  of  Coloesse  (Col  4*),  a 
slave  of  Philemon  (Philem*^,  probably  a  Phryg^n 
hj  race,  but  bearing  a  Greek  name  which  from  its 
signification  'hel^l'  was  often  bestowed  npon 
slaves  (cf.  Zahn,  SM.  L  p.  324;  Lightfoot,  Phile- 
mon, p.  376  note).  '  Helpnd '  had,  however,  proved 
unprofitable  {ixpvrrot,  Fbilem  ") ;  he  wronged  his 
master,  perhaps  misusing  money  intrusted  to  him 
(cf.  Lk  16*),  perhaps  stealing  from  him,  and  ran 
away  from  Colossn  either  to  C«esarea  or,  more 

§rol)&bly,  to  Bome.  There  he  gained  access  to 
t.  Pam  in  his  imprisonment;  who  'begat'  him 
in  Christ  and  made  him  profitable  {ttx/xivrui, 
Philem  **)  once  more.  With  such  goodwill,  indeed, 
did  he  do  service  that  St.  Paul  would  fain  have 
kept  him  to  minister  to  himself ;  but,  f  eding  it  a 
duty  to  return  him  to  his  master,  tie  wrote  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon,  appealing  to  him  to  receive 
his  slave,  now  become  a  brother  worthy  of  love 
and  trust,  and  himself  undertaking  to  refund  any 
money  which  Philemon  had  lost  through  the  action 
of  Onesimus  (Philem  ■"**).  This  letter  was  prob- 
ably intrusted  to  Tjrchiena,  who  was  bearing  the 
CoiMsian  letter,  ana  a  spedal  word  of  commenda- 


tion of  Onenmns  was  sent  to  the  whole  Church 
(Col  4»). 

The  result  of  St.  Paul's  appeal  is  unknown,  but 
subsequent  tradition  treated  Onesimus  as  a  pro- 
minent and  active  member  of  the  Church.  These 
traditions  are  very  various  t  he  was  identified  with 
a  bishop  of  Beroea  {Apoit.  Conitit.  viL  46),  with 
the  bisnop  of  Ephesus  in  the  time  of  Ignatins 
(Eph.  L) ;  ne  was  said  to  liave  preached  in  Spain, 
and  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  tne  Spanish  sisters 
Xanthippe  and  Polyxena  are  written  in  his 
name  (c  38 ;  Texts  and  Studiet,  iL  3,  '  Apocrypha 
Ane^ota') :  he  was  said  to  have  been  martyred 
either  at  Puteoli  (Eutbalius)  or  at  Rome  ('  Mart. 
Ign.'  Roman  Aett,  c.  10).  Bnt  the  name  was  so 
common,  not  only  in  dasncal  times  for  davee,  but 
also  in  later  Ciiristian  use  (Smith,  Dictionary  of 
Chrittian  Biography,  s.v.),  that  various  Onesimi 
have  probably  b^n  confused,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  extricate  any  certain  fact.  His  memory  was 
observed  by  the  Latin  Church  on  Feb.  16,  by  the 
Greek  Church  on  Feb.  16,  and  also  in  conjunction 
with  Philemon,  Appia,  and  Archippus,  on  Nov.  22 : 
the  various  traditions  will  be  found  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  (iL  866-869)  and  the  Greek  Menasa  (pp. 
89-02)  for  those  days.  A  most  interesting  modern 
romance  of  his  life  will  be  found  in  OneSimut,  by 
the  author  of  Fhilochristue  (London,  1882). 

W.  Lock. 

OHESIPHORDS  ('Oi'ije-t^opot,  'profit-bringer').— 
A  friend  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  mentioned  twice 
only  in  the  NT,  2  Ti  l"""*  4».  From  the  former  of 
these  passages  it  appears  that  Onesiphorus  when 
he  arrived  m  Rome  and  learnt  that  St  Paul  was 
in  captivity,  sought  him  out  diligently,  and  '  re- 
freshed '  him,  not  with  bodily  nourishment  only, 

*  Or  at  l«Mt  nrfanulT  wtskeDed.  Br  siipcsn  io  1  f  A  M  ■ 
■ulKilui  ot  Sbelab,  snd-Onaa  ii  pabivs-Onani  d  1  Oh  tf*.  t 
nib-cUn  ot  JenbmML 
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but  with  eveiy  token  of  friendship.  Of  this 
friendship  St.  Paul  retained  a  very  lively  recol- 
lection. UM  more  so  that  others,  the  Asiatics 
Phygeloa  and  Hermogenes,  had  deserted  him 
(2  If  1>*);  and  in  wilting  to  Timothy  recalled 
farther  tibe  many  good  offices  which  Onesiphoms 
had  performed  at  EphemB.  of  which  Timothy  from 
his  residence  there  would  know  '  better '  {piXnor) 
than  St  Panl  or  any  one  else  oonld  tell  him.  It 
dionld  be  aoted  that  these  offices  are  not  repre- 
sented  as  extended  specially  to  St  Paul  himself,  as 
the  AV,  by  the  insertion  of '  onto  me,'  implies ;  nor 
is  the  nse  of  the  verb  Steucoria  sufficient  warrant  for 
the  belief  that  Onesiphoms  occupied  the  office  of  a 
deacon  at  Ephesns  (see  Wieseler,  Chronol.  p.  463). 

It  is  not  perfectly  dear  whether,  at  the  time 
when  St  Paul  wrote,  Onesiphonis  was  alive  or 
dead;  but  the  references  to  his  'house'  rather 
than  to  himself  in  2  Ti  1"  4",  and  still  more  the 
words  of  the  prayer  in  2 Ti  1>*  'The  Lord  grant 
unto  him  to  find  mercy  of  iho  Lord  in  that  day,' 
m^e  it  most  probable  that  he  was  now  dead  (iao 
de  Wette,  Hnther,  Alford,  Ellicott  Fairbairn. 
V.  Soden).  If  so,  the  passage  gains  an  additional 
interest  from  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  it 
in  connexion  with  the  argoment  for  prayers  for 
the  dead.  Thus  it  is  appealed  to  in  support  of 
such  a  practice  by  Bishop  Archibald  Campbell  in 
his  anonymoasly  published  book  on  The  Inter- 
tnediate  or  Middle  State  of  Departed  Smdt,  1713, 
p.  72;  and  amongst  more  recent  writers  by 
Plnmptre  (The  Spirtte  in  Prison,  pp.  128,  266)  and 
Lnckock  (After  Death,  p.  77,  The  Intermediate 
State,  p.  211).  Others,  as  Barrett  (The  Inter- 
mediate State,  p.  113),  find  in  the  words  no  more 
than  'a  pious  wish.'  On  the  whole  question  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  carefully  weighed 
nvords  of  Hammond  [Faraphraie  and  Armot.  on  the 
ATT,  in  loeo)  i  '  How  far  it  may  be  fit  to  pray  for 
them  that  are  departed  this  life,  needs  not  to  be 
diq>nted  here,  'tis  certain  that  some  measure  of 
bliss,  which  shall  at  the  day  of  jndgment  be  vouch- 
safea  the  Saints,  when  their  bodies  and  souls  shall 
be  reunited,  is  not  till  then  enioyed  by  them,  and 
therefore  may  safely  and  fitly  oe  prayed  for  them 
(in  the  same  manner  as  Christ  prays  to  his  Father, 
to  glorifie  him  with  that  gtcry  vahieh  he  had  More 
the  world  was).  And  this  is  a  veiy  distant  thing 
from  that  pn^er  which  u  now  used  in  the  Romiu 
Church  for  deliverance  from  temporal  pains,  founded 
in  their  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  which  would  no 
way  be  oondusible  from  hence,  though  Onetiphorus, 
for  whom  Saint  Paul  here  prays  for  meroy,  had 
been  now  dead.' 

Winer  (BWB  iL  176)  quotes  a  tradition  from 
Fabritdus  (Lux.  Evang.  p.  117)  that  Onesiphoms 
became  bishop  of  Corone  m  Messenia. 

G.  MiLLIOAH. 

0HIABEB^llfacl2»(AV).  SeeAsius. 

ONUS  ('Ortat,  of  which  Jastrow  suggests  a 
correspondence  with  nc'Vi  'a  man  of  Om  ['j^k= 
Wk  Neh  T*'],  though  he  appears  to  prefer  the 
better  derivation  from  xyfin  or  vfn,  Menaeh.  xiii.  10, 
an  abbrev.  of  K:))n)).  1.  Onias  l  was  the  son  of 
Jaddna  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  viii.  7),  and  father  of  Simon 
the  Just  (ib.  XII.  ii.  4 ;  Sir  60^ ;  see,  however,  Herz- 
feld,  Oesch.  ii.  189 ff.;  Zunz,  Vortrage*,  38).  In 
1  Mac  12^  he  is  said  to  have  received  a  friendly 
letter  from  the  Spartan  king  Arias  ('A^tot,  more 
correctly  'Kotit ;  see  Corp.  Inseript.  Attie.  ii.  352). 
He  must  therefore  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Arens  I., who  reigned  from  B.c.  309  to  365  (Died. 
XX.  29).  Arena  II.  died  at  the  age  of  eight  in 
B.O.  255  (Pausaniaa,  iiL  6.  6),  ana,  as  no  other 
Arens  is  known,  the  evidence  is  strongly  against 
Joeephua,  who  represents  the  communication  as 
having  been  made  to  Onias  m.  The  alleged  letter 


is  given  in  two  forms  in  Jos.  Ant.  XU.  It.  10  and 
in  I  Mac  IS*"-". 

2.  Onias  n.  was  the  son  of  Simon  the  Just  (Jos. 
Ant.  XII.  iv.  I|.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
was  disqnalifiea  by  yonth  for  immediate  saocession 
to  the  high  priesthood,  which,  however,  he  after- 
wards held  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Apoor.,  but  Josephus  (Ant.  xn.  iv.  1-0)  describes 
how  advantage  was  taken  of  his  impmdenoe  by 
his  nephew  to  found  a  family  whose  oivU  influence 
exceeded  for  a  time  that  of  the  titular  high  priest 

8.  Onias  m.  was  the  son  of  Simon  n.  (to.  xu. 
iv.  10),  whom  he  succeeded  ia  B.O.  108  or  196.  His 
loyal^  to  the  Syrian  over-rule  was  such  that 
Seleucas  Philopator  bore  the  cost  of  '  the  services 
of  the  sacrifices '  (2  Mao  9*).  But  he  was  soon 
involved  in  a  qnanel  with  Simon  the  Benjamite, 
who  held  in  the  temple  a  high  office,  similar  in 
part  to  that  of  the  tedUeship.  Simon  became  im- 
patient of  the  priest's  control,  and  in  despite 
informed  the  Syrian  military  governor  that  the 
temple  was  full  of  treasures,  which  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  any  despoiler.  Selenens  qwokly  de- 
spatcned  Hekodorus  to  seise  this  monev,  but  the 
latter  is  stud  (2  Bfac  3**)  to  have  been  aeterred  by 
an  apparition,  and  to  have  returned  to  Antioch  in 
dismay.  Simon  ascribed  the  failure  to  the  high 
priest  s  trickery  (2  Mac  4'),  and  the  quarrel  became 
so  bitter  that  the  latter  dedded  at  length  to  pro- 
ceed in  person  to  the  king.  Scaiody  hod  he 
reached  Antioch  when  Selenens  was  assassinated ; 
and,  in  the  confusion  that  followed,  the  high  priest- 
hood was  scoured  by  porohase  by  Jason,  the  brothel 
of  Onias,  and  Owm  himsell  was  detained  at 
Antioch.  Jason  prooeeded  at  onoe  to  redeem  his 
promise  to  thoronghly  Hellenise  Jndna  (2  Mac 
i****) ;  bnt  in  B.C.  171  he  was  deposed  by  Antiochas, 
whose  favour  had  been  won  by  the  larger  gifts  of 
Menelaus  (2  Mao  4"),  the  brother  of  Jason  (Jos. 
Ant.  xn.  V.  1),  or  more  probably  of  Simon  (2  Mac 
4").  Menelaus  was  rebuked  by  Onias  for  sacrilege 
in  stesJJng  some  of  the  veesds  of  the  temple  (2  Mao 
4*''-),  ana  in  revenge  had  him  decoyed  from  his 
refuge  in  the  sanctuary  at  Daphne  and  put  to  death 
(2  Mao  4**).  The  account  of  Onias'  murder  is  regarded 
by  some  as  apocryphal ;  see  WiUrich,  Juden  u.  Orie- 
ehen  vor  d.  mdUccU}  Blrhebung,  1896,  p.  71  ff.,  Wellh. 
GGA,  1895.  p.  950  f.,  1JG\  1897,  p.  244  ff.,  of. 
Baethgen,  ZAW,  1886.  p.  278  ff.;  but  see.  on  the 
other  side,  Bflchler,  Die  Tobiaden  u.  Oniaden,  1899, 
pp.  106  ff.,  240  f.,  2751,  863  ff.  Josephus  simply 
states  (Ant.  xn.  v.  1)  that  Jason  succeeded  to  the 
high  priesthood  on  the  death  of  Onias. 

4.  Onias,  generaUy  reckoned  as  iv.  though  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  ever  acted  as  high  pnest  in 
Jerusalem.  On  the  death  of  his  father  Oviaa  in., 
he  was  too  young  for  the  succession ;  and,  after- 
wards finding  no  means  of  securing  the  rights  of 
his  birth,  he  took  refuge  with  Ptolemy  PhUometor 
in  Egypt  (Jos.  Ant.  xn.  ix.  7).  About  D.o.  154 
(Grfttz,  iiL  34^  he  obttuned  from  the  king,  who 
wished  to  concnliate  the  Jews  and  use  them  in  his 
wars  vrith  Syria,  the  gift  of  a  disused  temple  of 
Bubastis  Agria  (the  cat-headed  goddess  Bast  or 
Bastet ;  see  Herod.  iL  137,  and  Egypt.  Exp.  Fund, 
Eighth  Memoir,  3  f.)  in  Leontopolis,  and  recon- 
stmcted  it  after  the  model  of  the  temple  in  Jems. 
(Jos.  Ant.  xm.  iii.  1-3).  The  foundation  was 
defended  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Is  19'''-; 
and  a  complete  temple  service  was  instituted, 
which  was  continued  until  A.D.  73,  when  the 
temple  was  dosed  by  the  Romans  (Jos.  Wars,  vil. 
X.  2-4).  From  Menaehoth  xiiL  10  it  appears  that 
only  pirtial  sanction  was  given  to  the  serviceo  ui 
this  temple  by  the  Jewish  authorities  at  home, 
whilst  in  the  opinion  even  of  the  Egyp.  Jews  it 
never  entirdy  superseded  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
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'Job.  e.  Ap.  L  7;  PhiL  0pp.  ed.  Mang.  iL  646). 
OniM  was  afterwards  appointed  civil  governor  of 
the  district  in  wliioli  his  temple  was  situated,  and 
two  of  his  sons  received  high  oonunands  in  the 
Egyp.  army  (Jos.  Ant.  XHL  x.  4). 

R.  "W.  Moss. 
OHUB,  BEOION  OF  (Jos.  Ant.  xrv.  viiL  1; 
BJ  I.  ix.  4,  vu.  X.  2),  used  loosely  of  the  part 
of  Lower  Egypt  that  contained  Jewisn  settlements, 
but  strictly  of  the  district  in  which  was  the  temple 
built  _  by  Onias  IT.  Its  position  is  varionsly 
described  by  Josephns,  as  in  the  nome  or  province 
of  Heliopolis  (AiU.  xn.  ix.  7 ;  Ptol.  ly.  6.  8) ;  as 
at  Leontopolis  in  the  said  nome  (Jos.  AiU.  xm. 
iiL  2) ;  and  as  180  stadia  from  Memphis  {BJ  vn. 
X.  3).  The  reference  consequently  cannot  be  to  the 
nome  of  Leontopolis,  hut  to  a  district  of  the  same 
name  within  that  of  Heliopolis.  The  name  itself 
was  not  uncommon,  thongh  there  is  no  evidence  of 
its  application  to  any  site  within  the  nome  in 
question.  From  Memphis  to  the  city  of  Heliopolis 
the  distance  approximates  closely  to  that  given  by 
Josephns ;  bat  lus  language  is  vague,  and  allows 
the  assumption  that  he  was  not  calcolatii^  the 
distance  to  the  temple  of  Onias,  but  to  the  chief 
town  of  the  province  within  which  the  latter  was 
situated.  North-east  of  Heliopolis,  at  a  distance 
of  24  miles,  is  the  town  of  Belbeis,  which  has  been 
suggested  as  the  site  of  the  temple,  because  it  was 
a  place  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Sekhet,  who 
has  been  identified  with  Bubastis  Agria  (Jos.  Ant. 
xm.  iiL  2 ;  Egj/pt.  Exp.  Fund,  Seventh  Memoir,  p. 
20) ;  but  Belbeis  is  both  in  another  nome,  and  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  Memphis.  Less  than  10 
mUes  north  of  Heliopolis,  and  within  tliat  province, 
is  a  mound,  Tell  el-Vahudiyeh,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  the  remains  of  a  great  Jewish 
cemetery  have  been  found  {Egypt.  Exp.  Fund, 
Seventh  Memoir,  61-53,  where,  however,  F.  LL 
Griffith  pronounces  against  the  identification  with 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Onias  on  the  ground  of  the 
general  character  of  the  antiquities  met  with, 
uiough  on  p.  19  Naville  strongly  supports  it).  The 
district  is  full  of  traditions  of  a  powerful  Jewish 
settlement ;  and  within  its  limits,  if  not  on  this 
partioular  mound,  it  is  almost  certain  that  Onias 
built  his  temple.  R.  W.  Moss. 

OHIOHB  (a>m  hXtOttm,  xpif^nm,  cape,  Arab. 
bofol). — ^This  word  occurs  only  once  in  the  Bible 
(Nu  11*)  in  connexion  with  fish,  cucumbers,  melons, 
leeks,  and  garlic.  The  latter  two  are  species  of 
the  same  genus.  Allium.  The  onion  is  A.  Cepa,  L. 
It  is  universally  cultivated  in  the  East,  and  enters 
into  many  cooked  dishes  and  sslads.  The  onions 
of  Syria  and  Palestine  have  a  very  sweet  taste, 
and,  when  cooked,  do  not  impart  to  tiie  breath 
the  strong  odour  which  so  often  forbids  the  use 
of  the  onion  as  an  article  of  diet  elsewhere. 
Working  men  often  make  their  midday  meal 
from  a  loaf  or  two  of  bread  and  a  couple  of  raw 
onions.  ^  It  is  customary  to  skewer  bits  of  meat 
alternating  with  segments  of  onion  and  tomato, 
and  broil  them  over  glowing  coals.  WitJi  fresh 
native  Ivead  they  make  a  most  savoury  and 
appetising  meal  to  persons  accustomed  to  them. 

G.  E.  Post. 

OHO  (Wn,  once  Neh  7*  ^h).— This  city  is  said  in 
1  Ch  8"  (B  'Oedy,  A  'Ofii)  to  have  been  built  by  the 
sons  of  Benjamin  at  an  early  period,  and  the 
Talmud  (Misbna,  EnMin,  ix.  6)  states  that  it 
was  fortified  by  Joshua.  There  is  no  mention  of 
it,  however,  in  the  OT  except  in  books  written 
after  the  Captivity,  when  it  was  inhabited  by 
Benjamites,  Ezr  2>>  (B  'Oviir,  A  'Orci),  Neh  6*  ('  the 
plain  of  Ono'  'm  nsp?,  B  TtSlw'Eni,  A  t.  'Qfi),  7" 
(B  'Qni,  A  'Oi-iir),  11»  (K*  '0»«4,  BA«  •  om.).  It  is 
noticed  with  Lod  (wUeh  see),  and  in  the  Talmud 


the  two  towns  with  their  adjtrfning  territoiy  ara 
indnded  in  the  denotation  o'rm  tn  '  valley  of  the 
craftsmen'  (Jems.  MegxUah,  L  U  cf .  1  Ch  4i\  Neh 
11").   Ono  IS  the  modem  /Tf/V  'And,  north  of  Ludd 

tthe  ancient  Lod  or  Lvdda).   Its  antiqxiity  is  shown 
)T  its  being  noticea,  along  with  the  last-named 
place,  in  the  lists  of  Tahutmes  m.  e.  B.a  1600. 

JjXBu.rm.—SWP  voL  U.  sheet  zUL :  via  d«  Vdde,  JTm. 
187:  Nenbaaer,  Oiott.  du  Talin.  86 ;  Ou<rfai,  JvMt,  L  Sltfl. ; 
W.  ita  Ufiller,  AHmu.  Xunsa,Vt;  BuU,  OAP  MSt ;  O.  A. 
Smith.  aOBL  wot  Q.  B.  COITDKB. 

OHUB  ('Q»^),  the  form  in  which  the  name  Ono 
(wh.  see),  a  town  of  Benjamin,  appears  in  1  Es  6**. 

OHTCHA  (n^  thO^aeth,  in^,  onMx).—Th» 
operculum  of  a  shell-fiish,  called  by  the  Or.  and 
Lat.  writers  <rii(,  onyx,  from  its  leeemblanoe  to  a 
naiL  When  burned  it  emits  a  pungent)  aromatie 
odour,  from  the  combustion  of  the  animal  matter 
which  it  contains.  The  name,  doubtless,  applied  to 
the  opercula  of  many  species  of  tbe  sheUa  of  the 
Strombus  tribe  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Bed 
Seas.  Oi^oha*  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ooot* 
ponents  oi  the  sacred  perfume  (Ex  dO**). 

O.  E.  Post. 

OHTX.— This  is  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  ooV 
*h6ham,  in  AY  and  RV  text  (see  below),  but  it  is 
impossible  to  be  certain  of  its  correctness.  There 
are  no  cognate  words  in  Heb.  literature  to  throw 
light  on  the  inauiry.  The  attempts  to  find  an 
etymology  in  other  languages  of  the  same  family 
fail  absolutely  or  fall  short  at  the  critical  point. 

The  Arab.  ^|  ■  is,  indeed,  used  in  the  sense  '  to  be 

paJe,'  which  would  suit  tiie  onyx  fairly  well ;  but 
that  meaning  is  only  the  secondaiy,  not  the  radical 

one.   The  district  Soekaim,  in  Yemen,  pro- 

duced a  specially 'fine  onyx:  but  there  are  two 
weighty  objections  against  the  derivation  thus 
suggested,  namely,  the  almost  invariable  use  of 
the  article  with  uie  Heb.  word  (ook^),  and  the 

impossibility  of  n  representing  ^.   Schradei'i  oon- 

t'ecture,  so  fttr  as  it  goes,  is  decidedly  the  moat 
lelpfuL  He  proposes  {COT*  L  p.  30)  to  identify 
the  ihdham  with  the  Aasyro-Babylonian  i&mtu, 
which  means  '  dark,'  and  is  used  as  the  name  of  a 
valuable  stone  from  Melukhkha  in  Upper  Baby- 
lonia. Sayoe  {Eafo*.  Time$,  viL  [1896]  p.  306) 
accepts  the  connexion  of  the  two  words,  ana  boldly 
adds,  '  a  blue-green  stone,  probably  the  turquoise.' 
In  this  last  particular  he  is  too  hasty.  Fried, 
Delitzsch  (Auyr.  Sandwb.  p.  4886)  holds  that  the 
adj.  tAmtu  means  '  dark  oolonred ' :  it  is  used  of 
clouds,  and  of  a  fruit  which  is  neither  white  nor 
black.  If  this  is  so, — and  Pinches  agrees  with 
Schrader  and  Delitzsch,— Mtmtw  would  not  be  the 
rig^t  word  for  the  turquoise. 

The  Versions  are  distinctly  unhelpful.  The 
Pesh.  and  Taxg.  have  '  bcoyL'  The  LXX  is  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  itself ;  Gn  2**  T/xUarot ; 
Ex  28*  ^ijpOXXior  5  Ex  SO*  86»  vHpSin ;  28*  36"  39" 
v/idpaiySot ;  Ezk  28"  trdtir^ipM  ;  Job  28"  HrvC ;  1  Ch 
^  <r6oii.  Aq.  uses  ixapS6iiv(  at  Gn  2"  and  tn^  in 
Ex ;  Josephns  {Ant.  m.  vlL  6,  and  BJ  V.  v.  7)  has 
cuptirvi  and  Sin4.  Vnlg.  usually  employs  ony- 
ehinut,  but  at  Ezk  2li^  beryl,  and  at  Job  28" 
tardonyx.  Our  AV  adheres  to  onyx ;  but,  cnriouBly 
enough,  the  RV,  whilst  retaining  this  in  the  text, 
has  placed  '  or  beryl '  in  the  marg.  of  some  of  the 
passages :  cf.  Ex  36»  39»,  Ezk  &"  with  Gn  2", 
Ex  28«- »  35"- Job  28",  1  Ch  29».  The  uncertainty 
of  the  Versions  reappears  in  the  writings  of  the 
•  Thetonn  'onycha'  Is  theaoooi.  otOr.{ni{,Lst.  onyx,  taken 
bv  VycUr  and  Tindale  appatently  u  a  noD.,  and  adopted  bjr 
an  the  Bag.  venion*  (except  the  Oeasra,  wfaioh  has  'clan 
gumma').  Ot.  SirStu. 
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expositors.  '  Beryl,'  '  carbnncle,'  '  chalcedony,' 
'  onyx,'  and  'turquoise'  have  all  hod  their  adher- 
ents. So  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned,  two  points 
•re  dear.  (1)  The  thoham  stone  was  esteemed  of 
considerable  value.  Job  28'*  calls  it '  the  precious 
thSham.'  Ezk  28"  names  it  amongst  the  valuable 
stones  which  bedecked  the  king  of  Tyre.  It  is  the 
one  gem  which  finds  mention  when  the  offerings  of 
the  Israelitee  are  enumerated  (Ex  35*- '"),  and  when 
the  Chronicler  recounts  the  treasures  prepared  by 
David  for  the  temple  (1  Ch  29*).  (2)  It  was  well 
adapted  for  engraving.  Two  thdham  stones  were 
to  M  engraven  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
six  names  on  each,  and  were  to  be  set  on  the 
•honld«r-meees  of  the  high  priest's  ephod.  Ex  28'- " 
(see  art.  £phod^.  Again,  the  middle  stone  in  the 
fourth  row  of  jewels  on  the  high  priest's  breast- 
plate, bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes, 
possibly  Asher  or  Manasseh,  was  a  tA^Aam  (see 
•rt  Bbbastpuitb  of  the  High  Pbikst). 

Streeter  appears  to  think  (JVee.  Stone*,  s,  214) 
that  the  dauns  of  the  onyx  are  n^^tived  l>y  the 
faet  that  the  «ftMam  '  is  darned  with  the  ruby, 
topas,  diamond,  chrvsolite,  jasper,  sapphire,  and 
duTSoprase.'  But  tne  argument  is  inoondusive. 
And,  seeing  that  the  onyx  satisfies  the  two  con- 
ditions named  above,*  we  most  be  content  in  this 
art  to  describe  it  Pliny  (HiH.  Nat.  xzxviL  24) 
explains  the  name  IniiYcoy,  from  Oruf,  'the  finger- 
nail,' by  quoting  Sumnes,  'in  gemma  esse  can- 
dorem,  unguis  humani  similitndinem,'  and  Theoph. 
{de  Lap.  ML)  describes  its  appearance  accurately: 

y  4ri^(0i>,  fuicHi  XevKfp  xal  0<u$  rap'  dXXi^Xo.  It 
bdongs  to  the  stratified  class  of  nlioon  stones. 
It  lends  itself  with  great  readiness  to  the  gem- 
cutter's  and  engraver^  art,  not  only  by  reason  of 
its  toughness,  moderate  hsjtlness,  and  absence  of 
grain,  out  also  because  the  design,  cut  in  one 
stratum,  is  thrown  into  relief  by  the  background 
of  another  colour.  '  The  best  stones  [for  engraving] 
are  those  with  a  white  layer  on  a  dark  ground. 
They  are  still  better  when  there  is  a  third  layer 
above,  as  white  with  a  reddish  or  brownish  tinge.' 
In  the  Oriental  onyx  there  are  three  lavers :  that 
at  the  top,  red,  blue,  or  brown ;  that  in  tne  middle, 
white ;  ttien  a  jet  black  or  a  deep  brown.  This 
stone  was  much  used  for  signets  during  the  Roman 
empire.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  an  nn- 
stratified  gem  is  really  more  suited  for  intaglio 
work.  No  predous  stone  varies  more  in  value. 
King  (Antiffue  Gemi,  p.  II)  speaks  of  one  the  size 
of  a  crown  piece  selling  for  £30.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  specimens  that  are  worth  only  a 
f«w  pence. 

Occult  qualities  were  formerly  ascribed  to  this, 
as  to  other  gems.  Marbodns,  master  of  the  Cathe- 
dral school  of  Anjon  (1067-1081),  and  afterwards 
Uahop  of  Rennes,  writes  of  the  onyx  as  follows : — 

'Called  by  the  oojx  nMmd  the  ileeper  lUnd 
Black  dreams,  and  pbantonu  riie,  a  grialy  band : 
Whoao  on  nedk  or  hand  tbii  stone  displaye 
If  phurued  with  lawsuit*  and  with  dvil  trays ; 
Sound  infants'  necks  it  tied,  so  nurses  shew. 
Their  tender  mouths  with  sttrer  overflow.' 

And  the  same  good  bishop's  Civet  CeelestU  Patrias 
sets  forth  the  symbolism  of  the  sardonyx,  which 
may  properly  be  considered  a  mere  variety  of  the 
ntyx — 

'  SutsoHTz,  with  its  threetold  hue. 
Set*  (orth  the  inner  man  to  view ; 
Where  dark  humility  is  seen. 
And  chastity,  with  snow-white 
And  scarlet  marks  his  Joy  to  bleed 
In  Martyrdom,  it  taith  shall  need.' 

LrrauTtTU. — The  books  most  worth  consulting  are  King's 
AfMqiut  Oem ;  Uddleton's  Engraved  denu ;  Streeter's  Preeiovu 
Stonn.  Olapton'*  Prtdout  Smms  (As  AUe  i*  not  ot  much 
nsn-  J.  TAYLOB. 


•  Flinders  Pttri*  thicks  skSkom  is  the 

MM  (PXSO»IIS)i 
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(nen  fdipar ;  see  art. 


OPEN.— This  verb  (like  aperio  and  djiolyrviu)  is 
occasionally  used  in  AY  (though  the  use  was  then 
archaic)  in  the  sense  of  'make  known,'  'disclose.' 
Thus  Jer  20"  'Unto  thee  have  I  opened  my 
cause'  ('ti'Vl,  LXX  irtxiXv^a,  Vnlg.  rtvtlavx. 
Wye.  'diewide,'  Gov.  [wrongly]  'oommitte,'  Gen. 
'  opened,'  Donay  and  RV  '  revealed '  *) ;  2  Es  10*» 
'Of  these  things  which  have  chanced,  these  are 
to  be  opened  unto  thee'  (hoc  eratU  tUn  aperienda); 
13"  '  Tne  interpretation  of  the  vision  shall  I  shew 
thee,  and  I  will  open  onto  thee  the  thing  that  thou 
hast  required '  (adaperiam  tibi) ;  2  Mao  12^  '  who 
had  opened  the  things  that  were  hid'  (farepii 
TotUr;  RV  'who  nuUceth  manifest');  Lk  24** 
'  while  he  opened  to  as  the  Scriptures '  ISi^mytr) ; 
Ac  17*  '  Pam  .  .  .  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the 
scriptures,  opening  and  alleging  that  Christ  must 
needs  have  suffered '  {ttarolywr) ;  He  4**  '  All  things 
are  naked  and  opmed  unto  the  eyes  of  him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do'  (rer/iaxi;X«r/(^,t  KV 
'laid  open  beforo').  Examples  in  contemporary 
and  earlier  writers  are  frequent:  Dt  20**  Tina, 
'the  secrettes  perteyne  unto  the  Lorde  oure  God 
and  the  thinges  that  are  opened  perteyne  unto  us ' ; 
Is  2'  Cov.  'Morover  this  is  the  worde  that  was 
opened  unto  Esaye  the  sonne  of  Amos,  upon  Inda 
and  lerusalem ' ;  Mt  10**  Tind.  '  There  is  no  things 
so  close  that  shadl  not  be  openned '  ( Wya  '  schewid,' 
Gen.  'disclosed,'  Rhem.  'revealed');  16"  Tind. 
'fleshe  and  blond  hath  not  opened  unto  the  that' 
(Rhem.  'revealed  it  to  thee');  so  Lk2**  10",  Jn 
12"  ('  To  whom  ys  the  arme  of  the  Lorde  opened  ?'), 
IPS*  [all  'open'  in  Tind.,  'reveal'  in  Rhem.  and 
AY]  i  Jn  16>* 'all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my 
father  I  have  opened  to  you'  (Rhem.  'notified,' 
Wye.  and  AV  'made  knowen').  Cf.  Lk  19*-*^ 
in  Rhem.  NT,  '  In  lericho  he  lodgeth  in  the  house 
of  Zachtens  the  Pnblicane,  and  against  the  mur- 
muring lewes  openeth  the  reasons  of  his  so  do- 
ing'; Gosson,  SchooU  of  Abute  (Arber's  ed.  p. 
27),  'Chiron  was  ...  a  Reader  of  Phisicke,  by 
opening  the  natures  of  many  simples';  Lever, 
Sermons  ( Arber,  p.  140),  '  By  Ciod's  ordinaunce  the 
scriptures  and  tiie  preachers  of  God  do  open  and 
declare  that  ye  be  tul  synners.' 

We  have  the  same  use  of  the  adj.  in  1  Ti  6** 
'  Some  men's  sins  are  open  beforehand,  going  before 
to  judgment'  {rMriXel  eUri,  Vulg.  manifesto  sunt). 
The  AV  is  from  Tindale,  the  RV  gives  'are  evident.' 
Cf.  Ac  2**  Wye. '  Befor  that  the  greet  and  the  opun 
day  of  the  lord  come'  (^t^wQ,  Rhem.  'manifest,' 
AV  and  RV  '  notable ') ;  He  7"  Wye  '  It  U  opene 
that  oure  lord  is  bornn  of  iuda'  {rpiSifKar;  Tind. 
and  others,  including  AV  and  RV, '  evident,'  Rhem. 
'manifest').  J.  Hastings. 

OPEH  PLA0E.-1.  In  AV  of  6n  38>«  Tamar  is 
said  to  have  taken  her  seat '  in  an  open  place,'  but 
undoubtedly  the  correct  rendering  of  OTS  nn>if 
(LXX  wpit  rati  n^t  Alrdp)  is  that  of  RV,  '  in  the 
gate  of  Enaim ' ;  so  also  read  in  v.*>  with  RV  '  at 

*  In  Job  8817  the  same  Beb.  verb  la  translated  'opened,'  and 
BV  gives  '  revealed '  as  here ;  but  it  is  probable,  as  the  reference 
is  to  gates  ('Have  the  gate*  ot  death  been  opened  unto  theet'), 
tliat  it  is  rather  a  mistran*.  than  an  archaism.  The  LXX  has 
iniymui  Vulg.  aferta  imU\  both  Wye.  and  Oor.  Iiave 
'opened.' 

t  The  meaning  ot  this  word  is  known,  but  it  is  net  easy  to 
see  the  exact  metaphorical  use  hers  mad*  ol  it.  The  verb 
rf^xi^U'  comes  from  TfijrjiM,  the '  neck,'  round  which  a  inill- 
stone  might  be  hung  (Mt  18>,  Hk  90,  Luke  17*),  or  a  yoke  placed 
(Ac  15i(>),  or  on  which  one  may  affectionately  fall  (Lk  Ac 
son),  or  which  may  be  exposed  to  the  executioner  (Bo  Its*). 
The  verb  (wliich  is  not  found  In  LXX,  and  here  only  In  NT) 
follows  the  last-named  use  ot  r^xi^  (poesibly  through 
Tftty^yirfiit,  a  technical  term  for  the  grip  of  a  wrestler  on  his 
adversary's  neck).  It  is  used  by  PhUo  freely  in  the  sense  ot 
'  bringing  to  one's  feet,' '  having  at  one's  mercy ';  and  so  In  this 
passage  It  is  probably  more  than  laid  bare  (a*  it  the  neck 
were  twisted  back  and  exposed  to  view),  rather  a*  Bendall 
(who**  tr.  I*  'downoaaf)  *bow*d  down  with  ranon*  and 
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Enaim'  for  'openly'  of  AT.  See  art  ENADf. 
a.  In  1  K  22>*=2  Ch  1»  Ahab  and  Jehosbaphat 
have  their  thrones  set  np  'in  an  open  (AY  'a 
void')  place'  (AVm  'a  floor,'  RVm  'a  threshing- 
floor')  at  the  entrance  of  the  ^te  of  Samaria. 
The  Heb.  is  certainly  peculiar,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  emend  the  text.  Klostermann, 
followed  by  Kittel  (in  SBOT),  instead  of  MX  dt;^!? 
jTif  o'-iji  wonld  read  o-iij  n}?  ('  clothed  in  their 
robes  of  state ') ;  Wellhansen  (in  Bleef,  849  Anm. 
2)  thinks  j^f^  is  a  dittography  of  ODf,  And  wonld 
sun^y  omit  it.  This  is  perhaps  faroiu«d  by  the 
LXa  of  1  K  22",  which  reads  merely  frorXoi  h  rati 
riKais  (A  xiXenr)  lafuLpelat,  althongh  in  8  Ch  18* 
it  has  MtSviiiroi  OToXds,  KaB^/urot  if  tipvxiipv 
Sipai  r^Kiji  Zanapelat,  which  is  a  verbatim  rendering 
of  the  present  MT  in  the  latter  paarage.  The  Syr. 
VS  seems  topointtocrT]fonjf(' variegated  robes'), 
and  this  is  adopted  1^  Berthean,  Imt  the  word 
CTif  is  nsed  elsewhere  (Gn  81>*- Zee  6*-*)  only  of 
animals.  Otiier  oonjectnral  emendations  are  nu 
jffyt  'pniple  robes'  (Kamphaosen),  p^t  n)9  'mill- 
taiy  equipment'  (Benzinger,  founding  upon  LXX 
frorXot).  With  or  without  pif,  the  scene  of 
Micaiah's  interview  with  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat 
is  clearly  marked  as  the  open  space  that  would  be 
found  before  the  gate  of  Samaria  (of.  Benzinger, 
Beb.  Arch.  p.  138).  J.  A.  Selbib. 

OPHlI,r-See  Ephal 

OPHBL  ih^it},  always,  except  in  Is  33^*  and  Mic 
4«,  with  def.  art.;  LXX  '0^, 'O^aX, 'O0«X,  'O^Xii, 
'OrXd,  Joe.  'O0Xat). — ^The  name  means  'swelling' 
or  <  bulge.'  It  is  nsed  in  Dt  28"  and  I  S  6*  fer 
'emerods,'  and  in  2  K  5**  of  a  hiU  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Samaria.  In  the  other  places 
where  the  article  is  nsed,  it  refers  to  a  site  south 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  2  Ch  87*  *  On  the 
waU  of  Ophel  he  (Jotham)  built  much ' ;  2  Ch  33>< 
Manswoh  'compassed  about  Ophel  and  raised  it  up 
a  very  great  height '  t  in  Neh  "  ll"  it  appears 
as  the  dwelling-Dlaoe  of  the  Nethinim. 

Josephns  in  the  parallel  passages  does  not  men- 
tion Ophel  by  name.  He  states  wat  JoUiam  bnilt 
very  great  towers,  such  as  were  almost  impregnable 
(Ant.  IX.  xi  2),  and  that  Manasseh  bnilt  very 
lofty  towers  and  strengthened  the  outlying  forts. 

Com  may  search  in  vain  for  any  pronounced 
natnial  swelling  of  sronnd  south  of  the  temple 
area  at  the  present  day  to  account  for  l^e  term 
Ophel 'i  bnt  if  this  word  may  be  applied  to  an 
artificial  mound,  the  spot  where  it  should  be  found 
can  be  at  onoe  indicated  by  pointing  to  the  sonroe 
of  the  water  supply  at  tihe  Virgin's  Fountain  and 
the  seer«t  passage  in  the  bowels  of  Ophel,  through 
which  it  was  obtainable  within  the  city. 

The  site  of  Ophel  sontii  of  the  temple  endoenre 
is  indicated  extictly  by  the  accounts  given  in  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah.  The  Nethinim  who  dwelt  in 
Ophel  repaired  the  city  wall  over  against  the 
water-gate  towards  the  east  and  tJie  tower  that 
lietJi  out.  '  After  them  the  Tekoites  repaired  an- 
other piece  over  against  the  great  tower  that  lieth 
out,  even  unto  the  wall  of  Ophel '  (Neh  S**- At 
the  dedication  of  the  walla  the  company  that  came 
aloi^  the  southern  wialla  to  the  temple,  when  at 
the  fountain  gate,  'went  np  by  the  stairs  of  the  city 
of  David,  at  the  going  up  of  the  waU  above  the 
honse  of  David,  even  unto  the  water-gate  eastward' 
(Neh  18").  This  places  the  water-sate  dose  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  temple,  and  O^iel  was  oloae 
to  the  water-gate. 

Josephns  in  speakine  of  the  sonthem  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  moving  nrom  west  to  east,  describes 
its  bending  above  the  lonntain  of  Siloam,  where  it 
also  bends  again  fronting  the  east  at  Solomon's 
pool,  and  reaches  as  far  as  a  certain  place  called 


the  Ophlas,  where  it  was  joined  to  tha  eastern 
cloister  of  the  temple  {BJ  y.  iv.  2).  John  hdd 
the  temple  and  the  parts  thereto  adjoining  for  a 
great  way,  as  also  the  Ophlas  (T.  vL  1).  The  next 
day  they  set  fire  to  the  repository  of  the  archives, 
to  Acra,  to  the  council  house,  and  to  the  place 
called  the  Ophlas  (vi.  vi  3). 

It  can  thus  be  ascertained  for  certain  that  Ophel 
was  situated  on  the  eastern  hill  on  which  Jerusalem 
is  built,  somewhere  between  the  southern  end  of 
the  temple  and  Siloam.  This  b  a  spur  which 
becomes  narrow  to  the  south  until  above  Siloam  it 
ends  abruptly  and  predpitously.  On  this  spur 
also,  according  to  tne  account  in  the  Book  of 
Nehemiah,  are  the  sepulchres  of  David,  the  house 
of  the  mighty,  the  city  of  David,  and  the  honse  of 
David,  so  that  this  must  be  identical  with  Zion  t 
but  there  are  other  indications  elsewhere  in  the 
OT  and  in  Josephus  that  the  andent  Jerusalem 
was  identical  with  the  Acra  wMdi  is  north-west  of 
the  temple  on  the  same  hill  as  the  traditional  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  only  solution  appears  to  be  in  the 
dual  notion  of  the  ancient  Jemsalem,  one  portion 
in  Jndah  over  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin,  called 
Zion,  and  one  portion  near  the  Hammam  esh-Shefa 
(a  fountain)  on  the  Acra,  called  Millo.  Thus  the 
andent  strongholds  of  Jemsalem  were  both  swell- 
ing mounds,  probably  of  stone  and  earth — Ophd 
and  Millo. 

Stanley  in  his  note  on  Ophd  (5m».  and  Pal.  498) 
points  out  that  the  word  in  later  times  appears  to 
have  aoqnired  the  meaning  of  'fort,'  as  in  Q/3Xiii^ 
'  bulwark  of  the  people,'  the  name  applied  to  St. 
James  the  Just  by  Hegedppus  (Eus.  HE  iL  23). 

According  to  the  narrative  of  H^^edppus,  James 
the  Just  was  cast  down  from  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  temple  endosure  and  was  killed  bdow  tiy 
the  clnb  ot  a  fuller.  He  was  thos  killed  dose 
to  Ophd,  and  nigh  to  the  spot  where  a  fnUer's  shop 
oat  m  the  rock  was  found  daring  the  PEF  excava- 
tions, 1867-9  (see  Recovery  o/JerueaUm,  p.  299). 

See,  farther,  under  art.  Zion. 

C.  Wasren. 
OPHIR  (Tp^n,       only  in  6n  10»,  -rofc  only  ia 

1  K  10"). — A  proper  name  that  occurs  twdve  tunes 
in  OT.  1.  Gn  1(P=1  Ch  1"  (LXX  O«0«W  repn- 
sents  Ophir  as  the  deventh  of  the  thirteen  sons  of 
Joktan,  and  locates  him  in  the  list  between  Sheba 
and  Havilah.  Gn  10**-*>  teatifles  that  the  nam* 
designates  a  people  (or  land)  'from  Meeha  as  thou 
goest  towards  Sephar,  the  mountain  (m.  'hill 
country ')  of  the  east.' 

2.  1  K  9«^'»  (B  Zu^pd,  A  Zu4>api),  10»>  and 

2  Ch  9M  (LXX  2«v0eV)>  1  K  28"  (A  'O0c(p,  B  om.), 
and  2  Ch  8>*  (B  ^Sw/mpd.  A  Ztxp^pa),  with  1  K  10", 
designate  a  place  to  wliich  the  Tarshish  ships  of 
Hiram  and  Solomon  sailed  from  Etion-gebwr,  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Al^abah,  and  after  three 
years  returned  with  gold,  diver,  predons  stones, 
costly  woods,  ivorv,  apes,  and  peacocks.  It  is  not 
specified  that  Opnir  was  the  sonrtie  of  aU  these 
products,  but  simply  that  such  articles  were 
Drought  back  by  tjie  merchantmen  at  the  end  of  a 
three  years'  crniae.  It  is  qoite  poadble  that  some 
of  tiieee  waxes  were  parohased  at  regular  ports  to 
which  they  had  been  brooght  by  other  traders. 
So  tliat  Ophir  needs  not  to  oe  sought  for  at  some 
point  where  all  these  products  were  native  (cf. 
Cheyne  in  Escpot.  Timet,  July  1898,  p.  472).  Sub- 
sequent referenoea  in  tJie  OT,  however.  Is  13", 
1  dh  29*  (LXX  2<w*eH  Job  22"  (LXX  2.*^).  28>« 
(B  Zw^^  A  '0^«<#),  confirm  the  idea  that  Onhir 
was  at  least  a  gold-producing  region.  Its  product 
in  these  references  Is  synonymous  with  the  finest 
of  that  metal. 

The  definite  location  of  Ophir  is  still  in  dispute. 
Search  for  it  has  been  made  from  andent  times. 
Even  the  translations  of  the  LXX  and  the  remaric* 
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of  Joeephos  {Ant.  vm.  vi.  4)  point  to  an  opinion  as 
to  its  location.  Ancient  and  current  opinions  may 
lie  dauified  under  three  heads.  Limits  of  space 
will  allow  the  merest  outline  of  the  arguments 
ni^ed  for  the  acceptance  of  each  place. 

(1)  On  the  Bout  Coa*t  of  Africa.— Vat  several 
eentnries  travellers,  writers,  and  scholars  of  geveral 
nationalities  have  found  the  Solomonic  Ophir  at 
some  point  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 
Most  notable  among  these  were  Th.  Lopez,  J. 
Bruce,  Robertson,  Montesquieu,  d'Anrille,  Schul- 
teas,  and  Qoatrem^re.  The  location  of  Ophir  in 
East  Africa,  in  Mashonaland,  opposite  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  has  won  new  friends  since  the 
German  Maneh  (Beistnde  in  Ost.  Afriktu)  made 
his  now  famoos  inrestigations  of  1871.  He  found, 
about  200  miles  inland  from  Sofila,  at  Zimbabye, 
some  temarkable  ruins,  already  described  in  the 
works  of  de  Barros,  a  Portuguese  traveller  of  the 
16th  cent.  The  majestio  remains  of  once  stately 
buildings  now  cover  one  grsinite  mound  400  ft., 
and  another  800  ft.  in  height.  The  natives  have 
preserved  among  themselves  a  traction  that  white 
men  once  lived  there  and  carried  on  extensive 
manufactures.  Traces  of  Phcenician  pottery,  and 
even  of  mining  operations,  add  to  the  evidence  of 
its  former  importance.  Merensky,  a  superin- 
tendent of  the  Berlin  Mission  {BeitrSae  zur 
Kenntnit$  Sud-AfriJeat,  1875),  reported  that 
Arabian  travellers  regarded  these  ruins  as  the 
Ophir  (rf  Solomon,  and  that  as  far  back  as  A.D. 
1600  the  Arahe  took  gold  from  those  districts. 
Portuguese  sailors  found  near  So/Ma  in  1606  two 
Arabian  ships  laden  with  j^ld.  The  Portug[nese 
colonists  in  this  country  found  many  ore  mines, 
and  even  down  to  the  Transvaal  may  be  found 
remains  of  old  ore-smelting  ovens.  A  corollary  of 
this  view  is  found  in  the  position  of  those  who  find 
Ophir  farther  north  on  the  coast  of  Africa— even 
as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  The  latest  and  most  ardent 
advocate  of  this  newer  view  is  Carl  Peters  (Dai 
golden*  Ophir  Salomos,  1806).  Among  his  array 
of  arguments  is  found  this  one  on  the  lingtiistio 
evidence.  '  Chinese  astronomy  designates  the  east 
by  blue,  the  south  by  red,  the  north  by  black,  and 
the  west  by  yellow.'  'The  Black  Sea  is  in  tlie 
north,  the  Red  Sea  in  the  south,  the  Turks  call 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  the  white,  probably  a 
ehange  from  yellow.'  '  In  Arabic  red  is  oAr,  and 
Africa  is  A fir,  or  the  land  of  the  south.'  '  In  Latin 
Af»r  is  used  to  designate  an  African,  accordingly 
the  terms  Ophir  and  Africa  are  identical.'  Peters 
agrees  substantially  with  those  Egyptolt^ists  who 
would  practically  identify  Ophir  with  Punt,  the 
great  foreign  mart  of  Egypt,  especially  during  the 
reign  of  queen  Hatshepsu  of  the  18th  dynasty  (see 
art.  Put).  'W.  Max  MUller  (Arien  u.  Ewropa  nach 
altaffypttiehen  Denkmalem,  1893,  p.  Ill  and  n.  1) 
locates  Punt  on  the  Ethiopian  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  possibly  including  botn  sides.  The  location 
of  Ophir  in  the  land  of  Punt,  which  is  not  as  yet 
a  fixed  quantity,  introduces  many  of  the  same 
questions  as  the  location  farther  south  on  the  east 
coast.  Milller  says  that  the  products  of  Ophir  are 
all  African,  and  only  at  a  later  date  were  the 
Indian  articles  inserted  in  the  list.  In  the  chief 
passage  (1  K  10")  the  LXX  (B)  does  not  mention 
'peacocks'  at  all,  and  it  'must  be  held  to  be  an 
interpolation.'  But  while  it  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able that  the  ubiquitous  Phcenician  sailors  may 
have  touched  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
in  Solomon's  day,  arguments  based  on  the  ethno- 
graphical representation  of  On  10  pontively  make 
against  this  view. 

(2)  In  the  far  Eatt. — Among  the  most  notable 
advocates  of  Ophir's  location  at  some  point  in 
the  far  East  we  may  name  the  LXX,  Joeephns, 
Belaud,  Lassen,   lutter,  Thenius,  Murchison. 


There  are  three  general  locations  which  deserve 
mention :  (a)  OpUr  is  identified  with  ^Mlra,  a 
nomadic  people  settled  on  the  east  side  of  the  delta 
of  the  Indus.  While  gold  is  not  found  on  the 
coast-line,  it  oould  have  come  from  N.W.  India 
near  Kashmir.  Precious  stones  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  India.  '  Sandal- wood '  (Heb.  o'l;;;);, 
fxir.  DKiij^v)  corresponds  to  the  Sanscrit  vcUgv  or 
valgum;  'peacocks'  (Heb.  a~]if )  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  Sanscrit  fikhi;  'apes'  (Heb.  D'«p)  is  the 
Indian  kapi.  Largely,  then,  on  the  basis  of  philo- 
logy and  that  of  the  products  brought  to  Solomon, 
Ophir  was  located  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 
(M  On  the  basis  of  the  LXX  (Su^pd)  of  1  K  ff^', 
wliich  indicates  India  on  Coptic  authority,  Ophir 
has  been  located  (Karl  E.  v.  Baer)  on  the  coasts  of 
Malabar,  at  at  Ceylon,  whence  nearly  all  of  the 
products  brought  by  Solomon's  seamen  could  be 
found.  An  old  Atj,  Supara  or  Uppara,  in  the 
region  of  CkM,  has  been  identified  with  Ophir. 
(e)  The  Ifalay  Pumuula  has  also  had  its  advocates. 
While  von  Baer  admits  that  this  peninsula  yields 
all  the  products  required  bT  the  records,  he  sees  an 
insuperable  objeotion  in  tne  great  distance  from 
Ezion-geber.  The  U.S.  Consul,  General  WUdman 
of  Hong  Kong  {Talei  of  the  Malayan  Coatt,  1899, 
p.  178  f.),  spent  about  eight  years  in  this  region, 
and  examined  with  great  care  the  evidence  at 
hand.  There  is  a  gold-produoing  Mt.  Ophir  near 
Johore,  and  good  evidence  of  other  kinds.  After 
careful  study  of  the  subject,  Wildman  concludes 
that  Ophir  is  a  oomprehensive  term,  embraoing  the 
entire  East,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Ceylon,  India, 
and  even  China — the  name  Ophir  being  taken 
from  this  mountain  because  it  marks  a  central 
point  of  the  region  to  which  Solomon's  ships  sailed. 
'For  all  ages  the  gold  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  has 
been  known ;  from  the  earliest  tunes  there  has 
been  intercourse  between  the  Arabians  and  the 
Malays,  while  the  Malayan  was  the  very  first  of 
the  nur  eastern  countries  to  adopt  the  Moham- 
medan religion  and  customs.  All  the  articles 
mentioned  m  the  biblical  account  of  Ophir  are 
found  in  and  about  Malacca  in  abundance.  .  .  . 
Peacocks  are  found  [native]  only  in  India  and 
Malaya,' 

(3)  In  Arabia,  Southern  or  South-Eastem. — Gn 
10^**  appears  to  imply  that  Ophir  was  either 
between  Sheba  and  Havilah  or  m  proximity  to 
them.  The  fact  that  the  Joktanites  settled  in 
Arabia  would  seem  to  require  that  search  be  made 
for  Ophir  within  that  territory.  It  is  of  course 
assumed,  because  it  cannot  be  absolutely  proved, 
that  this  Ophir  is  identical  with  the  place  from 
which  the  Phoenician  sailors  brought  their  remark- 
able wares  to  enrich  the  coffers  of  Solomon.  This 
territory  has  been  the  favourite  location  for  Ophir 
from  a  very  ancient  day.  Among  some  of  its  cnief 
advocates  we  may  mention  MichaeUs,  Bochart, 
Niebuhr,  Oeeenius,  Vincent,  Seetzen,  and  Rosen- 
mttller.  One  of  the  most  enthuriastio  and  experi- 
enced advocates  of  our  day  is  Ed.  Glaser  (Skizze 
der  OetchidUe  u.  Oeographie  Arabiens,  ii.  1890, 
pp.  363-387).  He  arrays  evidence  at  great  length, 
and  with  commendable  skill,  to  show  that  all  good 
evidence  from  ancient  times  points  to  south- 
eastern Arabia,  in  the  region  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
as  the  Droper  location  for  the  Ophir  of  Solomon's 
day.  Southern  and  south-eastern  Arabia  were 
famed  in  ancient  times  for  their  gold-producing 
qualities,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Diodorus 
Sionlns,  Strabo,  and  Pliny.  The  gold  of  this 
region  was  called  apyron  (drv/wr)-goId,  because  its 
purity  was  so  marked  that  it  needed  no  smelting. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Greek  name  for  the 
gold  of  that  region  (apyron)  was  applied  to  the 
product,  since  that  name  for  the  laaa  had  passed 
out  of  use. 
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The  chief  ^Id-prodacing  lands  of  the  OT  were 
found  in  Arabia,  and,  for  the  most  part,  apparently, 
in  the  region  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  find  oe- 
rides  Opiur:  (a)  Havilah,  Gn  2"<-  (and  10»);  (6) 
Sb^ba.  Ps  72»  (of.  1  K  10"),  Ezk  27« ;  (c)  Parvaim 
(see  art.  Pabtaih),  2  Ch  3* ;  and  also  {d)  Uphaz, 
Jer  10',  Dn  lO*.  Of  these,  Sheba  and  Havilah  at 
least  (and  possibly  Parvaim)  appear  to  be  located, 
according  to  Gn  in  proximity  to  Ophir.  And 
again  we  should  note  that  Ophir  was  not  simply 
a  gold-prodncing  land,  but  it  was  so  located  that 
ships  called  at  its  port  or  ports  (1 K  Q"- Glaser 
(p.  368)  maintains  that  tne  biblical  Ophir  in  the 
narrow  sense  is  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gnlf,  extending  from  the  north  to  Bas  Mnsandom, 
and  that  in  a  wider  sense  it  extends  to  both  sides 
of  the  Golf. 

In  the  cnneifonn  records  of  E3ani,  dating  from 
prior  to  B.a  1(XX),  we  find  that  the  territory  be- 
tween Snsa  and  the  Persian  Golf  was  called  Apirra 
(Apir),  and  as  late  as  the  8th  cent  B.c.  the  Elamites 
make  mention  of  it  as  Apir  (of.  B-ommd,  Ouch.  Bab.- 
Auyr.  p.  720;  also  Del.,  Parodies,  pp.  131, 231). 

Tliese  regions  of  the  Persian  Gulf  did  not  pro- 
duce the  hul  list  of  articles  brought  back  by  the 
Phoenician  and  Jewish  sailors,  bat  the  importance 
of  this  location  both  for  land  and  sea  trade  would 
account  for  the  presence  in  the  emporia  of  trade  of 
articles  brought  from  and  natire  in  many  and  far- 
distant  lands. 

The  trip,  too,  from  Ezion-geber  to  this  region, 
either  in  the  Persian  Gnlf  or  the  Gulf  of  (taian, 
and  return,  in  view  of  the  periodical  monsoons 
which  prevail  on  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Gnlf  of  Aden, 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  would  occupy  just  about  the 
required  three  years. 

Taking  into  account,  then,  (1)  the  location  of 
Ophir  as  related  to  the  other  names  mentioned  in 
Gn  10 ;  (2)  the  gold-producing  properties  attributed 
to  it  in  the  OT ;  (3)  the  tMtimony  of  ancient 
authorities  to  its  richness  in  the  precious  metal ; 
(4)  the  time  required  to  make  the  trip  in  view  of 
the  annual  monsoons;  (6)  the  testimony  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  as  to  the  name ;  (6)  the 
cumulative  strength  of  these  points, — it  seems  most 
probable  that  Ophir  was  a  territory  ritnated  in 
south-eastern  Arabia,  in  the  region  of  the  Golfs 
of  Oman  and  Persia. 

ijnaATUBS.— In  Miditlon  to  tba  many  works  mentioned  in 
tbe  article,  aee  Bitter,  SriOnmdt,  zir.  348-431 ;  Oonunentariea 
o(  Delitzach  and  Dillmann  on  On  lO"- »,  and  of  Benzinger  (in 
Kumr  Hdcam.)  and  Kittel  (in  Nowack't  Hdiom.)  on  1  K  ; 
ZSokler,  Sdm,  Ophir,  Sphraim,  1883;  Bpren^r,  Die  alU 
QtographU  AnMem,  1874,  p.  49  ff.;  Ooergeiu,  SK,  187S, 
pp.  46S-t7& ;  Soetbeer,  Dot  OaUOand  OjMr,  1880 ;  Keil,  Htb. 
ArchOologie,  pp.  eiT-OSO ;  Nowack,  Lekrb.  d.  Htb.  Snh.  L 
p.  248;  Bendnsrer,  Heb.  Arek.  p.  219;  B.  Meyer,  Ox.  d. 
AUerthunu,  i.  M  18&,  187,  804,  807 ;  Henteld,  H<mdehe$(MehU 
d.  Judm  d.  AUertlnmt,  1878 ;  Uebtein,  Handel  u.  SihiffaM 
auf  dem  rathen  Uttr  in  aUm  Zeitm,  1886,  p.  UZS. 

Ira  Ml.  Prxcb. 
OPHNI  CwCi  lit-  'the  Ophnite' ;  BA  om.,  Luc 
'A0ini). — A  town  of  Benjamm,  Jos  18".  The  site  is 
unknown.  It  may  be  (but  see  Dillm.  ad  loe.,  and 
Buhl,  GAP  173)  the  later  Gophnah  of  Josephns  [BJ 
ni.  iii.  5),  now  Jufnah,  2^  miles  N.W.  of  Bethel. 
See  SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  xiv. 

OPHRAH  (TT/fy  possibly  '  fawn,'  feminine  of  isy. 
— There  are  both  place  and  personal  names  in  the 
OT  which  are  derived  from  names  of  animals 
[Joum.  Philol.  ix.  92  f.].  ifK  '  dust,"  '  soil, 
suggests  a  derivation  that  agrees  better  with  the 
transliterations  of  LXX). 

1.  One  of  the  Benjamite  towns  enumerated  in 
Joa  18  (A  "le<ppaBi,  B  'Ai^/xl,  Luc.  'Aipapi).  It  is 
included  (18^)  in  what  seems  to  be  a  north-ea.stem 
^oup.  This  ^rees  with  Jerome's  statement  that 
it  was  vietu  Ephnm  (Ephraim)  5  Roman  miles 
from  Bethel,  eastward  (Lag.   Onom.*  p.    129 ; 


Eusebius*  text  is  imperfect;  in  it  the  name  is  mifn 
'kifipiik — Lag.  p.  241).  The  locality  so  determined 
is  a  few  miles  north  of  Michmash,  and  consequently 
suits  also  the  Ophrah  of  1  S  13"  (LXX  To^pl, 
Euseb.,  Jer.  '0<tipd).  The  Philistines  are  said  to 
have  sent  troops  from  their  camp  at  Michmash  in 
the  direction  of  Ophrah.  There  is  even  an  indica- 
tion that  this  direction  was  northwud.  Two  other 
bands  went  east  and  west  respectively,  it  seems, 
and  Saul's  troops  were  on  the  south.  The  modern 
tf-Taiyibe,  about  6  miles  north-east  of  Bethel,  hna 
baen  suggested  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ophi.-ah 
(Robinson*,  iL  121  £,  more  at  length  in  Biolioth. 
Sae.  1848,  iL  398).  The  place  is  described  as 
strikingly  rituated  on  a  conical  hill,  and  part  of 
the  argument  is  that  such  a  rite  must  certainly 
have  been  occupied  in  ancient  times.  The  distance 
from  Bethel  corresponds  with  that  given  by  Jerome. 
But  nothing  more  deririve  can  be  nrged.  Tbe 
Boggeated  oonespondenoe  of  the  modem  name 
with  the  ancient  is  too  hacaidons  to  be  asrigned 
any  weight  (Winer*  tub  voce).  Tbe  assumption 
that  the  i;  of  Joe  16*  is  identical  with  Ophrah  is 
not  well  founded,  for  Ephron  is  plainly  on  the 
north-western  frontier  of  Jadah.  Ensebias*  state- 
ment, therefore,  that  Ephron  was  20  miles  north  of 
JenuMdem  (Lag.*  p.  260),  does  not  help  to  determine 
the  rite  of  Ophrah.  Negatively  it  may  be  argued 
that  et-J'aiyibe  lies  too  far  north  to  have  been  in- 
cluded in  Benjamite  territory  (DUlm.  on  Jos  18"). 

Six  place  names,  in  addition  to  Ephron,  have  been 
identified  with  Ophrah.  They  are :— (1)  PM  2  Ch 
13»  (Kethibh  pTBP);  (2)  'E0p<U/»  Jn  11";  (3)  E^/xLm 
Jos.  BJ  IV.  ix.  9 ;  (4)  arm  2  S  13''»  (Luc.  ro^pi«/i= 
tD'TBp) ;  (5)  'Alptilptfia  1  Mac  ll";  (6)  rrj^j^  n<5  Mic 
V.  Regarding  all  of  them  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  rituated  on  the 
borders  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  (or  Judsea  and 
Samaria)  leaves  it  open  to  identify  them  with 
Ephron.  The  names  also  are  as  much  equivalent 
to  piDjr  as  to  nisp,  and  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  is 
that,  later,  Ephron  actually  became  'E^pdt/t  (Lag.* 
p.  26io ;  Jerome  calls  it  E/raea).  A  brief  statement 
may  be  made  regarding  each.  (1)  Presumably  on 
the  borders  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  possibly  not 
distant  from  Bethel,  in  which  case  it  may  be 
Ophrah.  (2)  See  EPHRAIIL  Eusebius  identifies 
it  with  the  Ephron  of  Jos  16*  (Lag.'  p.  262),  and 
so  is  against  an  identification  with  Ophrah.  (3) 
Occupied  by  Vespasian  on  his  march  from  Csesarea 
to  Jerusalem,  ana  named  alon^  with  Bethel.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  near  Bethel. 
If  it  can  be  assumed  that  Bethel  was  in  the 
toparchy  of  Gophna,  which  is  mentioned  on  the 
same  occarion,  it  might  be  argued  that  Ephraim 
was  in  the  toparchy  of  Akrabatta,  too  far  from 
Bethel  to  be  Ophrah.  (4)  From  Jerusalem  this 
town  lay  in  the  direction  of  'Qpwirfii  (B,  2  S  13", 
Luc.  ^apdtfi).  If  that  name  represents  Hebrew  d;}'^ 
and  stands  for  Beth-horon  (Driver,  Sam.  ad  loc.), 
this  Ephraim  lay  north-west  of  Jerusalem  and 
may  be  identical  with  Ephron.  The  direction  is 
the  same,  and  Ephron  was  known  to  Eusebius 
as  'Eipaiiit.  All  that  supports  identification  with 
Ophrah  is  an  uncertain  resemblance  of  name 
which  might  equally  be  claimed  for  Ephron.  (5) 
On  the  borders  of  Judaea  and  Samaria  (  Aiptpei/ii  in 
Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  iv.  9).  But  there  is  nothing  to 
show  at  what  point,  whether  to  the  east  or  west 
(6)  See  Brth-le-Aphrah.  The  direction  of  Ephron 
is  more  suitable  than  that  of  Ophrah. — For  further 
references  to  literature  see  Ephraih. 

2.  A  town  in  Manasseh  ( Jg  6»- "  8"- "  9*)  dis- 
tinguished from  tlie  preceding  as  Ophrah  (LXX 
'E(ppaei ;  in  6"  8"  Luc.  'E^pd,  m  8"  9*  A  'E<ppdin),  of 
the  Abiezrites  (see  Abiezer).  It  was  the  lioine  of 
Gideon,  and  is  mentioned  only  in  his  liistory  and 
in  that  of  his  son  Abimelech.    It  was  rituated 
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evidently  on  the  western  side  of  Jordan  and  within 
easy  reach  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  (Jg  if',*  cf.  also 
8").  It  is  natural  to  snppoae  that  the  Abiezrites 
were  apprehensive  of  Mioianite  attack  when  they 
took  the  offensiye.  Jg  0  does  not  imply  the  close 
proziiuity  of  Sheohem.  Abimelech's  relations  with 
chat  town  are  expressly  acoonnted  for  by  his  kin- 
ship. The  area  within  which  the  site  may  be 
looked  for  is  aooordingly  snfficiently  wide.  No 
modem  name  doeely  resembling  the  ancient  has 
been  pointed  ont.  (Suggestions  in  Schwarz,  Geog. 
1860,  p.  158 ;  van  de  Velde.  Memoir,  p.  337 ; 
PEFSi  1876,  p.  197,  by  Oonder,  who  qnotes  an 
Arabio  translation  of  Bamar.  Chron.  which  gives 
Fer'eUa,  6  miles  west  of  Sheohem,  for  Ophrah). 
Some  of  the  places  already  named  because  of  their 
Identification  with  Ophran  of  Benjamin  have  also 
been  identified  with  this  Ophrah.  The  third  of 
them  may  have  been  as  far  north  aa  to  come 
within  the  boundaries  of  Manasseh. 

S.  A  family  or  clan  (B  To^pd,  A  To^opi,  Luc 
It^piB)  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  according  to  the  list 
of  the  Chronicler  (1  Ch  4'*).  There  are  certainly 
names  of  towns  in  this  list,  and  this  may  be  one, 
the  Jndtean  Ephron  or  even  the  Benjamite  Otphrah. 
Border  towns  may  be  counted  as  one  time  to 
Benjamin,  at  another  to  Judah. 

W.  B.  Stkvenson. 

OB^Tbere  are  obsolete  uses  of  this  word  in 
A  V.  1.  For  before,  Ps  90*  '  Before  the  mountains 
were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the 
earth';  Pr  8"  'or  ever  the  earth  was';  so  Ec  12*, 
Ca  e'*,  Dn  &*,  Sir  18".    All  the  exunples  are  of 
'or  ever,'  and  all  are  retained  in  RV.  "  The  BV  has 
even  introduced  the  phrase  into  £c  12^- *.  The 
Amer.  R V  allows  it  in  Ps  90*  but  substitutes '  while ' 
in  Ecl2>-*-'.  In  other  writers  we  find  'or'  alone,as 
Dn  8*  Cov.  'It  wylbe  longe  or  it  come  to  passe'; 
Hoe  8*  Coy.  '  How  longe  wil  it  be,  or  they  can  be 
densed  T ';  Ex  10*  Tind.  '  How  longe  shall  it  be,  or 
thou  wilt  submyt  thy  selfe  to  me?'    As  an  ex- 
ample of  '  or  ever'  take  Shaks.  Hamlet,  L  iL  183 — 
'  WoaU  I  hid  met  my  deuvgt  foe  in  hekren. 
Or  ever  I  had  wen  ttutt  dky,  Hontlo.' 
The  word  in  this  sense  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
Anglo-Saxon  aer,  which  is  proporly  represented  in 
modem  English  by  '  ere,'  out  is  found  in  eariy 
English  under  various  forms,  as  «r,  ear,  yer.i  W9 
find  also  '  or  ere,'  as  Milton,  Nativity,  8&— 
'The  ihepherdi  on  the  lawn. 
Or  en  the  point  of  dawn, 
Sate  rimply  chatting  in  armtiok  row.' 

And  'ere  ever'  is  found  in  Sir  23*  'He  knew  all 
things  ere  ever  they  were  created,'  RV  '  or  ever.' 

2.  For  either.— I  S  26'*  'Or  his  day  shall  come 
to  die ;  or  he  shall  descend  into  battle,  and  perish.' 
Cf.  Shaka.  Senry  F.  L  iL  12— 

'We  pray  yon  to  ptoeeed. 
And  Jnrtly  and  religiousiy  unfold 
Why  the  law  Balique,  that  they  have  In  Fnmca, 
Or  uoold,  or  ihould  not,  barni  in  oar  dalm.' 

J.  Hastings. 
ORACLE. — A  Divine  utterance  given  for  man's 
guidance  (2  S  16"  177),  or  the  place  in  which  such 
utterances  were  usually  given.  In  OT  the  word 
in  EV  is  intended  to  have  the  latter  meaning  in 
1  K  6",  where  Solomon,  in  building  his  temple, 
makes  a  Most  Holy  Place  for  an  oracle,  and  in  7" 
8*-  *,  2  Ch  3>*  4*»  6»  8* ;  also  Ps  28*,  where,  however, 
the  correct  meaning  of  the  Heb.  is  given  in  RVm 

*  It  m»  be  aigned  tint  it  ii  not  the  writer  that  mentions 
Ophrah  (Moore'i  J)  who  looaline  the  battie  in  the  plain  of 
JaxreeL  That  does  not  leem  to  matter,  unlem  it  be  iuggested 
that  OphiBh  waa  not  Oideon'i  home  in  this  other  eouioe. 
Besides,  the  (rounds  for  refusing  6i>  to  J  may  be  challenged,  il 
thay  are  only  that  S^-a  is  hit  and  tbata>  is  inconsistent  with 

t'This  form  is  found  in  the  ml  ed.  of  AT,  Vn  U- '  WhUe  the 
flMb  was  yet  betweene  their  teeth,  yer  It  was  chewed';  14n 
'Bow  long  will  it  be  ysr  thay  beleere  met' 


'  the  innermost  place  of  thy  sanotnur.'  *  In  the 
Apocr.  (Sir  33')  it  ia  used  in  a  wiaer  sense  of 
any  supematoral  utterance,  and  (Sir  36")  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  WUl  in  Sion.  The 
Israelites  used  to  ask  for  Divine  guidance  in  any 
enterprise  (1  S  28'}  by  means  of  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  (which  see).  In  NT  'oracle'  {'Kir/tm>)  stands 
for  a  Divine  utterance,  and  generally  refers  to  OT 
Scriptures,  e.g.  Ac  7**  Moses  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived living  oracles  in  the  wildemess,  i.e.  com- 
mands from  the  living  God.  In  Ro  3*  the  Jews 
are  the  favoured  nation,  because  to  them  were 
entrusted  the  oracles  of  God.  In  He  5**  the  first 
principles  of  the  orades  of  God  are  mentioned  as 
needing  to  be  taught  afresh  to  the  Hebrews.  St. 
Peter  says  (1  P  4"),  '  If  any  man  speak,  let  him 
speak  as  the  oracles  of  God. 

Among  the  Greeks  till  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war,  oracles  were  in  high  repute,  that  of  Ddphi 
enjoying  the  i>re-eminence.  Answers  were  given 
either  oraUy,  in  which  case  they  were  usuauy  in 
hexameter  verse  and  of  ambiguous  interpretation, 
or  by  signs  or  dreams.  They  bad  a  most  important 
influence  on  Gr.  colonization,  since  questions  were 
generally  addressed  to  them  about  the  place  to  be 
colonized  (Herod,  v.  42).  The  Romans  as  a  nation 
did  not  consult  oracles  for  divine  guidance. 
Prophesying  by  means  of  lots  {eortee)  was  prac- 
tised at  Praeneste  and  other  places.  In  imperial 
times,  however,  the  custom  became  prevalent,  and 
foreign  as  well  aa  native  deities  were  (consulted. 
Lucan  (Phart.  ix.  577)  has  expressed '  in  noble 
words  the  contempt  fdt  by  the  Romans  for 
divination  :  '  Non  vocibus  ullis  numen  eget,'  etc 
The  emperor  Theodosius  at  the  end  of  the  4th  cent, 
forbade  the  publication  of  oracles.  Sorte*  Ver- 
gilianm  had  a  wide  influence  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  recourse  to  them  was  forbidden  by  the  Chunsh. 

C.  H.  Prichakd. 

ORiTOR.— For  AV  Is  8*  (RV  'enchanter')  see 
Divination.  In  Ac  24'  we  are  told  that '  the  high 
priest  Ananias  came  down  with  certain  elders,  and 
with  an  orator,  one  TertuUus' ;  and  a  short  speech 
delivered  by  Totnllus  is  given.  The  orator  (^w/g), 
who  differed  from  the  professional  lawyer  (utrtf- 
eontultue  or  ro^trit),  was  the  skilled  speaker  who 
was  hired  to  present  the  case  in  court  His  train- 
ing was  rhetorical  not  legal,  so  that  he  does  not 
quite  correspond  to  our  burktcr.  The  need  of  his 
employment  arose  partly,  aa  was  natural,  from  the 
necessity  of  having  the  case  well  stated,  partly 
from  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the  courts  was 
Latin.  So  Valerius  Maximus  (iL  2.  2)  qnotes  it  as 
an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  manstrates 
guarded  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people,  that 
even  in  Greece  and  Asia  they  refused  to  give 
retponia  except  in  Latin.  Many  young  Romans 
stuted  their  oratorical  career  by  practismg  in  the 
provinces.  A  good  illustration  of  the  duties  of  the 
pi^w/>  will  be  found  in  the  lengthy  Petition  of 
Dionytia  to  the  Prefect  (Grenfell  and  Hunt, 
Oxyrhynehut  Papyri,  pt.  iL  pp.  160,  162). 

A  C.  Headlam. 

ORCHARD  (0T)9  pardet,  npi.S€urm).—Pardet,  a 
loan-word  from  the  Zend,  is  used  in  three  places : 
Ec  2"  where  it  is  ti"  AV  '  orchards,'  RV  'parka,' 
Vulg.  pomaria ;  Ca  4'*  AV  and  RV  text  •  orchard,' 
RVm  'paradise,'  Vulg.  paradisut;  Neh  2^  AV  and 
RV  text '  forest,'  RVm  'park,'  Vulg.  taltv*.  Doubt- 
less the  term  pardet  (probably '  enclosure')  had  the 
same  generic  meaning  as  gann&h,  induding  gardens, 

*  The  E7  tra '  oracle'  follows  Aq.  and  Symm.  rf^H^rirrdfin 
(Tulg.  oraculvm)  on  the  incorrect  theory  that  &  Heb.  term 
yy^  (which  really  means  '  the  part  behind  *)  wis  derived  from 
'spesk'CseeOn/.  Hei.  Zi4K«.«.X  'Oracle' is  also  uniform 
tr.  In  BVm  of  (AT  Bvuin),  a.;.  2  K  B»,  U  W  14>s  I6I  etc., 
and  in  text  of  Pr  SQl  U' (AT  •  pmpbegy')^  whar*  the  same  Heb 
term  oaonis. 
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orchards,  amd  parks.  Hence  it  is  legitimate  to  tr. 
it  by  different  words  according  to  tlie  context.  It 
is  applied  by  Diodoms  Siculus  (ii.  10)  to  the  hang- 
ing ^rdens  of  Babylon.  Xenophon  (Anab.  L  287) 
describes  a  park,  belonging  to  Cyrus,  like  the  game 
preserves  of  Eorofw,  under  this  name. 

G.  E.  Post. 

ORDER  (like  'ordain'  from  Lat.  ordo,  ordinis, 
and  through  the  French  ordre,  a  form  which  arose 
from  the  old  Fr.  ordene,  ordine  by  changing  n  to 
r,  aa  in  diacrt  from  diacontu,  and  Londret  from 
Londinwm — see  Brachet,  Fr.  Etymol.  Diet.  §  163 ; 
cf.  also  'coffer'  and  'coffin,'  the  same  in  origin 
and  formerly  also  in  meaning). — ^The  snbst.  'order' 
has  the  following  meanings  m  AY — 

1.  Position  or  proper  Mace,  Ezk  41*  '  One  over 
another,  and  thirty  in  order'  (o<QV9);  1  Co  16" '  ETcry 
man  in  his  own  order'  {ir  ISL^  rdY^n) ;  Lk  1* 
'  He  executed  the  priests'  office  before  God  in  the 
order  of  his  oonrse'^CA'  rf  rdfet) ;  1  Co  14«  'Let  all 
things  be  done  decently  and  in  order'  {kotIl.  rdftr). 
The  phrase  'in  order'  has  this  meaning.  It 
occurs  frequently  with  the  Terbe  'lav,'  place,' 
'  set,'  always  as  the  tr.  of  a  simple  vero,  as  1  Co 
11**  'The  rest  will  I  set  in  order  when  I  come' 
[Siardio/uu).  Once  (Ps  40')  the  Heb.  verb  T19  to 
arrange,  is  tr.  '  reckon  np  in  order.' 

la  Lk  1*,  Ao  11*  isn*  Matifii  U  truulated  'In  order.'  Tb* 
maaiiing  Is  <n  proper  mqumei :  but  BIm,  writing  on  Lk  1*, 
dlipates  tlut  maming,  and  holo*  tint  the  rtterenoe  li  not  to 
■movement,  but  to  oompletenoi,  St  Lok*  promlaei  not  % 
obrooolagiaal  amuiarsment  ol  eventi,  bat  s  ooopMe  record  eo 
ter  «a  he  oonld  ntber  It:  St  Peter,  In  bli  nuimtire  ot  the 
reception  ol  the  Oentilee,  did  not  omit  urimpoctentfut.  See 
PkOolon  of  OotpeU,  p.  18  f. 

2.  Position  in  office,  ranJe. — This  is  the  meaning 
of  Ps  110*  '  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek'  (Heb.  [n^]  dibhrOh,  found 
also  in  Ec 7" 8* in  the  phrase  npr^B  'because 
of),  which  is  so  often  quoted  in  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews  (5«- "  6»  7"»^^'-  °),  according  to  the 
LXX  rendering  tarii  rdiw.  The  Eng.  phrase 
comes  from  the  Vulg.  secundum  ordintm.  The 
reference  is  to  the  position  of  Melchizedek  as  both 
(niest  and  king.  Gf.  Wvolif,  Select  Eng.  Works, 
liL  121,  '  Luciier  wiste  tnat  Grod  moete  be  above 
hym,  bot  he  coveyted  an  ordir  in  servise  of  God 
whiche  that  God  wolde  not.' 

3.  ArranaemeKt  or  ordsrly  wtmy.  Job  10"  'A 
land  of  darkness  .  .  .  without  any  order'  (cr^iTii^); 
Col  2*  'joying  imd  beholding  your  order'  (iitiir 
r1|v,  Llghtfoot, '  your  orderly  array ' :  Ltft.  thinks 
it  is  a  military  metaphor,  suggested  by  St.  Paul's 
enforced  companionship  with  the  soldiers  of  the 
Pmtorian  guard  ;  but  Abbott  holds  that  the  idea 
of  a  well-ordered  State  lies  much  nearer  than  that 
of  an  anny — see  Abbott  in  IiUem.  Orit.  Com.) ; 
1  Es  1**  ''The  priests  and  Levites  .  .  .  stood  in 
very  comely  omer '  {tiwoerCis)  j  Wis  V  '  She  [wis- 
dom] is  more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  and  above  all 
the  order  of  the  stars'  (iwkf>_  w&aar  iarpur  Haai; 
Volg.  super  omnem  di^oiitionem  stellarum,  RY 
■above  all  the  constellations  of  the  stars,'  RYm 
'  above  every  arrangement  of  stars ') ;  1  Mac  6** 
'Thev  marcned  on  safely  and  in  order'  {rmy- 
Itirm).  In  Jg  17"  for  'a  suit  of  apparel'  (Heb. 
0")^  Ta)  the  margin  has  'an  order  of  garments,' 
wmch  is  an  attemi)t  to  translate  the  Heb.  literally. 
Here  may  be  noticed  the  obsolete  phrase  'take 
order  for,  which  occurs  in  2  Mac  4" '  As  for  the 
money  that  he  had  promised  nnto  the  king,  he 
took  no  good  order  for  it'  {oiShr  tMLicTtt ;  Vulg. 
niMl  agebait ;  Wye  1388  '  he  dide  no  thing' ;  Gov. 
'  he  dyd  notiiinge  therin ' ;  Gen.  '  he  toke  none 
order  for  it' ;  KV  'nothing  was  duly  paid,'  BYm 

*  Hm  only  rwnslning;  ooourenoM  ot  Mfiler  are  U  8>  if  «i 
•■ftfvr.  AT 'afterwanp BY  'loonaftwirattit';  ud  AcSMAii^ 
.  .  fA  Mrfkler,  AT  'from  .  .  .  thoas  that  follow  attar.'  BT 
from  .  .  .  tbm  that  fbUomd  attar.' 


'was  in  doe  order').   The  Eng.  phrase  means  t« 

make  proper  arrangements  to  secure  a  particular 
end.  We  find  it  in  Rhem.  NT,  note  to  Jn  19>* 
'The  marvelous  respect  that  Christ  had  to  his 
mother,  vonchsaving  to  speak  to  her,  and  to  take 
order  for  her  even  from  the  crosse  in  the  middes  of 
his  infinite  anguishes  and  mysteries  aworking  for 
mankind,'  as  well  as  in  the  note  to  Ac  19".  Cf. 
also  Knox,  ffist.  366,  '  He  had  there  also  taken 
order  for  the  home  coming  of  the  Earle  of  Lennox ' ; 
and  Rutherford,  Letters,  No.  xviiL  'I  hope  oar 
Lord,  who  sent  His  angel  with  a  measuring  line  in 
his  hand  to  measure  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Jerusalem,  in  token  he  woold  not  want  a  foot 
length  or  inch  of  his  own  free  heritage,  shall  take 
order  with  those  who  have  taken  away  many  acres 
of  His  own  land  from  him.'  A  similar  phrase  is 
fonnd  in  1  Mac  16'* '  Simon  was  visiting  the  cities 
that  were  in  the  country,  and  taking  care  for  the 
good  ordering  of  them'  (ifiporrltia*  tmiiUKdn 
a^Ar).  For  the  general  use  of  the  word  in  this 
sense  of  orderly  arrangement,  cf .  Forty-Tm  A  rtieles 
of  1653  (Gibson,  L  71),  '  profitable  for  an  oidre  and 
oomdinesse '  (Lat.  adorainem  et  decorum);  Spenser, 
FQlLix.  16— 

'  Bat  aoone  the  knighti  with  their  brigfat-bamlns  bhdei^ 
Broke  their  rude  troupe*,  and  orders  did  confound.' 

i.  Prtseribed  custom,  1  Ch  6"  16"  '  we  songht 
him  not  after  the  due  order,'  23",  2 Ch  8"  'He 
appointed,  according  to  the  orderof  David  his  father, 
the  courses  of  the  priests  to  their  service'  (Heb. 
always  mishpOi);  1  Es  1'  'Offer  the  passover  in 
order'  (h  riiti).  Cf.  Rogers'  note  on  Lv  7»  '  Tres- 
pace  after  the  order  of  the  scrypture  signifyeth 
somtyme  all  the  lyffe  past  which  we  havelyved  in 
infiddyte.'  The  modem  meaning  of  'command' 
easily  arose  ont  of  this.  It  is  not  found  in  AY,  bat 
the  roUowing  passages  appioaoh  it,  1  Es  8"  '  I  have 
given  order,  that  such  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews 
.  .  .  as  are  willing  and  desirous,  should  go  with 
thee'  (wfwriraia);  1  Mao  9"  'He  oould  no  more 
speak  anything  nor  give  order  concerning  his 
honse'  [tmCKairSiu);  1  Co  16*  'As  I  have  given 
order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia '  (bmrtf  tUrafa,  RY 
'as  I  gave  order'). 

The  verb  '  to  order'  is  nlways  used  in  the  obso- 
lete sense  of  place  properly,  arrange,  or  direct. 
Thus  Lv  24*  '  He  shall  order  the  lamps  upon  the 
pure  candlestick ' ;  Jer  46*  '  Order  ve  the  buckler 
and  shield,  and  draw  near  to  battle';  Job  23*  'I 
would  order  my  cause  before  him ' ;  Ps  1 19"* '  Order 
my  steps  in  thy  word' ;  Jg  6"  'Build  an  altar  .  .  . 
in  the  orderea  place ' ;  13"  '  How  shall  we  order 
the  child  ? ' ;  Jth  2"  '  He  ranged  them,  as  a  great 
army  is  ordered  for  the  war';  Wis  8'  'Sweetly 
doth  she  [wisdom]  order  all  things'  (Siouce;,  Yulg. 
disponit) ;  9*  '  That  he  shonld  .  .  .  order  the  world 
according  to  equity '  (SUiro,  Vulg.  disponat) ;  12" 
15',  Sir  '  Onfer  thy  way  aright'  Cf.  Ps  40«  Pr. 
Bk.,  and  other  passages  (given  in  Driver's  Par. 


virtue  to  be  life  ordered  according  to  nature' ;  and 
Shaks.  Rich.  II.  IL  iL  109— 

'  II I  know  how  or  which  way  to  order  these  aSalia, 

Thus  thrust  disorderly  into  ny  bands. 

Never  lieiieve  me.' 

Orderly,  which  is  properly  an  adj.,  is  used  as 
an  adv.  in  Ac  21**  'thou  thyself  also  walkest 
orderly.'  Cf.  Jer  32"  Gov.  '  it  was  orderly  sealed ' ; 
Golding,  CalvirisJob,  571, '  We  know  that  in  God's 
Church  all  things  ought  to  be  handled  orderly  and 
comely,  as  Saint  Paole  sayth ' ;  and  Pr.  Bk.  '  The 
New  Testament  .  .  .  shall  be  read  over  orderly 
every  year  thrice.'  RY  introduces  the  word  as  an 
adj.  Into  Jg  6".  1  Ti  S*  J.  HAsnNOS. 
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ORDAIN,  ORDINANCE.— Tbere  are  eleven  Heb. 
or  Aram,  words  tranelated  'ordain 'in  the  OTof  AV, 
and  in  the  Apocr.  and  NT  no  fewer  than  twentv- 
one  Gi-eek  words  *  are  so  translated.  When  we  add 
three  Lat.  words  found  in  2  Es  we  see  that  the 
Eng.  rerb  had  a  wide  range  of  meaning.  Its 
meanings  may,  notwithstanding,  be  gathered 
under  lonr  heads.  1.  To  put  in  it*  proper  place 
(the  deriv.  of  the  word  is  ordo,  ord»nM=' order'), 
make  ready  for  any  purpose.  Thus  Lk  14"  Tind. 
'A  certayne  man  ordened  a  greate  snpper,  and 
bade  many ' ;  Ac  6"  Wye.  '  Thei  ordeyneden  false 
witnessis*^;  He  X0»  Tind.  'A  bodie  hast  thou 
ordeyned  me';  Bemers,  Froissart,  18,  'There  was 
ordamed  three  great  battles  (= divisions)  afoot'; 
and  Shaks.  JRom.  and  Jul.  iv.  v.  84 — 
■  An  thing!  that  we  ordained  feetlral. 
Turn  from  their  offloe  to  bUok  (unetal.' 

In  AV  this  meaning  is  found  in  Ps  7"  'He  or- 
daineth  his  arrows  against  the  persecutors,'  132", 
1  Ch  17»,  Is  30",  Hab  1"  He  9».  2.  To  bring 
into  exittenee,  ettablish,  as  Dt  32*  Tind.  '  Is  not  he 
thy  father  and  thyne  owner?  hath  he  not  made 
the  and  ordeyned  the?';  Mk  7"  Tind.  'Making 
the  worde  of  God  of  none  effecte,  through  youre 
awne  tradicions  which  ye  have  ordeyned';  12' 
Tind.  'A  oertayne  man  planted  a  vineyarde  .  .  . 
and  ordeyned  a  wyne  presse' ;  He  3*  Tind.  'He 
that  ordeyned  all  thinges  is  god ' ;  Shaks.  /  Henry 
VI.  IV.  L  83— 

'When  lint  ttai*  order  wit  oidatned,  my  lordly 
Knighti  of  the  gmrter  wen  o(  noble  Urth.' 

So  in  AV,  Nu  28<  '  It  is  a  continual  burnt  offering, 
which  was  ordained  in  Mount  Sinai  for  a  sweet 
savour,'  1  K  12»»- »,  Ps  8»- »,  Is  26",  2  Es  6",  Sir  7'». 
S.  To  decree  or  enact;  thus  Irish  Articles  of 
Seliffion  (laiS),  art.  11,  'God  from  all  eternity  did 
by  his  unchangeable  counsel  ordain  whatever  in 
time  should  come  to  pass ' ;  Milton,  PL  viL  187— 
•To  Him 

Oloiy  and  pniM  whoee  wisdom  had  ordained 
Good  out  of  evil  to  create.' 

In  AV  this  meaning  occurs  in  Est  V  '  The  Jews 
ordained  .  .  .  that  they  would  keep  these  two 
days,'  1  Es  6"  8»,  2  Es  7"  8",  To  1'  8',  Ad.  Est  14», 
1  Mao  4"  7*  1  Co  iP,  Eph  2>».  i.  To  destine,  set 
apart,  appoint.  This  is  the  meet  frequent  use  of 
the  word  in  AV,  but  it  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  modem  eoclee.  use,  which  does  not  ooonr. 
It  is  found  in  2  K  23*,  2  Ch  11"  '  He  ordained  him 

Sriests  for  the  high  places,'  Jer  1',  Dn  2»*,  1  Es  8«, 
id.  Est  13«,  Wis  9»,  Sir  48»'>,  1  Mao  3»»  10",  Mk  3", 
Jn  16",  Ac  1"  10"  13"  14"  16'  17",  Ro  7"'  13',  1  Ti 
2|;  Tit  1»,  He  5'  8»,  Jude*.  Cf.  Gn  24'«  Tind. 
<'rhe  same  is  she  that  thou  hast  ordened  for  thy 
■enraonte  Isaac' ;  Shaks.  / Henry  VI.  L  L  171 — 

■To  mtham  win  I,  where  the  young  Ung  ii, 
Being  ordained  hie  apecial  goremor. 
And  tor  hia  aafety  there  riTheat  deidie.' 

Ordinance.  — The  translators  of  the  Rhemish 
version  complain  of  the  'corrupt  translation  of 
Heretikes'  m  rendering  juoMi/iara  in  Lk  1'  by 
'ordinances.'  Their  own  word  is  'justifications,' 
and  they  say,  'This  word  is  so  usual  in  the  Scrip, 
tnres  (namely  [=especially]  in  the  PsaL  118)  to 
signifie  the  commanndementa  of  God,  becamse  the 

'The  Beb.  words  are:  nIsvNn  291, 1  K  Itfaa;  iD<lOh0B, 
F«8>;  D'if  orI»i7  1Ghl7*,FaSl*,  HablU;  pu  t  K  2S>,  Jer  1* ; 
Tovn  SOh  u":  panftS*;  tVFi1SS"i  bson;  ^»Fs  T"; 
nBi>  la  SOU;  O'pn  Est  t":  m:0  or  niD  Dn  IH  And  the  Ortek 


worda:  ifMmnau  I  Es  S":  yhiim  Ac  IB;  rt^tm  To  I<; 
im^imlOo-pf»*,  Oal  SI*;  )a<>ui  lEs8«;  iryjUrP^  I 
«M;  i«r«w81r71>;  intwmTo  8>;  &nv"lHao  4M7«. 
•ivu  1  Mao  8K  ion,  Tit  1«,  He  SI  8> :  Sir  *»* ;  m^rm- 

*Mui^  Wis  t*.  He  S* ;  mftn  Ac  \M;  ifi^  AdT^  1«>,  Ac  10«t 
17*1;  ]^  114;  wftyfifm  Jnde4;  wMm$^^  £ph  210; 
wptfl^lOoVi  rim  Ad.  at  U<,  AO  U«,  BolSl;  rSm  Jn 

iff 'iH Jpna  V^'iMWais  ***' 


keeping  of  them  is  justification,  and  the  Greeke  is 
alwaies  so  fully  correspondent  to  the  same,  that 
the  Heretikes  m  this  place  (otherwise  pretending 
to  esteeme  much  of  the  Greeke)  blush  not  to  say, 
that  they  avoid  this  word  of  purpose,  against  the 
justification  of  the  Papists.  And  therefore  one 
[Beza]  useth  Tullies  word  forsooth,  in  Latin  con- 
stituta,  and  his  scliolars  in  their  English  Bibles  say 
Ordinances.'  The  word  is,  however,  used  by  the 
'Heretikes'  for  SiKalu/ia  only  thrice,  Lk  1*,  He 
9'- ".  For  other  Heb.  and  Greek  words  it  is  fre- 
quently employed,  but  the  meaning  is  iJwavB 
'that  which  has  been  ordained  or  appointea.' 
'  Ordnance  (the  appointed  size  or  bore  of  a  cannon, 
thence  transferred  to  the  cannon  itself)  is  the  same 
word,  and  was  not  distinguished  in  spelling  in  Old 
English.  Thus  Erasmus,  Commune  Crede,  foL  31, 
'This  fayth  doth  arme  us,  and  make  us  bolde 
without  OUT  feare,  and  invincible  agaynst  all  the 
engynes  ana  all  the  oidinaunce  of  the  world  and  of 
the  deville.'  J.  Hastikos. 

ORDINATION.— It  is  not  easy  to  trace  in  NT 
any  precise  form  of  ordination  or  consecration  to 
ecclesiastical  office.  When  our  Lord  sent  forth 
the  Ten  (Jn  20^")  He  breathed  on  them,  and 
said,  '  Receive  (a  gift  of  the)  Holy  Spirit,  ete. 
Bat  this  is  a  consecration  rather  of  the  whole 
body  than  of  the  individuals  present;  and  at  all 
events  we  do  not  find  the  symbolism  repeated. 
The  Seven  (Ac  6")  were  chosen  by  the  people  and 
set  before  the  apostles,  who  prayed  and  laid  their 
hands  on  them.  The  consecration  of  Barnabas 
and  Saul  (Ac  13*-*)  for  their  work  was  by  direct 
command  of  the  Holy  Spirit — there  is  no  election 
this  time,  but  the  prophets  and  teachers  fast  and 
pray,  and  lav  their  hands  on  them,  and  so  (Usmiss 
them.  In  the  course  of  their  journey  (Ac  14*) 
they  appoint  (x«/wrori}(rorret  as  2  Co  8" — ^mere 
appointment,  not  laying  on  of  hands)  elders  in 
every  church,  and  after  prayer  with  fastings 
commend  them  to  the  Loid.  This  is  all  that 
we  hear  of  the  consecration  of  elders.  Timothy 
held  a  higher  position.  He  is  told  (1  Ti  3)  what 
sort  of  men  bishora  ought  to  be,  and  (5)  how  to 
deal  with  them.  But  5**  (lay  hands  hastily  on 
no  man)  cannot  refer  to  <>nlination,  for  the  whole 
current  of  thought  "*'*  mns  on  offenders,  not  on 
officials  (Ellicott,  Hort,  etc).  But  what  of 
Timothy's  own  consecration  T  In  1  Ti  1'*  the 
apostle  commits  this  deposit  to  him  'according 
to  the  prophecies  which  led  the  way  to  thee '  (xari 
rdt  wpoayoiffas  M  at  rpo^nfrelas).  He  is  also  told 
(4'^)  not  to  neglect '  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which 
was  given  to  thee  through  prophecy  with  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  body  of  elders '  (&&  a-oo^irrelas 

he  is  further  remindeid  (2  Ti  1*)  to  stir  into  flame 
'the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee  through  the 
laying  on  of  my  hands '  (SUk  rUt  iwMvtm  r&r  x"P^ 

These  passages  fall  into  two  sharply  contrasted 
groups,  (a)  The  Seven  are  chosen  by  the  people, 
the  elders  in  Ac  14"  seem  nominated  by  the 
apostles.  Aft«r  that,  they  are  commended  to 
God  with  prayer,  joined  in  one  case  to  its  cus- 
tomary accessory  of  fasting,  in  the  other  to  its 
natural  symbolism  of  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
(i)  Saul  and  Barnabas  are  nominated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  through  prophecy,  and  also  Timothy ; 
for  'the  prophecies  which  led  the  way  to  thee' 
must  have  been  commands  to  separate  Timothy 
as  Saul  and  Barnabas  were  separated  before. 
After  that,  hands  are  laid, — ^in  the  earlier  case 
by  the  prophets  and  teachers  with  prayer  and 
fasting ;  in  the  later  by  St.  Paul  and  tne  oody  of 
elders,  pretty  certainly  at  Lystra.  This  close 
parallel  seems  to  establish  Hort's  contention,  that 
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Timothy's  consecration  was  not  to  a  definite  church 
ofBoe,  but  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist  (2  Ti  4'),  as 
St.  Paul's  companion  in  the  puu«  of  Barnabas. 
See,  further,  Hort,  The  Christian  Eceltiia,  1897, 
and  of.  art.  LATINO  ON  OF  Hands. 

H.  M.  GWATKIN. 

OREB  and  ZEEB  (a-jHjr,  a«) '  raveu,' '  wolf,'  'DM^, 
Zi}^). — Two  Midianite  princes  captured  and  slam 
by  the  Ephraimites  liter  Gideon^s  victory,  Jg  7" 
8',  Ps  83",  Is  10",  cf.  9«.  The  places  where  they 
fell  were  remembered  by  the  Rock  of  Oreb  and  the 
Wine-press  of  Zeeb,  perhaps  near  the  point  where 
the  Wady  F&r'ah  in  Ephnum  falls  into  the  Jordan 
(Moore) ;  Osh  el-Ghorab  in  Judah  (Conder)  seems 
too  far  south.  It  is  noticeable  that  Oreb  and  Zeeb 
are  animal  names,  such  as  occur  in  the  totem  stage 
of  society.  In  times  when  totemism  prevsiled, 
clans  were  often  named  after  animals;  so  it  has 
been  suggested  that  Oreb  and  Zeeb  were  names  of 
Midianite  clans  (Stode,  OVIi.  189):  if  they  were 
individuals,  the  names  would  belong;  to  the  stage 
when  the  totem  tribe  was  passing  mto  a  national 
organization  of  society  (Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  NamM, 
114).  According  to  Is  10**  the  slaughter  of  Midian, 
not  of  the  chiefs  alone,  took  place  at  the  rock  of 
Oreb ;  but  this  divergence  from  the  narrative  in 
Jg  is  merely  an  inaccuracy  of  tradition,  and  need 
not  imply  a  different  account.  The  narrative,  Jg 
7H_8>  la  assigned  to  E ;  parallel  to  this  is  another 
aoconnt,  Jg  8^"  J,  in  which  the  Midianite  chiefs 
are  kings,  and  their  names  Zebah  and  Zalmnnna 
(wh.  see).   See  art.  Gideon  and  note  tt. 

G.  A  C!OOKB. 
OREN  (n<<  'fir-tree':  B  koX  'A/ifiixij',  A 

'Apdr). — A  son  of  Jerahmeel,  1  Ch  2".  The  correct- 
ness of  the  MT  vocalization  is  doubtful ;  perhaps  it 
should  be  r»=<wUd  goat'  (cf.  Gn  36»«1  Ch  1« 
and  Stade,  6VI L  409). 

OROIK.— See  Mirsia 

ORION. — The  oommon  nonn  kittl  is  of  fre^aent 
ooonrrenoe  in  OT,  especially  in  the  Wisdom  htera- 
tore,  and  is  regularly  tr"  'fool'  or  'foolish.'  At 
Am  Job  9*  38*1  our  Versions  have  correctly 
treated  it  as  a  proper  noun,  and  rendered  it  by 
'  Orion.'  At  Is  13"  the  true  tr"  of  the  same  word 
is  '  and  the  Orions  thereof,'  ».«.  the  great  constella- 
tions such  as  Orion.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  at  Job  IB"  kiftl  (Orion)  should  be  subetifcuted 
for  ketel  (flanks);  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  Sa'adva, 
Abulwalid,  and  others  have  thought  that  kifU  is 
Canopos  in  Argo,  the  second  brightest  star  in  our 
heavens  [cf.  Am  5^  The  evidence  of  the  ancient 
VSS  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  identification 
with  Orion.  The  LXX  has  i  'Opiar  at  Is  13>*, 
Job  3^;  Jerome,  'Orion'  at  Am  5»,  Job 9*;  the 
Targ.  «Wu  (giant)  at  Is  13"  Job  9»  38» ;  the  Pesh. 
gabara  (giant)  at  Am  6»,  Job  9»  38".  The  devia- 
tions, such  as  'Effxepot  (LXX,  Job  9*)  and  '  Arc- 
torus'  (Jerome,  Job  38"),  do  but  illustrate  the 
admitted  fact  that  absolute  certainty  on  these 
points  is  unattainable.  The  literal  meaning  of  the 
Heb.  word  falls  in  with  the  evidence  just  adduced, 
if  A^=' fleshy,'  '.'at,'  and,  as  overloaded  with 
fat,  'foolish  and  arrogant.'  It  would  therefore 
eanly  become  the  name  of  a  giant  who  was  snp- 

Sosed  to  have  rebelled  against  Goi,  and  after  his 
eath  was  punished  by  being  chained  in  the 
heavens.  Job  38"  seems  to  sanction  this ;  the 
word  mishikoth  having,  indeed,  been  rendered 
'nrdle'  by  Hitzig,  but  more  probably  meaning, 
like  the  cognate  Arabic  word,  '  bands '  or  '  fetters.' 
On  this  interpretation  the  stars  which  we  call  the 
Belt  are  looked  on  as  a  chain  which  none  but  the 
Almighty  can  unloose,  and  the  poet's  thought  was 
that  God  alone  can  'release  the  earth  from 
Winter's  sterile  bands.'    It  most,  however,  be 


admitted  that  there  is  no  other  proof  of  the 
Hebrews  having  conceived  of  this  constellation  as 
a  chained  figure.  The  attempt  to  show  that  Orion 
and  Nimrod  are  identical  most  be  pronounced  a 
failure.  The  Chron.  Patch,  says  tnat  in  Orion 
the  Persians  saw  Nimrod.  Joeephns  (Ant.  I.  v.  2) 
makes  the  latter  a  rebel  against  Goa  [of.  Dante, 
Inferno,  zzxL  41-81,  Purg.  ziL  33-351 ;  the  later 
Arabic  writers  speak  of  hun  as  chained  in  heaven 
for  haughtiness.  But  these  witnesses  are  too  lata 
to  be  of  much  value.  The  Bab.  Talmud  (Bera- 
ehoth  686)  refers  to  the  visibility  of  Orion  during 
the  hot  season,— our  dog-days, — saying  that  but  for 
the  heat  of  Orion  the  world  could  not  stand  the 
cold  of  the  Scorpion,  and  but  for  the  cold  of  the 
Scorpion  could  not  stand  the  heat  of  Orion.  In 
this  connexion  it  should  be  remembered  that  in 
Sjrria  this  constellation  is  visible  daring  a  greater 
part  of  the  year  than  with  ns,  and  rises  17*  nigher 
above  the  horizon. 

The  mythological  fancy  of  many  nations  has 
played  around  these  brilliant  stars.  New  Zea- 
landers  called  the  Belt  the  Elbow  of  Mani  or  the 
Stem  of  Tamererete's  canoe.  Norsemen  saw  in  it 
Frigga's  Spindle.  To  the  Esquimaux  these  stars 
were  seal-hunters  who  lost  their  way  home.  In 
classic  legend  Orion  is  a  handsome  Boeotian  giant 
and  hunter.  The  Odyuty,  zL  309,  810,  says  of 
Otus  and  Ephialtes — 

mml  nih  nmUJmtt  fmi  yt  aAiMf  'P>/l— . 

Again,  zL  672-676 — 

1%  M  /UT*  'apSimm  mOutftm  ilnluim 

tmt  mi/nf  mmrinprtr  i,  MMtfXMtfi,  Sftrra 
XV^'  ^X**  /mwAot  «w>^^X«m*,  mil  imfit. 

In  the  Hiad,  xviiL  486,  the  vSiroi  'Qptufot  forms 
part  of  an  enumeration  of  important  star  groups 
The  Egyptians  recognized  in  Orion  (whom  they 
called  Sahu)  the  soul  of  Horus.  The  c»onstellatioD 
is  represented  in  the  round  zodiac  which  was  dis- 
covered at  Denderah  and  in  the  astronomical 
drawings  in  the  Ramessenm  at  Thebes.  The 
most  interesting  mythology,  so  far  as  Orion  is 
concerned,  is  that  of  the  TBuphrates  Taller.  In 
the  ancient  star-maps  of  that  land  Orion  is  known 
as  Dnwozi  (=Tammuz,  Ezk  8>^),  and  appears  as  a 
hunter  accompanied  by  his  dogs.  In  the  earliest 
ages  the  son  was  the  great  heavenly  hunter; 
afterwatds  Orion  took  his  place.  Hence  the  dogs 
of  the  latter  hunt  the  hare  (the  moon).  Aratus, 
in  the  Phamomena,  writes — 

*  And  oeaaelenly  benntb  Otionl  IMS 
The  tuura  is  erer  obued.' 

With  respect  to  the  name.  Brown  remarks :  '  His 
name  Uridn  -  Aori6n  •  OariOn  -  OriOn  woald  =  an 
original  Akkadian  Uru-anna  ("  Li^ht  of  Heaven," 
i.e.  the  sun),  as  the  moon  is  Um-k%("  Light  of  the 
earth  ").'  Hommel  says  that  the  Somerian  name 
was  shu-gi. 

LmuTURB.— See  Brawn, '  OdetUal  Bqiutor  ol  Antos,'  p.  4S7 
of  TVaiM.  <tf  Ninth  Cong,  v  Ori»ntatittt,  uid  Utentora  rafarrad 
to  in  notes  there ;  *lio,  in  am*  2Vaiu.,  Hanmd,  *B«I>.  und 
Mgjp.  CKitterKened.,'  p.  IS4.  J.  TaTLOR. 

ORNAMENT  is  in  RV  the  tr"  of  in  every 
instance  except  Pr  26",  where  the  Heb.  is  '7q.  In 
other  instances  RV  gives  a  more  specialized  render- 
ing for  'ornament" of  AV:  as  'chaplet'  {livyah, 
Pr  1»4»);  'garland'  (pTfr,  Is  61'») ;  'crescents' 
(sahar6nim,  Jg  8"-»);  'anklets'  iokho^m,  la 
3");  'ankle-chains'  (ffOdOth,  Is  3")  j  'plating' 
i'dphuddah.  Is  30").  This  last  probably  refers  to 
the  richly  embroidered  cloth  with  which  the  image 
was  partly  covered.  At  the  present  day,  in  s 
shrine-chamber  there  is  such  a  cloth  spread  over 
the  ridge  of  the  stone-tomb  on  which  the  devotee, 
usually  a  woman  interceding  with  regard  to  child 
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laameag,  site  while  makiiig  the  petition  and  tow 
to  the  saint.  The  same  belief  in  the  immanence  of 
power  and  personality  in  the  clothing  is  seen  in 
Elisha's  taking  of  Elijah's  mantle  (2  K  2>*),  the 
obtaining  of  St.  Panl's  handkerchiefs  (Ac  19"), 
and  in  the  saperstitioasnse  of  holy  relics  generally. 
BV  has  '  apparel '  instead  of  '  ornament '  in  1  P  ^. 

The  Bible  abounds  in  references  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  omamenlj  and  at  the  present  day  in  the 
East  the  love  of  decoration  is  deep-seated  and 
oniyersal.  The  laying  aside  of  ornaments  appears 
in  Ex  33**-  as  a  token  of  mourning.  One  of  the 
eminent  services  rendered  by  Asi^an  and  Egyp- 
tian archteoloey  has  been  the  revelation  of  the 
wonderful  proficiency  to  which  these  nations  had 
attained  in  the  cutting  and  setting  of  gems,  and 
in  the  designing  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments. 

The  invwtu(ation  of  the  place  and  value  of  orna- 
ment in  the  Bible  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
the  Oriental  estimate  is  faultless  Mcanse  it  is 
interwrought  with  Scripture  metaphor  and  teach- 
ing. The  Bible  does  not  differ  from  other  litera- 
ture when  referring  to  the  customs  and  preferences 
of  those  addressed,  the  one  requirement  being  that 
the  statements  should  correspond  with  fact.  The 
same  simple  recognition  of  things  as  they  are  that 
characterizes  its  references  to  natural  and  in- 
dustrial surroundings  and  family  relationahipa 
also  marks  its  allusions  to  the  Oriental  love  of 
ornament,  and  its  illustrative  use  of  articles  of 
beauty  and  decoration. 

Oriental  life  is  pervaded  by  the  charm  of  the 
peturesque  and  the  attractiveness  of  whatever  is 
unique  or  magnificent.  The  reality  of  the  gratifi- 
cation afforded  by  it  is  evidenced  oy  the  presence 
of  ornament  in  fittle  things,  and  its  preservation 
even  when  in  conflict  with  comfort  and  activity. 
Male  costume  has  many  embellishments  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  as  feminine,  and  the  last 
■tage  is  often  reached  in  which  the  man  proclaims 
the  appareL  The  day-labourer  feels  himself  to  be 
on  a  higher  level  if  he  can  wear  a  shirt  with  loose 
pendant  sleeves  and  a  skirt  long  enough  to  reach 
the  ground.  Until  quite  recent  times  the  wearing 
of  soft  woollen  doth  was  jealously  restricted  to 
the  patriarchal  emirs  and  ruling  families  (cf.  Lk 
7").  An  Oriental  cabman  in  arranging  his  coloured 
head-napkin  for  protection  from  &e  sun  crosses  it 
under  the  chin  and  throws  the  loose  ends  over  his 
shoulders  to  hang  down  the  back  and  wave  in  the 
wind.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  he  may  have  to  re- 
arrange it  several  times,  but  he  niever  ties  a  knot 
or  fastens  it  with  a  pin,  as  that  would  destroy  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  flowing  form.  A  photo- 
graph always  shows  the  cheek  that  has  a  mole  or 
'beauty  spot.'  The  common  water-jar,  in  addition 
to  its  own  Deauty  of  form,  has  usually  a  waved  line  of 
etching  or  colour-stain  around  the  neck.  Camels 
and  donkeys  have  the  hair  cropped  so  as  to  show 
ornamental  patterns  on  the  lees.  The  stonework 
of  the  village  fountain  generally  has  some  orna- 
mental treatment.  Doors  of  peasants'  houses  have 
intricate  geometrical  patterns.  Houses  are  built 
in  alternate  layers  ot  dark  and  light  coloured 
•tone.  The  arch  abounds  in  the  humblest  archi- 
tecture. The  lattice  -  screen  covering  the  lower 
half  of  the  window  is  ornamentally  developed  in 
lemon  and  walnut  wood  into  the  beautiful  and 
intricate  methrabtyeh  work.  Infants  in  swaddling- 
elothes  have  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  blackenra 
with  antimony  from  the  paint-hom  (cf.  the  name 
Keren-happnch,  Job  42'*),  the  finger-nails  stained 
with  the  raw-sienna  brown  of  henna-dye  (Ca  1*^ 
4^*),  and  the  little  wrist  is  adorned  with  a  few 
bangles  of  coloured  glass.  The  appearance  of 
onusual  beauty  in  a  child,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses, 
ia  such  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  parents  that 
the  fact  must  not  be  referred  to  without  reverent 


allusion  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  Such  particulars 
from  the  common  life  of  uie  people  indicate  the 
general  attachment  to  ornament,  and  suggest  that 
any  symbolical  use  of  things  outwardly  ornamental 
woula  receive  easy  and  sympathetic  recognition. 

The  chief  materials  of  ornament  are  those  which 
Acban  coveted  (Jos  7),  namely,  gold  and  richly- 
woven  cloth.  Ornaments  of  gMd,  silver,  and 
copper  are  still  worn  by  women  in  the  nose  and 
ears,  on  the  neck,  arms,  and  ankles,  as  alluded  to 
in  the  Bible. 


muu  oairAMSHTs :  sou,  bslt-bdckus,  BKACsun,  mown. 

The  attachment  to  jewellery  (Jer  2")  was 
recently  illnstrated  in  tAe  Lebanon  in  the  case 
of  a  young  wife  who,  in  a  time  of  dangerous  sick- 
nesB,  had  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  brought  from 
the  church,  and  tied  to  the  frame  her  best  pair  of 
ear-rings  as  a  votive-prayer  for  recovery.  Snortl  v 
afterwards,  her  hnsbwid  found  her  weeping,  and, 

fnessing  the  cause  of  her  distress,  assured  her  that 
e  meant  to  buy  back  the  ear-rings  from  the  priest  1 
In  the  Arabian  NighU  there  is  constant  allusion 
to  the  beautiful  clotnea  worn  by  the  heroes  and 
heroines  whose  exploits  are  recorded.  Lucian,  in 
his  DieUoguei  of  tKe  Dead  ('  The  Pagan  Olymfut'), 
contrasts  the  gorgeous  appearance  of  the  Onental 
divinities  with  the  simple  elegance  of  the  Greek 
images.  The  tendency  to  excess  in  ornament  led 
Milton  to  describe  the  East  as  the  home  of  '  bar- 
baric pearl  and  gold '  (Par.  Lost,  iL  4). 

It  is  this  devotion  to  outward  ornament  that  the 
Bible  transfers  to  the  inner  graces  of  character 
and  the  beauty  of  sainthood  when  it  speaks  of 
'the  garments  of  salvation,'  'the  robe  of  right- 
eousness' (Is  61"*),  'the  apparel  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit '  (1  PS'),  and  the  obligation  to  '  put  on 
(;hrist'(Bo  13",  Gal  3").  The  moral  pronounce- 
ment on  ornament,  as  in  the  case  of  wine,  is  one  of 
use  and  abuse.  Thus  the  eloquent  description  in 
Ezk  27  of  ancient  Tyre  as  Empress  of  the  Seas, 
and  adorned  with  the  riches  of  many  lands,  may 
be  compared  with  the  indignant  scorn  expressed  in 
Is  3  with  regard  to  the  excesses  in  dress  then  pre- 
vailing in  Jerusalem. 

See  also  Anklet,  Cbescent,  Dress,  Eab-rino, 
Ehbboideby,  Enqravino,  House,  Jewel. 

G.  M.  Maokib. 
ORNAH  (jn«,  'Oprd).— The  form  in  1  Ch  21>»« 
2  Ch  3>  of  the  name  Abaunah  (wh.  see).  The 
original  form  of  the  word  cannot  be  recovered ; 
see  Driver,  Note*  on  ffeb.  Text  of  Sam.  p.  SS8  f., 
and  H.  P.  Smith  on  2  S  24>*. 

ORPAH  (n^;  'Op<pi),  a  Moabitess,  dater  of  Ruth 
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and  daughter-in-law  of  Naomi.  When  the  latter 
was  returning  t*  her  own  country,  Orpah,  follow- 
ing Naomi's  advice,  elected  to  go  back  to  her  own 
people  and  to  her  god  (or  gods),  while  her  sister 
went  with  her  mother-in-law  (Ru 

H.  A.  Redpath. 

ORPHAN.— The  Heb.  snbst.  D'ln;  yaihOm,  which 
occurs  frequently  throughout  OT,  is  always  ren- 
dered in  LXX  by  6p<t>avbt,  which  is  properly  an 
adj.,  'fatherless,' ' orphaned.'  The  meaning  is  not 
bereft  of  both  parents  (of  that  there  is  not  a  single 
unmistakable  example),  but  of  the  father  only. 
The  Heb.  word  is  accordingly  rendered '  fatherless ' 
in  the  Eng.  rersions,  as  m  Ex  22"  'Yonr  wives 
shall  be.  widows,  and  your  children  fatherless.' 
This  was  not,  however,  because  the  English  word 
'orphan'  (formed  from  dtxpow/n  througii  Old  Fr. 
otjmane)  denoted,  as  it  now  does,  one  bereft  of  both 
parents.  In  the  only  case  in  OT  in  which  yiUhdm 
IB  translated  'orphan'  (La  5*)  the  meaning  is  evi- 
dently fatherless,  '  We  are  orphans  and  fatherless, 
onr  mothers  are  as  widows '  (LXX  dpiparol  iytr/i0ii- 
lur,  otx  irdpx'i  ^"■''^p,  ("f^pn  ^/uov  uit  al  jf^pai). 

The  adj.  ip<paySt  occurs  occasionally  m  .^>ocr., 
and  is  rendered  'orphan'  in  To  1*,  2  Mac  8"  (also 
2  Es  2**,  from  Lat.  orphamus).  In  NT  there  are 
only  two  oocnrrenoes  (though  Codex  D  adds  another 
in  Mk  12«>),  vix.  Jn  U",  J»  1".  In  both  places 
the  meaning  is  '  fatherless,'  and  that  is  the  tr.  of 
most  of  the  Eng.  versions  in  Ja  l^CTind.,  however, 
'  frendleese,'  Rhem. '  pnpilles ').  Bat  in  Jn  H^only 
Wyo.  has  '  fatherless.  Tind.  introduced '  comfort- 
lees,'  an  unfortunate  rendering,  as  it  gave  support 
to  tne  widespread  mistake  that  the  Paraclete  was 
to  be  sent  chiefly  to  comfort  the  disciples  (see 
Paraolbtb).  Tind.  was  followed  by  Cranmer,  the 
GeneviL  the  Bishops,  AY,  and  even  RV  (though 
AV  and  BV  give  'orphans'  in  the  marg.,  which  is 
the  text  of  the  Rhemish  version). 

J  Hastinos. 
ORTHOSU  ('Opeufflas),  1  Mac  16".— Aoc  to 
Pliny  this  city  was  N.  of  Tripoli  and  S.  of  the 
Eleutherus  {SN  v.  17).  The  Peutinger  Tables 
place  it  12  Roman  miles  N.  of  Tripoli,  and  30  S.  of 
Antaradua.  Coins  of  the  city  exist  of  the  time  of 
Antoninns  Pin*.  The  name  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. 

0SAIA8  (A  'Oratat,  B  om.).  I  Es  8«  (LXX  *>)  > 
Jeihaiah  (B  finlas,  A  'Lnui),  Ezr  8". 

OSEA — The  form  in  which  in2  Es  13*  (both  AV 
and  RV)  the  name  of  Hothea  the  last  king  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom  ooooxa. 

OSBAB. — The  form  in  which  the  name  of  the 
g«]^het  Hoiea  is  given  in  2  Es  1*  (both  AV  and 

OSNAPPiS  (Aram.  iN9^  ;  B'Ava/waAip,  A Naipda ; 
Lagarde,  ZaX/teu-iurffd/n^j).— Only  in  Err  4".  The 
word  occurs  in  a  letter  written  in  Aramaic,  and 
sent  by  the  chancellor  and  the  scribe  of  the 
Samaritans  to  Axtaxerxes,  king  of  Persia  (&c. 
464-424),  to  urge  him  to  stop  the  building  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  br  the  Jews.  Among  the 
Samaritans  who  inspirea  this  letter  were  '  the 
Babylonians,  the  Shoshanchites,  the  Dehaites,  the 
Elamites,  and  the  rest  of  the  nations  whom  the 
great  and  noble  Osnappax  brought  over,  and  set  in 
the  cil^  of  Samaria,  and  in  the  rest  (of  the  conntrv) 
beyond  the  river.'  This  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  inscriptions  as  the  name  either  of  any  Assyrian 
king  or  of  any  high  official  of  any  people.  The 
oonnexion  seems  to  require  that  Osnappar  was 
invested  with  authority  to  transport  peoples  from 
their  homes  to  Samaria.  Among  these  peoples  we 
■M  '  Shnshiuichitiee,'  and  we  are  well  aware  that 


the  only  Assyrian  king  of  the  last  period  of 
Assyrian  history  who  conquered  Susa  was  Assur- 
banipal  (cf.  WAI  y.  (Rassam  Cyl.)  col.  v.  128- 
vi.  76).  This  last  great  king  (b.c.  668-626)  wrought 
frightful  destruction  upon  this  strong  and  nch 
capital  city,  and  carried  large  numbers  of  its  popu 
lation  captives  to  Assyria.  Following  in  the  wake 
of  the  policy  already  established  by  nis  predeces- 
sors, Tiglath-pileser,  Sargon  (2  K  17^,  and  Sargon's 
Annals,  95-97)  and  Esarhaddon  (Ezr  4*),  Aisur- 
banipal  doubtless  distributed  many  of  his  captives 
in  the  provinces  of  the  empire  which  were  sparsely 
populated. 

The  unlikeneag  of  '  Osnappar '  to  '  Assurbanipal ' 
has  left  room  for  doubt  as  to  their  identification. 
Now,  we  must  note  that  the  letter  in  which  this 
name  occurs  originated  about  200  vears  after  the 
occurrence  mentioned;  and  also  ttiat  the  name 
now  appears  in  a  different  language  from  that 
in  whicn  it  was  native.  Gelzer  ('Die  Colonic 
Osnappars,'  in  Zeitt.  f.  d.  ^gypt.  Sptwshe,  1875, 
78-82)  supposed  that  ibiok  is  a  degeneration  from 
Sc^aijDK.  To  represent  this  by  a  aifferent  division 
we  have  ^cns-ioM.  By  a  change  of  the  i  of  iok 
into  1  (cf.  the  scribal  error  Nebuchadnezzar  for 
Nebuchadrezzar),  an  ellipsis  of  tiie  middle  element 
of  t^e  name,  and  the  change  of  the  final '  1 '  to  '  r ' 
(cf.  'Poms'  in  the  canon  of  Ptolemy,  Smith, 
Eponym  Canon,  p.  102  f.,  where  the  Bab.  Chron. 
reads  '  Pnlu '),  we  arrive  at  the  name  ibiom.  The 
identification  of  Osnappar  with  Assurbanipal  is 
now  conceded  by  most  authorities  (Schrader,  COT 
ii  66 ;  Delitzsch,  Parodies,  p.  329  ;  Hommel,  Ges. 
Bab.-Atsyr.  p.  740;  E.  Mever,  Oea.  d.  Alterthumi, 
p.  477,  and  JSnttt.  d.  Judenth.  p.  29f.).  Halivy 
{SEJ  iz.  12),  however,  does  not  agree  with  the 
above  authorities.  Taking  into  account  (1)  the 
period  in  which  Osnappar  in  said  to  have  lived,  (2) 
the  particular  peoples  ne  transported,  (3)  the  prob- 
able identification  of  the  name  with  that  of  the  last 
great  king  of  Assyria,  we  can  scaroelv  escape  the 
condnsion  that  Osnappar  was  the  Assurbanipal 
of  the  last  period  oi  Assyrian  history  (so  aJso 
Driver  in  Hogarth's  AvthorUy  and  Arehaology, 
p.  112).  IKA  M.  Price. 

OSPRAT  (n;;]j  'ozntyyOh,  iXioierot,  haliteetut). — 
The  name  of  aa  unclean  bird  (Lv  lli*,  Dt  14").  It 
is  pretty  certainly  Pandion  halinetos,  L.  It  ia 
somewhat  rare,  and  found  along  the  coast  and  in 
the  HCdeh  marshes.  Its  food  is  fish,  which  it 
catches  by  poising  above  the  water  nntil  it  fixes 
an  exact  perpendicular  over  its  victim,  and  then 
dropping  suddenly  into  the  water,  from  which  it 
generally  rises  with  the  fish  in  its  claws.  Like 
other  fish-eating  birds  it  is  seldom  used  as  food 
for  man,  and  would  natorally  be  counted  unclean. 

G.  E.  Post. 

OSSIFSAOE  (OTB  peref,  yi^,  gyp*),  RV  'gier 
eagle.' — The  etymology '  breaker'  (orjj),  correspond- 
ing to  ossifrage  ('bone-breaker,'  from  the  Lat.), 
strengthens  the  claim  of  the  tr*  of  AV.  As  the 
bird  is  mentioned  only  twice  (Lv  11",  Dt  14"),  we 
have  no  side-light  from  Scripture  to  iielp  us.  The 
ossifrage  is  the  Lammargeier,  Gypsetns  harbatns,  L. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  vulturas,  being  4  ft. 
6  in.  long.  It  is  known  in  Arab,  as  hidj  or  niar.  It 
is  not  numerous  in  Pal.,  but  generaJly  diffused. 
Tristram  says  that  there  is  a  pair  in  nearly  every 
wady.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  habit  of 
carrying  tortoises  and  bones  in  its  claws  to  a 
height,  and  dropping  them  on  to  a  rock  to  break 
them,  in  order  to  get  at  their  contents.  It  also 
preys  on  lambs,  kids,  hares,  and  serpents.  It 
often  catches  its  prey  by  pushing  it  off  from  a 
cUfil  It  has  been  known  to  attack  men  in  this 
situation.  The  male  has  a  black  beard,  pencilled 
upper  and  tawny  lower  plnmage,  and  Uood-red 
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eyea.  It  is  dififiised  throughout  the  monntaina  of 
northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  northern  Africa.  It 
breeds  on  inaccessible  cliffs.  The  female  lays  one 
egg,  which  is  hatched  in  Febmary. 

G.  E.  Post. 

OSTRICH. — 1.  is:  yd'en,  ri^s^jiii  bath-hayya'anSh. 
The  root  )]!;  yd'an  signifies  in  Syr.  '  to  be  greedy 
or  Toracions.  From  this  is  derived  ycfen  =  '  the 
▼oracions  one ostrich.'  This  word  occurs  in 
the  maso.  pL  ofsr,  yCentm  (La  4*),  tr*  AY  and  RV 
'  ostriches.  It  occurs  in  uie  sing,  in  construction 
with  and  ria^  in  eight  passages.  In  all  of  these 
RV  correctly  gives  '  ostrich.'  In  Lt  11",  Dt  14'» 
AV  tr.  it  'owV  Jer  60"  'owls,'  Mic  1»  •  owls,'  m. 
'daughters  of  the  owl,'  Is  34"  43"  'owls,'  m. 
'daughters  of  the  owl'  or  'ostriches,'  Job  30" 
'owls,'  m.  'ostriches.'  Bochart,  arguing  from  the 
prefix  ia<A=' daughter,'  thonght  that  tue  expres- 
sion batK-hayya'Un&h  refers  to  the  female  ostrich, 
while  tc^m&»  (Lv  11",  Dt  14")  refers  to  the  male. 
Bnt  baih,  with  the  name  <rf  an  animal  in  the 
construot  state,  does  not  necessarily  refer  to  the 
female.  In  the  Semitic  languages  the  feminine 
termination  to  the  specific  name  often  refers  to  an 
individual,  male  or  female.  Bendi-Aioa  in  Arabic 
ia  literally  '  the  daughters  of  the  jackal,'  bnt  means 
jaekah.  Numerous  similar  instanoea  could  be 
adduced.  (For  the  discussion  of  tahmdf  see  Night 
Hawk).  The  dMivation  of  this'  name  of  the 
ostrich  from  the  idea  of  greed  corresponds  with  its 
traditional  voracity,  which  leads  it  to  swallow 
pebbles,  bite  of  glass,  metal,  bone,  etc.  This,  how- 
erer,  is  the  same  instinct  as  that  which  leads 
fuwU  to  swallow  small  angular  pebbles,  to  assist 
in  the  trituration  of  their  tood.  The  large  size  of 
the  substances  swallowed  by  the  ostrich  has  given 
him  his  special  reputation.  Some  have  attributed 
to  the  root  the  meaning  '  to  cry  out,'  and  fortify 
their  etymoloCT  by  reterring  to  the  voice  of  the 
ostrich,  which  they  say  resembles  that  of  the  lion 
(cf.  Mic  1"). 

2.  D'^n  rindntm.  AV  (Job  89")  tr.  this  word 
peacocks,'  RV  'ostrich.'  It  is  derived  from  a 
root  signifying '  to  give  forth  a  sound,'  esp.  a  tumng- 
inq  or  resonant  sound  (cf.  Arab,  ranna).  While 
this  derivation  would  suit  the  peacock,  there  is  a 
special  name  for  that  bird,  o»m  tukkiyytm  (1  K 
10"),  or  O'^.jm  (2  Ch  9").  It  eminently  suits  the 
cry  of  the  female  ostrich.  The  description  (w."-") 
can  apply  to  no  other  bird  than  the  ostrich.  AV 
reoognues  this  by  wrongly  translating  nitah= 
'feathers'  at  the  end  of  v."  by  'ostrich. 

The  ostridi,  Stnithio  eamelua,  L.,  is  a  bird  of 
Arabia  and  Africa.  It  has  been  found  on  the  S.K 
confines  of  the  Syrian  desert.  It  is  the  largest  of 
existing  birds.  The  Bible  alludes  to  a  number  of 
its  characteristics.  It  is  a  desert  bird.  It  is 
several  times  (Is  34"  43**)  mentioned  in  oonnexion 
with  tanntm,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  ioolf  (see 
Dbagon,  1).  It  is  the  swiftest  of  runners,  sur- 
passing in  this  respect  even  the  warhorse  when  he 
IS  urged  on  by  his  gallant  rider.  It  is  said  (Job 
39")  that  '  GSod  hath  deprived  her  of  wisdom, 
neither  hath  he  imparted  to  her  understanding.' 
This  is  said  to  explain  her  leaving  her  eggs  in  the 
dust.  The  facts  are  that  the  ostrich  lays  her  eggs 
in  a  shallow  excavation  in  the  sand  and  then  covers 
them  to  the  depth  of  a  foot.  They  are  left  by  day, 
in  tropical  climates,  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
incubated  at  night.  A  few  eggs,  supposed  to  be 
reserved  for  the  nourishment  of  the  chicks,  are  laid 
near  the  nest,  and  left  exposed  on  the  sand.  This 
mode  of  nesting  and  incubation  is  probably  the 
bcusds  of  the  allusion  in  the  above  passage.  In  any 
case  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  rcMxion  of  a 
popular  opinion,  founded  on  the  external  aspects 
of  the  case.  It  is  intended  to  heighten  the  contrast 
«f  the  opening  v«ne  of  th«  passage,  which  describee 


her  beautiful  plumage,  and  the  doring  which 
praises  her  speed.  It  is  true,  however,  that  when 
the  ostrich  is  surprised  with  her  brood  she  runs 
away  from  her  chicles  (v.").  She  is  unable  to  defend 
them,  and  cannot  conceal  them  in  the  open  desert. 
The  charge  of  stupidity  is,  however,  borne  out  in 
some  other  ways.  For  instance,  the  ostrich  runs 
usually  toward  the  wind,  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  most  wild  animals.  In  this  way  it  can  some- 
times be  approached  to  within  shooting  distance. 
Again,  it  runs  in  Ibxob  circles,  and  does  not  swerve 
from  its  course,  which  can  thus  be  calculated,  and 
the  bird  awaited  where  it  is  pretty  sure  to  pass. 
The  old  allegation  that  it  hides  its  head  in  the  sand 
to  escape  danger  is  not  true.  Although  fqrbidden 
in  the  law  as  food  (Lv  11",  Dt  14"),  Ua  flesh  and 
eggs  are  much  prized  by  the  Arabs. 

The  feathers  of  the  ostrich,  so  well  known  for 
their  beauty,  quite  justify  the  eulo^  of  Job  (39") 
RV  'The  wing  of  tne  ostrich  rejoiceth ;  (bnt)  are 
her  pinions  and  feathers  kindly  T '  The  f eauiers 
of  the  male  are  white  and  Uaok;  of  the  female 
and  yonng  dusky  grey.  G.  K  Post. 

OTHER.— 1.  Moon  (JZeower**  Snglish,p.  120  ff.) 
contends  that  (following  the  AV)  the  RV  has 
omitted  'other'  where  n  should  be,  and  inserted 
it  where  it  should  not  be.  As  an  example  of  the 
former  he  quotes  Mk  4''-**,  where  the  mustard 
seed  is  said  to  be  '  less  than  all  the  seeds  that  are 
upon  the  earth,'  a  sentence  which  strictly  means 
that  it  ia  less  than  itself.  For  the  latter  he  quotes 
Mk  12"  '  There  is  none  other  but  he.' 

2.  In  Old  English  the  plural  of  '  other '  was  othre. 
When  this  inflexion  was  dropped  there  was  for  a 
time  no  distinction  between  the  sing,  and  the  pin. 
of  the  word.  After  a  time,  however,  a  new  plural 
was  formed  by  adding  «.  There  are  a  few  examples 
in  AV  of  the  old  plu.  'other,'  viz.  Jos  S"  'The 
other  issued  out  of  the  city  against  them';  2Ch 
32"  <  From  the  hand  of  all  other ' ;  Job  24x,  1  Mac 
9*,  2  Mac  7",  Lk  23",  Jn  19",  1  Co  14",  Ph  V  4». 
In  OT  the  RV  retains  'other' ;  in  NT  it  is  changed 
into  'others'  except  Ph  2^  wmch  is  retuned,  and 
4*  which  is  changed  into  '  the  rest.'  In  1  Mac  9" 
RV  gives  '  the^y,  and  omits  the  word  in  2  Mao  7**. 
Examples  are  m  Tindale,  Mt  21*  '  Other  out  downe 
braunches  from  the  trees ' ;  27"  '  He  saved  other, 
him  aylf e  he  can  not  save ' ;  and  from  the  Rhem. 
version  He  7"  'And  the  other  in  deede  were  made 
priestes,  being  many,  because  that  by  death  ther 
were  prohibited  to  continue' ;  cf.  Ps  T*td.  [Pr.  Bk.]. 

8.  The  phrase  'other  some,'  formerly  very  com- 
mon when  '  some'  preceded,  is  twice  retuned  m  AV, 
2  £s  13" '  Some  were  glad,  some  were  sorry,  some  of 
them  were  bound,  and  other  some  (so  RV)  brought 
of  them  that  were  offered '(<rtiM2iii» . .  .  quidam . . . 
aliqui  .  .  .  aliqui) ;  Ac  17"  («c(U  rutt  tkeyar  .  .  .  ot 
Si,  so  RV).  The  archaism  is  not  in  '  other '  bnt  in 
'  some,'  which  in  the  sing,  was  equivalent  to  '  one,' 
'a  certain,'  and  so  in  the  pin.  meant  'persons'  or 
'  things ' ;  hence  '  other  some '  is  '  other  persons '  or 
'things.'  Cf.  Mt  13>  Rhem.  'Othersome  also  fell 
upon  rockie  places,  where  they  had  not  much  earth ' ; 
and  Eph  4"  Rhem.  'And  he  gave,  some  Apostles, 
and  some  Prophets,  and  othersome  Evangelists,  and 
othersome  pastors  and  doctors.'  Also  in  Judgment 
of  Dort,  p.,36,  'The  cause  of  which  his  divers  dis- 
pensation is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  worthinesse 
of  one  nation  above  another,  or  to  the  better  using 
of  the  light  of  nature  by  some  then  by  other  some? 

J  IBASTIiN'QSa 
OTHHI  Cm:  B  roM>e<,  A  ro«r().— A  son  of 
Shemaiah,  1  Ch  aO*. 

OTHHIEL  (Wv^ri,  ToBw^X),  described  in  Jg  1" 
3*  as  [b^  3^3  771)  t^^s.— It  is  not  impossible  from 
the  point  <»  view  of  strict  grammar  to  construe 
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this  Heb.  phrase  m  ••  to  make  Kenai  the  brother 
and  Othniel  the  nephew  of  Caleb  (so  B  of  LXX, 
Ml  EeWi-  iS*\<fioO  XdXt/S ;  of.  art  JUDOBS,  4  {b), 
ToL  iL  p.  811*).  It  u  more  probable,  however, 
that  Caleb,  who  is  elsewhere  called  the  Kenizzlte 
(Nn  32"),  was  viewed  as  a  son  of  Kenaz,  and  thus 
•  brother  of  Othniel  (so  A  .  .  .  <UeX^,  and  Vnls. 
filiut  Outu,  finUer  Caleb).  This  conolosion  u 
strn^thened  oy  the  expression  'younger  brother,' 
which  would  have  no  relevanir^  as  applied  to  Kenaz, 
bnt  is  quite  appropriate  in  reference  to  Othniel  'as 
indicatmg  that  the  disparity  in  age  between  uncle 
and  niece  (Jg  1")  was  not  so  great  as  might  be 
thought,  or  (m  2P)  as  explaining  how  Othnid  so 
long  outUred  Caleb'  (Moore,  Judaet,  27).  In 
pre-oritical  times  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
apologetic  reasons  weighed  heavily  with  many  in- 
terpreters. The  unele,  it  was  imagined,  mnsrt  be 
saved  frcmt  the  soanoal  <rf  marrying  his  niece, 
although  maniages  within  closer  d^rees  than 
this  were  sanctioned  by  usage  (e.g.  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  Gn  20" ;  ef.  2  S  13"  Amnon  and  Tamar). 

In  one  of  the  narratives  (Jos  15",  Jg  1")  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  it  is  related  that  Othniel  smote 
Kinath-sepber  and  obtained  as  a  reward  the  hand 
of  his  niece  Achsah  the  daughter  of  Caleb  (see 
AOHSAH).  The  story  of  the  springs  which  the 
bride  obtained  from  her  father  (Joe  16",  Jg  1**)  is 
introduced  in  all  probability  in  order  to  aooonnt  for 
the  possession  by  Achsah,  a  branch  of  Othniel,  of 
waters  which  wonld  more  naturally  have  belonged 
to  the  Kalibbitee,  an  older  constituent  of  the 
Kenizzite  dan.  In  Jg  S*'"  Othniel  is  introduced  by 
D*  as  the  first  of  we  'Judges'  and  the  deliverer 
of  Israel  from  CcsHAN-RmHATHAm  (wh.  see). 
His  victory  is  said  to  have  secured  rest  to  the 
land  for  forty  years.  Very  serious  difficulties  lie 
in  the  way  of  our  accepting  the  historicity  of  this 
latter  narrative.  These  dumculties  are  not  in  the 
least  evaded  by  the  purely  hypothetical  combina- 
tions of  Sayce  in  HCM  2SniL  koA  EHU  286  f. 
See  Moore,  Judget,  p.  86. 

Ethnologically  and  as  an  eponvm  Othniel  has 
much  the  same  significance  as  Caleb  (wh.  see), 
bwag  a  younger  branch  of  the  important  daa 
of  the  Kenizzites. 

LrnsATCu. — 8m  under  Oauo,  andct.  DUlmann,  Nu-Dt-Jot, 
US ;  Kittal.  Hit  of  Htb.  L  267  (.,  IL  77t. ;  Uoon,  Jvdge$,  ta, 
ML;  WelUiaiiMn,a>m|ii.&S;  BaUa,  RMLu.  Sam.ia.,Mtt. 

J.  A.  Sklbib. 

OTHONIAS  Coem^at),  1  Es  a  corruption  of  the 
aame  Mattaniah,  in  Ezr  1<F. 

OU0HB8. — Oueke,  like  eulder,  apron,  etc.,  be- 
longs to  a  group  of  words  that  in  modem  English 
have  lost  an  imtial  w  through  a  mistaken  division 
— 'a  noncbe'  (cf.  Chaucer,  Souie  of  Fame,  1350, 
'They  were  set  as  thick  as  nonchis  FVne,  of  the 
fvnest  stones  faire')  havine  become  '^an  ouche.' 
The  term  was  applied  to  gold  ornaments,  particu- 
larly those  of  tne  nature  of  a  clasp  or  Inooch, 
set  with  jewels. 

1.  The  two  large  jewels  of  cA^Aom-stone  (EV 
'onyx,'  RVm  'beryl')  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
high  priest's  ephod  (see  voL  L  p.  725'')  were  '  set 
in  ouches  of  gold'  (a^j  tfiaift>  Ex  28"<-  39^).  The 
word  miiKbifoih  seems  to  denote  a  setting  of  open 
work  in  contradistinction  to  the  method  of  setting 

J'ewels  in  a  solid  capsule  of  gold,  and  since  it 
9  derived  from  a  root  signifying  'to  weave  or 
wreathe'  (see  DUlm.  on  Ex  28"),  it  may  safely  be 
taken  as  the  technical  term  for  filigree  work, 
which  was  known  to  the  Egyptian  goldsmiths 
from  very  early  times.  The  gold,  as  we  are 
expressly  informed  in  Ex  39*,  was  beaten  out  into 
thm  sheets,  which  were  cut  up  into  narrow  strips. 
These  strips  or  wires,  as  we  may  call  them,  were 
formed  into  elaborate  gold  filigree  by  means  of  a 


most  delicate  process  of  soldering  (see  BlOmner, 
Teehnologie,  etc,  der  Oetoerbe  und  KuntU  bet 
Orieehem  u.  Bomem,  iv.  260  f.,  316  f.),  and  used 
as  a  setting  to  the  jewels,  the  open  nature  of  the 
work  faciUtating  the  attachment  of  the  whole, 
presumably  by  the  use  of  gold  thread,  to  the  fabric 
of  the  ephod.  The  same  method  of  attachment  by 
means  of  a  setting  of  gold  filigree  (Ex  39",  RV 
'enclosed  in  ouches  of  gold  in  their  settings')  was 
adopted  for  the  twelve  jewels  of  the  breastplate.* 

llie  statement  of  Josephns  that  the  jewels  on 
the  shoulder-straps  of  the  ephod  (termed  by  him 
'sardonyx  stones  )  served  as  agrt^ea  or  clasps  to 
fasten  the  two  ends  of  the  straps  (vopirotiti  Si  ri/w 
twu/dta  mpiii'vx.*'         •  •  •  ''^  xtpvlaiM 

trfHittioi',  K.r.X.,  Ant.  in.  viL  5  [Niese,  {  165]),  like 
several  other  statements  of  his  in  this  paragraph, 
conflicts  with  Ps  description  of  the  ephod,  and 
of  the  purpose  of  these  jewels  'as  a  memorial 
before  J*.' 

2.  In  the  description  of  the  high  priesf  s  Brkast- 
PLATK  (voL  L  p.  319')  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
gold  chains,  by  which  the  breastplate  was  held  in 
position,  '  were  passed  over,  or  through,  or  other- 
wise attached  to  a  couple  of  gold  ornaments  (AV 
'  ouches,'  Ex  28'»-  »^  "  SS"*- »)  ^ch  had  previously 
been  fixed  to  the  shoulder-pieces  of  the  ephod  in 
front.'  These  'ouches'  (Heb.  aa  before,  muA- 
bifdth)  were  also  of  open  filigree  work,  and,  if  we 
can  trust  the  Greek  translators,  had  the  shape 
of  rosettes  {iarlSurmu),  one  of  the  commonest 
'motives'  in  ancient  art,  including  architecture 
and  embroidery.  For  these  rosettes  or  '  daisy  f 
pattern'  see  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  ffitt.  of  Art  in 
Chaldcea  and  Assyria,  voL  L  260  S.  [note  jewelled 
bracelet,  fig.  133,  p.  306],  and  vol.  iL  332£,  noting 
figs.  244,  250.  It  IS  not  improbable  that  the  same 
pattern  was  followed  in  the  setting  of  the  jewels 
above  described  (under  1).$ 

A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

OUGHT.— 1.  'Aught'  and  'ought' are  different 
forms  of  the  same  word.  Aught  is  from  a  ( =ever) 
and  wM  (= thing,  whit)  as  ought  is  from  o  (sever) 
aaivn/it.  So  the  meaning  is 'any  thing  whatever.' 
The  early  forms  were  nomerons.  AV  has  only  the 
form  '  ought,'  which  RV  everywhere  changes  into 
'  aught,'  the  modem  form.   See  Nacqbt. 

2.  In  AV  1611  'oi^ht'  is  fonnd  as  tiie  past  tense 
of  '  owe '  in  Mt  18**- Lk  7".  This  was  originally 
its  use,  bnt  in  time  it  was  regarded  as  distinct  from 
' owe,'  from  which  another  past  tense,  'owed,'  was 
formed,  and  looked  upon  as  a  present  with  another 
meaning.   Cf.  Spenser,  FQ  ui.  i.  44— 

*  Now  wan  tbey  Uagmen  to  thla  ladie  free. 
And  her  knlgbtfi  lervlo*  Ottgbt,  to  bold  ol  her  In  fM.* 

J.  Hastinos. 

OUTLAHDISH.— Neh  IV  'Even  him  did  out- 
landish women  cause  to  sin'  {ttnfK  O'^K,  LXX  at 
yvyciucn  at  dXXirpuu).  The  Heb.  word  is  usually  tr 
'stranger'  (».«.  'forwgner')  in  AV,  and  RV  gives 
'  strange  women'  here.  '  Outlandish'  (from  Anglo- 
Suc.  utlendiie,  an  adj.  fr.  utland,  foreign  ooontnes) 
is  Coverdale's  word.  Cf .  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.  v.  '  He 
had  taken  with  him  Alfrid  Us  youngest  son  to  be 
there  inaugurated  King,  and  brought  home  with  him 
an  out  landish  Wife ;  for  which  they  endeavoured 
to  deprive  him  of  his  Kingdom ' ;  and  Bunyan,  PP 
p.  84  (Clar.  Press  ed.),  'The  Pilgrims  were  cloathed 
with  such  kind  of  raiment  aa  was  diverse  from  the 
raiment  of  any  that  traded  in  that  fair.  The 

*  Aoa  to  s  Tsqr  plaiulble  teztosl  emendation,  Vi  tfV 
(Beti.  Mb)  dumld  raed:  npa7  lAxf^p  a'rt^  (eo  Kroehmal, 
Onetc,  Oheyne,  WeUh.)  'of  pearl*  (set)  hi  gM  IUigree(0he7na 
Mn  ouches  of  gotd")  to  her  raiment.' 

t '  A  eUver  ■hield  with  boee  ot  cold '  (Wordiworth). 

t  The  irrlttnm  ot  1  Hoc      are  best  token  in  the 
technloal  senae,      omunentel  'naettes'  or  'bowel,'  nthei 
than  literally  as  ■  imaU  ahieldi.' 
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people  therefore  of  the  fair  made  a  great  gazing 
upon  them.  Some  said  they  were  Fools,  some  they 
were  Bedlams,  and  some  they  are  Outlandish-men.' 

J.  Hastings. 
OUTRAGE. — An  outrage  is  that  which  goes  be- 
yond bounds  (being  form^  by  adding  the  common 
soffiz  age  to  outre,  Old  Fr.  oUre,  from  Lat.  ultra, 
beyond).  It  oocnrs  in  the  heading  to  Ps  10, '  David 
complaineth  to  God  of  the  outrage  of  the  wicked.' 
The  adj.  oatFageoas  is  found  in  Pr  27*  'anger  is 
outrageous'  (lit.  as  RVm  'anger  is  a  flood';  Amer. 
RV  'oTerwhelming').  For  the  prim,  sense  of  the 
adj.  cf.  Gnylfoide,  Pylgrytnage,  p.  3d,  'There  be 
iiii.  rowes  or  range  of  pylers  tnmghont  ye  ohnrch, 
of  ye  fyneat  marble  yt  may  be,  not  onefy  merray- 
lons  for  ye  nombre,  b«t  for  je  oatragyons  gretnea, 
length,  and  fayrenes  thereof.'      J.  Kastinos. 

OUTROiD  is  now  lost  to  the  Eng.  language, 
though  'inroad' remains.  It  was  never  common, 
and  occurs  in  AV  only  at  1  Mao  15^  '  He  set  horse- 
men there,  and  an  host  of  footmen,  to  the  end  that 
issuing  ont  they  might  make  oatroads  upon  the 
ways  of  Jadah  (^o^eiWi).  RV  retains  the  word 
here,  and  even  introduces  it  into  1  Es  4"  A  man 
taketh  his  sword  and  goeth  forth  to  make  out- 
roads'  {i(oSt6tir;  AV  omits  to  translate).  The 
same  Gr.  verb  occurs  in  2  Mac  12**,  but  AV  gives 
'went  forth,' RV  sallied  forth.'    J.  Hastinos. 

OVEN  ("we  tatmilr,  kX^/Sovw). — The  Arab,  name 
is  the  same  as  the  Heb.,  and  the  use  of  the  tannUr 
to-day  indicates,  no  doubt,  the  kind  of  oven  in  use 
formerly.  It  is  commonly  made  by  sinking  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  3  or  3}  ft.  deep,  and  2^  to  3  ft.  in 
diameter,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  large  jar ;  the 
walls  are  plastered  with  cement  that  wiO  resist  the 
action  of  are,  which  is  kindled  in  the  oven  when  it 
is  to  be  heated  for  use.  The  fuel  is  grass,  thorns,  or 
dry  tvrigs  (Mt  6*°),  which  beat  the  oven  rapidly,  and 
of  course  blacken  it  with  smoke  and  soot.  This 
explains  the  allnsion  in  La  6**.  The  inner  surface 
is  wiped  when  it  becomes  sufficientlT  heated,  and 
the  dough  is  moulded  into  broad  thin  loaves,  hardly 
thicker  than  parchment,  and  placed,  one  at  a  time, 
on  the  wall  of  the  oven  by  means  of  a  large 
cushion,  with  a  convex  surface  to  fit  the  concave 
inner  surface  of  the  oven.  The  baking  process  b 
over  in  a  few  seconds.  See  Bread,  Pitrnace. 
This  form  of  oven  is  sometimes  built  above  ground, 
and  in  Arabia  sometimes  on  a  movable  base 
(Niebnhr,  Deter,  de  FAr.  pp.  4S,  46).  These  ovens 
are  usually  outside  the  house,  as  the  smoke  would 
fill  the  dwelling  if  within.  Often  the  same  oven 
serves  for  several  families  (Lv  26").  This  kind  of 
oven  is  doubtless  referred  to  in  Ex  8*,  though  the 
Egyptians  had  various  kinds. 

Lurge  OTent,  8  to  8  ft.  •quare,  ura  OMd  in  bakarie*  at  the 
present  lUy,  ol  brick  or  atone,  raised  2  or  S  ft.  from  tihe  ground, 
with  an  arahed  root  and  chimney,  to  allow  the  eacape  of  the 
smoke.  1b»  bottom  ii  paved,  and  the  Ore  bums  at  one  side  while 
the  bread  ii  being  baked  on  the  other.  The  loaves  are  introduced 
on  a  narrow  wooden  shovel,  which  will  take  several  at  a  time, 
and  hj  which  they  are  turned  and  removed  when  baked.  A 


Und  of  portable  oven,  called  in  Arabic  k^,  Is  much  used  by  the 
nomads  of  S^Tia.  It  consists  merely  of  a  ciicular  piece  ot  sheet- 
iron,  hemispherical  in  form,  and  is  used  by  ralsine  it  on  stones, 
concave  side  down,  the  fire  being  kindled  under  il^  and  the 
thin  loat  pUoed  on  the  convex  surrace. 

The  oven  is  figuratively  employed  in  Scripture 
to  indicate  fierce  heat  and  quick  destruction,  the 
materials  used  in  heating  it  being  soon  consumed 
(cf.  Ps  21*.  Hos  V,  Mai  4^).  H.  Porteb. 

OVERSEER.— See  Melzar,  Steward.  Once 
in  AV  (Ac  20")  irUrKoroi  is  translated  '  overseers.' 
It  b  the  tr.  of  Tindale,  who  was  followed  by 
Cranmer  (Great  Bible),  Geneva,  and  even  the 
Bishops.  RV  has  returned  to  Wyclif's  and  the 
Rhemish  'bishopa.'  See  Bishop. 


OWL. — Five  Heb.  words  are  translated  '  owl '  in 
AV.  1.  njCT  113  bath-hayya'AnOh,  RV  'ostrich' 
(see  NiOHT  Hawk,  Ostrich). 


in  Isaiah  gives  a  considerable  lut  of  creature^ 
some  fabu^us,  others  uncertain,  but  all  supposed 
to  suggest  desolation  and  ruin.  TamhAph  is  one  of 
these.  It  b  a  strong  objection  to  the  ibis  that  it 
b  a  swamp  bird,  haraly  to  be  thought  of  in  con- 
nexion with  an  accursed  and  forsaken  min.  Yet 
the  same  b  true  of  the  bittern,  the  cormorant,  and 
the  pelican  (RV  text  and  AV  margin)  in  the  same 
passage.  We  may  therefore  accept  ibis,  in  spite  of 
thb  difficulty,  or  tr.  the  word  '  twilight  bird,'  in 
allnsion  to  its  etvmolo^,*  leaving  the  question  of 
species  unsettleo.  This  tr"  would  empnasize  the 
desolation  and  evil  omen,  which  it  u  the  object  of 
the  writer  to  portray. 

8.  o\9  kdf.  Here  again  we  have  a  word  occnrrine 
only  in  the  lists  of  unclean  birds  (Lv  11",  Dt  14'^ 
AV  and  RV  'little  owl'),  and  in  one  other  reference 
(Ps  102«  A V  and  RV  '  owl '),  where  the  psalmist 
compares  himself  to 'an  owl  of  the  desert'  (RV 
<  waste  places').  The  owl  b  called  by  the  Arabs 
ttmm  at-khardb,  i.e.  'mother  of  ruins,'  nrom  the  fact 
that  it  frequents  such  places.  The  LXX  vwrucipaj 
(Lv  11",  Ps  102«)  confirms  the  tr"  'owl,'  which  b 
to  be  taken  generically.  Among  the  owU  of 
PaL  and  Syria  are  Atio  Otus,  L.,  the  long-eared 
owl ;  A.  braehyotus,  J.  R.  Forster,  the  short-eared 
owl;  and  Bubo  asealaphus,  Sav.,  the  Egyptian 
eagle  owl.  LXX  ti  ifcdf  m  Dt  W*  by  ipitSibr,  Vnlg. 
herodium. 

i.  rtsp  i^^ppdz.  Thb  word  oocnrs  but  once  (Is 
34").  The  LXX  ix^ut  implies  the  reading  -rtaf 
Ijfippddh,  which  AV^tr.  'bittern,'  RV  'porcupine' 
(see  Bittern).  As  the  bittern  or  porcupine  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  Ibt  of  creatures  in 
the  rums  of  Edomjv.*')  we  must  reject  this.  Nor  can 
we  accept  the  RV  rendering  anowanake  (adopted 
by  Ges.,  DiUm.,  Siegfried- Stade,  Cheyne,  etc., 
following  Bochart,  Hierot.  iiL  190),  a  kind  of  snake 
that  leaps  from  trees  on  passers-by  (Gr.  iKorriat), 
from  Arab,  hifazd,  '  to  leap.'  The  description  b 
clearly  that  of  a  bird.  No  snake  layi^  incubates, 
'  hatcnes,  and  gathers  its  youn^  under  its  shadow.' 
The  fact  tliat  some  owls  specially  frequent  ruins 
makes  it  probable  that,  though  there  b  no  positive 
authority  in  its  favour,  some  species  of _  owl  is  iu' 
tended, 
are 

would  salt  the  context. 

5.  n'^-^  lUUh,  b  also  found  in  but  one  passage 
(Is  34").  AV  tr.  it  'screech  owl,'  m.  'night 
monster' ;  RV  'night  monster,'  m.  'Lilith.'  'The 
etymology  points  to  a  nocturnal  creature.  It  U 
probably  faoulous.  The  unearthly  hootings  and 
boomings  of  the  nocturnal  birds  about  ruins  and 
in  londy  wastes  would  easily  suggest  to  the 
ima^native  Oriental  mind  such  spectres.  The 
LXX  iyoKimvpn  refers  to  some  unknp^vn  ape,  or 
an  apparition.  The  lamia  of  the  Vulg.  b  a  hag  or 
witch  who  does  haxm  to  children.  See,  further, 
art.  Lilith.  The  gkOl  of  the  Arabs  b  a  fabulous 
spectre,  which  haunts  graveyards,  and  lives  on 
human  flesh  (see  Night  Monster). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  analysb  that 
three  out  of  the  five  words  tr^  '  owl '  in  AV  prob- 
ably do  not  refer  to  owls.  The  other  two  are 
generic.  The  Arab,  b&m  expresses,  as  a  tone  word, 
the  cry  of  some  of  the  owls.  The  Arabs  are  super- 
stitious in  regard  to  all  the  species,  and  look  nix>n 
them  as  emblems  of  eviL  6.  E.  Post. 

•  Ftomlll^) 'twilight '(so  Bochart,  ffisrs(.IL  mo.)  OUwn 
derive  (rom  ^I^J '  wheeaa.' 


ided.  Stops  giu.  Scop.,  and  Athene  glaux,  Sav., 
I  dwellers  in  caves,  nuns,  and  desolate  places,  and 
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OX  ('(]{) — An  ancestor  of  Judith,  Jth  SK 

OX  (-At>  thdr).— The  nnit  of  the  bovine  species 
(is;  ba^r,  as  horte,  au,  theep)  without  reference 
to  age  or  sex.  It  includes  buu,  buUoek,  cow,  heifer, 
and  calf.  Nevertheless,  each  of  these  has  a  special 
name,  as  seen  below.  Shdr  is  sometimes  tr"* '  ox,' 
and  sometimes  'bull 'or  'bollock.'  The  Aramaic 
form  -An  tdr  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Arab. 
thaur,  Gr.  rai^^t,  and  Lat.  taurut.  In  those 
languages,  however,  it  refers  esp.  to  the  bull. 
Sometimes,  for  emphasis,  tfiOr  is  coupled  with  iQy 
'e/>dd,  meaning  then  a  single  ox  (Nu  16",  Neh  5"). 
Rarelv  it  is  used  collectively  (Gn  32*,  1 S  22" '  oxen,' 
Dt  16>»  *  bullock,'  Jg  6"  iwfrTS  par-hask-th6r,  lit. 
•  bull  of  the  ox,"  A  V '  young  bullock,'  RV  •  bullock '). 
SMr  is  also  used  metaphorically  ViW  -Asf  '  the  first- 
ling of  his  bullock'  (Dt  33"),  to  indicate  the 
favoured  position  of  Joseph.  *W  n^s  AV  '  digged 
down  a  wall '  (Gn  49*),  is  more  correctly  tarKV 
■houghed  an  ox.'  Another  Heb.  term  for  'oxen' 
is  Q'9^i]  [only  in  plur.].  Its  only  occurrences  are 
Pr  14*,  Is  30^  (where  oxen  are  spoken  of  as  used  in 
tillage),  Ps  8'  (oxen  subject  to  man),  Dt  7"  28*- 
(their  mcrease  [-i;?]  a  blessing). 

Bull,  bullock,  cow,  kine.— 1.  -«  par  (fem.  nyf 
pardh,  the  female  of  the  bovine  species).  When 
intended  to  refer  to  a  young  bull  there  is  often 
added  ig^y  (Ex  20'  etc.) ;  once  in  construct  state 
with  thdr,  iWcns = '  bullock  of  the  ox '  ( Jg  6") ;  once 
in  apposition,  *«  i^e*  =z' ox-bullock,' t.e.  'bullock  of 
the  oxen'  (Ps  69").  Par  and  pirdh  are  usually 
employed  to  designate  bolls  or  heifers  for  sacrifice. 
They  are,  however,  oooaoonally  nsed  otherwise 
(P8  22i*etc). 

2.  T90  'abblr.  A  metaphorical  term,  derived 
from  tlie  idea  of  his  strength  and  valour  (Ps  22'* 
60",  Is  34').  In  the  same  metaphorical  sense  it  is 
nsed  to  designate  the  horie  ( Jer  8'*  47*,  AV '  strong 
horte*,'  RV  'strong  ones'  60".  AV  'bolls,'  m. 
'steeds,'  RV  'strong  horses'). 

8.  tea  Mftf  (Dt  14*),  AV  <  wild  ox,'  RV  <  antelope'; 
Mill*  M  (Is  61"),  AV  '  wUd  bull,'  RV  '  antelope.'  In 
the  absence  of  any  certainty  as  to  the  species  it  is 
better  to  adopt  oryx,  after  the  LXX  (Dt  14*  <tpv(. 
In  Is  61** LXX  has  in <revr\U>f  ^ult^or,  'like  a  half- 
cooked  beetroot')  and  Vnlg.|  and  to  suppose  that  the 
wild  animal  here  intended  is  Oryx  beairix,  formerly 
oonfounded  with  ^tUt/qpe^eucorya^  Pall.  It  is  found 
on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian  desert.  The  horns  are 
sold  in  Damascos  and  J  erusalem ;  they  are  over  8  ft. 
long.  The  creature  is  between  3i  and  4  ft.  Ugh.  Its 
lower  parts  and  a  portim  of  the  face  are  sandy  white, 
and  the  rest  of  the  face,  back,  and  flanks  tawny. 

Calf,  heifer. — Sjs  'igd,  is  the  young  of  the 
bovine  species,  irrespective  of  sex.  With  the 
feminine  suffix,  n^Jjj  'egldh,  either  'a  single  calf,' 
irrespective  of  sex  (Dt  21*),  or      yonng  oow' 


(Is  7").  Heifer  is  the  tr"  once  of  mif  pdrtlh  (Nn 
19>),  uBuaUy  of  'eglOh  (Dt  21*.  Jg  14'*  etc.).  See 
Hkifeb. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  boffato,  Bot 
iiAaliu,  L.,  was  known  in  Bible  times.  It  is  now 
common  in  the  marshy  distriots,  where  it  can 
wallow  in  the  mud,  but  always  as  a  domestic,  not 
a  wild  animal.  It  is  common  in  the  U&Ieh  region, 
in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  Jordan  Valley,  and 
about  Qems  and  ^ama. 

The  Scripture  allusions  to  oxen  and  their  con- 
geners are  too  numerous  to  be  cited.  They  were 
used  for  plonghing  (1  K  19**),  for  draught,  voked  in 
one  or  more  pairs  (Nn  7*),  as  beasts  of  Durden  (1  Ch 
12**  etc.),  for  treading  out  the  com  (Dt25'eta.), 
for  food  (Dt  14'),  sacrifices  (Gn  16*  etc.),  dairy 
purposes  (Dt  82",  Is  7",  2  S  17").  Herds  were 
investments  of  wealth  (Job  1'  42").   The  pasture 

grounds  of  Palestine  and  Syria  were  extensive, 
xen  were  also  kept  and  fattened  in  stalls  (1  K  4**, 
Pr  leP,  Lk  13").  In  the  winter  they  were  fed  on 
etnbUe  and  straw,  tibn  (Is  11')  and  'dean  (AVm 
'  leavened,'  RV  '  savouiy^)  provender '  (SC).  The 
Mosaic  lawprovided  for  their  protection  (Ex  22", 
Dt  26').  The  ox  is  found  only  where  water  is 
abnndaiit  and  there  is  green  psstnro  in  spring- 
time. Meet  of  the  cattle  of  tne  Holy  Land  at 
present  are  of  inferior  breeds.  Probably  this  is 
ont  a  part  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  oonntxy.  The 
best  races  of  animals  would  thrive  there,  and  even 
now  one  sometimes  seee  fine  specimens  of  homed 
cattle.  See  Cattle.  G.  E.  Post. 

OX-OOAD.— See  Goad,  and  AaucuLTUiUB  in 
Yci.  L  p.  49'*  where  an  oz-goad  is  figured. 

OZEH  {a(k)^i.  An  elder  brother  of  David,  1  Ch 
2"  ('Ao-o^).  The  vocalization  of  MT  is  of  doubtful 
correctness.  Kittel  thinks  oiof  (of.  LXX)  more 
probable  than  oyii.  Cf.  the  parallel  case  of  Ortn 
(wh.  see)  and  Aran.  2,  A  son  of  Jerahmad,  1  Ch 
2"(B'AMi)'.  A'ArV). 

OZIiS  ro^(at).— 1.  1  Es  8*  (B'Orrfaf,  A  'Bflat), 
2  Es  1*  {Oxias),  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra  (cf. 
Ezr  7').  2.  1  Es  6",  head  of  a  family  of  temple 
servants  which  returned  with  Zembbabel,  called 
UzZA,  Ezr  2«>,  Neh  7".  3.  The  son  of  Mieah,  of 
the  tiibe  of  Simeon,  one  of  the  rulers  «rf  Bethulia 
in  the  history  of  Judith  (Jth  6"  7*  8'»-«»-*»  10*). 

OZIEL  ('OfwfX).— An  ancestor  of  Judith,  Jth  8'. 
The  name  oocora  frequently  in  OT  under  tb«  form 
Uniel  ('fvnt). 

OZHI  Oiv).— A  son  of  Gad,  Nn  26>*,  called  in  Gn 
46"  Esbon  ipfif).  In  the  paasage  in  Nu  the  same 
word  VIW  is  used  also  m  •  patronymiosthe  Ouites. 


PiARAI.— In  BIT  of  SS23"  irm  'Paand 

the  Arbite '  appears  as  one  of  David's  thirty  heroes. 
The  parsillel  passage,  1  Ch  IV,  has  '9|tni 
'Maarai  the  son  of  £^bai'  (B  Noopai  M%  'A[ufleU, 
A  Voopdi  vlbt  'A!pl  I  cf.  the  reading  of  some  twenty 
MSS  of  LXX  in  2S,  mO  OipaX  {Oij)i)  vOt  rvi 
'AvpO-  It  is  imposnble  to  decide  with  any  con- 
fidence between  tae  names  Naarai  and  Poorai,  or 
the  readings  'son  of  Ezbai'  and  'the  Arbite'  (cf. 
the  name  Arah  in  Jos  15**)  or  'the  Archite'  (cf. 
Jos  16*,  1  S  16"  al.).   This  last  reading  is  favoured 


by  Klostermann,  and  seems  to  be  pointed  to  \ij 
the  corrupt  reading  of  B,  Otecuatpxei,  in  2  8 
23"  (cf.  Driver,  ad  toe.),  as  well  as  by  that  of 
A,  *apail  i  'Apax«M<t.  See|  further,  Abbite, 
EzBAi,  Naabai.  and  «L  Kittd'a  note  on  1  Ch  11" 
in  SBOT.  J.  A.  Bblbii. 

PADDAH,  is.  Paddan-aram,  is  found  in  Gn  48^ 
only.  Perhaps  d-im  has  fallen  out  of  the  Heb.  text: 
it  IS  present  in  the  Sam.,  as  well  as  in  the  LXX 

{Mtffororaula  rift  Zvplas). 
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PlSDiN-JLBJLH  (inirnv>  Utraremila  Zvpfcur).— 
8«e  Aram,  in  toI.  L  p.  138".  Padanu  ii  naed  in 
Bab.  oontiaoto  of  the  age  of  Abraham  as  a  measure 
of  land.   It  ia  the  modeni  Anhic fedddn,  '  acre.' 

A.  H.  Saycb. 

PADDLE  (no; ;  rdo-raXn  •,paxiUus)  occurs  only  in 
Dt  23'»  AV  and  RV,  but  RVm  ' shovel'  (which  is 
Coverdale's  word).  The  Heb.  word  is  elsewhere 
nsed  of  a  tent-pin  (Ex  27",  Jg  4?^  et  al.),  and  of  a 
peg  for  hanging  on  (Ezr  9*,  Is  22>*-  >*,  Ezk  19), 
always  of  wood,  so  that  the  translation  'nail' 
shonld  be  avoided.  Once  also  it  simifiea  the 
batten  or  pin  with  which  the  woof  is  oeaten  np 
into  the  web  (Jg  1«" ;  see  Wkavino).  In  Dt  28° 
it  is  nsed  of  a  wooden  tool  for  digging,  a  spade. 
In  earlier  English  a  small  spade  used  for  cleaning 
the  plongh-sbare  was  called  a  'paddle,'  which 
explains  the  choice  of  this  word  in  the  Geneva 
Binle,  whence  it  reached  A  V  and  BY. 

J.  Hastinos. 

PIDON  (|Vi^  «aa<ir).— The  name  of  a  family  of 
Nethinim  who  retomed  with  Zembbabel,  Ezr  5^*^ 
Neh  7" ;  called  in  1  Ea  6*  Phaleaa  (4aXaiaf ). 

PAQIBL  (Sirsie).— Son  of  Oohran,  mentioned  by 
P  as  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodna,  Nn  V*  V  (*vru^),  V*  (B  «aYciiX,  A 
^oyMX),  "  (B  *ayt^  A  *ayai),  W  (^aTan^X).  The 
Heb.  name  is  probably  of  late  origin  and  of  artifi- 
cial chanoter  (see  Gray,  HPNWOL,  210). 

PiHATH-HOAB  (a«tanioi  'governor  of  Moab'; 
A  *aa8iutdB,  B  taaB/i.,  4aa^/i..  4aai/k,  ^oXo^/i., 
ttaXmti.,  Kootf/t. ;  Phahath'mtiao,^  and  in  1  Ea  8" 
duetorit  JfoabiOionu)  [the  -Uionit  represents  the 
Greek  word  after  Moi^]). — In  the  list  of  those  who 
letomed  from  Babylon  with  Zembbabel  there  are 
inelnded  '  Bdnd  Pahath-moab  of  the  Bdn6  Jeshna 

end)  Joab  2812,'  Ezr  2*,  1  Es  6>*,  '2818'  Neh  ; 
the  list  of  those  who  returned  with  Ezra,  'Of 
the  BfinA  Pahath-moab,  Eliehoenai  ben  Zerahiah 
and  200  males,'  Ezr  8*,  1  Es  S*> ;  in  the  list  of  the 
husbands  of  foreign  wives  are  named  eight  of  the 
BtaA  Pahath-moab,  Ezr  10";  in  the  Ust  of  the 
Tepairera  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  ia  named  Haa- 
ahnb  ben-Pahath-moab  (Neh  3");  and  amongst 
those  who  signed  the  covenant,  'the  chiefs  of 
the  people  .  .  .  Pahath-moab,'  Neh  lO'*.  Here 
we  must  onderstand  the  chief  of  the  clan  Pahath- 
inoab,  Uiis  being  a  Jewish  clan,  part  of  which 
remained  in  Babylon,  while  part  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  and  part  with  Ezra.  The  language 
of  Ezr  2^  etc  shows  that  at  the  Return  this  clan 
consisted  of  two  branches,  Jeshua  and  Joab.  In 
Ecr  8'  the  BinS  Joab  are  enumerated  as  a 
separate  clan,  which  furnished  Ezra  with  Obadiah 
and  218  males. 

Pahath-moab,  as  the  name  of  a  Jewish  clan,  is  an 
enigma  of  which  we  have  no  satisfactory  solntion. 
It  IS  eommonly  explained  as  '  governor  of  Moab.' 
The  first  part  of  the  com{>ouud  name  would  thus  be 
oonnectea  with  the  Assyrian  peJjah,  which  occurs  so 
frequently  in  the  Inacnptiona.  Pahath-moab  may 
be  a  reminiscence  of  the  Israelite  dominion  in 
Moab.  and  may  have  some  connexion  with  'the 
dominion  in  Moab '  of  the  Judahite  BdnA  Shelah 
mentioned  in  1  Ch  4".  Or  '  Pahath '  may  have 
replaced  syllables  of  similar  sound  but  different 
meaning,  a  familiar  phenomenon  in  the  lustoiy 
of  proper  names,  e.a.  '  Cat  and  Wheel '  for  '  Cathe- 
rine WheeL'  In  tois  case  the  dan  Pahath-moab 
may  have  been  connected  with  aome  Israelite 
settlement  in  Moab,  or  even  witii  a  settlement  of 
Moabite  refugees  in  Judah.  Or,  again,  '  pahath ' 
may  be  the  word  for  'pit';  or  the  whole  word 
Pahath-moab  may  be  a  oormption  of  some  name 
which  had  no  connexion  in  meaning  with  either 
pe^ah  or  Muub.  A  process  of  corruption  antecedent 


to  MT  would  be  paralleled  by  Vulg.  Phesmo  in 

1  Es  6**,  which  no  doubt  goes  back  to  the  Pahath- 
moab  of  MT.  Cf.  Meyer,  EnUUlumg  det  Jvdtn- 
tkitnu,  pp.  146,  187.  W.  H.  Bknnxtt. 

PAI  Cf;).— The  capital  city  of  Hadad  (1  Ch)  or 
Hadar  (Gn),  »  king  of  Edom,  1  Ch  l**.  In  the 
parallel  passage,  Gn  30**,  the  name  ooonra  in  the 
form  Pan  (<pp).  The  LXX  has  in  both  passages 
^aq/tio  {=itst;  of.  *ayJ)p  in  Joa  16***),  and  Ball 
thinka  upB  <  ia  probably  right,'  while  Kittel  pro- 
noimoes  it '  pernapa  the  more  originaL'  The  site 
of  the  place  refened  to  has  not  been  identified, 
although  there  is  some  plausibility  in  the  com- 
parison Seetcen  {Beiten,  uL  18)  suggests  with  the 
ruina  of  Phav'ara  in  Edom  (of.  Ritter,  Erdkmde, 
xiv.  99S;  but  aee,  againat  this  identification, 
Buhl,  Bdomittr,  p.  38  Anm.  8).  Hommel  {AHT 
264)  anggaata  readmg  Pa'dA.        J.  A.  Selbb. 

PilHFUIi,  PAIHFOLMBBS,— '  Pahifnl '  was  for- 
merly used  aa  we  now  use  'painstaking,'  t.«.  care- 
fnl,  industrious,  laborious.  We  find  three  examples 
in  AV,  Ps  73'*  '  When  I  thought  to  know  this,  it 
was  too  painful  for  me '  ('Jl!?  (j^ert  tan]  ten  ^j),  t.e. 
as  AVmand  RVm  'it  was  labour  in  mine  eyes'), 

2  Es  7>*,  2  Mac  2«.  So  Elyot.  The  Oovemour,  n.  276, 
'  Suppose  ye  that  the  same  Aiiniball . . .  oonlde  haue 
wonne  from  the  Romagnes  all  Spayne  ...  if  he 
had  not  ben  a  man  paynefnll  and  of  labmir  incom- 
parable t';  Livingatone  in  Sdeet  Biog.  L  S16,  '  Mr. 
David  Diokaon— a  man  singularly  gifted  with  an 
edifying  way  of  preaching,  and  whoae  painfull 
laboura  were  eminently  bleaaed  with  anooeaae.' 

'  Painfulneas '  also  was  used  in  the  sense  al  care- 
fulness,  industry,  but  in  its  only  occurrence  ia  AV 
the  meaning  is '  toUsomeneea,'  2  (3o  11",  6r.  iiixSot, 
which  ia  ebewhere  (1  Th  S^,  2Th  3*)  rendered 
'  travail,'  and  that  ia  accordintdy  the  rendering  of 
RV  here  alao.  Cf.  Hooker,  S«e/.  Pol.  i.  vii.  7, 
'The  aearoh  of  knowledge  ia  a  thing  painful,  and 
the  painfulneaa  of  knowledge  ia  that  which  maketh 
the  will  ao  hardly  inclinaue  thereto.' 

J.  HAsmros. 

PAIHT. — Mention  is  made  Jer  22'^  of  the  paint- 
ing (tn^  mas/ut^)  of  interiors  with  vermilion,  prob- 
aUy  after  the  manner  of  lacquer-work,  which  in 
a  aomewhat  debased  form  is  still  practised  in 
Damascus.  The  shields  of  the  warriors  of  Nineveh 
were  painted  red,  Nah  2*.  The  variegation  by 
colour  was,  however,  chiefly  by  dyes  in  cloth,  and 
by  inlaying  in  wood,  stone,  and  metal. 

The  application  of  paint  was  especially  an  art 
practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  some  of  whose 
pigments  were  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  have 
retained  their  freshness  through  the  centuries. 

The  other  biblical  references  are  to  the  painting 
of  the  eyee,  2  K  O",  Jer  4»  Ezk  23*.  The  sub- 
stance used  for  this  purpose  is  antimony  (ipa  vtUch, 
Arab,  kuhl),  and  the  act  of  applying  it  u 
(Jcahal).  it  is  pounded  to  a  powder  of  extreme 
fineness,  so  that '  as  soft  as  kuM '  has  passed  into 
a  proverbial  expression.  The  eyelioa  are  held 
between  two  fingers  and  drawn  forward  a  litUe, 
and  then  a  fine  rod  covered  with  the  black  paste 
is  drawn  along  between  the  edges  of  the  eyelids. 
The  powder  does  not  irritate  the  delicate  coating 
of  the  eye  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  but 
there  ia  a  collection  of  the  nowder  under  the  eye- 
lid so  as  to  produce  actual  oistension.  The  eflect 
is  one  of  apparent  enlargement  of  the  eyes,  and  this 
is  further  enhanced  by  a  line  of  stain  prolonging 
the  eyelashes.  While  the  result  is  universally 
acknowledged  in  the  East  to  be  ornamental,  the 
motive  is  too  obviously  ostentations  to  meet  with 
approval  among  the  more  cultivated  classes. 
Among  the  Bedawin  of  the  desert  men  as  well 
as  women  apply  kuhl  to  the  eyes.   According  to 
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popular  belief,  it  strengthens  the  eyes  and  protects 
against  ophthalmia.   See  £yb-paint. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

PALACE  is  used  to  tr.  the  following  words  :— 
1.  iNcrjti  'armdn.  Am  4*  ftrp  [very  dab.] ;  pdpii,  paal- 
Xciov,  SeiUXum,  eto. tjHuiaUium,  domtu,  etc.;  properly 
'  citadel,'  probably  connected  with  the  root  on  '  to 
be  high ' ;  chiefly  used  in  Pss  and  Prophets,  especi- 
ally Amoo.  2.  V!!  htkhal,  ^aaCKnw,  otaroi,  etc., 
palaHwn,  et&,  sapposed  to  be  derived,  through  the 
Aseyr.  tkattu,  from  the  Akkadian  e-gat,  'great 
house.'  The  same  word  is  used  more  frequenuy  in 
the  sense  of  '  temple'  as  the  house  of  J  .  8.  nyy 
btrSh,  rSKu,  pdpit,  otkot,  etc.,  eimtas,  eaitrum, 
etc.,  properly  'castle';  only  in  late  post-exilic 
literature,  Ch.  Ezr,  Neh,  Est,  Dn ;  in  1  Ch  29>-  » 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  i.  rav  'oppedAdi^  not 
tr.  in  LXa  and  Vnlg.;  only  in  Ihi  ll^-iOld  Pers. 
apadAna,  'treasnty,'*  'armounr.'  5.  in>  hayitK, 
bUhan,  'house.'  6.  nrp  iMA,  only  in  Ezk 
SS5^  aiclimiui,  tentorium,  RV  'encampment,'  and 
Ca  8*  lraX{tt,  propuffnaeulmn,  BV  '  turret,'  RVm 
'battlements.  7«  aiMj,  atrium,  'court.'  8.  rpat- 
riiptov,  preBtortum,  the 'prntor's  oonrt.'  Of  these, 
8  and  6  are  incorrectly  translated  '  palace.'  The 
other  words  used  remind  us  that  a  '  palace '  differs 
from  other  buildings  only  by  the  size  and  complexity 
necessitated  by  the  private  life  and  public  functions 
of  a  ruler.  Primarily,  it  is  simply  a  large  house 
(2,  S) ;  so  the  Egyptian  royal  title  Phxiraoh  or 
Palace  (of.  Sublime  Porte)  means  'great  bouse'; 
and  the  ordinary  OT  term  for  '  palace,'  in  its  strict 
sense  of  '  royal  residence,'  is  '  the  king's  house,'  or 
'  his  house,'  1  K  7>  9">.  Arm6n  indicates  that  in 
troubled  times  a  palace  was  a  fortress ;  ('appedhen 
and)  prietorium  that,  in  early  times,  a  palace  in- 
cludei  government  offices,  law  courts,  and  prisons, 
Jer  32*.    See,  further,  Prstoeium. 

The  only  royal  residence  of  which  we  have  anv 
details  in  the  Bible  is  Solomon's  palace,  1  K  7'*'*, 
which  took  thirteen  years  to  build.  This  included 
the  '  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon,'  a  great  hall, 
100  cubits  long,  60  broad,  30  high,  with  four  rows 
of  pillars ;  a  '  porch  of  pillars,  60  cubits  by  30 ; 
the  'porch  of  tne  throne'  for  a  court  of  justice; 
a  dwelling-house  for  himself,  and  anotner  for 
Pharaoh's  aaughter.  Round  about  the  whole  was 
a  great  court  of  hewn  stones  and  cedar  beams. 
The  description  was  probably  written  while  the 
buildings  were  still  standing;  but  it  is  very  ob- 
scure, and  the  text  has  sunered  in  transmission. 
Moreover,  the  account  is  obviously  incomplete;  the 
writer  does  not  profess  to  mention  all  the  apart- 
ments in  the  palace,  and  only  gives  the  dimensions 
of  the  '  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon '  and  the 
'Porch  of  Pillars.'  With  these  meagre  data,  the 
various  reproductions  of  the  ground-plan  are  little 
more  than  guesses  which  help  us  to  imagine  the 
possible  arrangement  of  the  rooms  and  courts  of  an 
Israelite  palace.  Cf.  House;  see  for  Solomon's 
Palace,  the  Commentaries  on  1  K,  the  Histories  of 
Isr.  on  Solomon,  and  the  Archaeologies  on  '  Palace,' 
especially  Benzinger,  Arch.  233-243. 

In  Egypt  the  palace  was  not  only  the  roval 
residence,  out  also  the  seat  of  government.  'The 
royal  apartments  were  in  an  inner,  the  halls  of 
audience  in  an  outer  court.  If  we  include  all 
the  buildings  required  for  courtiers  and  officials, 
the  '  palace  becomes  not  a  house,  but  a  royal  city. 
A  characteristic  feature  was  a  balcony  on  which 
the  king  would  show  himself  to  his  people.  See 
Erman,  Ltfe  in  Ancient  Egypt,  69  f.,  182  f. ;  Mas- 
pero,  Dawn,  etc.  276  f. 

The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  palaces  were  large 

*8o  Sobqltxe  (azpUnlnK  It  u  I  Or.  iwOi-m),  but  Dai^ 
mestater  (Jn.  /roit.  U.  L  138)  u  'bUiment  i\mi  mr  une 
hauteur.'  Id  Syr.  It  oertainljr-'ialMM,'  cL  Sir  60'  (Syr.X 
where  it  Is  used  of  the  Temple. 


and  magnifloent.  In  Babylonia  the  palaces,  like 
the  temples,  were  built  on  the  top  of  artificial 
mounds  of  crude  bricks ;  and  were  groups  of  build* 
ings  forming  a  great  fortress.  For  account,  plana, 
etc.,  of  Gndea's  palace  at  Lagash,  see  Minspero, 
Dawn,  etc.  709  f. ;  Hommel,  Oetch.  Bab.  u.  Assyr. 
201.  In  Assyria  a  typical  palace  is  that  of  Sar^on 
n.  at  Dursarrakin,  a  huge  walled  square,  with 
numerous  buildings  and  inner  courts,  mcluding  a 
tiggurat  and  other  temples.  Special  features  of 
the  Assyr.  palaces  were  tne  scnlptnree  on  the  walls, 
and  the  winged  human-headed  Dulls  (speeimens  in 
Brit.  Mus.).  See  Maspero,  Hist.  Ane.  Egyp.-Astvr. 
oh.  xL  ;  Hommel,  op.  dt.  682  S.  (both  iOustrated). 

W.  H.  Bknkktt. 
PALAL       '  jud£e'),  the  son  of  Uzai,  took  part 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jemsalem  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh  8";  B  MuUk,  A  *aXi(i. 

PALAHQUIN  Ca  3*  RV  'King  Solomon  made 

himself  a  palanquin  of  the  wood  of  Lebanon'  (RVm 
'car  of  state,'  AV  'chariot,'  AVm  'bed').  The 
Heb.  word,  f'Tlft,  occurs  only  in  this  place,  and  is 
of  unknown  origin ;  for  possude  affinity  of.  Sanscrit 
paryaHka  Mid  Gr.  ^oftiof  (the  LXX  rendering) :  if 
It  is  a  form  of  either  of  those  words  it  becomes  an 
element  in  determining  the  date  of  Canticles,  for 
which  see  Driver,  LOT*  449,  460. 

PALE. — Besides  Is  29",  where  the  verb  -iS)  in  Us 
single  occurrence  it  translated  '  wax  pale'  *  (of. 
'  white  stuff;'  ».«.  cotton  or  linen,  in  Est  8" ;  tVi 
with  the  same  meaning.  Is  10" ;  and  nli  'white 
bread,'  Gn  40"),  the  adj.  '  pale '  is  used  in  AV  only 
in  Rev  6"  to  describe  the  horse  whose  rider  was 
Death  (see  REVELATION  [BOOK]).  The  Gr.  is 
xXw/>i>,  which  elsewhere  in  NT  only  describes  grass,  ' 
and  is  translated  'green'  (Mk  6",  Rev  8'  9*),  but 
is  common  in  classical  writers  for  the  paleness  or 
lividness  of  the  countenance.  In  this  sense  the 
Eng.  snbst.  '  paleness '  occurs  in  Jer  30*  '  all  faces 
are  turned  into  paleness,'  Heb.  which  else- 
where (Dt  28",  1  K  8".  2  Ch  6",  Am  4»,  Hag  2")  is 
used  of  'mildew,'  and  which  means,  says  Driver 
(Am  4'),  '  pale  and  unhealthy  greennea.' 

The  'pales'  of  Sir  22>*  'Pales  set  on  an  high 
place  will  never  stand  against  the  wind,'  are 
stakes,  palings,  used  for  ornament  or  enclosure,  as 
in  Shaks.  Com.  of  Err.  n.  i.  100— 

*  Too  unruly  deer,  be  breaks  the  pale, 
And  leed*  from  home.' 

The  Gr.  is  xifuKn  after  B  (confirmed,  acc.  to  Eders* 
heim,  by  Syr.),  but  AC  give  x''^"'  '  pebbles.' 

J.  Hastinos. 
PALESTINA,  PALESTINE,— AV  in  Ex  16>«, 
I8l4»-«,JI4«(3<),  where  RV  has' Philistia.'  Sea 
PuiusnKES,  and  next  article. 

PALESTIHE  (n^'n;  Ex  IS"  *v\uTtdii,  Is  14>*-», 

Jl  3  [Heb.  4]<  oi  dXX60vXoi).— 

i.  Oeology. 

IL  Natural  Featurea. 
UL  Climate  and  Natural  Piodnota 
It.  Baoea. 

T.  Oeography. 
tL  AntiqmCiea. 

The  word  as  used  in  the  OT  is  more  oorrecUy 
rendered  Philistia  (so  AV  of  Ps  60"  87*  108»,  and 
RV  uniformly),  which  is  mentioned  (see  COT  L 
86)  with  Canaan,  Edom,  sad  Moab,  and  as  a  coast 
region  attacked  by  the  Assyrians  in  the  8th  cent. 
B.C.  From  an  early  Christian  period  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  used  to  mean  the  Holy  Leuid,  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba  and  beyond  Jordan.  West  of  the 
river  it  extends  143  miles  north  and  south,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  40,  and  an  area  of  600C 
RV  hat  'mz  pale'  alto  in  Jl  S«  Nab  H*  ior  AV  'gMOai 
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aquare  miles.  Eastern  Palestine  nms  to  the 
Syrian  desert,  and  includes  4000  square  miles. 
Western  Palestine  is  thos  about  the  sue  of  Wales, 
and  the  central  monntains  are  about  the  same 
height  above  the  sea  as  in  Wales.  The  country 
thus  possesses  a  less  trying  climate  than  that  of 
the  regions  to  the  south  and  east  (Egypt  and  Meso- 
potamia), and  in  character  and  products  resemUes 
the  hilly  parts  of  Southern  Italy. 

L  Geoloot. — ^The  underlving  formation  is  the 
Nubian  sandstone  (of  the  Greensand  period),  but 
this  never  appears  west  of  Jordan.  In  the  north 
it  is  found  on  the  west  slopes  of  Hermon  and 
Lebanon,  and  east  of  Jordan  it  appears  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  on  the  slopes  of  Moab  and 
Gilead.  Above  the  sandstone  are  limestones 
belonging  to  the  Chalk  period,  and  conformable 
with  the  lower  strata.  There  are  two  main 
formations,  the  lower  being  a  hard  dolomitic 
limestone,  often  metamorphic,  the  upper  a  soft 
chalky  stone  with  bands  oi  chert,  and  containing 
ammonites,  belemnites,  and  many  genera  of  shells 
of  the  Cretaceous  period.  Where  the  hard  lime- 
stone occurs  the  country  is  very  rugged,  with 
precipices,  and  with  spnngs  and  streams  on  the 
surface ;  but  in  districts  where  the  softer  formation 
prevails,  the  featnree  (like  those  of  the  upper 
chalk  in  England)  are  more  rounded,  and  the 
water  sinks  in,  being  only  attainable  in  deep  wells, 
or  in  places  where  the  lower  strata  are  laid  bare. 
Highest  of  all,  on  the  snnunits  of  (xerizim  and 
Carmel,  a  nummulitic  limestone  is  oooasionally 
found. 

The  present  formation  of  the  country  is  due  to 
convulsions,  which  took  place  in  the  early  Tertiary 
period.  An  immense  fault  was  formed  from 
Hermon  southwards,  rending  the  strata  and  form- 
ing the  depression  ot  the  Jordan  Valley  and  Dead 
Sea.  The  western  strata  fall  with  a  steep  dip  to 
the  valley,  while  the  eastern  are  less  contorted, 
the  sandstone  cliffs  having  been  sheared  in  two, 
north  and  south.  There  are  subsidiary  parallel 
faults  west  of  the  valley,  where  the  npper  strata 
have  fallen  over  into  the  great  chasm.  The  fault 
continues  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  is  less  con- 
siderable, and  a  waterriied  600  ft.  above  the 
Mediterranean  here  dammed  up  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  Valle;^ ,  forming  a  lake  1300  ft.  deep,  the 
surface  of  which  is  now  1202  ft.  below  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  convulsion  was  acoompuiied  1^ 
volcanic  outbreaks  in  the  north,  covering  the 
plains  of  Bashan  and  of  Lower  Galilee  with 
floods  of  basaltic  lava.  Minor  outbreaks  of  the 
same  are  traceable  also  on  the  west  slopes  of 
CanneL 

West  of  the  main  ridge  of  Western  Palestine, 
cretaceous  sandstones  were  deposited,  forming 
foot  hills,  which,  though  dipping  westwards,  are 
unconformable  with  the  older  strata  of  the  central 
ridge.  Beyond  these  an  alluvial  plain  was  formed, 
and  is  now  banked  in  by  sandy  rocks  and  sand 
dunes.  In  the  Joadan  Yuley  a  great  salt  lake  at 
first  occupied  the  whole  length  of  the  chasm. 
Ancient  sea-beaches  are  visible,  specially  at  the 
M eiddn  el-'Abd,  north  of  Jericho.  The  shells  gener- 
ally are  lacustrine  and  not  marine.  The  £ying 
up  of  these  waters  has  now  left  only  the  smaller 
sheets  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  S«« ;  but 
south  of  the  former  the  bed  of  the  valley  is  still 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  salt  springs 
occur  on  the  slopes  to  the  west  in  Samaria.  The 
volcanic  activi^  of  this  region  is  still  not  quite 
exhausted.  EUirthquakes  such  as  are  mentioned 
in  earlier  times  (1  K  19",  Am  1>,  Mt  27*<)  still 
occur,  like  that  which  destroyed  the  towns  of  tiie 
north  in  the  twelfth  oensnry  A.D.,  and  ruined 
S&fed  in  Galilee  in  1846.  Hot  springs  occur  on 
both  sides  of  the  valley,  and  the  temperature  of 
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those  at  Tiberias  rose  considerably  at  the  time  of 
the  last-mentioned  earthquake.  This  sketch  of 
geological  structure  enables  us  to  understand  the 
physical  features  of  Palestine ;  and  it  is  important 
as  showing  that  the  destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain  cannot  be  explained  as  by  Josephus  ( Wart, 
IV.  viiL  4),  who  believed  them  to  be  buried  under 
the  Dead  Sea  (see  Gn  14*),  which  was  certainly  in 
existence  before  the  appearance  of  man. 

ii  Natukal  Features.— The  hills  of  Western 
Palestine  are  the  continuation  of  the  h^er 
Lebanon  ridge  to  the  north,  of  which  Mount  Her- 
mon (9200  ft.)  is  an  outlier  on  the  east  at  the 
springs  of  Jordan.  In  Upper  Galilee,  where  the 
hard  limestone  prevails,  the  highest  elevation  is 
4000  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean  near  Meirfln, 
and  the  eastern  slopes  are  very  steep.  On  tiie 
west  the  foot  lulls  and  long  spurs  from  the  water- 
shed exhibit  the  softer  dialk  in  parts.  Lowei 
Galilee  includes  the  plateau  of  Tabor,  600  ft. 
above  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  western  plain 
of  Asochis  (Btif(ai^,  separated  from  the  shore  of 
the  large  shallow  Biay  of  Acre  by  the  low  chalky 
hills,  which  also  rise  on  the  south  round  Nazareth. 
Mount  Tabor  (1800  ft.)  is  an  outlier  of  these  hills 
on  the  south-east,  with  a  rounded  summit  like  an 
immense  molehiU,  and  south  of  this  again  the 
volcanic  peak  of  Nebi  Dhahy  (called  Little  Hermon 
in  the  twelfth  century)  rises  from  the  plateau, 
divided  hv  the  valley  of  Jezreel  from  GUboa  farther 
south.  At  this  pomt  the  Palestine  watershed  is 
only  about  200  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean,  at 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  large  triangular  plaJn 
called  Esdraelon.  This  plain  has  the  range  of 
Gilboa  (1600  ft.)  on  its  east,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  west  bv  the  long  spur  which  divides  it  from 
the  shore  puun  of  Sharon,  and  which  rises  into  the 
ridge  of  Carmel,  which,  projecting  north-west, 
attains  1700  ft.  above  the  sea,  and,  continuing  15 
miles,  falls  to  500 ft.  at  the  promontory  which  forms 
the  natural  harbour  of  Hajfa  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Acre.  A  smaller  plain  lies  west  of 
the  main  shed,  and  south  of  Esdraelon  near  Dothan, 
separated  by  lower  hills  from  Sharon.  Entering 
the  Samaritan  region  the  watershed  gradually 
rises.  Gilboa,  which  is  capped  with  chalk,  spreads 
north,  from  the  ronndea  watershed  hills  to  the 
south  near  Jenin ;  bnt  round  Shechem,  and  as 
far  south  as  Bethel,  the  dolomitic  limestone 
mountains  form  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
rugged  districts  in  Palestine.  The  principal 
features  on  this  watershed  are  the  summits  of 
Ebal  (3077  ft)  and  of  Geriom  (2850  ft)  divided 
by  the  deep  pasa  of  Shechem ;  ana,  south  of  Shiloh, 
Baal-hazor  (3300  ft).  Long  ridges  run  ont  west- 
wards from  this  chain,  sinking  to  the  chalky  foot 
hills  east  of  Sharon,  and  on  we  opposite  side  of 
the  watershed  are  rugged  slopes  and  small  plateaus 
bounding  the  Jordan  Valley.  Approaching  Jeru- 
salem the  watershed  sinks  to  about  2500  ft.,  and 
the  chalk  appears  to  the  east  on  Olivet  (2600  ft.); 
but  after  passing  Bethlehem  the  flatter  platean 
rises  again  to  the  Hebron  hills,  which  are  in  parts 
as  nigged  as  those  of  Samaria,  rising  to  300U  ft. 
at  R&meb,  north  of  Hebron.  On  the  west  the 
spurs  are  here  longer  than  in  Samaria,  with  deep 
ravines ;  and  the  chalky  foot  hills  form  a  yet 
more  distinct  district,  called  ShepMlah  in  the 
Bible  ('lowlands'),  while  the  Plain  of  Sharon 
widens  into  that  of  Philistia.  On  the  east  a 
desert  platean  extends  below  the  Hebron  monn- 
tains, about  1000  ft  above  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  terminated  in  magnificent  precipices  of  hard 
limestone  above  the  Dead  Sea.  The  surface  of 
this  plateau  is  out  up  with  ravines  and  diarp 
chaU^  ridges,  and  this  'desert  of  Jndah'  is  the 
wildest  ana  most  desolate  r^on  in  Western 
Palestine.   South  of  Hebron  ^e  monntains  are 
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divided  by  a  long  open  Talley,  which  mns  aoatii  to 
Beenbebo.  The  platoaas  gradnally  sink  towards 
the  sonthem  plain,  800  n.  above  the  Mediter- 
lanean^  which  reaches  round  the  hills  towards 
that  01  Philistia,  and  rinks  in  stops  and  rounded 
ridges  towards  the  Sinaitio  desert,  and  on  the 
east  to  the  Arabah  or  broad  valley  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea. 

The  extremes  of  devation  between  the  summit 
of  Hennon  (9200  ft.)  and  the  bottom  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (2600  ft  below  tbe  Mediterranean)  mark 
the  depth  of  the  great  fault  of  the  Jordan  Valley, 
which  is  at  first  wide  and  marshy,  at  abont  sea- 
lerel  near  the  Waters  of  Merom,  flanked  by  the 
Galiltean  mountains  to  the  WMt,  and  by  the 
Tolcanio  ridges  and  craters  of  tiie  JaulAn  to  the 
east.  A  steep  spur  from  the  S&fed  mountains 
forms  a  narrower  gorge  north  of  the  Sea  of 
GkJilee,  which  is  a  natural  basiii,  deepest  on  the 
south  and  east,  pear-shaped,  and  12  miles  north 
and  south  Ity  8  at  the  widest,  with  predpioes 
SOOO  ft.  high  on  the  east,  and  others  of  less  ele- 
vation on  Uie  south-west.  On  the  west  and  north 
steep  dopes  strewn  with  basalt  sink  into  the 
lake.  The  surface  is  680  ft  bdow  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  Jordan  falls  thence  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  1292  ft  bdow  the  same  leveL  The  Jordan 
pli^  is  abont  10  miles  wide,  with  high  mountains 
on  dtiier  dde.  The  Dead  Sea  is  flanked  by 
mighty  precipices  on  either  ride  throughout  its 
stretch  of  40  miles,  and  is  10  miles  broad ;  but 
immediately  to  ito  north  the  foot  hills  recede, 
forming  the  wider  plains  of  Jericho  and  Shittim, 
west  and  east  of  tne  river,  about  1000  ft  bdow 
the  Mediterranean.  Eastern  Palestine  includes 
the  plateau  of  Bashan,  the  hills  of  Gilead,  and  the 
barren  plains  of  Moab.  The  first  of  these  regions 
is  a  broad  plain  about  2000  ft.  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean, broken  by  the  ridge  of  the  Jaol&n  craters 
east  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  and  seamed  by  precipi- 
tous ravines  with  dolomitic  clifis,  east  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  The  plateau  is  divided  from  the 
Syrian  desert  by  the  isolated  ridge  of  the  Hill  of 
Bashan  (Ps  68>*  only),  rising  to  6700  ft  The 
Gilead  hills  rise  to  about  3000  ft,  and  are  only 
some  500  above  the  eastern  desert.  Their  western 
dopes,  of  hard  limestone  and  sandstone,  are  very 
steep,  and  the  platean  is  from  3000  to  4000  ft. 
above  the  Jordan  Valley.  Rugged  ravines  score 
these  dopes,  and  the  region  is  divided  by  the 
valley  of  the  Jabbok  into  two  districto,  now 
called  'Ajl4n  and  Bel^a  —  north  and  south  re- 
spectively of  the  stream.  The  mountains  rink 
on  the  south  to  the  general  level  of  the  plateau 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  a  lower  terrace  of  barren 
desert  here  answers  to  the  desert  of  Judah  west 
of  the  sea.  Amone  the  ridges  which  ran  out  west 
from  the  platean,  Mount  Nebo  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  (2643  ft),  but  it  is  not  as  high  as 
Jebel  Osh'a  in  Gilead  (3697  ft.),  and  does  not 
command  as  extonrive  a  view.  It  is,  however,  the 
nearest  high  point  to  the  plains  of  Shittim,  and 
projecto  farther  west  than  the  others.  The  tre- 
mendous gorges  which  divide  the  precipices  west 
of  the  Moab  plateau  present  some  of  the  grandest 
scenery  in  Palestine  ;  and  amongthese  the  torrent 
of  Amon  is  the  most  famous.  The  black  basalt, 
white  chalk,  pink  and  yellow  sandstones  of  the 
ZerVa  Ma'in  nse  sheer  above  a  narrow  brook ; 
and  into  this  flow  the  sulphur  streams,  bordered 
with  orange  deposits,  from  the  hot  springs  of 
CallirrbSe,  passing  by  a  palm  grove,  and  flowing  in 
a  cataract  to  the  Dead  Sea. 


This  wild 

lay  be  the  Nahaliel  or  'ravine  of  God*^  (I 


gorge 
l'^(Nu 

21'')  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch.   The  Moab 

Slateau  continues  in  the  ridge  of  Edom,  east  of 
tie  Arabah,  rising  to  4680  ft  at  Mount  Hor. 
Its  western  ridges  are  called  the  'Abarim,  or 


mountains  'beyond'  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  BiUc 
(Nn  27",  Dt  32"  84>). 

These  various  natural  features  are  distingnishsd 
in  the  OT  by  special  terms:  Sar^  'monntaiD 
country ' ;  SOdei,  '  plain '  (in  Philistia) }  and 
ShOrdn,  'plain'  farther  north,  and,  according  to 
Jerome,  near  Tabor;  Sha>hS<»h,  'lowland,'  for 
the  foot  hiUs  on  the  south-west;  MiiMr  for  the 

Slateaus  of  Bashan  and  Moab;  MidhOr  for  the 
esert  of  J udsa ;  and  Negeb,  or  '  dry  land,'  for  the 
plains  of  Beersheba  and  the  lower  platean  south 
of  Hebron,  where  no  surface  water  is  found  as  a 
rule.  The  various  kinds  of  valleys  indnde :  Naial 
for  a  torrent- valley  (the  modem  v)Sdy),'Emek  for  a 
broad  flat  valley  flanked  by  monntalnB ;  'ArSbSh 
for  '  desert '  valleys  like  that  of  Jordan  and  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea  :  Sh&veh  for  a  smaller  vale  ;  and 
Oai  for  a  waterless  ravine.  The  term  BifftA 
appears  to  signify  a  plain  between  mountains,  and 
is  still  so  appliml  (Arab.  B%tff'ah  and  diminutive 
Bu^ottth)  in  many  places,  both  to  tiie  plain  of  the 
Orontes  in  Syria,  and  to  the  remarkable  onp- 
shaped  depresrion  on  the  Gilead  platean,  south  of 
the  Jabbok,  which  seems  to  he  the  'cirde  of 
Mahanaim '  (Ca  6").  The  tonus  BUhiron  (2  S  2*) 
and  Migron  (1  S  14*)  apply  to  nigged  gorges ;  and 
DeMr,  or  'thebMsk'  (Jos  W'^,^.  1#*),  in  three 
cases  to  ridges.  None  of  these  tonus  are  now  in 
nse  except  the  one  mentioned  j  and  the  dd  names 
of  natural  features  in  Palestine  have,  as  a  mle, 
been  lost. 

The  water  topply  of  Palestine  is  fdrly  abund- 
ant, except  in  the  deserts  and  in  the  Ne^^,  and  it 
includes  lakes,  rivers,  brooks,  and  springs.  The 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sisa  are  intensdy  bitter,  con- 
taining 2S  per  cent  of  chlorides  washeii  down 
from  &e  valley  ;  but  those  of  the  Sea  of  G^ee 
and  of  Merom  are  sweet  The  most  important 
river  is  the  Jordan,  the  geographical  source  of 
which  is  on  the  west  side  of  Hermon  near  Hasbeya, 
1700  ft  above  sea-levd ;  but  ite  most  important 
supply  issues  as  a  foaming  stream,  1000  ft  above 
sea-level,  from  under  the  cave  of  Banifia  at  the 
foot  of  Hermon,  by  the  snows  of  which  it  is  fed. 
Rushing  down  through  a  thick  copse,  by  rows 
of  poplars,  it  joins  several  other  streams,  which 
flow  over  the  basalt  dopes  into  the  plain  of  TM 
el-K&di  (the  rite  of  Dan)  from  the  north-west; 
and  t^e  river  is  then  lost  m  the  papyrus  marshes 
of  Merom,  but  gathers  as  the  valley  narrows,  and 
descends  rapidly  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  a 
ddto.  about  a  mile  long  has  been  formed,  dnruu; 
the  last  nineteen  centuries,  at  its  junction  wiu 
the  lake.  On  issuing  into  the  southern  valley 
the  course  becomes  narrow  and  tortuous,  a  deep 
channel  about  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide  having 
been  worn  in  the  valley  bed.  The  stream  is  here 
shallow,  and  crossed  by  about  twenty  fords,  of 
which  the  most  important  on  the  main  road  is 
called  'Abarah,  and  may  be  the  Bethabara(T) 
of  the  NT  (Jn  1"):  there  is  a  cataract  in  the 
stream  farther  south,  but  t|i*  dope  of  the  river- 
bed gradually  becomes  flatter  after  passing  the 
Dftmieh  ferry  (Adam,  Jos  3"),  the  river  having, 
however,  acquired  a  rapid  flow,  which  continues  to 
ite  mouth.  Opporito  Jericho  it  is  fordable  for 
horses  in  the  dry  season,  and  is  here  about  thirty 
yards  wide.  In  early  spring,  however  (see  Joe 
3"),  when  the  Hermon  snows  begin  to  mdt,  and 
after  the  winter  rains,  the  Jordan  will  sometimes 
overflow  its  banks,  and  fill  the  whole  channel, 
nearly  a  mile  wide.  The  banks  are  formed  by 
hillocks  of  white  soft  marl,  which  are  at  times 
undermined,  and  fall  into  the  river.  An  Arab 
writer  asserte  that  the  river  was  known  to  have 
been  thus  blocked  for  a  time  (cf.  Jos  3")  in  a.d 
1267.  Sultan  Beybars  was  then  building  a  bridge 
at  the  Dftmieh  ford,  and  the  western  bank  a<  the 
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riTer  fell  in  on  8th  December,  dammins  tiie  stream 
for  fonr  honrs  (Nowairi,  see  Pal.  Mxpl.  Fund 
QuaHerly  Statement,  Jnly  180S,  p.  257).  The 
iiTer  ia  often  quite  hidden  by  groves  of  tamarisk 
■od  eane  brakes.  The  plains  on  either  side  are 
much  cut  up  by  tributaiy  channels,  but  are  covered 
in  spring  with  rich  grass ;  towards  the  south,  how- 
ever, the  bushes  and  acacia  trees  {shi((im)  cease, 
and  a  muddy  saline  flat  grows  only  the  alkali 
plant.  The  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  strewn 
witii  gravel  and  salt-covered  tree  trunks  brought 
down  Dy  the  river  in  flood,  and  a  swampy  delta  is 
also  formed  where  the  Jordan  enters  this  lake. 
The  name  of  the  river  Jordan  ('  the  descender ')  is 
tiiought  to  be  due  to  its  rapid  fall  of  2000  ft.  in 
a  course  of  100  miles.  There  are  several  important 
perennial  afiSuents  on  both  ndes  of  the  river.  On 
the  west  the  streams  of  Wddy  el-^amdm  flow  by 
the  small  plain  of  Grennesaret  into  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  Farther  south  the  perennial  stream  from 
Jeireel,  and  the  waters  of  manv  springs  under  the 
Tabor  plateau  and  Mount  Gilooa.  jom  the  river. 
In  Samaria  the  brook  of  Wddy  Far'ah  (probably 
the  waters  of  iEnon,  Jn  3*)  is  an  important 
aS9uent  north-east  of  Shechem,  and  near  Jericho 
the  ravine  of  the  Kelt  is  a  winter  torrent  of  great 
Telocity,  identified  without  reason  with  the  Brook 
Cheritn  (1  K  17  *"'),  which  was  'east'  of  Jordan, 
probably  in  Gilead.  East  of  the  river  several 
perennial  brooks  flow  in,  and  the  moat  important 
of  these  are  the  Yarmilk,  south  of  the  Sea  of 
CralUee,  and  the  Jabbok,  which  is  fed  by  springs 
at  and  north-east  of  Rabbath-ammon.  It  flows 
north  at  first,  and  south  of  Gerasa  turns  to  the  west. 
Its  bed  is  fringed  with  canes  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
ooutse,  and  it  is  easily  passable  in  summer.  The 
springs  of  Nimrah  (Nn  32*)  also  flow  with  other 
pereimial  brooks  through  the  Shittim  plains,  and 
others  which  rise  high  up  on  the  Moab  plateau 
flow  direct  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

In  Western  Palestine  there  are  other  perennial 
atreams  flowing  into  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Leonte*  (or  Kasimiyeh),  which  rises  in  the  southern 
Lebanon,  retiches  the  sea  north  of  Tyre.  The 
Belu*,  which  gathers  the  waten  of  the  low  hiUs  to 
the  east,  is  a  swampy  stream  south  of  Acre,  and 
seems  to  be  the  Shthor-lVmath,  Joe  19"  (but  see 
Dillm.  ad  loc.).  It  is  fordable  at  its  mouth.  The 
Kiehon,  which  debouches  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Acre,  is  more  important,  and  is  perennial, 
though  in  a  very  dry  summer  its  bed  shows  only  a 
chain  of  pools,  and  its  mouth  is  choked  by  sand 
dunes.  It  flows  north-west  under  Carmel  nrom  a 
narrow  pass  leading  ont  of  the  Esdraelon  plain, 
where  it  is  formed  by  two  branches,  of  whicn  the 
eastern  is  the  true  Kishon  of  the  OT  (see  Jg 
4*''),  springing  from  swampy  pools  west  of  Tabor. 
The  western  stream  is  formed  by  springs  from 
the  downs  south  of  Cannel,  and  its  chieS  source 
is  at  Lejjftn  (the  Legio  of  Roman  times)  near 
Taanach,  west  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The 
waters  of  the  south  slopes  of  Carmel  drain  into 
the  marshy  Zerlfa  or  Crocodile  River,  remarkable 
from  the  2nd  cent,  downwards  as  the  only  place 
where  crocodiles  were  found  in  Palestine.  They 
Btill  inhabit  its  swamps.  Sharon,  farther  south, 
ia  drained  by  several  streams,  unnoticed  except 
in  the  12th  century ;  and  north  of  Jaffa  is  one 
more  important  (the  'Aujeh),  which  carries  a 
turbid  sandy  flood  from  the  springs  of  B&s  el- Am 
(Antipatris)  to  the  sea.  It  appears  to  be  the 
ATe-jarkon,  or  'yellow  water,'  ot  Jos  19**  (but  see 
Dillm.  ad  loe.).  The  only  perennial  stream  in 
Pliilistia  is  the  Nahr  Bvbtn,  or  '  river  of  Reuben,' 
named  from  a  Moslem  shrine,  and  flowing  under 
the  cliff  of  «l-MughAr  (probably  Makkedah)  to 
the  shore  near  Jamnia.  A  great  valley,  south  of 
Gaza,  collects  the  waters  of  the  Negeb  hills,  and 


•applies  the  deep  wells  of  Beersheba  and  the 
shaUow  pits  at  Gerar  (Gn  26*- ") ;  but  the  water 
is  only  found  by  digging  in  its  pebbly  bed.  Its 
modem  name  is  the  WdMy  GhUzzeh. 

Many  of  the  other  great  ravines,  such  as  the 
Brook  Kanah  (Jos  1#)  in  Samaria,  flow  with 
water  in  winter ;  and  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
is  the  stream  which  bursts  out  of  the  Btr  Eydb  at 
Jerusalem  in  winter,  flowing  down  the  Kidron 
gorge  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 

Palestine  is  also  well  supplied  with  springs  ia 
all  parts  where  the  hard  limestone  is  near  the  sur- 
face. The  hills  of  Gilead  run  with  small  brooks. 
Thero  aro  minor  streams  in  Galilee,  and  good 
springs  in  the  central  region  and  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Hebron  mountains.  Near  Jerusalem 
then  is  less  water,  and  the  dry  regions  of  the 
Negeb  and  the  deserts  have  been  alr^tdy  noticed. 
The  springs  mentioned  in  the  Bible  include  the 
foontain  of  Jezreel  (1  S  29*),  one  of  several  near 
the  city,  two  of  which  (Ain  JalHd  and  'Ain 
Tub'aHn)  form  large  pools ;  the  pool  of  Samaria 
(1  K  22*")^  which  has  a  fine  natural  spring;  the 
pool  of  Gibeon  (2  S  2'*),  which  rises  in  a  cavern 
under  the  ancient  site  of  the  town ;  the  fountain 
of  Gihon  (1  K  1",  2  Ch  82>*)  east  of  Jeru- 
salem, also  now  rising  in  a  cavern — the  probable 
site  of  Bethesda  (Jn  6*) ;  and  Uie  well  of  Sirah 
(2  S  3"),  a  spring  well  near  Hebron,  which  retains 
ita  ancient  name.  To  these  we  must  add  the  well 
of  Jacob  at  Shechem,  and  the  Beeorsheba  weUs, 
which  still  contain  natural  waters.  The  towns 
called  'En  (with  an  aifixed  name)  in  the  Bible  still 

Present  springs,  as  a  rule,  when  the  site  is  known, 
'he  hot  springs  meet  famous  in  Palestine  are  those 
near  Tiberias,  near  Hammath  (eaat  of  Jordan),  and 
at  CallirrhSe  (^nt.  xvii.  vL  5)  as  already  men- 
tioned ;  others  occur  at  Gadara  and  in  the  valley 
south-west  of  BeisAn. 

The  Palestine  co«wt  is  very  deficient  in  harbonn. 
The  ports  of  Gaza,  Ashkelon,  Ashdod,  Jamnia. 
Joppa,  Ctesarea,  Accho,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  are  all 
formed  onlv  by  reefs.  The  Haifa  open  roadstead 
is  protected  by  the  blnff  of  Carmeltand  is  the  only 
one  now  visited  in  winter  storms.  Fleets,  however, 
found  refuge  at  Tyre  and  Joppa  aa  early  aa  B.C. 
1600,  and  the  latter  port  was  used  by  Solomon 
(2  Ch  2"). 

The  natural  highway!  of  the  country  axe  equally 
indicated  by  its  formation  and  by  history.  The 
great  shoro  road  has  always  been  the  mam  route 
of  armies,  and  an  important  croea  road  led  from 
Sharon  across  the  downs  south  of  Carmel,  and 
from  the  Bay  of  Acre,  to  the  Valley  of  Jezreel, 
crossing  the  Jordan  at  Betbabara  (?),  and  gaining 
the  Bashan  plateau  on  the  way  to  Damascus.  The 
mountain  roads  are  difficult  paths ;  and  untU  the 
Romans  in  the  2nd  cent,  laid  out  roada,  marked 
with  milestones,  all  over  both  Eastern  and  Western 
Palestine,  commerce  appears  to  have  been  mainly 
confined  to  the  natural  routes  above  indicated, 
The  pilgrim  road  from  Damascus  to  'Akabah  on 
the  Red  Sea  leads  over  the  eastern  plateau,  and 
formed  the  route  by  which  Israel  appears  to  have 
entered  Moab  and  marohed  to  Bashan. 

iii.  Climatk  and  Natural  Products.— In  the 
short  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  the  traveller 
passes  from  an  Alpine  region  on  Hermon  to  the 
tropical  plains  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  finds  in  Pales- 
tine a  fauna  and  flora  ranging  from  that  of 
Northern  Europe  to  that  of  Africa.  In  the  Bible 
we  read  of  snow,  hail,  and  ice,  as  well  as  of  the 
desert  whirlwinds  and  the  sunstroke.  There  is  no 
reason  to  snppoae  that  the  climate  and  productions 
of  the  oountiy  now  differ  much  from  tnose  of  the 
earliest  times.  Forests  have,  no  doubt,  been  de. 
stroyed  in  Sharon  and  in  the  Hebron  mountains : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  copses  now  cover  the  sites  of 
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former  Tincg^uda,  marked  br  toweia,  terracee,  and 
look-cnt  mnepreues,  on  Cfarmel  and  elsewhere. 
With  decrease  of  population  the  great  tanks  and 
eistems  have  fallen  into  mins,  witti  the  aqnedncts 
and  rock-cat  canals  of  Roman  times.  Bat  in  tiie 
Goapels  we  read  of  the  f  even  of  Genneaaret ;  and 
the  swampy  plains  mast  always  have  been  malari- 
ons.  The  regions  now  desert  or  waterless  are  the 
same  so  described  in  the  OT.  The  palm  coltnre 
of  the  Jordan  Valley  has  ceased,  bat  it  was  mainly 
an  artificial  prodact  of  Herodian  times.  The 

Slaina  are  still  as  thickly  covered  with  grass  and 
owers  in  spring  as  they  ever  were,  and  woods  and 
pastures  by  the  waters  still  exist. 

The  climate  of  Palestine  resembles  that  of  Sicily, 
and  the  seasons  are  the  same  as  in  other  Meditw- 
ranean  lands.  The  average  temperature  in  summer 
rises  to  nearly  00*  F.  bv  day,  the  nights  being 
oool,  with  heavy  dews.  When  the  east  wind  blows 
from  the  desert,  and  ozone  is  absent  ftom  the  air, 
the  heat  increases  sometimes  to  106*  F.,  and  the 
nights  are  also  very  hot;  but  this  nsually  only 
lasts  for  three  or  four  days  at  a  time.  In  the 
Jordan  Valley  in  summer  118°  F.  in  the  shade  may 
be  experienced.  The  extremes  from  90*  F.  by  day 
to  40  F.  by  night  in  the  bare  deserts  of  Moab  are 
severely  felt  in  autumn,  but  the  prevalence  of  a 
fresh  breeze  from  the  sea  makes  the  summer  heat 
in  the  hills  veij  moderate.  In  winter  the  hills  of 
Jndiea,  Samana,  and  Galilee  are  often  white  with 
snow  for  several  days,  and  the  Edomite  chain  may 
be  seen  snow-covered  from  Jerusalem.  The  palm 
wiU  consequently  not  grow  in  the  hills,  and  there 
are  but  few  groves  even  in  the  plains,  where  frost 
is  rarely  felt.  Lebanon  and  Hermon  retain  snow 
patches  till  autumn  every  year.  The  winter  begins 
usually  in  December  or  earlier,  and  in  January 
there  are  heavy  gales  and  much  rain.  The  'former 
rains'  (Bt  11")  fall  at  the  time  of  tiie  antnmn 
equinoctial  gales,  and  the  '  latter  rains '  about  the 
spring  equinox  ;  but  in  March  the  spring  begins, 
and  April  is  the  month  of  grass  and  flowers.  In 
May  the  east  wind  prevails,  and  dries  up  the  herb- 
age, but  in  June  and  July  the  west  wind  rises 
about  10  a.m.  daUy.  The  heat  increases  in  August 
and  September,  and  the  country  is  entirely  £ied 
up  in  October.  The  most  unhealthy  time  is  when 
tne  autumn  ploughing  begins,  uter  the  first 
thundersbowers  in  November.  Thunderstorms  in 
June  during  the  harvest  (I  S  12'^  occasionally  ooonr 
suddenly.  The  dust  whirlwinds  (Job  37"),  which 
swirl  along  the  plains  in  later  summer— esp.  in 
Bashan — are  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  hot  season. 
The  rainfall  averages  25  to  30  in.  in  ordinary 
years,  and  is  ^uite  sufBcient ;  but  the  storage  of 
water  in  dry  districts  is  very  imperfect.  Years  of 
drought  occur  from  time  to  time,  as  do  earthquakes 
and  visitations  of  locusts  ;  and  these  are  noticed  in 
everv  age  from  the  earliest  times.  But  in  spite  of 
the  des^ts,  and  of  the  barrenness  of  the  mountains, 
Palestine  has  a  good  soil,  esp.  in  Badian  and 
Sharon,  and  is  a  land  of  'com,  must,  and  oil,' 
answering  to  the  descriptions  of  Deuteronomy 
(8'"»  ll"-^*),  and  capable  of  supporting  a  large 
population  if  fully  cultivated. 

The  natural  growth  is  dependent  on  the  moisture 
brought  by  the  sea-breeze,  and  thus  in  Lebanon  and 
in  Palestine  alike  the  slopes  west  of  the  watershed 
are  covered  with  copse,  while  those  to  the  east — shut 
out  from  the  moisture— are  bare.  In  Eastern  Pales- 
tine the  woods  of  oak  and  pine  covering  Gilead  are 
more  extensive  than  in  any  other  district.  The  slopes 
here  face  the  west,  and  springs  issue  from  the 
surface  of  the  dolomitic  rocks,  the  water  having 
snnk  through  the  chalky  surface  of  the  desert 

Slateaos  farther  east.   The  oak  woods  west  of 
Tazareth,  and  in  Sharon,  have  been  sadly  thinned, 
■nd  a  pine  wood  south  of  Bethlehem — noticed  by 


Arculphos  about  A.D.  870—18  now  represented 
only  by  a  few  stunted  trees.  The  words  used  for 
forest  in  the  OT  {ydar  and  ^6reih)  refer,  hoia 
ever,  to  oopae  rather  than  to  woods;  and  th« 
occurrence  of  mngle  trees  (oak  and  terebinth), 
often  noticed  in  the  OT,  is  still  a  feature  oi 
the  scenery.  The  Aleppo  pine  {P.  Haleppemii), 
which  appears  <m  Lebanon  and  Carmel,  is  probably 
not  native.  It  bears  a  name  (tindbar)  wnich  ap- 
pears to  be  Greek,  and  under  this  term  is  noticed 
m  the  Mishna  in  the  2nd  century  A.D.  The 
native  nine  (P.  Carica)  found  in  Gilead  is  more 
Drobabhr  the  'fir'  (IK  B"-",  Ezk  27»)  of  the 
OT.  Tne  copse,  consisting  of  dwarf  oak,  masticL 
styrax  (stacte.  Ex  30**  i^faph),  hawthorn,  and 
other  shrubs,  is  found  ohi^y  on  the  harder  lime- 
stone, especially  in  Upper  Galilee,  on  Carmel,  in 
Samaxia,  and  on  the  Hebron  mountains  and  the 
spurs  west  of  Jerusalem.  Near  the  watershed  the 
hills  are  mostly  bare,  but  covered  with  thyme,  : 
mint,  and  the  oelldn  (or  Poterium  Spinomm),  a  ' 
brown  prickly  rosaceoos  plant.  The  hyssop,  and 
other  kinds  of  marjoram,  are  commonly  found 
growing  on  rains.  The  carob  occurs  as  a  single 
tree,  like  the  sycomore  fig,  and  the  dilb  or  pluie 
(Gn  30").  The  poplar  ia  found  in  various  localities 
m  Paleatine  (see  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible, 
290,  and  cf.  Hos  4",  where,  however,  the  rendering 
should  perhaps  be  '  styrax,'  see  art.  PoPLAB) ;  but 
the  beech  does  not  occur  south  of  the  Northern 
Lebiuion,  though  nowing  on  chalky  soils  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  acacia  and  the  tamarisk  (Gn  21", 
1  S  22"  SI'*)  are  mainly  found  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  and  the  white  broom  (IK  19*,  Ps  120*. 
Job  30*)  is  common  in  the  deserts  of  Moab  and 
Jad^  and  in  the  Negeb.  Among  smaller  plants 
the  cittus  {lot,  AV  and  RV  '  myrrh '  [which  see], 
RVm  'ladannm,'  Gn  37*  iS'')  is  very  common  on 
the  chalk ;  and  the  plains  of  Sharon  and  Jordan 
are  covered  with  many  wild  flowers,  esp.  the  pink 
phlox,  the  pheasant's  eye,  and  the  narcissus  (prob- 
ably tiie  Rose  of  Sharon) ;  while  the  common  lily 
of  the  ooontry,  planted  by  Moslems  in  graveyards, 
is  the  purple  iris.  A  complete  account  of  the  faun* 
and  flora  of  Palestine  occupies  two  volumes  of  the 
Memovrt  of  the  Suroei/,  and  only  the  more  conspicu- 
ous features  noticed  in  the  Bible  are  here-mentioned. 
Cultivated  plants  in  Palestine,  as  com  (wheat  and 
barley),  balm,  and  fruits,  together  with  wine,  oil,  and 
honey,  are  noticed  in  Egyptian  records  {Beeorclt  of 
Past,  1st  series,  iL  17  f.)  as  early  as  B.C.  1600.  The 
almond  {Iw,  Gn  43*')  grows  wud  in  Lebanon  and 
Moab,  and  the  oil  tree  (1  K  8")  or  oleaster  is  also 
not  uncommon  on  the  hills.  "The  apple  {ta/puah) 
is  not  common,  but  the  Heb.  word  survives  m  the 
Arabic  tuffdh;  the  ash  (Is  44")  is  the  Fraxinu* 
Omits,  the  common  ash  being  unknown.  The  box 
(Is  41"  60")  grows  in  Lebanon ;  the  Syrian  papyma 
differs  from  that  of  Egypt,  and  is  found  in  Merom, 
in  the  Sharon  rivers,  and  at  Gebal,  as  well  as  the 
Egyp.  species.  The  chief  fruit  trees  are  the  olive, 
fig,  pomegranate,  and  apricot,  which  last,  however, 
with  the  citron,  prickly  pear,  walnut,  and  other 
fruits,  seems  to  have  oeen  introduced  at  a  late 
period.  The  vegetable  products  noticed  in  the 
Pentateuch  appear  to  be. all  of  great  antiquity.  The 
citron  (introduced  from  Media  bj^  the  Persians) 
and  the  walnut  {'Igoz,  Axab  j6t),  said  to  bear  a  Per- 
sian name,  are  nnmentioned,  as  are  cotton  and  sUk, 
though  both  are  now  known  in  the  coxmtiT.  Flax 
(Hos  2*,  see  Jos  2*),  which  was  grown  at  Nazareth 
in  the  12th  cent.  A.D.,  and  which  is  noticed  in  the 
Mishn^  is  one  of  the  oldest  materials  used  by 
man.  It  may  be  here  noted  that  the  only  forei^ 
plants  in  the  Pentateuch  are  calamus  and  oasaia 
from  Ionia  (Ezk  27>»  [T ;  text  dub.  J),  or  frMn  Uxal 
in  Aralna  according  to  the  LXX,  with  myrrh  from 
Arabia,  and  probably  frankincense  and  cmnamon 
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Hie  sea  trade  with  Asia  Minor  is,  however,  men- 
tioned on  monnments  of  the  16th  cent,  aa, 
and  that  with  Arabia  goes  back  ten  oentnries 
earlier.  Gum  tragacanth  and  balm  (Gn  37"), 
pistachio  nats  (Gn  43"),  hone^,  and  almonds,  were 
natural  products  of  Palestme,  as  were  stacte 
(or  Bt;pax)  and  ladanmn  (Gn  37*  43")  or  oistos. 
Palestine  has  also  always  been  very  productive 
of  gourds,  cucumbers,  vetches,  melons,  pulse,  and 
other  vegetables.  The  henna  used  as  a  dye  (Ca 
4")  is  native,  as  is  saffitm  or  crocus  (Ca  4").  The 
kinenneh,  which  is  a  common  crop,  probably  re- 
piesents  the  Heb.  kuftemeih  (Ezk  4*).  The  alkali 
plant  (Jer  2",  Mai  ^)  grows  esp.  near  the  Dead 
Sea.  Millet  (Ezk  4*)  is  also  known  by  its  Heb. 
name ;  and  the  coriander  (Ex  IS",  Nu  11')  is  culti- 
vated, with  cummin  (Is  SS")  and  anise  (Mt  23**) ; 
the  mustard  (Mt  IIF*)  grows  to  a  tree  in  the 
Jordan  Valley,  where  the  'Vine  of  Sodom'  (Dt 
32^)  is  found  m  the  'oshtr  tree  {Calotnmit  Proeera); 
the  mulbeny,  now  grown  extensively  for  silk- 
worms, is  noticed  in  the  NT  (Lk  17*)  but  not 
in  the  OT  ;  willows  (Ezk  17*)  occur  along  the 
Jordan ;  and  the  'heath'  of  the  OT  (Jer  17'  48<>) 
is  the  'of'ar  or  stunted  juniper  of  tiie  Jndsean 
desert,  from  which  more  than  one  desert  town 
was  named. 

Palestine  has  never  been  remarkable  for  its 
mineral  product*.  Mines  of  copper  and  lead  (Dt 
8*)  occurred  only  in  Lebanon.  Flint  (of  which 
knives  were  made,  according  to  Jos  6*  and  the 
LXX  of  24*")  is  abundant  and  is  not  only 
noticed  in  the  16th  cent.  B.O.  on  monnments, 
but  is  foond  worked  into  weapons  in  the  city 
mounds  at  a  great  depth  (as,  for  instance,  at 
Lachish).  The  pitch  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  noticed 
(Gn  li",  and  perhaps  Is  34*),  and  was  oolleoted  in 
(he  time  of  Josepbus.  Precious  metals  were  in 
nse.  however,  in  the  country  long  before  the 
Exudns. 

The /buna  of  the  country  b  almost  unchanged 
from  tuo  earliest  historic  times.  The  lion  and  the 
wild  oz  have  become  extinct ;  tho  former  is  noticed 
by  an  Egyptian  traveller  in  Lebanon  in  the  14th 
cent.  B.C.,  and  is  even  said  to  have  survived  to 
the  I2th  cent.  A.D. ;  its  bones  are  found  in  caves 
and  in  the  Jordan  gravels.  The  wild  ox  {rfim  or 
Bo»  Primigeniut,  the  '  unicorn '  Dior&ccwin]  of  the 
LXX)  was  hunted  in  Lebanon  'hj  Tigiath-pileser 
in  B.C.  1120,  and  its  bones  have  also  oeen  found. 
Both  these  animals  were  still  hnnted  in  Assyria 
in  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
buffalo,  now  found  in  the  marshes,  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  1^  Mohammedan  rulers  in  the 
post-lnblical  times.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
Palestinian  animals  are  those  of  the  OT.  The 
bear,  which  according  to  the  OT  (1  S  17**,  2  K 
V)  was  found  on  the  Palestine  mountains,  is  now 
known  only  on  Hermon  and  Lebanon.  The  leopard 
(in  the  Jordan  Valley),  the  wolf,  the  hytena,  the 
jackal,  and  the  fox  are  all  found  in  tne  wilder 
di&tricts  J  the  boar  is  common  in  the  mountains  as 
well  as  m  swamps.  The  wild  ass  is  still  to  be 
found  in  the  Eastern  desert.  The  cat  and  domestic 
fowls,  which  were  brought  from  Persia  before  the 
Christian  era,  are  not  noticed  in  the  OT  ;  nor  are 
mules  (1  K  18*)  noticed  in  the  Pentateuch,  though 
known  by  the  Assyrians  in  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  m 
Palestine,  and  now  common.  The  fishes  of  the 
Jordan  and  Sea  of  Galilee  are  numerous,  but  as  a 
rule  coarse.  The  wild  bee,  ApU  fasciata,  the 
cochineal  insect  (Is  7"),  which  feeds  on  the  Syrian 
oak,  and  various  species  of  locust  (Lv  !!*■)  and 
of  ant,  are  native.  Scorpions  are  common  in  the 
plains  and  deserts,  where  swarms  of  flies  are  also 
verj'  troublesome  in  summer.  Snakes  are  less 
numerous  than  in  Africa,  but  many  species  are 
fonnd.    The  camel  is  monumentally  noticed  in 


Palestine  in  the  14th  century  B.C. ;  the  coney 
(Hyrax)  is  common  near  Sinai ;  the  hare  is  tJso 
found  in  the  desert  as  well  as  in  Palestine  ;  the 
fallow  deer  (AV  hart)  and  roebuck  (yahmilr)  are 
found  in  the  woods  of  Tabor  and  Guead  respec- 
tively, and  the  latter  also  in  Lebanon  and  on 
Caimel ;  the  gazelle  (AV  roe)  and  the  wild  goat 
(Ibex)  belong  to  the  plains  and  southern  desert ; 
the  wild  ox  (BubdCe)  is  known  only  in  the 
desert ;  the  wild  sheep  (AV  chamois)  is  found  in 
the  Sinaitic  desert — it  is  the  hoi  of  the  Mishna 
(Turk,  hoi, '  sheep').* — Among  birds  the  ostrich  ( A  V 
owl)  is  distinctive  of  the  deMrt,  and  the  '  cuckoo ' 
is  believed  to  be  a  gull ;  (hepelican  is  fonnd  in  the 
Mediterranean  ana  in  the  Waters  of  Merom,  and 
the  cormorant  [ehdiak  or  'diver')  is  a  sea  bird;  the 
stork  is  found  m  the  Jordan  Valley  in  spring,  and 
both  it  and  the  heron  ( Assyr.  ar^aatu)  are  common 
in  other  parts  of  Palestine.  The  hoopoe  (AV  lap- 
wing) also  ooonn  in  the  GUead  woods,  as  well  as  u 
Western  Palestine.  Amongotheranimalsnoticedji 
the  Bible  the  mole  rat  (SwUax  TypUw)  is  comm«n 
(Is2*>):theweaselisalso7onnd(Lvll>*).  Allkii.<ut 
of  birds  of  pr^,  vnltores,  eagles,  falcons,  kites, 
hawks,  and  ravens,  are  common,  with  small  and 
great  owls,  purtiidges  and  pintails,  quails,  pigeons, 
doves,  sparrows,  swallows,  and  cranes,  even  m  the 
Beersheoa  desert.  With  regard  to  two  Mimal« 
described  by  Job  (40.  41),  leviathan  ia  nsnally 
supposed  to  be  the  orooodile,  which,  aa  above 
noticed,  is  found  in  Palestine ;  behemoth  answers 
best  to  the  elephant  [altiiongh  taken  by  most 
modem  commentators  to  be  the  hippopotamus], 
and  the  Asiatic  elephant  seems  to  have  been  known 
as  late  aa  &o.  1600  on  the  Euphrates  near  Nil 
^SP,  1st  series,  iv.  6).  Ivoir  was  commonly  used 
m  Palestine  in  the  15th  ana  14th  cent.  B.C.,  and 
even  apes  were  then  sent  from  Syria  to  Egypt, 
according  to  the  records  of  Thothmes  m.,  in  \^oh 
also  we  find  notice  of  asses,  flocks  and  herds,  goats 
and  horses,  taken  from  the  Canaanites  («6.  17  f.). 
The  Hebrews  did  not  use  horses  to  any  laige  extent 
tiU  Solomon's  time,  but  the  Canaanites  (ct.  Jos  11') 
had  horses  and  chariots  long  before  the  Exodus, 
and  in  the  16th  cent.  B.a  they  held  the  dog  in  as 
little  estimation  as  did  the  Heorews.  It  is  remark- 
able that  seals  have  been  captured  off  the  Palestine 
coast,  though  rare  in  the  Mediterranean.  Some 
writers  think  that  the  '  badger '  (to^A,  Ex 
should  be  rendered  '  seal ' ;  but  others  prefer  '  por- 
poise,' which  is  found  all  round  the  coast,  and 
was  hunted  by  Tigiath-pileser  L  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  natural  nisto^  of  the  Song  of 
Songs  embraces  that  of  all  Palestine ;  that  of  the 
Book  of  Job  ia  confined  to  the  deserts  round 
Petra ;  that  of  the  Pentateuch  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  desert,  the  hills  of  Gilead,  and  the 
Jordan  Valley. 

iv.  The  Raobs  or  Palkstinb.— Among  the 
earliest  inhabitants  are  noticed  the  Zuzim  or  Zam- 
zummim,  the  Emim,  and  the  Analdm.  These  words 
seem  to  be  non-Semitic,  and  the  latter  may  mean 
'  tall,'  as  a  Mongol  word.  The  Canaanites  are  re- 
garded by  the  author  of  Gn  10*t  as  not  Semitic, 
and  there  is  monumental  evidence  (Tel  el-Amaraa 
Letters,  No.  10  Berlin  Collection)  that  tiie  Syrian 
Hittites  s^ke  a  non-Semitio  language  (perhaps 
Mongolic)  m  the  16th  cent.  B.a  In  this  enumera- 
tion, however,  the  Amoritee  (?  '  highlanders ')  are 
included;  and  from  the  same  monumenttd  source 
it  seems  clear  that  they  spoke  an  East  Anunaic 
language  like  Assyrian.  They  had  driven  out  the 
Moabites  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  covered 
Eastern  Palestine,  as  well  as  the  Western  moun- 

*  The  tallow  deer,  roebuok,  guelle,  wild  goat,  wild  ox,  wild 
sheep  are  mentioned  only  in  Dt  14>  (tee  Driver's  noteX  and  not 
in  the  parallel  passage,  Lr  IL 

t  On  10  is  treated  in  this  art  as  an '  ethnokvlaal  tabia'Ont 
see  Dillm.  oti  tee.,  and  Sayo^  ECU  IMS.). 
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tains  and  the  Leb*non.*  The  Hittitea,  according 
to  Gn  23,  axteoded  to  Hebron  in  an  early  a«e,  bat 
they  were  driven  ont  of  Central  Palestine  oelore  the 
Ezodna  by  Tbothmea  m.  (Bmgioh,  Sist.  Egyp.  L 
826).  The  Philistines,  said  to  appear  on  monuments 
B.G.  1200,  and  whose  god  Dagon  was  worshipped 
at  Ashlcdon  in  the  16ui  cent  B.O.,  are  tiiongnt  to 
have  been  of  Cretan  origin  (Gn  10*' t),  bat  the 
remaining  tribes  bear  Semiuc  names,  snch  as 
Canaanites  (?'  lowlanders '  of  Sharon  and  the  Jordan 
Valley ),Perizzitee  or '  villagers '  (?),  Kenitea or  'spear- 
men '  (?),  Kenizzitee  or '  banters  (?),  Kadmonites  or 
'  easterns.'  The  same  cannot  be  said,  however,  of 
the  Amaleldtes,  who  seem  to  have  lived  even  in 
Cottral  Palestine  (Jg  12>*,  though  they  are  osnally 
spoken  of  as  a  tiioe  La  the  desert  S.  of  Pales- 
tme)^r  of  the  Giigashites — perhaps  near  Gergesa. 
The  Hivites  in  Shechem  and  near  Hermon  (bnt  see 
art.  HrviTBS)  may  be  'villagers.'  and  the  Rephaim 
'riants'  little  oistingnished  from  the  Anakim, 
mioae  last  sorvivora  were  foond  new  Gath  (2  S 
21**)  in.  Philistia,  whence  the  original  Awim.  living 
in  endosorea,  were  expelled  by  the  Philistines 
(Dt  S^).  The  population  thus  seems  ori^nallv 
to  have  included  three  distinct  stocks,  thougn 
many  of  the  above  names  may  be  descriptive.  The 
Hittttee  and  Amorites  alone  are  monnmentally 
known — ^the  flist  a  hairless  race  with  MlMMng  eyes 
and  pigtaUs,  apparently  Mongols  ;$  and  the  latter 
a  darker  people,  bearded  and  buck-haired,  with 
aquiline  Sem.  features.  The  Heb.  gronpe,  including 
AmmonitM,  Moabites,  and  the  haU-breed  Ishmael- 
ites  and  Edomites,  were  distinguished  by  language 
from  the  aborigines.  Hebrew,  Moabite,  Phoenician, 
and  the  Aram,  of  Syria  (as  known  from  B.C.  000  to 
200)  are  kindred  dialecto,  widely  differing  from  the 
Eastern  Aram,  of  Assyria  and  the  Babylonian  of  the 
Tel  el-Amama  letters.  The  Can.  glosses  in  the  latter 
show,  however,  Uiat the  then  (c.  1^b.C.  )inhabitant8 
of  PsJ.  spoke  a  language  akin  to  Hebrew.  See  also 
the  many  Sem.  names  quoted  below  (p.  647*).  In  the 
8rd  cent.  b.  c.  the  Phcemoian  power  and  language  ex- 
tended over  Sharon  as  far  as  Joppa,  and  about  the 
same  time  the  Greeks  began  to  form  a  new  element  of 
population.  The  Romans  were  never  numerous  in 
PaJestine,  but  during  their  rule  a  new  Arab  element 
from  Yemen  entered  Bashan,  and  after  Omar's  con 
quest  the  old  Aram,  tribes  (including  Nabataeans 
and  Palmyrenes)  became  mingled  with  Arab  tribes 
from  the  Hej&z,  whose  names  still  denote  districts 
in  the  mountains  of  Western  Palestine,  while  the 
Bedawtn  nomads  trace  their  descent  also  to  Arabia 
in  the  present  day.  European  elements  were 
added  before  the  crusades,  and  in  the  12th  cent, 
colonists  from  all  parts  of  Europe  were  numerous, 
especially  Italians  and  Franks. 

New  European  and  Jewish  colonies  are  now  still 
arising ;  ana  further  elements  of  population  have 
been  due  to  the  transplanting  of  Aranuean  tribes 
into  Palestine  by  the  Assyrians ;  to  the  inroads  of 
the  Turks,  Mongols,  and  Turcomans,  who  have  left 
small  tribes  behmd  them  in  Sharon  and  Esdraelon ; 
and  to  the  recent  importation  of  Circassians  into 
Basban,  and  Bosnians  into  Sharon.  The  evidence 
of  language  shows  that  the  present  peasantry  are 

*  On  the  'Amorites'  fee  slso  Drirer  in  Hogmrth'e  Avtlunitf 
and  Arehaolcffy  (Indax  $.  *  Amorites 'X  and  in  Comm.  on  Dmi, 
p.  11. 

i  The  order  of  worda  in  thla  ran*  ia  thought  to  hare  inflerad 
dialoeation  (nee  OUlm.  od  loe. ,  or  Sayoe,  BCM 188 ;  and  of.  tor  tba 
aappoaed  Cretan  origin  of  the  PhiliBtinea,  Am  V  and  Dt  2"). 

t  Jensen  luppoaea  that  the  Hittitee  wen  the  anoestora  of 
the  modem  (Aryan)  Armenians  [cf.  his  HittUtr  u.  Armenier, 
and  a  series  of  papen  on  'The  Hlttite  InscripUona'  bjr  tilm  and 
Rommel  (who  opposes  Jensen)  In  the  Expos.  Timet,  1898-09]. 
The  recently  discovered  texts  found  by  Chantra  In  Cappa- 
docia  (see  translationa  In  Tht  Timu  oi  10th  and  24th  October 
18W)  appear  to  the  praaant  writer  to  show  that  the  Hlttite 
laiienafre  was  Mongolian.  Hm  wImIs  subject  is  considered 
■n  detail  in  Oondei't  Tht  HmUm  and  tMr  Languagt, 

isas. 


mainly  of  Aramaic  extraction;  they  have  besi 
hardly  touched  by  the  European  element  except 
at  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem :  there  has,  however, 
been  some  Greek  influence  from  an  earlv  period ; 
and  thejr  use  a  few  Persian  and  Turkisn  words ; 
bnt  their  language  is  an  Arabic  dialect,  though 
differing  consiaerably  from  that  of  the  pore  Araof 
or  Bedawln  nomads,  found  in  the  Jordan  VaU^. 
the  southern  deserts,  and  the  eastern  plateau,  and 
preserving,  in  vocabularyj  in  pronunciation,  and 
m  grammar,  many  archaic  features  of  the  older 
Synao  and  Aramaic.  In  the  Philistine  plain  tiie 
peasants  approach  the  Egyptians  in  dress  and  in 
appearance,  bnt  the  general  t^pe  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Arabs,  and  is  nmilar  to  that  of 
the  Assyrians  on  the  monuments.  A  very  ancient 
Can.  element  may  tw  suspected  to  have  survived, 
modified  by  a  strong  infusion  of  true  Arab  blood, 
in  the  7th  and  even  as  early  as  tiie  2nd  cent. 

A.  D.  The  modem  Jewish  element,  which  is  con- 
stantly inoreasinf;,  is  entirely  foreign,  reemited 
earliest  from  Sptun  and  Africa,  and  recently  from 
Russia,  Poland,  and  other  European  countries. 
The  Turks  and  Kurds  are  present  only  as  a  ruling 
daw,  bnt  Greek  blood  b  no  doubt  found  among  the 
native  Christians  of  the  Greek  secte,  and  Italian 
among  Latin  Christians.  The  tall,  handsome 
Druzes  of  Hermon  and  Bash  an  seem,  language, 
to  be  partly  of  Persian  origin  ;  and  the  MeuLwi^ 
of  Upper  (zalilee  (among  whom  blue  eyes  are  not 
xmcommon)  are  also  raraian  immigrants  of  the 
Shf  ah  or  Persian  Moslem  creed.  Some  of  the  oldest 
Jerusalem  families,  however,  trace  their  descent  to 
the  pure  Arabs  who  came  with  Omar.  There  is 
no  Imown  evidence  of  the  survival  of  Norman  blood 
derived  from  crusaders;  and  the  language  which 
they  used  has  not  affected  the  speech  of  Syrians. 
In  the  OT  we  have  early  reference  to  Aram, 
speech  (Gn  31*',  Is  36")  as  distinct  from  Heb., 
and  to  the  later  mixed  language  of  the  Jews  in 
Ashdod  (Neh  13").  The  evidence  of  inscriptions 
seems  to  show  that,  about  the  Christian  era,  a  very 
strong  Gtoek  element  existed  in  Bashan,  where  in 
one  case  we  have  an  Aram..Or.  bilingual  of  the  time 
of  Herod  the  Great.  The  dialects  spoken  between 

B.  C.  900  and  200  are  moreover  attested,  by  texts 
and  coins,  to  have  been  cc^nate  to  ancient  Heb. ; 
and  the  Greek  boundary-stone  of  Herod's  temple 
attests  the  presence  of  Greeks,  even  in  Jerusalem, 
about  the  time  of  Christ. 

As  rM^ards  population,  the  evidence  of  rains 
shows  uiat  it  was  much  laraer  in  Roman  and 
Byzantine  times — and  probabfy  in  the  12th  cent. 
— than  it  is  now.  The  numbers  stated  on  Assyr. 
texts  would  indicate  a  population  exceeding 200,000 
souls  in  the  southern  mountains  in  B.O.  701 ; 
and  the  Syrian  forces  opposing  the  Assyrians  in 
B.C.  860  are  said  to  have  numbered  80,000,  repre- 
senting a  population  of  at  least  4(X),000  souls. 
It  cannot  be  said  (but  see  Buhl,  Die  Soc.  Verhaltn. 
d.  Itr.  p.  62)  that  Palestine  was  incapable  of 
holding  a  population  of  6,600,000  souls  (cf.  2  S 
24'),  though  the  question  of  numbers  is  rendered 
difficult  by  textual  alterations.*  At  the  present 
time  the  population  of  Western  Palestine  is  esti- 
mated to  be  not  more  than  about  600,000  ;  but  the 
country  fully  cultivated  would  support  ten  times 

*  Instances  of  these  variations  in  numbers  ara  not  confined  to 
the  chronologT  of  On  lll<>4(,  wliloh  dlflen  so  jrrsatly  in  tba 
Heb.  8am.  and  LX2  VS8,  or  1  K  81,  where  the  LXX  differs  by 
forty  years.  In  1  8  ISi  Uie  Peshitta  reads  SOOO  fbr  SO,O0a  In 
2  8 1«  the  LXX  has  7000  for  TOO,  and  In  1  K  6"  20,000  for  W. 
In  lOh  llD-n  the  Peshitta  has  SO  tor  8;  In  20h  »  tba 
LZX  A(a>reeingmora  nearly  with  1 K  Oi)  reads  20  tor  120 ;  and 
in  Ezlc  4^BA  hare  20,000  for  10,000  (Q) :  to  say  nothing  of  minor 
differences  aa  to  the  regnal  yean.  The  numben  In  some  parts 
of  the  OT  haTe  evidently  been  misoopled  or  altarad,  and  some- 
times  lai^ly  Increased.  Tbe  diffloulties  aa  to  numben  may 
thus  in  some  caass  be  dus  to  tba  state  ol  tba  text.  aaa,luthac 
NniBiH,  p.  682*. 
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Uuttnnmber.  AocordingtoExlS^SS'*,  Nnl'^the 
Hebrews  at  the  Exodna  were  about  three  milliona. 

BibleGeoorapht.— The  geography  of  Pales- 
tine forms  an  important  element  in  the  OT,  and 
no  book  therein  can  be  noticed  on  which  this  stndy 
does  not  throw  some  light.  The  Bible  geography 
is  to  some  extent  illnSmted  by  monumental  in- 
formation. The  lists  of  Thothmes  m.,  about  B.C. 
1600,  indade  119  towns  in  Palestine;  otiiera  of 
great  importance  are  noticed  in  the  Tel  el-Amama 
letters,  atwnt  B.a  1460 ;  others  in  the  time  of 
Bamses  n.,  about  B.a  1330.  Shishak  gives  a  list  of 
133  towns  in  all  parts  of  Palestine  aboat  B.O.  035 
and  Sennacherib  mentions  others  in  B.C.  701. 
About  00  dties  noticed  in  the  Bible  are  thus 
monumentally  known,  between  B.C.  1600  and  700. 
Those  earliest  noticed  have  Aram,  rather  than  Heb. 
names,  and  were  named  by  the  Canaanites  before 
the  Blxodus.  The  Hebrews  seem  very  rarelv  to 
hare  altered  the  name  of  any  city,  though  alter- 
natiTe  names  sometimes  occur.  We  may  consider 
generally  the  outline  of  the  topography  anringthe 
Tarions  ages — tiie  PatriarohaJ,  that  of  tiie  Con- 
a  uest,  that  of  the  Kingdom,  that  following  the 
Captivity,  and  that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  age 
down  to  the  Ist  cent.  A.D.— with  a  briefer  refer- 
ence to  later  topographical  records. 

Study  of  the  topography  is  not  seriously  affected 
by  textual  diaerepanoies  between  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Versions.  The  meet  important  addition  is  in 
Jos  (IS**^),  where  11  cities  are  noticed  by  the  LXX 
and  not  in  the  Heb.,  vis.  Tekoa,  Ephratah, 
Peor  (FaghUr),  Etam  {'Ain  'A0n),  Knlon  {Kolo- 
nia),  Tatam,  Sores  (Sarif),  Kajrem  (Am  Kdrim), 
Galem  (Beit  Jdla),  Bether  (Bitttr),  and  Manocho 
(Malhah\,  said  to  belong  to  Judah.  The  mention 
of  Kolonia  seems  to  show  that  this  is  a  veiy  late 
addition,  and  the  cities  lie,  not  in  Judah  but  in 
Benjamin,  except  Tekoa,  Ephratah,  and  Etam. 
There  are  other  textual  diJSerences  where  the  Heb. 
text  seems  to  be  the  less  probable.  Zoon  (Pesh. 
Gn  13^°)  is  better  than  Zoar,  and  the  addition  of 
Seir  (Pesh.  Gn  36")  supplies  a  gap:  'at  Jazer' 
(LXX  Nu  21X)  is  better  than  'was  strong.'  In 
Sam.  Beth-jashan  for  Shen  (Pesh.  1  S  7")  points 
to  Jeehanah  (Am  Smia)  for  this  site,  and  Gibeah 
(indicated  by  LXX)  is  apparently  the  meaning  of 
Hhe  high  place '  (1  S  10»).  Gath  (LXX  B  in  1  S 
17")  is  also  preferable  to  '  the  valley.'  Ezel  (1  S 
20",  of.  v.o  in  Pesh.  and  LXX)  disappears  as  a 
proper  name,  and  Hareth  (now  Khards)  becomes  a 
city  instead  of  a  '  wood'  (LXX  of  1  S  22*).  Maon 
is  also  more  probable  than  Paran  (LXX  of  I  S  25*), 
and  Bethzur  than  Bethel  (LXX  B  of  1  S  30"),  as  is 
Carmel  for  Bacal  (LXX  B  in  v.*).  Geshur  for 
Ashnrites  (Pesh.  and  Vulg.  2S  ^  is  probable; 
and  Tibhath  for  Betah  (Luc.  UarepiK,  2  8  8*) 
is  certainly  correct ;  while  Edom  for  Ann  (after 
same  VSS  m  w."- ")  agrees  with  the  notice  of  the 
Valley  of  Salt  and  with  the  succeeding  verses. 
Gath  (Pesh.  and  LXX  in  2  S  21»)  is  better  than 
the  unknown  Gob,  and  'the  Hittites  to  Kadesh' 
(Lncianic  text)  is  an  important  improvement  on 
Tahtim-hodshi  (2  S  24'),  as  is  Ai  for  Gaza  (MSS 
of  1  Ch  7**).  Geshur  for  Asshur  (Ps  83")  is  a  prob- 
able emendation  (so  Lagarde,  bat  see  Dnhm  ad 
loe.),  and  Baal-hermon  (Ca  8")  for  Baal-hamon  (so 
Griltis,  but  see  Budde,  ad  loe.).  Gibeah  (Pesh.  Jer 
31**)  is  better  than  the  nnknown  Goath,  and  Accho 
(indicated  by  LXX)  takes  the  place  (so  Reland  et 
al.,  but  see  Kowack,  ad  /oe.)  of  '  at  all '  (Mic  l"). 
In  the  few  remaining  cases  of  textual  differences 
affecting  topography,  the  Heb.  text  seems  to  be  pre- 
ferable. 

The  town  names  of  Palestine  are  so  ancient  that 
their  occurrence  does  not,  as  a  rule,  affect  critical 
questions ;  yet  the  absence  of  the  names  of  Jem- 
wlem,  Samaria,  Tirzah,  and  Zweda  in  0x9  Pent,  is 


notable.  The  permanence  of  the  population  has 
preserved  some  three-fourths  of  the  OT  nomen- 
clature to  the  present  day,  and  these  names  are 
equally  traceable  in  the  4th  and  I2th  centuries 
A.D.  in  a  large  number  of  instances.  The  survey 
of  the  country  has  brought  to  light  some  150 
biblical  sites  which  were  unknown,  becanae,  as 
a  mle^  they  do  not  appear  on  earlier  maps.  In 
Genesis  the  Heb.  ancestors  are  represented  as 
migrating  from  Ur  on  the  Lower  Euphrates  to 
Harran  in  the  north,  thus  entering  Canaan  through 
Syria ;  and  Phoenician  tradition  points  to  the  same 
line  of  immigration.  The  Amraphel  and  Arioch, 
with  whom  in  Gn  14  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
been  oontemporarVj  have  been  snpposed  (though 
Jensen,  Ball,  and  King  [Lett«n  ana  Inieriptufas  of 
Khammurabi,  1899]  ouspute  this)  to  be  the  Bab. 
Khammnrabi  and  Eriaku,  whose  date  u  fixed  by 
many  at  about  B.a  2376-2333  (see  Sayce,  BSH 
281).  The  Hebrews  naturally  reached  Bethd  before 
Hebron  and  Beershebo.  Of  the  cities  noticed  in  Gn, 
those  of  Syria  (Gn  10>'-")  are  known  in  B.C.  1700, 
1600,  and  IfiOO  on  monuments  in  the  oases  of 
Sidon,  Aika,  Arrad,  Zemar,  and  Hamath.  Gerar 
and  GtM  in  Palestine  (v.^*)  are  noticed  in  B.a  1600 
and  ISOO  reepeotivelv ;  but  Dan  (if  really  a  town 
name  in  Gn  14'*)  aoes  not  seem  to  have  been 
so  named  till  the  time  of  the  jn^^ras  (Jg  18"). 
Dothan  (Gn  37'^)  is  noticed  by  'Tnothmee  ui. 
about  B.a  1600,  and  its  site  is  equally  certain 
with  those  of  the  raeoeding  cities.  Damasons  (Gn 
16')  is  noticed  by  xhothmes  m.  in  B.O.  1600,  and 
on  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  a  century  later.* 
These  tablets  also  refer  to  the  land  of  Hobah  (Gn 
14'*)  north  of  Damascus,  and  to  the  land  of  Ham 
(Gn  14")  in  Bashan.  The  topography  of  Exodus  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  desert,  and  unfortunately 
contains  many  names  of  nnknown  localities. 
That  of  NumMTS  refers  largely  to  a  region  never 
reached  by  the  Egyptians,  and  only  conquered 
by  the  Assyrians  in  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  The  chief 
Bites  in  Moab  and  GUead  retain  their  ancient 
names,  and  some  are  noUced  on  the  Moabite 
Stone  about  B.O.  860.  The  conquest  of  Eastern 
Palestine  in  five  months  by  the  laraelitee  was  less 
arduous  than  many  of  the  yearly  campaigns  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  which  extended  over 
much  greater  distances  through  hostile  parts  of 
Palestine.  The  view  of  Palestine  from  Nebo  (Dt 
34'-*)  accords  with  the  actual  view,  excepting  that 
Dan  and  the  '  Western  Sea '  are  hidden  bj  nearer 
mountains. 

The  great  geonaphical  book  of  the  OT  is, 
however,  that  of  Joshua.  The  description  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  land  applies,  in  tiie  judgment  of 
the  writer  of  the  present  article,  to  a  time  previous 
to  that  of  the  captivity  of  Gad  in  B.C.  734  (1  Ch 
8**),  and  to  that  of  the  Moabite  conquest  in  B.  C.  850. 
It  also  refers  to  a  period  not  later  than  that  of 
David,  according  to  the  note  (1  Ch  4")  concern- 
ing the  dispersion  of  Simeon.  Ai  (Jos  8")  was 
apparently  no  longer  in  ruins  in  B.C.  701  (Is  10"), 
and  was  repeopled  after  the  Captivity  (Neh  11"). 
The  curse  of  Joshua  on  Jericho  (Jos  Br)  was  ful- 
filled (1  K  16**)  in  Ahab's  time,  about  B.O.  850 ; 
and  uie  regions  unconquered  by  Joshua  (13''*) 
were  part  of  David's  kingdom.  Jehus  (Jos  15") 
was  abo  taken  by  David ;  and  Nob,  which  is  un- 
noticed in  Jos  (21)  as  a  priestly  city,  had  its  popu- 
lation massacred  by  Saul  (1  S  22'*),  but  apparently 
was  reoccupied  by  B.C.  701  (Is  10").  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ustincuon  of  Israel  and  Judah  seems  to 
be  indicated  geographically  (Jos  ll"'"),  and  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  there  is  no  account  of  the 
conquest  of  Central  Palestine,  and  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Seonaritan  region  is  much  less  com- 

*  On  the  name*  In  then  teblet*  n*  (sp.  Petrie't  SgHa  mot 
Egypt /mm  the  TtU  el-Amar%a  LttUn,  ip.  U4-187. 
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plete  than  that  of  Galilee  and  Jadtea.  There  is  an 
important  difference  in  the  order  of  the  passage 
referring  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  at  Snechem 
(Jos  8*°'^)  in  the  LXX,  and  it  has  been  snspected 
that  the  original  hook  has  lost  portions  referring 
to  Samaria.  The  geography,  however,  does  not 
tepreaent  that  of  the  later  period  (Neh  11"*"), 
when  Jndah  colonized  the  earlier  poaseeriona  of 
Simeon,  and  Benjamin  settled  in  towns  that  had 
belonged  to  Dan.  The  forty-eight  Levitical  cities 
were  assigned  in  obedience  to  the  law  (Nn  36*), 
but  the  arrangement  laid  down  in  Ezk  (45***)  la 
^uite  different,  and  tliese  cities  are  not  so  assigned 
m  Neh  (11**).  The  majority  of  the  Levitical  cities 
are  well-known  sites,  and  the  variations  in  the 
imperfect  parallel  liat  (1  Ch  6)  are  few.  Beth- 
ehemesh,  Gezer,  Beth-horon,  Eltekeh,  Aijalon, 
Gath-rimmon,  Taanach,  Ashtaroth,  Baberath,  and 
En-gannim  are  among  the  Levitical  cities  which 
are  noticed  on  Egyp.  monuments,  and  in  the  Tel 
el-Amama  letters,  m  the  IBth  and  15th  cents. 
B.C.,  excepting  Beth-horon  and  Eltekeh — ^noticed 
by  Shishak  (B.C.  935)  and  by  Sennacherib  (aa  701) 
respectively. 

When  we  compare  the  final  arrangements  of  the 
conquest  —  for  at  first  Judah,  ^njamin,  and 
Joseph  occupied  country  (Jos  16.  17}  out  of  which 
portions  were  taken  for  Issacbarj  Dan,  and  Simeon 
— with  the  twelve  provinces  which  exuted  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  tne  two  accounts  are  found  to 
coincide  very  closely,  but  in  snbsec^nent  ages  the 
boundaries  mentioned  differ  considerably  from 
those  of  the  Bk.  of  Joshua.  Ephraim,  Naphtali, 
and  Asher  are  noticed  aa  provincea  with  Issachar 
and  Benjamin  (I  K  4**") ;  the  second  province  in- 
cluded towns  of  Dan;  the  third  appears  to  have 
been  in  Judah ;  and  the  fourth  perhaps  in  Zebulun. 
East  of  Jordan  the  northern  province  had  ita  capital 
at  Ramoth-gilead  {SeimHn)  and  the  southern  at 
Mahahaim  (probably  Makhneh),  while  the  twelfth 
province  coincided  with  the  lot  of  Reuben. 
Simeon  had  already  ceased  to  hold  the  Beersheba 
plains. 

The  most  completely  described  region  in  the 
Bk.  of  Joshua  is  that  sonth  of  Jemsuem.*  The 
north  boundary  of  Judah  ran  south  of  Jericho  by 
Gilgal  and  Adummim  (TaCal  ed-Dwnm)  to  Enrogvu 
in  tne  Kidron  Valley  ;  and,  leavingthe  capitcd  in 
Benjamin,  it  ran  southward  by  Rachel's  Tomb 
(1  S  10>,  Jer  31")  to  Nephtoah  (Jos  15»),  which  was 
at  Etam  according  to  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem 
(Am  'AfAn,  aonth  of  Bethlehem),  whence  it  ran 
west  to  Chesalon  [Kesla)  and  to  Kiriath-jearim 
CErma),  and  south  of  the  valley  of  Sorek,  and  to 
Ekron  and  Jamnia  and  the  sea.  The  cities  within 
this  border  are  ennmerated  (Jos  15)  in  groups  ac- 
cording as  they  were  in  the  Negeb  or  '  dry  land,' 
the  Shephelah  or  western  foot  hills,  the  Har  or 
'  mountain  region,'  and  the  MidbSr  or  desert.  Of 
those  in  the  Bsersheba  desert  little  is  known,  and 
the  total  is  given  aa  twenty-nine,  while  the  details 
amount  to  thirty-four.  Amam,  Shema,  Hazar- 
gaddah,  Heshmon,  and  Bethpelet  are,  however, 
omitted  in  the  parallel  passage  (Jos  19''*).  Of  the 
rest,  only  Adadah  ('Ad'adah),  Kedesh  ('Ain^adei), 
and  Kerioth  -  hezron  (at  Jebtl  Hadhtreh)  are 
known,  with  Beersheba  (Btr  et-Seb'a),  Rimmon 
( Umm  erSmn&min),  and^rhaps  Ziklag  {'Aalw'). 
In  the  second  list  (Jos  19')  Sharuhen  stands  for 
Sliilhim,  and  appears  to  be  the  present  Tell  eth- 
S/ierCah  in  the  Philistine  plains,  which  is  noticed 
•s  early  aa  B.C.  1700,  when  the  Egyptians  were  ad- 
vancing on  Canaan.  The  second  group  in  the  '  low- 

*  Throughout  this  actlole  tha  identiflc&Uoiu  of  towiu,  eta, 
tn  thoM  which  mra  lint  propowd  by  or  which  commeod 
thenuelTei  to  th«  pnsent  writer.  Space  forbids  the  rcHona 
tor  hie  oonolaiion*  Mng  (tated.  The  reader  maor  refer  to  the 
eeparate  artloles.  In  eome  of  which  a  different  jdentHlnatlon  la 
Miapted,  and  where  the  authorities  are  dted. 


lands'  (Jos  IS"***)  is  unoh  more  perfectly  known, 
as  lying  aonth-weat  of  the  Jemaalem  mountaina. 
Of  these,  Zorah  is  noticed  monumentally  in  the 
fifteenth  century  B.C.,  and  is  now  the  villaga 
Surah.  Eshtaol  {Eshu'a),  Zanoah  {ZanHh),  En- 
gannim  {Umm  Jina),  Enam  {'Ain  'Ainah),  Jar- 
math  {YarmHk),  AduUam  ('Aid  el-Mia),  Socoh 
(flhvweikeh),  and  Gederoth  (Jedireh)  retain  their 
old  names  Uttle  changed.  The  third  group  ia  lesa 
Imown,  but  seems  to  have  included  cities  on  the 
edge  of  the  plain  of  PhUistia,  among  which  Migdal- 
gad  (Mejddeh),  Lachish  (TeU  d-Eety),  Eglon 
(Ajldn),  Beth-dagon  {Beit  Dejan),  Naiunah  {No- 
'aneh),  and  Makkedah  (probably  el-Mugh&r)  are 
fixed.  Eglon  is  monumentally  noticed  in  B.a 
1600,  Lachish  and  Makkedah  about  B.a  1480-1440, 
and  Beth-dagon  in  B.C.  701.  The  fourth  group 
inoladed  towns  nearer  to  the  Hebron  mountains, 
of  which  Nezeb  {BeU  Nunb),  Keilah  (^Uak), 
Achzib  {'Ain  Kezbeh),  and  Marwihah  {Mer'atk)  are 
all  apparently  noticed  in  the  Tel  el-Amama 
letters  of  the  15th  cent.  B.C.,  and  the  two  latter 
W  Micah  (1>^")  in  the  8th  cent  B.a  The  three 
FniUstine  citiea  which  follow  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  conquered  till  the  time  of  Solomon. 
Ekron  ('Akir),  Ashdod  {Eidiid),  and  Gaza  {Ghtu- 
teh)  were,  no  donbt,  ancient  sites,  but  only  the 
latter  —  an  important  city  long  held  bv  Egypt 
— is  noticed  in  the  16th  cent.  B.C.  Tne  sixth 
group  in  the  mountaina  begins  in  tiie  aouth, 
mcludine  the  Negeb  hilla.  Among  these  cities 
(w.«*}  Jattir  {'AtHr),  Soooh  (Shuweikeh),  Dannah 
{IdKnak),  Debir  {Dhaheriyeh),  Anab  (Anab  dose 
to  the  preceding),  Eshtemoa  {es-Sem^a),  Anim 
(Ghuwein),  and  perhaps  Holon  (BeU  Avia)  and 
Giloh  (Jdla),  are  fixed;  while  in  the  seventh 
gronp  nearer  Hebron  oooor  Arab  (er-BoMutk), 
Dumah  (D6tMh),  Beth-tappnah  (TuffHh),  Hebron 
itself  (el-Khaia),  and  Zior  (Siair).  The  eighth 
group  includes  towna  farther  east  in  the  Hebron 
hills,  such  aa  Maon  (ifa'tn),  Carmel  (KurtntU), 
Ziph  (Z(iO,  Jnttah  (Yuttak),  Zanoah  {Zanvia),  Ha- 
Kain  (FuiUn);  while  Gibeah  and  Timnah  (J^'a 
and  Tibnek)  may  be  mined  aites  north-weat  of 
Hebron,  thooj^  tnia  ia  uncertain.  The  ninth  group 
La  in  the  mountaina  north  of  Hebron,  including 
Halhul  (ScUMU).  Bethzur  {Beit  S^r),  Maarath 
(Beit  Unundr),  Beth-anoth  (Beit  'AinUn),  and 
Eltekon  —  perhaps  Tekoa  (Teku'a).  Two  towna 
forming  a  separate  group  (v.*°)  are  Kiriath-jearim 
('Erma),  and  Rabb&  (Eubba)  south-west  of  the 
preceding.  The  six  cities  of  the  desert  are  lesa 
Imown,  but  the  '  City  of  Salt '  (v.*>)  may  be  Tell  el- 
MUh  east  of  Beersheba,  and  the  last  ia  En-eedi 
(Ain  Jidy)  on  the  clijCT  above  the  Dead  Sea. 
Several  of  the  towns  in  the  southern  mountains  are 
noticed  in  the  lists  of  Thothmes  lU.  about  B.C.  1600, 
such,  for  instance,  aa  Carmel ;  but  the  Egyptians 
did  not  penetrate  far  into  the  mountains,  though 
they  held  Jerusalem  before  the  Hebrew  conquest, 
and  knew  it  by  that  name  (Uruealim),  which 
occurs  in  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  (15*,  cf.  lO*-*-"). 

The  north  boundary  of  Benjamin  ran  from 
Jordan  north  of  Jericho  (Jos  IS"  ")  to  Bethel 
(Beitin)  and  to  Ataioth-addar  (ed-D&rieh)  on  the 
hill  south  of  lower  Beth-horon  {Beit  'Ur  et-Tahta, 
i.e.  'the  lower').  The  west  border  ran  due  south 
to  Kiriath-jearim  {'Erma),  joining  the  border  of 
Judah.  The  cities  included  in  this  mountain 
region  (w.*''")  are  not  all  known,  but  among  them 
were  Bethel  and  Parah  (Fdrah),  Ojphrah  (probably 
Taiyibeh),  Chephar-ha- Ammom  (K^  'Ana,, 
Ophni  (thought  to  be  Ju/na),  and  Geba  (Jeb'a). 
with  Gibeon  (el-Jib),  Rtunah  (er-Bdm),  Beeroth 
(BtreK),  Mizpeh  (perhaps  Tell  en-Nofbeh),  Chephirah 
(Ke/treh),  Iroeel  (Eqfdt),  Eleph  (Ljfta),  Jerusalem 
itself,  and  Kiriath  (el-Kurieh,  called  also  Kuriet 
el- Anab) :  all  these  are  within  the  border. 
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The  lot  of  Dm  (Joe  19^)  wae  in  the  low  hills 
and  ^lain  west  of  Benjamin.  Its  boundaries  are 
not  ttated,  but  on  the  south  coincided  with  Judah, 
from  which  tribe  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  on  the  border 
were  taken.  Near  these  was  Ir-shemesh  (Ain 
iShems),  and  farther  north  Shaalabbin  {SelbU)  and 
Aiialon  {Yolo).  Timnah  and  Ekron  (Tibneh  and 
'Ateir)  were  also  on  the  Jndah  border.  EUtekeh 
(perliaps  Beit  Liltia)  and  Gibbethon  {Kibbieh)  were 
on  the  north-east,  and  Jehnd  (el-Yekudtyeh)  with 
Bene-berak  {Ibn  Tbrak)  in  the  plain  north  of 
Joppa.  Me-jarkon  ('yellow  water')  may  have 
been  the  boundary  stream  already  noticed,  and 
Bakkon  ('  shore ')  may  be  the  present  TeU  sr-Bakkeit 
on  tiie  shore  north  of  Joppa  (Y4f<*).  The  territory 
was  insnfiBcient  (v.^),  and  tiie  plain  was  held  by 
the  Canaanites  (Jg  1**-"),  so  that  the  Banites 
were  forced  to  migrate  from  their  plain  or  '  camp ' 
(JfaAaneA-dat»,  Jg  18'-")  west  of  Eiriath-jeanm 
(in  the  valleT  of  Sorek,  south  of  Zorah)  to  the 
extreme  north  under  Hermon. 

Of  the  cities  of  Dan,  Joppa  is  noticed  in  the 
Tel  el-Amama  tablets  (15th  cent.  B.C.)  as  well 
as  by  Sennacherib  in  B.C.  701,  and  the  latter  also 
notices  Beth-dagon  (on  the  border  of  Jndah),  Bene- 
berak,  Eltekeh,  and  Timnah. 

The  children  of  Joseph  appear  at  first  to  have 
q)read  over  all  Samaria  and  Lower  Galilee,  as  well 
as  over  Bashan  and  half  Gilead.  Their  original 
boundanr  (Jos  IS***)  coincided  with  that  of  Benja- 
min, ana  approached  Jndah  at  Gezer  (Tell  Jezer), 
which  was,  however,  not  taken  (v.">)_,  though  they 
claimed  the  plains  subsequently  given  U>  Dan. 
Out  of  their  territory  also  Issachar  received  a 
portion  in  the  final  division  by  lot.  Ephraim  had 
a  small  and  rugged  portion  ;  but  Manasseh  was  a 
'great  people '  (Jos  l?"*""),  yet  unable  to  drive  the 
Canaanites  out  of  the  chariot  cities  in  the  plains. 
Manasseh  held  some  of  the  best  lands  in  Central 
Palertine,  and  a  wooded  mountain,  perhaps  Car- 
tel (see  Mic  7'*).  The  north  border  of  Ephraim 
ia  briefly  described  (Jos  16*^),  running  on  the 
west  from  the  north-west  angle  of  Benjamin  to 
Michmethah  east  of  Shechem  (17^),  apparently  the 
Mukhmah  plun,  and  thence  east  to  Taanatli-sniloh 
{Tana)  and  Janoah  (Ka»<2n),  and  thus  to  the 
Jordan  Valley  near  Jericho.  The  river  Kanah 
(WAdy  ^anah)  formed  the  border  on  the  north- 
west, running  to  the  sea ;  but  the  plains  north  of 
Dan  were  not  occupied.  The  list  of  'separate 
dties'  (16^)  seems  to  have  been  lost  The  bound- 
aries of  Manasseh  are  not  stated,  and  only  two 
towns  within  the  portion  of  this  tribe  west  of 
Jordan  are  noticed,  namely,  Shechem  and  Tappnah. 
The  site  of  tlie  latter  isnnknown,  but  it  is  perhapa 
the  same  as  Yashubi  'En  Tappuah,  which  would 
find  a  fittine  site  at  YAtiif  close  to  the  Mukhnah 
plain,  the  border  of  Ephraim  (see  Heb.  Jos  IT*). 
Manasseh  bad  originally  'touched  upon'  Asher 
and  Issachar,  and  claimed  cities  in  these  tribes,  of 
which  in  Issachar  Bethshean  (BeitAn),  Ibleam 
(YeMa),  Endor  (Andiir),  Taanach  {Tdnuk),  and 
Megiddo  (probably  MujedcTa)  are  weU  known.  It 
is  remarkable  that  very  few  Samaritan  towns 
are  noticed,  but  in  Ute  Bk.  of  Joshua  generally  we 
find  Shiloh,  Tirzah,  and  Shechem  mentioned. 
Monumental  records  are  equally  silent  as  to  this 
very  rugged  mountain  region.  On  the  other  hand, 
Megiddo  and  Taanach  are  noticed  by  Thothmes 
ui.  (in  B.C.  1600)  and  in  the  Tel  el-Amama  texts 
(a  century  la^^er) ;  and  again,  in  the  reign  of 
Ramses  u.  (about  B.a  13^),  Megiddo  is  noticed 
as  if  near  the  Jordan. 

The  boundaries  of  Issachar  are  also  unnoticed 
(Jos  IQ*''"),  but  coincided  with  those  of  Manasseh, 
Naphtali,  and  Zebnlon,  inclnding  the  plain  of 
Dothan  and  that  of  Esd^tielon.  The  known  cities 
include  Jesreel  (Z«r'm),  Chesulloth  {Iktdl),  Shu- 


nem  {SUlem),  Hapharaim  (el-Ftrriyeh),  Anaharath 
{En  ITaHrah),  Rabbith  (R&ba),  Remeth  (Mmeh), 
En-jKannim  (Jenin),  and  En-haddah  (perhaps  Kefr 
AdSn).  Of  these,  Anaharath,  and  perhaps  others, 
are  noticed  by  Thothmes  lU.  in  his  lists. 

The  borders  of  Zebolun  are  more  particularly 
described.  The  lot  included  the  Nazareth  hills 
and  the  plain  of  Asochis  with  hills  to  its  north. 
The  north  and  south  limits  seem  to  be  fixed  by 
Dabbesheth  (Dabsheh)  and  Jokneam  (Tell  KeimHn) 
respectively  (Jos  19'").  The  south  border  was  at 
Sarid  (or  perh.  Sadid,  cf.  LXX  B  in  v."),  which  may 
be  TeU  Shadiid  at  the  foot  of  the  Nazareth  hills. 
It  ran  east  to  Chesulloth  and  IHiberath  (DeMirieh), 
where,  at  the  western  foot  of  Tabor,  the  three  tribes, 
Zebnlnn,  Naphtali,  and  Issachar  met  (see  19'"). 
The  south  border  of  Zebulun  also  touched  Japhia 
{Ydfa,  west  of  Nazareth),  and  reached  the  Kishon  at 
Jokneam.  The  east  border  skirted  the  Tabor  plateau 
on  the  west,  running  north  on  the  hills  to  Qath- 
hepher  (now  el-MetS-hed)  and  to  Rimmon  (BummA- 
neh)  east  of  the  Asochis  plain.  The  north  border 
started  on  the  east  at  Hannathon  (Kefr  'An&n)  and 
passed  along  a  deep  valley  to  Dabbesheth.  The 
remainder  of  the  line  comdded  with  the  south 
border  of  Asher  (Jos  19"),  ronningnorth  of  Cabul 
(KaMU)  to  Beth-dagon  (probably  Te//  DaUk  south 
of  Acre)  and  to  Shihor-libnath — apparently  the 
river  Belus.  The  shores  of  the  bay  of  Acre  seem 
to  have  belonged  to  Asher,  perhaps  as  far  as  the 
Kishon  (19^),  but  Zebolun  would  seem  to  have 
had  a  '  haven '  for  '  ships '  (Gn  49"),  probably  at 
Haifa  under  Carmel,  in  which  name  the  Heb. 
word  for  '  haven '  or  '  shore '  survives.  Of  the 
other  cities  of  Zebulun,  only  Bethlehem  {Beit 
iMhm)  is  certainly  known. 

It  appears  to  oe  quite  clear  that  the  Tabor 
plateau,  as  well  as  the  hills  of  Upper  Galilee,  be- 
longed to  NaphtalL  The  towns  included  (19") 
those  in  the  plain,  Bezaanannim  {Beisilm)  as  well 
as  Heleph  (perhaps  Beit  Ltf)  in  the  north.  Among 
those  in  the  plain  were  Aoami  (ed-Ddmieh),  Ham- 
math  (south  of  Tiberias),  Rakkath  (believed  by 
the  Rabbis  to  be  the  old  name  of  Tiberias,  meaning 
'shore'),  and  Adamah  {Admah  north  of  Beis&n) ; 
Hnkkok  (Ka^#)  formed  with  Tabor  the  border 
on  the  south-west.  In  the  upper  mountains  were 
KeaoT{neexJebel  RadMreh),Kcdeah(ffedes),lloTi:m 
(^Urah),  Beth-anath  {'Ainatha),  and  others  which 
are  doubtful. 

The  tribe  of  Asher  claimed  (he  lower  hills  be- 
tween Accho  and  Tyre  (19'*'*'),  but  failed  to  drive 
the  Canaanites  from  many  of  the  cities  (Jg  P'). 
Many  of  the  towns  of  Asher  are  doubtful,  thougb 
all  appear  to  have  been  north  of  Acre.  Dor  ( Jm 
17",  cf.  12"  and  1  Ch  T")  is  quite  vmknown, 
though  fixed  by  Eusebius  at  Tantiirah  south  of 
Carmel.  This,  like  many  other  assertions  of  his 
Onomattieon,  is  unauthorized  and  confusing,  espe- 
cially as  Dor  seems  to  have  been  on  the  'uplands.' 
Achshaph  is  probably  el-Yastf  near  Acre.  Ham- 
mon  seems  to  have  been  an  important  site  near 
the  shore  farther  north,  where  Kenan  discovered 
inscriptions  to  Baal  Hammon.  Kanah  isin  thehilU 
east  of  Tyre,  and  Achzib  {ex-Zib)  is  north  of  Acre 
in  the  plain.  Among  these  cities  Tyre  a^ud  Accho 
are  noticed  in  the  16th  cent.  B.C.  in  the  Tel  el- 
Amama  tablets  and  Achzib  by  Sennacherib  in 
B.C.  701. 

East  of  Jordan,  Reuben  held  the  plateau  rtund 
Heshbon,  and  the  lot  seems  to  have  oeen  bounded 
by  the  hills  north  of  that  city  (Jos  13"""),  ex 
tending  to  Jordan  in  the  valley  of  Shittim ;  but 
in  Ahao's  time  several  of  the  cities  of  Reul>en  are 
noticed  on  the  Moabite  Stone  as  having  been  held 
by  '  men  of  Gad.'  The  south  border  was  Amon 
(now  W&dy  Mqjib)  and  Aroer  f^Ar'atr)  on  the  N. 
brink  of  its  valley.  The  sites  of  Medeba  (J/<2<&&eA), 
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Heihbon  (JTMMn),  Dibon  {DhOdn),  and  Beth-baal- 
meon  {Ma'tn)  are  those  of  considerable  towns. 
Kiriathaim  {^erUU)  and  Beth-jeshimoth  (Suvximeh 
on  the  north -east  shore  of  ib»  Dead  Sea)  are 
known,  with  probably  Sibmah  {Sitmiek)  near 
Heshbon. 

The  boundary  of  Reuben  and  Gad  waa  at  Jazer 
(probably  Beit  Zdt'a  north  of  Heehbon),  and  the 
latter  tnbe  held  the  Jordan  Valley  east  of  the 
river,  and  the  western  dopes  of  Gilead,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Aioer  near  Rabbath-anunon 
CAmmdn).  On  the  north-east  they  held  Ramath- 
mizpeh  (probably  SH/,  the  Mizpen  of  Jephthah, 
Jg  11'*)  and  Betonim,  perhaps  the  district  in 
north  Gilead  now  called  el-Bttfein.  Mahanaim 
was  on  the  border  between  Gad  and  Manaaseh,  the 
latter  tribe  holding  'half  Gilead'  (13^).  which 
appears  to  mean  the  eastern  half,  Gad  extending 
to  the  'border  of  the  ridge'  (Debir),  and  holding 
in  the  Jordan  Valley  Beth-aram  {Sdmeh),Beih- 
nimrah  (Nimrtn),  Snccoth  {Tell  Det'cUa),  Zaphon 
(supposed  by  the  Rabbis  to  he'Atnatah),  and  the 
lowlands  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  This  agrees  with 
the  notice  of  Mahanaim  in  Solomon's  south  Gilead 
province  (1  K  4").  The  rest  of  the  large  portion 
Given  to  Manasseh  east  of  Jordan  induaed  all 
Bashan  (v.  *>},  with  the  towns  of  Aahtaroth  {Tell 
'Aehterah)  and  Edrei  {edh-Dhrda),  which  are 
noticed  on  monuments  in  B.C.  1600-liKX). 

This  tribal  distribution  of  Palestine  was  broken 
upby  the  Assyrians.  Tiglath-pileser  m.  (B.C.  746- 
727)  oonqnerea  Galilee  (2  K  16^),  and  took  captive 
the  tribes  east  of  Jordan  (1  Ch  6^)  shortly  before 
Sargon  took  Samaria  (B.c.  722).  In  711  Adidod 
was  berieged  by  Sargon,  and  when  Hezekiah  was 
attacked  oy  Sennacherib  in  B.C.  701,  Beth-dagon, 
Joppa,  Bene-berak  and  Hazor  {YazHr  in  the  plain) 
are  said  to  have  bdonged  to  Ashkdon.  Ammon, 
Moab,  Edom,  Ekron,  and  Gaza  were  then  aU  inde- 
pendent, and  Moab  indeed  had  rebelled  nearly  two 
centuries  earlier.  Thus  the  geography  of  the  Book 
of  Joshua  represents  a  condition  whicn  did  not  long 
exist  after  tne  death  of  Solomon.  The  narrative 
chapters  show  that  the  conquest  resembled  those 
made  by  the  E^ptians  or  Assyrians  in  their  annual 
campaigns:  'tne  cities  that  stood  still  on  their 
mounds'  (Jos  11")  were  not  destroyed,  unless  taken 
by  stratagem.  The  invading  army  attacked  usually 
the  smaller  places,  but  the  rortresses  with  garrisons 
of  chariots  renuuned  in  tiie  hands  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  and  subsequent  attacks  had  to  be  made  on 
places  burned  oy  Joshua  and  re-fortified  by  their 
mhabitants  {e.a.  Jc  1",  Jos  10").  The  first  cam- 
paign from  Gileal  i>y  Ai  and  Gibeon  to  Aiialon, 
and  thence  to  Makkedah,  Libnah,  Lachish,  Eglon, 
Hebron,  and  Debir,  followed  apparently  the  line  of 
the  conquests  of  the  HcMri  noticed  in  the  Tel  d- 
Amama  texts  (B.C.  1480-1440) :  for  they  also  came 
from  Seir,  and  foiufht  at  Aijalon  and  Lachish,  and 

einetrated  by  Keilah  up  the  valley  towards 
ebron.  The  dte  of  Debir  was  in  the  Negeb 
„  1")  and  near  Anab  (Jos  16*'*),  so  that  there 
I  reason  to  place  it  at  we  important  ancient  dte 
Dhahiriyth  ( '  the  place  on  the  oaok  or  ridge ')  near 
Anab,  aA  a  villi^  where  rock -out  tombs  and 
other  marks  of  antiquity  are  found.  This  waa 
the  southernmost  extent  of  Joshua's  original 
conquest.  The  conquest  of  Shechem  (only  about 
20  miles  from  Ai)  is  not  described,  but  the  law 
was  here  fulfilled  (Dt  27^  Jos  8**) ;  the  next  great 
contest  was  in  Upper  Gkuilee,  where  Hazor  looked 
down  on  the  Waters  of  Merom  (Jos  ll*-*),  and 
where  all  the  northern  Canaanites  gathered.  Hazor 
is  also  a  place  whence  letters  were  sent  asking 
aid  from  Egypt  in  the  15th  cent.  b.c.  The  Book 
of  Joshua  ends  with  his  burial  at  Timnath-heres 
(Jg  2*)  in  Mount  Ephraim  (now  K^r  ffdris), 
and  that  of  Ele      in  Gibeah  of  Phinehas,  prob- 


(Jg 
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ably  at  the  nte  now  shown  at  'Amrteik  east 

of  Gerizim.  The  bones  of  Joseph  were  buried  at 
Shechem,  where  his  tomb  is  shown  near  Jacob's 
Well ;  and  the  altar  on  Ebal  (Jos  8")  and  stone 
monument  in  tiie  plain  of  Shediem  (Jos  24") 
seemed  to  make  this  central  dty  the  caidtal  of 
IsraeL  There  were,  however,  several  sncoesdve 
sanctuaries  which  were  recognised  before  the 
building  of  the  temple,  namdy  at  Gileal,  Shiloh, 
Nob,  and  Gibeon.    Tne  ark  rested  m  Kiriath- 

i'eanm.  and  an  altar  of  Jehovah  was  bnilt  oa 
?armel  before  Elijah's  famous  vidt  (1  K  18"). 
We  have  no  notice,  however,  of  contemporary  local 
sanctuaries  till  after  the  dividon  of  the  kingdom. 
The  six  dties  of  refuge  were  placed  equidistant, 
three  on  dtherside  of  the  river,  at  Hebron,Shecheni, 
and  Kedesh-naphtaU,  at  Bezer  {ButeiraA  in  Moab), 
RamotJi-gilead  {BeimAn),  and  Golan  {Saitem  «{• 
JcnUdn),vi  the  sonth,  the  oentrot  and  toe  north  of 
the  ooontry  (Jos  aO*-  ■). 

A  careful  oondderation  of  the  geography  of  the 
Pent,  and  Bk.  of  Joshua,  by  the  aid  of  modem  ex- 
ploration, shows  that  the  whole  is  eaaUy  under- 
stood, and  that  in  no  case  does  there  appear  to  be 
amy  dement  suggesting  that  the  descriptions  were 
penned  after  the  Captivity.  Towns  appear  in  the 
later  books,  such  as  Samaria,  Zereda  {Surdah), 
Lod  (Lydda),  Ananiah  {Beit  SanUia),  etc.  (Neb 
II**-**),  not  noticed  in  Joshua,  just  as  the  later 
Heb.  differs  in  the  use  of  Persian  and  Gr.  words,  and 
in  ^tax  and  vocabulary,  from  the  older  Heb.  of  the 
Pentatench.  The  geography  of  the  Bk.  of  Joahna 
is,  however,  so  exhaustive,  tnat  little  is  added  to  it 
in  the  OT  books  that  f  dlow.  In  Jndgee.  Bezek 
(1<)  may  be  the  southern  Bezkah  rather  than  the 
Bezek  of  Saul  (1  S  11*),  now  IbM  north-east  of 
Shechem.  Conquests  were  pushed  farther  south 
than  Debir  to  Zephath  (u-Su/a)  in  the  Beeraheba 
plateau ;  but  Gan,  Ashkdon,  and  Ekron  were  not 
taken  (LXX  Jg  1"),  or  tLny  chariot  dty  in  the 
plains.  Bethd  fell,  and  its  inhabitants  migrated 
to  Luz  {Luweiteh)  under  Hermon  (v.") ;  but  inter- 
marriage with  Canaanites  (3*)  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  conquering  race,  and  the  king  of  Mesopotamia 
is  sud  (3"}  to  have  overrun  Palestine  (cf .  the  wordsof 
Bumabunas  to  Amenophis  iv.  in  the  Td  d- Amama 
Collection).  The  episode  of  Sisera  (Jg  4')  is  dn- 
cidated  by  its  geography.  His  chariot  city  was 
Harosheth  ('the  woods'),  now  el-ffaratMyeh  by 
the  oak  wood  near  the  Kishon.  The  Kishon  under 
Mount  Tabor  (v.')  is  treacherous  and  swampy,  and 
after  the  battle  near  Endor  (Ps  83">)  the  chariots 
were  engulfed  in  the  stream  (Jg  6"),  while 
Sisera  fled  east  to  Bezaanannim  (BesSHm),  near  the 
Kedesh(^a<fMA)of  theSeaof  Guilee.  The  episode 
of  Gideon's  victory  is  equally  dear  topoiptdiically. 
He  lived  at  Ophiah  (probably  Fei'ata)  m  Samana 
(Jg  6"),  but  encountered  his  eastern  foes  near  the 
spring  of  Harod  (Jg  7')f  and  pursued  them  down  the 
valley  of  Jezred  to  Beth-shittah  {ShuUa),  and  to 
Abel-meholah  {'Ain  Helvek)  in  the  Jordan  Vall^, 
and  by  Sucooth  {Tetl  Der'ala)  to  Jogbehah  (8"), 
now  JuMAoA  on  the  hills  north  of  Rabbath- 
ammon.  The  story  of  Jephthah  bdongs  to  Mount 
Gilead,  Tob  ( Jg  11*)  being  the  present  T'atyiieA 
south-east  of  tne  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Mizpeh, 
probably  Si^,  farther  sonth  on  the  Gilead  upland. 
The  pursuit  of  the  Ammonites  extended  to  Aroer 
on  Arnon.  The  exploits  of  Samson  were  confined 
to  PhUistia  and  the  ShephSlah  near  Zorah— the 
valley  of  Sorek  (Jg  16*)  retaining  its  name  at 
Surti  close  to  his  home,  while  the  '  deft '  of  the 
rock  Etam  (16*-")  may  be  the  curious  cavem  in 
the  clifif  at  Beit  'A(M  rather  farther  east  The 
rock  Rimmon  (Jg  21"*)  was  not  far  south  of 
Shiloh  at  Rummdn,  and  vine  cultivation  (v.*>)  still 
continues  south  of  Shiloh  {8»Mn\,  the  position  of 
which  is  specially  described  as  east  of  the  road  ta 
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Bhechem,  and  Math  of  Lebonah  (£«Um»)  on  that 
road  (v."). 

The  first  cajiital  of  the  Heb.  kingdom  was  at 
Gibeah  {Jeb'a)  in  Benjamin  (1  S  13'),  near  Mich- 
mash  (Mi^htttds),  where  the  two  great  precipices 
diride  these  villa^ges  (14*)  in  the  Talley  of  Suioemit 
— 'the  little  thorn  tiees' — which  perhaps  pre- 
aerres  the  name  of  Sendi, '  the  thorn.  The  valley 
of  Elah  ( Wddv  et-Sfunf)  is  still  remarkable  for  the 
large  terebintns  whence  its  Heb.  name  was  de- 
rived, and  its  nte  is  fixed  by  the  notice  of  Socoh 
a  S  17*),  now  Shmoeikeh,  and  of  Gath  (r.")  and 
Ekron.  Gath  {Giti  Simuna)  is  prettv  clearly 
fixed  by  a  notice  in  the  Tel  el-Anuima  letters  at 
the  site  usually  accepted— the  diff  of  TeU  «fSd/i 
— at  the  montn  of  the  valley  of  Elah.  David^s 
wanderinn  from  this  Philistine  fortress  extended 
up  the  valley  of  Elah  to  Adullam  (Aid  d-Mia)  on 
its  western  side ;  to  Hareth  (Khar&t),  in  the  hills 
above  it  on  the  east :  and  to  Keilah  {J^Oah)  farther 
up  its  conrse  towards  Hebron  (1  S  SI*-  *  88') ;  and 
tnenoe  to  Ziph  {TeU  Ztf)  south-east  of  Hebron,  and 
Maon  (Tell  matn)  farther  south.  He  was  finally 
driven  to  the  deserts  of  En-gedi  (Ain  Jidy),  but 
returned  to  Maon  (LXX  1 S  26')  immediately  south 
of  Carmel  (Kvrmul)—ek  region  still  rich  in  sheep 
a  S  24>  26*).    ZiUae  (27)  was  south  of 

Beersheba  not  far  from  Aiad  (TtU  'Ardd),  where 
the  Kenites  lived  (cf.  Jg  1"  and  1  S  27'*),  but 
not  more  than  three  days'  journey  from  Jezreel 
(30>)  for  men  mounted  on  riding  camels.  The 
Philistines,  driven  from  the  mountains,  encamped 
by  a  'stream'  {Aphek)  in  Shnnem  (29>,  cf.  &*), 
which  still  runs  from  the  spring  at  SlUem.  Saul  s 
army  being  to  the  south,  on  the  ru^^  and  barren 
slopes  of  Gilboa  near  Jezreel,  his  night  journey  to 
Endor,  north  of  the  Philistine  camp,  was  especi- 
ally dangerous. 

The  second  Heb.  capital  was  at  Hebron,  Saul's 
adherents  having  their  centre  at  Mahanaim  in 
Gilead.  The  well  of  Sirah  (2  8  3")  retains  its 
name  (Ain  SArtxh)  norUi  of  Hebron.  The  con- 
quests of  David  extended  north  of  Hermon  to 
Tibhath  (perhaps  Kefr  Dubbeh)  in  the  Baalbek 
plains,  but  not  to  Kadesh  farther  north  (2  S  8' 
24'),  now  J^ades,  on  the  Orontes.  Damascns  and 
Edom  were  subdued,  with  Moab  and  Ammon.  The 
border  towards  Phoenicia  extended  to  Dan-jaan 
{Danidn)  near  Achzib  south  of  Tyre  (24'),  bat  the 
region  from  near  Accho  to  Cabul  {Kabiil)  was  ceded 
later  to  Tyro  by  Solomon  (1  K  9"),  whose  king- 
dom extended,  nowever,  north  of  Damascus  to 
Tadmor  (1  K  9**).  Tadmorntained  its  native  name 
at  Palmyra  to  the  Ist  cent.  A.D.,  as  attested  bv 
a  Palmyro-Gr.  bilingual  on  the  site.  Tiphsan 
(Thapeacuaon  the  Euphrates  sonUi  of  Carohemish) 
u  stated  (1  K  4**)  to  have  been  the  limit  of  his 
power,  inuuding  the  country  of  the  Hittite  princes 
(v.",  of.  V*  1(P) ;  and  Gezer,  recently  wasted^r 
the  Egyptians,  was  ceded  to  Israel  (IK  9").  'We 
thus  reach  the  period  of  greatest  prosperity,  when 
Joppa  (2  Ch  2")  was  a  Heb.  port  as  well  as  Elath 
(1  K  9«)  on  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  The  Phoe- 
nicians and  the  Hittites  (1  K  10*)  in  Syria 
remained,  however,  as  dependent  aUies.  The 
Cherothites  and  Pelethites  (2  S  20")  may  have 
been  guards  from  Philistia  like  the  Gittites  (16"), 
for  a  town  called  KereUiya  exists  south-west  of 
Gath  (but  see  art.  Cherethites).  Mahanaim  is 
described  (2  S  18^)  as  situated  in  a  '  round,'  not 
far  from  a  forest  (v.*),  and  the  remarkable  basin 
on  the  Gilead  plateau  in  which  the  ruins  of 
Makhtteh  stand  is  not  far  from  the  southern  oak 
and  fir  woods,  whence  et-Salt  (the  Saltus  of  later 
times)  was  named. 

The  third  Heb.  capital  at  Jerusalem  had  existed 
from  the  16th  cent.  B.C.  aa  a  city.  It  reanires  to 
be  separately  treated  (fiee  Jerusalem),  but  was 


chosen,  probably  in  preference  to  the  older  centra 
at  Shechem,  from  military  and  political  considera- 
tions. The  southern  mountains  have  always  been 
the  last  refuge  from  foreign  invaders  from  the 
plains.  The  gradual  decay  of  the  kingdom  began, 
even  in  Solomon's  age,  with  the  loss  of  Damascus 
(1  E  IV*) ;  and  Zereda  (Surdeh)  in  Ephraim  be- 
came a  centre  of  revolt  (v.",  cf.  LXX  additions, 
1  K  12>'^-).  Shishak's  oonqneste  (14»),  according 
to  his  own  record,  extended  over  all  Palestine 
except  Upper  Galilee,  which  was  conquered  by  the 
Syrians  (16'°).  The  earlier  boundary  of  Israel  and 
Judah  seems  to  have  been  near  the  Mi^hmMh 
Valley  (v.«  cf.  8  Ch  13"  16»-»,  Zee  14>»,  2  K  23«); 
and  Tirzah,  the  northern  capital  (1  E  16"),  was 
probably  tA  Teiattr,  an  ancient  site  north-east 
of  Shechem.  The  site  of  Elijah's  sacrifice  (1  K  18) 
is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  southern  peak  of 
Carmel,  now  called  el-Mahralfdk — '  the  place  of 
burning.'  The  Aphek  of  the  Syrian  wars  (1  E 
20")  is  probaUy  on  the  predpices  east  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  The  vine  ooltivation  of  Jezreel 
(1  K  21*)  is  attested  by  tiie  remains  of  roek-out 
winepresses  eut  of  the  town,  thongb  no  vine*  are 
now  grown. 

A  new  capital  at  Samaria  now  appears  in  history 
(1  K  16**)  in  a  well-watered  mountain  r^iion,  at 
SebtutUK  west  of  Shechem,  but  much  ezpoeed  to 
invasicm  both  from  the  western  and  tiie  northern 
plains.  Tiphsah  (2  K  16"),  smitten  by  Menahem, 
was  probably  not  the  distant  Thapsacus  on  the 
Euphrates,  but  the  modem  TaftaJ^  (spelt  with  the 
final  gnttnral)  south  of  Shechem ;  for  the  Hittites 
were  still  an  independent  people,  uncon^umed  W 

■  no 


_  .  2  K  W,  an; 
the  conquests  of  Jeroboam  n.  in  Syria  (2  K  14") 
extended  only  to  Hamath,  half-way  to  the  Hittite 
capital  at  Caicbemish  (8  Ch  36"),  now  J«rtM»  on 
the  Euplirates. 

After  the  Captivity  geographical  indications  are 
leas  numerous,  but  many  new  towns  are  noticed 
(Ezr  2),  such  as  Netopbah  (Beit  NetV  in  the 
Shepheiah),  Azmaveth  {Hianeh),  Neballat  (Btr 
Ifilma),  and  Ono  {K^  'Ana)  in  Benjamin,  Elam 
(perhaps  Beit  'Aldm  west  of  Hebron)  and  othera 
already  noticed ;  '  the  other  Nebo '  (Neh  7")  may 
be  Nuba  in  the  same  district ;  the  villi^es  in  the 
Shej^helah  were  colonized  by  men  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  who  n>read  as  far  as  Zikli^,  Laohish, 
and  Lod  (Neh  11^"").  The  top(Mp:aphioal  notices 
of  the  poetical  and  prophetic  books  do  not  require 
special  consideration,  out  that  of  the  Song  of 
Songs  is  remarkable  aa  covering  the  whote  of 
Palestine  east  and  west  of  Jordan,  and  as  indicat- 
ing the  various  natuitJ  features  of  the  ditferent 
regions — ^the  flowers  of  Sharon  (2'),  the  mountains 
of  Bother  (probablv  Bittir  near  Jerusalem,  2"), 
the  pastnres  of  Gilead  (4>),  the  wild  summits  of 
Lebuion  and  Hermon  (4*),  Uie  fertile  plain  round 
Tirzah  (6^),  the  hills  above  Damascus  (7*),  the 
pools  still  found  beneath  Heshbon  (7'),  and  perhaps 
the  copses  of  Carmel,  and  the '  circle '  of  Mshanaim 
(6M  7»). 

The  gcM^phy  of  the  Haamonamn  period,  in 
the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  is  evidence  of  the 
genuine  character  of  that  work.  The  revolt  began 
at  Modin  (Medieh)  on  the  hills  east  of  Lydda ;  and 
the  three  grwt  passes  at  Bethhoron,  Bethzur,  and 
Berzetho(S{r<s-Zei<),  on  the  west,  south,  and  north 
of  Jerusalem,  were  defended  by  J  udas.  Adasa,  the 
site  of  his  last  victory,  was  at  A  dmah  near  Gibeon. 
Betlizacharias  (Beit  Skaria),  where  Eleazar  was 
killed  under  the  elephant  (1  Mao  0"),  was  within 
sight  of  Jerusalem  on  the  south.  The  raids  of 
Judas  were  carried  over  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Palestine  and  into  Philistia  and  Edom,  but  the 
only  parts  securely  held  were  in  the  mountains 
round  Jerusalem.   After  his  death  the  surviving 
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brothera  found  refuge  in  the  desert  of  Judah  and 
the  Jordan  jungle  before  establishing  them- 
selves at  Michmiash.  Under  Jonathan  the  Jewish 
boundaries  extended  orer  all  Western  Palestine 
and  Sfria,  even  to  the  river  Eleuthenu  north  of 
Tripoli  {Nahr  el-Kebir),  the  port  of  Joppa  and  the 
citiea  of  PhilLstia  having  been  also  won.  Gerasa 
{Jercuh)  in  Gilead  is  first  noticed  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  Janneus. 

The  NT  topography  is  mainly  confined  to  Lower 
Galilee,  but  tne  works  of  Josephus,  the  Mishna,  and 
other  early  Talmudic  tracts  enable  us  to  trace  the 
boundaries  of  Samaria,  while  the  village  names  of 
Lower  Galilee  are  noticed  in  great  nomDers  in  the 
Life  of  Josephus,  including  many  places  not  other- 
wise mentioned,  but  which  retam  their  ancient 
names.  The  most  important  topographical  ques- 
tions in  the  Gospels,  from  a  critical  point  of  view,  are 
those  concerning  the  sites  of  Bethabara,  E^mmaus, 
and  Sychar.  Christian  tradition  from  the  fourth 
century  has  placed  Bethabara  (on  the  reading  in 
Jn  l"  see  artide  Bethabara)  at  the  Jericho  lord, 
because  John  preached  in  the  wUdemess  of  Jndsa 
(Mt  3') ;  but  this  does  not  accord  with  the  distance 
from  Cana  of  Galilee,  a  day's  journey  (Jn  1**  2'), 
and  the  Baptist  preached  in  all  parts  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  (Lie  3*).  The  name  of  Bethabara  ('house 
of  the  ferry')  survives  at  only  one  of  the  Jordan 
fords,  MoKhAdet  'Ahdrah,  '  the  foid  of  the  ferry,' 
and  this  is  on'the  confines  of  Galilee  (Mt  3"),  and 
a  day's  ionmey  from  Canj^  The  site  of  Emmans 
is  not  Known  (possibly  Khamcua  south-west  of 
Jerusalem) ;  the  emendation  of  the  Sinaitio  MS 
(Lk  24"  reading  160  for  60  furlongs),  clearly  in- 
tended to  point  to  Enunans  Nicopolis  (  AnwiAi), 
gives  too  great  a  distance  from  Jerusalem  to  agree 
with  the  context  (w."-").  Sychar  (Sam.  It^tar, 
translated  in  the  Arabic  of  the  Sain.  Chronicle 
'Askar)  is  clearly  the  village  'Askar  close  to  Jacob's 
Well  (Jn  i*-').  Mnon  near  Salim  (Jn  3"),  where 
there  was  'much  water,'  is  probably  to  be  found 
at  the  perennial  stream  north-east  of  Shechem, 
between  the  sites  of  'Ainlin  and  Sdlim,  where 
alone  in  Palestine  the  two  names  occnr  near  each 
other.  The  site  of  Chorazin  (Mt  1I*>)  is  fixed  at 
Kerdxeh,  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  but  that  of 
Capernaum  (Caphamanm  in  the  earlier  MSS) 
is  disputed.  Cnristian  tradition  from  the  4th 
cent,  has  placed  it  at  Tell  Him,  but  the  fountain 
of  Capernaum  watered  the  plain  of  Gennesaret 
(Jos.  BJ  m.  X.  8),  and  Isaac  Chelo  (Uth 
cent.  A.D.)  identifies  the  town  with  a  city  of  the 
Minim,  who,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  were  heretics 
of  Capernaum;  Jewish  tradition  seems  thus  to 
point  to  the  ruin  of  Minieh  in  the  small  plain  of 
Gennesaret.  Bethsaida  Julias  (Jos.  Bj  in.  x. 
7)  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  east  of  the 
river,  where  it  entered  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  is 
usually  placed  at  tt-TeU,  a  ruin  now  a  mile  from 
the  month.  The  swampy  delta  between  this  site 
and  the  lake  has  probably  been  formed  during  the 
last  nineteen  centuries.  This  city  appears  to  be 
the  Bethsaida  of  the  Gospels  (Mk  8^)  on  the  way 
to  Ctesarea  Philippi  under  Hermon  (v."),  and 
apparently  east  of  Jordan  (cf.  Mt  14"' Lk 
9'°),  although  two  of  the  oldest  MSS  omit  the 
name  in  the  last  cited  passage.  This  view  is  not 
contradicted  by  the  other  passages  in  which 
Bethsaida  is  noticed  (Jn  1**,  Mt  11").  Magdala 
(Mt  IS"),  called  Magadan  in  some  early  MSS,  and 

EDSsibly  identical  with  Dalmanutha  (Mk  8">),  is  the 
ttle  hamlet  Jfe/t&i  north  of  Tiberias.  Gerasa  (Mk 
fii,  Lk  8^=Gadara  of  Mt  8«)  or  Gergesa  is  usually 
placed  at  the  ruin  Khena,  under  the  clifis  east  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  a  site  which  answers  to  the  notice 
•f  a '  steep  place '  (Mt  8").  See,  further,  under  the 
articles  Gadara,  Gadarenes,  and  Gerasenes. 
The  site  of  Bethphage  (Mk  11')  is  unknown,  but  it 


near  Bethany  Ul-Ateriyeh)  on  Olivet.  Geth- 
semane  is  only  traditionally  indicated,  but  it  was 
clearly  at  the  foot  of  Olivet,  east  of  the  Kidron 
Valley.  Ephraim  (Jn  11**)  b  traditionally  the 
Tillage  faiyVieh.  near  Baal-hazor  (cf.  2  Ch  13" 
and  2  S  13").  Antipatris  (Ac  23"),  at  RA*  el- 
Ain,  on  the  old  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Csesarea, 
was  a  city  built  by  Herod  the  Great. 

The  boundaries  of  Samaria  coincided  roughly 
with  those  of  the  old  territory  of  Manasseh  west 
of  Jordan,  and  extended  to  the  Jordan  Valley  (of. 
Mk  10*)  as  well  as  to  the  sea— Ctesarea  Palestina 
and  Capharsaba  (Kefr  S&ba)  being  Sam.  towns 
according  to  the  Kaobis.  Samaritans  also  lived 
in  Bethshean  and  on  Carmel,  where  Kefr  et-Samir 
represents  the  older  Castrum  Samaritorum.  The 
south  bonndiuT  followed  a  great  ravine  eastwards 
from  Antipatns,  having  Beth  Rima  [Beit  Rima) 
and  Beth  Laban  (Lubhen)  on  the  south,  and  pass- 
ing by  Anuath  and  Borceos  (Berktt).  Acrabbi 

Sikraheh)  and  Sartaba  (^um  Sartahah)  were  in 
ncUea;  and  the  boundsuj',  leaving  Shechem  on 
ita  weat,  thua  seems  to  have  followed  the  valley 
of  iGnon.  En-gannim  (Jentn)  was  the  border 
town  of  Gralilee  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  but 
Carmel,  GUboa,  and  all  Sharon  north  of  Antipatris 
appear  to  have  been  in  Samaria.  Gktlilee  was 
bounded  on  the  north  (see  Tosephta,  Siphri,  and 
Talm.  Jerua.)  by  Achzib  north  of  Aocho  (ez-Zib), 
Gatin  {Ja'th^n),  Beth  Zanita  (Zumeinita),  Melloth 
(Ma'lia),  Gelil  {JilU),  and  Kanah  {fanah),  and 
thence  on  the  north  the  line  ran  along  the  Leontes, 
and  to  Ctesarea  Philippi  {BaniAs)  nnder  Hermon. 
The  'coasts  of  'Tyre  and  Sidon'  (Mt  15")  were 
thus  beyond  tiie  Holy  Land.  On  the  east,  Baahan 
was  divided  into  the  districts  of  Ganlanitia 
(Jatddn),  Trachonitis  (the  L4^'a  or  '  basalt'  region), 
Itnrtea, — usually  supposed  to  be  the  JedUr  region 
under  Hermon, — Batansea  and  Auranitis  {ffaurdn). 
See  Bashan.  Decapolis  (Mt  4",  Mk  5*,  Pliny, 
SN  V.  18)  was  a  confederation  of  ten  cities  in 
Bashan,  including  Gadara  (I7«nm  ^eit),  Gerasa 
(Jerdth),  Canatha  {Kanawdt),  Abila  {Abil),  Susitha 
(S<lsieh),  Dion  {AMn),  Capitoliaa  (probably  Sei<  er- 
Rdt),  Pella  (Fahil),  and  Raphana,  with  Betbabean 
(Beisdn)  west  of  the  Jordan. 

Palestine  was  enriched  by  Herod  the  Great  with 
new  cities,  such  as  Ctesarea,  and  by  great  buildings 
at  Jericho,  Phasaeli8(/'iMoii  in  the  Jordan  Valley), 
Samaria,  Antipatris,  Ashkelon,  etc.  He  built  the 
desert  fortress  of  Masada  (SebbtJi)  on  the  south-west 
shores  «xf  the  Dead  Sea;  and  his  tomb  was  in  the 
circular  fortress  of  Heroidium,  which  still  stands  on 
its  conical  hill  south  of  Bethlehem  {Jtbd  Fureidts). 
His  successors  added  Tiberias,  Cffisarea  Philippi, 
Bethsuda,  Aichelais  (probably  KerAum  in  the 
Jordan  Vuley ),  and  other  towns ;  bnt  his  dominions 
were  divided  (Jos.  Ant.  xvn.  xL  4),  Archelana 
ruling  Edom,  Judtea,  and  Samaria ;  Philip  ruling 
Bashan  and  Abilene  (north  of  Hermon);  and 
Antipas  ruling  Galilee,  with  Gilead  and  Moab 
(Peisea) ;  untu  nnder  the  Roman  procurators 
Palestine  became  a  province  subject  to  the  legate 
of  Syria.  During  tnis  period  Damascus  and  the 
regions  far  east  of  the  Jordan  were  subject  to  the 
Mabataean  princes  of  Petra  from  B.c.  95  to  a.  D.  106. 
Bashan  was  incorporated  in  the  province  of  Syria 
in  A.D.  84  after  the  death  of  Philip. 

Later  Geography. — Knowledge  of  the  later  two- 
graphy  of  Palestine  is  important  for  a  right  under- 
standmg  of  many  questions,  bnt  the  subject  can- 
not here  be  fully  treated.  The  scattered  notices 
in  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  other  Roman  writers  do 
not  add  materially  to  onr  information,  nor  are 
many  places  noticed  in  the  Mishna;  bnt  in  the 
4th  cent,  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  contains  many 
references.  The  conquests  of  Cornelius  Pahna 
under  Trajan  in  A.D.  105  gave  to  the  Romans  the 
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whole  of  Gilead  and  Moab  from  Bostra  {Sugrah) 
to  Petra  and ' Al^abah  on  the  Red  Sea.  Boatra  was 
the  capital  of  this  new  proTince  of  Arabia,  and  the 
qnarters  of  the  Third  Legion  (Cyrenaica).  In 
A.D.  295  Aoranitis,  Bataniea,  and  Trachonitis  were 
added  to  this  province  (which  was  ruled  by  a  pro- 
prietor and  a  proonrator),  these  districts  having 
previonsly  belonged  to  Syna.  The  Syrian  province 
oontinaea  to  nae  the  Seleucid  era  for  dating  texts, 
but  the  Arabian  cities  dated  from  A.D.  106,  the  era 
of  Bostra.  Hence  (see  Mr.  A.  Q.  Wright's  paper 
in  Pal.  Expl.  Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  1895, 
p.  67)  it  becomes  jwssible  to  draw  the  north 
twundary  of  Arabia  m  A.D.  106  on  the  south  side 
of  Bashan  passing  just  north  of  Adraa,  while 
after  A.D.  295  the  border  between  Arabia  and 
Syria  ran  farther  north  by  Neve  (Navm)  and  Acre 
(t*-$unamein)  in  the  north  part  of  Bashan.  The 
most  important  places  historically  in  the  2nd 
cent.  A.D.  were  Bether  IBitttr  neas  Jemsalem), 
where  the  great  revolt  of  the  Jews  from  Hadrian 
was  sappreised,  and  Jamnia  {Yebnah),  the  seat  of 
the  Sanhedrin  after  A.D.  70 ;  while  aiter  A.D.  IS5 
it  sat  at  Shafram  {Sh^a  'Amr),  Oshah  (HOsha), 
Shaaraim  (Sha'rah),  and  Tiberias  in  Lower  Galilee. 
The  great  Onomaitieon  of  Eosebius,  translated 
from  Gr.  into  Latin  by  Jerome,  is  very  important 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  4th  cent,  topography, 
bat  the  identification  of  Bible  sites  by  tnese 
writers,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
whole  country,  is  as  often  wrong  as  right  (as  maj 
be  shown  in  cases  such  as  Aijalon,  etc.),  and  it 
has  no  authority,  althon^  upon  it  was  founded 
the  Greek  traoition  which  all  pilgrim  diaries 
repeat  down  te  the  12th  cent.,  ana  which  still 
survives.  The  crusaders  farther  confused  the 
topography  by  new  and  ignorant  identifications, 
often  reiecting  sites  fixed  by  the  consensus  of 
Jewish,  Sam.,  and  Gr. -Christian  tradition.  Before 
the  first  crusade  (A.D.  1099)  the  Greek  Church 
divided  the  country  into  three  provinces,  Palestina 
Prima,  Palestina  Secunda  (Galilee  and  East  of 
Jordan),  and  Palestina  Tertia  in  the  south,  in- 
dadins  S.E.  Palestine  and  the  southern  desert — 
all  nnaer  the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  The 
crusaders  had  four  metropolitans  (at  Jerasalem, 
Caesarea,  Tyre,  and  Nazareth)  under  the  I«tin 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  until  a.d.  1187.  Under 
the  Romans  and  Byzantines  the  boundaries  of 
the  country  were  {;aiBrded  by  Legions  and  native 
auxiliaries,  established  at  cenfares  like  Bostra 
{Butrah)  on  tiie  edge  of  the  Syrian  desert,  and  at 
Sinai,  with  posts  along  the  plains  of  Moab  and 
Damascus.  The  tombstones  of  Roman  officers  are 
commonly  found  in  these  regions  with  Greek  (and 
sometimes  Latin)  inscriptions.  The  omsadera 
divided  all  Palestine  (except  Bashan,  which  was 
never  conquered)  into  fifteen  baronies  and  fiefs 
under  the  king  of  Jemsalem  in  the  12th  cent. 
The  treaty  of  Richard  i.  and  Saladin  (a.d.  1192) 
left  to  the  Christians  all  the  plains  of  PhUistia  and 
Sharon,  with  Galilee  and  Tyre,  and  many  new 
fortresses  were  built  in  these  re^ons  early  m  the 
13th  centniy.  The  last  region  left  to  the  Chris- 
tians, after  the  conquest  of  Bibars,  consisted, 
about  A.D.  1282,  of  Cannel,  the  plains  of  Acre,  and 
the  hills  east  of  Tyre,  all  finallyloet  in  1291  on  the 
fall  of  Acre.  Moslem  accounts  of  Palestine  are 
sli^t  and,  as  a  rule,  late,  excepting  the  geography 
of  £1  Mu^ddasi,  which  throws  light  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  before  the  first  crusade.  A 
eonsiderable  Christian  population  continued  to 
exist  under  the  Moslems  during  the  centuries 
following  Omar's  conquest,  and  was  found  in  the 
country  by  the  crusaders.  Soldiers  from  the  west 
of  Europe  bad  already  been  planted  in  Palestine 
by  the  Romans  in  the  2nd  cent.,  and  a  large 
population  of  European  setUers  occnided  the  land 


in  the  12th;  bat  after  the  13th  this  element  was 
represented  till  recentiy  only  by  Italian  traders 
on  the  coast,  and  by  monks  at  Nazai-eth,  Carmel, 
Jerusalem,  and  Bethlehem.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  the  immigration  of  Circassians  (in 
Bashan),  of  Bosnians  (at  Ctasarea  on  the  coast), 
and  of  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  with  colonies  near 
JaCEa,  on  Carmel,  in  Galilee,  and  in  Bashan,  are 
the  most  remarkable  changes  in  the  population 
of  the  country.  Our  knowledge  of  Palestine 
under  the  Franks,  in  tho  12th  and  13th  cents., 
is  singularly  minute,  and  the  remains  of  their 
churches  and  casties  are  among  the  most  oon- 
spicnoos  ruins  in  the  country ;  but  their  influence 
on  the  native  race  and  langnsAe  seems  to  have 
been  very  smalL  Modem  Patestine  under  the 
Turks  is  divided  into  four  provinces, — that  of 
Jerusalem,  that  of  Nftblns  (Snechem),  to  which 
the  Belka  or  '  emp^  land '  (in  Moab  and  Gilead) 
is  attached,  and  thai  of  Acre.  Bashan  is  directly 
under  the  ruler  of  the  capital  at  Damascus.  The 
country  stiU  possesses  fine  comlands,  especially  in 
Sharon,  Lower  Galilee,  and  Bashan ;  its  lulls  are 
covered  witii  vines,  especially  on  Hermon  and 
round  Hebron;  and  lan;e  groves  of  olives  cover 
the  lower  foot  hills.  Auist  of  its  ancient  towns 
are  now  either  villages  of  hats*  built  of  mud  in 
the  pluns  and  of  stone  in  the  hills,  or  they  are 
ruins.  The  only  dtj  is  Damascus  (250,000  in- 
habitants), and  the  chief  towns  are  Jerusalem  (per- 
haps 60(000),  Hebron  (10,000),  Gaza  (18,000),  Jaffa 
(7000),  Bethlehem  (5000),  Nftblus  (15,000),  Jentn 
(3000),  Nazareth  (6000),  Tiberias  (2000),  Aocho 
(Acre,  8000),  and  Tjn  (3000) ;  but  tliese  are  only 
estimates  based  on  local  information,  and  the 
numbers  constantiy  varr,  the  Moslem  population 
and  the  Samaritans  at  NAblns  (140  souls)  tending 
to  decrease,  while  the  Jewish,  Greek,  German,  and 
Maronite-Christian  elements  tend  to  increase,  in 
numbers  and  in  prosperity. 

vL  Antiquitiks.  —  At  a  time  approximately 
dated  B.O.  2800,  the  Akkadians  from  the  lower 
Tigris  were  sending  ships  to  Sinai  for  granite  (Tel- 
loh  inscriptions  of  Gudea),  and  cutting  cedars  in 
Amanus  {Amalwn),  and  it  is  not  improbable  tiiat 
they  entered  Palestine  as  did  Amraphel  {Kham- 
muraii)  and  Arioch  {Eriaku),  who  raided  (Gn 
14**^)  throogh  Bashan,  Moab,  and  Edom  to  Kadesh- 
bamea,  returning  by  En-gedi  up  the  Jordan  Valley 
to  Dan,  and  to  the  land  of  Hobah  north  of  Dam- 
ascus. The  date  of  the  participators  in  this  alleged 
early^  Chaldeean  raid  may  possibly  be  fixed  by  the 
cuneiform  tablets  c.  B.C.  2300  (see  above,  p.  647''). 
Daring  the  same  period  the  Men  or  Minvans  (Jer  51", 
but  see  KA  T*  cut  loe. )  were  ruling  in  Lower  Eg^t, 
and  are  said  in  Egyp.  records  (see  Brugsch,  i.  2sH) 
to  have  come  from  Assyria  and  from  east  of  Syria, 
probably  from  near  Lake  Van.  Their  language, 
like  the  Akkadian,  appears  (Tel  el-Amama  tablets. 
No.  24,  Berlin)  to  have  beian  Mongolic,  and  they 
adored  Set,  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  Hittites, 
to  whom  they  were  probably  aldn.  It  is  not  im- 
pmsible,  therefore  (but  see  above,  p.  646*),  that  at 
this  early  period  a  Hittite  tribe  may  have  beoi 
established  among  the  Amorites  in  the  sonth  at 
Hebron  (Gn  23),  though  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Heb.  conquest  and  in  Solomon's  age  (Jos  1',  I  K 
4")  the  Hittites  are  confined  to  North  Syria.  In 
the  lowest  strata  of  the  mound  at  Lachisn  pottery 
as  well  as  flint  instruments  occur,  whicn  may 
belong  to  this  period,  and  with  these  a  signet 
which  appears  to  have  on  it  both  Egyptian  and 
Hittite  hieroglyphics.  To  this  early  period  may 
also  be  attnbnted  the  rude  stone  monuments, 
which  are  numerous  in  Moab,  and  which  also 
occur  near  the  Jabbok,  at  Rabbath-ammon,  and 
near  Sftf  in  Northern  Gilead,  as  well  as  in  the 
JaulAn.    There  are  three  or  four  examples  in 
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Upper  GaUlee,  and  a  group  west  of  Tell  el-^d^ 
(Dan),  bat  none  are  known  in  Western  Palestine  I 
wrath  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  These  monnmenta 
resemble  those  of  oar  own  islands,  inclading 
numnmental  pillars  (moff&d^  of  the  Hebrew), 
circles  of  Tillage  enclosare  stones  {^dzertm,  Arab. 
hatlhr),  and  tables  sapported  on  upright  or  flat 
stones,  such  as  are  called  cromlechs  or  dolmens  in 
Britain.  The  Moabite  examples  of  the  latter  dass 
of  monuments  cannot  have  been  sepolchral,  and 
were  never  covered  over  with  mounds  like  the 
tomb-chambers  of  Europe.  They  can  only  (in 
many  instances)  have  served  as  tables,  probably  as 
altan,  and  they  have  often '  eup  hollows '  in  the 
top  stone,  fitted  for  libations,  sach  as  are  still 
poured  into  similar  eup  hollows  in  the  north  of 
£nrope.  The  distribution  of  these  monnmenta  is 
remarkable,  since  they  have  disappeared  from  the 
rMjions  in  which  Hezeldah  and  Joeiah  (3  K  18* 
Sr")  destroyed  the  Canaanite  altars  and  pillars, 
snrviving  only  in  regions  beyond  the  inflaence  of 
the  kings  of  Judah.  They  occur  on  Nebo  (of. 
Mu  23**),  and  at  Dan,  both  of  which  were  centres 
of  idolatrous  worship. 

The  monumental  history  of  Palestine  from  Egyp. 
•onroes  begins  about  B.a  1700  (Brugsch's  date), 
before  whicn  time  the  foreign  Idngs  of  the  Delta 
(Ifinyans  or  Hyksos)  were  in  oommunication  with 
'the  north.'  Ahmee,  first  of  the  new  native 
dynas^  from  Thebes  (the  18th),  drove  the  Asiatics 
nam  tae  Delta,  and  pursued  them  to  Sharuhen 
(Tell  eih-Sheri'ah)  on  the  borders  of  Palestine. 
Thothmes  I.  marched  into  Palestine  and  Syria, 
and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  about  B.C.  1038 ;  and 
a  generation  later  Thothmes  in.  won  a  great 
victory  at  Megiddo  in  Central  Palestine,  defeating 
a  league  of  Canaanitee  and  Hittites,  and  pursuing 
his  oonqaests  through  Phoenicia  by  Aradus  and 
Tnnep,  and  be;rond  the  Euplirates.  The  list  of  cities 
conquered  in  Palestine,  about  B.a  1600,  includes 
those  of  Philisda,  Lower  (jralilee,  and  Bashan, 
as  far  as  Aahtaroth  and  Damascus;  bat  none 
appear  to  be  mentioned  in  Samaria  or  Upper 
Jnosa,  or  in  Gilead  or  Moab.  The  Egyp.  chariots 
could  not  enter  these  rugged  mountains.  Among 
the  119  towns  in  Palestine  mentioned  on  this  valu- 
able list  at  Kamak  (first  published  by  Marietta)  the 
following  cities  noticed  in  the  Bible  are  found  in 
the  order  here  given : — Megiddo,  Gaza,  Do  than, 
Babbith,  Kartan,  Damascus,  Edrei,  Abila  (of 
Bashan),  Hammath,  Madon,  Lasharon,  Ashtaroth, 
Maachah,  Laish,  Hasor,  Adami,  Kishion,  Shunem, 
Misheal,  Achshaph,  Taanach,  Ibleam,  Anem, 
Kadesh  (of  Issaohar),  Analiarath,  Nekeb,  Joppa, 
Lod,  Ono,  Shochoh  (near  AduJlam),  Naamah, 
Saphir,  Rakkon,  Gerar,  Aroer  (of  Simeon),  Lebaoth, 
Benoboth,  Adoraim,  Aiam,  Gezer,  Rabbath,  Zorah, 
Anem,  En-gannlm  (of  Jadah),  Gibeah  (of  Judah), 
and  Zephatnali.  These  cities  therefore  all  bore  their 
biblical  names  in  B.a  1600,  before  the  Exodus, 
and  the  list  has  the  highest  value  for  critical 
purposes.  The  dvUisation  of  the  Canaanites  at 
this  period  as  described  in  the  spoil  lists  of 
Thotiunes  m.  b  most  remarkable.  All  the  precious 
metals  were  in  use ;  art  objects  from  Phoenicia  and 
Assyria  were  imported ;  ivory  was  used  for  inlay- 
ing ;  chariots  were  plated  with  gold  and  silver,  or 
pamted ;  axmour  oi  bronze,  and  iron  weapons  are 
noticed  with  flint  axes.  Thrones,  footstools,  and 
sceptres,  of  precioos  wood,  were  adorned  with  gold 
and  ivory ;  tables  were  set  with  gems ;  and  tents 
had  pillars  of  iron  and  of  gold.  The  cities  had 
walls,  and  fine  harvests  of  wheat  and  barley  were 
reaped,  while  horses  and  flocks  were  captured  by 
the  Egyptians.  Statnes  with  heads  of  gold  are 
also  mentioned.  Wine,  oil,  honey,  baun,  and 
fruits  were  presented.  Even  the  ploughs  seem  to 
have  be«i  adorned  with  gold ;  and  cedar  wood  was 


oommonly  used.  Ships  laden  with  timber  and 
com  were  sailing  on  the  Mediterranean  {et.  Gn 
49",  Nu  24**),  and  often  carried  slaves  from  the 
north.  In  the  time  of  Thothmes  IT.  further  ex- 
peditions were  made  against  the  Hittites,  now 
driven  from  Palestine  to  ^a^esh  on  the  Orontes. 
These  conquests  were  maintained  daring  the 
greater  part  of  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  ti 
Amenopliis  ni.  (about  B.C.  1600  to  1464). 

The  Egyptian  monuments  do  not  mention  any 
Exodus,  thoi^h  Thothmes  IT.  is  said  to  have  driven 
out  the  Asiatics.  The  notices  of  the  place  Rameses 
(Gn  47",  Ex  1"*)  do  not  serve  to  fix  any  date  for 
such  an  event,  and  our  only  sources  ot  informa- 
tion (see  Jg  11",  1  K  6>)  point  to  the  15th  cent. 
B.a  as  that  during  which  the  emquest  of  Palestine 
by  the  Hebrews  was  etTected.  u  the  ruins  of 
Tiachish  the  seal  of  Teie,  the  Armenian  queen  of 
Amenophia  m.,  is  found,  showing  intercourse  with 
Egypt  about  B.a  1600;  and  the  Egyptians  were 
in  consttuit  intercourse  with  Babylon,  Assyria,  and 
Armenia  at  this  time,  the  royal  houses  being  allied 
by  marriages  from  the  time  of  Thothmes  IT.  A 
curious  coneiform  tablet,  sealed  with  a  Bab. 
cylinder  signet  (Tel  d-Amama),  is  addressed  to 
'  all  the  kings  of  Canaan,  servants  of  my  brother, 
the  king  of  Egypt,'  and  served  as  a  passport  foi 
an  envoy.  The  great  collections  of  800  coneiform 
tablets,  found  in  1887  at  Tel  el-Amama  (between 
Memphis  and  Thebes),  contain  letters  to  Amenophis 
m.  and  Amenophis  IT.  from  the  Idnjis  of  Babylon, 
Assyria,  and  Annenia,  from  princes  in  Asia  Nunor, 
and  (in  about  200  instances)  from  chiefs  of  the 
Hittites,  Amorites,  Phoenicians,  and  Philistines, 
who  ruled  as  subjects  of  the  Pharaoh,  assisted  1^ 
Egyp.  residents  m  the  chief  towns  of  the  Syrian 
and  Palestine  plains,  and  guarded  by  forces  of 
chariots.  But  towards  the  end  of  tiie  reign  of 
Amenophis  in.  revolutions  occurred,  which  do- 
stroyea  the  Egyp.  domination.  The  Canaanitee 
songht  alliance  with  Babylon,  but  this  was  refused. 
The  Hittites  and  Cassites  attacked  Damascus,  and 
overran  Bashan.  The  Amorites  made  war  on  the 
Phoanicians,  and  besieged  Tyre.  The  Egyp.  forces 
were  defeated  and  wittidrawn  from  the  north  and 
from  Jerusalem,  and  the  king  of  that  city  wrote 
to  Egypt  to  complain  of  the  entire  destruction  of 
'all  the  rulers,  which  followed,  and  which  was 
due  to  the  conquests  of  a  people  called  the  fftMri 
01 'Abiri,  They  are  said  to  nave  come  from  Seii 
to  Jerosalem,  and  to  have  foaght  at  Aiialon,  and 
sabdaed  Gezer,  Ashkelon,  Zorah,  Laohish,  Keilah, 
and  other  cities.  The  date  coincides  with  that  of 
Uie  Heb.  conquest  according  to  the  OT  notices, 
and  it  appears  probable  that  (as  Zimmem  has 
proposed)  the  Habiri  are  to  be  identified  with  the 
Hebrews. 

In  the  reign  of  Amenophis  it.  communication 
with  the  north  was  (according  to  tiieee  tablets) 
much  interrupted,  and  about  B.C.  1400  the  18th 
dynasty  was  overthrown.  Seti  L,  a  generation 
later,  began  to  attempt  the  reoonouest  of  the  lost 
empire  when  the  19th  dynasty  had  arisen.  He 
penetrated  to  Kanana  {Kana'cm)  near  Hebron,  and 
into  the  land  of  Zahi,  famous  for  its  wine  and  com, 
and  thoncht  to  have  lain  in  the  south  of  Pal., 
netur  which  apparently  lived  the  Anaogas  (perhaps 
Anakim).  Seti  also  fought  a  battle  at  Inuamn, 
perhaps  Jamnia,  and  his  famous  successor,  Ramses 
n.,  besieged  and  took  Ashkelon,  and  the  towns 
of  Shalama,  Maroma  (^MeiHln),  Ain  Anamim 
i'Ainatha),  Dapur  {Debaneh),  and  Kalopn  (perhaps 
ShalabUn),  in  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee.  He  pur- 
sued his  conqaests  into  Phoenicia,  and,  after  taking 
^adesh,  entered  into  treaty  with  the  Hittites, 
who  had  become  independent,  and  marched  to  the 

*  Then  two  lUtanaita  mn  otarij  fitttn  not  wiiiw  «kaa 

the  Um«  of  th*  IBth  dyilMty. 
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EnphntMandtoEpheRia.  ThiBpwiodof  oonqnect 
In  Galilee  seems  to  nave  otdnddea  ohionologically 
witii  the  oppresskm  of  Israel  under  Jabin  n.,  Idns 
oi  Hawr,  whose  'captain'  (sor),  with  a  foroe 
iron  ehanots  (Je  4*),  Dears  a  name  not  apparently 
Semitio,  bat  eiuuy  explained  as  Eerp.,  vu.  Siaera, 
is.  Set-Ba,  '  the  servant  of  Ba.'  The  conquests  of 
Ramses  n.  were  lost  about  B.a  ISOO  by  Merenptah, 
who  was  attacked  in  Egypt  by  tribes  from  the 
nortii,  and  after  his  time  Aiisa  (Hareth),  a 
Phoenioiaa,  ruled  in  the  Delta.  The  power  of 
Egypt  stcHiidily  declined,  and  about  B.O.  1200 
lUumses  in.  was  attacked  by  northern  tribes, 
coming  both  by  sea  and  by  land  to  Egypt.  Among 
those  enumerated  are  the  Datum  or  ureeks,  ana 
the  PvUtta,  thought  to  be  the  Philistines. 

Early  Asqrr.  invasions  occurred  (see  ASAH )  about 
this  period;  and  in  B.O.  1160  Aasur-risisi  set  up  a 
monument  at  Beirut,  and  about  1180  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.  entered  the  Lebanon.  An  Asiyr.  king  was 
also  buried  at  Abydos  in  the  time  of  Ramses  UT., 
and  may  have  passed  through  Palestine.  But, 
after  the  death  of  Solomon,  Shishak  (b.c.  966-933) 
invaded  Palestine,  and  took  133  cities,  among 
which  Jerusalem  is  perhaps  mentioned  lam 
(Maspero).  The  only  monument  of  tins  later  age 
IS  the  famous  Moabite  Ston&  found  at  DhibAn, 
which  records  the  revolt  of  Moab  in  the  9th  cent. 
B.a,  during  the  reign  of  Ahab  (cf.  2  K  8*-"). 
But  the  power  of  the  Assyrians  in  Palestine 
was  not  severely  felt  until  the  time  of  Tiglath- 
pileaer  m.,  who  conquered  Damascus  in  B.a  732. 
Prior  to  this  event  Itfenahem  of  Israel  and  Ahas  of 
Jndah  broiu[ht  tribute,  as  Jehu  had  done  in  the 
9th  cent.  The  fall  of  the  Syrian  power  beyond 
Jordan  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Samaria 
in  B.a  722  by  Sargon.  The  advance  to  Ashdod 
followed  eleven  years  later,  and  the  attack  on 
Jemaalem  liy  Sennacherib,  in  B.a  701,  failed  in 
consequence  of  the  success  of  Tirhakah,  the  Ethi- 
opian King  of  Egypt,  after  his  defeat  near  Joppa. 
Sennacherib  '  dwelt  at  Nineveh '  (2  K  19^)  till  his 
death  twenty  years  later,  and  Judah  was  saved 
for  a  century.  The  great  inscription  of  Sennacherib 
attests  the  wealth  of  Hezekiah,  and  mentions  his 
ivoiy  throne.  The  Siloam  inscription,  belonnng 
to  this  age^  not  onlv  gives  us  the  chancters  uien 
in  use, — closely  like  the  Phoanician, — but  also 
shows  us  that  the  language  of  Judah  was  the 
pure  Heb.  in  which  the  earlier  books  of  the 
OT  are  written.  Sennacherib  speaks  of  30 
talents  of  gold  and  800  talents  of  suver  given  as 
tribute  by  Hezekiah,  with  precious  woods,  gems, 
eunuchs  of  the  palace,  horses,  moles,  asses,  camels, 
oxen,  and  sheep.  Forty-six  fortresses  were  be- 
sieged with  battering-rams  in  Judtea.  Manasseh 
is  again  noticed  as  tributary  to  Esarhaddon,  who 
rebuilt  Babylon  2  Ch  33")  and  conquered 
Egypt.  Very  few  Palestine  antiquities  are  as  yet 
recovered  previous  to  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(B.C.  600),  excepting  those  noticed  above.  At 
Samaria  a  Heb.  quarter-shekel  weight*  has  been 
found  (about  40  grains),  and  in  the  ruins  of  Lachish 
day  images,  with  pottery  and  seals.  Certain  in- 
scribed seals  from  Jerusalem  and  Northern  Pales- 
tine bear  Hebrew  personal  names  compounded  with 
the  sacred  name  Jah,  which  occurs  on  the  Moabite 
Stone,  and  also  early  in  Assyria  and  Syria.  The 


nefp,  'quuter  ol  bait'  (OlermontOumcmuX  ud  r«W  <A«-I 
(or  'quarter  ihckel'  ^bertaon  Smith).  See  the  diaeuaaiOD  by 
the  totter  In  the  Aettdemg,  18th  Nov.  18W,  p.  MS  ff.,  or  PEFSi, 
July  ISM,  p.  ZZ6  S.  The  weight  agnee  with  that  of  the  quarter 
ot  a  OalibMO  ahakel.  After  the  OapUril^  the  ihekel  weighed 
only  ISO  Kralo*  (iee  alio  PBFSt,  July  and  Oct  1890  and  Jan. 
UOO,  tor  fiuther  papen  on  the  metrology).  A  apedmen,  appar- 
ently  at  the  tull  nefev,  weighing  Its  gia.,  haa  raoently  been 
found  br  BUM  at  T*U  &diuiya(7<jW,  Jntr  UIW,  ^ 


Siloam  aquednct,  and  probably  many  rook-c<4 
tombs  of  the  old  PhcBuidan  ohanuster,  date  imp 
this  period. 

Alter  the  Ciaptivity  we  poeaeas  dlvw  aheke, 
ooins  (worth  about  28.  Sd. ),  adorned  with  the  pomo. 
granate,  which  appear  to  be  earlier  than  the  2nd 
or  3rd  cent.  B.C. ;  and  the  great  inscription 
of  Eshmnnazar  (probably  of  the  3rd  cent  B.a) 
shows  that  Sharon  was  ruled  by  the  Sidonian 
kings  under  the  Ptolemies,  while  dated  texts  of 
the  same  period  attest  the  worship  of  Baal  near 
Tyre.  The  Greek  influence  which  D^an  to  affect 
Palestine  after  the  conquest  by  Alexander  the 
Great  is  witnessed  by  the  ruins  of  Tyms  in  Gilead, 
where  the  palace  of  the  priest  Hyroanus  (boilt  in 
B.O.  176)  is  adorned  with  gigantic  figures  of  lions, 
and  with  semi-Gr.  •emi-Egyp,  pillars  and  cornices. 
To  the  2nd  cent.  B.O.  belong  the  ooins  of  the 
Hasmontean  kings,  inscribed  in  the  later  Heb. 
character,  and  sJso  (from  tiie  time  of  Alexander 
Jannens)  in  Greek.  The  Gr.  masonry  (like  that  of 
the  Acropolis),  with  drafted  margins  to  the  stones, 
is  found  at  T;^iis  and  in  Phoenicia,  and  continuea 
in  use  in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great.  Atmnt  the 
Christian  era  the  Gr.  tomb  also  began  to  supersede 
the  earlier  Heb.  tomb  with  koldm  or  tnund 
graves,  and  tiie  adornment  of  the  facades  was 
executed  in  a  pecoliar  native  style,  much  influenced 
by  Greek  ideas,  the  best  examples  of  which  occur 
near  Jerusalem. 

The  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  was  a 
mat  building  period  in  Palestine.  Roman  cities 
uke  Gradara  and  Gerasa  sprang  up,  and  the  temple 
of  Baalbek  was  built.  Numerous  hunily  mausotea 
— towers  containing  sarcophi^ — were  erected,  esp. 
in  Bashan  and  Gilead,  and  Gr.  inscriptions  prove 
that  they  were  built  in  the  lifetime  of  the  owner. 
Bashan  presents  us  with  hundreds  of  Or.  texts  of 
this  age,  dating  from  the  time  of  Herod  onwards, 
and  witnessing  to  the  existence  of  a  mingled  Arab- 
Gr.  population,  adoring  Arab  and  Gr.  gods.  The 
synagogues  of  Upper  Galilee  (to  whi<£  probably 
others  on  Carmel  and  at  Shiloh  may  be  added)  are 
equally  influenced  by  Gr.  art,  though  in  some  cases 
giving  square  Heb.  inscriptions.  The  most  notable 
examples  occur  at  Chorazin.  Tell  Hftm,  Irbid,  and 
in  the  mountains  of  Naphtau.  Roman  roads,  with 
milestones  inscribed  in  Gr.  and  in  Latin,  belong 
to  the  same  period  (esp.  under  the  Antonines, 
A.D.  140  to  180);  and  at  Gerasa  we  find  a  very 
perfect  example  of  a  Roman  city,  with  its  streets 
of  columns,  forum,  theatres,  nanmachia  basin, 
triumphal  arch,  baths,  judgment  basilica,  and 
temples.  To  the  2nd  and  3ra  cents.  A.D.  belong 
also  the  Jewish  and  Christian  osteophagi  (or 
bone  boxes)  found  on  Olivet  with  Gr.  and  Heb. 
texts,  and  the  tombstones  of  tiie  old  Jewish 
cemetery  at  Jaffa.  The  tomb  of  Eleazar  bar 
Zachariah  (A.D.  135)  bearing  his  name  has  perhaps 
been  found  on  Cannel,  and  that  of  a  descendant 
of  Rabbi  Tarphon  at  Jaffa. 

The  Palestine  ruins  of  the  Byzantine  period 
j4th  to  7th  cent.)  are  extremely  numerous,  includ- 
ing fortifications,  churches,  chapels,  and  monas- 
teries in  all  parta  of  the  country.  Gr. -(Christian 
texts  are  commonly  found.  The  Gr.  tomb  con- 
tinned  in  general  use,  and  copper  coins  of  the 
later  emperors  are  fonnd  in  great  numbers.  The 
remains  of  the  Arab  period  before  the  crusades 
(esuecially  the  mosques  at  Jerusalem,  Dtumascus, 
ana  'AmmAn)  are  less  numerous.  A  text  from 
Harrftn  (south-east  of  Damascus)  proves  the  use 
of  the  Kufic  character  in  Palestme  before  the 
time  of  Omar.  The  Norman  buildings  of  the 
12th  and  13tb  cents,  represent  a  new  and  foreign 
element  in  architecture,  and  to  this  age  belong 
many  coins,  seals,  inscribed  tombstones,  ;rlass 
mosaics,  and  frescoes,  with  other  art  objects.  Tho 
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iateat  important  architectonl  renuuna  are  found 
in  the  moaqnes  boilt  by  the  ereat  Egjrp.  rulers  of 
the  18th  and  14th  cents.  Modern  additions  to 
the  architeetnre  include  the  Latin  monasteries 
at  Jerusalem,  Naaureth,  Bethlehem,  Carmel,  etc., 
with  smaller  Greek  monasteries,  and  Protestant 
churches  and  orphanages  at  Jemaalem,  Nazareth, 
etc.  Therealantiqoitiesof  Palestine  are,  however, 
for  the  most  part  hidden  in  the  great  monnds  which 
mark  the  sites  of  ancient  cities  snoh  as  Ashkelon, 
Megiddo,  Laohish,  CtBsarea,  etc,  which  reqnire 
further  excavation. 

LrnBATOBi.— Tha  BlbUoKi^hy  of  FaleatliM  ooanplw  s  stoat 
roluine  recently  publidied  by  Heir  Bdhrioht,  but  the  number 
ot  itandard  worka  neoeaniy  lor  the  student  is  not  Uifs. 
Reluid's  Patmttina  lUuttrata  Is  still  vslnable,  and  Bobinaon's 
BMieat  Ssteanktt  form  an  Invaluable  storehouse  of  literary 
notlaes.  The  results  ot  ex^oration  are  found  In  the  pobUoations 
of  the  PttUstin*  Bxrioratim  Fund  (lJE»fr-1900X  and  esp.  In  the 
Hemoin  of  the  Sorrqr,  Inolading  seraa  quarto  ▼olames  Uln» 
tnted.  Tliree  ot  these  treat  of  ^l^stem  Palestine,  ooe  of  Iloab, 
one  of  Jemaalem,  one  oontaina  Special  Papera,  and  the  last 
gires  the  Arab  nomenclature.  Three  roltmies  are  added  on 
the  Natural  History,  Botany,  and  Geology,  and  two  more  are 
to  follow  on  the  Ardueological  disoovenes  of  M.  Olermon^ 
Oanneau.  To  theee  must  be  added  the  maps  (1  Inch  to  the  mile), 
with  those  on  a  smaller  scale  which  give  the  results  as  bearing 
oo  ancient  geography.  The  Egyp-  reoords  relatiog  to  Pales- 
tine will  be  fouDd  m  Brugach'a  Hittoty  of  Bgypt,  and  in  Ohaba^ 
Vofog*  d'm  SgyptitOftae  alao  W.  H.  MuUer,  AtUn  u.  Bwropa ; 
Haspero,  itewn  CivUiaUion,  Struggl*  <if  M«  Sationt, 
and  parts  of  Hogarth's  AvOurHy  and  Ardutolcm;  the 
spelling  of  the  names  is  given  in  hieroglyphlo  ^rpes  In  Flenet^s 
Dittiimarp.   The  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  are  published  In  fao- 


2nd  sd.).  The  Assyr.  records  are  tr.  in  MP,  and  (better)  In 
KIS  I.-UL,  and  in  Sobnuler's  valuable  work  on  the  0»ai*\f. 
Innript.  and  OT.  The  early  OhristiaD  and  Moslem  aooounta 
are  treated  In  the  pubUoattons  of  the  PaleMn*  POgHm  Teati 
Soeittp.  The  Oreek  inscriptions  were  oollected  by  waddington 
and  de  Vogfii  {Imeriptbm*  Ortequtt  et  Latlna  ds  la  Sfti*), 
and  to  the  latter  we  owe  valuable  works  on  Jemaalem  and  on 
the  ohorobea  of  the  cmaadera.  The  history  ot  the  varioos 
sorlpts  Is  given  by  Isaac  Taylor  (Th»  Alphabet),  and  the 
coinage  is  treated  by  Madden  (Coins  (As  ./sisf).  TheTalmudio 
geography  is  detaued  by  Neubaoer  (/B^oaraphie  du  Talmud), 
ana  the  Arab  geographies  bv  Ony  Is  Strange  (PaL  under 
th*  iloUmU) :  while  the  most  important  worlis  treating  of  the 
orosaders  include  Bongars'  Oeta  Dti,  the  History  by  William 
of  Tyre,  the  valuable  Regttta  RmA  Hiemolrm&ani  by  Heir 
BShiicb^  and  Bey's  Cdonltt  Iranmm  de  la  Svri*.  Many 
other  publications  might  be  added  to  this  list  of  leading  worlo, 
such  as  ths  pubUcations  ot  the  Oermon  PaUMnt  Sk/eUty,  the 
works  of  de  SaulCT,  Outein,  and  others,  and  scattered  papers, 
given  by  the  Bibliial  Anhaologieal  SocUtp  and  other  anti> 
quailan  societies.  Popular  works  on  the  oountiy  are  not 
included  In  tliis  Ust.  Ths  features  of  the  country  may  be  best 
understood  from  the  large  model  by  Mr.  O.  Armstrong  pub- 
lished by  the  PaUitine  Eagiltratim  Fund,  The  topographical 
questions  and  antiquities  are  treated  In  O.  A.  Smitn's  HuHL; 
Baedeker,  PaL  (last  ed.);  Nowaok,  Btb.  Arch. ;  Benxinger, 
do.;  see  also  Oooder's  Bcmdbook  to  Ou  BMe.  Important 
details  may  also  be  studied  In  the  British  Museum  catalogues ; 
and  M.  Maspero's  stndiss  ot  the  geographical  lists  of  Thoumes 
m.  and  Shlshak  have  been  published  in  ths  IVaiisaeMms  af  (As 
Kfetoria  /n«t{(ti<«(forThothmes,  1888,  p.  17711.,  U88,  n.  6Bff. : 
for  Shlshak,  ISM,  p.  aBX  vrtddi,  together  with  those  of  the 
Jloyof  .^siafie  Soaety,  contain  other  papers  beaiiDgOD  Palestins ; 
ct.  also  parts  of  Sayce's  Patriairtluu  PatetiiM.  The  Mediieval 
Samaritan  Topography  Is  to  he  found  in  JuynboU'S  SamariXan 
Book  tfJoAxM,  and  m  Neubaner's  Samaritan  CArmieb,  to  which 
NnttTs  Samaritans  may  be  added  as  ot  value.  Becent  researches 
have  so  entirely  changed  the  basis  on  which  Palestine  antiquities 
are  now  studied,  that  the  traditional  Ohiistian  topogruhy  has 
ceaoed  to  be  regarded  as  ol  prlmaiy  Impwtanca,  and  many 
works  founded  on  this  intormaaon  have  become  obsolete.  Out- 
rid*  the  Bible  the  most  important  ancient  work  bearing  on  the 
■widUtion  of  the  country,  about  the  Christian  era,  conUnues  to 
5e  that  of  Jotephut ;  but  his  text  is  so  cormpt,  and  his  state- 
ments ot  distance  ana  area  are  so  discordant,  that  It  is  impossible 
to  rdy  on  his  accuiaey  In  these  details. 

C.  B.  CONDER. 
PALLU  (mVs;  teXXote,  4«XXoi»).  —  One  of  the 
sons  of  Benben,  Gn  46*,  Ex  6",  Nu  28>-  •,  1  Ch  ». 
The  patronymic  Pallnitei  ('kVw,  faXXoveO  occurs 
in  Nn  20*.  We  shonld  probaUy  read  Pallu  for 
PELBTH  (wh.  see)  in  Nu  W, 

PALM  (or  THE  Hand).— The  Heb.  word  is  kapk 
jfrom  in  to  be  bent,  bowed),  sigiiifies  the  hand  as 
bent  or  hollow,  the  palm  in  retiaineM  for  holding 


or  grasping,  and  it  ia  naed  with  sieat  freedom  in 
OT.  Pharaoh's  cup  is  set  upon  tiie  palm  of  I  ii 
hand  (Gn  40U-*>];  the  widow  of  Zarephath  han 
'  but  a  palmfnl  ot  meal '  (1  K  17") ;  the  palms  ar« 
clapped  in  applause  (2  K  11")  or  in  dension  (No 
24><')i  men  seize  'with  the  palm  (Esk  29'),  and 
smite  their  palms  together  in  hana-grasp  (Pr  tf) ; 
the  palms  are  spreacT  out  in  prayer  (Ex  9**-  **) ;  it 


is  by  the  toil  of  the  palms  uiat  men  earn  their 
bread  (Gn  31") ;  and  to  be  in  one's  ptJm  is  tiia  Hebi 
expression  for  to  be  in  one's  power.  The  Eng.  idiom 
uses  '  hand '  in  almost  all  these  places.  Indeed 
'  palm '  never  occurs  in  AV  except  when  followed  by 
'  of  the  hand  '  (Lv  14",  1 8  6<,  2  K  9»,  Is  49i«,  Dn  10"). 
In  Dn  6»-  »•  'part'  (AV  and  EV)  should  be  'palm.' 

In  Sir  18*  God  is  said  to  govern  the  world  with 
the  palm  of  His  hand  (fr  awtOani  oireO,  lit. 

'with  the  span  of  hi8hand,'cf.lB40").  TheGeneva 
and  Bishopi*  Bibles  have  '  with  the  power  of  his 
hand ';  other  VSS,  including  BY,  omi^  following  a 
better  text. 

The  palm  of  the  hand  is  thrice  mentioned  in  NT. 
In  Mt  28"  it  is  said  that '  others  smote  him  with 
the  palms  of  their  hands ' ;  the  Gr.  is  simply  el  it 
ippirura*  (edd.  ipiTump).  The  only  other  oocnrrenoe 
of  j)aTltta>  in  NT  is  Mt  fi"  Stns  n  JiaTl{tt  tit  rV 
Stitiir  nayifa  [ffov],  '  whosoever  shall  smite  thee 
(EV  'smiteth  thee')  on  thy  right  cheek,'  where 
tiie  smiting  is  clearly  with  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
And,  as  Swete  (on  Mk  14")  points  out,  in  two  at 
least  of  the  three  LXX  instances  of  ^vltn»,  the 
reference  is  to  a  blow  on  the  face  by  the  hand  of 
another  (Hos  11«,  1  Es  4").  Field  (Otium  Norv.* 
on  Jn  18")  quotes,  further,  a  clear  example  from 
Joeephus  (Ant.  vm.  xt.  4),  who  represents  Zede- 
kiah  as  saying,  before  he  struck  Micaiah  on  the 
cheek,  'If  he  oe  a  true  prophet,  as  soon  as  he  is 
struck  by  me,  let  him  dibble  my  hand'  {tMin 
^nrSelt  in^  iyjili  fSKa^ra  uav  Hit>  vtlp'^)}  and  he 
deoideB,  after  examining  the  nse  of  uie  word  in 
classical  writers,  that  ^vl{ar  (though  from  Hva, 
a  rod)  is  not  u»ed  as  equivalent  to  ^aBSl{-*u>,  '  to 
strike  with  a  rod,'  later  than  Herodotus.  BV 
therefore  need  scarcely  have  repeated  tiie  AV 
margin  '  or  with  rod*.'  In  Mk  14"  (jtawUriuxca 
abriv  (paKKw  [but  edd.  after  best  MSS  Aa/3or,  on 
which  see  Swete,  m  foe.])  and  in  Jn  18"  ({Sows 
^■naiui  nf  'IqvoO)  we  have  the  subst.  ^rttiia,  of 
which  the  meaning  is  determined  by  the  meaning 
of  ^rltu  i  it  means  a  stroke  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  BV  has  in  Mk  '  received  him  with  blows  of 
their  hands,'  with  marg.  '  or  stroke*  of  rods ' ;  and 
in  Jn  '  struck  Jesus  with  his  hand,'  with  maig.  '  or 
with  a  rod.'  The  margins  are  to  be  rejected  on  the 
ground  of  congmity  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  word. 

J.  BASTDras. 

PALM  TREE  (ip?  tdmOr,  in  Jg  4*  and  Jer  10>  -^^iK: 
tobni,  jxt/ma).— The  palm  is  indigenona  in  tropical 
and  subtropical  climates.  It  is  the  tree  par 
exetUenet  ot  Egypt  and  Nubia.  It  flourishes, 
however,  is  the  maritime  plain  of  PaL  and  S^ia, 
as  far  north  as  Beirftt  and  TripolL  Beyond  this  it 
exists,  even  as  fitr  as  Smyrna.  It  grew  formerly 
in  abundance  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  would  do 
so  now  if  planted.  Although  a  few  trees  grow  in 
sunuT  places  on  the  lower  mountains,  they  do  not 
nsuaUy  bear  fruit  at  an  altitude  above  1(X)0  ft. 
The  palm  of  Scripturo  is  Phcmix  dactyltfera,  L., 
of  the  Order  Palmete.  It  is  an  endogenous  tree ; 
the  trunk,  composed  of  interlacing  fibres,  is  very 
light,  but  exceiedingly  flexible  and  strong.  A 
palm  tree  sways  to  and  fro  in  the  wind  with 
inexpressible  gracefulness,  but  seldom  breaks, 
even  in  the  fiercest  gales.  Its  trunk  grows  by 
additions  from  above,  not  increasing  in  thickness 
after  it  has  once  become  fairly  established. 
Indeed,  by  the  wearing  off  of  the  stumps  of  the 
leaves,  it  neoomea  more  deodar  aa  it  increases  in 
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hdght.  This  t&ll,  slender,  flexible  trnnk  springs 
from  an  immense  tuber,  a  little  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  From  the  lower  surface  of  this 
tuber  descend  oord-like  white  roots,  which  spread 
laterally  about  as  much  as  the  diameter  of  the 
head  of  leaves,  and  downward  for  6-8  ft.  or  more. 
These  giro  off  coarse  fibres,  which  absorb  the 
moisture  from  the  soil.  From  the  upper  aspect  of 
the  tuber,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  spring 
true  branches.  If  not  cut  off,  thOT  will  grow  and 
produce  the  effect  of  a  dnmp  of  several  trees. 
Such  dumps  are  the  usual  fotm  of  growth  in  the 
desert,  or  in  neglected  plaoes.  But  branches  very 
seldom  grow  at  any  considerable  height  above  the 
ground.  The  palm  'branches'  (called  technically 
timt  in  Lv  23^  [see  Driver's  note  in  PB],  'palms' 
lof  the  hand],  from  their  shape  [cf.  n^f  Is  91''  19", 
Job  16**])  do  not  refer  to  these,  out  to  the  fronds, 
which  form  a  hemispherical  or  nearly  spherical 
dome,  which  waves  and  tosses  often  at  a  height  of 
lJO-100  ft.  The  fronds  themselves  are  6-12  ft.  or 
mora  in  length,  with  a  stiff  midrib,  and  pinnse  half 
folded  lengthwise,  ending  in  a  prickly  tip.  The 
lowermost  of  these  Ax>nd8  are  denexed,  the  middle 
horizontal,  and  the  uppermost  erect.  From  the 
terminal  bud  arise  the  spathes,  which  endose  the 
flowers.  The  staminate  flowers  are  on  one  tree 
and  the  Distillate  on  another.  As  soon  as  they 
have  shed  their  pollen,  the  staminate  flowers 
wither  and  drop  on.  But  the  clusters  of  dates  on 
(he  fertile  tree  grow  more  beautiful  as  they  curve 
moro  and  more  outward  and  downward  on  their 
long  yellow  or  red  stalks,  and  the  ripening  dates 
turn  from  green  to  yellow  or  red,  and  sometimes 
to  a  rich  maroon  colour  or  almost  black.  The 
fruit  is  gathered  by  a  man  who  climbs  the  tall 
slender  trnnk,  cuts  the  great  dusters,  places  them 
in  a  basket,  and  lowers  them  to  the  ground. 

The  Scripture  allusions  to  the  palm  tree  are 
nnmennu.  Its  evergreen  foliage  and  wealth  of 
delidons  irnit  are  compared  with  the  righteous 
(Ps  92"),  it0  tall,  graceful  stature  and  mien  with 
the  loveliest  of  women  (Ca  V).  Immediately  after 
the  latter  alludon  there  is  another  to  the  mode  of 
gatherine  the  fruit :  '  I  will  go  up  to  the  palm 
tree,  I  wxU  take  hold  of  the  boughs  thereof '  (v.*). 
The  bought  hare  are  the  graceful  stalks  of  the  date 
dnaters,  oftm  4-6  ft.  long,  loaded  with  their 
tempting  fmi^  under  the  dome  of  leaves.  The 
n^ght  port  of  the  palm  is  notiMd  (Jer  10*).  The 
withering  of  this  tree  is  mentioned  with  that  of 
the  vine,  fig,  pomegranate,  apple,  and  other  trees, 
as  a  sign  of  the  desolation  of  the  land  (Jl  1"). 
Scnlptiued  and  carved  palm  trees  were  used  for 
•rchitectnial  decoration  (1  K  6*,  Ezk  4I»  etc.). 
Fronds  were  used  for  booths  (Lv  23*>).  They  were 
also  used  in  token  of  triumph  ( Jn  12",  Rev  7*). 

The  palm  gave  its  name  to  Phcenlcia  and  to 
Phoenix  in  Crete.  Jericho  was  the  '  city  of  palm 
trees'  (Dt  84>,  Jg  1"  3",  2  Ch  28").  They  existed 
in  great  numbers  there  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
A  tew  wild  ones  exist  now  in  the  Jordan  Valley. 
Perhaps  the  fronds  used  in  Christ's  triumpuU 
entry  into  Jerusalem  came  from  that  region. 
Hazazon-tamar  (6n  14'',  2  Ch  20*)  possibly  means 
'the  felling  of  the  palm  tree.'  Palms  must  have 
been  abundant  in  £n-gedi  (Sir  24"),  a  fact  con- 
firmed by  Josephus  and  Pliny.  Baal-tamar  (Jg 
20'')  and  Deborah's  palm  tree  (Jg  4*|,  in  the  hill. 
eountry  of  Benjamin,  were  probably  isolated  trees 
— perba]>|^  according  to  Stanley,  the  same  tree.  As 
above  said,  palms  were  never  common  in  the  upper 
hills.  This  would  make  a  single  tree  in  such  a 
situation  a  landmark.  There  are  stUl  a  few  in  the 
hills  of  Pal.  and  Lebanon.  Tamar  in  the  south  of 
Judtea  (Ezk  47"  48**)  must  have  been  within  the 
wilderness  of  the  wanderings.  Bobinson  {BBP* 
■L  198,  202)  places  it  at  el-Jm^   Tadmor  (2  Ch  8<) 

VOU  III, 


is  a  corruption  of  (or  a  mistake  for)  Tamar.  It 
was  noted  for  its  paim  trees.  None  now  remain. 
Bethany  is  derivedby  some  from  ^rirn'9s=?u>u*e  oj 
dates,  while  others  derive  it  from  n;)pi<3= Aotwe  of 
torrow.  The  improbability  of  dates  being  produced 
in  quantities  suifident  to  give  their  name  to  a 
place,  inclines  us  to  think  that  the  latter  is  the 
more  correct  etymology.  Three  women  are  named 
Tamar  (Gn  38*,  2  S  13>  14").  BeeTAMAB. 

Dates  ore  a  staple  artide  of  food  among  the 
Bedawln  of  Sinai  and  elsewhere.  A  seedless  palm 
tree  flourishes  in  the  Convent  of  Mar  S&ba.  Tine 

f roves  of  palm  trees  are  found  in  all  the  oases, 
he  dates  are  dried  separately,  not  compressed 
into  cakes.  For  their  weight,  tney  contain  a  very 
large  proporti<m  of  nutritious  matter.  A  handful 
of  Uiem  lasts  an  Amb  a  day  or  two.  Date  brandy 
is  made  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine  in  Sinai, 
and  ebtswhere.  Date  h<mey,  called  dibs,  is  also 
made.  Though  there  is  no  unmistakable  allusion 
to  the  use  of  dates  as  food  in  the  Bible,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  wen  so  employed.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  use  of  pam  wood  in 
building.  In  modem  times  it  is  osed  only  for  gate- 
posts and  rafters.  The  midribs  of  the  fronds  are 
used  in  iwlHng  orates  for  fruit  and  ooope  for  fowls. 

O.  E.  Post. 

PALMER-VORK  (du  giuam,  xi/ani,  «rt(«a).— In 
the  artide  on  Locust,  6,  we  have  pointed  out  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  identification  of  the  creatures 
referred  to  in  Jl  1*  2",  Am  4*.  Bochart  and  his 
followers  suppose  them  to  be  stages  in  the  growth 
of  the  locust  The  (k^.  ffeb.  Lex.  agrees  wiUi  him. 
The  root  oiisArab.  jcuam,  signifies  'to  cut  off.' 
This  would  apply  to  any  destooying  larva.  We 
have  farther  pointed  out  (Locust,  9)  that  the  hdfU 
(AV  and  RV  'caterpillar')  is  probably,  as  in  RVm, 
a  stage  of  the  locust.  There  are  numetons  larvae  of 
motb  and  butterflies  whidi  infest  plants  in  Pal. 
and  Syria,  but  none  which  amount  to  a  pest,  or  do 
any  damage  comparable  to  that  inflicted  by  the 
successive  stages  of  the  locust.  The  Eng.  palmer- 
XDorm  is  an  old  name  for  the  caterpillar,  which  is 
so  called  either  from  its  wandering  about  like  a 
pilgrim,  or  (more  probably)  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  palm,  provmoial  mg.  for  the  catldn  of  a 
willow.  O.  E.  Post. 

PALST^From  Or.  wufSKutis  (ropd  and  \6m  'to 
loosen')  came  Lat.  parcdgsis,  whence  Fr.  paralysie. 
In  Old  Jfr.  there  were  several  forms,  of  wnich 
paralasU  aixApakuit  are  typicaL  In  Middle  Eng. 
also  the  longer  and  shorter  forms  were  in  use  with 
a  great  variety  of  spdling,  paralisie,  parlesi, 
mJasie,*  palasyCit  palesie,*  palsey,  palsye,  etc. 
Thus  'paralysis'  and  'palsy'  are  doublets.  The 
former  gradually  dropped  oat  of  common  use,  and 
does  not  occur  u  AV  ;  but  now  it  is  supplanting 
the  latter,  except  in  echoes  of  biblical  language. 

The  subst.  ro/xiXwnt  is  used  only  once  ( Ezk  21'°  ("I) 
in  LXX.  It  is  not  used  in  NT ;  '  palsy '  is  the  tr.  of 
either  the  adj.  ra^aXvrucit  or  the  verb  waaaXioniu, 
generally  in  uie  form  '  sick  of  the  palsy.  When 
the  Greek  is  the  verb  (Lk  5"-*<,  Ac  8*  9")  KV 
translates  by  the  Old  E^g.  verb  '  to  palsy,'  which 
is  not  used  in  AV,  but  occurs  twice  in  Shaks. 
Coriol.  V.  iL  46,  and  Meas.for  Meas.  m.  L  86— 
•  AUflurUaMed  youth 
Dseomss  as  aced,  siid  dotb  bar  the  alms 
Of  paUedeld'; 

and  is  still  in  poetic  use.  For  palsy  or  paralysis 
see  under  Medicine,  p.  328.         J.  HxsTiNas. 


*  Theae  two  forma  ara  found  in  WyoUTi 
t  Aa  in  Ohauoer,  Bam.  t/Sam,  A 1086— 
■  The  mordaunt,  woug^t  in  nriric  wjm. 
Was  of  a  stoon  fol  predona. 
That  waa  ao  fyn  and  Tertamia, 
That  hool  a  man  it  oonda  maka 
Oi  palaqra,  and  of  toothndca.' 
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PJILTI  4hiXr(()0. — !•  One  of  the  twelve  men 
■ent  by  Moees  to  ap^  out  the  land,  Nn  13^.  He 
was  tne  representative  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
3.  The  man  to  whom  Michal,  David's  wife,  was 
given  by  Saul,  1  S  25^  See  Michal,  Mabriaob, 
p.  274».  In  2  S  SU  h«  u  oalled  PaltieL  See  follow- 
mg  article  under  Na  2.  J.  A.  SBI.BIX. 

PiLTIBL  (VireV»  ♦aXT(e)«{X).— 1.  The  prinoe  of 
Isaac har,  one  of  those  appointed  to  divide  the  land, 
Nn  34'*.  2.  2  S  3",  the  same  as  PalU  of  1  S  25<*. 
It  is  uncertain  which  is  the  original  form.  Paltiel 
is  Quite  in  place  in  Ps  list  of  names  in  Nn  84,  bat 
is  leas  so  in  2  S  3",  where  moreover  Palti  has  the 
sapport  of  the  Syr.  and  Amb.  veiaons  (see  Gray, 
Seb.  Proper  Name*,  204,  810).  LOhr,  on  the 
other  hand,  takes  Palti  to  be  »  shortened  form  of 
Potttc; 'my  refogeisEL'  J.  A.  Sklbib. 

PALTITE,  THB  {tt^K:  B  i  KeXwBtl,  A  i«<XX«M<; 
Vnlg.  eU  Phaiti). — A  native  of  Beth-pelet  in  the 
Negeb  of  Jadah  (Joe  16",  Neb  ll*^.  To  this 
town  belonged  Helec,  one  of  David's  thirty  heroes 
(2  8  23**).  In  the  puallel  lists  (1  Ch  11"  27x>) 
Helez  is  described  as  'the  Pelonlte*  a 
variation  which  is  supported  by  the  reading  of 
the  LXX  (A)  in  2  S.  Probably,  however,  '  the 
Pelonite'  of  the  Chronicler  is  due  to  a  scribal 
error,  and  'the  Paltite'  of  the  MT  (cf.  Pesh.  ^LO} 

-5^<^)  is  to  be  retained.  See  Pelonttk. 

J.  F.  STExinva. 

PiMPHTLU  (Ila/t^vXla)  was  a  country  on  the 
south  coast  of  Asia,  having  Lycia  to  the  west  and 
Cilida  Traeheia  (called  in  later  times  Isaoria)  on 
the  east.  In  the  earlier  and  classical  usage,  Pam- 
phylia  included  only  the  narrow  strip  of  flat, 
low-lying  ground  between  the  sea  and  the  lofty 
front  ridge  of  the  broad  belt  of  monntains  called 
Tanms,  which  stretches  from  east  to  west  along 
the  sonthera  edge  of  the  great  central  plateau  m 
Asia  Minor.  l%e  Pamphylian  coast-lands  were 
entirely  dominated  by  Mount  Taurus,  which  forms 
a  singularly  grand  and  impressive  feature  as  one 
sails  along  the  coast  or  approaches  it  from  the  sea. 
On  the  west  frontier  and  on  the  east,  in  the  border- 
lands of  Lycia  and  Traoheiotio  CWcia,  Taurus 
approaches  ver}[  dose  to  the  sea,  and  in  some 
places  actually  rises  straight  out  of  the  water  with 
hardly  room  for  a  road  to  pass  between  the  moun- 
tain wall  and  the  sea.  But  the  Pamphylian  strip 
of  land  is  in  some  places  as  much  as  16  to  20  miles 
broad,  and  its  length  from  east  to  west  was  esti- 
mated bv  Strabo  at  640  stadia  or  80  miles. 

The  Taums  ridge  along  almost  its  whole  front 
presents  an  exceedingly  steep  and  lofty  face 
towards  the  south ;  and  hence  tne  ascent  from  the 
level  plain  of  Pamphylia  up  the  ridge  of  Taums  is 
very  steep.  In  one  place  the  road  that  ascends 
the  precipitous  face  oi  Taurus  was  called  Klimax, 
the  Ladder ;  and  it  is  still  correctly  described  by 
that  name,  for  the  road  ascends  literally  by  a  series 
of  broad  steps  for  more  than  2000  ft.  On  reaching 
the  summit  there  is  no  corresponding  descent  on 
the  northern  side ;  but  the  traveller  nnds  himself 
on  a  high-lying  ground,  containing  many  large 
open  valleys  as  wul  as  narrower  glens,  and  many 
monnttuns  and  hills.  This  high  ground  is  distin- 
Kuished  in  the  most  marked  way  from  the  low  plain 
by  the  sea ;  and  the  classical  nomenclature  observed 
the  distinction,  Pamphylia  being  the  name  of  the 
sea  plain  and  Pisidia  being  the  nigh  country.  In 
later  time  the  name  Pampnylia  was  extended  over 
a  considerable  part  of  Pisidia  owing  to  new  political 
eonditions,  for  in  A.D.  74  the  Romans  made  an 
enlarged  province  of  Pamphylia,  whose  bounds 
reached  north  to  the  frontier  of  Asia  and  the  lake 


Askania  (see  Pisidia).  But  in  the  NT  times  Pam- 
phylia had  the  old  and  narrower  limits. 

Though  many  paths  across  Taurus  connect  the 
Pamphylian  dues  with  the  country  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mountains,  they  are  aU  so  long  and 
difficult  that  none  of  them  has  ever  been  aa  im- 
portant route  for  trade.  It  was  more  convenient 
to  send  the  prodnoe  of  the  southern  plateau  Unds 
dther  westwards  to  the  iEgean  harbours  (especially 
Ephesns)  or  by  the  Cilidan  Gates  to  Tarsus.  Thus 
the  Pamphjrlian  harbours  served  aa  export  and 
import  stations  only  for  the  PamphyUan  strip  of 
ooast-land  and  for  the  nearer  Piaidian  glens  and 
valleys :  and  the  Pamphylian  dties  never  beoiune 
especially  important  or  wealthy,  as  they  had  a 
comparatively  small  country  behind  them.  Still 
the  land  was  rich  enough  to  attract  Greek  colonies 
at  an  early  period ;  the  coinage  of  Side  and 
Aspendos  snows  that  they  were  half-Greek  dties 
as  early  as  the  6th  cent  B.a  ;  and  Sillyon  appears 
aa  a  partiaUy  Graecized  dty  about  300  B.a  But 
the  Greek  liuignage  spoken  in  these  Pamphylian 
dties  was  muon  corrupted,  and  in  Side  is  said  to 
have  passed  wholly  out  of  use  before  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  coin-legends  and  in- 
scriptions in  dialects  of  Greek  are  sometimes  hardly 
intelligiUe,  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
alphabet  and  of  we  words. 

These  facts  prove  that  the  Greek  eolonidng 
element  in  Pamphylia  was  not  strong  enough  to 
maintain  itself  and  to  dominate  the  native  dement 
It  died  out  or  mdted  into  the  native  population. 
Even  after  the  victories  of  Alexander  the  Great 
strengthened  the  Greek  influence  in  Asia,  Perga 
in  Pamphylia,  a  purely  native  priestly  centre,  rose 
to  importance,  and  snnck  a  variety^  of  cdns.  In 
opposition  to  it  arose  the  Greek  dty  Attalia,  a 
Pergamenian  foundation  of  the  2nd  cent  Perhaps 
Ptolemais  daring  the  3rd  cent  marks  a  similar 
attempt  to  establish  Greek  influence  under  the 
protection  of  the  Ptolemies;  but  the  attribution 
of  the  coins  IITOAEMAIEON  to  Pamphylia  is  far 
from  certain,  though  it  u  quite  natural  that  in  the 
acme  of  Ptolemaic  power  the  name  may  have  been 
temporarily  applied  to  some  Pamphylian  dty, 
which  was  used  as  a  centre  of  the  authority  of  the 
6r«eco-Egyptian  kings.  But  in  the  2nd  and  Ist 
cents.  B.C.  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  dty  of 
Pamphylia  was  Side,  whose  rich  coiu^e  at  this 
period  18  attributed  by  numismatists  to  its  serving 
as  the  market  where  the  pirates  of  Cilicia  Tracheia 
disposed  of  their  booty. 

In  these  drcnmstanoes  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  Greek,  or  rather  Grseco- Roman,  element  should 
be  weak  in  Pamphylia  in  the  period  when  Christi- 
anity first  enterea  the  country.  It  was  not  one 
of  the  more  highly  dvilized  regions,  but  rather 
one  where  the  native  Anatolian  and  Cfriental  char- 
acter had  proved  stronger  than  the  Western  influ- 
ence. This  fact  determined  its  history  in  the 
Christian  period.  In  Pamphylia  Christianity 
played  a  very  small  part  during  the  early  cen- 
turies. The  new  religion  spread  most  in  the  more 
civilized  and  educated  regions,  and  not  in  lands 
like  Pamphylia. 

Another  feature  of  the  country  must  have 
exercised  a  strong  determining  influence  on  its 
history.  A  flat  plain  little  raised  above  sea-level,— 
sheltered  by  the  lofty  wall  of  Taums  from  the 
cooling  and  invigorating  northern  breezes  which 
make  the  climate  of  the  central  Anatolian  plateau 
for  the  most  jwxt  invigorating  and  temperate— 
with  a  soil  always  saturated  with  the  waters  that 
flow  down  from  Taurus  or  rise  in  great  springs  at 
its  feet,  and  therefore  at  once  fertile  and  fever- 
laden — with  an  atmosphere  also  heavy  and  satu 
rated  with  the  moisture  from  the  soU  and  from  the 
sea,  moved  only  by  fitful  breezes  setting  from  and 
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to  the  8CM, — Pamphylia  was  not  a  country  likely  to 
keep  alive  the  vigour  and  energy  of  European 
ooloniste.  Thonf^h  the  soil,  being  more  thoroughly 
eoltivated  in  ancient  than  in  modem  time,  would 
not  give  forth  the  aame  malaria  that  gives  the 
eoaat  bo  infamous  a  reputatiouj  yet  the  natural 
eircumstanoes  make  it  neoesaanly  and  always  an 
enervating  climate. 

Christifuiity  was  brought  to  Pamphylia  by  Paul 
•ad  Barnabas  on  their  first  missionary  journey. 
This  was  the  country  which  naturally  came  next 
irithin  their  sphere  of  work  after  Cyprus.  Cilicia 
had  already  heard  the  word ;  and  in  their  progress 
from  Cyprus  they  must  next  proceed  to  Pamphylia. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  plan  of  work  for 
the  missionaries,  probably  sketched  out  even  before 
they  started  from  Syrian  Antioch  (Ac  13*),  must 
have  contemplated  the  evangelization  of  Pamphylia 
next  after  Cyprus.  Thither,  then,  the  missionaries 
proceeded ;  out  after  they  had  reached  the  coontir 
there  arose  a  difierence  ot  opinion,  and  John  Mark 
left  his  companions  and  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
while  the  two  apostles  crossed  Mount  Taurus  and 
reached  Pisidian  Antioch.  It  appears  that  they 
did  not  preach  in  Pamphylia  at  this  time.  The 
only  reasonable  interpretation  of  these  circum- 
stances is  that  the  first  intention  had  been  to 
preach  in  Pamphylia  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
the  natural  older  of  evangeUzation) ;  and  that  all 
three  concurred  in  that  purpose:  but,  when  the 
sphere  of  action  was  removed  from  Pamphylia  to 
FisidiKn  Antioch,  John  Mark  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  the  change  of  plan.  Some  time  later,  on  their 
return,  the  aposUea  peached  in  Perga  (though 
apparently  with  small  success) ;  and  thor  action 
on  that  occasion  proves  that  Pamphrlia  was  in- 
daded  in  their  intended  sphere  of  worK.  It  seems 
irrational  to  suppose  either  that  the  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Antioch  was  formed  at  Paphos,  or  that 
John  acquiesced  in  that  plan  until  he  reached 
Pamphylia,  and  then  abandoned  the  work  (Ac  13). 

As  to  the  reason  why  the  sphere  of  work  had 
been  changed  from  Pamphylia  to  Antioch,  no 
information  is  given  in  Acts;  but  a  plausible 
conjecture  has  been  advanced  that  residence  in 
the  moist  and  enervating  atmosphere  of  Pam- 
phylia, coming  after  the  fatigue  of  missionary 
travel  and  the  intense  efibrt  of  the  scene  in 
Paphos,  brought  out  a  certain  weakness  in  St. 
Paul's  constitution,  causing  the  illness  alluded  to 
inGal4>*. 

Christianity  seems  to  have  been  slow  and  lato  in 
acquiring  a  strong  footing  in  Pamphylia.  When 
St.  Peter  wrote  to  the  Churches  in  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  he  sent  no  message  to  Pamphylia 
or  to  Lycia,  which  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  proof 
that  there  was  no  body  of  Christians  in  those 
districts  (his  omission  of  Cilicia,  where  there  was 
a  body  of  Christians,  arose  from  that  district 
bein|;  classed  along  with  Syria,  and  therefore  being 
outside  the  range  of  the  Epistle).  On  the  extinc- 
tion of  Christianity  in  Pamphylia  see  Pbroa. 

A  long  succession  of  travellers  have  visited  and 
described  the  Pamphylian  country:  by  far  the 
most  elaborate  study  of  some  Pamphylian  cities  is 
contained  in  the  splendid  folios  of  Lanckoronski's 
Stddte  Pamphylien*.  W.  M.  Rahsat. 

PAN.— See  Food  in  voL  iL  p.  40,  «.  'Vessels.' 

PANNAG  {ijH  pawnag.  Koala,  haltamum).  —  One 
of  the  articles  of  commerce  of  Judah  and  Israel 
(Ezk  27").  The  LXX  Koala  is  defined  as  'a  shrub 
similar  to  the  laurel,'  but  there  is  no  hint  as  to  its 
identity.  Balsamum  is  alike  indefinite.  Acc.  to 
the  book  Zohar  (13th  cent.)  us  o^^  leh^m-pannag 
means  '  pastry  work.'  Dr.  Van  Dyck  in  his  Arab. 
V  ti  of  the  Bible  gives  ^al&uxi.  This  is  a  well-known 


confection,  made  of  syrup,  carob  honey,  dibs  (grape 
honey),  or  date  honey,  boiled  with  decoction  of 
soapwort  roots  and  sesame  oil.  This  sweet  is  very 
extensively  made  and  eaten  by  Orientals,  and  is  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce.  It  ia  known  in 
Turkish  as  jaik-mii.  We  have  not  seen  any  de- 
scription of  it  in  ancient  authors,  and  its  etymology 
bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  pannoff.  In  the 
absence  of  decisive  evidence,  the  Eng.  versions 
wisely  transliterato  the  original,  RVm  gloss 
'  perhaps  a  kind  of  confection/  Comill  {ad  loe.) 
and  Hoffinann  (PAom.  Jniehr.  16)  emend  to  ifn 
•wax.'  G.  E.  POBT. 

PAPSB,  PIPES   BBED8,  PAFYBU8.  — See 

Reed,  Wbitiho. 

PAPHOS  (m^ot)  is  mentioned  in  Ac  I8<-"  as 
the  residence  of  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus,  Seboius 
Pattlus,  who  was  visited  and  converted  by  St. 
Paul  on  his  first  missionary  journey. 

The  city  here  meant  is  New  Fapho*,  the  ad- 
ministrative capital  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Cyprus,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Baffo, 
aoout  a  mile  south  of  the  modem  town  of  Ktima, 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  island.  These  remains, 
which  are  all  of  Roman  date,  include  a  small 
theatre  and  amphitheatre,  traces  of  a  temple, 
numerous  house  foundations,  parts  of  the  city 
wall,  and  the  moles  of  the  ancient  harbour.  Out- 
side the  wall  are  traces  of  another  columnar  edifice, 
and  on  and  near  the  site  aro  the  ruins  of  a  Greek 
cathedral  and  other  mediaeval  buildings.  Several 
groups  of  rock-tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  seem 
to  be  of  earlier  than  Roman  date,  but  nothing  is 
known  of  the  settlement  to  which  they  may  have 
belonged. 

Old  Paphos,  which  was  deserted  in  favour  of  the 
site  already  described,  lies  at  Kouklia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Di6rizo  river  (anc.  Bocams),  about  10 
miles  W.S.  W.  of  Bafib,  and  a  little  inland.  Paphos 
was  one  of  the  most  notoble  cities  of  ancientCyprus, 
and  owed  its  celebrity  to  the  temple  and  cult  of 
the  '  Paphian  goddess,  whom  the  Greeks  identified 
with  Aphrodite.  Paphos  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  legendary  Kinyras,  whose  clan 
retained  royal  privileges  down  to  the  Ptolemaic 
conquest  (B.c.  fedS),  and  the  priesthood  of  the  god- 
dess until  the  annexation  of  the  island  to  Rome 
(B.C.  68).  The  goddess  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  a  conical  stone,  in  an  open-air  sanctuary, 
the  general  appearance  of  which  is  known  from 
numerous  ropresentations  on  Roman  imperial 
coins,  and  tne  ground  plan  from  excavations 
made  in  1888  on  behalf  of  the  Cyprus  Exploration 
Fund.  The  temple  is  known  to  have  suffered 
severely  from  earthquakes,  and  to  have  been 
rebuUt  mora  than  once.  It  consisted  in  Roman 
times  of  an  open  court  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  chambers  and  porticos,  and  was  entered  through 
them  from  the  east  by  a  gateway.  The  position 
of  the  sacred  stone,  and  the  interpretotion  of  msjoy 
details  shown  on  the  coins,  remam  uncertain.  To 
the  south  of  the  main  court  lie  the  remains  of 
what  may  be  an  earlier  temple,  or  the  traditional 
tomb  of  Kinyras,  almost  wholly  destroyed  except 
the  westem  wall  of  gigantic  stone  slabs. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  native  and  Ptolemaic 
dynasties,  and  the  foundation  of  New  Paphos,  the 
importance  of  the  old  town  rapidly  declined  :  the 
place  was  ruined  by  earthquakes,  and  desolate 
already  in  J erome's  tune  ( Vita  Bilarionit) ;  though 
the  Act*ofjBamab<u  mention  a  Christian  resident, 
formerly  a  ltp6Sov\ot. 

LmuTCBB.— Ueoniui,  Oypnu,  «.«. ;  Journal  of  EellmU 
Studxu,  ix.  U8-271  (tap.  Uteniy  ■ouroes  for  history  of  Old 
Paphos,  Vn-1M :  azosvattoDS  in  tha  temple,  193-216). 

J.  L.  Mybks. 
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PARABLE  (IN  OT).— 

1.  The  (xyohologioal  oiiglii  ot  the  on  ot  Panble*. 

S.  Relation  ot  Parables  to  other  devices  ot  style. 

8.       Parables  ot  the  OT  and  their  closest  analocnsa 

1.  The  Psychological  OEiaiN  of  the  use  of 
Parables. — It  is  a  necessity  imposed  by  its  verv 
nature  upon  the  human  spirit  to  illustrate  witn 
the  greatest  possible  detuness  the  objects  and  pro- 
cesses belongmg  to  the  sphere  of  ideas.  There  are 
two  leading  paths  whicn  literary  style  pursues  in 
order  to  satisfy  thb  psychological  want.  The 
first  of  these  is  chosen  when  one  expressly  points 
to  a  parallel  which  the  phenomenon  in  question 
has  m  another  sphere.  The  second  method  is 
when  two  spheres  of  phenomena  are  as  it  were 
looked  at  together,  and  when  in  the  description  of 
the  one  H>here  those  expressions  are  dWtctly  em- 
ployed which  properly  aesigiiate  the  notions  and 
the  phenomena  of  the  other  sphere. 

2.  Relation  of  Parables  to  other  detices 
OF  Style. — (a)  When  the  first  of  the  above-named 
ways  of  illnstrating  spiritual  phenomena  is  adopted, 
this  gives  rise  to  the  following  stylistio  devices : — 
(a)  Tne  Simile,  as  in  the  expressions,  '  he  shall  be 
like  a  tree  planted  by  the  nvers  of  water '  (Ps  1'), 
or  '  thou  shalt  dash  tnem  in  pieces  like  a  potters 
vessel '  (2^),  or  in  the  Aralnc  'arrows  bine  Qke  the 

teeth  of  the  Ghftls'         Ut.  'the  snrprinng  one,' 

a  species  of  demon),  cf .  A.  F.  Mehren,  Die  Rhetorik 
der  Araher,  p.  21.  (/!)  The  Simile,  however,  not 
infrequently  expands  into  an  independent  descrip- 
tion. Hence  arise  the  following  five  devices  of 
style :  (L)  The  Fable  is  a  narrative  in  which  sub- 
jects from  the  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  king- 
doms are  introduced  as  u  they  were  capable  of 
thought  and  speech.  The  only  instances  of  the 
Fable  in  the  OT  are  the  story  told  by  Jotham  (Jg 
S*"" ;  Kimchi,  ad  loe.  oar  vjm  d.i  D<xpn  hm)  and  that 
spoken  Jehoash  to  Amaziah  (2  K  14').  Ezk 
17*-"  is  not  a  Fable  (see  below,  2  b).  (u.)  The 
Parable,  again,  is  a  narrative  whose  subject  is 
personal,  and  which  is  oonstmcted  in  order  to 
depict  something  vividly.  Along  with  its  closest 
analogues  it  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  below 
(see  3),  and  the  question  will  be  answered  whether 
the  OT  contains  something  similar,  such  as  (iiL) 
the  Paramyth.  These  three  kinds  of  fictitious 
illustrative  narrative  have  their  opposite  in  (iv.) 
the  TapiSttyfM  {exemplum)  or  Example,  for  the 
latter  u  a  narrative  of  a  real  occurrence,  which 
serves  to  illustrate  the  situation  in  view.  Instances 
of  the  rapiiayita  are  found  in  Ps  99*  (Moses), 
106»«-  (Phinehas),  Neh  13"  (Solomon),  1  Mao  2»« 
(Abraham  and  others),  2  Mac  6"-*i(EIeazar),  Jth 
8^  (Abraham  and  others),  4  Mac  3*"'  (David),  etc. 
To  the  same  category  belong  the  stories  of  Tobit 
and  Susanna  in  so  far  as  these  have  a  real  his- 
torical kemeL  It  is  a  narrative  of  the  same  kind 
which  has  for  ito  subject  that  emperor's  daughter 
(lopi  una)  who  at  the  sight  of  Babbi  Joshua  ex- 
claimed, '  What  a  pil7  that  such  renowned  wisdom 
should  be  stored  in  so  ugly  a  casket ' ;  to  which  the 
Rabbi  replied,  'In  what  does  the  emperor,  your 
father,  store  bis  wine ? '  'In  earthen  vessels,'  said 
she ;  whereupon  the  Rabin  retorted  that  an  emperor 
should  use  more  costly  vessels.  When  this  counsel 
was  followed,  the  wme  deteriorated  (Bab.  Talm. 
TdanUh  7*;  see,  further,  Fttrstenthal,  p.  ISO).  So, 
too,  the  narrative  of  Ishtar's  descent  to  Hades  {Die 
Hdllenfahrt  der  Iftar,  ed.  Alfred  Jeremias,  1887) 
is  related  as  an  'Example'  {I.e.  p.  7).  Finally,  (v.) 
the  Parallel  consists  in  placing  side  by  siae  the 
particular  points  which  two  sets  of  phenomena 
have  in  common.  It  is  altogether  a  rare  product 
of  the  rhetorical  art,  and  as  yet  the  present  writer 
has  failed  to  disoover  it  in  the  OT. 
(i)  When  the  material  and  the  ideal  spheres  are 


looked  at  as  the  two  sides  of  a  nnity,  and  the  ex- 
pressions which  properly  belong  to  the  descrijition 
of  the  concrete  sphere  are  applied  to  the  ideal 
sphere,  we  have  the  Metaphor.  One  sees  it  in  such 
instances  as  the  following:  'the  light  of  thy 
connienance '  (Ps  4'  [Eng-f]) ;  '  they  that  be  wise 
shall  shine,'  etc.,  ».«.  be  neld  in  honour  (Dn  12*), 
cf.  di'aX4;t^otiiru'  (Wis  3'),  '  super  Stellas  fnlgebunt 
faoieseorum  qui  abstinentiam  habuerunt'  (4  Ezr 
7**).  'ye  shall  shine'  (Enoch  104>),  ol  SUaun  iicKiif 
i/miaoi  (Mt  13**).  When  the  metaphorical  expres- 
sions extend  throngh  a  number  of  sentences,  the 
description  is  called  Allegorical  t  cf.  Cicero,  de 
Oratore,  27 :  '  cum  oonflnxerunt  pluree  continnss 
translationes,  cUia  plane  fit  oratio :  itaque  genus 
hoc  Graeci  appellant  d^Xiryof)<ai'.'  Certain  instanoes 
of  allegorical  language  are  found  in  Gn  49",  Na 
24"^  *  etc.  Is  1">  etc.  Further,  Ezk  17»-"  is  not  a 
'Fable'  Tagainst  Bertholet,  Kurter  Sandeomm., 
1897,  ad  (be.],  for  the  very  expression  '  the  great 
eagle,'  with  which  the  passage  oommenocM,  is  to  be 
understood  not  as  if  the  author  had  in  view  a  real 
eagle,  but  as  referring  to  the  subject  Nebuchad- 
nezzar which  was  well  known  to  his  contem- 
poraries (cf.  KSnig,  Syntax.  %  Wtla-c,  298a,  6). 
Consequently  the  phrase  'the  great  eagle'  is  a 
mark  of  the  Allegory,  which  could  not  be  better 
characterized  than  in  the  following  terms :  '  When 
an  author  does  not  describe  that  phenomenon  of 
which  he  really  means  to  spMik,  but  another  which 
has  more  or  fewer  points  ot  resemblance  to  it,  and 
yet  carries  ont  the  description  in  such  a  way  that 
one  easily  perceives  that  it  is  not  the  latter  but 
the  former  phenomenon  that  he  has  in  view,  this 
oonstitntes  an  Allegory '  (Heinrich  Knrz,  ffandbuch 
der  poetitchen  NatUmallitenUur  der  Deutsehen, 
1840).  Good  instances  of  Allegories  are  Hans 
Sachs'  Die  Wittenberoiseh  Naehtigall,  or  Schiller's 
*  Das  Mildchen  ans  der  Fremde,  not  to  speak  of 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progreti. 

3.  The  Parables  of  the  OT  and  their 
closest  Analogues.  —  (a)  Parables  in  tiie  ordi- 
naiy  sense  of  this  term  (see  above,  2  a)  are  found 
in  2  S  12'-<  14«-,  1  K  20»«-,  Is  6'-«  28»*-».  An 
interesting  essay  by  P.  Cersov  (of  Lyons)  on 
Is  S'"*  appeared  in  the  Revue  BMique  (Jan.  1899 ; 
summary  in  Expot.  Timet,  April  1899,  p.  326)  under 
the  title  '  1' Apologue  de  la  Vigne.'  He  proposes 
to  render  v."*  '  I  will  sing  to  my  beloved  my  love- 
song  touching  his  vineyard '  {je  vais  chanter  d  mon 
ami  mon  chant  amieal  A  provos  de  aa  vigne).  Bat 
if  the  prophet  had  intended  himself  as  the  primaiy 
author  of  this  poem,  it  would  have  been  unnatural 
to  introduce  God  as  the  speaker  in  w.*-*.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  oironmstajice  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  parable  (w.">-*)  the  owner  of  the  vineyara 
is  treated  as  a  third  person,  is  quite  explicable. 
By  the  selection  of  tnis  third  person  a  twofold 
object  is  gained.  In  the  first  place  the  commence- 
ment of  the  parable  connects  itself  directly  with 
tiie  exordium,  and  in  the  second  place  the  appear- 
ance is  avoided  of  Isaiah  himseli  being  the  owner 
of  the  vineyard.  Cersoy  suggests,  further,  that  in 
v."*  Isaiah  '  probably  utilized  a  short  popular  song.' 
But  this  view  finds  no  support  either  in  the  difier- 
ence  of  structure  between  the  clauses  of  w.'***  *  and 
w.»^,  or  in  the  transition  to  the  first  person  (w.** 
'  I  pray  yon,'  etc.),  for  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
the  outburst  of  the  Divine  anger  should  find  its 
expression  in  a  direct  address  by  God  Himself. 

Although  none  of  the  above-cited  five  passages 
of  the  OT  is  actually  called  a  {mOthOl),  it  is 
not  therefore  to  be  inferred  that  this  term  oould 
not  be  approi>riately  applied  to  them.  Its  absence 
may  be  snifioiently  explained  as  simply  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  particular  writers  did  not  take  occa- 
sion to  add  the  termimia  technicus.  Jerome  was 
quite  right  in  his  remark  on  Is  S*  '  Quae  prina 
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p«r  metaphoram  dicta  snnt  vel  per  paraholam 
poetea  exponuntor  manifestins.'  So  ^imcbi  began 
nis  exposition  of  2  S  12>~*  with  mn  ^van,  introduced 
the  passage  14*^  with  the  words  Svon  mpn  M'.-n, 
began  his  exposition  of  Is  5'''  with  7ms  x-sin  ns-i 
Sr^  and  finaUy  explained  'i\  unR.i  of  28**'-  by 
See  Tn  onS  IBM  '  He  spoke  to  them  in  the  way  of 
a  Mlithai'  The  oonectness of  this  last  intenreta- 
tion  resnlta  from  two  considerations,  namely  the 
original  sense  of  m&ahSl^  and  the  later  usage  of 
this  word  and  its  lingoistic  congeners. 

This  leads  to  the  remark  that  the  original  sense 
of  tn&shdl  is  reiy  open  to  dispnte.  The  now  pre- 
vailing theory  was  argued  for  by  Fleischer  in 
an  Exonrsua  to  Delitzsch's  Commentar  iiber  die 
rroveiHen,  p.  13  f.,  and  it  is  maintained  also 
iu  Gesenins  •  Buhl,  SWB^  (' eigentlich  wohl : 
als  etwas  stehen,  reprSsentiren  etwas,'  i.e.  'lit. 
perhaps:  stand  for  something,  represent  some- 
Ihine^).  Essentially  the  same  view  is  shared  by 
E.  Mder,  WurzeliBdrterbueA,  p.  603  f.  It  may  be 
stated  thos:  In  Arabio  ma|<tMac<stetit  ereotos,' 
ete.  Henoe  matalun  (=mithal)  was  orieinally 
a  'poritio'  icot'  4(>x4>'>  This  might  be  looked  at 
from  the  pcdnt  of  view  of  seoority  and  then  became 
— 'afBrmatio'  (of.  i  ^  'impose  on  one,'  ie.  mle 
over  one),  or  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  formu- 
lating of  a  thought,  and  then  the  '  positio '  became 
the  investiture  or  representation  of  an  idea.  But 
this  derivation  of  tnhshsl  requires  some  very  bold 
leaps  in  order  to  reach  its  goal,  and  hence  we 
venture  to  suggest  another  derivation.  Our  start- 
ing-point shall  be  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  '  re- 
semble,' '  be  like,'  is  the  predominating  one  with 
the  verb  Wd  and  its  Semitic  coenates.  This  is  the 
onlv  sense  of  the  Assiyr.  maidlu,  the  Eth.  matdla 
(Dillmann : '  similis,  consentanens  fuit'),  the  Aram. 
mital,  and  it  is  the  prevailing  one  also  of  the  Arab. 
mateUa.  On  this  we  would  rest  the  thesis  that 
mAahdi  originally  had  the  sense  of  'likeness'  or 
'complex,'  a  view  which  is  supported  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Assyr.  mcMu  means  'totality.' 
Now,  what  is  the  commonest  form  of  an  identifica- 
tion or  combination  ?  It  is  the  judgment,  and  the 
embodiment  of  this  is  the  simple  sentence.  Accord- 
ingly mdsfuU  might  be  the  desi^ation  of  a  sentence, 
but  also  of  other  kinds  of  combination  of  individual 
conceptions  and  of  whole  sets  of  conceptions.  From 
mishal  ('judgment')  may  come  a  denominative 
verb  ^ito  ('rule')  wliich  meets  us  in  Phoenician  (cf. 
Bloch,  Phcm.  Olottar,  p.  43)  and  in  Hebrew.  For 
the  activity  of  a  ruler  exhibited  itself  originally  in 
the  pronouncing  of  indgments  (cf.  Solomon's  words, 
'  to  judge  thy  people,'  1  K  3").  From  the  stability 
which  is  a  natural  qiiality  of  such  judgments  may 
be  derived,  further,  the  Arab.  tn<^a(«)to,  '  stand 
fast.'*  With  this  agrees  the  circumstance  that 

iH*b.-C3)M.  WirUrb.*  1876,  as.)  oo-oidiiistM  SlbD 


•nIs'lrithttM  Amb.  (tomtaX 'itnnniu  Mt'  TUs  is 

•nt  slaolntely  Impoaibl*.  For  the  Anm.  'mo  is  not  bmnd 
with  tiM  HDse  o(  ■  rule/ and  ttieraton  than  need  not  be  bmnd 

an  Aimh,  (JjL^  uewerlng  totheHeb.  Ssto'mle.'  nuther,  a 

oomepondenoe  between  m  and  b  is  not  altogether  rare  In 
Semitic  (of.  1.  Bartb,  Btymolog.  Studim,  p.  at).  But  it  is  not 
necwwaty  to  appeal  to  this  tofulo.  By  the  way,  the  oonnexloii 
between  the  two  leading  aenee*  of  Scto  i*  not  explained  by  Aba 
n-waltd  In  hia  KUdbu  'WvtOH  (ed.  Ad.  NeubanerX  p.  896.  Be 
ooDtenti  liimaeU  with  slniply  linldng  together  the  different 

gioops  ol  words  by  the  (oimula  ^^yoc^a  'and  anotliar 

ssnse*  [appean,  eta].  Darid  ^imohi,  in  hla  Awi  iZooU,  aaye 
•at  S«  T3T  nun  mn  Vron  ]'in  <.«.*the  eenae  conveyed  by 
tbe  term  md<Ad<ia  the  Ukeneis  of  one  thing  to  another.'  Ltlce- 
wiM  Uie  two  latest  commentators  on  the  Book  of  Prorertas 
(Wlldebosr  in  the  Kumr  Hdcomm.  and  Frankenberg  in 
Mowaok-i  irdtosMi.,  publiahed  in  1887 1)  have  made  no 
attem^to  ioIts  the  lingnistis  diiBonl^  presented  by  the 
word  /StoL 


the  Arab.  mateUun  is  used  both  for  'sententia' 
and  'parabola.'  In  like  manner  the  Heb.  mOthOl 
has  the  sense  of  'general  proposition'  {yriiny, 
sententia,  'maxim'),  as  in  'the  proverb  of  the 
ancients.  Out  of  the  wicked  cometh  forth  wicked* 
ness'  (1  S  24").  In  the  sense  of  'proverb'  is 
found  also  in  Sir  47''>   See,  further,  art.  Pboterb. 

But  none  the  less  has  mdthdl  the  sense  of  '  par- 
able.' *  This  is  clear  from  the  later  identification 
of  it  and  its  cognates  with  'similitude'  (Germ. 
Oleiehniss).  'Three  m&dle'  are  announced  in 
Eth.  Enoch  37',  namely  those  contained  in  chs. 
3»-44.  45-67.  and  68-71.  In  these  mis&ly&t  or 
mls&Uydt  phenomena  and  processes  of  the  supra- 
mundane  sphere  are  employed  to  iUustrate  the 
earthly  fortunes  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  These 
three  sections,  then,  contain  essentially  what  we 
call  parables.  The  same  purpose  is  the  starting- 
point  of  visions.  This  comes  out  clearly  in  the 
words,  'demonstm  mihi  et  hoc,  si  plus  quam 
pmteritnm  sit  habet  venire'  (4  Ezr  4^),  for  this 
request  is  satisfied  by  a  vision  which  is  described 
thus,  '  eoce  foraax  araens  transiit  ooram  me,'  etc 
(v.^),  and  this  vision  is  expressly  called  in  v.**  a 
'  similitude.'  We  read  of  another  '  similitude '  in 
8^,  and  again  a  vision  is  exprisssly  called  a  '  simili- 
tude' in  the  words  'vidisti  similitudinem  eius, 
quomodo  filinm  Ingeret'  (10*).  Likewise  the 
'anuOl,  which  make  up  the  thiid  part  of  the  Shep- 
herd of  Hermeu,  are  visions  in  which  the  vine, 
etc.,  is  shown  (see  the  Ethiopio  version  pubUshed 
hj  Antoine  d'Abbadie  in  Aohandlungten  fur  die 
Kunde  dee  Morgenlandet,  iL  1,  p.  47  If.).    In  any 

case  the  Syr.  V^^,  which  exactly  corresponds  to 
the  Heb.  is  used  to  ronder  raoa/SoXi}  in  Mt 
13'»-  »'•  •»  etc.  21«  Mk  4»  eta,  Lk  6»»  e"  14'  etc 

The  post-biblical  literature  of  the  Jews  exhibits 
the  same  use  of  the  word  mdshSl.  For  instance, 
the  Talmud  {Shabb.  1626)  records  how  a  certain 
king  distributed  royal  garmento  among  his  ser- 
vants. The  wise  amongst  these  placed  the 
garments  in  a  chest,  but  the  foolish  wore  them 
m  going  about  their  ordinary  work.  One  day  tiie 
king  aslced  for  his  garments.  The  wise  mve  them' 
back  to  him  just  as  they  had  been  wlien  they 
received  them,  but  the  garments  returned  by  the 
foolish  were  soiled.  Then  the  long  commended 
the  wise,  but  ordered  the  foolish  to  be  cast  into 
prison,  and  their  garments  were  handed  over  to 
the  fuller  (oanS).  This  story  is  expressly  called  a 
iSoS  '  a  parable  of  a  kmg,'  and  is  mtroduoed 
to  illustrate  the  saying, '  Give  it  (the  soul)  back  to 
Him  (God)  as  He  gave  it  to  thee'  {nm  -ahts  \*>  n\f 
i?).  The  very  same  expression,  i'tdV  Wd,  is  met 
with  in  Shabb.  153a;  and  in  'Aboda  Zara  64i  one 
finds  'n  Wd  Vm'DM,  namely  the  parable  of  the 
king  who  presented  his  son  with  a  dog,  etc  In 
like  manner  the  celebrated  stories  of  '  the  seven 
sages '  wero  called  MiMt  Sindbad  (ed.  P.  Cassel, 
3  Auflage,  1884),  and  in  point  of  fact  they  are  only 
partially  <  Examples '  (see  above  2a  p  |iv.)),  namely 
m  so  far  as  they  are  intended  to  describe  real 
occurrences.  The  most  of  them  are  parables,  and 
they  contain  such  expressions  as  '  the  second  par- 
able of  the  empress,'^  etc  It  may  be  added  tiiat 
we  hear  of  a  Buddhist  parable  (cf.  e.g.  Edmund 
Hardy,  Der  Buddhitmue,  1890,  p.  124  fT),  and  that 
Heroaotus  (L  141)  records  the  parable  of  the  flute- 
player  and  the  fii^es  which  would  not  dance  to  his 
playing.  Volkmann  (p.  370),  too,  speaks  of  the 
ra/M/SoXi}  which  is  clothed  in  the  form  of  a  narrative 

(6)  How  closely  connected  the  expression  mOthOl 
was  with  the  notion  of  a  parable  is  evident  from 

*  AoomUnationcf 'sntantis'  and  'dmilitado'  aiar  be  ob. 
■erredinnpt*  ol  Job ISU, 'aantenoes iriiieii  an ittewn as 
lightly  as  aahei.' 
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the  oironmgtanoe  that  htte  ia  the  title  of  thepas- 
•age  Eric  24»-»    V.«»  reads  '  U**" 

a  parable  onto  the  rebellions  honae,  and  say' 
(Ksaying) ;  and  in  ▼▼.">-*  we  read, '  Set  on  a  pot, 
set  it  on,  and  also  poor  water  into  it :  gather  its 
j^eoea  (».«.  those  which  belong  to  the  pot),  etc. 
Take  the  choice  of  the  flock,  and  bom  also  the 
bones  nnder  it,  and  make  it  binl  well,  and  let 
them  seethe  the  bones  of  it  therein.'  Thia  last 
maaage  fomiahea  a  doable  proof  of  oar  position. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  oontaina  a  narrative  which 
corresponds  with  the  above^cited  stories  in  2  S 12'-* 
etc  Conaeqnentiy  tiiese  five  passages  also  might 
hare  been  equally  designated  by  the  titie  ap^ued 

to  Elk  24">^,  namely  mOthOl  (Arab.  VS  JjL«, 

Pesh.  TjXX  Tofapokip' ;  while  the  Taignm 

alone,  from  a  supposed  necearity  to  heighten  the 
dignity  of  the  passage,  rendered  by  mnaj  '  a  pro- 
phecy ).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  formal 
agreement  between  Ezk  24*^  and  4>-"  6>-« 

et&  In  all  these  poaai^ges,  that  is  to  say,  there 
is  mention  of  a  Divine  command  to  perform  some 
action,  and  then  it  ia  added  that  thia  action  illna- 
tratee  some  idea.  Thus  the  five  passages,  2  S  12i-< 
etc.,  and  Ezk  V*^"  et&  24",  agree  in  their 
didactic  aim ;  and  both  sets  of  passages  are  para- 
bolieal.  Thia  conclusion  is  strengthened  fiuther 
bjr  the  consideration  that  the  paasages  in  Ezk  joat 
eited  cannot  be  separated  from  Is  20>-*,  Jer 
According  to  the  liust  passage,  the  prophet  received 
the  commission,  'Take  the  wine-cup  of  this  fury 
at  my  hand,  and  cauae  all  the  nations  to  whom 
I  aend  thee,  to  drink  it';  and  tiie  prophet  adds, 
'  Then  took  I  the  cup  at  the  Lord's  hand,  and  made 
aU  the  nations  to  diink.'  This  a«stion  cannot 
leally  have  been  performed.  Hence  the  view  is 
recommended  that  alao  in  Ezk  3*<^  4i->*  etc. 
we  have  paraMieal  narrativea.  The  same  cate- 
gory includes  the  Bk.  of  Jonah,  as  has  been  shown 
m  vol.  iL  p.  746fll,  and  we  moat  add  the  stoiy  of 
Judith,  for  the  very  name  in*n;  means  '  a  Jewess.' 
and  stamps  the  heroine  of  this  book  as  a  persom- 
fioation  of  the  Jewiah  nation.  The  Bk.  of  Jth 
ia,  as  Lather  said,  'ein  g«istlioh  achOn  Gedicht' 
(cf.,  farther,  Kdnig,  EMeUvng,  p.  479  f.). 

(e)  The  Paramytia,  which,  according  to  J.  O. 
Herder,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  parables, 
iiave  also  their  analogues  in  the  Hebrew  literature 
(cf.  To/xi^ior,  which  in  Wis  3"  ia  used  for  '  con- 
aolation' [s'wa/iivwtfia  of  1  Co  14*],  and  in  Ph  2' 
for  'comfort  [of  love]').  Harder  ondeistood  by 
Paramytha  auoh  narrativea  '  aa  serve  for  the  cheer- 
ing of  the  soul,  and  are  based  apon  the  ancient 
Greek  mytlia.'  They  are  atories  in  which  per- 
aomfioations  of  ideas  or  of  natural  processes  are 
introduced  aa  living  beings.  One  of  Herder's 
paramythical  narratives  oommencea  with  '  Aurora 
complained  to  tiie  soda,'  and  another  with  '  Night 
and  Day  contended  with  each  other  for  the  pre- 
eminence,' and  a  third  with  <  Once  beaide  a  mur- 
muring stream  Care  aat  down  and  moaed.'  Now 
we  find  instances  of  personification  in  the  OT  as 
well.  For  instance,  we  read  'the  light  of  the 
righteous  rejoiceth '  (Pr  13^),  and  '  fooli^esa  (14">) 
plucketh  that  down  which  wiadom  of  women  has 
Duilt'  (v.").  The  same  foolishness  is  fiuther  de- 
scribed in  a  whole  narrative  aa  a  aednctive  woman 
(9""") ;  and  the  same  wisdom,  with  whose  help 
Jahweh  Himself  founded  the  earth  (9"-,  cf.  1"), 
oomes  forward  aa  the  aubject  of  a  dramatically 
worked  action  in  '  Doth  not  Wiadom  cry,'  etc.  t 
(8"-).  A  story  of  the  same  kind  meets  oa  in 
Sir  Hf',  for  there,  likewise,  '  wiadom '  ia  an  attri- 
bute of  God  which  was  displayed  in  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  the  guiding  of  Inael.  Thia 
appeara  with  the  greatest  deameaa  from  the  worda. 


Kol  ippltum  h  \iuf  SeS^offiidvif,  'and  I  took  root  ia 
a  people  that  waa  glorified'  (v.").  It  is  only  a 
personification  of  wiadom  that  ia  found  in  Wis 
Jimtt,  The  words  fro  (i^t«  <ro0io»  (v."*)  show 
this  in  the  most  decisive  fashion.  Likewise  in 
7^^  wisdom  stands  simply  for  the  attribute  of  God 
(cf.  'Thy  wisdom '  in  V)  which  controls  the  world 
and  the  course  of  hiatory.  For  Solomon  could 
imbibe  and  reproduce  this  wisdom,  cf.  l^aOw  (7"), 
(b  rfivx^t  ialat  /urapalrauffa  (v."*),  ^aiiKStr  tit  ^mxiir 
$€piromt  KvpUv  (10") ;  and  by  wisdom  nothing 
else  is  meant  than  by  i^iporirq  of  lO"*. 

The  post- biblical  literature  of  the  Jews  alao 
contains  narrativea,  in  which  personificationa  ap- 
Dear  as  subjects.  One  of  these  commences,  'While 
Noah  lived  in  the  ark,  one  da^  the  Im  appeared 
and  begged  to  be  admitted.  Noah,  who  did  not 
know  the  Lie,  waa  prepared  to  grant  her  request, 
but  he  declared  tbiat  ne  could  not  do  this  until 
she  should  have  procured  a  companion,  because 
only  pairs  could  m  admitted  into  the  ark.  The 
Lie  luui  thus  to  retire  after  a  booUess  errand. 
But  scarcely  had  she  gone  a  few  paces  when  ahe 
met  Injusttee.  Along  with  her  the  Lie  waa  now 
admitted  into  the  ark,  but  the  two  over-reached 
one  another'  (Midrash,  YalffHt,  Gn  66;  Filrsten- 
thal,  op.  eit.,  Na  497).  See,  further,  the  following 
article. 
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nuTCia.— A.  F.  Mduan.  Dtt  SMtHk  dtr  Anbtr,  186t| 
'olkmaon,  DU  BhMorik  dtr  QrUchm  iiml  BOnur,  i  Aollan, 
;&.  J.  ^OntenthtL  JiatMnfadU  AlMMHiaM,  ISS6.  Othw 
ks  u*  uaMd  ia  tlx  Mdy  o<  th*  wtloh. 

Ed.  KiSmo. 

PISABLB  (IN  NT).— The  aubject  wiU  be  treated 
nnder  five  heada:  Terminology,  Chrlat'a  Uae  of 
Parablea,  their  Diatribntion  in  the  Gospela,  their 
Claaaification,  and  their  Interpretation. 

1.  Tht  Term  vapafio>4  (ro^w^dWu)  meana  'a  plac- 
ing of  one  thing  bende  another'  with  a  view  t* 
comparison.  Tranch  contenda  that '  thia  notion  of 
eompariton  ia  not  neoeaaarily  iqclnded  in  the  word.' 
But  it  appeara  as  early  as  the  word  itself,  and  ia 
very  frequent  (Plato,  PhU.  83  B ;  Ariat  Top.  L  10. 
6;  Polyb.  L  2.  2).  From  the  original  idea  of 
'throwing  beside'  come  the  derived -meanings  of 
'  exposing,'  represented  by  rapdfioXtt,  and  of  '  oom- 
panng,'  represented  by  nfofioXii.  Latin  writeia 
use  eoUatio  (freq.  in  Cic.),  tmago  (Cic.  Sen.  Hor.), 
and  timUitudo  {Cic.  Quint).  Tlie  Lat.  YSS  com- 
monly have  jparaMa  (Mt  IS*'"-"  etc.),  which 
survives  in  the  Fr.  parole  and  through  ^KiraMant 
in  parler ;  but  wnilUudo  ia  fairly  oommon,  esp.  in 
Lk  (4«  6*  «»  8*  12>»  18«  20"  21»).  But  La  most 
of  uieae  caaes  aome  repreaentativea  of  the  Old 
Lat.,  esp.  a  and  d,  have  parabola.  Conversely, 
many  Old  Lat.  texts  sometimes  have  timUUvdo 
where  the  Vulg.  haa  parabola  (Lk  \^  W 18*  19"). 

In  LXX  ropo^oX^  very  commonly  represents 
the  Heb.  mOthm,  which  alao  implies  comparison 
(Nu  23'- M  24*- >»•'••"•"  etc).  But  w«!*A<l/ is  also 
rendered  wofmiiia  (Pr  1>,  Sir  0**  8*  etc),  and  ep%roi 
(Is  14«),  and  rpoolfuw  (Job  27>  29i).  Like  B«i- 
spiel  in  German,  it  sometimes  indicates  an  ex- 
ample act  up  for  edification  or  warning  (Jer  24*, 
Mic  2*,  Wis  C).  When  it  meana  an  utterance  of 
deeper  meaning  than  appeaia  on  the  aurfaoe,  it  ia 
aometimee  joined  with  rp6SKtifta  (Pa  48*  77*,  Hab 
2*),  or  atnyiM  (Dt  SS**,  Sir  39*  47"),  or  tt^/a 
(2  Ch  7*»,  Ezk  17*),  or  vanwit  Uyot  (Pr  !•).  The 
meaning  of  auch  dark  utterancea  becomes  clear 
through  the  application  or  comparison  which  is 
indicated ;  and  those  who  miss  the  application  lose 
the  true  meaning  of  the  parabl^  which  u  often  a 
short  saying,  such  as  we  should  rather  call  a 
proverb  (1 S  10"  24",  Ezk  12"-*'  18«- »,  1 K  4*«). 

In  NT  rapapoKii  is  freq.  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  i 
and,  excepting  He  9*  it",  is  found  nowhere  else. 
It  ia  generaJly  uaed  of  a  longer  utterance  or  narra- 
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tiT«  intended  to  set  forth  a  spiritnal  lesson  (Mt 
IS*" '••**•*'••' eto.);  but  sometimes  of  a  short  say- 
ing or  pniverb  (Mt  16»,  Mk  3»  7",  Lk  4»  &»).  Of 
the  other  renderin^js  ot  mdthSl,  neither  0/>9>'Of  nor 
rpoolfuor  is  fonnd  in  J^T,  while  npotfUa  {rapi, 
tt/un)  occnia  only  Jn  lO*  •»,  2  P  2".  Originally 
rapM/tIa  meant  an  out-of-the-way  saying,  or  possibly 
a  wayside  saying,  and  hence  was  used  of  any 
didactic,  Bymbolic,  or  figuratire  utterance.  Like 
ropa/SoXi),  It  is  used  bona  of  longer  utterances  or 
allegories  (Jn  10*)  and  shorter  ones  or  proverbs 
(2  P  2") ;  eomp.  rard  ri/v  wapMnUa,  Eou^rd  rS»  tf>C\ur 
jPhUo,  de  Vita  Mot.  L  28;  tfe  Abr.  40).  Most  Lat. 
VSS  distinguish  wapotida  hv  rendering  it  pro- 
verbium,  which  is  never  used  for  ro/n^oXi).  £ng. 
VSS  render  both  words  sometimes  by  'parable' 
(Mt  21",  Jn  lO"),  sometimes  by  'proverb'  (Lk  4", 
Jn  16").  TindaJe  and  the  Glenevan  use  'simili- 
tude' for  both  (Mt  13",  Jn  10*),  and  are  capricious 
in  using  botb  'parable'  and  'similitude'  for  vafo- 
Po\ii;  BO  also  is  Coverdale.  As  St.  John  never 
uses  ra^oXi),  and  as  there  are  no  parables  in  the 
strict  sense  in  his  Qoapel,  it  is  uniortnnate  (hat 
RV  retains  '  parable '  in  Jn  10*. 

Attempts  at  definitions  of  '  parable,'  taken  from 
Greek  Fathen  and  others,  are  given  in  Suioer, 
i.v.  Tcua^i}.  Treneh  quotes  several  Lat.  defini- 
dons  trom  Jerome  and  later  writers.  However  it 
may  be  expressed,  the  main  elements  in  a  parable 
are  two :  (1)  a  saying,  commonly  in  the  form  of 
%  narrative,  respecting  earthly  things,  with  (2) 
a  spiritual  or  heavenly  meaning.  A  YabU  differs 
from  a  parable  in  both  these  eTements.  It  often 
distorts  the  earthly  things  in  using  them  aa  » 
vehicle  of  instruction,  making  brutes  and  trees 
talk,  and  the  like.  This  a  parable  never  does ;  for 
nature,  as  God's  wisdom  made  it,  is  far  better 
adapted  for  teaching  Divine  truths  than  nature  as 
man's  fancy  can  imagine  it.  And  a  fable  never 
aims  higher  than  human  morality.  At  best  it 
teaches  prudence,  industry,  caution ;  and  it  oftm 
inculcates  mere  shrewdness,  selfishness,  and  oun- 
Ding.  Hence  the  only  fables  found  in  Scripture 
are  used  by  men  for  their  own  ends ;  by  Jotham 
(Jg  9>)  and  by  Jehoash  (2  K  14*).  They  are  never 
employed  by  God's  prophets  in  conve^ng  His  mes- 
sage, nor  Christ  in  explaining  His  kingdom. 
In  the  direct  teaching  of^  Scripture,  nothing  is 
attributed  to  animals  or  plants  which  is  not 
fonnd  in  nature.  Moreover,  it  is  their  relation  to 
man  that  is  made  instructive  (the  sheep  to  the 
shepherd  or  the  owner,  the  fig-tree  to  tne  vine- 
dresser or  the  owner),  not  that  of  sheep  or  trees  to 
one  another.  The  mutual  relations  of  brute  to 
brute  or  of  tree  to  tree  are  less  fitted  to  illustrate 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Much  the  same  holds  good 
of  a  myth,  when  it  is  the  natural  product  of  primi- 
tive imagination,  and  not  the  artificial  invention 
of  an  ingenious  teacher.  The  latter  are  parables 
or  fables  rather  than  myths;  the  myths  of 
Plato.  But  the  myth,  while  resembling  the  fable 
in  not  being  bonna  by  the  facts  of  nature  and  in 
not  teaching  Bpiritnal  lessons,  differs  from  both 
fable  and  parable  in  that  the  myth  mingles  truth 
and  fiction,  whereas  the  parable  and  the  fable 
keep  them  apart.  Those  who  frame  or  hear 
parables  and  tables  know  that  the  narrative  is 
nothing,  and  is  not  set  forth  as  being  historical, 
although  accidentally  it  may  be  so.  It  is  the  lesson 
indicated  by  the  narrative  which  ia  of  value.  But 
the  uncritical  age  which  spontaneously  generates 
and  accepts  myths  makes  no  distinction  between 
fable  and  figure.  The  figurative  narrative  is  re- 
garded as  actually  true.  In  an  oMegory  figure  and 
fact,  or  rather  figure  and  interpretation,  are  not 
mixed,  but  are  puallel,  and  move  simultaneously, 
as  in  the  allegory  of  the  True  'Vine  or  of  the  Good 
Bhej)herd. 


As  already  indicated,  the  distinction  which  we 
draw  between  aparaUe  and  &  proverb  ia  not  fonnd 
in  the  (xoepels.  "The  evangelists  call  the  short  figura- 
tive sayings  of  Christ,  no  less  than  the  longer 
narratives,  parables  (Mt  16"  Mk  3"  7",  Lk  &»), 
as  also  does  Christ  Himself  (Lk  4",  Mt  24"); 
partly  because  mOthSl  is  used  for  both,  but  mainly 
because  both  in  parables  and  in  proverbs  iJiere  is 
comparison,  and  tue  hearer  has  to  catch  the  analogy 
in  order  to  be  instructed.  We  may,  if  we  like, 
give  the  name  of  a  parable  to  Ctuist's  sayings 
about  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
buildiuron  the  sand,  whited  sepulchres  (Mt  S** 
6"  7"  &"),  fishers  of  men,  light  under  the  bushel 
(Mk  1"  4"),  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind,  the 
green  and  the  dry  tree  (Lk  7**  23"),  living  water, 
fields  white  unto  harvest,  a  woman  in  travail 
(Jn  4»-»  16"),  eta  etc  Not  a  few  of  these 
might  be  expanded  into  a  narrative  without  diffi- 
culty. 

2.  The  CTmo^PotoMm  was  familiar  to  the  Jews,* 
and  ancient  Rabbinio  writings  are  full  of  them ; 
but  as  illustrations  of  trutb  already  set  fortlt, 
rather  than  as  a  means  of  conveying  truths.  In 
the  hands  of  Christ  the  use  of  parables  as  vehidea 
of  truth  reached  perfection.  Just  as  His  miracles 
are  parables,— /actam  Verbi  verbtm  nobii  ett,  as 
Augustine  says, — so  His  parables  are  miracles,  botii 
of  literary  beauty  and  of  instructive  power.  As 
elements  of  His  teaching  they  had  several  pur- 
poses, some  of  which  are  obvious,  while  others  He 
explained  to  His  disdples  (Mt  IS"-"  Mk  4"->*. 
Lk  8^  ").  They  served  both  to  reveal  and  to  jeil 

tl>e  truth  ;,P-""  thA  f.Wt.h»  'Wifh  whi^h  t.hay  u« 

speoiauy  oraoemed  are  the  mysteries  of  '  the  King- 
dom of  God.'  .They  revealea  these  mysteries  to 
those  who  deserved  to  know  them  and  were  capable 
of  receiving  them ;  and  they  concealed  them  from 
thoee  who  lacked  these  quaUfioations.  And  this 
panalU  eaeitat  (Aug.)  witn  re^u'd  to  Divine  truth 
when  it  is  clothed  m  parables  is  not  merely  a  fact 
(Sn,  Mt)  in  the  impenitent;  it  is  designed  (ira,  Mk, 
Lk)  bjr  God,  in  order  to  withhold  the  mysteries  of 
the  kmgdom  from  the  unworthy.  This  withhold- 
ing is  therefore  a  judgment;  but  a  judgment 
wmch  is  merciful  in  its  operation.  It  saves  un- 
worthy hearers  from  the  responsibility  of  knowing 
the  truth  and  rejecting  it,  for  they  are  not  idlowed 
to  recognize  it.  It  saves  them  abo  from  the  guilt 
of  profaning  it,  for  herein  Christ  observes  His  own 
maxim  (Mt  7').  Nor  does  the  mer^  end  here. 
The  parable  puts  the  truth  in  a  form  which  arreata 
the  attention  at  the  time,  and  which  is  easily  re- 
membered afterwards.  Longum  ett  iter  per  pret- 
eepta,  breve  tt  effieax  per  exernpla  (Sen.  Ep.  0). 
iDae  who  aig  already  receptive  are  cangnt  at 


once ;  they  get__   

ni?HMii  whn  ftTA  ngt,  alt.hnng{i  they_get_:__ 

yet  lieaT  something  whisb  tJiey  rememhaiy-and 
wiiiuh  will  convey  the  lesson  to  UMm-,  if  evw  they 
become  "capaMe^  <jt  rsceisdng-it.  Moreover,  the 
veBiele  of  the  lesson  being  taken  from  very  familiar 
objects,  he  who  has  once  heard  a  parable  of  Christ 
1b  Bkely  to  be  often  reminded  of  it.  Christ  knew  tiie 


r  nnt  ftamt  it. 
_getJUi-Ieason, 
'pihfimheri  nnn 


grander  scenery  of  Palestine ;  yet  His  parables  are 
taken,  not  from  mountains  and  forests,  cedars  and 
palm-trees,  but  from  things  which  are  common,  not 
only  in  Palestine,  but  almost  throughout  the  world 
(Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  432).  Thus  teaching 
by  parables  is  both  educational  and  disciplinary. 
It  is  a  marked  illustration  of  the  law,  that  to  him 
who  hath  shall  more  be  given,  while  from  him  who 
hath  not  even  that  which  be  seema  to  have  shall 
be  taken  away.  The  nnreoeptive  hearer  seems  to 
have  the  opportani<7  of  being  instructed ;  but 
this  is  really  withheld,  because  instruction  is  given 
in  a  form  which,  through  his  own  fault,  he  cannot 
*  Oomp.  S  S  If;  U  t"',  and  ■••  pnoedins  artiol*. 
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understand :  iilvm  tvrtrcia,  Sipat  t'  iwl9tvSt  ptBi)\oi.* 
It  is  qnite  in  hannony  with  this  principle  that,  at 
the  beginning  of  Christ's  ministry.  His  parables 
were  oocasional  and  brief ;  but,  as  opposition  to 
Him  increased,  they  became  His  osnal  mode  of 
pnblio  instruction  and  were  more  elaborate. 

The  chief  purpose  of  parables  is  to  instruct  by 
means  of  the  exquisite  analogies  which  exist 
between  things  natural  and  things  spiritual,  and 
which  are  the  outoome  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  that 
fashioned  both.  In  them  Christ  'utters  things 
whieh  have  been  hidden  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world'  (Mt  13**),  for  the  whole  universe  is  a 
parable,  which  hides  God  from  the  unworthy, 
while  it  reveals  Him  more  and  more  to  the  devout. 
Schelling  say*  that  nature  and  history  are  to  one 
another  as  parable  and  interpretation  (Philoi. 
SehriftM,  ed.  1809,  p.  467).  Christ  makes  both 
nature  and  history  a  parable,  of  which  the  kingdom 
of  Grod  is  the  interpretation ;  and  thna  the  whole 
world  becomes  a  '  picture-gospel '  to  those  who  can 
understand  it.  In  His  synagcMnie-teaching  Christ 
expounded  the  book  of  uie  OT.  In  His  parables 
He  expounded  the  book  of  natnre  and  of  human 
life.  In  the  one  ease  the  written  letter,  in  the 
other  the  experience  of  faets,  was  used  to  reveal 
the  spirit  wnioh  inspires  both.  By  the  facts  of 
everyday  life  the  parable  shows  how  the  principles 
of  the  higher  life  may  be  known ;  for  the  universe 
is  the  outward  expression  of  the  laws  of  the  Idng- 
dom  of  God. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Epistles,  although 
they  contain  allegories  and  frequent  similes,  never 
exhibit  anything  which  corresponds  to  the  parables 
of  our  Lord.  The  attitude  ot  the  writers  to  this 
element  in  His  teaching  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
evangelists  to  the  title  'the  Son  of  Man,'  which 
they  record  as  often  used  by  Jesns  of  Himself, 
bat  which  they  never  apply  to  Him  themselves 
(NOsgen,  6«ieh.  Jetu,  p.  340).  Beverence  of  this 
kind,  whether  conscious  or  not,  renders  the  hypo- 
thesis that  some  of  Christ's  parables  have  been 
altered  by  those  who  recorded  them  all  the  less 
probable.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  differences  between  parables  which  have 
marked  resemblances  are  the  result  of  variations 
made  by  Jesus  Himself.  He  certainly  sometimes 
employed  pairs  of  parables,  in  order  the  bettor  to 
impress  the  required  lesson  upon  His  hearers ;  e.g. 
the  Treasure  in  the  Field  and  the  Pearl  of  great 
Price  (Mt  13**^),  the  Ten  Virgins  and  the  TiUents 
(26'-*),  the  Garment  and  the  Wine-skins  (Lk  e"""), 
the  Mustard-seed  and  the  Leaven  (13"'''),  the  Rash 
Builder  and  the  Rash  King(14**-'*),  the  Lost  Sheep 
and  the  Lost  Coin  (16*''*).  And  it  should  be  noted 
how  often  the  effect  of  Christ's  parables  is  in- 
tensified  by  a  contrast ;  e.g.  obedient  and  dis- 
obedient sons  (Mt  21"),  wise  and  foolish  virgins 
(26'),  profitable  and  onprofitable  servants  (^*), 
heartless  clergy  and  charitable  Samaritan  (Lk  10"), 
Dives  and  Lazarus  (18"),  Pharisee  and  Publican 
(18»),  etc. 

8.  The  Diitribution  of  the  ParahU*  in  the 
Gospels  is  very  unequal.  In  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  term  there  are  no  parables  in  Jn.  It  is  in 
harmony  with  the  respective  characteristics  of  the 
other  three  Gospels  that  Lk,  who  aims  at  com- 
pleteness, gives  us  most,  and  that  Mk,  who 
records  events  rather  than  discourses,  gives  us 
fewest  parables.  Only  one  parable  is  peculiar  to 
Mk, — tne  Seed  growing  secretly  (4") ;  and  he  gives 
three  othors,  which  are  also  in  Mt  and  Lk, — the 
Sower,  Mnstard-seed,  and  Wicked  Husbandmen. 
Two  are  common  to  Mt  and  Lk, — the  Leaven 
(Mt  13".  Lk  13")  end  the  Lost  Sheep  (Mt  18", 

ttw  sntidmUoD  of  tUi  prlodple  in  the  qrmboUc&l 
twohlng  o(  the  PythagotMiu  as  glTen  by  Stobmii,  Ana,  t.  It, 
•d.  Oti'tfotd.  L  p.  IM. 


Lk  15').  Of  the  remainder,  eighteen  are  pecnliai 
to  Lk  and  ten  to  Mt.  Lk's  eighteen  include  some 
of  the  most  beautiful.  They  are  the  Two  Debtors, 
Good  Samuitan,  Friend  at  Midnight,  Rich  Fool, 
Watchful  Servants,  Barren  Fig-trM,  Chief  Seats, 
Great  Supper,'  Rash  Builder,  Rash  King,  Lost 
Coin,  Lost  Son,  Unrighteous  Steward,  Dives 
and  Lazarus,  Unprofiteble  Servants,  Unrighteous 
Judge,  Pharisee  and  Publican,  and  the  Ponnds. 
The  ten  peculiar  to  Mt  are  the  Tares,  Hid  Trea- 
sure, Pearl  of  great  Price,  Draw-ne^  Unmerciful 
Servant,  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard,  Two  Sont, 
Marriage  of  the  King's  Son,  Ten  Virgins,  and  the 
Talents.*  Reasons  nave  been  given  above  why 
the  Marriage  of  the  King's  Son  in  Mt  should  not 
be  identified  with  the  Great  Supper  in  Lk,  nor  the 
Talenta  in  Mt  with  the  Founds. 

The  nnmbor  of  Christ's  parables  canbot  be  satis- 
factorily determined,  because  of  the  difBculty  of 
deciding  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  paraUe. 
Some,  as  Trench,  omit  one  or  two  of  those  given 
above,  as  the  Watehful  Servanto  (Lk  12")  and  the 
Chief  Seato  (Lk  14^.  But  many  would  have  to  be 
added,  if  all  the  short  parabolic  sayings  of  Christ 
were  included.  The  usual  estimate  is  from  thirty 
to  thbty-five,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  pre- 
served by  Lk,  the  majority  of  them  being  peoiuiar 
to  his  Gospel. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  signs  of  inferiority  in  the 
apocryphal  Gospels  that  tney  oontsdn  no  parables. 
While  they  degrade  miracles  into  mere  arbitrary 
and  unspiritual  acta  of  power,  they  omit  all  that 
teaches  of  the  deep  relations  between  the  seen  and 
the  unseen. 

i.  Th»  Ckueifieation  of  the  Parablet  is  a  problem 
which  perhaps  does  not  admit  of  a  satisfactory 
solution.  One  of  the  simplest  is  that  of  Goebel  i« 
Die  Parahdn  Jetu,  Gotha,  1880,  which  is  followed 
by  Edersheim  in  The  Life  and  Teaching  ofJesut  the 
Messiah,  i  p.  679.  He  makes  three  groups,  distin- 
guished by  the  time  and_place  of  delivery :  (L )  those 
belonging  to  Christ's  mmist]^  in  and  near  Caper- 
naum, collected  in  Mt  13 ;  (ii.)  those  belonging  to 
the  joumeyings  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  re- 
corded in  Lk  10-18 :  and  (iiL)  those  belonging  to 
the  last  days  in  Jerusalem.  The  first  group 
mainly  has  reference  to  the  kinadom  of  God  as  a 
whole,  the  second  to  the  indwiaual  m&mbera  of  it, 
and  the  third  to  the  judgment  of  the  members  of 
it.  Godet,  in  Schaff^  Herzog,  snjKesto  another 
arrangement  into  three  groups,  which  is  more 
elaborate.  Ont  of  thirty  parables  he  re^oxis  six 
as  showing  the  preparatory  existence  of  the  King- 
dom under  tne  Jewish  dispensation;  viz.  the 
Wicked  Hnsbandmen,  Marrisge  of  the  King's  Son. 
Great  Supper,  Strait  Gate,  Barren  Fig-tree,  ana 
Two  Sons.  Six  others  show  the  realieation  of  the 
Kingdom  in  the  form  of  a  Church  ;  viz.  the  Sower, 
Tares,  Mustard-seed,  Leaven,  Draw-net,  and  Un- 
righteous Judge.  The  remaining  eighteen  refer  to 
the  realization  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  l\fe  of  indi-^ 
vidual  members.  This  group'  is  subdi'vided  ;  nine~~ 
being  referred  to  those  who  are  entering  the  King- 
dom (Lost  Sheep,  Lost  Coin,  Lost  Son,  Pharisee 
and  Publican,  Friend  at  Midnight,  Hid  Treasure, 
Pearl  of  great  Price,  Bash  Builder,  and  Rash 
King),  and  nine  to  those  who  have  already  become 
.  members  (Chief  Seats,  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard, 
^  Unmerciful  Servant,  €rood  Samaritan,  Unrighteous 
Steward,  Dives  and  Lazarus,  Rich  Fool,  Talents, 
and  Ten  Virgins).  But  tojpnt  the  Unrighteous 
Judge  and  the  Friend  at  Midnight,  which  teach 
mn^  the  same  lesson,  into  different  classes,  does 
not  seem  to  be  right.  Nor  does  one  see  how  the 
sheep,  coin,  and  son  oould  be  lost,  unless  they 
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wera  already  members  of  the  oommanity.  Lange, 
in  hia  Lift  of  Christ,  L  p.  484,  and  in  Herzog',  art. 
'  Qleiohnia,'  makes  another  threefold  classification. 
The  first  cycle  treats  of  th»  Kingdom,  in  Ui  develop- 
mmt;  the  second  of  itt  eomphtion  by  aeti  of 
mercy ;  the  third  of  its  completion  bj/  acts  of  judg- 
ment. Somewhat  similar  is  the  division  made  by 
Steinmeyer  in  Die  Par.  des  Herm,  Berlin,  1884, 
into  kerygmatic,  pastoral,  and  judicial.  A  very 
elaborate  classification  is  drawn  oat  by  Westoott 
in  his  Elementt  of  the  Gospel  Harmony,  App.  D ; 
and  Int.  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  App.  F.  He 
makes  two  main  classes,  of  which  uxe  second  has 
three  divisions ;  and  each  of  these  divisions  has 
three  subdivisions,  some  of  which  are  bisected  or 
trisected.  The  ohief  features  are  these.  I.  Farablea 
drawn  from  the  material  world;  viz.  the  Sower, 
Tares,  Seed  nowine  secretly.  Mustard-seed,  ana 
Leaven.  II.  Farabwa  drawn  from  the  relations  of 
man  to  the  lower  world;  viz.  the  Draw-net, 
Fig-tree,  Lost  Sheep,  and  Lost  Coin :  (ii.)  to  his 
fellow-men,  e.g.  the  Lost  Son,  Friend  at  Midnight, 
and  Unrighteous  Steward,  etc. :  (iiL)  to  Prwid- 
«nce  i  viz.  the  Hid  Treasure,  Pearl  of  great  Price, 
and  Rich  FooL  Thus  the  parables  drawn  from 
the  relations  of  man  to  hia  fellows  (whicli  ia  not 
one  of  the  main  classes)  are  the  largest  group, 
being  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  Secondly, 
those  under  the  head  of  man's  relations  to  Provid- 
ence might  be  assigned  to  man's  relations  to  the 
lower  world ;  for  to  the  lower  world  treasure, 
pearls,  and  crops  belong.  Thirdly,  the  Tarea  and 
the  Draw-net  seem  clearly  to  belong  to  the  aame 
group;  and,  if  thia  ia  admitted,  then  the  two 
groupa  to  which  they  are  respectively  assigned 
may  oe  merged  in  one.  These  changes  would  give 
na  two  main  divisions:  (L)  Parables  drawn  from 
man's  relations  to  the  lower  uiorld;  and  (iL)  parables 
drawn  from  man's  relations  to  his  fellows.  NSsgen 
also,  in  his  Geseh.  Jetu,  Miinchen,  1801,  p.  £t2, 
makes  two  main  classes,  partly  on  the  same  lines 
as  Groebel  and  Godet :  (L)  those  which  treat  of  the 
development  of  the  Kingdom  at  a  whole ;  and  (ii.) 
those  which  treat  of  the  lives  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  it.  And  ^e  regards  this  classification  as 
indicated  by  Christ  Himself,  according  as  He  uses 
or  omits  the  formula  '  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
likened'  (Mt  IS**  18»  22>  25>),  or  '  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like '  (Mt  13^-  »•«•••«'  gO'),  or  '  so  ia  the 
kingdom  of  God '  (Mk  4«).  Comp.  Mt  11",  Lk  T", 
Mk4'»,  Lkl3»-«>. 

It  is  probable  that  the  three  parables  which  are 
in  all  tnree  Gospels  are  in  some  way  typical :  they 
are  taken  from  seed-time,  growth,  and  harvest. 
The  Sower  tells  of  the  preparation  for  the  kingdom 
in  the  hearts  of  the  recipients ;  the  Mustard-seed 
of  its  powers  of  development ;  and  the  Wicked 
Husbandmen  of  Grod'a  long-suffering  mercy  and 
sternjudgment  upon  those  who  persist  in  opposing 
it.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  a  basis 
for  classification  is  thus  indicated. 

5.  In  the  Interpretation  of  ParaMes  we  have  to 
be  on  onr  gnara  against  the  opposite  dangers  of 
ignoring  important  features,  and  attempting  to 
Biake  all  the  detaila  mean  something.  No  mneral 
rules  can  be  given,  for  the  amount  of  symDolical 
detail  differs  greatly  in  different  parables.  This  is 
dear  from  those  cases  in  which  we  have  Cliriat's 
own  interpretations.  In  the  Sower  nearly  all  the 
features  nave  meaning ;  not  only  the  seed  and  the 
various  aoils,  but  the  birds,  the  heat,  and  the 
thorns.  In  the  Tares  several  features  are  ex- 
plained :  the  sower,  the  good  seed,  the  enemy,  the 
tares,  the  field,  the  harvest,  and  the  reapers. 
And  several  are  left  unexplained :  the  people  sleep- 
ing, the  enemy's  going  away,  the  blade  springing 
up,  the  aerranta  of  the  householder,  and  the  bmd- 
ing  of  the  bnndlea  (Mt  1S>*^*'-^).   In  the  Un- 


righteous Steward  the  meaning  of  the  parable  aa  a 
whole  is  indicated,  viz.  the  wisdom  of  nsing  present 
opportunities  aa  a  provision  for  eternity  (IJc  1^) ; 
but  none  of  the  detaila  are  interpreted  ;  and  it  ia 

Srobable  that  they  have  no  meanug.  Moat  of  the 
iiiiculties  respecting  this  parable  have  been  pro- 
duced by  maidng  the  separate  featorea  of  the 
storv  metua  something,  eapecitdly  the  reduction 
in  the  bills.  Nevertbdess,  the  interpretations  of 
the  Sower  and  of  the  Tares  forbid  us  to  assert 
that  each  parable  has  one  main  lesson,  and  that 
when  this  la  ascertained  all  the  detaila  may  be 
ignored  as  meaningless.  Chrysostom  seems  to  go 
too  far  when  he  declares  oiSi  xph  rdrra  ri  ir  nut 
wapafioSait  rard  X^ir  irtpupyi^taBtu,  dXXA  vKvwbr 
ItaBiirras,  Si'  tr  avueriOT),  rovror  SpirtaBiu,  koX  firiSir 
woKvwpayiu«>tu>  Tepairipa  (in  Mi.  Mom.  bdv.  3).  But 
the  extravagant  lengths  to  which  some  patristic 
commentators  go  in  the  interpretation  of  minute 
details,  especially  of  nnmbera  le.g.  on  Mt  13"  25**, 
Lk  7"  11*  13"),  provoked  strong  protests,  as  from 
Tertullian  {de  Pud.  0)  and  others,  who  sometimes 
erred  in  this  way  themselves.  The  question  is 
well  handled  by  Trench,  whose  third  chapter  is 
one  of  the  best  m  his  admirable  work.  Notes  on  the 
PeurabUs,  which  for  English  readers  ia  likely  to 
remain  the  chief  gnide  on  the  whole  anhject. 

LmaATOBl.— In  tdditioD  to  works  mentioned  in  tiM  above 
•rUole,  the  (onowinc  mv  be  oonenlted :  liaoo,  Di*  ParaMn 
Jant.  1882-40,  Eng.  tr.  by  FUibairn,  1840 ;  BulsKn,  PamboUt 
d»  VEvcmgUe,  IMS:  Gattirie,  IHu  ParabUt,  1866;  Stler,  Redm 
d.  Htrm,  1866-74,  Eng.  tr.  by  Pope,  1868 ;  Arnot,  Th4  PtmMts 
4^  our  lord,  1870;  Beyaohleg,  Di»  OlMeknittndm  d.  Hmrn. 
U76 ;  Tbiench,  Di*  Oleiehnittt  CKriiM  naek  iknr  mural,  una 
pn^phtt  iMmt  tetrae&M,  1876 :  Braoe,  1%*  ParaMie  Teaek- 
ing  €tf  Christ,  1882 ;  Tumn.  Dt  MalismusJtsuinislntr  OMoA- 
nOem,  1886 :  JOUoher,  J>U  GtMaknteradm  ./era.  1888, 18M  (aee 
BuuUy  in  Joum.  ThtoL  Sttul.  Jan.  1900];  Frayrtedt,  Di* 
aitiehniae  d.  Herm,  PniiOtm,  1896 ;  Helniid,  ut.  'Qleich- 
nlm  Jeau'inPJtB*.  lfoet£iw(«^CM«t  contain  a  dinuaelon 
otttaambject.  See  alio  Dmh^  l7ami»a{wllrtartueA,  p.  787. 

A.  Pluhhkr. 
PARACLETE^This  ia  the  Engliah  form  of  the 
Gr.  raoiKktrrvs,  parakletos,  which  occurs  only  in 
the  writings  of  St.  John.  In  Jn  14"- »  15"  16»  it 
is  used  by  Jesus  to  describe  the  Holy  Spirit,  pro- 
mised to  the  disciples  after  His  own  departure ; 
and  in  1  Jn  2*  it  la  applied  by  St.  John  to  the 
ascended  Lord  Himself.  In  Av  the  word  is  trans- 
lated 'Comforter'  in  the  Gospel  and  'Advocate' 
in  the  Epistle,  without  any  marginal  alternative. 
In  RV  these  translations  are  retained,  but  at  each 
occurrence  in  the  Gospel  there  is  found  the  marg. 
note  '  Or  Advocate,  or  Helper,  Gr.  Paraclete ' ;  and 
at  1  Jn  2'  the  note  '  Or  Comforter,  or  Helper,  Gr. 
Paraclete.'  These  translations  reflect  the  history 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  word  in  NT.  In  its 
reference  to  Cluist  the  meaning  of  '  Advocate '  has 
been  generally  acquiesced  in  ;  but,  in  its  references 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  has  all  along  been  disputed 
whether  the  meaning  ia  Advocate  (taken  by  most 
in  the  largest  sense,  not  only  Pleader  or  Defender, 
but  Helper)  or  Comforter  (in  the  aenae  of  Con- 
aoler). 

L  Thb  Ettholoot  and  Usb  or  the  Word. 
— ^The  verb  rapcucoXetr  ia  frequently  nsed  both 
in  LXX  and  in  NT  (though  not  found  in  St. 
John's  writings)  with  the  meaning  to  comfort  or 
console,  a  meaning  which  is  rare  in  classical  Greek. 
Thus  Gn  37"  '  And  all  his  aona  and  aU  his  daughters 
rose  up  to  comfort  him  ;  but  he  refused  to  be  com- 
forted (qXtfoK  vapoKoKint  aArir'  saX  sAk  Ifiikep  npa- 
Kokiureiu) ;  Mt  S*  '  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn : 
for  they  shall  be  comforted'  (iMKipun  oi  revtfoOrrer 
In  abrcl  rapoKKriO^orTai).  Moreover,  the  abstract 
snbet.  ra/xixXijo'if,  formed  from  roparaXeu',  often 
means  comfort  or  consolation,  aa  2  Co  !*> "  Blessed 
be  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  comfort ; 
who  comforteth  na  in  all  our  affliction,  that  wa 
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ms^  be  able  to  comfort  them  that  are  in  any 
•ffiiction,  through  the  comfort  wherewith  we 
oniwlves  are  comforted  of  God '  jSeii  vdunit  vapa- 
gk^tm,  i  «rapaxaXwi>  ti/ias  irl  wars  ^  dXlftt  iutHv, 
tit  t6  S6rav0iu  iui&t  rapaxoXcu'  roOt  A>  Titri  SUijia,  SA 
r9t  rapaicKtiaem  Ijt  vapaKdXo6iu6a  a^rot  mri  roO 
0ieO).  Bat  the  oldest  meaning  of  TapaicaXeik>  is 
not  to  'comfort,'  but  to  'send  for,'  'summon  to 
one's  aid'  (=Lat.  tuiooeare).  Thus  in  Xenoph. 
Antib.  L  6.  6,  TopeucaKtir  nra  rtixfimXm,  'to  call 
one  in  as  adviser ' ;  *  and  this  meaning  is  found  in 
NT,  Ac  ZS"  SiA  rainir  oSr  rip>  oMar  rapncJAMira 
ilt3$  tSttr  ml  TparXaX^inu,  '  For  this  pnipoee,  then, 
have  I  called  tor  you,  to  see  and  to  speak  with 
you.'  The  question,  then,  is  whether  rapdcXirrot, 
which  is  undoubtedly  passive  in  form,  signifies 
'one  called  in'  (for  aid  of  some  kind),  or  has 
assumed  an  active  meaning  (after  «a^aX«&,  to 
console),  'one  who  comforts  or  consoles.'  The 
question  most  be  determined  by  an  examination 
of  the  use  of  the  word  elsewhere  and  of  its  con- 
text in  NT. 

1.  The  Clauieal  Use.— In  olasrical  Greek  vapi- 
lOaim  is  a  judicial  word.  It  is  the  equivalent 
in  use  aa  well  as  etymolo^  of  the  Lat.  aaooeatut. 
Both  are  wider  in  meaning  than  our  'advocate,' 
and  approach  nearer  our  '  oounseL'  Aaoonius  (ad 
Cio.  in  Q.  CcecU.)  says,  Qui  defendit  altenun  in 
judido,  ant  patrowu*  oicitnr,  si  orator  est ;  ant 
advoeatut,  si  aut  jns  su^eritt  aut  presentiam 
snam  commodat  amioo.  Our  'advocate'  is  the 
Bom.  patronus  (qui  orator  est),  the  6r.  rapdcXirrot 
is  the  Rom.  advoeatut.  Thus  Demosth.  ae  FaZsa 
Leg.  n.  341,  10,  at  rOv  wafuxkifrwr  Srfyrta  koX 
nrovM^  'the  petitions  and  pains  of  the  partisans.' 
The  ooonrrenoe  of  the  word  is  rare,  but,  where  it 
occurs,  this,  or  something  very  near  this,  is  its 
meaning,  t 

2.  The  Evidence  of  the  XXX— The  word  rapi- 
Kki/nt  is  not  found  in  the  LXX.  The  adj.  ra/w- 
KkifnKit  occurs  in  Zee  1"  '  And  the  Lord  answered 
the  angel  t^t  talked  with  me  with  good  words, 
even  comfortable  words'  (Xiyovt  wapiucKitruco6t). 
Once  also  there  occurs  the  snbst.  rapacXi^up, 
Job  10*  'Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all'  (ra/>a- 
Kkfyrxftt  KOKur  wdrrn).  The  nse  of  this  word, 
which  has  a  proper  active  form  and  meaning,  is 
on  the  whole  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  agunst 
the  sense  of  '  comforter '  for  rapdxXqrot.  The  one 
being  already  in  existence,  taken  directly  from 
woMucoKta  in  the  sense  of  '  console,'  it  is  improb- 
able that  the  other  would  have  come  (against  its 
passive  form)  to  be  used  for  the  same  meaning. 
It  is  true  that  Aq.  and  Theod.  nae  ra/xixXirrot  m 
this  passage ;  bnt  they  may  have  felt  the  influence 
of  the  word  as  used  in  St.  John's  Grospel,  which  at 
the  time  tJiey  wrote  (e.  120-160  A.D.)  was  prob- 
ably interpreted '  Comforter.'  Symm.  uses  vafrn^ 
poOmt. 

8.  I%«  Ute  of  the  Word  by  PAito.  — PhUo 
employs  rapiKKirrut  several  times  in  the  sense  of 
' intercessor '  or  'advocate'  (in  its  classical  mean- 
ing). In  de  Joseph,  a,  40,  Joseph,  after  discovering 
huiself  to  his  brethren,  is  made  to  say,  iimiaTlar 
iirimar  xaptxi*  far  tit  i/ii  wtrpay/tirur'  /triStwit 
Mpev  tturSi  rapaxX^rsv,  'I  grant  forgiveness  for 
all  that  you  have  done  against  me;  von  need 
no  one  else  as  intercessor.  And  in  Yit.  Mos. 
iiL  14,  the  reason  why  the  high  priest  on  entering 
the  Holy  of  Holies  should  wear  the  symbol 
of  the  Logos,  is  given  in  the  words,  irayKalor 
yiip  Ijn  rir  UpaijJper  rip  roO  x6ff/«>v  rarpl  trapaxMlTif 
X/ifivSat  r«X«ordry  ripr  ipertir  vt^  rpif  rt  d/inrardar 
6luipniiiiTut>  jnU  xopVt^  i^orttriiTwr  irfaSCir,  'It 

«  Of  MKb.  t.  Ottltpk.  IMO,  TlUtrt  A^ttwtitm  ««— ; 
t  Ot  mom.  Lsot.  fUaMmli,  hr.     W  Immi,  m  witn,  Ut 
tmfmmXinM  ('a  dspoMai'  Is  IWl'h  tnos.]  wfy/^f,  •>> 


was  indispensable  that  be  who  was  consecrated 
to  the  Father  of  the  world  should  employ  as  his 
Advocate  the  Son,  most  perfect  in  virtue,  for 
both  the  forgiveness  of  mna  and  the  supply  of 
unlimited  blessings.'  It  has  been  daimed  tiiat 
Philo  uses  rapdcXtfrM  once  in  the  direct  active 
sense  of  ro^oXttr,  to  comfort,  vis.  in  de  Ofif. 
Mvmd.  0.  6 :  bnt  there  also  the  meaning  is  passive 
and  general,  'one  called  to  help' — abijerX  tk  rapa- 
xXiiTif.  rlt  ykp  ijr  trtpot,  /tifip  ti  hum}  xPf^^f*"* 
i  9eit  lyrv  Sta  tieprftrtir  ,  .  .  r4)F  .  .  .  ^ioir, 
'employing  no  helper  (for  who  elsia  was  there t) 
but  on^  Himself,  did  God  think  good  to  Uees 
the  world,' 

4.  In  the  Targwrns  and  Taimud.—Th»  6r.  word 
appears  in  the  Targ.  and  Talm.  in  the  form  v*jffif 
or  tq^'ViPf,  and  always  in  the  sense  of  helper,  inter- 
ceesor,  or  advocate,  i.e.  always  as  a  passive.  Thus 
the  Targ.  at  Job  UP  '  My  pSt^fUfs  are  my  friends' 
(AY  and  RV  '  My  friends  soom  me') ;  and  at  33** 
the  ptra^Uf  is  placed  in  antithesis  to  "Arw,  Or. 
Ktirf^poi  (in  Rev  12'*  canhwpk  'aoenser.^  At 
Job  le*,  however,  where  the  LXX  has  trapcucklmtp 
and  the  meaning  u  'comforter,'  the  Taig.  does 
not  use  piraklt(.  The  passages  from  the  Talm. 
have  be«i  collected  by  Bnxtorf,  s.v.  Perhaps  the 
most  pertinent  example  is  found  in  Pirke  Aboth, 
iv.  16  (see_Taylor,  Sayingt  of  the  Jewish  Fathers*, 
•  ■  -■■  xer  Den  J  " 


p.  08) :  '  Rabbi  Li'eier  "ben  Jacob  said.  He  who 
performs  one  precept  has  gotten  to  himself  one 
advocate  (cVpi?) ;  and  he  wno  commits  one  trans- 
gression has  gotten  to  himself  one  accuser  (1^J*r;(^).' 

6.  The  Earliest  Christian  Writers.— We  find  tl>e 
same  passive  sense— called  to  one's  side,  as  advo- 
cate or  intercessor— even  in  the  early  Christiaa 
writers,  when  they  are  using  the  word  independ- 
ently and  not  interpreting  the  NT  use.  Take 
II  Ep.  of  Clement,  vi.  (lightfoot,  Apost.  Father*, 
p.  46)—'  Who  shall  be  our  advocate,  unless  we  be 
found  having  holy  and  righteous  works  7 '  {rlt  iuuir 
TopiKKtrroi  icrnu,  ^  iiii  tAptB&im  C/rya  IxeTtt  fata 
xoi  tUma,)',  and  Ep.  of  Barnabcis,  zx.  (Apost. 
Fathers,  p.  274)— 'advocates  of  the  wealthy,  nn- 
just  judges  of  the  poor,  sinful  in  all  things* 
(rXowriur  npdcXifroi,  ro^ur  dvtfiat  Kpml,  rtrSap^ 
d/mjroi). 

ii  The  Ihtkspbbtation  of  thb  NT  Wobd. — 
It  seems,  then,  that  ro^Xirra,  wherever  it  is 
used  outeade  and  independently  of  the  NT,  acreea 
with  its  etymology.  A  passive  participle  in  form, 
it  follows  the  passive  voiee  of  the  verb  ruonXcSv 
in  the  meaning  of  'called  to  one's  side'  for  help, 
and  especi&Uy  against  an  accuser  or  judge.  But 
the  interpretation  of  the  word  as  found  in  St. 
John's  Gospel  has  not  followed  its  etymology  and 
usage.  It  has  there  been  often  understood  to 
mean  'comforter'  or  'consoler'  (at A  wapaxaKOr). 
This  is  the  mevailing  inteorpretation  in  the  Fathers 
and  in  the  Veiaions,  and  it  is  still  upheld  by  some 
modem  expositors. 

1.  The  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.— OmoKS  (as 
quoted  in  Latin  by  RnfBnus,  de  Prine.  U.  viL  4) 
says,  '  The  Holy  Spirit  is  called  Paracletus  from 
consolation.  For  in  Latin  ro^dcXiint  is  called  con- 
solatia  .  t  .  But  in  1  Jn  paracletna  ia  used  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  sense  of  intercessor.  For  in  Greek 
vopdxXirrot  signifies  both  intercessor  and  oonsolec 
(deprecatorem  et  oonsolatorem).'  Thns  Origen 
gives  to  vapiicKifnt  a  double  meanii^,  'consoler' 
m  the  Gospel,  'intercessor'  in  the  Spistle.  But 
even '  intercessor '  he  takes  from  the  active  voice  of 
ropcucaXetr  in  the  sense  of  '  request,' '  plead '  (as  in 
Mt  8*  Tpo9ip<Str  airf  iKarinxfxot  waptucaXlm  aArir, 
'  There  came  to  him  a  centnnon  beseeching  him '), 
for  in  his  Com.  on  St.  John,  L  38  [38]  (Brooke's  ed. 
1896,  vol.  L  p.  46),  he  says,  'But  none  of  the  names 
mentioned  above  expresses  His  representation  of 
us  with  the  Father.as  He  intercedes  for  the  nature 
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•f  men  and  •tones  for  It,  aa  the  interoeasor  and 
propitiation  and  the  atonement'  (ropacaXoOrm 
iwip  r9«  i»8fJ>wur  ^ivtm  mi  tKitaKoithov,  in  i  xapi- 
Arint  KoX  tKuff/iM  xal  ri  IXatmi^or).  ChBTSOSTOH 
<n  his  Com.  on  Jn  14'*  sayi^  '  He  calls  tlie  Spirit 
wapikKrirof  becanse  of  the-imictions  that  then  beset 
them';  but  in  his  Horn,  in  Joh.  Izxr.,  'Concern- 
ing the  Spirit  He  said  . . .  ra^icXipvt  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  disheartened  in  thinking  there 
would  be  none  to  be  their  patron  and  helper.' 
Ctbil gives  the  meaning  'consoler' — CoUeeh.  xtL 
20,  'The  Holy  Spirit  is  called  npixK^n  becanse 
He  comforts  tad  consoles  and  help*  oar  infirmities ' 
(Sti,  ri  npoKoKtlr  nl  wapaiuAt'iaSai  «U  TwcurtXa/t- 
§i»w8tu  -rip  iff$trtUu  It/tOi').  With  this  the  most  of 
the  6r.  Fathers  agree.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Lat.  Fathers  (inflnenoed  probably  by  the  early  Lat. 
versions)  generally  use  Advoeatui  (esp.  in  1  Jn, 
very  often  Paraetetut  in  the  Gospel)  as  the  trans., 
and  seem  to  interpret  as  Advocate  or  Helper.  But, 
as  Pearson  (On  Ms  Creed,  p.  600,  Bohn's  ed.)  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  probable  that  the  Lat.  writers 
when  using  advocatut  mean  eonsolator, '  for  in  the 
ancient  Ctiristian  Latin,  (uhoeare  signifieth  "to 
comfort,"  and  advoeatio  "consolation,"  as  being 
the  bare  interpretations  of  vopcucaXcv  and  ropd- 
Kkitfu:  Cf.  ROnsch.  It.  u.  Vtdg.  348.  Thus  Tert. 
translates  ropoxaX^nu  aWoOmu  (Is  01')  advoeare 
UmguttUe*  (adv.  Afore,  iv.  14).  And  both  Hikuy 
(Snmns  nnno  qnidem  eonsolati,  quia  Dominus  ait, 
'Mittet  nobis  Pater  et  alium  Consolatorem' — Enar. 
in  Ft.  Its)  and  Aog.  (Consolabuntur  Spiritn  Sancto, 
qui  nuudme  propterea  Paracletns  nommatnr,  id  est, 
Consolator-Afa  Sarm.  Dom.  in  Monte,  i.  2)  as  well  as 
others,  use  eontolator  as  the  tr.  of  rapditXirrat. 

2.  Ancient  and  Modem  Vertioni.—{l)  The  Old 
Latin  has  Advocatug  in  the  Eu.  in  all  cooies ;  in 
the  Gospel  there  is  variation  oetween  Aavoeatui 
(PtL  at  IS"  IS';  PaL  Yero.  Colb.  at  14>*)  and 
ParaOetui  or  Paraelitu**  (PaL  Verc  Ver.  Colb. 
Corb.  in  the  other  passages).  (2)  The  Syriac  ver- 
sions  seem  to  have  retained  the  original  word 
'  Paraclete '  everywhere.  So  at  least  in  all  extant 
passages  (Coretonian  in  Jn  14**;  Pesh.  in  all  places; 
Sin.  in  the  Gospel).  (8)  The  Arabic,  Ethiopic, 
and  Memphitie  versions  also  retain  'Paraclete.' 
The  Thebaic  has  'Paraclete'  in  the  Goep.,  but  in 
the  Ep.  'One  that  prayeth  for  ns'  (Lightfoot, 
Freeh  Men.*  61).  (4)  The  Vulg.  has  ParaOUvi  (or 
FaraelUtu)  in  the  Ciosp.  and  Advoeatue  in  the  Ep. 
(6)  Wj^oUf  and  Purvey  translated  the  Vulg.  Para- 
etttv*  mto  '  Comforter '  in  the  Gosp.,  and  retained 
'Advocate'  from  adivoetUus  in  the  Ep.  (1382  'we 
han  avoket  anentb  the  fadir';  1^  [Purvey] 
'we  han  an  advocat  anentis  the  fadir').  Luther 
likewise  has  '  TrOster '  in  Jn  and  '  Fiirsprecher '  in 
1  Jn.  Then  Tindale  also  adopted  'Comforter'  in 
the  Gosp.  and  'Advocate'  in  the  Ep.,  and  these 
translations  have  oome  down  through  all  the  Eng. 
versions,  except  the  Rhemish,  which  in  the  Gosp. 
has  taken  '  Paraclete '  t  directly  from  the  Vulgate. 

It  mnik  Iw  mnambend  that  is  the  lugnan  of  the  KnglUh 
▼enloni  'to  oomlort'  li  not  almyi  to  ooniole  u  it  is  In  the 
Kngliah  of  tiM  preaent  day,  and  'oomfort'  Is  not  tlynjn  oonwbt- 
tlon.  Iti  flrat  meMiioK,  Uke  the  Latin  toiufoiian  (tram  eon 
inteniire  prefix,  and  firtU  '■tronK'X  I*  to  atrenirthen.  Thus 
Wydiri  traoalation  (1882)  o(  la  «l^b '  he  oomntortide  hym  with 
millea,  tliat  it  iholde  not  Iw  moued'(1888,  'he  taatecede  hym 


'let  your  haoda 
let  your  handa  be 


ilea,  that  It  aholde  not  be  moued'(1888,  'he  taatecede  hym 
with  nailia  *)■  Oorerdala  tranalateaZS  flietyoure  hande  now 
therefore  be  comforted,  and  be  ye  atrooga'(AV 
be  atrencthened,  and  be  ye  Taliant':  BT  'let  M>i.u>  >» 
atrocgO.  And  AV  girea  in  Job  ion's  'Let  me  alone,  that  I 
may  take  oomfort  a  uttle,  before  I  gowhenoel  ahaOnot  tetuin, 

*  On  the  apellins  jpaneBtiu  aee  Bare'a  note  in  Jfinim  ef 
Ua  CotnforUr,  iL  6U,  note  Ja  (in  later  ed.  note  K). 

t  The  Rhem.  renian  haa  tiw  foil.  matg.  note  to  Jn  141*, 
'  PencUU  by  interpretatton  ia  either  a  oomtortar  or  an  advo- 
oato ;  and  therefore  to  tranalato  it  by  any  one  of  them  only  ia 
perhaps  to  abridge  the  aenae  of  thia  plaoe.'  Then  Is  no  note 
•n  the  tr.  at  1  Jn  V,  when  the  Vnls.  'adTocatas'  is  giran  as 
■dTOoate,' Kith  the  Or.  caM^urtetM  ia  tbs 


•  tmnalaHnn  wiUoh  BT  retalna,  thoorii  the  aame  Hebrew  word 
is  tranalated  'recover  atrength'  in  Fa  SS"  by  both  versions. 
We  next  find  the  meaning  txhort  or  exAortoiion,  aa  WycUfa 
tranalation  of  He  12*  'And  ye  han  torgato  the  oomforte  that 
apeUth  to  you  aa  to  aonea.'  And  then  tneauragemtut  (not 
neoeeaarily  to  goodneaaX  aa  In  WyoUfa  Select  Wortt,  ill.  828, 

*  Kot  to  ooomforto  hem  in  here  aynne ' ;  and  in  Oranmer'a  Workt, 
L  208, '  By  your  comfort  the  Tulgar  people  concelTath  hatred 
towarda  aam  things  as  by  the  pnncrs  oommaodment  an  aet 
forth.' 

But  when  Wyolit  oboee  the  wwd  'Oomtortar'  to  axpreas  the 
Latin  ParaeUtui  (he  mi^  have  oolned  the  word,  noce  the 
earlieet  examplea  of  '  comforter '  yet  diaoovared  an  in  his 
writingsX  it  ia  probable  that  the  aenae  he  dealred  to  convey 
waa  'one  who  oonaoles.'  His  tranalation  (1882)  of  Job  16>  u 
'  AUe  yee  ben  hevye  ooumfortonrM' ;  and  this  was  the  meaning 
wliloh  was  attached  to  the  Oreek  word  wmfimlatm  and  the  Latin 
nomoMtu  in  the  Ohurch  in  hia  day.  Any  other  aenae,  indeed, 
ia  aomewliat  rare.  Lord  Bemera*  Frolaaft  (ch.  cooL  Olobe  ad, 
p.  229)  may  be  qnoted  tat  the  meaning  'Mder'  or  'abettor': 
■Who  dunit  begin  auoh  a  riot  aa  to  enten>riae  to  Slay  the  earl's 
bally  holding  the  earl's  banner  In  hia  hands,  doing  hla  offloa, 
witlioat  acme  bolatarar  or  oomlortar  In  their  deedt'^ 

iiL  How  has  it  coma  to  pass  that  wapdKKrmu 
which  nowhere  else  haa  the  meaning  of  '  consoler,' 
has  been  so  generally  taken  in  that  sense  in  St. 
John's  Gospel  T  The  explanation  must  be  found 
in  the  context.  Our  Lord,  in  pronusing  the 
Paraclete,  spoke  of  His  own  impending  depar- 
ture. The  disdnlea'  hearts  were  filled  with  sorrow. 
It  is  natural  to  understand  that  the  Paraclete 
the  Holy  Ghost  wm  promised  to  the  disciples  to 
console  them  for  the  loss  of  their  Lord.  And 
when  that  meaning  was  found  in  the  context,  it 
was  easy  to  give  it  to  the  word  itself.  The  same 
thing  happened  to  advocatue  in  Latin ;  the  sense 
of  'consoler'  is  equally  nnknown  to  that  word 
outside  ecclesiastical  usage ;  Tertullian  must  have 
given  it  that  meaning  becanse  he  found  it  in  hia 
version  as  the  designation  of  Him  who  waa  sent 
to  console  the  disciiuee. 

But  the  Paraclete  was  not  sent  to  eonsole  the 
disciples.  They  did  not  really  need  consolation. 
If  they  had  understood,  no  sorrow  at  Christ's 
departure  would  ever  have  filled  their  hearts. 
As  soon  as  they  did  nnderstand,  the  sorrow  left 
them.  Before  the  Paraclete  came  thev  'returned 
to  Jenualem  with  great  ioy '  (Lk  24*i),  As  soon, 
indeed,  as  they  reuized  the  fact  of  Christ's  resnr- 
rection  their  sorrow  was  turned  into  joy.  Even 
the  women  '  departed  quickly  from  the  tomb  with 
fear  and  great  jo^'  (Mt  2^).  But  it  was  then 
that  the  battle  with  nnbeli^  had  to  begin — the 
unbelief  of  thnr  own  hearts  in  part,  but  chiefly 
the  unbelief  of  the  world.  And  the  Panudete  waa 
sent  to  aid  them  in  that  strife. 

In  Jn  14>*-'*  16*  the  referenoe  seems  to  be  to  the 
unbelief  or  half-belief  of  the  disciples'  own  hearts. 
The  Paraclete  as  the  Spirit  of  truth  guides  them  into 
all  the  truth.  He  brings  to  thmr  remembrance  tlie 
things  the  Master  had  sud  to  them ;  in  the  light  of 
events  He  interprets  these  things;  tiiey  understand 
that '  all  is  of  God  that  ia  and  is  to  m,  and  all  is 
good.'  He  witnesses  for  Christ  in  their  hearts; 
and  then  when  thev  know  that  He  b  the  Mesdah, 
the  Son  of  God  and.  Saviour  of  the  world,  they  are 
ready  to  be  witnesses  themselves  ( Jn  IS"- "). 

In  Jn  IS*  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Paraclete  of  the 
disciples  in  their  witness  before  the  world.  Just 
like  the  wapikkiirot  and  advocatue  of  the  ancients 
(but  not  quite  as  the  advocate  of  oar  day).  He 
comes  to  the  disciples.  'I  will  send  him  unto 
you'  (Jn  IS').  He  is  their  personal  unofficial 
Friend;  His  services  are  at  their  disposal.  In 
their  debate  with  the  world  He  is  at  their  right 
hand  that  they  mi^  not  be  moved.  Through 
them  He  eonviets  the  world  oonceming  sin,  con 
oeming  righteousness,  and  eonceming  judgment— 
a  conviction  which  meaaa  their  aoqtuttal  and  tha 
world's  condemnation. 

In  1  Jn  2>  it  is  Jesus  Himself  that  is  the  Para* 
clete :  '  If  any  man  (t.e.  here  '  any  believer  sin, 
we  have  a  Paraolete  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Chziat 
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the  righteou.'  So  the  helierer  has  •  eonflict  in 
heaven  as  well  as  on  the  earth.  The  eoniiiet  npon 
the  eaith  ia  with  the  ain  of  the  world  ;  the  oonnict 
in  heaven  is  with  his  own  sin.  Through  ftuth  he 
wins  the  hattle  npon  the  earth,  for  'this  is  the 
yiotoiy  that  hath  overoome  the  world,  even  onr 
faith  "^(l  Jn  5*).  Throneh  repentance  he  wins  the 
victory  in  heaven.  In  hoth  cases  it  is  not  he  but 
his  Paraclete  that  wins.  Both  victories  are  of 
grace,  lest  any  man  should  boost.  But  why  two 
Faracletest  Becaose  the  Holy  Spirit  has  to  do, 
not  with  the  sin  of  man,  bnt  with  his  holiness.  In 
so  far  as  the  believer  does  not  sin,  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  his  Paraclete.  When  he  sins  it  is  Jesos  Christ 
that  becomes  his  Paradete.  For  Jeans  has  always 
to  do  with  his  rin,  and  Jesus  only. 

iv.  The  question  remains,  Which  ia  the  best 
traaslationf 

1.  CoHFOBTER  ia  false  to  the  etvmolo^  of  the 
Greek  word  and  to  its  nsage,  and  it  misses  the 
meaning.  The  arguments  used  in  its  favour  are 
these:  (I)  That  it  agrees  with  the  Hellenistic 
usage  of  roMucoXcSr  'to  comfort'  and  TopdxXii^it 
'conifort.'  To  which  M'Clellan  replies  that  Uiis 
usage  joatifiea  the  aenae  of  'comforter'  for  rapa- 
KMjrufbat  not  for  waeiK\iirot,  which  would  rather 
be  one  eomforted.  '  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
to  eon  tend  that  in  harmony  with  the  nse  of  Ki£Ktu> 
to  "call,"  the  word  «Xijt«»  "called"  (Ro  l»-*etc) 
aignifiea  a  ca//er ;  or  that  in  harmony  with  the  nse  of 
partrt  to  "brmg  forth,"  paren*  signifies  "  a  child."' 
(2)  That  the  word  *  comforter '  really  means 
'  strengthener '  (so  esp.  Hare  and  Trench).  It  does 
not  mean  so  now,  however ;  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  in  the  Eng.  versions  it  probably  never  meant 
so.  (3)  That  it  is  better  to  retain  '  Comforter ' '  on 
the ^pt>nnd  of  prescription  and  long  familiarity.' 
So  neld,  who  recalls  Schaff's  remark  (Companxon 
to  Or.  Tut.  and  Eng.  Veriums,  p.  446)  that  'after 
long  deliberation  the  Revisers  retained  the  dear 
old  word.'  Field  does  not  blame  the  Revisers; 
but  if  it  is  to  be  retained  he  would  derive  it, 
not  from  ra^caXetr  '  to  console,'  bnt  from  «-af>a> 
KoXctr  'to  send  for.'  'We  send  for  a  confidential 
friend  on  various  occasions ;  and  according  to  the 
particular  service  which  we  require  from  him  he 
IB  our  Counsellor  in  difficulties,  or  Advocate  in 
danger,  or  onr  Comforter  in  distress.'  But  he 
warns  against  the  apparent  countenance  given  to 
the  old  favourite  by  the  mistranslation  of  ifxpojxiit  in 
Jn  14",  AV  'comfortless' ;  RVm  riehtly  '  orphans.' 

2.  AbvoCATK.  This  is  the  word  approved  of  by 
meet  modem  commentators.  It  has  also  no  little 
'prescription'  in  its  favour.  It  is  etymoloeically 
identical  with  rapiM\irrn.  And  it  aoconnta  for  the 
passive  form.  The  objection  to  '  Advocate '  is  that 
it  does  not  in  modem  nse  correspond  closely  enough 
with  either  the  Lat.  advomtuu  or  the  Or.  ropd- 
cXnrot.  It  answers  fairly  well  to  the  Paraclete  of 
1  Jn,  bnt  in  the  Goep.  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
plead  for  bnt  in  or  through  the  disciples. 

3.  IMTKBCESSOR.  Pearson  (On  the  Creed,  pp. 
499,  601)  urges  the  adoption  of  '  Intercessor,'  and 
others  apree.  Its  fitness  to  express  the  Paraclete 
of  1  Jn  IS  evident.  And  it  is  clear  from  certain 
passages  (cf.  the  words  already  quoted  from 
Demosth.,  rfir  s-t^gaxXi^ur  To&rar  Mjant)  that  en- 
treaty or  intercession  was  at  least  put  of  the  work 
of  the  Paraclete  in  the  ancient  law  conrts.  But 
the  word  is  somewhat  restricted  in  meaning  to  cover 
all  that  is  said  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  Paraclete. 

4.  Paraclete.  It  is  perliaps  best  to  transcribe 
the  word,  as  has  been  done  in  so  many  versions, 
including  the  very  oldest,  and  as  the  Eng.  versions 
have  nnanimousfy  done  with  '  Christ,'  '  apostle,' 
'deaoon,'  and  other  words.  The  objection  to  this 
la,  not  that  it  emptiea  the  word  of  all  meaning 
(M'Clellan),  for  that  is  better  than  putting  a 


wrong  meaning  into  it,  and  it  wonld  gather  its 
meaning  for  itself ;  *  bnt  that  it  might  come  to  be 
applied  as  almost  a  proper  name  to  the  Holy 
"  rit,  who  is  after  all  only  'another  Paraclete' 

E14'').  If  this  danger  were  avoided,  it  is  the 
t  woiil,  for  there  is  no  English  word  in  existence 
that  covers  the  original  both  in  the  Goap.  and  the 
Ep.  and  covers  it  exactly;  and  Paraclete,  says 
Westcott  (Leuoni  of  £V,  p.  94),  'ia  now  almost 
naturalizea  among  us.' 

LmuToms.— Beaidea  the  Comm.  (op.  Uenr  on  Jn  W*  sad 
DoitordiMk  on  IJn  »),  Baztorf,  Ltm.  Talm.  p.  1848  (ed. 
Flaober,  p.  tl6) ;  Oilimn.Tluqrar,  ^7*  Ltx^  and  Onmer, 
BibL'ThtoL  Leu.  I.*.  AIM  Knapp,  Scripta  Var.  Atgum.  p. 
mtL;  Faanon.  On  O*  Omi,  a.  4000.;  Han,  JTioipn  o/ 
04  OimoHar,  IL  tSlO.,  not*  Ja  Oil  later  ed.  note  K);  Trench, 
On  a»  AY  of  irr,B.UL;  lLAaool,On<iFnikJitvMon*, 
p.Uff.j  MH3laUan,2^jWO«t|M(«,p.8S7(on  Jn  14U),  and 
p.  ma. ;  Weatooit,  Sj>takm'$  Com.  (Add.  Note  on  Jn  14U) 


p.  mo. ;  Watkina,  Com.J»r  Btig.  Siadtn  (Add.  Note  on  Jn 
14M),  p.  ma.;  Hatoh,  BuafiJn  BOL  Orttk,  f.  St;  Field, 
ifaU*  m  Tnm*.  tifXTiOtkm  Hon.  m.^  on  Jn  It>*,  p.  101 1.; 
Kobaon  In  Bxpci.  Tinm,  v.  (UM)-I»a.,  and  Th»  Bofy  Spirit 


Uu  ParaeUU,  p.  1  ff . 


J.  Hastinos. 


P1RADI8E  (OTie,  wapiStivti,  Paradinu,  Fr 
Paradit,  Ital.  Paradiso,  Sp.  Parayso). — A  word 
used  in  different  applications  in  Scripture,  and 
having  an  interesting  history  both  before  and 
after  its  appearance  u  the  Bible.  In  all  proba- 
bility it  is  of  Median  or  Persian  origin. 

Other  explanations  indeed  hare  bean  given  ol  it.  Some 
faacitol  et^noologiea  have  been  propoeed  for  it ;  from  mm 
and  wn,  as  if  the  root  Idea  wa*  '  bringing  forth  hafba' ;  from 
Mi  and  M>,  aa  If  'well  watered';  from  wm^  and  a  soppod- 
titioaa  tuwm  with  the  aenae  of  'plant'  or  'planta,'  eta  (ct. 
Suidas  and  Snlcer,  It  ha*  been  taken  by  aome  from  an 
Armenian  source,  parda  bdng  Armenian  tor  '  gaiden.'  It  ha« 
been  held  te  bare  Sanakiit  oonnexlona.  Bat  the  term  para- 
difo,  with  which  It  li  thought  to  be  in  affinity,  or  from  which 
It  is  Bupposed  to  come,  nnans  a  '  foreign  oountiy '  (from  para 
.distent,  and  daf»aoantiTX  and  the  likenea*  la  only  aooi- 
dental  (oL  Bent«y,  a*.).  A  aemltia  wlgln  ha*  been  olalmed  (or 
it  by  aome  aeholan  of  repote.  FHed.  Delitooh, «.;.,  (Uggeate  a 
Babylono-Aasyrlan  aonrae  (ct  ITo  lag  das  Pamma  f  pp.  SS-07). 
But  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Assyrian  people  had  the 
thing  which  wa*  called  by  thi*  name  among  the  Persian*; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  expressed  the  Idea  of  *garden '  or 
■wood'  by  other  word*  {A.  Schrader,  COT  U.  71 L).  The 
attempt  to  find  (or  the  term  a  Semlto-AjiyrUn  or  an  Akkado- 
Sumenan  etymolcnr,  therefore,  1*  now  generally  giTen  up,  and 
most  achoUfs  are  oi  opinion  that  the  w«d  ccmeenom  the  Zend 


pairUUitta  OsL  modem  Persian  and  Arabia  iMatM-'nrden,' 
■paradise,'  pL/orwIif),  meaning  a  wall  enrioaing  someUung,  and 
(km  the  space  endoaed,  a  park,  a  plea*are.crottnd,  or  hunting- 


ground  (d«*.  ThM.  0.  U24;  Ibx  MOlTer,  C%<pt,  Ir.  22 1 
Benan,  Langw  Simitiautt,  n.  L  lU;  Juatl,  tmitpnukt,  ISO ; 
Lagarde,  0**.  Abh.  p.  76;  Haug  in  Bwald'a  Janrb.  t.  162: 
S^gel  in  DeUtach'i  Soknlud  under  ch.  4U ;  NSUeke,  ZDMO 
xxxtL  182 ;  Skeat,  BtymeL  Diet,  qf  Bng.  Lama. «.«.).  The  oU 
Oreek  etymologiata  alao  explained  the  word  as  of  Fenian 
origin.  Bo  Pollux  (Omrni.  Ix.  oh.  S)  expreeee*  himself  tho* :  W 
M  wmfOwu,  fimfBmftmt  Hjmi  nht/ta,  aui  neri  m«Mw  lit 
Xfi"'  iUUiHJMF,  if  mm)  ixxm  riXXA  rit  nfrmSt. 

The  woid  cam*  very  early  into  use  in  Kngltah,  t.f.  In  Laya- 
mon,  L  24,122.  It  wa*  adopted  by  Wyelif  in  hia  rendaring  of 
Bev  fP:'To  hym  that  overcometh  T  aohal  nrv*  to  ete  of  the 
tra  of  lijf  that  i*  in  the  paradia  of  my  Qod.'  The  dUTarent 
forma  in  wliich  It  has  appeared,  and  the  different  things  (or 
which  it  has  served  as  a  name,  make  a  ouriona  story.  It  has 
been  used  to  deatgnato  the  magnifloent  parks  of  Fenian 
monarch*,  the  origmal  abode  of  man  in  his  integrity  and 
happiness,  the  resiaence  of  righteous  souls  In  the  intermediate 
state,  and  the  heaven  of  the  future.  It  has  been  employed  as  a 
figure  of  the  Word  of  Ood  by  some  of  the  Fkthen  («.ir.  Chry*. 
Horn.  J.  ad  pop.  Antioek.  t  vi.  p.  448 ;  Scm.,  Quid  Seriptu- 
rarvm  leetio  uiilie  tit,  t.  vUi.  p.  Ill);  and  from  these  higher 
u*e*  it  ha*  descended  to  be  toe  name  of  humbler  things- 
courts,  porchea,  altan,  bertha,  etc.  The  word  parvie,  de- 
noting the  outer  ooort  of  a  great  bouse  or  palace,  and  mora 
particularly  the  porch  of  a  church,  is  supposed  to  be  paradie* 
mthe  Low  IjkUn  form  paravitut,  a  Neapolitan  paravuo  beioK 

5uoted  as  a  variety  of  the  Italian  paradieo  (Skeat,  Btym.  Diet,  oj 
'ng.  Latm.  S.V.X  The  church-porch  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
to  represent  paradlm  when  the  old  mystery-plays  were  enacted 
hi  the  yard.  (jOL  Uttri,  (.«.,  and  Tyrwhitt'*  ed.  Cant  Tatu, 
V.  183).  Tlieword(paru<s,jMnTts,|)anvs)oceaisiDOhaaaer- 
'  There  was  no  wight  in  all  Parys 
Before  our  Uulie  at  parvys 
That  he  n*  mighto  bye  the  book 
To  copy.  If  him  talent  took.' 

  -^Bom.itfBo*e,H(»). 

•Ot  ■  demon ' of  BVtbrAV* devil 'dau^imiX 
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Among  the  Peraians  the  term  meant  a  royal 
peak,  the  enclosed  pleasure-gronnd  of  king  or  of 
noble,  ricblv  wooded,  well  watered,  and  amply 
stocked  witn  game,  comprehending  at  once  the 
vivarium  and  the  virifuirium  of  the  Komans. 
Classical  Latin  did  not  posseas  the  word,  and 
Roman  writers  of  the  ckuisical  period  had  to  ex- 
press the  thing  in  a  roundabout  way  (cf.  Cicero, 
de  Senect.  17).  From  Persia  it  passed  over  into 
later  Hebrew  and  into  Greek.  It  appears  to  hare 
been  introduced  into  the  latter  by  Xenophon,  and 
it  occurs  frequently  in  Greek  writers  from  his 
period  onwards.  In  these  it  is  applied  mostly  to 
the  great  parks  of  the  Persian  kings.  Numerous 
references  are  made  to  these,  and  large  desorip- 
tions  are  given  of  them  (cf.  Xen.  Anab.  L  2.  7, 
iiL  4.  14,  Ofr.  L  3.  14,  vilL  1.  38,  (Ee.  ir.  13,  14, 
S«U.  iv.  1. 15!  Diodor.  Sic  ztL  41 ;  Pint  Artax.  25 ; 
Theophr.  Hitt.  Plant,  t.  8.  1 ;  Lucian,  Ver.  Hist. 
iL  23;  JElian,  Var.  Silt.  L  33,  etc.).  The  word 
seems  to  have  been  nsed  sometimes  also  of  smaller 

rdens  or  enclosures  (Inscript.  Car.  in  CIG  2694i). 
the  sense  of  '  park '  it  occurs  also  in  Josephns 
and  some  of  the  Apocryphal  books  (Jos.  Ant.  vn. 
sir.  4,  vm.  rii.  3,  IX.  x.  4,  x.  iiL  2,  etc.  Bell. 
Jud.  VI.  L  1 ;  Sua  v.*  etc  ;  Sir  24'»).    It  is  ex- 

Slained  to  the  same  effect  by  Heqrchius,  Olympio- 
oms  {Eeelea.  oh.  iL  p.  Oil),  Greg.  Nyss.  {Mom. 
IX.  in  Cantie.  t.  L  p.  Oil),  etc 

It  was  taken  over  into  the  OT  in  the  Hebrew 
form  OTP  (LXX  TapiSeurot],  and  with  the  literal 
sense  It  occurs  thus  in  Ca  4"  (RV  '  orchard,' 
with  marginal  note,  '  or,  a  paradise ') ;  Ec  2* 
( AV  '  gardens  and  orchards,'  RV  '  gardens  and 
parks');  Neh  2*  ('keeper  of  the  kmg's /otm^,' 
where  the  reference  is  explicitly  to  the  royal 
Persian  park,  in  the  primary  sense.  But  the 
()T  occurrences  (in  the  Greek  form)  are  not  con- 
fined to  these  three  cases.  The  word  is  exalted 
to  a  higher  use,  the  Seventy  havine  adopted  it  as 
their  translation  of  the  |i]2  (i  in  which  man  was 

f>laced  at  first  by  his  Creator.  The  is  sometimea 
eft  as  a  proper  name'E<e/t ;  sometimes  it  is  repro- 
duced in  its  etvmological  sense  as  r^t  rpv0^.  So 
in  the  LXX  (and  a  simUar  form  is  used  in  the 
Peshit^)  rapiSfirm,  xapiStuxt*  r^t  rpv^ijt,  is  the 
Garden  of  Eden  (Gn  2^»->»  S*- »■"•*•).  Outside 
the  record  of  man's  creation  and  fall  it  was  also 
used  bv  the  LXX  where  the  Heb.  has  'garden,' 
Fspecially  in  figurative  passages,  or  when  the 
idea  of  the  glory  of  man's  first  abode  was  in  any 
way  in  view.  In  Gn  13'*,  ».g.,  the  plain  of  Jordan 
is  said  to  be  '  as  the  paradise  of  God '  (i^  i  rapd- 
Sturot  ToO  eeoO) ;  Nu  24' Balaam  describes  the  tents 
of  Jacob  and  the  tabernacles  of  Israel  {ihs  rdrat 
md^owrai  Koi  i&o'ct  wapiSturot  iwl  TorapLur).  See  also 
Is  1»,  Jl  2»,  Jer  29»,  and  especiaUy  Ezk  31»-«, 
where  it  is  said  of  the  Assyrian  under  the  figure  of 
a  great  cedar  tree  in  Lebanon  that  '  the  cedars  in 
the  garden  of  God  could  not  hide  him '  .  .  .  '  nor 
any  tree  in  the  gaurden  of  God  {ir  rif  rapaStlrv  toO 
6to0)  was  like  unto  him  in  his  beauty,'  and  that  he 
was  made  so  fair  that  '  all  the  trees  of  Eden  that 
were  in  the  garden  of  God  (rd  {liXa  roS  wapaStirm) 
r9i  rpu09>  roO  $toO)  envied  him.' 

In  the  NT  it  is  raised  to  still  higher  uses.  The 
primeval  Eden  gives  place  to  a  '  garden  of  God ' 
that  is  not  of  earth,  the  thought  of  the  Paradise  of 
the  past  is  loet  in  the  hope  of  a  Paradise  of  the 
future,  and  the  word  becomes  a  name  for  the  scene 
of  rest  and  recompense  for  the  righteous  after 
death.  Only  the  most  sparing  nse,  however,  is 
made  of  it  in  the  NT.  While  the  idea  which  it 
expresses  apj>eara  more  frequently,  the  word  itself 
occurs  only  m  three  passages — once  in  the  Gospels 
(Lk  23"),  once  in  the  Epp.  (2  Co  12*),  and  once  in 
the  Apoc  (2').  The  history  of  the  term  suggests 
I  for  this  remarkable  abstention  in  the  case 


of  the  NT  writings.  To  understand  the  place 
which  it  has  in  these  writings,  and  to  define  itr 
precise  meaning  in  these  few  pass^es,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  into  the  course  which  Hebrew  thought 
took  on  the  subject  of  Sheol  and  a  future  existence 
after  the  close  of  OT  prophecy,  and  into  the  con- 
dition of  popular  Jewish  belief  in  the  times  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  know  the  ideas  which  had  oecome 
connected  with  the  term  'Paradise'  and  its  cog- 
nates in  the  various  sections  of  Judaism. 

In  some  cases  '  Paradise,'  the  'gsoden  of  Eden,' 
and  such  terms,  lost  their  objective  meaning,  and 
were  made  ^inbols  of  spiritual  things.  The  tend- 
ency to  idealize  is  seen,  ».ff.,  in  SinuA,  where  Uie 
rivers  of  Eden  become  symbols  of  the  streams  of 
true  wisdom  (Sir  24**^).  It  appears,  too,  in  th« 
Psalms  of  Solomon,  where  we  have  the  'garden  ol 
the  Lord'  and  the  'trees  of  life'  introduced  as 
figures  of  the  saints  in  their  blessedness— i  rapd. 
Setffot  Kvpiov,  rd  (£Ka  rqt  flrim  atroO  (14*).  It  is 
seen  in  its  absoluteness  in  the  philosophizing 
Judaism  of  Alexandria.  To  Philo  himself  '  Para- 
dise '  was  a  symbol  of  ierHi,  or  spiritual  excellence 
The  spiritualizing  method  of  interpretation,  how- 
ever, was  limited  for  the  most  part  to  that  school, 
and  was  not  of  a  kind  to  affect  popular  Jewish 
thought  to  any  great  extent.  The  prevailing 
tendency  was  in  the  opposite  direction.  To  what 
extremes  of  literalism  and  curious  circumstan- 
tial definition  it  ran,  and  in  what  extravagant 
and  incongruous  speculation  it  indulged,  can  be 
gathered  from  the  Rabbinical  literature  and  from 
the  Apocryphal  and  Psendepigraphioiil  writings. 

Fancy  ran  riot  in  the  Rabbimcal  schools  on  the 
subject  of  Paradise,  its  location,  its  extent,  its 
glories,  etc  The  Rabbinical  theolo^  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us  exhibits  an  extraordinary  medley 
of  ideas  on  these  questions,  and  in  the  case  of 
many  of  them  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  dates 
to  which  they  should  be  assigned.  In  same  Rab- 
Unioal  books  ar]9  is  used  for  Paradise ;  which  has. 
however,  the  sense  of  '  park'  in  the  Miahna  ana 
Targums.  But  the  more  frequent  term  is  the  OT 
ns  li.  The  primeval  earden  of  Eden  was  held 
some  to  exist  still,  ana  to  lie  in  the  distant  east. 
Paradise  was  r^;arded  as  created  before  the  world. 
In  later  Jewish  theology  it  had  seven  names,  and 
copious  rhetorical  descriptions  of  its  blessedness 
abounded.  Two  gates  of  rubies  were  said  to  lead 
into  it.  Beside  them  stand  sixty  myriads  of  holy 
angels,  with  countenances  shining  like  the  light  of 
heaven.  When  a  righteous  man  enters,  the  ves- 
tures of  death  are  taken  off  him ;  he  is  clad  in 
eight  robes  of  the  clouds  of  glory ;  two  crowns  are 
placed  upon  his  head— one  of  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  another  of  gold  of  Parvaim  ;  eight  myrtles 
are  put  into  his  hand ;  he  is  landed  and  hailed 
with  words  of  welcome,  etc  {Jalkut  SMm. ,  Bereseh. 
20).  It  was  believed  also  that  in  Paradise  there 
are  degrees  of  blessedness  {Baba  bathra  76a). 
Seven  ranks  or  orders  of  the  righteous  were  said  to 
exist  within  it,  and  definitions  were  given  both  of 
those  to  whom  these  different  positions  belonged 
and  of  the  glories  belonging  to  each.  Takmg 
the  literature  as  it  is,  it  might  appear  that 
Paradise  was  regarded  by  some  as  on  earth  itself, 
by  others  as  forming  part  of  Sheol,  by  others  still 
as  neither  on  earth  nor  under  earth,  but  in  heaven  ; 
while  some  also  held  that  there  were  two  Paradises 
— one  in  heaven,  for  those  who  are  perfect  in  hoU- 
ness,  and  one  on  earth,  for  those  who  come  short 
of  that.  But  there  is  some  doubt  as  respects, 
at  least,  part  of  this.  These  various  conceptions 
are  founa  indeed  in  later  Judaism.  They  appear 
most  precisely  and  most  in  detail  in  the  mediieval 
Cabbalistic  Judaism  ;  in  which  also  extravagEint 
descriptions  are  given  of  the  relations  of  the  earthly 
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Paradise  and  the  heavenly,  the  latter  being  de- 
clared to  be  Biztr  times  as  large  as  the  lower  earth 
(Eisenmenger,  Mntd.  Jud.  iL  297).  But  it  is  uncer- 
tain how  far  back  these  things  can  be  carried. 
The  older  Jewish  theology  at  least,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Rabbinical  literature,  seems  to  give 
little  or  no  place  to  the  idea  of  an  intermediate 
Paradise.  It  speaks  of  a  Gehmnom  for  the  wicked, 
and  a  Gan  Eden,  or  garden  of  Eden,  for  the  just. 
It  is  questionable  whether  it  goes  beyond  these 
conceptions  and  afiBrms  a  Paradise  in  Sheol  (cf 
Weber,  JwL  Theol.  244,  etc.). 

Of  more  importance,  however,  is  the  witness  «.f 
the  Apocryphal  and  PseudepiCTaphical  writings. 
These  books  reflect  a  remarkable  variety  of 
opinions,  which  it  is  impossible  to  harmonize,  and 
many  of  which  were  extremely  fantastic.  In  the 
later  Jewish  belief  Sheol  appears  to  be  regarded  as 
a  place  of  moral  issues,  with  preliminary  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  with  different  divisions  in  it 
for  different  classes  of  the  departed.  The  more 
prevalent  view  seems  to  have  been  that  the  world 
of  the  dead  had  two  sections  separated  by  a  wall  or 
a  chasm — one  for  the  righteous,  and  one  for  the 
nnrighteous.  But  the  opmion  also  was  held  that 
Shed  had  four  divisions — one  for  the  righteous 
who  on  earth  suffered  death  for  their  righteousness' 
sake;  one  for  sinners  who  on  earth  suffered 
penalty  for  their  sins ;  one  for  others  of  tiie  just ; 
and  one  for  sinners  who  were  not  punished  on 
earth  (Enoch  20,  102").  But  in  addition  to  these, 
which  were  no  doubt  the  prevalent  beliefs  and 
were  held  especially  by  the  Pharisees,  there  was 
also  the  opinion,  favoured  especially  by  Jews 
influenced  vy  Alexandrian  thought,  that  the 
separation  of  the  righteous  from  the  unrighteona 
took  place  immediately  after  death,  and  that  tiw 
souls  of  the  just  were  received  by  God  into  heaTen 
(WUdom  3'*  4»  6^";  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XVUL  L  S, 
BeU.  Jtid.  u.  TiiL  14).  The  Essenes,  again,  an 
reported  to  have  held  the  abode  of  the  departed 
'ust  to  be  neither  in  the  under -world  nor  in 
jeaven,  but  in  a  Paradise  belonging  to  earth 
itself ;  and  this  idea  also  appears  elsewhere  {e,g, 
Enoch  32^"  etc.).  There  is  reason  to  say  that 
by  our  Lord's  time  various  ideas  of  Paradise  had 
become  current  among  the  Jewish  people.  So 
that  sometimes  it  was  thought  of  as  an  earthly 
place  or  scene,  sometimes  as  a  heavenly,  sometimes 
as  a  thing  of  the  distant  future.  Sometimes  it  was 
snppcffied  to  be  hid  in  heaven  and  to  be  destined  to 
reveal  itself  on  earth,  and  sometimes  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  destined  to  realize  itself  in  the  perfected 
theocracy,  and  to  be  transported  to  Sion. 

This  idea  of  a  Paradise  somewhere  on  earth 
appears  frequently  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  in  the 
Book  of  JuoUees  (ch.  4),  and  elsewhere.  It  per- 
sisted into  Christian  times,  and  on  even  to  the 
Middle  Ages  (cf.  Thilo,  Cod.  Apoe.  etc.).  In 
4  Ezr  we  find  also  the  idea  that  the  Paradise  which 
formed  the  dwelling-place  of  man  in  his  integ- 
rity was  made  before  the  earth  (1').  It  is  im- 
plied in  this  that  the  original  Paradise  was  not  of 
the  earth,  and  so  the  book  speaks  elsewhere  of  a 
heavenly  Paradise  (e**'").  And  this  upper  Para- 
dise is  practically  a  Paradise  of  the  future.  Select 
souls,  such  as  Enoch,  Elijah,  Moses,  are  indeed 
received  into  it  immediately,  and  Ezra  himself  was 
to  be  so  received.  But  it  is  not  exhibited  as  the 
present  dwelling-place  of  the  righteous  generally. 
These  pass  into  preliminary  abodes  in  the  under- 
world. 

A  special  Intereat  Mongi  here  to  the  Sook  <^  Bnoeh,  dtbough 
the  composita  nature  o(  Ita  oontent*  and  the  difTerent  ideaa 
which  are  ezprened  in  ite  different  Mctlons  make  It  difBcuIt  to 
define  the  predee  force  of  Ite  testimony  as  a  whole.  In  It*  more 
recent  part*  and  in  the  Noahic  fra^ente  the  primeral  Paradise 
is  In  view,  and  It  Is  described  repeatedly  as  on  earth  Itself  (ZOT), 
among  the  more  mysterious  parts  of  earth  (es>  106^,  in  the  east 


hi 


of  the  earth.  It  is  visited  by  Enoch  In  hlsJoum^OiZ).  Eaoot 
and  EUiali  an  taken  up  into  it  (609  gfi-*  sm,  and  other 
righteous  souls  are  understood  to  be  includei  (60S-»).  The 
general  Idea  of  the  nnder-woild  as  the  gathering  plaoe  of  all  the 
dead,  with  diflerent  sections  In  it  for  the  evil  andthe  good,  seems 
at  the  same  time  to  subsist  (82.  102"  lOgr).  In  the  older  parts 
of  the  book,  agidn,  the  Meaaianio  kingdom  Is  represented  as  one 
bid  in  heaven  at  present,  and  to  be  revealed  on  eartb  hereafter ; 
and  in  these  parts  the  dwellings  of  the  righteous  appear  to  be 
heavenly  abodes  (WH  4U- ««»  7(3  n>«').  •fiiopasssees  bewing 
more  directly  on  Paradise  itself  are  these :— 82",  which  qieaks 
of  the '  garden  of  Justice,'  with  Its  varieties  of  treee,  and  refers 
to  the  earthly  Paradise;  eoo-o,  which  also  speaks  of  the 'gardea 
where  the  chosen  and  holy  ones  shall  dwell '  the  garden  of  the 
lust ';  01",  which  refers  to  the  ■  chosen  who  dwell  in  the  garden 
of  life' ;  7a*- «,  in  which  the  seer  Is  said  to  have  seen  the  ■  place 
tor  the  chosen  and  the  Just,'  and  in  it  *  the  first  lathers  and  the 
Just,  who  dwell  in  the  place  from  the  beginning':  and  T7», 
where  the '  fourth  quarter  called  the  north '  u  said  to  be  divided 
Into  three  parts— one  for  the  dwelling  of  men,  one  for  the  aeaa, 
the  valleys,  the  winds,  and  the  streams,  and  the  Uiird  for '  the 
garden  of  Justice.'  The  ideas  which  are  expreaaed  in  theae 
paaaagea,  UMretore,  are  tar  from  oonsistent,  and  the  same  Is  atU 
more  obviously  the  case  with  the  book  as  a  whOla.  In  S7-7 
and  in  the  Noahic  fragments  the  garden  Is  the  abode  of  th 
deputed  Just;  but  in  1-37  the  righteous  dead  dwaU  in  a  special 
division  <d  SheoL  The  garden  in  view  in  ttil  eto.  is  the  earthly 
Paiadlse;  but  in  S7-70  it  la  the  heavenly.  The  kic*Iity  of 
Paradise  varies  in  diSerent  sections.  In  82^  *  thtgarden  lies  in 
the  east ;  in  70*^  between  north  and  west j  in  77«  in  the  north. 
TheaocountaotthoaewhoDeopleitalsodiffer.  In  S2*  it  appears 
to  be  empty ;  in  609-  B  nit  |t  is  the  abode  of  the  righteous  and 
elect  In  &iooh  and  Noah'a  time ;  in  TO"  the  tathen  are  found  In 
It :  in  89>*  it  la  deacribed  as  receiving  Enoch  and  Elijah.  (8m 
the  editions  of  tlu  Book  of  Enooh  by  Dillmaim,  Sohodde,  and 
Oharleal 

Among  other  writings  of  this  <iim  a  spedal  vihw  belongs 
also  to  the  jlnoraJyiw  (trUarueA.  The  Idea  that  the  earthly 
tabemade  and  Its  content*  were  oopies  of  antlbrpea  or  originals 
in  heaven  (Ex  2t>-<'>,  He8«)is  applied  in  this  book  to  the  holy 
dty.  In  Bi  (oh.  0>)  Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  the  new  tbaooia<7,  is 
deacribed  as  destined  to  be  restored  and  established  lor  aver ;  in 
which  case  it  Is  the  Jerusalem  of  earth  tbat  is  in  view.  Butdse- 
where  (4*  tO>-*)  It  b  tha  heavenly  Jerusalem  that  npeai*— tin 
dty  that  is  preserved  in  heaven  and  is  to  come  tram  beaven.  In 
thu  connexion  the  book  apei^  also  of  Paradise,  of  Uta  oonnsel 
whkds  the  Lord  took  to  make  it,  and  of  ita  presanratton  wWi  the 
Lord  in  heaven.  In  di.  4»<  (In  a  passsge,  however,  wfaidi  is 
suspected  of  being  an  intsipolaUon)  Ood  is  reproented  aa 
mSddng  of  the  dty  aa  that  which 'will  be  revealed' with  Bim; 
which  waa '  prepared  beforehand '  from  the  time  whan  He  'took 
oonnsel  to  m^e  Paradise,  and  showed  it  to  Adam  before  ha 
sinned';  which  was  removed  from  Adam,  'as  alao  Paradiae,' 
when  he  transgressed ;  which  waaaliown  afterwards  to  •  Abra. 


air  and  the  greatneaa  of  Paradise,  and  the  oonsummafion  of  the 
acea.  and  the  beginning  of  the  day  of  Judgment';  aa  in  the 
Book  of  Enooh  70*-*)  the  angels  an  said  to  take  the 
measnie*  of  Paiadiae  tor  Enoch. 

The  ideas,  therefore,  which  had  become  con- 
nected with  the  terms  m  |i,  xopdJeMroi,  and  the 
like,  were  of  a  very  mixea  kind—crude,  fantastic, 
and  inconsistent.  They  impressed  themselves  in 
their  sensnonsness,  extravagance,  and  confusion 
on  the  popular  Jewish  sentiment  and  belief.  There 
was  much  in  the  history  and  associations  of  the 
word  TopiZtum  that  made  it  a  doubtful  vehicle 
for  the  communication  of  spiritual  truths,  but  a 
very  ready  instrument  of  fanciful  and  overdriven 
speculation.  Much  is  made  of  it  in  the  Apocry- 
phal Gospels  and  Apocalypses.  In  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus,  in  particular,  a  considerable  place  is 
given  it.  In  the  section  on  the  '  Descent  of  Christ 
mto  Hell '  the  story  is  told  in  large  and  swellmg 
terms  of  the  Saviour's  victory  over  Satan— how 
He  sprang  out  of  Hades  and  set  out  to  Paradise, 
taking  Adam  and  all  the  just  and  delivering  them 
to  the  archangel  Michael;  how,  as  they  were 
entering  the  door  of  Paradise,  they  were  met  by 
Enoch  and  Elijah ;  how  there  came  to  them  also  a 
lowly  man  carrying  a  cross  upon  his  shoulders, 
who  declared  himMlf  to  be  the  thief  who  waa 
crucified  with  Christ  and  received  the  promise  of 
Paradise;  how  the  robber  described  himself  to 
have  come  to  Paradise  bearing  his  cross,  and  to 
have  been  received  by  Michael;  how  the  flammg 
sword,  seeing  the  sign  of  the  cross,  opened  to  hm, 
so  that  he  went  in,  and  so  forth  (ch.  ii.  25,  26, 
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6i«ek  form).  In  sharpest  contrast  with  all  this  is 
the  NT  way  of  dealing  with  the  subject  and  with 
the  term.  The  general  reticence  of  the  NT  writings 
on  the  question  of  Paradise,  and  their  extreme 
Bparinmess  in  the  use  of  the  word,  are  remark- 
able. Ifeither  in  Gtospel  nor'in  Epistle  is  the  word 
■elected  for  the  porposes  of  direct  instruction. 
In  nieaking  of  the  blessednesa  of  the  future,  our 
Lord  makes  use  of  figures  of  speech  taken  from 
marriage  feasts,  the  drinking  of  wine,  and  the 
like.  But  He  never  employs  tne  term  '  Paradise,' 
so  far  as  the  Gospels  snow,  either  in  His  public 
disconises  or  in  words  addressed  more  privately 
to  His  disuples.  Nor  does  St.  Paul  use  it  any- 
where in  the  argument  of  his  Epp.  The  one 
occasion  on  which  it  occurs  in  his  writings  is  in 
his  account  of  a  singular  experience  of  his  own 
belonging  to  the  region  of  rapture  or  ecatasy,  and 
expressed  in  apocalyptic  terms. 

It  has  been  askea  what  view  of  'Paradise'  is 
expressed  by  our  Lord  Himself  in  His  words  from 
the  cross  (Lk  23").  Some  have  argued  strongly 
that  His  promise  to  the  robber  was  a  promise  of 
entrance  with  Himself  into  the  happy  side  of 
Sheol ;  others  that  it  meant  that  tne  penitent 
thief  would  be  taken  with  Himself,  as  it  was 
believed  had  been  the  case  with  Enoch,  Elijah, 
and  Moses,  immediately  into  heaven.  It  is  certain 
that  the  belief  in  a  lower  Paradise  prevailed 
among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  belief  in  an  upper 
or  heavenly  Paradise.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
lower  Paradise  was  ever  conceived  to  be  in  the 
under- world,  or  that  the  happy  side  of  Hades  was 
called  by  that  name.  The  probability,  looking  at 
the  witness  of  the  Jewish  literature,  u  on  the  side 
of  the  second  interpretation,  that  Christ  referred 
to  the  Paradise  of  neaven.  But  it  is  difficnlt  to 
say  what  sense  the  robber  would  attach  to  the 
ward.  It  would  give  him  the  solace  which  he 
needed — the  hope  of  rest  and  happiness  associated 
'K  ith  the  idea  of  Eden.  It  is  questionable  whether 
it  san  be  pressed  beyond  that  large  and  general 
idea.  To  bring  it  into  the  service  of  the  dogma  of 
the  Descentut  ad  imferot,  in  the  Lutheran  sense  or 
any  other,  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  be  beyond 
the  mark.  Some  have  even  identified  it  with  the 
0v\ajn}  of  1  P  3"  (e.g.  Uorsley),  and  have  drawn 
remarkable  inferences  from  it  with  regard  to  Christ's 
preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison.  But  this  is  surely 
in  defiance  of  the  Greek  usage. 

It  has  been  held,  too,  that  the  'Paradise'  of 
Lk  23**  is  identical  with  the  'Abraham's  bosom ' 
of  Lk  Id"-",  both  being  designations  of  a  par- 
ticular division  of  the  under-world.  Bnt  in  the 
Parable  it  is  only  the  rich  man  that  is  described 
as  in  Hades,  wtule  of  Lazarus  it  is  said  simply 
that  dying  he  was  carried  into  '  Abraham's  bosom.' 
Even  granting  that  the  Parable  is  meant  to  repre- 
sent the  rich  man  and  the  beggar  as  both  in 
Hades,  the  one  in  the  division  of  retribution  and 
the  other  in  that  of  reward,  it  would  not  follow 
that  '  Paradise  '  and  '  Abraham's  bosom  '  are 
jvnonymous.  The  point  would  be,  that  being  in 
Paradise  the  beggar  is  received  into  the  fellowship 
of  Abraham  (see  Meyer  on  Lk  IS";  also  art. 
Abraham's  Bosom). 

In  2  Co  12*  it  is  the  Keavenly  Paradise,  not  the 
lower  or  earthly,  obviously,  that  is  in  view.  It 
is  impossible  to  understand  it,  in  this  case  of 
rapture,  of  the  intermediate  state  or  any  place 
in  Hades.  Neither  does  it  satisfy  the  terms  to 
say  that  rapdSttvot  here  is  nothing  more  t^an  an 
abstraction  or  a  figure  of  speech  for  '  the  present 
commnnion  of  the  blessed  dead  with  God  as  it  is 
on  this  side  of  the  end  of  things '  (Hofm.  Schrift- 
tetoeii,  n.  i.  p.  480).  It  denotes  the  heaven  that 
is  the  dwelling-place  of  God.  The  question  of 
the  relation  in  which  the  '  Paradise'  of  v.*  stands 


to  the  'third  heaven'  of  v.*,  however,  is  much 
debated.  It  has  been  supposed  that  St.  Paul  hat 
the  doctrine  of  a  threefold  heaven  in  view  here, 
and  identifies  Paradise  with  the  third  or  highest 
heaven.  There  ia  abundant  evidence  indeed  that 
the  belief  in  a  plurality  of  heavens  prevailed 
among  the  Jews.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
was  a  belief  in  a  threefold  heaven.  The  doctrine 
of  a  threefold  division  of  heaven,  it  is  true,  ob- 
tained at  one  time  a  considerable  place  in  the 
Christian  Church  (Suicer,  The$.  iL  p.  520,  etc); 
and  it  has  been  asserted  by  some  even  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  (Estins,  le  Clerc,  etc.).  But 
the  evidence  is  rather  to  the  eiTect  that  the  pre- 
vailing, if  not  the  only,  conception  among  the 
Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  was  that  of  a  sevoifold 
heaven.  (See  article  on  Heaaten).  It  ia  improb- 
able, therefore,  that  St.  Paul  speaks  with  reference 
to  a  triple  order  of  heavens.  The  main  reason  for 
questioning  whether  in  this  passage  he  identifies 
' Paradise  with  the  'third  heaven'  ie  that  he 
seems  rather  to  be  indicating  distinct  stages  in  bis 
rapture — up  to  the  third  heaven,  and  even  to  Para- 
dise. The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  the  identi- 
fication is  the  fact  that  in  the  Psendepigraphical 
literature  Paradise  is  sometimes  placed  in  the 
third  heaven.  In  the  Slavonic  Enoch,  e.g.,  it  is 
said  that  in  the  third  heaven  the  seer  beheld,  in 
the  midst  thereof,  '  the  tree  of  life,  in  that  place 
on  which  Grod  rests,  when  He  comes  into  Paradise ' 
(ch.  8) — a  passage  in  which  an  attempt  seems  to 
be  made  to  reduce  to  one  the  older  idea  of  an 
earthly  Paradise  and  the  later  idea  of  a  heavenly 


heaven '  and  '  Paradise '  are  related. 

In  Rev  2*,  where  the  reading  '  in  the  Paradise 
of  God'  is  to  be  preferred,  it  is  the  heavenly 
Paradise  that  ia  in  view.  The  imagery  is  taken 
again  from  the  picture  of  Eden  in  Genesis.  The 
terms  recall  Ezk  28'*.  In  briefer  form  they  ex- 
press what  is  given  with  greater  fulness  of  descrip- 
tion in  22>'*.  The  promise  being  to  him  that 
overcometh,  is  a  promise  of  the  final  recompense 
and  blessedness  under  the  figure  of  a  restored 
Eden.  Some,  however  {e.g.  Bleek),  have  taken  it 
to  be  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  primeval  Para- 
dise of  Adam  still  exists  somewhere. 

The  idea  expressed  by  the  word  ParatUte  has 
prevailed  widely.  Many  difierent  peoples  have 
nad  the  conception  of  a  Paradise  in  the  sense  of 
a  home  of  innocence  and  peace  and  blessedness  on 
earth  or  its  confines.  The  Hindus  have  had  their 
visions  of  Mem,  the  mountain  of  the  goda.  whence 
flow  the  great  streams  into  all  the  world.  The 
Arabs  have  dreamt  of  the  garden  of  bliss  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  of  jacinth,  in  the  East. 
Iranian  thought  has  dwelt  upon  the  stream 
Arvanda,  that  went  out  of  the  throne  of  Ahnra- 
mazda  to  water  the  earth,  and  on  Airyanavaejo, 
the  land  in  the  extreme  East,  among  the  sources 
of  the  Oxns  and  Jaxartes — in  later  Persian  ideas  a 
fabulous  land.  The  term  Pnrddu  is  reported  to 
have  been  found  on  some  Babylonian  cuneiform 
tablets,  coupled  with  the  land  of  Bit-Napsanu  as 
the  name  of  a  country,  Apparently  mythological ; 
and  the  resemblance  to  the  word  Paradise  otH  is 
noticed.  (See  art.  Edkn,  vol.  i.  p.  644).  The  Chinese 
and  many  ruder  races  have  also  had  the  same  idea, 
and  have  dothod  it  in  many  strange  forma 

Theologiiuis  have  also  given  the  rein  to  fancy 
and  speculation  on  the  subject.  They  have  often 
overlooked  the  restraint  ot  Scripture,  and  have 
gone  in  the  way  of  Rabbinical  definition  and  refine- 
ments. The  Patristic  writings  give  ranch  attention 
to  Paradise.  Some  of  the  Fathers  spoke  of  it  as  a . 
resting-place  otre/rigerium,  in  which  the  righteona 
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dead  have  vigionB  of  Christ  and  Hia  sidnts  and 
angek  (Joat.  Martyr,  .fifttp.  ad  Orthod.  76,  85). 
Some  diBtingniBhed  between  Paradise  and  heaven. 
IrenaeoB  reiers  to  what  tiie  presbyters  said  of  a 
distinction  between  awards,— now  some  shall  go  to 
heaven,  some  to  Paradise,  and  some  to  the  splen- 
dour of  the  city ;  those  who  produce  an  hundred- 
fold bein^  taken  up  into  the  heavens,  those  who 
produce  sixtyfold  being  destined  to  dwell  in  Para- 
dise, and  those  who  produce  thirtyfold  being  to 
inhabit  the  city  (adv.  Ear.  v.  1,  2).  Some, 
descending  to  more  detail,  taught  that  no  one 
enters  at  once  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in 
Paradise  except  by  the  prerogative  of  martyrdom, 
but  that  all  pass  into  Hades.   Tertullian  dwells  at 
length  upon  the  Christian  idea  of  Hades  and  the 
blessedness  of  Paradise  immediatelv  after  death. 
He  explains  the  Christian  belief  to  be  that  Hades 
is  '  a  very  deep  spaoe  in  the  interior  of  the  earth ' ; 
that  the  souls  of  the  faithful  pass  into  it ;  and 
that  heaven  shall  be  opened  only  after  earth  has 
passed  away.   'Shall  we  then  have  to  sleep,'  he 
asks,  '  high  up  in  ether,  with  the  boy  -  loving 
wortidas  of  Plato ;  or  in  the  air  with  Alius ; 
or  around  the  moon  with  the  Endymions  of 
the  Stoics  T    No,  but  in  Paradise,  you  tell  me, 
whither  already  the  patriarchs  and  prophets 
have  removed  from  Hades  in  the  retmue  of 
the  Lord's  resurrection.    How  is  it,  then,  that 
the  repon  of  Paradise,  which,  as  revealed  to 
John  m  the  Spirit,  lay  under  the  altar,  dis- 
plays no  other  souls  as  in  it  besides  the  souls  of 
the  mar^nredt'  (de  Anima,  ch.  xliiL,  and  espec 
ch.  Iv.;  Olark's  '  Ante-Nicene  Lib.').   Origen  held 
it  to  be  somewhere  on  earth,  and  to  be  a  kind  of 
schoolroom  for  souls.    '  I  think,  therefore,'  he 
says,  '  that  all  the  saints  who  dep<ui;  from  tUs  life 
will  remain  in  some  place  situated  on  the  earth, 
which  holy  Scripture  calls  Paradise,  aa  in  some 
place  of  instruotion,  and,  so  to  speak,  classroom 
or  school  of  souls,  in  which  they  are  to  be  in- 
structed regarding  all  the  things  which  they  had 
seen  on  eaitii,  and  are  to  receive  also  some  mfor- 
mation  respecting  things  that  are  to  follow  in  the 
future.'  And  he  adds  that '  if  any  one  indeed  be 
pure  in  heart,  and  holy  in  mind,  ana  more  practised 
m  perception,  he  will,  by  makmg  more  rapid  pro- 
gress, quickly  ascend  to  a  place  in  the  air,  and 
reach  the  langdom  of  heaven   through  these 
mansions,  so  to  speak,  to  the  various  places 
which  the  Greeks  have  termed  spheres,  t.«.  globes, 
but  which  holy  Scripture  has  called  heavens '  {de 
Prine.  bk.  ii.  ch.  ix.  6 ;  Clark's  '  Ante  •  Nicene 
Lib.').  Augustine,  too,  in  his  great  treatise  on  the 
City  of  God,  discoursed  of  the  primeval  Paradise 
as  Doth  physical  and  spiritual,  and  went  into 
curious  discussions  on  the  conditions  of  life  in  it. 
The  leading  theologian  of  the  Greek  Church  gave 
a  chapter  to  it  in  his  great  dogmatic  work,  de- 
scribing the  '  divine  Panuiise '  as  planted  in  Eden 
by  the  nands  of  GSod,  on  a  site  '  higher  in  the  East 
than  all  the  earth,'  flooded  with  light  and  tran- 
scending imagination  '  in  sensuous  freshness  and 
beauty  (John  of  Damasc.  de  Fide  Orth.  ch.  xi.). 
Mediseval  Latin  Theology  and  Roman  Catholic 
Dogmatics  have  dealt  largely  with  it  in  connexion 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Intermediate  State.  In 
'vhese  systems  Paradise  has  been  identiiied  vdth  the 
LinAvs  Patrum,  and  some  notable  divines  of  the 
Roman  Catholio  Church  have  taught  further  that 
Christ,  in  Hia  Descent  to  Hell,  preached  to  those  in 
Paradise  on  the  fringe  of  Hades,  as  well  as  to  the 
souls  in  Purgatory  (so  Estins).    And  in  some 
modem  theologies,  Lutheran  and  Anglican  no 
less  than  Trideutine,  much  has  been  made  of  it  in 
connexion  with  the  Doctrines  of  a  Middle  State, 
the  pomtion  of  the  righteous  dead  before  Christ's 
Advent,  and  the  like.   But  all  this  is  in  the  most 


sin^lar  contrast  with  the  silence  and  reserve  of 
Scripture,  and  is  of  Uttle  profit. 

LmaiTDBB.— Tba  wtlclM  in  tb*  gnat  Dlctioaartas,  emecfadb 
thow  in  Hamburgtr,  JUalSng/el.  /Or  BOtl  and  Talmma, 
Benoir,  Beal-llneyoL ;  Rlehm,  BandwirUrtnith  de»  MUtwkM 
AtterOiumt  (thon  oo  ■Edoi'  and  •HSUe');  Bchmikd.  MM- 
Uodeon  (UllinMui  «a  'PandlM*}:  Onmer,  iKtUMft-ttMi*- 
gitdut  WUrtrntuAi  Weber,  J4dMis  TKmIcsUi  Alger, 
OriOeal  Bitlontfm  Fvtun  U/fl  A.  KUetoth,  BtiiatotagUi 
AtaberKer,  BvAaL  tVtUtmcb,  JSNtL  PtfA. ;  DUImanii,  Am* 
Hmoeh;  Obariae,  Btek  af  Biweh :  Sabodde,  Boot  ^Mntehl 
Horfill  and  Obariea,  Am*  ^  On  SiartU  J^noek;  WetsMa, 
iTm.  7m(.8U.«20:  Ughttoot, Hot. ffek on  Lk »«;  SabBUgw 
on  Uc  »«;  SohnitluH,  PanMu  dai  iriMit  wid  wtttrit- 
ditckSiUitmiclu,  mytMKAe,  und  mytUieh* ;  Bt/jwdUf,  JTem 
T—l.  Thtdeni  flslminiii.  The  CkriMtian  Doatria*  Im 
tal<ty,  Mas. 


Tk»  CkriMtian  Doatrint  <f  . 

S.  D.  F.  Saluond. 


PARAH  (irno ;  B  *api,  A  'A^).— A  city  in  Ben- 
jamin,  near  Ophrah,  Joa  18".  Now  the  ruin 
Fdrah,  near  the  head  of  the  Vallegr  of  Michmaah. 
See  SWP  ToL  ilL  ahaot  zriLi  Omrin,  Judie,  iiL 
lit;  ZDPV m.Tf. 

PARALTBIB,  PiSALmO-See  Vbamann,  p. 
326. 

PJLRAH  (nK*,  «ap<C»)  ooeoia  in  On  M*  Sl*>,  No 
10"  12"  13»- Dt  1>  83»,  1  S  25'.  1  K  11",  Hab  3». 
Note  the  insertion  in  Nu  33"  by  LXX  after  the 
word  'Zin,'  'and  they  removed  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin  and  pitchea  in  the  wildemeaa  of  Paran.' 
Paran  is  here  introduced  into  the  itineraiy  of  Nn 
33  and  identified  with  Kadesh  as  in  Nu  13**  ('and 
they  went  and  came  to  Moeea  and  to  Aaron  .  .  . 
unto  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  to  Kadeah ').  cava- 
axlou  taaiot  in  LXX  of  Hab  3*  should  not  be  paaaed 
by  unnoticed. 

Of  these  passages  two  are  poetical,  and  contain 
the  expression  '  Mount  Paran '  or  the  mountuns 
of  Paran  (Dt  33*.  Hab  3»).  With  these  should  be 
compared  the  opening  veraea  of  the  Song  of  De- 
borah (J^  5)  and  of  Pa  08.  The  similarity  of 
thought  m  Uieee  passages  is  evidentb  Although 
there  is  some  variation  in  the  nse  of  proper  names 
le.g.  Paran  occurs  only  in  the  first  two,  and  Sinai 
IS  not  found  in  Hab),  yet  one  idea  is  prominent  in 
all,  that  God  comes  forth  from  His  holy  habitation 
as  a  deliverer  of  His  people  when  in  distreaa. 
Around  Him  ruea  the  thnnderstonn,  and  at  Hia 
presence  ttie  hiUa  melt.  Sinai,  Seir,  the  Field  of 
Edom,  Teman  are  mentioned  as  the  region  whence 
He  '  came'  or  'ahined  forth,'  and  the  mountaina  of 
Paran  form  part  of  that  region.  If  the  emendation 
of  Dt  33*  noticed  in  art  Meribah  be  accepted, 
Mt.  Paran  stands  in  parallelism  with  Kadwsn,  aa 
well  as  in  close  connexion  with  Sinai  and  Seir. 

EUparan  (?  the  terebinth  of  Paran)  occura  in 
the  description  of  Chedorlaomer's  campaign  in 
Gn  14*.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  southern 
limit  of  the  expedition  which  '  smote  the  Hivitea 
in  their  moimt  Seir '  and  returned  to  '  En-mishpat, 
which  is  Kadesh.'  Here  the  indications  of  position 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  poetical  passages :  El- 
paran  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seir  and  Kadesh. 
It  is  'by  the  wilderness,'  with  which  may  be  com- 
pared the  expression  '  wilderness  of  Paran '  occur- 
ring elsewhere.  El-paran  is  by  many  identified 
>t-ith  Elath  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah. 
In  Dt  P  the  connexion  between  the  names  men- 
tioned and  the  context  is  so  uncertain  that  no 
inference  can  be  drawn.  The  LXX  of  1  S  25>  has 
Modi'  in  B,  iapir  in  A.  The  MT  may  be  ques- 
tioned here ;  but  if  it  be  accepted,  the  wildemesa 
of  Paran  extended  into  the  sonthem  part  of 
Jndah. 

According  to  1  K  11"  Hadad,  with  a  company  of 
his  father's  servants,  fled  from  Edom  to  Midian, 
and  then  passed  through  Paran  on  their  way  to 
Egypt.  The  remaining  passages  all  contain  th« 
expression  '  the  wilderness  of  Paian.'  In  6u  21" 
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it  b  IshnuMl's  place  of  almde  when  he  and  his 
mother  Hagor  are  driyen  away  at  Sarah's  instiga- 
tion. From  the  context  it  seems  to  be  on  the  way 
from  Beersheba  to  Egypt.  In  the  narrative  of 
Hagar's  flight,  contained  in  Gn  16  (which  is  con- 
sidered by  many  as  another  yersion  of  the  same 
tradition),  the  well  where  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
anpeared  to  her  was  between  Eadesh  and  Bered. 
The  connexion  between  Kadesh  and  Paran  is  most 
marked  in  the  passages  which  have  yet  to  be  con- 
sidered. They  are  all  in  Nn,  and  given  above. 
According  to  10",  when  the  children  of  Israel 
moved  out  of  the  wilderness  of  SinM  the  doud 
rested  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  so  that  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  is  regarded  as  adjoining  that 
of  SinaL  According  to  12'*  the  people  pitched  in 
the  wilderness  of  Paran  after  the  encampments  at 
Taberah,  Kibroth-hattaavi^,  and  Hazeroth.  Ac- 
cording to  IS*-**  the  spies  were  sent  from  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  to  search  the  land,  and  re- 
turned to  the  same  place  after  completing  their 
search.   The  account  in  Dt  I  gives  Kadesh  as  the 

flace  whence  the  spies  were  sent  (cf.  Nn  13"). 
'rom  these  notices  it  appears  that  tne  wilderness 
of  Paran  stretched  from  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  to 
the  border  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  the  inference 
from  Nn  13"  as  wdl  as  from  comparison  of  the 
accounts  in  Nu  and  Dt  is  that  Kadesh  was  within 
its  border.  The  position  is  thus  indicated  as  south 
of  Palestine  ana  west  of  Edom,  a  position  which 
accords  generally  with  the  other  passages  in  which 
Paran  u  mentioned.  The  positions  of  Sinai, 
Kadesh,  and  Hormah  must  be  determined  before 
anything  more  definite  can  be  stated  as  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  the 
articles  on  these  names  may  be  consulted.  Some 
remarks  will  be  found  in  §  iv.  of  art.  ExODUS 
(vol.  L  p.  804>>)  on  the  connexion  between  Paran 
and  Zin,  and  it  is  there  stated  that  Paran  does  not 
occur  in  the  itinerary  of  Nu  33.  The  attempt  of 
the  LXX  to  supply  this  deficiency  (referred  to 
above)  adds  to  the  difficulty  by  making  Paran 
foUow  Zin.   See  ZiN.  A  T.  Chaphan. 


PARBAS  (17)9,— as  pointed,  with  the  art.). — A 
colonnade  (it  is  supposed)  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
outer  temple-court^  mentioned  in  1  Ch  26^*  as  a 
place  at  which  six  of  the  gatekeepers  were 
stationed,  four  apparently  outside,  at  the  '  cause- 
way' (v."),  and  two  in  the  'Parbar'  itself.  The 
account  purports  to  be  a  description  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  David,  but  in  reality  it  refers  to 
those  of  the  Cnronicler's  own  time,  as  the  word 
Parbar  alone  is  sufBcient  to  show ;  for  this  is 
certainly  not  a  native  Hebrew  word,  and  to  all 
appearance  it  is  Persian.  As  Ges.  [Thet. )  observed, 
'parbar'  agrees  closely  with  the  Pers.  parwdr 
(acc  to  Gee.  from  par  'light,'  and  -bdr  a  termi- 
nation meaning:  'possessing'),  a  rummer-houte  or 
open  kiosk ;  and  so  it  is  supposed  to  have  found  its 
way  into  late  Hebrew — ^like  apaddna,  lot  instance, 
in  Dn  11* — ^with  the  sense  of  a  sun-Iighted  portico 
or  cohntMcU.  What  is  generally  exj^ained  as  the 
same  word,  in  a  form  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
Persian,  occurs  in  the  plnr.  (arspji ;  LXX  ^(Mupa/i) 
in  2  K  23",  where  the  horses  given  by  the  kings  of 
Judah  to  the  sun  are  said  to  have  stood  '  by  the 
chamber  (n^)  of  Nethan  -  melech  the  eunuch, 
which  was  t»  the  eolonnadet."  In  the  Targums 
(occasionally)  and  in  the  Mishna,  etc.,  parwdr 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  the  suburbs  of  a  city  {e.g.  of 
Jerusalem),  probably  (as  Ges.  observed)  because  in 
Oriental  cities,  as  with  us,  such  suburbs  would 
consist  largely  of  the  open  summer-houses  of  the 
wealthy.  This  usage  is  the  source  of  AY '  suburbs ' 
(cf .  Taxg.  trtrm)  in  2  K  23",  and  of  BV  '  precincts ' 

*  For  a  oonjMtonl  ilte,  at  Sebiok^  ark  on  uciaiit  Jenii., 
MDPV,  18M,  t.  U,  with  tat  acooinpaarlnc  FIso. 
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(2  E  23",  and  marg.  of  1  Ch  26>^ ;  but  the  sense 
thus  obtained  is  not  suitable  in  either  passage. 
By  what  means,  however,  a  Persian  word  can 
have  reached  Judah  before  the  Elxile  (2  K  23),  is 
di£Bcult  to  understand :  if  this  explanation  of  the 
word  in  2  K  23"  is  correct,  the  text  would  seem  to 
have  been  adjusted  to  poet-exilio  usage. 

S.  B.  Dbitkb. 
PABCBL. — Derived  from  Lat.  particula  (dim. 
of  pars  a  'part')  through  Fr.  pareelU,  a  parcel 
is  *a  small  part'  of  anything;  and  that  is  the 
primitive  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  AY.  The 
words  so  tr.  are  (1)  nsSj  helfpOh  (Qn  33",  Jos24«». 
Ru  4*,  1  Ch  11"-  and  xwpiw  (Jn  4*);  and  as  both 
words  mean  specifically  a  portion  (or  'plot,'  as 
1  Ch  11"- "  RV)  of  land,  it  is  always  to  land  (and 
not,  as  now,  to  something  that  can  be  carried) 
that  the  word  is  applied.  It  was,  however,  used 
of  'a  part'  or  'a  small  part'  of  almost  anything, 
as  Erasmus,  Commune  Orede,  foL  18,  'Sanctorum 
communionem.  The  communion  of  saynctea. 
This  parcel  certayne  men  do  so  nnderatonde,  that 
it  do  by  apposytion  expounde  the  nexte  paiod 
goyng  before,  whiche  is  sanctam  eodesiam  oatho- 
licam.  The  holy  catholike  ohurche.'  So  T.  Adams, 
Works,  L  p.  xix — '  These  Meditations,  which  before 
were  scattered  abroad  in  parcels,  are  now  presented 
to  thee  in  one  entire  volume.'  Shalu.  has  it 
exactly  m  we  now  use  '  particle,'  /  Senty  IV.  m. 
ii.  169— 

'I  win  die  a  bandnd  thoosud  daatlis 
Br*  bnak  the  muUwt  parod  of  this  row/ 

J.  Hastinos. 
PABCRED  COBN.— To  parch  is  to  soorch,  as  in 
Mt  13*  Rhem.,  '  After  the  sun  waa  up,  they 
parched,'  where  it  is  used  intransitively.  The 
trans,  use  is  more  common,  as  Sir  43*  'At  noon  it 
[the  sun]  parcheth  the  country'  {ij/v^foira,  RY 
'  drieth ') ;  out  it  is  rarely  used  except  in  the  ptep. 
'parched.'  Parched  is  used  of  the  gronnd  (Is  35%* 
Jer  17*,  Sir  43*)  as  we  still  use  it.  But  it  is  also 
used  of  com  (Lv  23",  Jos  6",  Bu  2",  1  S  17" 
25",  2  S  17")  in  the  obsolete  sense  of  'roasted.' 
Cf.  Halibnrton,  Sam  Sliek,  CloekmaJeer,  xxv— 
'  Marm  Porter  moved  about  as  brisk  as  a  parched 
pea.'  The  process  of  parching  com  is  desonbed  by 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  iL  40f.,  'Aqnantiqr 
of  the  best  ears,  not  too  ripe,  are  plucked  with  the 
stalks  attached.  These  are  tied  in  small  parcels, 
a  blazing  fire  is  kindled  with  dry  ^ass  ana  thorn 
bushes,  and  the  oom-beads  are  held  in  it  until  the 
cliaff  is  mostiy  burned  oS.  When  the  grain  is 
sufficienUy  roasted^  it  is  nibbed  out  in  the  hand 
and  eaten  as  there  is  occarion.'  See  also  Robinson, 
BRP  iL  60f.,  '  In  the  season  of  harvest,  the  gruns 
of  wheat,  not  yet  fully  dry  and  hard,  are  roasted 
in  a  pan  or  on  an  iron  plate,  and  constitute  a  very 
palatable  article  of  food.  Indeed,  the  use  of  it  is 
so  common  at  ttiis  season  among  the  labouring 
classes,  that  this  parched  wheat  is  sold  in  the 
markets.'  J.  Hastimob. 

PABCEMBKT. — Parchment  is  a  writing  material 
prepared  from  the  skin  of  the  sheep  or  goat.  '  The 
skins  are  first  soaked  in  lime  to  remove  the  hair, 

*IiI6T'Tb*iiarabedgToandihaUbaaonMapooL'  Ttwwoid 
rends  red  •parobed  ground'  here  la  3"J^>  ttiOrSbK,  which  oooon 
alto  Is  la  49U)  and  nowben  elae.  As  the  Arab,  word  tor  th* 
m<ni0«  Isaertb,  and  a*  the  Idea  o(  the  mirage  mlt*  the  eena* 
here.  It  haa  generally  been  nndentood  that  the  propbef  a  mean- 
ing la  that  where  there  la  only  the  mocking  aemnlaiioe  of  water 
there  will  be  found  real  poola  OL  £anm  (Sara  zxlr  89— 
quoted  In  Gea.  and  Skinner) — 

■The  works  ol  the  anbaUarm  an  Bk*  th*  ndng*  in  th* 
deaert. 

The  thlntj  takea  It  tor  water,  till  h*  cobms  up  to  It  and 
And*  that  it  I*  nothing.' 
Bat  thia  aena*  la  leea  anitabl*  to  th*  other  paiaag* ;  K  BT  has 
bar*  'glowing  iand'  and  at  4Vi<>  *  beat,'  with  'mlrag*'  in  tb* 
marg.  at  both  plaoea  (aaa,  tnrthar,  Clh«yn*b /iitr.  (•  it.  M 
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and  at«  then  shared,  washed,  dried,  stretched, 
and  eronnd  or  smoothed  with  fine  chalk  or  lime  ana 
pnmice-stone.'  The  finest  kind  is  made  from  the 
•kins  of  oalves  or  kids,  and  called  Tellam.  The 


in  Asia  lienor  beiag  the  place  where  parchment 
was  invented,  or  at  least  bronght  into  ose.  The 
f  is  no  proper  part  of  the  Eng.  word  which  was 
adopted  from  the  Fr.  parehemin.  Chaucer  sars 
{Boahiut,  V.  iy.  14,  Skeat's  ed.  p.  200),  'Thilke 
Stoioiens  wenden  that  the  sowle  luidde  ben  naked 
of  it-self,  aa  a  mironr  or  a  dene  parehemin,  so  that 
alle  figures  mosten  first  comen  fro  thinges  fro 
withoute-fortb  in-to  sowlea,  and  ben  empreinted 
in-to  sowles.'  The  word  occurs  only  in  2  Ti  4", 
where  St.  Paul  aslm  Timothy  to  brine  to  him  the 
eloke  which  he  left  at  Troaa,  'and  the  books, 
e^>ecially  the  parchments'  (rat  t4  ^/SXta,  uiXiera 
r&t  ite/iftpint).  The  Greek  word  is  simply  the  Lat. 
membrana  (properly  an  adj.  men^rana  eiUU,  from 
membrum,  a  limb,  member  of  the  body),  the  skin, 
parchment.  This  is  its  only  occurrence  in  bibL 
Greek.  It  is  impossible  to  saj  what  the  parch- 
ments were,  or  why  they  chiefly  were  wanted. 
Perhaps  they  were  more  precious  than  the  books  be- 
cause parchment  and  not  PAPer  (papyrus) ;  they  may 
even  have  been  vellum.*  Perhape  their  value  was 
in  their  contents — the  Old  Test,  in  Greek  (Kenyon^, 
his  diploma  of  Roman  citizenship  (Farrar),  his 
<  commonplace  books'  (Bull),  or  even  a  copy  of  the 
Orundiehr^  of  the  Gospels  (Latham). 

J.  Hastikos. 

PABDOH .— See  Fobqitknkss  in  vol.  iL  p.  66. 
PIRENT.— See  Familt  in  voL  L  p.  84a. 

PABIiOUB  occurs  in  AV  as  translation  of  three 
different  Heb.  words.  1.  n*^]^,  used  of  the  room  in 
which  Eglon,  king  of  Moao,  was  interviewed  and 
assassinated  by  Ehud,  Je  3»-  m.  a  (ixx.  ivtpitm, 
cf.  Ac  !»  V-"  20"|.  This  was  an  upper  storey 
'raised  above  the  flat  roof  of  the  house  at  one 
comer,  or  upon  a  tower-like  annex  to  the  building,' 
containing  generally  only  a  single  apartment, 
thoroughly  ventilated  bv  lattice  windows  on  all 
sides,  and  constituting  toe  most  comfortable  part 
of  the  house  (see  Moore,  Judge;  pp.  96, 98,  and  cf. 
also  such  passages  as  1  K  17»-",  2  K  1*  4>^u,  Jer 
aZ"-",  Neh  S"-").  Moore's  rendering  'roof -chamber' 
is  much  more  suitable  than  '  parlour,'  which  is  most 
unfortunately  retained  by  RV,  although  American 
RV  has  '  upper  room.'  2.  (RV  '  guest-cham- 
ber,' LXX  rardXvfia),  1  S  9**.  This  was  a  room  in 
which  the  sacrifidal  meals  at  the  hdmah  were  held 
(cf.  the  mention  in  1  S  1"  [in  the  LXX,  according 
to  which  the  MT  ought  to  be  restored— Wellh., 
Driver,  etcl  of  a  liskkah  also  at  Shiloh,  near  the 
nt.T  S;*!;).  A  suitable  rendering  would  be  'sacri- 
ficial dining-room.'  In  later  times  the  Heb.  word 
was  used  for  a  chamber  in  a  palace,  Jer  36",  or  for 
the  chambers  in  the  Temple  court  in  which  the 
priests  lived,  Jer  35*-  *,  Ezk  40",  or  for  store-rooms 
m  the  second  Temple,  Ect  8»,  Neh  10»- ».  8.  -rv}, 
1  Ch  28",  where  AV  tr.  o'P';9ci  o-inq  'inner  par- 
lours,' but  RV  ha^  'inner  chambers.'  The  most 
suitable  rendering  for  ty}  is  '  chamber.'  The  Heb. 
word  generally  connotes  the  idea  of  privacy.  The 
LXX  tr.  in  1  Ch  28"  bv  iroBvitai. 

In  no  case  is  the  Eng.  word  'parlour'  a  very 
suitable  tr.  of  the  Heb.,  and  it  was  formerly  less 
suitable  than  now.  Coming  from  parler,  to  speaJc 
(Low  Lat.  parabolare,  to  talk ;  Gr.  ra/u/SoXi},  a 
parable),  it  signified  in  early  Eng.  the  public 
reception  -  room,  the  drawing-  ( =  with  •  drawing) 

*  On  tha  early  ow  of  Tsllnm  we  Kenyon,  Palam.  of  Or.  Papur, 
112  B.,  and  Swidaj,  Studia  BOUea,  UL  SM  S. 


room  being  then  what  is  now  the  parloiir,  tha 

private  apartment  of  the  family. 

J.  A.  Sblbib. 
PABMASHTA  {i9&tH  B  Map/tturuid,  A  M<w<a- 
ftfuii,  Phermetta].—Tb»  seventh  of  tlie  ten  sons  of 
Haman,  put  to  death  by  tha  Jews  (Est  9*).  The 
name  is  perhaps  tha  Saask.  jwmuMAtaseliiaf  (so 
Benfey). 

PARHENAB  (nap/tci>at).— One  of  the  'Seven' 
appointed,  Ac  V.  The  name  is  Greek,  a  short- 
ened form  of  Partnenidet.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  him.  He  is  said  later  tradition  to 
have  been  mar^rnd  at  Philiwi,  and  is  commemor- 
ated by  the  Latins  on  Jan.  2i,  by  the  Greeb  on 
July  28.  A.  C.  Hkadijvm. 

PABHAOH  (V|9>  faprdv).— The  father  of  Eliza- 

Shan,  who  as  prince  of  Zebnlon  took  part  in  tha 
ividing  of  the  land,  Nu  S4'*> 

PAROSH  (tfjrw  'flea';  *opii,  4SifiA).— The  name 
of  a  poet-exilic  uunily,  of  which  2172  returned  with 
Zerabbabel,  Ezr  2*  (=Neh  7*),  and  160  with  Eaa, 
Ezr  8*.  Seven  of  the  Bfinfi-Paroeh  had  married 
foreign  wives,  Ezr  10".  The  name  appears  also  in 
connexion  with  the  repairing  of  tha  walls,  Neh  8", 
and  the  sealing  of  tha  covenant,  10>*.  Tha  Gr. 
form  Phoros  is  adopted  in  1  Es  (S*  8^  V). 

PAROUSIA  [ropoixrfa,  lit.  '  presence,'  aa  opposed 
to  absence  (2  Co  10>°,  Ph  1"  2"),  hence  the  arrival 
which  introduces  that  presence  (cf.  Col  1*  roti 
€iayy€>Uov  toB  rapirrot  eh  iftat,  '  the  gospel  which  is 
come  unto  you' :  1  Co  16"  the  coming  of  Ste- 
phanaa;  2  Co  7*-*;  2Th  2';2P  3"  the  oomins  of 
the  Day  of  Ciod)].— A  technical  term  used  in  NT 
to  denote  the  coming  of  Christ  in  glory  at  the  end 
of  the  age.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  Mt  24*-  **, 
1  Co  16"  1  Th  a"  3»  4"  6",  2  Th  2»-  •  (of.  v.»  where 
it  is  used  of  Antichrist),  Ja  S*-  *,  2  P  1>*  V ;  cf. 
T.>*,lJn2>'.  Both  AV  and  RV  translate 'comii^,' 
although  RV  adds  in  the  margin  the  altemativa 
randenng  '  presence.'  The  expression  Barand 
Ooming,  while  it  occurs  in  later  eodeaiaaacal 
Greek  {Ev.  Nieod.  c.  22  end;  Just.  Apd.  L  62, 
Tryj^ho,  CO.  40,  110,  121)  in  contrast  to  cba  first 
coming  {TrvpKo,  cc.  40,  110,  121^,  b  not  found  in 
Scripture.  Synonymous  repressions  are  the  Apo- 
calypte  (droicdXv^tt ;  so  2  Th  1*  tha  revelation  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  from  heaven  ;  1  Co  l^  1  P  P-  >*  4», 
the  revelation  of  His  glory,  cf.  Lk  17*)  and  the 
Day  {iiiUpa)  of  Christ  (1  Co  1",  2  Co  1>«,  Ph  1»- " 
2",  1  Th  6«,  2  P  8">,  2  Th  2«;  cf.  Lk  17"  one  of 
the  days  of  tha  Son  of  Man).  The  term  Parousia 
difiers  from  these  latter  in  taat  it  emphasizes  the 
element  of  permanent  prtienee  which  the  ooming 
of  (Thrist  is  to  introduce.  But  it  is  incorrect,  with 
some  modem  interpreters  (so  Warren,  Paroutia, 
p.  21),  so  to  magnify  this  element  as  to  reject 
altogether  the  meaning 'coming.'  Both  elements, 
the  coming  and  the  presence,  are  united  in  the 
word  as  in  the  doctrine. 

Interpreters  find  reference  to  several  distinct 
comings  of  Christ  in  the  NT.    There  is  (I)  a 

?hyri<»il  Advent  at  His  resurrection  (so  Jn  14" 
6'* ;  cf .  Holtzmann,  Rdcomm.  iv.  163) ;  (2)  a 
spiritual  Advent  by  the  Paraclete,  whl(^  is  to 
take  place  during  the  lifetime  of  the  disciples, 
and  to  result  in  a  perpetual  dwelling  of  Christ 
and  the  Father  in  their  hearts  (Jn  14";  cf.  16*) ; 
(3)  an  Advent  to  the  disciples  at  death,  when 
Christ  will  come  to  receive  them  into  the  man- 
sions which  He  has  prepared  for  them  above  (Jn 
14',  and  comments  of  Holtzmann,  I.e.  iv.  p.  160 ; 
cf.  also  2  Co  6«) ;  (4)  a  historical  Advent  for  judg- 
ment, taking  place  at  different  times  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Chundi,  but  distinguished  from  the 
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linal  AdTent  at  the  end  of  the  ace  (Ber  ^"V-^} 
ef .  alM  Mt  26** '  Henceforth  [dr'^ ipri]  ye  shall  see 
the  Son  of  Man  ntting  at  the  right  hand  of  power, 
and  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven,'  which  Mejer 
Inteipreta  in  the  aenae  of  a  continoal  lustoncal 
zerelation  of  Christ's  power  and  triumph) ;  and, 
finally.  (S)  an  Adyent  at  the  end  of  the  age  (Mt  24') 
to  jwlge  the  world,  to  destroy  evil,  to  reward  the 
sunts,  and  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  Glory. 
While  it  is  with  the  last  of  these  that  we  are 
primarily  ooncemed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Paroosia, 
it  is  impoasiUe  wholly  to  ignore  the  others.  The 
sharp  line  of  distinction  which  later  theology  has 
drawn  between  the  final  Advent  and  these  pre> 
liminary  advents  is  not  always  observed  in  the 
NT.  Tben  are  passages,  like  Mt  20**,  where  the 
coming  (rf  Christ  in  glory  is  represented  as  a  oon- 
tinnons  process.  There  are  others,  like  those  in 
the  Fonrth  Gospel  Jn  14*  1(P^),  in  which  the 
sdiritnal  advent  by  the  Paraclete  taJcea  the  place 
elsewhere  filled  by  the  final  Advent.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  while  clearly  reoogniring  the 
teehniail  meaning  of  the  phrase,  not  to  intwpret 
oar  theme  too  narrowly. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Paronsia  is  a  New  Testa- 
ment doctrine.  It  had  its  origin  in  Jeans'  prophecy 
of  Hia  own  retnm,  and  depends  for  its  existence 
upon  the  oniqae  position  which  He  holds  in  Chris- 
tum faith.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  without  pre- 
paralion  in  the  past.  It  has  its  parallel  within 
the  OT  in  the  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  D»  of 
the  Lord  {e.g.  Am  5>',  la  2"  1^,  JI  1>*  2',  Zeph  8^. 
— ^that  great  crisis  of  human  history  when  J"  ahall 
be  manifested  as  the  Judge  and  Saviour  of  larael, 
and  Hia  Kingdom  shall  be  eet  up  among  men  (see 
ESOHATOLOOY  in  voL  L  p.  735  f.).  Many  features 
in  the  NT  doctrine  are  anticipated  in  OT.  Thus 
the  warlike  imagery  of  Bev  19'"'  finds  parallels  in 
Is  13*  34*  Jer  461°  etc.  The  connexion  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  with  the  deliverance  and 
judgment  of  the  living  is  made  in  Dn  12''*.  The 
great  convulsions  of  2  P  8"  have  their  anticipation 
m  Is  34*.  The  signs  in  the  heavenjnredicted  m  Mt 
2^  and  parallels  are  foretold  in  Is  13"'',  Jl  3"-  >* 
etc  The  renewal  of  nature  prophesied  m  la  W 
reappeara  in  Bev  2V  (cf.  Bo  8*>,  1  Co  7**).  Most 
atrUang  is  the  parallel  in  Dn  where  the  seer 
has  a  vision  of  one  like  unto  a  Son  of  Man  coming 
with  the  donds  of  heaven  to  receive  'dominion 
and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  the  peoples, 
nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him.' 

A  further  preparation  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Paronsia  is  to  be  found  in  the  revived  Messianic 
expectation  which  characterized  the  period  im- 
moliately  before  Christ,  and  which  has  left  its 
traces  in  the  contemporarv  Apocalyptic  literature. 
This  literature  prepared  the  way  for  our  doctrine, 
partly  by  intenaifving  the  sense  of  an  impending 
crisis,  partly  by  identifying  that  crisis,  as  was  not 
always  the  case  in  the  OT,  with  the  coming  and 
activity  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of 
the  Apocalyptic  books  there  is  no  mention  of  a  per- 
sonal Meaaiah.  But  in  others,  and  these  among  the 
most  important  («.^.  Pa. -Sol,  Eth.  Enoch,  Barnch, 
4  Ezra),  the  Messiah  holds  a  prominent  place. 
The  material  ia  so  fully  presented  Charles  in 
the  article  on  the  EsGHATOLOGT  of  the  Apoo- 
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L  p.  741  ff.,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
it  nere.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  climax  is 
reached  in  the  great  passage  in  the  Eth.  Enoch 
(c.  48  ff.),  in  which  the  Son  of  Man  is  revealed 
upon  the  throne  of  His  glory  as  the  righteous 
judge  both  of  the  living  and  of  the  deadL  This 
passage,  which  in  many  ways  reminda  ua  of  Dn 
7",  ia  the  closest  parallel,  outside  the  NT,  to  the 
great  judgment  scene  in  Mt  24"'**. 
The  pomts  of  contact  thua  briefly  indicated 


suggeat  an  intereating  question.  An  we  to  con* 
ceive  the  doctrine  of  the  Parooaa  as  dmply  the 
continuation  on  Christian  aoU  of  the  contemporary 
Jewish  expectation?  Or  doea  it  stand  for  some- 
thing new  and  distinct?  Did  Jesus  and  the 
apostiea  understand  the  OT  prophecies  in  sub- 


stantially the  same  sense  In  which  titeiy  wer« 
understood  by  the  Jews  of  their  day,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  Meedah  of  whose  identify 


the  latter  were  ignorant  was  known  by  them  to  be 
Jeeua?  Or  did  they  give  to  these  prophedes,  as 
we  know  that  our  Lora  gave  to  the  law  (Mt  S-7),  a 
deeper  and  more  spiritual  interpretation  ?  And  if 
the  latter,  was  this  equally  true  of  tiiem  all,  or 
must  we  distinguish  within  the  NT  between  the 
teaching  of  the  Master  and  the  more  or  less  im> 
perfect  apprehension  of  the  disciples  ?  These  are 

Suestions  of  the  highest  importance,  not  mnely  for 
lie  understanding  of  the  teaching  of  Jesns^  bat  of 
Christianity  itseu. 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  by  no  meant 
easy.  No  part  of  the  biblical  material  is  more 
difficult  to  Interpret  than  the  eaohatological  p«ta- 
sages.  This  ia  true  not  merely  of  tiie  Bk.  of 
Bevelation,— admittedly  the  most  obscnre  portion 
of  the  NT, — but  of  the  Apocalyptic  portions  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  as  welL  Scholars  are  not  agreed 
how  tar  the  language  of  these  passages  ia  to  be 
taken  lit«rally,  how  far  i^ymbolicaUy.  Moreover, 
there  are  critical  queetiona  of  great  intricacy  con- 
nected with  the  present  condition  of  ^e  texb 
There  are  aome  (like  Hanpt)  who,  while  admitting 
that  all  the  eechatological  discourses  in  the  Synoptics 
are  composed  of  genuine  sayings  of  Jesus,  ina.iTitii.(n 
that  these  sayinss  are  not  always  given  by  the 
evangelists  in  weir  original  conneaon.  There 
are  others  (Wendt,  Wemenbaoh,  et&)  who  hold 
that  in  their  present  form  these  diseonraes  include 
foreign  elementa,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  having 
been  combined  by  the  evangeluts  witii  materials 
drawn  either  from  Jewish  or  Jewish  -  Christian 
sources.  Under  the  circumstances,  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  critical  question  woiild  seem  to  be  a 
neoeaaary  prerequimte  to  an  adequate  treatment 
of  the  doctrine. 

Such  a  diacnasion  it  is  manlfesUy  impossible  to 
give  within  the  limits  of  tiie  present  article.  Nor 
u  it  necessary  to  our  immediaCe  purpose.  Without 
settling  all  the  critical  questions  involved,  it  may 
be  possible  to  give  a  bird's.«ye  view  of  the  matorial 
as  it  lies  in  our  sources,  to  discover  how  fax  it 
lends  itself  to  a  single  consiatent  interpretation, 
and  to  indicate  what  are  the  chief  problems  which 
it  presents,  and  what  are  the  most  important 
methods  proposed  for  thdr  solution.  We  shall 
begin  our  survey  with  the  Synoptics,  partly  be- 
cause in  them  the  esohatological  teaching  of  Jesus 
is  most  fully  set  forth,  partly  because  they  present 
the  difficulties  connected  witn  our  doctrine  m  their 
most  acute  form.  We  shall  then  offer  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  doctrine  of  the  Panmsia  as  it  is  found 
in  the  other  NT  books,  giving  spedal  attention  to 
the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  The  Fonrth  Gospel,  for 
reasons  presently  to  be  explained,  will  be  reserved 
for  separate  treatment.  In  conclusion,  we  shall 
toiefly  indicate  tiie  course  of  the  later  develop- 
ment, and  point  out  the  chief  Unee  which  the 
interaretation  of  the  doctrine  has  followed.  Thus 
our  mscnssion  will  cover  the  following  four  pointo  t 
— (L)  The  Parousia  in  the  Synoptics ;  (iL)  the  Par- 
ousia  in  Acts,  Episties,  and  Bevelation ;  (iiL)  the 
Parousia  in  the  (Gospel  of  John ;  (iv.)  the  Parousia 
in  the  later  Church. 

L  The  Pabousia  qt  the  Stvoptics.— The 
doctrine  of  the  Parouria  is  set  forth  in  the  Synoptics 
most  fully  in  the  so-called  Apocalypse  of  Jesns 
(Mk  13,  and  parallels  Mt  24,  Lk  21).  A  prophe<y 
of  Jesus  as  to  the  destruction  ol  the  temple  leads 
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to  a  qnestioii  hy  the  disciples  (so  Mt ;  Mk  spedfies 
PeteTj  James,  Jolm,  and  Andrew ;  Lk  leaves  the 
qoeetioner  indefinite), '  when  these  things  shall  be, 
and  what  shall  be  the  sign  when  these  things  ate 
all  about  to  be  aooompluhed'  (Mk,  Lk).  fit  the 
disconrse  which  follows,  Jesus  not  merely  answers 
this  qnestion,  bnt  passes  on  to  g^e  the  dgna  of 
His  own  Advent  in  glory,  which  He  represents  as 
following  immediately  after  that  tribmation  (Mt 
21^;  Mk  IS**,  otherwise  Lk)  —  a  connexion 
for  whidi  Mt  has  alreadyprepared  the  way  in  the 
introdnctory  question,  'When  shall  these  things 
be,  aad  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  Paronsia, 
and  of  the  end  of  the  age?'  After  the  prediction 
of  certain  preliminary  woes  (the  coming  of  false 
Messiahs,  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  the  rising  up 
of  nation  against  nation,  famines,  and  earth- 
snakes  ;  Lk  adds  signs  from  heaven)  and  a  wam- 
mg  to  the  disdples  to  be  firm  under  the  persecutions 
which  ue  to  oome,  not  merely  at  the  hands  of  the 
civU  and  relig^ua  authorities  (the  synagogue,  Mk, 
Lk ;  the  Gentiles,  Mt),  but  ot  their  reuttives  and 
friends, — persecnnons  inddental  to  that  world-wide 
preaching  of  the  gospel  (Mt  24'*,  Mk  18";  other- 
wise Lk,  who  omits  all  reference  to  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  to  the  world)  which  must  precede 
the  end  (M!t  84**),  but  in  which  th^  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Hdly  Ghost  (Mk)  aad  preserved  from 
all  harm  (Lk),— He  goes  on  to  predict  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  the  miseries  connected 
therewith.  The  Abohikation  of  Dxsolattoh 
(wh.  see)  of  Mt  and  Mk  is  replaced  in  Lk  by  the 
Roman  armies,  but  the  gennal  situation  is  the 
same  in  all  three  Gospels.  Then  follows  in  Mt  and 
Mk  a  renewed  warning  against  the  false  Messiahs 
who  will  arise  at  that  time,  working  signs  and 
wonders,  and  seeking  to  deceive  the  very  elect. 
Many  sh^  say  '  Lo  here^r  lo  there.'  but  they 
are  not  to  be  deceived.  When  the  C!hrist  comes 
there  will  be  no  poesibili^  of  mistaking  Him,  for 
His  Parousia  will  be  lilw  the  lightning  which 
'  Cometh  forth  from  the  east  and  is  seen  even  unto 
the  west '  (Mt  24").  This  last  saying,  which  Mk 
omits,  is  given  by  Lk  in  another  connexion  (17**). 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  Mt  24'"-  formed  no 
part  of  the  origmal  tox^a  suggestion  which  Weiss 
{Afarcutev.  p.  424 ;  cf.  Briggs,  Mets.  Gotp.v.  161) 
extends  to  the  OTevious  context  omitted  by  Lk  (Mt 
24»-",  Mk  13"-^  After  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem follows  the  Paronsia,  Mt  and  Mk  make 
the  connexion  immediate.  'But  in  those  days, 
after  that  tribulation,  the  sun  shall  be  darkened,' 
etc.  (Mk  13** ;  Mt  is  even  stronger,  introducing 
the  word  eWiut ;  '  immediately  after  those  days '). 
Lk,  on  the  other  hand,  introduces  between  the 
destruction  and  the  Paronsia  certain  '  times  of  the 
Gentilee'  ^21**),  which  seem  to  take  the  place  of 
the  preachine  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gtentiles  in  Mt 
and  Mk.  AU  the  evangelists  represent  the  Par- 
ousia as  preceded  by  certain  theophanic  ngnsin  the 
heaven  (cf.  Jl  8»- »  2>- »,  Is  13>»).  Lk  adds,  •  upon 
the  earth  distress  of  nations  in  perplexity  for  the 
roaring  of  the  sea  and  the  billows ;  men  faint^ 
ing  for  fear  and  for  expectation  of  the  things 
which  are  coming  on  the  world '  (21"- ").  Peculiar 
to  Mt  is  a  reference  to  'the  sign  of  the  Son  of 
Man  in  heaven '  and  the  mourning  of  the  tribes  of 
the  earth  (24>»;  cf.  Zee  12">-").  The  Paronsia 
itself  is  described  in  language  snegestive  of  Dn 
T"-  '*  '  And  then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  Man 
coming  in  clouds  with  great  power  and  glory'  (so 
all  three  evangelists).  '  And  he  shall  send  forth 
his  angels  (tiR  adds  'with  a  great  sound  of  a 
trumpet '),  and  they  shall  gather  together  his  elect 
from  the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to 
the  other' (Mt,Mk).  As  to  what  takes  place  after 
this,  we  are  not  told  in  this  place.  The  '  Apoca- 
lypse '  concludes  with  certain  frrther  indications 


of  time.  By  the  parable  of  the  fig-tne,  Jesni 
indicates  the  close  connexion  between  the  signs 
and  the  Paronsia,  and  ends  with  tiie  explicit  state- 
ment given  by  all  three  evangelists,  '  Verily,  I  say 
unto  yon,  this  generation  shall  not  pass  away  till 
all  these  things  be  acoompliahed.  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  paas  away,  bnt  my  words  shall  not  pass 
away,'  to  which  Mt  and  Mk  add  the  qualifying 
clause,  '  But  of  tliat  day  or  that  hour  knoweth  uo 
one,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven,  neither  th* 
Son,  but  the  Father  (only)'  (cf.  Ac  1'  ' It  is  not 
for  you  to  know  times  or  seasons  which  the  Fathar 
hath  set  within  his  own  authority '). 

The  exegetical  difficulties  of  uiis  passage  are 
snch  as  to  render  a  consistont  interpretation  of 
the  present  text  di£Scnlt.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
account  in  Mt  and  Mk  associates  Uie  Paronsia 
with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  and  puts  both 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  then  living 
(cf.  Gould,  Mark,  240  ff.).  In  Lk  the  ocmnexion 
between  the  destruction  and  the  Paronsia  is  not  so 
dose,  but  the  closing  verses  (Lk  21*''-)  agree  with 
the  other  evangelists  in  placing  all  the  events 
described  within  a  single  generation.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  in  Mt  (24'*)  and  Mk  (13"j 
references  to  a  world-wide  preaching  of  the  gospel 
peceding,  and  in  Lk  (21**)  a  pnmhecy  of  certain 
times  of  the  (xentiles  following  the  destmetion  of 
Jerusalem.  If  it  were  not  for  Mt  24>*,  Mk  13>*,  it 
would  be  easy  exegetically  to  bring  the  entire 
prophecy  of  Mt  and  Mk  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  were  it  not 
for  Lk  21**,  it  would  be  natural  to  regard  the 
aoconnt  in  Lk  as  postponing  the  Parousia  to  a 
distant  future — a  p<wtponement  natural  in  view  of 
the  later  date  of  the  GospeL  Various  attempts 
are  made  to  meet  the  difficulty.  It  is  claimed 
that  ytrti  may  mean  an  indefinite  period  of  time 
(Domer).  Bnt,  apart  from  the  linguistic  objections 
to  this  translation,  it  does  not  overcome  tne  dose 
connexion  between  the  destruction  aad  the  Par- 
ousia. One  of  the  most  elaborate  attempts  to 
solve  the  difficulty  without  recourse  to  interpola- 
tion has  been  made  by  Briggs  ( Jf«*<.  Goto.  p.  156  ffi ), 
who  distinguishes  between  the  time  and  the  sign*. 
To  the  first  he  finds  reference  in  Mt  24i*,  Mk  lZ\ 
Lk  21**,  where  the  text  points  to  an  extended^ 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  only  the  signs  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  'all  these  things'  which  are  to  be 
acoomplished  within  the  generation  then  living 
(cf.  Mt  24M,  Mk  13»,  Lk  2P^.  Aoooiding  to  ^ 
view,  Jesus  predicted  His  Parouaa  after  an  nn- 
known  perioa  {t6Siat=thB  prophetio  aV^),  bnt  the 
signs  within  a  single  generation,  a  position  which 
is  certainly  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  dose 
connexion  oetween  the  signs  and  the  Advent  in 
the  parable  of  the  fig-tree.  Under  the  drcnm- 
stanoea,  many  scholars  believe  that  the  difficulty 
can  be  most  easily  solved  by  the  hypothesis  of 
oompoeito  origin.  E.  Haupt  (Dm  etehatolo^itehen 
Avstagen  Jem)  argues  that  the  evangelist  has 
brought  together  in  this  passage  a  number  of 
sayings  originally  spoken  Jesus  on  different 
occasions.  Others  hold  to  the  intmpolation  either 
of  a  Jewish  (so  Weizsttcker,  J.  Weiss)  or  of  a 
Jewish-Christian  Apocalypse  (CJolani,  Pfleiderer, 
Kdm,  et  al.).  As  constructed  by  the  most  recent 
and  careful  scholars  (Weiffenbach,  Der  Wieder- 
hunftspedanke  Jesu,  p.  170  f. ;  Wendt,  Die  Lehre 
Jem,  1.  lOflf.),  this  consists  of  three  sections  :  Mk 
IS*-'  and  parallels  giving  the  beginning  of  tribula- 
tion ;  w.'*-**  giving  its  height  (the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem) ;  and  w.**^  ^ving  the  Advent  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  tribulation.  W.*^**,  which  con- 
clude the  '  ApocalypssL'  put  the  entire  content  of 
the  prophecy  withm  tne  generation  then  living. 
After  these  excisions,  there  remain  in  the  original 
text  only  the  prophec^  of  the  destruction  of  Jem 
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wlem,  and  the  prediction  by  the  Saviour  of  His 
own  return  at  an  hour  of  which  He  Icnows  not 
(cf.  the  reconstmction  in  Weiffenbcuih,  p.  182  ff. ; 
Wendt,  L  pp.  10, 11). 

Apart  from  this  'Apocalypse,'  the  Parousia  of 
Jesns  is  predicted  in  the  Synoptics  in  many 
passages.  T-hns  in  Mt  16»*-»  (of.  Mk  8»«-9',  Lk 
O**"")  Jesus  predicts  His  Advent  in  glory  with  His 
angels  to  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
works,  adding, '  Verily  I  say  unto  yon.  There  be 
some  of  them  that  stand  here,  who  shall  in  no 
wise  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man 
coming  in  his  kingdom'  (so  Mt;  Mk  'the  king- 
dom <n  God  oome  with  power,'  Lk  '  the  kingdom 
of  God').  At  His  farewell  over  Jerusalem,  He 
declares  that  they  shall  not  see  Him  again  until 
they  shall  say,  '  Blessed  is  he  tiiat  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord'  (Mt  23»'-»,  Lk  13»).  When 
dedarini;  His  Messiahship  before  the  h^h  priest. 
He  predicts  that  His  judges  shall '  see  the  Son  of 
Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  and 
coming  on  Uie  clouds  of  neaven '  (Mt  26**,  Mk  li"). 
So  in  mterpreting  the  parable  of  the  tares  (Mt  13") 
He  declares  that  at  the  end  of  the  age  '  the  Son  of 
Man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall 
gather  out  of  his  kingdom  ul  thin^  that  cause 
stumbling,  and  them  Qiat  do  iniquity,  and  shall 
cast  them  into  the  fninaoe  of  fire :  there  shall  be 
weeping  and  gnashing;  of  teeth,'  adding,  'Then 
shall  the  righteous  shme  forth  as  the  son  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  Father.'  Espedallyunportant  is 
the  great  judgment-scene,  Mt  25"""  'When  the  Son 
of  Man  shall  oome  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  angels 
witii  him,  then  shall  he  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory : 
and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  the  nations ; 
and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as 
the  shepherd  separatetb  the  sheep  from  the  goats.' 

As  to  the  time  of  the  Advent  we  have  conflict- 
ing evidence.  Mk  9*  and  parallels  represent  it 
as  within  the  lifetime  of  the  disciples.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  context  leading  us  to  discriminate 
two  Advents,  as  has  sometimes  been  done.  The 
same  is  tme  of  Mt  10".  In  referring  to  the  terrible 
perseontions  which  are  to  oome  upon  the  disciples 
let.  hk.  17"),  He  declares  that  they  shall  not  make 
the  drouit  of  the  cities  of  Israel  in  their  flight 
bufore  the  Son  of  Man  come.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ao  V,  which  seems  to  teke  the  place  in  Lk  of 
Mt  24",  Mk  13",  makes  the  time  of  the  Advent 
unknown.  Lk  represents  the  parable  of  the 
pounds  as  spoken  to  those  who  supposed  ihat  the 
kingdom  would  immediately  appear  (10" ;  of.  12** 
'  my  Lord  delayeth,'  eto. ).  In  Mt  26"  the  coming, 
which  in  Mk  (14")  seems  to  be  a  single  event,  is 
transformed  after  the  analogy  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  into  a  continuous  process,  beginning  im- 
mematelv  after  Christ's  death.  The  two  points 
eontinnally  emphasized  are  (1)  the  necessity  of 
mUc^fulness,  smce  the  honr  of  the  Parousia  is 
uncertain  (so  the  parables  of  the  servants,  Mk 
13»»*,  Mt  24",  Lk  la*"  ";  cf.  Lk  21"-"  the  day 
eoming  '  suddenly  as  a  snare ' ;  of  the  goodman 
taken  unaware  by  the  thief,  Mt  24«-  **,  Lk  12*  «> ; 
of  the  virgins,  Mt  25'''*,  cf.  Lk  12" ;  the  reference 
to  the  days  of  Lot  and  of  Noah,  Lk  l?"'").  (2) 
The  necessity  for  /ait\fulneM,  since,  though  the 
Lord  seem  to  delay.  He  will  surely  oome  and  reward 
His  servants  according  to  their  works  (Mt  24"^*', 
Lk  12"-",  and  the  parable  of  the  talents  Mt  26'*«, 
and  the  pounds  Lk  W^'";  cf .  Lk  18« '  When  the  Son 
of  Man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth  t'). 

It  thus  appeus  that  the  Synoptics  represent 
Jesns  as  predicting  His  own  return,  now  within 
His  own  generation,  now  after  an  indefinite  future. 
This  retom  is  to  be  preceded  by  great  trials,  which 
none  bat  the  faithful  shall  be  able  to  endure.  The 
return  il^aelf  is  pictured  as  a  glorious  coming  on 
tiie  clouds  to  punish  evil-doers,  to  reward  the 


saints,  and  to  establLsh  that  kingdom  predicted 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  This  coming  is 
by  Christ  Himself  associated  with  the  end  of  the 
age  and  the  da.j  of  final  judgment,  which  is  repre- 
sented, now,  after  the  fashion  of  OT,  as  a  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Messiah  before  His 
face ;  now,  as  in  the  great  judgment-scene  in  Mt, 
as  a  formal  process  in  a  law  court  in  which  all  the 
nations  are  assembled  to  receive  the  sentence  of 
the  judge.  For  the  disciples  it  introduces  the  time 
of  tneir  redemption  (Lk  21"),  a  period  of  joy  and 
glad  oommnnion  with  Christ,  set  forth  now  1^  the 
ngnre  of  the  marriage  feast,  in  which  the  Master 
Himself  ministers  to  His  faithful  servants,  now  by 
that  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the  disciples  enjoy 
special  honours,  sitting  upon  thrones  and  judging 
the  twelve  tribcw  of  Israel. 

Those  interpreters  like  Wendt,  Weiffenbach, 
etc.,  who  rei^urd  the  Apocalypse  of  Jesus  as  of 
Jevriah-Christian  origin,  explain  the  other  Apocii- 
lyptic  features  in  the  Synoptic  doctrine  as  due  to  a 
similar  source.  Those  wno  refuse  to  take  this 
view  are  obliged  either  (1)  to  explain  away  those 
passages  which  predict  an  Advent  within  the 
generation  then  living ;  or  (2)  preserving  the  con- 
nexion to  ref^ard  Jesns  as  actually  predicting 
during  the  lives  of  men  then  living  a  visible 
advent  in  the  clouds — a  prediction  which  was  not 
fulfilled ;  or  (3)  to  understand  the  language  of 
Jesus  symbolically  as  the  prediction,  in  Language 
taken  partly  from  OT,  partly  from  the  Apoca^psee 
of  the  time,  of  an  advent  which,  whUe  seemingly 
external  and  catastrophic,  is  really  to  be  nncMr- 
stood  after  the  analogy  of  Mt  26",  Eev  2^  »  3»-" 
and  Jn  14"  as  spirituu  and  continuous. 

iL  Thb  Pabousia  in  Acts,  thb  Episti^,  and 
Revslation. — The  expectetion  of  a  speedy  Advent 
of  Christ  to  establish  the  Messianic  kingdom  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  apostolic 
hope.  It  is  a  part  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Paul  no 
less  tmlv  than  of  that  of  the  Jewish  Christians. 
As  in  tne  Synoptics,  it  ia  ordinarily  associated 
with  the  judgment  at  the  end  of  the  age,  the  only 
certain  exception  being  Revelation,  which  distin- 
guishes a  preliminary  from  the  final  judgment, 
associating  the  former,  which,  after  OT  analogy, 
it  conceives  as  a  battle-scene,  with  the  Advent 
of  Christ,  and  inserting  between  this  and  the  final 

i'udgment  a  millennial  Idngdom  of  1000  Tears. 
;f  .  MILLENNIUM.  Thns  the  first  chapter  of  Acto 
begins  with  the  prediction  of  the  angels  to  the 
weeping  disciples  that  '  this  Jesus  .  .  .  shall  so 
come  in  like  manner  as  ye  beheld  him  going  into 
heaven'  (1").  Accordingly  we  find  St.  Peter  n\ 
gwding  the  {^ft  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  as  al 
sign  of  that  impending  Day  of  J*  to  which  OT 
prophecy  looks  forward  (2"),  and  nr^g  the  Jews 
to  pray  that  God  may  send  the  Christ  whom  He 
hath  appointed,  even  Jesns,  whom  the  heavens 
must  receive  until  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
all  things  (3'*-*').  To  Cornelias  he  preaches  / 
Christ  as  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead  (10") ;  while  ^ 
St.  Paul  warns  the  Athenians  to  repent,  inasmuch 
as  God  'hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he 
will  jndge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  the  man 
whom  he  hath  ordained '  (17" ;  cf.  24",  the  resur- 
rection of  just  and  unjust).  Equally  explicit  is 
the  testimonv  of  the  Epistles.  St.  James  urges 
patience  until  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  warns 
Christians  not  to  judge  one  another,  since  'the 
jndge  standeth  before  the  doors'  (6'**^  St.  Peter 
regards  the  present  tribulations  of  Christians  as 
the  beginning  of  that  judgment  which  is  presently 
to  ov^take  'the  unmdly  and  the  sinner'  (1  P 
4"- "),  and  the  preceding  context  (v.'*)  shows  that 
reference  is  had  to  the  Parousia.  St.  Paul,  while 
in  certain  passages  associating  the  final  judgment 
directly  with  God  (so  Bo  1"  2'-*-',  and  especially 
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TV.*"*  'thedftj  <rf  wrath  and  of  the  revelation  of 
the  righteoos  jnd^ent  of  God,  who  will  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  works ' ;  of  .He  10"  12", 
Bev  20'*),  elsewhere  ezpliciUy  connects  the  judg- 
ment with  Christ  (bo  So  2>* 'the  day  when  Ood 
shall  jndge  the  secrets  of  men  according  to  my 
gospel,  by  Jesus  Christ' i  2  Co  6"  '  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ';  2  Th  1<^.  2Ti  4>  'Christ  Jesos, 
who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead ').  At  this 
judgment  not  only  most  Christians  themselves  be 
tested  to  see  wbetuer  their  work  shall  abide  (I  Co 
3"),  but  they  themselves  shall  take  part  as  judges 
in  the  great  world  assize,  which  includes  even  Uie 
angels  (1  Co  0*). 

But  although  the  Paronria  is  thus  associated 
with  the  judgment,  H  is  not  apon  this  aspect  of 
Christ's  return  that  the  Epistles  lay  the  most 
stress.  The  Advent  is  to  introduce  ttAt  salvation 
which  ia  the  end  of  their  faith  (1  P  1'-*;  cf.  Bo 
13",  He  9") ;  that  redemption  for  which  they  were 
sealed  (Eph  4";  cf.  1".  Bo  8»).  Then  shall  be 
establisned  'the  eternal  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ'  (2  PI" ;  of.  2Th  1^  2  Ti  4», 
Ja  2^).  Then  shall  appear  that  heavenly  Jerusalem 
in  which  there  shall  be  no  more  sin  and  sorrow 
(Bev  21'''.  It  is  true  that  Bevelation  postpones  the 
appearance  of  the  leavenly  Jerusalem  till  after 
the  Millennium,  but  the  conception  itself  is  found 
in  other  books  which  show  no  trace  of  milieu- 
aiianism,  «.a.  Gal  4",  He  12").  Then  shall  be  re- 
vealed the  glory  of  Christ  (1 P  4" ;  cf.  Tit  2") ;  and 
His  followers,  renewed  in  body  (1  Th  6",  Ph  3"- 
Bo  8»),  soul  (1  Th  6"),  and  spirit  (1  Th  6",  1  Co 
6*-*),  shall  be  manifested  with  Him  in  gloiy  (Col  3*, 
2  Th  I**),  and  rejoice  in  the  vision  and  likeness  of 
Christ  (Ph  3",  1  Jn  S*).  Then  shall  they  receive 
that  inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled  and 
that  fadeth  not  away,  wliich,  during  this  present 
period  of  tribulation,  is  reserved  for  tiiem  in 
heaven  (1  P  1«^ ;  of.  Eph  !>«) ;  that  rest  for  which 
now  they  vainlv  long  (2  Th  V) ;  that  crown  of  life 
which  the  Loru  has  promised  to  all  who  love  His 
appearing  (2  Ti  4»  of.  1  Co  9",  Ja  1").  This  is  the 
Dav  of  Visitation  (1  P  2"),  that  consummation  for 
wluch  tile  whole  creation,  now  groaning  in  pcun, 
longs  and  cries,  the  revelation  m  the  chUdren  of 
God  in  the  liberty  of  that  glory  when  all  sin  shall 
have  ceased,  ana  the  bondage  of  corruption  have 
been  done  awav  (Bo  8"- "). 

To  the  emphajsis  which  St.  Paul  lays  upon  the 
Parousia  as  introducing  the  kingdom  of  glory  b 
doubtless  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  he  speaks 
otUy  of  a  resnrreotion  of  believers  (1  Th  4",  Ph  3", 
1  Co  16").  From  this  fact  many  have  concluded 
that  St.  Paul  was  a  ohiliast,  distinguishing,  like 
Bevelation,  between  the  Grst  resurrection  intro- 
ducing the  »n'll«i»ii{>l  kingdom  and  the  final  n- 
surreotion  of  all  men  beforo  the  lastjndgment. 
In  favour  of  this  view  ia  quoted  1  Co  IS"- ",  where 
St.  Paul  distinguishes  between  the  resurrection 
of  believers  and  the  end  when  Christ  shall  deliver 
up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father.  Cf.  MiLLENNIlTlC 
But,  apart  from  possible  eze^tioal  objections 
(Salmond,  pp.  S20ff.,  661  ff.),  this  view  not  only 
ignores  those  passages  in  which  St.  Paul  seems 
to  associate  the  final  judgment  with  the  Parousia 
le.g.  Bo  2>* ;  of.  Pfleiderer,  Paulinismua',  p.  280  f. ), 
but  also  fws  to  account  for  the  admitted  fact 
that  St.  Paul  nowhere  speaks  of  a  higher  glory 
to  foIl«w  that  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  Advent,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Apocalyptic  passages,  2  Th  2^,  Bev  1 9, 
which  follow  the  warlike  imagety  of  tJie  OT,  it  is 
ropreeented,  as  in  the  Synoptic  Gcospels,  as  a  coming 
on  the  clouds  of  heaven  (Bev  1^  Ac  l",  1  Th  4'^*- »), 
accomranied  by  hosts  of  angels,  to  gather  His 
saints  living  and  dead  into  His  heavenly  kingdom. 
The  fullest  account  is  1  Th  4"'-  'For  the  Lord 


himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shot, 
with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  thi 
trump  of  God ;  and  the  deaa  in  Clirist  shall  rise 
first.  Then  we  that  are  alive,  that  are  left,  shall 
together  with  tiiem  be  caught  up  in  the  donds, 
to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.  And  so  siiall  we  be 
ever  with  the  Lord';  cf .  1  Co  16".  This  coming 
is  further  associated  with  a  renewal  of  nature 
(BoS",  1  Co  7*>;  cf.  Ac  3",  Bev  21'),  after  the 
fashion  of  Is  W',  a  transformation  which  2  P 
ropresents  as  a  great  world  conflagration  in  which 
all  the  prwent  elements  shall  Iw  dissolved  and 
melt  away  in  fervent  heat  (3'*,  cf.  He  12"). 

As  to  the  time  of  the  Advent,  it  is  near  (Ja  6*, 
1  P  4»  He  10",  Bev  22',  Bo  13",  1  Co  7").  '  The 
Lord  &  at  hand '  (Ph  4*).  '  Yet  a  littie  whUe,  and 
he  that  cometh  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry '  (He 
10").  St.  Paul  expects  His  arrival  within  his  own 
lifetime  (ITh  4",  1  Co  16"- ").  Yet  the  exact  time 
is  unknown  (1  Th  6*,  1  Ti  6").  Thera  aro  certain 
preliminary  signs  which  must  be  accomplished  (the 
destruction  of  Antichrist,  2  Th  2* ;  the  con  version 
of  IsncJ,  Bo  II"-";  cL  Eph  1"  'a  dispensation  of 
the  fidnesa  of  the  times').  It  is  with  these  pre- 
liminary signs  (the  things  shortiy  to  come  to  pass, 
1*)  that  Bevelation  chiefly  deals.  The  coming  to 
wliich  the  seer  looks  forward  most  vividly  is  not 
the  Advent  of  tiio  Last  Day,  but  the  impending 
judgment  which  awaits  unfaithful  Christians  (Bev 
2*-"8*-'>).  When  the  day  comes  it  will  be  as  a 
thief  in  the  night  (1  Th  2  P  3").  Hence  thero 
is  need  of  patience  (Ja  6^),  and  of  watchfulness 
( 1  Th  6*).  Even  in  St.  Paul's  day  thero  wero  those 
who  doubted  the  resurrection  (1  Co  16" ;  cf .  2  Ti 
2"- ").  In  the  later  books  such  doubt  has  become 
common.  2  Peter  speaks  of  mockers  who  ask 
'Whero  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  T  For  fron. 
the  day  the  fathers  fdl  asleep,  all  things  oontinae  a; 
they  wero  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation,'  and 
answers  their  objection  by  reminding  them  that 
one  day  with  the  Lord  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and 
a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  'The  Ix>rd  is  not 
slack  concerning  his  promise,  as  some  count  slack- 
ness, but  is  long-snifering  to  yon-waid,  not  wishing 
that  any  diould  perish '  (3^). 

From  this  bnef  survey  the  importance  of  the 
Parousia  fai  the  apostolio  thought  nas  been  made 
manifest.  Especially  significant  in  this  connexion 
is  the  teaching  of  St.  PauL  The  Christian  to  St. 
Paul  is  indeed  already  a  spiritual  man  (Bo  8*-  >*}, 
and  as  such  a  new  creaturo  (2  Co  e**).  Even  in 
this  life  he  rojoices  in  the  peace  of  Chnst  (Bo  16"), 
and  sits  with  Him  in  heavenly  places  (Eph  2^,  cf. 
He  6*).  But  his  full  salvation  ues  in  the  future, 
in  that  completed  kin^om  to  which  his  thought 
continually  turns  (see  SALTATION).  Entrance  to 
this  Jdngdom  is  the  goal  of  all  his  endeavour  (Ph 
S"->*).  By  the  hope  of  it  he  is  sustained  when  all 
seems  darlcest.  Without  it  he  would  be  of  all  men 
the  most  pitiable  (1  Co  16").  Thus  the  entiro 
thought  ol  St.  Paul  is  dominated  far  the  a3cpe» 
tation  of  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ  This 
expectation  he  finds  expressed  in  the  frequent  cele- 
bration of  the  Eachanst,  which  shows  forth  the 
death  of  Christ '  until  he  come '  (1  Co  11").  It  gives 
character  to  his  ethics,  leading  him  to  desiro  for 
himself  and  for  his  disciples  freedom  from  thoae 
family  cares  which  may  ronder  their  service  tees 
efficient  during  that  snort  time  which  romains 
before  the  coming  of  the  Lord  (1  Co  7).   It  is  ever 

E resent  in  his  proyers,  whether,  in  his  fear  lest  he 
imself  fail  to  reach  the  goal,  he  commit  himself 
to  Him  who  is  able  to  keep  that  which  he  has 
entrusted  to  Him  against  that  day  (2  Ti  1"),  or,  in 
his  fatherly  anxiety  for  those  converts  who  aro  to 
be  his  glory  and  crown  at  the  Parousia  (2  Co  1*^), 
be  prays  that  the  good  work  begun  in  them  may 
be  perfected  unto  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ  (Ph  1*). 
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This  sense  of  tlie  nearness  of  the  time  leads  to 
ft  passing  over  in  St.  Paul's  thought  of  the  period 
between  death  and  the  Advent.  The  middle  state, 
when  referred  to,  is  described  as  a  sleep  (1  Th  4'*, 
I  Co  IS**-"),  from  which  the  disciples  of  Christ 
shall  awake  to  share  the  gladness  and  triamph  of 
the  Paroiuda.  This  is  not,  mdeed,  always  the  case. 
In  certain  important  passages  (2  Co  6^'*,  Ph  ") 
we  find  St.  Paul's  thought  passing  over  into  tliat 
mysterious  re^on,  and  expressing  the  hope  of  a 
conunnnion  with  Christ  which  nothing  can  disturb, 
not  even  death  before  ihe  Parontda.  Eniedally 
significant  in  this  connexion  is  2  Co  6"^,  where  St. 
Paul  assodatea  this  hope  with  the  possession  of  a 
new  body  to  be  put  on  at  death.  In  this  much- 
discnssea  passage  some  interpreters  find  evidence 
of  a  depannre  from  St.  Panl  s  earlier  views  of  the 
fatar»— ft  depftitoie  to  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
groond  of  experiencee  which  have  led  him  to  revise 
his  former  expectation  of  himself  living  to  witness 
the  Paroodft,  and  hence  have  broo^t  into  the 
foreground  of  his  thinking  the  life  immediately 
after  death.  Hence  they  attribute  to  it  great 
historic  significance,  as  marking  the  transition 
between  St.  Paul's  own  earlier  thinking  and  that 
type  of  doctrine  represented  in  the  Fourth  (SospeL 
See  especially  Schmiedel,  ffdeomm.  ii  pt  L  pp. 
Si00-a02.  Cf.  also  art.  KKSUBBEcnoN. 

iii  Thx  Paboubia  m  the  FoxntTH  Gobpbl.— 
With  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  find  ourselves  trans- 
ported into  a  different  atmosphere.  The  Coming  at 
the  Last  Day  is  not,  indeed,  denied  (cf.  <^  6*  21", 
1  Jn  2*,  possibly  also  14*  s  of.  Stevens,  Joh.  Theot. 
PL  333),  bat  it  u  no  longer  the  centre  of  interest. 
The  coming  on  whiob  Jesus  lays  most  stress  in 
flis  farewdl  words  to  His  disciples  is  not  His 
judicial  ooming  at  the  end  of  the  age,  but  His 
personal  Advent  to  His  disciples,  wheAer  physical 
at  His  resurrection  or  spiritual  in  the  gift  of  the 
Paraclete  (Jn  14^").  This  fact  is  the  more 
signifiean^  becftose  these  discourses  take  the 
place  in  the  Fourth  Goqiel  of  the  'Apocalypse' 
of  the  Synoptics  with  its  prediction  of  thePaiouria 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  Day  to 
which  reference  is  repeatedly  made  in  these  dis- 
courses (14*  16**)  is  not  the  <Last  Day'  of  the 
judgment,  but  the  gospel  dispensation.  So  of  the 
ftbied  conceptions,  toe  resurrection  and  Uie  judg- 
ment. The  resurrection  at  the  Last  Day  is  not 
denied,  but  it  is  not  upon  this  that  Jesus  lays  the 
most  stress,  but  rather  upon  that  present  resur- 
rection which  introduces  a  man  here  and  now  into 
the  life  which  shall  never  end.  'I  know,'  savs 
Martha,  '  that  [my  brother]  shall  rise  again  in  tne 
resurrection  at  the  last  day.'  Jesus  answers,  '  I 
am  the  lesurrection  and  tne  life.  He  thftt  be- 
Ueveth  on  me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live :  and 
whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  on  me  shall  never 
die'  (U'*''*;  ct.  the  passages  which  speak  of 
eternal  life  as  a  present  possession,  e.g.  V*  17*). 
So  of  the  judgment  of  which  Christ  is  the  agent. 
While  its  dedsions  are  not  finally  disclosed  till 
the  last  day,  they  are  being  passed  upon  men  here 
and  now.  '  He  tnat 'believeth  not  hath  been  judged 
already'  (8**).  This  emphasis  on  present  suritual 
life  is  not,  indeed,  peculiar  to  St.  John.  We  have 
found  it  already  in  St.  Panl,  who  no  less  than  St. 
John  has  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  resurrection. 
But  with  St.  Paul  the  chief  stress  falls  on  the 
future,  with  St.  John  on  the  present.  This  change 
of  emphasis,  while  no  doubt  chiefly  due  to  the 
mystic  tome  which  pervades  the  entire  Gospel, 
maj  be  partly  explained  by  the  ehanged  con- 
ditions under  whicn  it  was  composed.  St.  Paul 
and  his  generation  have  passed  away.  The  period 
between  death  and  the  last  day  looms  ever  larger, 
as  an  increasing  eompsjoy  of  believers  pass  over 
into  the  unseen  world.   llie  Church  is  firmly  estab- 


lished as  am  institution  in  the  world,  and  looks 
forward  to  a  period  of  continued  existence.  The 
Antichrist  to  oe  feared  is  no  longer  external  but 
internal ;  not  a  hostile  power  to  appear  at  the  end 
of  the  ages,  but  those  false  teachers  who  are 
already  workinK  in  the  Church  (1  Jn  2^*).  It  is 
natural,  then,  that  chief  stress  should  be  laid  on 
present  communion  with  Christ — ft  communion 
not  only  real  and  precious  here,  but  continuing 
unbroken  in  the  life  immediately  after  death.  In 
■uoh  a  theology  the  Paiousia  is  no  longer,  as  with 
the  Synoptics,  the  centre  of  interest,  uistead  of  a 
sudden  catastrophe,  introducing  the  disciples  into 
a  new  order  of  existence,  we  mive  a  gradual  pro- 
cess, of  which  the  '  Last  Day '  is  only  the  nnal 
consummation.   Cf.  Holtcmann,  Hdeomm  iv.  177. 

We  have  thus  completed  our  survey  of  the  NT 
material,  and  we  find  that  it  presents  us  with  two 
distinct  types  of  thAnght.  To  the  one.  represented 
most  fnl^  in  the  'Apooidypse'  of  the  Synoptics 
and  the  earlier  Epistles  ox  St.  Paul,  but  present 
also  in  most  of  the  other  books,  the  Paronsia  is 
conceived  after  the  analogy  of  tne  oontemporary 
Jewish  Apocalypses  as  a  great  catastrophe,  bring- 
ia^  to  ft  oonolusion  the  present  order  of  Uie 
univene,  and  introdudng  the  new  age  in  which 
alone  the  Kingdom  of  God  can  be  realized.  To  the 
other,  represented  most  fully  in  tiie  Fourth  Gospel, 
but  having  points  of  contact  in  Revelation,  in 
such  Synopdo  passages  aa  Mt  20**  18**,  and  in  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  the  present  nnion  of  the  be- 
liever with  Christ,  the  Parousia  is  rather  the  com- 
pletion of  an  order  of  things  which  is  already 
existing,  than  the  beginning  of  one  which  is  new. 
The  question  naturally  presents  itadf  as  to  which 
of  these  two  types  most  fairly  represents  the  teach- 
ing of  our  Lorat  Are  we  to  think  of  Him  (with 
Holtzmann  and  others)  as  sharing  the  common 
expectation  of  the  early  disdplee  of  a  visible 
Advent  in  glory  within  the  first  generation  t  And 
does  the  Fourth  Gospel  represent  the  fading  out 
of  this  earljr  expectation,  in  view  of  later  experi- 
ences t  Or  is  the  very  opposite  the  truth  ?  And 
is  it  the  fact  (aa  E.  Haupt  contends)  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  presents  us  with  the  true  eschato- 
logy  of  Jesus  —  a  teaching  which,  because  of  its 
depth  and  originality,  the  disciples  were  able  only 
gradually  to  apprehend  t  It  is  perhaps  not  pos- 
sible to  answer  this  qnestian  from  a  study  of  the 
esehatological  passages  alone.  The  view  taken 
must  be  determined  in  part  by  considerations 
drawn  from  Jesus'  teaching  as  ft  whole.  Here, 
aa  elsewhere,  our  Lord's  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom 
is  fundamentaL  Those  who  give  the  phrase  a 
purely  esehatological  meaning,  and  minimize 
Jesur  teaching  oonceming  the  present  Kingdom 
{e.g.  J.  Weiss),  will  naturally  interpret  the  passages 
oonceming  the  Paronsia  after  the  analogy  of  their 
Jewish  pMallela.  Those,  on  the  other  uand,  who 
see  in  Jesus'  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  somethii^ 
radically  new,  and  who  find  this  newness  in  His 
assurance  that  the  Messianic  Kingdom  is  ahready 
present  in  the  little  company  m  believers  who 
accept  His  gospel,  will  &vour  ft  spiritual  inter- 
pretation. Faced  with  a  difficulty  on  either  side, 
it  wQl  seem  to  them  easier  to  account  for  those 
passages  which  are  inconsistent  with  such  an 
interpretation  as  due  to  an  imperfect  apprehen- 
sion oy  the  disciples  of  the  Master's  meaning, 
than  to  believe  that  He,  who  in  all  other  respects 
possessed  an  insight  so  much  dearer  than  His  con- 
temporaries, should,  in  the  matter  of  eschatology 
alone,  have  had  noUiing  now  to  oontribute. 

iv.  Thb  Paboubia  or  thx  latkb  CHtmcH.— 
No  dootoine  was  more  prominent  in  the  early 
Chnrdi  than  that  of  the  Paronsia.  It  was  the 
great  hope  br  which  the  Christians  were  sup- 
ported under  tine  persecution  and  contempt  which 
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were  so  freqnently  their  lot.  It  meets  na  not  only 
among  the  Jewish  Christians,  with  whoee  expecta- 
tion m  a  oonquering  Messiah  it  was  natnraUy  in 
acooid,  Imt  among  the  Gentile  Christians  as  welL 
[n  numy  cases,  as  in  the  Canonical  Apocalvpse,  it 
Is  associated  with  the  hope  of  a  Millennial  King- 
dom, preceding  the  final  jndgment — a  Kingdom 
conceived  now  carnally  (Papias),  now  spiritually 
(Barnabas).  See  Milleknioh.  In  others,  as  in 
most  of  the  NT  books,  it  is  associated  with 
the  final  judgment,  and  r^uded  as  introducing 
the  world  to  come.  By  Marcion  and  the  Gnostics 
It  was  rejected  as  put  of  the  Jewish  corrup- 
tion of  the  gospeL  The  Montanists  preached  a 
speedy  Advent,  and  looked  for  the  setting  up  of 
a  Millennial  Kingdom  at  Pepnza.  The  extrava- 
gances of  tiieir  tuwtrine,  together  with  the  grow- 
mg  strength  and  sdf-oonsciousness  of  the  Church, 
led  to  a  gradual  shifting  of  emphasis  to  other 
doctrines.  Tertnllian,  Ireneeus,  and  Hippolytus 
still  look  for  a  speedy  Advent;  bat  with  the 
Alexandrine  Fathers  we  enter  a  new  circle  of 
thought.  As  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  Paronaia 
is  not  denied,  hat  another  set  of  oonoeptions  is 
placed  in  the  fore«t>nnd.  With  Augustine's 
identification  of  the  Millennium  with  the  period 
of  the  Church  militant,  the  Second  Advent  is  post- 
poned to  a  distant  fntnre,  and  the  way  prepared 
for  that  view  of  eschatology  which  bS»  been  on 
the  whole  controlling  ever  since. 

Into  the  history  of  modem  interpretation  we 
cannot  enter.   We  mav  distinguish  four  difiierent 
positions,  each  of  which  has  its  advocates — (1)  It 
IS  poesible  with  Marcion  and  the  Gnostics  to  re- 
gard the  hope  of  the  Paronsia  as  a  remnant  of 
Judaism,  useful  indeed  in  supporting  the  faith 
of  the  disciples  in  the  trying  days  of  the  bc«in' 
nings,  but  without  foundation  in  fact,  ana  so 
destined  to  give  place  in  time  to  a  higher  and 
purer  set  of  conceptions.   Bat  this  invMves  the 
assumption  of  a  mistake  not  onlyon  the  put  of 
the  apostles,  but  on  that  of  Jesus  Himself,  since  it 
seems  impossible  to  deny  not  only  that  Jesos  pre- 
dicted His  own  return,  out  that  this  expectation 
was  an  important  element  in  His  Messianic  con- 
sciousness.  (2)  It  is  possible,  with  Augustine  and 
the  majority  of  theologians  since  his  day,  to  regard 
the  Paronsia  as  a  litwal  coming  on  the  clouas  to 
judgment,  hot  to  postpone  this  coming  to  an  in- 
definite future,  concentrating  attention  in  the 
meantime  upon  the  life  immediately  after  death. 
But  this  does  violence  to  those  passages,  both  in 
the  apoetolio  teaching  and  in  that  of  Jesus,  which 
predict  the  Parousia  within  the  generation  then 
living.   (8)  It  is  possiUe.  with  Russell,  to  identify 
the  Paronsia  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  so  to  regard  it  as  past.  But  this  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  the  present  condition  of  the  Church 
does  not  correspond  to  that  glorious  state  to  which 
tlie  NT  writers  look  forward.   (4)  It  is  possible, 
finally,  following  the  suggestion  of  the  Fonrtii 
Gospel,  to  regard  the  Paronsia  rather  as  a  dispen- 
sation than  as  a  single  event,  beginning  with  the 
spiritual  Advent  by  the  risen  Jesus,  and  oou' 
tmuing  on  through  all  the  intermediate  expert' 
ences  of  the  Church  nntU  that  'Last  Day'  when 
the  work  of  salvation  shaU  be  fully  accomplished, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  have  oecome 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  Christ.  See 
also  Man  of  Sin,  MiLLxmnuH,  and  Faul,  p.  729  f. 

Umunmi.— The  art.  '  Saoood  Advent '  in  Kltto'a  BM.  Cyd. 
L  p.  76,  which  givei  rafemee*  to  the  older  Ens.  Utenture ; 
Wuren,  Tht  Parmuia :  BiukII,  Th4  Paroutia ;  Balmond,  Tht 
Chriitian  Doetrint  Immortalitf ;  Batit,Th*  Latt  Thingt 
mlyptia ;  Dieckmuin,  Di*  Pamuit  Chriit' 


Baldanperger,  Da$  StlbiatwuutMln  Jetu,  p.  IMS. ;  Wtaik, 
Dit  Lehn  7attt,  U.  p.  6MS.  [Eng.  tr.  ii.  pp.  M6-S07] :  Bmoe, 
_.    _.    .  278  B.;  Brim,  r»«  Jf«»ioA  rfO* 

ScbwuikopS,  Wtlmmmam  Jttu; 


Terry,  BMical  ApoecUmtia ;  ^i..u.,u»u.,  A^^^y 
(1898);  SchmoUer,  DU  Uhr*  vam  Brieh*  OoUu  in  i.  Sehr, 
da  NT  (1801) ;  and  the  wpropriate  aectlona  tn  the  Biblical 
Theologiee  of  Welti,  Beytohlag,  HolUmann,  and  Stereni.— For 
the  doctrine  o(  Jeans,  oonanlt  WelSenliartti,  Dtr  Witd*rkm\ftt- 
yedanfayem,  whan  tha  older  eritioal  literature  Is  fully  given ; 


Th*  K^xtiom  ^  Oad, 
"     <(,  aag  pp.  U2-ie&:  8cbi 

upt,  Bto  ttehoMoguehtu    , —  

■ia»  WledetknnftBeden  Jean'  (ZieTh,  ISTQ:  t,  Welai,  Dte 
Pndigt  Jan  vom  Stteht  QMn,  also  8K,  VMt,  p.  M8ff.; 
Jfiliobar,  Dit  OUUaUtndt*  Jma;  Ooald,  Comm.  m  Mark, 
p.  SMS.— For  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  £  POeidanr,  Pau^ 
ii<m«J>,  p.  I7i  11. ;  Eabbdi,  DU  Bmiuiologia  det  Pautiu, 
V,  KSIf.;  Brigga,  Mtaiak  of  O*  Apotla;  Bterent,  Tk* 
.PotiiAM  TkMion,  p.  09  0.— For  the  teaohiiu'  of  St.  John, 
of.  Bterent,  Th»  Johannin*  Thtalon,  P-  SttlLi  Holtimtan. 
ir»ute$lammUiekt  Thtolegi*,  11.  p.  611 S.  Much  inforautiaa 
mav  be  obtained  alao  tiom  the  ipedal  notes  on  eachatology  la 
HoltBmaim,irdee»im.(«.9.  ll.p.S0Ofl.,lT.p.l77X  See  alao  th* 
nMmsBTan  onderMnumini. 

W.  Adams  Bbowk. 
PJlBSHAIIDATHA  {tVifttt ;  iKHxri",  *opffo»e<mi») 
The  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Haman,  pat  to  deatk 
by  the  Jews  in  Shushan  (Est  9').   For  the  et>y> 
mology  Benfey  suggests  Per8.>Vii{iia-<iatoiB' given 
by  prayer.' 

PASTHUMS  (Hd^o.;  Vnlg.  PoiiAt).  —  This 
nationality  is  mentioned  only  in  Ac  Sf,  in  which 
passage  the  descendants  of  Jews  that  had  settled 
m  Farthia  and  afterwards  returned  to  Jerusalem 
are  clearly  intended  (see  y.*).  The  Parthians  in- 
habited a  mountainous  district,  situated  south  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  having  on  its  north  Hyrcania, 
on  its  south  Carmania,  on  its  west  Media,  and 
on  its  east  ArianA.  Justin  (bk.  xlL)  describes 
them  as  Scythian  exiles,  the  word  Parthian 
meaning  '  ren^ee '  in  their  language.  The  traot 
where  they  located  themselves  is  a  very  fertile 
one,  and  is  watered  by  a  number  of  small  streams 
that  flow  down  from  the  mountains,  liable  to 
sudden  and  violent  floods  on  the  melting  of  the 
snow  thereon,  but  of  exceedingly  small  volume 
in  summer-time.  The  princijMU  mountains  were 
the  Labus  or  Labutas  (identified  with  the  Sobod 
Koh),  the  Parachoathras  jElbnrs),  and  the  Masdor- 
anns.  It  was  divided  mto  several  distriots,  of 
which  Camisene  on  the  north,  Parthyene  on  the 
south-west  of  Camisene,  Choarene  on  the  west, 
Apavartioene  on  the  soutii,  and  TaUene  along  the 
borders  of  Carmania  Deserta,  were  the  principal. 
From  the  second  of  these  divisions,  Parthyene,  the 
oonntrr  is  regarded  as  having  reoMved  ite  name. 
In  ancnent  times  it  was,  to  all  appearance,  much 
more  densely  populated  than  now,  as,  according 
to  Fraser  {Khorauan,  p.  245),  the  tract  contains 
the  ruins  of  many  large  and  apparenUy  handsome 
cities ;  and  Ptolemy  relates  that  it  had  26  large 
towns.  The  capital  of  the  district  was  Heca- 
tompylos,  and  Darius  Hystaspis  {Behittun  In- 
scryition)  refers  to  two  other  cities— Vispaozatis, 
where  a  battie  took  place,  and  Patigrabana. 

It  is  doabtfnl  whether  any  eridence  can  be 
raven  to  the  various  stories  of  the  origin  of  the 
Parthians.  Moses  of  Cborene  caUs  them  desoend- 
anto  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  and  John  of  Malala 
agrees  with  Strabo  (xL  9,  sec.  2),  Arrian  (Fr.  1), 
and  Justin  (xlL  1-4),  in  regarding  them  as  Scythians 
brought  by  Sesostris  from  Scythia  when  he  re- 
turned from  that  ooontry  and  setUed  in  a  district 
of  Persia.  The  first  antnentio  information  about 
them,  however,  is  given  by  Darios  Hystaspis,  who 
speaks  of  them  as  inhabiting  the  traot  with  which 
tney  are  generally  associated.  However  faithful 
they  may  nave  been  to  their  snserain  in  the  oen- 
tunes  preceding  tiie  rule  of  the  great  Persian,  on 
the  accession  of  Darins  they  evidently  j<nned 
with  the  Hyrcanians  in  support  of  the  pretender 
Fravartis.  Darius'  father,  Hystaspes,  went  against 
them  with  those  who  were  faithful  to  his  sons 
cause,  and  defeated  the  allied  army  of  the  rebels 
at  Vispauzatis,  on  the  22nd  of  the  month  Viyakhn^ 
To  all  appearance,  however,  the  Parthians  and 
Hyrcanians  were  far  from  being  beaten,  and 
Hystaspes  was  in  want  of  reinforcements.  Danni 
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thei«fore  at  once  sent  to  him  an  army  of  Persians 
from  Baga.  With  these  Hystaspes  once  more 
took  the  field  against  the  allies,  and  a  second  battle 
was  fonght  at  Pati^bana,  on  the  Ist  of  Garma- 
pada,  the  result  beug  a  second  victoiy  for  the 
Persians.  '  Thereafter,'  says  Darius, '  was  the  land 
mine.   This  did  I  in  Parthia.' 

According  to  Herodotus  (ilL  03),  the  Parthians 
were  in  the  10th  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire  as 
divided  by  Darius,  and  they  had  along  with  them 
the  ChorasmianS|  the  Sogaians,  and  the  Areians. 
This  united  provmce  had  to  pay  to  the  royal  tre»> 
soiy  a  sum  ol  300  talents  of  silver.  In  the  war  of 
Xerxes  against  the  Greeks,  according  to  Herodotus 
(viL  66),  the  Parthians  were  in  the  same  division 
as  the  Bactrians,  and  had  the  same  commander  as 
the  Chorasmians.  To  all  appearance  they  remained 
faithful  to  the  Persians  to  the  end,  serving  with 
them  at  Arbela  a^dnst  Alexander,  to  whom,  how- 
ever, they  made  but  a  feeble  resistance  when  he 
passed  through  their  country  on  his  way  to  Baotria 
(Arr.  E:q>.  Alex.  iiL  8). 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  they  formed  part 
of  the  domain  of  the  Selencidie,  but  revolted 
abont  B.O.  2S0,  under  Arsaces,  who  founded  the 
native  dynasty  known  as  the  Arsacidaa.  This 
dynasty  contained  no  fewer  than  thirty-one  kings, 
and  lasted  from  about  B.0. 248  until  about  A.D.  2^, 
when  Sassan  founded  upon  its  ruins  the  dvnasty  of 
the  Sawwwnidwi.  The  family  of  tiie  Arsacidte, 
however,  conUnued  to  «ziat  in  Armenia  aa  an  inde- 
pendent dynasty. 

Having  founded  the  empire  of  the  Parthians, 
which  was  to  overshadow  that  of  the  Romans, 
Arsaces  devoted  himself  to  the  development  of  his 
kingdom,  and  founded,  in  the  mountain  Zapaor- 
tenon,  the  city  of  Dara.  His  son  Tiridawfl  is 
tnpposed  to  have  defeated  Selencns.  Arsaces  m. 
(AHabanuB  L )  came  into  conflict  with  Antiochus  m. 
Amcear.  (Phraates  l)  subdned  the  Mardi,  and, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  many  sons,  following 
an  old  Persian  custom,  he  left  his  throne  to  his 
brother  Arsaces  VI.  (Mithridates  l.,  &a  164-139). 
This  king  is  renowncid  as  having  greatly  extended 
the  limits  of  his  kingdom.  Havm^  subdued  the 
Medes,  the  Elymeans,  the  Persians,  and  the 
Bactrians,  he  enlarged  his  dominions  into  India, 
beyond  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  He  also  over- 
came the  king  of  S^ria,  and  added  Babylonia  and 
Mesopotamia  to  his  empire,  which  now  had  the 
Ganges  aa  its  eastern  and  the  Euphrates  as  its 
western  boundary.  Other  great  rulers  down  to 
the  Christian  era  are  the  7tb,  Oth,  12th,  13th,  14th, 
and  16th  of  the  name  (Phraates  n.,  Mithridates  n.. 
Phraates  ui.,  Mithridates  lU.,  Orodes  L,  and 
Phraates  IT.).  Additional  accounts  of  the  earlier 
rulers  will  probably  be  obtained  from  the  astro- 
nomieal  tablets  of  Babylonia,  which  often  give 
detaOs  of  historical  events,  the  material  for  dates, 
and  the  names  of  distinguished  personages  with 
their  doings. 

In  the  end  the  Parthians  possessed  the  rule  of 
the  greater  part  of  Western  Asia,  from  India  to 
the  Tigris,  and  from  Chorasmia  to  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Their  long  wars  with  the  Romans 
are  well  known,  and  their  peculiar  method  of 
fighting  enabled  them  to  make  a  more  successful 
resistance  to  the  advance  of  the  Roman  armies 
than  any  other  Eastern  race.  The  greater  and 
more  organized  power  at  last  gained  the  upper 
hand,  however,  and  Arsaces  XT.  (Phraates  iv.), 
who  reigned  from  B.a  37  to  A.  D.  13,  delivered  to 
Augustus  his  five  sons,  with  thdr  wives  and  chil- 
dren, who  were  all  sent  to  Rome.  Arsaces  ZIX. 
(Artabanus  m.),  who  began  to  reign  in  a.d.  16, 
was  the  ruler  of  the  country  at  the  period  referred 
to  in  Ac  2^.  He  had  a  chequered  career,  and  came 
iMA  conflict  with  the  Romans,  who  set  up  other 


members  of  his  family  in  opposition  to  him. 
Though  twice  obliged  to  quit  his  kingdom,  he  was 
twice  recalled,  and  was  succeeded,  in  A.D.  43,  by 
his  son  Gotarzes.  The  subjection  of  the  country 
was  continued  by  Trajan,  Antoninus,  and  Cara- 
calla;  and  the  new  Sassanian  native  dynasty  of 
Persia,  under  the  command  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  son  of 
its  founder,  put  an  end  to  Parthian  rule  A.D.  226. 

Like  the  Boers  in  S.  Africa,  the  Parthians  early 
learned  the  importance  of  accurate  shooting,  and 
they  became  celebrated  in  the  use  of  the  bow, 
which  was  apparently  their  chief  weapon.  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  they  were  good  horsemen ; 
and  these  two  facts  enabled  them,  like  their  more 
modem  imitators,  to  harass  their  opponents  and 
cause  them  loss.  It  was  apparently  on  account  of 
this  that  they  were  enablea  to  retrieve,  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  losses  that  they  had  snjfered  under 
Trajan.  The  fact  that  they  were  all  mounted 
gave  them  an  enormona  advantage  in  the  matter 
of  mobility,  which  is  now  recognized  as  an  all- 
important  feature  in  operations  in  the  field  of 
battle.  Indeed,  the  Roman  writers  of  the  period  of 
the  defeat  and  destruction  of  Crassns  near  Carrhte 
(Haran),  attribute  to  them  great  military  prowess, 
for  which  they  became  renowned.  Even  whilst 
their  horses  were  going  at  full  speed,  they  shot 
their  arrows  with  wondwful  precision,  thus  prevent- 
ing an  enemy  from  following  them  in  their  flight. 

In  art  and  civilization  they  were  inferior  to  tiie 
Persians  and  the  Greeks,  whose  heirs,  in  a  sense, 
they  were.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  their 
decorative  designs  sometimee  possess  a  simple 
excellence  of  their  own  that  remmds  one  of  similai 
designs  of  the  Greeks,  by  whom,  indeed,  they 
must  have  been  greatly  influenced,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  figures  on  the  arch  at  Takht-i-Bostan,  by 
the  designs  on  the  reverses  of  their  coins,  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  last  are  in  the 
Greek  language.  Thev  would  thus  seem  to  have 
adopted  a  gloss  from  tnat  nation  whom  they  con- 
quered. That  they  were  not  a  literary  people 
may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstance  that  their 
lang^uage  is  still  practically  unknown  to  us,  the 
Parthians  having  produced  no  literature  tiiat  could 
preserve  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  at  least  probable 
that  they  were  not  so  regardless  of  literature  as 
they  have  been  thought,  for  Justin  states  that 
Mitbridates  L,  having  conquered  several  nations, 
gathered  from  every  one  of  them  whatsoever  he 
found  best  in  its  constitution,  and  framed  from 
the  whole  a  body  of  most  excellent  laws  for  the 
government  of  his  empire.  If  this  be  true,  he  must 
nave  been  one  of  the  wisest  rulers  of  his  time. 
Among  the  cities  founded  by  the  Parthian  dynasty, 
Dara  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Ctesipnon  is  also  attributed  to  them 
(Ammianus,  xxiii.  6).  This  city  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  the  winter  residence  of  the  Parthian 
kings  (Epit.  xL  32).  Its  mins  are  even  now  the 
wonder  of  the  beholder.  T.  O.  PiNCHsa. 

PASTICULAB,  PiRTICULASLT.  — ICo  12" 

'Ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in 
particular'  OtAq  ix  lUpom,  RV  'severally  membera 
thereof,'  RVm  '  members  each  in  his  part ') ;  Eph 
6"  '  Let  every  one  of  you  in  particular  so  love  hia 
wife  even  as  himself  (xol  i/uit  oi  ca0'  ha,  Ijcaarot 
riiw  tevroS  yumxa  othut  iyardTu  in  iwrif ;  RV 
'  Do  ye  also  severaUr  love  each  one  hb  own  wife 
even  as  himself ').  KV  has  given  the  mod.  equiva- 
lent of  the  phrase  *  in  particular '  which  is  found 
in  those  places  only.  So  Melvill,  Diary,  p.  308, 
'The  King.  .  .  calling  the  Magistrate  and  certean 
of  the  ring-laders,  oraeanit  them  to  be  tryed,  in 
particular,  be  the  Barones,  and  gentilmen  of  the 
countrey  about  St.  Androis.'  The  snbst.  is  used 
in  2  Mac  in  the  sense  of  detail,  2"  '  To  be  cnrious 
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in  parti  cnlan  belongeth  to  the  first  author  of  the 
story '  {ip  nSt  rand  ^pot) ;  11"  '  Of  the  particnlan 
...  to  oommime  witn  you'  {irip  toOtup  Kard  /Upot, 
EV  'in  detail').  Cf.  Shaks.  /  Henry  IV.  XL  ir. 
414 — 'Examine  me  npon  the  partionlan  of  my 
life' ;  and  IIHtmrylV.  iv.  ii  3ft— 
'  I  MDt  yoor  gno* 
Hm  pansds  ud  partionUn  o(  oar  gitet' 

'  Partionlarly '  has  the  same  meaning  as 'in  par- 
tionlar.'  It  occurs  in  Ao  21>*  '  He  declared  par- 
ticularly wliat  things  God  had  wronxht '  (^tTyerro 
KtB'  tr  Ma«Tov  Ar  iirtttirer  i Btin ;  RV  'He  rehetursed 
one  by  one  the  things ') ;  and  He  9^ '  Of  which  we 
canisot  now  speak  paitioularly '  (nird  lUpn,  RV 
'severally').  So  Knox,  Hiit.  116— "This  present 
Writ  is  to  make  answer  particnlarlie  to  everie 
Article.' 

The  adj.  b  used  in  the  first  ProL  to  Siraoh,  '  It 
[Siraoh]  containeth  .  .  .  certain  particular  andent 
godly  stories  of  men  that  pleased  God'  {/upucit 
Ttmu  wdKudi  Bto^iKttt  Ivropfat),  where  the  meaning 
is  evidently  'special'  (Vnlg.  pem/torM),  as  in 
Banyan,  Soly  War,  p.  142,  'Then  did  Emmanuel 
address  himself  in  a  partionJar  Speech  to  the  Towns- 
men themselves.'  J.  HAsmros. 

PABTBIDOE  (in)>,  1^^).— This  word  occnrs  but 
twice  in  OT,  1  S  26"  (where  the  LXX  tr.  it  nim- 
K6paO  and  Jer  17"  (Wpii|).  In  both  tbe  Vulg. 
fLretpertUx.  That  tpOr^  is  not  an  owl  (vvxrucjpal) 
IS  evident  from  the  context  of  the  passages  ia 
wliioh  this  Or.  word  is  tr'  'owL'  On  the  other 
liand,  Caeeabis  ehukar,  C.  R.  Gray,  the  red-legged 
partridge,  or  Ammoperdix  Hevi,  Temm.,  the  saad 
paitridge,  would  suit  exaouy  the  comparison 
which  David  makes  between  liimself  and  the  i0r9. 
As  regards  the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  the  best  ex- 
planation is  to  view  the  act  of  the  partridge  there 
aUaded  to  as  founded  npon  a  popular  belief  as  to  its 
habits  rather  than  upon  strict  fact.  Boohart  quotes 
such  a  belief  (ii.  8S)  from  Damir,  who  says  that '  it 
is  of  the  nature  of  the  partridge  to  come  to  the 
nests  of  its  congeners,  and  take  their  eggs  and 
incubate  them ;  out  when  the  chicks  come  to  fly 
they  return  to  the  mothers  which  laid  their  wgs.' 
There  are  numerous  instances  in  the  Bible  ofthe 
adoption  of  popular  beliefs  and  their  use  to  point 
a  moraL  Such  have  been  adduced  in  articles  on 
the  ostrich,  goat,  owl,  night-monster,  leviathan, 
satyr,  horseleech,  etc.  The  proper  name  'En- 
haMOre'  (Jg  IS**)  means  '  spring  of  the  partridge.' 

CaeecAU  ekukar  ia  a  galnnaeeous  bird,  the  male 
with  a  drab  coat,  beautifully  mottled  with  cres- 
centio  markings  of  white  and  Uaok  beneath,  red 
legs,  and  a  white  throat.  Ammop«rdix  Heyi  is  a 
little  smaller.  The  plumage  of  tne  male  is  sandy 
buff,  washed  with  dark  gcvr  on  the  crown  and 
cheeks,  pencilled  and  faarrad  oeneath  with  brown, 
with  a  strip  of  white  behind  the  eyes,  an  orange 
beak,  and  olive-yellow  legs.  Both  species  inhabit 
the  most  retired  situations  they  can  find,  prefer- 
ring locky  hillsidee  dothed  wiUt  shrubs  and  tufted 
grass.  C.  ehukar  ia  much  more  widely  disseminated 
than  its  relative.  It  is  found  most  abundantly  in 
the  middle  and  upper  regions  of  Lebanon  and 
Antilebanon.  It  is  also  very  abundant  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Syrian  desert,  often  mmaj  miles 
away  from  wtiter.  The  Arabs  of  that  region  say 
that  it  does  not  drink.  The  sand  partridge  is  found 
only  in  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan  Valleys.  Both 
species,  but  especially  the  latter,  will  run  a  con- 
siderable distance  rather  than  take  to  wing.  A 
hen  with  chicks  will  almost  allow  herself  to  be 
caught  in  her  anxiety  to  lead  them  out  of  danger. 
The  present  writer  once  dismounted  and  caught 
two  chicks  out  of  a  brood  which  the  hen  was 
luring  awaj.  She  waited  near  by^  until  he  bad 
satisfied  his  curiosity  by  examining  the  fluffy 


ereatorea,  and,  when  he  released  them,  ran  to  mmk 
them,  and  evinced  the  great«9st  satisfaction  as  sha 
led  them  to  the  rest  of  her  brood,  and  got  them 
all  out  of  adght  as  soon  as  possible.  Red-legged 
partridges  are  hunted  by  means  of  tame  decoys 
(Sir  II**),  which  call  the  wild  birds.  The 
sportsman  shoots  them  from  an  ambush.  Some- 
times wheat  is  scattered  near  the  decoy,  and 
large  numbers  of  wild  birds  settle  down  to  eat  it, 
ana  numbers  are  killed  by  a  single  shot.  Thia. 
however,  is  considered  ^uite  unsportsmanlike 
bv  the  better  class  of  natives.  The  partridge  ia 
also  hunted  br  falconry.  The  red-legged  speciea 
is  easily  tameo,  and  becomes  very  affectionate  and 
confiding  towards  his  owner.         G.  E.  Post. 

PIBUAH  (onf;  B  *ouan6t,  A  tapcad,  Luc. 
Bciprao&x)- — Father  or  dan  of  Jehoshaphat^  Solo- 
mon's ^«feat  in  Issaohar.  Issanhar  stands  tenth 
(in  the  LXX  twelfth)  among  the  prefectures.  In 
Galilee  these  coincide  with  tribal  districts.  Out- 
side Galilee  only  Benjamin  is  a  prefeotnrs  in 
itself. 

PiBTillf  (irrv,  LXX  ftvowlMt).— Only  In  2  Ch 
8*,  where  Solomon,  in  the  ornamentation  of  his 
temple,  is  said  to  have  used  'gold  of  Parvaim.' 
Geseniua  {The$aunu,  p.  112B)  suggests  after  Wil- 
f ord  its  derivation  from  Sanscrit  pHrva,  '  eastern,' 
t.<.  eastern  regions.  Sprenger  (AUe  Qtoq.  AnMent, 
p.  64  f.)  found  a  Farvoa  in  Yemen.  Glaaer  {SkitMB 
d.  Get.  u.  Oeoa.  Arabiem,  iL  p.  S47)  identifies 
Parvaim  with  Sdk  el-Fanuaim,  which  lies  about 
one  day  from  Dhar^a,  and  not  far  west  of  the  two 
AhtMt,  between  which  flows  the  Wady  er-Bumma. 

IraM.  Pbicx. 

PUAOH  (lev  {  B  Bamix<,  A  *wix<)-— An  Aaher- 
it«,  1  Ch  7". 

PiS-DiMMni  (vn  B» :  B  *amSou,1,,  A  Umtoid, 
Luc  [hi]  r<Ht  Ze/l&b').— The  name  of  a  place  in  the 
west  of  Judah,  between  Soooh  and  A«ekah,  as 
given  in  I  Ch  11".  It  is  simply  a  variant  of 
Ephxs-Daioiim  (wh.  see),  the  ptaae  where  David 
slew  Goliath  (IS  17*). 

PASEAH  (ticy).  —  1.  A  descendant  of  Judah. 
1  Ch  41*  (B  Bm-^,  a  *m<H,).  2.  The  father  of 
Joiada,  who  repaired  the  oIdgate,Neh  8*  (4a«<c).  It 
is  possible,  however,  that '  Aseah '  here  has  not  an 
individual  but  a  family  sense,  as  in— &  The  eponym 
of  a  family  of  Nethinun  who  returned  with  Zemb- 
babel,  Ezr  2"  (B  «urir,  A  «ar4)>=Neh  7*>  (B  *tri, 
A  **<rai,  K  *t*rk).  The  name  appears  in  1  Ea  <^ 
as  Phlnoe. 

P18HHUR  [tn^t  na«xiip,  *aniht  *^<!jf*'pM> 
tdffffopot,  *Ma6f,  *af((t)o^;  FotM*  [1  Es  tF^ 
Pha(*)iur,  Phethmr.  Etymology  unknown:  Ges. 
Thea.  sn«;ests  '  safety  on  every  side '  (Arab. 
and  itni?]  m  contrast  to  Magor-mitiaM ;  others 
'splitter,'  from  m^B).— 1.  The  son  of  Malohiah,  one 
of  the  princes  sent  by  Zedekiah  to  inquire  of 
Jeremian  concerning  Nebuchadrezzar's  invasion, 
Jer  21'.  He  is  named  also  among  the  princes  who 
heard  that  Jeremiah  was  urging  the  people  tc 
desert  to  the  Chaldteans.  He  joined  in  urging  the 
king  to  put  Jeremiah  to  death,  and  in  imprisoning 
him  in  a  mnddy  oubliette,  from  which  he  was 
rescued  by  Ebed-melech.  Jer  38'-».  This  Pashhur 
was  perhaps  the  father  ot  the  Gedaliah  ben  Pashhur 
also  mentioned  in  38'  (but  cf.  2) ;  and  probably  the 
Pashhur  ben  Ualchiah  mentioned  in  1  Ch  9>*  Neh 
ll>*as  the  ancestor  of  a  cwtain  Adaiah  is  the  same 
person. 

2.  The  son  of  Immer,  governor  of  the  templ^  and 

Sriest.  When  Jeremiui  announced  the  ruin  of 
ndah,  Pashhur  had  him  beaten  and  placed  in  tb* 
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•tocks,  bat  released  him  the  next  day.  Therenpon 
Jeremi^  repeated  his  threats,  dedarinK  that  J* 
bad  caslled  Pashhor'B  name  not  Pasnhw  bnt 
Maooe-hissabib  (wh.  see),  'terror  on  every  md«,' 
and  added  that  Fashhnr  shoold  die  in  uile  at 
Babylon,  Jer  SO*-*.  V.*  implies  that  Pashhnr  had 
prophesied  the  deliverance  of  Judah  from  the 
Chaldsaaa.  Pashhnr  ben  Immer  was  perhaps  the 
father  of  Gedaliah  ben  Paabhnr  mentioned  m  Jer 
38S  but  ef.  i. 

3.  Pashhnr,  the  father  of  CSedaliah,  Jer  8S>,  may 
be  identical  with  either  1  or  2 1  or  may  be  a  thinl 
Pashhnr. 

4.  Bend  Pashhnr,  a  priestly  dan,  mentioned  in 
Eir  2^  Neh  7<»  as  contributing  1247  (1  Es  «■  1047) 
to  those  who  returned  with  Ezra ;  and  Ax.,  men- 
tioned by  name  (Ezr  10**,  1  Es  0^,  to  those  who 
divoreed  foragn  wives.  According  to  Neh  10*, 
Pashhnr,  either  the  clan  or  its  chief,  sealed  the 
covenant  referred  to  in  that  chapter.  It  is  possiUe, 
but  very  improbable,  that  the  name  of  the  elan 
was  derived  from  one  of  the  above  Pashhnra.  Cf. 
Meyer,  Entatehung  d.  Judenthums,ja.  160  f. 

W.  H.  Bknnktt. 

PASS.  PiSBAQE,  PA8SENQER.— The  verb  to 
pass  is  both  trans,  and  intransitive.  Of  its  trans, 
nse  in  AY  the  only  meanine  demanding  attention 
is  to  exceed,  eurpate :  2  S  1"  'Thy  love  to  me  was 
wonderful,  passmg  the  love  of  women ' ;  2  Ch  0** 
'  King  Solomon  passed  all  the  kings  of  the  earth 
in  riches  and  wisdom '  (RV  '  exceeded ') ;  Ezk  32>* 
'Whom  dost  thou  pass  in  beauty?';  lEsI^'The 
governors  .  .  .  passed  all  the  poUntions  of  all 
nations ' ;  Sir  2S"  '  The  love  of  the  Lord  paaseth 
all  things  for  illnmination ' ;  Eph  3"  '  The  love  of 
Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge';  Ph  4*  'The 
peace  of  God,  which  passeth  aU  understanding.' 
Cf.  On  26>  Tind.  'There  fell  a  derth  in  the  lande, 
paasinge  the  first  derth  that  fell  in  the  dayes  of 
Abraham ' ;  Dt  25*  Tind.  '  xl.  stripes  he  shall  geve 
him  and  not  passe.'  So  the  participle  as  adj.  in 
Rhem.  NT,  Eph  1"  '  That  ye  may  know  .  .  .  what 
is  the  passing  greatness  of  his  power.'  A  slight 
difference =ffo  Second,  is  Pr  8**  'When  he  gave  to 
the  sea  his  decree,  that  the  waters  should  not  pass 
his  eommandment '  (i>«*n;e  liV,  RV  'should  not 
transgress  his  commandment '). 

Intransitively  '  pass '  is  used  in  AV  as  we  now 
nse  '  pass  away ' :  Job  14*'  '  Thon  prevailest  for 
ever  against  him  and  he  passeth ' ;  Ps  148*  '  He 
hath  made  a  decree  which  shall  not  pass' ;  Mt  S'* 
'Till  heaven  and  earth  pass' ;  Mt  ii**,  Mk  13**, 
Lk  16"  (RV  always  except  Job  14"  '  pass  away,' 
which  ia  the  usual  AV  tr.  for  the  verb  used).  So 
Hamilton,  Cateehitm,  foL  xiv,  'Hevin  and  erd 
sail  pas,  hot  my  word  sail  nocht  pas';  Ja  1" 
Rhem.  '  As  the  floure  of  grasse  shal  he  pawo.'  Cf . 
also  Chancer,  Squieree  Tale,  404 — 

'  Wliyl  tbot  I  bsTt  s  teyiar  wd  «  qwoib 
Ifyn  hArm  I  wol  oontMnn,  an  I  paos'l 

and  Bhaks.  K.  Lear,  T.  ilL  814— 

'Tax  not  bis  ghost:  O  let  him  psss  I  he  hstas  hbninMib 
That  woold  upon  the  rtok  o(  this  touch  worid 
Stretch  him  oat  hngsr.' 

A  passage  is  in  A V  either  a  ford  across  a  river 
or  a  mountain  pcut,  except  that  once  the  word  is 
used  for  '  leave  to  pass,'  Nn  20"  '  Edom  refused  to 

S've  Israel  passage  throngh  his  border.'*  The 
eb.  is  always  some  form  from  isi;  'abhor, '  to  oroes.' 
The  meaning  iaford  in  Jos  22"  '  at  the  passage  of 
the  ehildrem  of  Israel'  (Stnf:  'IT  '■TtH*,  Rv  'on  the 
side  that  pertaineth  to  the  children  of  Israel '),t 

*  Of.  Baoon,  Advanetmmt  tf  Lttming,  L  (Selby's  ed.  p.  88), 
*  As  U  the  multitude,  or  the  wisest  tor  the  multitude's  sake, 
were  not  readr  to  gire  passage  rather  to  that  which  is  popular 
and  soperfldal,  thu  to  that  which  Is  suhetantlal  and  profound.' 

t  The  AT  tr.,  which  Is  tram  the  Oenera  BiUe,  reten  to  the 
plaoa  where  the  Israelites  enssad  the  Jordan.  But  the  word 


Jg  12^  •  (RV  'ford'),  Jer  61*»  (RVm  'ford') ;  and 
mountain  pass  in  1  8  13**  W,  Is  10"  (all  'pass'  in 
RV),  Jer  22"  (RV  'Abarim,'  whi«jh  see).  Cf. 
Coryat,  Cfruditie*,  i.  210,  'There  are  in  Venice 
thirteen  ferries  or  passages.'  Passage  ooonrs  also 
in  Jth  ffVot  the  approach  to  a  city  (dni/3a<rit,  RV 
'  ascent'),  and  in  Wis  10"  of  the  way  to  the  door 
of  a  house  (SioSot).  Cf.  Milton,  PL  x.  304— 

'From  hence  a  passage  broad. 
Smooth,  easy,  inoffensiTa  down  to  HelL' 

Passenger  in  AV  meaus  'passer-by,'  not,  as 
now,  one  '  booked  for  a  ioomey ' :  Pr  0"  '  She 
sittetb  at  the'  door  of  his  nonse  ...  to  call  pas 
sengers  who  go  right  on  their  ways'  (VST^V^  *'''QS 
RV  '  to  call  to  them  that  pass  by '} ;  and  Ezk  30>* 

{o'asi},  RV  'they  that  pass  through')."  Cf. 
Hall,  Works,  iL104,'Notasa  passenger  did  Christ 
walke  this  way,  but  as  a  visitor,  not  to  pnnish, 
bnt  to  heale ' ;  Adams  on  2  P  1*  '  The  passengers 
in  mockery  bM  Christ  come  down  from  t^e  cross.' 

J.  Hastikos. 

PISSIOH  In  AV  has  two  meanings.  1.  Sufer- 
in^r  (the  lit.  sense  of  LalLpattioi  of. ' compassion '),t 
applied  to  the  suffering  of  our  Lord  in  Ac  1' '  To 
whom  also  he  showKl  himself  alive  after  his 
passion '  (juri,  ri  rotfeu'  aiTii>).  The  word  ia  a  good 
one  (being  etymoL  connected  with  waSt'bi),  it  was 
taken  by  Wyolif  from  Vu^.  poet  pastionem  euam, 
goes  right  tiirough  the  &g.  versions,  and  is  re- 
tained m  RV.  Ci.  'Passion-week.'  Bnt  it  is  the 
only  case  in  which  '  passion '  was  accepted  Iqr  AV 
from  the  earlier  VSS :  see  He  2^  Wye  '  Ihesns  for 
the  passionn  of  deeth,  crowned  with  glorie  and 
honour'  (so  Rhem.,  the  rest  'suffering  );  1  P  1" 
Wye  'the  passionns  that  ben  in  Crist'  (so  Tind., 
Cran.,  Rhem.,  but  Gen.,  AV  '  snfferings ') ;  1^ 
Wye.  'Comyne  ye  with  the  passionns  of  Crist.' 
Tind.  '  partetakers  of  Christes  passions,'  so  aU 
until  AV  '  partakers  of  Christ's  sufferings.'  Also 
in  ref.  to  the  believer's  sufferings  (in  the  plu.)  Ro 
8"  Wye.  '  I  deme  that  the  passionns  of  this  tyme 
ben  not  worthi  to  the  glori  to  comynge,'  so  Rhem., 
but  Tind.  and  the  rMt  'afflictions,  AV  'suffer- 
ings'; He  10"  Wya  'Ye  snfiriden  greet  stiiif  of 
Mssiouns,'  Tind.  'a  greats  fyght  in  adventities,' 
Rhem.  'a  j^eat  fight  of  iMssions,'  AV  'a  great 
fight  of  afflictions.'  It  is  evident  that '  passion '  in 
the  sense  of  suffering  was  passing  away  when  AV 
was  translated  (the  Rhem.  version  follows  the 
Vulg.  too  slavishly).  Craik  says  that  Shaks. 
retains  the  word  in  thia  sense  only  in  two  or  three 
antique  expressions.  Indeed,  except  Hamlet,  n.  L 
105,  '  Any  passion  nnder  heaven  that  does  afflict 
our  natures,'  the  only  use  in  this  sense  is  in  stnme 
sourrilooa  exclamations  in  reference  to  Christ 
last  sufferings.  Bnt  it  is  of  course  found  in  writers 
of  the  time  and  later;  cf.  Hall,  Works,  iL  ISO — 
■Jewes  and  Samaritaiies  conid  not  abide  one 
another,  yet  here  in  leprode  they  accord,  . . .  com- 
mnnity  of  passion  hath  made  them  friends,  whom 
even  religion  disjoyned.' 

2.  Feeling,  emotton,  only  twice  ia  AV,  and  both 
plural,  Ac  14"  'We  also  are  men  of  like  passions 
with  yon '  (i/tocorotfett  if /up  iiuf,  RVm  '  of  like 
nature');  Ja  6".  Cf.  Article  L  (in  Thirty-nine 
Artidei),  '  There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God. 
everlasting,  without  body,  parts,  or  passions.' 
This  is  nearly  the  sense  of  '  passions  of  sins'  in  Ro 
7*.  AVm  and  RV  for  AV  'motions,'  where  it  is  • 
literal  tr.  of  the  Gr.  (r«  wad^iuaxt  rOr  d/io^mflr), 

so  tr.  means  usually  'the  other  side,'  as  in  1 8  St",  whsoes 

LZX  if  rm  rtfta  ylSf  "hriaix,  Tulg.  Dontnt/UiM  /inMi. 

*  The  Hebrew  is  difficult,  probably  corrupt.  See  Daridaoa, 
in  Ids.  Soma  (by  changing  on?y  Into  D't^si)  translate  *  a  Teller 
of  Abarim.'  This,  however,  is  to  enlarge  the  extent  ot  that 
geograplUcal  name  on  the  basis  ot  an  emendation. 

t  Andiewes,  Worki,  U.  ISS,  'Oompassion  ia  bnt  pasrion  at 
rebound.'  Ot.  also  'passtonlsss  ranown'.ln  the  weil-knowa 
hymn. 
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though  the  approach  is  nearer  to  onr  modem  use 
of  'paasionB.  In  the  mod.  sense  RV  has  intro- 
duced the  Wflid  tlao  into  Bo  1",  Gal  5>*,  Col  3*, 
1  Th  4»  J.  Hastinos. 

PAS80TEB.— Our  knowledg;e  of  the  origin  and 
early  history  of  the  Passover  is  derived  from  the 
accounts  of  the  OT,  snpulemented  bv  the  relevant 
material  thos  far  gamed  from  the  stnay  of  the  early 
customs  of  other  Semitic  and  primiuve  peoples. 
The  moet  important  passages  are,  of  course,  found 
in  the  laws  of  the  Pent.,  and  for  our  present  pur- 
pose we  shall  aocept  the  generally  received  con- 
clusions as  to  the  age  and  authorship  of  the  various 
strata  of  legislation  (see  HsxATKacH).  But  even 
BO,  onr  attempt  to  trace  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  this  feast  will  necessitate  considerable 
critical  discussion. 

L  Old  Ttataownt  VMmaem, 
J.  iBtheLawaiidEirtM. 

1.  JB.   

a.  EnUeL 
i.  P. 

Jl  IntheHlftorioaludPloplMtisalWiHI^ 

ft.  The  Ohraaiolar. 
O.  Bteim*. 
I.  Origin  ud  PrImitiT*  aignlflosoas. 

1.  Num. 

t.  OId«rVI«in, 

3.  Tha  OSeiins  o(  th*  HnHMfK 
«.  A  Faut  of  Atonemmt. 
6.  A  Blood  OorenaDt. 
6.  Ooncliuion. 
Xhs  Fatt^xUie  Pumtmt. 

1.  Uaoner  o<  ObMrnoss. 
I.  Numbar  of  Putiolpaala 
S.  Tbna. 

Utantar*. 

L  OT  Rkfebences. — The  passages  to  be  con- 
sidered ar»— Ex  23"  34"  12"-",  Dt  l6>-»,  Ezk  45»"-, 
Ejj  i2i-u-«-«,  Lv  23»,  Nu  9^  28>»,  Joe  8>»,  Hos 
2"  9»  12»W,  Am  6"  S",  Is  30",  2  K  23"-",  2  Ch  8" 
30.  SB"-",  Ezr  e"*-. 

A.  In  the  Law  and  Ezk. — 1.  JE. — ^In  the  so-ealled 
'  Second  Decalogue'  (Ex  34'*-")  we  have  the  com- 
mand (")  <  Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my 
sacrifice  with  leavened  bread ;  neither  shall  the 
sacrifice  of  the  feast  of  the  Pttasover  (ncyo  iq  nj))  be 
left  until  the  morning.'  The  same  prohibition 
appears  Ex  23"  in  the  'Book  of  the  Covenant' 
(Ex  20"-23"),  but  instead  of  the  phrase  '  the  taeri- 
fice  of  the  featt  qf  the  Pastover'  we  there  have 
'  neither  shall  fat  of  my  featt  (<io  3^)  remain 
all  niglit  until  the  morning.'  Many  have  held 
that  this  latter  expression  has  precisely  the  same 
content  as  the  former,  and  have  thus  established 
the  entire  agreement  of  the  two  verses.  We  should 
then  find  our  feast  mentioned  in  the  veij  oldest 

Eortions  of  the  Law.  That  this  is  really  the  case, 
oweyer,  becomes  somewhat  doubtful  upon  closer 
examination.  In  both  sections  we  have  mention 
of  the  three  great  feasts  of  later  legislation,  which 
are  to  be  kept  unto  J'— the  feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread,  of  Weeks,  and  of  In^thering.  And  accord- 
ing to  subsequent  usage  it  is  in  connexion  with  the 
first,  the  feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  held  in  the 
month  of  Abib,  the  month  in  which  Inrael  cagne 
out  of  Egypt  (Ex  23"  34"),  that  we  should  expect 
to  find  mention  of  the  Passover.  It  might,  indeed, 
seem  that  this  was  intended  in  Ex  34'*'-,  where, 
breaking  the  parallelism  to  the  account  of  Ex  23, 
there  is  a  command  regarding  the  ottering  of  the 
firstborn  males  of  all  the  herds.  One  might 
naturally  conclude  that  tliis  sacrifice  came  at  the 
time  of  the  preceding  feast.  However  this  may 
be,  the  '  Book  of  the  Covenant'  in  its  present  form 
knows  nothing  of  such  a  connexion,  for  there  the 
firstborn  is  to  be  offered  on  the  eighth  day,  after 
being  seven  days  with  its  dam  (Ex  22*  ("I ;  of.  Lv 


22",  Nowack  et  al.  make  this  a  later  insertion 
see  Arch.  ii.  147,  n.  3).  Furthermore,  there  is  in 
the  '  Book  of  the  Covenant '  nothing  that  can  be 
legitimately  interpreted  as  a  reference  to  the  Pass- 
over. This  is  certainly  tme  of  the  expression  in 
23",  which  one  would  naturally  limit  neither  to 
the  Passover  nor  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  firstborn, 
but  rather  would  understand  as  referring  to 
all  bloody  offerings  and  as  including  all  feasts. 
Possibly  we  shoiDd  so  vocalize  as  to  read  the 
plural  '^my  sacrifices '  and  '  my  feasts '  (<n)>,  <|0 ;  cf. 
DiU.-Ry8.  Com.  in  loco.  In  Ex  3i»  LXX  reads 
BviuafiiTur  /tov).  As  to  Ex  34",  where  the  explicit 
mention  of  the  Passover  is  met  with  at  present, 
we  need  to  note,  first,  that  the  term  (uigg  (nosn  in) 
is  nowhere  else  in  the  Pent,  applied  to  the  Pass- 
over, but  confined  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
the  three  great  feasts  mentioned  above  (cf .  Driver, 
Deut.  p.  188 ;  and  on  hagg,  Wellh.  Beete  Arab. 
Eektentume,  1897,  pp.  68  &  and  79  ff.).  Such  a 
usage  (cf.  Ezk  4<F)  as  we  have  here  indicates  the 
blending  of  Passover  and  moffdth  (feast  of  Un- 
leavened Bread) ;  but  in  Dt,  where  this  actually 
oocDTB,  we  find  no  such  designation  for  the  East<ff 
festivu  as  a  whole.  It  may  well  be,  as  some 
maintain  (Wellh.  ProUg.*  p.  84 ;  Benzinger,  Areh. 
470  n.;  W.  R.  Smith,  £neyc.  Brit.*  xvuL  343  as 
against  BS  221  n.),  that  the  expression  is  a  later 
insertion  which  niakes  specific  application  of  the 
more  {general  principle  stated  in  W*.  If,  however, 
we  tmnk  the  passage  should  be  retained  and 
assigned  to  J,  as  many  do  (Nowack,  I.e.  iL  147, 
n.  3;  Bertholet,  Deut.  p.  60,  et  al.),  then  we  may 
claim  the  early  occurrence  of  the  name  Passover, 
but  can  not  affirm  any  connexion  between  it  and 
moffSth.  The  point  of  the  verse  would  be,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Passover,  as  in  that  of  other  animal 
sacrifices,  everything  in  the  nature  of  putrefaction 
must  be  avoided,  it  would  thus  stand  as  a  pie- 
cursor  of  the  kindred  Levitical  ordinances  of  later 
times.  We  find  among  other  primitive  peoples 
iniunctiona  of  like  nature  in  relation  to  sacrifice 
(cf.  BS  p.  221;  Smend,  AT  Belig.-OeteJi.  p.  140). 

Ex  1^-*'  may  be  next  considered.  It  states 
how  Moses  summons  the  elders,  and  bids  them  go 
and  kill  the  Passover,  as  though  such  a  command 
needed  no  further  explanation.  With  a  bunch  of 
hyssop  (cf.  Lv  H*'-)  they  are  to  stain  the  lintel 
and  the  doorposts,  and  no  one  is  to  leave  his  home 
until  the  morning.  All  this  is  to  be  done  because 
J'  is  to  pass  through  and  smite  the  Egyptians ;  but 
where  He  sees  the  blood  on  the  doorway  He  will 
not  allow  the  destroyer  to  enter.  This  same  cere- 
mony is  to  be  observed  hereafter  as  a  lasting 
memorial.  In  the  Promised  Land  they  are  to 
keep  it,  and  explain  its  si^ificance  to  their  children. 
They  are  to  tell  them  it  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Pass- 
over to  J',  vbo  pasted  over  the  houses  (<na  nos) 
of  Israel,  and  delivered  them,  when  He  smote  the 
Egyptians.  On  hearing  this  the  people  bow  in 
worship  and  proceed  to  do  as  commanded. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  we  have  in  this 
section  an  account  not  originally  belonging  to  the 
present  context,  although  it  seems  at  first  sight  to 
fit  in  admirably  with  the  preceding  narrative,  and 
to  tell  how  Mosea  imparted  the  command  to  the 
people  which  he  had  received  from  J*.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  different  command  in  content  and  in 
language.  The  essential  details  previously  given 
(v.*^-)  are  not  included,  and,  what  is  even  mora 
important,  new  ones  are  introduced  and  emphasized. 
There  is  no  hint  that  it  is  the  firstborn  who  are 
slain,  no  allusion  to  the  paschal  meal,  but  tha 
blood  ceremonial*  is  the  all-important  feature. 
The  conception  is,  that  the  blooa  stained  on  tha 
doorway  works  exemption  from  destruction  for  aK 

*  On  tha  translation  Otnthold  In  w."  for  batin  (IB),  d.  balow 
U.6. 
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within ;  bat  there  ia  no  enlanation  as  to  how  thia 
comes  abont.  The  resemblaiioe  to  v.^'  may  ex- 
plain why  the  section  was  inserted  here.  Whatever 
the  source  from  which  it  oame,  the  simplicity  of 
detail  as  over  against  the  former  account  (tt.**>*) 
impports  the  view  of  its  priority  and  independence. 
In  its  essence  it  may  go  back  to  JE,  even  though, 
as  most  agree,  its  present  form  is  later  than  Dt 
(cf.  Wellh.  Comp.  d.  Hex.  p.  76 ;  Dill.-Rys.  Com. 
pp.  Ill,  laS;  Nowack,  Arch.  iL  148  n.  1). 

These  are  the  only  passages  where  we  can  look 
for  ezpUnt  references  in  JE.  But  there  are,  besides, 
the  notices  of  Israel's  oft-repeated  request  for  per- 
mission to  go  forth  and  celebrate  a  feast  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinw  (Ex  3'"  7"  S*"-  et  patrim). 
These  indicate  the  existence  at  this  period  of  a 
festival  that  may  in  some  way  be  related  to  the 
Passover.  We  return  to  this  question  later  on  (iL  6). 

2.  Deuteronomy. — Here  in  le***  we  have  the 
earliest  nndispnted  explicit  reference  to  our  feast 
and  use  of  ti^e  word  Passover  (of.  above,  and  WeUh. 
Proleff.*  84  n.).  Its  observance,  we  are  told,  falls 
in  the  month  of  Abib,  the  month  of  ears  (of.  Ex 
13*  28"  M"),  which  is  the  older  name  for  Niaan 
(Mar.-Apr.),  because  in  this  month  J*  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt  at  night.  At  this  season  they 
are  to  sacrifice  to  J*  the  Passover,  consisting  of 
sheepaod  cattle,  at  the  place  which  He  may  choose 
for  His  worship.  Witb  the  sacrificial  meal  and 
during  seven  days  they  are  to  eat  only  unleavened 
bread.  This  is  the  bread  of  affliction,  because  of 
the  trepidation  with  which  they  came  forth  from 
Egypt.  So  are  they  to  be  ever  reminded  of  that 
anxious  day.  During  the  seven  days  no  learen  is 
to  be  allowed  to  remam  within  Israefs  borders,  and 
of  the  offerings  of  the  first  day  none  of  the  flesh  is 
to  be  permitted  to  remain  until  the  morning  (cf. 
Ex  23'*  34*).  The  Passover  may  not  be  sacrificed 
at  one's  dwelling-place,  bnt  only  at  that  place 
which  J'  shall  choose  for  His  worship.  "There  at 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  at  the  time  when  tfae^  came 
forth  from  Egypt,  it  shall  be  sa<vifioed.  Stx  days 
shall  unleavened  bread  be  eaten,  and  on  the  seventh 
there  shall  be  a  festal  gathering  to  J*,  and  no  work 
shall  be  done. 

As  comjiared  with  other  legislation,  four  points 
are  especially  noteworthT.  (a)  Instead  of  merely 
introducing  matrMh(P),  the  Passover  here  becomes 
an  integral  part  of  it,  %.«.  the  Passover  day  becomes 
the  first  day  of  that  feast.  It  is  striking  that  so 
much  attention  should  be  paid  in  these  eignt  verses 
to  this  one  ordinance,  and  so  little  to  the  further 
regolations.  The  e:q>lanation  may  be  that  the 
centralization  of  all  worship  in  one  sanctuary, 
which  is  the  novel  and  most  important  feature  of 
Deuteronomic  legislation,  especially  affected  the 
Passover,  and  so  required  more  explicit  formulation 
(cf.  Nowack,  Areh.  iL  p.  163).  But  even  then 
other  difficulties  still  remain,  and  it  mav  be  reason- 
ably donbted  whether  the  section  stands  at  present 
in  its  original  form.  Vy.'>>-<t>  seem  an  interpolation 
into  the  connected  account  contained  in  w.'- '  and 
•"'  (IWkt^  dVj  in  v.*  would  then,  of  course,  be  a  later 
addition).  V.*,  which  makes  further  mention  of 
moffdth,  seems  incongruous  in  suddenly  speaking 
of  BIX  days  when  seven  were  named  before  (v.*). 
The  stated  assembly  (nixj;)  recalls  the  priestiy 
legislation,  and  oontiadicts  the  preceding  command 
to  return  home  on  the  followmg  mommg.  So  it 
seems  probable  that  this  apparent  blending  of  the 
two  feasts  comes  from  reconstruction  by  a  writer 
of  later  date  than  the  Deuteronomist.*  (&)  It  is 


*0L  Straarnwel,  'Dmt.'  tn  Handkom.  Ha  Milgiis  ttM 
Piaover  to  J  tMamafftth  to  K,  uutoouiden  kU  ratecenoM  to 
matftth  ben  is  later  addltioiii  after  the  union  of  J  and  E,  <.«. 
make*  Rn  later  than  D ;  cf.  Bertholat  in  JTuraar  Bandaom. ; 
OomUl,  SMtU.  p.  16,  regards  tt.*-  <  *san  interpolation  oorreot- 
T.>;  Stade,  0«Mk.  i.  eSS,  thinks  VT.l-<  and  "  »,«  irreoon- 
'dadonUati.  In nqiport of  this,  ot.  Holdncer,  J7«gk  p.  399. 


expressly  stated  and  strongly  emphasized  that  the 
Passover  is  not  to  be  observed  as  a  domestic  rite 
in  the  individual  homes,  but  at  the  temple  in  Jeru- 
salem (w.*-*-*).  But  this  does  not  mean,  as  we 
see,  that  it  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  general  offering 
for  all  (so  Ezk),  but  that  it  is  rather  made  up  of 
the  private  individual  sacrifices  (cf.  Wellh.  Proleg.* 
p.  89).  (e)  The  offering  is  not  limited  to  a  lamb 
(Ex  12),  but  may  be  taken  from  the  flock  or  the 
herd  (v.*).  To  explain  this  statement  in  the  light 
of  later  usage,  >.«.  as  referring  to  the  private  sacri- 
fices aUuded  to  in  2  Ch  (SO"""  35'-^),  the  later 
hagtgah  (mun),  or  peace-offerings,  does  violence  to 
the  text.  This  would  mean  the  mention  of  a  detaU, 
and  silence  regarding  the  sJl-importaat  feature. 
Furthermore,  the  use  of  the  sing,  in  w.*- '  shows 
that  the  writer  has  in  his  mind  the  sacrifice  on  the 
Passover  evening.*  (<Q  Another  point  to  be  noted 
is  th6  manner  of  preparing  the  Passover  sacrifice. 
It  is  to  be  boiled  (▼.^).t  "Ae  OT  allusions  seem  to 

goint  to  this  as  an  early  method  of  preparing  sacri- 
06  ( Jg  1  8  2'»- » ;  and  cf .  Ex  23>»  i^,  Dt  I4a), 
and  some  think  that  this  was  gradually  replaced  by 
the  more  refined  mode  of  roasting  (of.  Benzinger, 
Arch.  436,  461 ;  Wellh.  Proleg.*  p.  68).  The  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  leavened  bread  is  found  in  the 
three  great  codes  of  the  Pent.,  bat  nowhere  else  is 
it  oaUed  the  bcead  of  aflUction  wh).  We  can 
compare  thia  with  the  aooount  in  Bx  12H-'*  (JE), 
which  is  suggested  by  ttie  expression  'in  tnpida- 
tion'OiisnaS  12"). 

3.  £zk46"-'«.— Taming  next  to  Ezk,  we  find  the 
Passover  mentioned  in  a  section  discnadng  the 
part  of  the  prince  in  the  feasta  and  aacnficea 
(4S>T-46i').  It  is  assigned  to  tiie  14th  day  of  the 
first  month,  and  spoken  of  as  a  f  eaat  of  seven  days, 
during  which  unleavened  bread  is  to  be  eaten.  On 
the  first  day  the  prince  is  to  prepare  a  bullook  as  a 
sin-offering  for  himself  and  tne  people  of  the  land, 
and  otherwise  duly  a  he-goat  tor  this  same  pur- 
pose. There  shall  be,  besides,  a  daily  burnt-offering 
of  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams,  with  an  accom- 
panying daily  offering  of  fourteen  ephahs  of  meal 
(609-6  Ut.),  and  fourteen  bins  of  ml  (84-96  lit). 
This  is  such  a  large  quantity  that  Comill  would 
so  correct  as  to  make  it  indicate  the  amount  for 
the  entire  seven  days ;  but  it  is  probably  bettor 
explained  by^  Ezk's  conception  of  the  fruitfalness 
of  the  land  in  the  new  age.  The  sacred  year  is 
here  dearly  divided  into  halves,  and  so  the  sug- 
gestion (Smend,  Bertholet)  that  v."  has  been 
corrected  according  to  Ex  12"  (Lv  23»,  Nu  28"), 
seems  in  place,  especially  as  the  text  has  been  dis- 
turbed (mpsv  for  nyar).  The  puallelism  of  the 
feasto  makes  probable  an  original  reading,  'In 
the  first  month,  on  the  fifteenth  Ab,j  of  the  month, 
TO  shall  have  the  Passover '  (cf.  Bertholet,  Com.  in 
toeo).  The  Passover  appears  with  the  atoning 
significance  which  Ezk  pate  into  all  the  oultns. 
This  is  manifested  especially  in  the  sin-offering, 
which  is  not  elsewhere  so  connected  with  it.  The 
festival  is  to  be  celebrated  throughout  at  the  central 
sanctuary,  whereas  Dt  seems  to  demand  this  ex- 
pressly for  onlv  the  first  part.  The  daily  sacrifice 
la  accurately  defined,  and  the  record  is  otherwise 
more  explicit  than  Dt  in  naming  not  only  the 
month,  but  in  giving  further  the  exact  day.  As 
in  Dt,  it  is  a  seven-day  festival,  and  moffSth  is  so 
blended  with  the  Passover  as  almost  to  lose  ite 

•  OL  DriTar,  Cna.  p.  181 ;  Bertholet,  Com.  p.  60 ;  Wellh. 
Prol»f.*  p.  tS;  Nowack,  Arek.  ii.  p.  ISS,  n.  L  J.  UuUer 
(Erltiiehtr  Vtrtuch  iter  d.  Urtpnmg  u.  d.  geteh.  SntwieUitng 
0.  P«khA-  «.  JTamtV'oto,  Bonn,  18S4)  nuke*  this  a  later 
onstem  than  P.  Against  thia  ne  I>lll.-i^  Cam. 

t  Tca,  primarily  *  to  become  iipa,'lnit  ii  the  uenal  word  (In 
Plel)  for  boiling,  so  nied  in  related  dialects.  The  later  (bar- 
monliing?)  expreaeion  i^Uf  V>  (S  Oh  861*)  eannot  oonnt 
againit  this  usage.  Tlie  usual  verb  (or  roaiting  is  llSl ;  at 
Driver,  <n toes;  and  Nowaok.  Anik.  U.  Ut,  n.  S. 
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identity.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  Paaaorer  bunb 
or  of  any  prirate  celebration  wliaterer.  It  ia 
rather  the  aaorifioe  of  the  oonunnni^  oiEved  Iqr 
the  prinee  for  himself  and  the  people. 

4.  Lv  23»,  Ex  IZ'-*  Nn  9>-»  28",  Joe  6".— 
As  we  pass  to  the  body  of  law  assigned  to  the 
priestly  stratum,  we  can  bef;in  with  the  '  Law  of 
Holiness'  (Lt  17-26),  which  is  supposed  to  embody 
in  a  later  modified  form  an  earlier  independent 
body  of  law.  A  yerydoaerdatiimshipolearry  exists 
between  tltis  section  and  Esk,  bat  aa  a  whole  it 
is  probably  later  (but  see  the  discussion  of  this 
point  in  Driver,  LOT*  147  £,  and  the  literature 
there  cited).  All  that  bears  on  our  subject  is 
oonfined  to  the  simple  statement  that  the  Pass- 
over, the  opening  festival  of  the  year,  is  to  be 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  the  first  month 
(23*).  Apparently  it  is  mentioned  only  for  the 
sake  of  completoieas  in  the  ennmeratum  of  the 
feasts,  and  prasappoaes  the  foliar  IpgislaHon  of 
.  Ex  12. 

Ex  12i->*  explains  the  oil|^  of  the  Passover, 
and  gives  detaus  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  While 
they  are  yet  in  Ejgypt,  the  LoBO  speaks  to  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  directs  that  they  reckon  the  current 
month  as  the  first  month  of  the  year.  In  antid- 
pation  of  what  is  to  come,  they  are  to  command 
all  the  congregation  to  take,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  month,  lambs  according  to  their  famiues. 
Where  the  family  is  too  smalTto  dispose  of  a  lamb, 
the  head  of  the  household  is  to  unite  with  his 
neighlwur,  and  they  together  are  to  take  one,  the 
number  thus  inclnded  and  the  capacity  for  con- 
sumption of  each  member  being  taken  intoaccoont. 
A  hunb  or  a  Idd  may  be  taken,  but  it  shall  be  s 
perfect  animal  (so  usnallv  for  sacrifices,  ef .  Lv 
a  male  (cf.  Lv  I*- "),  ana  one  year  old  <cf.  Lv22''; 
for  all  these  pdnts  ci  Benzinger,  Arch.  451  et 
flOMMn).  It  shall  be  kept  until  the  14th  of 
the  month,  and  then  all  the  congregation  shall 
Aaj  it  ({.e.  each  his  lamb)  at  the  evening  hour. 
With  the  blood  they  are  to  stain  the  lintel  and 
doorposts  of  the  house  in  which  the  feast  is  held. 
The  flesh  shall  be  eaten  that  night  with  imleavened 
oakes  and  bitter  herbs.  It  may  not  be  eaten  raw 
or  boiled,  but  roasted,  the  victim  being  kept  intact 
with  head,  legs,  and  mwatds.  All  remnants  shall 
be  burned  that  night,  and  no  part  left  till  morning. 
The  participants  are  to  eat  in  haste,  prepued  for 
a  jonmey,  with  their  flowing  garments  girt  about 
them,  their  sanditlH  bound  on,  (heir  staves  in  tlieir 
hands.  For  this  is  the  feast  of  the  Lord's  Pass- 
over, who  saith,  '  I  will  pass  through  the  land  of 
'Egrot  this  night,  and  smite  all  the  firstborn  of  man 
ana  oeast.  And  against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  will 
I  execute  judgment.  I  am  the  Lobd.'  1116  blood 
shall  be  a  ngn  to  mark  the  houses  where  Isntel 
dwells,  and  into  these  the  destroying  plague  sliall 
not  enter  when  the  Lord  smites  Egypt.  In 
w.^>  comes  an  added  ordinance  as  to  tnose  who 
may  observe  the  Passover.  The  context  implies  that 
this  was  given  in  Succoth,  apparently  because  of 
the  presence  of  the  mixed  multitude  (v.**) ;  but  all 
the  allusions  show  that  the  observance  in  the 
Holy  Land  is  especially  intended.  No  foreigner, 
sojourner,  or  hit«d  servant  may  eat  the  Passover. 
Only  the  circumcised  are  to  be  admitted  under  any 
circumstances.  If  a  stronger  be  circamcised  with 
all  the  males  of  his  household,  and  thus  becomes 
identified  with  the  Jewish  nation,  he  may  observe 
it.  So  also  circumcised  servants  are  to  be  mclnded, 
for  all  Israel  must  observe  it.  In  v.*  we  have 
repeated,  from  the  previons  section,  the  particulars 
which  serve  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  idea  of  unity 
which  is  here  throughout  made  so  prominent, 
v.**  would  seem  to  mean  that  ever  after  they 
observed  the  Passover  as  here  directed.  V.**  repeats 
<i>>,  and  is  not  in  place  at  present. 


In  Nn  V-^  another  law  is  added.  The  date  ol 
this  is  given  aa  the  first  month  of  the  second  yeai 
after  the  Exodus.  In  obedience  to  the  oominand 
of  J*  given  through  Moses,  they  obswe  the  Pass- 
over. But  some  who  were  oeremonially  nndeaa 
by  reason  of  contact  with  a  dead  body  are  exduded. 
and  they  come  to  ask  why  they  must  be  deprived 
of  their  share  in  the  sararifice.  Moses  seelcs  in- 
structions from  J',  and  receives  oominand  that  any 
who  are  andeaD  at  the  Passover  seaaoa,  or  who 
are  absent  on  a  jonmey,  shall  observe  it  on  the 
14th  day  of  the  second  month  in  tlie  same  manner 
aa  the  regular  Passover  is  observed.  Several 
details  are  repeated  (w.»>>*):  unleavened  toead 
and  bitter  herbs  are  to  be  eaten  with  it ;  nothing 
shall  remain  nntU  the  morning,  and  no  bone  is  to 
be  broken.  If  a  man  who  is  not  liindered  in  either 
of  the  above  ways  faib  to  keep  the  Passover,  he 
is  to  bo  cat  off  nom  the  nation.  Strangera  most 
observe  the  same  regulations  that  are  KfaHtng  for 
the  Jews. 

Once  more— and  win  apparently  for  the  sake 
of  completeness — ^we  find  an  allusion  to  the  Pass- 
over in  Nu  28**.  The  section  deals  witii  regular 
and  special  sacrifices  i  but  since  there  are  no  temple 
sacrifices  in  the  case  of  the  Passover,  only  the 
mention  of  its  ooeunenoe  on  the  14th  of  tiM  first 
month  was  needed. 

The  same  writer  reonds  in  Jos  9*  the  first  I^aa- 
over  in  Canaan.  At  the  close  of  the  wandering 
in  the  wilderness,  after  the  renewal  of  ditnim- 
oision,  it  is  celebrated  on  the  14th  of  the  month 
while  they  are  encamped  at  Gi^gaL 

These  acooants  of  P,  wluoh  we  have  thus 
brought  into  review,  show  certain  divergences 
from  the  ordinances  of  the  previous  writen,  and 
reveal  a  wealth  of  detail  not  elsewhere  found.  As 
over  against  Dt  (as  it  now  stands)  and  Edc,  the 
Passover  is  always  carefully  distinguished  from 
moffdth,  which  b4^iIl8  on  the  following  day.  The 
celebration  ia  domestic,  and  not  i^parentfy  at  all 
connected  with  the  central  aaactoary.  In  Dt  we 
found  the  time  g^ven  simply  aa  the  month  of  AUb. 
P  does  not  use  this  name,  but  calls  it  the  first 
month,  and  gives  the  exact  day ;  in  both  these 
particulars  agreeing  with  the  present  fonn  of  Ezk. 
Why  the  lamb  was  diosen  on  tne  tenth  daj,  so  long 
in  advance,  we  are  not  told.  Possibly  it  is  beoaase 
of  the  significance  attached  to  the  deoad  among 
ancient  peoples  (of.  Nowack,  Areh.  ii.  p.  172,  n.  8 ; 
Ideler,  Chronol.  L  p.  279,  on  Attic  month),  or  it 
may  be  to  fit  into  some  scheme  giving  this  day  a 

S9cial  significance  like  tiiat  of  tne  correspondmg 
y  of  the  seventh  month  celebrated  as  New  Year^ 
Day  (Lv  21^,  Ezk  40'),  and  then  aa  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (Lv  16").  The  killing  of  the  lamb  and 
the  staining  of  the  doorway  was  probably  done 
br  the  father  of  the  house.  This  feature  is  made 
of  leas  importance  than  in  IV;  and  tiiere  is  no 
mention  of  the  hyssop.  The  significance  of  the 
command  to  roast  the  lamb  whole  with  all  its 
members,  and  to  consume  it  before  the  morning, 
may  be  made  to  consist  either  in  the  desire  to  keep 
its  parts  from  profanation,  or  to  emphaaiBe  tlie  idea 
of  Its  unity,  >.«.  as  a  single  saciince  valid  for  all 
in  the  common  gronpwliicn  partake  of  it  (of.  Bilhr, 
Symhalik,  p.  636).  The  command  to  roeut  might 
be  explained  along  these  same  lines,  as  also  the 
prohibition  of  the  earlier  mode  of  boiling.  Eating 
the  flesh  raw  would  mean  the  eating  of  the  Uood, 
which  was  always  forbidden  (e.^.  Lv  7**).  With 
this  and  the  outer  details  noted  above  we  can 
compare  the  accounts  of  certain  Arab  sacrifices, 
where  a  camel  was  killed  and  devoured — sldn, 
bones,  entrails,  and  all — in  wild  haste,  between 
the  appearance  of  the  day-star  and  sunrise  (cf.  RS 
p.  338  ff.;  WelL  lUHe  d.  Arab.  Seid.*  mfL).  In  our 
account,  of  course,  all  are  dressed  and  eat  in  hast^ 
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that  th^  may  avail  themselTes  of  the  opportimity 
for  flight  which  will  follow  the  impending  plague. 
The  bitter  herbs  (Ex  12^,  Nu  9>i)  are  not  explained. 
They  may  have  at  first  been  vaei  as  relishes,  apart 
from  any  atoning  significance  or  reference  to  the 
snffering  in  Egypt  which  later  rabbinical  writers 
gave  them.*  In  P  the  covenant  idea  is  made 
especially  prominent.  So  at  the  first  Passover, 
and  so  also  at  each  reonrrence  of  the  festival,  when 
this  covenant  is  renewed.  This  explains  why  only 
those  who  have  entered  into  the  nmt^  of  the  nation 
by  circomoiBion  can  participate ;  ana,  on  the  other 
hand,  why  any  one  who  does  not  so  participate  is  to 
be  cat  off  from  the  nation.  To  meet  emergencies 
which  might  work  injustice, — such  as  necessary 
absence  on  a  journey,  ceremonial  impuii^  arising 
£com  contact  with  the  dead, — a  second  opportunity 
is  given  on  the  14th  of  the  succeeding  month. 

1.  In  the  HistoriooU  and  Prophetteal  Book: — 1. 
The  Prophetical  Writings. — Outside  the  Hezatench 
there  is  no  explicit  mention  of  the  observance  of 
a  Passover  until  after  the  discovery  of  Dt  (B.C.  621). 
For  the  time  of  the  earlier  kings,  indeed,  none  of 
the  feasts  are  explicitly  mentioned  except  Taber- 
naoles ;  but  others  together  with  the  Passover  may 
be  included  in  such  general  statements  regarding 
feasts  as  we  find,  e.g.  Hos  2»  9>,  Am  and 
Is  29*  ('  add  year  to  year :  let  the  feasts  come 
round').  Some  (Nowaok,  Arch.  iLp.  149)  find  an 
almost  certain  reference  in  Hos  12^  (^"l  ■  I  will  yet 
again  make  thee  to  dwell  in  tents,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  solemn  (i.e.  fixed)  feast.'  And  this  is  more 
probable  than  that  the  reference  is  to  Tabemades 
(Wellh.  2Hs  kl.  Prophetm*,  p.  126  f.,  excludes  this 
paasage  from  Hosea.  He  does  not  think  it  suits  the 
threat  there  expressed ;  of.  Nowack,  Arch.  iL  166, 
n.  2). 

In  Is  3(P  the  allusion  to  tiie  Passover  was 
formerly  considered  (Dill.  DeL  et  cU.)  to  be  beyond 
question,  but  at  present  it  is  thought  by  many 
others  to  refer  to  the  night  preoeoing  tne  New 
Year's  feast  (see  art.  Tdie;  cf.  Duhm,  Com.  p. 
203 ;  Budde,  ZA  W,  1891,  p.  200). 

2.  The  Historical  Writmgs  (pre-exilio).  —  Here 
we  find  our  first  reference  in  2  K  23^'"  'And  the 
king  commanded  all  the  people,  saying.  Keep  Uie 
Passover  unto  J'  your  God,  as  it  is  written  in  this 
book  of  the  covenant.  Surely  there  was  not  kept 
suoh  a  Passover  from  the  days  of  the  judsnp  that 
jndged  Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of  tne  Kings  of 
Israel,  nor  of  the  kings  of  Judah;  but  in  the 
eighteenth  (cf.  22*)  year  of  king  Josiah  was  this 
Passover  kept  to  J*^in  Jerusalem.'  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  this  celebration  under  Joeiah  was 
novel,  above  all  else,  in  following  the  law  in  Dt  16, 
and  tJius  being  celebrated  at  the  central  sanctu- 
ary. Such  a  fact  would  give  ample  reason  for 
the  extraordinary  character  assigned  to  it.  The 
extreme  brevity  of  the  notice  may  be  due  to  later 
eurtailment  (cf.  Benzinger,  '  KSnige,'  in  Kuner 
Eandeom.  194  ff.).  This  is  the  only  explicit 
reference  to  a  Passover  before  the  Exile.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  notices  in  2  Ch  (8**  (?)  30.  36)  of 
Passovers  during  this  time,  but  these  very  probably 
reflect  the  usages  of  the  writer's  own  age,  and 
cannot  be  clasaed  along  with  the  passage  in  2  K. 
The  most  that  can  be  deduced  from  them  is  that 
the  Chronicler  may  have  found  in  his  sources 
mention  of  Passovers  on  the  occasions  where  he 
gives  his  fuller  desoiiptions. 

3.  The  Historical  Writings  (post-exilic). — In  Ezr 
a"-**  (in  Heb.)  we  have  an  account  of  how  the 
returned  exiles  celebrated  the  feast.  The  Levites 
killed  the  lambs  at  this  time,  not  only  for  them- 

•  On  mcMiliiK,  herlM  osed,  eta,  of.  DilL-Byi.  Oem,  Ex,  p.  117  (. ; 
ITowack,  Anh.  iL  p.  178,  n.  4 ;  *iid  Traot  PaoAim.  Dr.  W.  M. 
Pktton,  In  oonTenation,  mrwMd  M  m  his  ojdnlon  tbst  the 
herb*  tepreaeiited  u  original  vigatabl*  oOuinc  tRm  th* 
pMtons  of  tbt  bwds. 


selves,  but  for  the  priests  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity as  well.  This  is  also  made  to  be  the  case, 
in  part  at  least,  in  2  Ch.  There  in  ch.  30  is  a  de- 
scription of  a  Passover  in  Hezekiah's  reign.  For 
this  the  king  sends  out  an  especial  summons  (v.>) ; 
and  since  they  conld  not  arrange  for  it  in  the  first 
month  it  is  held  in  the  secona  (Nn  9"),  as  is  also 
the  feast  of  moffSth  (v.i*).  It  is  explaued  that  it 
is  because  some  were  not  purified  according  to  the 
law,  that  the  Levites  kill  the  lambs  for  them  (v.", 
but  cf.  v.").  The  prirats  receive  the  Uood  from 
the  Levites  and  sprinkle  it  on  the  altar.  An 
exoeption  is  made  to  the  usual  requirements,  and 
all  present  are  allowed  to  eat  the  Passover, 
although  not  purified  according  to  the  law.  The 
foUowmg  feast  of  seven  days  is  extended  yet 
another  seven ;  and  we  are  told  that  since  Solo- 
mon's time  such  a  festival  had  not  been  held  in 
Jerusalem  (v.").  2  Ch  36>->*  gives  an  extended 
description  of  the  same  Passover  under  Josiah, 
mentioned  in  2  K  23.  In  this  instance  the  impli- 
cation seems  to  be  that  the  Levites  loll  the  lambs 
for  all  (v.*).  The  priests  receive  the  Uood  and 
sprinkle  it  on  the  altar  (v.'>)  as  before,  and  as  was 
usual  in  the  case  of  other  sacrifices.  The  Levites 
skinned  the  lambs,  and  apparentlyjiie  odier  sami- 
fidal  animals  as  well  (w."- ").  Here  tiie  writer 
tel'js  us  that  since  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet 
no  Passover  like  to  this  one  had  been  kept.  This 
same  acconnt  with  modifications  is  reproduced  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  1  Es.  (For  a  comparison  of 
the  text  of  2  Ch  with  the  Greek  of  1  £s  see  Zul  IF, 
1899,  p.  234  ft:). 

C.  J2teMiU.— We  have  thus  in  oar  OT  Canon 
notices  that  take  us  down  to  the  Greek  era,  and 
range  back  over  documents  falling  within  a  period 
of  some  six  centuries.  For  the  earlier  ones  there 
are  only  the  briefest  notices,  which  do  not  justify 
many  deductions,  even  if  accepted  in  their  present 
form.  But  it  is  extremely  probable  that  our  feast 
continued  to  be  observed  during  all  this  time  in  the 
Southern,  even  if  not  so  generally  in  the  Northern 
kingdom.  Many  of  the  rites  mentioned  by  the 
later  writers  were  certainly  of  very  ancient  origin. 
In  Dt,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  7tii  cent.,  we 
get  on  undisputed  ground.  In  this  first  extended 
account,  the  strong  emphasis  on  the  histori(»l 
significance  of  the  Passover  is  especially  marked. 
It  commemorates  the  emancipation  from  Egypt, 
the  day  of  the  nation's  birth.  The  domestic 
character,  which  it  probably  possessed  originally, 
disappears,  but  not  the  indimdual  idea,  which  is 
so  far  retained  that  we  still  have  sepcu-ate  sacri- 
fices. There  continues  to  be  room  for  much  of  the 
spontaneity  and  joyousness  that  belong  to  a  volun- 
tary celebration.  At  this  time  it  would  seem  it 
either  stood  by  itself  or  introduced  the  moffltth 
feast  as  later. — ^We  find  our  next  notices  after  a 
half  century  in  the  ideal  portrayal  of  ExekieL 
Here  the  memorial  significance  gives  way  to  the 
piacular  conception  which  grows  out  of  Eieldel's 
exalted  view  of  J^s  holiness.  The  individutd 
element  disappears  in  the  eoUeetioe  idea  of  the 
nation.  Thus  it  comes  that  the  Passover  loses 
its  distinctive  character,  and  is  taken  up  and  em- 
bodied in  the  general  class  of  sacrifices.  It  is 
accurately  dated  so  as  to  fit  into  his  scheme  of  the 
sacred  year.  All  this  falls  within  Ezekiel's  vision 
of  Israel's  future  restoration,  and  so  his  notice 
serves  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  Passover 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  From  a  his- 
torical point  of  view,  the  account  is  not  so  much 
valuable  in  itself  as  it  is  in  marking  the  transition 
from  Dt  to  the  priestly  document. 

During  the  Exile  the  Passover  was  probably 
one  of  uie  few  observances  still  possible  to  ths 
Jews,  and  must  have  greatly  aided  in  keeping 
alive  religious  faith  and  hope.   The  memory  <» 
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the  deeds  onoe  done  for  the  fathers  woold  become 
the  ground  of  assurance  of  that  inevitable  future 
when  J''b  OTomise  to  His  choeen  people  wonld  be 
realized.  The  commemorative  side  would  be  thoa 
developed,  the  more  ao  aa  any  connexion  with  the 
aacrifioud  coitus  was,  of  conrse,  impoaaiUe.  Just  as 
in  later  days,  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  so 
now  they  would  love  to  linger  long,  on  this  nigbt, 
recalling  the  past  and  thinking  of  tne  future.  The 
fact  that  in  P  the  Passover  ia  seen  to  be  in  its 
essential  nature  a  sacrifice,  and  yet  is  so  unlike  all 
other  sacrifices,  mav  he  due  ia  large  measure  to 
the  develoi>ment  ana  strengthening  of  the  domestic 
and  historical  features  during  this  period.  We 
might  then  understand  in  part  the  departure  from 
the  view  of  the  Deuteronomist.  Undoubtedly,  the 
Passover  assumes  a  new  prominence  in  P.  In 
many  points  there  is  a  doae  connexion  with  Ezekiel, 
but  there  is  greater  amplification  and  mnoh  that 
differs.  Not  onlv  is  the  day  definitely  fixed,  but 
aU  the  minute  aetails  of  oMervanoe  are  added. 
WiUi  this  writer,  further,  it  is  not  merely  a 
memorial,  bat  it  was  institated  beforehand  as  a 
means  of  accomplishing  deliverance,  and  thus 
gains  a  deeper  historical  meaning.  It  is  in  the 
first  instance  the  toeing  deed  ittdf  (of.  Wellh. 
Proleg.^  p.  100).— The  Chronicler  gives  as  oar  last 
notices  in  the  Canon.  By  him  the  priestly  legis- 
lation is  nsoally  followed,  as  it  is  throughout  the 
norm  of  poet'«xilic  woruiip ;  but  La  the  case  of 
the  Passover  a  strildog  preference  is  given  to  the 
ordinances  of  Dt. ,  The  sacrificial  character  again 
comes  into  prominence,  possibly  under  the  growing 
influence  of  worship  in  one  sanotoary. 

iL  Obioin  aki>  PKnanTB  SiamncAKCB.— 
Whatever  difiiarenoeB  there  may  be  in  our  OT 
records  as  to  the  manner  of  oboerving  the  Pass- 
over, we  have  seen  that  it  is  uniformly  associated 
with  and  commemorative  of  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt.  Of  its  meaning  to  the  Israel  of  historic 
time  tJiere  can  be  no  question.  Bat  do  we  thus 
arrive  at  the  real  explanation  of  its  origin  and  primi- 
tive significance  T  Oar  accounts  in  their  present 
form  are,  of  coarse,  an  inadequate  explanation  for 
the  institution  of  an  entirely  new  feast.  So  much 
is  mentioned  as  well  understood  that  we  see  it 
mast  have  been  firmly  rooted  in  the  national  life 
when  the  writers  lived.  In  view  of  this  fact ;  in 
view  of  the  many  features  which  seem  to  point  to 
something  behind  the  interpretation  given  to 
tliem ;  in  view  of  what  we  find  in  the  observances 
of  related  peoples,  so  far  as  these  are  known  to  us  ; 
and  in  view  of  the  development  in  the  case  of  all 
the  other  great  feasts,  and  the  historical  interpre- 
tation which  came  to  be  given  them, — it  is  probable 
that  we  have  here  another  instance  in  which  Israel's 
religion  takes  ap,  transforms,  and  appropriates  an 
existing  institution.  We  might  expect  to  find  some 
starting-point  for  conjecture  in  the  name  Panover, 
but  it  proves  of  little  aid.  .  » 

1.  Nam».—ng^,  J.-Anxa.  imf*,  Syr.  and 

hence  rdt^xa  (2  Ch,  Jer  38  (31)*  ^aaix ;  Jos.  several 
times  ^drm.  Later  derivatives  rarxitft  ToaxiXiot, 


and  without  Is  81*,  cf.  no^f  1  K  6' ; 

(2)  <  to  be  lame,' '  to  limp '  (cf.  ,^uJ>  .^^-ei),  1  K 

18",  Pi.  18*  (•  dance ' !),  Niph.  2  S  4*.  For  the  first, 
from  which  the  noun  Passover  is  derived,  there  is 
no  means  of  gaming  a  primitive  meaning  (so 
Wellh.,  Bendnger,  et  at.).  It  is  undoubtedly  an 
r 

old  word.   In  Syriae  «_m^  means  to  be  joyont, 

'  Bmld  would  tnn  to  foot  OB  Bmtmn,  lad  traai  this 
dtilv*  otber  oMuUnn 


which  might  give  the  idea  of  festal  rejcrfdng,  an4 
this  would  be  the  most  we  could  infer  as  to  a 
primal  conception.  The  name  Passover  is  used  in 
a  twofold  way,  (a)  of  the  feast,  (6)  of  the  sacrifice 
at  that  time  (m  2  Ch  we  meet  the  plural  qhob).  It 
is  made  the  object  of  various  verbs.  So  of  nrp 
'  to  keep  the  feast  of  the  Passover '  {e.g.  Ex  12**)  ( 
nnv  ■  to  kill  the  Passover '  (e.g.  Ex  12") ;  rui  ■  to 
sacrifice  the  Passover'  (e.^.  Dt  16*);  'to 
roast  the  Passover'  (2  Ch  35>*) ;  '  to  eat  the 
Passover'  {e.g.  Ex  12").  (On  nosn  in  c&  abovob  i 
A.  1). 

2.  Older  FSmw.— From  the  many  oonjeetaies 
regarding  the  pre  -  Mosaic  Passover  there  arc 
several  which  do  not  oommend  themselves  at 
present  sufficiently  to  warrant  more  than  a  brief 
mention.  George  {Die  Jiid.  Feste,  p.  239)  starts 
from  the  root  noD  and  makes  it  a  commemorative 
feast  of  the  pottage  of  the  Bed  S«€^.  Bedslob 
(Hambtuyer  OymnatiatProgramm,  18S6)  regarded 
it  as  a  shepherd's  festival  oislebrated  in  the  p«M- 
tures  on  the  nicht  before  the  Exodus  ('  Ein  in  der 
Nacht  vor  dem  Auszugder  Hirten  auf  die  Trif  ten 
gefeiertes  Hutfest').  von  Bohlen  (<?«n.  p.  140  SEl) 
and  Vatke  {Bibl.  Theol.  L  p.  492£)  make  it  tiie 
celebration  of  the  entrance  of  the  sun  int*  tlie  sodi- 
aoal  sign  Aries,  and  so  many  others  have  conneeted 
it  with  the  spring.  (See  Kalisoh,  Sx,  p.  184  ft; 
IM11.-Rys.  Ex,  p.  laofi'.).  There  have  been  from 
time  to  time  views  connecting  the  eariy  lite  with 
human  sacrifice  (cf.  Kaliseh,  l.e.  186  £). 

8.  Offering  of  the  Fintboirn.—TbiBia  the  yiew  lA 
present  most  widely  accepted,  and  perhaps  best 
set  forth  bv  Wellhausen  in  the  chapter  of  his  Pro- 
legomena aealing  with  the  whole  question  of  the 
feasts  (4th  ed.  pp.  82-117;  cf.  also  p.  8681).* 
This  holdstthat,  ta  the  main,  the  Passover  was  the 
sacrifice  of  the  firstborn.  The  simple  and  natural 
meaning  and  occasion  of  the  feasts  is  to  be  found 
In  the  statement  of  Gn  4*''^  'And  Abel  was  a 
keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the 
ground.  And  in  the  process  of  time  it  came  to 
pass,  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground 
an  ofiiaring  unto  the  LOKD.  And  Abd,  ne  also 
brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock.'  The  Pass- 
over 18  the  shepherd's  offering,  given  in  thankful 
recognition  that  the  fmitfnlness  of  the  herd  is 
from  J'.  That  the  firstborn  belons  to  J*  is  a 
primitive  ordinance,  and  it  is  pointed  oat  that  in 
our  present  acooants  such  an  offering  is  closely 
connected  with  the  Passover  (Ex  18'*^  'Thoa 
shalt  set  apart  unto  the  Lord  all  that  openeth  the 
womb  .  .  .  the  males  shall  be  the  Lobd's,'  Dt  15"^ 
lO"-)-  This  custom,  it  is  said,  can  alone  explain 
the  remarkable  choice  made  by  the  plague  in 
smiting  the  firstborn.  Because  Pharaoh  prevents 
the  brmging  of  this  o&rin^  which  is  doe,  J'  takes 
the  firstborn  of  the  Egyptians.  The  oft-repeated 
demand  is  to  let  the  people  go  to  keep  a  feast 
in  the  wilderness  with  cattle  and  sheep  (Ex  3** 
7"  8"  et  paitim).  For  this  purpose  they  borrow 
the  ornaments  from  the  Eigyptians.  Thus  in 
reali^  the  feast  was  the  occasion  of  tiie  Exodus, 
if  omj  the  ostensible  one,  and  not  the  Exodus  of 
the  feast,  as  would  appear  from  the  accounts 
in  Dt  and  Ex  13.  (For  Er  13>-"»  ia  held  by  Well- 
hausen  to  belong  in  its  present  form  to  a  Dentero- 
nomio  editing).  And  he  concludes  that,  while  s 
slight  inclination  to  assign  a  historical  motive  to 
the  Passover  may  possibfy  be  traced  earlier,  this 
first  actually  occurs  Ui  Dt.  This  is  apparentiy 
due  to  the  tact  that  in  the  older  tracution  the 
feast  explains  the  occasion  and  time  of  the  Exodus. 
Then  comes  the  change  that  the  slaying  of  the 
Egyptians  is  the  reason  for  offering  tbe  firstboni ; 

*0£  sbo  in  this  oonnazkm  J.  UWm,  XHHMkar  rorwek 
Hbtr  (tot  Urtpnmg  und  du  ittMtMkkt  EulwtcHmg  dM 
PcMwk-  ttod  Mauw—Ut,  Boob,  USL 
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«Dd  the  time  is  in  the  spriiig,  becanae  the  Exodoa 
took  place  then.  Then  in  P  comes  the  farther 
change  that  the  connexion  of  the  Passover  with  the 
aaoriSce  of  Uie  firstborn  is  lost  to  view.  It  is  no 
kmger  based  on  the  fact  that  J'  slew  tbe  firstborn 
of  the  Egyptians,  bat  it  was  institated  before  the 
Ezodns,  uoat  He  might  spare  the  firstborn  of  IsraaL 

4.  A  Feast  <tf  Atonement. — Another  line  of  con- 
jecture starts  from  the  piacnlar  ritoal  appearing 
In  both  the  aooonnts  of  Ex  12.  We  have  seen 
that  the  second  section  there  (w.*''*')  deals  almost 
exdnsively  with  ttie  blood  ceremoniaL  F.  C. 
Banr  (TiMngtr  Zttehr.  f.  Thed.  1832,  p.  iOfi'.) 
eonnects  the  feast  with  uiat  celebrated  in  India, 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the 
Tomal  equinox.  The  Passover  sacrifice  is  ofiiared 
in  place  of  the  firstborn  of  men,  and  is  thus  essen- 
tially a  sacrifice  of  atonement.  Cf.  Tsyn  in  Ex  13" 
<JE)  with  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  connexion 
•mm  the  rite  of  Moleoh  in  such  passages  as  Lv  18", 
SK  23",  Jer  32".  Dillmann  in  his  Com.  on  Ex 
and  Lv  (p.  636  and  cf.  121,  ed.  by  Ryasel,  Leipzig, 
1897)  re^irds  the  Passover  as  an  offering  of  reoon. 
dliation  and  pnrification,  introducing  the  equi- 
noctial festival!  The  connexion  with  the  Exodus 
came  from  the  fact  that  Israel  left  B^Tpt  at  this 
season.  Contiguity  in  time  also  explains  the  later 
association  wiui  maff6th. 

In  the  same  way  Ewald  {AntiquitUt  of_  Itrad, 
p.  352 fir.)  affirms — 'from  the  earliest  times  an 
atonement  offering  was  an  indispensable  con- 
stituent of  every  Spring  festival.'  It  comes  at  a 
time  when  there  is  senous  reflexion  and  anxious 
care  for  the  unknown  future,  and  so  man  felt 
himself  impelled  to  offer  'sacriJBees  of  porification 
and  reconciliation,  not  alone  on  account  of  par- 
ticular transgressions  of  which  he  knew  hinuelf 
to  be  guilty,  but  also  to  secure  the  Divine  ex- 
emption and  grace  generally  on  the  occasion  of 
this  uncertain  transition,  so  that,  as  it  were,  if, 
during  the  new  year,  his  god  were  to  visit  him 
and  call  him  to  account,  he  might  not  slav  him, 
as  he  perhaps  deserved,  but  might  gracioutuy  pass 
him  over.'  The  lamb  was  accordingly  'unmis- 
takably an  expiatory  offering,'  and  the  streaking 
of  the  doorway  with  blood  was  '  to  make  atone- 
ment for  the  whole  house  and  all  who  were  con- 
tained therein  celebrating  the  festivaL' 

Schults  in  his  OT*  Theol.  (Eng.  tr.  L  p.  864) 
present*  much  the  same  view,  although  he  admits 
the  possibility  that  it  'may  originaliT  have  been 
the  feast  of  the  firstiings  of  the  cattle. 

6.  A  Blood  Covenant.  — In  the  OT  Theol.  of 
Eayser-Marti  we  find  a  somewhat  different  pre- 
sentation. Here  (2nd  ed.,  Strassburg,  1894,  p. 
37  f.)  it  is  maintained  that  originally  the  Passover 
was  nnoonnected  with  the  Spring  or  the  First- 
bom,  but  was  rather  a  celebration  by  means  of 
which  one  secured  his  house  from  all  harm  in 
times  of  pestilence.  This  was  effected  by  the 
blood  ceremonial  which  brought  one  into  the 
closest  relations  with  his  divinity,  and  so,  as  he 
believedj  secured  him  from  all  danger.  The 
application  of  blood  to  the  doorway  suggests  that 
the  house  divinities  {Hausgotter)  who  dwelt  there 
aie  possibly  the  oneswhose  protection  was  sought.* 
H.  C.  Trumbull  {The  Threshold  Covenant,  p.  203ff.) 
holds  that  the  Passover  goes  back  to  a  rite,  which 
he  seeks  to  trace  among  many  peoples,  of  a  cove- 
nant welcome  given  to  a  guest,  or  to  a  bride  or 
bridegroom  in  marriage,  'by  the  outpouring  of 
blood  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  by  stainins 
the  doorway  itself  with  the  blood  of  the  covenant? 
The  Passover  sacrifice  was,  then,  the  threshold 

*  One  IS  reminded  in  this  oonnexion  of  the  prcKntetion  in  tlie 
Bk.  of  Jubilees  (491°)—'  And  no  pissue  sbau  come  upon  tliem 
in  this  year  (i.e.  any  yesr)  to  IdU  and  destnnr  them,  if  they 
olMerre  the  PaasoTer  at  its  ssason  aooordlng  to  its  ordinance' 
(e(.  farther.  Ex  5»). 
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eross^over  sacrifice  which  marked  the  welcome  oi 
J'  to  the  household.  The  idea  was  familiar,  and 
so  needed  no  explanation  when  commanded  foi 
the  night  of  the  deliverance  (Ex  12).  He  would 
translate  'threshold'  (ijo)  rather  than  'basin'  in 
Ex  12",  as  is  done  in  the  LXX  and  Vulg.  (ef. 
op.  citat.  p.  206 C).  The  aacrifioe  killed  is  one 
of  welcome,*  and  J'  honours  this  by  covenanting 
with  those  who  proffer  it;  where  He  is  not  so 
welcomed.  His  executioner  enters.  The  firstborn 
of  the  Egyptians  are  tckken,  since  it  was  a  common 
thought  of  primitive  peoples  '  that  the  first-froita 
of  life  in  any  sphere  belonged  of  right  to  God  or 
the  gods,'  and  so  His  taking  them  is  evidence  that 
the  gods  of  Egypt  could  not  protect  them.  The 
Egyptian  Passover  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  the 
riteof  marriage  between  J' and  IsraeL  The 'stamp 
of  the  red  hand  of  the  bridegroom  is  the  certifica- 
tion of  the  covenant  nnum,  at  tlie  doorway  of  the 
famQy.'  But  since  here  Israel  is  the  virgin,  the 
hyssop  (Ex  12^),  ».«.  the  tree  or  boah  aa  a  feminine 
symbol,  is  used  for  this  pnrpoae.  In  his  earlier 
work.  The  Blood  Covenant,  Trumbull  suggests  that 
in  the  rite  of  circnmcidon  it  was  Abraham  and 
liis  descendants  who  supplied  the  blood  of  the 
covenant,  while  in  the  Passover  sacrifice  it  was 
the  Lord  who  commanded  the  substitate  blood  in 
token  of  His  blood-covenanting  (p.  361,  ef.  230  tf.). 

6.  Conclusion.  —  In  the  Passover  we  probably 
have  one  of  Israel's  oldest  feasto.  It  is  the  only 
one  represented  in  the  OT  aa  established  before 
the  Exodus.  The  only  other  occasion  that  could 
at  all  be  compared  to  it  in  the  matter  of  age 
would  be  the  feast  at  sheep-shearing  (1  S  2S*,  2  S 
13^;  cf.  H.  P.  Smith's  Cotn.  in  loeo).  Both  point 
to  the  nomad  stage  of  development,  and  may 
well  date  from  those  early  days.  All  expositors, 
whatever  their  lines  of  conjecture,  agree  in  recog- 
nizing this.  Many  of  the  writers  cued  above  do 
not  advance  their  viewa  to  the  exdnsion  of  all 
others,  although  that  is  true  of  some,  bat  rather 
as  setting  forth  that  which  they  think  was  of 
central  significance  in  the  primitive  Passover.  In 
valuing  any  of  these  theonee  we  must  always  dis- 
tinguislt  between  the  facts  at  tbe  foundation  and 
the  brilliant  reconstruction  that  imagination  has 
built  upon  them,  and  by  so  doing  we  shall  prob- 
ably conclude  that  it  u  extremuy  hazaidous  to 
attempt  anything  like  a  oomdete  picture  of  the 
primitive  f'assoriSr.  For  tiie  Passover  of  hutoric 
times  this  result  will  doubtieas  be  ultimately  so 
far  attained  that  there  wiU  be  general  agreement ; 
but  for  the  earlier  age  we  must  be  contoat  to  note 
the  separate  features  which  the  existing  material 
preserves  to  us,  and  to  recognize  them  as  such. 
We  shall  probably  in  this  way  approximate  more 
nearly  to  tne  truth.  For  it  would  not  be  strange 
if  the  Passover  which  we  know,  combined  in  itself 
features  belonging  to  an  origineU  /east  of  much 
larger  proportions,  or  rather  if  it  had  taken  up 
into  itself  in  the  course  of  time  various  features 
from  what  weie  in  reality  d^erent  festivals.  As 
within  the  period  covered  by  our  records  we  find 
modifications  coming  in  from  time  to  time,  so  it 
undoubtedly  was  earlier,  although  not  with  the 
same  rapidity  or  to  the  same  extent.  In  this 
way  it  is  quite  possible  that  certain  particulars, 
which  now  receive  little  notice  more  than  the 
mere  mention,  at  one  time  had  a  much  greater 
importance.  Recalling  what  seem  to  be  the 
most  important  features  of  this  primitive  festival, 
we  may  note — (a)  the  time  of  its  celebration, 
namely,  the  vmrnal  ecfuinox.  This  ia  not  unim- 
portant or  accidental.  It  suggests  a  connexion 
with  the  changing  seasons,  ana  affords  a  legitimate 

*  He  dtes  the  eoatom  of  modem  Jews  of  opening  the  cater 
door  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  feast,  and  piecing  an  astra  cup 
and  cliair. 
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boaia  for  those  hTpotheaes  cited  above,  which  give 
especial  recognitSon  to  this  feature.  The  fact  Uiat 
Bo  many  other  peoples  celebrate  this  occasion  lends 
eredibiu^  to  such  a  view.  Of  ooorse,  however, 
we  cannot  be  certain  that  we  do  not  have  here  a 
feature  of  lesser  antiquity  than  aome  one  of  the 
others.  The  farther  obswvanoe  at  the  middle  of 
the  month  and  at  night,  indicates  an  almost 
certain  oonnezion  with  the  full  moon.  Later  on, 
in  Israel  and  outside,  the  new  mo<m  waa  apparently 
much  more  regarded,  but  not  to  the  entire  exdusion 
of  the  full  moon  (DilL-Ryssel  on  Lv,  p.  632  ff.). 

(6)  In  the  older  days  a  ftait  seems  always  to 
have  meant  a  uusrifiat.  And  we  have  found  both 
these  conceptions  embodied  in  the  Passover, 
the  festal  side  being  very  evident,  and  the  aacri- 
fioial  hardly  leas  so.  The  fact  that  it  does  not 
conform  in  its  details  to  any  one  of  the  later 
classes  of  Levitioal  saerificea,  cannot  be  made  an 
objection  to  such  a  view.  For  here  we  go  back  to 
a  time  when  all  suoh  requirements  were  as  yet 
undeveloped.  All  the  later  treatment  of  the 
Passover,  aa  well  as  most  of  the  terms  apjdied  to 
it  (c&  above),  indicate  throughout  such  a  ooneap- 
tion  of  its  eignificanee. 

(e)  As  a  sacrifice,  the  jpiaeidair  dde  stands  out 
in  the  present  accounts  with  especial  prominence. 
For  the  blood  ceremonial  (cf.  Ex  12)  can  hardly 
have  any  other  meaning.  In  it  a  practice  from 
the  early  tribal  life  seems  to  be  preserved  to  ns. 
We  see  that  blood  had  much  the  same  signiflcance 
in  worship  in  the  case  of  Israel  aa  waa  |dven  to 
it  by  other  peoples.  Developments  of  tms  same 
conception  could  then  be  found  in  the  many  later 
ritea  of  blood :  the  pouring,  the  sprinkling,  and 
the  staining.  Tmmbull'a  books  greatly  help  one 
to  see  how  this  could  come  about.  At  the  same 
time,  aa  a  »aenfie«  the  Passover  has  another  side, 
no  less  important  and  no  leas  primitive  (cL  R8 
p.  230  «<  pattim).  It  ranks  with  the  tMlOmtm 
or  peace-offerings,  where  the  common  meal  is 
central,  aa  the  means  of  establishing  or  renewing 
the  covenant  with  God  and  with  one  anotiier. 

We  have  seen  how  P  gave  marked  emphasis  to 
this  sacramental  side.  And  tioB  cannot  be  made 
to  conflict  with  the  previous  aspect  or  to  exclude 
it.  The  fact  that  the  sin-offermg  of  later  times 
could  not  be  used  for  such  a  meal,  cannot  be  made 
a  norm  for  practice  at  this  early  stage.  Rather 
one  could  urge,  as  some  do,  the  probability  that 
in  the  case  of  all  sacrifices  the  blood  then  found 
some  such  application.  And  in  saving  this  we  must 
remember  that  it  bv  no  means  implies  that  the 
words  tUon«merU  ana  reeonciliation  need  to  have 
the  same  aerious  content  that  a  later  age  gave  to 
them.  Originally  offered  as  all  other  sacrifices, 
we  should  expect  no  other  priest  than  the  head  of 
the  famUy. 

((Q  If  we  keep  within  the  bounds  of  onr  records, 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  tbe  sacrifices  at  this 
feast  were  for  the  moat  part,  if  not  entirely,  the 
firtthom.  Such  an  offenng  is  mentioned  in  the 
oldest  portions  of  the  law,  and  is  doeely  associated 
with  tnose  passages  dealing  with  the  Passover. 
In  view  of  the  previous  discossion,  we  need  at 
present  merely  mention  this  aspect  (caf.  iL  3). 

(e)  It  seems,  furthermore,  to  be  an  undoubted 
part  of  the  old  tradition,  that  tha  Exodu*  waa 
doaely  connected  with  the  observance  of  this 
ancient  feast  In  the  case  of  P  there  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  demand  for  complete  release,  but  otherwise 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  Israielites  gave  any 
hint  of  their  intention  not  to  return.  The  demand 
which  Moses  and  Aaron  repeatedly  urge  upon 
Pharaoh  is—'  Thus  saith  J'  the  God  of  Israel,  Let 
my  people  go,  that  they  may  hold  a  feast  unto  me 
in  tlie  wilderness  ...  let  us  go,  we  pray  thee, 
three  daya'  journey  into  the  wilderness,  and  sacri- 


fice unto  J*  onr  God,  lest  he  fall  upmi  ua  with 
pestilence  or  with  sword '  (Ex  S*"*).  With  young 
and  old,  with  its  sons  and  its  daughters,  with  ito 
flocka  and  its  herds,  Israel  seeks  to  go  forth  into  the 
Sinaitio  peninaula  to  hold  a  feaat  unto  the  Lord 
(Ex  10*).  That  they  ahould  aak  to  do  »o,  does  not 
apparently  seem  a  strange  or  unintelligible  demand 
to  the  king.  Possibly  because  suoh  religious  pil- 
grimages, which  were  a  frequent  occurrence  with 
uter  Semitic  peoples,  were  not  nnusual  in  those 
earlier  times  (<a.  Dillmann,  En.  p.  46  f.). 

Such  a  feast  as  this  need  not,  of  coarse,  be  the 
Passover;  much  less  the  mitotype  of  the  later 
moffSth  (so  Dill.  M»  foe.  p.  836).  But  that  it  stood 
in  (  siose  relation  to  the  Faaaover  and  the  aaorifioe 
of  the  firstborn,  seems  an  almost  necessary  eon- 
elusion  from  the  OT  accounts. 

Such  are  the  features  which  the  Passover  seems 
to  include  within  itsdf.  Bat  to  give  the  name 
Passover  espedal  application  to  any  particular  one 
of  them  in  this  early  time  doea  not  seem  wanranted. 


forwe  have  no  meanaof  judging  of  ita  ageor  i 
ing.  It  may  have  belonged  original^  to  soma 
pvticular  part,  or  may  have  been  the  aesignation 
of  tha  antirt  f«a$t  or  tmrie*  <if  fttuU.  In  any  caae 
it  haa  come  to  stand  for  a  most  important  reoor- 
ling  ocoaaion  in  the  eady  nomad  life  of  larael,  one 
that  waa  possibly  then  what  the  feaat  of  Taber- 
nacles was  for  the  early  agrioultoial  life— Ms  Feaat 
The  very  fact  that  it  aurvived  the  many  ohangea 
attending  the  passing  from  this  nomad  to  toe 
agricultual  stage,  aa  well  aa  later  changee  hardly 
less  revolutionary,  points  to  aomething  deeply 
rooted  in  the  popular  life  and  tradition.  Fram 
first  to  laat  it  iceepa  thia  oharaeter  of  a  ftopU* 
fecut,  and  reforma  which  failed  to  rewyiiiw  this 
feature  could  not  be  ultimately  snooesstuL  Such 
a  celebration  oould  well  be  va»  occasion  of  the 
Exodus,  and  Uiia  sappoaition  affords  adequate 
expluiation  for  the  subsequent  traditions.  That 
tbe  old  character  should  oecome  merged  in  the 
memorial  significance,  waa  to  be  expected  in  the 
face  of  the  new  life  and  inatitntiona.  Contiguity 
in  time  aeema  the  beat  explanation  for  its  aaaooi*- 
tion  with  marfdtk,  which  alwaya  remaina  really 
distinct. 

iiL  The  Post-Exilic  Passovxb.— 1.  Manner 
Obtervance. — The  practice  subseqaemt  to  the  return 
from  captivity,  as  we  have  seen  in  2  Ch  and  Esra, 
conformed  mora  doaely  to  Dt  than  to  P.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  extra-canonical  sources  (esp. 
Tract  Pe$aeh»m,  Joaephus,  6k.  of  JnbUees).  Many 
details  in  Ex  12  were  interpreted  aa  intended  (mly 
for  tbe  Egyptian  Pattover  (onie  noe)  aa  over 
against  the  peirmanetU  Pattover,  which  future 
generations  were  to  observe  (nm^  noe  or  nvm  noa 
as  distinguished  from  the  Meond  or  litth  Passovtr 
<)r  mo).  Such  features  were  (a)  the  selection  of 
the  lamb  on  the  10th  day ;  tb)  the  slaughter  at  the 
home ;  (e)  the  sprinkling  of  blood  on  the  doorposts; 
(d)  the  admission  of  those  who  might  be  Levitically 
impure ;  (e)  the  haste  indicated  in  dress  and  manner 
of  eating  (*.&  standing);  (/)  lodging  where  the 
feast  was  hdd.  These  were  assigned  to  the  /ecut 
of  preparcUion,  but  not  intended  to  be  perpetuated 
in  the  feast  of  eommMnoration.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  priestly  writer  does  not  expresdy  enjoin 
these  features  save  for  the  first  Passover,  out  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  narrative  indicates  that  they 
were  undoubtedly  given  for  all  time.  The  Siunan- 
tans  so  continue  to  understand  them.  It  is  only 
among  them  that  there  is  still  an  attempt  to  ob- 
serve the  Passover  witJi  actual  sacrifice  as  vu  earlier 
days  (of.  the  account  in  Baedeker's  Palettine  and 
Syria ;  Tmmbull's  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  JMt, 
p.  371  ff.;  Thomson  in  Expos.  Timts.  xL  (1900)  377). 

Preparation  for  the  Passover  really  began  at  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  month  ( Adar).  Boads  and 
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bridges  were  repaired,  aepnlchres  were  whitened 
knew,  that  they  might  be  readily  seen  and  avoided. 
It  was  the  season  of  oeremonial  and  all  other  kinds 
of  porificationa.  In  the  last  days  the  household, 
ntensils  were  all  oarefnlly  cleaned.  The  Sabbath 
preceding  the  14th  of  Misan  came  to  be  known  in 
the  modem  synagogne  as  the  Oreat  Sabbath  (nsp 
Srun),  beoanse  it  was  held  that  the  10th,  when  the 
Iamb  was  selected  in  the  first  instance,  fell  on  a 
Sabbath.  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence,  however, 
that  this  view  was  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era. 

On  the  evening  of  the  ISth  the  head  of  the  family 
searched  the  honse  with  a  lighted  candle,  that  he 
might  seek  out  all  the  leaven.  The  hour  on  the 
14tn  at  which  one  most  refrain  from  eating  leavened 
cakes  was  varionsly  fixed.  It  was  always  before 
noon,  however,  the  precise  time  being  indicated  by 
the  disappearance  of  two  cakes  which  were  ex- 
posed before  the  temple.  When  the  dgnal  was 
thns  given,  all  leaven  most  be  bnmed  or  scattered 
to  the  winds.  Under  the  head  of  leaven  the  Mishna 
{Petaeh,  2-5)  includes  cakes  made  from  wheat, 
barley,  spelt,  oats,  and  rye.  If  bread  be  made 
from  any  of  these  grains,  it  must  be  before  the 
dough  ferments  at  all.  Work  ceased  on  the 
morning,  or  at  noon,  of  the  14th,  save  in  a  few 
ooenpations  (taUors,  barbera^  laundresses).  All 
able-bodied  males,  not  ceremonially  impure,  within 
a  radius  of  IS  miles  were  required  to  appear  this 
da^  before  the  Lord  at  His  sanctuary  with  an 
ofiering.  Women  were  not  required  to  attend,  but 
apparently  did  so*  (Jos.  BJ  VI.  ix.  S;  Peiach, 
is.  4). 

The  regular  evening  sacrifice  was  killed  and 
offered  an  hour  earlier  than  usual  (t.e.  at  1.30  and 
2.30  respeotlTely)  in  order  to  give  opportunity  for 
sacrificing  the  Passover.  When  the  14th  fell  on  a 
Sunday  the  eveningsacrifice  came  two  hours  earlier 
(12.30  and  1.30).  The  time  of  the  Passover  sacri- 
fice is  defined  in  the  Law  as  'between  the  two 
evenings'  {iX'SiiV}  r»  Ex  12»,  Lv  2^,  Nu  9^  •• »). 
This  was  intwpreted  by  the  Pharisees  and 
Talmudists  to  mean  from  the  hour  of  the  sun's 
decline  until  its  setting ;  and  this  was  die  later 
temple  practice  (cf.  Puaeh.  v.  I;  Jubilees,  49;  Jos. 
BJ  VI.  IX.  3).  The  Samaritans,  KaraitM,  and  Sad- 
ducees,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that  the  period 
between  sunset  and  dark  was  intended. 

Companies,  which  could  consist  of  firom  10  to  20 
persons,  were  organized  indiscriminately,  and  not  of 
a  man  and  his  neighbour  (Ex  12*) :  the  nnmbw  in 
each  instance  to  Im  definitely  fixed  in  advance.  At 
the  appealed  hour  the  representatives  of  these 
various  group,  each  provided  with  a  lamb  not 
leas  than  eight  days  old  nor  more  than  a  year, 
were  divided  into  three  divisions.  These  were 
admitted  successively  to  the  temple  court.  The 
priests  blew  a  threefold  blast  from  the  rilver 
trompets,  and  thereupon  each  Israelite  in  the  divi- 
sion just  admitted  killed  his  lamb.  The  blood 
was  cai^ht  by  the  priests,  who  stood  in  two  rows, 
one  row  havmg  gold  and  the  other  diver  bowls. 
These  bowls  were  then  passed  along  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  the  priest  nearest  the  altar  dashed  the 
contents  on  its  base.  The  lambs  were  hung  on 
nails,  or  from  staves  resting  upon  the  shoulders  of 
two  men  (not  allowed  when  the  day  was  a  Sabbath), 
and  dressed.  The  fat  was  removed,  and  ofiered  by 
the  priests  on  the  altar.  While  all  this  was  taking 
place,  the  Levites  sang  the  Hallel  (Ps  113-118); 
and  tiiis  they  repeated,  or  sang  even  a  third  time, 
if  the  division  had  not  meantime  finished  its  sacri- 
fice. This  same  order  was  followed  in  the  case  of 
each  division. 

The  lambs  were  then  taken  to  the  homes  outside 
•nd  roasted  whole  on  a  wooden  spit,  pomegranate 
*  Th*  KanitM  do  not  admit  them. 


wood  being  used,  that  no  sap  exude.  No  bone  was 
allowed  to  be  broken  under  p^alty  of  scourging, 
and  the  flesh  must  not  come  in  contact  with  any 
foreign  substance :  should  this  happen,  the  portion 
must  be  out  away.  Nothing  was  eaten  arter  the 
evening  sacrifice  until  the  Passover  meaL  This 
must  close  at  midnight.  The  participants  were 
clad  in  their  best  garments.  Though  not  enjoined 
in  the  Law,  wine  came  to  be  regaraed  as  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  feast.  Each  one  must  be  pro- 
vided witn  at  least  four  cups  of  red  wine,  even  if 


seems  to  have  been  ususl  but  which  was  not  obliga- 
tory, was  the  $ar<lf«<A(nonn).  It  consisted  of  bruised 
fruits,  snch  as  dates  and  raisins,  mingled  with 
vinegar  (a  symbol,  it  was  said,  of  the  clav  from 
which  the  Ivicks  were  made  in  Egypt).  Tlie  real 
meal,  however,  had  for  its  elements  (a)  the  bitter 
herbs,  of  which  the  Afiahna.  specifies  five  varieties ; 
(b)  the  unleavened  cakes ;  (e)  the  hagtgah  (ni<»i)  or 
free-will  festal  offering;  (a)  the' Passover  lamb. 
The  supper  was  opened  with  the  blessing,  pro- 
nounced by  the  head  of  the  company  over  the  nist 
cnp  of  wine,  which  was  then  drunk.  Then  came 
a  uand-wasliing  and  an  accompanying  prayer. 
Then  the  bitter  herbs,  dipped  m  the  ^ardftth, 
were  handed  round.  After  the  pouring  of  the 
second  cup  of  wine  came  the  question  of  the  son, 
or  of  one  speaking  for  Um,  as  to  the  significance 
of  the  feast  (Ex  VP*).  Following  the  father's  ex- 
planation came  the  first  part  of  the  Hallel  (Ps 
113  and  114).  After  the  third  cup  grace  after 
meals  was  said,  and  after  the  fourth  followed  tiie 
completion  of  the  Hallel  (Ps  116-118).  In  earlier 
times  nothing  was  eaten  after  the  paschal  lamb, 
but  a  later  custom  permitted  a  piece  of  unleavened 
cake  as  dessert  (apt(6m«n).  There  were  sli^^t  modi- 
fications for  the  observance  of  the  second  Passover 
on  the  14th  of  the  following  month. 

With  the  destruction  m  the  temple  and  the 
cessation  of  the  sacrificial  oultns  there  naturally 
came  a  considerable  change  in  the  mode  of  cele- 
bration. This  was  part^  in  the  direction  of 
amplification.   The  historical  significance  was  em- 

Shasized,  and  an  elaborate  ritual  took  shape,  cf. 
lie  paschal  Haj^Sda,  portions  of  which  are  as  late 
as  the  15th  cent.  A.D.  (Hamburger,  Supplement  to 
Beal-Eneye.  p.  113).  Much  the  same  general  order 
was  observed  and  much  the  same  articles  of  food 
were  used,  except  that  for  the  temple  sacrifices  the . 
roasted  shankbone  of  a  lamb  and  a  roasted  egg  > 
were  employed. 

2.  Number  of  partiapanU. — The  number  of 
those  who  attended  the  feast  at  Jerusalem  was 
undonbtedly  great,  even  if  Josephus'  use  of  figures 
makes  us  somewhat  soeptioal  of  his  estimates.  At 
one  time,  under  Nero,  he  makes  the  probable  num- 
ber over  two  and  a  naif  millions,  and  on  another 
occasion  (A.D.  65)  three  millions  [BJ  YL  ix.  3,  n. 
xiv.  3).  It  was  at  such  times  that  Rome  took 
especial  measures  to  guard  a«dnst  insurrections 
{Ant.  xvn.  ix.  3,  XX.  v.  3 ;  cf.  Mt  28°).  It  may  be 
that  there  were  both  executions  and  pardons  on 
these  occasionB ;  both  aimed  at  the  restraint  of  the 
multitude  (cf.  Mt  27").  The  city  conld  not  accom- 
modate all  the  vintors,  and  so  they  camped  outside 
in  tents  or  lodged  in  neighbouring  villages.  Guests 
were  freely  entertained,  but  left  the  skins  of  the 
lambs  and  the  utensils  used  at  the  feast  with  their 
respective  hosts  (Mishna,  Yoma  xiL  1). 

3.  The  Date. — ^The  day  of  the  celebration  was 
determined  by  the  condition  of  the  harvest.  If 
this  did  not  promise  in  the  12th  month  to  be  ready 
to  be  gathered  in  four  weeks,  and  the  animab  were 
not  yet  grown  suiBcienUy  for  sacrifice,  then  the 
month  was  declared  intercalary,  and  a  thirteenth 
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wu  added.  This  question  was  settled  by  the 
Banbedrin,  and  there  were  certain  regulations  liud 
down  to  guide  their  decision.  The  opening  of  the 
month  otNisan  was  also  proclaimed  by  them.  This 
took  idaoe  when  messengers  came  who  had  actually 
seen  the  new  moon  (see  art.  New  Mooy).  It  was 
not  tdl  about  the  time  of  Christ  that  there  came 
to  be  a  fixed  calendar.  Fires  on  the  hill-tops  sent 
the  rignal  through  the  land  that  the  Passover 
month  had  beeun.  After  the  Samaritans  made 
use  of  such  fires  to  mislead  the  Jews,  it  was 
ordered  that  messengers  should  carry  the  news 
throughout  the  country.  The  difficulty  of  fixing 
this  date,  and  of  informing  those  who  were  remote 
when  it  had  been  done,  led  to  the  doubling  of 
important  festal  days  for  those  in  the  Diaspora. 
(On  question  of  date  cf.  Mishna,  Both  haifuhana 
u.  1  ff. ;  Ideler,  Chronol.  pp.  491  S.  and  608  B. ; 
SchUrer,  OJVi.  825  [SJP  L  iL  370  f.]). 

The  question  of  the  number  of  paasovers  trace- 
able during  our  Lord's  ministry,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  relation  of  the  Last  Supper  to  the  Passover, 
are  discnssed  in  art.  Chronology  of  NT,  vol.  L 
p.  406  £  ;  cf.  Jksus  Chkist,  voL  ii  p.  633  f. 

LrmLArtTUL — 1.  Oommentariea  od  Pent.,  etc ,  Mp.  DiUnuumoo 
Bz  and  Lt  (ed.  by  Bymel,  IMalg,  18»7) ;  DtlTtr  od  Dt  (Inttmat. 
Ortt.  Com.) ;  BerUiolet  on  Dt  (Kumr  Adam.  ItiMX  w>d  on 
Edt  ({ft.  lam ;  Steaenuwel  on  Dt  Olowaok'i  Hdtom.  1898). 

%  ArchBOlogles,  e«p.  Nowkok  (Fnlbaiv  and  Leipiis,  IBM; 
BenilnKer  18M) ;  Kmld,  Antiquitiet  9f  Itnul  (tr.  bj  H. 
B.  SoUy.  London  uid  Boston,  1876). 

5.  autorlM  of  Beliglon.— J.  Mallsr,  KritbOitr  Venaek  liber 
d«n  Urtpnma  und  m*  gtiMehUiehe  SntwiMung  dtt  Puaek- 
tmd  MaaatMatet  (Inragnna  diMertatioa,  Bonn,  1884);  WeU- 
hauien,  ProfMonMna  mr  QttchieMt  InatU*  (Berlin,  1896); 
Green,  The  Brinm  FtatU  (New  York,  1886) ;  J.  Boberteon, 
Tht  Sartf  Rtligion  nf  Imel  (London,  Edlnbuish,  and  New 
York,  ISK) ;  8<£oltx,  OT  TheoL  (Eng.  tr.,  Edin.,  T.  k  T.  OUrk, 
1802) ;  Kayaer,  OT  Theol.  (ei.  brKarl  Marti,  Straeaburg,  18M). 

4.  Oeneral.— H.  O.  Trumbull,  T)i»  ThreOoU  Covenant  (N.Y. 
1896),  and  The  Blood  Cov.  (PbSL  1893):  W.  B.  Smith,  US; 
WelUiauaen,  &eeU  Arab.  BeSderUunui  (Berlin,  1897;.  For 
older  literature  «a*  dtations  in  Winer's  Bialiedrierbum  under 
•■  pimnh,'  and  works  given  by  DilL-Bys.  Com.  on  Ex,  p.  1120.; 
and  at  close  of  OrdlTs  article  •  Paaaah,'  in  HemgVAS*. 

6.  Uteistuie  tor  past.ezi]lo  period.  —Various  tracts  of  the 
Uiahna,  esp.  PeeaeMm;  ttw  Paschal  HamUa  (renrdlner this 
cf .  Hamborger,  Supplement  to  RS) ;  Book  of  Jubileei,  ch.  49 ; 
Josephus  (sae  Index) ;  Philo,  FtCs  Jfos. ;  Bdentieim,  The 
Temple,  its  Mitiietry  and  Servieee  ae  thep  were  at  the  Time 
of  J  ana  C&rtf(  (London,  1874). 

See  alao  artt.  on  the  PaaeoTer  by  W.  B.  Smith  in  Sna.  JSrtt.s ; 
Glnaburg  In  KilOo'i  Cyelop.\  Delltoch  In  Biebm's  HamiiaHiUr' 
Inuh ;  Hamburger  in  it£  (Jewish).  J,  MOULTON. 

PA8T0B.— This  word  was  at  first  nsed  literally 
(like  its  Lat.  equivalent)  of  a  keeper  of  sheep. 
So  in  the  OT,  Jer  2»  3»  10"  12~  17"  22»  23>-X 
But  already  in  AV  it  has  assumed  a  metaph. 
meaning.  In  Eph  4"  (the  only  NT  occurrence) 
RV  retains  '  pastor' ;  but  elsewhere  (except  Jer  2*, 
EV  'ruler')  changes  'pastor'  into  'shepherd,' 
probably  on  account  of  the  special  modem  use  of 
the  word  to  designate  the  mmistor  of  a  Christian 
congregation.  For  the  lit.  use  see  Mt  28"  Rhem. 
'  As  the  pastor  separatoth  the  sheep  from  the 
goates';  and  for  tne  transition  Mt  26"  Rhem. 
'I  wil  strike  the  Pastor,  and  the  sheepe  of  the 
flocke  shal  be  dispersed.'  Cf.  also  Knox,  Hitt.  266, 
'  Our  Brother,  our  Pastour,  and  great  Bishop  of  our 
Boules ' ;  and  for  the  mod.  sense  see  the  quotation 
from  Calderwood's  Hist.,  under  Minister. 

PASTORAL  EPISTLES.— See  New  Testahbnt, 
p.  627^  and  arts.  TntOTHY,  Tittts. 

PATARA  (t&  nira/w)  was  a  city  on  the  Lycian 
coast,  abont  00  stadia  south-east  from  the  month 
of  the  river  Xanthos,  at  the  modem  village 
Gelemish.  It  served  as  the  principal  harbour  for 
the  inland  cities  in  the  valley  of  that  river,  in- 
cluding Xanthus  the  city,  Tios,  Araxa,  eto.  It 
was  alKt  a  link  in  the  chain  of  coasting  trade, 
which  had  been  maintained  for  more  than  a 


thousand  yean  before  Christ,  and  which  steadily 
grew  and  m  the  centuries  immediately  before  ana 
after  Christ  attained  vaat  proportions.  Ships  sail- 
ing between  the  iBgean  or  Italian  harboiurs  and 
the  Levant  (Crprus,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  Syria, 
Egypt)  touohea  at  Rhodes  and  then  at  Patsia, 
makmg  a  straight  run  acaross  the  intervening  sea. 
That  IS  well  exemplified  in  the  aooonnt  <»  St 
Paul's  Toyace  (Ac  21')  from  Miletus  and  Cos  by 
Rhodes  ana  Patara  to  Syria.  In  Patara  he 
foxmd  a  ship  bound  for  Phoenicia  by  the  direct  sea 
voyage  ;  and  he  transhipped  into  it  with  his  com- 
pany. The  ship  in  which  he  had  come  to  Pataia 
was  not  BO  suitable  for  his  purposes,  whether 
because  it  was  bound  for  the  contmuous  coasting 
voyage,  hugging  dose  the  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  oi 
poasiDly  because  it  was  not  going  farther  than  the 
Lycian  harbonra.  Many  snips  engaged  in  the 
Syrian  or  the  Egyptian  trade,  especially  those 
which  were  larger  and  stronger,  stood  direct  across 
the  Levant  from  the  Lycian  coast  to  their  destina- 
tion, keeping  west  and  south  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  They  could  do  this  easily  with  the  pre- 
vailing westerly  breezes  of  the  Levant ;  but  the 
return  voyage  outside  (%.».  south  and  west)  of 
Cyprus  was  not  easy ;  it  could  be  tried  from 
Egypt,  but  from  Syria  was  hardly  possible  for  the 
ancient  ships.  Hence,  when  St.  Paul  was  coming 
back  from  (Jsesarea  to  Rome,  he  had  to  keep  inside, 
\.t.  east  and  north,  of  Cyprus,  on  account  of  the 
prevailing  westerly  breezes,  Ac  27*.  See  also  Myba, 
which  was  the  next  important  link  in  the  chun  of 
trade  eastward. 

This  situation  assured  to  Patara  considerable 
importance  and  wealth.  Its  coinage  begins  abont 
B.C.  440,  sometimes  as  autonomous  with  Lycian 
legends  (name  Pttara)  or  under  dynasts  abont  430- 
410.  In  the  4th  and  3rd  cents.  B.C.  it  seems  t<* 
have  stmck  no  coins,  being  under  foxeim  rule ; 
but  when  the  Lydan  League  was  establidied  (see 
Lycia),  Patarean  coinage  began  again,  B.O.  168- 
81,  and  it  continued  in  bronze  under  the  Roman 
empire  until  about  A.D.  230-240.  Alliance  coins 
with  Myra,  under  Gordian  m.,  attest  the  dose 
relations  of  the  two  dties,  as  above  mentioned. 

The  importance  of  Patara  as  a  link  in  the  con- 
nexion between  Egypt  and  the  .£gean  harbours  is 
shown  by  the  fact  chat,  when  the  Ptolemaic  power 
attained  its  acme  in  the  3rd  cent.,  Ptolemy  Phila- 
ddphus  enlarged  the  city  and  re-named  it  Arsinoe 
after  his  queen ;  but  the  new  name  disappeared 
with  the  Egyptian  power. 

The  name  of  Patara  in  ancient  times  was  olosdy 
connected  with  the  cnltus  and  the  oracle  of  Apollo ; 
and  its  later  coins  show  Apolline  types,  though  on 
ito  earlier  coinage  Athena  and  Hermes  (Greek 
ideals  of  art  and  trade)  are  the  prominent  figures. 
The  Roman  poets,  and  the  later  Greeks  like 
Lykophron,  associate  the  epithet  Patarean  with 
Apollo,  just  as  they  call  the  god  Delphian.  The 
oracle  spoke  only  during  part  of  the  year,  vis.  the 
six  winter  montns. 

In  the  history  of  Christiani^  Patara  was  of 
small  consequence.  Lycia,  like  Pamphylia,  seems 
to  have  been  slow  in  adopting  the  new  religion. 
Patara  was  a  bishopric,  and  is  mentioned  as  such 
in  all  the  Notitus.  There  are  still  considemble 
rains  of  the  city,  on  which  see  Beaufort,  Teiier, 
Fellows,  Spratt,  and  Forbes,  and,  above  all,  the 
splendid  work  of  Benndorf-Niemann  on  Lt/kia. 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 

PATE  (formed  by  loss  of  {  from  'plate,'  which 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  crown  of  t£e  head,  esp. 
the  bald  crown,  from  its  appearance :  cf.  Germ. 
Platte,  'a  plate,'  'bald  head,'  and  vulgarly  'the 
head ')  occurs  once  in  AV  (Ps  7"  '  His  mischief 
shall  return  upon  his  own  head,  and  his  violent 
dealing  stall  come  down  upon  his  own  pate')  and 
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b  ntained  in  RV,  becanse  of  the  distinction  thns 
bronght  ont  between  I'lh  Mf «A,  the  nsnal  word  for 
'  head,'  and  tcng  Ifodhjfddh,  the  '  crown  of  the  head ' 
(which  elsewhere,  however,  is  rendered  '  crown  of 
the  head,'  Gn  49«,  Dt  33»,  2  S  14"  Job  V,  Is  3", 
Jer  2<*  48",  or  'top  of  the  head.'  Dt28"33",  or 
'  scalp.'  Ps  68^).  The  AV  tr.  in  Ps  7"  comes  from 
Coverdale  (Wye.  has  'nol'  in  138!^  <neoke'  in 
1888) ;  it  is  nsed  by  Knox  in  a  tr.  of  the  passage 
{Work*,  iiL  90),  'The  dolour  whilk  he  intendit  for 
me  sail  foil  upon  his  own  pate ;  and  the  violence 
whairwith  he  wold  haif  oppressit  me  sail  cast  doon 
his  awn  held.'  Sliaks.  usee  the  word  freely,  and 
always  in  contempt  or  ridicule,  which  seems  to 
accompany  its  ose  everywhere,  bat  this  is  not 

Sx>nounced  in,  e.g.,  Tymme,  CaMiit  Oeneiis  on 
D  31"  (p.  660),  '  It  was  a  heavie  and  miserable 
sight,  that  Jacob  .  .  .  should  flee  away  as  one 
tbtt  had  done  amiase ;  but  this  was  more  sharpe 
and  fearefnll.  that  the  destruction  which  Laban 
intended  agauist  him,  waa  leadie  to  light  on  his 

pate.'  J.  HA8TIN08. 

PATHEUS  (naffoTot),  1  Es  0",  the  same 
Prhahiah  tbe  Levite,  Ezr  10". 

PATHBOB  (Dhfig,  LXX  yfl  naeav/ifjs,  B  also  taewp^. 
Elk  2»»«  80^,  Vnlg.  Phatures,  also  Phetkros) 
appears  in  the  following  passi^^ : — Jer  44',  the 
Jews  fleeing  before  the  fitbylomans  settled  '  in  the 


land  of  E^i>t,  and  at  Mi^ol,  and  at  Tahpanhes, 
at  Moph  (».«.  Memphis,  so  far  three  cities  of 


and  : 


Lower  Egypt),  and  in  the  country  of  Pathroe,' 
evident^  a  part  of  the  land  south  of  Memphis, 
v.",  all  people  that  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Eg^pt 
Duid]  in  'Pathros'  answer  Jeremiah's  accusation. 
The  '  and '  is  wantiiu'  in  the  Heb.  and  already  in 
the  text  of  the  LXX,  but  it  has  evidently  been 
omitted  by  mistake,  and  must  be  inserted  after  the 
analog  of  the  first  verse.  Pathros  denotes,  not  a 
p«ut  of  (Lower)  Egjl>t  or  Mizraim,  but  a  region 
parallel  to  it.  Is  11"'  the  remainder  of  Israel  will 
be  brought  home  fromAsOTria,  and  from  Eg^t, 
and  from  Pathros  (LXX  strangely  'Bal^Ionia'), 
and  Ethiopia  (Cush),  and  Elam.'^etc.  Ezk  30>^  we 
find  again,  in  the  prophecy  Mainst  E^ypt,  this 
oountiy  parallel  to  Pathros  (t£e  following  oitiea 
are  not  arranged  in  any  geographic  order). 

We  see,  consequentlv,  that  tne  prophets  did  not 
use  Mizraim  in  the  old  sense  '^ypt,'  but  in  a 
limited  sense,  distinguishing  between  Mizraim, 
Egypt  proper,  Le.  Lower  Egypt  or  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile,  and  Pathros  or  Upper  Egypt  (this  definition 
was  correctly  peroeivecT  already  oy  S.  Bochart  in 
his  book  P/uUeg).  Pathros  denotes,  therefore,  the 
same  thing  as  the  Thebais  of  the  Greeks,  the 
country  beginning  a  few  miles  S.  of  Memphis,  at 
a  place  called  Acanthus  by  the  Greeks  and  extend- 
ing to  Syene  on  the  first  cataract.  The  name  is  of 
good  B^p.  formation :  P-to^^, '  the  southern  {rSs) 
oountryv  (m  etymology  given  correctly  already  by 
Qoatran^re.  Other  ethologies  have  not  main- 
tained themselves  t  *-g-  the  comparison  with  the 
Pathyrito  (i'6/iot  Uatvt^nit)  of  the  Greeks,  a  small 
county  or  nomos  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  very 
temptmg^  for  former  sonolars  (6.  Ebers  in  1867),  is 
inafunissible.  (It  would  be  in  Heb.  letters  [DTtinnns 
Pe-hatkor-(ru)  or  something  rimilar).  The  Aseyr. 
king  Eaarhaddon  calls  himself  in  a  cuneiform 
inscription  '  Idng  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  (Jfusur),  of 
Paturiti  and  Ethiopia '  {Kuti,  Le.  Cush  of  the  Heb- 
rews). PoesibiT  tne  Heb.  word  should  be  read 
onne  PathoiU,  m  aooordanoe  with  this  testimony, 
the  verrions,  and  the  Egyp.  etymology. 

The  reason  why  the  prophete  drew  tUs  line 
«f  distinction  between  Egypt  proper  and  the 
'  Southern  country '  was  their  old  political  division, 
renewed  about  800  B.a  At  tbM  time  the  Eth. 


king  of  Napata  extended  his  power  beyond  the 
first  cataract  and  seized  Thebes.  About  770  B.a 
the  Ethiopian  P(i)'ankhi  (Ptankhi)  possessed  Upper 
Egypt  down  to  Hermopolis.  The  rest  of  Egypt 
was  split  up  into  ten  small'  kingdoms  perfectly 
independent  of  the  legal  Pharaoh,  Shoshemk  iv. 
Of  these  petty  kings  redding  in  Sais,  Bubasti^ 
Hermopolis,  etc,  Tefnakht  of  Sais  finally  ^ined 
the  supremacy.  He  failed  to  subject  Middle 
E^rpt  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  Ethiopians. 
Teinakht's  defeat  and  nominal  subjection  under 
P(i)'ankhi's  sovereignty  did  not  raevent  him  and 
his  successor  Bocchoris  (Egyptian  Bok-en-rene/.  the 
famous  founder  of  the  Egyptian  code  of  laws)  nom 
gaining  finally  all  Lower  and  Middle  Egypt.  In 
728  the  Eth.  shabako,  interfering  againrdefeated 
Boochoris,  burned  him  alive,  and  united  Egypt 
under  his  rule.  But  the  political  division  of 
Pathros  under  administration  of  the  Eth.  kings 
and  of  Mizraim  under  native  rulers,  which  had 
lasted  for  some  70  years,  was  kept  in  memory  by 
the  Hebrews  during  the  7th  cent,  and  even  qr 
Ezekiel  (572  B.a) 

Ezk  29**  (after  Egypt  has  been  desolate  for  40 
years  and  ite  inhabitants  exUed),  'I  will  bring 
Dack  the  captivi^  of  Eerpt,  and  will  cause  them 
to  return  into  (LxX,  'wfll  cause  them  to  dwell  in,' 
perhaps  better)  the  land  of  Pathroe,  into  the  land 
of  their  birth,  and  they  shall  be  there  a  base  king- 
dom.' It  is  very  remarkable  to  find  in  Ezekiel  a 
knowledge  of  the  correct  Egvp.  tradition  concern- 
ing the  priority  of  the  Sontnem  country  over  the 
North.  The  earliest  known  dynasties  of  kings 
resided  in  Memphis  on  the  border  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  but  the  first  historical  king,  Menes, 
came  from  This  (Thinis)  near  Abydoe  m  Upper 
Egyptk  Therefore  tbe  inscriptionB  always  place  the 
South  as  the  aboriginal  country  before  the  Nortli. 
The  issue  of  that  prophecy  is  not  quite  dear.  The 
downfidi  of  Egypt's  power  and  the  loss  of  her  in- 
dependence for  ever  in  625  B.a,  brought  about  by 
Cainbyses,  are  a  dear  fulfilment.  But  we  do  not 
know  of  an  independent  E^p.  Idngdom  limited  to 
Upper  Eeypt,  except aboutSOO  B.a,  when  the  Egyp- 
tians, rebeuing  against  the  Greek  kings  (Ptolemy 
IV.  and  T.),  hdd  their  own  in  the  Thebaid  for  about 
20  years.  Ezekid's  words  mtparently  require  sMne 
less  literal  interpretation,  wnich  we  cannot  well 
give  in  our  present  stato  of  knowledge.  From 
Pathros  the  branoh  of  the  Egyptians  came,  called 
Pathrulin  (On  10>*,  LXX  ol  narpormulii). 

W.  Max  MttLLEB. 

PATHOS  (Bdr^).  —  This  island  is  once  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  Rev  1*  '  I  John  .  .  .  was  in 
the  ide  that  is  called  Patmos,  for  the  word  of  God 
and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Patmos 
lies  ofi'  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  ST  SO'  N.  Lat. 
and  26*  SIC  E.  Long.,  and  on  the  map  lias  roughly 
the  shape  of  a  horse's  head  and  neck,  the  nose 
pointing  eastwardsi  It  is  about  10  mOes  long  hv 
N.  ancTS.,  and  6  Inroad  along  ite  northern  end. 
Its  much  indented  coastline  is  87  miles  round ; 
according  to  Pliny,  30  Roman  miles.  It  oondste  of 
three  mam  masses  of  volcanic  hills  which,  at  their 
highest  point,  Hagios  Elias,  rise  to  over  800  ft.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  ite  palms  won  it  tbo  name  of 
Palmoaa,  but  under  'Turkish  rule  ite  vegetetion, 
trade,  and  inhalntasts  have  nearly  disappeared. 
The  andent  capital  occupied  an  istnmus  connect- 
ing what  are  now  called  the  inleto  of  La  Scala  and 
Merika.  Ite  ruins  are  still  vidble,  and  the  Cydo- 
pean  work  of  the  dtadd  denotes  great  antiqui^. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  modem  idand  is  the 
monastery  of  St.  J<dm,  dominating  with  ite  battle- 
mento  the  modem  town,  which  lies  m  mUe  and  a 
half  south  of  La  Scala,  the  landing-place.  This 
monastery  was  founded  in  1088  under  Alexins 
Comnenns  by  St.  Christodnlos.    Wltethar  Um 
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'  care  of  the  apooalypoe '  halfway  ap  the  hill«iile| 
now  shown  as  the  spot  at  which  St.  John  reoeired 
his  leTeUtion,  was  already  famons  before  tiiat 
date,  is  not  known.  The  monastery  oontains  a 
poor  remnant  of  the  Taloable  library  which  was 
once  there.  Mai,  in  his  Nova  Bibliotheea,  YL  iL 
p.  637,  has  published  from  a  Vatican  MS  a  list  of 
uie  books  preeenred  there  in  the  13th  cent.  It  was 
here  that  the  Englidi  traveller  E.  D.  Clark  par- 
chased  of  the  monks,  iu  Oct.  1814,  the  great  9th 
cent,  codex  of  Plato  now  in  the  Bodleum.  It  remains 
to  add  Uiat,  according  to  an  uncertain  tradition 

f reserved  in  Irensos,  v.  30  ;  Ensebins,  HE  iii.  18 ; 
[ieronymns,  de  Ser.  IU.  o.  9,  and  others,  St.  John 
was  euled  to  Patmos  in  the  14th  year  of  the 
emperor  Domitian,  and  retnmed  thenoe  to  Ephesns 
A.D.  96  under  Nenra.  A  modem  traveller,  Mr. 
Theodore  Bent,  has  snggested  that  the  natural 
scenery  of  the  island  determined  some  features  of 
the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse:  a  suggestion 
which  Dean  Stanley  in  nia  Strmoni  ii»  tM  East 
had  already  made. 

IdnKAiDBi.— H.  F.  Tnar,  Tkt  tdanti  af  tit*  Sgtaii,  1890, 
ppw  178-196 ;  Toonetort,  JUaUon  ttm  Yttag*,  hjaa,  Vnt ; 
Witlpole,  Twrbv,  iModon.  USD,  ToL  iL  4S;  K.  D.  Clark, 
TravtU,  Loodon,  1818,  toL  tL  ob.  I ;  Bon,  Rsitn,  Btottnrt, 
1840,  ?xiL  U.;  Ontrin,  DiKr1tt(a%  dt  Flit  d»  Artmw,  Aite, 
USt,  Amooc  aooiant  anthoritias  Fatanos  l«  menUoiwd  bj 
tboBji.  Wl  tt;  PUny,  Sat.  fiOtlT.  St;  Strabo,  bk.  z.  oh.  fi. 

F.  C.  CONTBEABB. 

PATRIiRCHS.— The  discussion  of  this  subject 
falls  naturally  into  two  parts,  vis.,  a  few  general 
remarks,  and  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the 
immense  age  ascribed  to  the  individual  members 
of  thiselaas. 

L  Oet%«rai  Sunarki. — ^When  the  title 'patriarch' 
is  applied'  to  a  UbUcal  character,  it  is  usually 
understood  to  mean  one  of  the  earliest  fathers  of 
the  human  race,  or  one  of  the  three  great  progeni- 
tors of  Israel,  namely,  Abraham,  Ismc,  or  Jacob, 
In  the  NT  it  is  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  sons 
of  Jacob  (Ac  7*- ')  and  David  (Ac  if).  The  LXX, 
from  which  the  title  comes,  favoois  the  less 
restricted  use.  At  I  Ch  2^  nrfUmtu.  (Heb.  i^iq 
rAa^)  are  heads  of  the  Levites ;  at  1  Ch  27"  v.  tUp 
fuKQf  'Iff.  {'Yi  "iV)  are  the  chief  officials  of  the 
kingdom ;  at  2  Ch  ig*  rOr  t.  1<r.  {'}fr^  n^3Mn  >()ir])  are 
leamng  men,  fit  to  serve  as  jadKCs ;  at  2Qi  23'*rodt 
r.  '^p)  are  the  captains  ot  hundreds ;  at  2  Ch 
26"  w.  r&>  Surar&r  I'm  rt3V9  '^•H)  officers 
in  Uniah's  army ;  4  Mao  v*  speaks  of  ol  r.  luiOf 
'Ap.  1r.  1<u(ifi,  and  4  Mac  16"  of  'Afi.  col  1<r.  col 
'lac.,  Kol  rirnt  ci  w.  In  this  article  we  shall  not 
need  to  say  anything  about  the  later  patriarchs: 
for  them  the  articles  Abbahah,  etc.,  should  be 
consulted.  We  have  to  deal  only  with  two  classes 
— the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  aiid  those  who  are 
placed  between  the  Flood  and  the  Urth  of  Abra- 
ham. 

Of  the  former  we  poaaeas  two  lists :  a  Cainite^  in 
Gn  4"- ascribed  to  J ;  and  a  Sethite,  Gn  S*-",  the 
work  of  P.  They  cover  the  same  ground,  Lamech 
being  the  terminus  adouem  in  both  cases ;  but  the 
former  begins  with  (Stin,  tite  latter  with  Seth. 
They  ran  as  follows  t— 

aii4lT.IS  On6»« 

Oatn  8«tb 
Enoch  Enoch 
Ind  Kenan 
Mehnjad  MahalaM 
Hethuahaal  Jared 
Enoch 
Uethunlib 


The  editor*  to  whom  we  owe  the  Book  of  Genesis 
in  its  present  form  evidently  understood  the 
Lamech  of  ch.  4  to  be  the  same  person  as  the 
Lamech  of  oh.  6.  Yet  one  and  tne  same  man 
cannot  have  been  the  descendant  in  the  direct  line 
of  two  individuals  so  sharply  distingoiahed  from 


each  other  as  Cain  and  Seth.  And  there  is  a 
striking  similaril^  between  some  of  the  names  on 
the  one  side  and  on  tiie  other,  oomp«dling  us  to 
condnde  that  P  altered  Irad  into  Jared,  Iluhujaal 
into  Mahalalel,  Methnahael  into  Methuselah.  See, 
farther,  the  separate  articles  on  these  names. 

The  11th  chapter  of  (Senesis  carries  us  from  the 
Flood  to  the  birth  of  Abraham.  MT  and  Sam.  have 
here  a  list  of  nine  names :  LXX  (followed  by  Lk  3**), 
obviously  for  the  sake  of  reaching  the  number  ten, 
as  in  Gn  6,  inserts  Cainan  between  Arpachshad 
and  Shelah,  and  attributes  to  him  precisely  the 
same  age  at  the  birth  of  his  firstborn  and  at  death 
as  to  Shelah.  Many  of  the  namee  in  this  genealogy 
have  been  identified  (but  see  Dillm.a<f^)  as  those 
of  localities  in  Mesopotamia. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  Byte's  oonclnsiov 
respecting  the  patriarchs  as  a  whole :  '  Perhaps  we 
should  not  be  far  wrong  in  resaiding  them  as  con- 
stitating  a  group  of  demigods  or  heroes,  whose 
names,  in  the  earliest  days  of  Hebrew  tradition, 
filled  up  the  blank  between  the  creation  of  man 
and  the  aee  of  the  Israelite  patriarchs.  Such  a 
sToup  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of 
the  primitive  legends  of  other  races.  The  removal 
of  every  taint  of  polytheistio  snperstition,  the 
presentation  of  these  names  a«  tiie  names  of 
ordinary  human  beings,  would  be  the  work  of  the 
Israelite  narrator'  [JBarljf  Narratiees  of  Otn. 
p.  81).  In  such  purification  of  derived  material 
we  see  inspiration  at  work. 

For  more  particulars  see  articles  Abfachsbad, 
etc 

it  Long«vUviifth»Patriarehi.—AaiatMa6M!r' 
ence  between  J  and  P  is,  that  the  former  (Gn  4'*-  **), 
if  he  furnishes  anything  beyond  a  name,  connects 
with  it  an  interesting  statement ;  whilst  the  latter 
(Gn  6.  11)  gives  the  age  at  which  each  patriarch 
Ix^t  his  fintbom  son,  and  that  at  which  he  died. 
The  figures  mentioned  for  the  second  of  these 
events  are  so  high  that,  if  they  had  been  fonnd 
anywhere  bat  in  the  BiUe^  we  shoald  have  dis- 
missed them  as  inventions.  We  do  not  trouble  to 
inquire  whether  the  first  seven  Egyptian  kings 
reigned  in  all  12,800  years,  or  whether  any  credence 
is  due  to  Ephoms  and  Nioolans,  who,  as  Joaephaa 
(Ant.  u  iii.  9)  says,  'relate  that  the  ancients  uved 
a  thousand  years.'  And  the  attempts  hititerto 
made  to  vindicate  Ps  numbers  are  powerless  to 
carry  conviction. 

Tnere  is  no  sufficient  historical  evidence  to  show 
that  in  earlier  ages  or  under  more  favourable  con- 
ditions human  lite  has  been  prolonged  to  anything 
like  900  years.  Delitzsch  would  have  liked  to 
make  a  point  of  this,  but  it  is  nothing  to  the 
pnnose  when  he  quotes  {New  Comm.  <m  Gen. 
p.  ^2)  Becker's  statement  that '  a  lifetime  of  160 
IS  not  uncommon  in  the  snow  mountains  of  South 
Duestan.'  Prichard  jLATat.  SiH.  of  Man,  p.  653) 
is  mclined  to  accept  Easton's  tables,  according  to 
which  three  Europeans  have  attained  the  age  of 
between  170  and  180,  two  between  160  and  170,  and 
so  on.  Tet,  even  if  this  were  so,  it  falls  far  short 
of  the  mark.  The  human  frame,  as  men  have 
known  it  in  historical  times,  is  not  calculated  to 
last  200  years,  to  say  nothing  of  900.  And  there 
is  no  more  reason  tor  believing  that  its  vigour 
gradually  declined  doling  and  after  the  days  of 
the  grey  forefathers  of  the  race,  than  there  is  for 
accepting  the  Talmudio  absurdity  that  the  first 
man  reached  from  earth  to  heaven,  but  after  his 
rin  the  Holy  Cue  laid  His  hands  upon  him  and 
made  him  fittie  {Chaff.  12a).  Gn  O''  has  been 
adduced  as  marking  a  turning-point  at  which  the 
deterioration  began.  Bnt  this  clause  is  either  a 
gloss,  explanatory  of  the  preceding  words  (Wellh. ), 
or,  more  probably,  it  has  been  transposed  from  its 
original  position  in  the  story  of  the  Fall  (Bndde). 
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a  time  for  peace.'  Jg  4",  1  S  7".  Lk  14",  Ac  12", 
iter  6*),  of  ooncord  as  opposed  to  strife  (Ob^, 
Pa  28*.  Jar  9»;  cf.  Mt  1^,  1  Co  T*.  Eph  4>). 
Hence  the  expression  'man  of  <m^»  peaea'  for  an 
intimate  friend  (Ps  41*  'mine  own  familiar  friend' ; 
Jer  ao^*-  38").  In  this  sense  God  Himself  is  said  to 
be  a  God,  not  of  confusion  but  of  peace  (1  Co  14"). 
Hence  He  requires  peace  of  men  (Zee  8",  Ps  34'' 
36",  Bo  14"  1  Co  V\  Eph  4»,  He  12").  Those  who 
practise  it  He  xewatda  (Ja  3",  cf.  Mt  6*),  but  those 
who  disregard  it  an  punished  (Is  69*-  *,  Bo  3"). 

In  the  primaiT  sense  of  prosperi^,  peace  is  a 
blessing  of  whicn  God  alone  is  the  antnor  (Is  45' 
(  •  I,  J*,  make  peace  and  create  evil ' ;  cf .  Job  26*, 
Ps  147"),  and  which  He  bestows  upon  the  right- 
eons  (6n  15>*  Abraham ;  2  K  22"  Josiah ;  Ps  37" 
the  perfect  man;  Ps  119>"  those  who  lore  God's 
law ;  Pr  8*  those  who  follow  the  divine  Wisdom ; 
cf .  Ps  4»,  Job  6",  Is  32"  'And  the  work  of  righteous- 
ness shall  be  peace ;  and  the  effect  of  righteous- 
ness, quietness,  and  confidence  for  ever.'  Cf.  also 
Ja  3").  It  is  a  gift  which  God  desires  to  impart 
to  all  His  people  (Jer  29"),  but  which  He  is  often 
unable  to  grant  because  of  their  sins  (Is  48",  Jer 
4">;  of.  v.").  For  there  can  be  no  peace  to  the 
wicked  (Is  48"  07").  Those  who  hope  for  it,  while 
continuing  in  their  iniquity,  are  self-deceired 
(Jer6"8'»,Ezkl3»-^. 

Among  the  bleennp  to  which  Israel  looks 
forward  in  the  Messianic  time  none  is  more 
emphasized  than  peace.  The  corenant  which 
God  made  with  the  fathers  at  the  first  (Nn  25", 
Lr  26*,  Mai  2*-*},  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  which 
the  prophets  confidently  look,  is  a  covenant  of 
peace  (Is  64",  Ezk  84"  37").  The  messenger  who 
brings  tidings  of  the  coming  salvation  is  one  who 
publishes  peace  (Is  52',  Nah  1").  The  Messiah 
Himself  is  the  Prince  of  Peace  (b  9* ;  cf.  Mic  S*, 
Zee  ft").  Of  the  increase  of  His  government  and 
peace  there  shall  be  no  end  (Is  V).  In  His  days 
the  righteous  shall  flourish,  and  abundance  of 
peace  till  the  moon  be  no  more  (Ps  72*- ').  Psalmist 
and  prophet  alike  are  full  of  pictures  of  the  time 
when  J  shall  bless  His  people  with  peace  (Ps  29") ; 
when  the  meek  shall  innent  the  land  ana  delight 
themselves  in  the  abundance  of  peace  (Ps  37"); 
when  peace  shall  be  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(Ps  122') :  in  the  temple  (Hag  2*) ;  when  men  shall 
go  in  with  joy  and  be  led  forth  with  peace  (Is  65"; 
cf.  64") ;  when  the  very  officers  shall  be  peace  and 
the  exactors  righteousness  (Is  60") ;  when  peace 
shall  extend  to  Jerusalem  like  a  river  ana  the 
glory  of  the  nations  like  an  overflowing  stream 
(Is  66") ;  nay,  when  Giod  shall  speak  peace  to  the 
very  Gentiles  (Zee  9">).  Even  Jeremiah,  bitter  in  his 
dennnciationa  of  those  who  ci^  peace  when  there 
is  no  peace,  and  prophesy  before  the  time  (4"  6" 
gu  14"  23"  28*1,  U  firm  in  his  belief  that  a  time  is 
coming  when  God  will  rereal  to  His  people  abund- 
ance of  peace  and  truth  (33*). 

The  NT  shares  with  OT  the  view  of  peace  as 
a  characteristic  of  the  Messianic  time  (Lk  1**  2" 
19",  Ac  10**).  In  this  sense  is  probably  to  be 
understood  the  greeting  of  the  disciples  on  their 
missionary  journey  (Mt  10"-",  Lk  lO"-*).  The 
gospel  of  the  Messiah  is  expressly  called  a  gospel 
of  peace  (Eph  6",  Ac  10").  As  such  it  is  opposed 
to  all  strife  and  confosion.  Jesns  Himself  is  the 
great  peace-maker,  who,  by  preaching  peace  to 
those  who  are  near  and  to  those  who  are  afar  off, 
and  reconciling  both  to  God,  has  Himself  become 
onr  peace  (Eph  2'*^  ;  cf.  Mic  6",  He  7*  Melchize- 
dek,  King  of  Peace,  as  a  type  of  Christ).  Hence, 
while  God  is  frequently  caDed  in  NT  the  God  of 
peace  (Ro  16"  1^,  2  Co  13",  Ph  4»  1  Th  5",  2  Th 
3",  He  13"),  we  have  reference  not  merely  to  the 
peitce  of  God  (Ph  4'),  but  to  the  peace  of  Christ 
(Col  3";  cf.  the  ap«)stolio  salutations.    'Grace  to 


yon,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  from  th« 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  Bo  1'  and  often).  Thus  in  His 
farewell  worda  to  Hia  disciples  Jesus  represents 
peace  as  a  gift  to  them  from  Himscdf  (Jn  14"  16" : 
'  Mr  peace  I  give  unto  you.  These  things  have  I 
spoKen  to  you,  that  in  me  ye  may  have  peace'). 

Characteristic  of  NT  is  the  view  of  peace  as  the 
present  possession  of  the  Christian.  In  a  single 
case  it  is  used  by  St.  Paul  of  that  future  blessed- 
ness which  is  to  be  expected  by  the  righteous  at 
the  Parousia  (Ro  2"),  but  in  general  it  denotes  a 
state  of  the  Christian  in  this  present  life.  It  is  so 
'  ■     •       ■    " "14" 


.  id 
of  the  Spirit  is  ufe  and  peace ' ;  Bo  15"  '  Now  the 
God  of  nope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in 
believing' ;  2  Th  3"  '  The  Lord  of  peace  give  yon 
peace  at  all  times  in  all  ways ' ;  Col  3"  '  Let  the 
peace  of  Christ  rule  in  your  hearts ' ;  Bo  5'  '  We 
have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (so  Lipsius,  Hdcom.  iL  pt.  2,  108 ;  Cremer, 
Lex.  364  et  (xl.,  who  read  Ixo/uy  in  place  of  the  better 
attested  fyu/ur).  In  this  connexion  peace  acquires 
the  technicai  meaning  of  '  the  tranquil  state  of  a 
soul  assured  of  ita  salvation  through  Christ  and  ao 
fearing  nothing  from  God,  and  content  with  ita 
earthly  lot,  of  whatever  sort  it  be '  (Thayer,  Lex. 
182).  As  such  it  is  the  direct  result  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  Christ  (Eph  2"- "),  and  consists  primarily  in 
a  state  of  conscious  reconciliation  with  God  (Ro  6'), 
though  often  used  in  a  broader  sense  to  denote  all 
the  bleaainga  which  accompany  and  flow  fxvm  that 
reconciliation  (so  2  Th  3",  and  in  the  apostoUc 
greetings.  Bo  T,  1  Co  1*.  and  often). 

LmuiVBS.— Oramer,  Bib.  Theot.  Lex.  tub  «i^t«;  Wela, 
Bib.  TlucL  of  VT,  Indn ;  Wordaworth,  Tk»  On»  Btlittim 
(£Zr,  1881X  ZlT-m  8m  sho  H.  Alton,  IndmUing  Chritt,  106 ; 
B.  w.  Otiuroh,  CatJudral  and  Unieenay  Strvuau,  IM ;  J.  B. 
UKhttoot,  Strmmi  in  St.  PavTt,  13« ;  F.  W.  BobertKm, 
iSirmaiu,  iU.  ISO,  Human  Raet,  SOS;  T.  Bbmejr,  Strmmi  <n 
Kinffi  WeitMuKiit  Choptl,  U.  79,  M,  I0«,  121. 

w.  Adams  Bbown. 
PBiCE-OFFERnrO.— See  Sacrifice. 


FEACOCKB(ar^andDt^tuM(yyfm).— Theword 
'  ^acocks '  occurs  in  two  passages,  1  K  10"  (where 
liXX  seems  to  have  translated  it  by  TcX«nrro( 
=  ' things  [«e.  X<9ot,  stones]  carved  by  an  axe') 
and  2  Ch  9*>  (where  LXX  omits  the  word).  The 
Vulg.  in  both  has  pavi.  A  third  place  in  which 
AY  gives  'peacock  (Job  39")  has  another  Heb. 
original  (d'^  rinAnlm),  which  doubtless  refers  to 
th^  ostrich,  as  in  RV.  As  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  rendering  '  peacocks ' 
for  tvkHyytm,  this  stately  bird,  Pavo  cristaius,  L., 
was  doubtless  imported  oy  Solomon  either  direct 
from  India  (?  Ophir=Abhira)  or  from  some  port 
to  which  Hiram  8  sailors  bad  brought  it  from  India 
(see  Cheyne  in  Emos.  Times,  JiUy  1898,  p.  472). 
Sir  E.  Tennant  (Ceylon,  iL  102)  has  shown  that 
the  Tamil  name  of  'peacocks '  is  tokei,  apparently 
a  cognate  of  tukktyyim.  It  is  very  abundant  in 
the  forests  of  India,  and  in  some  of  the  native 
atatea  it  ia  iUegal  to  edioot  it.  We  have  no  mention 
of  its  introduction  into  Mediterranean  regions 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Solomon.  It  is,  however, 
very  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Gr.  and  Lat. 
classioa.  G.  £.  Post. 

PEARL. — There  is  no  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
AV  'pearl '  for  ^\  gahklsh  (Job 28").  The  LXX 
merely  transliterates  yaptlt.  It  means  far  mora 
probably  'crystal'  (so  BV,  Ox/.  Heb.  Lex.,  Sieg- 
iried-Stade,  Dillmann,  A.  B.  Davidson,  et  cU.). 
Although  this  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  regarded 
as  a  precious  stone,  yet  fine  pieces  of  rock  crystal, 
especially  if  large  enough  to  be  made  into  vases, 
have  always  been  high^  valued.  The  word  ot)^^ 
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which  ooenn  in  the  nme  paaaage,  and  in  Pr  tf* 
(^er6)  20>*  81>*,  La  4\  aboJd  perhape  be  toe* 
<jMarIs'  (see  Dillm.  on  Job  28>*).  3oth  AV  and 
RV  text  liare  'rabiea,'  RVm  'or  led  ooral  or 
pearls'  (in  La  4*  'or  eanHa').  Pearls  {/lofya^tu) 
are  mentioned  in  the  NT  in  several  places.  They 
were  and  are  much  prixed  ^ma  (1  ll  2*,  Rev  17*). 
They  were  chosen  oy  Chrut  as  a  type  of  that 
which  was  most  precious,  to  be  compared  with  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (Mt  13*).  The  verb  ntuam  in 
Arab.,  ooapled  with  /u/tts' pearl,'  wgnifies  'to 
string  pearls.'  Conpled  with  tATrss*  poetry,'  it 
means  'to  ananrn  verses.'  Thus  poeny  is  com- 
pared with  pearu.  The  Arab  poets  and  authors 
ring  innumerable  changes  on  the  names  for  pearls 
in  characterizing  th«r  literary  prodnotions.  Thus 
a  poem  is  called  '  the  Lone  PearL'  or '  The  Precious 
Pearl,'  or '  The  String  of  Pearls,'  eto.  Our  Saviour 
warns  us  against  giving  that  which  ia  holv  unto 
dogs,  and  castimt  our  pearls  before  swine  (Sft  7*). 
The  instinct  of  uiristiatt  conseionsness  has  usually 
interpreted  pearls  here  as  referring  |to  the  preoions 
words  of  Divine  revelation.  This  would  be  in 
strict  accord  with  the  Oriental  usage  above  illus- 
trated. The  gates  of  pearl  (Rev  21'')  are  probably 
to  be  understood  as  mofAer  of  pearl.  Separate 
pearls  are  the  same  in  oomMwition  and  origin  as 
the  shell,  being  formed  by  toe  gradual  deposition 
of  layers  of  the  secretion  of  the  oyster,  Avieula 
tnargarittferci,  L.  They  are  usually  deposited  in 
the  most  fleshy  {larta,  particularly  within  and 
around  the  addnetor  muscle.  When  the  secretion 
of  the  oyster  is  mwUdly  inoreased,  not  only  are 
separate  pearls  formed,  Dnt  nodules  and  excres- 
cences of  the  same  sort  are  produced  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  shelL  These  are  often  detaehed  and 
sold  as  pearls,  but  at  a  lower  price. 

O.  E.  Post. 

PEOULUIU— The  Heb.  word  f^Mah  (nyjp)  is 
used  in  Ex  19*  of  the  people  of  Israel  as  God's 
special  possession  and  care,  and  it  is  translated  in 
AY  and  RV  '  a  peculiar  treasure.'  It  is  applied  to 
Israel  in  the  same  sense,  bat  with  'am  (og), '  people,' 
prefixed  in  Dt  7*  14> 26k.  Ex  10»is  echoed  in  Ps 
186*  '  For  the  Lord  hath  chosen  Jacob  unto  himself, 
and  Israel  for  his  peculiar  treasure' ;  and  in  Mai  3", 
where  the  reference  is  transferred  to  the  Israel  of 
the  future.*  The  origin  of  the  word  is  unknown, 
and  no  form  of  its  root  ia  elsewhere  found  in  the 
Bible,  but  its  meaning  u  made  clear  by  1  Ch  29* 
and  Ec  2*.  In  the  former  passage  David  savs  that 
in  addition  to  the  public  money  to  be  usea  in  the 
bnOding  of  the  temple,  he  has  a  prieat*  Hon  which 
he  is  ready  to  hand  over  for  the  same  purpose. 
'  We  might  say  that  it  was  the  fl»eu$  as  distin- 
guished from  the  ararinim,  the  privy  purse  as 
opposed  to  the  public  treasury'  (Lightfoot,  Fresh 
tC«o.*  p.  284).  In  Eo  2*  the  reference  is  also  to 
the  '  peculiar  treasure  of  kings.'  The  flguUah  is 
therefore  Uiat  whioh  is  one's  own,  that  to  which 
no  one  else  has  a  claim. 

The  LXX  translators  seem  to  have  caught  the 
meaning,  but  found  it  difficult  to  express  in  Greek. 
In  1  Ch  20*  thev  use  the  verb  rtaanuigSiu  (t  repc- 
vtrotiiiuu, '  wbicn  I  have  saved  up  ) ;  bat  that  verb 
is  unsuitable  in  the  other  places,  and  thev  appear 
to  have  coined  an  adj.  repto^totit  whicn  (along 
with  Xo^t,  'people')  tbey  use  in  Ex  19"  23**  (not  in 
the  Heb.  or  Eng.),  Dt  7*  14'  26i*,  and  a  subst. 
Ttptowiaritit,  which  they  use  in  Ps  136*,  Eo  2*.  In 
Mai  3"  they  use  the  subst.  rtparol'^nt.  The  adj. 
TtpiairMt  occurs  twice  in  NT,  (1)  Tit  2'*  Xads  rtgi- 
oiaiot,  a  verbal  quotation  from  Dt  14* ;  (2)  1  P  2*, 

*  8m  Ntntawier  on  'Ezprawiont  amplQjrad  oanoemiiiB  InMl 
«  a  OhOMD  Nktion,'  in  Bspot.  Tinm,  voL  UL  (1891-82),  p.  10. 

t  So  alw  it  is  praiwble  that  Iwttirm,  which  is  not  (band  earilor 
than  in  the  Lord's  Pnyer  (Ht  6U,  Lk  IV),  wm  coined  b]r  tlM 
Bvaogelists,  as  ilinUar  oompounds  Unfinn,  i/mitm,  ifuiiriM, 
nuimii  waf*  lonned  by  eocles.  Or.  miteis. 


in  whioh,  though  a  quotation  from  Ex  19*  (where 
the  LXX  is  also  Xa^  TtfuiOnm),  the  expression  is 
Xait  til  vtptTotqo'd'  (the  same  as  m  LXX  of  Mai  V) 
Jvtxime  (Op.  vL  725  f.)  waa  puaded  with  the  ««pt- 
etnet  which  he  found  in  the  LXX,  and,  discovering  it 
nowhere  dse,  he  concluded,  from  an  examination 
of  the  biblical  passages  and  from  the  verb  repumu. 
to  excel,  that  it  expressed  separation  in  the  sense 
of  superiority.  Bat  finding  that  Symmachns,  who 
usually  eivee  tfoi^erot  for  rtfutrut,  once  used  the 
Latin  adj.  pecultarit,  he  perceived  that  the  true 
force  of  the  Heb.  and  Gr.  words  is  '  separation  to 
one's  self,'  and  chose  the  words  peeulium  and 
peculiar**  as  the  usual  translation,  thus  replacing 
the  inadequate  abundant  of  the  Old  Lat.  by  a 
singnlarlT  felicitous  word.  For  j>«eti/>um  *  (whence 
adj.  peeMiarit)  is  a  word  of  speda]  significance  in 
Bwnan  society,  bdng  a  person  s  private  pune,  and 
especially  the  private  property  possessed  by  a  son 
or  daughter  independentiy  of  their  father,  or  fay  a 
slave  independentiy  of  his  master. 

Jerome  did  not  alwam  use  this  wonL  In  Bz  IflS  he  >ias  in 
jmohUwm,  Id  Dt  7*  Ip  MU  mmilm  ptnUiarii,  in  1  Oh  »• 
picuHm»m»um,tiaHa1UiSn&v»aMmm.  But  in  Ps  ISM  be 
OSes  tlie  more  goienJ  te  jWMMMMMm,  and  in  Eo  ts  tbnvij 
mMantUu.  InTltZ>*lMhaspop<>{iMaeMfitaMKl,aodin IPS* 
vojmlu»  aequUtUtni*.  These  nnsaUsfScitory  renderings  in  the 
Vnlg.  NT  are  due,  liititfoot  thinks,  to  the  Ikct  that  the  NT  was 
translated  lint,  and  iliat  only  after  its  tnmslation  lad  Jerome 
raoognised  the  ralnaottliewindeilngsaggestedhy  Symmachns. 

We  have  no  subst  in  Eng.  to  correspond  with 
the  Lat.  oceii/tMm,  and  even  the  adj^  peculiar'  seems 
not  to  nave  been  avaUable  for  Wyclif s  purpose, 
for  he  never  usee  it,  though  trandating  directiy 
from  the  Vulgate.  In  Ex  lO*  he  has  'my  propre 
tresour'  (but  m  1888  'a  spedalte'),  while  in  Dt  7* 
14*  26>*  he  has  (and  so  Purvey,  1388)  'a  spedal 
people.' t  It  was  Tindale,  in  hu  NT  of  1626,  who 
mtroduced  '  a  peculiar  people.'  He  was  followed, 
in  Tit  2>*,  by  all  the  Eng.  verrions  except  the  Rhero. 
(*  a  people  acceptable '),  and  in  1  P  2*  by  all  except 
Cran.  ('a  people  whych  are  wonne')  and  Rheni. 
('a  people  ot  purchase').  It  is  greatiy  to  be 
regretted  that  the  adj.  'peculiar'  has  lost  its 
honourable  meaning.  Its  earlier  use  may  be  UIuh- 
trated  from  Udall's  Era*mu^  Paraphrofte,  L  fol. 
32, '  Every  tree  hath  his  pecnlyer  and  proper  fruyte, 
which  by  the  taste  doeth  cleclare  the  stocke'; 
Synode  at  Dart,  p.  9,  'The  true  cause  of  the  free 
Ejection  is  the  good  pleasure  of  God  .  .  .  conrist- 
ing  herein,  that  out  of  the  common  multitude  of 
sinners  he  culled  out  to  himselfe,  for  his  owne 
peculiar,  some  certaine  persons,  or  men ' ;  and 
Knox,  Work$,  iiL  13, '  Seeke  God,  who  is  a  peculiar 
Father  to  the  faituoll,  delivering  them  rrom  all 
tribulations,  not  for  thor  worthynease^  bat  for  his 
own  mercie.' 

The  Revisers  have  been  divided  on  the  propriety 
of  retaining  the  word.  In  Tit  2'*,  1  P  2*  '  a  peculiar 
people'  is  changed  into  'a  people  for  his  (God'.<() 
own  possession.'^  But  in  Dt  7*  'aspedal  people'  is 
turuM  into  'a  peculiar  people,'  and  that  phrase 
or  'a  peculiar  treasure^  ia  retained  in  the  OT 
wherever  it  occurs  in  AV.  In  1  Ch  29"  mine  own 
proper  good'  becomes  'a  treasure  of  mine  own'; 
and  in  Mai  3"  the  familiar  '  in  that  dav  when  I 
make  up  my  jewels'  of  AV  is  changea  into  '  in 
the  day  that  I  do  make,  even  a  peculiar  treasure ' 
(see  Jbwel,  vol.  ii.  p.  665^  g  6). 

The  adj.  '  peculiar'  occurs auo  in  Wis  19*  ' Serr- 

'  Peeulium  is  from  peew,  cattle,  that  behig  tlie  ohiaf  partot 
property  in  early  Roman  days. 

t  Wj-cllfs  and  Purvey's  renderings  in  the  other  places  are: 
1  Oh S>>  'Uyne  owne  treeor'  (1388  'my  proper  oatel'— which, 
wlwn  we  tUnk  at  the  origin  of  peou^tum,  and  oompare  Sag. 
'  otnttel,'  the  eame  word,  brings  usverynearthe  true  meaning) ; 
Ps  UM  ■  into poasessioun ' ;  Bo2>  ■■ubstaunces'(Piirray,  'the 
sastels'— a  Tailous  spelling  of  'catels'  or  a  slip.  Porrey  uses 
'  caateli '  for  <  tents '  tn  Kz  14»,  but  it  eeeras  to  be  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  aenm  of  property) ;  Hal  S"  '  into  a  special  treeoun ' 
ile';lPr"      •    ■       ■    •  ■ 


Tit  Si« '  a  peple  aocept&le 


?  V '  puple  of  purchashigs.' 
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lug  [srobeenring]  the  peonliar  eomnuuidmenta  that 
were  given  unto  them'  (iSviy/xroOffa  tvIi  UUui  iwt' 
rayals,  RV  '  ministering  to  thy  several  command- 
mentft ') ;  and  RV  introduces  it  into  WiB  3>*  '  There 
shall  be  given  him  for  his  faithfulness  a  peculiar 
favour '  (r^t  rlrrntt  x^*  iKXinrij,  AV  '  the  special 
gift  of  faith ').  This  is  the  sense  in  whicn  the 
word  is  used  by  Udall  (quoted  above) ;  by  Adams 
on  2  P  1*  *  Woe  to  them  that  engross  faith,  that 
enclose  tiod's  commons,  that  make  that  several 
and  peculiar,  which  the  Lord  hath  laid  open  and 
made  common  'j  and  hy  Herbert  in  the  lamiliar 
lines  from  The  Temple  (g  168, '  Judgment ')— 

•AlmighUe  Judge,  how  ib*l]  poor  wntohM  brack 
Thy  dreadful  look, 

Able  a  heart  ot  iron  to  a|ipa]I, 

When  Thon  ahalt  oall 

For        mut  r*—"**  bookt* 

J.  HABTDrOS. 
PEDAHEL  (Stfinf,  4aSa^).— The  prince  of  Naph- 
tali,  one  of  those  who  took  part  in  dividing  the 
land,  Nu  84"  P.  The  name  belongs  to  the  late 
and  artificial  class  which  haa  so  many  representa- 
tives in  P  (of.  Gray,  Htb.  Proper  AomM,  198,  200, 
210,  SIO,  and  in  Eapoe.  Sept  1897.  p>  179  ft). 

PEDAHZUR  {-nifVh  *alwr(v)o^).— The  fether  of 
Gamaliel,  the  pnnce  of  the  tribe  of  Manasaeh,  at 
the  time  of  the  Ezodns,  Nn  1«>  2»  7^  "  10*.  The 
question  of  the  early  or  late  character  of  such 
compound  names,  and  of  the  early  nae  by  the 
Hebrews  of  ^wr  (—'rock')  absolutely  as  a  divine 
name  will  be  found  fully  discussed  by  Hommel 
{AHT  300,  S19f.),  who  affirms  such  use,  and  G. 
Buchanan  Gray  (j9e6.  Proper  Namee,  196,  and 
especially  in  hia  critidsm  of  Hommel  in  Eapot. 
Sept.  1897,  pp.  179  £),  who  denies  it  See  also  art 
Bock.  J.  A.  Sklbdl 

PEDAUH  (nnf  'J' has  redeemed,' «nnf  in  1  Ch 
C7* ;  the  Sept  MSS  have  a  great  variety  of  forma : 
<l>aXau(,  4aXaaa<4  etc.,  are  probably  corruptions  of 
^oScud  in  which  A  has  been  mistaken  for  A). — 1. 
Father  of  Joel,  who  was  ruler  under  David  over 
western  Manasseh  (1  Ch  27*,  B  faXaSoid,  A  *aKSd, 
Lua  <l>a8aiat).  So  early  an  occurrence  of  a  com- 
pound name  in  which  one  of  the  elements  is  my 
can  be  paralleled  from  P  only  (Gray,  Heb.  Proper 
-      ..  Zebii'  ' 


Namee.  198  f.).    2.  Father  ol 


idah,  one  of 


the  wives  of  king  Joeiah  (2K  23",  B  'ESciX, 
A  EicS&Xd).  Through  his  dauj^ter  he  became 
great-grandfather  of  king  Jehoiadiin,  one  of  whose 
sons  hu  the  same  name  (No.  8),  acddentally  it 
may  be  supposed  (cf.  Gray,  Heb.  Proper  Name*, 
p.  6).  It  IS  stated  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Rumah.  S>  Third  son  of  Jehoiaohin  (Jeconiah), 
the  captive  (1  Ch  3>*  B  foXSoiat,  A  *aiaiat,  Lno. 
4>a2(ud).  Jehoiachin  was  probably  still  without 
children  when  he  was  taJcen  to  Babylon  (2  K 
24' ;  cf.  his  age  given  in  v.").  Pedaiah's  birth 
may  therefore  be  dated  after  his  father's  release 
from  prison  in  661  (2K  26''-").  His  name  (see 
meaning  above)  is  appropriate  to  such  circum- 
stances. In  1  Ch  S**  ne  is  named  Zerubbabel's 
father.  Elsewhere  Zembbabel  is  his  nephew,  son 
of  his  brother  Shealtiel  (Hag,  Ezr,  Neh,  Mt,  Lk ; 
also  A  and  B  in  1  Ch).  It  is  more  probable  that 
there  is  an  error  in  the  text  of  1  Ch  than  that 
Zembbabel  was  merely  Shealtiel's  legal  son  (Dt 
25*),  being  actually  Peaaiah's  son  bv  his  brother's 
widow,  ft  is  questionable  if  the  child  of  a  levirate 
marriage  could  be  called  son  of  the  levir.  If  he 
were  entered  as  such  in  family  registers,  the  whole 
purpose  of  Uie  custom  would  be  nullified.  4.  One 
of  uiose  who  repaired  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  at  the 
instigation  of  Nehemiah  (Neh  3"  BA  ^Sati,,  Luc 
4>aSat).  He  belonged  to  the  clan  Paroeh,  which 
was  an  important  of  the  poet-exilic  community 
(Neh  7*,  Ezr  8*).   He  ia  contemporary  with  two 


others  of  the  same  name  (8  and  6),  and  all,  pre- 
sumably, were  resident  in  Jerusalem.  Perhaps  h« 
is  identical  with  the  next  following.  S.  One  of 
those  who  '  stood  beside '  Ezra  when  he  read  the 
Law  to  the  people  (Neh  8*  *aZaiat,  in  1  Es  9** 
B  4aXajd<ot,  A  4aXi<^,  Phaldeug).  His  position 
seems  rather  one  of  prominence  in  the  community 
than  of  association  with  Ezra.  6.  One  of  a  com- 
mittee of  four  appointed  by  Nehemiah,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  second  visit,  to  receive  and  distri- 
bute the  tithes  and  ofierinigs  of  the  people  (Neh 
13"  B  ^oXeud,  Ak  Lno^  ^oiotd).  He  was  a  Levite, 
and  evidentiv  chosen  to  represent  the  interests  of 
his  class.  There  is  no  proof  that  he  is  identical 
with  8.  Neither  the  priest  nor  the  scribe  who 
were  his  'colleagues  appear  elsewhere.  7.  An 
ancestor  of  Sallu,  who  was  one  of  the  Benjamite 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  after  the  Elxile  (Neh  11', 
B  4aXaui,  A  Luc.  OaSout).  He  is  put  in  the  third 
generation  before  Sallu.  In  the  version  of  the 
fist  contained  in  1  Ch  9  Salln's  ancestry  is  g^ven 
differently,  and  Pedaiah's  name  does  not  occur  (v.'). 

W.  B.  STKTBNSOtf. 

PBDIAS  (B  VLtSlat,  A  natSela't,  AY  Peliaa),  I  Bs 
9**,  a  corruption  of  Bkdkiah,  Est  10". 

PEEL,  PILL.— The  origin  <rf  these  verbs  is 
severally  pellii,  skin,  and  pUiu,  hair ;  but  tliey 
cannot  oe  traced  directly  back  to  these  separate 
sources,  because  the  Old  Fr.  words  peler  and 
pUler,  from  which  they  come,  were  oonfuaed  in 
spelling;  before  the  Eng.  words  were  formed.  The 
confusion  was  made  greater  when  the  (probably) 
separate  Latpitofv,  to  plunder,  was  adopted  into 
French  and  XWlish,  and  spelt  indifferently  'pill' 
or  *  peeL'  Bradiet  says  that  piiler,  in  the  sense 
of  'rob,'  'plunder,'  was  introduced  into  the  Fr. 
language  in  the  16th  cent  along  with  many  other 
military  words.  We  find  its  derivative  '  pillage,' 
however,  in  Fabyan,  CArom  L  114. 

Peel  is  the  AV  spelling  in  Is  18*-*  'a  nation 
scatt^ed  and  peeled,'  'a  people  scattered  and 
peeled '  {trfo  AVm  'outspread  and  polished,' 
RV  'tail  and  smooth,'  RVm  'dragged  away  and 
peeled').  Here  'peel'  is  probably  taken  in  the 
sense  proper  to  '  pill,'  «.«.  pull  off  the  hair,  for 
that  is  the  primary  meaning  of  the  Heb.  word. 
But  the  reference  is  to  the  Ethiopians,  and  as  the 
Heb.  verb  comes  usually  to  mean  to  polith  (by 
stripping  off  superfluous  hair)^  RV  and  most  modem 
exegetes  take  tbe  expression  in  the  sense  of 
'poushed,'  'bronzed,'  referring  to  the  Ethiopians' 
tawny  skin.   In  Ezk  29>*  '  Every  head  was  made 


Puf  is  the  spdO^g  in  Gn  80"-"  (of  the  rods  in 
which  Jacob  'pilled  white  strakes'),  where  the 
meaning  is  dearly  to  pull  off  the  sldn.  RV  spells 
•peeled^  Pill  occurs  also  in  To  U^*  'When  his 
eyes  began  to  smart,  he  rubbed  them;  and  the 
whiteness  pilled  away  from  the  comers  of  his  ^es ' 
(fKewMii,  RV  'scaled'),  and  1  Mao  l"m.  for  AV 
text  'pulled  off'  {i)Urm,  RV  'scaled'). 

Shaks.  uses  'peel'  in  the  sense  of  stripping  off 
the  bark  ('  pill '  of  Gn  SO"- "),  as  Jlfer.  of  Ven.  I.  iiL 
86, '  The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands'; 
and  in  the  sense  of  plucking  off  the  hair,  1  Henry  VI. 
L  iiL  80, '  Peel'd  priest'  He  uses  'pill'  only  in  the 
sense  of  rob :  Timon,  IV.  L  13 — 


'  Li^-tuuided  robben  yvat  giav* 


pUlbyUw.' 

J.  Hastings. 

PEEP  To  peep  in  Is  8"  10"  (iJicsij,  Pilp.  ptcp. 

of  ;  LXX  KtvoKvytlr,  i,rrtfwtu>)  is  not  to  chirp 
(as  RV),  but  to  cheep,  i«.  it  expresses  not  the 
cheerful  contented  note  of  little  birds,  but  the 
feeble  ciy  of  nestlings.    It  is  an  imitative  word. 
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and  it  naed  also  of  a  moose's  ery,  as  Pniehaa, 
Pilgrimage,  867,  '  Hee  proonrinK  snch  peace  in  the 
East  (saiui  Vopiscus)  tnat  a  reoellioos  Moose  was 
not  heard  to  peepe.'  In  Sir  21'  '  peep '  is  need  in 
its  mod.  sense,  'A  fool  will  peep  in  at  tne  door  into 
the  house '  (npsK^rm  s  cf.  Jn  20',  1  P  1").  So  Jer 
0>  Cot.  '  A  plage  and  a  greate  miserr  pepetb  ont 
from  the  North.'  J.  HAsriNaa. 

PEKAH  (m,  LXX  Men,  Assyr.  Pakafyu)  was 
the  son  of  Remaliah.  The  name  in  fall  form  was 
raobably  wi:^,  the  same  as  that  of  his  predecessor. 
Following  the  corrent  OT  significations  of  the 
verb  npe,  the  name  woold  signify  either  (a) 
'  Jehovah  hath  beheld  [lit.  opened  hu  eyes  upon] 
(me) ' ;  see  2  K  4»  Jer  82i<  Zee  12<,  Job  14*,  and 
cf.  mn*  nvr  and  Assyr.  proper  name  Bilimurani, 


'Bel  hath  beheld  me';  or  \b)  far  more  probably 
'Jehovah  hath  opened  (my  eyes)*;  cf.  Gn  iX", 
2  K  fP'".  The  omission  of  the  Divine  name  as 
snbieot  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Alias 
(=Aha«iah),  Nathan  (KNethaniah,  El-Nathan), 
which  stands  for  |3  nvr  |o)  { cf.  Marduk^pla-iddin{a) 
and  other  Assyrian  parallels  which  forther  ex- 
empUfy  the  omission  of  the  object  in  the  ab- 
breviated form  of  the  proper  name.  See  the  Ulos- 
trations  which  have  been  collected  in  Schrader, 
COT  ii  p.  326,  by  the  present  writer. 

Pelra^,  son  of  Remaliah,  was  of  obsoore  parent- 
we,  to  which  Isaiah  refers  with  a  touch  of  satire 
(7*).  The  story  of  hia  brief  bat  important  reign 
IS  told  in  the  short  extract  2  K  IS"-".  Twenty 
years  are  ascribed  to  him,  bnt  chronological  con- 
siderations based  on  the  data  of  the  Assyrian 
annalistic  inscriptions,  and  the  Canon  of  Rulers, 
can  assign  him  a  reign  of  only  about  three  years 
(73&-733).  Comp.  Schrader,  COT  ii  p.  S21  ff.,  and 
art.  CHRONOLoar  of  thb  OT  in  vol.  i.  p.  401  f. 

Peka|^  was  captain  of  PeVabiah'a  GUeadite  body- 
guard, and  held  the  important  confidential  post  of 
ShalUh*  near  the  kings  person.  This  gave  him 
unosnal  opportunities,  when  with  fifty  chosen  men 
he  compassed  the  destroction  of  king  PeVahiah. 
We  are  left  in  entire  ignorance  as  to  the  circnm- 
stances  which  led  to  this  violent  act  (2  K  15"),  and 
the  text  is,  moreovwr,  far  from  certain,  t  All  that 
we  definitely  know  is  that  it  took  place  at  Samaria, 
probably  in  the  stronghold  of  the  royal  palace,  t 

It  is  possible,  however,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
as  well  as  preceding  events,  to  frame  an  adequate 
theory  for  the  motives  of  state  policy  which  under- 
lay Pekah's  conspiracy. 

The  history  of  Israel  and  Judah  from  the  days 
of  the  disruption  downwards  was  hugely  detw- 
mined  by  the  lines  of  foreign  policy,  whue  Syria 
was  the  most  formidable  foe,  and  Egypt  remained 
quiescent,  the  problems  of  this  policy  were  not 
complex.  Resistance  or  unwilling  snomission  to 
Syria  was  the  keynote  of  Israelis  foreign  policy 
in  the  reigns  of  Baasha,  Omri,  and  Ahab.  But 
in  the  reign  of  the  last-mentioned  monarch  the 
formidable  power  of  Aram  (Syria)  was  dwarfed 
by  the  rising  might  nf  Assyria  awakening  from  its 
smmber  of  centuries  (see  art.  Ahab).  In  the  reign 
of  the  Assyrian  king  Kaimnan-nir&ri  m.  the  power 
of  Syria  was  broken,  never  more  to  recover  its 
former  vitality.  From  this  time  forth  the  chief 
menace  to  the  security  of  all  the  Palestinian  states 
was  the  advancing  (though  occasionally  quiescent) 
power  of  Assyria.    Now,  just  as  Napoleon  L  in 

•  See  art.  'Ohulot'  in  tUt  DfaJl. and  in  EneyeL  BOL,  and 
•bo '  Anw/ 
t  Ct.  8&de,  Oueh.  I.  p.  688,  n.  1. 

t  W«  have  no  alternative  but  to  toDow  the  MT  at  thla  point ; 
(iXX  in>,r<«t  uMv  is  an  obviou*  oomiptlon  of  the  text  ilf  an/n 
iSmm,  Ot.  the  doeely  parallel  1  K  16".  Eloiternuuin  in  place  of 
m  arm  ok  would  mA  r-fi}  riU}  PS^Ij  ni;,  evidently  baaed 
ao  the  LZZ  iwi  rS,  mpamtrim  ud  Onifyi  'JfO  ot  the  Heb. 
mt  in  the  latter  part  ot  ^  VMM. 


his  career  of  conquest  (like  the  kings  of  Franot 
who  preceded  him)  profited  by  a  disunited  Germany 
and  a  disnnited  IttOy,  so  the  successive  monaroha 
who  reigned  in  Nineveh  reaped  an  abundant 
harvest  m>m  the  divided  and  too  often  mutually 
hostile  policies  of  the  Palestinian  states.  Only 
for  a  brief  period  near  the  dose  of  his  career  did 
Ahab  pursue  the  only  intelligent  principle  of  self- 
preservation  against  the  peril  (which  was  then  some- 
what distant  from  Israel),  vix.  alliance  with  Syria 
against  the  Asnnriaa  foe.  This  sound  oonrae  of 
action  was  abandoned  at  the  dose  of  Ahab's  life, 
as  the  result  of  a  humiliating  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Assyria ;  and  the  fatal  and  short-sighted  policy 
of  selfish  isolation,  and  even  of  compliance 
means  of  tribute  to  the  Assyrian  power,  was  pnr- 
saed  in  saocession  by  Jehu,  ini  all  pro  wbili^  by 
Jeroboam  n.,  and  also,  as  we  know  definitdy  from 
both  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  records,  by  Mena^em. 

Pekah  and  his  contemporary  Re^,*  king  of 
Syria,  had  the  intelligence  to  perceive  that  it  was 
only  through  a  common  pohcy  pursued  hf  the 
allied  Palestinian  states  that  the  formidable  power 
of  Tiglath-pUeser  in.  could  be  checked.  Aooord- 
ingly  we  may  regard  it  as  probable  that  the 
insurrection  against  the  son  of  Menahem  was  na- 
tained  by  the  deep  discontent  aroosed  by  his  oon- 
tinuance  of  his  father's  policy  of  snbsemenoe  and 
tributary  vassalage  to  As^ria.  Whetiier  this 
insurrection  was  fomented  by  an  Egyptian  party, 
as  Kittelf  supposea,  we  consider  very  doabtfaL 
For  Egypt  at  that  time  (vis,  the  dose  of  the  23rd 
and  the  brief  24th  dynasty)  was  hardly  in  a  podtion 
to  give  any  practi(»I  support  to  the  patriotio  op- 
ponents of  Assyria.;  Six  years  later,  daring  tM 
strong  role  of  the  Ethiopian  Sabaco  (Sharaka), 
Egypt  rose  into  a  podtion  of  much  greater  strength, 
and  endeavoured  to  control  the  course  of  "Wtmtm 
Asian  politics.  Two  parties  then  arose  in  Ephraim 
as  well  as  in  Judah  which  favoured  the  claims  re- 
spectively of  Assyria  and  of  Egypt   See  HosHXA. 

Jotham  was  the  monarch  who  reigned  in  Judah 
at  the  time  when  the  alliance  was  condnded 
between  Peki^i  king  of  Ephraim  and  Reftn  of 
Damascus  against  Assyria.  We  read  nothing  of 
overtures  made  to  Jotham  to  join  this  confederacy. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  they  were 
made.  Jotham,  as  we  may  certainly  suppose, 
declined  to  join  the  alliance,  deeming  the  policy 
of  neutrality  to  be  safest.  Accordingly  the  armies 
of  DamascuB  and  Samaria  were  united  against 
Jndah  in  order  to  coerce  the  latter  into  compli- 
ance. In  the  midst  of  the  campaign  Jotham  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  youthful  Ahaz.  By  this 
time,  if  not  before,  Philistia  had  joined  the  cotUi- 
tion.  Pekah,  during  the  reien  of  Ahaz,  assumed 
the  ofiensive,  and  moved  with  nis  army  aeainst  the 
capital  of  Judah  itself.  Meanwhile  his  ally,  Re^u, 
was  carrying  on  operations  in  the  east  and  south- 
east of  Judah,  in  the  trans  -  Jordanic  country. 
Elath,  the  port  in  the  Bed  Sea,  a  valuable  outlet 
for  the  commerce  which  passed  mto  and  from  the 
Red  Sea,  was  wrested  from  Ahaz  by  the  successful 
arms  of  Re«tn  (2  K  10*).   See  art.  Elatb. 

Jerusalem  was  now  dosely  invested  by  the 
beleaguering  force  of  the  Ephraimites.  2Ch28*''* 
contaming  a  beautiful  episode  in  which  the  prophet 
Oded  plays  a  conspicuous  part,  but  oontainmg  also 
characteristie  exaggerations  of  nomerioal  detail, 
must  be  placed  in  a  secondary  rank  of  historic 
record.  The  graphic  scene  described  in  Is  7  need 
not  detain  us,  as  it  properly  bdongs  to  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  (see  Ahaz).   It  was  proposed  by  the  hostile 

•  LZX  'Vamrrit  and  Aaqr.  Hofimntt  olearljr  indicate  that 
fi^r^  la  the  true  and  original  (onnot  the  naoie  (figBUjiaf  'good 
pleaeure,' '  nace,'  or  *  tavoor  "X 

f  <}niik.&rHeM»r.  Ii.  188  (Eng.  tr.  0.818]. 
^^^m^Meyer,  Omtk.  altmJintittiu,  p.  Stt;  MoOartP 
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eoalition  to  place  a  son  of  T&b-Sl  on  the  throne  of 
Jndah.  The  parallelism  with  ben  Remaliah  would 
lead  va  to  suppose  (1)  that  Beftn  (or  perhaps  his 
brother)  is  meant,  and  (2)  that  T&b-6l  was  an 
obscnre  personage.  Winckler  {Alttett.  Untert. 
pp.  73-76)  considers  that  Tftb-81  r=T4b-Ramm4n) 
reigned  in  Damascus  c.  773-740.  The  Judiean  king 
in  his  extremity  paid  no  heed  to  Isaiah's  inspirit- 
ing counsels  '  not  to  fear  nor  let  his  heart  be  soft 
because  of  the  two  stumps  of  smoking  firebrands, 
Be^  and  the  son  of  Semaliah,'  bat  despatched 
envoys  to  TiglaAh-pileser  tendering  abj^  sub- 
mission, and  conveying  a  rich  tribute  in  money. 
The  Assyrian  monarch  soon  turned  his  conquering 
legions  towards  the  Palestinian  states  (B.C.  734). 
His  heavy  hand  was  first  felt  by  Damascus.  Be^tn 
was  overpowered,  and  lost  his  Uf  e.  For  Israel  the 
results  were  overwhebning  and  disastrous.  The 
kingdom  was  shorn  of  ito  northern  and  trans- 
Joiaanic(T)  provinces.  Isaiah,with  that  marvellous 
literary  power  of  description, 

*  With  bae  Ilk*  that  iriwn  soina  mst  palnttr  dips 
Ks  penoD  In  th*  glooni  at  esrtiiipnk*  md  aOUpw,' 

portrays  for  as  in  graphic  and  lurid  touches  the 
onward  march  of  those  mwshalled  hosts  of 
Tiglath-pileser'sarmyof invasion.  'Behold,  hastUy, 
swiftly  he  cometh.  There  is  none  that  is  weaiy 
or  stumbleth.  He  stnmbleth  not  nor  sleepeth.  The 
eirdle  of  his  loins  is  never  loosed,  nor  the  thong  of 
his  sandals  rent — ^whoee  arrows  are  sharp,  and  all 
his  bows  bent ;  whose  horses'  hoofs  are  accounted 
as  flint,  and  his  wheels  like  the  whirlwind.  His  roar 
is  like  that  of  the  lioness ;  he  roareth  like  the  young 
lions,  moaning  and  catching  the  prey  and  carrying 
it  off  safe,  and  there  is  none  to  rescue.  And  at  that 
time  there  is  moaninc  over  it  like  the  moaning  of 
the  sea ;  and  if  one  tooketh  to  the  earth,  behold, 
oppresrive  darkness  I '  (Is  6*****).* 
.  In  the  annals  of  Tiglath-pileser  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing brief  details  nrom  a  seriously  mutilated  in- 
scription:t — '  The  town  Gilread] .  .  .  Abel  [Maacha] 
which  are  above  the  land  Beth  Omri  (Samaria) 
.  .  .  the  broad,  I  smote  in  its  entire  extent  into 
the  territory  of  Astyria^and  placed  my  ofBcers  as 
viceroys  over  them.t  Hanno  of  Gaza,  who  had 
taken  to  flight  in  fear  of  my  weapons,  fled  into  the 
land  of  Egypt.  (Sazal  captured;  its  possessions, 
its  gods  I  carried  away  captive  .  .  .  The  land 
Beth  Omri  (Samsdria),  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants, 
together  with  their  booty,  I  carried  off  to  Assyria. 
Pekah  their  king,  I  slew.  Hoshea  (Ausi)  I  ap- 
pointed as  ruler  over  them.' 

So  perished  '  like  a  chip  on  the  water's  surface ' 
^os  10')  another  ill-fated  king  of  Ephraim.  The 
Deuteronomio  redactor  paints  nim  in  the  dark  and 
monotonous  hues  of  the  long  line  of  Jeroboam  ben 
Nebat's  successors.  This  may  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  he  was  tolerant  of  the  religions  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  dniing  the  middle  of  the 
8th  cent.  The  numerous  high  places  or  hdmdth, 
where  Jehovah  was  worshipjied,  lostered  modes  of 
coitus  which  closely  approximated  to  those  of  the 
Canaanite  baalim.  The  oracles  of  the  prophet 
Hosea,  which  clearly  belong  to  tite  Ephraimite 
kingdom,  vividly  depict  the  disorders  that  pre- 

*  This  wu  pro1i«tal7  written  by  the  prophet  m  a  remlnboenoe 
of  what  he  had  actually  experienoed  by  penonal  obaerration  or 
teamed  trom  eye-wltDeases  of  the  event!  of  B.a  1M.  The  date 
of  the  oracle  la  probably  i-a  lib.  See  aittols  HoiHsa,  and  foot- 
note t,  p.  ^26  In  vol  U. 

t  Bchrader,  KIB  ii.  p.  Sa 

t  The  towni  lyyon,  Abel-beth-Uaacah,  Kadeeh,  and  Janoah 
d  K  1B»,  of.  1 K  1S»  9U)  appear  to  hare  aU  belonged  to  OalUee 
and  Naphtall.  Janoah  I*  cmdentiy  a  different  place  from  that 
of  the  nme  name  in  Joe  Id*.  Kittel  Identiflea  it  with  Jenoam 
(Jtmiavm  of  the  Egrptiao  records;  iee  USller,  Alien  u. 
JSuTopa,  p.  SMI  an  Uraellte  frontier  town  towardi  Tyre. 
BenzlnKcr  would  delete  Gilead  trom  the  text  (perhapa  ditto- 
(nphyX  m  Bawl,  la  t,  lines  17  (oU.  .  . .  ti&4>An>)  Otui 
.  .  .  CAJ-U-niaallweharetognidaaa 
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vailed  during  the  reign  of  Pek(4i.  Chapters  4  and 
also  6  and  7  present  a  lurid  picture  of  the  social 
evils  of  the  time.  GUmuI,  we  ate  told, '  is  a  citv 
of  them  that  work  iniquity,  it  is  tracked  witn 
blood-stains.  As  robber  bsjids  lie  in  wait  for  a 
man,  so  the  company  of  priests  murder  on  the  way 
to  Sheohem '  (8*-  *").  In  ch.  4  the  prophet  rebukes 
the  lying  and  stealing,  the  murder  ana  bloodshed, 
while  among  all  cluses  of  socie^  the  grossest 
forms  of  sensuality  and  superstition  prevailed 
(w."- 1*) ;  see  article  HosBA. 

Winckler  {Oeteh.  Itr.  pp.  92-05)  would  place  the 
latter  part  of  the  prophetic  activity  of  Amos  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Fekah  on  account  of  the  re- 
ferences to  the  diamembwment  of  Israel  in  8**. 
Moreover,  LXX  read  dm  in  place  of  tdth  in  v*. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  his 
oracles  down  to  a  later  date  than  B.O.  738. 

Owen  C.  Whitehousk. 

PEKAHIAH (nTRlf  '  J'hasopened ' ;  B «an<rta»,  A 
ioKciat,  Luc.  ioKai), — King  of  Israel  for  two  years, 
son  and  successor  of  Mena^em  (2  K  IS"'").  Two 
dates  fixed  by  Assvrian  records  determine  with 
unusual  closeness  tiie  years  of  his  reign.  The 
inscriptions  of  'Kglath-pileeer  m.  show  that  M«na- 
hem  was  alive  in  738,  and  that  Pel^ahiah's  suc- 
cessor, Pekah,  was  dethroned  in  734-7i&.  It  follows 
in  all  probability  that  the  yean  787  and  738  include 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  Pekahiah's  reign. 
The  synchronism  of  2  K  16"  is  improbable.  It  is 
unlikely  that  Axariah  of  Judah  was  living  in  737, 
since  Ahax  was  long  in  734  and  the  reign  of 
Jotham  oomee  between. — ^The  internal  condition 
of  Israel  in  this  reign  has  aU  its  features  in  common 
with  Hoeea's  general  picture  of  the  period  (see 
HosKA).  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  what  the 
critical  qaestion  of  foreign  policy  was, — whether 
the  attitude  to  Assyria  should  oe  one  of  sub- 
mission, or  one  of  resistance  in  co-operation  with 
other  Sjrian  states.  The  absence  of  Ti^lath- 
pileser  in  the  north  allowed  time  for  negotiation 
and  debate.  PeVahiah's  assassination  by  nis  mili- 
tary adjutant  or  attendant  may  have  beni  planned 
in  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  war  with  AsEnrria. 
Possibly  Befin  of  Danuksous  was  cognizant  of  the 
plan,  and  sanctioned  it  as  a  means  of  bringing  Israel 
and  Damaseua  into  line.  The  text  relating  the  ev«nt 
is  now  corrupt  (2  K 16").  The  usurper  seems  to  have 
employed  a  force  of  Gileadites,  which  was  probably 
snmcient  to  secure  Samaria  and  so  accomplish  the 
revolution.  It  is  not  clear  whether  'Argob'and 
'  Arieh'  were  defenders  or  assailants  of  the  king. 
The  name  Aigob  suggests  that  the  words  were 
originally  some  statement  about  the  Gileadites  (cf. 
Stade,  Gttckiehte,  L  688). 

The  Lndanio  reoension  of  the  LXX  aaalgne  10  yean  to  Pe^ah- 
iah'i  reign.  It  haa  t>een  obeerred  that  t  K  iTl  Impllee  the 
same  doiatlon.  From  the  Znd  year  of  Atariah  to  the  IZth 
of  Ataai  la  80  years  aooordinK  to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  and 
this  demands  10  yeaia  of  Pekahiah's  to  be  added  to  the  20  of 


Pel^ah.  Klostermann  (,B<Uiier  Sam.  u,  EUn.)  aocepta  10  vean 
as  the  praptit  figure.  But  this  cannot  be  harmoniied  with  the 
data  of  the  Asqrrian  Inscriptions.  It  originated  in  a  system 


which  endeavonied  to  equalise  the  sum  of  the  reigns  of  the 
Israelite  kings  with  the  sum  of  the  reigns  of  the  Jodaan 
kings  (Benzinger,  fAn^  p.  xzLX    See  preceding  article. 

W.  B.  Stevenson. 
PEKOD  (-rtpf ;  Ezk  23"  B  ^axoic,  A  koI  i-oU ; 
Jer  60  [6r.  27]"  B  iicSlini<rm',  connecting  with 
verb  ipe). — ^The  name  of  an  important  tribe  and  of 
the  place  it  occujpied  in  Lower  Babylonia.  The 
pasiiage  in  Jer  60**  is  called  by  Orelli  (Com.  on  Jer. 
adloc.)  a  symbolical  name  (cf.  BVm  'visitation') 
of  Chaldsean-Babylonia.  But  we  find  in  the  Assyr. 
inscriptions,  notably  those  of  Sargon,  a  thriity 
people  dwelling  near  the  mouth  of  the  Uknu  river, 
caUed  Pu^ildu  (cf.  Sargon's  Annals,  lines  233,  266, 
269,  etc.).  Tiele  {BoM.-Atiyr.  Geteh.  222,  236) 
regards  them  as  an  Aram,  people.  They  were  at 
times  allies  of  the  Elamites,  and  gave  the  Assyrian 
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Unes  trreat  tronUe  in  rnliog  Lower  Babvlonia 
(oL  DeUtzsoh,  Paradiai,  p.  240 ;  Sohrader,  COT  iL 
pp.  117,  ISO;  Winckler,  Geth.  Bab.  u.  Attyr.  223, 
S8S ;  Maapero,  Pcuiing  of  Empire*,  119,  191,  230, 
SSS6.S0«,410(  andart  KoA).  lKAM.PBicn. 

PBIiUlH.— 1.  (n;^*;  B  *apd.  A  MUui)  a  ion  of 
EUoenai,  a  deaoendant  of  Davio,  I  Cli  V.  S.  (n;«^f ) 
a  Lerite  who  helped  Ezra  to  expound  tJie  law  to 
the  peopleL  Neb  8^  (LXX  om.).  Hia  nam*  or  that 
of  hu  family  ooenn  also  in  we  liat  of  thoae  who 
aealed  the  covenant,  Neh  10**  (B  om.,  A  MUui). 

PBULUH  (n:^ ;  AM*"*  <Mudua,  Lue.  *aK\a. 
Uca).—A  prieat  in  the  time  of  Nehenuah,  Neh  11>*. 

The  Syr.  haa  ]  i  Sg>  i.a.  PalojoAt  the  other  wm- 
aions  aapport  the  MT. 

PBUTUH  (11:9^  and  m^?^).— 1  {*aMm$)  one  of 
the  prinoea  of  Uie  people,  menti<med  by  Eceldel  aa 
aeen  by  him  in  Tiaion  Btandinsat  the  eaat  gate  of 
the  LOBO'S  house,  £zk  11^  He  died,  aa  the  pro- 
phet delivered  his  message,  t.".  It  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  Pelatiah's  death  ia  to  be  understood 
aa  actual  or  merely  symbolical,  and  wliat  relation. 
If  actual,  it  bears  to  the  form  in  which  Eseldel'a 
Tiaion  is  narrated  (see  Davidson  or  Bertholet,  eul 
toe,).  S.  (B  *B^trH,  A  4>aXX«rul)  a  grandson  of 
Zerubbabel,  1  Ch  8".  S.  (B  ioKaemi,  A  foXcrrui) 
one  of  the  600  Simeonitee  who  smote  the  Amaleldtea 
of  Mt.  Seir,  1  Ch  4«.  i.  («aXnd)  one  of  tiioae  who 
aealed  the  oovenant,  Neb  10**. 

PBLBO  (J^— One  of  the  two  aona  ot  Eber,  ttie 
other  beins  JOKTAN  (wh.  aee).  On  10*  11>*  (MX(k) 
-1  Ch  l"  (B  om.,  A  «dX(c)  "  (B  M^tx,  A  ^dXixj. 
of.  Lk  3"  (4><iXf K,  whence  AY  Phaleo).  In  On  1(F 
a  charactenstio  etymology  is  given  for  the  name  by 
J,  '  Peleg,  for  in  hia  days  t£e  earth  vxu  divided 
(nmUigah).'  •  The  earth '  here  ahould  probaUy  be 
taken  to  mean  '  the  population  of  the  earth,'  aa  in 
1I>  (so  Dillmann),  and  the '  dividing '  to  refer  to  the 
narrative  in  11'**  of  the  confusion  of  tongnee  and 
the  dispersion  of  men  'over  the  face  of  all  tiie 
earth.'  In  all  probability  the  remark  is  due,  not 
to  the  original  J,  but  to  a  redactor  of  the  same 
achool  (Rr,  so  Bndde  and  Knenen).  The  name 
Pelea  has  been  sought  by  some  {e.g.  Elnobel)  in 
Phcuga,  a  place  at  the  junction  of  the  Chaboraa 
with  the  Euphratea,  by  Lagaide  {Orimttdia,  iL  60) 
in  cd-FaUon  the  road  between  Bafra  and  YemAma, 
and  by  Sprenger  {Geog.  Arab.  238,  204)  in  d-Falaj 
in  Yemuua.  The  common  noun  ]f^*g  in  Hebw 
meana  'a  watercourse,'  and  Peleg  might  appropri. 
ately  enough  be  the  designation  of  a  people  dwell- 
ing m  a  land  furrowed  by  wateroonraea,  whether  in 
Babylonia  or  N.  Aratria.  J.  A.  Sblbib. 

PBLBT 
4dX«K,  t.e. 

whojoined  David  at  Ziklag,  1  Cb  IS*  (B  'Iw^r'i 


(B^).— 1.  A  son  of  Jahdai,  1  Ch  2«  (6 

Vn«g,  A  *^fr).   2._A  Benjamite  chief 


PBLETH  (hW).— 1.  A  Reubenite,  the  father  of 
On,  Nn  ie>,  JE  («aX^«).  The  MT  u  oertainly 
corrupt;  we  should  probably  read  Palln  fwiM'Wi 
of  Peleth.  See  art.  Korah,  p.  12^.  LA  Jenh- 
meelite,  1  Ch  S*  (B  QiUS,  A  *ikt$). 

PBLBTHITBB.— See  Chkrbthitks. 

PELICAN.— The  word  Ifd'ath  is  usually 
derived  from  the  root  M^p  jrd"  = '  to  vomit,'  corre- 
apondins  with  the  Arab.  If&'a.  The  Wath  ia  '  the 
Tomiter?  It  was  interdicted  as  food  (Lv  11>*, 
Dt  14").  It  inhabited  the  wildemeaa  (Pa  102* 
^_<anJnbabited  place').    It  ia  one  of  the 


ereaturee  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  ruins  ci 
Edom  (Is  S4")  and  Nineveh  (Zeph  2^).  Unfortn< 
nately  the  LXX  gives  us  no  help,  but  on  the  contnury 
confiuea  ua  by  translating  it  at  Lv  11>*  nXccai', 
Dt  14"  nnpiKnit  (AY  and  RY  in  both  ♦  pelican '), 
la  S4»  jprca,  Zeph  2>*  x<M"u^<*' ( AY  both  ■  oormor- 


pehoan,'   

andean  bird,  and  ia  a  bud  of  uninhabited  places 
(wUdemete).  Aa  to  ita  being  in  ruins,  it  could 
well  inhatut  the  marahea  near  the  aite  of  Nineveh. 
Aa  regards  Edom,  where  there  ia  litUe  water,  thia 
bird  typifies  detolatUm,  and  the  abtmee  qf  mom 
(aee  Btttern). 

The  pelican  belonga  to  tiie  order  Steffonepodet, 
family  Pelieanida,  to  which  the  cormorant  alao 
belongs.  Two  apeeiea  are  found  in  Paleetine  and 
Syria  —Peleeamiu  oitierotahu,  L.,  the  roaeate  or 
white  pelican ;  and  P.  eriqwt,  Broah,  the  Dal- 
matian pelican.  Both  have  white  plumage,  the 
former  with  a  roaeate  tinge.  The  lea  01  the 
former  are  greenish-black,  the  pouch  yellow,  and 
iridea  crimson  t  of  the  latter  ^e  legs  and  iwpoh 
are  fleeh  colour,  and  iridea  ^[reyiah-white.  They 
are  6-6  feet  longfrom  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the 
end  of  the  taiL  The  Irill  is  .from  10-18  inchea  long. 
Under  the  lower  mandible  ia  a  poach  which  wul 
hold  aeveral  gallona.  In  thia  poudi  it  atorea  food 
for  itself  and  its  young.  Pelicana  are  abandant  in 
tiie  awampa  of  the  Joidan  Yalley  and  the  Orontea, 
and  seen  frequentiy  in  other  regions  ot  Palestine 
and  Syria.  Their  breeding-placea  are  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  swamps.  The  attitude  of 
the  pelican  when  at  rest  ia  smgulariy  lisUeaa  and 
mehuicholy.  It  leana  ita  head  againat  ita  breaat 
and  stands  motionless  until  hunger  compels  it  to 
activity.  It  then  flies  80-40  feet  above  the  sur- 
face <a  the  water,  turns  its  head  with  one  eye 
downwards,  and,  when  it  sees  a  fish  auffidenuy 
near  the  surface,  awoopa  down  upon  it,  uid  rarely 
foila  to  aeize  it.  It  immediatelT  atma  it  away 
in  ita  pouch,  and  prooeeda  to  fiah  for  m<m  nntu 
ita  receptacle  iafulL  It  often  fiahesaa  far  aa  twenty 
miles  oat  at  aea.  It  then  not  infrequentiv  retiree 
inland  to  a  lonelv  apot,  and  sits  in  the  melanoholy 
attitude  above  desoribed  until  it  has  digested  its 
enormous  me&L  This  is  the  Psalmist's  sad '  peUcan 
of  tiie  wilderness.'  The  pelican  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  'abu  jerM='tli«  father  of  a  pouch,''  and 
i)awfa/='a  pouch,'  and  in  Egypt  bejfd. 

  O.  E.  Post. 

PELISHTDL— BYm  of  On  10>*— PmuBTnm 
(which  see). 

PBLONITB,  THB  (^ ;  in  1  Ch  ll**  B  i*cX«»«<, 
A  i  ^aXW;  in  v.**  B  1  MmmI,  A  i  *t>Xmtt  in 
1  Ch  27>*  B  A  i  tfK  «aXX«^).— Two  of  David'a  heroea 
are  thua  described  (1  Ch  11****),  vis.  Helec  and 
Ahijah.  In  2S  28"  the  former  is  called  •  the  Paltlte,' 
and,  though  the  LXX  A  in  that  passage  agreea 
with  the  reading  of  the  Chronicler,  it  is  probable 
that  the  MT  has  preserved  the  better  text.  Thia 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  second  hero,  the  reading  of  1  Ch  11**  {ifj^ 
vSpt))  is  clearly  a  mutilation  of  the  fuller  text 
preserved  in  2  S  23**  (<^  Splrn^  i|  "'TVe  '  Eliam 
the  son  of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite').  We  must 
therefore  read '  Helez  the  Poltite '  in  1  (%  ll**  27>*: 
the  addition '  of  the  children  of  Ephraim '  (on^y  'jfp 
27'*)  not  improbably  conceals  the  gentilic  name. 

J.T.  STKNHnra. 

PEN.— See  WBirrao. 

PENCIL  occurs  only  once  in  the  Bible,  Is  44" 
(RY).  The  first  four  clauses  of  this  verse,  which 
describes  the  rnA.lfing  of  an  idol,  read  in  MT  t>y> 
iTUKt;  nfi\^  tivvm*^  T)|r3 vniio; « "9) o<nt :  the 
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LXX  baa  tKKetintm  Wcrw  (iSXor  tmiatr  oM  4r 
llkrp>t,  ml  <r  tc^g  ifdOiuam  oArh,  which,  as  Cheyne 
pmnta  oat,  im^ies  a  roading  trgfl  vusn*  n  ihn  man 
vmiR*  nyuesf :  KV  '  The  carpenter  stretoneth  cut  a 
line  (AV  'his  role'),  he  marketh  it  ont  with  a 
pencil  (AY  'line'),  he  shapeth  (AV  'fitteth')  it 
with  planes, 'and  he  marketa  it  ont  with  the  com- 
passes' (AV  'compass').  In  the  fiiat  clause  BV 
'line,'  ».<.  measormg  line,  is  decidedly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  AV  'rule'  as  the  tr.  of  ig  (c£  2  K  21>'  Is 
2S»  M»,  Jer  31",  Zee  l",  and  see  art.  Likb).  The 
meaning  of  the  word  "rff  in  the  second  clause  is 
quite  oncertain.  It  ia  a  li*.  Xry. ,  and  quite  poedUy 
a  corrupt  reading.  Chevne  (SBOT,  'Isaiah,'  p. 
137)  thinks  the  final  i  is  aoubnnl,  aad  he  suggests 
(comparing  the  Aram,  root  vosilinecmit)  that  we 
should  read  (with  the  meaning  'stylus'), 
although  he  notea  that  this  word  in  Lt  19**  means 
a  cnttmg  in  the  flesh.  Gitlts  boldly  reads  xrfi. 
P.  Hanpt,  in  an  editorial  note  in  SBOT,  ad  loe., 
thinks  that  nnnan  'with  the  compass'  (he  prefers 
the  sing.)  should  be  read  c^fter  nlrs,  and  taken  as 
an  exputnatory  gloss  of  the  latter.  If  tered's 
'emnpaas,'  he  sujuests  a  connexion  with  the  Assyr. 
iwdu,  'yoke.'  The  Babylonian  use  of  compasses 
b  described  by  him  in  a  note  in  '  ExeUel '  {SBOT), 
n.  100  f.  Other  explanations  come  nearer  the  BY 
'pencil,'  e.g.  'red  chalk'  (Kimchi,  Yitr. ;  cf.  BYm 
'  red  odure  ),  Beitttttft  (Siegfried-Stade,  DUImann- 
Kittd,  and  Y.  BysMlTin  Kautzsch's.<17]),  Sdthel 
(Nowack,  LeM>.  d»r  Htb.  Areh.  L  246). 

J.  A.  Sblbib. 
PENDiXT  oocnia  twice  in  the  BiUe,  but  both 
times  BY  only.  The  first  instance  ia  Jg  8*, 
where  the  wora  (Heb.  rte<p),  LXS  B  vrparyaAiSn, 
AY  '  collars ')  is  used  of  one  of  the  ornaments  worn 
by  the  Midianites  who  were  oonqaered  and  spoiled 
Gideon ;  the  other  is  Is  3>*  (Heb.  Mop],  LXX 
KtM^iuL,  AY  ' chains')  in  a  list  of  articles  ot  female 
attire.  In  both  passages  the  reference  appears  to 
be  to  ear-drops  (so  CTneyne,  '  Isaiah,'  in  FB),  the 
Heb.  niftphetk  bong,  perhaps,  equivalent  to  Arab. 
na^afat,  a  small  clear  pearl  resembling  a  drop  of 
water,  or  a  bead  of  gold  or  aUrer  of  a  spheriou  or 
eloneated  form,  fastened  to  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 
Bee  Moore,  Jvagu,  ad  foe,  J.  A.  Sslbix. 

PBKIBL  (y»  only  in  On  32^  LXX  EOm  tfeoO), 
dsewhere  PENUEL  (^vuf).  —  This  name  appears 
on  three  occasions  only,  hi  connexion  respectively 
with  Jacob,  Gideon,  and  Jeroboam.  The  word 
means  '  face  of  God,'  and  is  traced  in  Gn  32"  to 
the  fact  that  Jacob  had  there  seen  God  '  face  to 
feoe.'  Perhaps  a  difierent  derivation  is  alluded  to 
in  33>*  (WeUh.  JDTh,  xxi.  435).  It  has  been  sug- 
oested  (see  Merrill,  Eatt  of  tkt  Jordan,  p.  392)  that 
the  name  may  have  been  originally  given  to  some 
nrojecting  rock  in  whose  contour  a  uioe  was  seen. 
We  may  compareStrabo's  (xvi  2. 16  f.  )6eoO  vp6«awar. 
The  plaiDe  was  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  somewhere  on 
the  line  of  the  Jabbok.  It  was  a  city  whose  chief 
feature  was  a  strong  tower  or  castle  (Jg  8"*'^), 
which  at  a  much  later  period  was  rebnUt  by  Jero- 
boam (1  K  12**).  These  facts  show  that  Penuel 
had  considerable  strategic  importance.  It  was  a 
great  tribe  from  the  eastern  desert  that  invaded 
Palestine  and  were  driven  back  to  their  homes  by 
Gideon  ( Jg  6  ff. ).  These  invaders  always  entered  the 
lowlands,  that  is,  the  plain  of  Esdraeion,  and  there 
was  a  main  road  from  the  Jordan  Valley  eastward 
by  which  they  came  and  returned.  On  this  road  the 
castle  of  Penuel  was  designed  to  be  a  protection. 
Snoooth,  now  TM  Deir  'AUa,  was  on  this  road,  and 
Penuel  was  in  the  hills  not  far  beyond  it.  Such 
desert  people  never  go  over  mountains  when  there 
ia  a  good  valley  route  open  to  them. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok,  4  miles  from  Suc- 
•oth,  two  ahup  hills,  called  Tulul  edh-Uhahab, 


and  covered  with  ancient  ruins,  rise  to  a  height  of 
2fi0  ft.  'Whether  approached  from  iit»  west  or 
the  east,  or  looked  down  upon  from  the  mountains 
above  them,  they  form  very  striking  objects.  .  .  . 
On  one  side  of  the  eastern  hill  a  strong  wall  of 
massive  stones  runs  from  the  summit  to  the  foot. 
.  .  .  The  platform  of  the  "tower"  or  castle  was 
supported  ov  a  wall,  the  remains  of  which  are  18 
or  20  ft.  higQi  which  extends  to  a  distance  of  over 
100  ft,  'Tnese  substantial  structures,  considering 
the  size  of  the  stones  em^oyed,  must  have  been 
built  at  great  expense.  The  stones  are  unhewn 
blocks,  and  appear  to  date  from  a  remote  period' 
(Merrill,  Eatt  of  the  Jordan,  pp.  390-392).  That^ 
these  desert  invaders  did  not  dimb  over  mountaiio; " 
that  they  followed  a  valley  route,  tiiat  the  easy 
and  mam  route  to  the  East  was  through  the 
valley^  of  the  Jabbok,  and  that  at  a  certain  point 
on  this  road  these  ruin-crowned  hills  exist  at  no 
great  distance  from  Sncooth, — all  this  seems  to  indi- 
cate them  as  the  most  probable  site  for  PenueL 

S.  Mkrrill. 
PENINHIH  (nuf '  pearl '  or  'red  coral ' ;  4>»rdra ; 
Phenenna). — ^The  second  wife  of  Elkanah,  the 
father  of  SamueL  Despite  the  fact  that  Peninnali 
had  borne  him  children,  while  Hannah,  her  rival 
or  fellow-wife,  was  childless,  the  latter  was  the 
more  favoured  by  Elkanah ;  and  this  was  doubtless 
the  cause  of  the  ill-will  displayed  by  Peninnah 
towards  her  (1  S  1*^}.  J.  F.  STENNnro. 

PENKNIFE  (isko  ■««  'the  knife  of  the  scribe'; 
LXX  ri  (vpif  roO  ypaiiforhtt  [Symm.  substitutes 
9IjSKii  for  (i/ipir]). — Mentioned  only  in  Jer  36",  where 
king  Jehoiakun  cut  up  Baruch's  roll  of  Jeremiah's 
prophecies.  Orientals  use  a  reed  pen  in  writing 
{eatamui,  Arab,  ffdldm),  and  always  carry  a  knife 
for  tdte  purpose  of  mending  it.  Penknives  are 
made  in  Damascus  and  in  man^  of  the  villages  of 
LelMunon ;  they  are  without  springbacks,  and  are 
like  miniature  racors.  W.  Caxslaw. 

PENNY.— See  MoNXT,  p.  428*. 

PENSION.— Only  1  Es  4**  'He  commanded  to 
give  all  tliat  kept  the  tiby  pensions  and  wages' 
(j^4/Mvt,  AYm  'portions  of  land,'  BY  'lands'). 
This  is  one  of  toe  'archaisms'  which  Scrivener 
(Par.  Bible,  p.  Izv)  blames  the  AY  truislators  of 
the  Apocr.  for  retaining.  It  ia  fiiat  found  in  the 
Geneva  version,  and  is  used  in  the  orig.  sense  of 
■  payment '  (Lat.  ponno).  This  wider  sense  of  the 
wora  is  seen  in  Bobinson's  translation  of  More'i 
Utopia  (Lumby's  ed.  L  p.  60,  Lupton's  ed.  p.  83), 
'An  other  oummeth  in  wyth  hu  v.  egges,  and 
advyseth  ...  to  Ininge  to  theyr  parte  certeyne 
peors  of  hya  oourte  for  greate  pensions'  (Lat.  eerta 
penrione).  J.  Habtinos. 

PBNTATEUOB.— See  Hxxateuoh.  


PENTECOST.— This  term,  adopted  from  the 
Gr.,  means '  fiftieth '  (4  TtmiKoaHi,  teil.  4/^pa),  and 
was  applied  by  Greek-speaking  Jews,  as  D'#pq 
crt*  was  oy  the  Rabbins,  to  the  second  of  the  three 
chief  Heb.  festivals,  because  it  fell  (Lv  23*-'')  on 
the  fiftieth  day  after  the  ofi°erinK  of  the  barley-sheaf 
during  the  feast  of  unleavened  oread  (To  2',  2  Mac 
12*" ;  Jos.  Ant.  m.  x.  6,  Xin.  viiL  4,  XIV.  xiiL  4, 
xyn.  X.  2,  £.7^  n.  iiL  1,  VL  V.  3 :  Philo,  de  Septen. 
i  21,  see  also  (fa  D«oal.  §  30 ;  In  NT  Ac  2>  20», 
1  Co  16>).  In  OT  it  is  called  '  the  feast  of  harvat, 
the  first-fruits  of  thy  labours'  (Ex  23"  -nigo  vj 
*C\f1ip  nuV)  LXX  iopr^r  BtpurputO  TouroytnifidTUi'  t&p 
(pyuw  ffou) ;  '  the  f^ast  of  toteke,  of  the  first-fruits  of 
wheat  harvest'  (Ex  34*  aifiy  •nin  'ntij  nM((»  LXX 
iof/Hif  ipStiidSar ;  SO  also  Dt  W,  2  Ch  8>').  and  '  the 
day  of  the  first-fmits'  (Nu  28"  onaw  cA<,  LXX  rf 
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iuiipf  rCm  p4tn) ;  while  the  later  Jews  also  daoom- 
mated  it  rrm.  Aram.  »fn*S,  (Jos.  Ant.  m.  x.  6 
(6r.  iirafei)  ;  Mishna,  Arcush.  ii.  8,  Chag.  iL  4,  Both 
muh.  L  2 ;  Targ.  on  Na  28"),  a  term  meaning 
'solemn  assembly'  (2  K  10*,  Is  10*,  Jer  V  etc.), 
bat  applied  in  OT  to  the  closing  day  of  the  feasts 
of  nnleaTened  bread  and  tabernacles  (Lt  23**,  Na 
29",  Dt  16«,  2  Ch  7»,  Neh  8»;  EVm  'dosing 
festival,'  not  as  AVm  'restraint'),  and  hence 
applied  also  to  Pentecost  as  the  closing  festiral  of 
the  harvest  season.  Jos.  inaconrately  says  (Ant. 
in.  X.  6)  that  rryi^  tignifie*  (aimaiwti)  I'enteoost. 

In  the  Heb.  legislation,  the  titles '  feast  of  har- 
Tett'  and  'day  ot  jint'/ruitt'  indicate  that  this 
feeMval  wu  fandamenully  an  asrionltnral  one, 
expresaiiig  gratitude  to  God  for  we  letnms  from 
the  labours  of  the  field.  It  celebrated  specifically 
the  wheat  harvest  (Ex  W),  the  last  of  the  oereau 
to  ripen  in  Palestine.  It  marked,  therefore, 
the  cloeing  of  the  grain  harvest,  as  the  feast  of 
tabemaelee  (or  ii^thering)  celebrated  especially 
the  return  from  ohveyards  and  vineyards  as  well  as 
i^e  close  of  the  hosMuadman's  labonrs  as  a  whole 

S)t  W*).  This  of  itoelf  impliee  that  the  feast  feU 
the  late  spring  or  early  snmmer ;  and,  since  the 
Israelites  bMame  agriomtaral  only  after  entering 
Canaan,  it  ooold  not  have  been  pre-Moeaio,  bat  was 
established  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  in  the 
promised  land  (Ex  34i>  [JE],  Lv  23"  [H]  etc.).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  title  'feast  of  weeks'  already 
given  it  in  Ex  34"  [JE],  as  well  as  the  general 
description  of  the  time  ot  its  observance  in  Dt  16* 
('  Seven  weeks  shalt  thoa  number  unto  thee :  from 
the  time  thou  beginnest  to  pat  the  dckle  to  the 
standing  com  sh&It  thou  begin  to  number  seven 
weeks,' RV),  find  thdr  definite  explanation  in  Lr 
23^*>.  From  the  latter  we  learn  (1)  that  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest  season  was  eelebrated 
during  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  by  the  cere- 
mony of  waving  before  the  Lord  '  a  sheaf  ("^v)  of 
the  first-fruite  iff^ird  ot  harvest,'*  together  witii 
the  waving  of  a  he>lamb  and  the  rendering  of 
app<rfnted  meal-  and  drink-offerings :  and  that  none 
ot  the  new  erop  ooold  be  eaten  until  this  had  been 
done.  Binoe  the  barley  ripened  first,  the  sheaf 
was  understood  to  be  of  ttiat  grain  (Philo,  d» 
Sqittn.  1 20 ;  Jos.  Ant.  m.  x.  6),  though  it  ia  not 
specified  in  OT.  The  'feast  of  weeks'  eame  on 
the  fiftieth  day  after  the  barley-sheaf  was  waved 
(VT.**-  the  day  after  the  completion  of  seven 
weeks).  Hence  we  read  (Jer  6**)  of'  tiie  appointed 
weeks  of  harvest ' ;  and  Fhilo  {M  Sqiim.  §21)  says 
that  the  sheaf-waving  wpttopirit  intr  Mfa$  h/r^ 

(2)  We  learn  also  fnnn  Lv  28  that  the  barley-sheaf 
was  waved  on  'the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath' 
(w.»*  >^  Mji'D  ir^).  The  meaning  of  this  phrase, 
on  which  the  compatation  of  Pentecost  depends, 
has  been  much  dispated.  The  Jews  of  Christ^  time 
understood  it  to  designate  Nimn  16th.  without  re- 
gard to  the  day  of  the  week ;  'the  Sabbath' being 
interpreted  as  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  nnleavened 
bread  (Nisan  16th)  on  the  basis  of  v.'  [see  Jos. 
Ant.  m.  X.  6 ;  LXX  at  Lt  23"  (rj  iraiptow 
rpiirrit) ;  Targams  (le^  V9P) ;  Mishna,  Chag. 
iL  4,  JIfenach.  x.  1-3].  There  was  dissent,  however, 
from  this  interpretation  even  at  that  time.  The 
'Baithusians'  (Sadducees)  are  said  to  have  held 
that  'the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath'  meant  the 
day  following  the  weekly  Sabbath  which  ocoorred 
duringthe  feast  of  unleavened  bread  (see  Lightfoot, 
Sor.  Heb.  on  Lk  6>;  Adler,  'Phar.  n.  Sad.  u.  ihro 

'btlM  woond  ttmpte,  teito7  was  out  tbs  pmioas  (vwilmr 
to  the  amount  ot  u  ephah  (10  cmm),  braofbt  to  tha  temple, 
thiaahad,  parofaad,  and  ground.  Then  one  omtr,  mixed  with 
oU  aod  trankinoenae,  wai '  waved '  and  a  handtol  bnraed  on  the 
idUrj;joa.  ^nt.  m.  x.  6;  Midina,  jr«na<A.  z.  4 ;  Ederahelm, 


Th»  ttnipU,  eta.  p.  tUX  '  KvatM<haer.' W<^hip' if  of.o.  m\ 
lUnki  tlia  ibeat  Unit  aboold  havatieen  wavwl  aoooidinBte  Lt. 


diffeilrende  Ausleg.  d.  nsvn  mnoo,'  in  Mtmataehr.f. 
Gesch.  u.  Wistenteh.  d.  Judenth.  1878,  p.  622  ff, 
66881,  1879,  p.  29ff. ;  Montet,  Euai  ntr  let  orig. 
da  parti*  Sad.  et  Phar.  1883),  and  the  Karaites 
of  tine  8th  cent.  A.D.  followed  the  same  view  (see 
Trigland,  Diatribe  de  seeta  Kar.  1703,  ch.  4).  Then 
are  also  traces  in  antiquity  of  the  view  that  the 
phrase  in  qnestion  designated  the  last,  not  the 
first,  day  of  the  paschiu  festival  (see  DUlraann 
in  Schenkel's  Biit.-Le*.  nnder  '  Pfingsten ').  Some 
modem  scholars  likewise  contend  that  the  tradi- 
tional interpretation  was  wrong,  chiefly  because 
elsewhere  means  the  weeklv  Sabbath,  and  because, 
it  is  said,  lAn^  ra^  (Lv  23")  can  only  mean  weeks 
which  ended  witJi  Sabbaths.  Hence  George  (Die 
alter.  Jiid.  Feite,  1836)  understood  the  'Sabbath' 
in  question  to  be  the  weekly  Sabbath  which  fell 
immediately  beforo  harvest,  holding  the  harvest 
festivals  to  have  had  originally  no  connexion  with 
the  Passover.  Hitzig  (oirtem  «.  Pfing^ttm,  1837, 
0»t.  u.Ff.  im  aoeit.  Dekalog,  1838)  went  so  far  as 
to  maintain  that  in  the  Heb.  Calendar  Nisan  14  and 
21  wero  always  Sabbaths,  so  that  the  year  must 
always  have  oegun  (Nisan  1)  with  a  Sunday ;  and 
that '  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath '  was  the  day 
following  the  weekly  Sabbath  of  the  feast  of  nn- 
leavened bread,  and  therefore  always  fell  on  Sun- 
day, Nisan  22.  With  him  agreed  Knobel  (Com.  on 
Lev.)  and  Kurtz  {Sacr.  Worthip  of  OT,  Eng.  tr. 
p.  866),  except  that  they  identified  the  '  Sabbath ' 
ut  qnestion  with  Nisan  14,  and  the  day  of  the 
sheu-waving  with  Nisan  16.  Against  this  unsup- 
ported conception  of  the  calendar,  however,  is  the 
well-known  custom  of  beginning  each  month  by 
the  new  moon,  as  weU  as  the  net  that  in  such  a 
calendar  there  would  be  an  incomplete  week  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  which  would  oonfliot  with  the 
ssnctity  of  the  seventh  day.  Hitzig's  theory,  more- 
over, would  place  the  shoaf-waving  after  the  feast 
of  mileavened  bread  had  ended.  Hence  more 
writers  have  followed  the  Saddncean  interprotation, 
although  this  also  might,  when  Nis.  16  f  eU  on  Sun- 
day, throw  ceremony  of  sheaf-waving  outside 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  (Saalschtttz,  Z>a«ifo(. 
Seehf,  1853,  p.  418;  Fttrst,  Heb.  u.  Chald.  Worterh. 
1868,  under  nai>;  Wellhansen,  Jahrb./.  deuttch. 
Theol.  xxiL  iProUg.  p.  86 ;  von  Orelli  m  Herzog's 
art.  'Pfingstfeet').  The  traditional  inter- 
pretation, however,  may  be  successfully  defended. 
There  is  no  suflScient  proof  that  the  connexion  of  the 
sheaf-waving  with  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread 
was  not  original,  nor  can  Lv  23M>  be  separated 
from  the  surrounding  Icfdslation,  dnce  otherwise 
no  directions  oonceming  uie  feast  of  weeks  would 
be  given  in  it  at  alL  If ,  nowever,  the  two  were  thus 
connected,  the  dieaf-waving  may  most  naturally 
be  supposed  to  have  occurred  during,  not  after,  the 
feast  This  is  also  made  probable  by  Jos  6>*-", 
where  it  is  stated  that,  after  having  kept  the  Pass- 
over on  the  14th  day  of  the  month  m  Cnlgal,  '  they 
did  eat  of  the  produce  (RVm,  not '  old  com '  as  AV 
and  RV ;  •Kin  means  simply  produce)  of  the  land 
on  the  morrow  c^ter  the  pasaover,  unleavened  cakes 
and  parohed  com  in  the  self-same  day.'  The  latter 
clause  shows  that  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  was 
notover,  and  'the  morrow  after  the  passover,'  while 
it  may  mean  (as  in  Nu  33*)  Nis.  16,  may  also  mean 
Nis.  16,  since  the  paschal  meal  was  celebrated  on  Nis 
16,  in  the  evening  following  the  14th  when  the  Iamb 
was  slain ;  but  at  any  rate  the  phraseology  shows 
that  the  sheaf -waving,  without  which  the  new  com 
could  not  be  eaten,  was  regulated  by  the  date  of 
the  Passover  itself,  not  by  any  weekly  Sabbath. 
Finally,  the  application  ot  to  the  first  day  of 
unleavened  bretwl  may  be  justified  by  the  language 
used  (v.")  of  tiie  day  of  atonement  ('  In  the  ninth 
day  of  the  month  .  .  .  shall  ye  keep  your  sabbath '), 
and  by  the  app.'ioation  of  the  term  to  the  sabliatioa] 
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Tear  (Lr  ZB*-  •  26"-  •) ;  while  the  use  of  rtnjif  in 
the  general  aenae  of  weeks  may  be  justified  by  the 
asawgr  of  the  Aramaic  and  Syriac,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  LXX  (rOv  ipSofUSur),  and  the  use  of 
vipparaw  and  aipSara  in  NT,  e.g.  Mt  28',  Lk  18" 
(see Bfihr,  Symb.  ii.  619 ;  Dillm.  m  Schenkel's  BA.- 
Lex.  (in  his  Com.  also  IXllm.  regards  this  view 
as  exegetically  dttfensible) ;  SohUrer,  HJP  U.  iL 
87 ;  W.  H.  Green,  Heb.  Feattt,  ch.  vii.].  It  is  at 
any  rate  oertain  that  the  Jews  celebrated  the  sheaf- 
waving  on  Nis.  16,  and  Pentecost  on  the  fiftieth 
day  alter  (usually  Sivaa  6),  without  r^»rd  in 
eitner  case  to  tihe  day  of  tiie  week.  Reland 
(^Antiq.  Sacr.  Vet.  Heb.  part  iv.  ch.  iv.)  states, 
mdeed,  that  they  took  care  tliat  Pentecost  should 
not  fall  on  the  third,  fifth,  or  seventh  day  of  the 
week ;  but  this  was  probably  only  a  later  Rabbinical 
role  (see  Ideler,  Handb.  d.  Chronol.  i.  p.  637  &'.). 

The  feast  of  weeks  or  Pentecost,  therefore,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Pent.,  was  a  joyful  acknowledgment 
of  the  completion  of  the  harvest  in  the  land  which 
God  had  given  Israel.  The  whole  harvest  season  was 
in  a  sense  sacred  time.  Hence  Pentecost  lasted  but 
one  dav.  By  its  prelude,  the  sheaf- waving,  it  was 
depenaent  on  Passover,  commemorative  of  Israel's 
redemption ;  and  by  the  interval  of  seven  weeks 
between  it  and  Nis.  16,  it  was  brought  into  the 
sabbatical  system  in  accordance  wiui  which  the 
Heb.  feasts  were  arranged. 

Those  modem  writers  who  maintain  the  post- 
exilic  origin  of  the  Levitical  code,  consider  Pente- 
cost, like  the  other  agricultural  feasts,  to  have 
been  originally  a  nature-festival,  which  in  the 
development  of  the  Heb.  cnltns  was  taken  up  into 
an  artificial  ecclesiastical  ^stem.  Wellhansen 
(Pr^eff.  Eng.  tr.  ch.  iii.)  pomte  out  that  in  the 
early  prophetical  narrative  of  JE  (Ex  23**  34")  the 
dates  of  the  harvest  festivals  are  vaguely  de- 
scribed ;  that  first  in  Dt  {e.g.  12^"  14*-"  12^  »•) 
b  Pentecost,  as  well  as  the  other  feasts,  connected 
with  a  central  sanctuary,  and  the  freiewill  ofier- 
ings  tend  to  api>ear  as  liturgical  oblinitions, 
though  tiiere  is  still  no  mention  of  a  dngle  com- 
munal oSisring ;  but  that  in  the  Levitical  code  (Lv 
23,  Nu  28,  the  former  including,  however,  elements 
from  older  sonroee ;  see  also  Driver,  LOT*  p.  66 ; 
Dillmann,  CfommeiU.)  the  offerings  have  become 
mere  dues,  tha  oommnnal  ofieiing  through  the 
priests  oatranks  the  freewill  onerings  of  the 
people,  and  the  festival  has  been  brought  into  an 
arbitrary  system  of  dates  and  relations  quite 
different  from  its  primitive  freedom. 

The  ceremonies  for  the  celebration  of  Pentecost 
are  described  in  Lv  23""".  On  it  no  servile  work 
ooold  be  done.  Two  loaves  of  bread,  made  from 
two-tenths  of  an  ephah  (RV)  of  fine  flour  from  the 
new  wheat  (Ex  34")  harvest,  were  to  be  baked  with 
leaven  and  presented  by  the  priest  before  the 
Lord  as  a  wave-offering.  <Ye  shall  bringfthe 
loaves)  out  of  your  habitations'  (□^o^ii'tep,  LxXdiri 
rarwiciat  i/iur)  does  not  mean  that  each  house- 
hold was  to  present  two  loaves  (as  Vulg.  and 
Luther  read,  'out  of  all  your  dwellings';  so 
Calvin,  Osiander,  George,  et  at.),  bnt  that  the 
loaves  were  to  be  taken  from  the  ordinary  bread 
made  from  wheat  of  the  land  for  household  pur- 
poses. Hence  also  they  were  to  be  leavened,*  and 
therefore  could  not  come  upon  the  altar  (Ex  23", 
Lv  2"),  but  were  merely  waved  before  the  Lord 
and  consumed  by  the  priests.  With  them  two 
lambs  were  to  lie  also  waved  as  peace-ofierings, 
significant  of  the  fellowship  between  J"  and  his 
people ;  while  at  the  same  time  a  bumt-ofiiering 
was  to  be  made,  consisting  of  seven  yearling 


npreMnt  tlw  oraiiiHy  food  of  the  paople,  and  this  aspliiiation 
q>p«»n  fnlBclaat 


lambs  without  blemish,  one  young  bullock,  and 
two  rams,  with  the  appropriate  meal-  and  drink- 
offerings,  and  also  a  he-goat  as  a  nn-offering— these 
latter  expressing  the  need  of  redemption,  which 
properly  mingled  with  the  people's  thanksgiving. 

In  Ku  28"^  a  slightly  different  set  of  offerings 
is  directed  for  'the  day  of  first-fruits,'  as  Pentecost 
is  there  called,  to  be  made  in  addition  to  the  daily 
sacrifices.  Many  consider  this  list  also  to  refer  to 
the  offering  accompanying  the  loaves,  and  either 
pass  over  the  differences  as  unimportant  or  explain 
them  as  due  to  corruption  of  the  text  or  to  diverse 
and  unharmonized  sources.  The  lator  Jews,  how- 
ever, resnuded  the  two  lists  as  supplementary, — 
that  in  Nu  referring  to  the  sacrifices  for  Pentecost 
considered  as  a  special  feast-day ;  that  in  Lv  to  the 
sacrifices  directly  connected  with  the  loaves;  so 
that  on  Pentecost  three  series  of  sacrifices  were 
made:  (I)  the  daily  burnt  -  offerings ;  (2)  the 
special  offerings  for  a  feast-day ;  (3)  the  waving  of 
tne  loaves  and  lambs,  and  the  sacrifices  connected 
therewith.  This  usage  appears  from  Jos.  Ant. 
III.  X.  6,  where  the  offerings  of  both  lists  are 
added  together  (except  that  he  specifies  two  rams, 
which  is  probably  an  error  for  three) ;  also  from 
the  Mishna  (see  Menaeh.  iv.  2,  8).  Neither  is 
there  any  reasonable  objection  to  thus  combining 
the  lists,  since  Nu  28.  29  contedn  directions  for 
sacrifices  on  special  days  without  describing  other 
ceremonies  which  fell  on  those  days.  Finally, 
besides  these  communal  offerings,  Pentecost  was 
celebrated  by  the  freewill  oSiarings  of  individuals 
both  to  the  saactnaiy  and  to  the  poor  (Dt  Iff*- 
Lv  23"). 

These  ceremonies  empharized  the  relation  of 
Pentecost,  as  the  dose  of  harvest,  to  the  sheaf- 
waving  at  its  beginning.  There  a  single  sheaf  of 
barley,  here  two  preptued  loaves  of  wheat-bread ; 
there  one  lamb,  here  two,  toother  with  accom- 
panying burnt-  and  sin-offennga.  That,  there- 
fore, was  the  [nrelude  of  this.  The  two  induded 
the  harvest  period  of  seven  weeks,*  and  expressed 
in  dimacteno  form  the  increased  gratitude  of  the 
people.  No  voluntuy  offerings  of  first-fruits  oould 
be  made  before  Pentecost  (see  Ex  23").  Of  course 
the  harvest  was  not  always  finished  in  all  the  land 
by  Pentecost;  but  the  seven  weeks  covered  the 
normal  period,  and  brought  the  festival  into  tha 
sabbatiMl  system. 

In  the  second  tem|ile  these  eeramonies  wen 
fully  observed.  Multitudes  attended  the  feast 
(Jos.  Ant.  xm.  z.  2,  n.  iiL  1 ;  Ac  2^).  In 
anticipation  of  it,  a  portion  of  the  best  wheat, 
previously  sdeeted,  was  cut,  thrashed,  brought  to 
the  temple,  ground,  and  passed  through  twdw 
sieves  to  ensure  its  fineness.  On  the  day  befora 
Pentecost  [unless  it  were  a  Sabbath,  in  wmch  case 
on  the  second  day  before]  two  omers  of  the  flour 
were  baked  into  loaves.  The  size  of  the  latter  is 
described  in  the  Mishna  as  4  handbreadths  wide, 
7  long,  and  4  fingers  high.  Soon  after  midnight 
the  tcnnple  sates  were  opened  that  offerings  tor 
the  day  might  be  examined  bv  the  priests.  At 
sunrise  oconrred  the  regular  aaily  sacrifice,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  festal  offerings  directed  in 
Nu  28"-".  Amid  the  singing  of  the  '  Halld,'  the 
peculiar  ceremonies  of  Pentecost  began.  'The 
two  lambs  were  first  waved  alive ;  then,  after  their 
sacrifice,  the  breast  and  shoulder  were  laid  beside 

*  The  phraae, '  if  nfifiirm  inm^^n'  fonnd  in  TE  of  Lk  8> 
(■npported  by  Duuqr  MSS),  hta  hem  ezpUlned  «•  meaning'  the 
flnt  Smb.  efter  the  aeoood  day  of  the  feast  of  nnleavened  bread, 
<.«.  the  lint  Sal>.  of  the  lumreat  period.  (So,  flnt,  Scaliger,  d* 
Bmmd.  Tmnp.  tL  677.  followed  by  many.  Sea  Lighttoot,  Bor. 
Btb,  on  the  poaaage).  The  word  miut  liare  originated  la 
•ome  known  ouatom ;  and  this  •xplanatlon  is  not  Improbabiek 
•iDce  the  Sabbaths  Intween  Nis.  16  and  Penteooet  wera  car^ 
fully  noted.  The  adj.,  however,  la  probably  a  Weetem  and 
Syrian  gloea  intruded  into  Lk'a  text,  and  it  njacted  by  WH 
after  mBL  and  other  weighty  autboritiea. 
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the  loavw  and  "walred"  (eenerally  toward  the 
!East)  forwards  and  backwara,  and  np  and  down' 
(Edersheim,  The  Temple,  p.  230).  Thea  followed 
the  other  appointed  aacnficea,  and  the  freewill 
gifts ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  festive 
mtherings,  to  which  the  poor  and  the  stranger  and 
the  Levite  were  invited.  The  attendant  f eetdvities 
are  said  to  hare  often  oontinaed  several  days. 

The  Jews  of  the  post-biblical  period  held  Pente- 
cost to  celebrate  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai, 
which  was  ealcnlated  to  have  taken  place  on  the 
fiOth  day  after  the  Ezodos  (Ex  19^).  No  snoh  view 
of  the  day,  however,  ia  foond  in  OT,  Josephns,  or 
Philo.  Philo,  in  feet,  seems  to  regard  the  feast  of 
trumpets  as  eommemorative  of  Sinai  (de  Stpten. 
122).  It  was  probably  after  the  fall  of  Jems,  that 
this  view  originated.  *  Thereafter  it  was  generally 
adopted  1^  tlie  RabUns,  and  the  day  is  described 
in  tlie  later  liturgy  as  '  the  day  of  the  giving  of 
the  law'  (Saals^tlti,  Da*  Mot.  Beeht.p.  &)). 
The  same  view  apMan  among  the  Ctmstian 
Fathers  (see  Jerome,  Sp.  ad  Fabiotam ;  Angustine, 
eotUra  Fauttum,  xxxiL  12).  Maimcmidee  (Jfore 
neb.  iiL  41)  expressly  says,  '  festnm  septimanarnm 
est  dies  ille,  quo  lex  data  fuit' ;  but  Abarbanel, 
while  admitting  the  fact,  denies  that  Pentecost 
was  *  celebration  of  it  (B&hr,  Symb.  iL  645). 
Modem  Jews  accept  the  toaditum,  and  spend  the 
previous  night  in  reading  the  law  and  other  ap- 

fropiiate  Smptore.  The  later  Jews  also  observed 
'enteoost  for  two  days ;  bat  this  custom  arose  in 
the  Dispersion  from  the  difBcnltv  of  determining 
exacUy  the  Palestinian  month,  wnich  was  fixed  by 
observation  of  the  moon.   See  New  Moon. 

In  the  Christian  Chueh  the  importance  of 
Pentecoet  was  oontinned,  and  its  siraifioanee 
emphasixed,  Xrr  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on 
that  day  (Ac  The  day  of  the  week  on  that 
occasion  is  traditionally  represented  as  Sunday. 
Its  determination,  however,  depends  on  tiie  date 
assigned  to  Christ's  death.  It  is  to  be  assumed 
that  He  died  on  a  Friday  (see  e.g.  Mk  IS").  If, 
then,  as  many  sappose  the  Fourth  Gospel  to 
teach.  He  diea  on  Nis.  14,  Nis.  16  and  Pentecost 
fell  on  a  Sunday ;  but  if,  as  the  Svnoptists  seem 
to  state.  He  ate  the  passover  with  His  disciples 
at  the  regular  time.  He  was  oracified  on  Nis.  15, 
and  Nis.  16  and  Pentecost  fell  on  Saturday  [see 
Chbonoloot  of  NT].  Wieseler  {Chron.  d.  ApoH. 
ZeUalttr,  n.  20)  plausibly  suggests  that  the  fes. 
tival  was  nxed  on  Sunday  by  the  later  Western 
Church  to  oorrespond  with  Easter. 

But,  whatever  the  day  of  the  week  may  have 
been,  the  events  of  that  Pentecost  were  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  the  Church,  and  as  appropri- 
ate to  that  festival  as  Christ's  death  had  been  to 
the  Passover  season.  They  indicated  the  Divine 
origin  of  Christiani^  on  its  subjective  side,  and 
the  Church  was  then  endowed  for  its  fatnre  work. 
The  snddenneaa  of  the  manifestation  indicated  the 
snpematnralnees  of  the  endowment;  the  'sound 
as  of  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind'  was  the 
natural  emblem  of  the  aunighty  Spirit;  the 
tongues  'parting  asunder'  or  'distributing  them- 
selves' on  the  disciples  [not  'cloven'  as  AY] 

rbolized  the  universal  gift  of  power  to  proclaim 
gospel ;  the  semblance  of  ore  indicated  the 
purified  zeal,  bom  of  foith  and  love,  whidi  was 

*  IH 181*  gives  ■  rnwi  tor  obaerring  the  (eiat  u  dinoted, 
not  k  ■Utament  of  wbkt  the  tcMt  oelebntod.  Sm  e",  16U. 
VaDilnger  In  Henoel  BBl,  srt.  ■  PfingattMt,'  •PPWl*  tor  tbls 
rt«w  abo  to  S  Oh  Uu,  and  aron  to  Jn  S* ;  bat  ma  irgnmmta 
m  not  conrUiein(. 

tTh«  Unstiag*  of  As  fl  i?  mwkofmttm  iitifn  nk 
jiirwMiir  OMt  b««n  nndantood  by  loine  (u  Obhiuuen  and 
Bkumgarton,  w  alio  Blua)  to  mean  that  the  Spirit  came  b^on 
the  day  o(  Pentaooit ;  irtille  LlKhttoot  In  Hot.  Htb.  (Exena. 
on  Ao  X)  interprets  it  ot  the  du  after  Pentecost.  The  vast 
majoritrotori&a  interpret  It  otPnitaaostltnU.  SeeUeyer's 
Cm. 


to  charaeteiize  the  proclamation ;  whQe  the  poly- 
glot (?)  utterances  ot  the  believers  were  a  sisn  of 
the  world-wide  destination  of  the  troth  which  nlled 
their  lips  with  praise  [see  ToNQUXS,  Gdt  of]. 
The  occurrence  of  these  events  on  Pentecost  was 
also  significant.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  the 
first-frmt  of  the  qtiritnal  harvest  (ra.  Ro  8*  11" 
Ja  1**)  procured  through  the  work  of  Christ ;  and 
the  dependence  of  Pentecoet  on  Passover  harmonized 
with  the  dependence  of  the  Spirit's  work  on  the 
objective  sacrifice  of  the  Bedeemer.  The  enohar- 
istic  character  of  Pentecost  harmonised  also  with 
the  joy  of  the  disciples  over  their  spiritual  blesrings ; 
while,  providentially,  the  presence  of  multitudes 
at  the  feast  made  it  a  fit  opportunity  the  first 
public  proclamation  of  the  now  completed  goepeL 
Among  the  early  Jewish  Christians  ,  obswvance 
of  the  Heb.  feasts  continued,  donbtiess  with  fresh 
significance  derived  from  the  new  revelation.  So 
it  is  noteworthy  that  St.  Paul  earaestiy  desired 
to  present  the  gifts  of  the  Oentile  Churches  to  the 
saints  in  Jud«ea  at  Pentecost  (Ac  20").  There  ia 
no  evidence,  however,  that  the  Gentile  Chnrehes 
of  the  apostolic  age  observed  this  feast ;  but  at 
the  dose  of  the  £id  cent,  it  appears  as  one  of 
the  established  festal  periods  of  the  Church.  The 
name  Pentecost  was  at  first  applied  to  the  whole 
time  between  Easter  and  the  lestival  of  tiie  Holy 
Ghost  (Gr^.  Naz.  OrcU.  44  de  Pent,).  This  larger 
meaning  of  the  word  ia  abundantly  shown 
Tert.  M  IdoMatria,  14,  de  Baptiemo,  19;  Oiig. 
e.  CeU.  viiL  22;  Apoxt.  Contt.  v.  20,  etc  The 

Seriod  was  one  of  joyfnlness.  As  on  the  Lord's 
ay,  no  fasting  or  kneeling  in  prayer  were 
allowed  (Tert.  de.  Cor.  8).  Afterwards  tiie  term 
was  limited  to  the  60th  day  after  Easter  {Apott. 
Conit.  lib.  viiL  cap.  33 ;  Conno.  Eliberis,  Canon  43) ; 
and,  at  a  still  later  period,  the  following  days,  or 
in  some  places  the  week,  were  indndM  in  the 
festival.  The  Pentecost  season  was  especially 
used  for  baptisms.  From  the  white  robes  wom 
by  the  candidates,  the  English  term '  Whitsunday ' 
is  supposed  to  have  arisen  (see  Riddle,  Manuat 
of  Chr.  Ant.  p.  681,  and  eq*.  Skeat,  Etwn.  Diet.*, 
tat  various  explanations  of  the  ori^  of  the 
word). 

LiTSBATDU.— Dmeliu,  Ncta  Mafam  In  Lt  tS>*ai  On  Orit. 
Saer.);  Ughttoot,  Woria  (182S),  iU.  USfl.,  TiiL  Mfl.,  8690.; 
Buxtoif,  Sun-  Jvd.  &  xx.;  Ommn,  Appar.  Orit.  Ub.  UL  a  6; 
Belaod,  Antiq.  Saer.  Vtt.  H*b.  part  It.  e.  It.;  tken.  dt 
duoftu*  jMHiOti*  Ptmt. ;  Bpenoar,  <b  ttg.  Btb.  L  tz.  1;  lu.  tUL 
S ;  Merer  da  (asv.  at  /tt.  ffa6. :  MUiaeUa,  Cam.  <m  Lmm 
ofMomCBBg.  tr.X  artiole  m ;  Bihr,  SrmbcUk  d.  JTai:  CWtu, 
U.  asff.,  MSB.;  Ottio,  Lta.  Bab.  under  'Feeta';  Ideler, 
ffondk  itr  Cknmel.  L  Mtt. ;  George,  Dl*  aUtr.  JM.  Fete, 
p.  1680. J  Hitahr,  Oatam  «.  PfM/tten  (UtTV  Oit  «./>/.  <m 
naaieaa  MoTasSS)  LHnptold,  <S  AM.  B*.  U. ;  KaU,  Bib. 
AnA.(Eiic.  tr)|8S;  Wleaeler,  CKnm. Sjnuna.  d.*iar  Bn.p. 
S47  0.,  and  Okran.  d.  AfoA  ZtUatt.  p.  ISO. ;  Wdbanaen, 
Pnttf.JBag.  trO  cfa.  UL :  Edenhatan,  The  TtmfU,  oh.  xilL  : 
Oreea,3^A>6.Aai(a,IiaakTil.;  articlaainHeriorsAS.aad 
Wbia^  Bib.  BealMrttrb.  under  •  Pflnntleat' and  '^Pflngiten.' 
For  tlie  ear^  Ohriitlan  obaerrance  ot  Penteooat  see  Bingham, 
ChrilL  AfMqq.  xz.Ti.fTL:  Angnati,  DenlaiiMightlfn  OM 
d.  CftrM.  ArMoL  U.  84SO.,  and  flandft.  d.  C9kHW.  AnhSU.  L 

eSMIL:  Onerioke,  Ziahrt.  d.  CftrM.-firaft.  Arck.  p.  ISOfl.; 
iddkk  uvmnl  tf  Orlil  Antiqq.  p.  <7B0^  OaTe,  iViiii. 
CftriaMonajr,  <*.  tU.  Q.  T.  PURTES. 

PBNUBL.— See  Pbniei.. 

PEOPLE  is  the  AY  rendering  of  a  great  variety 
of  Heb.  and  6r.  terms,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  '^i,  oW^  or  at^K^,  cs,  SijiuK,  fOvn,  Wt,  <x^os. 
The  distinctive  meaning  of  these  are  discussed 
under  Gkntilbs.  While  m  many  instances  no  doubt 
can  exist  as  to  the  reference  of  the  word  people, 
there  are  cases  where  the  Eng.  reader  cannot  out 
feel  uncertain  whether  he  is  to  understand  by  it 
tlie  people  of  Jirael  or  people  in  the  sense  of  Gen. 
tile  nation*.  This  ambiguity  is  avoided  by  RV, 
which,  for  the  latter  sense,  freely  employs  tas 
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f lnr,  peoplei,  which  in  AV  occurs  only  in  Rev 
0"  17".  The  effect  of  this  change  in  clearing 
np  the  meaning  is  reiy  evident  in  snoh  passages 
as  Pb  67*,  Is  66«  60*  ete.  See  Preface  to  RY  of 
OT. 

Special  notice  is  required  of  the  phrase  'people 
of  the  land'  (nv?'°B)>  which  occurs  frequently  in 
the  OT,  especially  in  Jeremiah  (1"  34»  37»  44" 
62«  »),  EzeWel  (7"  12»  22"  83«  89"  49'-»),  and 
2King8(ll>«-"-'»-"ie»  16"  21««  28»-»24»«25'-»), 
with  the  paraUel  passage*  in  2  Chronicles  (23^  **• « 
26"  33"  36*).  In  most  of  these  instances  it  means 
tlie  general  hody  of  the  people,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Idng  and  the  ari^oc3«oy.  The  fuller 
phrase  nVIT^l'  ^  used  in  2  K  24>*  for  'the 
poorest  sort  of  the  people  of  the  land'  (of.  2  K  26**, 
Jer  40l»  62>»-  ••).  In  Gn  23:'-  >»  (P),  Nn  14»  ( JE), 
'am-Aa'dr«f  is  employed  with  reference  to  non- 
Israelites.  The  title  'ammt  hd'Sret  (or  'ammt 
?ia'ardf6th)  has  a  technical  sense  in  the  book  of 
Ezra-Nehemiah,  being  used  of  that  lutlf-heathen 
half-Jewish  population  of  Palestine  with  whom 
less  scmpnlons  Jews  intermarried  and  maintained 
friendly  relations,  but  with  whom  the  partv  repre- 
sented oy  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  refused  all  but  tiie 
most  unavoidable  intercourse  (Ezr  ft*-  *  10*-  Neh 
10'*-*').  The  phrase  'am-hd'Oref  was  used  the 
Rabbms  not  only  oollectively  but  in  an  individual 
sense  (they  spoke  of  an  'om-M'dref)  for  the  class 
distinct  from  the  strict  observers  of  the  law  (of. 
Jn  7*  '  this  multitude  [i  faXoi  otrot]  which  knowetii 
not  the  law  aro  acenrsed').  See,  further,  art. 
Pharisbbs,  p.  804;  Schttrer,  6JV*  iL  400  [HJP 
n.  ii.  22f.] ;  Smend,  AUtut.  Biligion*ge»eh*iSBAvx., 
t.  '  Am  bairez').  J.  A.  Sblbib. 

PEOR  ;  *vr!>p ;  Phogor,  and  [Joe  22"]  Beel- 
phegor,  etc.).  —  1.  Kn  23"  only,  a  mountain  in 
Moab,  the  last  point  to  which  Balak  took  Balaam, 
after  he  had  sacrificed  at  Bamoth-baal  and  in  the 
field  of  Zophim,  at  the  top  of  Pisgah.  Peer  is 
described  as  looking  down  upon  Jesnimon  (RVmj 
RV  text '  the  desert ').  The  Onomattictm  describes 
the  mountain  as  opposite  Jericho,  and  aa  having 
upon  it  a  town,  Danaba  (Ddthabah,  wh.  aee),  7 
miles  from  Heshbon.  Pear  is  not  oertainly  identi- 
fied. PEFSt  (1882,  p.  87)  suggests  the  raak  above 
'jitnifMiyaA  overlooking  the  Dead  Sea.  avisMflAP 
U6)  plaoes  Beth-peor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wlldu 
Hubdn,  and  is  inclined  to  identifv  Poor  with  el- 
ifuAi^a^,  between  WOdg'Ajiht  MUsa  and  Wody 
^eOdti.   For  further  details  aee  Beth-peob. 

2.  A  town  in  Jndah,  added  hy  the  LXX,  tvpip, 
after  Jos  IG" ;  for  site  aee  Bxth-PBOB. 

S.  A  divine  name.  Nn  26i*  SI",  Joa  SS";  see 
Baal-pbob. 

L  The  LXX  reading,  Myv^  for  Pom,  GteS6*,  or 
Pai,  1  Ch  1";  see  PAL  W.  H.  BxNNKTT. 

PERJBi  H  ntpata,  UtfOnj  Utfotrn]  is  the  name 
given  1^  Josephus  to  the  district  which  is  spoken 
of  in  Rabbinical  literature  as  'the  land  beyond 
Jordan.'  (In  like  manner  the  NT,  which  never 
mentions  Pertea  by  name,  uses  the  phrase  r^sar 
TOO  'lopMrov,  Mt  4>'  19»,  Mk  a»,  Jn  1»  6>- "  10» 
18').  He  says  {BJ  m.  iiL  8)  that  it  stretches  from 
Mach«erua  in  tiie  south  to  Pella  in  the  north,  while 
its  breadth  is  from  Philadelphia  {'AmmA»)  to  the 
Jordan.  In  another  place  (BJ  lY.  viL  S,  6)  he 
makes  Gadara  the  capital  of  Perm ;  and  Schttrer 
{EJP  u.  i.  118,  note)  mfers  that  in  the  former  case 
the  name  is  used  in  a  political  sense,  i«.  with  ex- 
elusion  of  the  towns  of  the  Decapolis.  In  a  geo- 
graphical sense  it  must  have  reached  farther  north, 
at  any  rate  to  the  bank  of  the  Yammk,  while  ito 
■onthem  boundary  waa  probably  the  Amon.  It 
thoB  covered  the  districts  of  JtM  'AflUn  and 
il-Belifa.  It  may  be  roughly  described  as  a  hi^ 


tableland,  torn  in  many  parts  by  deep  water 
courses,  mighty  and  picturesque  ravines,  breaking 
down  towards  the  'Arahah,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
el-Gh6r.  Alons  the  western  edge  the  heights  sink 
abruptly  into  uie  Jordan  Vallev ;  eastward  they 
fall  away  more  gently  into  the  desert.  The  great 
gorge  of  the  Yarmnk  in  the  north  and  that  of  the 
Amon  in  the  south  form  natural  boundaries. 

Josephus  obeervee  that,  while  larger  in  extent 
tlian  ualilee,  it  is  inferior  in  fertility,  and  leas 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  finer  traits.  The 
Peraean  eoU.  however,  is  rich,  and  has  always 
yielded  good  re  tarns  to  the  husbandman.  Much 
land  now  used  for  pastun  is  well  capable  of  culti- 
vation ;  and  an  excellent  supply  of  water  is  pro- 
vided its  streams  and  perwuual  springs.  Great 
reaches  of  these  healthy  uplands  are  covered  with 
a  forest  of  oak.  The  olive  flourishes  in  many  of 
the  valleys,  whOe  the  vine  trails  over  the  fruitful 
slopes.  Towards  the  eastern  border  the  country 
is  treeless,  and  part*  are  barren  and  stony  (Guy  M 
Strange  in  Sohumaeher's  A  erott  the  Jordan,  292  B. ), 
bat  the  fella^n  of  the  Araba  find  space  to  grow 
tolerable  crops.  YftV&t  (A.D.  1225)  observes  that 
the  region  is  noted  for  its  wheat  crops  (Guy  le 
Strange,  Pal.  under  the  Motlems,  86).  The  raisins 
most  highly  prized  in  the  countiry  come  from  the 
district  capital  et-Salt.  MulFaddasi  (A.D.  986)  says 
that  next  to  Ba'albek  it  is  tiie  coldest  place  in  Syria 
(op.  eit.  16).  See  arts.  Gad,  Giucao,  Reubxn. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Maoeabees,  Penea 
was  inhabited  chiefly  by  Gentilea,  among  whom 
was  a  '  dispersion '  of  Jews.  Accordingly  Judas, 
after  he  had  discomfited  the  heathen,  conveyed  all 
the  Israelites  for  safety  into  Judaea  (1  Mao  6*). 
The  poUot  of  Judaizing  the  province  was  not 
introducea  befon  the  time  of  Hyrcanus  ;  i«obably 
by  one  of  his  suocessors  (Schttrer,  EJP  L  L  198). 
It  shared  in  the  leduetion  of  taxes  ordered  by 
Jonathan  {Ant.  xm.  iL  8).  Alexander  Janiueus 
waged  war  with  varying  fortune  throughout  his 
roign,  and  befon  his  death  had  the  whole  country, 
from  Merom  to  the  Dead  Sea,  under  his  sway 
(Schttrer,  Le.  pp.  297,  806).  At  Herod's  request  it 
was  given  aa  a  tetrarchy  to  his  brother  Pberoras, 
who  m  the  end  fled  hither,  to  die,  it  was  thought, 
by  poison  (Ant.  XV.  z.  8,  £J  L  zkiv.  6,  zxx.  8,  4). 
It  was  the  scene  of  some  of  Herod's  building 
enterprise  (Ant.  ZY.  viiL  6).  On  Herod's  death, 
Antipas  was  appointed  tetrareh  of  Galilee  and 
Perea  {Ant.  xm.  viiL  1).  When  Augustus  con- 
firmed Herod  Antipaa  in  the  tetrarohy,  Gadatm 
waa  eat  off  and  added  to  Syria  {BJn.  vL  8).  On 
the  site  of  the  aaoient  Beui-haram  (Jos  13")  the 
tetrareh  built  a  mby  and  called  it  Julias  in  honour 
of  tiie  emperor'*  wife  {Ant.  XVIU.  iL  1,  BJ  ii. 
ix.  1),  which  Nero  afterward*  gave  to  Agrippa, 
with  14  villages  about  it  {Ant.  XX  viiL  4).  It  is 
now  romsented  by  Tttt  »r-Btmeh  {EOBIA  488, 
note).  Perea  wa*  the  ■oene  of  Simon'*  rising, 
M>  swiftiy  suppressed  by  Gratas  {Ant.  xm,  z.  6, 
BJ  IL  iv.  2).  Felix  was  appointed  by  Claudius 
procurator  «f  Galilee,  Samana,  and  Persea  {BJ  U. 
xiL  8).  After  the  defeat  of  Cestius,  Msnaseeh 
was  set  over  Penea  {BJ  n.  zx.  4).  The  wliole 
region  was  finally  snbdued  to  the  Romans  by 
Pladdos,  acting  under  Vesparian  {BJ  iv.  vii. 
8-9).  When  the  Moslems  conquered  the  eountiy, 
the  district,  with  its  capital '  AmmAn,  was  attached 
to  the  province  of  Damasons  (Ya'Vttbi,  A.D.  874- 
890).  Later  it  waa  included  in  the  longdom  of 
Kerak  [Dimashki  (A.D.  1300);  Guy  le  Strange, 
Pai.  under  the  Modtmi,  84,  41]. 

In  the  beginninff  of  our  era  the  population  was 

Jrovailingly  Jewiu.  Peraea  sent  a  multitade  of 
ews  to  Jerusalem  in  the  rising  against  Salnnu* 
{BJ  n.  iiL  1).  When  Gadara  fellthey  were  moeUy 
Jew*  who  perished  {BJ  IT.  viL  8,  6).  Th^  ^ 
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itron^  enough  to  venture  on  armed  strife  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Philadeli>hi»  I'AtnmdH)  over  the 
boundaries  of  a  certain  rUlage  {AiU,  zx.  L  1),  and 
were  reduced  to  order  only  by  the  iron  hand  of 
Fadns.  The  Mishna  constant^  refers  to  Perasa — 
'  the  land  beyond  Jordan ' — as  a  province  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  along  with  Jnd«M  and  Galilee. 
Treating  of  the  disposal  of  the  seventh  year's 
fruits  it  is  said,  '  The  land  of  Israel  is  divided  into 
three  parts :  Judna,  the  land  beyond  Jordan,  and 
Galilee'  {Shebiith  ix.  2).  With  regard  to  the 
marriage  law,  it  is  in  the  same  case  with  the 
other  two  {Kethubtm  ziii.  10) ;  so  also  with  regard 
to  poesessions  [Baba  bathra  iiL  2).  Perm  lay 
between  two  Gtmtile  provinces  on  the  east,  as  did 
Samaria  between  the  two  Jewish  provinces  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan.  The  fords  below  Seitdn  and 
opposite  Jericho  afforded  communication  with 
Galilee  and  Jodiea  respectively.  Pergea  thus 
formed  a  link  connecting  the  Jewish  provinces, 
so  that  the  pilgrim  from  any  part  might  go  to 
Jerusalem  and  return  without  setting  foot  on 
Grentile  soil ;  and,  what  was  at  least  ot  equal  im- 
portance, he  could  avoid  peril  of  hurt  and  indignity, 
which  the  Samaritans  loved  to  inflict  on  those 
passing  through  Samaria  (Lk  9" ;  Joe.  AiU.  XX. 
vi  1,  rUa  62). 

Jesns  seems  to  have  been  baptized  on  the  Penean 
side  of  Jordan  ( Jn  10**).  Farrar  thinks  He  passed 
that  way  after  the  Samaritans  refused  to  receive 
Him  (Lk  9^).  From  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication 
He  escaped  to  Perma  (Jn  10**),  whence  He  was 
summoned  by  the  sisters  at  Bethany  (Jn  IV). 
The  visit,  with  incidents  and  teaching,  described 
in  Mt  19,  Mk  I0>-«,  Lk  IS"**,  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  the  period  succeeding  His  retirement  to 
Ephraim  ( Jn  11**) ;  and  from  I^rtea  He  made  ffis 
Isst  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

Niger,  '  a  man  of  great  valour  in  the  war  with 
the  Bomans,'  who  belonged  to  this  district,  is 
called  'the  Pertean'  {ntpaXrrit,  BJ  u.  xx.  4,  iv. 
vL  1).  One  of  the  most  aw^  incidents  in  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  perpetuates  the  name  of  Mary, 
a  woman  of  Persa,  from  the  village  of  Bethezob 
{BJ  TI.  iiL  4).  In  the  nation's  crowning  calamity, 
when  the  Romans  destroyed  Jerusalem,  and  t£e 
temple  sank  in  flaming  ruins,  Josephus  names 
Pergea  for  the  last  time,  as  if  in  sympathy  '  echo- 
ing back'  from  afar  the  dolorous  tumult  and 
uproar  {BJ  TI.  t.  1). 

LirnunruL— BMldM  tlu  snthorltiM  oitcd  sbova,  SM  Merrill, 
Eato/OitJordm;  mtbiat,TluLmndafailead;  BMdeker, 
PaL  and  Si/Ha,  176-lM;  Thomwo,  Land  and  Book,  UL  MT- 
«n ;  Buhl,  OAPHOi  Rbiy, Sat.  Biit.  v.  U. 

W.  Ewwa. 

PBRAZDI  {tenrOj  ^  Ire/SOr).— Mt.  Peraadm  of 
Is  28**  j'  the  Lord  shall  rise  up  as  in  mount  Pera- 
sim')  IS  probably  to  be  identified  with  Baal- 
PBRAZIH,  the  scene  of  one  of  David's  victories  over 
the  Philistines,  2  S  6*>-=  1  Cb  14".  It  lay  appaientiy 
N.E.  of  Adnllam,  on  the  ridge  above  'Axn  FAru 
(see  PEFSt,  Oct  1899,  p.  847).    C.  B.  Cokdkb. 

PERDITION.— One  of  the  renderings  of  AxiiXtia 
in  NT  (AY  and  RV),  but  not  found  at  aU  in  OT,  in 
either  version.  It  occurs  eight  times  both  in  AV 
and  in  RV,  but  the  latter  has  substituted '  perdition ' 
for  'destruction'  at  PhS^f' whose  end  is  perdition '), 
and  'destruction'  for  'peraition'  at  2  P  ('destruc- 
tion of  ungodly  men '),  apparently  because  in  the 
former  passage  the  '  final  perdition '  (cf .  r Aot)  of 
the  soul  is  the  prominent  sense,  and  in  the  latter 
the  OT  Messianic  destruction  of  the  present  bodily 
mode  of  existence.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Re- 
visers took  this  view  of  the  eschatology  of  2  P 
generally,  for  they  have  translated  diriiXcui  by 
'destruction'  in  all  the  five  passages  containing 
It,  even  in  S**'  and  3>*.   It  is  difiScult,  however. 


to  see  why,  if  this  distinction  between  dutnuHim 
and  p«raitu»  is  to  hold  (cf.  Gwynn's  note  in 
Speakei't  Commentcay  on  Ph  3"),  the  Revisers  did 
not  carry  it  out  more  oonsiatentiy.  At  Bo  9" 
[KaniprurifUifa  oh  driiXcuv)  'destruction'  has  ne 
doubt  been  allowed  to  remain  as  more  suitable  to 
the  figure  of  the  pottor  and  the  day  ;  but  why  is 
it  left  at  Mt  7"  '  broad  vs  the  way  that  leadetli  eli 
rii»  iriiXouw'l  The  more  technical  and  oompleto 
sense  of  driiXcia  as  perdition  (Ph  3",  Mt  10")  in 
comparison  with  the  more  general  sense  of  SKoBpoi 
as  destruction  (cf.  1  Co  5*),  comes  out  at  1  Ti  6*, 
where  driiXcta  serves  as  a  definitive  climax — '  hurt- 
ful lusts,  such  aa  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition.' 

The  question  whethtiK  the  word  iicilAoui,  with  its 
correlates,  (a)  involves  annihilation,  (A)  admits  of 
unending  existence  and  punishment,  or  (e)  gives 
room  for  restoration,  has  already  been  dealt  with 
in  the  article  on  Eschatolooy  (see  voL  i.  esp.  pp. 
738-740,  752  f.,  and  7S6).  It  is  a  question  which 
(as  it  seems  to  us)  con  never  be  absolutely  decided 
by  the  phraseology.  An  objection  to  the  uncon- 
ditional acceptance  of  (a)  lies  in  the  Jewish  views 
of  Sheol  and  Gehenna,  and  in  such  a  moral  use  of 
dTiXXv^  and  its  correlates  as  in  the  phrase  (Lk  19>*), 
'  The  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost  (ri  dr^wX^i),'— a  moral  use  which 
can  be  illustrated  from  the  Greek  prose  of  Polybius 
and  Plutarch,  and  from  the  exegesis  ofPhilo.*  (6) 
is  rendered  uncertain,  notonlyby  a  ^n-tor*  considera- 
tions as  to  the  character  of  Goo,  but  by  the  proved 
relativity  in  the  sense  of  cUiir  and  oLicMt.  It  ia 
impossible  to  do|;inatize  in  the  direction  of  (e)  in 
face  of  the  manifest  efforts  of  our  Lord  and  the 
writers  of  the  NT  to  depict  a  finality  of  destiny 
for  those  who  reject  the  truth.  But  vohen  these 
can  be  said  finally  to  reject  it  we  are  not  distinotiy 
informed.  Without  doubt,  it  is  to  men  in  the 
present  state  of  existence  that  the  gospel  makes 
its  urgent  appeal.  But  nowhere  in  the  NT  ai« 
unbelievers  warned  that  after  the  cessation  of  the 
present  mode  of  existence  all  chance  is  gone.  Of 
two  things  only  can  we  speak  with  any  confidence : 
freewill  will  never  be  forced;  repentaaoe  will  never 
be  spumed.  J.  Mabrtk. 

PERESH  (ihs,  B  om.,  A  4>d^).— A  'son'  of 
Machir,  1  Ch  7>'.   See  Manasskh,  p.  232'. 

PEREZ  (pp  'mptore,'  or  'breach';  cf.  Peres- 
nzzah,  Baal-peranm,  eto).— In  AV  of  OT  this 
name  is,  except  in  1  Ch  2^  Neh  II*- ',  spelt  PAaret, 
a  modification  of  the  LXX  *ipti  and  Vnlg.  Pharet. 
This  last  form  is  found  in  AV  of  Mt  l*.  Lk  V, 
and  is  retained  by  RV  in  1  £s  6*. 

Peres  was  one  of  the  twia  sons  of  Jndah  1^ 
Tamar  his  daughter-in-law,  and  received  his  name 
from  the  manner  of  his  birth,  Gn  38".  Nothing 
dse  is  known  of  his  personal  history.    In  the 

genealogies  he  takes  precedence  of  his  twin  brother 
erah,  and  to  him  the  leading  families  of  the  tribe 
of  Jndah  traced  their  descent.  According  to  Gn 
46",  Na  26'*-'>,  there  were  fonr  Jndahite  cUns, 
two  of  which,  Hezron  and  Hamnl,  represented 
Perez;  the  others  were  descended  from  Shelah 
and  Zerah  respectively. 

Ewald  {HI  1.  365)  has  an  ingenious  theory,  that 
as  in  Levi,  so  in  Judah  there  were  twelve  families, 
and  that  the  dan  of  Perez  preponderated  in  the 
latter  tribe,  as  that  of  Kohath  did  in  the  former, 
the  Kohathite  families  being  equal  to  the  Ger- 
shonite  and  Merarito  combined.  In  support 
of  this  he  appeals  to  1  Ch  2  and  4>-'*,  which 
he  thinks  represent  two  different  genealogies  ol 

•  8m  u  srtiola  bv  the  pnwnt  wriUr  ia  the  Bapoiitor. 
2ai  wriei,  ToL  IL  p.  64,  'A  OontribntiOB  to  th*  tmnj  d 
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Jndah.  In  1  Ch  2  six  aons  are  aasiened  to  Hezron, 
equalling  in  number  Shelah  and  uie  five  aons  of 
Zerah.  Ewald  here,  however,  ignores  Hamul,  the 
addition  of  whom  inoreaaes  thepreponderanoe  of 
the  Perez  families.  Indeed  1  Ch  2  deals  almost 
ezolusively  with  them.  But  the  account  in  1  Ch 
4''"  is  quite  different.  Here  there  is  explicit  men- 
tion of  six  'sons'  of  Jndah;  (1)  Perez  (  =  Hamul 
aoo.  to  £w.),  (2)  Hecron  (elsewnere  son  of  Perez), 
(3)  Carmi  (grandson  of  Zerah,  Jos  7',  and  his  repre- 
sentative here,  ace.  to  Ew.),  (4)  Hnr,  (6)  Shobal 
(=Shobab,  ch.  2»),  (6)  Shelab.  Hor  and  Shobal 
are  in  ch.  2  sons  of  Chelubai  or  Caleb,  son  of  Hezron. 
In  order  to  make  up  the  required  number  of  12 
families,  Ewald  finds  in  this  chapter  six  other 
'sons'  of  Judah.  His  selection,  however,  seems 
quite  arbitrary ;  ch.  4  is  merelv  a  disjointed  list  of 
names  of  persons  and  places,  the  mutual  relation- 
ships of  which  are  scarcely  defined.  Ewald  is  on 
surer  ground  when  he  says  that  in  both  'gene- 
alogies ' '  the  proper  family  history  of  the  tribe  was 
oombined  with  the  history  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  of  the  possessions  and  residences  of  the 
more  powerful  families.'  The  blessing  pronounced 
on  Boaz  by  the  elders  of  Bethlehem,  Rn  4"  '  Let 
thy  house  be  like  the  house  of  Perez,'  indicates, 
indeed,  that  the  descendants  of  Perez  were  numer- 
ous, but  is  a  natural  expression  in  the  months  of 
members  of  that  family.  In  later  times,  the  fact 
that  David  and  the  royal  line  of  Judah  were  de- 
scended from  Perez  through  Ram,  son  of  Hezron, 
naturally  aooonnts  for  the  prominence  assigned  to 
the  family;  the  precedence  of  Jashobwun  among 
the  captamiB,  1  Ch  27*,  was,  however,  due  ratlier 
to  his  personal  prowess  than  to  his  descent;  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  on  comparing  the  mutually 
complementary  lists,  1  Ch  0*,  Neh  ll*-*,  we  find 
that  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  the  descendants  of 
Perez  were  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  Zerah. 
Perez  occurs,  of  oonrse,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ, 
Mt  1»,  Lk  3".  N.  J.  D.  Whttk. 

PEREZITES  (TWO,  i  *iptt).—Tb»  patronymic  of 
the  name  Pkbkz,  Nn  26**.   See  preceding  article. 

PBBEZ-UZZAH.— See  Naooh  and  Uzzah. 

PERFBCTION^We  exclude  from  present  con- 
sideration the  absolute  perfection  pecuiar  to  God. 
Wherever  the  term  is  applied  in  Scripture  to  the 
Divine  Being  (Dt  32«,  2  S  22»>,  Ps  18''^ I9»,  Mt  6«), 
no  limitation  of  it«  meaning  is  possible.  It  is 
certainly  significant  that  the  Divine  holiness  itself 
is  proposed  as  a  motive  and  pattern  to  man,  Lv 
11**,  IP  l*"-,  1  Jn  8*.  Hence  there  is  a  close  con- 
nexion between  man's  oonception  of  the  Divine 
holiness  and  his  concepUon  of  the  holiness  posnble 
to  and  obligatory  on  hunaelf.  The  latter,  however, 
is  our  imniMiate  subject. 

The  terms  used  in  Scripture  (d^,  ov^  rAnot), 
being  general  and  abstract,  tell  ns  little  until 
defined  by  the  context;  and  the  context  is  the 
Divine  law  as  understood  in  a  particular  age.  Their 
connotation  varies  with  man's  knowledge  of  moral 
and  religions  truth.  The  same  terms  are  used 
throughout  the  OT,  and  indeed  throughout  Scrip- 
ture ;  out  their  meaning  grows  with  the  growth  of 
revelation.  Even  within  the  limits  of  the  OT  the 
development  is  great.  How  much  more  does  '  per- 
fect' mean  to  the  later  prophete  than  to  the 
patriarchs  I  On  NT  ground  the  development  is,  of 
course,  greater  stilL  The  perfect  man  in  a  par- 
ticular age  is  the  man  who  realizes  in  himself  the 
Divine  law,  or  the  ideal  (rAot)  of  man  as  known  in 
that  age.  Thus,  in  order  to  give  a  complete  view 
of  the  grovrth  of  the  term  in  meaning,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  trace  step  by  step  the  growth  of  moral 
and  religious  ideas  in  Scripture.  It  wiU  be  enough 


here  to  indicate  the  chief  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment. 

Speaking  broadly,  we  mi^  sav  that  the  OT  idea 
of  moral  ^rfeotion  is  distinguished  tram  the  NT 
one  in  three  tespeete.  It  ia  negative  rather  than 
positive,  refers  to  ontward  act  rather  than  to 
inner  disposition  and  spirit,  and  may  be  summed 
up  in  righteousness  rather  than  in  love.  It  will  be 
obvious  at  once  that  snch  a  statement  is  to  be 
taken  with  qnalifications.  There  are  beyond 
question  poritive  elements  in  OT  ethics,  rightness 
of  disposition  as  well  as  of  act  is  required,  love  has 
a  place  beside  righteousness.  Stdl,  we  think, 
careful  examination  will  show  that  the  negative, 
the  ontward  act,  righteousness,  are  the  prominent, 
emphatic  elements  in  OT,  as  the  other  elements 
are  in  NT.  The  higher,  spiritual  aspects  are  just 
mentioned  in  OT,  and  tnen  reserved  for  fuller 
exposition  till  the  fulness  of  time. 

At  the  earliest  stage  the  '  perfect '  man  is  simplv 
the  'upright'  man  in  contrast  to  the  'wicked'  (Job 
11. «  2»  8»  9»,  Ps  87",  Pr  a") ;  in  Ps  ST"  and  else- 
where and  1^;  are  used  oonvertibly.  The  term 
is  probably  applied  to  Noah,  Abraham,  Jacob,  and 
Job  in  the  same  sense  Gn  6*  IV  26",  Job  1>, 
although  in  Gn  17*  'Walk  before  me'  snggesta 
higher  thoughts,  as  also  in  Dt  18"  '  Perfect  with 
the  Lord  thy  Ood'  does  the  same.  In  Gn  17*  LXX 
has  iLfiturroi.  In  Dt  6*  and  Lv  19"  the  two  great 
commandments  are  definitely  formulated,  but  they 
are  nowhere  expounded  and  worked  out  in  detailed 
application  (see  Lk  10").  In  a  similar  way  the 
forbidding  of  sins  of  desire  Ex  20",  the  requirement 
of  inner  truthfulness  Ps  16*  51*,  'circumcision  of 
the  heart'  Dt  30*  (cf.  with  Ro  2"),  preference  of 
moral  to  ceremoniid  purity  Is  1",  Mic  6',  Jl  2", 
Jer  31",  Ps  17",  are  germs  of  great  developments ; 
but  they  renudn  germs  in  OT  days. 

The  growth  in  the  meaning  of  perfection  in  the 
NT  is  immense.  The  goal  of  the  old  economy  i« 
the  starting-point  of  the  new.  The  positive  side  of 
the  law  is  everywhere  foremost,  Mt  7i«-»'-»»  25*, 
Jn  13"  14'»-"  \»\  Ja  !»•»  and  often.  Insistence 
on  inward  righteousness  is  just  as  marked  a  feature 
of  NT  teachmg.  This  is  in  great  part  the  burden 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Mt  5"''';  the 
beatitudes  are  blessings  on  gracious  disposition. 
Outward  obedience  is  too  little,  nothing  but  an 
inner  transformation  is  sufficient,  the  roots  and 
springs  of  man's  life  must  be  made  new,  Mt  7" 
15",  Jn  3»- «,  Ro  8«  12",  2  Co  6",  Gal  5»«,  He  9*  etc 
Above  all,  love,  which  is  righteousness  raised  to 
the  highcnt  power,  appears  everywhere  as  the 
central  law  of  life,  Mt  6",  Lk  10"-",  Jn  13~,  Ro 
13",  lCol3,  Ja2»,  1  Jn3»-"4'-«-"«-»etc  This 
snbstitution  of  love  of  God  and  man  for  righteous- 
ness involves  a  complete  transformation  of  the 
Divine  law.  The  two  f^eat  commandments  of  the 
law  are  applied  in  detail  to  the  different  relations 
and  duties  of  human  life,  Mt  6*<,  Ro  12",  He  18i, 
2  P  1'.  Snch  summaries  of  duty  as  are  found  in 
Ro  12  and  13  are  simply  different  applications  of 
the  two  chief  commandments.  The  distance  we 
hare  travelled  is  seen  in  comparing  the  '  perfect ' 
of  the  Lord's  words  in  Mt  6** with  the  'perfect' 
of  the  OT.  The  qualifying  clause '  As  your  Father,' 
the  context  with  its  command  'Love  not  merely 
your  neighbour  but  your  enemies,'  and  the  entire 
strain  of  precept  in  the  discourse,  forbid  the  fixine 
of  narrow  limits.  St.  Paul's  teaching  in  Ro  12"'" 
is  in  the  same  spirit. 

The  proposal  of  Christ  Himself  as  the  example  of 
Christian  life  is  very  significant.  Not  merely  His 
teaching.  He  Himself  is  the  law,  the  ideal  of  re- 
newed man,  Jn  13",  Ph  2»,  Eph  4"  6"-  ('  Be  ye 
imitators  of  God').  This  suggests  the  further 
fact  that  the  new,  the  Christian  type  of  character 
is  the  one  in  which  the  mild  virtues  and  graces 
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preyaU,  Mt  6"  11",  Jn  18",  Gal  S""-  6«,  Ph  2»  4» 

ColS". 

The  apostolic  pvaTerB  and  wishes  for  Christian 
Churches  are  fnll  ox  instraction  on  this  subject. 
Passages  like  Eph  V^"  3'«->»,  Col  1«-",  1  Th  6", 
2  Co  13*,  are  the  final  expositions  of  the  law  of  love, 
and  show  to  what  a  height  the  idea  of  moral  per- 
fection has  risen.  Nothing  has  been  or  can  be 
added  to  the  type  of  spiritual  excellence  there  de- 
scribed. The  two  remarkable  words  used  in  1  Th  5" 
may  be  taken  as  an  inspired  interpretation  of  TfKtiet, 
namely  iXiKXijpot  and  SKortMji ;  the  former  occurs 
again  in  Ja  1',  the  latter  is  a  ir.  Xeyi^Mroy.  The 
former,  Ellioott  says,  'serves  to  mark  that  which 
is  entire  in  all  its  parts,'  the  latter  indicates  the 
'  thoroughness  and  pervasive  nature  of  holiness ' 
(see  also  Trench,  i\rT  Synonynu,  p.  71,  and  Light- 
foot,  ad  foe.).  These  passages  explain  very  fully 
the  meaning  or  contents  of  the  moral  perfection, 
which  is  to  be  the  aspiration  of  every  Christian 
for  himself,  as  it  was  the  aspiration  of  the  apostles 
for  the  Christians  of  their  day.  The  natural  doubt 
respecting  the  possibility  of  attainment  is  antici- 
pated by  St.  Paul's  doxology,  '  Unto  turn  that  is 
able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we 
ask  or  think,'  Eph  S**,  a  passage  which  reminds 
us  that  the  believer  is  kept  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  grace  and  Spirit  ot  God  for  the  banning 
and  perfecting  of  all  that  is  good  in  him,  Eph  2'*, 
Phl*2'»,  Col2",  1P1» 

Another  line  of  phraseology,  taken  from  human 
growth,  sheds  much  light  on  our  subject.  The 
perfect  (WXntu)  are  the  mature,  full-grown  in  con- 
trast to  oabes  and  children  (f^tim,  xtuSta).  '  Every 
one  that  partaketh  of  milk  is  a  babe.  Solid  food 
is  for  perfect'  (men),  HeC*'-  'Wherefore  let  us 
^  on  to  perfection '  (reXetin;s),  6>.  '  Be  not  childrrai 
m  mind :  in  malioe  be  babes,  in  mind  be  perfect ' 
(rAetm),  1  Co  14»  also  2*  3>.  All  this  explains 
'  unto  a  perfect  (fuU-grown)  man,  unto  the  meamre 
of  the  stature  of  tiie  fulness  of  Christ,  that  we  maybe 
no  longer  children,'  Eph  4'''-.  St.  John  has  '  little 
childrm,  fathers,  young  men,'  1  Jn  2'*-".  '  The 
WX«ot  is  one  who  has  attained  his  moral  end,  that 
for  which  he  was  intended,  namely  to  be  a  man  in 
Christ'  (Trench,  NT  Syn.  p.  74).  'In  this  sense 
St.  Paul  claimed  to  be  WXetot,  even  while  almost  in 
the  same  breath  he  disclaimed  the  being  rtrtXtut- 
lUvn,  Ph  S"-"'  (ib.).  The  apostie's  disclaimer 
intimates  that  there  is  no  state  of  perfectness 
which  excludes  the  posmbility  of  advance;  the 
full-grown  man  is  still  in  process  of  growth.  St. 
James  also  has  the  idea  of  perfection,  1*  3*. 

It  is  encouraging  to  remember  that  this  high 
teaching  of  Scripture  has  always  been  kept  before 
the  mind  of  the  Church.  Here  again  St.  Panl  is 
our  leader,  '  Forgetting  the  things  which  are  be- 
hind, I  press  on  toward  the  goal,^  Ph  3^.  The 
question  of  the  possibility  ot  Christian  perfection 
m  the  present  life  was  raised  by  Augustine  and 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  To  doubt  it,  he  said, 
would  be  to  limit  the  power  of  Divine  grace.  But 
he  doubts,  or  rather  denies,  that  there  have  been 
perfect  Christians,  assigning  as  reasons  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  we  danger  of  pride,  the  need 
of  discipline  (see  quotations  in  Pope,  Compend.  of 
Theol.  in.  p.  70).  'The  medieval  and  Roman  Catholic 
Church  holds  not  only  the  possibility  but  the  fact 
in  the  case  of  'saints,'  canonization  being  tiie 
Church's  seal  on  the  perfect  life.  The  use  of  the 
term  '  saints '  to  denote  a  special  dass  of  Christians 
is  extra-scriptural,  as  in  Scripture  the  term  is 
applied  to  all  Christians,  Ro  1^  and  elsewhere. 
The  motive  of  the  monastic  system  in  its  long 
history  and  multitudinous  forms  nas  been  to  secure 
favourable  conditions  for  living  a  perfect  Christian 
life,  supposed  to  be  impossible  in  ordinary  circum- 
■taaoea.    '  If  thon  wilt  be  perfect,  sell  all  that 


thou  hast'  (Mt  19"),  has  been  he.1  to  dictate  thf 
oondition  of  such  a  life,  as  it  was  the  voice  evei 
sounding  in  the  ears  of  FranciB  of  AssisL  What- 
ever our  judgment  on  the  monastic  system,  the 
nobility  of  its  origual  aims  must  be  aoknowledged. 
The  {preat  succession  of  mystics  of  the  k  Kempis 
type  in  every  Church  and  age  has  done  much  to 
preserve  the  tradition  of  a  deep  spiritual  life.  The 
passages  of  Scripture  which  are  their  watchwords 
(Jn  15*.  Gal  2"  Col  S'"*)  have  been  shown  to 
describe  true  experiences.  John  Wesley's  doctrine 
on  the  subject  merely  follows  in  the  waJce  of  many 
teachers  and  communities  whose  aim  has  been  the 

Sromotion  of  the  highest  Christian  life.  It  is  a 
octrine  of  relative  perfection  in  a  very  strict 
sense.  His  own  favourite  definition  of  its  nature 
is  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  two  chief  oom- 
manoments,  which  be  insists  are  an  ideal  intended 
to  be  realized  in  actual  life.  His  doctrine  differs 
only  in  name  from  the  teaching  of  all  who  desire 
ana  seek  the  highest  life  of  holiness.  In  any  case 
the  perfect  conformity  to  the  image  of  the  Son, 
whicn  is  God's  eternal  pnrpoae  (Bo  8"),  must  ever 
remain  the  eherished  nope  of  every  believer  in 
Chriit.  J.  S.  BAinu. 


have  lost  the  idea  of  finiahin^,  eompUtina,  y 
onoe  belonged  to  them.  Tmdale  translate 
14»-"  'Which  of  Tou  disposed  to  build  a 


PESFOSH,  FBRFOBMAKCB.  — These  words 

"  "  r,  which 
ktes  Lk 

disposed  to  build  a  toure 
sytteth  not  doune  oefore  and  oounteth  the  coat, 
whether  he  have  sufficient  I  to  performe  itT  lest 
after  he  hath  lajde  the  foundacionj  and  is  not 
able  to  performe  it,  all  that  beholde  it  beginne  to 
mocke  him.'  And  Robinson  in  Mori*  Utopia,  vL 
(Lnpton's  ed.  p.  170),  says,  '  The  laoke  of  tne  on« 
is  performed  and  fylled  up  with  the  aboundannoe 
of  the  other.'  This  is  often  the  meaning  of  'per- 
form' in  AV.  Thus  Is  10"  'When  the  Lord 
hath  performed  his  whole  work  upon  Mount 
Zion '  (mr*,  lit.  '  when  he  hath  cut  on,'  the  figure 
being  taken  from  the  cutting  off  of  the  finiwed 
web  from  the  loom;  LXX  Snw  rvrnkin ;  Vulg. 
cum  inwleverU ;  Wye.  '  shall  fnlfelle,  Purvey 
'hath  fulid';  Cov.  'As  soone  as  I  have  per- 
fnrmed ').  Lk  2"  '  When  they  had  performed  all 
things  according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord'  is  not 
merdy  'when  they  had  done  all  things,'  but  'when 
they  nad  completed'  or  (RV)  'accomplished'  (lit 
trfKnao).  To  '  perform  the  doing '  of  a  thing  (as  in 
2  Co  8")  is  now  tautology,  whence  RV  'oomplete 
the  doing''  (ri  roc^cu  twirtMvairt).  The  ohan^  in 
the  meaning  of  '  perform '  is  due  to  the  supposition 
that  it  is  made  up  of  per  and  form,  ana  to  form 
is  to  do,  to  make.  It  has  no  connexion  with  fom%, 
being  derived  from  Fr.  parfoumir,  to  furnish  com- 
pletdy,  accomplish.  Its  original  and  proper  mean- 
ing is  well  expressed  by  Maundeville  [TramU,  p. 
265),  'But  whan  he  saughe  thet  he  myghte  not  don 
it^  ne  bringe  it  to  an  ende,  he  preyed  to  God  of 
Nature  that  he  wolde  parforme  that  that  he  had 
begonne.'  Cf.  Ps 20* 21"  57»(Pr.  Bk.). 

Performanee  is  used  in  AV  only  in  the  sense  of 
bringing  to  an  end,  oompleting>  vu.  Lk  1*  (rthA- 
uxnt,  RV  '  fulfilment '),  8  Co  8°  (t«  iwmXhni,  BV 
'  the  completion ').  J.  KAsnNOB. 

PERFUME,  in  the  sense  of  a  fragrant  material, 
is  ti*  of  rnbp  (aforeth,  in  Ex  80",  and  of  [on,  only 
in  plur.]  nffljpiMm,  in  Is  57*.  In  the  Terbal  form  to 
spnnkle  scents,  in  Pr  7",  it  is  ip)  f^f^  Frag- 
rance, a  word  which  does  not  occur  in  A V,  has  beoi 
introduced  byBVinCal''»7"inplaoe  of 'savour* 
or  '  smell,'  and  is  the  renderbig  of  m  The  same 
word  occurs  in  Gn  27",  Hoe  14»,  Ca  4"  7*. 

The  use  of  odorous  or  strongly-smelling  materials 
has  been  alluded  to  under  OiimfBNT  and  In- 
cense, as  well  as  under  tne  speofie  names  of  tlie 
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▼ariooB  soents.  Most  of  these  Scripture  perfames 
•xe  pongent  rather  than  sweetly-smelhng,  and 
wonld  not  please  the  present  taste ;  but,  as  Pliny 
has  said,  there  hare  oeen  fashions  in  odours  as 
in  clothes.  The  raw  materials  are  gums,  resins, 
roots,  barks,  or  leaves,  and  these  were  Tarionsly 
combined,  according  to  the  skill  and  fancy  of  the 

girfnmer.  These  dt>P*i  are  called  '  apothecaries '  in 
X  30«*  37",  2  Ch  16",  Neh  V  {O'm).  Ec  IC,  Sir 
38*  40>  (LXX  in  both  itvptMt),  and  '  conf  ectionaries ' 
in  1 S 8" Mnsn).  BV  sabstitntea  'perfumers'  ex- 
cept in  2  Ch,  Neh,  and  Sir ;  but  these  texts  also 
refer  to  perfumers,  not  apothecaries  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word.  These  perfumers  constituted  a 
among  the  Jews ;  see  Apothboary,  i.  126  ; 
CoNFEcnoir,  L  464 ;  IifBDiCDra,  above,  p.  332. 

These  odorous  compounds  were  either  for  per- 
sonal or  for  ritual  use.  Those  used  for  the  former 
usually  took  the  form  of  ointmenti  (which  see), 
and  were  (1)  for  the  purpose  of  masking  the  odour 
of  the  body,  which  Is  apt  to  be  strong  and  disagree- 
able in  a  hot  country.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  feet,  hence  the  Greeks  and  Komans  re- 
garded it  aa  a  great  luxury  to  have  their  feet 
anointed  with  sweet-smelling  ointment.  Atheneeus 
quotes  a  number  of  authorities  in  reference  to  this 
practice  (xiL  78).  It  was  in  aooordance  with  this 
mode  of  showing  honour  to  guests  *ha,t  the  woman 
anointed  the  feet  of  our  Lord  (Lk  7",  of.  Jn  12^). 
For  other  cases  of  the  cosmetio  use  of  ointments 
or  perfumes  see  ANonmNa.  The  use  of  these  was 
looked  upon  as  an  effeminate  luxury  by  Pliny  ,  who 
deprecates  the  laviah  uae  of  them  in  Bome  (xiiL  1). 

(2)  Perfumea,  such  aa  frankinoense,  were  some- 
times chewed  to  give  to  the  breath  a  sweet  scent 
(Ca  7*).  For  modem  instances  see  Lane,  Mod. 
Egyp.  L  238. 

(3)  Ladiea  among  the  Jewa  aometimea  carried  per- 
fume bozea  at  their  girdlea  (la  3") ;  theae  were 
called  'B3,  and  thia  ia  tnuauated  'tableta'  (*.«. 
locketa)  in  Av.  They  were  moat  probaUy  metallic 
boxes  containing  ointment  or  fiaakinoenae.  Such 
boxes  have  been  found  in  Egypt. 

(4)  Perfumes  were  sprinkled  on  garments  or 
placed  in  boxes  with  clothing  to  give  them  a 

gleasant  odour  (Ps  46*.  Ca  4").  This  is  still  done 
1  the  East  as  in  the  West  (see  Lane,  ib.  L  256). 

(5)  Perfume  waa  aprinkled  on  conohea  or  beda  aa 
in  Pr  7". 

(6)  In  the  Perman  harem,  perfumea  were  the  chief 
means  of  purification  in  use:  six  months  unction 
with  oil  of  myrrh,  and  mx  months  with 'spices  and 
the '  ointment  of  the  women,'  LXX  aivtni'o^  tQv 
ymaiK&r  (Est  2>*).  At  the  present  day  roeewater  is 
used  for  such  purificatory  washing  (Borckhardt, 
ArcMa,  L  68). 

(7)  Odours  and  ^ioea  were  uaed  at  fnnerahiu 
I4>plied  as  antiseptica  to  the  body.  Asa  was  laid 
in  a  bed  filled  witn  sweet  odours  and  divers  kinds 
of  spices  prepared  by  the  perfnmers  (2  Ch  16") ;  and 
Nicodemus  provided  about  100  lbs.  of  myrrh  and 
aloes  for  the  burial  of  our  Lord.  They  were  also 
burned  at  fnnerab;  probably  the  burnings  of 
S  Ch  I6>*  211*  were  made  of  tliem.  At  Poppaea'a 
funeral  Nero  burned  more  perfumea  than  Arabia 
oonld  produce  within  a  year  (Pliny,  xii.  18). 

Of  the  ritual  or  ceremonial  uses  of  perfumea, 
usually  in  the  form  of  incense,  mention  is  made  in 
msLuy  places  in  the  OT.  Sometimes  it  was  burned 
before  a  king  when  making  a  state  procession.  To 
this  there  is  an  allunon  in  uie  pillar  of  smoke  which 
preceded  the  king  in  Ca  3*.  Quintus  Curtins  speaks 
of  a  similar  ceremonial  in  the  case  of  Indian  princes 
(viii.  38).   See  Incknsb  in  voL  iL  p.  468*. 

The  period  at  which  incense  was  introduced  into 
the  Jewish  worship  is  unknown,  but  it  was  per- 
haps used  in  very  early  times  (see,  however,  IN- 
OUrsK,  ib.  p.  467^.   The  Egyptians  used  it  as  fax 


back  as  the  4th  dynasty,  and  on  almost  every  stole 
of  the  period  which  covers  the  whole  of  the  Israelite 
sojourn  in  Egypt  there  is  spedfio  mention  of  ntr 
tntr  or  incense.  Odorous  fumigations  are  used  in 
all  ceremonial  religions,  and  the  sweet  smell  is 
supposed  to  propitiate  the  god.  Oedipus  says  that 
Thebes  '  reeks  with  incense  and  rings  with  prayers ' 
(Sophocles,  Oedijttu  Tyrannua,  4),  and  Heroaotus 
records  that  Datis,  the  Median,  burnt  30  talents  of 
frankincense  on  the  altar  at  Rhensea  (vL  97).  Simi- 
lar referencea  might  be  multiplied  for  other  plaoea, 
and  for  cults  the  most  dissimilar.  To  this  idea 
Amos  alludes,  when  speaking  for  the  offended  Deity 
he  says  that '  He  will  not  smell '  in  their  solemn 
assemblies  (5**).  RV  reuders  it '  will  take  no  de- 
light,' which  ia  a  paraphrase,  the  AV  being  the 
literal  rendering.  In  the  NT  there  is  no  account  of 
tiie  use  of  perfumes  in  Christian  worship,  bat  the 
idea  is  spiritualized  like  the  other  typical  obaerv- 
ances  of  the  old  worship :  thus  St.  Paul  calls  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  Christ '  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet- 
smelling  savour'  (Eph  6*);  and  he  also  calls  the 

C which  the  Philippians  had  sent  to  him  by 
>hroditus  '  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell '  (Ph  4"). 
In  the  apocalyptic  vision  the  four  living  creatures 
and  the  24  elaers  before  the  throne  of  G^  we  said 
to  offer  inoense,  which  is  the  type  of  the  prayers  of 
saints,  Bev  6*. 

The  perfumea  mentioned  in  the  Bible  will  be 
found  under  their  apecific  names.  They  are  Aloea, 
Apples  (said  to  yield  a  fragrance,  but  scarcely  a 
pemime  in  the  atrict  aense).  Balm,  BdeUlum 
(probably  derived  from  a  apeciea  of  Amurii  and 
allied  to  myrrh,  aee  Joa.  Ant.  m.  L  6),  Oalamiu 
(probably  one  of  the  lemon-graaaea,  auch  aa  Andro- 
pogon  pathnode*,  or  tehamanthm.  The  ionnm 
yielda  the  aweet-scented  Turkish  grass-oil  of  com- 
merce. It  might,  however,  be  the  Aconu  ealamuM 
or  sweet-oane,  but  thia  ia  unlikely),  Oamphire 
(henna),  Caicia,  Cinnamon,  Ooitu  (aee  Oint- 
ment), FranUnoenae,  Oalbannm,  Ladanom  (the 
o*>  of  Gn  37"  43"  translated '  myrrh,'  but  much  more 
TOobably  the  odorous  gum  exuaed  by  a  Cittui,  either 
C.  Ledon  or  C.  lauri/Mut,  perhaps  Cretietu),  Han- 
drakea  (mentioned  as  fragrant,  but  not  a  peiTumer'a 
material,  Ca  1^),  Maatic  (oxiVot,  the  Pittada 
letUiseus,  mentioned  onj^  in  the  Apoor.  Sua  **), 
Myrrh  (yielded  by  Saliamodendnm  mffrrha), 
Onyeh*  {the  nW  of  Ex  30**,  either  ladanum,  as 
in  the  Arabic  Verdon,  or  the  sweet-smelling  oper- 
culum of  a  Strombut.  Its  smell  ia  alluded  to  in 
Sir  24"),  SaffFon,  Spikenard,  Stacte  (probably 
storax,  the  resin  of  Styrcut  officinale),  Tragaoanth 
(nils)  of  Gn  37"  43",  the  gum  exuded  \sj  AHnxgeUus 
trfMoeantha). 

The  proper  names  Keturah,  Basemath,  and 
Euodia  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  words  for 
'  incense '  or '  fragrance.'         A.  Macausteb. 

PEROi  (n^m:  ^  n^^,  which  might 
have  been  expiacted,  seems  not  to  occur :  *  in  Latin 
commonly  Perga,  but  Pliny  has  Perae)  waa  one  of 
the  two  greatest  cities  of  Pamphyiia  in  ancient 
times  {Side  being  the  other).  Strabo  describee  it 
as  being  on  the  Ceatrua,  60  stadia,  7  to  8  miles, 
from  its  mouth ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  river 
aa  navigable.  There  is  some  inaccuracy  in  this 
statement,  as  Perga  is  fully  5  miles  west  from  the 
Cestrua ;  but  it  is  true  tliat  the  nearest  point  on 
the  river  ia  about  60  stadia  above  the  mouth. 
Mela  more  correctly  says  that  Perga  was  situated 
between  the  rivers  Oestrus  and  Cataractes,  but 
nearer  the  former  (whidi  he  too  describes  as  navi- 
gable).  The  eakrliest  known  memorials  of  Perga 

*  A  ooln  In  th«  Britlih  Hmeam  Ostelogue,  No.  S7,  radr 
TTeprA :  bat  thb  may  b*  an  sbbreTiation  of  the  wljeotiv*. 
On  Na  48  Um  oit;  nwne  Is  IndnUtkUy  ncpCflH. 
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•ra  ita  coins,  which  begin  early  in  the  2nd  cent. 
B.C.  But  its  walls  are  of  Seleucid,  not  Pergamenian 
style,  and,  therefore,  probably  were  bout  in  the 
Snl  cent. ;  and  Perga  began  to  strike  coins  when 
set  free  m>m  the  rule  of  the  Seleucid  kings  of 
Syria  in  B.O.  189.  Its  coins  last  in  a  fairly  rich 
series  till  about  A.D.  276 ;  and  it  was  the  only 
Greek  city '  except  Alexandria  that  stmck  coins  of 
the  emperor  Tacitns.  Side  and  Perga  both  ranked 
as  metropolitan  cities  of  Pamphylia:  on  coins 
Per^  is  styled  metropolis  under  the  emperor 
Tacitns,  but  certainly  luid  that  rank  earlier  (as 
Side  also  must  hare  ranked  as  metropolis,  though 
its  coins  do  not  mention  the  title). 

Perga  was  evidently  the  stronghold  of  native 
Pamphylian  feeling  in  opposition  to  the  Greek 
colony  Attaua,  which  was  founded  during  the 
2nd  cent.  B.O.  Its  coinage  is  invariably  associated 
with  the  native  goddess,  who  was  identified  with 
the  Greek  Artemis,  but  evidently  was  more  like 
the  Ephesian  than  the  true  Hellenic  deity.  Some- 
times she  is  called  on  coins  the  Queen  of  Perga 
(Firavra  written  in  Pamphylian  alphabet),  but 
commonly  Artemis  of  Perga.  She  is  represented 
either  as  the  Greek  short-clad  huntress  Artemis, 
sometimes  with  a  sphinx  beside  her,  sometimes 
with  a  stag,  or  as  the  Greek  goddess,  wearing  a 
long  tunic,  but  still  carrying  the  bow ;  but  far 
more  characteristic  is  the  type  common  in  imperial 
times,  in  which  she  is  symbolized  by  a  quaint 
simnlacanun,  probably  representing  a  large  stone 
with  a  rounded  top :  the  top  is  sometimes  modified 
to  resemble  a  female  bead  with  long  veil  and 
kalathos,  while  the  stone  in  its  lower  part  then 
seems  like  a  rude  and  massive  human  body.  On 
the  stone  sometimes  there  appear  to  be  zones  of 
dancing  figures.  _  The  sphinx  or  the  eagl  e  are  fre- 
quent accompaniments  of  the  simulacrum.  This 
goddess  may  safely  be  described  as  similar  to  the 
Ephesian  (see  Diana).  The  name  Leto  seems 
probably  to  belong  to  her,  whether  it  be  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Lycian  word  lada  (the  lady),  or  of  the 
old  Semitic  Al-lat  or  Alilat* 

The  site  of  Perga  is  now  called  Murtana,  and  is 
about  12  miles  north-east  of  Attalia.  The  temple 
ia  described  by  Strabo  as  standing  on  a  higher 
rat>nnd  beside  the  oi^.  Tliis  higher  ground  was 
we  dt«  of  the  older  city,  and  constituted  the  acro- 
polis. It  is  not  an  isolated  hUl,  bat  part  of  that 
steep-edged  plateau  which  occupies  much  of  the 
country  between  Oestrus  and  Cataractes.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  the  city  seems  to  have  been  on 
the  low  ground  south  of  the  acropolis.  All  the 
minB— wula,  gates,  theatre,  stadium,  dturchea, 
et&— are  in  that  part,  while  few  remains  are  now 
visible  on  the  acropolis ;  but  the  platform  with  the 
lower  part  of  six  granite  columns  near  the  south- 
east of  the  acropolis  (which  G.  Hirsohfeld  and 
other  travellers  took  for  the  temple  of  Artemis)  is 
considered  by  Petersen  too  mde  for  that  doubtless 
splendid  bnilding.t  The  greatness  of  the  ci^  was 
Doond  np  with  that  of  the  goddess :  compare  the 
speech  of  Demetrius  about  uie  Ephesian  Artemis 
in  Ac  19.  The  right  of  asylum,  doubtless,  be- 
longed to  her  temple  and  precinct  (see  Arch.  Epi- 
graph. Mittheil.  aus  Oesterreich,  1897,  p.  66). 

Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  John  Mark,  on  their 
first  missionary  journey,  sailed  from  Paphos  and 
came  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia  (Ac  9") ;  and  the 
expression  reminds  ns  of  Strabo's  opinion  that 
Perga  was  on  the  navigable  river.  It  would 
appear  from  all  the  passages  taken  together  that 
there  was  a_port-town  on  the  river,  ranking  not  as 
a  separate  citv,  but  as  part  of  Perga.  The  apostles 
seem  not  to  nave  stayed  long  in  Perga,  and  they 
are  not  said  to  have  preached  there.   The  failure 

*Bm  CttiMand.Aii&ot>r<M<|^PAfVff<a(BMimyXpt.L  p.  ML 
t  In  LuekorouiU,  StddU  Pamphyiittu,  L  p.  38. 


of  any  allusion  to  preaching  may  safely  be  taken 
as  a  proof  that  they  did  not  preach,  but  for  some 
reason  changed  their  plan,  and  thus  lost  the  com- 
pany of  J<3m  (see  Pamphyua).  The  form  of 
expression^  *  Peiga  of  Pamphylia,'  Ac  13",  does  not 
imply  distinction  from  any  other  Perga  (for  there 
was  no  other  city  of  that  name) :  it  means  only 
'  to  the  province  Pamphylia,  and  specially  the 
capital  Perga.'  But  on  their  return,  perhaps 
two  years  later,  Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  m 
Perga,  though  apparently  with  no  marked  success. 
Thereafter  they  went  to  Attalia,  on  the  coast, 
to  get  a  ship  for  the  Syrian  coast:  many  ships 
womd  pass  to  and  fro  between  Syria  and  the 
west,  touching  at  Attalia,  bat  not  gmng  ap  to 
Perga. 

The  early  history  of  Christianity  in  Perga  is 
very  obscure,  and  probably  ita  progress  was  slow 
(see  Pamputua).  Some  martyrs  — Theodoras, 
Philippa,  Socrates,  and  Dionysius  —  at  Perga 
{Ada  Sand.,  20  Sept.,  p.  137)  are  mentioned 
under  one  of  the  many  emperors  called  Antoninus, 
perhaps  Elagabalus.  But  Perga  is  never  mentioned 
m  the  oldest  Martyrologies,  the  Syriac  and  the 
Hieronymian ;  nor  is  Side. 

Under  the  Ohristian  empire,  Perga  and  Side, 
as  being  metropolitan  bishoprics,  each  exercised 
authority  over  a  part  of  the  whole  province ;  Perga 
being  head  of  Secunda  Pamphylia,  the  western 
division.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this 
division  affected  the  civil  administration ;  it  may 
have  been  only  ecclesiastical ;  but  the  point  is  not 
determined  as  yet.  Hierodes,  about  A.D.  630, 
gives  only  one  province  Pamphylia,  yet  he  gives 
first  all  the  Pergaian  cities,  and  thereafter  all  the 
Sidetan,  apparently  implying  both  a  knowledge  of 
the  distinction  and  a  refusal  to  recognise  it  aa  a 
real  fact  of  government. 

Perga  fell  into  decay  in  later  Byzantin*  tfano. 
It  had  not  sufficient  military  strength  for  that 
disturbed  period.  Between  a.d.  787  and  812  it 
was  amalgamated  in  the  ecclesiastical  sj^stem  with 
the  neigh  Douring  citv  of  Sillvon  as  a  |oint  metro- 
politan oishopric  ;  Sillyon  haa  been  an  mdependent 
autokephaloa  bishopric  for  about  a  centuiy  pre- 
viously. Evidently,  these  two  inland  cities  were 
both  decaying  in  tiie  8th  century.  The  ruin  of 
Perga  proceeded  steadily.  In  A.D.  1084  Attaleia  * 
was  made  a  metropolis.  The  official  lists,  Notitim 
Episeopatuum,  represent  thia  aa  if  Attaleia  were 
made  then  an  mdependent  archbishopric,  and 
Per^  remained  metropolis  of  Pamphylia  Secunda. 
But  in  reality  Perga  was  now  a  mere  ecclesiastical 
title,  and  Attaleia  was  the  teeidenoe  of  the  real 
head  of  all  the  Pamphylian  Church  that  remained  t 
in  truth,  most  of  Pamphylia  provineia  was  now  m 
partibut  infidelium,  having  been  conceded  to  the 
Turks  by  the  feeble  competitors  who  were  straggling 
with  one  another  for  the  throne  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  aftor  the  ruin  of  the  imperial  power  at  the 
battle  of  Manzikert  in  1071. 

The  true  state  of  matters  is  quite  frankly  recog- 
nized in  the  (late)  Fourth  Notitia,  where  the  entry 
reads :  i  SvXaiou  8s  koX  Hipyrit  Xhftrai,  oS  In  vu* 
i  'ArraXiat.  So,  too,  a  MS  (Tischendorf ,  Nov.  Test. 
iii  Prolog,  p.  620,  No.  99),  dated  A.D.  1346  or  1446, 
was  written  by  the  hand  of  Theognoatns,  ^qr/mroXl- 
rov  I14fryritKal  ArroXeiat,  {(ifixo"  rijt  Keiiijt  (*.«.  kou^) 
t€vripat  Ha/i^vKtat.  To  complete  this  account  of 
the  decav  of  Ohristian  oi^anization  in  Pamphylia, 
it  may  be  added  that  Side  was  degraded  (1283- 
1321)  from  tenth  to  thirteenth  in  the  order  of 
rank  of  the  metropoleis  (ite  place  being  given  to 
Philadelphia,  which  was  then  so  important  a  city 
to  the  narrowed  Ohristian  empire) ;  and  in  1328- 
1341  Side  disappeared  entirely  from  the  Ust  of 
metropoleis,  Mxtnemvasia  as  head  of  the  whole 
•  Note  on  Tenth  Notltls  (Puthey,  p.  214,  No.  SZt). 
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Feldponneens  tekmg  its  place.*  Thus  we  reach 
the  modem  state  of  things,  in  which  there  is 
in  Pamphylia  only  the  single  Christian  dignitary 
at  Attaua.  It  would  appear  perhaps,  tha^  when 
Perg^  was  at  last  definitely  recogniziBd  as  bein^  in 
eartibu*  infidelium,  the  new  bishopric  of  Pyrgion, 
la  the  Cayster  valley,  was  identified  with  it,  so 
that  the  titular  bishop  of  Perga  officiated  at 
Pyngion  with  his  old  order  of  precedence  according 
to  the  ofiScial  lists  (which  never  fonnaUy  accepted 
the  real  historical  facts)  s  this  seems  implied  in 
the  entxy  in  a  late  document  printed  in  Parthey's 
NotUia  Spiieop.  p.  314,  No.  60.  UipTJ  ^  'B'  niwyir 
(i.0.  Hupylm').  The  elevation  oi  Pyrgion  took  plaiBe 
between  1103  and  1199.  Similarly,  Prooonnesos 
was  pat  in  the  place  of  Mokisos-Justinianopolist 
(head  of  Cappaaoda  Tertia),  and  Monemvasia  in 
that  of  Side.  But  in  almcwt  all  such  cases  the 
official  lists  continued  to  preserve  the  old  sitaation, 
and  rarely  recognized  the  facta  of  the  time  when 
they  were  written. 

LmatTuai.— LaixikonnikL  StMUt  PampAyNm*;  Bin,  Oat. 

(Mat,  Brit,  JTw.,  PamphyUa,  eto.  On  tta«  ecdealastical  tftota 
■evanlutklesb70elierlnJMr»iI<A./iIr|ira(«ttan(.  Thtologi», 
zli.;  ud  BunMr,  Hiit,  Otagr.  tf  Atia  Minm  (see  indas,  <.«v.X 

W.  M.  Ramsat. 
PBROAHUS  or  PBROAiniMa  nipya/us  or  r» 
Uifryatier }  the  word  oocnis  in  NT  only  m  dat.  and 
aocns.,  leaving  the  nom.  uncertain ;  in  other 
Mthorities  both  forms  occur;  Ptolemy,  Dion 
CasduB  (liz.  28.  1),  and  Stephanns  Byz.  have  n.4p- 
yaitiottt  while  almost  all  other  writers  and  inscrip- 
tions have  Hi/iyafMr)  was  a  ^^reat  and  famous  ci^ 
of  Mysia,  adjoining  the  district  called  Teuthrania, 
about  16  miles  up  the  Caicus  valley  from  the  sea, 
and  about  8  miles  north  of  the  nver,  which  was 
navigable  for  the  small  ancient  ships.  Two  small 
streams  joined  the  Caicns  near  Fergamum,  tibe 
Selinus  actually  flowing  through  the  dty  and  the 
Keteioe  washing  its  wuls  on  the  east.  Between 
these  two  streams  was  a  well-marked  hill,  which 
was  the  site  of  the  earliest  city  and  of  the  Acro- 
polis of  the  later  city  (with  many  of  its  most 
magnificent  buildings,  agora,  gvmnasium,  Greek 
theatre,  temples  of  Dionysos,  Athena,  Faustina, 
Trajan,  etc.,  and  the  grwt  altar  of  Zeus).  The 
enuurged  later  dty  extended  across  the  Seunus  to 
the  south-west ;  and  here  were  amphitheatre,  drcus, 
Boman  theatre,  probably  the  temple  of  Augustus, 
and  farther  west  the  saraed  prednet  and  temple  of 
Asklepios. 

Peigamnm  was  an  andent  dty,  which  struck 
ooins  as  early  as  420-400.  But  its  greatness  began 
early  in  the  3id  cent.,  when  Phileteerus  managed 
to  appropriate  a  great  treasure  deposited  tiiere 
under  his  charge  by  long  Lysimaohus ;  and  1^  the 
support  of  Selencus,  the  Syrian  king,  he  gradntdly 
made  himself  independent  and  powerful  (B.a  884- 
263).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Eumenes 
(263-241 );  thereafter  succeeded  Attains  L ,  who  took 
the  title  of  king  (241-107) ;  Eumenes  n.  (197-169) ; 
Attains  n.  (160-138) ;  and  Attains  m.  (138-133), 
who  bequeathed  his  longdom  to  the  Romans. 

The  military  ^loir  of  the  Attalid  Idn^  and  of 
Pergamnm  lay  in  the  wars  with  the  Gauls  or 
Galatians  (which  see),  who  invaded  Asia  Minor  in 
B.C.  278.  Eumenes  I.  paid  tribute  to  the  Gauls ; 
but  Attains  l.  refused  to  continue  this  humiliating 

•  NotltU,  hr.  60,  lU.  14,  86  (Pkrthey,  pp.  IIM.  St7,  BS):  tb* 
■tDbborn  unwUlingiua  at  the  ofBdal  Notitia  to  recognlie  the 
Nkl  t*ct*  appean  In  the  Foorth  NotiU*,  wliloh  etui  oontinuei 
to  Bantion  Side  (b.  11)  in  Ita  old  place  as  head  of  Pamphylia, 
besides  reaordlns  its  new  altoation.  But  xii.  meatlons  the 
MW  sltoation  twioe,  onder  eaoh  name. 

t  Known  onlj  Ironi  Oeonlus  Pachrmens,  i.  p.  286  (Bitt. 
eiogr.  At.  Min.  p.  SOOX 

t  Btoph.  Thu.,  quotes  Xen.  HtO.  ill.  L  6,  Pans.  tU.  16. 1,  x.  26. 
10,  eta  (when  the  rem.  gender  proTes  the  nom.,  unless  raAjf  Is  to 
be  andentood)^  but  does  not  mention  the  abeve  Instances.  The 
%n»  text  in  Foijb.,Strak,  Appian,  Fhilostr.  ate,  is  n  TUfymfut, 


oostom;  and  when  war  followed  he  won  a  great 
victory  at  the  sonroee  of  the  Caicns,  about  B.O.  241- 
240.  It  was  in  the  flush  of  this  victory  that  Attains 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  The  success  was  cele- 
brated in  art  and  literature  as  a  triumph  of  Hellenic 
civilization  over  barbarism.  This  ud  other  vic- 
tories gave  Attains  suprematrr  over  great  part  of 
western  Asia  Minor  {Asia  eit  Taurum) ;  but  about 
222  the  Selendd  dominion  over  this  country  was  re- 
stored, and  Pergamenian  power  shrank  once  more 
to  its  previous  narrow  bounds,  what  was  called  the 
rarpiiad^X^iiiunediatelyround  Pergamnm.  Attalua 
slowly  reconquered  his  lost  empire,  and,  taking  ad- 
vanti^ge  of  the  Roman  enmity  against  tJie  Sdencid 
kings,  he  threw  all  his  strength  on  the  side  of  the 
great  republic.  About  206  he  aotivdy  aided  the 
Romans  to  get  from  Pessinns  the  sacred  image  of 
the  Phrygian  mother  of  the  gods,  whidi  the  mbyl- 
line  boola  directed  them  to  bring  to  Rome  as  a 
condition  of  success  in  the  war  against  Hannibal. 
Eumenes  n.  continued  the  policy  of  alliance  with 
Rome.  He  actively  co-operated  in  the  war  of  190, 
and  at  the  peace  of  189  the  whole  Sdeudd  do- 
minions on  this  side  of  Taurus  were  given  to  him. 
Thus  once  more  Pergamnm  became  uie  capital  of 
western  Asia  Minor,  and  in  tiie  following  18  years 
Eumenes  carried  on  vigorous  operations  m  central 
Asia  Minor,  and  won  several  successes  over  the 
Gauls  (who  had  been  settled  in  the  part  of  andent 
Phrygia  and  Cappadocia  which  was  henceforth 
called  Galatia).  But  the  Romans  were  not  in- 
clined to  allow  Eumenes  to  become  too  strong, 
and  their  steady  though  carefully  veiled  support 
maintuned  the  Galatians  in  independence,  wnen 
they  seemed  on  the  point  of  &lling  into  subjection 
to  Pergamum. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  183  Attains  m.  died, 
leaving  a  wUI  ia  which,  while  he  ordered  that 
Peigamum  and  the  other  towns  should  be  admini- 
stered as  constitutional,  self-governing  cities,  he 
bequeathed  his  entire  kingdom  to  the  Romans.* 
At  this  point  the  coinage  of  Pergamum  again  begms 
to  Oluminate  the  dty,  whereas  from  284  to  188  the 
coins  were  ezdusively  royaL  The  most  fitmous 
daas  of  Peraamene  coins,  the  cittophori,  struck 
flrst  by  the  kings,  were  continued  after  tiie  royal 
rule  ended.  Oi^ophori  were  struck,  not  only  at 
Pergamnm  but  also  at  many  other  of  the  great 
dties  of  Asia  (indnding  Mysia,  Lydia,  Phiyi^ 
and  Caria),  and  thw  were  tna  oommooMt  oonent 
diver  coin  in  the  2B^ean  lands.  The  type  was 
oompodte^  uniting  the  eiita  mjfitiea  and  other 
accompaniments  of  Dionysiac  worship.  The  coin- 
age of  Pergamnm  continues  in  an  unbroken  and 
very  rich  series  down  to  the  reign  of  GsJlienns,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  3rd  cent,  after  Christ. 

In  133  the  Pergamenian  realm,  bequeathed  to 
the  Romans,  was  formed  into  a  Roman  provinoe ; 
but  the  provinoe  was  much  smaller  than  the  king- 
dom, for  Phrygia  Magna  was  given  away  to 
Mithridates,  long  of  Pontus.  Pn^gia  was  re- 
claimed by  the  Senate  after  B.C.  120,  when  Mith- 
ridates died ;  but,  though  loosely  atteched  to  the 
provinoe,  it  was  not  properly  organized  and  definitely 
mcorporated  in  Asia  (as  the  new  province  was  collea) 
until  the  year  B.O.  86-84  under  the  government  of 
SuUa.  From  that  time  onwards  the  province  had 
much  the  same  extent  as  the  old  Pergamenian 
realm.  The  name  Asia  as  applied  to  the  province 
was  apparentiy  a  Roman  mvention,  but  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  Greek  population,  and  is  used 
freely  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  great  dties  to 
indicate  the  Roman  provindal  unity  with  all  the 
countries  embraoed  in  it  (see  Lydia,  Asia). 

*  See  Fiinkel,  Intehr{ft*n  vm  JPergemon,  L  No.  249,  an 
Inscription  which  oonflnns  the  real  existence  of  this  will 
agidnst  the  scepticism  of  sevenl  modem  historians.  Sea 
abo  Uommsan  in  .AtAsK.  JfittMI.  dsf /nK.  UW,  p.  Its. 
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The  four  chief  gods  of  Pergamnm  ue  mentioiied 
in  an  onuda  of  abont  A.D.  167t  whieh  oiderad  the 
Pei^gameniaiM  to  aeek  relief  mm  the  erMt  peati- 
lenoe  by  appealing  to  Zens,  Dionyaoa,  Athena,  and 
ABklepios.^  All  appear  freqnently  as  t^pee  on  the 
coins  of  the  city.  Zens  Soter  and  Atnena  Nike- 
phoroa  were  espedally  honoured  as  having  given 
▼ictoiy  over  the  Gauls  in  the  olden  tune.  The 
whole  strength  and  skill  of  Pergamenian  art  was 
directed  to  glorify  them  as  the  patrons  of  Oieek 
genins  triumphing  over  barbarism.  Asklepioe  was 
mtrodnoed  from  £lpidaaroe,^robablT  in  a  compara- 
tively noent  historical  penod  (perhaps  in  the  6th 
cent,  B.O.).  DionysoB  was  apparently  a  native 
Anatolian  deity,  worshipped  with  mjHteries  and 
rites  of  a  peculiar  society  called  Bonkoloi  or 
Ox-herds,  who  were  the  attendants  of  the  d(tot 
TnvMf.  a  mystic  name  of  Dionyaos.  Au  these 
goos  had  splendid  places  of  worship.  Zens  and 
Athena  were  more  of  Hellenic  and  artistic  con- 
ceptions, Dionysos  Kathegemon  more  purely  re- 
ligious. Under  the  Roman  empire,  Asldepios  the 
Saviour  (Soter)  became  the  most  fashionable  deity 
of  Pennunum ;  bat  he  appears  on  coins  as  early  as 
lS9-in  and  often  in  the  1st  cent.  B.a  As  the 
god  of  the  healing  axt,  he  had  a  temple  and  a 
sacred  precinct  to  which  flocked  many  invalids  for 
medical  treatment,  which  they  received  partly 
directly  from  the  god  (who  revealed  the  method 
of  cure  in  dreams  when  the  sniferers  slept  in  his 
saered  place),  partly  from  the  priests  and  physicians 
in  attendance  on  the  temple.  As  this  worship 
and  medical  treatment  brought  many  wealthy 
visitora  to  Petgamum,  the  god  was  naturally 
J  popolar  in  the  city.  Hence,  is  the  2nd  and 
cents,  after  Christ,  Asklepios  was  the  repre- 
sentative deity  of  Peigamum,  standing  for  it  as 
type  on  most  of  the  symbolical  alliance  coins. 

The  view  has  been  often  maintained  that  the 
richness  of  the  aooeaaoriea  with  which  the  worahip 
of  these  and  other  deitiea  was  conducted  in  Per- 
gamnm suggested  the  words  in  Rev  2",  describing 
the  city  as  the  plaoe  '  where  the  throne  of  Satan 
it,'  ana  as  the  place  '  where  Satan  dwelleth.'  Ac- 
cording to  that  view,  Pergamnm  is  pictured  as  a 
religious  centre,  and  contrasted  with  purely  com- 
meroal  cities  like  Smyrna  and  Ephesua  and 
Corinth.  But  this  picture  is  hardly  true  to  the 
feeta  as  they  existed  when  the  Apocalypse  was 
written.  It  was  not  the  case  that  oommercial 
oitiea  were  lees  given  to  religion  in  ancient  times 
than  those  which,  like  Pergamnm,  lay  apart  from 
the  great  linea  of  commerce  and  interoonrae. 
Writera  who  take  that  view  are  misled  by  modem 
ideaa,  natural  in  modem  time  when  reugion  has 
become  a  moral  force,  reaisting  and  seekiiig  to 
witiidraw  men  from  many  of  uie  practices  con- 
ducive to  commercial  suooees.  But  in  ancient 
times  religion  was  rather  the  glorification  of  suc- 
cess, commercial  and  otherwise :  the  gods  were  the 
patrons  of  evoy  side  of  common  Ufe;  and  the 
great  commercial  tity  waa  moat  likely  to  be  the 
great  religioua  city.  If  the  greatest  centre  of 
pagan  ritual  in  the  province  Asia  ia  the  place 
where  the  throne  of  Satan  ia,  then  Ephesos  is  the 
city  that  beyond  all  others  merits  that  description. 

The  words  of  Rev  2"  must  refer  to  some  other 
attribute  which  can  be  truly  attached  to  Per- 
gamnm. Pliny  sets  us  in  the  right  path  by  his 
remark,  Nat.  But.  v.  30,  that  Per^amum  waa  far 
the  most  distinguished  dty  of  Asia  (longe  darii- 
mmwn  Asiee,  Le.  provineim).  These  words  show 
dearly  that  Pliny  r^arded  Pergamnm  as  the 
capital  of  the  province.  The  province  Asia  had 
eome  into  existence  as  as  enfranchised  t  kingdom, 

•miikd,l.a.iLi>.iaOL 

t  Wh«n  Mim  neMiJ  to  gem  II  Hm  ohaois  ms  »  dadan. 
tkn  ol  tactdom. 


irlth  a  universally  reeogniied  capital :  Pergamon 
waa  the  germ  out  of  which  the  kingdom  had 
alowly  grown  to  maturity  and  strength.  Ooonpy- 
ing  tnis  historical  pre-eminence,  Pergamnm  wm 
naturally  reoognised  aa  the  capital  of  the  new 
province  Asia ;  and  it  retained  this  poaition  for 
over  two  centuriea.  By  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  on  the  contraiy,  there  can 
be  no  ooubt  that  Epheauawaa  recognised  generally 
aa  the  capital  of  the  province.  It  is  uncertain  at 
what  time  the  change  was  made.  It  is  even  un- 
certain whether  the  change  waa  formally  made  at 
some  definite  time  by  imperial  order,  or  gradually 
came  about  in  practice  without  any  authoritative 
imperial  recognition.  It  is,  however,  certain  that, 
under  Augustus,  Pergamum  was  still  the  capital, 
for  the  provindal  oonndl  (called  the  Kwrir  'Ajrlat)  * 
built  there  the  temple  dedicated  to  Rome  and 
Augustus  to  serve  as  ito  meeting-place,  while 
Epnesns  then  waa  not  ofBdally  reg^iraed  aa  lead- 
ing city.  The  provincial  conned  built  a  temple  at 
Smyrna  to  Tiberius,  and  it  waa  peihapa  not  until 

A.  I>.  4I-fi4  that  it  built  at  Epheaus  a  temple  and 
dedicated  it  to  ClaudiuB.t  Down  to  tiiia  time  it 
aeems  reasonably  certain  that  Ephesns  had  not 
been  recognized,  either  by  general  consent  or  by 
imperial  i^,  aa  capital  of  the  province.  The  pro- 
vincial conncil  neoeeaarily  made  ito  temple  and 
meeting-place  firat  in  the  provincial  capital ;  and 
by  degreea  the  modification  waa  introanced  that 
templea  and  meetings  were  arranged  also  in  other 
great  dtiea  of  the  province.  Aaia  waa  peculiar  in 
having  ao  many  meeting-placea  of  the  provincial 
connral ;  in  many  provinces  there  waa  one  aingle 
unvarying  place  of  meeting  for  the  council. 
Epheena  had  built  a  tomple  of  Augnatua  before 

B.  O.  6;$  but  this  aeema  to  have  oeen  only  a 
dedication  by  the  city,  and  not  arranged  and 
sanctioned  by  the  provudal  conncil ;  §  and  it  stood 
in  the  sacred  precmct  of  Artemis,  not  in  a  separate 
precinct  of  ito  own. 

Even  in  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.  Per- 
gamum probably  still  ranked  o£BciaIIy  as  the 
capital,  tor  it  had  got  a  aecond  temple  of  the 
Emperors,  and  the  title  '  twice  Neokoros,'  before 
A.D.  123  (and  probably  already  in  the  time  of 
Trajan),  whereas  Ephesns  aranired  these  hononra 
only  late  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  between  the 
proconsulate  of  Pedncsena  Priacinna,  A.D.  127,  and 
that  of  Anreliua  Fulvua  Antoninus  about  A.D. 
130  or  135.11 

Should  we  not,  then,  expl^  by  this  primacy  in 
the  worship  of  the  Emperora  the  atatement  in  Rev 
2**,  that  '  the  throne  of  Satan '  ia  at  Penamnm  T 
The  city  waa  atill  ofBcially  the  capital  of  the 
province,  and,  eapecially,  it  waa  reoognised  aa  the 
chief  centre  of  the  imperial  worahip,  in  which  the 
unity  and  loyal^  of  the  province  waa  expressed. 
In  this  latter  point  lay  tne  peculiar  aggravation 
and  abomination.  It  was  the  worship  of  the 
Emperors  that  was  recognized,  when  the  Apoo.  waa 
written,  aa  the  special  foe  of  Christiani^,  aa 
Antichrist,  aa  Satan.  It  was  the  refnsal  of  the 
Christiana  to  pay  the  proper  respect  to  the  em- 
peror by  performing  the  prescribed  acte  of  ritual 
and  worship  in  the  imperial  religion  that  formed 
the  test  by  which  they  could  be  detected,  and  the 
reason  why  they  were  outlawed:  their  refnsal 


*8m  AatiRoa. 

t  Thl*,  though  rtgkrded  M  pnottoallT  oertUn  by  Bachner, 
Stoonia,  p.  88,  !•  nr  from  being  to  well  eeUbliehea  m  he  repr» 
lent*.  It  ii  not  ftt  all  certain  that  there  waa  a  temple  at 
Olaudina  at  Epheeus.  The  temple  bailt  by  tiie  ooundl  at 
Ephesns  ta  called  '  temple  of  the  Gmperon'  in  infer.  Brit.  Mu*. 
No.  481,  and  Smym.  JToiu.  UL  p.  180. 

tBMHlcka,/n«ir<i>.  orAit.]rtu.Naat(whw*dato  aa< 
■hould  be  corrected  to  6). 

I  Bocfaoer  (loe.  M.)  aeema  to  hare  tailed  to  obMrr*  the  uM 
enoe  at  thia  tem-alt  at  Ephenia :  he  nerer  refen  to  It. 

I  Buchnor.  d*  JTaeearto,  p.  W;  (7/0  USft, »»,  tHTk. 
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was  interpreted  M  *  proof  of  dido]«lty  and 
treason,  for  it  was  a  refosal  to  aoqniesce  in,  and  to 
members  of,  the  imperial  nnitv.*  Pergamnm, 
aa  the  chief  centre  of  that  imperial  worship  for  the 
poroTiaoe,  was  tJie  seat  and  '  the  throne  of  Satan.' 

We  are  too  ignorant  of  the  details  regarding  the 
imperial  worship  in  Ada  to  be  able  to  say  ezactl; 
what  was  imphed  in  that  primacy.  The  Conncu 
of  Asia  met  also  at  other  places,  as  Ephesos  (hence 
the  presence  of  the  Asiarcbs  there,  Ac  19),  Smyrna, 
Sanus ;  but  some  sort  of  pre-eminence  belon|^  to 
Pergamnm  at  least  as  late  as  A.D.  127  (as  has  been 
stated  above).  Now  Hadrian  visited  Pergamnm 
probably  in  A.D.  123.t  He  was  again  in  Asia  in 
l29,  when  he  Tinted  Laodicea  in  the  Ljcns  valley, 
and  presumably  Ephesos  and  Tralleia.  His  in- 
terest in  and  knowledge  of  the  province,  the  free- 
dom with  which  he  changed  old  instatntions  to 
snit  the  cironmstanoee  of  the  day,  and  the  fact 
ttiat  he  not  merely  permitted  Ephesns  to  attain  a 
second  Neokoimte  (like  Pergamnm),  bat  also  stmck 
imperial  sUver  coins  bearing  the  t^pe  and  name 
of  DIAMA  EFRBSIA  (thereby  reoognmng  her  as  a 
Roman  deity),t  all  combine  to  prove  that  it  was 
he  who  neogoSeei  the  overwhelming  practical  im- 
portance of  Ephesns,  and  transferred  the  ^irimacy 
of  Uie  province  from  Pergamom  to  Epbeeus  about 
A.D.  129.  If  this  be  so  (and  it  seems  practically 
certain),  then  we  have  an  important  piece  of  evi- 
dence about  Rev  2>*s  that  passage  was  written 
before  A.D.  120. 

But  the  order  of  enumeraUon  of  the  Seven 
Chnrches  of  Asia,  bwinning  with  Ephesms,  seems 
to  start  from  the  capital,  and  then  to  go  round  the 
important  dties  in  geographical  order— Smyrna, 
Pergamnm,  Thyatira,  Saidis,  Philadelphia,  Lao- 
dicea. The  explanation  probaUT  is  that  a  con- 
flict existed  between  the  official  view  and  the 
popular  view :  the  former  stUl  r^arded  Per- 
gamnm as  tiie  capital,  while  the  latter  had  regard 
to  the  practical  fact  that  Epheeus  was  the  greatest 
and  most  important  <nty  of  Asia,  on  the  main 
route  of  communication,  whereas  Pergamnm  lay 
on  a  bypatii,  and  had  only  a  historical  title  to  the 
primacy  ia  Asia.  In  this  case  the  eodenastical 
organization  accepted  the  facts  of  the  situation 
from  the  time  of  Paul  onwards;  so  also  did  the 
emperor  Caligula  in  a  decree  quoted  by  Dion 
Cassius,  lix.  &  1  (unless  he  was  following  chrono* 
iMdcal  order). 

Even  after  it  lost  the  pre-eminenoe  in  the  pro- 
vince, Pergamnm  oontinued  to  be  a  great  and 
specially  honourable  city.  It  was  granted  a  third 
Iteokorate  by  Caracalla ;  and  no  Asian  dty  ever 
attained  more.  This  title  has  often  been  mis- 
apprehended the  older  writers:  when  a  dty 
st^es  itself  Neokoroa  on  coins  and  in  inscriptions, 
ttus  always  implies '  warden  of  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  imperial  worship.'  When  a  dty  has  the 
titie  '  thrice  Neokoros,'  this  implies  three  sepsjrate 
temples  of  Emperors,  each  with  its  separate  priest- 
hood and  semoes  and  staff  of  attendant  ministers. 
Ephesos,  by  a  solitarv  exception  to  the  role, 
sometimes  Doasts  itself  'four  times  Neokoros,' 
where  the  fourth  Neokorate  refers  to  the  worship 
of  Diana  the  Ephesian,  recognised  as  a  Roman 
ddty  by  Hadrian  (see  ^bove).  Pergamnm  on  its 
coins  boasts  itself  as  v'be  first  dty  honoured  with 
triple  Neokorate ;  but  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  this 
boast,  for  the  three  cities,  Pergamnm,  Ephesns, 
Smyrna,  vied  with  one  another  in  tides,  mventing 
or  appropriating  them,  and  all  three  claimed  the 
primacy  of  Ada  on  different  grounds.! 

*  8m  The  Ckurch  in  Of  Ram.  Bmp.  t^fi>n  170,  f.  ITS. 
t  Fiinkel,  /nwAiS/tm  Ptrfom.  0.  p.  tB8;  Dnir,  JMim  it 
lalitn  Hadrian,  p.  M  t 
t  8m  ToL  L  p.  7M. 

I  BpbMU  uqnlral  triple  Ncokomto  In  Um  Ifttter  part  at 
Unrat  nign.  as  HmA  «ji  In  Oataltgm  JBrtt.  Mut.  Itmla, 


The  alludon  to  tiie  martyr  Antipas  at  Perga- 
mnm (Rev  2")  is  remarkable.  No  martyr  from 
any  other  of  the  Seven  Churches  is  alluded  to. 
Yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  in  view  of  the  rest  ot 
the  book,  that  there  had  been  martyrs  in  them  all, 
and  that  their  sufferings,  which  are  mentioned, 
imply  folly  devdoped  persecution  W  the  Roman 
state.  The  prominent  mention  of  Antipas  is 
probably  to  be  explained  by  his  being  the  earliest 
martyr  pat  to  death  by  the  Roman  state  policy ; 
and,  according  to  a  common  prindple,  the  name  of 
the  first  is  given  as  in  a  sense  representative  of  the 
whole  Ust.  While  Pergamnm  was  the  capital  of 
the  province,  the  governor,  before  whom  the  tria]p 
would  be  hdd,  was  there  more  frequentiy  than  in 
any  other  dty  (though  of  course  ne  made  occa- 
donal  progresses  through  his  province)  {  and  many 
Christians  from  other  dties  woold  be  condemned 
and  wonld  suffer  there,  so  that  Pergamnm  would 
be  peculiarly  associated  with  the  death  of  the 
manyrs  from  Antipas  onwards.  There  is  there- 
fore no  proof  that  Aritipas  belonged  to  Pergamnm, 
though  ne  is  mentioned  as  having  suffered  there.* 

This  position  of  Pergamnm  as  the  place  of 
martyrs  did  not  continue  after  it  ceased  to  be  'the 
place  where  the  throne  of  Satan  is.'  After  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  doubtiees,  the  proconsul  of  Asia 
spent  much  more  of  his  time  at  Ephesns  tiuun  at 
Pergamnm ;  and  we  observe  in  the  earliest  ICar- 
tvTMogies,  the  old  Syrian  and  the  Hieronymian, 
tnat  more  nuurtyrs  are  associated  with  E^esus, 
Smyml^  Laodicea,  and  Synnada  than  withPerga- 
mum ;  for  very  few  names  of  the  1st  cent,  martyrs 
at  Pergamnm  were  pre8erved.t  The  allusion  to  the 
new  name  given  to  each  Christian,  secret,  written 
on  a  white  stone  (Rev  2"),  is  perhaps  an  alludon  to 
the  custom  of  taking  secret  and  new  baptismal 
names :  this  custom  perhaps  arose  in  the  stress 
of  persecution,  and  was  intended  to  ensure  greater 
secrecy  during  the  a{[es  when  it  was  dangerous  to 
be  known  as  a  Christian.  The  secret  name  it 
mentioned  only  in  the  letter  to  Pe^amum,  the 
plaee  of  martyrs,  and  does  not  occur  in  the  letters 
to  the  other  churches.  The  question  also  occurs 
whether  the  allusion  to  writing  on  a  white  stone  is 
made  wit^  reference  to  the  writing  material  manu- 
factured at  Pergamnm  and  deriving  it«  name  from 
the  city,  eharta  Perpamena  or  pan^ment.  In  the 
letter  to  Philaddphia  occurs  an  allusion  to  writing : 
'  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my  God,  and 
the  name  of  the  dty  of  my  Qod':  the  difference 
between  this  expresdon  and  the  secret  name 
written  on  the  white  stone  at  Pergamnm  suggests 
that  the  language  b  chosen  witli  reference  to  the 
special  circumstance  of  the  dty :  '  the  name  is 
written,  not  on  your  lasting  white  parchment,  but 
on  an  imperishable  white  U*$era';  of.  Laodicba. 
The  '  white  stone '  is  not  an  allusion  to  the  white 
stone  (XeiMcif  Xtfot),  i.e.  marbles  so  abundant  in  the 
buildings  of  Pergamnm  and  otner  great  dties :  it  is 
called  a '  white  ffpot,'  a  sort  of  tMsera,  a  small  cube 
or  tablet,  on  which  brief  tities  or  watchwords  or 
signs  were  engraved,  and  which  was  often  employed 
for  similar  purposes  to  a  ticket  in  modem  times. 

That  there  were  Jews  in  Peraunum  may  be 
regarded  as  certain.  In  B.O.  130  the  Romans 
wrote  to  Attains  n.  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  which 
proves  that  there  were  Jews  in  his  dominions  (as 
IS  of  course  wdl  known  from  other  sonrces),$  and 
there  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  some  would 


78 ;  SM  the  buoripUon  Id  Le  Bu-W*ddinKton.  Mo.  1476; 
lachDer,  da  Ntocoria,  p.  107t. 

*  No  iDdepeiidcnt  tndlUon  kbont  AnttpM  bu  ooma  down  to 
na :  the  relerenoM  to  bim  aeem  all  to  depend  on  Rot  SU.  The 
detail*  ol  almoet  all  erente  In  the  eariieet  peraaoutiona  peiiahed 
from  the  memoiy  ol  hlatoiy. 
f  8m  the  preoedlns  note. 

1  Ct  iTfinn  XV2>N«  liMm  at  lla«naals  Op..  Atk.  m» 
JnK.  18W,  p.  ast. 
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iettle  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  aa  the  centre 
for  finandal  operationa.  Alxtnt  B.a  180  the 
Peigamenians,  now  an  antonomons  state  (as  we 
have  seen  above),  passed  a  decree  (in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  of  the  Roman  Senate)  in  favour 
of  the  Jews  and  the  high  priest  Hyrcanus.* 
While  this  decree  does  not  actually  mention 
Jewish  residents  in  the  city,  there  would  be  little 
reason  for  it  unless  Pergamum  were  in  close  re- 
lations with  the  Jews.  Under  the  Bomans,  Per- 
gamum was  no  longer  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
province,  for  it  lav  far  from  any  of  the  great  trade 
routes  between  tne  East  and  Rome ;  and  it  may 
be  regarded  as  probable  that  the  Jewish  settlers  in 
Pergamum  would  not  increase  but  rather  diminish 
in  numbers.    Hence  in  B.O.  62,  when  Flaccus, 

5ovemor  of  Asia,  confiscated  the  money  which  the 
ews  of  the  provinces  were  on  the  point  of  sending 
to  Jemialem  as  their  annual  oontribution,  he 
seized  at  Apamei*  of  Phrygia  nearly  100  lbs. 
weight  of  goId,t  at  Laodicea  of  Phrygia  over  20 
lbs.  weight,  at  Adramyttiom  an  amount  which 
has  been  obliterated  in  the  manuscripts,  and  at 
Pergamum  a  small  amount.  Adram^tium,  as  a 
seaport,  was  apparently  at  that  time  a  more  im- 
ponant  Jewish  centre  than  Pergamum.  The 
uiBcriptions  hitherto  discovered  in  the  city  never 
allude  to  Jews ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  Jews  used 
pure  Greek  names  (even  the  envoys  mentioned 
in  the  Pergamenian  decree  about  130  have  Greek 
names,  and  would  be  unrecognizable  as  Jews), 
some  of  the  persons  alluded  to  in  the  inscriptions 
may  possibly  be  Jews.  On  tiie  whole,  the  failure 
of  the  term  'Jew'  in  the  numerous  inscriptions 
p<Hnts  to  the  very  thorough  assimilation  of  Greek 
manners  by  the  Pergamenian  Jews,  who  had  thus 
become  almost  undistinguishable  from  the  genual 
populi^on  of  the  city.  It  is  probable  tluit  this 
adoption  of  Greek  manners  by  the  Jews  in  Perga- 
mnm  is  the  cause  of  the  allusion  to  Balaam  and 
the  Nicolaitans  in  Rev  S^*-  >*.  Some  of  them  had 
become  Christians ;  and  thmr  freedom  in  following 
Greek  ways  of  life,  and  in  complying  with  idola- 
trous usages  in  society,  had  b^un  to  have  some 
effect  on  the  Christian  nnmmnnify  in  the  city. 

Little  is  known  as  to  the  later  history  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Pergamum,  or  aa  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
city.  It  was  a  bishotnio  throughout  the  Byzantine 
period,  being  part  of  the  Uter  and  smaller  Byzan- 
tine Asia,  nnder  Ephesns ;  and  it  has  oontmned 
to  be  a  place  of  some  consequence,  preserving  the 
ancient  name  Bergama,  down  to  ^e  present  day. 
Much  more  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  city  when 
the  splendid  and  costly  excavations  conducted  for 
years  at  Perraonum  by^  the  (German  Government 
are  oompletwl  and  their  results  fully  published. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  volumes  (l)  on  the 
inscriptions  (with  supplement  in  A  then.  Mittheil. 
Init.  1890),  (U.)  on  the  sanctuary  of  Athena  Polias 
Nikephoros,  (iv.)  on  the  theatre-terrace,  and  (v.)  on 
the  temple  of  Tnjao,  are  the  only  ones  published. 

W.  M.  KAlfSAT. 
PBRIDA  Onnf,  *«Svipi).  —  The  eponym  of  a 
familv  of  'Solomon's  servants,'  Neh  7".  In  the 
parallel  passage,  Ezr  2",  the  name  appears  in  the 
form  Ferada  (mitid  ;  B  ^petSd,  A  ^tapeiSi),  and  in 
1  Es  6"  as  Fharida  (B  *aptM,  A  iapOi,  Luc 

PERIZZITE  (Ti^D).— The  name  of  one  of  the 
'peoples'  which  wero  settled  in  Palestine  before  and 
at  the  period  of  the  Tsr.  immigration.  When  the 
writers  of  the  OT  would  characterize  the  country 
aa  it  was  at  that  period  in  respect  to  population, 

*  JOMphOI,  A9t,  m.  z.  tt 

t  BaokoiMd  br  Th.  Balnaoh,  Ttmtm  Mati/i  am  Jydaiimt, 
^  S40,  w  76,000  diachms  (wiuinlent  in  w«i«bt  to  £3000 
•UrUng)  Moh  Indiridiul  paid  two  diaahma  par  «"""■" 


they  frequently  enumerate  a  list  of  six  '  peoples,'— 
the  Amorite,  the  Hittite,  the  Canaanite,  the 
Perizzite,  the  Hivito,  and  the  Jabusito  (Ex  3*  *  >^  * 
23"*  33««  84"  •,  Dt  20>»»,  Joe  »>  •  11»  12»,  Sjt  V), 
to  which  is  sometimes  added  the  Girgaahite  [Dt  7>, 
Jos  8>*  24",  Neh  » (where  the  Hivito  U  omitted)]. 
At  a  later  date  it  is  stated  that  Solomon  reduced 
to  slavery  all  the  people  in  his  kingdom  who  re- 
mained of  the  Amorite,  the  Hittite,  the  Perizzite, 
the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite  (1  K  S^»2  Ch  8^).  A 
yet  longer  list  is  g^ven  (Gn  IS^  in  which,  while 
the  Hivito  is  omitted,  the  Kenite,  the  Kenizzite, 
the  Kadmonite,  and  the  Rephaim  are  added.  A 
very  late  tradition,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of 
the  land  as  originally  inhabited  only  by  tiie 
Canaanito,  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Philistines  (S  E« 
1").  The  Book  of  Ezra  (O*)  represents  the  Perizzito 
as  still  remaining  in  Uie  oountry,  a  snare  and 
danger  to  the  returned  exiles.  With  all  these 
writers,  however,  the  Perinito  is  nothing  but  a 
shadoviy  name,  accepted  by  traditiMt  aa  one  of  the 
tribes  in  pre-Israelite  Palestine. 

In  contrast  with  this,  three  passages  (On  IS*  84", 
Jg  I"-),  all  of  which  come  from  the  South  King- 
dom historian  (J),  connect  the  Perizzites  closed 
with  the  Canaanites,  and  represent  them  as  settled 
more  particularly  in  the  district  about  Bethel  and 
Shechem.  When  Abraham  is  parting  from  Lot  at 
Bethel,  it  is  added  that  the  Canaanito  and  the 
Perizzite  were  then  in  the  land ;  after  the  scandal 
at  Shechem,  Jacob  complains  that  his  sons  have 
made  him  obnoxious  to  tne  same  two  tribes ;  and, 
when  Judah  marehes  with  Simeon  to  enter  upon 
ite  conquest,  those  clans  have  to  do  battle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jems,  with  these  tribes-f 

Sara»  have  aigoed  from  this  collocation  that 
the  tribe  was  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  ol 
Central  and  South  Palestine,  which  had  been  dis- 
possessed of  its  sbrongholds  by  the  invading  Canaan- 
itea  before  Israel  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  had 
been  reduced  to  a  peasant  condition  resembling 
that  of  the  Egyp.  f  ellahin,  dependent  on  the  donu- 
nant  warlike  people  (of.  DiBmann  on  Gn  10'* ; 
Riehm,  HWB^  p.  1193).  The  fact  that  the  name 
does  not  occur  in  Gn  10,  where  the  list  of  the 
descendants  of  Canaan  is  given,  is  taken  to  support 
the  suggestion ;  while  the  other  fact,  that  in  Gn  16* 
and  Jos  17^  the  dan  is  coupled  with  the  prehistoric 
Rephaim,  may  show  what,  at  the  pwiod  when 
those  passages  were  written,  was  the  opinion 
among  the  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  Moore  ( Comm. 
on  Jvdgt*,  at  1')  questions  whether  they  were  a 
distinct  people  at  all,  and  were  not  rather,  aa  the 
derivation  of  the  word  suggests,  a  class  among  the 
Canaanites, ».«.  the  inhabitanto  of  on  walled  villages, 
devoted  to  agricnlture.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
^■BftrOiA  is  used  in  Dt  8'  1 S  6"  f or  such  dwellers 
fai  open  villages,  while  lAnf  occurs  Ezk  38"  Zee  2* 
for  an  undefended  place.  And  it  ia  further  note- 
worthy that  in  the  two  former  quotations  the 
LXX  translates  t«  bjr  ^ftiiuM.  (which  is  its  custom- 
ary translation  of  Perizzito),  while  the  later  Gr. 
translators  render  it  dnlxivw — a  fact  which  makes 
it  possible  that,  at  the  time  when  the  earlv  tr.^  was 
made,  no  difference  of  pronundation  yet  existed 
between  the  two  Hebrew  words.  It  is  an  old  sugges- 
tion of  Redslob  {AUtett.  Namen  de»  Tsr.  Staatt,  p. 
103),  that  ^wOth  (whence  HivUet)  designated  the 
villages  of  those  who  kept  cattie,  while  pir&zOth 
was  employed  for  villages  inhaUted  by  an  agri- 
cultural dasa.  The  question  cannot  at  present  ba 
regarded  as  settied.  A.  C.  Welch. 

•  In  the  qaotattom  iriikdi  an  maiM  wHh  aa  *  th*  LXX  (■! 
Dtzon  only  Mai*  1(88)  kdditht  QirgiSblto  to  ttM  Urt  ol  dz  la 

tlw  Heb.  text. 

t  It  ts  trne  that  the  Perlzdte  b  ooupled  (Jos  IT")  with  thi 
Bepbaim,  and  plaoed  Kmewfaere  in  the  diitriot  of  Mt.  Epbiaim, 
bat  thia  clauae  (which  the  LXZ  omita)  mort  In  nfiidMl  M 
either  a  a;Ioaa  or  a  late  inteipolatloD. 
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PERJUST.— See  Oatb. 

PERSECUTE,  FERSECUTOR^Peneonte  (from 
Low  Lat.  persecutare,  Lat.  periequi)  and  pursue 
(fr.  Lat.  protequi,  thron^h  Old  Fr.  ponuir=pour- 
««Mir«)  ate  now  kept  distinct,  bat  were  formerly 
naed  almost  interdumgeably.  Tbos  '  parsae '  has 
the  mod.  meaning  of  '  persecute '  in  the  Bomiliet, 
'  to  pray  for  them  that  porsue  him ' ;  and  in  A  v 
'persecute'  is  often  equivalent  to  mod.  '^uraae,' 


as  Jer  29>»  'And  I  will  persecute  them  with  the 
sword '  (cjTIiB  'jyijli  RV  'And  I  will  pursue  after 
them');  Wia  ll"  '  Being  persecuted  of  vengeance' 

iM  Mrat  &«xMm*>  '  Being  pnrraed  by 
Tostioe').  Cf.  Joe  8"  Cov.  '  There  remaynednot 
one  man  in  Hal  and  Bethel,  which  wente  not  out 
to  folowe  upon  Israel,  and  they  lefte  the  cite 
stondinge  open,  that  they  mighte  persecute  IsraeL' 
So  PeneeotoF  means  pursuer  in  Neh  9^^  'And 
thou  didat  divide  the  sea  before  them  .  .  .  and 
their  penwaatan  thou  timwvat  into  tha  deeps ' 
(BY  'their  panaen');  La  4^*  'Onr  perseontors 
•ra  swifter  toaa  the  eagles  of  the  heaven ;  they 
punned  na  upon  the  mountains'  (RV  'Our  pur- 
suers  .  .  .  they  chased  us').  As  with  the  verbs, 
so  with  'persecutor 'and  'pursuer,'  they  are  used 
in  AV  wiui  none  of  tlM  present  snaip  distinction 
botween  ibem.  J.  HAsmras. 

PBRSBCUnOH  (verbs  Suin*,  iKtuiKm,  snbet 
tuTf/tit,  9\li/nt). — Our  Lord  spoke  of  persecutions 
(e.ff.  Mte"-"  10")  to  oome  from  both  Jews  (MtSS**, 
Mk  13>,  Lk  21",  Jn  16*°)  and  Gentiles  (Mt  lO",  Mk 
13',  Lk  21>*  [M  /SiKriXctt  xal  ^m^«]).  The  first 
attacks  came  from  the  Saddnceee  (Ac  4>-*  6>'), 
wbUe  the  people  were  favourable  (Ac  2*  tP*),  and 
the  Pharisees  moderate  (Gamaliel)  and  sometimes 
willing  (Ao  23^)  to  defend  Christians  on  the 
doctrine  of  a  resurrection. 

Serious  persecution  began  when  St.  Stephen 
alienated  the  Pharisees  ana  the  people  by  preach- 
ing (Ac  6**)  the  transitotiness  of  the  law.  His 
lawless  execution  was  followed  (Ac  8>)  by  a  great 
persecution  in  Jerusalem  (Saul  strove  to  extend  it 
to  Damascus),  which  involved  bonds  and  probably 
further  executions  (Ac  22^  26'').  At  all  events  in 
A.D.  44  we  find  James  the  brother  of  John  slain 
with  the  sword  by  Herod  Agrippa,  and  Peter 
delivered  only  by  an  angeL  Henceforth  the  Jews 
were  St.  Paul's  most  active  enemies,  as  at  Antiooh 
in  Pisidia  (Ae  I3<^  "),  Iconiom  and  Lystra  (14**  >*), 
TheasalonicA  (17*-  ■*),  Coiinth  (18").  The  growth  of 
national  antagcmism  is  markea  by  the  change  in  the 


B  Ccbspel  (not  Apo& ) 
The  Church  was  not  much  troubled  by  purely 
0«ntile  peraeoation  within  the  period  of  the  Acts. 
Tha  onnr  cases  not  stirred  up  by  the  Jews  were 
due  to  trade  jealousy  at  Philip]^  and  Ephesus 
(Ac  16.  19).  The  Roman  government  protected 
Christianity  as  a  Jewish  sect,  though  Hebrew 
Christians  may  have  had  mnch  violence  to  suffer 
(He  10"  12*).  The  Jews  might  punish  offenders 
according  to  their  own  law,  though  not  with  deatii 
(Jn  1^,  2 Co  11**;  so  in  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  ix.  1  the 
younger  Ananus  is  removed  from  the  priesthood 
for  the  murder  of  James  the  Lord's  brother  in  A.D. 
62).  Pilate  («upm)  and  Gallic  (Ao  18")  refose  to 
hear  charges  of  heterodoxy.  The  only  effectoal 
^lan  was  to  lay  a  charge  of  treason  or  unlawful 
worship,  and  back  it  up  with  mob  violence.  Thus 
Pilate  crucified  our  Lord  for  treason  in  spite  of  his 
own  deciraon  (Ac  3"),  and  the  praetors  at  Philippi 
scourged  Paul  and  Silas  unheard  for  nnlawlal 
worship  (Ac  IV- ") ;  but  the  politarchs  of  Thessa- 
lonica  were  content  to  take  security  from  Jason 
and  others  (Ac  17*)  on  a  charge  of  trMSon,  and  the 
▼OU  ni.— 48 


recorder  at  Ephesus  warns  the  crowd  (Ac  19"-") 
that  a  liot  against  Christians  may  be  punished. 
The  charge  a^^unst  St.  Paul  as  shaped  by  TertoUos 
(Ac  24'- ')  was  a  mixed  one :  '  We  found  aim  a  man 
of  Belial— this  is  only  preface— (a)  a  mover  of 
insurrections  amons  all  tne  Jews  throughout  tha 
world,  (6)  a  ringleadier  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenea, 
(e)  who  ajso  essayed  to  profane  the  temple.'  Festn* 
was  pnuled  (Ao  25*-^);  but  Agrippa's  decisioD 
(Ac  must  imply  that  (a)  ana  (e),  which  were 
punishable,  were  not  proved,  while  (6),  which  was 
avowed,  was  not  punishable.  And  this  would 
seem  to  have  been  tne  final  sentence  at  Rome.  In 
any  ease,  the  Pastoral  Epp.  (except  2  Ti)  seem  to 
imply  (I  Ti  C,  Tit  2^)  that  Christians  were  in  no 
danger  yat  of  anything  worse  than  slander.  Indeed 
tiiey  were  onpcmalar  enough,  and  needed  to  walk 
wanly.  Ac  28''  may  be  cQpIomatic ;  but  the  ex- 
pression of  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44,  per  Jlagitia  invisoi 
(before  the  fire)  is  confirmed,  e.g.,  by  1  P  2"  in 
KocorotAr,  and  4'**",  which  seem  clearly  aimed 
at  the  scandalous  charges  against  them;  and 
apparentiy  by  2  Ti  2^  iln  xaKoOpYor,  and  repeated 
exhortations  not  to  be  ashamed. 

Roman  toleration  was  thrown  away  by  the 
decision  of  the  apostolic  conference;  for  if  Chris- 
tians needed  not  to  become  Jews  by  circumcision, 
they  were  not  a  Jewish  sect.  Persecution  was 
certain,  as  soon  as  the  authorities  found  this  out. 
Mob  hatred  (Tac.  tupra)  and  perhaps  false  brethren 
(i^XoT  five  times  in  Clem.  v.  6)  made  the  Christians 
the  scapegoats  Nero  needed  after  the  fire  at  Rome 
in  July  64.  Three  books  of  NT  bear  the  marks  of 
the  Neronian  persecution.  In  2  Ti  4*  St.  Paul  is 
already  being  offered,  and  in  3"  he  expects  per- 
secution for  all  that  will  live  a  godly  Christian 
life;  the  terror  of  the  persecation  pervades  his 
letter  as  in  4>'.  1  P — m^  be  some  years  later — 
comforts  the  Christians  rrom  Asia  vo  Pontns  in 
their  fiery  trial  (4",  and  constant  exhortations 
to  patience).  In  the  Apocalypse  St.  John  is  in 
Patmos  (reiegaUd)  and  persecation  is  ramiiant  in 
Asia,  with  (2*)  patience  at  Ephesus  (2'*),  tribula- 
tion at  Smyrna  (2"),  and  Aiitipas  a  martyr  at 
Pergamnm.  The  saints  are  slam  (6*),  and  that 
with  the  axe  (20*),  and  Rome  is  drunk  with  their 
blood  (10*  17*  18**  19*) ;  and  the  abiding  impression 
of  the  scene  is  shown  by  St.  John's  defiance  of  the 
world  in  his  First  Epistle,  as  2"  S".  St.  Paul's 
martyrdom  is  implied  in  2Ti  throughout,  St. 
Peter's  by  Jn  21"  and  by  2  P  1>*  (good  evidence, 
whether  genuine  or  not),  but  the  only  other 
martyr  named  is  Antipas  (lupra). 

See,  farther,  art.  Nebo  ;  and,  for  the  perseca- 
tion of  the  Jews  by  Antiochos  Epiphanes,  ait. 
Maooabebs.  H.  M.  Gwatkht. 

PERSEP0LI8  (II«pa/ra\u).— Theoapital  of  Penia 
proper,  the  temples  of  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
attempted  to  destroy  (2  Mac  9*).  The  city  itself 
and  the  royal  palace  had  already  been  burned  to 
the  ground  by  Alexander  the  CTreat.  The  ruins 
of  its  two  palaces,  the  one  built  by  Darius  Hystas- 
pis,  the  other  by  Xerxes,  stiU  exist  at  Chehl 
Minar,  'the  Forty  CJolumns,'  near  Istakhr.  The 
city  seems  to  have  lain  at  the  foot  of  the  rock 
on  which  they  stand.  [Ker  Porter,  Travels,  L 
p.  676 ;  Curzon,  Persia  and  the  Persian  Question, 
1892.]  A.  H.  Saycb. 

PERSEUS  (Ilepire^).- Among  the  achievements 
of  the  Romans  narrated  to  Judas  Maccabteus  was 
the  conquest  of  Perseus,  king  of  Chittim  (1  Mac  8*). 
Chittim,  properly  denoting  Cypros,  was  applied 
more  widely  to  tne  islands  and  coasts  of  Greece, 
and  here  (as  in  1  Mac  1')  is  used  of  Macedonia. 
The  person  here  referred  to  is  the  son  of  Philip  v., 
and  the  last  king  of  Macedonia.   Perseus  cama  to 
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the  throne  in  B.a  ITS.  The  Bomane  declared  war 
npon  him  in  171,  and  three  years  later  he  was  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Q.  .£muias  PanUiu  at  Pydna 
(B.a  168).  Shortly  afterwards  he  surrendered  to 
his  oonqnerors,  and  was  taken  as  a  captive  to 
Borne,  hat  thiongh  the  influence  of  PanUns  he 
was  permitted  to  UTe  in  retirement  at  Alba. 

TT  "WHITK. 

PERSBTSRAHOB^This  mbject  resolves  itself 
into  two  branehes,  vis.  (a)  the  Soetrine  that  God's 
power  intervenes  to  preiserve  believers  in  a  state 
of  grace  to  the  end,  and  (i)  the  virtue  of  persever- 
ance, which  is  exhibited  on  the  homan  side  in 
fighting  the  fight  of  faith,  and  nmning  the  Chris- 
tian raoe  for  i^hteonsness  till  death. 

(a)  As  in  general,  so  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
Sciiptare  is  praotioal  and  hortatory,  ottering  the 
language  of  faith  in  reference  to  particular  mdi- 
vidnals  or  groups,  and  looking  to  their  concrete 
situations.   It  renains  from  putting  the  general 

anestions  which  were  afterwards  suggested  to  specn- 
ktive  theology,  and  from  drawing  the  nniveisal 
tbeoretioal  oondnsions  which  theology  formulated. 
Or  tiie  doctrine  given  forth  by  tne  Scripture 
writers  extends  no  further  than  the  immediate 
practical  needs  of  faith  require.  In  respect  to 
perseverance,  believers,  according  to  the  NT,  are 
not  alone  and  unaided  in  their  faitJi  and  religious 
life,  but  obtain  (Sod's  effectual  support.  They  are 
not  merely  assisted  by  the  works  and  order  of 
natnn  and  the  laws  of  morality,  which  God  has 
appointed  once  for  all  for  their  edification  and 
guidance.   There  is,  besides,  the  present  spiritual 


yower  of  God  acting  in  and  npon  them  (Mt  10*"*, 
n  U>*'-,  1  Co  8>*^etc.).  And  as  often  as  faith 
realizes  vividly  that  this  power  is  almighty  as 
well  as  wise  and  |;ood,  that  God  and  not  man  rules 
npon  the  earth,  it  gains  the  firm  oonviotion  that 
God  will  succeed  in  His  desuns  in  spite  of  ever^ 
adverse  agency,  and  that  He  wiU  not  allow  His 
purposes  of  giiiM  to  be  frustrated  even  by  the 
oonceivaUe  wilfulness  of  believers  themselves 
( Jn  10*^,  Bo  8"-",  Ph  1*.  2  "n  1").  That  the  latter 
remain  free  ia  always  understood ;  God  deals  with 
men  as  with  sons — they  are  treated  as  moral  and 
rasponmUe  (Ph  2"').  But  the  abstract  question 
of  the  relation  of  human  freedom  to  unfailing 
persevannce  is  neither  solved  nor  proposed. 
FurUiar,  believers  even  continue  to  sin,  and  in 
them  especially  all  sin  is  dangerous  —  in  one 
view  increasingly  so,  as  moro  is  ever  required  of 
them  (Lk  12").  For  their  good  the  precise  level  of 
attainment,  above  which  thiero  is  safety,  is  hidden 
in  all  partionlar  oases,  just  as  one  on  the  edge  of  a 
meoipioe  knows  the  exact  line  between  the  posi- 
tions of  safety  and  ruin  only  when  he  begins  to 
fall,  or  by  paying  for  the  knowledge  with  his  life. 
In  either  kind  of  sitaation,  ignorance,  not  know- 
ledges—here too  nearly  related  to  hurtful  curiosity 
and  leading  to  overweening  confidence,  —  is  the 
stimulus  to  men  to  turn  their  faces  in  the  ng'^^ 
way  and  persevero  in  it  (1  Co  9",  Ph  S^).  This 
divmely  appointed  arrangement,  together  with  the 
faith  that  God  wil ~" 


will  at  all  hazards  bring  His  pur- 
poses to  pass,  and  that  His  absolute  power  is  put 
forth  for  the  believer's  support,  most  effectually 
guarantees  perseverance  m  the  latter.  Along 
with  Divine,  «.«.  the  greatest,  oomfort  (see  the 
forogoinf;  references)  God  administers  the  helps 
of  warning  and  wholesome  fear  (He  fi^**  lO*"-, 

2  pa**). 

(i)  The  virtne  of  perseverance  is  rendered  in- 
cumbent by  the  fact  that  God  works  together  with 
men  for  the  restoration  of  the  latter  to  the  ful- 
ness of  ChxiBt's  holiness.  They  have  therofora  a 
lifelong  work  and  dutjr,  and  scope  for  the  most 
strenuous  endeavour,  m  pattin"  on  Christ.  The 
Spirit  is  the  Teacher  of  the  whole  truth  of  Christ, 


and  is  a  Divine  Comforter  (Jn  14*  IS'"-)'  Becanss 

the  source  of  help  and  the  object  aimed  at  an 
alike  divinely  perfect,  man  is  called  to  an  endless 
advance  in  respect  to  his  spiritual  life  and  moral 
character  (2  Co  3").  The  consideration  of  the 
great  doud  of  witnesses  who,  amid  sorest  hard- 
ships, persevered  in  faith  and  integrity,  diould 
oonstbun  us  also  to  pursue  the  Chnstiaa  coarse 
without  intermission.  Especially  should  the  rcool- 
lection  of  Christ's  endurance  banish  the  sense  of 
weariness  and  faintneas  (He  la'"-).  The  inspiring 
motives  of  love  and  hope  come  to  the  support  of 
the  sense  of  duty  as  betuing  on  perseverance.  We 
aro  now  the  sons  of  God,  greatly  beloved  by  Wm, 
and  aro  designed  -  for  the  highest  things,  even 
complete  likeness  to  Christ.  Both  because  of  our 
present  standing  and  the  hope  of  what  we  shaU  be, 
we  should  strive  to  be  para  as  Christ  was  puro  (He 
12^**,  1  Jn  3^-*).  Again,  what  alternative  ia  there 
to  Christian  perseverance  which  would  be  prefer- 
able T  At  best,  there  is  only  a  return^ to  the 
position  of  those  who  aro  under  the  law,  {.«.  who 
are  in  bondage  and  under  a  ourse  (Gal  3.  S).  Or 
if  one  throws  off  all  restraint  and  goes  headlong 
into  sin,  the  last  state  of  the  man  is  worse  than 
the  first.  He  has  sinned  against  light,  and  is 
without  excuse  (He  0^-  etc.). 

The  line  to  be  followed  with  perseverance  leads, 
therefore,  from  the  law  to  Christ,  and  from  obedi- 
ence to  love.  There  is  a  common  goal  for  aU 
Christians,  but  the  means  to  be  nsed  for  the 
attainment  of  it  are  peculiar  to  the  several 
individuals.  All  have  to  win  Christ,  and  to 
grow  into  His  perfect  imsge  (Ro  8",  2  Co  3") ; 
all  have  to  seek  that  love  wmch  ia  the  fulfilling  of 
tibe  law  (Bo  18^  '*  ete.),  and  which  is  the  greatest 
of  the  graoes,  without  which,  indeed,  aU  other 
attainmento  an  as  nothing  (1  Co  IZ).  But  for  this 
end  each  has  to  run  the  raoe  specially  prescribed 
for  him  (He  12'),  to  fight  his  personal  battie 
against  the  temptetions  which  aro  felt  to  be 
such  (Mk  9"-);  to  be  transformed  by  the  re- 
newing of  his  mind,  so  as  to  prove  what  is  taa 
good  and  aooepteble  and  perfect  will  of  God  (Bo 
12*) ;  to  attend  to  his  distinctive  calling  in  tiia 
world,  applying  the  particular  gifts  and  grare 
bestowed  upon  him  wnile  acting  with  othera  as 
those  who,  being  many,  aro  one  body  in  Christ, 
and  every  one  members  one  of  another  (Ro  IZ"-). 
In  such  lines  of  activity  the  (Christian  perseveres 
to  the  end.  He  wiU  not  be  weaiy  in  well-doing 
(GfJ  6*),  having  comfort  from  fighting  a  good 
fight,  and  exulting  with  hope  as  he  anticipates 
a  complete  victory,  having  the  earnest  of  the 
Spirit  now  (2  Co  0'),  and  tne  promise  of  eternal 
siJvation  and  a  crown  of  life  (Bev  2'*). 

G.  FntBiBS. 

PERSIA  (En9,  Utpals,  Perm).— Persia  proper,  the 
modem  Fars,  lay  on  the  K  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  was  Munded  on  the  N.  by  Media,  on 
the  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  W.  by  Elam, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Karmania  (now  Kermam).  Ito 
earlier  capital  Pasargada  was  afterwards  super- 
seded by  Persepolis.  After  the  oonqnests  of  (Tyrus 
and  the  estebliahment  of  the  rule  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  Persia  came  to  be  synonymous  with 
the  Persian  empire,  which  extended  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  India.  It  is  in  this  suise  that 
the  name  Ilipacu  is  used  in  such  passages  as  Est  1*. 
In  Ezk  38'  the  reading  seems  to  be  corrupt,  since 
Persia,  in  the  time  ofEzekiel,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  northern  nations  on  the  one  hand,  or 
with  Ethiopia  on  the  other.  See,  further,  art. 
Pebsians.  a.  H.  Satck. 

PERSIIN  RELIGION.— See  ZoBOASTBiAnraM . 

PERSIANS  (<tn»,  lUpni,  Penct ;  in  old  Persian 
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Pdrta). — ^The  Peisukos  were  Aryans,  speaking  a 
langpnage  oloeely  allied  to  Sanskrit,  and  were  tnns 
kinsmen  of  the  Medea.  They  boasted  of  their 
admiration  of  the  trnth,  bnt  the  'lie,'  which  is 
leprC'bated  by  Baiins  Hystaspis  in  his  inscriptions, 
■eems  chiefly  to  mean  revolt  against  himself. 
They  war«  a  tnnie  and  trooseiv,  cap,  shoes,  and 
upper  rolw,  praetiaed  polygam;^,  and  were  ex- 
eeedingly  mtemperate  In  (uinking.  They  were 
followen  of  Zoroaster  (see  Zoboastbianish),  and 
believed  in  a  supreme  god  of  good  called  Ahura- 
mazda  (Ormazd),  against  whom  there  was  ranged 
a  spirit  or  principle  of  eviL  Bv  the  side  of  Ahura- 
maxd*  were  a  number  of  inierior  deities,  chief 
among  whom  waa  the  sun-god  Mithra,  According 
to  Herodotus  (L  125)  they  were  divided  into  10 
tribes,  of  which  8  were  noble,  3  agricultural,  and 
4  nomadio.  One  of  the  nomadic  was  the  tribe  of 
the  Dahi,  supposed  to  be  the  Dehavites  of  Ezx  4*. 
The  royal  dan  of  the  Aduemenides  belonged  to 
the  noUe  tribe  of  Pasarg^a. 

In  the  time  of  Sennacherib  the  Persians  were 
already  settled  in  Parsuas  or  Persia,  and  sent  help 
to  the  King  of  Elam  i^^unst  the  Assyrians.  Tlus 
Parsuas  must  be  distinguished  from  another 
northern  Parsuas  or  Barsnas,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Ummiyeh,  with  which  the  Parthians  have 
been  connected  by  some  scholars.  The  first 
Persian  leader  known  to  us  was  Hakh&manish  or 
Achnmenes.  His  son  Chaishpish  or  Teispes 
{Teuipa  in  Assyrian)  conquered  Anzan  in  Elam  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  Assyr.  empire.  Hisdanghter 
Atoasa  is  said  to  have  married  Phamakes,  king  of 
Cappadoflia  (Diod.  ap.  Phot.  Bibliot.  p.  1158). 
After  the  deatii  of  Teispes  his  kingdom  seems 
to  have  been  divided— Ariiramna  (Ariaramnes), 
Arshitma  (Arsammes),  and  VishtiUpa  (Hystaspes) 
ruling  in  Persia,  while  CymsL  (Kuras),CambysesL 
(KamMudya),  and  Cyrus  n.  ruled  in  Anzan.  Cyrus 
n.  oonqncffed  Astywes  of  Ecbatana,  his  snwrain, 
(tt  &a  and  the  Bab.  empire  in  588.  The  rest 
of  W.  Asia  fell  before  his  arms,  and  when  he  died 
his  emigre  extended  from  Lydia  in  the  west  to  the 
borders  of  India  in  the  east.  His  son  Cambyses  n. 
(B.a  529-621)  added  Egypt  to  his  dominions. 
Then  oame  the  nsnrpaticm  of  the  pseodo-Smerdis, 
Ganmita  (Gomates),  for  7  months,  followed  by 
his  murder  and  the  aooeasion  of  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  who  slowly  won  back  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  which  had  revolted  under  various  pre- 
tenders, and  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  real 
founder  of  the  Persian  empire.  In  B.a  486  Darius 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes,  the  Ahasuerus 
of  the  OT,  who  vainly  tried  to  conquer  Greece ; 
then  came  Artaxerxes  Longinianus  (B.C.  46&-426), 
Xerxes  n.  for  2  months,  Sogdianos  his  half- 
brother  for  7  months,  and  Danus  n.  Nothoe  (B.a 
424-405).  The  last  four  kings  were  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  who  sacceeded  his  father  Darius  n., 
B.a  405,  and  against  whom  his  brother  Cyrus  the 
younser  revolted  in  B.a  401 ;  Artaxerxes  Ochns, 
eallea  Uvasu  in  the  cuneiform  texts,  B.a  Sffi! ;  his 
■on  Arses,  B.C.  339 ;  and  Darius  m.  Codomannns, 
B.C.  836  (see  Neh  12"),  who  was  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  B.a  333.     A.  H.  Satcb. 

PEHBIC  TERSIOHS.— See  Vebsions. 

PERSIS  {Utixrlt).  —  The  name  of  a  Christian 
saluted  by  St.  Paul  in  Ro  16",  and  described  as 
'the  beloved  Pends,  which  laboured  much  in  the 
Lord.'  The  name  appears  as  that  of  a  fieedwoman 
(C/Ir  vL  23,959),  but  does  not  occur  apparently 
among  the  inscriptions  of  the  imperial  house- 
hold. A.  C.  HXAOLAX. 

PER80R  OF  CHRIST.— See  Cbsistolooy,  In- 
CARHATioH,  and  Jesus  Cbbist. 


PERSUADE.— To  persuade  in  AV  is  not  always 
to  '  convince,'  sometimes  only  to  '  argue  with,' '  toy 
to  persuade,'  as  may  be  seen  from  1  K  22**  '  Thou 
shalt  persuade  him,  and  prevail  also'  (RV  'Thou 
shalt  enticii  nlm '),  and  Gal  1>"  Do  I  now  persuade 
men,  or  God?'  See  also  Ac  19*  'Disputing  and 
persuading  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
God,'  and  28*  '  persuading  them  concerning  Jesus.' 
Neither  the  Heb.  nor  the  Gr.  words  so  tr.  have 
the  full  force  of  'persuade'  in  mod.  English. 
That  force  is,  however,  contained  in  the  verb 
wXtioo^ptir,  which  is  twice  (Ro  4"  14*)  rendered 
'fully  persuade.'  For  the  Eng.  word  cf.  Knox, 
Bist.  149, '  The  Earle  of  Argyle  and  Lord  James 
did  eamesUy  perswade  the  agreement,  to  the 
which  all  men  were  willing :  but  some  did  smell 
the  eraft  of  the  adversarr^;  and  Fuller,  PiigcA 
Sight,  T.  iv.  2,  'Shoula  these  quotations  be 
severally  examined,  many  would  be  found  rather 
to  perswade  than  prove,  rather  to  intimate  than 
perswade  the  matter  in  hand.' 

The  old  adj.  penuaaible  is  found  in  1  Co  2*'*- 
for  text '  enticing,'  Gr.  wtain  (WH  wtBbt),  RV  '  per- 


ni.  iL  10,  '  The  fair,  the  chaste  and  nnexpreesive 
she.'   '  Persuasible '  here  is  the  Rhemish  word. 

Persuasions,  meaning  '  efforts  to  persnadef' 
occurs  in  1  Es  5"  {wrrittttt).  Cf.  Tindale,  ^agpoM- 
tion*.  p.  73,  'When  they  could  not  (uive  the 
people  from  him  with  these  persuasions,  they 
accused  him  to  Pilate.'  In  Gal  0*  {wttaiioHi)  'per- 
suasion '  is  usually  taken  to  be  paamve,  that  wnioh 
the  false  teachers  have  persuaded. 

J.  Hastdiqs. 

PERUDl^See  Pkrida. 

PE8HITTA.— See  Striao  Versions. 

PESTILEHCE  (197  deber).—A.  ^neral  term  used 
for  fatal  sickness  sent  as  a  Divme  judgment,  bnt 
apparentiy  not  employed  as  the  name  of  a  spe- 
etnb  disease.  It  occurs  28  times  in  Jeremiah  and 
Ezeldel :  in  all  but  one  instance  (Jer  21*)  coupled 
with  other  calamities,  usually  famine  and  sword, 
or  evil  beasts.  It  is  employed  in  Ex  6*  9",  Lv  26**, 
Nu  14",  Dt  28"  in  the  same  sense,  as  also  in 
Solomon's  dedication  prayer  (IK  8*',  2  Ch  6**),  in 
response  to  which  God  promised  to  hear  and  answer 
pravers  for  the  removal  of  His  judgments  if  offered 
with  repentance  in  the  place  m  which  His  name 
was  worshipped  (see  2  Cn  7"  20*).  It  is  used  foi 
the  epidemic  which  followed  David's  numbering 
the  people,  2  S  24>*-u  (n  1  Ch  21>*-**),  here  being  a 
synonym  of '  plague.'  Habakknk  speaks  of  pesti- 
lence as  preceding  tiie  inarch  of  God  when  He  visits 
the  earth  in  judgment  (3*),  and  in  Am  4^*  it  is  used  for 
the  plagues,  or  diseases,  of  Egypt.  The  pestilences 
from  which  God's  people  are  protected  are  called 
'  noisome'  and  '  walking  in  darkness'  (Ps  91*-  *). 

Debar  is  the  word  which  is  translated  '  murrain 
in  the  Egyptian  plague  (Ex  9*) ;  and  probably  itis 
in  this  sense  that  the  word  is  used  in  Ps  78**,  where 
the  context  favours  the  marginal  reading  '  gave 
their  beasts  to  the  murrain,'  rather  than  that  of 
the  text '  gave  their  life  to  the  pestilence.' 

In  NT  'pestilences'  occurs  twice  in  AV  as  the 
tr.  of  XocMin  the  paraUel  passa|[es  Mt  24^  Lk  21", 
in  both  of  which  it  is  coupled  with  '  famine.'  This 
paromoiosis  of  Xtjuot  koI  XmiuiI  is  used  by  classical 
authors  as  in  Hesiod,  Op.  et  Di.L  241  (a  une  which 
may  be  an  ancient  interpolation,  as  iEschines 
omits  it  in  Ctetiph.  137) ;  ahw  in  Herodotus,  vii. 
171,  viiL  115 ;  Plutarch,  Corui.  ziii. ;  Clement  of 
Alexandria  quotes  thi8j>hrase  as  it  occurs  in  the 
Sibylline  verses.  See  Wakefield,  SUva  Critiea,  v. 
39 :  Field,  ad  toe.   The  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
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PETEE  (SniON) 


PETEE  (SIMON) 


[,■>  m  BT. 


b  recorded  in  Jos.  B/  Tl.  ta.  «.  BV  (foUo^g 
Laoh.,  Treg.,  WH)  omito  •  portalenoe  m  Mt.  See, 
fnrUier,  i&Dlcan,  p.  321.      A.  Haoaluteb. 

PETER  (SHOH).— 

I.  HitTOKT  Of  Bi.  Pan  tau  n  Ammmm 

1.  Name*  ot  St.  Petar. 

a.  Family,  home,  edaoatHm.   

£  TbTciibM  Christ  to  (L)  frhnUilp:  OL)  dteHda- 

•hip  i  Oil.)  aj>o«tle8hlp. 
<.  St.  Pater  •*  t£e  Loid'a  coBi|iMilnn  (tbt 

and  the  PromiaeX 
B.  The  «Mk  before  the  FMrion. 

C  The  Beenrreotton.     

n.  BuioBT  or  St. Ptoe  trmmUamt 
1.  The  Church  at  Jenualem  (Ao  V-sn. 
%  The  Church  oJ  Palestine  (Ac  8>^). 
a.  The  Church  of  the  world  (Ao  mud 

other  notices  in  MT). 
<.  Theology  ot  St.  Peter's  qMechsa  In  tbs  AoU. 
UL  St.  Pitxr  ix  CuRisnii  Tbadruw. 

L  St.  Peter's  early  life.  ^  . 

a,  et  Peter  In  oonnexlOD  with  the  Syrian  AntJoon.  ^ 
3.  St.  Peter  in  oonnezion  with  Asis  Minor  (fmOm, 

etc.). 

I.  St.  Peter  in  oonnezion  with  Babylon. 
(,  St.  Peter  in  connexion  with  Rome.  _ 
8.  Chronological  notices  in  (L)  the  Cknmct»  of  mm 

biua ;  (li.)  the  Liber  Pontiftail^ 
7.  The  burial-places  of  St  Peter,  and  memortaldam. 
a.  The  '  AcU  of  Peter*  (OnosUo,  OathoUoX   The  Que 

vodtt  legend. 

B.  The  Clementine  litentnre.   . 

10.  Non^anonical  wiitinm  5«*»3„rrtoi's  MIM : 
fl.)  the  Ooepel;  Of-)  «» 
Apocalypse ;  (It.)  the  Jndgmoit;  (v.)  the  Utter 
to  James. 

IV.  BHOilSTKOCnOII  OF  TBI  LiTIB  HUTOET  Of  Si.  PlUl. 

1.  St.  Peter's  visit  to  Rome,  and  martyidom  then. 

2.  The  Simonian  legend.  „.  ^  . 
I.  The  period  between  the  <OonnoU'  at  Janialem  a 

St  Peter's  anival  at  Borne. 

I.  HisTOBT  OF  St.  Pbtkb  till  ihb  Asokn- 
6I0N.— 1.  Name*.— Tho  apostle  hem  the  names 
Zv/M'ir  or  Zl/iwr,  Kvfit  or  Ilfrpot ;  aometimes  the 
names  are  oombined— Z</«w  JUrpot.  (a)  Zv/Miiv, 
2</i»r.  When  the  Jews  were  bronriit  into  con- 
nexion with  Greek  life,  for  the  old  Hebrew  name 
of  the  patriarch  (Gn  29")— fiji?*',  Xv/uiir  (LXX>— 
the  true  Greek  name  2ljutr  was  frequently  sub- 
stitnted  (Sir  60M.  In  1  Mac  the  ancestor  of  the 
Maccabees  is  Sv/udr  (2*,  cf.  Joe.  Ant.  zn.  tL  1) ; 
Simon  Mace,  himself  is  onee  called  Zv/uiir  (2"). 
Zv/Miiv  is  found  in  Jos.  BJ  nr.  iiL  9,  and  in  the  MT 
(of  persons  other  than  the  apostle)  Lk  2"*,  Ao 
13'.  Xliuov  is  often  transliterated  into  Aramaic 
as  jto'p  (see  Dalman,  Die  WorU  Jetu  p.  41,  Gram. 
Aram.  p.  143  ;  cf.  Deiasmann,  Bibelttudim  p.  184 ; 
it  should,  however,  be  noticed,  that  in  the  Syriac 
versions  of  the  NT  the  old  form  ^OSVf  alone  is 

used).  The  apostle  then  bore  the  Hebrew  name 
Symeon,  but  was  much  more  often  (see  below) 
called  by  the  Greek  name  Simon,  which  had  be- 
come its  common  equivalent,  (b)  Kr/^t,  nirpot. 
The  plural  of  the  Hebrew  substantive  (o<5ij= 
•rocks')  is  found  in  Job  80*,  Jer  4"  (LXX  vH-pat 
in  both  passages).  'In  the  Targnms  (Buxtorf, 
Lexicon  Chaldaicum  1082)  [the  word]  occurs  as 
T»>  "V'J.  for  *  ™ok  or  a  stone  (e.a.  gems,  hail- 
stones, thunderbolts),  or  a  shore.  The  same  senses 
recur  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim  (Levy- 
Fleischer,  Neuheb.  «.  C?uiid.  Wdrterb.  iL  321  f.), 
where  the  word  has  also  the  meaning  "ring"; 
apparently  the  sense  "rock"  is  rare'  (Hort,  First 
Ep.  of  St.  Peter  p.  162).  There  seems  to  be  no 
evidence  that  the  word  was  in  any  other  case  used 
as  a  name;  it  has  no  connexion  with  the  name 
Caiaphas  (Nestle  in  Expos.  Times  x.  p.  185). 
Similarly,  with  regard  to  the  Greek  equivalent 
n^rpoi,  tnere  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  its  occurrence 
as  a  proper  name.  Keim  (History  of  Jesus  of 
Nazara  vr.  p.  266,  Eng.  tr.)  refers  to  Jos.  ArU. 
xviii.  vi.  3,  where  a  freedman  of  Berenice,  mother 
of  Agrippa  L,  is  in  some  texts  named  Utrpot ;  but 


according  to  a  better  supported  reading  the  nams 
is  np£ro>  (see  Miese).  l^mn  Rabbinic  literature  a 
very  few  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  the  nans 
Peter  are  adduced  (see  Edersheim,  Life  and  Timet 
of  Jesus  the  Messiah  L  p.  475n. ;  Dalman,  Gram 
Aram.  p.  147). 

UirfM  (MAKLP  and  the  mass  ot  MSB)  is  petbqis  better  sap- 

-  —           TT  /n  nt.wm  eivL.  90  v«i«a  tllfu*.^  SOA 

I  the 


lUVfM  ^K&iujr  anu  wm  nmmm  w  wuu/  w  iiiii.M,  -   — r 

ported  than  its  rirsl  Xfun  TL  (B  ouis.  »,  verss.  pler.X  Md 
certainly,  as  a  combination  which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
NT,  it  Is  not  likely  to  bo  due  to  copyists.  In  one  pasng* 
of  ths  NT  the  name  stands  above  suspicion.  St.  Jamss  begins 
his  speeoh  in  Ao  with  the  words  'A.*^  lUiXfti.  i"?*^ 
UK.  ^kimif  iinrirmn  «.».A.  Hero  the  Hebrew  nsme  ^bmiM 
completely  harmonizes  with  the  intentional  antiqueness  a«  the 
opening  appeal  (oL  ..».  »  Ch  20»  88").  (i)  The  Oreek 
(anartfavim  the  oomblnation  1.  niv^)  is  not  found  in  ths 
n^ratiM  ot  ths  Gospels  after  the  »PJfUeJ»  J^««?L"' 
oonnezion  with  the  lisU  of  the  aportles  (fat  «J»  1^,  Mk 


«l».Lk4>»8««"«",Jnl«>).  On  the  other  hand,  Bunon  is 
>by wUd» onrlWada^sses hlm(Mtl!«, MkU"  Utffl^ 
with  his  father's  nams  added,  Ht  W,  Jn  1«  «!"').«'>• 


and.  wltn  nis  utners  name  aaoea,  jai>  xw.-,  *  *t — 'VrT 
Options  (sas  below)  being  Mt  lOJ^  Lk  2»» ;  and  bywl^ 
the  apostles  are  introduced  sa  spoaklng  of  him  gJt  «S*.L??J 
see  Mk  W).  Thus  it  would  seem  that  during  the  montts  M 
discipleship  the  apostle  was  still  commonly  known  by  Ms 
name  Simon;  and  this  wss  the  esse  even  to  much  Uter  days 
among  those  who.  being  outside  the  Church,  could  not  under- 
stand the  strange  nittt  as  to  itself  a  sufBcient  de^^tion 
(Ac  10»-ia»  IW  (<:)  After  St  Peter  had  taken  his  [Jaoe 
as  leader  to  the  earliest  stages  of  the  Church's  history,  that 
 ir_2.  ni^^  whinh  hla  Ifuter  had  Ariven  him  as  pn^ 


nan  circles,  nis  ongimu  usuns  omiuu.  »~  .-v=  ™  -r-.r:  rr- 

8t.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Oalatians  and  to  the  Corinthiaiu,  the 
great  AposUe  of  the  Circumcision  was  recognized  among  dta^t 
OentUeXihurches  under  his  Aramaic  name  Cephas  (Oal  V»V- 

1  Co  1"  8»  9»  16»)— a  fact  which  suggesU  that  a»  /m- 
Sidem,  whera  St-  Paul  first  knew  him,  and  whence  emissaries 
came  to  Corinth  and  to  the  Churches  of  Oalatia,  the  uma 
Cephas  at  least  moet  frequently  was  used.  At  the  same  tlma, 
at  any  rate  in  Oalatia,  the  Qreek  equivalent  ni««»  was  not 
unknown  (Gal  «"■).  At  all  events,  before  the  time  when  1  PeteTj 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  were  '™'*f'>>jS«^'** 
name  nirin  was  that  one  by  which  the  awistlo  was  known 
throughout  the  ChristUn  Church.  As  to 
nirtM  predominates  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (narrBtti»>— Mt 
19  times,  Mk  18  times,  Lk  16  times;  it  U  common  to  Jn  CI* 
times):  it  is  exclusively  used  to  the  narrative  of  the  Acta, 
61  times.  As  to  the  use  of  lUrit  to  ipetdia  in  plape  of  the 
usual  iW(soe  above>-ta  Mk  IS*  the  evangelist  extendshis  own 
usage  toto  his  report  ot  the  angel's  meaaage ;  in  Lk  ts^  ilwg 
seems  designedly  used  to  brmg  out  the  tryglo  oontrast 
between  the  typical  posiUon  of  the  apostie  and  Tiis  destined 
fiulure ;  in  Ao  lO"  11'  (the  voice  from  heaven),  though  it  mjy 
at  first  sight  seem  simplest  to  suppose  that  the  name  was  used^ 
which  he  was  then  commonly  known,  yet  it  must  bo  pememborea 
that  this  first  opening  of  the  door  of  faith  to  the  GenUleamis 
one  of  the  occoaions  to  view  of  which  our  Lord  gave  him  the 
name  Peter,  (d)  The  combination  %iun  nn-f«  never  occurs  to 
Mk.  ItUfouWoncetoMta*'^<>0"taUt(68^bothpasss«s 
recording  a  tuming-potot  ot  the  aposUe's  life ;  m  St  John  itij 
used  M  fewer  thSiT?  times;  it  is  at  least  a  well-supportad 
variant  In  S  P  1>.  The  combination  tiien  appears  to  be  ona 
which  naturally  suggested  itself  to  'PS^^^„}^JS^ 
nexion  wiUi  two  events  doeoly  bearing  on  »*■ 
and  which,  partiy  perhaps  sa  uniting  current  Christian  usage 
with  a  distantpast,  was  a  favourite  with  St.  John.  In  one  part 
of  Uie  CShureh,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  name  Cepbaa 
survived.  In  the  Byriao  versions  of  Uie  Gospels  and  ot  tiw 
Acta  tba  oommmi  nama  tor  the  apoaUe  is  Sbnon  Cephsa. 

2.  Family,  home,  education.— {a)  The  name  of 


tnai  Luvat  18  a  conwucuuu  w»  »w«»^i/..  »•>  — ,  — 
ever,  possible  that  we  have  here  an  instuioe  of  • 
double  name,  Jona-Jochanan  or  Jonae-Jonannei, 
see  art  JOHN  (Father  OF  Simon  Petkb).  (6)  The 
brother  of  Simon  Peter,  like  his  fellow-townsman 
Philip,  beats  a  true  Greek  name— 'Ai-Jp^oj.  «  «s, 
perhaps,  to  be  noticed  that  Andrew.  with  Phuip. 
appears  in  connexion  with  certain  'EXXi/ret  (the 
word  may  mean  Gentiles,  or,  in  the  stricter  sense, 
Greeks)  in  Jn  12*"-.  It  U  certainly  significant 
that  both  brothers  were  known  by  Greek  names, 
(c)  That  the  apostle  was  married  in  the  e«rU«5» 
days  of  the  gospel  history  appears  from  Mt8  , 
Mk  1".  Lk  4».  His  wife  in  later  years  WM 
companion  of  his  missionary  journeys  (1  \jO  V) 


■  In  each  ot  the  tour  passages  in  Gal  tha 
aubaUtuted  by  acme  Interior  autboritiea. 
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M)  The  SyiAptiato  clearly  place  'the  honae  of 
Simon'  (in  wnidi  it  appears  that  his  wife,  his 
lirother,  and  his  mother-in-law  lived)  at  Capemanm 
(Mt  8»-",  Mk  !»•»  Lk  ^-).  With  Uus  state- 
ment that  of  St  John  (1<*  M  i  iOuxwot  iv6 
^SraiSi,  k  r^i  riXiut  'ApSpiw  ml  TUrpov)  is  often 
thought  to  be  at  yariance.  AVe  may,  however, 
•appose  that  the  brothers  originaUy  came  from 
Betnsaida,  bnt  were  now  living  at  CapernMun  (so 
Bwete  on  Mk 

n  B>j  be  qmsUoned,  howarv,  whether  St.  John  does  net 
taitend  to  cUituiguiib  Betbaaida  from  'the  dnrot  Andrew  and 
Peter,'  the  former  being  the  pnnent  home  (4ra ;  eo  12>i),  the 
latter  the  Urttaplace  (u),  ot  Phul&  A  rimilar  question  arieea  es 
to  Jn  111  Aiti^  M  B«ft»i'w  b  «nc  mifim  HaMwc  >.  M«^Aw. 
Henttl(tobenotlaedthat(l)  U  the  iMbae  was  Bethany,  there 
seena  to  be  Uttla  reeeon  whr  it  (bouldi  lie  mentioned  at  all; 
(»  Lk  10"  laye  that  the  a^^irtien  Uary  and  Martha  lived  was 
Tblted  bj  our  Lord  *aa  they  wen  loutneying'  (i>  wtfiCutm 
mintti,  a  notiee  wbloh  appears  to  dlstinsuiah  it  from  Bethany. 
Aooonlinc  to  this  riew  Laaama  lired  at  Bethany  (ot  Jn  U'X 
bnt  waa  a  natiTe  of  the  riUaoe  wlwre  hie  alateie  Uved,  at  aome 
diatanoe  from  Jemaalem.  &.  John,  it  may  be  added,  la  fond 
of  nainE  I*  and  lurl  ride  by  'de  >  bat  a  atudy  of  the  paaaaeea 
where  they  ao  atand  ahowi  that  aaoh  prsposition  letalnalta 
gmi^^meanins— aee  Jn  V-  «Nl«.&  W-*it-  U»m  (at 

(e)  St.  Peter  1b  deaoribed  as  '  a  fisherman '  in  Mt 
4>*  0  Mk  1>*  (of.  Lk  6*),  and  the  same  thing  is  im- 
plied in  Jn  21*.  He  owned '  a  boat '  (Lk  6>),  which 
ne  worked  with  hia  brother.  The  sons  of  Zebedee 
were  his  partners  (Lk  6**);  and  thns  the  four 
apostles  were  friends  before — ^probably  long  before 
— they  followed  Jesns.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  draw 
oat  at  length  the  traits — vigour,  oourage,  resource- 
fulness— which  tiie  life  of  a  fisherman  on  the  lake 
wonld  necessarily  develop  in  a  naturally  healthy 
character.  It  is  more  important  to  ask  what  was 
the  apostle's  relation  to  the  culture  of  his  time 
and  country.  Probably  the  traditional  view  of 
him  as  a  rough,  nnedncated  peasant  is  a  consider- 
able exaggeration  of  one  side  of  the  truth.  He  was, 
of  oonrae,  without  such  a  formal  training  as  fell  to 
the  lot  of  St.  Panl.  Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
influence  of  a  religions  home  and  of  the  synagogne 
must  have  had  a  foremost  place  in  forming  the 
apostle.  A  significant  phrase  of  St.  Andrews  (Jn 
1^)  suggests  uiat  both  brothers  had  felt  the  spell 
of  theMessianic  hope.  In  these  early  days  St. 
Peter  must  have  gained  his  close  knowledge  of  tiie 
OT,  and  it  b  very  far  from  improbable  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  LXX  (see  art.  on  1  Petbr).  It 
has  been  already  pointed  out  as  a  significant  fact 
that  the  apostle,  like  his  brother,  was  commonly 
known  by  a  Greek  name.  His  home  was  on  the 
thickly  populated  shore  of  the  lake,  where  trade 
brought  tcwether  representatives  of  many  nation- 
alities, ancT  where  (to  say  the  least)  Gre«k  must 
have  been  to  some  extent  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation (see  ».g.  T.  K.  Abbott,  Etsayt  p.  \2dS.', 
Zahn,  Eiitd.  L  p.  28  f.).  Bnt  whatever  Greek  St. 
Peter  learned  in  Galilee  must  have  been  rather  of 
a  conversational  than  of  a  literary  kind ;  it  was 
nevertheless  an  important  foundation.  Two,  and 
(as  it  wonld  seem)  only  two,  notices  are  preserved 
in  the  GSospels  and  Acts  bearing  on  this  snbject : 
(1)  St.  Peter  was  recognized  in  Jerusalem  as  a 
Galiliwan  by  the  accent  and  perhaps  the  idiom  of 
his  Aramaic  (see  Swete's  note  on  Mk  14"«  witii 
references).  (2)  The  members  of  the  Sanhedrin 
regarded  St.  Feter  and  his  companion  St.  John  as, 
from  their  point  of  view,  illiterate  men  (Ac  4>*). 

The  woids  are  ——>«^^i»«i  In  Mftm  iyriiitumS  iSm  mm) 
UiStmi,  Theterm  AMiMfumtlookabacktothefactaof  aman'a 
nast  earfy  lite.  ToaOreekitmeantonewhowasan  JiMii»»«(<.|7. 
Plato,  Ttm.  £S  BX  one  who  has  had  no  part  in  either  aide  of  Onek 
education ;  to  *  Jew  It  meant  one  wno  had  liad  no  tfaininff  in 
the  Babbinio  atudy  ol  Scripture  (cf.  Jn  7i>).  The  term  Sinn 
rather  Rgarded  a  num'a  present  position.  With  a  Oreek  it  was 
the  antitiieaia  to  niirixif ;  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jew  (who  tiana- 
llteratel  it  o'i'y;)  it  ezpreesed  the  oontrast  between  the  man  who 
•aold  nndanland  and  take  part  in  reUglOB  aa  ooncaiTed  of  by 


the  aerlbea  and  one  ol  the  hxti  (Jn  7*),  an  'am  U-'tnf  (aee 
espeolaUy  Weber,  Die  Lthrmiu  Tahnud,  1 11, '  Der  eeoteriaohe 
Oliaraoter  der  jod.  Beligioaltitt  >  Cknnpare  the  aaying  of  the 
Fathara:  'Nobooriaaain-tearer.norlatoeTulgarramAd-'dref) 
piotia'  (Pirn  Abotk,  ed.  Taylor,  p.  SOX  ^ua  toe  woida  an 
Btrlctly  relailTe  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  high  prieataL  Thm 
were  probably  (aee  below)  apedally  oalled  totya  by  the  fcMn 
boldneeainemoundingapaaiigeolSoriptnnlatnapnaanoac^ 
and  In  appUcaUon  to,  uw  mleilb 

3.  The  ealls  of  St.  Peter.— <L)  The  apottl^t  firtt 
meeting  with  the  Lord,  and  the  call  to  friendshm. — 
The  history  is  recorded  only  in  St.  John  (1"-^). 
Andrew  and  John  (for  he  clearly  is  the  unnamed 
actor  in  the  scene)— -one  of  each  of  the  two  pairs  of 
brothers  who  t(^ther  were  in  partnership — are ' 
expressly  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  number 
(^k)  of  tne  Baptist's  disciples  (w."-").  Since  St. 
Peter  and,  as  the  language  {wp&ror,  rir  tSior,  v.") 
seems  to  imply,  St.  James  were  dose  at  hand,  it  is 
a  natural  inference  that  St.  Peter  had  become  a 
disciple  of  the  Baptist,  and  through  the  gate  of 
this  disoipleehip  passed  into  friendship  with  Jesns 
of  Nazareth.  It  is  more  than  probable,  then,  that 
St.  Peter  had  been  a  witness  of  the  Lord's  baptism 
(Ac  1"  10»"-).  On  this  day— which  Edersheim 
(L  p.  344  f.)  gives  some  reason  for  supposing  to 
have  been  a  Saobath — after  Andrew  had  heard  the 
Baptist's  witness  (v.*"-)  and  had  followed  Jesns,  he 
went  in  quest  of  Simon,  and,  telling  him  that  he 
had  found  the  Messiah,  brought  him  to  Jesus. 
Jesns  fixes  upon  him  that  piercing,  scrutinizing 
gaze  {4iifiMim)  which  was  to  rest  ap<m  him  at  a 
utter  crisis  of  Us  life  (Lk  22^),  and  greets  him — ^it 
does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  whether  Jesns 
had  known  Simon  before  or  not  (cf.  v.*) — 2d  «t 
Zlfutr  i  Mt  'IcmUov,  KKt/S-^rii  Kq^kSt  (for  the  use  of 
the  patronymic  on  solemn  occarions  of.  Mt  16", 
Jn  211*^).   Thns  the  Lord  receives  him  as  being 

i'ust  what  he  was  in  himself,  as  the  product  and 
leir  of  a  past  over  which  he  had  had  no  control,  as 
destined  to  a  peculiar  office.  In  the  last  clause  the 
Lord  does  not  bestow  a  new  name  (see  Mt  IBf') ; 
He  rather  reveals  a  character  whicn  He  already 
cUums  for  future  service.  As  yet  no  permanent 
bond  nnited  Jesns  and  the  men  whom  He  had 
gathered  round  Him.   For,  after  being  His  oom- 

Sinions  in  His  journey  to  Galilee  and  again  in 
is  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,  St.  Peter 
and  the  rest  resumed,  as  they  did  on  a  much 
later  occasion  (Jn  21),  their  work  as  fishermen. 

(iL)  The  call  to  disciples/Up. — ^This  call  must  be 
placed  some  time  after,  as  the  earlier  call  some 
time  before,  the  first  Passover  of  the  ministry.  It 
is  not  possible  to  decide  what  is  the  precise  relation 
of  the  history  of  the  call  as  related  in  Mt  4i** 
Mk  l'*"**  (dearly  based  on  a  common  source)  to 
that  given  in  Lk  6*'".  The  essential  points  com- 
mon to  the  two  accounts  are  that  Jesns  calls  St. 
Peter  while  he  is  at  work  (see  Plummer  on  Lk  6''"), 
that  he  makes  the  apostle's  present  work  a  parable 
of  his  future  work,  and  that  the  Mostie's  obedience 
is  immediate.  As  to  points  of  difference,  Mt  and 
Mk  record  the  Lord's  summons  SeOrt  irUrw  luu ;  Lk 
puts  tlie  call  in  another  setting  —  a  miracle  of 
Uessing  leads  up  to  the  act  of  obedience. 

It  la  poaaiUe  that  Mt  and  Mk  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  lik,  give  the  biatory  of  two  oooaaiona — one  when  the 
apostle  followed  the  Lord  then  and  there,  but  did  not  finally 
Mve  hia  oocupation ;  the  other  when  Uie  deoialTe  step  of 
renunciation  waa  taken.  In  eupport  of  this  riew  It  may  be 
urged  (1)  that  the  two  narratiTee  aerioualy  diSer ;  (2)  that  the 
Lord  oettainly  did  repeat  on  a  later  occasion  the  call  uiXwfu 

Swben  added  experienoee  would  interpret  its  deeper  mean- 
(Jn  Sll*-  »X  But  it  is  much  more  probable  that  Mt  and  Mk 
ow  a  document  or  a  tradition  which  brought  together  la  a 
aununarised  narraUre  the  calling  ol  the  four  aiM  apoetlea,  and 
that  thua  the  atory  of  St.  Peter's  call  ia  the  same  aa  that  wliich 
Lk,  on  the  atrength  of  fuller  information  (cf.  iiw^X  oarratea  in 
detail.  In  either  caae,  It  is  important  to  notice  the  Tividness  of 
Lk's  narraUve  aa  itself  a  witness  to  its  truthfulness — especially 
the  two  saj-ings  of  St  Peter:  (a)  t.>  (cf.  Jn  2>):  (6)  v.B  lioSt 
KT.x.  (ao  undesigned  contrast  to  Jn  O^,  and  an  impulaive  oy 
which  baa  parallela  in  St.  Peter'a  later  hiatoiyX 
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In  dooe  connexion  with  ihi»  call  (aamunlng  that 
thera  wu  bat  on«)  to  disdpleehip,  on  a  SablMtth 
eitiier  Jnat  before  it  (Lk  4")  or  inst  after  it  (Mk 
mnat  place  the  miiacle  which  the  Lord 
wrought  in  Hia  cUsciple's  home— the  healing  of 
Peters  mother-in-law.  From  the  phraae  Snfcim 
{utnit)  in  each  of  the  three  aooonnte  we  may 
infer  that  oar  Lord  ate  there  tiiat  day ;  and  it  u 
likely  enough  that  the  disciple'e  home  was  '  the 
honae'  where  He  r^alarly  atayed  when  at  Caper- 
naam  (Mt  17**^,  Mk  9"). 

(iiL)  Th»  eali  to  aportleihip. —U  the  call  to 
di$iMM«$Mp  must  have  been  somewhat  later  than 
tiiejirtt  PaseoTer  of  the  ministiy  (Jn  2**),  the  call 
to  apoitleship  most  be  placed  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  (presnnuibly)  leeond  Paaaoyer  (see  Mk 
V- Jn  6*).  The  Interral  therefore  separating 
the  two  calls  cannot  have  been  mach  more  than  six 
months.  The  history  is  given  in  Mt  10**',  Mk  V; 
Lk  tf:  The  details  most  be  passed  over  herSi 
It  moat  anffioe  to  note  that  the  Twelve  were  chosen 
from  the  whole  body,  and  that  the  Lord'a  choice 
oonatitated  them  (1)  m  an  especial  sense  His  com- 
panions—<r«  &nr  iiet'  atnO  (Mk  3'* ;  cf .  Lk  22^,  Jn 
Up")  I  (2)  His  envoys,  when  the  occasion  came,  to 
Israel,  with  anthoriiy  to  preach  and  heaL  The 
primary  place  in  our  Lord'a  parpose  was  their 
education  for  future  work.  The  lists  of  the  Twelve 
iven  by  the  Synoptists  vary  in  many  ways,  but 
t  each  of  them  St  Peter  nolds  the  first  place 
(Mt  r/i^roi  Xlnur  i  U.  t  cf.  Jn  21*,  Ac  1"). 

Some  time  after  this  selection  had  been  made,  the 
Lcnrd  sent  out  the  Twelve  to  execute  their  doable 
office  as  heralds  of  the  kingdom  and  healers  of  the 
sick,  two  by  two,  marking  aa  the  acope  of  their 
mianon  '  the  lost  aheep  of  the  honae  of  Israel '  (Mt 
Mk  Lk  ^••j  it  is  dear  that  Matthew 
places  the  mission  immediately  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Twelve  from  a  characteristic  desire  to 
bring  together  the  notioea  of  the  selection,  the 
inatruction,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  Twelve).  As 
tc  the  use  of  the  name  irdmiKet  in  reference  to 
the  Twelve  in  the  Gospels  (except  Lk  17*  W*  24») 
only  in  eonnexion  with  this  missioii,  aee  Hort, 
SeOetia,  p.  S2ft 

W*  OMiiMit  but  Mk,  Who  WM  8t.  FMh^  ooananlonT  The 
aaswtr  b  almask  onhiiiljr  St  John.  Vor  (1)  the  lionl  lent 
them  tofather  ob  a  paoaUartjr  ■oleiiin  oommiMlon  at  a  later 
tbna,  Ut  :  <t)  tMT  mmt  m  ooanNmloiis  in  Dm  goapal 
histonr,  Jn  um  tm.iaA  in  th*  md^bMorj,  Ao  8l-4>* 
314 (million  to Sunarik), Gall*;  a)tbeTW«»ak)Mlr  uwclated 
in  uw  upper  room  (Jn  and  on  toe  oooiaiaa  of  the  Lord's 

appearanoa  bj  the  Lake  (Jn  n<"X  and  toietlMrtonned  part  ol 
an  innw  otrals  of  the  apoetlee  In  Jalma'  boon  (Hk  e^Oi  on  the 
lit  of  Tnuuflsuration  0<k  S>9>  on  the  Mt  ot  OUves  (Mk  18>),  In 
Oetlisemane  Qtk  14*>) ;  and  In  thli  econazioo  the  order  in  Lk 
0a  tm  (lUTfm  mm}  •lm4itv  mmt  limmfi-)  and  Ao  1"  U  to  be 
■paoUljr  nouoid. 

It  ia  impoaaiUe  at  thia  jfdtat  to  refrain  from  re- 
marking that  a  mere  notice  of  the  occaaiona  when 
St.  Peter'a  name  ia  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  is  apt 
to  nuJce  us  forget  the  all-important  fact  that  it 
was  in  daily  fdlowship  with  the  Lord,  in  the  daily 
contemplation  of  His  acts  and  words,  public  and 
private,  that  the  real  significance  ana  power  of 
this  period  lay.  Without  some  intimation  of  this 
obvious  truth,  a  brief  review  of  the  specific  evidence 
of  the  Gospeb  as  to  St.  Peter's  life  duriiig  this  time 
may  become  positively  misleading. 

It  has  been  convenient  to  consider  the  mission 
of  the  Twelve  in  dose  connexion  with  their  sdeo- 
tion.  But  between  the  two  occasions  we  must,  as  it 
appears,  place  a  mirade  with  which  St.  Peter  was 
nought  into  close  relation — the  raising  of  Jairus* 
daughter  (Mt  9»»-*,  Mk  S^,  Lk  8«»-«^.  It  is  the 
first  of  three  occasions  when  'Peter  and  James 


and  John'  were  chosen  from  among  the  Twelve 
aa  witiieesee  of  a  iivrHipiof — here  of  a  revdation 
of  Christ  the  Life.  It  may  have  beei;  designed 
aa  a  special  preparation  for  some  crisu.  in  their 
mlasion  soon  to  follow  (Mt  lO"  nicpoit  iytlatn). 
It  ia  difficult  not  to  trace  the  vividness  of  the 
narrative  in  Mk  to  the  influence  of  St.  Peter. 

4.  iSt.  Peter  at  the  LorcCt  companum  during 
the  (mfparetUly)  last  year  of  the  ministry. — The 
Twelve  returned  to  Cnrist  about  the  time  when 
He  reodved  news  of  the  Baptist's  murder.  The  re- 
tirement aoroea  the  Lake  and  the  Feeding  of  the 
Five  Thousand  immediately  followed.  This  whole 
series  of  events  prepared  the  way  for  a  period  the 
general  character  of  which  is  expreaaed  by  the 
words  '  the  proving  of  faith  '(IP  V). 

(L)  The  storm  on  the  Lake  (Mt  14*^,  Mk  8^, 
Jn  V-). — It  is  remarkable  that  Matthew  alone 
preaervea  the  record  of  St.  Peter's  boastful  chal- 
lenge (behind  which  there  lay  a  deep  love  for  Hia 
Master,  and  impatience  of  separation  from  Him)^ 
his  sadden  fear  and  piteous  appeal  for  help.  Christ 
Himself  sums  up  the  meaning  of  the  apostle's 
fatilnre  in  the  word  S\ty6rtaTt.  It  would  be  qnite 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  St.  Petw  if, 
when  tiie  boat  came  to  land,  he  waa  the  apokesman 
of '  those  who  were  in  the  ship '  in  their  oonf  essi<m, 
iXveOt  etmi  Ml  et  (hit). 

(iL)  The  LorePs  hard  sayingf  at  Capernaum. — 
St.  John  records  (6""-)  that  the  sequd  of  the 
Lord's  teaching  at  Capernaum  about  the  bread  of 
life  was  that  many  of  His  disdples  left  Him. 
Jesus  turns  to  the  Twelve  and  asks  them  if  they 
too  are  intending  to  go  awav.  Simon  Peter  at 
once  answers  for  the  rest.  His  reply  brings  out 
the  apoetie's  bdief  in  the  Lord  (1)  as  superior  to 


all  other  teachers  {rpbt  rlya  drcX.;  cf.' Jn  3-) ;  (2) 
as  the  source  of  a  lif e-giying  revelation  (cf .  v.**) ; 
(3)  as  the  embodiment  of  Divme  holiness. 

nda  the  last  element  in  the  oonleailon,  ii  Inttodooed  w.th 
the  emphatio  AuA  nnmimmfm  mm)  ii  iimmim.   The  apoetlee 

aim)  nUb  Hum  mat  oonrictron  are  placed  in  oontnet  to  the 
thlees  Moeden.  Their  present  assured  belief  is  the  out- 
come of  past  ezperienoe  deliberately  interpreted.  What  b  the 
meaning  of  the  title  i  iyit  nS  (hS  T  In  a  whoUjr  Independent 
context  it  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  denionlao(Mk  1*4.  It 
would  therefore  appear  to  be  a  reoogniied  title,  probablr  a 
Utla  «<  the  Mc«sl«n  This  is  conflrmed  when  we  nim  to  Ao 
114  (m  a.  l/aauf  iftinutlX  wtiera  it  is  placed  beside  rit 
.  .  .  ilmmut  (wlilch  Is  certainly  used  of  Messiah ;  see  below,  on 
Tbeoloi  -  ^    -         -  „  .  —  . 

sianlc  1 
(a)  Jebonh  I 


 igen  of  Jehorah,  the  typical  prlei 

u'w,  Ps  lOS  aoe)l1)  and  the  prophet  g  K  ^  are  bcdf !  the 
ude  theooratto  nation  is  lioly(         -    -  -  — 
inezion  the  mysterioos  phna 
gnben  of  ths  nation,  Zeo  Uf, 

_  conoeiTed  of  by  current  Je     —  , 

realised  in  the  Mesrianio  people,  Ps-8ol  IP*  On  rimi  tym,  a. 


(t.f.  Ex  18>,  Sa  10> ;  notebi  this 
M 'the  Saints '  apparently  of  the 
I,  DnTU'B^''^  Thisbolinesi 
'  expectation  as  actnally 


»miAjW  miwmi  x/—^  mifm).  The  Messiah  Himself,  then,  who 
was  regarded  at  once  as  the  special  messenger  of  Jehovah,  and 
also  aa  the  flower  and  croyrn  of  the  Meesianlc  nation,  was 


natnially  described  as  '  the  Holy  One,'  '  the  Holy  One  of  Ood.' 
Just  as  the  Meesianic  title  )  Imww  was  raised  to  a  higher 


But  j 


and  more  abaolute  meaning  by  later  NT  wrltentu.  1  Jn  V), 
ao  It  was  in  the  case  ol  i  myut  (Ber  gl,  1  Jn  Vi.  To  retam  to 
St.  Peter's  use  of  the  phraae  at  Capernaum,  thou^  the  words 
an  an  oOoial  title,  yet  their  ethical  and  apirltaal  meaning  Is 
not  kMt  hen  or  In  Mk  IH  Messiah's  rinlessness  and  purity 
wen  a  magnet  to  faithful  dlsoiples  (of.  1 P  2m.  And  ths 
avowed  resllaatlon  of  this,  ss  contnsted  with  Iik  G^  marks 
a  ttiga  In  the  apostle's  spiiltasl  education. 

(iiL)  The  questions  at  Ocesarea  PAitwpt— There 
are  three  sUiges  in  the  history— (A)  The  Confe*' 
sion  (Mt  Mk  8"-*,  Lk  9"-").— The  account  in 
Mt  is  the  fullest ;  on  the  omission  of  the  promise 
to  St  Peter  in  Mk  see  Swete  on  8".  The  Gali- 
Isan  miidstry  was  drawing  to  a  dose  (see  Swete, 
p.  166).  Oar  Lord  was  farther  from  Jerusalem 
than  at  any  other  time  of  His  ministiy,  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  purdy  Gentile  world.  The 
time  and  place,  then,  of  themsdves  suggest  the 
question  whether  Israel,  generally  and  as  repre- 
sented by  His  immediate  diadples,  accepted  Him 
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whether  the  foundation  for  the  f^*^  work  of  the 
fnton  WM  being  aolidly  laid.  The  oocarion  was 
felt  by  the  Lord  to  be  a  great  crisis,  and  He 
prepared  for  it  as  aoch  by  prayer  (Lk  9**).  The 
oonieasion  of  St.  Peter  at  Capemaam  was  the 
impnlaiTe  response  of  the  disciple  to  the  Master's 
anxious,  foreboding  question.  Bat  now  the  stage 
in  the  education  oi  tne  Twelve  had  been  reached 
when  it  was  well  that  they  should  deliberatelv 
and  definitely  face  the  question  of  the  Lord's 
Person.  In  the  outskirts  (Mk  8"),  therefore,  of 
Cmearea  the  Lord  pnt  two  questions  to  Uie  Twelve 
— (a)  What  were  men  generally  saying  of  Him  t 
Here  they  all  oontribated  something  to  the 
answer.  Theyhad  seen  different  sides  of  Jewish 
opinion,  {b)  What  was  the  thought  of  the  Twelve 
themselves  about  Him  t  Here  the  answer  of  one 
is  the  answer  of  all,  and  St.  Peter  is  their  natural 

Sokesman.  The  Twelve  regarded  Him  at  the 
ivine  Messiah. 

rM  |q  th*  wovds-B  ft  x/itriiQa),  ^ 

The 

'  oon. 

-  -  .  -  . .1  or Hl» Mart»hiMp f  Jt li prolmbljr 

the  II( 
Uenlkh  . 

which  tbe  enngeUita  pnl 
baidlT  b«  oonceiTed  la  u  one  and  all  riifaic  to  tht  abaolute 
mwrnliig  of  tbe  title  '  Bon  of  Ood,'  bnt  who  would  luitanllv 
uw  HenUnio  Ungiuga  Olt  8»  II  Mk  Lk,  Mt  14<a  see  above,  Mt 
S7M.a  (»«« I  Mkf  i5  ia  Lk  sxn,  Jn  !»»••  11"  IffO;  (»)  the 
bogiiam  0tLk4<l(A)]|»U(nvfcw...  ttiumw  tir  x>>rrh 
aMr  Aw)^<4)tbelaiisnag*  of  St.  Matthew  In  tbe  Immediate 
context,  T.>  nm  umM  iS*mm  in  mirrk  ira>  i  xfifrk,  aeem  to 


The  Ooepela  van  ■•  to  the  words— B  ft  wmt<>  (MkX 
M<rrif  «««HS(LkX»Jix{.'«<i««9*MSmS  (&«w(Mt). 
finportant  qacaUon  ariinVwaa  St.  Peter  oommanded  for  i 
•    ■  rtheDiTinitfOtJa  ~ 


makeitolasr 


need  aa  bearii 
.    Henoelt  mattanliitle 
tlil  m*  IS  nS  {fm>  aa  part  <st  the 
oraaanaddittcootStHattbaw.  Ineither 


the  title  'SonofOod'waa  I 
aiag  In  onr  Lord'a  daj. 
whether  we  oouGler  i  " 
otigtiul  oonteealon,  or  ai 

oaaeltla  aa Meealah  that 8t  Peter oonteawe  Jeani.  Beeeeped- 
alljr  Dalman,  Die  Wortt  Jtmt  pp.  £19-828.  Tbna  the  raveUtkm 
ol  aoff ering  wlildt  toUowa  in  <adi  OoqMl  Is  llM  aartieat  inriatanoe 
oo  that  dde  of  the  true  Meaeiah'a  woA  iriiloh  baoama  the 
greatest  atombUng-Uook  to  the  Jaw. 

(B)  Our  LorcPt  weleome  qf  th»  Con/estion  (Mt 
16''''*  only). — It  is  clear  that  our  Lord  regarded 
the  delibwate  confession  of  His  Meesiahship  as 
marking  a  crisis  in  His  relations  with  the  Twelve, 
and  as  »  pledge  of  the  growth  of  the  Idngdom. 
He  answers  it  with  a  solemn  beatitode  addressed 
to  St.  Peter  (jwunlptM  cT— the  only  occasion  when 
the  Lord  pronounces  a  beatitude  on  an  individual), 
and  hj  a  declaration  that  his  confession  had  no 
lower  source  than  a  revelation  from  the  Father 
Himself  (cf.  Gal  I'fM.  And  then  speaking,  as  it 
would  appear,  aa  ^ng  Messiah  [icAyA  it—'  The 
Father  has  revealed  Me  as  Messiah  to  the  dis- 
ciple :  I  in  turn  reveal  My  diwdples*  place  in  the 
kmgdom').  He  opens  oat  the  futnze  under  four 
metaphors — 

(a)  St.  Petmr  at  the  foundatym  <(f  the  new 
Itrael. — ^Taking  the  Syriac  versions  as  our  guide, 
we  may  oondude  that  our  Lord's  words,  spoken  in 
Aramaic  run  thus  i  '  Thou  art  C^ha,  and  noon 
this  Cepha  I  will  bnOd  my  congregation.'  Here 
there  are  three  points  to  be  bri^y  considered-Ho) 
rV  ixKKiifflait  /tov.  The  word  is  used  in  its  ancient 
theocratic  sense,  and  the  meaning  is  best  repre- 
sented by  the  paraphrase, '  I  will  build  my  Itrael.' 
It  must  De  sufficient  to  refer  to  Hort's  The  Chrie- 
tian  Eedeaia  pp.  S-18,  esp.  p.  10  f.  {§)  tUtSoii^vu. 
The  metaphor  of  building,  to  express  the  idea  of 
creating  and  giving  nnily  and  pennanence  to  a 
society  of  men,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  OT  {e.g. 
Ps  28',  Jer  18*).  It  is  important  to  notice  that 
the  Lord  reserves  to  Himself  the  prerogative 
of  aotivi^.  He  alone  is  the  builder.  Compare 
the  Meesianio  parable  in  SibyU.  Onus.  v.  420  ff. 
(y)  In  what  sense  is  Cmha  the  foundation  T  Does 
tne  word  point  to  the  first  stone  of  the  building, 
the  foundation-stone,  or  to  the  soil,  the  rock  on 
which  the  first  stones  are  laidt  We  may  say,  in 
Htw  of  onr  Loid's  earlier  saying  (1ft  7*^.  Lk  6«), 


that  almost  certunly  the  latter  is  the  true  inter- 
pretation.* Thus  the  Rock  is,  so  far  as  the  scope 
of  the  parable  is  concerned,  separated  from  the 
stones  reared  tiiereon.  This  last  point  helps  us  to 
answer  the  question  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bock.  It  is  the  apostie  who  has  just  made  the 
confession  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Messiah. 
The  parable  itself  limits  its  application.  When 
the  foundation  has  been  laid,  tbe  apostle's  function 
as  described  by  the  metaphor  wul  have  ceased. 
He  will  support  the  firat  stones  of  the  eodeeia. 
The  true  comment  on  the  Lord's  pronuse  is  Ae 
1-10. 

Other  loterpretattooa  of  these  ianioas  worda  oan  be  oolr 
brlaflr  noted.  (I)  Hie  RaA  is  CftriK.  Ilila  interpretation  b 
exeliided  bgr  the  not  that  In  the  Aramaio  there  la  no  wiatioo 
(Oepha  .  .  .  Oephs)  aa  in  the  OrMk  (rirMt .  .  .  rUffX  and 
tbatOhrlatHimaelf  speakaot  Himaelf  aaHtetiiiUar.  (»  Tha 
Book  la  St,  PtUn't  tunfmiim.  This  interpretation  if  esoluded 
bytbelaotthattheoonleaalon  oonddered  in  iteelf  wu  wholly 
iDadeqoata.  It  doea  not  Indude  either  the  Baaorreotion  or  the 
DiTiniVr  of  the  Lord.  Ita  mine  was  itriotly  relatiTe  to  the 
time  when  It  waa  made.  The  aame  oonaideration  exolodea  the 
modillcation  o(  the  above  view  wliioh  azplaina  the  Bo(A  ot  51. 
Pelm'tJa/UK  That  taith  was  a  quall^  whloh  varied  from  tbna 
totlina.  (8)  A.  Mer  M  (A«  It/;  or  fti  soniMiiaCim ««<(ik, 
(A«  etitar  avaMtt,  ii  the  Book.  So  Hort  (,BeeUtia  p.  161., 
*.g.  'In  virtue  of  thla  personal  talth  vivKylog  their  diadpla- 
aUp,  the  Apoatles  became  themselrea  the  lint  little  KmlAla. 
oonatitotinK  a  Uvins  rock  upon  wliiofa,'  eto.X  But  our  Lord'a 
worda,  aa  reported  by  St  Matthew,  oould  not  be  more  per- 
eonaL  To  euppoee  that  the  Lord  addreaaea  St.  Peter  here  aa  a 
type  01  Ilia  fellow«paatlea,  la  In  effect  to  imply  that  no  worda 
oould  be  nsraonal  nnleaa  a  typical  ivterenoe  were  ezpUdtbr 
•xduded.  Seealso 'AddltionalNote' on  p.  79Si>. 

A  dear  atatement  aa  to  the  expoaition  ol  the  worda  and  the 
Unea  ot  patriatio  interpretstton  la  to  be  found  in  UgfatfOot, 
CItmtnt  fir  pp.  481-Ma 

(&)  The  neio  Itrael  at  the  conqueror. — ^The  iKKKnrla 
is  an  aggressive  power.  Death — the  adversary 
of  Christ— is  in  possession  of  his  stronghold.  But 
•his  gates'  (of.  Ps  9"  107",  Job  38",  Is  38'")  cannot 
withstand  the  attack.  The  new  Israel  is  victorious 
against  'walled  cities'  like  the  first  Israel  (of. 
Dt  S**-).  Such  appears  to  be  the  meaning.  The 
clause,  however,  nas  no  special  bearing  on  St. 
Peter's  functions. ' 

(e)  St.  Peter  cu  the  steward  of  the  kingdom.f— 
Mnt  ew  rdt  cXetlat  pturAtlat  r&p  eifai'ur.  The 
words  seem  to  be  an  intentional  reminiscence  of 
the  message  of  Jehovah  as  to  Eliakim  (Is  22") : 
'  The  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  his 
shoulder.'  The  words  are  paraphrased  in  the  LXX 
text  represented  by  B  (ral  sJo-w  lipi  Sdiar  AavelS 
air^),  but  tt*  has  koI  Siiau  kqX  aArf  rV  'MSa*  obov  A., 
and  A  has  a  conflate  reading. 

{d)  St.  Peter  at  the  teribe  teAo  'bindt'  and 
'looiei.' — oU  <  iiw  8^<JTfi  ic.r.X.  In  this  use  of 
'  binding'  and  '  loosing '  there  cannot  be  but  a  close 
reference  to  the  current  technical  use  of  these 
words  to  express  the  authoritative  dedsion  of  a 
scribe  on  a  matter  of  obligation  (cf.  Mt  5'*;  cf. 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Timet  iL  p.  84  f.).  Such  de- 
eisions  on  St.  Peter's  part  in  the  new  kingdom 
shall  be  the  echoes  of  decisions  already  promul- 
ntted  in  heaven.  On  these  two  verses  see  especially 
DaJman,  Die  Worte  Jesu  pp.  174-178. 

In  regard  to  the  essential  meaning  <^  this  series 
of  metaphors  as  applied  to  St.  Peter,  uie  following 
points  should  be  noted :  (1)  Thev  seem  to  be  all 
conditioned  by  the  scope  of  the  first  of  them,  the 

*  It  la  tme  that  the  word  cepha  Is  not  used  \n  the  Syrian 
veraioiia  In  theae  two  paaaagea.  Bnt  tliat  the  word  etpka  doea 
mean  *a  rook'  aa  well  u  'a  atone'  la  dear  from  the  (arOt  that  it 


ia  naed  to  render  irir^  in  Mt  27«>  (Peah.)  Z7<1  (Byr^  Peah.);  it 
may  thei«loro  tiave  been  uaed  by  our  Lord  in  the  ■aying  In 
queation.  See  additional  note  on  the  Rabbinical  uae  ol  Book  In 
reference  to  Abraham  at  end  of  art.  1  Pitcb. 

t  Compare  the  remarkable  Iwend  preaerved  in  .^poc;  BantA 
loia  ana  On  a  aomeirtiat  different  form)  in  the  Rut  of  tk* 
Wordt  ofBaruA  4,  'Jeremiah  took  the  keya  of  the  aanciuaiy 
oit  Ood  and  went  out  of  the  dty  and  oaat  them  awH  before 
atin,  •aying, "  To  thee  I  aay,  O  aun,  take  tbe  keya  of  the  aanot 
of  God  .  .  .  foraamuch  as  we  were  not  found  worthy  to  I 
tbam,  baosoa  we  were  faiae  stewards.'" 
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rock-fonndation,  i.e.  onr  Lord  ia  dealing  with  the 
first  stage  of  the  history  of  the  new  eoclesi*. 
The  relation  of  St.  Peter  to  the  new  Israel  is  in 
some  sense  to  correspond  to  the  relation  of  Moses 
and  Joshua  to  the  ancient  IsraeL  (2)  The  promise 
as  to  'binding'  and  'loosing'  ffiven  here  to  St. 
Peter  is  in  Mt  18"  given  to  the  disciples.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  if  the  words  in  the  two  places  are 
to  be  understood  in  precisely  the  same  sense,  that 
St.  Peter  ia,  on  the  former  occasion,  singled  out 
from  the  other  disciples  because  he  would  be  the 
first  to  exercise,  or  would  be  the  leader  in  the 
exercise  of,  a  power  common  to  all.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  noted  that  (a)  the  context  in  oh.  18 
(viz.  w. *"*■)  deals  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins ; 
(jS)  Dalmaa  (p.  177)  shows  that  in  Jewish  Aramaic 
the  word  '  to  loose '  {iTf),  at  any  rate,  is  used  meta- 
phoricallv  in  various  senses.  It  does  not  then  seem 
certain  tnat  the  terms  mnst  bear  the  same  meaning 
in  both  passages.  (3)  The  Bk.  of  the  Acts  records 
the  historical  fulfiJment  of  the  promisee  to  St. 
Peter.  But  it  most  be  remembered  that  in  that 
Book  we  have  not  a  complete  history  of  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  writer  is  himself 
familiar  rather  with  somewtiat  later  developments. 
There  may  well  have  been  occasions,  unnoticed  by 
the  author  of  the  Acts,  which  contributed  to  the 
•omplete  fulfilment  of  the  Lord's  promises  to  St. 
Peter. 

(C)  The  LordFt  rOmke  of  St.  Peter.-^o  oon- 
fesrion  of  St.  Peter  and  our  Lord's  announcement 
that  He  Himself  would  be  the  founder  of  a  new 
Israel  form  the  turning-point  in  the  education  of 
the  Twelve.  Mt  marks  the  transition  by  the  phrase 
iri  Tire  ij^aro  (v.**),  which  in  4"  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ministry,  and  occurs  nowhere  else. 
Henceforth  the  Lord  reveals  to  the  apostles  the 
mysteiy  of  the  Divine  purpose  {StT)  as  to  tne  Messiah 
—His  humiliation  in  His  rejection  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Israel  at  Jerusalem  (the  centre  of 
Israel's  life)  and  His  death.  His  exaltation  in  the 
Resurrection.  The  idea  of  a'  suffering  Messiah 
was  alien  to  current  Jewish  expectations  (cf. 
Schflrer,  EJP  n.  ii.  p.  184  ff.).   St.  Peter  tit  once 

goteets  against  his  Master's  appropriation  of  it  to 
imself.  His  action  (r/xwXo/Si/urot)  and  his  words* 
alike  imply  a  position  of  kindly  patronage  towards 
the  Lord.  The  Lord  turns  immediately  upon  him, 
and  the  right  of  the  other  disciples  (Mk)  necesri- 
tates  a  public  and  severe  rebuke— a  reversal  for  the 
time  oi  the  words  of  commendation  just  pro- 
nounced ; — a  sentence  of  rebuff,  pronounced  as  upon 
an  enemy,  takes  the  place  of  the  beatitude ;  the 
rock-foundation  of  Messiah's  Israel  has  becsome 
Messiah's  stumbling-stone;  a  temper  of  mind 
capable  of  receiving  the  revelation  of  the  Father 
has  been  succeeded  by  a  temper  of  mind  wholly 
earthly. 

A  week  after  these  events  at  Caeaarea  (Mk  V", 
Mt  n"-,  Lk  9"*),  the  three  disciples,  who  had  been 
witnesses  of  a  previous  revelation  of  Christ  as  the 
Ltfe,  are  allowed,  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
to  learn  the  '  mvsteiy '  of  Christ  as  the  Glory  of 
God.  The  impulsive  and  inopportune  request  of 
St.  Peter  sprang  from  a  dread  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  outwani  signs  of  revelation  (cf.  2  Co  S'* ") ;  it 
was  the  prayer  of  a  consciously  weak  and  earthly 
faith.  The  revelation  on  the  mountain  confirmed 
both  elements  in  the  disclosure  of  the  issues  of 
Mesriah's  life  on  earth  which  the  Lord  gave  at 
Caesarea.  The  uniqueness  of  His  Person  was 
brought  home  to  the  Three  by  (a)  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  Himself ;  (b)  His  mysterious  converse  with 
the  Founder  ana  the  Reformer  of  Israel's  polity, 

*8yr^  Id  Mk  BS  reads,  'But  Simon  Ceph*,  u  if  •paring 
Bim,  said  to  Him,  (Ood)q)ues  Thee.'  Tlie  lut  word*,  a  formula 
»f  depreoatlon  (cf.  «.{P.  Ac  W*  11"),  render  Uie  Aii^  m  of 
Ht  U)>>  in  BttO'  Pent.  From  thia  formula  the  nmarkable 
yaraphiaea,  '••  it  q)aring  Him,'  ia  derived. 


in  which  He  Is  seen  to  be  the  mediator  between 
the  living  and  the  departed ;  (e)  the  voice  from 
heaven  attesting  His  Sonship. 

In  the  period  between  the  Transfi^^nration  and 
the  Entry  into  Jerusalem  St.  Peter  is  mentioned 
on  four  occasions.  At  Capernaum,  his  home,  the 
collectors  of  the  temple  dues  put  to  him  the  ques- 
tion whether  his  Master  did  not  pay  the  half- 
shekel,  and  St.  Peter  is  made  by  his  Master  the 
means  of  its  payment.  The  Lord  uses  the  incident 
to  lead  up  His  disciple's  mind  to  the  conception  of 
His  Divine  Sonship  (Mt  IT***-).  On  the  three  re- 
maining occarions  St.  Peter  is  representea  as  ques- 
tioning the  Lord  as  to  the  practical  and  immediate 
bearing  of  His  word^ — asking  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  parables  of  the  faithful  slaves  and  the  sudden 
coming  of  the  thief  (Lk  12^,  cf.  Mk  13");  asking 
as  to  the  number  of  times  a  brother  should  be  for- 
given (Mt  IS**) ;  asking  as  to  the  reward  in  store 
for  the  Twelve  in  view  of  their  absolute  self- 
renunciation,  as  contrasted  with  the  refusal  of  the 
young  ruler  to  surrender  his  wealth  and  follow 
Christ  (Mt  19",  Mk  10»,  Lk  18»).  These  questions 
reveal  the  apostle's  impulsiveness,  the  practical 
bent  of  his  character,  something  perhaps  of  a  lack 
of  reverence  towards  his  Master;  whue  the  last 
of  them  riiows  an  undue  sense  of  the  deserts  of 
himself  end  his  fellow-apostles. 

S.  The  toeek  before  the  Pootmw.- Nothing  is  told 
us  of  St.  Peter  in  connexion  with  the  Triumphal 
Entry.  Mk  preserves  two  words  of  his  addressed 
to  Christ  on  the  Tuesday.  To  St.  Peter  the  sight 
of  the  withered  fig-tree  recalls  (dl>aMr1^r^«lt)  the 
incident  of  the  previous  day,  and  he  points  his 
Master  to  the  efiect  of  His  prophecy  (Mk  11",  cf. 
Mt  21*>).  Again,  after  the  Lord  that  same  da^ 
had  left  the  temple  and  crossed  the  Kidron  on  Hia 
way  to  Bethany,  He  sat  down  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives. 
The  main  body  of  the  aposUee  apparenUy  continued 
their  way.  Four  of  tneir  number — Peter,  James, 
John,  and  Andr«w — posribly  deputed  by  the  rest, 
asked  Him  privately  a  question  as  to  the  time 
when  His  prophecy  just  spoken  should  have  its 
fulfilment,  and  as  to  the  events  which  should  herald 
it  (Mk  13«;  cf.  Mt  24»,  Lk  21').  The  form  of  the 
sentence  (^/xira  atTir  .  .  .  Uirpot  KiU  'IdKufiot 
cr.X.)  suggests  that  St  Peter  was  the  spokesmaa. 
Luke  preserves  the  detail  that  on  the  Thursday  it 
was  St  Peter  and  St  John  whom  the  Lord  sent  to 
'prepare  the  paasover'  (22»;  cf.  Mt26»,  Mk  14"). 
In  the  Upper  Room  and  in  the  events  which  followed 
St  Peter  took  a  prominent  part  It  appears  that 
at  the  Paschal  meal  the  Lord  took  the  place  of  host, 
St.  Peter  the  second  place,  reclining  on  Christ's 
left,  St  John  the  third,  on  the  Lord's  right  hand 
(Westoott  on  Jn  13").  When,  then,  Christ  washed 
the  disciples'  feet  (Jn  13^),  St  Peter  must  have 
bieen  either  the  first  or  the  last  to  whom  He  came. 
The  former  alternative  is  the  more  probable,  Jn's 
favourite  oSr  here  (v.')  as  elsewhere  simply  de- 
noting immediate  sequence.  In  the  dialogue  which 
follows,  different  traits  of  the  apostie's  character 
are  vividly  brought  out  in  his  question  express- 
ing BtarUed  humility  (v.*  Kifu,  vi  fimi ...;),  in 
his  emphatic  refusal  (o«  /di  .  .  .  th  rbr  atOra)  to 
allow  Christ  to  wash  his  feet,  in  his  sudden  change 
of  mind  and  the  eager  prayer  in  which,  giving  a 
material  meaning  to  Christ's  words,  he  asks  for 
what  he  considers  a  larger  blessing.  Later  on  in 
the  mMl,  when  the  Lord  speaks  of  the  prince  of 
the  traitor  (v."),  St  Peter,  assuming  that  He  had 
whispered  tiie  secret  to  St  John,  abmptiy  asks  the 
latter  to  tell  it  openly  to  the  rest  Later  still, 
when  the  traitor  bad  gone  out,  St  Peter,  taking 
up  Christ's  words  (v.»)  about  His  'going,'  inquires 
with  his  old  literalness  whither  He  is  going ;  and 
again,  asserting  his  absolute  devotion,  why  he 
cannot  at  once  follow  Us  Master  in  His  mysterioni 
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joniney  (▼•"*')•  At  this  point  Jn  inserts  the  pro- 
fheey^  of  the  three  deniak.  Lk  (22*^ )  also  pats  the 
warning  at  this  time,  thongh  his  veision  of  the 
Loni's  words  is  different  from  that  in  Jn.  In  Lk 
Christ  solemnly  addresses  Peter  and  nnreils  the 
world  of  spiritual  conflict.  Satan  had  demanded 
the  nurender  to  himself  of  all  the  apostles,  as  he 
had  demanded  Job  (Job  I'*  2*),  that  he  might 
sift  them  all — the  metaphor  bringing  ont  their 
weakness  and  their  separation  (of.  «.(f.  Ps  1*).  Bat 
Peter  had  been  the  snbject  of  argent  sapplication 
on  his  Master's  part  that  his  faith  might  not  wholly 
'  and  finally  ful  {ixXhrf),  It  is  im^ed  that  the 
apostle  would  not  pass  tuongh  the  trial  nnscathed. 
But  beyond  the  trial  a  retnm  to  former  spiritnal 
lelationshipe  is  promised — a  return  which  would 
bring  with  it  the  duty  of  '  stablishing  his  brethren.' 
In  answer  to  Peter's  protestation  of  aMolute  fidelity, 
Christ  explicitly  foretells  that  before  the  oock 
crowed  (twice,  Mk)  the  next  morning,  Peter  would 
thrice  deny  Him.*  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Jn, 
though  three  other  of  the  Twelve  (14*'*''*)  inter- 
rupt the  Lord's  words  with  questions,  St.  Peter 
remains  sUent,  perplexed  and  saddened,  it  would 
seem,  by  his  Master's  unexpected  doubt  of  his 
loyalty.  At  length  Christ  and  the  Eleven  go  out 
into  the  Mount  oi  Olives.  It  is  at  this  point  that, 
according  to  Mt  (28^)  and  Mk  (I4"'-)>  the  Lord 
warned  them  that  they  all  would  'be  made  to 
•tumble,'  and  foretold  in  detail  Peter's  faithless- 
ness—a  prophecy  prefaced  and  followed  by  passion- 
ate protestations  on  the  apostle's  part.  Thus  it 
appears  that  we  have  three  different  accounts— 
Mt  II  Mk,  Lk,  Jn — of  Christ's  words  to  Peter  as 
to  the  denial.  A  not  improbable  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  that  Christ  warned  His  followers  several 
tim«  that  night  that  their  loyal^  towards  Him- 
■elt  would  be  sorely  tested ;  that  He  only  once 
•xplieitly  foretold  Peter's  fall ;  but  that  the  several 
evangelists  connected  that  prophecy  with  different 
words  of  warning.  When  the  Lord  and  His 
apostles  reached  (^thsema^e  (Mt  26>^,  Mk  14>»  ), 
He  took  Petw  and  James  and  John  aside  from 
the  rest  and  admitted  them  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  iwrHiiHor  of  His  human  sorrow  and  perfected 
obedience,  the  last  of  the  three  revelations  which 
were  crises  in  their  spiritual  education.  On  His 
return  to  them  Uie  first  time,  finding  them  sleeping. 
He  singles  out  Peter  for  rebuke,  tacitly  contrast- 
ing his  inability  to  'watch  one  hour'  with  his 
earlier  boast.  One  other  detail  is  preserved  as  to 
Peter's  conduct  in  the  garden,  at  the  moment  of 
the  Lord's  arrest  (Mt  26H»',  Mk  U<»,  Lk  22^,  Jn 
IS*"-).  Not  waiting  for  an  answer  to  the  question, 
'Lord,  shall  we  smite  with  the  sword T'  (Lk,  cf. 
22^),  and  going  near  to  frustrate  the  Lord's  care 
for  His  f  ol  lowers'  safety  (<lu  18'),  he  snatches  his 
•word  out  of  its  sheath  and,  striking  at  the  head 
of  a  slave  of  the  high  priest  who  had,  as  we  may 
suppose,  taken  hold  of  Christ,  he  wounds  him. 
Christ's  last  miracle  secures  the  safety  of  the 
apostles  by  undoing  the  misdoing  of  His  impetuous 
follower.  Jn,  when  all  reasons  for  reticence  were 
over,  gives  ns  the  names, '  Simon  Peter,' '  Malchus ' ; 
Lk  alone  records  the  healing.  When  Christ  was 
led  away  to  the  high  priest's  official  residence,  St, 
Peter,  striking  a  balance  between  his  fears  for 
himself  and  his  love  for  his  Master, '  followed  afar 
off'  (Mt,  Mk,  Lk).  Appaientiy,  as  he  drew  near 
the  high  priest's  palace,  he  overtook  St.  John  ( Jn 
18"),  and  was  by  him  brought  into  the  court.  The 
latter,  it  would  seem,  passed  on  into  the  audience- 
chamber.  Then  follow  the  three  denials,  the  whole 
group  of  incidents  taking  np  about  an  hour  (Lk 
22").   On  the  relation  to  each  other  of  the  narra- 

*  For  (ha  Bqmm  trigmtnt  le*  Hmsnk  In  Tnte  u.  Vfitenuek. 
y.  4,  p.  4SSff.,  and  especially  Hoif*  letten  to  the  nmetUnnt 
tS.  July  IS,  18SS). 


tives  in  the  four  Goepela  see  Westcott,  Additional 
Notes  to  Jn  18.  The  second  cock-crow  (Mk)  and  the 
sudden  piercing  gaze  of  the  Lord  {MpXe^tr,  Lk) 
recalled  to  Peters  mind  the  prophecy  ot  Christ, 
'and  he  went  ont  and  wept  bitterly'  (Mt,  Lk  ;  on 
MVt  ^njSoXiir  see  Field's  interesting  note  in  Ifote$ 
on  the  Trandation  of  the  NT  p.  41).  There  is  no 
further  reference  to  8t>  Peter  m  the  history  of  the 
Passion. 

6.  Th$  period  between  the  Seevrreetion  and  the 
Aseeniion.  —  In  the  accounts  of  the  day  of  the 
Resurrection  St.  Peter  is  twice  mentioned.  From 
these  notices  it  appears  that  after  Us  fall  he  did 
not  separate  himself  from  the  other  apostles, 
and  that  he  was  still  regarded  as  their  natural 
leader.  (L )  Early  on  that  morning  Mary  Magdalene 
hurried  from  the  garden  to  Simon  Peter  and  to 
John,  to  tell  them  that  the  tomb  was  empty.  The 
two  aposUes  went  together  to  the  tomb,  as  they 
had  gone  together  to  the  high  priest's  court  three 
davs  before.  They  both  ran,  but  St.  Peter,  the 
older  man,  fell  behmd.  St  John  came  &zst  to  the 
sepulchre,  but  did  not  enter.  St.  Peter,  practical 
and  impetuous,  went  into  the  sepulchre,  and  took 
note  {Stuptt)  of  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
cloths  and  the  napkin.  Then  they  returned,  still 
(it  would  seem*)  perplexed,  to  their  own  homes 
(Jn  20*'*°).  (ii. )  Later  in  the  day,  some  time  before 
the  evening,  the  Lord  appeared  to  St.  Peter— alone 
— to  seal  his  repentance  with  forgiveness  (Lk  24** ; 
of .  1  Co  16',  where  the  appearance  to  Cephas  has 
the  first  place),  (ill.)  In  the  third  appearance  of 
Christ  to  the  arastles  as  a  body  ( Jn  21 ;  cf.  20*»' "), 
at  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  Peter  takes  a  conspicuous 
part.  The  quick  intuition  of  faith  is  characteristic 
of  John  (v.^  ;  cf.  20').  But  when  another  has  dis- 
cerned the  Lord,  the  rapid  act  of  preparation,  the 
leap  into  the  sea  that  he  may  reach  his  Mastor  the 

a nicker,  then,  when  aU  have  landed,  the  return  to 
le  ship  that  he  mav  begin  the  necessary  work  of 
bringing  the  net  to  land, — all  these  acts  belong  to 
a  liulikie  portrait  of  St.  Peter.  After  the  meal, 
provided  by  Christ,  there  follows  St.  Peter's  public 
restoration,  corresponding  to  the  private  assurance 
of  forgiveness  given  him  on  the  day  of  the  Resur- 
rection.t  To  the  thrice -repeated  denial  there 
answers  the  thrice-repeated  question  as  to  his  love 
towards  Christ  and  the  thrice-repeated  charge, 
covering  the  whole  sphere  of  pastond  activity. 
So  far  the  official  and  the  personal  have  been 
blended  together.  Now  in  a  solemn  '  oracle '  (d/iV, 
d/nir)  the  Lord  deals  with  the  personal  issue  of  the 
apostie's  life  of  service — ^the  nelplessness  and  the 
devotion  of  a  martyr's  death.  The  last  recorded 
word  of  St.  Peter  addressed  to  Christ  is  an  im- 
pulsive, unselfish  question  (v.**).  The  last  word  of 
Christ  to  St.  Peter  is  an  echo  of  the  earliest  call 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  cross— dcoXoMn  /tot 
.  .  .     ^ux  ditoXotf#M  (w."' •»). 

II.  History  of  St.  Pbteb  after  thk  Ascbm- 
SION,  IN  THK  NT.— The  three  periods  of  the  growth 
of  the  Church,  treated  of  in  tne  ActB,t  are  dearly 

*  To  one  who  bedtatee  to  aooept  Horf  •  theoir  ot '  Western 
non-interpolations '(see  the  writer's  Syro-Latin  Textp.  ISOn.) 
the  external  evidence  snlnst  the  anthentidty  ol  Lk  £ti>  must 
seem  of  very  little  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lineuistio 
similaritj  to  Jn  is  curious,  and  cannot  be  accidental.  It 
would  be  rash  to  assert  that  we  have  not  here  a  sign  ot  oross- 
oorrents  of  apostolic  tradition,  which  the  ar^laSe  evidence 
will  perhaps  never  enable  us  to  follow  out. 

t  On  the  subtie  variation  of  worda  In  Jn  tlU-lT  see  Weatootf  s 
notes. 

{  The  theo^  ot  Blass,  that  the  oommon  and  the  'Western' 
texts  of  the  Luoan  Books  repreeent  two  editions  by  St.  Luke, 
Is  well  known.  The  present  writer  has  criticised  it  in  Tht 
Syro-Latin  Text  of  the  Gotpeit  n.  lS3n.  In  that  book  and  in 
Tht  Old  Syriac  EtemeiU  in  Cod.  Beta  he  has  given  i 


tor  his  belief  that  the  'Western'  text  is  largeQr  due  to  (1) 
assimilation  to  scriptural  passages ;  (2)  the  Influence  of  Old 
Syriac  texts.  'Western' readings  ot  exceptional  interest  in  parts 
ot  the  Acts  dealing  with  St.  Peter  are  to  be  found  in  10»  lis  (a 
mosai".  ot  phrases  used  in  Ac  and  Epistles  about  St.  I^ul)  \V-* 
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dewaibed  in  1* — the  Church  of  Jenualem,  the 
Chnroh  of  Palestine,  the  Chorch  of  the  World. 

1.  27k«  Church  of  J«nual«m  (l*-8').— Dnring  this 
period  St  Peter  atanda  alone  u  the  leader  and 
epokesman  of  the  disciplea. 

(a)  In  the  days  whiut  paeeed  between  the  Aaoen- 
Bon  and  Uie  day  of  Penteooet,  St.  Peter  in  the 
itrst  apoetolio  speeoh  urged  the  appointment  of  a 
disdide  to  fill  the  apostolate  of  Jodas.  Into  the 
problems  suggested  oy  Lie's  record  of  the  speech 
(including  the  insertion,  tJ"-)  it  is  unneoeasary  to 
enter.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  (L)  that  St.  Peter 
bases  his  argument  on  an  appeal  to  the  OT,  *.«. 
u>  two  paasagee  of  the  Paalms  (68  (69) "  lOS  (100)  • 
LXX),  prefiguring  respeotiTely  the  vacancy  of  the 
ttaitor's  pastoral  office  and  the  duty  of  appointins 
a  saooeaaor ;  (iL )  that  St.  Peter  defines  the  easentiu 
fnnetion  of  an  apostle  as  being '  a  witness  of  the 
Besnnection  [of  the  Lord  Jems].' 

(6)  Oa  the  early  nMHning  of  Fenteooet  the  dis- 
ciples were  all  gathered  together  in  one  of  the 


Jc 


many  chambers  (olicw)  of  the  temple  (▼.* :  for  this 
sense  of  otmt  of.  s.ff.  Jer  42(36)<  48(86)M->*;  Jos. 
Ant.  Tm.  iiL  2).  The  chambers  and  courts  of  the 
temple  were  crowded  with  worsliippers  from  among 
'  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem '  (▼.*  r6  xk^ot ;  cL  21*^ 
Lk  1>*),  to  whom  'immediately  after  mididght  the 
Temtde  gates  [had  been]  thrown  open '  (Edersheim, 
Tk»  Tti^pU  p.  228).  Such  in  all  probabili^  was 
the  place*  and  such  the  audience  of  St.  Peter's 
speech,  after  the  Spirit  had  been  given  and  His 
presence  attested  by  the  gift  of  tongues.  A 
strong  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  opinion  that 
St.  mer  spoke  in  Greek  (T.  K.  Abbott,  Etiayi 
p.  128£:  Salmon, /n^rtM^ucfMm' p.  172f. ;  on  the 
other  aide  see  Neubaner  in  Studia  Bibliea  L 
62ft).t  The  speeoh  begins  as  an  apoloaia 
y,**) ;  it  ends  with  a  proclamation  of  the  cruoined 
leans  of  Naiaieth  aa  the  Sovereign  Meaaiah  (v."). 

Ao        Jam,  tb*  antbmMd  MmiIiIi 

(1)  VT.i^a.  IlMotaut«o>dniiik«iiiMslidispi«T*dto)lqr<lw 

obcanartMMai^ '  th*  ttiinl  boor  of  tb*  dv' : 
tliajihaiioiiiaiift  oomnoad  to  Jotlt*  pcophMjr  (JiCi*'  d^'*))- 

d)  Tr.Mi  ttmm  «  Naanth  WM  Moramted  m  Ood's  mca- 
iwitM  to  brad  bj  DiTliw  ndnolM ;  ■oocmUng  to  Ood'i  tteinal 
eonsal  Ha  wm  nmiidarad  to  Um  Jam,  nmnlered  hj  tbam 
tbraach  tb«  batrmnanUUtr  a<  Oanttha,  nl«d  from  dsaUi  by 
Ood  Hmiwlf— the  atemmrj  imaa, 

Tb*  DItIim  pnniow  and  utioii  an  thiongboat  ampbaalaad. 

(8)  Tr.MS,  Xbb  niiiwllj  wm  tonabadowad  In  David'a  pro- 
^wor  (Pi  U(18)S-U).  Hia  wordi  ooald  not  apply  to  bimaalt. 
IbenfM*,  as  a  prophat,  In  vlaw  of  tbapromiaad  aniaa^(Pa  ISl 
(UZ)  u,  I B  7>SX  ba  (oraaaw  and  apoke  of  'tbaniBng  up  ol  tba 
anamtad  ona'— a  prapbaoj  finally  talfUlcd  tn  the  Reaurraotioii. 

(«)Tt.*M>.  Tba  BaaomeBon  InToWad  tba  anmltatton  tbnHurh 
ttM  Dlrlna  aotion.  Tha  aultad  Meaaiah  noahras  (ran  the 
rktbar,  and  gtras,  tba  promlaad  Spirit. 

It  la  Impoaanda  tbat  tba  exalta&on  Aould  ba  intanmtad  o( 
DaTld ;  tor  David  voks  of '  bla  lord,' laatsd  at  Oodt  iV>t  band 
(Pa  loe  aw)}). 

(t)  T.M.  Tha  doty,  tberafora,  at  aU  Inaal  (tha  'DIapanlon ' 
and  tba  dwellan  at  Janiaalem  aUka)  la  to  aoknowlediia  Ood'a 
aotioa  in  oonatitating  tha  rksttm  at  their  malice  tba  Anointad 
One  and  tha  Soreralgn  Kln(— 'lanSf  X/wWf. 

The  reenlt  of  St.  Peter's  speech  was  the  convic- 
tion of  his  hearers.  In  answer  to  their  question, 
'  What  shall  we  dot' (cL  LkS>^»-),  he  uiges-(l) 

(Uia'iaTanitapa'dnatoairfmllatloato  bk  MK^BX  See  alao 
'Weatam'reai&gi  in8U-l«4M'«a«8MlOUiUia%»4i  HIT 

*  The  anpposltkMi  that  tha  annta  daaoribad  In  Ao  8  took  place 
In  Vb»  temple  is  In  itnit  natoral ;  It  azplaina  aerenl  detula  of 
thebiatoty;  and  It  la  hi  oooipleto  bacmony.  It  la  baUered,  with 
IMtansuaKe, 

tTbeuiterni 


I  book,  and  a  prao<  tbat  with  Taiyliy  acouracy 

 twiiatwia  said  an  tt>e  aeveral  oocaalona.  Tbat 

ttia  aothor  ol  tiie  Aota,  howarer,  h  reaponaibia  tor  their 
pnaant  Utaraiy  torn  and  tor  nnach  of  their  lanrnage  la  a  Tie* 
^te  oooalataat  with  a  beUet  hi  their  aatatao^  OdaUty. 
a  is  qidto  poarihU  tiMt  St.  Fatar  and  St.  Loke  mat  at  Borne 
-•a  InpgrtsBt  pdat  te  the  artHolan  ol  tha  Ooapal  and  tha 


that  they  should  repent,  i.e.  of  the  great  natitmal 
sin  of  rejecting  the  Messiah:  (2)  that  each  should 
be  baptized  m  the  name  of  Jesus  Messiah ;  (3) 
such  baptism  having  as  its  result  forgiveness,  (4) 
and  leacfin^  on  to  the  bestowal  of  the  special  gift 
of  the  Spirit. 

With  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  life  of  the  Church 
as  a  society,  quickened  and  endowed  with  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  Degan. 

(e)  How  long  a  time  elapsed  between  the  day  of 
Pentecost  and  the  evening  when  St,  Peter  worked 
the  '  notable  sign '  on  the  cripple  at  the  Beautiful 
Grate  there  is  no  evidence.  The  mirade  was 
wrought  'in  the  name  of  Jesus  Messiah,  the 
Nazarene.'  The  man  healed  was  a  well-known 
object  of  pity,  and  his  restoration  at  once  drew 
'  all' the  people '  round  him  and  Peter  and  John  in 
the  great  eastern  portico  of  the  temple.  To  them 
St.  Peter  proclaims  Jesus  as  the  Restorer. 

Ao  S>M>.  Jaaoa,  tha  glorified  Semnt,  the  Baatorer. 

(1)  VT.is-ia.  The  miracle  wai  not  the  work  of  the  ^oatlea ; 
It  waaan  Incident  In  tha  nnbroken  hiitoiy  of  BedemptMO.  For 
the  name  of  Jaaoa,  the  Semnt  of  the  Ood  of  the  Fathera, 
rejeoted  and  alain  by  larael,  niaed  and  gkitlflad  by  Ood,  waa 
the  soaroa  of  raatorafioa. 

(2)  Tv.ii'-a.  laiael'a  preaant  pcaitlaa,  daty,  and  hap*.  (•)  Tba 
■aafteringa  of  the  Meaaiah '  were  dne,  on  the  Attman  aide,  to  the 
crime  of  larad'a  Ignorance,  on  the  Divine  Ma  to  the  aottoo  of 
God  In  (olfilment  of  Bia  ntteranoae  thrmigb  the  piqphatB. 
(i)  Ooaaeqnently  (.ttt)  there  la  a  preeent  call  to  natiooal  lopent- 
anoe,  each  repentance  laauins  in  (1)  (orglTanaaa ;  (2)  tha  aarant 
of 'aeaaona  ol  rafieahing';  $)the  final miaalon  of  theMeaaiab 
aa  the  Beatorer  of  all  thinga.  (a)  larad'a  preeent  opportunity 
waa  foretold  by  Mceaa  and  all  the  prophets.  Of  thia  prophetu 
line  and  of  the  firat  oorenant  thoae  present  are  the  hein.  TO 
them  belonga  a  priority  in  the  bleaiinga  which  spring  (Mm 
~  "     '  In  raiauig  r       *      "  — •  ~       ■  • 


g  up  and  aendlng  Hla  Sarrant,  whoaa  wwk 
araoa  of  eaob  lanwUta. 


Ctod'a  act 

raaahes  to  tba  oonvi 

The  action  and  the  words  of  St.  Peter  were  a 
double  challenge.  The  officials  in  chu^  of  the 
temple  resented  the  assumption  of  the  position  of 
'  teaiehers '  on  the  part  of  men  whom  they  despised 
as  'am  hO-'dref.  The  Saddncees  were  provoked 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  Resurrection.  The 
two  »po«tles  were  therefore  put  in  prison,  and  the 
next  morning  brought  before  the  Banhedrin.  In 
answer  to  the  formal  question  as  to  their  authority 
or  commission.  St.  Peter  answered  that  the  cripple 
was  healed  'oy  the  name  of  Jesus  Mesmah,  the 
Naniene^'  whom  the  rulers  to  whom  he  speaks 
had  crucified,  whom  (3od  bad  raised.  He  then 
brings  together  the  three  thoughts  —  Messiah's 
rejection,  the  apparent  triumph  of  the  rulers,  the 
reversal  of  thmr  jndgmentand  the  exaltation  of  tha 
rejected  One — in  the  words  of  Ps  117  (118)",  and 
declares  that  in  this  Name  only  ia  there  salvation. 
It  ia  to  be  noticed  that,  the  firat  time  that  St. 
Peter  appeara  before  the  high  priests,  he  appeals 
to  that  verse  of  the  Psalms  by  a  reference  to  which 
(after  the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen)  oux 
Lord  a  few  weeka  before  had  roused  their  vun 
resentment  (Mt  21^- 1|  Mk,  Lk).  It  waa  this, 
doubtiees,  which  led  them  to  recognize  the  apostles 
as  the  companions  of  Jesus.  At  length,  in  spite  of 
tiieir  refusal  to  be  silent  as  to  the  facts  of  tiieir 
experience  (4" ;  of.  1  Jn  1"-),  the  apoetiea  are  set  at 
liberty  by  the  chief  priests. 

(<f)  In  the  next  snbeection  {4f*-Cf*)  the  Acts  turns 
from  the  external  dangers  and  triomphs  to  the 
inner  life  of  the  Church.  Two  contrasted  oases  of 
the  action  of  the  members  of  the  brotherhood  in 
remrd  to  property  are  narrated — the  case  of  Bar- 
nafaaa,  and  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sappliira.  In 
dealing  with  Ananias,  St.  Peter  exercises  the 
xifivita  of  'discernment  of  apirita.'  When  the 
guilt  of  Ananias  has  been  proved  bv  hia  fate,  and 
Sapphira  eomes  before  him,  St.  Peter  is  repre- 
sented as  foretelling  her  doom.  The  apostle  ia  the 
Joahna  of  the  new  Israel  (Joe  7>*^  ;  d.2K  If-), 
With  this  history  the  words  of  St  Paol  (1  Co  S*. 
1  Ti  1**)  should  be  compared. 
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Shortly  afterwards  (hm  enaaed  amone  the 
^^Uea  a  fresh  activity  of  the  '  gift  of  heaJing.' 
In  particular,  St.  Peter  beoame  an  object  of  almost 
saperstitions  regard  to  the  popnlaoe  at  Jerosalem. 
And  the  fame  of  these  mirades  spread  through  the 
nei^bonring  districts. 

(«)  This  oatborst  of  popolar  feeling  awoke  the 
mvy  of  the  Saddncean  faction  (6'*'').  They  now, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  destmotion  of  this  new 
insurrection  against  their  materializing  riews. 
imprison  all  tae  apoetles.  The  latter,  deliyered 
from  prison,  resnme  in  the  temple  th«r  work  of 

Snblio  tea«hing.  Brought  by  the  chief  officer  of 
lie  temple  berore  the  Banhedrin,  the  apostles  by 
the  mouth  of  St.  Peter  (1)  affirm  that  they  are 
aetisg  according  to  a  Divine  oommand,  which  they 
have  no  choice  bat  to  obey.  (2)  They  affirm  the 
eontinnity  of  national  redemption.  God,  who  had 
'raised  up'  jadges(of.  •.g.  Jg  2"-  9*),  had  'raised 
up  Jesus.'  The  action  of  the  rulers  in  putting 
Him  to  a  cruel  death,  which  seemed  to  mark  Him 
•at  as  cursed  of  God  (of.  Dt2I"),  had  been  reversed 
by  God's  action  in  exalting  Him  boUi  to  rule  and 
to  detiver,  in  order  that  Israel  might  receive  the 
gifts  of  national  repentance  and  national  foi^ve- 
ness.  (S)  They  affirm  that  their  witness  to  tliis 
message  was  inspired  tnr  the  Spirit,  a  Divine  gift 
bestowed,  not  on  IsraeTs  worldly  rulers,  bat  on 
faithful  Israelites  who  obeyed  God's  revelation, 
^y  these  words  the  Sadductean  party  was  kindled 
to  a  frenqr  of  murderous  hatred.  But  in  a  private 
oonferenoe  the  Pharisee  Gamaliel  persuaded  them 
to  follow  a  more  prudent  policy.  They  recall  the 
apostles,  scourge  them,  and  dismiss  them  with  a 
omnmaad  that  ihqrshonld  no  mors 'speak  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.' 

St.  Petw's  name  does  not  ooenr  in  the  history 
either  of  the  appdntment  of  the  Seven  or  of  the 
trial  of  Stephen.  When,  after  the  murder  of  the 
latter, '  a  great  persecution '  arose  and  the  brethren 
'  were  scattered/  St.  Peter,  with  the  other  aposUes, 
remained  in  Jerosidem. 

Thus,  during  the  earliest  period  of  the  Church's 
Hfe  at  Jenualem,  St.  Peter  vindicates  the  primacy 
with  which  the  Liord  entrusted  him.  He  is  never, 
indeed,  represented  as  independent  of  the  other 
apostlea.  Bat  he  is  throughout  the  Ustory  the 
leader  and  spokesman  of  the  rest — within  the 
society  of  the  brethren  (l""'  IP"-)  itself,  before  the 
crowds  of  listening  and  inquiring  Jews  (2'^ 
«  cf.  <m,  before  the  Sanhedrin  (4»  B^). 
%  The  GktMrek  of  PtUettine  (8>-8*>).— <a)  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  persecution,  the  new,  like  tlie 
old,  Israel  beoame  a  itmawapi  (tuardftira)',  Suava^ 
hm,  9-*  W).  The  story  of  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  important  of  these  enforced  evan- 

Slistio  journeys  is  given  in  detaiL  Philip,  one  of 
e  Seven,  instructs  and  baptizes  many  oonverts  in 
'  the  city  of  Samaria.'  The  step  was  an  important 
one.  It  involved  the  admission  that  pure  Israel- 
itish  blood  was  not  a  necessary  qualification  for 
admission  to  the  Christian  society.  The  apostles, 
acting  together  (f?*),  sent  the  two  most  prominent 
members  of  their  body,  Peter  and  John,  to  review 
and  to  confirm  the  work  of  the  evangelist.  An 
outpouxmg  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  second  stage 
of  the  Church's  hisUny  answers  to  the  day  of 
Pentecost  in  the  first  period.  But  the  gift  is  not 
spontaneous.  It  is  the  Divine  response  to  the 
prayer  of  the  two  apoetles,  and  it  is  bestowed 
through  their  act  of  ministry.  In  the  sequel  St. 
Peter  appears  as  the  sole  actor.  Simon  Magus 
regards  the  whole  tiansaotion  as  an  exhibition 
of  magical  dexterity,  and  ofiers  to  pay  liberally 
for  the  impartment  to  himself  of  the  apostles' 
secret  power.  He  stands  out  thus  early  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  as  the  type  of  the  de- 
grading  iiAaenoe  on  ChzistiaoUj  of  fg^^'^i^g 


aswMiations.  Peter  pronounces  him  to  be  at 
present  an  alien  from  the  gospeL  bat  holds  out 
hope  of  the  purifying  influence  of  repentance  and 
prayer  for  forgiveness.  The  apostles,  after  some 
turUier  work,  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  on  their 
way '  evangelized  many  villages  of  the  Samaritans. ' 
Thus,  in  tlus  first  efibrt  to  extend  the  gospel  beyond 
its  earliest  limits,  the  initiation  does  not  rest  with 
St.  Peter.  The  function  wliich  belongs  to  him,  as 
one  of  the  delegates  of  the  apostolic  college,  is  to 
set  upon  the  work  the  seal  of  authoritative  approval, 
and  to  deal  decisively  with  a  new  danger  inseparable 
from  the  contact  of  the  Church  with  oatside  habits 
of  thought  and  life. 

In  the  MrtiMr  obaptan  tt  Um  AaU  then  Is  not  one  oieer 
Indieetloooldrte.  But  It  Is  powlble  to  Moertaln  »pproiliii»t«ly 
the  time  whloh  els|ieed  betweeo  the  Aeoeiudon  aiui  the  visit  of 
Pater  and  John  to  Samuis.  It  tmam  tolerably  oertsln  thst 
nsmssnns  wis  not  inotuded  In  the  kuigdom  of  Aretea  before  the 
beglnninf  t»  the  reign  of  Oslus  (Saharer,  BJPi.  U.  p.  867 f.: 
Tuner,  art.  ObiosoiiOOt  or  NT  in  toL  i.  pp.  416,  and 
tliat  therefora  8t.  Paul's  fllgbt  bom  Damasoua  (SOo  U») 
cannot  bSTe  l>een  earlier  than  a.d.  87,  nor  his  conversion  earlier 
than  S((Oal  lis  ;oLAo9>')l  gome  weeks,  perhaps  months,  must 
have  elaiised  between  the  oonversion  of  St  Paul  and  the  martyr- 
dom of  St  Stephen  (An  8>  913  Z2«  Miw  iJr  tm  ii«  'Um,  Oal 
lU),  Benoe  the  wostlcs'  visit  to  Samaria  must  have  taken  place 
aboot  five  jsars  snsr  ths  Asoenslon  (a.o.  £8X 

8.  TKt  Chwrek  <if  the  World  (9**-end).— After  his 
return  finmi  Samuia,  it  seems  that  Si.  Peter  con- 
tinued at  Jerusalem  during  the  remainder  of  the 
persecution.  But  the  oonversion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus 
and  the  consequent  peace  of  the  Chorch  were  the 
signal  for  an  important  change  in  the  apostolic 
pMicy.  St.  Peter  starts  alone  on  a  journey  of 
visitation  and  evangelization — vaguely  deseribed  in 
Ae  9"  tqr  the  wor£i  Steox^fMiw  «A  vdvntr.  It  is 
followed  by  a  more  or  less  protracted  sojourn  at 
Lydda  and  Joppa,  where  Christian  communities 
had  already  been  founded,  and  later  at  Cseearea. 
The  significance  of  this  notice  is  appreciated  only 
when  It  is  obsrared  that  throughout  the  earUei 
period  of  the  history  Luke  has  been  at  pains  to 
emphamse  the  solidarity  of  the  apostouc  body 
at  Jerusalem  (8>->«  e>  6>'^^-)-  We  are  therefore 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  time  when 
tiie  apostolic  college  at  Jerusalem,  with  St.  Peter  as 
its  natural  leader  and  spokesman,  separated,  and 
when  James  became  the  acknowledgea  head  of  the 
Church  there.  Luke  sketches  the  histoiy  only  of 
St.  Peter  at  this  important  crisis,  paitly  because  of 
his  jirimaoy  among  the  apostiee,  partly  because  his 
divuely  guided  action  had  an  important  bearing 
on  the  extension  of  the  Church  to  the  Gientiles. 

The  apostie's  journey  ended  at  Lydda.  where  the 
miraculous  restoration  of  the  cripple  iKneas  had  a 
wide  influence  through  Lydda  and  '  the  Sharon.' 
From  Lydda  St.  Peter  is  summoned  to  Joppa,  and 
there  rostoree  Tabitha  to  life.  Lk  in  his  acoonnt 
of  the  miracle  seems  desirous  of  suggesting  that 
witii  one  significant  exception — '  he  kneeled  down 
and  prayed' — St.  Peter  in  action  and  in  words 
imitated  the  example  of  the  Lord  in  the  house  of 
Jairus.  The  miracle  was  the  means  of  the  con- 
version of  many  in  Joppa.  There  Peter  prolonged 
his  sojourn,  in  the  nouse  of  a  certain  Simon, 
a  tanner,  near  the  shore  (10*).  The  place  was 
doubly  significant.  On  the  one  hand,  since  the 
tiade  of  a  tanner  was  considered  amonc  the  Jews 
as  almost  andean  (see  Schoettgen  and  Wetstoin 
on  Ac  9^),  the  choice  of  this  house  as  a  lodging 
may  indicate  that  the  apostie's  Jewish  prejudices 
were  becoming  weaker.  On  the  other  hand,  Joppa, 
looking  out  over  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
was  to  a  Jew  '  an  entrance  for  tiie  isles  of  the  sea' 
(1  Mac  I4f),  and  by  its  very  position  suggested  the 
problem  of  those  'afitr  o£^  Thus  the  apostie's 
mind  was  in  a  sense  prepared  for  the  thrice- 
repeated  vision,  and  for  the  divinely  given  inter- 
poretation  of  it-—'  Wliat  God  hath  tueansed,  make 
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not  thoa  common' — oTerrulins  BcrnplM  which 
held  him  back  from  '  killing  and  eating'  what  to 
him  a«  a  Jew  was  '  common  and  ondeaiP  * ;  and  in 
turn  this  'Toioe  from  heaven'  prepared  him  to 
receive  the  monition  of  the  Spirit  that  he  shonld 
go  with  the  messengers  of  the  Koman  oentorion, 
'nothii^  doubting.  In  regard,  then,  to  the 
evangelization  of  a  Gentile,  mstinct  sapematnral 
direction  was  given  to  the  Hebrew  apostle  as  it 
had  earlier  been  vouchsafed  to  the  Hellenistic 
evangelist  (8*).  St.  Peter  at  once  with  six  brethren 
(11'*),  whose  devotion  to  Judaism  was  beyond  sus- 
picion (10"),  went  with  Comelins'  messengers  to 
Cmarea.  The  entrance  of  the  leader  of  the 
apoetlee  into  the  Roman  capital  of  Jndiea,  the 
noted  seaport,  predominantly  Gentile  in  charac- 
ter, was  m  itself  a  crisis  in  the  progress  ot  the 
goepeL  The  sequel  increased  the  significance  of 
the  visit.  On  his  first  meeting  with  Cornelius 
the  apostle  refuses  the  Roman's  unexpected  act  of 
reverence,  and  entering  the  house  bwins  with  an 
emphatic  statement  as  to  the  positions  a  religious 
Jew  towards  Crentiles,  and  as  to  the  way  in  which 
God  had  Himself  taught  him  to  regard  no  human 
being  as  '  common  or  unclean.'  This  was  the  only 
explanation  of  lus  ready  response  to  Ciomelins' 
invitation.  Then,  in  answer  to  Clomelius'  story  of 
the  Divine  direction  granted  to  him,  St.  Peter 
begins  hia  solemn  address  to  his  Gentile  heaiera. 

It  I*  clMU' that  in  10**^  m  have  a  nunmsiy  of  s  RMMb  which 
vu  awly  intemiptMl  (11" :  cL  «i  7M  220). 

(1)  T.Mt.  The  apostle  dedaree  that  now  he  gnape  Um  trnth 
that  Ood  li  the  moral  rnler  (not  of  laiael  only,  oat)  o(  men 
belongios  to  erery  nation. 

(2)  VT.Va.  There  toUows  a  hirtoriaal  itetement  ai  to  the 
Dime  meaMtee  throoch  Ohilit,  the  eoTereign  o(  all  men, 
primarllT  adtucMed  to  brael,  Hia  nncUon  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Hi*  ministry  ot  miraolea  attested  bjr  witntases,  His  Huunefol 
death,  Hia  Resurrection  and  manifestation  through  Ood's 
direct  action  to  witnesses  chosen  by  Ood,  who  by  dear  pnob 
were  convinced  that  He  was  alive. 

n)  Vv.«.  41.  He  Himself  oomnumded  the  apostles  to  pioolalm 
to  Israel  His  appointment  by  God  aa  Judge  of  living  and  dead. 
The  prophets'  universal  witoess  to  Him  impUas  the  truth  that 
every  man  (OentOe  aa  wan  a*  Jew)  may  have  through  faith  in 
Him  the  gin  ot  loigivenesa. 

Doubtless,  tba  prophets' witness  was  maant  to  be  the  prefaoe 
to  a  statement  of  our  Lord's  oommands  aa  to  'all  the  national' 
Throughout  tba  speech  we  notice  two  oontmated  lliie*  ot 
thought— <I)  the  wider  soope  ot  revelation :  h  nwvi  Um 
••em,,  ini^  v.>,  wirrm  rir  wimi—rm  v.O ;  (2)  the  Inslstenos  oa 
Israel's  being  the  primary  deatlnation  ot  the  gospel  (w.*m^ 
It  is  signiflcant  that  in  rsgard  to  the  unlveraaliqr  la  the  Dlvliie 
gifts  an  appeal  I*  mad*  to  th*  witness  of  the  prophets  (r.^ 
The  reference  to  Israel's  ptiority  In  blearing  and  to  the  pnndiets 
I*  very  natural  in  the  JewWi  apoatle,  to  whom  the  recondUalion 
ot  the  old  revelation  and  this  n*w  manifestation  ot  Ood's  pur- 
pose* was  a  fresh  problem.  It  probably  had  also  an  apologetio 
mearlng  In  retarenoe  to  th*  Jawuh  companions  ot  St.  PMar(v.O). 

As  the  apostle  was  speaking,  the  Holy  Spirit  fell 
upon  his  hearers,  His  mesence  being  attested  by 
tiEe  gift  of  tongues.  The  apostle  at  once  inter- 
prets this  miraralous  endowment  as  a  Divine  sign 
of  their  admission  within  the  Christian  body,  and 
directs  their  baptism. 

Thus  the  Spirit  at  Cceearea,  as  at  Jerusalem  at 
the  first,  was  bestowed  apart  from  any  act  of 
human  ministry.  The  occasion  is  marked  as  the 
Gentile  Pentecost  t  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
three  outpourings  of  the  Spirit  signaliie  the  com- 
mencement of  we  three  stages  of  the  proness  of 
the  gospel — Jerusalem,  Samaria,  the  Gentile 
world— and  that  with  each  of  them  St.  Peter  is 
intimately  connected. 

News  of  the  events  at  Casarea  soon  reached 
Jemsalem,  and  the  eironmcised  Christians  oom- 

Th*  apcatle's  remoostrano*  is  probably  a  oonaoious  reminl- 
■OS  of  Esk       of.  also  Dn  1>^,  iMao  1<K,  2Mac  71. 


The  description  of  the  animals  In  the  *  veesel'  Is  taken  from  On 
1M.M,  and  canles  the  mind  back  to  the  Divine  sot  ot  creation 
ot.  Mk  71*).  The  commaod  ISn>  m.        I*  an  echo  of 

t  Mote  the  nae  ot  the  Penteroctal  k«ywt>nl  immtrrnu  Cr.*)i 
et  UziA  117,  i{ix»  2"  (Tit  8«);  uHl  th*  phn**  4  tmfik  «w 
Wfiiltim  ra  tf'M,  a.  2»  (11>7,  He  tH). 


plained  of  St.  Peter's  conduct  in  eating  witk 
nncircumdsed  Gentiles.  Apparentiy  a  formal 
assembly  of  those  in  authority  was  held,  and 
the  apomle  answered  the  charKe  brought  against 
him  ay  a  simple  narrative  of  what  nad  taken 
place.  The  gainsayers  were  convinced.  They  con- 
fessed that '  God  had  granted  to  the  (Sentiles  also 
repentance  unto  life 'Til") — a  confession  clearly 
faUing  voT  far  short  01  an  aoknowledgment  of  the 
equal  standing  of  Jew  and  Ctaitile  in  tiie  Christian 
society. 

These  events  took  place  in  the  months  succeed- 
ing St.  Paul's  conversion.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
(ue.  A.D.  37  or  88  probaUy),  St.  Paul  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  (Gal  1",  of.  Ac  V^-  22>»  26**).  His 
special  object  was  '  to  visit  Cephas,'  whose  guest 
he  was  for  fifteen  days.  His  reference  to  this  visit 
seems  to  show  that  St.  Peter  alone  of  the  Twelve 
was  at  Jerusalem  at  this  time. 

Of  St.  Peter's  life  during  the  next  six  or  seven 
vears  no  notice  is  preserved.  Shortiv,  however, 
before  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  in  tne  spring  of 
44,  that  king,  whose  policy  it  was  to  conciliate  the 
Pharisaic  party  (Jos.  AtU.  XIX.  viL  3),  made  an 
attack  on  the  Church.  It  would  appear  that  the 
growth  of  the  Christian  body  had  excited  the  envy 
of  the  Jews  (1^  "),  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  welcomed  the  execution  of  one  of  the  aposties 
encouraged  the  king  to  throw  St.  Peter  into  prison. 
On  the  night  before  the  great  popular  spectacle  of 
which  the  apostle's  trial  was  to  be  the  occasion,  he 
was  miraculously  freed  from  his  chains  and  led  by 
an  angel  out  of  uie  prison.  At  length,  roused  com- 
pletely from  sleep  and  conscious  ol  the  situation, 
he  goes  to  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  John 
Mark.  With  difficulty  gaining  admission,  he  tells 
those  who  had  gathered  there  to  intercede  for  him 
of  his  wonderfm  escape,  and  bidding  them  inform 
'  James  and  the  brethren  of  these  things ' '  he  went 
to  another  place.' 

In  this  narrative  three  pointo  call  for  a  brief 
notice.  (1)  The  fact  that  St.  Peter  so  immedi- 
ately and  naturally  hastens  to  'the  house  of 
Mary,'  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  was  obvi- 
ously wdl  known  there,  and  that  it  was  the  place 
where  many  met  together  to  pray  for  him,  suggests 
that  this  house  was  his  home  when  he  was  in 
Jerusalem.  The  guest  had  become  in  a  sense  the 
head  of  the  hous^old,  and  hence  his  expression 
of  fatherly  regard  towards  John  Mark  (1  P  S"). 
(2)  The  reference  to  James  confirms  the  conjecture 
(see  above)  that  he  was  already  in  a  position  of 
officisJ  leadership.  (3)  There  is  no  word  added  to 
define  the  frr/ws  r&roi  to  which  the  apostle  retired. 
(I!onjectnre  has  been  bnsy :  Antioch,  Cfeesarea,  Rome 
have  all  been  named.  With  the  last  guess  we  may 
connect  the  belief  that  St.  Peter  went  to  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius  {e.g.  Eus.  SB  n.  xiv.  6 ;  see 
below). 

About  two  Tears  later  St.  Paul,  with  Barnabas, 
visited  Jerusalem  in  connexion  with  the  famine. 
His  stay  there  was,  from  the  nature  of  his  mission, 
a  short  one.  The  historian's  mention  simply  of 
'the  elders'  (Ac  11»)  at  Jerusalem  and  St.  Paul's 
silence  as  to  this  visit  in  Gal  1.  2  appear  to  show 
that  neither  St.  Peter  nor  any  other  of  the  Twelve 
was  then  at  Jerusalem. 

At  the  end  of  the  decade— probably  A.D.  49— 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  as  the  envoys  of  the  Antio 
chene  Church,  went  up  to  Jerusalem  about  the 
question  of  the  circumcision  of  Gentile  converts 
(Ac  16"-).  James,  the  President  of  the  Church 
there,  and  (of  the  Twelve)  Peter  and  John  were  at 
Jerusalem.  Whether  the  two  latter  had  been  speci- 
ally summoned,  or  whether  they  were  for  a  time 
livmg  in  the  Holy  City,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show. 
Even  in  the  calm  narrative  of  the  Acts,  much 
more  in  the  broken  sentences  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
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Galatiuis,  there  are  ngna  that  Um  oontroTen^ 
was  not  without  ita  bitter  and  painfnl  side.  St. 
Panl  appears  to  imply,  thongh  he  does  not  state, 
that  the  older  apostles  favoored  some  kind  of  com- 
promise (cf.  Ac  Sl*^) — ^the  dronmoiBion,  perhaps, 
of  Titos,  as  a  qnalifioation  for  hia  position  at 
teacher  and  as  the  companion  of  an  apostle.  In  a 
private  conference  between  the  three  'Apostles  of 
the  Circumcision '  and  St.  Paul,  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  all  follow  the  general  lines  of  their 
earuer  work,  the  latter  aiming  primarily  at  the 
erangelixation  of  the  Gentiles,  tne  three  former 
continuing  to  work  among  those  of  the  circumcision. 
The  snbeeqoent  history  of  St.  Panl  shows  how  far 
he  was  from  regarding  this  understanding  as  laying 
down  rigid  and  cramping  limits  for  hia  activity. 
As  he  felt  free  to  teach  uie  Jews  at  Theesalonica, 
Athens,  Corinth,  and  Ephesns.  so,  we  may  be  snr^ 
St.  Peter  would  not  consider  that  he  was  precluded 
from  teaching  Gentiles,  whether  W  word  or  bv  letter. 
Neither  side  eonld  alter  or  could  wish  to  alter  the 
terms  in  which  the  commission  from  the  Lord  had 
severally  come  to  them.  St.  Paul  had  been  sent  to 
Israel  as  well  as  to  the  Gentiles  (Ac  9"  26"),  tiie 
older  apostles  to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  Israel 
(Mt  28'^  [Mkl  16»,  Lk  24<',  Ac  1*).  At  the  same 
time,  St.  Paul's  language  in  Gal  2^,  drawing  a  com- 
parison between  his  own  activi^  in  the  Gentile 
world  and  St.  Peter's  among  the  Jews,  implies  that 
the  years  of  St.  Peter's  life,  of  which  the  Acts 
preserves  no  record,  were  marked  by  successful 
work  among  his  own  people.  The  private  con- 
ference prepared  the  way  for  the  assembly  of  '  the 
apostles  and  the  dders,'  of  which  the  Acts  gives  an 
account.  After  long  disenadon,  St.  Peter  addressed 
those  gathered  together. 

(1)  Vt.'-*.  <a)  ThOM  pnwnt  ranembnad  that.  In  the  tiij 
nj*  of  the  goepalt  Peter,  •  itMinoh  Jew,  wu  fixed  apon,  not 
bf  any  human  unngement,  but  by  a  DiTine  choloe,  the 
OMans  wfaeiebj  the  OentUei  uould  bear  and  believe,  (b)  And, 
tnrtlier,  God  oonflnned  the  ttep  Itself,  taken  under  His  guid- 
anee,  by  giving  Bli  Spirit  to  theee  Ocntllea  as  He  had  giren  It 
at  Pentaoost  to  Itm ;  and,  purifying  (not  their  fleah  by  oireum- 
daioa  but)  their  lieart*  by  the  gitt  of  faith,  He  put  Jew  and 
OentUe  on  a  lareL  (2)  Tt.M'  u.  The  hiatoty  of  the  paat  points 
tothedutyottbeiiTeeent(>S>i2'>X  Those  present  had  no  rltdit 
to  tempt  Ood  liy  putting  a  yoke  on  the  neck  of  OentUe  die- 
didea,  llie  liopelaai  weight  of  wliich  was  proved  by  the  experi- 
ence of  genwatloiii  of  Jewa  On  the  contrarr,  ao  fat  mm 
bearing  uiia  burden,  and  m>  lutving  anv  Juatinaatlon  tor  im- 
posing it  on  otheii,  Jewish  dlaoiplea  had  put  themselves  on  a 
biralwithaentile  <U«^>lea  hy  tbair  belitf  that  (not  oircum- 
daloD  tmt)  the  'gnoe  of  the  Lord  Jesus'  was  the  aiaans  of 
atlvation  nr  Jew  and  OentUe  alike. 

St,  Peter's  words,  it  appears,  calmed  the  excite- 
ment of  the  whole  assembly  {Mynatr  ti  rfir  ri 
TX^^ot),  whieh  had  been  aroused  in  the  '  long  dis- 
cussion,' so  that  they  listened  quietly  to  the  state- 
ment of  '  Barnabas  and  Paul.'  The  raferenoe  of  St. 
James'  speech  to  '  Symeon's '  narrative,  and  to  the 
agreement  of  its  drift  with  the  words  of  the  prophets, 
is  the  last  mention  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Acts. 

The  Church  at  Jerusalem  decided  to  send  to 
Antioch  with  Barnabas  and  Paul  two  delegates, 
vis.  Judas  Barsabbas  and  Silas.  They  in  due  time 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  while  Paul  and  Barnabas 
remained  behind.  It  was  natural  that  the  official 
messengers  of  the  mother  Church  should  in  time  be 
followed  I^  the  chief  of  the  apostles.  St.  Paul, 
aader  the  stress  of  a  later  controversy,  raises  for  a 
moment  the  veil  which  hid  the  history  of  St. 
Peter's  sojourn  at  Antioch  (Gal  2")-*  At  first,  he 

*  On  St.  Paul's  journey*  to  Jerusalem  as  given  in  the  Acta  and 
In  Oalatlana  lee  art.  on  (3aiu>i(ou>aT  or  NT  In  vol.  L  p.  42Sf. 
The  present  writer,  howerer,  li  quite  unable  to  accept  the  intei^ 
pretation  of  Oal  t"*-  •UKveated  on  p.  424,  viz.  that  that  paaaage 
precedes  In  time  Oal  Sl-iiT  In  plam  oarratiTe  the  simple  Mti 
(wlthaor.)muit  mrely  ezprees  eequence  ;  of.  Oal  lU 2"  44.  The 
paraphrase  giren  to  juitiij  the  interpretation  altera  the  setting 
of  zn  and  •upplles  juat  tiie  word  which  must  have  been  ex- 
preaaed  in  Oreek  had  the  paiaage  bone  the  soggeeted  meaning 
— '  So  far  from  (imply  submitting  to  Oum,  I  onoe  [lie]  publicly 
nbnkad  their  chieC' 


tells  US,  St.  Peter  ate  with  the  Gentile  diadples, 
treating  them  as  on  an  equality  with  their  Jewish 
brethruL,  Afterwards  certain  members  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem  came  from  James.  These 
men  had  been  for  the  moment  silenced  by  Uie 
decLnon  of  the  conference,  but  they  had  not  been 
satisfied  with  its  spirit.  Perhaps  in  Jerusalem 
under  the  strong  rule  of  St.  James  they  had 
hidden  their  discontent.  Perhaps  also  in  Jeru- 
salem it  was  not  neoessaiy  for  them  to  be  often 
brought  into  contact  with  Gentile  Christians.  At 
Antioch  they  saw  what  a  predominantly  Gentile 
Church  was.  How  far  they  went  in  practiMil 
disloyalty  to  the  decision  of  the  '  Council  we  are 
not  told.  But  the  spirit  of  these  malcontents  had 
a  disastrous  efTeot  on  the  conduct  of  St.  Peter.* 
Under  their  influence  he  withdrew  from  the  society 
of,  perhaps  even  from  full  fellowship  in  worship 
with,  the  Gentile  Christians,  not  prolxtbly  receding 
from  his  former  doctrinal  position,  but  practically 
treating  these  Gentiles  as  on  a  lower  level  than 
Jewish  believers.  He  was  guilty,  not  of  false 
doctrine,  but  (as  once  before)  of  moral  cowardice. 
But  the  efTect  of  his  example  was  disastrous.  All 
the  Jewish  Christians  at  Antioch  acted  the  same 
part  as  he  did  (see  art.  Mabk).  St.  Paul  saw 
that  no  less  an  issue  was  at  stake  than  the  real 
unity  of  the  Church.  He  felt  it  his  duty  publicly 
to  rebuke  St.  Peter. 

St.  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians  (prob. 
A.D.  65),  mentions  the  existence  at  Corinth  of  a 
mtrty  who  called  themselves  by  the  name  of 
Cephas  (1  Co  1"  3»).  There  is  not  the  least 
reason,  however,  why  St.  Peter  should  be  made 
responsible  for  their  '  heresy '  any  more  than  St. 
Paul  for  the  folly  of  those  who  assumed  his  name. 
Nor  does  the  existence  of  a  Cephas  party  at 
Corinth  imply  that  St.  Peter  ever  visited  Cormth. 
The  statement  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (e.  A.D.  170, 
ap.  Eus.  HE  n.  XXV.  8),  that  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  together  planted  the  Church  at  Corinth  and 
taught  there,  seems  to  be  mmply  a  mistaken  infer- 
ence from  St.  Paul's  language  in  1  Coiinthiiiss. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  trace  of  a 
tradition  that  St.  Peter  worked  in  Greece. 

The  evidence  supplieti  by  1  Peter  as  to  the  history 
of  the  apostle  will  be  examined  in  the  art.  on  that 
EpUtle. 

The  invitation  in  Rev  18"  to  '  the  saints  and  the 
apotthi  and  the  prophets'  to  rejoice  over  the  judg- 
ment of  Babylon,  i.t.  Rome,  tn  txptm  i  ffeit  ri  Kplfta 
Oftuf  i(  wSt^  (cf.  10*),  may  not  unreasonably  be 
considered  as  an  allusion  to  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  under  Nero.  If  it  is  urged 
that  the  juxtaposition  of  'the  apostles'  and  'the 
prophets'  points  to  a  wider  use  of  the  former  term, 
such  as  we  find  in  the  Didachi,  it  may  be  answerea 
that  the  word '  apostle '  is  used  in  its  strictest  sense 
in  Rev  21>*. 

■  Hort,  JudaUtto  CftrMfonttv  p.  80L,  suppoeea  that '  Jamea 
may  bavs  thought  It  moat  prudent  to  send  cautlona  to  Peter* 
(le.  aa  to  the  offending  of  Jewish  susceptibilltlea),  and  that  the 
peraone  mentioned  in  Oal      were  the  bearen  of  this  messue. 

The  present  writer  would  hazard  the  conjecture  that  tnesa 
messengers  of  James  were  the  bearers  of  bis  Epistle.  We  have 
In  this  supposition  an  adequate  explanation  of  their  mission. 
The  date  of  St.  Jamas'  Epistle  is  oommoidr  placed  about  this 
time  (Uayor,  p.  oxxlv,  gives  i-o.  iOSO;  Zahn,  BinL  i.  p.  82, 
giveae.a.D.60X  It  would  be  very  natural  that,  after  the  Council 
at  Jerusalem,  the  President  of  ttie  Ohurch  there  sbouM  ad- 
dress a  letter  to  the  Jewish  conrerta  in  the  DIspenion,  to  whom 
recent  events  must  bare  lieen  a  trial  of  talth ;  not  leas  natural 
that  be  should  not  directly  allude  to  those  eventa.  But  at  least 
in  two  points  the  Epistle  may  be  thought  to  have  an  Indireot 
bearing  on  the  temptataons  and  anxieties  o{  the  time,  (1)  It 


deals  especially  with  sins  of  temper  and  of  speech— «in(  whidi 
would  inevitably  characterise  a  crisis  of  keen  oontrovenv. 
t)  It  condemns  a  perversion  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  faith. 
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4.  The  doctrinal  position  of  the  Petrine  tpuekes 
in  the  Actt.—(i.)  The  histoneal  u>iine»t.—{a)  The 
Loid'i  ministry  fills  only  •  little  apMe  in  St. 
Peter's  speeches  at  Jemsalem  {V).  It  was  well 
known  to  his  hearan,  and  it  was  oT«rshadowed  by 
more  leoent  erents.  Its  signilieanoe,  however,  is 
briefly  indicated.  The  Lord's  mbades  were  works 
of  God  wrought  through  Him  {e.g.  Jn  14'*).  They 
tliowfore  not  only  answered  to  the  general  Messi- 
aaio  expectation  (of.  Jn  7"),  but  were  proofs  of  His 
mission  as  God's  messenger  to  Israel  (irottStiy/Uror 
iwi  ToC  ^wO  tit  iit&t).  At  Jerusalem,  St  Peter 
appeals  to  the  knowledge  of  his  bearers ;  at 
Ceesarea,  speakine  before  Gentiles,  to  the  witness 
of  himself  and  hss  Jewish  companions  (10").  (i) 
The  croeifixian  had  its  assured  place  in  the  Divine 
counsels  (fi^  S'* ;  of.  4"),  and  was  not  therefore  the 
chanoe  triumph  of  the  Lord's  foes.  But  on  the 
human  side  it  was  the  act  of  Israel  (Z*-**  3"  4" 
6**),  though  done  in  ignorance  (3").  It  inTolved 
absolute  humiliation  {e.g.  2"  fctorar  .  .  .  rpevrt- 
(arm),  scornful  rejection  by  Israel  {e.g.  V*4f'), 
and  to  Jewish  eyes  the  curse  of  God  {!?*  Kptiidaxurrn 
M  {Aw ;  of.  Dt  21>).  The  last  point  is  important 
It  suggests  that  in  the  earliest  as  in  later  times 
the  Jews  urged  the  words  of  Dt  as  a  final  proof  of 
the  Divine  rejection  of  Jesus  the  Nazarene  (hence 

rrobaUy  the  blasphemous  ereed  iriBetui  'Ir/reDt, 
Co  1?),  and  that  St  Peter  directly  met  the 
Jewish  position,  (e)  The  Resurrection  was  the 
immediate  act  of  God  the  Father  (2>^  m  jis  41*  gn 
10*).  It  was  the  Divine  refutation  of  Israel's 
blasphemy,  because  it  was  the  Divine  reversal  of 
Israel's  act  of  rejection.  But  a  revelation  of  the 
risen  Messiah  had  not  been  given  to  all  (10").  It 
was  therefore  the  primary  duty  of  the  •postles  to 
bear  witness  to  the  things  which  '  they  saw  and 
heard '(4»  10" ;  cf.  IJn  l»^)asproof  of  Uiefaetof 
the  Besnrrection  (2P  3»  4»  J?»  fo«>).  Further,  the 
Resurrection  involved  the  Exaltation— the  session 
of  'Jesus  Messiah'  at  God's  right  hand  as  nJpwt 
(2^  »  >»• »  B»).  Thus  the  confession  Kiaut  'Iij<roBt 
Hfurri,  (2^;  cf.  I  Co  12»,  Ro  10»,  Ph  2")  is  the 
direct  antithesis  of  the  Jewish  blasphemy  iMt/ia 
lilvoSt,  and  an  appeal  to  Israel  to  make  it  their 
own  i»  the  solemn  conclusion  of  St  Peter's  first 
address  to  the  Jews.  The  acti^dty  of  the  ex- 
alted Jesus  is  manifested  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (2^)  and  in  miracles  of  Eealing  {V  4>*; 
CI.  4'»). 

(ii.)  Ths  eontinuitjf  tf  reveltMo*  and  redemp- 
tion.— ^The  doctrine  of  alibsriah  who  had  sniTered, 
and  who  by  definite  acts  of  God  had  been  raised 
from  the  dead  and  exalted  to  supreme  sovereign^, 
was  new.  But  in  various  ways  St  Peter  insists 
that  these  facts  of  redemption  were  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  hiitory  of  the  people.  He  who 
thus  worked  out  His  purpose  is  'the  God  of  our 
fathers'  (3"  5* ;  ef.  Shemoneh  Btreh  1,*  *  Blessed  art 
Thou,  Jehovah,  our  God  and  the  God  of  our  fathers 
.  .  .  our  shield  and  the  shield  of  our  fathers'). 
This  oonsummation  of  the  Divine  action  was  the 
burden  of  all  prophecy  (8"-"  10"  ;  of .  4  Es  9<,  and 
see  VTohec.Ihe  Lehren  dee  Talmud  p.  85S).  Those 
to  whom  St  Peter  spoke  were  'the  sons  of  the 
trophets  and  of  the  covenant'  (S";  cf.  Uol  r^t 
itaOijinii,  Ps-Sol  17" ;  'a  son  of  the  law,'  Apoc.  Bar 
46^ ;  and  see  Wetstein  in  loe,).  It  should  be 
noticed  that  Lk,  who  records  St.  Peter's  applica- 
tions of  prophecy,  tells  us  the  source  whence  he 
learned  tliem  (Lk24";  cf.  v."). 

(ilL)  The  doctrine  of  the  Messiah. — 'Jesns  the 
Nazarene'  was  declared  br  God  to  be  Messiah 
(2**).   The  person  of  the  Lord  is  here  presented 

*  Tb*  BenedietlODsOo  the  oriKlittI)anilT«n  In  tlw  PalesUnbui 
sod  Babylonian  racensloiia  In  Oafanan,  DU  WofU  Jen  ^  SWff. 
An  Engllih  rendering  will  be  tonnd  In  Scbfinr,  BJP  n.  U. 
p.  8Sa. ;  IM  abo  WiiUiott,  Aeinwi  pw  aotc 


from  the  point  of  view  of  His  Messiahshia 
(a)  Mettian\e  titles.— {a)  The  Messiah  (6  xf^«*t 
Xpurrtt).  The  anointing  is  specially  referred  to  in 
4*  10" :  cf.  Is  61>  (Lk  4»),  Ps  44  (46)».  With  10" 
{(XfOf  airiir  i  Stii  w.  iyUf  nU  Swiim)  of.  Ps-Sol 

(J3)  The  Servant  (rot't),  S""  ">  oomp.  (the  prajw  of 
the  aposties)  4"-  **.  'The  phrase  is  derived  mm  a 
series  of  passages  in  Deutero-Isaiah.  Its  current 
Messianic  (^plication  is  certified  br  Apoc  Bar  70* 
'  My  servant  Messiah.'  On  the  Raobinio  interpre- 
tation of  the  passages  in  Isaiah  see  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  ii  p.  726. 
When,  through  tne  influence  of  the  controversy 
with  the  Elnonitee,  the  meaning  of  Christological 
phrases  was  more  keenly  analyMd  by  the  Church, 
It  became  customary,  when  the  ancient  phrase 
was  used  of  our  Lord,  to  indicate,  e.g.,  by  the 
addition  of  InvrniUwot,  that  raSs  was  to  be  taken  as 
an  equivalent  of  ulit  {e,g.  Clem.  *69  (tiirice).  Bp. 
ad  Diog.  8,  Mart.  Polye.  *14,  Acta  Theela  *24; 
cf.  Wis  V*" ").  The  phrase,  however,  is  used  in  its 
original  meaning  in  Did.  *ix.  2  («!xa/N«TovMa'  .  .  . 
irrtf  r^t  dTiat  iiirf\m  Aavett  rov  waitbt  trou,  4f 
iyrmpint  iuur  Sii  'IijroC  roC  raiSit  9ov),  *ix.  8, 
*x.  2.  The  simple  use,  therefore,  of  this  pre- 
Christian  Messianic  tide,  which  in  sub-apostolie 
times  was  avoided  or  ^puded,  is  very  primitive.t 
It  should  further  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  earliest 
Christian  passages  where  the  phrase  occurs  (marked 
above  with  *)  are  liturgical,  and  that  it  twice  occurs 
in  the  apostles'  prayer  (Ac  4).  Hence  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  characteristic  of  Jewish 
prayers,  that  thence  it  paased  into  the  primitive 
vocabulary  of  the  Churen,  and  that,  having  litur- 
gical associations,  it  long  maintained  its  puuie  in 
Christian  prayers,  though  now  it  received  a  higher 
doctrinal  connotation.  Comp.  Lock  in  Eaposxtor, 
series  iv.  voL  iv.  p.  178  ff. ;  Dalman,  Die  Wortt 
Jesu  p.  228ff.  {y)  i  tytet  ml  SUaiei,  V* ;  cf.  4"-«> 
7**  22'*.  Righteousness  and  holiness  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  Messiah's  time ;  see  e.g.  Ps-Sol  17**, 
Enoch  88*  'when  the  righteous  One  shall  appear 
before  the  eyes  of  the  elect  righteous,'  where,  as  in 
68*  (cf.  40*),  '  the  rijriiteons  One '  is  a  designation 
of  the  Messiah  (cf.  Weber,  Die  Lehren  d.  T.  p.  3441. 
For  the  holiness  of  Messiah  of.  e.g.  Ps-Sol  17**^. 
{S)  There  is  a  group  of  expressions  which  may  be 
ctJled  archaic,  being  derivea  from  the  record  of  the 
earliest  period  of  Israel's  history.  Such  expres- 
sions are  trtur^nt  (3** ;  of.  v.")  uid  Ij/ytiptf  (S**)  in 
the  sense  of  'God  raised  up,  brought  upon  the 
scene,'  ifxjrr^  leal  o'wr^pa  tifttrtr  (6" ;  cf.  18"), 
comp.  e.g.  Jg  3^  But  phraseology  of  this  kind 
was  not  nmplv  archaic.  It  had  been  adopted  into 
the  devotional  and  litumcal  langnage  of  the 
Messianic  hope ;  cf.  e.g.  A-Sol  17"*  Apoo.  Bar 
SS'  40*.  5%emoii<&  Eereh  II. 

{b)  The  issues  of  Messiah's  advent.— The  horiaon 
is  bounded  by  tne  limits  of  the  national  hope. 
•The  promise'  (2»,  cf.  Ps-Sol  12")  is  primarily 
for  IsiaeL  There  are  in  the  speeches  at  Jeru- 
salem but  three  hints  of  a  wider  blessing  —  M 
TSffw  rdpm  (2",  from  Jl  2"),  ml  wan  rolt  e{t  luucpir 
Sffovt  &i>  xpoaxalUaTjTtu  Klipcoi  i  9(At  liitOr  (2",  from 
Is  67'*,  Jl  2"),  i/il*  vfOrow  (3",  cf.  Mk  7").  But  how 
through  the  agency  of  a  restored  Israel  this  ex- 
tension of  Messianic  redemption  is  to  be  brought 
about  is  in  no  way  defineoL  Thus  the  forecast, 
while  it  insists  upon,  does  not  go  beyond,  the  more 
generous  Jewish  expectation  as  to  the  nations,  such 
as  finds  expression  in,  e.g.,  Ps-Sol  17"  (Anivw 
wijrra  riL  Unn  tmlnu»  sArcS  tr  ^ifif)-    It  ^ 

t  It  ihonld  be  lemembarad  thai  the  liZXcftan  leprteentt  i;;; 
InbalahandelMwbera  by  >mXj(  («.;.  U  4Z>*  «S»  Mi-^i  It  li 
therefore  not  Improbable  that  St.  Paull  words  /"M*' 
XM$in  In  Ph  allnde  to  the  prophedea  In  Deutero-Iialah. 
But  in  Ph  i  the  preceding  and  th*  mooecdinc  oontut  alike 
guaid  agalnat  any  miaconcepUon 
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noted  that  in  these  speeehee  the  phnae  ri,  Mrn  is 

eonspicQonsIy  ahsent. 

To  Israel  three  blessinsB  are  oiTered  through  the 
work  of  Jeaas  Messiah :  (I)  national  repentance  and 
forgivenen  (S^  8>*  6" ;  «d.  8**  18",  Lk  1"),  chiefly  in 
reference  to  the  great  national  sin  of  rejectini 
'the  Lord's  Anointed';  cf.  ».g.  Ps-Sol  18*',  Shemonti 
Etreh  6, 0  (especially  in  Uie  Babylonian  recension, 
which  must  be  of  Palestinian  origin,  Dalman,  Die 
Worie  p.  801  n.) ;  (2)  national  rest  and  peace  (nu/wt 
ifa>l><i*m,  V*)i  of.  e.g.  Enoch  Ps^l  10*^ 
tiiiporiril  IffpailK,  14*  l?""  W ;  (3)  the  misdon  of 
Messiah  from  heaven,  and  the  coming  of  '  times 
o(  the  restoration  of  all  things  {iTtKamarinui 
vivTur,  8")';  cf.  the  Habbinio  paasagee  quoted  in 
Weber  (p.  333  f.)  as  to  the  necessity  of  repentance 
for  the  coming  of  Messiah  and  its  attendant  bless- 
ings t  for  '  the  restoration '  see,  e.ff.,  Enoch  46''', 
ApocBarTSf.* 

It  most  be  obsenred  that  in  4*  the  Sadduceea  are 
represented  as  '  sore  taoaUed '  because  the  apostiee 
'proclaimed  in  Jesoa  the  resurrection  from  among 
the  dead '  (rV  Ac  rncpSr),  {.«.  a  resurrection  of  the 
righteous.  The  reference  may  be  to  some  words  of 
the  apostles  nnrecorded  in  Lk  s  brief  summary,  or 
to  an  interpretation  which  the  Sadducees  pat  on 
their  teaching  about  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus. 
On  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Beeorreotion  see 
e.a.  Fb-So1  S**,  Shemoneh  Streh  2}  see  also 
Charles,  StiKiaohgy  p.  8021 

In  reviewing  the  doctrine  of  St.  Peter's  early 
speeches  we  note  that  the  new  facts  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  His  death.  His  Resurrection 
(Old  Exaltation,  are  stated  with  abaolate  precision 
and  emphasis.  But  tiie  theological  interpretation 
of  these  facts  is  inchoate.  The  predestination  of 
tlie  Messiah  is  spoken  of  (S*  8*^  cf.  4"),  bnt  His 
pre-ezistence  it  not  affirmed,  nor  is  anything  said 
of  His  unique  relation  to  the  Father.  The  death 
of  Christ  is  not  contemplated  in  a  sacrificial 
aspect,  nor  is  it  bronght  into  connexion  with  the 
problem  of  justification.  There  Lb  no  allusion  to 
the  moral  and  s_piritnal  power  of  the  Resurrection 
through  the  union  of  the  believer  with  the  Risen 
Lord,  nor  to  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  convictions  and  hopes  created  or 
quickened  ia  the  apostie's  mind  are  exj>raesed  in 
terms  of  the  religion  of  a  devout  Israehte.  If  we 
compare  St.  Pet^s  speeches  with  any  one  of  the 
apostolic  Epistles  (except  that  of  St.  James,  which 
deals  almost  wholly  with  questions  of  conduct),  we 
see  the  difference  Mtween  aa  immediate  interpre- 
tation of  the  Christian  facts  in  their  bearing  on 
Israel,  and  a  matured  apprehension  and  exposition 
of  these  facta  in  their  universal  and  absolute  signi- 
ficance. 

IIL  St.  Pbtbb  in  CHBisriAir  Tradition.— 1. 
iSS(.  Petti't  «arfy/(/'s.— Epiphanius,  a  monk  of  Jeru- 
salem of  the  9th  oent,  in  his  'Acts  and  end  of 
.  .  .  Andrew,'  relates  (ed.  Dreasel  p.  46  f.)  that  'in 
the  days  of  Hyreanns,  the  priest  ind  king  of  the 
Hebrews,  there  was  a  certain  Jonas  of  the  tribe  of 
Symeon.  He  was  a  poor  man,  and  at  his  death 
l«ft  his  two  sons.  Simon  and  Andrew,  in  great 
poverty.  Thev  hired  themselves  ont.  Andrew 
devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  absolute  continence. 
Simon  married  the  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  brother 
of  the  Apostie  BamalMts,  and,  as  it  is  said,  had  a 
son  and  a  daughter.  .  .  .  After  the  death  of  his 

•  Dkbnu  {Die  WatU  Jtmt  p.  IMt.X  with  whom  OharlM 
(SuluUoloeu  p.  874  n.)  *craw,  maintains  that  the  worda  iwrnm- 
nrrmm  wimm  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  '  renewal  of  the 
world/  bat  refer  to  the  fulfllment  of  the  prediotlona  of  the 
Prophet*,  He  baiea  bia  opinion  upon  the  Peahitt»— '  ontil 
the  completion  of  tbe  tbnee  of  tbow  thinga  which  Ood  apoke  by 
the  mouth  of  HIa  holy  prophets.'  But  thla  la  merely  a  para- 
phraatlo  abbrertation  oharaoteilstlo  ol  the  Peahltta.  The  word 
Artammww  aamMt  refer  to  the  folfllment  of  prophecy  (of. 
(.0.  MtUU17>^Aol<).  and  when  taktn  In  itinatud  suae  la 
h  hanDoqy  with  Jmriah  ideas. 


mother-in-law  he  committed  his  wife  to  th* 
Theotokos '  (cf.  for  other  authorities  Lipsius  *  p.  7). 
In  the  Book  qf  the  Bee  of  Solomon,  a  writer  of 
the  first  half  of  the  13th  cent,  who,  according  to 
Lipsius  (Die  Apokr.  Ap.,  Erg&ntungthtft  p.  19), 
constantly  depends  on  older  sources,  the  apostle 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  [Ostford  Semitic 
Series.  I.  pt  iL  p.  104).  Clement  (Strom,  iii.  6,  p. 
636  ed.  Potter,  quoted  in  Eus.  HS  m.  zxz. )  says 
that  the  apostles  Peter  and  Philip  had  cliildren;t 
and  Jerome  {adv.  Jovinian.  L  26)  states  that  the 
Ttploioi  mentions  a  son  and  a  daughter  of  St.  Peter ; 
while  he  himself,  aivuing  apporenUy  from  the 
silence  of  Scripture  (Mk  l*"-),  supposes  that  his 
wife  had  died  before  bis  call  to  follow  Christ. 
Clement  in  the  passage  just  quoted  asserts  tliat 
the  apostiee  travelled  with  their  wives  ovx.  <!»  Ta>t- 
•r&t  aXX'  lit  dS<X0dt,  and  employed  them  in  mini> 
strations  to  women  (of.  Clem.  Recog.  iL  1,  viL  26, 
86 ;  Horn.  xiiL  1,  11).  Clement  further  preserves 
a  tradition  {Strom,  vii  11,  p.  868  ed.  Potter, 
quoted  in  Eos.  SE 1X1.  xxx.),  to  which,  it  seems, 
no  independent  writer  alladee,  that  St.  Peter's 
wife  sufiered  a  martyr's  death,  and  that  the  apostie, 
when  he  saw  her  led  away,  encouraged  her  with 
the  words  lUiuniao,  &  affrij,  roC  Kvplov  (as  Eus.  gives 
the  phrase),— words  which  may  imply  tiiat  she  too 
bad  known  the  Lord.  There  is  nothing  improbaUe 
in  the  supposition  that  she  was  one  of  the  women 
who  suffered  in  the  Neronian  persecution  (Clem. 
Rom.  vi.). 

The  story  of  Petronilla,  the  supposed  daughter 
of  St  Peter,  is  given  ia  Acta  Nerei  et  AchiiUi  16 
(ed.  Achelis  p.  14  f.),  and  in  Acta  Philippi,  in 
Tiwhendorf,  Apoeal.  Apoer.  pp.  14^166.  Augustine 
(eoM^r.  Adimant.  17 ;  Migne,  Tat.  Lot.  42,  161)  also 
mentions  the  fact  that  the  story  had  a  pTkee  in  the 
apocryphal  books  in  use  among  Uie  Aunicheans. 
The  beanty  of  the  daughter,  so  the  story  runs,  was 
a  trouble  to  the  apostie,  who  therefore  prayed  that 
she  might  be  paralyxed.  He  afterwtuxls,  in  answer 
to  the  ohaUenge  of  Titus,  bade  her  rise  and  minister 
to  them.  After  her  restoration  she  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  '  Flaccos  the  Count'  She  puts  him 
off  for  three  days,  and  on  the  third  day  dies  after 
receiving  the  Eucharist  The  Encratite  element 
in  the  story  connects  it  with  the  Gnostic  Upiim 
lUrfim  (see  below),  from  which  it  was  doubtless 
originally  derived  (see  Lipsius  pp.  81,  203  ff.).  The 
saint's  memorial  day  is  May  81.  Over  her  tomb  in 
the  Ardeatine  Way  pope  Sindus,  about  390,  erected 
a  basilica.  The  inscription  on  the  tomb  was  AVR  * 
PETRONILLiE  •  FILLE  •  DVLCISSIMiE.  The 
name  Petronilla  is  to  be  connected,  not  with  Peter 
bnt  with  Petronius.  "1110  founder  of  the  Flavian 
house  bore  the  name  of  Petro.  The  catacomb  in 
which  Petronilla  was  bnried  was  dosdy  connected 
with  the  Flavian  gens,  being  the  'Cemetery  of 
Domitilla,'  the  wife  of  Flavins  Clemens.  Doubt- 
less the  stoty  arose  from  a  mistaken  etymology. 
Petronilla,  an  early  convert  to  Christianity  ana  a 
member  of  the  Flavian  family,  was  in  later  days 
assumed  to  be  a  daughter  of  the  Apostle  Peter  (see 
Lightfoot,  Clement  L  p.  37  ff.,  who  gives  references 
to  de  Rossi's  articles ;  Lanciam,  Pagan  and 
Christian  Borne  p.  340  ff.). 

As  to  (late)  tnditions  respecting  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  apostle,  it  must  suffice  to  refer 
to  Lipsius  p.  213.  As  the  tonsure  was  supposed 
to  be  due  to  St  Peter's  example,  it  is  of  interest  to 
notice  that  Jerome  {Comm.  tn  Gal.  L  18)  refers  to 

statement  of  the  Periodi  that  he  was  bald. 

For  information  in  regard  to  early  pictares  and 
representations  of  the  apostle,  see  art.  in  Diet.  Chr. 

*  Beferencea  to  Lipslua  (unleaa  It  ia  otherwiae  stated)  an  to 
Die  Apokiyphen  Apottelgetdiichtm  md  ApotleJligmdm,  n.  1. 

t  C£  Ongen  <n  Smng.  Matth.  xvL  21  (Lomm.  UL  ik.  STU: 
KldpIi.ir<sr.zxx.az(ed.PetaT.p.U7)  " 
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Ant.  iL  p.  1621 ;  TianwMil,  Paffcm  cmd  C^/riiHcM 
Borne  p.  210  fL 

Among  the  aayings  of  onr  Loid  presenred  in 
extnt-eanonical  anthoritiea  a  few  are  addressed 
to  St.  Peter.  (1)  Ignatina,  Smyr.  8,  'When 
[after  the  Resamction]  He  came  to  Peter  and 
nia  company,  He  aaid  to  them.  Lay  hold  and  handle 
Me,  and  see  that  I  am  not  a  demon  without 
body.'  Cf.  Lk  24"'*.  On  the  question  whether  this 
aaymg  had  a  place  in  '  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,'  see  Lightfoot  m  loeo.  (2)  <2  Clem.'  6, 
'The  Lord  aaith,  Ye  shall  be  as  lambs  in  the  midst 
of  wolves.  Bat  Peter  answered  and  aaid  onto 
Him,  What  then  if  the  wolves  shoald  tear  the 
lambs  T  Jeans  said  ante  Peter,  Let  not  the  lambs 
fear  the  wolves  after  they  are  dead,'  etc.  Cf. 
Mt  10",  Lk  12<'-.  Bee  Lightfoot's  note.  (8)  "The 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews'  (ap.  Jerome, 
ado.  Pelag.  ilL  2),  'Si  peccanerit,  uq^ait,  fra- 
ter  tnos  in  uerbo  et  satas  tibi  fecerit,  aepties  la  die 
snscipe  eom.  Dixit  illi  Simon  disdpalas  eios, 
Septies  in  diet    Beapondit  Dominas  et  dixit  ei. 


Etiam  ego  dico  tibi,  Usone  septnagiee  septies.^ 
*tt  18",  Lk  17«.   See  Westeott,  Introduction 
i;  Hilgenfeld,  NT  txtra  Canon,  iv.  pp.  16, 
23.   (4)  '  The  Gospel  aooording  to  the  Hebrews ' 


Origen  *i»  Matth.  torn.  xv.  14),  'Conaersos 
dixit  Simoni  diacipalo  suo  sedenti  apad  se,  Simon 
fill  Johannes  facilias  est  camelam  intrare  pier  fora- 
men aeas,  qaam  diuitem  in  regnum  cslornm.'  Cf. 
Mt  19>*.  See  Westeott  p.  463  ;  Hilgenfeld  p.  16. 
(5)  'The  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites'  (ap.  Epiph.  Hmr. 
XXX.  13), '  And  when  He  came  to  Capernaum,  He 
entered  into  the  house  of  Simon,  samamed  Peter ; 
and  He  opened  His  mouth  and  said.  As  I  oaased 
along  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  I  chose  John  and  James, 
sons  of  Zebedee,  and  Simon  and  Andrew  .  .  .  you 
then  I  wish  to  be  twelve  apoetles  for  a  testimony 
to  IsraeL'  See  Westeott  p.  406 ;  Hilgenfeld  pp. 
33,  36.  On  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  of 
Peter  see  below,  p.  776  f. 

2.  St.  Peter  m  eonmexion  with  the  Syrian 
Antioeh  Aooording  to  a  very  widespread  tradi- 
tion, St.  Peter  was  the  founder  and  orranizer  of 
the  Chnrch  in  Antioeh.  The  Clementine  Romance, 
which  must  date  back  at  least  to  the  beginning  of 
the  3rd  cent,  makes  the  apostle's  entiy  into  An- 
tioeh and  his  saoeess  there  tne  happy  oondusion  of 
the  story  (Som.  xx.  23 ;  Beeog.  x.  68  £).  Baseless 
as  most  of  its  details  are,  in  saeh  a  matter  as  this 
it  would  be  likely  to  reflect  onrrent  tradition, 
especially  as  it  probably  originated  in  Syria  (see 
below).  Origen  [Horn.  vi.  in  Luc.,  ed.  Lomm.  v. 
p.  104]  calls  Ignatius '  the  second  Bishop  of  Antioeh 
after  the  blessed  Peter.'  This  statement  was  not 
improbaUv  derived  from  an  earlier  list  of  Antio- 
chene  bianops.  Such  a  Ust  Lipsius  (p.  2S,  of. 
Lightfoot,  Clement  L  p.  333  f . )  thinks  can  be  assigned 
to  the  time  of  Victor  of  Rome.  Other  important 
notices  of  St  Peter's  connexion  with  the  Church  of 
Antioeh  preserved  in  Christian  literature  are  :  (1) 
Greek :  (a)  Apott.  Comt.  viL  46 ;  (6)  Enseb.  HE  m. 
xzxvi  2,  CKron.  (see  below) ;  (e)  Chrys.  Horn,  in 
Ign.  Mart.  (Migne,  Pat.  Or.  1.  691) ;  (cO  Theodoret, 
Diai.  InmMt.  (Mume,  Pat.  Or.  IxxxiiL  81);  («) 
Chron.  Patchale  (Sugne,  Pat.  Or.  xciL  6S7).  In  the 
last  document  we  are  told  that  in  the  fourth  year 
after  the  Ascension  Peter  went  to  Antioeh,  that  at 
the  request  of  the  Jewish  Christians  he  enthroned 
himself  as  bishop,  that  he  did  not  receive  or  regard 
any  Grentile  Christians,  and  tliat  so  leaving  tnem 
to  themselves  he  departed  thence — a  story  which 
must  be  derived  from  some  early  Ebionite  romance 
cognate  to  the  Letter  of  Peter  to  James  prefixed  to 
the  Clem.  Eomilie*.  (2)  Latin:  (a)  Jerome,  de 
Virr.  Illustr.  1 ;  (6)  Leo,  Epp.  106, 119  (Mime,  Pat. 
Lot.  liv.  1007,  1042) ;  (c)  itJer  Pontifcalis  (in  all 
the  several  forms,  ed.  I>ache8ne  pp.  60  L,  118),  see 


below ;  {d)  Gregory  the  Great,  Bp.  viL  40  (Mignsb 
Pot. 2^. IxxviL  899),  'ipeefirmamtsedem[inAntio- 
chia]  in  qua  tqitem  annit,  quamnis  disoessoras. 
sedit.'  The  festival  of 'Cathedra  Petri  in  Antioehia* 
was  on  Feb.  22  (see  below,  p.  773).  (3)  Syriae. 
Doetr.  Apott.  {Cmbaa,  Ane.  Syr.  Document*,  p.  SS). 

To  pass  to  the  date  and  length  of  Peter's  sojourn 
at  Antioeh.  The  Lib.  Poniifiealit,  both  in  the 
original  form  as  restored  by  Dachesne  (p.  61),  and 
in  the  later  recension  (p.  1 18),  gives  seven  years  (so 
Greg.)  as  the  length  of  Pet«^s  Antioohene  eidsoo- 
pate.  This  evidenoe  probably  represents  the  Soman 
tradition  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  6th  oentaiy. 
The  Felioiaa  abridgment  (e.  A.D.  630),  however, 
has '  aanoB  x.'  (p.  60).  It  would  not  be  diffioult  in  a 
reoonatraction  of  St.  Peter's  life  to  find  a  place  for  an 
Antioohene  ministry  of  seven  or  ten  years'  duration. 
But  the  evidenoe  ia  too  late  to  daim  serions  atten- 
tion. _  The  dates  given  in  the  two  chief  vend«ms  of 
Eusebius'  Chronieon  are  conflicting  (ed.  Sehoene, 
p.  160  fL).  The  Armenian  version  places  the 
apostle's  departure  for  Rome,  'when  he  had  first 
founded  the  Church  of  Antioeh,'  in  the  third  year 
of  Oaim  (39-40),  and  the  appointment  of  Euodiua 
in  the  second  year  of  Claudtui  (42-43).  Jerome  (so 
also  Syriae  epitome,  ed.  Sehoene  p.  211)  gives  the 
departure  for  Rome  in  the  teeond  year  of  Claudius, 
and  the  appointment  of  Euodius  two  years  later. 
The  arrangement  in  Jerome  seems  artincial,  for  he 
places  in  three  consecutive  years  three  important 
events  connected  with  the  three  great  Churches — 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioeh.  Moreover,  the  Petrine 
dates  in  the  Chronieon  are  connected  with  what 
appears  to  be  the  impossible  assumption  of  a  25 
years'  episcopate  at  Rome.  The  simple  tradition, 
however,  which  associates  St.  Peter  with  the  early 
period  of  the  Church  at  Antioeh,  seems  to  go  bacK 
to  the  2nd  cent.,  and  is  intrinsiuilly  probable. 

8.  St.  Peter  in  connexion  with  Pontue  and  the 
provineei  of  Atia  Minor. — Origen  (ap.  Eos.  HB 
III.  1)  is  the  earliest  authority — Utrpot  U  tr  ninv 
Kol  rtAarlf  rat  BtSvolf  KanuAoKtf  r*  ml  'Avif 
KtKtifvxirtu  Toit  tK  Suurropit  'louSalou  toucer.  The 
last  word  shows  that  the  statement  is  an  inference ; 
the  enumeration  of  provinces  and  the  referenoe  to 
the  Sianropi  make  it  plain  that  the  source  of  the 
inference  is  the  salutation  of  1  P.  Epiphanina 
(Ear.  xxm.  vL  p.  107  ed.  Petav.)  goes  a  step 
further,  and  states  that  the  apostle  qften  visited 
Pontus  and  Bithynia.  Jerome  (de  Virr.  lUuHr.  1) 
places  this  missionary  journey  between  the  apostle's 
episcopate  at  Antiocn  and  his  journey  to  Rome  in 
the  second  year  of  (Haudins.  The  Syriae  Doctrine 
of  the  Apodle*  (Cureton,  A  ncient  Synac  Doeumente 
p.  33)  mforms  us  that  'Antioeh  and  Syria  and 
Cilicia  and  Galatia,  even  to  Pontus,  received  the 
apostles'  hand  of  priesthood  from  Simon  Cephas, 
inio  himself  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
there,  and  was  priest  and  ministered  there  up  to 
the  time  when  ne  went  from  thence  to  Rome.' 
In  this  missionary  journey  Andrew  was  tradition- 
ally associated  with  Peter.  Thus,  in  the  oatholie 
Acte  of  Andrew  as  given  by  Epiphanins  (ed. 
Dressel  pp.  45-82),  a  monk  of  Jerusalem  of  the 
9th  cent.,  the  story  is  told  how  the  two  brothws 
journey  from  the  Syrian  Antioeh  to  Tyaaa  in 
Cappaaocia,  and  from  thence  to  Sinope  in  Pontus. 
Epiphanins  himself  visited  Sinope,  and  found  there 
traditions  of  the  apostles'  visit.  The  inhabitsiita 
pointed  out  a  spot  on  a  desert  island  some  six  miles 
from  the  city  where  the  apostles  dwelt,  and  the 
chairs  on  which  th^  sat  to  teach  (pp.  47,  60). 
There  are,  however,  indications  that  in  tliis  tradi- 
tion there  has  been  a  confusion  between  the  obscure 
Simon  Zdotes  and  his  well-known  brother-apostle 
Simon  Peter  (Lipsius,  Apokr.  Apoitelg.  I.  p.  612, 
U.  L  p.  6).  Photius  (Cod.  cxiv. ;  Migne,  Po<.  Or. 
ciiL  389)  among  the  Leucian  Acts  mentions  Att* 
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2f  Andrtw,  We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  the 
emel  of  the  later  AeU  of  Andrew  waa  sapplied 
Iq^  this  2nd  cent,  ronumoe.  On^oAcU  of  Andrew 
in  their  different  forms  see  Lipsins,  Apohr.  Apo*- 
Ulg.  L  543-622;  James,  Apoer.  Aneedota  h.  p. 
"Xix  B.  t  Bonnet,  Pasiio  Anarees  {Acta  Ap,  Apoe. 
iL).  On  the  tradition  as  to  St.  Peter's  work  in 
Pcmtas,  etc.,  see  Lipsins,  Apohr.  Apottdg.  n.  i  p.  4  C 
There  it  no  reason  to  regturd  it  as  anytning  Imt  an 
inferenoe  from  tlie  salutation  of  the  Epistle. 

i.  St.  Peter  m  eonnesnon  wUh  Babt/lon. — Lipsins 
adduces  two  pieoee  of  evidence  to  show  that  St. 
Peter  visited  Babylon.  (1)  He  refers  to  two  Nes- 
tozian  writers  (Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient.  iiL  2,  p.  vi) 
who  make  this  assertion.  Bat,  apart  from  the 
lateness  of  thmr  date,  their  statement  is  avowedly 
based  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  1  P  6**.  And, 
uain,  the  earlier  Syriac  tradition  as  given  in  the 
Doctrine  of  Addaijf.  44  ed.  Phillips)  and  in  the 
Doctrine  Simon  Cephas  {Ctavbon,  Ancient  Syriac 
DoeumenU  p.  86)  knows  nothing  of  Babylon,  and 
makes  the  apostle  visit  Rome.  (2)  Lipsios  ar^es 
Uiat,  when  the  Act*  of  Simon  and  Jude  (Fabricins, 
Cod.  Apoer.  NT  iL  p.  006S)  make  Simon  the 
Cananeean  go  to  Babylon,  the  obscure  Simon  has 
taken  the  place  of  liis  famous  namesake,  and  that 
therefore  tneae  Actt  snpply  an  argument  for  Simon 
Peter's  visit  to  Babylon.  It  can  only  be  said  that 
sneh  a  conclusion  rests  on  an  inversion  of  proba- 
bility. In  short,  there  is  no  evidence  for  the 
theory  that  St.  Peter  worked  at  Babylon  (see 
Lipsins,  Die  Apohr.  Apottelg.  II.  iL  pp.  14Sf.,  176, 
Ergamungehai  p.  32;  and,  <m  the  other  side, 
Zahn,  Einl.  i£  p.  21). 

S.  St.  Peter  m»  connexion  with  Some.  —  The 
ehief  points  at  issue  are,  whether  St.  Peter 
visited  Rome ;  if  he  did,  how  long  he  worked 
there;  whether  he  suffered  mart^om  there; 
and  if  so,  at  what  date.  It  will  oe  most  con- 
venient to  arrange  the  evidence  under  tiie  several 
Churches. 

(1)  Borne.— {a)  Clement  («.  A.D.  00)  v.  vL  In  the 
previous  chapters  Clement  has  spoken  of  the  evils 
which  have  sprung  from  '  jealoui^  and  envy.'  He 
has  taker  examples  from  Scripture  in  chronological 
order,  ending  with  David.  'Let  us,'  he  continues, 
<r^e  to  the  athletes  who  lived  but  lately  (rote 
fyyMTs  ytn/iiravt,  (.«.  as  compared  with  the  OT 
heroes),  the  noble  examples  of^ our  own  generation. 
Because  of  envy  the  great  and  righteous  pillars  (of 
the  Church)  were  persecuted  and  contended  unto 
death.  Let  us  set  before  our  wes  the  good  apostles 
— Peter^  who  endured  many  labours  and,  having 
home  his  witness  (Auurvpiirat),went  to  the  appointed 
place  of  gloiy ;  Paul  (who  snffered  much  and  jonr- 
n^ed  far  and),  having  borne  his  witness  before 
the  rulers,  depMted  thus  from  the  world  and  went 
M>  the  holy  pUMse. ...  To  thesemen  . . .  there  wss 
ntheied  a  grmt  company  of  the  elect,  who,  being 
the  victims  of  jealousy,  by  reason  of  many  outrages 
and  tortures  became  a  noble  example  among  us.' 
The  main  points  are  these :  (L )  The  most  reasonable 
en>lanation  of  the  fact  that  the  examples  of  the 
other  apostles  are  passed  over  and  Peter  and  Paul 
alone  mentioned,  is  that  Clement  points  to  those 
two  apostles  whose  examples  of  heroism  were  best 
known  to  the  Church  in  whose  name  he  writes  (of. 
Ignatius,  below).  (iL)  That  St.  Paul  suffered  at 
Rome  is  universally  allowed.  The  language  is 
carefully  chosen  to  emphasize  the  likeness  between 
the  experiences  of  the  two  apostles,  (iii.)  If  the 
passage,  when  naturally  interpreted,  discloses  the 
iJaoe  of  St.  Peter's  martyrdom,  what  of  the  timet 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  preceding  context 
Clement  followed  the  order  of  time.  It  is  nnlikdy 
that  he  would  desert  that  order  in  regard  to 
events  within  his  own  knowledge  and  that  of  ids 
laadara.  Since,  then,  'the  greiat  company  of  the 
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elect '  who  suffered  were  plainly  Nero's  victims,  it 
seems  to  follow  that  the  two  apostles  perished 
either  before  or  during  the  Neronian  persecu- 
tion. The  former  alternative  may  be  put  aside  as 
unsupported  by  any  evidence.  Farther,  a  dose 
association  of  the  apostles  and  'the  great  com- 
pany '  seems  implied  m  the  phrase  rotfrwt . . .  mni- 
$poUr0ri.  Indeed,  a  strict  mterpretation  of  these 
words  appears  to  justify  us  in  gomg  a  stop  further. 
They  mean  'to  these  rather  than  'with  these' 
'there  was  gathered,'*  and  thus  seem  to  imply 
that  the  apostles  were  among  those  'who  were 
seized  first  (Tac  Ann.  xv.  44),  the  first-fruits  of  a 
too  abundant  harvest.  Thus  the  obvious  interpre- 
tation of  Clement's  words  is  that  St.  Peter  ana  St. 
Paul  were  martyred  in  the  Neronian  perseeution ; 
while  the  language  is  not  exfJidt  enough  to  have 
created  the  tradition.  (6)  Cains,  a  Roman  pres- 
byter, a  contemporary  of  Zephyrinns  and  Hippoly- 
tus.  Ens.  HE  n.  xx v.  quotes  the  foUowring  words 
from  the  treatise  of  Cains  against  ProcTus  the 
Montanist:  iyA  ti  rpirata  ruv  drooriXwr  Ixv 
Scifeu*  4ia'  yip  9<X4ir^  iwt\8th'  M  riff  BarucoKir 
4  ivl  rtpr  mir  ripi  'Qorlar,  «4/n)ff«t  rd  rpixcua  rUr 
rairtip  llSpvffanhup  ri|r  ixxXrialar.  The  words  of 
Cains  are  an  explicit  statement  (1)  that  both  the 
apostles  worked  for  some  time  at  Rome ;  (2)  tliat 
they  died  a  martyr's  death  at  Rome.  But  the 
question  remains — Did  rd  rp6weua  mark  the  place 
of  execution  (so  Lipsins)  or  of  burial  (so  Zahn)T 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  choosing  the  latter 
alternative.  The  iyii  M  of  Cains  suggests  that  he 
at  Rome  daims  to  edipse  what  Proclus  appealed 
to  in  Asia  Minor,  t.«.  the  tombs  of  Philip  and  his 
daughters  at  Hierapolis  (Ens.  SE  m.  xxxi.  4). 
This  dearly  was  the  meaning  which  Eusebius 
himself  put  upon  the  words  (cf.  m.  xxxL  1).  Thus 
we  can  draw  another  inference  from  Cains'  words, 
viz.  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent,  the 
Roman  Church  thought  that  it  possessed  the  bodies 
of  the  two  apostles.  No  certain  answer  can  be 
given  to  the  further  questimi— Of  what  did  these 
rpirata  consist  T  The  word  may  imply  the  erection 
on  the  spot  of  a  building  of  some  kind,  a  memoria 
such  as  the  Liber  Pontifiealie  (ed.  Dooheane 
pp.  66,  125)  says  that  Anendetus  built.  Or  it 
may  point  to  some  natural  or  other  object  which 
identified  the  spot,  such  as  the  catholic  Actsi 
speak  of  (see  below,  p.  772).  (e)  Hippolytus.  In 
the  Befutatio  (vL  20)  this  writer  spaaks  of  the 
conflict  between  Simon  Magus  and  '  the  apostles ' 
at  Rome,  and  in  particular  of  Peter's  opposition  to 
him.  It  appears,  however,  that  Hippolytus  used 
the  apoOTvphal  Acts  (Bonwetaoh,  Studien  tu  den 
Komm.  Sippolyt*  p.  27),  and  we  cannot  be  sure, 
therefore,  chat  his  stetement  is  independent  evi- 
dence. Yet  the  end  of  Simon  as  described  by  him 
differa  from  his  end  according  to  the  extant  ^eto. 
(d)  The  Muratoiian  Canon.  The  fragment  speaks 
of  the  'passion  of  Peter '  in  dose  connexion  with 
St.  PauTs  journey  to  Spain.  As  these  two  evento 
are  mentioned  together  in  the  Act*  of  Peter,  it  is 

Cbable  that  the  writer  ( ve^  probably  Hippolytus) 
these  Act*  in  his  mind  (James,  Apoer.  Anecdotd 
iL  p.  xf.),  and  we  are  not  entitled  to  infer  more 
than  that  he  does  not  question  the  truthfulness  of 
the  Act*  in  these  matters,  (e)  The  notice  in  the 
DeposUio  Martyrwn  (see  bdow,  p.  772)  as  to  tlie 
translation  of  the  apostles'  bodies  in  258  confirms 
the  evidence  of  Caius. 

(2)  Syria. — (a)  Ignatius  of  Antioch  (o.  115).  He 
writes  to  the  Romans  (c  iv.)  thus :  o<^  in  lUrm 
Kol  IlavXot  SiaTdffroiuu  ifup.  Contrast  the  similar 
but  studioudy  general  language  addressed  to  the 

*  Oompwe  Bur.  Rhmi  6U,  S)'  iryin  <rrai  mm)  nfUtmmt 
rrfmn.  tDd(wltb  Zaho,  SM.  L  p.  M?)  1  K  UM  (Ood.  A)  tkmM^ 
i  Mm  1^  '^"f 
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TralUan*  (e.  iiL) :  &a  Ar  Karixpirot  in  iiwiaroKn 
ijuii  imriartiiiat.  In  the  letter  to  the  Komana  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  ai«  mentioned — such  is  the 
natural  explanation— because  they  had  actually 
given  oommaadments  to  the  Roman  Church  (see 
Lightf oot  M  loe J.  (A)  Clementine  literature  (Beeog. , 
Horn.).  The  Urundtchrift  had  its  ori^  prob- 
ably in  Syria  before  the  dose  of  the  2nd  cent. 
In  the  documents  now  extant  there  are  a  few 
aUusiona  to  Peter's  visit  to  Rome.  But  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  are  not  doe  to  later  editing  ^see 
beloWj  p.  775).  (e)  Docnments  of  the  Synao- 
spealong  (Sraroh  i  Tkt  Doetrina  of  Addai,  '  in  its 
present  shape  a  work  of  the  latter  half  of  the  4th 


oent.'  (Wnght,  SKort  Hiit.  of  Syriae  Literature 
Ik  ft),  speaks  of  '  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  which  Simon 
Peter  sent  as  from  the  eity  of  Rome '  (ed.  Phillips 


p.  44)  t  so  Doetr.  of  the  ApoitU*  (Cnreton,  Ancient 
Syriae DoeumenUp.  83). 

(3)  Corinth, — Inonyiins,  bishop  of  Corinth  (e. 
170),  addressed  a  letter  to  Soter,  oishop  of  Rome, 
a  fragment  of  which  is  preserred  in  Ens.  HS  n. 
xxT.  8.  After  speaking  of  the  oommon  work  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  PanI  at  Corinth,  he  oontinnes :  iftoUn 
ii  Kol  tit  rj^  'IraXlor  6ii6at  iMfarm  iiiafripitinr  Kar& 
rir  mMr  Ka*fir.  The  lefareuoe  to  the  oommon  work 
of  the  two  apostles  in  Corinth  is  probably  a  mere 
infmnoe  from  I  Co.  Bnt  there  is  nothing  in  the 
NT  which  can  aoooont  for  the  assertion  of  their 
oommon  aetivity  in  It«dy.  Dionysius  must  there- 
fore here  refer  to  a  tradition,  which  may  have 
come  to  him  through  the  medium  of  the  Petrine 
Aete,  but  whieh,  nowever  it  reached  him,  he 
accepted.  It  matters  little  whetiher  i/iiirt  is  taken 
loosely  to  mean '  together,'  or  more  strictly '  (going 
to)  the  same  placed  *.«.  in  Italy.  Dionyrius  can 
nave  only  Rome  in  his  mind.  The  last  words  of 
the  extract  imply  tiiat  the  ai>oetles  snflered,  not 
necessarily  on  the  same  day,  out  during  the  same 
persecution. 

(4)  Atia  Minor.— ia)  Papias  (e.  130).  It  is  a 
reasonable  inferenoe  rrom  the  language  of  EnaeUns 
{HE  U.  XV.  2,  m.  xxxix.  16,  16)  that  Pajnas  inter- 
preted BaAuUm  in  1  P  S>*  of  Rome,  and  is  therefore 
a  witness  for  the  Roman  visit,  (i)  The  Gnostic 
Act*  ttf  P«l0r  were  probablv  the  work  of  Leudua 
Chaiinns  in  the  second  hau  of  the  2nd  cent.  As 
Lendns  Uvad  in  Asia  Minor,  it  is  clear  that  he  did 
not  place  the  scene  of  Peter's  conflict  with  Simon 
Magus  at  Rome  from  motives  of  ecclesiastical 
patriotism.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  bnUt 
np  the  romance  on  a  current  tradition  of  Peter's 
TUit  to  Rome  (see  below,  p.  774). 

(5)  South  OatU. —  Ixmmxa  (e.  190)  gained  his 
knowledge  of  earlier  times  from  many  sources. 
As  the  pupil  of  Polyoarp  in  Asia,  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  fraditions of  'the  school  of  St  John.'  He 
himself  visited  Rome,  probably  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and,  it  would  appear,  he  resided  there 
for  some  time  (Lightfoot,  Stiayt  on  '  Supernatural 
Beligion'p.  267).  His  list  of  Roman  bishops  makes 
it  probable  that  he  had  had  access  to  the  records 
preserved  in  the  Roman  Church.  He  writes  thus 
(m.  L  1):  'Matthew  .  .  .  published  his  Grospel 
wiiile  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome  and 
founding  the  Church  there.  And  after  their 
departure  (f{o3or)  Mark,  the  disciple  and  inter- 
preter of  Peter,  be  too  handed  on  to  us  in  writ- 
ing what  Peter  preached.'  Irenseus,  it  will  be 
noticed,  speaks  of  the  joint  work  of  the  apostles 
at  Rome  as  belonging  to  a  period  so  well  known 
that  it  snpplieB  a  means  of  dating  another  event. 
Further,  it  is  natnral  to  take  the  word  t(oSot 
as  referring  to  the  apostles'  death;  for  (inde- 
pendently of  other  notices)  this  interpretation  is 
favoured  by  (1)  the  use  of  the  word,  cf.  Wis  3*  7*, 
LkO",  2  P  I*  <  aem.  Alex.  pp.  670, 882,  ed.  Potter, 
and  the  frequent  use  of  exitui  in  Tertullian  (OeUer 
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on  Scorp.  9) ;  (2)  the  context — to  say  that  Mark 
recorded  the  substance  of  Peter's  preacliing  after 
his  death  defines  not  only  the  date  but  the  reason 
of  the  composition  of  the  Gospel. 

(6)  Alexandria.— {a)  Clement  (e.  200),  in  a  frag, 
ment  of  the  Sypotyposeis,  preserved  by  Eusebius 
(ffETU  xiv.),  and  in  the  commentary  on  1  Peter 
contained  in  the  same  treatise  and  now  extant 
in  a  Latin  translation  (ed.  Potter  p.  997),  in 
connexion  with  the  composition  of  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  speaks  of  St.  Peter's  preaching  at  Rome. 
(6)  Origen  (c.  260).  In  the  passage  quoted  above 
(p.  768),  Origen,  after  speaking  of^  St.  Peter's 
joumevs  in  Asia  Minor,  adds  that '  at  last,  having 
arrived  in  Rome,  he  was  crucified  head  downwards, 
having  himself  requested  tliat  he  might  so  suffer, 
(e)  Peter  of  Alexandria.  The  date  of  the  EpitUla 
Chnoniea  is  apparentiy  A.D.  306  (Diet.  Chr.  Biog. 
iv.  p.  S81).   u  it  (Can.  9,  Routn.  Bel.  Saer.  iv. 

34)  mention  is  made  of  St.  Peter's  emoifixion  at 
>me. 

(7)  North  Aifriea.—{a)  Tertullian  (e.  200).  The 
passages  in  'Tertnllian's  writings  are — Seorp.  16i 
'Orientem  fidem  Ronue  primus  Nero  omentauit. 
Tune  Petrns  ab  altero  dngitnr,  cum  cruel  adstrin- 
titnr' t  d»  Bapt.  4 :  'qnos  P.  in  Tiberi  tinxit' ;  de 
i^rteect.  Beeret.  32 :  'Romanomm  [ecdesia  refert] 
Clementem  a  Petro  oidinatum ' ;  ib.  36 :  '  Ista 
qnam  felix  ecdesia  [sc.  Ronue]  .  .  .  ubi  Petrus 
pasdoni  dominiww  adieqnatur.'  Thus  Tertullian  is 
the  earliest  writer  who  (1)  speaks  of  the  manner  of 
St.  Peter's  death— by  omdflxion ;  (S)  and  explidtly 
states  that  it  took  place  in  Nero's  reign,  (i) 
Conunodian.  This  earliest  Christian  poet,  prob- 
ably of  African  extraction,  writing  about  A.D.  260 
(see  Did.  Chr.  Biog.  L  p.  610),  speaks  in  the  Car- 
men Apologetieum  820  f.  of  Peto:  and  Paul  suffer- 
ing in  Rome  under  Nero. 

(8)  This  Catena  will  beet  be  ended  with  a 
reference  to  the  two  historians  of  the  first  part 
of  the  4th  cent.,  Laetantius  and  Eusebiue.  Lao- 
tantins  in  Initit.  Din.  iv.  21  speaks  of  Peter  and 
Paul  preaching  in  Rome,  adding,  '  ea  prtedicatio  in 
memoriam  scnpta  permansit' — which  Zabn  (Get. 
Kan.  iL  p.  884)  considers  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
Pauli  preedieatio  (of.  pseudo-(>piian,  de  Bebapt. 
17) ;  and  in  de  Mart.  Pertee.  2  ne  says  of  Nero : 
•Petmm  emd  affixit  et  Panlum  intertedt.'  The 
following  passages  from  Eusebius  are  to  the  point : 
—HEn.  xiv.  (iter's  conflict  at  Rome  with  Simon 
Magus  in  (Claudius*  reign),  xv.  (Peter  and  the  com- 
position of  Mark's  (zoapd  at  Rome),  xvii.  (in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  PhiTo  became  acquainted  with 
Peter  at  Rome ;  d.  Jerome,  de  Virr.  lUustr.  xL| 
Photiua,  CiNi.  106),  xxv.  (Paul  beheaded,  Peter  cmd- 
fied  at  Rome),  m.  xxL  (Clement  third  m  succesdoa 
'after  Peter  and  Paul '),  xxxL  1 ;  Demoni.  Bvang. 
iiL  6.  65  (St.  Peter  crucified  at  Rome  head  down- 
wards); Theephania  iv.  7  (ed.  Lee  p.  221; 
Peter's  'honourable  sepulchre  in  the  very  front 
of  thdr  dtv,'  is.  Rome),  v.  31  (ed.  Lee  p.  316; 
Peter  emdned  at  Rome).  See  just  bdow  on  the 
Chronicon.  Passages  from  later  writers  are  od- 
lected  by  lipdus  p.  23601  For  a  summing  up  of 
tius  evidence  see  below,  p.  777. 

&  Chronological  notieet  in  the  Chronieon  et 
Eusebius  and  in  the  Liber  P(mtificalit.—{i.)  Tkt 
Chronieon.— {a)  St.  Peter's  arrival  in  Rome.  The 
Armenian  version  assigns  St.  Peter's  arrival  at 
Rome,  after  founding  the  Church  at  Antioch,  to  the 
3Td  year  of  Cmus,  i.e.  39-40,  adding, '  commorator 
illic  antistes  ecclesUe  annii  viginti?  The  appoint, 
ment  of  Euodius  as  bishop  of  Antioch  ii  placed 
in  the  2nd  year  of  Claudius,  i.e.  42-13.  Jerome 
puts  the  appointment  of  Euodius  in  the  4tb  year 
of  Claudius,  ».«.  44-46,  and  the  arrival  of  St.  Peter 
at  Rome,  after  founding  the  Antiochene  Church,  in 
the  2nd  year  of  ClaucUus,  i.e.  42-43.   He  adds 
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•  zzr  annis  einsdem  nrbU  episcopus  peraeuerat.'* 
(i)  St.  Peter's  death.  The  Armenian  version  pnts 
tiie  Neronian  persecution,  'when  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,'  in 
the  13th  year  of  Nero,  67-68,  and  perhape  by 
a  pore  mistake  the  beginning  of  Linos  episcopate 
'post  Petmm '  is  assigned  to  the  previous  year.f 
Jerome  places  the  persecution,  the  martyrdom  oif 
the  two  aposUes,  and  the  accession  of  Linns  to  the 
episcopate  in  the  last — the  14th— year  of  Nero. 
It  may  he  noticed  that  the  date  in  the  Armenian 
version  for  Peter's  arrival  at  Rome  seems  to  be 
a  revidon  of  the  Ensebian  date,  and  was  perhaps 
attained  thus.  It  ia  said  in  this  version  that 
Peter  continued  at  Borne  20  years:  this  brings 
US  to  60-60 — an  absurd  date  for  the  apostles 
death.  But  if  we  suppose  that  in  the  processes 
of  translation  and  revision  '  twenty '  was  substi- 
tuted for  '  twenty -fiveL*  then  we  get  a  date 
assi^ed  to  Peter's  death  very  shortly  after  the 
fire  in  July  64.  It  seems  likely,  then,  that  the 
Armenian  version,  assuming  25  years'  episcopate, 
worked  back  from  the  summer  or  antnmn  oi  64, 
and  so  mve  the  early  date  for  Peter's  arrival  in 
Borne.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  here  indirect  evi. 
denoe  of  the  mirvival  of  the  tradition  that  Peter's 
martyrdom  took  plaee  in  64.  The  date,  however, 
of  the  apostle's  death  ia  onrevised,  and  retains 
its  Ensebian  position  at  the  end  of  Nero's  reign. 
Two  other  passages  dealing  with  the  date  of  St. 
Peter's  arrival  at  Borne  must  be  quoted :  (I)  Ens. 
SS  n.  idw.,  where,  after  an  account  of  Simon's 
mischievous  doings  at  Bome,  Ensebius  adds  that 
Providence  brought  Peter  also  thither  M  rijt  oMjt 
KKavStov  /SonXflaf.  (2)  Jerome  {de  Virr.  Ilhutr.  1) : 
'  Romam  pergit  ibiqne  tn^n^t  quinque  anm$ 
eathediam  sacerdotalem  tenuit  usque  ad  uUimum 
tmmum  Neronis,  id  est,  guartum  deeimum'  (cf. 
r,).  Hamack  (Die  ChronoL  p.  124  n.)  points  out 
tint  EnseMus  in  the  Hittory  does  not  refer  to  a 
86  years'  episcopate,  and  puts  Peter's  arrival  at 
Blome  simply  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  that  it 
ia  therefore  poesibh  that  the  reference  to  the  2S 
yearn  and  the  location  of  the  commencement  of 
that  period  in  the  2nd  year  of  Clandins  may  be 
dna  to  Jerome.  This  may  be  so ;  bnt  Uie  fact  that 
both  the  versions  of  the  C^ronieon,  the  Armenian 
and  Jerome,  mention  the  length  of  Peter's  stay  at 
Rome  (the  original  number  of  years  in  the  Arm. 
as  in  Jerome  having  probably  been  26),  and  that 
the^  both  place  his  martyrdom  there  near  the  end 
of  Nero's  reign,  points  to  the  dates  and  the  26 
years'  ejdscopate  having  been  derived  from  the 
original  statement  of  the  Ensebian  Chronicon.  It 
isprobable  (lightfoot,  Clement  L  p.  330 ;  Hamack, 
Cnronol.  p.  ISS)  that  Ensebins  derived  his  early 
papal  ehronology  from  Julius  Africanus ;  and  the 
latter  may  in  Iub  turn  Iiave  used  earlier  documents, 
4,g.  the  lists  of  Hegesippus.  Bnt  (assuming  that 
It  had  a  plaoe  in  the  Cnronieon  of  Ensebins)  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  whether  the  26  years' 
episcopate  was  the  invention  of  Ensebins  or  wheti^er 
he  inherited  it  from  one  of  his  predecessors.  It 
will  appear  in  a  moment  that  it  is  probably  the 
result  01  an  artificial  arrangement  oi  da^tes.  We 
turn  to  the  date  <^  the  martyrdom,  which  is  pnt  in 
the  last  year  of  Nero's  reign.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  mtbolieAOt  of  Peter  (ed.  Lipsins  p.  172  f.) 
connect  with  the  apostle's  death  a  prophecy  that 
'Nero  should  be  destroyed  not  many  days  nence' 

*  Tb*  Sjitte  KpttoDM  (Sohoana  p.  til)  pnti  the  fonmUtioii  of 
Mm  Obnrob  Andoah  knd  8t  Patet'i  urirkl  at  Roma  ("et 
mfuit  eodaalB  Ull  annoa  xxr 0 la  Anne  Abr.  a06S(>iA.ii.  4S- 
4SX  the  appointmant  o(  Euodint  two  Taan  latw;  bnt  imdaT 
An.  Abr.  iOM  (- A.D.  48-49)  it  bas  tha  aotqr,  'Patros  apoatoloi 
BOdarator  aooL  Bomann  (actoi  aat.' 

t  It  la,  howarer,  poaalble  that  wa  abould  oooneot  thli  appoint- 
mant  of  Llnoa  with  what  thara  ara  aonia  raaaona  tor  thinUos 
to  ba  tha  iMt  that  Patar  left  Bama  ior  a  tima  aboat  •  nar 
kstes  his  mrtgndoB  than  (na  balMT,  «7S9i 


and  relate  its  speedv  fulfilment.  Ensebius'  words, 
preserved  bv  Syncellus,  are  t  M  rSn  <*  atrcS  rots 
dSudiftan  Idrvj^iian  Codd.]  gal  rir  rpHrrmr  mr& 
XpiffTtafOr  ireStl(aTO  Siuyn6r,  i^'m  n^nwt  xai  Ho&Xm 
ic.r.X.  It  does  not  appear  that  Ensebins  was 
acquainted  with  Tacitus,  and,  if  he  did  not  con- 
nect the  persecution  with  the  great  fire,  it  was 
very  natural  that,  whether  he  followed  the  catho- 
lic Acts  or  no,  he  should  regwd  the  attack  on  the 
Church  as  the  filling  np  of  Nero's  iniquities  (cf. 
Ae  12>'''|.  On  the  other  iiand,  the  evidence  of 
Tacitus  18  decisive  that  the  persecution  'followed 
immediately  upon  the  fire  ;  and  the  Chronieon  re- 
cords under  the  year  63-64  '  many  conflagrations 
at  Rome.'  We  have  still  to  account  for  the  legend 
«^  the  tB  yeartf  epieeopatt  at  Rome.  If  the 
ierminue  aa  quern  of  Peter's  sojourn  at  Rome 
was  determined  as  suggested  above,  we  may  con- 
jecture that  (the  ministry  at  Antioch  being  re- 
garded as  a  mere  o&hoot  of  the  ministry  at  Jeru- 
salem )  Peter's  departure  for  Rome  was  placed  at  the 
expiration  of  the  12  years,  after  which,  according 
to  the  tradition  which  had  a  jplace  in  the  KijpvyiM 
Uirpav  lap.  Clement^  Strom,  vu  6)  and  the  Onostie 
Acti  oj  FeUr  (ed.  Lipsius  p.  40 ;  for  other  refer- 
ences see  Hamack,  Iht  Chronol.  p.  243),  the  Lord 
commanded  the  apoeties  to  go  forth  into  the  world 
(cf .  Ae  12").  If  the  Passion  was  placed  in  the  year 
80,  then  the  sojourn  of  Peter  at  Rome  would  be 
considered  to  commence  about  the  year  42,  and 
just  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  would  elapse 
between  that  date  and  the  martyrdom  at  the  end 
of  Nero's  reign.* 

(iL)  The  Liber  PontiflcaJii.—Wo  turn  now  to 
the  later  catalogues -of  Roman  bishops.  (1)  The 
Liberian  catalogue  (Duchesne  p.  2^  has  the  notice, 
■  Petms  ann.  xxv  mens,  uno  a.  viiiLf  Fuit  tem- 
poribus  Tiberii  Caesaris  et  Gai  et  Tiberi  Claudi  et 
Neronis,  a  eons.  Minnoi  Uege  Vinici]  et  Longini 
usque  Nerine  et  Vero  Vetere].  Passns  anum 
cum  Paulo  die  iii  kl.  inlias,  cons.  flL,  imperante 
Nerone.'  The  date  of  this  catalogue  is  364.  It 
gives  the  date  of  Peter's  26  yean' Roman  episoo- 
pate  as  A.D.  30-66.  The  notice  immediately  pre- 
ceding pnts  tiie  date  of  the  cradfizion  as  A.D.  29 
('duoDus  Cieminis  cons.'),  and  then  adds :  '  et  post 
asoensum  eins  beatissimns  Petms  episcopatnm 
susoepit.'  The  singular  date  of  Peter's  episcopate, 
therttore,  seems  baMd  on  the  assumption  toat  Chriit 
made  the  apostie  a  bishop,  and  that  his  see  must 
have  been  Rome.  (2)  The  Liber  Ponti^ioalis  in 
Uie  earlier  form  (as  restored  from  the  Feiidan  and 
Cononian  abridgments)  puts  side  by  side  the  follow- 
ing statements <a) '  Primum  seoit  cathedra  epis- 
oopatus  in  Antiochia  ann.  viL'  (6)  '  Ingressns  in 
nroe  Roma  Nerone  Cesare  ibiqne  sedit  cathedra 
episoopatns  ann.  xxv  mens,  ii  diesiiL'  (e)  'Pnit 
temporibns  Til>erii  Cesaris  et  Gail  et  Tiberii 
Clandi  et  Neronis. '  To  these  statements  (Duchesne 
p.  60f.)  the  later  recension  (Duchesne  p.  118)  adds 
another, '  mart^rio  cum  Paulo  ooronatur,  post  pas- 
sionem  Domini  anno  xxxviiL'  According  to  this 
statement  the  date  of  the  mar^^om  is  67  (cf,  Jer. 
de  Virr.  JUuetr.).  It  is  unnecessary  to  examine 
the  different  parts  of  the  above  mosaic.  But  how- 
ever the  chronological  context  varies,  the  xxv 
years'  episcopate  is  preserved. 

7.  The  burial-places  of  St.  Peter.  —  The  Am- 
brosian  hymn  connects  the  festival  of  St,  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  with  three  spots  in  Rome — 'Trinis 
celebratur  nils  Festum  saoromm  martyrum' 
(Daniel,  The*.  Hymn.  I.  za).  These  via  are  the 

•  In  the  Eastern  and  Oriental  Uita  riven  In  Dnobeana,  Hb 
Pontif.n.  84  ff.,  there  an  rarlatiana  from  SB  vaat*— (1.)  Tha 


Skort  Ckroiupraphy  of  868  glvea  £8  7aan ;  (u.)  Nloephoraa 
8  Teara ;  (iilj  Sjnoenas  leaTea  a  blank ;  0t.)  EotjafalQi  88 
jraan ;  (t.)  Kllaa  o<  NUbia  28  jreara. 


i  For  a  poaatUc  explanation  of  tha  raiiattons  ol  tha 
s(  months  and  dagn  MS  Duobaina,  Xiit.  PaiUif.  f,  ixa. 
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CMtian,  (he  {dace  of  St.  Panl'e  death  and  burial : 
the  Aurelian,  the  reating-plaoe  of  St.  Peter ;  and 
tbe  Appiaa,  where  the  bMiee  of  both  apoetlee  were 
laid  for  a  tune.   The  facts  are  briefly  these : 

(1)  i  he  Fcaiean.— Tbe  belief  that  the  apostle 
was  buried  on  theYatioan  goes  baolc  to  the  time  of 
Cains  (see  above);  so  Jerome,  de  Virr.  lUustr.  1: 
'Sepnltua  Bonus  in  Vaticano  iuxta  niam  trium- 
^lalem ' Jtliia  via  runs  N.E.  of  the  Vatican) ;  Acta 
P«<r»«(iW«,84(ed.Lipsiusp.216,of.p.  172),l9i>Kar 
mM  M  rV  npt^vr  [cf.  Pliny,  Hit.  Nat.  ztL 
44]  rXiirior  reO  raviuxlm  [cf .  Mcurtyr,  a  Limo  eonter, 
X.,  ed.  Lipdus  n.  11 ;  see  aboTel  M  rrfsw  MoXtt/urcr 
Banwlr}  Lioi  PoiUtf.  (ed.  Duchesne  pp.  02  f., 
118  B.) :  '  Sepnltua  est  uia  Aurelia,  in  templiun 
Apdilonia,  iuxta  loenm  uln  erndfixna  est,  luxta 
nalatinin  Neraniaanm  in  Ya<a«annm,  in  twiijiirinni 
Trinmphale,  uia  Aurelia,  iii  K.  iuL'  In  t£b  last 
notice  the  temple  of  Apollo  probably  refers  to  « 
temple  of  Cybele  (Ducnesne  p.  UW;  Lipsins  p. 
401)  on  this  site ;  bjr  the  palatntm  NeromanmmlM 
meant  either  Nero's  sardena  or  the  Cireus  (prob- 
ably to  be  identified  with  the  NammaeMa).  It  was 
apparently  on  this  spot  that  Anenoletns,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  lAber  PotUifiealU  (ed.  Duoheane  pp.  66, 
12B),  built  a  memoria  beat*  Petri,  where  tradi- 
tion said  that  aU  the  Boman  bishops  till  the  time 
of  Zephyrinus  (except  Clement  and  Alexander) 
were  buried.  The  Church  of  San  Pietro  in  Jif<m- 
torio  is  the  outcome  of  another  and  later  tradition 
that  the  apostle  snfiered  on  the  Janionlom — a  tradi- 
tion which  posnbly  arose  from  a  oonf osion  between 
the  via  Aurelia  on  the  Vatican  and  the  older  via 
Aurelia  with  the  porta  Aurelia  on  the  Janiculnm.* 

(2)  TJte  Ad  Cataeumbat.—la  the  Dmotitio  Mar- 
tf/rum,  one  of  the  tracts  which  form  the  oolleotion 
Mlled  by  the  general  name  of  the  L%b«rian  Cata- 
togue,  and  which  were  poasibly  edited  in  864  by 
Furius  Filocalus,  who  certainlj  iUuminated  them 
and  who  executed  the  inscripUons  of  Damasus  in 
the  catacombs  (Li^htfoot,  Clement  Lp.  249),  we 
find  tiie  notice  t  '  iii  KaL  iuL  Petti  in  Cataonmbas 
et  Pauli  Ostense  Tnaco  et  Basso  eons.'  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a Uunderingrerision of  an 
oiidnal  notice  running  tbuai  'iuKaL  iuL  Petri 
et  Paoli  in  Cataoumbaa  Tuaco  et  Basso  cons.,'  the 
revlaer,  whoever  be  may  have  been,  interpreting 
the  atatement  aa  referring  to  the  martifrdom  of  the 
aposttes.  This  misinteipretation  of  the  original 
notice  is  still  more  flagrant  in  the  Mcurtyr.  Hierony- 
miamum:  'iii  KL  iul  Rom*  natale  apostolomm 
Petti  et  Pauli:  Petri  in  Vaticano  uia  Aurelia: 
Pauli  nero  inuia0steii8i:utniiiiqueinCatacnmbas; 
passi  sub  Nerone,  Basso  et  Tumo  oonsulibus.'  In 
reality  the  yMff  indicated  is  A.D.  268,  and  the  re- 
ference is  to  the  transference  of  tiie  apostles' 
remains  from  their  respective  resting-places  on  the 
Ostian  and  Aurelian  roads  to  the  (Jatacombas  on 
the  Appian  road,  *.«.  the  Church  of  St.  Sebastian, 
during  the  Valerian  persecntion,  a  few  weeks  before 
the  mar^rrdom  of  pope  Xystns  in  August.  Da- 
masus, aa  we  learn  from  the£»6.  Ponttf.  (ed.  Duch- 
esne pp.  84  f.,  212;  cf .  p.  civ),  decorated  the  chamber, 
and  piaoed  over  the  locui  oinmui  the  inscription — 

'  Bio  hsbUaaw  prim  unotaa  oocnaMara  Mm, 
Nomina  qnlique  Petri  pMltor  FMillqac  nqoizia 
Dtadpnloi  oiMii*  mUt,  quod  iponte  Iktemnr.  .  . . 
Boos  nM  poUns  marnit  dataMan  doM.' 

A  misunderstanding  of  the  common  memorial  day 
of  the  two  aposties,  which  finds  definite  expression 
in  the  blunderiuK  notice  of  the  Depoiitio,  gave  rise, 
it  appears,  to  toe  legend  that  the  two  apostles 
n^iired  on  the  same  day — a  statement  which  first 
occuiB  in  Jerome,  die  Virr.  VXuitr.  5:  [Paolus] 

•  Undial  ifaftm  and  CktiMim  Borne  p.  mi)  supiKmn 
thU  tho  •notton  of  this  ohanh  on  the  Juioiilani  to  ooin- 
nMmonU  th*  nwrtyidom  Is  do*  to  s  mUntaiprttstlaB  of  ttw 
taadtttoo  tlls^  8t  Pftor  nSand  Mm- diuH  SMta*. 


'  quarto  decimo  Neronis  anno  eodem  die  guo  Petnu 
Bomee  pro  Christo  capita  tmncatur,  sepultnsqne 
est  in  ma  OstiensL'  The  historical  fact  that  tha 
aposties'  remains  were  supposed  to  liave  lain  at  one 
tune  near  the  place  of  their  death  and  again  in  th< 
Catacumbat,  and  then  (see  below)  to  have  been  i»> 
stored  to  their  original  resting-places,  mve  rise  to 
two  stories,  (a)  The  reference  to  the  East  in  the 
verses  of  Damasua  suggested  the  legend  found  in  the 
Acta  Petri  et  Pauli  (3.  Lipeius  p.  220)  of  Eastern 
Christians  attempting  to  steal  the  bodies.  These 
Aete  assert  that  the  oodles  rested  in  the  Catacum- 
ba*  a  jear  and  seven  months ;  a  later  tradition, 
found  m  the  Salzburg  Itinerary,  makes  the  period 
40  years  (Duchesne  p.  cv;  Benson,  Cypnan  p. 
4827.).  (i)  According  to  the  £ti«r  PofUi/fiwrfw  (ed. 
Duchesne  pp.  66  ff.,  160  £),  Cornelius,  bishop  of 
Bome  26I-2S3,  at  the  request  of  a  certain  matron 
named  Lncina,  removed  the  bodies  of  the  apostles 
by  night  from  the  Oataeumbae.  The  body  of  Paul 
Lncina  buried  in  her  own  gronnds  on  the  Ostian 
road.  '  Beati  Petri  accepit  corpus  beatus  Cornelius 
epiacopna  et  posuit  iuxta  locum  nbi  crucifixus  est, 
inter  corpora  sanctorum  episcopomm,  in  templum 
ApoUonls,  in  monte  Anreo,  in  Vaticanum  palatii 
Neroniani,  iii  Kal.  iuL'  The  epithet  amreue  has 
probably  arisen  from  the  word  Aureliue. 

(3)  The  Vatican.— TbB  Liber  Pontifiealit  (ed. 
Duoheene  pp.  78  f.,  176 ;  cf.  the  addition  in  one  MS 
of  the  Patsio  Sanctorum  Afp.,  ed.  Lipsins  p.  176) 
gives  the  legend,  derived  originally  from  the  Aeta 
Silvettri,  extant  only  in  later  reoensionB,  that  Con- 
stantino was  baptized  by  Silvester,  and  theroby 
cured  of  leprosy;  that  at  tbe  request  of  the 
bishop  he  bnilt  a  basUiea  in  honour  of  St.  Peter 
on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  ApoUo ;  that  he  piaoed 
the  apostie's  body  thero  in  a  tomb  of  bronze  snr- 
mounted  by  a  golden  cross.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  the  basiliea  was  begun  at  the  end  of  Con- 
stantino's reign.  But  the  body  of  the  apostie 
cannot  have  been  removed  there  before  864,  since 
that  is  the  date  of  the  liberian  Dqaositio,  where 
it  is  implied  that  the  body  still  rested  ad  Cata- 
eumbat.  The  translation  therefore  must  have 
taken  place  between  864  and  the  time  when  Da- 
masus (366-384)  placed  in  the  Oataewmbat  the 
inscription  quoted  above.  On  the  whole  subject 
see  Duchesne,  Lib.  PontiJIealie  pp.  civff,  119  f., 
125, 162,  193  ff.,  214 ;  Lipsins,  Die  Apokr.  Apottelg. 
n.  L  p.  391  fil  (with  reft  to  his  earlier  works) ; 
Lightfoot,  Clement  iL  p.  499  f. ;  Benson,  Ovprian 
p.l81  tt. ;  Erbes, '  Das  Alter  der  Grttber  n.  Kirchen 
dea  Paulus  u.  Petrus  in  Rom,'  in  Brieger's  Zeiteehr. 
f.  Kirehengetek.  vii  p.  Iff  (1886);  Landani,  Pagt» 
and  Christian  Bome  pp.  122 ff.,  34601  (1892) ;  de 
Waal,  Die  ApaHelgruft  ad  Cataeumba*  (1894); 
Erbes,  'Die  Todestage  der  Apoetel  Paulus  u. 
Petnu,'  1899  (Texte  u.  Untersueh.  NFIy.  1). 

There  are  five  memoritU  day*  which  claim  notice. 
(L)  June  29.  "Hie  origin  of  uie  observance  of  this 
day  as  a  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  has  been 
pomted  out  above,  and  it  has  been  shown  that 

SrobaUy  as  early  as  Jerome,  certainly  before  the 
tart.  bieronymMmum,  compiled  early  in  the  7th 
cent.,  the  day  was  regarded  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  the  aposties.  In  the  Gelasian  Sacia- 
mentaiT  there  are  three  sets  of  'Orationes  et 
Preces*^  for  the  festival :  'In  natali  a  Petri  pro- 
prie,'  'In  natali  apostolomm  Petri  et  Pauli,'  'u 
natali  S.  Pauli  propria.'  When  in  tiie  Gregorian 
Sacramentary  a  further  step  was  taken,  and  the 
'natalis  S.  Panli '  was  transferred  to  the  next  day, 
June  29  became  the  memorial  day  of  St.  Peter 
alone.  This  common  festival  of  the  two  aposties 
passed  into  the  Greek  Church,  thou^  it  is  im- 
certain  at  what  date,  and  has  a  place  also  in  the 
Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Svnan,  and  Armenian  calendars. 
A  Syriac  MartynJogy  of  the  yw  412,  puUished 
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by  Wright  in  the  Journal  of  Saered  Literature 
for  Oct.  186S,  Jan.  1866,  places  this  festival  on 
Dec  28.  (IL)  Feb.  22.  In  the  liberian  Depositio 
Martyrtm  th  eie  is  the  entry  s  *  tui  Eal.  Mart, 
natale  Petri  de  catedra.'  In  the  Mcurifpr.  Sieroniy- 
rntarnm  the  ooTTesponding  notice  ia '  viii  Kl.  Mart, 
eathedra  Petri  tM  Antioaiia.'  (iii.)  Jan.  18.  In 
the  Martyrotogimm  we  have  'xt  Kal.  Feb. 
dedicatio  cathedm  S.  Petri  apostoli  qui  [qna] 
primo  Bonus  sedit.'  (ir.)  Ang.  1.  The  Roman 
Martyndogmm  has  '  KaL  Aug.  Ronue  ad  nincnla 
catenas  S.  Petri  oeenlandas,'  or,  according  to  some 
MS8, 'KaL  Ang.  Ronue  dedicatio  prinue  eodesiee 
a  b.  Petro  constmctffi  [et  consecrate].'  Since  the 
ehnrch  8.  Petri  ad  umeula  was  probably  bnilt 
nnder  Siztos  m.  (432-440),  the  origin  of  the  festi- 
Tal  mav  be  as  early  as  the  time  of  this  pope.  The 
original  reference  of  the  festival  was  to  the  miracle 
recorded  in  Ac  IS*.  The  corresponding  festival  in 
the  Greek  Chnroh  was  on  Jan.  16,  in  the  Armenian 
Church  on  Jan.  22.  For  farther  information  see 
Sinker's  artide  in  Dia.  Chr.  Antiq.  IL  p.  1623  fif.; 
lipdns.  Die.  Apohr.  Apoitelg.  n.  L  p.  404  ff. 

8.  The  Act*  of  Peter.— These  Aet*  are  collected 
and  edited  by  Uprins  (1891)  in  the  first  voL  of  the 
Acta  Apoit.  Apoerypha,  edited  1^  himself  and 
Bonnet. 

(I)  The  Gnostic  Aet$.—{L)  The  doemnents. 
These  are :  (a)  Martyrium  b.  Petri  Ap.  a  Lino 
ep.  eonieriptuiin.  This  nuvrtvrium  is  contained  in 
several  MSS.  The  name  of  Linus  is  found  only 
in  the  title,  (h)  Aetue  Petri  cum  Simone.  The 
sole  authority  for  this  text  is  the  Codex  Vercel- 
lenais,  a  7th  cent.  MS.  (c)  iiafrifior  roS  iiyto»  irtv- 
Tl\m  Uh-ptn.  This  docnment  corresponds  with  the 
closing  portion  of  the  Aetne  (xxx-end).  The 
aatboritue  for  this  text  are  a  9th  cent.  MS  at 
Patmoe,  and  a  MS  of  later  date  at  Mt.  Athos. 
There  exirt  also  a  Slavonic  and  an  ^thiopic  ver- 
sion (the  latter  is  translated  in  Malan's  vot^iett 
of  the  Holy  ApoMes),  and  some  fragments  of  a 
Sahidio  venion.  It  appears  certain  that  the  two 
first-named  Latin  texts  are  independent,  and  rest 
nltiniatelT  on  a  common  Greek  text.  The  compli- 
cated problem  of  the  relation  of  these  texts  is  dis- 
onssed  by  LipeiiUL  Apohr.  Apoetelff.  n.  L  p.  109  ffl ; 
Zahn,  0et.  Eon.  iL  P^  834  AT. 

(iL)  Snbstanoe.  The  following  is  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  Uie  stoi^.  (a)  Paul  in  obedience  to  a 
Tiaion  departs  nom  Rome  on  his  journey  to 
Spain,  (e)  Simon  Magos  arrives  in  Rome  and 
nins  adherents.  The  Iwethren  are  distressed  that 
Panl  has  left  them,  and  that  they  have  no  leader 
to  help  them  against  Simon.  Jnst  at  this  time, 
however,  tJie  twelve  years  after  the  Ascension 
being  past,  Christ  appears  to  Peter  in  a  vision 
and  bids  him  go  to  Rome,  (e)  Peter  arrives 
in  Rome.  After  preaching  to  the  brethren,  at 
their  request  he  goes  from  the  synagogue  to  the 
house  of  Marcellns  (formerly  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul), 
where  Simon  is.  At  this  point  there  ensnes  the 
episode  of  the  speaking  dog  which  takes  Peter's 
message  to  Simon.  MarceUns,  who  had  been  so 
naoh  nnder  Simon's  influence  that  he  had  erected 
in  his  honour  a  statue  with  the  inscription  Simoni 
MMient  deo,  repents.  In  course  of  time  it  is  arranged 
that  there  shonld  be  a  public  encounter  between 
Peter  and  Simon  in  the  Forum.  Peter's  power  of 
truly  raising  the  dead  proves  him  to  be  superior 
to  Simon.  [At  this  sta^  in  the  stoiy  the  Athos 
MS  begins].  Simon  undertakes  to  fly  to  heaven. 
This  he  attempts  to  do  before  a  great  crowd  in 
the  Via  Sacra.*  Under  the  influence,  however,  of 
Peter's  prayers  he  falls  and  breaks  his  thigh.  He 
is  stoned  by  the  crowd,  leaves  Rome,  and  shortly 
afterwards  dies  at  Terracina.    {d)  [At  this  point 

■  Hm  origin  of  thU  tradition  it  prateblv  to  bs  fOQDd  In  the 
nmj  told  hj  Snetoniiis  (.sr<n>  12). 


the  Linns-Martyrinm  and  the  Patmos  MS  begin]. 
The  prefect  Agrippa  [note  that  the  minister  of 
Augustus  is  truislerred  to  Nero's  reign]  has  four 
concubines,  who  are  ^persuaded  by  Peter  to  refuse 
Agrippa  any  further  intercourse.  Xanthippe  simi- 
larly withdraws  from  her  husband  Allnnus,  a  friend 
of  the  emperor's  [in  the  Acta  XanOtippae  (James, 
Apoer.  Anecdota  p.  68  ff.)  the  husband's  name  is 
Probus].  Albinus,  therefore,  and  Agrippa  make 
common  cause  against  Peter,  (e)  At  the  request 
of  Xanthippe  and  the  brethren,  Peter  consents  to 
leave  Rome.  As  he  is  passing  through  the  gate  of 
the  city  he  sees  Christ  entering.  The  well-known 
conversation  between  the  Lord  and  the  apostle 
takes  place  (see  below),  and  he  returns  to  the 
city  knowing  that  the  Lord  would  suffer  m  him. 
St.  Peter  is  brought  before  Agrippa,  who  con- 
demns-'him  to  be  crucified.  When  be  is  brought 
near  the  cross  he  addresses  it  in  mystic  language 
— S  6n>iM  aravpm,  (iwr^piow  dw6K/m4or  x.r.X.  He 
asks  that  he  may  be  fixed  to  it  head  down- 
wards, and  in  mystical  language  he  explains 
the  rignificanoe  of  that  position.*  At  the  burial, 
Marcellus  acts  the  part  of  Joseph  of  Arimathtea. 
Peter,  however,  appears  to  him  in  a  vision  and 
reminds  him  of  the  Lord's  saying,  '  Let  the  dead 
be  buried  by  their  own  dead.'  So  Marcellus  awaits 
Paul's  return  to  Rome.  The  romance  ends  with 
a  notice  of  Nero  first  determining  to  persecute  the 
converts  of  Peter  and  afterwards  bdng  restrained 
by  a  vision  (one  text  says  'of  Peter,'  another  'of 
an  angel,'  another  of  'a  certain  one  )  of  one  who 
chastis(Bd  him,  and  warned  him  to '  refrain  his  hands 
from  the  servants  of  Christ' 

(iiL )  History  and  date.  At  the  end  of  the  4th  cent, 
and  onwards  apocryphal  Acts  otf  Pet«r  are  spoken 
of  as  being  in  authoritative  use  among  heretics, 
especially  the  Manichteans;  cf.  Augustine,  c. 
FauH.  XXX.  4,  adv.  Adimant.  Manieh.  17 ;  and 
(somewhat  earUer)Philaster,j?iiBr.  88.  At  the  same 
time  these  Aet»  were  not  infrequently  alluded  to 
without  note  of  suspicion,  and  occasionally  even 
definitely  eiteA,  by  catholic  writers.  Thus  Isidore 
of  Pelusinm  {Ep.  iL  90 ;  Migne,  Pat.  Gr.  IxxviiL 
544)  adduces  a  saying  taken  from  the  discourse  of 
Peter  in  the  house  of  Marcellus  (Actui  Petri  cum 
Simone  xx._^  ed.  Lipsius  p.  67) — xaSin  Uirpot  6 
Kopu^nUtt  rov  ^  ^b<>  ravrov  vpiitai  ra^wt  dri- 

^waro  *A  ^up)}<ra/(a>  irtpi^jmiur.  The  earliest  writer 
who  refers  to  these  Aet*  by  name  is  Eusebius,  HE 
m.  iiL  2.  Classing  them  with  the  Ootpel,  the 
Preoushimg,  and  the  Apoeaiypse  of  Peter,  he  says '  we 
do  not  own  these  writings  as  handed  down  among 
the  catholic  (books),  because  no  Church  writer, 
either  among  the  ancients  or  among  our  own  con- 
temporaries, has  ever  used  the  testimonies  to  be 
derived  from  them '  (cf .  Jerome,  de  Virr.  Ittuttr. 
L).  The  earliest  writer  who  certainly  r^on  to 
these  Act» — he  does  not  quote  them  by  name— is 
the  African  poet  Commodian,  about  A.D.  250,  who, 
in  Carmen  Apoloffetieum  616  ff.,  writes  i  'Et  oanem 
[fecit]  ut  Simou  diceret :  damaris  a  Petro  .  .  . 
Infantem  fecit  quinto  mense  proloqni  uolgo.' 
Commodian,  then,  EU]>plies  a  termtnu*  ad  qvem  for 
the  composition  of  these  Petrinejlefo.  Hamaok,  in- 
deed {Chronologie  p.  552 ff.),  argues  that  they  were 
actually  written  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd 
century.  He  lays  special  stress  on  the  fact  that 
Hippolytus  {Be/iit.  Seer.  vL  20)  gives  an  account 
of  Peter's  triumph  over  Simon,  and  of  the  latter's 
death,  quite  dinerent  from  that  contained  in  the 
A  ett,  and  he  concludes  that  Hippolytus  did  not  know 
our  Aete,  and  that  therefore  they  could  not  have 
been  then  written.   To  this  line  of  argument  it 

*  nf)  Zf  i  nifiH  b  /«i»rrv»»  tSyu  'Kkt  u)i  nMi#DTi  )i{w  it 
Tk  ifirrifi  mH  nk  k/irtifi  it  rm  titik  mm)  rii  mm  it  k 
mini  mml  rm  irtgtr  it  ri  l/Arftr^tr,  A  fim  inyi«rf  v^r  ^ari)  f  «■ 
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may  be  replied :  (a)  that  Hippolytns'  ignorance  of 
them  wooTd  not  pioTe  their  non-existence ;  (6)  that 
ignorance  of  them  on  hia  part  cannot  be  deduced 
from  the  fact  that  he  follows  qnite  another  story  i 
for  Hippolytns,  a  malletu  harttieomm,  wonld 
natnrallT  avoid  a  story  which  he  found  in  a 
heretical  book.  Hamack  farther  insists  that 
allnaiona  in  these  Acti  to,  e.g.,  the  emperor  and 
to  details  of  Church  life  point  to  the  3rd  cent., 
while,  in  opposition  to  Lipaius  and  Zahn,  he  alto- 
gether denies  that  the  Aett  bear  a  Onostio  char- 
aoter.  It  iaqoitepoasiUe  that  some  of  the  allusions 
to  which  Hamack  appeals  aa  proving  the  later 
date  of  the  Aett  aa  a  wnole  point  to  interpolations 
on  the  part  of  an  editor  or  a  translator.  But 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  assigning  the  Orund- 
»chr\ft  to  the  &A  cent.  lipsius  (p.  2W)  and  Zahn 
{Ot*.  Kan.  iL  p.  8S1)  have  both  noted  the  re- 
aemUanoe  in  ioeaa  and  modes  of  expreaaion  be- 
tween the  Atia  vf  Peter  and  the  Lenoum  Act*  of 
Jolm.  The  frument  of  the  laat-named  Act* 
printed  for  the  first  time  in  James*  Apoer.  Anee- 
data  iL  brings  to  light  still  farther  points  of  like- 
ness. James  (p.  zxivff.)  has  collected  a  number 
of  parallels  between  the  fragment  of  the  Johannine 
Aeu  and  the  Aetue  Petit  eum  Sifnone,  and  is 
justified  in  concluding  'that  they  show  as  dearly 
as  any  evidence  of  tus  kind  oonld,  that  whoever 
wrote  the  Ael*  tif  John  wrote  the  Aett  tff  Peter' 
(p.  xziv).  '  Acts  of  Peter '  were  among  '  the  Aots ' 
which,  aeoording  to  Photlns  {BiUioth.  Cod.  cxiv.), 
were  contained  m  si  Xvy^^MMu  r Ar  da-otfriXMr  vtpintn 
—the  work  of  Lendns  Charinus.  This  Leadns 
(see  Lipdus,  Apokr.  Apoetelg.  L  p.  83  AT.),  a  some- 
what shadowy  personage,  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  Asia  Minor,  and  to  nave  written  during  the 
2nd  oent.,  about  160  as  Zahn  thinks  (ih.  p.  864). 
Thus  the  original  Gnostic  Act*  were  a  2na  cent, 
romance,  and  had  their  origin  in  Asia  Minor. 

(2)  From  the  Gnostic  w»  turn  to  the  catholic 
Aett.  These  are  often  distinguished  hj  the  name 
Maroellns,  who  in  some  Luin  MSS  appears  (in 
a  superscription)  as  the  author.  (L)  Doenments. 
These  Aett  are  found  in  two  chief  forms,  which 
Tiaehendorf  {Aeta  Apoit.  Apoer.  pp.  1-39)  has 
somewliat  disaatroualy  endeavoured  to  weave  into 
aainglewholc.  The  one,  which  m&y  be  deaignated 
as  A,  is  found  in  Latin  MSS,  and  in  one  Venice 
Oreek  MS  (which  lipdns  represents  by  the  symbol 
E) ;  the  other,  iriiicn  may  be  designated  as  B,  is 
found  in  the  majoritnr  of  Greek  MSS.  The  most 
important  difierenoe  Setween  the  two  forms  is  that 
B  b^ins  with  a  long  aooount  (SS  1-21)  of  the  fear 
caused  by  Paul's  appeal  to  Cesar  amonff  the  Jews 
at  Rome  (who  had  already  had  troable  enough 
through  Peter's  presence  there),  and  of  the  dosing 
stages  of  Paul's  journey  to  the  d<7.  This  section 
seems  to  be  quite  uwe,  and  is  attributed  by 
Lipsius  {Prolegotn.  p.  Izi)  'inmpido  enidam  ssBcnfi 
ix  monacho  qnl  Sicilis  uel  Mague  Qr»ci«  nesdo 
quod  monasterinm  inoolebat.'  Of  the  common 
Greek  text  there  exists  a  Slavonic  version. 

(iL)  Substance.  The  outline  of  the  stoiy  is  as 
follows :  (a)  Paul  arrives  in  Rome  (Cod.  E  alone  adds 
ixh  rSm  Znvifir).  The  two  apostles  meet  with  great 
'oy.  Paul  stills  a  dispute  between  Gentile  and 
Fewish  Christians.  The  preaching  of  the  apostles 
oonverts  multitudes,  and  in  particular  <  Livia  the 
wife  of  Nero  and  Agrippina  the  wife  of  Agrippa ' 
[note  the  confudon^  leave  their  hoabands,  while 
not  a  few  soldiers  withdraw  from  military  service. 
(6)  Simon  Magus  now  begins  to  traduce  Peter,  and 
pwforms  magical  tricks.  He  is  summoned  before 
Nero,  and  claims  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  The  two 
grettt  apostles  and  Simon  hold  a  disputation  and  a 
trial  of  strength  in  miracles  before  Nero.  At 
length  Simon  requests  that  a  wooden  tower  may 
Its  erected,  from  which  he  undert^es  to  throw  him- 


self,  that  hia  angds  may  bear  liim  to  heav«i. 
When  the  day  arrives,  Simon  begins  to  fly,  to  taa 
great  distress  of  Paul.  Peter,  however,  ailjures 
the  angels  of  Satan  to  help  him  no  longer.  Simon 
falls  in  the  Via  Sacra  and  dies,  (e)  Nero  there- 
upon commands  that  the  apostles  should  be  thrown 
into  prison.  At  Agrippa's  suggestion  Paul  is  be- 
headed in  the  Via  Ostiensis.  Peter,  when  he  is 
brought  to  the  cross,  asks  that,  being  unworthy  to 
hang  as  his  Lord  hung,  he  may  be  cmci6ed  head 
downwards.  He  then  relates  to  the  people  the 
Quo  vcuUi  story,  and,  after  havin{[  prayed  to  the 
Good  Shepherd,  he  gives  up  the  spint.  (ef)  Three 
legends  follow:  (a)  The  legend  of  Perpetna,  the 
three  executioners,  and  Potentiana — ^in  part  dosely 
akin  to  the  Veronica  legend — ^is  rather  Pauline 
than  Petrine  (oomp.  the  Plantilla  story  in  the 
Pcutio  S.  Pavii,  edi  Lipdns  p.  38  tL).  iP)  Certain 
holy  men  appear,  saying  that  tiiey  have  come 
from  Jerusalem ;  they,  with  Maioellus,  bury  the 
apostle's  body  'under  the  terobinth  near  the 
Naumachia,  at  the  place  called  the  Vatican.' 
(y)  Certain  men  from  the  East  carried  off  the 
bodies  of  the  two  aposties.  They  wera  overtsken 
at  a  place  called  Cataemnbai  at  the  third  mile- 
stone along  the  Appian  Way.  There  the  saints 
bodies  wero  kept  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Then  the 
body  of  Peter  was  truisferred  to  a  tomb  on  the 
Vatican  near  the  Naumachia,  that  of  Paul  to  the 
Ostian  Way.  At  their  tombs  great  benefits  wen 
granted  to  the  faitlifol  through  their  prayers. 
The  dayof  their  martyrdom  was  June  29. 

(iiL)  History  and  date.  The  story  of  the  men 
from  the  East  who  endeavoured  to  cany  off  the 
apostles'  bodies  arose,  as  is  now  generally  agreed 
(see,  tjg.  Lipsius,  Apokr.  Apoetelg.  p.  312 ;  Light- 
foo^  Clement  iL  p.  600),  from  a  nusnnderstanoing 
of  tiie  inscription  of  pope  Damasns  (866-384) ;  see 
above,  p.  772.  Thus  we  must  allow  time  for  the 
circumstances  which  Damasus  commemorates  to 
have  been  forgotten,  and  for  the  meaning  of  his 
lines  to  have  become  obsenre.  The  Aett,  there- 
for^ *»  their  pretent  form  can  hardly  be  much 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  theSth  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  indications  {e.g.  ihe  rdioe  of 
early  confesdons  of  faith  embedded  in  the  A^, 
chs.  68.  69)  point  to  the  condudon  that  the 
Ortmdiehr^,  on  which  interpolations  from  other 
sources  have  been  engraftCKl,  was  a  document 
similar  to  the  Pradicatw  Petri,  and,  with  it,  is  to 
be  assigned  to  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  (lipsius 
p.  333  n.).  The  further  problem  as  to  the  relation 
of  the  Ormndtehr^  of  the  oatholie  Aett  to  the 
Grundtehrifl  of  the  Gnostie  Aett  appears  to  dude 

A  Latin  Pcutio  Apottciorvm  Petri  et  PauU 
(Lipdns,  Aetam.  223-234)  need  not  be  discussed  at 
any  length.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  conflict 
between  the  apostles  and  Simon  Magus,  dealing 
rather  with  minides  than  with  theology.  Clement 
(not  Agrippa)  appears  as  the  pnefeetut  urUt.  The 
date,  according  to  Lipdus,  is  tne  end  of  the  6tii 
or  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century. 

Tha  Qm>  vadit  legand.  Tb«  tbatj  b  toaad  \n  th*  OacsUB 
Act»-4D  tb«  Unto-toxt  (t1)  *iid  in  the  ,iMfrifm  (Ti):  tbtn  Is  s 
{Oouna  hm  In  the  Ood.  Varaellamte.  It  ma*  thai  fai  th* 
Unu(-t«zt,  the  important  worda  in  the  Oreek  text  \»iag»iSii»A : 
'  Ut  sutem  portom  aiuttatia  noluit  egredi,  nidit  aiU  Ohriitom 
ooomrera.  Etadonmaaum  ait:  Domlneqao  uadiaT  (K>i^i,  «3 
2iii).  Beapondit  ei  Obriattts:  Romam  aenlo  itorum  <»oeU(i 
iutiftfiimt  tk  *4i>  'Vi/im  rfmufitnHu).  Bt  alt  ad  eom  PMras : 
Domina,  iteram  onwUlseillt  (Rii^i,  wi*a  mmMrmO.  Et 
dixit  ad  eom  dominos :  BUam  Itenim  orucilinr.  Fatras  aataa 
dixit:  Dcmine,  reaertar  at  aeqnar  ta.  Et  hia  dlodi  dominoa 
aaoandlt  in  o^nm.'  In  the  catboUo  Attt  Peter  relatea  tha 
atorr  after  he  haa  been  nailed  to  the  oroaa.  The  Latin  (81)  is : 
•  Dixi :  Domine,  qao  nadis?  Et  dixit  mibi :  Seqnere  m»,  quia 
uado  Romam  iteram  omoiflgi.  Et  dum  aequerer  enm.  redU 
Bomam.  Et  dixit  mlU:  Noli  timere,  qnia  ego  tacom  smn, 
quouiqae  iotrodooam  ta  in  domnm  patna  md.'  In  pa 
Ambroae  (5«rm.  oantr.  Aux.  11.  <W7,  ed.  Bened.)  the  ' 
are : 'Domine,  quo  nadlafVenio  iteram  erndflgl.'  It  i 
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ftolMbl*  that  tiM  (ton  had  its  ori^jn  In  a  nminlwaoiw  of  the 
MiiTanatioo  recorded  la  Jn  IS**^  (lU^  «S  iriyut  t  Latt. 
DoDine,  quo  nadisT)  and  an  (vrajiAon  ptenmd  b/  Origan  (in 


JooK  xs.  U,  ed.  Brookatt.  |>.  61)— 'If  anyooa  will  aooept  we 
■Ving  raoorded  In  the  AeUaf  Paul  as  mken  by  the  Saviour, 
Siitu  ftiUm  trmtmftmt.'  Urn  AtU  ^  Paul  l»  apparently  an 
aaily  Snd  cent,  aooameot  of  orthodox  otigin,  and  belong* 
10  a  different  groop  of  writinn  tram  the  Onoetto  Att*  ef  PtUr 
^ahn,6si.jran.  n.  II.  pi.  86607)1  It  Isplain  from  the  context  in 
Orlaen  that  In  the  AeU  ^  Paul  the  saying  had  no  application 
to  Bt  Fotar.  Origan  qoota*  In  the  eoniiat  He  6k,  Oal  SU. 
Fosaiblytbs  Aat$  nfPim  and  tha  A*t  tf  Pa/vl  alike  derived 
the  saying  from  *an  aariiar  dnniiinant,  probably  the  Preaofaing 
of  Peter'<Zahn.«ii{.ILpLUX  It  asama  probable,  than,  thai 
the  eomsssaUon  of  onr  Lord  and  M.  Fstar  In  Jn  U  soggeeted 
•  loaaa  in  whioh  tbia  saying  mm  diamstlasd  FUrtlwr,  Zahn 
f  A)  ia  inoIfaMd  to  ^nk  that  tha  amUgnoaa  word  •!«(■> 
{••SMO,  dsnvsr^anggsated  tha  atory  that  Tatar  waa  omoUlad 
bead  dowBwarda.  Tha  axplaoatlon  doe*  not  aeam  a  natural 
<M  It  la  far  nwn  likehp  that  tb*  modaol  dtathwaa  onaof 
tha 'addita  tadibria' of  wUdi  Tadtoa  speaks 

•>  Tkt  CImnmiMm  XtfwvtfMfw.— (i.)  Doonmento. 
Theae  an  time  in  nnmbeir.  (a)  The  Eomilie*  in 
Oraek.  Two  MSS  only  an  known  to  ezlBt — the 
one  at  Pazii,  the  other  at  the  Vatieaa.  (i)  The 
Beeognition$.  The  Gieek  original  has  perUhed. 
The  Latin  rendering  by  Bnfinna,  preserved  in  a 
large  nnmber  of  MSS,  a  Syriao  translation  of  part 
of  the  worlc,^  and  an  Arable  abridgment  printed  in 
Studia  Sinauiear.,  form  the  extant  anthoritiea  for 
the  text.  Rnfinns,  in  the  pref  aoe  to  liia  transla- 
tion, notes  incidentally  that  the  Greek  original 
was  extant  in  two  forma.  He  farther  telfi  na 
that,  while  he  had  deliberatelT  omitted  some  pas- 
sages as  obsonre,  he  had  aimea  at  a  close,  if  bald, 
rendering.  It  may  be  added  that  a  comparison 
between  nis  version  and  the  Syriae  version  gener- 
ally eonflrma  his  statement,  (e)  Of  far  leas  import- 
ance than  tlie  two  doenments  jnst  mentioned  is 
the  Spitome — a  late  abridgment  of  tiie  Homiliet. 
The  three  Clementine  worlos  may  be  conveniently 
studied  in  Migne's  Patrologia  Orteea,  Tola.  L.  iL 

(iL)  Substance.  The  romance  of  Clement  s  life 
—nis  earljr  aepaistion  from  his  family  and  his 
ultimate  discovery  of  them— need  not  detain  ns. 
Peter  is  the  great  opponent  of  Simon  Magns, 
and  l<Mig  discourses  addressed  to  his  own  disciples 
or  to  inquirers,  or  directed  against  Simon,  are  put 
into  liis  mouth.  The  story  in  regard  to  Peter  is,  in 
outline,  as  follows.  In  the  seventh  year  after  the 
Passion,  Clentent  finds  Peter  at  Cceei^ea,  where  the 
latter,  having  been  sent  thither  by  James,  is  about 
to  hold  a  dilatation  with  Simon  Magus.  After 
three  days'  discussion  Simon  is  driven  away  by  the 
nopnlace.  Peter  follows  Simon  to  Tripolia,  aocord- 
Ing  to  the£*Migni»ltoiw  i  aecording  to  the  Homiliet, 
to  Tyre,  and  thence  to  Sidon,  Beiytus,  Byblns, 
and  so  to  Tripolis.  At  Antiooh  Simon  meets  with 
great  success,  but  is  at  length  driven  thence  by  a 
report  that  Cornelius  the  centurion  had  arrived 
anned  with  an  imperial  oommiasion  to  destroy  all 
soteerers.  Simon  flies  to  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Laodicea,  where  in  the  Homilte*  the  scene  of 
the  great  dispntation  between  Peter  and  Simon  is 
laid.  In  the  Homiliet  the  story  ends  with  Peter's 
departure  for  Antiooh ;  in  the  Seeognitiont,  with 
lii*  enthusiastic  reception  by  the  people  there  after 
the  expulsion  of  Simon. 

(iiL )  Date  and  character.  The  documents  whioh 
we  possess  exhibit  different  forms  of  a  religious 
romance,  written  in  the  interests  of  a  pnilo- 
aophical  Ebionitism.  The  anti-Pauline  element  Is 
strong  in  the  Homiliet,  Under  the  character  of 
Simon  Magus,  St.  Paul  is  attacked  {«.g.  xviL  19). 
The  same  tone  of  hostility  to  the  work  and  teach- 
ing of  St.  Paul  dominates  the  letter  of  Peter  to 
James,  i  2,  which  is  t>refixed  to  the  Homiliet.  In 
the  Heeognitiont  this  controversial  element  is 
omitted  or  softened  down,  the  invective  dealing 
only  with  St.  Paul's  action  before  bis  conversion 
(L  70  f.).  The  doctrine  of  the  Homiliet  is  akin  to 
that  Of  the  Elchaaaite  sect,  which,  according  to 


Hippolytus  {Bef.  Hcer.  ix.  13),  established  itself  at 
Rome  during  the  episcopate  of  Callistus.  The 
Beeognitiont  is  quoted  by  Origen  (Comm.  tn 
Oenetim  ap.  Philoc.  xxiiL  21,  and  Comm.  in  Matih. 
xxvL  6f.,  ed.  Lommatzsch  iv.  p.  401).  The  evi- 
dence, though  slight,  points  to  the  first  quarter  of 
the  3rd  cent,  as  the  period  to  which  the  Clemen- 
tine literature  as  we  possess  it  should  probably 
be  assij^ed.  From  wnat  place  did  it  emanate  t 
The  claim  of  Rome  is  negatived  by  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  any  reference  to  a  visit  of  Simon 
to  the  cit;f ,  and  his  conflict  with  the  apostle  there. 
The  allusions  to  Borne  as  the  final  scene  of  the 
controversy  {Reeo^.  i  13,  74,  iiL  64 ;  Horn.  L  16) 
are  so  incidental  m  character  that  they  may  wdl 
be  the  interpolation  of  a  later  editor,  the  writer, 
for  example,  who  composed  the  Epiitle  of  Clement 
to  Jamet,  prefixed  to  the  HomiRet,  in  which  an 
account  of  Clement's  ordimition  at  Rome  as  bishop 
by  Peter  is  given.  The  scene  of  the  story  is 
confined  within  the  boundaries  of  Syria,  and  it  is 
therefore  antecedently  probable  that  S3rria  was 
the  region  in  which  the  Clementine  literature  had 
its  first  home.  This  condusion  is  confirmed  by  the 
ohamcter  of  the  NT  quotations,  whioh  appear  to 
be  derived  from  a  Semitic  document,  whether  an 
Aramaic  Gospel  or  a  Syriac  version  of  the  Gospels. 
One  point,  however,  seems  clear,  viz.  that  the  Becog- 
MtfiofMandtheiTomtlMf  are  independent  recastings 
of  *  common  original,  or  of  (closely  related)  common 
original  documents.  The  relation  of  this  document 
or  these  documents  to  the  Feriaii  Clementit,  to 
which  Jerome  {adv.  Jovin.  L  26;  tit  Oal.  L  18) 
refers  for  details  about  Peter  whidi  are  not  found 
in  onr  Clementines,  and  to  the  k^pvyim  Uh-pou  (see 
below),  must  remain  with  our  present  evidence  an 
unsolved  problem.  The  question  of  primary  interest 
is :  What  did  the  original  story  or  document  on 
whioh  tiie  Clementines  are  bcMed  include  T  Was 
its  subject  the  conflict  between  Peter  and  Simon 
in  Syria  only  t  Or  did  it  relate  an  earlier  conflict 
in  Syria  and  a  final  conflict  at  Rome  ?  In  other 
words,  do  the  Clementines  and  the  Petrine  Actt 
respectively  depend  on  independent  documents, 
the  one  narrating  the  conflict  between  Peter  and 
Simon  in  the  East,  the  other  dealbig  with  their 
final  meeting  in  the  West!  or  do  they  severally 
elaborate  two  parts  of  one  common  history  T  The 
former  is  the  opinion  of  Salmon  (Diet.  Cnr.  Biog. 
iv.  p.  685),  the  latter  that  to  which  Lipsius  in- 
clines [Apokr.  Apostelg.  n.  L  p.  88f.).  It  may  be 
noticed  tnat,  while  there  are  in  the  Clementines 
(see  above)  a  few  references  to  the  Roman  episode, 
on  the  other  hand  allusions  are  to  be  found  m  the 
Petrine  Aett  (Aetut  Petr.  eitm  Simone  v.,  Martyr. 
Petri «t  Pault  17)  to  the  Syrian  conflict;  but  all 
these  allusions  are  too  slight  to  bear  the  weight  of 
any  conclusions.  The  Apottolie  Comtitutiom  (vi. 
8,  9)  oontains  the  whole  story  of  Peter  and  Simon, 
— the  story  of  a  conflict  in  Syria  with  points  oi 
contact  with  the  Clementine  liutory,  and  the  story 
of  a  conflict  in  Rome  witii  points  of  contact  with 
that  of  the  Aett.  It  seems  less  unlikely  that  here 
we  come  upon  a  relio  of  a  complete  story  than  that 
we  have  here  a  piecing  together  of  two  stories, 
whioh  were  originally  indepeoident.  Of  the  precise 
doctrinal  position  of  the  original  document  it  is 
vain  to  speculate.  If  the  original  story  did  follow 
St.  Peter  to  Rome,  there  is  a  doctrinal  reason  why 
the  Ebionite  Clementine  writers  should  refuse  to 
acquiesce  in  tiie  tradition  that  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Peter  worked  at  Rome  together.  That  the  original 
romance  was  early,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Biediop 
Lightfoot  held  [Clement  L  361)  that  it '  cannot  weU 
be  placed  later  than  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century.' 

10.  Non-Canonical  writinas  atertted  to  St.  Peter. 
— Eusebiua  [HE  m.  iiL),  after  mentioning  the  two 
Epistles  which  have  a  place  in  tbe  Canon  (see 
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■eparate  articles),  proceeds  to  speak  of  other 
writings  connected  with  Peter's  name — the  Aett 
of  Peter  (see  above),  the  Ootpel  aeeording  to 
Peter,  the  Precuhing  qf  Peter,  and  the  Apoeaiypie. 
These,  he  adds, '  we  do  not  acknowledge  as  hajided 
down  to  ns  among  the  Catholic  writmgs,  for  no 
Church  writer,  either  in  ancient  times  or  in  onr 
own,  ever  made  nse  of  the  testbnonies  they  supply' 
(of.  m.  xzr.).  To  this  list  Jerome  (d»  Virr.  Jttuttr. 
1)  adds  the  Jvdieittm. 

(1)  The  Ootpel  ef  Peter.— K  portion  of  what  is 
oniTersally  agreed  to  have  been  the  Petrine  Ootpel 
mentioned  by  Ensebins  was  found  among  the 
Akhmlm  fra^ente,  and  published  by  M.  Bouriant 
in  Nor.  1892.  The  fragment  begins  with  a  reference 
to  our  Lord's  trial  before  Pilate  and  Herod,  and  then 

S'ves  an  account  of  the  mockery,  the  emeifixion, 
«  burial,  and  the  resurrection.  The  author 
writes  in  uie  first  person  (ce.  viL  ziL),  and  identi- 
fies himself  with  Peter :  'But  I  Simon  Peter  and 
Andrew  my  bcother'  (o.  xIt.).  The  Ooejiel  is  the 
subject  of  a  letter  written  bv  Serapion,  who 
was  bishop  of  Antiooh  during  tne  last  decade  of 
the  2nd  cent.,  and  preeerred  by  Ensebius  (HE 
tL  12).  Serapion  had  found  the  Oomel  at  Bhosns 
on  the  Bay  oi  Issns,  and  had  at  first  approved  it. 
Further  knowledge,  however,  led  him  to  condemn 
it  on  the  doable  ground  that  it  owed  its  origin  to 
the  Docetsi,  and  that  it  contained  additions  to  '  the 
true  teaching  about  the  Saviour.'  The  foot  that 
Sera^on,  a  man  of  literary  and  oontrovenrial 
activity,  did  not  know  of  the  Ootpel  befora  his 
aoddental  discovery  of  it,  that  no  other  2nd  cent, 
writer  is  proved  to  have  used  it.  and  that  few 
later  writers  wen  acquainted  with  i^  and  these 
only  men  in  some  way  connected  with  Syria,  shows 
that  its  droulation  and  influence  wen  confined 
within  narrow  limits.  As  to  its  date,  Hamack 
holds  that  in  the  fragment  the  four  Gospels  an 
not  plaeed  on  the  same  level,  Mt  probaoly  not 
bdng  nsed  at  all,  and  that  the  Petrine  Ootpel 
was  nsed  b][  Justin.  These  considerations  seem 
to  him  to  point  to  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent, 
(cf.  Sanday,  In^piratvM  (1893)  p.  310,  'hardly 
later  than  uie  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  2nd 
cent.').  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  Justin  used  the  Oomel  %  their  un- 
doubted connexion  can  be  explainea  in  other  ways. 
And,  further,  the  text  of  the  Gospels  had  already 
had  a  history  befon  it  was  used  oy  the  author  of 
the  Petrine  OotpeHi  indeed  then  is  strong  reason 
to  tiiink  that  he  used  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
that  of  Tatian  or  some  earlier  batmonv,  at  least 
for  the  portion  of  the  hirtory  covered  oy  tiie  ex- 
tant fn^^ment.*  The  implied  text,  then,  of  the 
Gospels  suggests  that  the  date  can  hudly  be 
much  before  160  (so  Swete:  Zahn  180),  while  a 
limit  in  the  other  direction  is  supplied  by  the 
fact  that  the  Ootpel  had  been  in  existence  some 
time  befon  Serapion  discovered  it.  See  the 
editions  of  Bouriant,  Lods,  Bobinson  (1892),  Ear- 
nack,  Zahn,  Swete  (1893) ;  also  von  Sdiubert,  Die 
Compotition  det  pteudopetriniiehen  Bvangelien- 
fragmetUt,  1898 ;  Salmon,  IiUrodueHon,  Appendix 
(1894)  p.  681 S. 

(2)  The  Preaching  of  Peter  (KiipuyiMa  IUTpov).—lt 
is  probable  that  this  document  is  quoted  by  Origen 
{de  Prim.  Projf.  8)  under  the  utle  'Petri  doe- 
trina'it  it  is  poeaiUe  that  it  is  to  be  identified 
with  tiie  'Prteoicatio  Petri  et  Pauli,'  quoted  by 
LacL  Inttit.  Die.  iy.  SI,  eomp.  pseuao-Qn>riaD 

*Tbe  preMBtwrttarbudinriianfnUOii  St/Hoe  SItmtmt 
ii»  ths  Text  ej  Coi.  Baa  p.  ISlff.)  giTen  nuoni  (or  thinking 
tbat '  belUnd  than  narti  of  the  (ragmont  which  are  bued  on 
Oenonlcal  Ooipeli  tliere  lie  tlie  oorreepondiiig  lentenoes  of  the 
SjpiM  DieteeMtfon.* 

t  Tliie  il  to  lie  diitiliiniieiied  Imn  the  MmnmXltk  Unpm  n- 
ieired  to  Iff  later  OreelclWthen.  Von  DohachAU  (p.  107)  tdenti- 
aaa  this  Fabar  with  Peter  (tf  Alexandria. 


de  Sebapt.  17.  The  extant  fragments  of  ths 
Preaching  an  colleeted  in  Hilgenrald's  IfT  extra 
Canonem  (1884)  iv.  p.  61  £,  and  in  von  Dobechttts, 
'Das  KervKma  Petri  kridsch  untersncht'  (1893; 
Texte  u.  Utitert.  xL  1).*  It  is  clear  from  what 
has  come  down  to  us  that  the  book  gave — not  a 
single  discourse,  but— the  substance  of  discourses 
by  one  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  apostles  (the 
first  person  plural  is  always  usedt).  It  deals  with 
the  Tplrm  y4ros  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  insisting 
on  a  pun  monotheism  as  opposed  to  the  errors  of 
Judaism  and  of  heathenism  alike,  and  incorporat- 
ing directions  of  our  Lord  in  reference  to  the 
evangelization  of  the  Gentiles.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (cf.  Heracleon  ap.  Origen,  in  Ev.  Joh.  Tom. 
xiii.  17)  regards  the  spokesman  of  the  apostles 
throughout  as  Peter;  and  farther,  having  the 
whole  book  before  him,  he  implies  that  it  claimed 
to  be  written  by  Peter— 4  Utrfn  ypd^m  {Strom. 
vL  7,  p.  769  ed.  Potter ;  comp.  Origen's  qaestion 
in  the  passage  jast  referred  to — rircpiy  van  yr^nit 
4«Tir  4  rMor  1)  iukt6»).  The  Preaching  exerdsed  a 
wide  influence.  It  was  apparently  used  among 
others  by  Apollonius  of  Asia  Minor  {ap.  Ens.  ffS 
V.  xviiL  14)  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.,  Heracleon, 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  Justin, 
Aristides  (Robinson  in  Textt  and  Studiet  L  1,  p. 
86  ff.).  Its  date  must  therefore  be  very  early. 
Haniack,  holding  that  Egypt  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  book,  gives  its  date  as  110-130  (140) ;  Zahn 
as 90-100.  Yon  Dobsditlti  suggests  that  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  2nd  cent,  a  Christian  at  Alexandria 
felt  that  St.  Mark's  Gospel  (ending  at  16^)  needed 
a  supplement,  and  wrote  the  Preaching  as  a  Seinpat 
Xiyot,  and  further  that  from  it  the  '  shorter  ending' 
of  Cod.  L  (Swete,  St.  Mark  p.  xcviifil)  u  derived. 
For  further  information  see  von  Dobschiltz,  '  Das 
Kerygma  Petri'  {Texte  u.  Untertuch.  xL  1,  1893); 
Hamack,  Die  Chronologie,  1897,  pp.  472-474;  Zahn, 
Oeichiehte  det  NT  Kanont,  1892,  n.  ii.  pp.  820-832 ; 
Salmon,  art.  'Preaching  of  Peter,'  in  Diet.  Chr. 
Biog.  (voL  iv.  1887) ;  iiUgenfeld,  NT  extra  Can. 
Bee.,  ed.  altera,  1884,  iv.  pp.  60-65. 

(3)  Tha  Apoisalypse  iff  Peter.— A.  considerable 
fragment  of  the  Apoailypte  of  Peter  was  dis- 
covered and  published  with  the  fragment  of  the 
Ootpel.  Before  1892only  some  half  dozen  small  frag- 
ments were  known  to  exist  (see,  e.g. ,  Zahn,  Oei.  Kan. 
n.  iL  p.  818).  The  Akhmlm  frapnent  b^ins  in  the 
middre  of  a  sentence  containing  apocalyptic  words 
put  into  our  Lord's  mouth.  The  apcwtles — 'we, 
the  twelve  disciples' — then  go  into  the  'mountain' 
with  the  Lord  to  pray,  ana  ask  to  see  one  of  the 
righteous  who  had  'departed  from  the  world,' 
'm  order  that  .  .  .  heme  encouraged  we  may 
encourage  also  the  men  who  hear  usT*  In  answer 
to  Peters  questions  the  Lord  reveals  the  place  _  of 
happiness  and  the  place  of  torment,  in  which 
punishments  an  meted  out  to  various  classes  of 
sinners.  It  appears  from  the  reference  to  the 
apostles'  hearers  that  thev  had  received  a  com- 
mand to  teach;  but  a  time  during  the  Lord's 
ministry  is  perhaps  less  in  harmonv  with  the  sup- 
posed situation  than  a  time  after  tue  resurrection. 
The  Apocalypse  of  Peter  is  mentioned  in  the  Mura- 
torian  fragment  (unless  the  passage  is  corrupt; 
see  p.  780).  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  it  throe 
or  fonr  times,  once  as  Scriptun  {Eel.  ex  Scrip, 
Proph.  xlL) ;  and,  according  to  Ensebius,  he  com- 
mented on  it.  Thus  then  is  good  ground  for 
regarding  the  Apocalypte  as  a  2nd  cent,  document, 
especially  if  it  is  allowed  that  it  was  used  in  the 

•  The  ■  Preachlngr  of  Peter'  in  an  Aiabie  IIS,  pnbUabed  bv 
Mn.  OibaoD  in  Stadia  Sitiattiea  Na  r.,  liaa  no  oonnezion  nith 
the  Prtaehing  under  diacuanon. 

t  The  lint  paiaon  tbtj^ular  la  naed  in  one  tragnteotCHilgen 
(eld  p.  S7,  L  23) ;  but  thia  (ra((ment  la  deiived  im  «w  htmnmXJM 
Untm,  (Ton  Dob«±ata  p.  US;  tH.  Holl,  AtviMSU  fienicdn 
KinltmlUer  (1899)  p.  SM). 
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Act*  nf  Thonuu  (ed.  Bonnet,  p.  99)  and  in  the 
Pa$rio»  of  St.  Ptrpetua  (James,  p.  60  f.).  Zahn, 
writing  before  the  publication  of  the  Akhmtm 
fragment,  lavs  stress  on  the  fact  that  Origen  shows 
no  sign  of  uaviiig  known  the  ApoetUypH,  that 
Clement  mi^  hav«  derived  his  ]aiowlea|;e  of  it 
from  his  Hebrew  teacher,  that  sereral  notices  of  it 
■eem  to  connect  it  with  Palestine,  and  he  there- 
fore thinks  that  Palestine  was  its  birthplace.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  coincidences  with  the  PUtis 
Sophia,  both  in  Tooabolaiy  and  matter,  seem  to 
make  aa  Egyptian  origin  more  probable.  The 
text  has  been  edited  by  Boniiant,  James,  Lods 
(1892),  Hamaok  (1893) ;  see  Zahn,  a«$.  Kan.  n.  it 
p.  810  £  ;  Salmon,  IiUrodtUitiMto  NT,  Appendix 
(1894)  p.  CSOf. 

(4)  SwtiD»  in  «b  Virr.  Hhuir.  L  6  mentions 
the  Jwdiemm  among  the  apocryphal  books  which 
bear  St.  Peter's  name.  Rnnnus,  in  Symb.  Apott. 
88,  gives  the  Libri  Sedttiattiei  which  belong  to  the 
NT  as  '  libellns  qni  dicitnr  Pastoris  sine  Hermes, 
^ni  appellatar  Dum  Via  net  Judicium  PetrL' 
.t  seems  probable  that  Jerome  and  Rnfinns  hare 
the  same  document  in  mind.  Further,  the  whole 
Ust  of  books  in  Rnfinns  appeus  to  be  based  upon 
the  list  given  in  the  Festal  Epistle  of  Athanasios, 
who  couples  together  'tJie  to-called  Teaching  of 
th»  ApoMet  aiM  the  Shepherd.'  It  is  prouible 
that  toe  Judicium  Petri  was  a  Latin  document, 
in  which  Peter  alone  was  represented  as  the 
speaker,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  document  ol 
noTSTiU  at  Sii.  KX^/Mrrot  nU  nariptt  iucKiinaaTuaiil 
tQw  ii^tir  ivoariKm.  See  Hilgenfeld,  NT  extra 
Can.  Bee.  iv.  p.  Ill  fil ;  Salmon,  Introduction  p. 
S64;  Hamaok,  IMs  Lehn  dtr  wuSIf  Apoetel  p. 
1M£ 

(5)  Ab  'EidsUe  of  Peter  to  James'  is  prefixed 
to  uie  Clementine  HomUi**,  and  is  thoroughly 
Ebionite  in  its  teaching. 

rv.  Rbconsteuction  of  thb  latkbHistortov 
St.  Pktbb. — Except  the  testimony  of  1  Peter,  we 
have  in  the  NT  no  clear  evidence  as  to  the  apostle's 
movements  after  St.  Paul's  notice  in  Oal  2.  What 
evidence  the  NT  supplies  as  to  later  times  is 
negative.  But  the  tradition  of  the  Church  and 
ttie  statements  of  early  writers,  together  with  the 
evidence  of  1  Peter,  givo  a  basis  for  conclusions 
which  reach  a  very  nigh  degree  of  probability. 
An  endeavour  will  now  be  made  to  interpret  the 
evidence  as  to  the  three  following  points— (1)  St. 
Peter's  visit  to  Rome;  (2)  the  Simonian  legend; 

S\)  the  period  which  saooeeded  the  'Conn<S'  at 
emsalem. 

1.  St.  Pttm't  vitit  to  Borne.— Oi  those  who  deny 
that  St.  Peter  visited  Rome,  Lipsius  may  be  taken 
as  the  type.  His  interpretation  of  the  evidence 
is  piven  m  his  great  work.  Die  Apokr.  Apostelges- 
ehtehton  a.  iL  pp.  1-69  (1887),  where  he  embodies 
the  results  of  hisprevious  investigations — Quellen 
dor  rUmiieAon  Fetruttage,  arts,  in  Schenkel's 
Bibetlemkon,  arts,  in  Jarhrb.  f.  protett.  TKeologie 
(1876).  His  theory  is  briefly  as  follows.  The 
tradition  of  St.  Peter's  (iresence  at  Rome  takes 
two  forma.  The  one  brings  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  together  at  Rome ;  together  they  found  the 
Church  there,  and  together  they  sufier.  The  other 
represents  St.  Peter  as  the  opponent  of  the  false 
MMstle,  Simon  Magus,  who  is  St.  Paul  under  a 
thin  disguise ;  as  pursuing  him  from  land  to  land 
and  finally  in  Rome  trinmphing  over  him,  and 
then  dying  a  martyr's  death.  The  first  form  of 
the  legend  maybe  called  the  Petro-Panline  legend, 
the  second  the  Simonian.  Since  the  two  a^ee  in 
bringing  the  apostle  to  Rome,  they  cannot  oe  in- 
dependent ;  and  the  question  at  onoe  arises— Which 
is  the  original  formt  The  Petro-Panline  legend 
corresponds  to  the  Gentile  view  of  the  relation  of 
the  two  apostles:  tiiey  an  friends  and  fellow- 


workers.  The  Simonian  legend  answers  to  the 
Jewish  conception,  according  to  which  St.  Paul  is 
'  the  enemy.'  Now  the  latter  view  is  historically 
prior  to  the  former.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
Simonian  legend  is  the  earlier,  and  that  it  is  the 
parent  of  the  Petro-Panline  tradition.  The  one 
nistorical  bans  of  the  whole  structure  of  romance 
is  the  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Rome.  On  this  is  built 
up  the  fabric  of  St.  Peter's  visit  to  Rome ;  and, 
since  the  iirnt  buildera  were  Ebionites,  St.  Paul 
becomes  Simon  Magus.  This  anti-Pauline  Wend 
is  alone  resiionsible  for  the  tradition  that  Suion 
Magna  taught  in  Rome,  and  further  fixed  the  date 
of  his  arrival  there  under  Claudius.  For  St 
Peter  went  there  after  the  twolve  years'  of  preach- 
ing at  Jerusalem  were  over,  and  with  his  arrival 
that  of  his  opponent  was  made  to  coincide.  Such 
is  the  theory.  It  is  open  to  attack  from  many 
quarters.  It  is  blind  to  the  many-sidedness  and 
unanimity  of  early  testimony,  and  in  particular  it 
is  driven  to  explain  away  the  evidence  of  Clement, 
while  it  rejects  the  authenticity  of  1  Peter,  On  the 
other  hand,  it  accounts  for  this  general  concurrence 
of  witnesses  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  romance  whose 
genesis  was  a  complex  and  highly  artificialprooess. 
But,  in  fact,  Lipsins'  theory  is  really  an  oflfshoot  of 
the  Tubingen  theory  of  the  apostolic  age.  The 
main  trunk  is  now  seen  to  be  lifeless.  The  branch 
cannot  but  share  its  decay. 

The  strength  of  the  case  for  St.  Peter's  visit  * 
to,  and  martyrdom  at,  Rome  lies  not  only  in  the 
absence  of  any  rival  tradition,  but  iJso  in  the  fact 
that  many  streams  of  evidence  converge  to  this 
result.  We  have  the  evidence  of  oSiciu  lists  and 
documents  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  prove  the 
strength  of  the  tradition  in  later  times,  and  which, 
at  least  in  some  cases,  must  rest  on  earlier  docu- 
ments. The  notice  of  the  transference  of  the 
apostle's  body  to  a  new  resting-place  in  258,  and 
the  words  of  Caius,  show  that  the  tradition  was 
definite  and  unquestioned  at  Rome  in  the  first 
half  of  the  3rd  cent.  The  fact  that  Caius  in  the 
passage  referred  to  is  arguing  with  an  Asiatic 
opponent,  the  evidence  or  the  (Gnostic)  ^e<«  of 
Peter,  the  passages  quoted  from  Origen,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  show  that  at  the  same 
period  the  tradition  was  accepted  in  the  Churches  of 
Asia,  of  Alexandria,  and  of  Carthage.  The  passage 
of  Ir«n«eu8  carries  the  evidence  backward  wdl 
within  the  2nd  cent,  and  is  of  special  importance 
as  coming  from  one  who  had  visited  Rome,  whose 
list  of  Iwman  bishops  suggests  that  he  luui  bad 
access  to  official  documents,  and  who,  through 
Polycarp,  was  in  contact  with  the  personal  know- 
ledge of  St  John  and  his  companions.  The  teeti- 
monv  of  Clement  of  Rome  seems  clear  when  his 
woros  are  examined,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
is  not  definite  and  circumstantial  enough  to  have 
ereated  a  l^ndary  history.  This  concurrence  of 
apparently  independent  testimony  becomes  modi 
more  impressive  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
NT  supplies  nothing  which  could  give  rise  to  a 
legend  that  St.  Petra'  visited  Rome.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  narrative  of  the  Acts  and  the  notices  in 
St  Paul's  later  Epistles  seem  to  make  such  a  visit 
improliable.  Moreover,  the  one  clear  statement 
as  to  place  in  1  P  literally  interpreted  becomes  a 
conclusive  argument  that  the  apostle's  work  in  his 
later  yean  lay  in  a  region  far  from  Rome.  It  is 
only  when  the  words  of  IPS"  receive  the  less 
obvious,  but  in  reality  more  natural,  interpretation 
that  they  are  seen  to  be  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  evidence  of  early  writers.  Thus  the  main 
pieces  of  evidence  are  independent  and  consistent 
When  combined  they  form  a  solid  body  of  proof 
which  is  practically  irresistible. 

But  if  St.  Peter  was  martyred  at  Rome  (apart 
from  the  indications  of  date  in  1  P,  on  which  see 
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following  art.),  there  is  no  reason  to  qaestion  the 
belief  tuit  he  suffered  during  the  Neronian  perse- 
ctttkm.  This  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Tertnllian  ; 
it  is  jnveuppoeed  in  all  forma  of  the  Petrine  Aett ; 
it  is  impliea  in  Cains'  notioa  of  the  tomb  on  the 
Yatioan  i  it  is  the  aimoat  neeessary  inference  from 
Clemenrs  words. 

Again,  wliat  was  the  length  of  Ua  sojourn  at 
Borne?  The  tradition  of  a  25  years'  episcopate  is 
nnhistorioaL  But  that  legend  erystauized,  while 
it  exaggerated,  the  widespread  oelief  that  the 
apostle  spent  time  cnoogfa  at  Bome  to  leave  his 
mark  upon  the  Church  there.  Such  a  tradition 
finds  early  expression  in  the  language  of  Irennus, 
of  Dionyains  of  Carinth,^  probably  alw  in  the  words 
of  Ignatius.  It  ia  implied  in  the  early  aooounta  of 
the  composition  of  St.  Mark's  Ckwpd. 

To  what  raoonatmetion  of  the  history  doea  the 
eridettoe  point  T  It  seems  impossible  to  suppose 
that  St.  Peter  had  already  worked  in  Rome  when 
St.  Pan!  wrote  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans  (1>k^  IS^), 
or  when  at  a  later  time  he  expressed  his  desire  '  to 
see  Rome '  (A«  10").  Moreorer,  the  aooonnt  of  St. 
Paul's  airival  in  Rcnne  (Ae  28*'')  seems  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  St.  Peter's  haying  been  in  the 
city  at  that  tune.  Thus  it  seems  certain  St.  Peter 
had  not  risited  Bome  when  St.  Paul's  oaptivitr 
there  benuk  The  evidence  of  the  Episties  of  botn 
the  Paiuine  cwtivities  is  also  negative.  If  St. 
Peter  had  been  in  the  dtjf  when  St.  Paul  wroto  to 
the  Philippiana,  and  a^ain  to  the  Colossians  and 
Philemon,  nis  description  in  the  one  case  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  gospel  at  Rome,  and  in  the  other 
of  hiaown  environment,  could  haraly  have  been  un- 
influenced the  faot.  We  turn  to  the  one  Epistie 
of  the  second  captivity.  If  we  accept  the  constant 
tradition  of  the  Chnron  that  St.  Paul  suffered  in  the 
Neronian  persecution  (is.  shortly  after  July  64),  2  Ti 
can  hardlv  be  plaoed  in  the  year  64 ;  for  the  apostie 
seems  to  look  f onwd  to  a  winter  not  &r  distant 
(rax^wf,  rpA  x*M>^^>  4*-*>).  It  appears,  tiierefore, 
that  2  Ti  was  written  some  two  or  three  months 
before  the  winter  of  63  dosed  the  seas.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  Epistle  (4'**')  shows  that  St.  Peter  was 
not  in  Rome  when  it  was  written.  The  sapposition 
that  he  arrived  in  Rome  for  the  first  time  qfter 
2  Ti  was  written  hardly  allows  the  time  which  the 
early  patristic  notices  of  his  work  there  (see  above) 
postalate.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  conoln- 
sion  that  St.  Peter's  arrival  at  Rome  must  in  all 
probability  be  plaoed  after  the  last  of  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul's  first  captivity,  and  long  enough  before 
2  Ti  to  allow  St.  Peter  to  have  left  the  city  when 
that  Epistle  was  written,  after  having  worked 
there  some  considerable  time.  Early  tradition, 
however,  gives  us  one  further  clue  to  the  time. 
The  two  apostles  worked  togMer.  Now  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  suppose  that,  after  St.  Paul 
had  once  taken  the  apostolic  oversight  of  the 
Church's  work  in  Rome,  St  Peter  could,  apart  from 
St.  Paul,  have  planned  to  visit  there.  But  did  the 
suggestion  that  he  should  come  to  Some  reach  St. 
Peter  from  St  Paul  himself  ?  It  is  abundantly 
dear  (1)  that  St.  Paul's  mind  was  aet  on  avert- 
ing any  rapture  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians,  and  on  wdding  them  together  in  the  one 
Church  (Hort,  EeeUtia  p.  281  ff.) ;  (2)  that  in  his 
view  Rome  was  the  key  to  the  evangelization  of 
the  empire  t  (8)  that  he  was  keenly  alive  in  tiis 
own  caae  to  the  importance  of  one  who  was  the 
nnique  repreeentative  of  one  side  of  the  Church's 
work  vititing  now  the  Motlier  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem, now  the  Church  in  the  capital  of  the 
empire ;  (4)  that  the  problem  of  reconciling  the 


before^  the  gniatness  of  the  issues  involved  (Eph 


2U_4U).  His  evangelistic  policy  could  find  no 
truer  or  more  practical  expression  than  a  request 
to  St.  Peter  to  visit  Rome  while  he  himsdf  was 
still  there.  Such  an  invitetion  would  be  a  fitting 
corollary  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Ephesians.  If  the 
Churches  saw  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and  the 
leader  of  the  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision  taking 
counsel  together  and  working  together  at  Rome, 
they  would  learn  the  lesson  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  as  they  could  learn  it  in  no  other  way. 
Moreover,  St.  Paul  looked  forward  to  his  cap- 
tivity soon  ending.  Even  if  he  were  set  at  liberie, 
he  was  pledged  to  undertake  distant  joumeya. 
Whatever,  therefore,  the  issue  might  he,  uie 
Church  in  Rome  would  be  deprived  of  his  im- 
mediate guidance ;  and  as  the  far-readiing  needs 
and  opportunities  of  that  Church  pressed  on 
him,  he  might  well  realise  how  manifold  would 
be  the  gain  reenlting  from  the  presence  thm  of 
St.  Peter.  It  is  therefore  a  conjecture,  but  a  con- 
jecture supported  by  no  inconsiaerable  amount  of 
mdireot  evidence,  tliat  St.  Paul  summoned  St. 
Peter  to  Rome.  It  is  possible  that  St.  Mark, 
whom  we  know  to  have  been  the  companion  of 
St.  Peter,  was  with  St.  Panl  when  he  wrote  to  the 
Colossiana  as  the  messenger  and  the  forerunner  of 
St,  Peter.  If  this  account  of  St.  Peter's  visit  to  Rome 
is  correct,  it  wiU  follow  that  he  arrived  there 
towards  the  end  of  St.  Paul's  first  captivity,  per- 
liaps  in  the  spring  of  61.  His  absence  from  Bome 
when  St.  Paul  wrote  2  Ti  we  may  perhaps  explain 
on  the  supposition  that  he  had  Man  summoned  to 
Jerusalem  in  connexion  with  the  death  of  St. 
James  and  the  appointment  of  his  successor.*  He 
must  have  returned  to  Rome  before  July  64. 

S.  Ths  Simonian  legend.— Th*  most  probaUe 
account  of  ito  genesis  is  that  it  grew  out  of  a 
mistaken  identity  (Salmon,  art.  'Simon  Magna,' 
in  Dia.  Chr.  Biog.  iv.  p.  682 ff.).  With  tJie  Simon 
of  Ac  8  another  Simon  of  Samaria  was  confused. 
This  latter  Simon  was  a  Gnostic  teacher,  who  prob- 
ably lived  at  the  end  of  the  1st  cent.  Theoonfnition 
meeto  us  as  early  as  Justin  Martyr,  who,  express- 
ing probably  a  general  opinion,  gave  the  latter 
Simon  a  kind  of  primacy  among  heretioa.  He 
either  himself  visited  Rome  or  gained  a  reputation 
there  throog^h  his  followers.  The  atiange  blunder 
about  the  statne  can  hardly  have  been  a  private 
aberration  of  Justin's,  since  it  is  found  in  the 
Gnostic  AeU  of  Peterf — a  document  which  seems  to 
be  quite  independent  of  Jnstin's  influence.  But 
when  once  Simon  Magus  had  been  promoted  to 
the  first  place  among  heretics,  it  was  natural  that 
the  conflict  between  him  and  the  chief  of  the 
apostles,  related  in  the  Acts,  should  be  prolonged 
into  a  drama  of  controversy,  the  earlier  scenes  of 
which  were  laid  in  the  towns  of  Syria,  while  the 
final  denouement  was  reserved  for  Rome,  which 
both  combatants  were  believed  to  have  visited. 
In  the  development  of  the  story  considerations  of 
time  were  boldly  disregarded.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  last  scenes  of  the  drama  had  to  be  enacted  in 
the  rei^  of  Nero  in  order  to  connect  them  with 
the  fact  that  St.  Peter  suffered  under  that  emperor. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  natural  to  bring  Simon 
to  Rome  not  so  very  long  after  the  evente  recorded 
in  the  Acta— in  tne  rdgn  of  Claudius  (Justin, 
Apol.  L  26) ;  and  it  seemed  fitting  that  St.  Peter 


  iijtrn  rii  'Ii^uraXw  X^yw  wnxx  t»  krtrriiMi  a. 

nS  mifimi  itmlhnh  nbt  urin  tS  /3>>  X<i«u<>m  iri  mM 
mxi^'  rnMut  a.T.;u    ElueUiis  place*  the  death  of  St. 


•Em. 


Jimei  immediately  before  the  siege  of  Jeruaalem,  eooordinK  to 
the  statement  ot  Hegesippu*  (ap.  HE  n.  xxM.  18).  Joeephus 
{Ant,  xx.ix.1),  however,  puts  It  between  the  death  of  Featus 
■nd  the  arriTal  of  Albino*.  It  seems  that  the  latest  date  which 
can  be  aasigTied  to  Albinos'  entnnoe  on  hi*  ofllos  Is  the  i 
of  82  (Sohurer,  HJP  1. 11.  p.  188  n.). 

t  AetuM  Petri  x. :  [Simon]  me  tantum  sossit  nt  I 
ponerem,  suacribtlonl  tali :  '  Simon!  iuuenl  deo.' 
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■hoold  go  to  Born*  when  the  expiration  of  the 
twelre  appointed  yean  set  him  free  to  leave  Jera- 
•alem  (Aetut  Petri  r.  ed.  Lipsina  p.  49).  Some- 
what tirae  doe*  it  aeem  probable  that  the  legend 
grew,  and,  as  was  natural,  assomed  somewhat 
diffeient  forma— e.^.  Simon  m  the  Clementines  is 
rather  the  heretic,  in  the  Petrine  Act*  the  magi- 
cian. The  final  stage  in  the  evolation  of  the  story 
was  reached  when  Simon  was  utilized  the 
Ebionites  for  a  covert  attaek  on  St.  PanL 

8.  The  period  whiek  tuoeeeded  the  Council  at 
Jeruealem. — Setting  ande,  then,  the  Simonian 
legend  as  histotieally  worthless,  we  are  brought 
to  the  question — What  is  the  probable  account  of 
St.  Petw's  life  after  the  events  at  Antioch  related 
W  St  Paul  in  Gal  S  (•.«.  probably  A.D.  60)  and  St. 
Peter's  arrival  in  Rome  {i.e,  probably  A.D.  61). 
The  absence  of  any  trace  of  personal  knowledge 
of  (he  Chnrohes  in  Aria  Minor  in  the  letter  whi3i 
the  apostie  addreased  to  them  u  a  strong  argu- 
ment that  be  had  not  Tinted  those  districts. 
Though  the  tradition  which  connects  St.  Peter 
with  the  Syrian  Antioch,  and  makes  him  the 
organizer  of  the  Church  there,  does  not  (apart 
from  the  Clementine  literature)  meet  us  bMore 
the  time  of  Origen,  yet  in  its«u  it  is  probable. 
St.  Paul's  narrative  in  Gal  2  is  too  incidental  and 
too  little  to  St.  Peter's  credit  to  have  originated  a 
legend.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Clementine  literature,  especially  If 
tts  birthplace  was  Syria,  located  the  Kposue^  ctA- 
fliet  witn  Simon  in  towns  in  which  a  stiU  living 
tradition  preserved  the  memory  of  St.  Peter's 
activity.  We  are  most  faithful  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  somewhat  scanty  evidence  if  we  suppose 
that,  after  he  ceased  to  make  Jerusalem  his  home, 
St  Peter  laboured  in  the  towns  of  Syria,  and  not 
improbably  made  the  Syrian  Antioeh  the  centre  of 
his  work. 

It  may  be  useful  to  state  frcbaUt  resulte  in  a 

tabular  torm — 

A.D. 

29-35  Ministry  at  Jerusalem  i  towards  the  dose  of 
the  period  a  visit  to  Samaria  (Ac  8*^). 

85-44  Close  of  the  ministry  at  Jerusalem :  a  mis- 
rionaiy  journey  in  which  periods  of  some- 
what protracted  residence  at  Lydda,  Joppa, 
Ctesarea,  and  probably  other  Syrian  towns, 
had  a  place :  somewbat  frequent  visits  to 
Jerusalem  (Ac  11*,  Gal  1",  Ac  12^). 

44-81  Work  in  Synan  towns  with  Antioch  as  its 
centre :  at  least  one  virit  to  Jerusalem  in 
49  (Ao  VP),  but  such  visits  few. 

81-84  Work  at  Rome,  interrupted  probably  by  ^ 
virit  to  Jerusalem  (Eus.  HE  m.  xi.) : 
martyrdom  shortly  after  the  fire  at  Borne 
in  July  64. 
Isnuni&—8«s  a*  th*  sad  e(  tlM  article  on  S  Patar. 

F.  H.  Chasb. 
PBTBB,  FIBST  BHSTLB  OF^ 

L  TtmomMonof  tbsTtzt. 
IL  Baoeptloa  lo  th*  (Auroh. 
m.  Uee 0« th« LXX, Tocatmlur.Utnvy ityl*. 
IV.  Tbe  resdan  to  whom  th*  BpMI*  WW  prfaawOy  ad- 

drawtj,  and  their  oliouiMUneai. 
T.  Antbonbip  and  date. 

VI.  Oooaaion  of  Oompwitloa,  th*  Joamor  ol  SUTamia. 
yn.  8aiiiinaiTottlie  Kplatlaw 
TIIL  DootrinaalthaBpMIs. 

I.  TaAKSHlBSlOW  OF  TRK  TEXT.— LiUlc  need  be 
said  on  this  subject.  For  the  authorities — MSS 
and  Verrions— see  art.  Jxtob  (Epistue  of)  in  vol. 
iL  p.  799.  Two  statements,  however,  with  specitd 
reference  to  1  P  must  be  added.  (1)  The  Efpistie 
is  contained  in  the  Syriac  Vulgate  (Peshi^ta) ;  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  evidence  as  to  any  Old 
Syriac  text.  (2)  Fragments  of  the  Epistfe  are 
oontaineil  in  the  following  Old  Latin  MSS  — the 


Fleury  palimpsestsh  (1  P  4"-^*) ;  the  Munich 
fragmento  edited  by  Ziegler=q  (l»->»  2»-3'  4"-*<)  j 
Cod.  Bobiensis=s(l'->*^i*;  see  Old  Latin  Biblical 
Texts,  No.  iv.  pp.  zz  f.,  46ff.).  As  to  Patrittie 
evidence,  citations  from  the  Epistie  are  abundant, 
in  Greek  writers  from  the  time  of  Polycorp  on- 
wards ;  in  Latin  writers  from  that  of  Tertnllian. 
No  serious  critical  problems  are  presented  by  the 
tozt. 

11.  Reckption  in  thb  Chuech.— It  will  be  con- 
venient to  trace  the  stream  of  evidence  backwards. 
In  all  those  catalogues  of  Canonical  Books  which 
belong  to  the  4th  cent,  and  onwards,  whether  put 
forth  Dy  eonciliar  authority  or  found  in  the  works 
of  individual  theologians,  1  P  has  a  place.  The 
only  writw  as  to  the  favourableness  of  whose 
verdict  there  is  any  doubt  is  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia.  Jn  reference  to  him,  Leontius  of  Byzan- 
tium (Migne,  Pat.  Or.  IxxxvL  1366)  stote»-«4rt}r 
rt  roO  iieydKov  'lani/Sov  H)r  iTiardMiP  ml  rdf 
dXXuv  AroinifOrru  mOoKucis.  It  seems  probable  (see 
Kihn,  Theodor  von  Mop*ueitia  pp.  66  fi'.,  374  f.) 
that  the  language  of  Leontius  is  loose,  and  that 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  Theodore  rejected 
James  as  well  as  the  four  (Tatholio  Epistles— 2  P, 
Jude,  1  and  2  Jn — which  were  not  accepted  by 
the  Antiochene  and  the  Syrian  Churches.   Of  the 

runds  for  this  conclurion  two  may  be  mentioned. 
Theodore  had  really  rejected  I  P  and  I  Jn, 
the  general  Council  of  (Jonstantinople  (553)  would 
not  nave  failed  to  reckon  this  among  the  reasons 
for  their  condemnation  of  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
Junilins  {Inttit.  regularia  i.  6,  7),  whose  state- 
ments as  to  the  Canon  reflect.the  views  of  Theodore 
(Kihn,  p.  358  ff.),  reckons  beati  Petri  ad  pmte* 
prima  among  the  books  per/ecUe  auetoritattt.  In 
the  earlier  half  of  the  4tn  cent.  Eusebius  includes 
this  Epistie  among  the  books  'generally  received' 
(Ir  t/uAayoviUroit,  HE  III.  xzv.  2).  In  tbe  earlier  pas- 
sace  of  the  History  (iii.  iii.  1)  which  deals  with  the 
Caiion  he  makes  the  important  statement — '  this 
epistle  the  Fathers  also  of  tormer  days  (ol  rdXcu  rpm- 
p&repoi)  have  quoted  in  their  writings  as  indisput- 
ably authentio.'  The  evidence  of  Eusebios  as  to 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  Epistie  is  carried 
back  something  like  a  century  in  a  passage  from 
Origen's  Commentary  on  St.  John,  qnoted  by 
Eusebius  (HE  VI.  xxv.  8) — lUrpot . . .  ftlar  triaroMir 
i/toKoyovfUrnv  MraXAotrfv,  So  far  there  has  becm 
no  sign  of  divergence. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  writers  who  repre- 
sent the  great  Churches  of  Christendom  at  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  and  at  the  dose  of  the  2nd  cent. 
(1)  Alexmtdria.  Clement  again  and  again  quotes 
words  from  the  Epistie  as  tboee  of  St.  Peter. 
Thus  Strom.  iiL  p.  662  ed.  Potter,  «a  i  n^pw  A> 
rj  /rMToXg  r&  S/mui  'Mya  'Otr*  Hir  rlgrar  v/tOr  aU 
ikrlSa  that  Wt  0t6r  ;  ib.  iv.  p.  622,  i  U.  ir  rj  trur- 
roXg  ^eriv  'OXlyw  ifn,  tt  tlor,  Xinnfiirrn ;  so  with 
other  fonnul«e  of  citotion.  Pad.  L  p.  124,  ilL  pp. 
296,  308;  Strom.  iiL  p.  544,  iv.  p.  584  f.  Moreover, 
Clement's  Hj/potmoteii  contamed  'short  exposi- 
tions' of  this  as  weD  as  of  tiie  other  Catholic  Episties 
and  of  the  Epistie  of  Barnabas  and  the  Apocalypse 
of  Peter(Eus.  JSiEvLxiv.  1;  Photius,£»i/to(A.  109); 
and  some  at  any  rate  of  his  comments  on  1  P  re- 
main tranriated  and  possibly  edited  by  Casriodorus 
(cf.  Zahn,  Forackungen  iiL  133 if.).  (2)  Carthage. 
Tertnllian  quotes  and  refers  to  the  Epistle  as  the 
work  of  St.  Peter.  Thus  de  Orat.  xx., '  De  modestia 
qnidem  cnltus  et  omatus  aperta  prtescriptio  est 
etiam  Petri,  cohibentis  eodem  ore,  quia  eodem 
spiritu,  quo  Paulus '  (1  P  3*,  1  Ti  2^) ;  Scorpiaee, 
xiL,  '  Petrus  quidem  ad  Ponticos,  Quanta  enim, 
inqnit,  gloria,'  etc.  For  other  qnotations  and  re- 
ferences see  ROnsch,  Dcu  NT  TertuUian'i  pp. 
566-663.  (3)  South  Oaul.  Irenseus,  a  witnem  to 
tbe  traditions  of  Asia  Minor,  Rome,  and  South 
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Ganl,  quotes  the  Epistle  by  name,  ir.  9.  2  (ed. 
Uassaet),  'Et  Petms  ait  in  eplatola  sua  Qnem  non 
nidentes'  .  .  . ;  iv.  16.  4f.,  'Propter  hoc  tut  Do- 
minus  (Ht  IS^  6**-  *■)...  E(  propter  hoo  Petrus 
ait  Non  nelamentnm'  .  .  .  i  r.  7.  2  [after  1  Co 
18*-  >*  has  been  quoted.  Iron,  oontbines],  '  Hoc  est 

Suod  et  a  Petro  <uetnm  est  Qnem  onm  non  uideritis 
iligitis.'  For  anonymous  rvferaraes  see  Zahn, 
Geteh.  de*  NT  Kanon*  L  I,  n.  9081  (4)  Borne. 
When  we  turn  to  the  Church  of  Bome  we  find  the 
evidenoe  very  slight.  Hippolytns  on  Dan.  ir.  59 
(p.  836  ed.  Bonwetsdi)  uses  language  derived  from 
1  Co  2^  and  1  P  1**  {tit  &  oU  iriBv/iaOc-v  rim  dyveXM 
wafaK6<li9ii.).  The  reference  is  dear,  and  the  juxta- 
position with  Pauline  words  shows  that  the  phrase 
IS  're^iaided  as  soripturaL  But  it  is  not  a  ease  of 
definite  quotation.  In  the  Muratorian  Canon  there 
is  no  mention  of  1  P.  It  seems,  however,  inconceiv- 
able that  a  document  in  which,  ».g.,  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  and  a  (supposed)  letter  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Laodioeans  find  a  place,  should  know  nothing  of 
an  Epistle  so  widely  accepted  as  1  P,  especialfy  if 
Zahn  s  view  is  correct  that  the  African  Church 
received  its  NT  from  Bome  (Oei.  Kan.  L  1,  p.  26  f.). 
The  character  of  the  fragment  makes  it  quite 
possible  that  the  apparent  omission  is  due  to  the 
carelessness  of  a  translator  or  of  a  scribe.  But  two 
other  suggestaons  deserve  oonsideration.  (a)  There 
is  no  formal  mention  of  IJn ;  but  the  opening 
words  of  the  Epistle  are  cited  in  the  passage  of 
the  fragment  which  deals  with  St.  John's  GMpeL 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  tiie  author  of  the 
Canon  considered  it  unneoeasair  separately  to 
mention  an  Epistle  to  which  he  nad  already  in- 
cidentally referred.  It  is  likely  enough  that  1  P 
6"  was  quoted  in  connexion  with  St.  Mark's  Gos- 
pel and  its  relation  to  St.  Peter's  preaching,  with 
whieh  the  first  sentence  of  the  extant  fragment 
wpears  to  deal  (see  art  Mask),  {b)  Zahn  (Oei. 
Kan.  iL  I,  p.  IlOn.)  conjectures  that  a  word  and  a 
line  have  fallen  out  in  a  later  passage  of  the  frag- 
ment, which  he  would  restore  tnus :  'Apooal;pMd  (n) 
etium  Johannis  et  Petri  [nnam]  tantum  recipimns 
[epistnlam  •,  fertnr  etiam  altera,]  quam  qnidam  ex 
nostris  legi  in  ecclesia  nolunt.  In  any  case,  the 
Muratmian  fragment  being  what  it  is,  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  deduce  rejection  or  ignorance  of  1  P 
from  its  apparent  silence. 

The  remains  of  the  literature  of  the  Snd  oent. 
supply  abundant  evidence  of  the  inflnenoe  of  the 
language  of  the  Epistle  on  persons  widdy  separ- 
ated from  each  otner.  (L)  Martyrdomi.  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Ekillitan  Mar^rs  jBolnnson,  The 
Pauion  tf  St.  Porpetva  p.  106  fi.)  who  suffered 
at  Carthage  in  A.D.  180,  we  find  the  words,  '  Do- 
nata  dixit :  Honorem  Csesari  quasi  Cssari ;  tamorem 
autem  Deo,' — words  which  are  closer  to  1  P  2"  than 
to  Bo  laC.  Again,  in  the  Letter  of  the  Churches  of 
Lyons  and  Vienne  (A.D.  177),  preserved  in  Eus.  HB 
T.  L  f.,  there  is  an  echo  of  1  PS* in  the  words  Avrclv- 
mm  iavniin  brh  rip>  Kpamuiar  X'V't  ^  4*  iKar&t  rOr 
tUrv  6tf»iiuw<K  (iL  6) ;  of  1  P  6>>  in  4A|  Swcflr  i  tid- 

Enmrtwuxtwai  (L  2S),  and  in  otf  rpbrtpai  vfn 
i]  KonrtrvKinu  (iL  6).  (iL)  Apologittt.  The 
_  lage  of  Theophilns,  <xd  AuMycum  iL  84,  riv 
ti  rotifr^  .  .  .  ruv  SKttf  .  .  .  iienXlvir,  rti66ium 
Slyiuunr  /uratait  iti  rXimft  wrporapaitrrov  .  .  , 
ot  [o(  rpoi^^rcu]  cat  iil9a(aM  ivixvrSo*  iiwh  r^f  iS*- 
uUtov  tlSttKoKnTftlat,  recalls  1  P  2"  I>*  4*.  When 
Justin  Martyr,  Dial.  103.  dealing  with  Ps  22". 
suggests  the  alternative  interpretation — 4  'Mom 
riw  Afnbiurtr  ir'  adrir  fKty*  rir  StiBoKcm — he  prob- 
ably has  in  mind  1  P  6*.  (iiL)  fferetiet.  'There 
is  some  evidenoe  that  the  Gnoetio  sects,  who  early 
broke  away  from  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  were 
familiar  with  the  Epistle— (a)  the  Maroosians  (re- 
presentatives of  the  Western  school  of  the  Valen- 
tinians),  whose  actual  words  Irenteus  (I.  18.  3) 


seems  to  be  reproducing,  r))r  rQt  n/SwroO  8t  oUa. 
roitlar  .  . .  i  Skt6)  drSpuroi  tttaiiSiifiar^iai'tpiirraTi 
^cuft  tV  irwnjpior  ^iodSa  injwiew  (1  P  3*) ;  (/3)  the 
Eastern  Valentinians,  according  to  Clem.  Alex., 
Bxeerpta  exScriptis  Theodoti  IxxxvL,  o6  evrtis^or 

wapiuciif(u{lPV*);  {y)  Basilides,  according  to  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  600,  iiriSi  yuxSopoi/terot  in  6  imx^ 
H  i  iportAt,  dXXd  Sn  XP"'^""'^  weipvKlirti  (1  P  4'*^). 
(iv.)  Ep.  to  Diognetuii  ix.,  airrht  rit  iineripat  ifWip- 
rtat  dr<M$aro,  adrte  rir  tStOP  Mr  iriSoro  Xi^rpor  irip 

iSUm;  cf.  1P2*'3>*. 
(v. )  Sermas,  Vis.  IV.  ilL  4,  Amrtp  yip  rixpwlm'  Smaiti- 
tenu  itik  roC  a-i^  c  tSx/ni'rror  ybrerat,  oSrtn  ml  i/uU 
K.r.X. ;  cf.  1 P  V,  but  see  also  Pr  17*,  Sir  Again, 
Vis.  m.  xL  8,  IV.  iL  4,  6  {iripl^nrt  r&t  luplitrai  i/iiir 
irl  rir  xipior) ;  ct.  IPS',  but  more  probably  Ps  54 
(65)  "  is  the  source.  Thus  the  references  to  1  P  in 
Hennas  are  very  doubtful,  (vi.)  BamtUtattXyL  10, 
reOri  igrtr  rrevitariKis  yait  olKoSofioifWO'  ry  KvpUf} 
cf.  1  P  2^.  (vii.)  Didaeht  L  4,  dir^ov  rwr  vapKtKvr 
Kul  gaiMTUcwr  irieviuuir  •,  cf.  1  P  2".  (viiL)  Papiat. 
Eusebins,  BE  m.  xxxix.  16,  tells  us  of  Papias — 
xiXfifTat  9'  oArit  fiaprvpUut  ivi  r^  'Iiain/ov  vporifux 
iriaroKfit  Kol  dri  rift  iUrpov  d/wim.  Since  Euaebius 
{BS  IT.  xiv.  9)  uses  similar  language  as  to  Polycarp 
(see  below),  we  cannot  infer  nom  this  notice  tiak 
Papias  did  more  than  silentlv  adopt  Petrine  ex- 
pressiona  It  must,  however,  De  remembered  that 
the  character  of  Papias'  Expotition*  differed  widely 
from  that  of  Polycarp's  Epistle.  The  latter  is 
hortatory.  The  former  dealt  laiveljr  wiUi  matters 
of  history  and  tradition.  Thus  Papias'  use  of  1  P 
is  likely  to  have  been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  necessi- 
tate an  explicit  reference  to  the  Epistle.  These  a 
priori  considerations  are  confirmed  by  an  examina- 
tion of  Eusebins'  words  elsewhere.  In  BE  n.  xv.  2, 
Eusebins,  giving  an  account  of  the  composition  of 
St  Marlrs  (Sospel,  mentions  a  story  (000-1)  that  St 
Peter  approved  of  the  evangelist's  action,  and  cave 
his  antnoritjr  to  the  GoepeL  He  then  parentheti- 
eally  gives  his  authorities — '  Clement  in  the  sixth 
booK  of  the  Bypotwoseit  has  recorded  the  story ; 
and,  further,  the  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  by  name 
Papias,  confirms  his  testimony ' — and  at  once  pro- 
ceeds (in  the  otrrfiooMtftta):  riOSkJlipKmitniiuirtitiM 
rir  nirpor  ir  rp  wpsripf  irtgroKS,  4r  xai  swrdfu  ^ovir 
it'  ai)r9t  'P(iM>r'i  nuialnv  rt  rovr'  abrir  rj)r  riXir  r/w- 
TUR&re/MT  Ba/3vXSra  wponvrim  8id  ro^wr  'Avri(rrai 
K.r.X.  (1  P  5**).  From  this  somewhat  confused  pas- 
sage we  learn  that  Ensebius  found  three  points 
noted  in  the  writings  either  of  Clement  or  of 
Papias  or  of  both — (1)  the  reference  to  Mark  in 
IP;  (2)  the  composition  of  1  P  at  Rome ;  (3) 
the  aU%orical  use  of  the  name  Bal^Ion  in  1  P. 
Now,  when  we  turn  to  the  extant  iragments  of 
Clement's  Bypotyposei*  (ed.  Potter  p.  1007),  we 
find  that  of  these  three  points  Clement  mentions 
the  former  two  and  is  silent  as  to  the  last  It 
appears,  thwefore,  to  be  a  just  inference  that  in 
regard  to  this  last  Papias  was  Ensebius'  authority. 
Moreover,  that  Papias'  Exposition*  did  contain  a 
passase  in  which  1  P  6"  would  naturally  be 
appealed  to,  is  certain  from  the  words  of  Papias 
himself  {ap.  Ens.  BE  UL  xxxix.  16)— otfrt  yip 
ilnvn  roO  Kvplov  [MS^xot]  otht  mpD/niKaiihiftf  air^, 
Utrrtpcai  Si,  it  Itpr/r,  TUrptf — a  passa^  which  makes 
it  clear  that  in  the  now  lost  portion  of  lus  work 
Papias  gave  a  detailed  aooount  of  Mark's  connexion 
with  St  Peter.  If,  then,  1  P  6"  was  referred 
to  in  tiiat  earlier  section  of  the  Exposition*  in 
regard  to  Mark's  presence  with  St  Peter  at  Rome, 
it  follows  that  Papias  must  have  appealed  to 
the  Epistle,  and  therefore  have  recognized  it,  as 
the  work  of  St.  Peter,  (vx.)  Polycarp  {e.  A.D.  115). 
There  is  a  lone  series  of  coincidences  between 
Polycarp's  Epistle  and  1  P—Ep.  Polye.  L  tit  Or  o6t 
ISirret  nartiert  x'-pi  ifiKXaK-lfrip  koX  StS^aaiUif  til 
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V  roXXoi  iwteviu>l)ni>  OstMetr  S  IP  I^-i*;  iL  9ti 
jLra^etmfUroi  ritt  ia^iat  B  1**  •  ii-  nertitramt  tit  rip 
tyiipam  tAt  xipum  iutUr  'IriniOr  Xpurir  it  pecpwr  koI 
Mrra  a^ry  8ifai>  I  l" ;  iL  ftj)  ivoSitirrts  kok^  drrl 
wcoO  4  Xwiopjop  drrt  X«t<(ylat  I  8" ;  v.  rS«a  irtSvfda 
Kord  rtO  vm^tm  rrpamitnu,  ||  2"  (cf.  Oal  6'') ;  viL 
t^^trni  rpit  lit  «^dt  P  4';  viii.  Si  dj^eyice* 
rit  i/ia^(at  Uty  miyian  M  t6  (f\a>,  it  ifiaf/rUw 
•Ac  ircli)<ra>,  oiti  €bpt$ii  M\m  ir  trtfiain  adroC .  . . 
TvOror  4^  *^  iwaypaftfiii'  [te,  rfjt  iroiwr^]  tSriKi 
tt'  fovroO US"- **■**;  x.  fraternitatu  amatores  dUi- 
gentes  innioem  .  .  .  omnes  nobis  innioem  sabieoti 
estote,  oonneTsationein  nestniu  ineprehenmbilem 
habentea  in  gentibna,  at  ex  bonis  operibns  nestris, 
etc  II 2"  I"  S*  That  Polycarp  was  thoroaghly 
familiar  with  1  P  cannot  be  donbted.  He  doea 
not^  however,  ptefaoe  anj  of  its  words  and  pliraaes 
which  Im  weaves  into  his  letter  with  any  lormnla 
of  citation,  nor  does  he  ever  mention  St.  Peter's 
namet  Hamack  (Die  Okroitologie,  p.  403)  therefore 
conclndee  that  Ptuycarp  did  not  regard  the  Epistle 
as  the  work  of  St.  Peter,  alleging  that  this  Father 
deals  differently  with  St  Panl,  to  whom  he  several 
times  refers  by  name,  and  more  than  one  of  whose 
sayin^fs  he  introdnces  with  an  tlS6m  In,  dearly 
markmg  it  thereby  as  a  qootation.  Bat,  <m  the 
other  hand,  itmay  oenrged— (1)  that  Polycaro  uses, 
withoat  any  note  of  qaotation,  phrases  derived 
from  Clement's  Ei^stle  and  from  the  Epistles  of 
his  master  St.  John  (oh.  viL,  of.  1  Jn  4*'',  2  Jn  as 
Hamack  admits,  and  we  mast  add  phrases  from 
the  OT,  the  Acts,  and  from  the  Gospels;  (2)  that 
tiie  phrase  Mint  Sn  in  each  case  (chs.  L  iv.  v. ; 
of.  ch.  vL  Mint  tn  vimt  t^tikhui  ivpir  ifufrlai) 
introdnces  an  epigrammatic,  axiomatic  statunent 
(cf.  Ro  6»  «»  ICo  16",  2Co  1» 4>« C,  Gal 2>»,  Eph 
6*^,  Ph  IX,  Col  3>*  4>).  while  the  phrases  anoted 
from  1  P  are  rather  of  a  hortatory  type ;  («)  that 
Polycarp  is  writing  to  a  Church  which  St.  Paul 
foandea  and  to  which  he  addressed  an  EpisUe,  and 
that  it  is  in  reference  to  these  facte  that  he  men- 
tioins  St.  Panl's  name  (chs.  iiL  ix.  zL) ;  that  on  the 
oae  occasion  when  he  appeals  directly  to  the 
anthori^  of  St.  Paul's  wn tings  (ch.  zl,  '  sient 
Panlns  aooet'),  it  is  for  a  statement  which  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  revelation— <8(mi«<{  munditm  i/udi- 
cttiuiU  (1  Co  tn.  Farther,  Polvcarp's  love  for  and 
familiari^  with  1  P  are  a  pnxn  that  he  regarded 
the  Epistle  as  a  doenment  of  supreme  interest  and 
authority — a  document  which  ne  had  by  heart ; 
they  most  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  Iieneeos,  his  spiritual  son,  habitoally  refers  to 
it  as  the  letter  of  St.  Peter.  {x.)CltnneiU  of  Rome, 
viL  irtfigmittr  *lt  t6  at/ta  raO  XftrroO  cai  yr&fur 
At  tmr  rlftur  vy  rarpi  oiroO  |  I  P  1>* ;  xxxvL 
iruMJAM  tit  ri  iavimtrhr  adroO  <^Qt  [so  Codd.  A  C 
(om.  a^roO),  ri  0&  Svr.,  Clem.  Alex.] ;  Ux.  ti'  oi 
iiciXtfftr  iift&t  ivi  tKbrmt  tit  <^Qt,  iirh  iyruvtat  tls 
trlyrvnr  x.r.X.  p  1  P  2^  ■*.  A^ain,  Clement  uses 
the  Petrine  word  iwoypaititii  in  r^erence  to  vro- 
iMrt)  (v.)  and,  after  quoting  Is  63,  Ps  22,  to  Christ's 
humility  (xvl),  cf.  1  P  2".  Further,  in  1  P  4»  we 
have  Pr  lO'*  quoted  in  the  form  iyiini  KoKtrrn 
rX'Qtfot  iiiofrtOr,  a  form  approximating  to  the 
Hebrew  but  widely  different  from  the  LXX.  The 
Petrine  rendering  is  found  in  Clem.  xlix.  and  in '  the 
Ancient  Homily  (2  Clem.)  xvi  Again,  Pr  3»*  {ictpun 
fcrem^droit  imrirgenu  LXX,  Heb.  '  He ')  is  quoted 
in  Ja  4*,  I  P  (S*,  in  the  form  i  St^  irtpttipAmt  cr.X. 
In  this  latter  form  the  words  are  cited  in  Clem.  zxz. 
($t6i),  Ign.  Eph,  V.  (iwtp^.  i  8tit  irrtriafftrai). 

To  sum  up :  1  P  is,  with  the  single  exoeraon  of 
1  Jn,  the  only  one  among  the  Catholic  Epistles 
'  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the 
Church.'  No  sooner  did  a  thaotogieal  literature 
(nroperly  so  called)  spring  np  in  the  Church  than 
tUs^pstle  is  quoted  by  name  as  tiie  work  of  St. 
Peter.  In  the  earliest  Ghristiaa  litetatue  outside 


the  NT  (t.e.  A.D.  90-190)  it  is  second  only  to  the 
(rospels  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  the  extent  of 
the  influence  which  it  exercised  on  the  language 
and  thoughts  of  writers  widely  separated  from  each 
other  in  place  and  in  circumstances.  The  testi- 
mony which  these  writers  bear  to  the  Epistle  is 
indirect,  with  one  probable  exception.  There  is 
good  reason  for  thinking  that  Papias  referred  to  it 
explicitly  as  the  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  The  only 
natural  mterpretation  of  the  facts — the  early  and 
wide  influence  of  the  Epistle  on  the  one  hand,  on 
the  other  the  consistent  and  unwavering  attribu- 
tion of  it  to  St.  Peter  on  the  part  of  all  writers 
from  Irengeus'  time  onward — ^is  that  from  the  flrst 
it  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  that  apostle. 

III.  USK  OF  THE  LXX,  VOOABULABT,  LrTEKABT 

STYi<B.^i.)  The  thought  and  language  of  1  P  are 
deeply  influenced  by  tiae  OT,  and  the  writer  uses 
the  OT  in  the  LXX  version.  It  is  not  possible  to 
draw  an  absolute  line  between  direct  quotations 
and  instances  of  mere  appropriation  of  LXX 
language.  In  the  former  categoiy  the  following 
passages  may  be  conveniently  classed — I"  (Lv  11'* 
19"  20'),  !»•  (Is  40"*),  2"  (Is  28",  Ps  117  [118]",  Is 
8"),  (Is  43»«-,  Ex  19"«-  P  23"  [cf .  Mai  3>»],  Hos  1*- 
gi 2»  »«•  (Is  63"-  »),  9^  (Ps  m34]  >«•),  4» 
(Pr  10"),  4"  (Pr  11"),  6»  (Pr  3"*).  When  these 
qaotations  are  examined  teztually,  it  appears  that 
(1)  Uie  writer  quotes  from  memory,  this  oonclusion 
being  suggested  W  the  number  oi  small  variations 
and  adaptations  (see  especially  3'°*-) ;  ^)  in  one 
passage  (2*)  his  reminiscence  of  the  LXX  is  influ- 
enced by  his  remembrance  of  Bo  9" ;  (3)  there  is 
some  shght  evidence  for  the  conclusion  that  the 
LXX  text  familiar  to  him  resembled  that  found  in 
ttAQ  rather  than  that  given  by  B  (cf.  von  Soden, 
ffand-Comm.  p.  113);  see  2»  t+ir'  atnf}  but  the 
addition  may  oe  due  to  Ko  9"),  2^  {eipiOti  MXat) ; 
bat  note,  on  the  other  hand,  3'"  ( +0r() ;  (4)  that  in 
one  passage  (4<0  he  either  himself  formulateSj  or 
(in  view  ot  Ja  6**)  more  probably  adopts,  a  revised 
translation  of  the  Hebrew. 

Apart  from  quotations,  however,  the  writer  con- 
tinually weaves  into  his  own  langoage  words  and 
pimtses  which  are  (possibly  unconscious)  remini- 
scences of  the  LXX. 


phiMM  ot  tbia  kind  an  indiostad  by  the  n»e  of  onoUl 
WH.  Tottusei     -     -•  •  —  

Kz  aM^r^r^fMm2i>^      nl^]*!  n*  Horf*  notejl,  SM  iS 
•  -  M^^Am  a>t         V*  rtt  i  mmminmOn  toffs' 


be  sddad-l*  ilf*^  rX«*>t«wi  (Dn  81^^ 
'    (Pr  1^  V»  i/wic  ifu>/m  ((/.g. 

  I  IM]*,  n*  Horf*  noteX  9*  t  ' 

**fmn'iina  tilAM  (Dt  HVl  sit  rit  t  »ii«tw(btO^, 

nmnHmt . . .  MrirMfmrmht  xuf»  (On  1^  and      Job  MS>X 
iminmK  (,».g.  Elk  82").  Horaonr,  the  toUowtag  word*  sn 
pcobably  datired  trom  Uu  LXX—ifraiMH,  yi/immuM,  ir!xmt, 

fumriiU,  (int,  nmixf  (Pi  <9  [GO]U>V  Agtin,  not  »  tew 
•zpreiiiODt  mgnrt  tost  th*  writer  of  the  Eplitle  wu  >oqtuinted 
wini  nme  boma  o<  the  Apoorypha— VJiA^mv  (1  Mao  twice, 

4  Mao  tour  Hum,  In  sbetraot  senaeX  Ufumf  (Si  Mao  tbrioa, 

5  Uao  onoe),  Mntxi  -^Sf  (ot.  Wis  1*  »*),  utimf  (Jth  onoe. 
Sir  oiKM,  S  Uao  thilo^  4  Mao  twioa),  miy^mru  (Jib  twioeX 

'  (tMu  onoe).   The  three  epithet!  iflmfn,,  iiS- 
(l^ooonrin  Wlidaa ;  the  combbiation  iatem 


(iL)  A  rough  analysis  of  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Epistle  seems  to  reveal  four  main  elements — (a) 
With  one  of  these,  that  derived  from  the  LXX,  we 
have  already  dealt,  (h)  There  is  the  obvious 
Christian  element,  examples  of  which  are 
tiKitia  (0(X(UcX^t),  xipuriua.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that^  though  St.  Paul's  Epistles  are  the 
earliest  evidence  for  the  use  of  such  words  as  these 
in  a  specifioally  Christian  sense,  it  does  not  follow 
that  tneir  currency  was  due  to  him,  or  that  a  writer 
who  so  OSes  them  is  proved  thereby  to  be  a  literary 
debtor  to  him.  (e)  'There  is  a  considerable  number 
of  words  and  expressions  in  the  Epistle  which  do 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  NT,  and  which  may  be 
briefly  described  as  elattieai.* 

*n>r  ioetanoee  ot  Terbal  afflnltr  with  Pbllo  Me 
JWiwhH(<M«i>.S05t. 
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They  tM—itmymmrrSt  ^latoX  it^x*"'  (FbUo,  Pint.,  StnboX 
imXnitftir  (LcUo.,  Plut.),  irlxftmi  hnli/uSt  (PUto),  irtyii- 
trim  (Herod.),  irilim  (PbUo,  Ariirt.  -  •  biding  up '),  &m  (Horn.), 

'.lO'Mi  (Aen.jAriit. ; 
M-JUCtt'  (Herod.| 
(Dfcm  H.,  Dlod., 
 *'*  ^fMiftmt 


liir>Mi<  (StnooX  i>iii^»Mi>i«  (MeoaaiLl  iS—SkuyU 
rerb  LU  twloe),  Jhu^  (Ham.,  He&,  Ptad-X  « 
Tho&X  '  '■yaXekiiMt  jc^iMr,  wwtTfnfiirrm  (D 
luortptlOBi;  ct.  Delennenn,  iTeue  Blbettvdim  i 


luortptlOBi;  d.  Delennenn,  ITtu*  BOeltudim  p.  MX  » 
(Henl,  Aewh.);  ot  ftlioTiM»  (mto,  Arlat.,  PolTb.)  alM  in 
LXX.  He  t",  im^Un  (^m..  Den.,  Artrt.)  foand  ebo  in  Lk  a". 

(<0  We  notice  in  this  Epistle  a  remaxkable  series 
of  words  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  earlier  or 
eontonporary  aathority—iXKorptatTiffKowot,  i/iapir- 
riFot,  drvymSr,  irtkKiXfiTM,  ivponrroMiitwritt,  ifn- 
yhnrrot  (fonno,  however,  in  Lacian),  A/ffiwoliair 

i found,  however,  in  4  K  S*  (Synim.)  Tt*t.  xn.  Patri. 
Tod.  8),  iyicofifioMat,  wtpUxm  *r  TPo^S,  re^eow, 
WfOfiaf/riftaftUftttrcOr,  »vtrptrp6nfut,  twohiariMtw 
(but  in  Dion.  H.     to  fail '). 

llie  vocabulary,  then,  of  the  writer  is  a  full 
one,  indnding  as  it  does  words  representing  the 
Mveral  strata  of  the  language.  The  proportion  of 
>ilBsni«ml  words  is  large  t  m,  too,  is  the  list  of  words 
«f  which  there  is  little  or  no  independent  attesta- 
tion. None,  liowever,  of  those  which  eome  under 
the  last  head  sUikes  tiie  reader  as  affected  or  odd. 
Eaeh  is  eorrecUy  formed.  The  meaning  of  all  but 
a  very  few  woros  {e.g.  hnpiniiM,  OKyarpiatwtaKtmtt) 
is  at  once  dear. 

(iiL )  The  general  style,  like  the  vooabolair,  shows 
that  the  writer  witiiin  certain  limits  haa  a  very 
eonaiderable  appreciation  of,  and  power  over,  the 
eharaoteristio  usages  of  Greek. 


The  MBleMeei  we  nstoimny  linked  to  euA  oUier,  end  ete 
Impeded,  a  rule,  br  no  qwolel  difBooltlee  a(  oonetrootlon. 
Ther  riee  et  timee  Into  •  eimple  gnadeor  («.«.  lM."-n  - 


  J  eimple  neadeor  («.«.  V- 

guA  Peeeiiur  to  nwtten  ol  detail,  we  note  »  keen 
rtgnlflCMKie  of  order,  rfatthm,  end  lielenni  In  the 


of  the 

•mt^^g.  in-n  till  ifi(f^  i^a,.  j<J>)  4*^i*  6>.  XgetnTtbe 
letter  ie  nuked  bj  •  tulneea  end  d^bemteaeei  of  enmeekn 

S«; 

ezpteeeioiiB,  e*^ 
neaoe  ol 

where 
ioeoyto 

»^iir«MMwX  »  V  (»»ti^ 

'  r . .  iXUXmt  .  .  .  iwrc^rX 
Tbetaneeeere  Died  with 


*own  In  (1)  the  writei'e  lore  o(  patUns  »  teot  or  n  dnlr 
aegetiTetar  end  then  poeltiTal7,eee  £11  si.i.>i  «■ 

(R  the  ekOtal  nee  of  epithet!  end  edreiMel  expfeeelone, 
tM-M  t>;  (S)  the  expeneioo  ol  •  ringle  Ide*  hgr  nei 

MoaeotilUed  bnt  oootreited  waHs  addc  iofoe  or  deUo 


the  langnec*  ere  1*  (t»nM<ihe» 


f  (f^  HiftfMm9  i/Mm  .  .  .  fl^f /uAjiX 
BUked  ezectneee,  end  their  toroe  Is  often  brought  oat 
aantnat,  1*  (mwiM^nv,  imwo^mwX  1*  (3<m>,  itSmt), 
QHXm,  imiUfiA  lU  (Xmi^vA^m.  itf untX  V*  («Uvmmi, 


UmMmrX  V  (.n/Hrmn  (the  sbstnot  mleX  iymmmn,  f^w*. 
rmin  (the  detoUed  fnlllbneaOX  so  also  V>  (iwtri^X  su  9 
ifnwmtrttum),  i\*  (l>e^w.  ti»«iii?n»X  f  Ctf^C"*  '"MmX 
imHn,  this  use  of  oeafaasted  uteuodUone  Ie  oftentuU  ot  meaning, 

It^S^M^X  W*  (*w7!«VX  ne  meaning  ol  the  opening 
paiwrepb  the  mUUmeBt  ol  the  DiTlne  porpoee  la  rsboon  to 
Iledih  and  the  OentUee  leigely  depende  on  the  pregnant  use 
oltbeprepoeltioa  tk  rtmtmi  tor,'' destined  fOrOln  I*-i«^u. 
'  '  it  win  be  lelt  how  mnoh  Is  inrolved  in  the  double 
the  plnral  and  the  eingnlar  in  4*  Mfinw 
<M*  (ol.  BenateoD  ap.  Otigen  tn  Joam. 
>         Am;  ;  of.  alao  6* 


tarn.  zz.  M,  «<•  M4>»»  ^  >XM  < 
(«A  Aifm  .  .  .  nS  eMpWwjX 


It  is  interesting  to  contrast  this  Epistle  with  the 
Pauline  Epistles  in  regard  to  the  imagery  used. 
The  fignres  are  drawn  from  the  associations  of 
Urth,  ehUdhood,  mad  famitv  lift  (l*-^n.m.  2>), 
MMNorfie  fj/ed'*'' SU),       '  -   


and  mrthip  {V  3"), 
kmlding  (if'},  'th»  nOdi  andpeutoral  We  6>-*), 
■itJttery  l\f»  (!•  2"  *•),  painting  (2"),  working  of 
metal*  {V  4>*).  The  writer  differs  from  St.  Paul  in 
the  lack  of  orlginalil^  whioh  his  imagery  shows — 
it  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  the  OT :  in  the 
narrowness  of  its  range:  in  its  simplicity  and 
Ixevity ;  no  metaphor  u  ezpaoded  or  permitted  to 
lead  on  to  side  issues. 

To  sum  up :  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  must  have 
tieen  a  diligent  student  of  the  LXX,  and  was  satu- 
rated with  its  langniye.  In  particular,  it  may  be 
noted  that  his  mind  is  eonstanUy  recuning  to  the 
Bk.  of  Proverbs.  There  is  also  reason  for  think- 
ing tiiat  he  was  acquainted  with  some  books  of  the 
Apocrypha.  The  nature  and  range  of  his  vocabu- 
lary snows  that  he  had  oonriderable  knowledge  of, 


and  power  over,  the  resources  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  and  this  condusion  is  oonfirmed  when  ir« 
note  the  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  his  perception  is 
regard  to  the  rhythmical  arrangement  of  words,  th< 
use  of  anonyms,  and  the  management  of  tenses 
prepositions,  etc.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  nc 
sign  of  any  conscious  effort  after  effect.  We  do 
not  find  here  the  trained  rhetoric  of  the  writer  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  impetuous,  unstudied,  doquence 
of  St.  Paul,  or  the  epigrammatic  conciseness  of  St. 
James.  Viewing  the  Epistle  from  a  purely  literary 
standpoint,  we  find  its  merit  in  the  exact  correspond- 
ence between  ite  spirit  and  its  form.  The  simple 
impressive  language  is  the  spontaneous  expression 
of  the  writer's  tender  persuasiveness  and  caun  logic. 
IV.  Tmc  Readers  to  whom  tbb  Epistlb  was 

PRIHABILT    ADDBESSBO,    AND    THEIB  ClBCUM- 

8TANCES.— The  Epistie  is  addressed  to  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  four  Roman  provinces  which  together 
ooindded  with  the  region  which  bears  the  modem 
name  of  Asia  Minor.  It  has,  indeed,  been  lately 
urged  (Deissmann,  BibeUtudien  p.  244)  that  no 
letter,  properly  so  called,  could  oe  addressed  to 
communities  scattered  over  so  vast  a  district ;  the 
circulation  of  snch  an  Epistle,  it  is  said,  would  Iiave 
taken  up  many  years  oi  the  life  of  the  messenger. 
Such  a  position,  however,  leaves  out  of  sight  the 
wonderful  facilities  for  travd  which  Rome  had 
created  throughout  the  empire,  as  wdl  as  the  fact 
that  in  St.  Paul  we  have  an  instance  of  a  Christian 
missionaiy  who  did  plan  and  execute  rapid  tours 
of  visitation  over  large  districts  (cf.  e.g.  Ac  10"- 
16*  18>^  (cf.  I9>)  IS").  Moreover,  since  the  letter 
does  not  deal,  as  many  of  St.  Paul's  Episties  do, 
with  controversy  or  bunnees,  or  with  matters  of 
pressing  local  or  personal  importance,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  the  messenger  to  deliver  it  immedi- 
atdy  to  all  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It 
would  be  BufiSdent  if  he  communicated  it  to  the 
several  Churches  in  the  provinces,  as  in  the  course 
of  time  he  reached  them.   See  also  bdow,  %  0. 

From  the  question  of  their  home  we  turn  to  the 
problem  of  their  pa^t.  Is  the  letter  addressed  to 
those  who  had  been  oonverted  to  Christ  £rom 
Judaism  or  from  heathenism  T  The  opinion  that 
its  readers  were  Jev>$  by  birth  was  fidd  (as  we 
infer  from  his  language  about  St.  Peter's  traveb) 
bv  Origen  (quoted^  Ens.  SB  m.  L),  by  Didymns 
ol  Ale:(andria,  by  Eusebins  (HB  m.  iv.  2),  and  by 
the  Greek  Fathers  generally.  This  oonsensas  m 
ancient  opinion  was  followed  by  many  seholara 
between  tne  Revival  of  Learning  and  tne  preaent 
century — Erasmus,  Calvin,  Grotins,  and  BengeL 
Among  eritics  of  the  last  half  centivv  it  haa  w«m 
the  constant  and  earnest  support  of  B.  Weiss  {•.g. 
Dtrpetriniteke  Lehrbegriff,  1866,  p.  99ff.  s  Introd. 
to  NY,  1888,  voL  iL  p.  137%,  Eng.  &.),  and  recently 
of  KUil  in  his  oommentary  in  the  Weiss-Meyer 
series.  The  two  last  mentioned  scholars,  it  should 
be  added,  maintain  their  view  as  to  the  readers  of 
the  Epistle  in  dose  connexian  with  their  eondusioB 
as  to  the  early  date  of  the  Epistie  (see  bdow). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  andent  tunes  Augustine  (c 
FauH.  xziL  89;  Bnarr.  m»  P«.  148  (147)  ft)  and 
Jerome  {ado.  Jomnian.  l**)  hdd  that  the  Epirtle 
was  addressed  to  OeiUiU  CHiristians,  though  m  d$ 
Virr.  Illuit.  1  the  latter  follows  Origen  in  speak- 
ing of  the  apoetie's  'pmdicationem  dispernonis 
eomm  qui  de  ciroumdsione  erediderant  in  Ponto': 
and  for  this  view  recent  critics  of  all  schools  have 
given  a  praotioally  nnanlmons  vote. 

A  bfM  —  ol  Kfihl'e  argemmts  will  serre  to  bring 

into  jeomlnenoe  earns  Important  pointer  (1)  Tbs  word  tm- 
in  the  ealutatioa,  It  is  said,  is  dedidve;  it  must  point  to 
'  Jewish  setUemento ' (d  Ja  I>)— an  argument  whioh  eoni  iaoed 
aadeot  opinion.  As  egainet  thie  inteipretotioo  no  stress  cea 
be  laid  on  the  absence  at  the  aitiole  before  tmmfit ;  tor  la 
such  a  loimula  as  a  salutaUoapreflxed  to  a  letter  the  arttole  Is 
ficqneatlr  omitted.  The  followtng  ooneidentione,  bowerer. 
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 to  hare  deaUrs  tone  on  the  other  aide,  (a)  In  the  clause 

Heelf  the  woide  rmftrltvAt  and  iimrwtfi  are  undred  to  each 
other,  both  dealing  primarily  with  the  manner  o(  man'e  life  on 
earth.  Sinoe  the  former  to  here  iiaed  in  a  metaphoiioal  eanse 
(of.  1"  SU),  it  would  be  hanh  to  take  the  latter  Uterally. 
iP)  The  opHlag  and  the  doee  of  the  Epiatl*  cannot  be  Inter- 
preted indepandentljr  o(  each  other.  There  li  an  intentional 
eorieepondenoe  between  them.  The  phraae  ia;itaT«i(  wmf- 
wiHtfew  >iarv»£(Inllan«werttOiii>  Bm0tlmti  rtnmkimri 
ta  Su.  The  word  immfi  and  the  name  Bt^Kit  ('Rome,  iee 
art  BiBTum  ni  NT  and,  both  pnblished  aince  that  art.  wae 
written,  Hort,  1  Ptter pp.  6, 107 11.,  and  Zahn,  BitU.  ii.  p.  IS ff .)are 
both  uprcadona  taken  bom  the  Tocabulaiy  created  by  Jewiah 
idatofy  and  attarwarda  faranafemd  to  the  Ohrlatian  Chnrch. 
(e)  BlaewiMre  in  the  Bpiatla  laagnage  primarily  applied  to 
tinMllaaaedottheClbriatbmObiuah,aaaeqieaiauyIf.  (d)The 


blatle  itaelf _aappUea  a  oonunant  co  tmmfi  i 


I  metaphori- 


owv  in  rf  h  mir/tm  ifA  UAfinin ;  oompare  Jn  ll", 
JMacM  z.  5,  Theae  oonaideraUooa  farther  azclude  Balmoo'a 
aoggeatloo  (7n(n>d.*  p.  M2X  that  'the  Bpiatle  waa  written  to 
mambaiaol  the  Soman  Ohuroh  wtiam  Nero'e  peraecutioa  had 
Jlaperaed  to  aaak  aatety  bi  the  provinaca'— a  amxeatkm  whioh 
!•  alao  open  to  the  objection  that,  wiille  it  ■  natoial  and 
bitelliclbia  to  naa  a  lacoiniaed  term  In  a  madnkortari  aeoaa,  it 
auuMt  be  aakl  to  be  either  natnnl  or  InteU^iUe  to  gire  it  a 
■peoial  appUcatioa  nnleaa  that  ^ipliaatlon  la  azplainad  or  In 
acme  way  indioatad  by  the  oontezt.  (S)  The  oae  ol  the  OT 
without  note  of  qootaoon  In  oaaea  where  the  force  of  the  words 
la  on  their  reoognltion  aa  derired  from  the  OT, 
familiarity  with  the  OT  which  oonrerta  from 


pieauppoaea  a 

heatheniam  wonM  not  nnaieaa. 

ntdnanoa 


_  Tb  tUa  it  may  be  tepUed— 

(a)  that  the  Bgiatia  oontaina  no  anrnmantatiTe  paaaafa,  and  that 
a  writer  mlsht  weD  onfona  ao  auortation  hT  an  appeal  to  OT 
fpuft  wnioh  hie  readara  wonM  not  foUy  appreciate ;  more- 
t.  It  ia  not  denied  that  in  the  Ohunliea  ct  Aala  Minor  there 
waa  an  atement  of  Jewiah  oooTerta;  (t)  tliat  the  force  of  Kilhl'a 
■icnment  dependa  afanoat  entirely  on  hia  farther  aappcaition 
that  the  Kpiatla  la  addrwaed  to  want  oonrerta  (aee  belowX 
m  Kflhl  adanoea  certain  paaaiKH  aa  paofing  the  Jewiah  daaoent 
of  thcae  arlrtreeaed,  Tlie  woraa  of  Boaaa  quoted  in  >>*  were 
originally  apoken  to  Jews;  it  la  nataraL  tMrefoie,  It  la  aald, 
that  St  Peter  ahonld  rMndy  them  to  the  Jewa.  In  Z>  Kohl 

eiada  that  the  correlaUra  tame  tn  wymiifmi  and  inrr^riaen 
ply  that  thcae  addreaaed  had  hvd  an  aaaerUon  not  true 
of  GentUea.  But  KfihTa  interpretation  of  both  theee  paaaasea 

 a  general  apoataay  on  the  part  of  the  Jewa  of  the 

DIapenica,  for  whloh.  In  tact,  we  hare  not  the  aligfateat  eri. 
In  regard  to      eren  If  the  idea  of  a  retam  la 


(bat  see  Ac  ItU  U>-  u,  I  Th  !•),  the  original  relation  of  man  to 
God  may  well  hare  been  In  the  apoetle'a  mind  here  aa  in  4M 
b>rT£arlrT!i;otaLtt.  Acl7*M',Ooll»<lr<tHmAXii{ai),  Again, 
b  reteiance  to  f,  Kflhl  arguea  that  Oentile  women  woold 
become  Barah'achlMien  by  conTeraion  to  Cluiat,  and  that  Uiere- 
ioae  of  none  but  Jewiah  women  oould  it  be  aald  that  they 
ao  *  by  wellHloing.*  Bat,  eren  If  the  common  ponotaa. 
tion  of  the  paaaage  la  adopted,  the  worda  may  rery  well  mean, 
■whoae  children  yoa  fOentile)w(xnen pnvd  yottneiaef  by  well- 
doing' (aee  Hort  on  li*,  p.  711.  There  la,  howerer,  much  to  be 
aiJd  lor  making  the  ohiiae  it  Hffm  ,  .  .  Wma  a  parentheala, 
and  taking  itmlmOrm  a.TjL.  aa  ao.«nIinate  with  Imnni- 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  paaaasea  of  two  Unda  irtdoh 
nly  by  repeated  acta  of  exegetloal  rioieni 
M  appUcable  to  JewaL  (1)  Paaaagea 

at  moral  oc 


only  by  repeated 
aa  appUcaUe  to. 


uenoa  can  be  conatmed 

  I  acattered  throoghoot  the 

Xplnie  dealing  with  the  paat  moral  condition  of  thcae  addmeeed, 
in  (of.  Acl7»,  Gal  Kph  V*),  lU  (cf.  Bo  in,  Eph  4i7 ;  on 
mmrfHrMfmiiTm  iaa  Horf  a  note),  4M  (for  rjk  tfre  in  an  ethical 
aeoaa  aee  ITh      Epb  S"        note  alao  {ip/^wtw— heathen 


neigbboara  woold  nw  wntdtr  if  .^•let  did  not  ]oln  In  their 
idobtrooa  ImmotalltleaX  <S)  The  opening  paragraph  (l*->^ 
wfaea*  tha  oontraat  between  'oa'  (writer  and  readen  alike,  V) 


tad  'yon  '(at  Bph  V-),  and  atill  mcf*  the  emphatic  and  remark- 
able laiigiiaga  need  about 'yoa' aapereooa  for  whom  the  bleea 
inga  of  the  gcepel  were  deatined  m  God'a  parpcae,  and  whom 
they  had  at  lewth  reached  a*-  ><l  X,  ot  V*),  eeem  to  imply 
tha  tandamentaraonceptton  of  the  admiaaion  Into  the  family  at 
Ood  o<  tha  long-exdoded  Oentilea  (aee  Hortfa  noteo  on 

rarthar,  tha  negattre  argument  In  thia  caae  la  ot  conaiderable 
welgbt.  lha  writer  la  ailent  on  many  toploa  on  wliich  afancat 
ineTitably  lie  woold  bare  dwelt  had  be  been  apeaUng  aa  a  Jew 
to  Jewa.  Then  he  doea  not,  Uke  St.  Jamaa,  draw  out  the  morel 
teaching  ot  the  Law ;  nor,  Uke  tha  writer  to  the  Hebrewa,  doee 
he  ooDoem  bimeeU  with  the  apiritaal  Interpretation  ot  the 
i  hlatoriea,  and  ot  the  ritual  ot  the  old  covenant.  He 
a  cooaaioa  by  a  reference  to  'the  FMhere '  to  allude  to 
the  gllriaaol  lamalitiah  anoaatry  and  Ita  manifold  algnUlcance 
lor  a  OhrMtan  J«w  (na  Ao  >u^  •  fi"  7*^ »  UH?-  n  %4  He 
flt.  Bo»K).  In  ahort,  tha  ocotiaat  between  our  Kpiatla  (hoth  In 
■lafter  and aaannar)aDd  thoae  apoatoUc  apeechea  and  Epiatlea 
which  are  addraaaed  to  Jewa,  and,  we  may  add,  thcae  parM  of 
St.  noTa  Epiatlea  in  which  he  tome  to  the  Jewiah  element  In 
tte  Ohnrchea  to  which  he  writea,  la  Iqr  Itaelt  a  oogent  reaaon  tor 
r^hagh^jaattewy  that  tha  l^latla  waa  pclinarU^ 

To  •am  up :  the  A«U  nipplies  evldenoe  that  in 
many  ohniohM  within  the  provinces  ennmeiated 
ia  1  r  1'  there  was  a  considerable  Jewish  element, 
and  thare  ia  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  other 


churches  comprehended  in  the  salutation  differed 
from  these  in  character.  Such  converts  from 
Judaism  would  be  especially  alive  to  the  meaning 
of  the  allusions  to  OT  language  so  frequent  in  Uie 
Epistle.  All  considerations,  however,  point  de- 
cisivdy  to  the  conclusion  that  St.  Peter  had  in  hia 
mind  predominantly,  though  probably  not  exclu- 
sively, Gentile  readers. 

We  pass  to  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  Epistle 
as  to  the  more  recent  history  and  the  present  condi- 
tion of  its  readers.  They  owed  their  conversion  to 
more  than  one  evangelist  (1").  That  they  were 
newly ^made  converts  is  certamly  not  impUed  by 
the  injunction  c!it  imyirnfraBpi^ni  ri  Xoyucir  iioXov 

2iiXa  HnToeiiffart  (2* ;  cf .  1  Co  14" ;  Hermas,  Sim. 
c.  29);  the  habit  of  responding  to  their  true 
spiritual  instincts  was  a  lifelong  duty.  And,  on 
tne  contrary,  there  are  indications  that  they  had 
been  Christutns  for  some  considerable  time.  St. 
Peter  assumes  that  there  were  Christian  presbyters 
in  the  communities  addressed,  and,  moreover,  that 
these  elders  were  exposed  to  temptations  arising 
from  official  routine,  and  from  motives  of  sordid 
greed  and  of  ambition — temptations  which  would 
hardly  assail  men  watching  over  the  first  stages  of 
the  growth  of  infant  churches.  Further,  the  apoatle 
implies  that  suiBcient  time  has  elapsed  since  his 
roMiers  became  Christians  for  them  to  have  become 
a  marked  body  among  their  heathen  neighbours, 
and  to  have  had  experience  of  the  difficuUiea  and 
dangers  inseparable  from  such  a  position. 

What  was  the  natwre  of  these  perils  t  On  our 
answer  to  this  question  depends  our  view  as  to  the 
date  of  the  Epistle,  and  consequently,  to  a  large 
extent,  as  to  its  general  character  and  meaning. 
Does  the  letter  presuppose  that  its  readers  were 
the  victims  of  a  persecution  organized  or  authorized 
by  the  State  T  And,  if  so,  is  there  evidence  that 
thlB  persecution  was  of  a  Idnd  unknown  in  the 
year  A.D.  64 1 

It  will  be  convenient  to  oondder  the  second  of 
theae  two  questions  first.  The  passage  on  which 
the  answer  depends  is  4'"',  ana  three  points  in 
regard  to  it  claim  attention,  (a)  In  view  of  the 
evidence  now  available,  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
question  St.  Luke's  statement  that  '  the  disciples 
were  first  called  Christians  at  Antioeh'  shortly 
bcrfore  the  year  A.D.  44,  still  more  unreasonable  to 
doubt  its  currency  at  Home  at  least  some  little 
time  before  the  Neronian  persecution*  (see  Light- 
foot,  Ignatius  L  p.  AXXitt.;  Zahn,  EinL  iLp.  40£; 
alaoartCHBlSTlANin  vol.  Lp.384ff.).  The  name 
Christian,  then,  does  not  in  itself  suggest  a  date 
later  than.S4.  (6)  But '  the  Epistle  seems  to  refer 
direcUy  to  the  edict  of  Trajan,  which  has  a  place 
in  Pliny's  correspondence,  ii  the  difficult  word 
AXXorptoeritrcorat  points  to  the  delator'  (Jttlieher, 
Einl.  p.  185 ;  cf.  Holtzmann,  Einl.  p.  494).  But, 
eren  if  the  essential  idea  of  Motor -veto  not  absent 
from  the  word  dXXorpton-ia'Korot,  the  passage  itself 
refutes  this  view.  For,  since  the  first  three 
offences  are  mentioned  in  the  inverse  order  of 
their  heinousness — murder,  theft,  ill-doing  (on  the 
last  see  Hort,  p.  135  f.) — the  fourth  place  in  the 
series  could  not  be  assigned  to  so  vile  an  offence  as 
that  of  the  delator.  Moreover,  the  4  before 
dXXar/KoeTircoTat,  contrasted  with  the  previous 
4  .  .  .  4i  marks  the  transition  to  a  different  kind  of 
offence.  All  the  requirements  of  the  passage  are 
satisfied  if  we  suppose  that  three  legal  offences  are 
*  Two  poaalbllitiea  moat  be  borne  in  mind,  (a)  Luke  doea 
not  aay  that  the  name  CkrUtitm  waa  fliat  invented  at  thia  Ume, 
but  that  it  waa  now  ilrrt  need  ot 'the  dladplea.'  It  may  have 
been  applied  to  the  Jewa  at  Antioeh  earlier,  and  thna  It  mn  be 
a  part  ot  the  inheritance  which  paaaed  to  Ohriatianlty  from 
Judaiam.  (i)  It  may  have  been  oaed  o(  'the  diadplea'  tnda- 
peodently  at  different  pbwea,  eapedally  it  It  waa  already  auMieu 
to  Jewa.  There  ia,  however,  nothing  atrange  in  a  apeedy  im- 
portation c<  the  nlnknama  r  —  

(cf .  Jav.  BL  n). 


I  tnm  tha  Syrian  Antioeh  to  1 
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■poken  of,  then  a  toeitd  fanlt.  The  word  itself, 
when  examined,  oonflnns  thia  view.  It  .  is  beet 
illostrated  by  Efdctetna,  Bneheir.  iiL  22  (quoted 
by  Zahn,  Einl.  iL  p.  39),  oi  yifi  t&  dXXirpta  roKv- 
rptrfuant  [{,«.  the  Cyniol  trar  Muimra  irir- 
carg,  OM  rd  Ota,  and  Hor.  Sat.  iL  8.  19,  'aliena 
negotia  onxo  Exonssus  propriis' — ^the  foraer  pas> 
sage  being  a  protest  afcainst,  the  latter  a  playful 
pleading  gnifty  to,  the  charge  often  brought 
against  the  philosophers  of  boE^fing  themselTea  with 
their  neighbours'  ooncems.  The  Christians,  in  tb<dr 
first  seal  for  the  Divine  law  of  purity  and  love, 
would  be  apt  to  be  betrayed  into  an  exasperating 
ofiBdoosness,  into  making  a  vain  attempt  to  set 
the  world  aroond  them  to  rishts.  Such  a  social 
indiscretion  would  not  brin^  ^em  within  Uie  law, 
but  it  would  most  surely  myolT-e  them  in  much 
sufiSaring— hence  such  apostolic  precepts  as  Col  4*, 
Eph  fi»  («f.  1  Th  4>*,  2  Th  S").  The  word  dXW/M*- 
trlgnrnm,  then,  appears  to  show  that  the  word 
roj^tm  nas  a  wider  reference  than  to  punishments 
inflicted  1^  a  magistrate  (of.  £'*'■ ).  (e)  A  distinction 
is  drawn  oetween  the  prooeedings  against  Chris- 
tians  under  Nero  in  A.I>.  M  and  those  which  took 
place  at  a  later  time.  In  the  earlier  period,  it  is 
said.  Christians  suffered  not  as  Christuuis  but  as 
those  who  were  proved  guil^  of  crime.  In  the 
later  period  the  name  Chnttia*  itself  ensured  con- 
demnation. No  evidence,  it  is  allowed,  is  extant 
as  to  the  time  when  the  earlier  procedure  gave 
plaee  to  the  later.  The  transition  had  taken 
^bsoe  before  the  oorrespondenoe  of  Trajan  and 
Pliny ;  itpossibly  took  plaee  as  early  as  Vespasian's 
reign.  The  language  of  1  P  4'"',  it  is  urged,  pre- 
supposes the  circumstances  of  the  later  period, 
when  a  Christian  suffered  as  a  Christian.  But 
surely  this  oonolanon  is  due  to  a  confusion  of 
thought.  It  is  obviously  true  that  such  language 
oonld  be  used  by  a  Christian  teacher  after,  but  It 
by  no  means  follows  that  it  oonld  not  be  used 
bt/ort,  the  alleged  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
State  towards  the  Choich.  For  even  if  it  be 
granted  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  each  Christian 
who  suffered  in  Nertrs  gardens  suffered  as  a  con- 
victed incendiary,  yet  m  the  eyes  of  his  fellow- 
believera  he  suffered  for  Christ ;  and  when  once  the 
nickname  Chrittian  had  become  a  current  term, 
the  phrase  'to  suffer  as  a  Christian'  would  become 
a  natural  synonym  of  the  <dder  phrases  *  to  suffer  for 
Christ '  or  'for  the  name  of  Christ '  (Mt  24*.  Lk 81», 
A«a«»»16*21>»,Phl"). 

It  is,  moreover,  open  to  seriona  question  whether 
the  evidence  implies  any  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  pioeeeaingB  under  Nero  and  those  under, 
e.g.,  Trajan.  All  uiat  we  know  of  the  Neronian 
persecution  is  derived  from  the  somewhat  rhetorical 
account  in  Tadtns  (Ann.  xv.  44),  one  brief  sentence 
of  Suetonius  {Hero  16),  and  theallnsion  in  Clement's 
EpisUe.  To  the  present  writer,  the  evidence  seems 
to  point  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  in  A.  D.  64  at 
Borne  the  Christians  goffered  legally  for  their  re- 
ligion. The  reasons  for  this  view  are  briefly  these : 
(1)  It  would  have  ill-suited  Neio's  position  to 
throw  the  blame  of  the  great  fire  on  persons  who 
mmld  have  to  be  proved  guilty  of  incendiarism 
before  they  were  punished.  We  must  surely  con- 
clude that  he  adopted  the  simple  and  sensible 
plan  of  daUng  the  public  thirst  for  vengeance  by 
the  dramatic  punishment  of  an  unpopular  class  of 
people  on  whom  he  could  shift  the  odium  of  being 
the  authors  of  the  fire,  but  who  oonld  be  legally 
eondemned  without  more  ado  as  the  votaries  of  a 
religio  illieita.  'The  legal  grounds  for  inter- 
ference were  in  existence  from  the  first,  and  no 
special  edict  was  needful'  (Hamaok,  Die  Chronoi. 
p.  454n.  i  of.  Ligbtfoot,  Ignatiut  L  p.  11;  West- 
flott's  BMay  on  'The  Church  and  the  World '  (in 
^pMlw  vfSt.  JMn)).  (8)  Tha  language  of  Tadtus 


Is  ^nite  condstent  with,  even  if  it  does  not  require^ 
this  interpretation  of  the  situation.  Thus,  m  re. 
mrd  to  the  dause '  Primum  corre^pti  qui  f  atobantur,' 
uie  whole  context  refutes  the  idea  that  the  con- 
fession was  of  ineendiuism.  The  meaning  can 
only  be  'fatebantur  m  ettt  Chriitianot.'  The 
admission  of  Christianity  was  the  turning-point 
of  their  ease.  Again,  m  the  following  clause 
(' Multitude  ingens  hand  perinde  in  crimine  in- 
cendii  qnam  odio  hnmani  generis  conuicti  sunt') 
the  wora  conuicti,  which  appears  to  imply  judicial 
investigation  of  detailed  criminal  charges,  is  a 
conjecture  for  the  MS  reading  coniuncti — a  word 
whidi  may  justiy  be  thought  to  be  more  in 
Tadtns'  manner  uian  the  prosaic  eonuicti.  Nor 
can  the  phrase  'odium  hnmani  generis'  be  taken 
as  naturally  pointing  to  illegal  aetioiu  or  conduct. 
It  has  a  dose  paralld  in  the  phrase  which  Tadtus 
uses  in  his  description  of  the  Jews  {Bitt.  v.  6), 
aduertut  omnet  alios  hottile  odium.  Jews  ana 
Christians  would  alike  hold  aloof  from  the  sodal 
life  of  pagans ;  they  wonld  alike  rebuke  by  their 
eondncC  u  not  by  their  words,  the  idolatries  and 
the  pronigades  ot  their  ndghboura.  If  the  Roman 
Christians  used  such  words  as  we  find  in  St.  Paul's 
Boman  Epistie  {e.g.  Ro  1"  they  might  easUy 
be  represented  as  'haters  of  the  human  race.' 
(3)  The  words  of  Suetonius  ('afflicti  snpplioiis 
Christian!,  genus  hominum  superstitionis  nous  ac 
nuJefice')  are  most  naturally  interpreted  as 
asserting  that  Christians  suffered  as  Uhrittians. 
Moreover,  if  Nero  was  the  first  to  act  on  the 
essential  illegality  of  their  podtion,  and  so  stamped 
Christianity  as  ulegal,  the  historian  had  a  good 
reason  for  placing  nis  notice  of  the  fact  among 
varions  police  regulations.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  condemned  not  for  their  Christianity 
but  for  their  criminal  actions  (real  or  supposed), 
there  would  be  nothing  new  about  the  proMdure — 
nothing  to  differentiate  their  case  m>m  that  of 
criminals  generally.  (4)  It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  ingem  multUudo  (cf.  rcM  rX^ot,  Clem.), 
indnding,  according  to  Clement,  matrons  and  {p-ls 
and  slavecuwere  one  and  all  convicted  of  oriminal 
actions.  Their  condemnation  as  votaries  of  aa 
ill«wsl  rdigion,  especially  in  a  time  of  exdtement 
ana  panic,  would  be  an  easy  and  expeditious 
matter  (cf.  Tac.  ^nn.  iL  86 ;  Suet.  Claud.  26). 

So  far,  then,  it  appears  (a)  that  the  somewhat 
scanty  evidence  as  to  the  Neronian  persecntion 
does  not  support  the  theory,  that  It  differed 
essentially  from  later  perseentions  ia  regard  to 
the  method  of  procedure  against  the  Christians; 
(()  that,  if  such  a  d^erenoe  were  proved  to  exist, 
tiie  language  of  1  P  wonld  be  as  natural  from  tha 

Em  of  a  Christian  teacher  in  the  earlier  as  in  the 
ter  period. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  question— What  was 
the  nature  of  the  sufferings  to  which  those  to 
whom  the  Epistie  was  addressed,  like  their  fellow- 
Christians  tluoughout  the  world  (5*),  were  exposed  1 
Were  th^  the  victims  of  a  permoution  du-eOed  bjf 
th»  Statel  'The  dearest  point,'  writes  Dr.  Hort 
(p.  1),  'is  that  [the  Epiatiej  was  written  during  a 
time  of  rising  persecution  to  men  suffering  under 
it';  and  he  suggests  that  this  was  tither  'the 
persecntion  begun  by  Nero,  or  a  secondary  per- 
secution arising  from  tiiat,'  or  a  persecution 
peculiar  to  Asia  Minor,  'independent  of  any 
known  persecution  bearing  an  emperor's  name, 
and  perhaps  even  a  littie  earlier  than  Nero's 
persecution'  (p.  Sf.),  adding  that  the  language 
about  the  emperor  and  his  officers  |2>*^)  is  m 
favour  of  the  second  of  these  two  ■Itematives. 
'  The  Christian  congregations,'  saya  Jttlicher 
(Einl.  p.  135 ;  cf.  Hamack,  Die  Chronoi.  p.  463), 
'and  that  throughout  the  whde  world,  have  now 
to  endure  bitter  suffering,  to  bear  the  fiaty  proving 
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■I  their  faith  (4>*>-ft  trial  so  bitter  that  now  the 
«nd  of  all  things  oannot  he  far  off  (4^ ■ ")  .  .  .  The 
period  of  aytematic  penecntions  has  begun.'  On 
the  other  band,  Zahn  {SM.  iL  p.  34)  finds  it  hard 
to  comprehend  how  a  '  persecution  of  the  Christian 
eopfeasion,  regulated  ay  the  imperial  power  or  bj 
the  ma^pstracy,  can  be  diaoorezed  in  the  Epistle.' 
A  deeinoo  between  Tiews  so  diametrically  opposed 
can  be  arrived  at  only  by  an  examination  oi  the 
Epistle  itself.  The  passages  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion may  be  oonveniently  considerad  under  the 
following  heads : — 


aXfOtbtaidotantUngsiialbHrfS.  TU(|dinniia 

•ommonplaM  with  thon  («.«.  JtlUbf,  Barnaek)  irtio  initat 
that  tb*  ObitatiMM  of  Aite  WDOr  wara  tnrtnrlng  tb*  tztnm 


UttenMi  o(  peneontkn.  Tba  oontaxt,  howerar,  girw  no 
ooantenanoe  at  aU  to  th*  «in>u«lUon  that  tb*  oxpM&tioa  of 
tbstad  WMOooiwotadia  thswiitei'i  mlndwHii  the omolty  o( 
tba  Chuich'i  •offerings,  Ba  dnwa  (ram  tha  azpaotation  tha 
ieaaon,  not  at  paUenoe  but  of  deroat  aobrlety— •  doQr  dealt 
with  dao  In  tba  praoadinc  oontaxt. 

(S)  I«  tat-  (fm>  vwj  Undied  paaaagaa  qiaaklng  tt  'tba 
pio<rin(ro(tiith>  TlMlaaKnagainaiefonnarottbeaapaMiges, 
an  echo  o(  Ja  1*^.  Is  qnlte  general  0'  m»!*m  nfmr/tA).  In 
Mm  other  paaaaga  Um  word  rimrn,  derlred  tram  Pr  (where 
it  Is  panuel  to  )m/;iu»X  emphasizea,  not  the  intenilty  of  the 
aaSenng  bat  its  testing  and  proving  nature,  and  tuna  the 
KngUah  aqolTalent  'the  fiery  trial'  (AV,  RYl  aa  oonimonly 
imaentood,  luggeata  nil»li»nlng  aeaociationa.*  It  ahoold  ba 
"  that " 


nmembered  that  the  ieeiw  eUutUnu  on  wmMtt  In  the  NT  (Be 
VP*-\  Is  addraaaed  to  men  who  had  'not  yet  resisted  unto 
blood.'  The  words  whiob  tollaw  abont  participation  in  'the 
tnfferinga  of  tha  (niriat,'  wtiHe  tbay  imply  tba  idea  of  trial* 
endured  for  BIi  nke,  do  not  go  btyond  sneh  panagea  aa  S  Co 
1*  4I«,  Ph  I»  Ool  IM  (of.  Bo  8U,  1  Oo  4>^  With  theee  two 
paMgea  may  be  aaeodated  6K,  whar*  tb*  (fevil  la  raguded  a* 
the  author  of  aufferiog  to  tha  faithful,  but  where  tha  point  o( 
the  referenoe  Dee.  not  In  the  greatnee*  of  thoae  suflerlnga  but  in 
the  poealbilitie*  ot  tpiritual  declension  which  they  involve. 

(SfsiKti<-"4i>-n6io.  InthIsgTaapafpa*aage*'*aaering' 
for  Chriat'a  aake  i*  undoubtedly  •poken  oL  But  wtnm  (of. 
ITh  2i«,2Tb  I'.Oal  8<)  I*  an  InclniiT*  word;  in  V>\  h  s 
synonym  ot  aaXaat^wfai. 

(4)  2W  an*  4«-M. 
slander*  and  Insolts  liad 
••uflerlng*.' 

(6)  sut  IT,  Ih*  form  of  these  bypotbetioal  eentence* 
mtaiini  .  .  .  ;  k>X  il  mm)  MifYon  [not  tl  wirxtn].  and 
[not  ItUt] ;  at,  i>  W»  l*)  makea  It  dear  that  the  writer  regards 
suffering  for  Obrin  aa  no  more  than  a  pcaaibillty  for  at  least 
some  ot  those  whom  be  Is  addiMalng.  Such  language  I*  Inoon. 
•latent  witti  the  hypothesis  that  a  general  peneontion,  oiganlsed 
hf  the jgovemment,  waa  raging  fleroely. 

(ngDiUe,  Both theaepaaaage* are T«(T frequently anppa**d 
to  deal  with  the  relation  of  GbifatiaD*  ana  Boman  maglstnitea. 


theae  paaiages  it  appears  that 
a  prominent  phw*  among  tb*** 

beee  bypotbetioal  eentence*  (rti  t 
irrm  [not  tl  wirxtn].  and  u  Mk« 
a*  It  dear  that  the  writer  regard* 


Bat  In  neither  case  can  tbisra(*r*ne*b**a*talned.  On4i« 
above.  In  (Jm/m  it)  mfii  itntuijilmi  wmrt)  rS  mlnvm  a.r.x.) 
tba  word  rmwri  a*  weD  aa  the  *»|iica*lon  utrk  rfmtrmt  mm) 
fi0mi  eilow  that  the  Injonctlon  deal*  with  tb*  goMial  fait*iw 
eounn  of  the  OhrWiaa*  with  thehr  pagan  nalghMOK  (ot.  Ool 
S*  wBt  U!  ifmt  h)  Imir*^  iwmftttrtmi). 

0)  V-  TIm  naaaag*  I*  an  *cbo  of  Bt  nars  word*  In  Bo 
Uw.  Bnt  in  plaoe  of  tba  nnaial  language  o<  Bo  (iiawtw 
Aru<x<ww  .  .  .  ml  ttrm  Umitlm  .  .  .  ti  ifvtmi)  w*  liave  in  I  P 
aelear  and  detailed  referenoe  to  tba  imperial  government—'  tba 
•mperor  (fimrAiU),'  'provlnalal  governor*  sent  by  lilm  {iiytitini 
mini  rt/tmitumy  Moreover,  St.  Pater'*  de*cription  ot  tb* 


purpoeeof  the  existing  central  government  a*  belng^on  onedde) 
the  'oommendatlon'  of  'weU'doers'  goe*  conalderBbly  b«ymid 
tb*  *arlier  dictum  of  St  Paul  (ri  l^mBh  n'm,  mm)  76»  inuMv 
i|  aitiit) :  and  this  Heecription  be  still  further  emphaaizea  by  the 
•xplanatlon— *thu*  (<.«,  in  aooordano*  with  Hla  »r/m— tb* 
Divine  insUtntion  of  dvO  government)  It  I*  the  wlU  of  Qod, 
that  by  well^dobig  men  moot  the  ignorance  of  tbo**  wiio  are 
ssnaeleesi.'  To  thu  pasnga  most  be  added  tlie  other  pasaagea 
In  tha  Kplstla  where  the  writer  apeak*  In  a  tone  of  unwavering 
iMpefnlneaa  ••  to  the  effect  of  i^mSmum  on  the  heathen  world 
nil  gLUy  St.  Paul  wrote  Bo  U  when  he  atlU  regarded  the 
Boman  State  as 'ttie  restraining  power,' and  itlU  looked  to  the 
bnplr*  a*  tb*  protaotor  of  the  Ohnroh.  That  a  Cauriattan 
teacher,  wrinna  from  Som*  afl*r  Iftro'i  attaet  on  the  Chunk 
to  fellow<lhrlstbiii*  in  the  provinces,  should  adopt  St.  Faul'a 
language,  only  maUng  it  more  explicit  and  emphaalxing  ito 
hopefume**,  *eem*  inoonoelvable.  Bow  impoestble  su&  a 
position  at  tint  tbne  would  have  been,  is  clear  when  with  the 
paragraph  bi  1  P  we  compare  the  symbolism  of  the  Apoealypae 
— the  bMst  and  the  harlot  seated  on  the  seven  hills,  ^drunken 
with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  tb*  lilood  of  tb*  martyr* 
nt  Jems' (BavlT*,*). 

To  sum  up :  the  passage  last  oonridered  affords 
strong  reason  for  tninlting  that  the  storm  of  the 

*  Ot.  iXdoeM  xvi.  5,  v^  <|«  4  aH)«w  vA  M^Am    Ti|>  «<^i, 
tiir  tmumrimi,  mm)  rmmftmiutHnmu  nUni  m.T.lL.  Tb*  pisvious 
tsntszt  apaaks  ot  the  advent  at  the  *  wocld'deoaiver.' 
vol.  UL— 50 


Neronian  perseontion  had  not  as  yet  swept  over 
the  Church  at  Kome,  and  that  no  peraeeuting 
policy  against  the  Church  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Roman  magistrates  in  Asia  Minor.  Not  a 
word  is  found  in  the  Epistle  about  men  shedding 
their  blood  or  laying  down  their  lires  for  the 
gospel.  None  of  the  iiassages  in  any  of  the  above 
groups,  as  we  have  seen,  contains  any  reference  to, 
or  hint  of,  an  organized  petsecation.  Bnt  it  needt 
only  a  little  reflexion  in  the  light  of  actual  history 
to  convince  us  how  much  of  the  keenest  suliering 
the  confession  of  Christ  must  have  ooct  these 
Asiatic  Christians,  though  the  State  had  not  as 
yet  become  their  enemy.  They  were  called  upon 
to  face  violence,  slander,  the  severance  of  social 
and  family  ties,  worldly  ruin.  In  the  earliest 
days  of  their  missionarv  activity  St.  Paul  and 
Bunabas  frankly  told  their  converts — Sid  roXXw 
eXlif/ewp  ttt  lifi&t  tlatKBetr  tit  parnKtlao  roD  SeoO 
(Ae  14").  Such  tribulations  were  not  confined  to 
the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  well  that  St. 
Peter,  out  of  his  wider  experience  at  Rome  *  and 
elsewhere,  should  remind  them  that  these  suffer- 
ings were  the  lot  of  the  Christiao  brotherhood 
everywhere  (6»). 

y.  AUTHOBSHIP  AND  Datb.— It  wUl  be  con- 
venient to  preface  the  discussion  of  theae  questions 
with  a  tabular  statement  (founded  on  that  given 
by  Holtzmann,  Mini,  p,  318  ff.)  of  the  ditterent 
views  held  by  representative  critics. 

L  On      Amnafioa  of  (As  AvthtnXially  <J  th»  Xpfttle:  (1) 
0.  M        (before  St.  Paul'a  •ojoum  at  Ephesna)— B.  Weiss, 
  ■    '■  ■  '        ■    of  St,  Paul's  activity  before  his 


Enhl.  (8)  During  the  later  I 

hnpriaonment— B.  Brtickner.  00  W  or  00— Olcag.'  (4)  c  62 
(duiingSt.  Paul's  tanprlsonment  at  Borne)— Stelger,  Ouericke, 
Bleek,  wleaeler.  (S)  Shortly  before  the  Neronian  persecution— 
Hofmann,  Benan,  F.  0.  Oook,  Zahn.  (8)  e.  06  (or  a  lltUa  later)— 
Kchhom,  de  Wette,  Neander,  Qrhnm,  Huther,  Slaffeirt, 


Ewald,  Wieslnger,  nstari ;  probably  the  maiori^  ot  KngUab 
acholars,  «.g.  Flumptre,  Salmon,  Farrar,  Sanday  (apparently ; 
SxmiUor,  June  18MI,  p.  ill),  Hort  (not  earlier  than  <&,  piob- 
aUy  after  Neronian  peKSOunon),  Lli4itfoot  ('probably  written 
not  earlier  than  tin  aommar  ot  6*,  Cltmmt  0.  p.  4W).  (7) 
70-80,  Bamsay  (who  would  assign  80  aa  the  probable  date, 
2^  Ch.  and  the  Smptnp.  tnttX  Sweto  (preferring  apparantly 
tbellrsthalfofth*deawli,a.  i(arl;p.zvUf.X 

n.  OnthtAtmmptionoftheSpuriimne—iiftheSpiitti:  (1) 
Under  Domitian  (81-96)— Scholten,  von  Soden  (92-96),  Hamack 
ffit-M,  but  poasibly  one  or  even  two  deoades  earlier  than  88, 
Die  Chronol.  p.  VA\  MoQiffert  (abont  90).  (2)  Under  Timjan 
ne-llT)— Schwegler,  Baur,  Kafan,  IMns,  Pflelderer,  Ha<mth, 
W.  Bruckner,  Bilgentekl,  8.  Davidson,  Julicher  (about  100). 
<S)  Under  Hadrian  ai7-U8>-Zall*r.  (4)  140-147— Tolkmar. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  the  theory  that  the 
Epistle  is  spnrions  may  be  conveniently  considered 
first.  They  are  many,  and  of  various  kinds.  A  dose 
studv  of  the  document  itself  reveals  no  motive, 
theological,  controversial,  or  historical,  which  ex- 
plains it  as  a  forgery  (cf.  Hamack,  Die  Chronol. 
p.  466  f.).  It  denounces  no  heresy.  It  supports  no 
special  system  of  doctrine.  It  contains  no  rules  as 
to  Church  life  or  organization.  Its  references  to 
the  words  and  the  life  of  Christ  are  tuobtmaive. 
It  presents  no  picture  of  any  scene  in  St.  Peter's 
earlier  life,  and  does  not  connect  itself  with  any 
of  the  stories  current  in  the  early  Church  about 
his  later  years.  Why,  moreover,  should  a  forger, 
with  all  the  world  to  choose  from,  sieleot  so  strangely 
wide  a  district,  four  provinces,  as  the  supposed  des- 
tination of  the  letter,  and  why  should  ne  mention 
them  in  an  order  (on  this  supposition)  so  chaotic 
and  so  inexplicable?  Why  should  he  represent 
Silvanns  as  the  amanuensis  or  the  bearer  of  St. 
Peter's  letter,  though  in  the  Aets  he  nowhere 
appears  as  in  any  wav  connected  with  that 
apostle,  bnt  both  in  the  Acta  and  in  three  Epistles 

When  St.  Panl  first  arrived  at  Borne,  the  Jews  at  Bome  tell 
him  that  they  know  tliat  'everywhere  this  sect  la  spoken 
against'  (Ac  2S»).  Tba  bmgnage  of  Tacitus  (^nn.  zv.  44) 
clearly  Implies  that  before  the  Neronian  persecution  Christiana 
were  regarded  at  Bome  with  feelinn  of  hatred  and  horror — 
'auoe  per  fiagitia  Inulsos  uolgus  Onrlstlanoa  appellabat  .  . 
aduersus  sontes  et  noulssima  exempla  meritoe.' 
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(land  2  Th,  2  Co)  u  the  oompution  of  St.  Panl  T 
Why,  aboTe  alL-ahoold  a  forger  give  to  Pauline 
thonghta  and  to  Pauline  language  a  prominent  plaoe 
in  aa  Epistle  bearing  the  name  of  St  Peter? 
Thee*  diffienltiea  do  not  appear  laai  formidable 
when  we  reriew  the  theories  of  those  oritios  who 
hare  attempted  to  meet  them.  The  Tubingen 
school,  indeed,  had  a  elear  and  oonciae  answer  to 
the  question  why  a  Pauline  element  is  found  in  a 
Petnne  Bpistla.  The  letter,  in  their  riew,  is  a 
VnivHMchrift  (tea  Holtamaiin,  EiiU.  p.  816), 
eelebrating  the  agreement  of  th*  two  parties  in 
the  Chnron  wbion  bora  the  names  of  the  two 
neat  apostles.  'Bat  that  theory,'  to  qoote 
Hamaok's  Terdiet  (ZN*  Chrtmol.  p.  450,  a.  p. 
Til  £),' is  admittedly  profoondly  shaken  hi  genanu, 
and  in  partienlar  it  la  rafntcd  m  ita  applioatian  to 
1  Peter.'  We  torn  at  ooee  to  three  noent  theories. 

(a)  Von  SodflB  {Hcmd-CommmUar  mmm  JtTT  UL  2, 

117k  puttii^  the  letter  in  the  last  four  years  of 
Domittan's  re^,  suggests  that  Silvanns  was  the 
author  of  the  Epistie  (Sf^  t  that,  however,  instead 
of  speaking  in  his  own  name,  he  makes  St.  Peter, 
the  glorioas  mart^  (8*),  ntter  wwds  of  eneonrage- 
ment  to  Churehes  among  whieh  tho  apostle  lud 
himself  onoe  worked :  tuit,  oonsetoos  what  judg- 
ment tlie  apostle  had  formed  of  him,  he  Tentures 
to  add  the  testimony  to  himself  wwnt  A9t>4oO 
<it  XtrMo/uu ;  that  he  perhaps  derired  his  right  to 
speak  m  the  apostle's  name  from  his  own  position 
as  aa  iwSfuXu  (1  Th  S*)  and  a  prophet  (Ae  lO"). 
A  theorr  bordsned  with  soeh  eomplioated  improba- 
bilities hardly  merits  serious  disenstion. 

(i)  Jiilieher  (SM.  p.  IMlt)  holds  that  the  letter 
was  written  about  iJie  year  100.  In  view  of  5" 
and  of  the  aathor's  ftuniliarity  with  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  B4nnan%  he  eonjeetnres  that  he 
«ras  a  Roman  Christian.  In  spite  of  its  obrions 
'  oatholie'  oharacter,  the  letter  u  addressed  to  the 
five  prorinoes  of  Aria  Minor ;  and  Jttlicher  finds 
an  explanation  of  this  faet  in  the  supposition  tiiat 
the  writer  was  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  thus 
had  a  natural  interest  in  the  brethren  of  that 
region.  He  had,  it  is  dear,  aa  intimate  knowledge 
of  St.  Paul's  writings;  Imt,  when  he  wanted  to  give 
an  apoetolio  author^  to  his  own  words,  he  refnuned 
from  urittg  the  name  of  that  apostie.  partiy  frmn 
motivea  of  revorenoe  aad  partly  that  he  might  not 
tear  open  again  wounds  which  were  now  half 
healed.  It  is  clear  that  this  special  view  of  the 
composition  of  the  Epistie  is  open  to  all,  or  to 
neany  all,  the  objections  mentioned  above  aa 
genenlly  valid  against  the  supposition  of  its 
sporionsnesB. 

(e)  Hamaek  {C^kroml.  p.  407  fll)  draws  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  opening  and  doong  sentences  (!"• 
S"*)  aad,  on  the  wier  hand,  the  main  body  of  the 
Epistle  (IM").  The  latter— whether  originally  a 
letter  or  not,  there  is  no  evidence  to  determine — is 
the  work  of '  some  prominent  teacher  and  confessor, 
who,  poaribly  writing  from  Bome,  and,  it  may  be, 
a  prisoner  uiere,  was  certainly  so  familiar  witii 
PsAline  Christianity  that  he  could  move  about 
within  its  area  with  perfect  freedom.'*  The  date  of 
tiiis  document,  which  to  na  is  a  fragment,  lies  be- 
tween 83-83,  Imt  may  conceivably  be  some  SO  years 
earlier.  The  opening  and  dosing  sentences,  on  the 
other  hand,  Hamaok,  modifying  a  suggestion  first 
put  forward  by  him  in  his  edition  of  uie  DidaeM 
(p.  106  n.),  oonsiden  to  have  been  added  between 
A.O.  160  and  176.  He  further  discovers  resem- 
btanoes  in  style  between  these  sentences  and 
S  Peter,  the  earliest  document  in  wliioh  onr  Epistie 
is  quoted  as  the  work  of  St.  Peter,  and  inaulges 
the  suqtidon  tiiat  the  clauses  which  now  begin  and 

*  MoOlflM  (ffMwy  4r  CMMwittv  «»  U«  ^jNMt.  ilM  PL  M») 
oeuiwilui—  fli»  tlw  writer  et  tha  feliittowM  BumW  H* 
Bamnk^  Ummt  of  tartiipolaaoB. 


end  1  Peter  are  the  work  of  the  same  author  ■■ 
S  Peter. 

Hanaok  (p.  4HS.)  tagm  that  hit  riew  m  to  V-  fua  it  ooa- 
SniMil  bgr  tour  Mvumenu.  (1)  Thafe  MntanoM  oan  without 
loM  be  nmoTod  from  the  document.  But,  on  thli  principle,  all 
Epistle*  might  profltably  be  curtailed  at  both  ends,  a)  Ihek. 
■entenoee  are  poor  in  ityle,  and  present  variottidiffioolMC  Alt 
it  Ii  only  natural  that  the  beginning  and  tha  sloie  o(  a  latter 
ihould  be  tlmple  and  plain  in  style,  and  Hamuk**  (AJaoHoa  to 
tha  phraaa  lir  virmm$tii  Mil  ^xwr/Mv  mSfiumt  'hnS  X^wnS^^ 
i«  due  to  a  want  of  appreciation  ol  the  worda  {no  below,  p.  7M). 
Further,  the  existence  of  ambigultiea  in  thoaa  parte  ot  •  latter 
which  deal  with  personal  matters  ia  ottan  a  atroog  pcoot  of 
ite  aathantieity.  The  writer  of  a  letter  ■mr-tT  on  %b»  part 
of  his  ooneapondenU  a  knowledge  ot  petaonal  beta,  obnoDi 
aoouffh  at  the  tima,  but  aoon  tonfotten.  Iforaovar,  aoy  gapa 
in  aoch  kaowladga  the  baarar  ol  a  latter  would  ba  tmatad 
to  IIU  iq>.  (S)  Ae  motiT*  ot  awdi  addlttona  laj  In  ■  aanaa 
«f  th*  InatmatiTaness  ot  tha  doaumant,  aad  tha  faaUat  tba 
—         lull  ot  edifloatkn  mtast  ba  ~ 


not  wtaollvdiasimllar  are  found  in  ominairion  with  other  dooo- 
■MBt*— 'Kphaaiana,'  ^  Bamabaa,  the  ao-oalled  flaoond  tf.  al 
CHamantL  But  the  flnt  aaaertioa  aoggaate  no  anawer  to  th* 
qnsation  why  the  tnsment  should  ba  anlgned  to  St.  Peter  and 
not  rather  to  St.  FanI,  with  whoee  writings  it  has  obrions  pcinte 
of  contaet.  In  regard  to  tha  aecond  assertion,  tha  reply  la 
obriooa,  The  documents  adduoed  tail  aaparallela,  both  in  other 
reapaeU  aad  especially  just  In  the  crodal  point,  tIs.  tha  addi- 
tion to  a  doonment  ot  aantancee  containing  details  geographical 
and  panonal,  which  ai«,  aa  they  stead,  obscura,  and  are  alto 
tether  lacking  hi  pictoreaqna  predaion.  (4)  Tradition  tavoua 
Bta  hypothesis.  No  writer  bafora  Iranms  qnotea  the  latter  as 
that  ol  St.  Peter.  On  th*  noapMon  ot  the  Epiatia  hi  Itaa 
Ohuroh  aaa  ahOT*. 


Hamaek^  hypotiiaris  is  opan  to  aartooa  oblaoliaaB,  1 
on  the  Intamal  aridanoa  ol  tna  document  Itsalf  and  on  exter- 
nal erldenc*.  In  th*  flrst  plaoa,  what  waa  the  charsntsr  ot 
the  document  (ta.  V-mj  It  waa  not  a  (raoMss,  (or  it  la 
hortatory  throoghoat  waait,  than, Ilka  the  ao-caUad  Sacood 
BpiaUe  ot  Olemen^  a  hmmOfY  This  la  In  tha  highaat  degree 
bnprababla,  partly  MsaoH  of  Ite  oloaa  reiemUaaoea  to  St.  PanT* 
BpiMm,  eqMdally  ot  tha  opening  paragraph  ifAii  ntii  t  ttit 
aa)  a.r.A.  0*>-^  the  opening  paiagiaph  of  S  Oo  aad 
•Bphealaaa';  paruy  Deoanaa  of  the  great  vanety  of  topica  dealt 
with— a  prooadure  natnral  In  a  latter,  but  Ill4uitad  to  a  aannon ; 
partly  because  the  language  ia  general,  and  there  Is  an  absolute 
lack  of  any  such  rsference  to  the  immediate  surroundings  or  tha 
special  airoumataocca  of  his  hearers  as  we  should  expMt  In  tlia 
'   ot  a  preacher;  partly  bacauae  tha  whole  tone  ot  tlia 


document  prodnoee  the  unjpresslon  that  the  teacher  la  not  (ace 

,  _      11*  Is  addreaaing— note  eepedallT  the 

phnee  r/irfiunfmt  ttt  i>  i>A  wafaaaXS  (61).  It,  then,  the  docu- 


to  <aoe  with  thoee  whom  I 


ment  waa  neither  a  trsotiss  nor  a  KomUy,  it  moat  have  been  a 
Mtsr ;  and,  if  a  letter.  It  must  originally  hav*  included.  It  not 
some  parsoDal  messsge,  at  Isaat  acme  form  of  aalntotion.  We 
mnat  toeretore  suppose  either  that  the  Interpolator  deliberately 
ezoieed  the  original  beginning  or  ending  or  both,  or  that  the 
doonment  came  into  hb  hands  hi  a  mutilated  form.  This  last 
liypothesis,  so  far  as  the  Initial  salutation  Is  concerned,  is  highly 
improbable;  (or  the  flnt  leaf  ot  the  MS  must  hare  contelned 
mnoh  more  ot  the  letter  than  the  customary  brief  worde  o( 
salntatioo,  and  the  paragraph  which  must  have  immediately 
followed  the  salutation  (iwols  extant  In  the  second  pUce,  the 
dimodltica  arialng  from  tha  oonaideration  of  faitemal  aridnice 
are  Uioreaaed  whan  aztamal  aridence  la  taken  into  account. 
The  main  body  ot  the  Epistle,  as  Hamaek  admiu  (p.  MIL),  was 
known  to  Clamant  (probablyXPolycaip,  and  Papias.  TheEj^stl* 
tberetore  most  hare  been  wuely  drouatad  before  the  time  of 
tha  suppoid  interpolator.  How  are  we  to  aocount.  than,  ba 
theee  widely-circolated  (mdnternolated)  copiea  baring  diaap- 
peaiwl  leanng  no  posterity :  while  all  known  M88  and  rerslona, 
all  ItSS  nssd  tqr  TertttlUao,  Olament  ot  Alexandria,  Irenieos,  sod 
all  other  aariy  writos  who  quote  the  Epistle  ss  the  work  of  St. 
Peter,  nmst  baira  dasoanded  tron  a  aiiigle  ancaatoi^the  copy, 
that  u,  in  which  the  additlona  at  the  beginning  and  the  end 
were  made  about  tlie  middle  ot  the  tnd  cent.  I*  The  improba- 
biUtiea  involTcd  In  Bamack'a  bypotheaia  are  many  and  great. 
It  \*  important,  beoauae  it  essentially  belongs  to  a  period  of 
transition.  It  ■  the  product,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  linger 
ing  influenoe  ot  an  older  oriBdsm,  too  thoroughly  bent  upoa 
negaUre  naults  to  retain  much  delicacy  of  perception ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  ot  a  keen  litoraiy  and  splritusl  senss  of  the 
signlilcanca  o(  a  writer'a  matter  ti>d  maimer.  Hla  own  wonis 
(p.  464  t.)  are  remarkable,  and  appropriately  conclude  this 
aaction :  '  It  the  hvpotbesls  here  brought  lorwaid  should  provs 
erroneous,  I  should  more  readily  prevail  upon  m«*el(  to  regard 
the  improbable  aa  possible  and  to  claim  th*  Kpistle  (or  ntat 
hhn^if,  than  to  auppos*  that  a  Pssudo-Pstras  wrote  our  dag- 
ment  a*  it  now  atuKta,  from  the  flrat  vana  to  tha  laat,  aoon 
after  AJ.  80,  or  even  (rom  ten  to  thirty  yean  aaiUar. 


*  w«Tn«"fc  aoppoaes  interpolatlonanot  only  In  1 P,  botalao  in 
Jnda,  the  Pastoral  Epistlee,  Ht,  Jn  (Die  CkrMMtmis  pp.  4SS, 
486,  700,  678).  The  ImprobabilitT  ot  such  a  hypothesis  in  the 
case  of  a  aingle  document,  aa  pdnted  out  above,  la  very  great 
The  baprobaullty  of  the  aame  Improbable  aerie*  of  evente  having 
taken  plaoa  In  the  oaaa  ot  atx  aepaiato  docnmente  ia  infinite. 
The  argument  ia  wall  pat  by  Dom  Butler  In  tha  DnMn  Jitvtet 
(orJan.  Ujg8bp.Uff. 
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innpnabl* 


dUBonlUc*.' 

We  prooeed,  then,  to  examine  the  objections 
mtfpi  against  tb»  view  that  the  salutation  is 
original  and  veraoions,  and  that  the  Epistle  was 
imtten  by  Sk  Peter.  The  chief  of  dieee  are  five 
famomber— 

(1)  The  referenoes  to  perseention  are  of  snch  a 
Una  as  to  imply  a  date  which  lies  outside  the  prob- 
able^ if  not  the  possible,  limits  of  St.  Peter's  lif  ei. 
This  objection  has  been  (p.  788  ff.)  considered. 

(21  Stk  Peter  was  a  Jew  of  lowly  origin,  and 
PkpiM  speaks  of  Mark  as  his  tfunrmr^t.  The 
Epistle,  on  the  o^er  hand,  is  written  in  good  Greek, 
and  the  writer  was  tbaronghly  familiar  with  the 
LXZ  (10^  «.f .,  Jtklicher,  Eint.  p.  132  f .).  The  facts 
■Uesed  as  to  the  Epistle  are  nndispnted  (see  above, 
p.  781  ty  Are  they  incompatible  with  iSt.  Peter's 
anthorsnip  T  In  Gialilee,  with  its  Greek  towns  such 
as  Qadaia  (Jos.  Ant.  XTH.  zL  ^JB/n.  tL  8),  there 
was  so  oonsidenUe  as  element  of  Greek  life  that, 
even  when  St  Peter  became  a  follower  of  Christ, 
it  ia  unlikely  (to  say  the  least)  that  he  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  colloquial  Greek  (Mayor,  St.  Jaimt* 
pp.  xli,  eciz ;  Abbott,  Estayt  on  the  Oriainal  Text* 
of  ik»  Old  and  New  TettameiUt  p.  li&IL  ;  Zahn, 
Sinl,  L  p.  28  f.).  We  may  reverentlT  snppose  that 
onr  Lord,  when  He  ehose  the  apostle  as  'the  roek 
on  which  He  would  bnild  ffia  Chnreh,'  disoemed 
in  him  intelleetnal  as  well  as  spiiitnal  gifts  which 
fitted  him  for  his  destined  work.  In  Jemsalem, 
after  the  Ascension,  St.  Peter  had  much  intercourse 
with  HeUenistie  Jews.  His  departnre  from  Pales- 
tine can  have  been  no  sadden  step ;  and  it  would 
be  strange  if  he  did  not  prepare  himself  for  the 
work  whieh  lay  before  him  by  using  opportonities, 
which  certainly  were  within  his  reach,  of  increasing 
whatever  knowledge  he  already  had  of  the  limffua 
frtmea  of  the  Boman  world.  Mark  was  known  in 
the  early  Chnreh  as  'the  interpreter  of  Peter,' 
probably  beeanse  he  assisted  the  apostle  in  his  firrt 
attempts  to  address  Greek-speaking  people.  Greek 
nrast  nave  been  the  vehicle  of  communication  with 
Comdins,  and  not  improbably  with  the  Jews  of 
the  Oispenion  on  the  Day  of  Penteoost.  We  may 
eonjeetnre  that  Mark  was  one  of  'the  brethren' 
who  aeoompanied  St.  Peter  from  Jmtpa  (Ac 
and  that  he  helped  him  in  spealdng  to  the  Boman 
eentnrion  and  his  household.  It  may  well  be  that 
Hark '  the  interpreter '  read  with  the  apostle  some 
Greek  literator^  and  especially  the  LXX,  of  whieh 
it  ia  not  impoesiNe  that  he  had  gained  some  know- 
ledge in  his  home  at  Bethsidda.  At  any  rate  the 
years  which  St.  Peter  spent  in  misrionaiy  work 
oatside  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land,  specially, 
we  may  add  with  great  probability,  in  the  Syrian 
Antioeh  and  its  neighbourhood  (see  above),  cannot 
bat  have  given  hun  a  familiarity  with  Greek 
■officiant  to  enable  him  to  write  a  letter  in  Greek, 
even  if  he  still  had  to  tmst  Mark  'the  inter- 
nreter'  to  prune  away  in  it  any  soledsm  of  which 
be  might  still  be  guUtv.  The  Epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
It  must  be  rememberea,  is  no  isolated  phenomenon 
in  the  apostolic  age.  One  who  accepts  the  Epistles 
of  St  Jamea  and  St.  Jude  as  genuine  is  entitled 
to  p<nnt  to  them  as  a  proof  that  even  Jews  who,  so 
ter  as  it  appears,  did  not  extend  tbeir  labonrs  be- 
yond Jerusalem,  could  acquire  a  good  Greek  style. 

(8)  If  the  BMstle  was  written  from  Rome,  its 
silence  about  the  death  of  St  Paul,  if  his  martyr- 
dom was  recent,  or,  if  St  Paul  was  then  at  Rome, 
the  absence  of  any  message  from  him  or  news 
about  him,  is  said  to  be  inexplicable  (of.  von  Soden 
p.  116).  The  subject  will  come  before  us  again. 
For  the  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
bearer  of  the  letter— such  as  Silvanus  appears  to 
have  been— might  well  be  entrusted  with  personal 
aews  (Hart  p.  6). 


(4)  It  is  alleged  that  we  do  not  find  In  the 
Epistle  much  which  we  should  expect  to  find  in  a 
letter  of  St  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  Lord's  personal 
followers;  that  it  shows  no  sign  of  a  vivid  re- 
membrance either  of  Christ's  life  or  of  His  teaching 
(von  Soden  p.  116 ;  JUlicher  p.  134 ;  Harnack  p. 
461).  We  cannot,  then,  place  the  Epistle  after  St 
Paul's  Epistles  and  suppose  it  to  be  the  work  of 
St  Peter,  unless  we  admit,  according  to  Jttlicher's 
view,  that '  Paul  had  exercised  on  Peter  a  greater 
influence  than  Jesus.'  The  discusraon  of  this  ob- 
jection falls  under  two  heads,  (a)  The  LorcPs  Itfe. 
Silence  as  to  the  facts  of  the  Lord's  life  and 
ministry,  strange  to  ns  in  the  case  of  one  who  re- 
membered details  the  knowledge  of  whieh  would 
have  been  of  priceless  value  to  later  generations,  ia 
not  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  1  Peter.  From  the 
Books  of  the  NT  other  than  the  Gospels  hardlv  a 
hint  as  to  the  evento  of  our  Lord's  earthly  ufe 
can  be  gathered.  In  the  speeches  reomded  in  the 
Acts,  if  we  may  aasnme  that  they  represent  with 
■nbstantial  acoorai^  the  apostle's  earlier  teaching, 
St  Peter  refers  once  to  the  Lord's  baptism  (10*, 
of.  1*  4«)  and  twice  to  His  miradea  (2"  10"),  bat  to 
nothing  else  before  the  Passion.  'The  facte  of  the 
m*  then  point  to  the  conclusion  that  in  their  publio 
teaching,  whether  oral  or  written,  the  apostles  oon- 
oentrated  attentioa  on  the  great  mommta  of  the 
Lord's  'manifeetotion' — His  ■nflbrings  and  death. 
His  resurrection  and  exaltation.  WEile,  however, 
there  is  in  the  EmsUe  nothing  biogniphical  or 
aatoUographical,  there  are  unobtnudve  indications 
that  ito  author  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  Lord's 
life.  In  I'  (8r  abt  ISimt  iyarSirt)  a  return  to  the 
Jlrst  person  plural  (v.*)  would  liave  been  quite 
natural  had  the  writer  been  one  who  Iwd  not  seen 
the  Lord.  The  words  gain  greatly  in  force  and 
tenderness  if  they  are  the  words  of  a  disciple  who 
loved  One  whom  he  had  seen  (Jn  21"^,  and  who 
weloomee  to  a  fellowship  in  his  love  for  CSirist  those 
who  had  not  seen.  Again,  when  in  6*  the  writer 
speaks  of  himself  as  i  rwvptapirtpot  k.  niprvt  top 
T«0  ZpirrvO  va87jfiiTmr,  the  description  is  almost 
pointless  unless  it  implies  that  he  bean  witness  to 
what  he  himself  had  seen  (contrast  4").  The  whole 
clause  is  clearly  intended  to  jusrifv  the  authority 
with  which  the  writer  addresses '  we  elders.'  Eie 
shared  their  position  as  elders,  and  therefore  knows 
thdr  diificulties.  He  is  a  witness  to  the  very 
evento  which  form  their  Gospd,  and  therefore  has 
a  unique  claim  to  be  heard.  Tlte  full  significance 
of  the  clause  is  seen  only  when  it  is  compared  with 
(L)  the  commands  addressed  to  the  eleven,  Jn  16", 
Lk  24<',  Ac  1> J  (iL)  St  John's  words  in  Jn  19"  (cf. 
21»«),  1  Jn  1>*  4";  (iii.)  St  Peter's  words  as  re- 
corded in  Ac  I"*-  2"  8"  4"  6"  10" ;  and  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  mark  the  entire  absence  in  St 
Paul's  Einstlea  of  any  rimilar  expression,  and  that 
in  passages  where  he  is  insisting  on  his  apostolic 
authority  (e.a.  2  Co  I0>-12>*,  Gal  1).  The  nearest 
parallels  in  SL  Paul— 1  Co  9>  16*  ",  of.  Ac  22"  26" 
— serve  to  bring  out  into  sharper  relief  the  dis- 
tinctiveness of  the  Petrine  phrase  (cf.  Ac  IS*"-). 
An  instance  of  this  itaprvpU  Is  found  in  2" — a 
reminiscence  of  the  arrest,  and  of  what  St.  Peter 
saw  as  he  lingered  in  the  high  priest's  vestibule. 
In  this  connexion  the  force  of  the  imperfecte  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.  Thej  give  not  the  summary 
stetonent  of  the  historian,  but  the  vivid  remem- 
brance of  tbe  eye-witness.  Again,  in  the  phrase 
iXXiiXott  rarai'o^/MM'ih^r  iyKOiiPiiaaaBe  (6*),  the 
picturesque  word  tyKoii^iiaafO*  gathers  up  the  de- 
tails of  the  scene  relatod  in  Jn  13"'^  and  ite  lessons. 
(6)  The  Lonfe  teaching.  The  following  are  the 
chief  coincidencee  between  1  P  and  sayings  of  our 
Lord :  (a)  recorded  in  the  Synoptic  Ciospels — 1  P  I* 
II  Mt6»  25«  6";  l»-»4>*  ||  Iklt  5*;  1»  II  Lk  10";  1» 
II  Lk  24"- :  1»  n  Lk  12"  21" ;  1"  II  Mt  6»  Lk 
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«•  U  Mt  18*  IV*  Lk  18" ;  2«  {rporen.)  i  Mt  11"  (of. 
Jn  e"  7");  2^  iMt  27  (Ps  118*)  g  Mt  21««;  2" 
ief.  S>^|  MtS**}  2>*->'  II  Mt2SF>;  2^  (IracoJL)  U  e^. 
Mt  10*«;  Jef.  4'»)  II  Lk  28";  2»  1  Mt  9»  Lis 
16«;  S*|Lk6";  3>*|LklO>*  21";  3"||Mt  6'»;  8" 
B  Mt  10»"- 2  »>•  I  Lk  8"  i  4»  (cf.  6»)  II  Mt24«'  25"  28" 
Lk  12"  21»« ;  4M I  Mt  6^1 ;  4»  (■•.  rrfcrrj)  ||  Mt  B""- ;  5' 
I  Lk  24"  (Ao  1»)  Mt  19»  Lk  22»«;  5»  y  Mt  20»^; 
0»  II  Mt  28";  (fl)  reooided  in  St.  John— 1  P  l»-»  II 
Jn8»;  I'lSSo*;  g  1»-««|  1*  1  18»«-  15'»;  2» 

g  8»  12*« ;  2»  (Gentiles)  g  10«»-  »»i  «»• « II  2l'»- "  (note 
ifiula  itott).  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  St 
Peter's  imagery  differs  from  that  of  St.  Panl  (see 
above,  p.  782).  It  may  further  be  remarked  that 
aU  his  metaphor*  (except  those  of  painting  and 
working  in  metals)  fina  parallela  in  the  Lord's 
sayings.  In  eatimating  tne  force  of  the  list  of 
given  above,  two  points  most  be  borne  in 
mind :  (I)  We  are  not  here  dealing  with  a  question 
of  literary  indebtedness.  For  as  the  sayings  of 
Chriat  are  meaerved  in  the  literature  of  the  Greek 
Gospels.  One  who  heard  them  ottered  in  the 
original  Aramaio  would  reproduce  tiiem,  when 
writing  in  Greek,  in  a  form  peculiar  to  himself. 
Hence  verbal  aimUarity  to  the  Gospels  is  not  a 
measure  of  real  coincidence.  (2)  The  Gospels  do 
not  give  ns  an  ezhaostive  oolleotion  of  our  Ix>rd's 
sayings.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  a  document  which 
claims  to  be  the  work  of  an  apostle,  the  GcospeU 
are  an  imperfect  criterion  of  indebtedness  to  the 
Lord's  teaching.  Yet,  judgW  tiie  influence  of  our 
Lord's  sayings  on  the  writer  of  1 P  by  the  admittedly 
imperfect  standard  of  the  written  Gospels,  it  is 
not  too  mnoh  to  say  that  hia  mind  is  saturated 
with  the  words  of  Christ,  and  that,  in  dealing  with 

SnesUons  and  circumstances  very  different  from 
liose  which  called  forth  the  Lord's  teaching,  he  in- 
stinctively turns  to  the  substance  and  to  the  words 
of  that  teaching  aa  bearing  upon  the  actual  needs 
of  the  present.  St  Paul  was  certainly  acquainted 
with  the  Lord'a  teaching  (see,  e.a. ,  1  Co  7"),  whether 
in  an  oral  or  in  some  written  form ;  but  the  whole 
literature  of  hia  Episties  supplies  a  list  of  coin- 
eidenoea  witit  the  Gospels  fewer  in  number  and 
far  less  close  than  this  one  Epistie.  Apart  from 
the  Johannine  EpisUes,  the  only  parallel  in  this 
respect  to  1  P  is  tne  Epistie  of  Jamea. 

(0)  The  objection  arainst  the  Petrine  authorship 
of  our  Epistle  on  which  recent  critics  have  laid 
most  stress  is  its  affinity  in  doctrine,  thought, 
and  language  with  the  Pauline  Episties.  Jiilicher 
(p.  133)  brings  out  three  points  as  to  the  relation 
of  1  P  to  the  Pauline  literature.  (L)  There  is 
nothing  nn-Pauline  in  it.  (iL)  In  regard  to  his 
conception  of  Christ,  of  the  saving  efficacy  of  His 
death,  of  faith  and  regeneration,  tiie  writer  of  1  P 
breathes  the  Pauline  spirit  even  as  he  uses  the 
Pauline  formulas  {».g.  ir  Xpwrv  3'*  6'*- foxnroutf 
Z^,  dToxiXv^u  and  iroKoXimaBtu  six  times,  his 
favourite  word  iratrpoM).  (iiL)  There  are  many 
similaritiea  between  1  P  and  the  Pauline  Epbtles, 
especially  Bo  and  Eph.  which  cannot  be  acci- 
dental ;  the  ascription  of  Eph  and  I  P  to  the  same 
author  is  a  proposition  which  has  been  seriously 
maintained,  f  This  whole  position  has  the  ap- 
proval of  Hamack  {Die  Chronol.  p.  461  ff.).  But 
the  words  of  the  latter  in  maintaining  it  give 
expression  to  significant  admissions.  'The  author,' 
he  writes  (p.  ^2),  'is  completely  determined  by 
the  spirit  of  PauUae  Christiani^.  But  this  de- 
termination is  united  with  such  independence  and 
freedom  in  regard  to  religions  thougnt  and  teach- 
ing within  the  limits  of  this  Paulinism,  that  the 
assumption  is  an  obvious  one  that  Paul  himself  is 

*  Ontside  the  Otapeli,  Bev  14^  to  the  odIt  puaage  in  NT, 
uoept  1  P  zn,  when  '  to  follow '  to  uied  in  tbto  crainexion. 

t  Into  to  the  ooncluilon  of  Sleffert  [ZMKkrift  f.  vnM$miek. 
Thtol.  1881,  pp.  178  ff.,  332  ff.). 


the  author  of  the  document.'  And  again  (p.  384 
'  Were  it  not  for  the  dependence  [of  1  P]  on  the 
Pauline  Episties,  I  might  perhaps  allow  myself  to 
maintain  its  genuineness :  that  dependence,  how- 
ever, ia  not  accidental,  but  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
Epistie.' 

It  will  be  best  to  clear  the  ground  bj  indicating 
the  affinities  between  I  P  and  the  Episties  of  the 
NT. — (i.)  Romans,  (iL)  Ephesians,  (iii.)  other 
Pauline  Epistles,  (iv.)  James.  (L)  Bomans,  1  P 
1"U  12»;  1"I12«";  1»«- Bie*"-;  l»»g4";  l"al2«-; 
2»  D  12> ;  2«  II  9« ;  2'»'-  ||  13'  »;  2»«  1  8»-«;  3*g 
12*-"  (cf.  1  Th  5») ;  3"  ||  8" ;  3"  (  8*  (of.  Col  2'»){ 
3"  n  8"  ;  4"-  y  8»-"  ;  4»  n  1"«-  18"^;  4>«-  g  12" ;  4»« 
(cf.  6>)  B  8";  4"  g  10'«-"  (Is  85*);  6>  9  8".  (iL) 
Ep/Miani,  I  P  I'l  1»;  l"n  2«-  4»»»;  »i  2"'-;  V 
«4»;  3»  (rfXoyfa)  g  1»;  3" ||  3";  «  2"  3»;  8»g 
l"^  (cf.  Ko  S**).  (iiL)  Other  Pauline  Spiitlee, 
IP  l»g2Th  2>»(cf.  ITh  4');  l»3»BTit  9;  l»g 
2  Ti  4» ;  l""-  B  the  Pauline  trilogy,  e.g.  1  <>j  13"; 
2"  n  Gal  5"  (different  sense) ;  4»  B  2  Ti  4'  (but  cL 
Ac  10") ;  4«  fl  Ph  2"  ;  4'»  n  2  C!o  1»-  ^  Ph  3" ;  6»  1 
1  Th  5*.  Note  ako  2»  5*  B  Ac  20»  (Pauline  speech), 
(iv.)  Jamet,  1  P  1»  B  1'  {3««rxop<£) ;  1«-  ||  1«-  »  (but 
seeMt6"«-);  l^fll";  2' B  1";  2"  114';  5»U4'-«';  5» 
n  4^  It  should  further  be  noted  that  (a)  a  phrase 
from  Pr  10"  is  introduced  in  1  P  4'  and  apparentiy 
alluded  to  in  Ja  6*,  both  Epistles  using  a  render- 
ing other  than  that  of  LXX ;  (b)  Is  4(f  is  alluded 
to  in  Ja  1"««-  and  quoted  in  1  P  1»* ;  (c)  Pr  3«  is 
quoted  in  Ja  4*,  1  P  6*— both  having  i  ttit,  LXX 

To  take  first  the  case  of  James,  the  coincidences 
in  this  Ep.  with  1  Peter  can  hardly  be  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  of  personal  intercourse  between  the 
two  writers.  They  seem  to  imply  literary  in- 
debtedness. The  relative  dates  of  the  two  docu- 
ments (apart  from  other  considerations)  supply  a 
decisive  argument  tiiat  the  borrowing  ia  on  the 
ride  of  1  P  (see,  e.g.,  Zahn,  Einl.  L  p.  95).  Mayor 
(p.  oxxiv)  gives  40  as  the  earliest,  50  as  the  latest, 
year  in  which  James  can  have  been  written. 
Zahn  {Einl.  L  p.  92)  gives  50  as  its  approximate 
date.  The  Epistle  would  therefore  be  well  known 
among  the  Jewish  Christians  in  the  Syrian  towns, 
and  certainly  among  those  in  the  Syrian  Antioch, 
in  the  sixth  decade  a.d.  (see  above,  note  on  p.  785). 
There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  in  this  decade 
St.  Peter  was  working  in  this  district,  and  that  he 
made  Antioch  his  headquarters  (p.  779).  _  It  is, 
then,  a  natural  conclusion  that  St.  Peter  studied  the 
Epistle  of  James  soon  after  it  was  written,  and  that 
some  12  years  later  many  of  its  graphic  phrases 
were  fresh  in  his  memory.  In  any  case,  the  fact 
that  1  P  ia  influenced  in  thought  and  language  by 
James  is  an  important  indication  that  the  mind 
of  the  writer  was  one  which  received  and  retiuned 
such  impressions. 

The  coincidences  between  1  P  and  the  Pauline 
Epp.  other  than  Romans  and  Ephesians  are  not  very 
close,  and  are  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  outcome 
of  a  common  evolution  of  Cliristian  phrases  and 
conceptions  rather  than  as  instances  ot  direct  bor- 
rowing. The  most  striking  of  them,  iTio^Mv 
wTfi/ueros  (2  Th  2»,  1 P  1'),  would,  in  fact,  naturally 
suggest  itself  when  the  practical  meaning  of  the 
term  rreC/xa  27101'  became  realized  in  the  Onurch. 

The  case  of  Romans  is  widely  different  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  1  P  was  acquainted 
with  this  Epistle.  Nor  ia  this  suiprising,  if  the 
writer  is  St  Peter.  For  aa  St  Paul  was  familiar 
with  James,  so  Romans  could  hardly  osMpe  the 
notice  of  the  Aposties  of  the  Circumcision.  Though 

•  The  nppoeed  oolnddences  between  1 P  ud  (a)  Rebrewa 
(lee,  «.g.,  von  Soden,  H<md.Commentar  lU.  2,  p.  2),  {»  Apock- 
l}T>9e  (eee  Spittm  Apokat.  p.  611 S.)  will  be  loand  In  dUier  am 
to  he  such  M  wooM  luitanlly  appear  in  independent  ChrtoUaa 
writers  ol  the  lame  period  who  were  well  aaquainted  witk 
the  LXX. 
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■ddreased  to  a  particnlar  Church,  it  dealt  with 
fDudamental  qnestiona  respecting  hoth  Judaistic 
Christiani^  and  the  relation  of  '  all  Israel'  to  the 
gospeL  It  ia  not  therefore  an  extravagant  sup- 
position that,  giTing  as  it  did  the  apostle^s  mature 
Tietra  on  matters  ahoat  which  he  must  on  more 
than  one  occasion  hare  conferred  with  them  (of. 
Gal  V),  he  himself  oonunnnicated  it  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Jewish  Chnrohes.  At  any  rate  it  could 
hardly  &til  to  become  known,  soon  after  it  was 
written,  at  the  Syrian  Antioch,  the  great  meeting- 
point  01  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christianity  in  the 
East  as  Borne  was  in  the  West,  and  so  to  be 
hrooght  under  St.  Peter's  notice. 

In  regard  to  the  relatioin  of  Ephesians  to  I  P  the 
case  is  leas  nmide.  Critics  of  different  schools  agree 
in  holding  that  1  P  is  profoundly  inflnencea  by 
Ephesians.  The  nature  some  of  the  coincidences 
noted  above  seems  to  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  the 
writer  of  1  P  was  familiar  with  the  language  of 
Ephesians.  A  list  of  coincidences,  however,  in- 
adequately represents  the  indebtedness  of  1  F  to 
that  Episuak  '  The  eonnexion,  though  very  dose, 
does  not  lie  on  the  surface.  It  is  shown  more  by 
identities  of  thought  and  similarity  in  the  structure 
of  the  two  Epistles  as  wholes  than  by  identities 
of  phiaae'  (Uortp.  6).  Salmon  (Introd.  pp.  443, 
44S),  noting  independently  the  same  facts,  sng- 
geste  two  interpretations  <«  them,  (a) '  We  might 
oonjeetnially  explain  this  difference  ay  supposmg 
the  E^stle  to  tne  Bomans  to  have  Men  so  long 
known  to  St.  Peter  that  he  had  had  time  to 
become  familiar  with  its  language^  while  his 
aeqimintsnce  with  the  Ephenan  Epistle  was  more 
recent.'  (6)  'Peter  may  have  arrived  at  Borne 
befbie  Paul  quitted  it,  in  which  case  there  would 
be  a  good  deal  of  viva  voce  intercourse  between 
the  apoatles,  aa  there  had  been  in  former  times. 
The  doetrinea  taught  by  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Ephedans  would  also  naturally  be  the  subject  of 
bis  discourses  to  the  Christians  at  Borne;  and 
these  discourses  may  have  been  heard  Peter.' 
Looking  only,  however,  at  the  broad  facts  of  the 
oas^  we  may  say  that,  if  Ephesians  was  written 
by  St.  Paul  during  his  first  captivity,  and  if  St. 
I^ter  visited  Rome  not  long  afterwards,  the  ac- 
qnaintanee  of  the  writer  of  1  P  with  Ephesians 
need  cause  no  difiBcnlty  on  the  supposition  that 
that  writer  was  St.  Peter. 

Ftom  the  question  of  literary  we  p«us  to  that 
of  doetrinal  mdebtednees.  The  writer  of  1  P,  it 
is  urged  (see  above),  in  his  theology  takes  St. 
Paul  as  his  master.  There  ia  nothing,  it  ia  added, 
nn'Panline  in  the  Epistle.  The  inference  drawn  is 
that  St.  Peter  cannot  be  the  author  of  the  Epistle. 
Two  observations  cover  a  large  part  of  the  ground 
ooonpied  by  such  criticisms.  (1)  Behind  the  argu- 
ment there  lies  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  two 
apostles  stood  in  regard  to  each  other  in  a  position 
Malogous  to  that  taken  by  the  leaders  of  two 
factions — a  progressive  and  a  reactionary  party 
—headers  who  alike  by  essential  differences  of 
prindple  and  by  the  necesnties  of  party-strife  are 
prevented  from  learning  from  each  other.  Such  a 
view  of  the  mutual  relation  of  the  apostles  is,  it  is 
believed,  wholly  unsupported  by  the  evidence  of 
the  NT  and  of  earlv  Christian  literature.  (2)  The 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  form  for  us  so  large  a  part  of 
tlie  apostolic  literature  of  the  first  age,  •.«.  the 
period  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that 
xnaensiDly  we  assume  that  ideas  and  doctrines 
emphasized  in  these  Epistles  must  be  of  Pauline 
origin.  That  St.  Paul  nad  a  predominant  share  in 
the  moulding  of  Christian  theology,  there  can  be 
BO  doubt.   But  a  body  of  Christian  doctrine  was 

f rowing  up  apart  from  the  immediate  sphere  of 
is  influence.    St.  Paul  must  have  been  a  re- 
dolent as  well     a  source  of  spiritual  intuitions. 


Estimating  early  writings  by  our  imperfect  criteria, 
we  are  probably  in  danger  of  exaggerating  the 
Pauline  element.  Thus,  to  take  as  an  example  the 
crudal  phrase  ir  Xpurrf,  which  JQlicher  regards  as 
borrowed  by  St.  Peter  (3"  5"-  ")  from  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  there  is  no  question  that  St.  Paul  dwdt 
tii>on  the  phrase  and  placed  it  in  many  different 
lights.  But  did  he  create  it  ?  The  evidence  points 
to  a  negative  answer.  For  (a)  the  phrase  is  in 
fact  the  echo  of  OT  phrases — '  in  God,  e.g.,  Ps  K* 
60"  eZ",  '  in  Jehovah,'  e.p..  Is  45"-  »,  the  Christian 
adaptation  of  these  OT  expressions  being  natural 
as  the  bearing  of  the  Incarnation  upon  the  doctrine 
of  God  was  fully  realized ;  (6)  the  idea  is  implied 
in  Mt  18",  and  less  distinctly  in  such  references 
to  '  the  name '  of  Christ  as  Hk  fi*"- ;  («)  the  con- 
ception finds  repeated  and  emphatic  expresdon  fai 
St.  John's  record  of  our  Lord's  sayings  {e.g.  6"  16^); 
and  if  we  accept  these  reports,  which  are  dearly 
index)endent  of  Pauline  innnenoe,  as  in  any  d€«ree 
historical,  we  can  hardlv  doubt  that  the  use  ofthe 
phrase  ir  Xpionf  must  oe  traced  back  to  Christ's 
own  teaching.  At  any  rate,  an  argument  can 
hardly  be  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the 

Cue  was  originated  by  St.  Paul.  On  the  other 
d,  the  ideas  expressed  in  1  P  2**  4"-  may 
reasonablv  be  considered  to  bear  the  stamp  of  an 
individual  mind,  and  to  have  been  learned  from  St. 
Paul's  writings  or  from  his  spoken  words.  Further, 
when  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  cornea  to  be  ex- 
amined, it  will  appear  that  it  differs  both  nega- 
tively and  positivdy  from  that  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  (cf.  Hort  p.  4). 

To  sum  up :  all  that  we  learn  of  St.  Peter  from 
the  NT  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  man  prompt  and 
enthusiastic  in  action  rather  than  fertue  in  ideas. 
His  borrowing  from  St.  James*  Epistle  shows 
that  his  mind  was  receptive  and  retentive  of  the 
thoughts  of  others.  The  Epistle  undoubtedly  owes 
much  to  St.  Paul.  But  it  is  only  when  the  Pauline 
dement  is  isolated  and  exaggerated  that  it  be- 
comes a  serious  argument  against  the  Petrine 
authorship  of  the  Epistle. 

Jdlicher  (p.  132)  implies  that,  had  not  the  name 
Peter  been  prefixed  to  the  Epistle,  no  one  would 
have  supposed  that  St.  Peter  was  the  author.  This 
podtion  IS  so  far  true  that,  had  the  Epistle  been 
anonymous,  to  asdgn  the  Epistle  to  St.  Peter  would 
have  been  an  unverifiable  hypothesis.  We  do  not 
possess  any  document  sufficiently  authenticated  as 
the  work  of  St.  Peter  to  be  a  standard  by  which  the 
Petrine  claims  of  such  an  Epistle  could  have  been 
judged.  The  evidence  of  the  speeches  in  the  Acts, 
though  worth  oondderation  as  confirmatoiy,  is  too 
indirect,  and  their  date  (assuming  that  tney  are 
substantially  historical)  too  far  removed  from  any 
date  which  can  with  any  probability  be  g^ven  to 
the  Epistl&  for  a  reliable  criterion  to  be  supplied 
by  them.  But  these  considerations  have  a  aouble 
application.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  thev  forbid  the 
rash  assertion  that  an  anonymous  aocument  is 
Petrine,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  thev  are  a  warning 
against  the  hasty  rejection  of  a  aocument  which 
bears  St.  Peter's  name  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged 
un-Petrine  character.  The  arguments  urged  to 
prove  that  I  P  is  un-Petrine  have  been  examined, 
and  they  have  been  shown  to  be  unsubstantial, 
resting  largely  on  unsupported  presumptions.  On 
the  other  nand,  the  serious  difficulties  involved 
in  the  hypothesis  that  the  name  Peter  is  a  later 
addition  have  been  pointed  out,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  acceptance  by  the  Church  of  the 
Epistle  as  the  work  of  St.  Petor  was  early  in  date, 
wide  in  extent,  and  unvarying. 

Bat  is  the  Petrine  authorship  to  be  accepted 
indeed,  but  accepted  with  certain  qualifications  ^ 
Zahn,  following  out  the  suggestions  of  earliei 
writers  (Ewald,  Grimm,  Spitta),  maintains  (Einl, 
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a.  pp.  10^  I<)  th«t,  white  tba  Eiriatle  originally 
bon  the  name  of  Peter,  tlia  apoatle  entrusted  the 
■otnal  oompoaitioB  <rf  it  to  SilrMiiia,  m  one 
peeoliariy  fitt«d,  certainly  more  fitted  than  him- 
■elf,  to  pat  hi*  thoiurhta  into  noh  »  form  u  would 
mSvetX  to  the  Gentile  Chrirtlani  of  Minor, 
— one,  moreover,  who  wm  known  to  manT  of  the 
readers  of  the  letter,  and  whom  they  wonld  there- 
fore credit  with  aooorately  repiadndng  for  them 
St.  Peter**  ideea.  The  qneatian  tnma  on  the 
interpretation  of  8"  M  ZiXovawO  v/ur  raO  noroO 
43d^,  At  Xoy^biiM,  &*  SKtrfm  Irpafa-  The  words 
reS  «im6  d».,  Zahn  aignes,  imply  that  the  part 
taken  hy  SilTanna  was  a  reeponsiUe  one,  and 
thenfore  eannot  haTO  been  that  of  a  mere  anuuia- 
ensla.  Hemnstther^orehaTelMen«{U«rameesen- 
fer  who  oanreyed  the  letter,  or  a  friend  who  pnt 
Bt.  Peter's  thooghte  into  the  form  of  a  letter.  The 
farmer  altematire,  it  is  argued,  is  exeluded,  beoanse 
in  that  ease  the  oommendation  wonld  have  been 
mtieninglnfli  painftillr  nseless,  if  Silranus  moved 
vntnie  and  the  Epbtle  never  came  into  the  naods 
ite  intended  redpiente ;  snperflnous,  if  be  de- 
Uvemd  the  letter  to  them.  Aminst  this  theory  the 
following  eoiudderations  tosether  seem  decisive 
(1)  If  Silvanns  were  the  real  writer  of  the  Epistie^ 
espedaUyif  he  is  to  be  identified  (see  below)  with 
the  Silas  of  the  Acts  and  the  SUvanns  of  St. 
Paul's  EfAstlea  to  the  Thessalonians  and  Corin- 
thians (8  Co),  we  should  expect  some  salutation 
from  him  to  Us  leaders.  In  Bo  16"  Tertins,  who 
wassimpfy  the  seribe,  sands  a  greeting  in  the  first 
person  {iiw^^afiat  ifMs  iyi>  Ifpnot  i  ypi<fw  tV 
in9ToMfi>  it  niply).  (8)  Snoh  a  divided  authorship 
— tiie  main  ideas  being  supplied  Ijy  one  man,  thefr 
manipulation  and  expression  being  the  work  of 
anothei^-ooald  not  remit  in  a  letter  so  natural  and 
so  easy  in  ita  passage  from  thoa|^t  to  thonght,  the 
tiansitiaa  to  a  freah  and  important  idea  (e.ff. 

2 being  sometfanea  due  to  an  incidental  phrase. 
)'ftie  tone  of  authority  in  IP,  where  the  address 
strietiy  peiBonal,  Is  explicable  only  on  a  theory 
cither  of  odiberato  personation  or  of  real  apoa- 
tdie  aathorahin.  (4)  The  langnage  of  8**  is  abso- 
Intely  natoral  If  Suranos  was,  what  his  position 
in  the  early  Chnnh  (see  bdow)  fitted  him  to  be, 
(n  apostolic  delegate,  who  cooki,  out  of  his  own 
knoiriedge,  speak  of  all  personal  matters  and  of  the 
progieasof  the  Chnroh  in  Bonikand  whoae  experi- 
ence and  spedal  ^fts  (Ae  qoalified  him  to 
give  direetion  anduistnwtion  in  qnestiona  of  faith 
and  of  eondnet  Compare  eipeeially  Ac  IS",  Col 
4M>,  Eph  0^.  The  langmwe  in  the  context  eon- 
firms  tUs  view  X  (a)  the  onbr  of  the  words  i>A  Z. 

ro9  tr.  48.  is  remarkable,  and  seems  designed  to 
pictore  St  Peter's  messenger  and  his  friends  face 
to  fooe;  (i)  >('  Aiyw  fYf«\p>  impliea  that  the 
unstie's  wrnten  wmds  were  tew,  beoanse  he  knew 
Oat  they  would  be  enforced  and  supplemented  by 
the  living  voice  of  SOvanns. 

nrM  of  the  Iwhw  oI  » JWtoracsapM* »A  W  B» 
(IS  SWitlw  iDlMariptkm  «kUd  in  xamj  MSS  to  UmFmiUim 
lUimi-  •S.  BtMiM  l>»i»i  M  KWp«w  M  «HiSw,  canpi-; 


nrir-w-r  «(  Um  Otanh  st  Juoalaii  ts  wnd  dalegatM  to 
AiitioahliBiatiaMd,ln  t.«  th*  additioud  hot  that  &•  ddo- 
mtMOOOTtmd  •  Mt«.  T>  the  phnw  In  T.MfMMwnt  M 

-    .     .       ...  J.  XI  ^1  1  j„  y  a  IrilMia, 


xutk  aMiO  tlMN  eomqxods  the  phnn 
tZroM.  Bo  Poira.  mi  PhO.  zir.  'Bme  noUi  uripH  . 
itan,  qoam  In  prannti  oonuBandHd  WHia  St  nnno  ooin- 
■^Atm  pMnow  In  tiM  Igmttiu  EntotlM  an,  at  flnt 
iMt,  amblgoooa,  aodmur  ntar  Mtber  to  ttM nribw or  to  tb* 
Sam*  oTtka  Itttcra.  (•)  FMm  Snqnm Jpatta^wrota  to 
thna  Ohonhaa  naar  at  hand  (P  ' 

tothadlataatObiiTahofBama.  

I  Obanh  ha  nyi,  rt^  >•  Vt^'W*' 
~  "    mtmtlrrm.  Banral  raaaoBSMko  It  pntablo 

  iinnthaliwnnandnottha  amanoennaof 

tto  liMH^)  Tba  plonl :  H  wonld  ba  natoiBl  to  diotata  a  ihort 
 ^  ;  (2)  tha  oontezt:  after  a  parenthatlcal 


■antance  Izn.  oonthrae* :  »v)  tin  wpttMnm  fU  W  Ikflm  A 
'Viitm,  tha  probabiUt7  batng;  that  tb«  mentloa  o(  thoaawbo  bat 
gone  baton  him  from  Syria  to  Borne  la  mgiMtii  tgr  tha 
menttoo  ot  thoaa  who  are  even  now  rotaig  before  Urn  from 
3mrnu  to  Borne;  (S)  the  eeqnel:  at  tha  next  alaca  of  ttia 
kramev  fCroia)  onSj  one  of  the  Ephealaaa  waa  atUI  with 
Iknatiaa,  tIs.  Bonbna.  (6)  FTom  Troaa  Ignatiaa  writaa  to  the 
Fhlladelphiana,  tha  BmynuaaDr,  and  to  Polyoarp.  In  the 
doalna  aalutatlbnaot  the  two  former  FMitlee  the  wordfoooar— 
i>  T^Mitr  M>  Kit]  rfitti  if^t  iii  h^ffM.  Here  the  eooteit 
(iTee  no  help  towardi  the  loteniretttion  of  Im.  Bnt  Other 
oonaldenUons  eeem  dediive.  If  ltd  pobita  to  the  leribe,  thee 
then  eeema  to  be  no  reaion  why  the  amannenaia  aboold  ba 
mentioned  In  three  letters  (Ram.,  PhOad.,  Anyr.X  bnt  paand 
orer  In  lUenoe  In  the  renuJning  tour  letten.  If,  howerer,  ta 
eaob  oaae  tim  dealgnatee  the  beanr,  than  the  (Bote  admit  of  an 
ean  exi^anatlon.  Then  would  be  no  need  to  mentdoB  the 
meaaengrer  In  the  caae  of  the  letter  to  Polyoarp ;  tor  tlie  anna 
penon  would  be  in  oharge  of  It  who  waa  entmeted  with  the 
letter  to  the  BnmnBana.  Again,  the  dlstaaoe  train  Smyrna  ta 
Kpheaoa,  MagneAa,  and  Trallea  waa  email,  and  than  moat  baTe 
been  oonstant  meana  ot  oommnalOBtion,  of  wfakh  Ignatiaa 
wonld  natnmDy  arail  hfanaelt.  In  the  caae  of  all  the  letten 
whiohhadtotnTaitar,  thenamaof  the  bearer  (or  baann)  ia 
oonalatontlT  givea.  Farther,  the  alabonta  «an  beatowed  br 
Ignatiaa  (sSnJr.  xL,  Pofre.  riLL)  and  br  Polwp  (od  P«l 
Ui.)  on  the  appolntmant  of  ddegatea  to  tha  Ohnroh  of  Syria, 
and  the  ooaTeyanoe  of  letten  by  their  meana,  la  ImportMit  aa 
oooltainlngthe  tateipretaMnn  ot  tha  Ignatian  phtaae  >/^>»' 

giran  abora,  and  alao  aa  Qloatiathw  the  aanhnmrat  la 
aipoatoUoandaab-apoatoliatimee  of  mea  «f  faaogdiad  podtion 
la  oommnnioationa  oetween  Church  ee. 

VL  Thk  Cikcumstanoks  or  CoMPOsmow.— 
The  restoration  of  a  history  must  l>e  conjecturaL 
The  test  of  probability  in  such  a  caae  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  scheme  as  a  whole  ofiins  a  natural 
explanation  of  the  details  which  have  a  elaim 
to  DC  taken  into  account.  In  the  preceding  art. 
it  was  pointed  out  that  a  good  deal  of  ind^ect 
evidence  pointo  to  the  suppoaition  that  St.  Plml 
during  his  imprisonment  nimsnlf  summoned  St. 
Peter  to  Bome,  ehiefiy  in  order  that  the  sight  of 
the  two  apostles— the  one  commonly  regarded  as 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  the  other  as  the  Apostle 
of  the  Circnmdrion— planning  and  working  to- 
rtber  might  bring  home  to  the  Roman  Christians 
.-le  great  lesson  of  uni^.  St.  Peter,  we  mav 
suppose,  arrived  in  Bome  shortiy  before  St.  Paul  s 
release.  St.  Paul  had  not  very  long  before  written 
the  Ei^e  to  the  Ephesians,  setting  forth  in  it  his 
mature  views  on  fimdamental  questions,  many  of 
which  could  not  but  engage  St.  Peter's  attention 
in  Rome.  It  would  therefore  be  almost  inevitable 
that  St.  Peter  should  study,  or,  if  he  had  read  it^ 
before,  should  study  afresh,  that  Epistie.  More- 
oyer— what  is  of  more  importance— he  wonld  be 
brought  into  dose  and  unrestrained  interooone 
with  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Such  intercourse 
might  well  recall  to  hia  memory  the  thoughts  and 
words  of  the  Epistie  to  the  Romans,  and  perhaps 
suggest  ita  re-perusaL  It  makes  no  great  demand 
on  the  imagination  to  see  how  an  Epistle  written 
by  St.  Peter  under  such  circumstances  wonld  be 
full  of  Pauline  thought  and  Pauline  language,  and, 
in  particular,  would  be  likely  not  seldom  to  echo 
the  words  of  the  Epistles  to  the  lUmiana  and  to 


the  Ephe  

Is  it  possible  to  arrive  at  any  probable  oondnsioa 
as  to  the  point  of  Urn*  when  the  E^stie  was 
written?  (t)  The  language  of  that  important 
section  of  the  Epistle  which  deals  with  obedience 
to  the  civil  power  (S*"'*),  gains  greatiy  in  w»nt  and 
reality  if  it  was  used  b  view  of  St.  Paul's  appeal 
to  the  emperor  having  recently  issued  in  his  ae. 
quittaL  It  wonld  be  natural  for  one  writing  at 
such  a  time  to  recall  what  St.  Paul  had  himself 
said  on  this  subject  (Bo  13"^),  and,  while  using  hi* 
expressions,  to  sharpen  them  and  ^ve  them  greater 
dennitoiess.  Then  it  might  well  seem  that  'the 


praise  of  them  that  do  well'  was  an  end  of  the 
magistrates  functions.  If  the  decision  of  the 
Imperial  Court  had  lately  fmstnted  the  endeavcor 
of  the  Jews  to  secure  the  condemnation  of  the 
apostie  of  the  true  Messish,  tite  event  wooM 
appear  as  a  revelation  of  'the  will  of  God'  is 
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to  His  oae  of  the  power  of  the  dyil 
magiatnito— d-)'atfMraiofonM  ^notr  r&r  iKjyphim 
iripirrwr  dyntirlur.  (iL)  Critics  from  many  points 
of  view  h»Te  laid  straas  on  the  absence  m  the 
Epistle  of  aqy  reference  to  St.  PanL  It  is  one  of 
the  proUema  <MF  the  EpisUe.  Bat  does  not  the 
diffienltr  raaiah  at  once  U  we  suppose  that  St.  Peter 
wrote  whila  St.  Paul  was  still  in  Borne,  and  that 
Silvanns  was  undertaking  as  St.  PaiiPt  mtnmtaer 
a  jonra^  to  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  t  Intbat 
ease  it  would  lutre  been  unnatural  for  tiie  Epistle  to 
couT^  a  mtstagtfrom  St.  Paul ;  while  imuw  abimt 
St.  Paul  would  he  needless,  since  Silvanns  would 
himself  explain  the  position  of  affiurs  at  Borne. 

It  Is  oammonly  takui  tor  gimntod  that  th*  BllYaniii  o(  1 F  )■ 
tb*  Mma  penon  u  the  Silu  of  Aats  ud  the  SUnnus  of  St. 
FMil'aEpMlt*.  ThU  iiuiMnmpUoii,tboii(rh>  highly  probsbla 
oiM.  Fonr  penon*  baaring  the  name  in  the  ahortened  foim 
(8UM)m(etai  intbejMMOt  Jaeephoa.  The  name  BUTanna  la 
taand  in  the  tonn  ■&$mk  In  ClQ  lUS,  72M,  in  the  fonn 
Itlmmtk  in  CW  VM,  4071.  Hi*  name,  tb*n,  i*  not  ao  oonunon 
aa  to  make  It  T«T  llkaljr  that  mon  than  on*  SUnno*  wa*  oloaelr 
oonneoted  with  the  apoetloa.  And,  further,  what  we  know  of 
the  BUraan*  «t  the  earlier  apoatoUo  history  ooneaponda  ao 
itrlUngly  with  the  fkot*  and  nobaUlitie*  InTolrad  la  tb* 
^wnttoo  of  SUnuina  in  1 P,  that  tb*  Idanttfloatton  la  advanced 
many  atagaa  of  probaUUty.  TIm  pointa  Important  tor  oar 
ptaaunt  pnipoae  are  aa  toUowa.  ealTaans  appean  aoddenly 
at  the  tune  of  th*  'OooncQ'  at  Jeroaalem  aa  an  ti^»iir<iifm» 
b  n«  UojtSt  (Ao  1S>>)l  Ha  la  ohoaen  by  the  Ohundi  at 
Jamaalem  to  undertake  a  mlaaion  of  azteema  delioaoy  aa 
delegate  to  th*  Ohoroh  of  Antlooh.  There  hla  prophetto  gift* 
made  a  deep  bnpreaalon.  After  a  time  he  returned  to  Jara- 
aalem.  TtM  be  had  left  Antioob  before  the  painful  oootroveny 
aDoded  to  la  Oal  t,  and  that  he  waa  not  therefore  one  of  (J 
lariaM  who  proved  faithleaa  tost.  Paol'a  teaching,  aaem*  oiaar 
from  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  deliberately  aeleoted  him  a*  hla 
oompanlca  after  the  mptare  with  Bamahaa  and  UaA  (■■*  art. 
Miu).  A«  Bt.  PaoT*  oonpanion,  h*  viaited  Derba,  Ijitn, 
aadlcaafam. 


With  htan  be  tmvenad  t4>  mmi  roianrf, 

g^fu,  and,  having  abared  bia  Jonrnn  alot^  the  bordu*  of 
Byirfa,  with  him  entered  Boropa,    When  8t  Panl  waa  oon- 


atralned  by 'the  brethren' to  haaten  from  Beraa,  beleftbdtind 
him  BDaa  and  "nmothy— fiUaa,  doabtleaa,  aa  hla  rapraeentattve, 
and  Timothy  a*  ffilaa'  oompantai  and  aaaiatant  to  cany  oat 
th*  Important  woik  of  bailding  up  the  reaaatly  ptaottdOhnmh. 
When  (be  apoatl*  anrlved  at  Auien*,  b*  aeem*  to  hav*  felt 
keenly  th*  need  of  the  enpport  of  8Ila^  and  Timothy^  preaenca 
(Ac  ITU).  It  aaem*  probaUe  that  Timothy  joined  St.  Paal  at 
Athena,  and  waa  aent  back  by  him  thence  to  Theeaalonioa  a  Th  81), 
and  that  SHaa  remained  in  Macedonia  and  oontinaed  the  work 
In  other  dtiaa  baaldaa  Bercea,  tffl  he  at  length,  with  TimothT, 
left  Maoadonia,  and  met  St.  Panl  at  Oorlnth  (Ac  18*).  Itl* 
haportaat  to  notica  that,  whatever  tbe  enot  detail*  of  tb* 
hMoiy  may  have  been,  SOaa  waa  antmated  to  St.  Panl  with 
tbe  taak  o<  developing  bla  own  Initial  work  In  the  Ohnrohea  of 
Hacedonia,  to  which  th*  HWatl*  himaelt,  aa  ttane  went  on, 
became  boond  with  onnaaalv  atroog  and  tender  tiea  of  afleo- 
tloii.  After  hi*  arrival  at  Oorlnth,  Silvanns  diaappeaia  from  the 
nanative  o<  the  Acta  (cf.  ZOol>^  Some  ten  yean  ebpaa,  and 
w«  Ind  a  BDvanoa  at  Borne,  probably,  aa  we  bav*  aaan,  wlill* 
81  Paol  wa*  (till  in  tb*  dty.  (a)  It  woold  have  b**n  vaiy 
aatoial  fbr  St.  PaaTS  ohl  compaidon  to  Jobi  him  at  Boni& 
wliar*  othen  among  the  appatM  iann*r  faUow-workan  bad 
■atberad  round  htan  (Ool  PbII*m*K\,  St.  Paul  oleuly 
bad  apodal  need  of  the  nrmpathr  and  faithful  eo«pwatk>n  at 
•tboaewhowereof theabamioUaa'<pol«nx  (MOntbaothar 
band,  the  fact  that  ffllvann*  to  not  ■MBlicned  fa  any  o(  tb* 
KpMaa  of  tbe  0ap«M4r.  and  that  ha  appean  infiie  dty, 
H>parently  not  Ttmg  atMr  the  laat  of  theee  was  written.  In 
oonnezionlwitb  St.  Peter,  aareeate  the  probability  that  he  cam* 
to  Bome  with  St.  Peter.  Hlvanaa  waa  in  ear^  daya  doaely 
connected  with  tbe  Obonhea  of  Jcroaalem  and  Antiooh  (Ac 
U»  ai.  in  and  it  may  weU  be  that  after  he  ceaaed  to  travel 
with  St  nul  he  reeomed  work  in  Syria.  St  Peter,  aa  we  aaw, 
probably  came  to  Bome  from  Syria,  pceaibly  tram  Antiooh. 
The  two  men  may  tboa  have  been  much  thrown  together  fa 
later  aa  fa  eariier  yaai*.  If  St  Peter  waa  aammonea  to  Bome 
by  St  Paul  hlmaeu  with  the  enpreea  puipaae  of  deepening  the 
tmity  of  the  Ohundi,  he  wonkf  nattnauy  ohooee  aa  the  com- 
panion of  bis  Joomey  to  th*  omltal  on*  of  Bt  Paul's  old 
aaaoofarta*.  Vor  aoch  a  mlaaion  Silvanaa  waa  peculiarly  fitted. 
Be  was  a  Jewiah  Ohriatian  who  had  long  pceaeeaed  the  cooll- 
denoe  of  the  leaden  of  the  (Jhnroh  at  Aruaalem  (Ac  IS^). 
He  had  been  doeely  aaaodated  with  St  FauL  Be  waa  a 
Boman  dtizen  (Ao  1611}.  St  Panl  waa  fa  tbe  boMt  o(  lending 
hla  most  trnatad  trienda  aa  hi*  delegataa  to  distant  ]dacea  to 
conaolldate  or  to  extend  hla  work.  It  wooM  be  very  natunl 
that  be  should  aend  SUvanna  on  aucb  a  mission  to  diatrtota  In 
aome  of  which  were  (Aorchee  fapfautfag  which  they  bad  worked 
together,  while  fa  others  were  (Jhrladan  oommnniUas  which 
must  have  bean  to  eome  extent  the  fadirsot  outccme  of  their 

aommoowmk.  On  tbe  iss  ptlcn.  then,  that  wa  have  to  deal 

with  oniyona  Mvaaus  to  tbeapoatdio  tMory,  wa  areablato 
wiav*  the  pnbahilitia*  farto  a  natural  and  oonal*(*nt  nanativa ; 
iad,solira*lspoiriM«lnan(iliea*ai^ilh«—umptloiito)n«tM*d. 


But  why  does  St.  Peter  seize  tbe  opportunity 
of  Silvanns*  ioomey  to  write  an  Epistle  to  the 
Cborches  of  Asia  Minor?  There  is  no  indication 
that  he  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  liis  readers 
in  any  of  the  districts  to  wliich  he  writes.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  wished  to  bring  before  them 
and  the  Church  generally  any  characteristio  eon- 
victions  of  his  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Cliristian  faith,  as  St.  Paul  desired  to  do  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  to  the  'Epbesiana.' 
Mo  controversy  is  touched  upon  by  him.  The 
Epistle  bears  no  trace  of  having  be^  called  fortii 
by  tiie  di£Scalties  or  needs  of  any  puticnlar 
Cnnroh.  Is  not  the  motive  which  led  St.  Peter 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  Christians  scattered  over 
the  vast  districts  of  Asia  Minor  the  same  whidi 
we  saw  reason  for  thinking  brought  him  to 
RomeT  It  is  plain  tliat  if  Silvanns,  who  long 
before  had  been  known  to  some  of  these  Churches 
as  a  companitm  of  St.  Paul,  and  who  now  was 
travelling  as  St.  Paul's  delegate,  brought  with  him 
a  letter  tram  St.  Peter,  the  effect  on  tiie  minds  of 
the  Asiatic  Christians  would  be  only  lesspowerfnl 
than  that  produced  on  the  Boman  Cnristians 
by  the  sight  of  the  two  apoetiea  working  and 
planning  together  in  the  CapitaL  The  fact  that 
the  letter  was  written  and  reoeived  under  such 
drenmstanoes,  would  be  the  strongest  enforcement 
of  the  lesson  of  the  Church's  unity.  The  Epistle 
may  even  have  been  written  at  St.  Paul's  request. 
But  however  that  may  be,  the  motive  suggested 
seems  adequate  and  sunple.  It  harmonizes  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  Epistie,  and  indeed  throws 
frMn  light  on  some  of  them.  Thus  it  is  no  longer 
surprising  that  there  is  no  |;reat  thought  or  purpose, 
doctrinal  or  personal,  which  dominates  the  whole 
Epistie.  Its  scope  is  truly  summed  up  in  the  very 
general  words  —  (ypa'jm,  npaxakSir  koX  trtfiapmpCui 
ro^rqr  etfoi  iXjiOij  x^P^  roO  8teD  (6").  Again,  the 
Pauline  tone  of  the  Epistie  is  seen  to  oorrespond 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  its  composition.  If 
these  were  wliat  we  have  found  reason  to  think 
them  to  liave  been,  the  letter  could  not  but  be 
Pauline.  Once  more,  have  we  not  here  a  final 
explanation  of  tiie  fact  that,  though  the  mind  of 
St.  Peter  constantiy  recurs  to  tiie  words  of  Christ, 
he  makes  only  indirect  allusions  to  the  privilM;e 
which  he  once  had  of  watching  the  life  of  the 
Incarnate  Lord?  To  have  dwelt  on  this  would 
have  been  to  app«ar  to  disparage  the  apostolate 
of  St.  Paul 

To  sum  ftp  I  all  the  conditions  of  the  proUon 
seem  to  be  satisfied  if  we  assijgn  the  Epistle  to  a 
time  shortiy  after  St.  Paul's  trial  had  ended  in  Us 
aoouittaL  The  power  of  the  Roman  State  seemed 
to  DO  on  the  side  of  the  Church.  But  the  hatred 
of  the  Jews  was  an  enemy  '  scotched,  not  killed,' 
nay,  perhaps  it  was  intenstfied  because  deprived  of 
its  expected  proy.  Mor  would  the  social  trials  of 
the  Christians  among  their  heathen  neighbours  be 
lessened  by  the  Imperial  decision,  "rhe  daUy  ex- 
perience of  a  Christian  at  Rome  might  well  suggest 
serious  warnings  as  to  the  provine  of  faitii  through 
suffering.  The  situation  was  as  follows.  St,  Paul 
had  himself  summoned  St.  Peter  to  Rome,  with 
the  supreme  object  of  showing  to  the  Christians  at 
Rome  and  to  'the  brotherhood  in  the  world'  the 
unity  of  the  Body  and  of  the  Spirit.  St.  Peter  had 
arrived  in  Rome^  and  with  him  St.  Paul's  old  com- 
panion Silvanns.  After  St.  Paul's  release  SUvanus 
consents  to  become  his  delemte,  as  he  had  been 
years  before^  and  on  his  behalf  to  undertake  a  long 
journey  in  Aiia  Minor.  Silvanns  would  explain 
to  these  Chnrahea  the  situation  at  Rome.  He 
would  enforce  the  spiritual  and  doctrinal  lessons 
which  wen  uppermost  in  St.  Paul's  mind.  But  the 
work  of  oonsoudating  the  Churches,  and  in  them 
the  Church,  would  be  greatly  advanoed  if  Silvanus, 
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the  messenger  of  St,  Panl,  brought  with  him  a 
letter  from  St.  Peter.  The  letter  itself  might  deal 
with  general  topios,  as  indeed  was  inevitable  when 
it  WM  addressed  to  readers  spread  over  so  vast  an 
area.  But  the  fact  that  it  was  written  by  St  Peter, 
now  a  fellow-worker  with  St.  Pan!  at  Rome,  and 
tnuMmitted  by  the  common  friend  of  both  apostles, 
now  ezeenting  St.  Paol's  commission,  was  itself 
the  revelation  of  the  mind  of  the  apostles,  and  a 
call  to  deepen  the  common  life  of  ^the  brother- 
hood,' the  significance  of  which  cannot  be  exagger- 
ated. 

It  li  right  to  notiiM  two  oUmt  recant  leeoutruotion*  of  th* 
wostoUo  hiitorr  In  oonnezion  with  ths  compontion  ot  1  P. 

point*  in  whlob  they  are  open  to  criticinn  have  been 
■afflobntlT  indicated  in  the  pteeeding  eectioni  end  in  art. 
Pna.  0)  Zahn'i  theory  (MiL  IL  p.  18 1.)  i«  a*  foUom  :— 
It  is  almoat  impoesible  to  explain  the  •Ueoo*  o(  the  Eputle  a* 
to  at.  Panl  if  St.  Peter  wrote  tUhtr  at  a  tbne  when  the  two 
apoctle*  were  toeether  in  Bome  or  after  St.  Paol't  death.  It 
la  probable  that  Mark  went  from  Bome  to  Ada  Minor  (Ool 
In  tlia  antmnn  ol  81,  or  eariy  in  OS,  and  afterwardi  Tinted 
Jemaalem.  From  him  St.  Peter  learned  the  dlfflooltlef  whiuta 
the  Jewlah  Olirietian  teadian  Iiad  created  lor  St.  Paul,  and  alao 
the  IntentioD  ot  the  latter  after  hia  expected  teleaee  to  nnder- 
take  a  loomay  to  the  tar  West  St.  Peter  felt  these  tiding*  to 
be  a  call  to  himaelf  to  Tialt  Bome,  Snoh  a  ridt  wa*  no  riolation 
ot  the  compact  recorded  in  Oal  t*,  rino*  the  Boman  Ohorch  luui 
not  been  founded  liy  St.  Paol,  and  wai  compoeed  ot  Jewiah 
Oluiatiana,  many  of  irtiom  war*  Palaatlnian  Jew*.  St.  Petar 
arriTed  in  Rome  in  the  aatomn  of  88  or  early  in  64.  St.  Panl 
had  alnady  left  the  dty.  Since  the  durattoB  o<  Bt  Paul's 
mMooaiy  loumay  to  Spain  could  not  be  toreaean,  it  wa* 
aatmal  thiM  St.  Peter  ihonld  tread  hi  St  Panl'*  tOotMepe  in 
otlier  way*,  and  In  parttcular  in  caring  tor  the  Ohurchea  of 
Asia.  The  tact  tliat  Suranua  a**l*ted  him  in  writing  the  Bplitle, 
enabled  him  to  atrike  a  note  in  the  letter  which  would  tlnd  an 
echo  in  the  bearta  of  men  who  directly  or  Indirectly  owed  their 
OhrlatiaDi^toBt.  PauL  A*  nothing  In  the  Epiatlelmpliea  that 
he  had  reoently  arrived  in  Bome,  and  aa  hi*  comapondent* 
appear  to  be  already  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  waa  in  the  city, 
Bt.  Peter  probably  wrote  the  Epistle  in  the  coarse  of  the  year 
88,  a  few  montha  before  hi*  martj-rdom.  (2)  Swete  (<S(.  Jsurk 
&  zrii  t.)  follow*  Ughtfoot  in  dl**onlatlng  tba  martTidom  of  St. 
rater  from  that  ot  St.  Paul,  bat  aiguea  uat  'it  Is  open  to  ooo- 
■Iteration  whether  St.  Paul's  waa  not  tba  eaiUer.'  He  thinks 
that  'an  examination  ot  1  Petar  aupplie*  more  than  on*  rea«on 
for  beiiering  the  EpMl*  to  ban  been  written  snbiequently  to 
St.  Paol'a  death.'  Orar  and  above  the  reterenoea  to  perseouBca 
irtddi.  he  tl^ik^  point  to  70-75  aa  the  limit  ot  date,  he  nottoea 
ttast  HI*  latter  m  addr****d  to  ClhrisUan  oommnnitie*  aoote  ot 
wUoh  w*r*  Paolia*  Ohorohe* ;  that  ita  liaarer  I*  'a  well-known 
eoUaagn*  ot  Bt  Panl ' :  that  it  witaina  reminiifienoea  ot  two  ot 
St.  Paul's  writings  (Eph,  Rol  *  The  ooaoloslon  can  scarcely  be 
avoided  that  at  the  time  whan  It  was  written  St  Paul  bad 
flniibed  hi*  oonn*.  Th*  oai*  o(  th*  Ohoniie*  bad  derolvad  oo 
St  Peter :  the  two  (ddeat  aaacflat**  of  St  Paul  had  transferred 
their  euTio**  to  th**DrTlTlngApo*tl*;  both  had  originally  baen 
members  of  the  Ohurcb  at  Jennalam,  and,  when  the  attnction 
ot  the  *Uuugei  pereonallty  had  been  withdrawn,  both  had 
itnnMd  to  their  earlier  leaiUr.  Bt  Peter  on  Ida  part  I*  careful 
to  diow  Iqr  tb*  flhaiiotwr  at  hi*  ktter  and  bj  hi*  *eIaction  of 
coDeagne*  that  he  ha*  no  oUwr  *ad  than  to  t*k*  up  and  cany 
on  the  work  ot  Bt  VnA.' 

It  remains  to  notice  the  evidence  mipplied  by  the 
Epistle  as  to  M«  intended  iommey  of  Suvanw.  On 
the  anestions  suggested  or  1  P  l'  see  especially 
Hort  s  dissertation,  '  The  Provinces  of  Asia  Minor 
inclnded  in  St.  Peter's  address'  (1  Peter  pp.  157- 
184;  cf.  p.  17).  Hort  shows  that  (1)  the  position 
of  Asia  neitiier  first  nor  last  in  the  list,  (2)  the  fact 
'  that  Pontna  and  Bithynia  stand  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  list,  though  they  together  formed  but  a 
single  province,  the  title  of  which  combined  both 
names,  indicate  that  in  that  list  we  have  presented 
the  projected  course  of  the  journey.  Sil  vanus '  was 
to  enter  Asia  Minor  by  a  seaport  of  Pontns,  and 
thence  to  make  a  oiromt  till  [he]  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Enxine  once  more,'  Why  he 
purposed  to  land  in  Pontns  it  is  vain  to  conjec- 
ture. The  condition  of  the  Christian  communities, 
or  some  special  call  to  evangelistic  work  in  that 
district  or  in  the  districts  to  which  he  would  thus 
best  gain  access,  may  have  been  the  determining 
motive.  It  is  probable  that  Silvanus  was  to  land 
at  Sinope,  the  most  important  of  the  towns  on  the 
seaboard  of  Pontns.  Thence  he  would  visit  the 
northern  portion  of  the  vast  province  of  Galatia, 
probably  making  its  capital  Ancyra  his  head- 


quarters. At  Ancyra  he  would  find  more  tiuui 
one  road  by  which  he  could  reach  C»uu'ea,  the  one 
town  of  considerable  importance  in  Cappadocia. 
Taking  at  this  point  the  great  road  running  west- 
ward to  Ephesus,  he  would  be  able  to  visit  the 
Cburclies  in  South  Galatia,  and  so  to  enter  the 
province  of  Asia.  Northwards  there  lay  Christian 
communities  through  which  he  would  pass  on  his 
way  to  Bithynia,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
intention  that  he  should  again  take  ship.  '  In  thus 
following  by  natural  and  simple  routes  the  order 
of  provinces  which  stands  in  the  first  sentence  of 
the  Epistle,  Silvanus  would  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  every  considerable  district  north  of  the 
Taurus  in  which  there  \a  reason  to  suppose  that 
Christian  communities  would  be  found'  (Hort  p. 
184). 

VII.  Summary  of  the  Epistlk.— The  opening 
of  a  new  section  in  the  Epistle  is  marked  in  2"  4" 
by  the  appeal  conveyed  by  the  word  ayariiraL.  Thus 
the  letter  has  three  mam  divisions  of  which  the 
several  topics  may  be  thus  approximately  repre- 
sented—(L)  l'-2'°  the  privileges  belonging  to  the 
redeemed  family  of  God ;  (II.)  2U-4"  the  duties  of 
'the  brethren'^;  (III.)  4>«-5"  the  trials  of  'the 
brethren.'  The  difi'erent  sections,  however,  over- 
lap in  regard  to  their  subjects,  and  the  thought 
of^the  Epistle  is  too  spontaneous  and  (in  a  literaiy 
sense)  too  unpremeditated  to  admit  of  any  formal 
analysis.  The  following  paraphrase  is  an  attempt 
to  bring  out  the  sequence  and  general  treatment  o' 
ideas : — 

L  li-SM.  Tki  privUegti  beUmgino  U>  tht  rsdssmed  famUt 
iif  God.— a)  1":  Salutation.  (S)l«».  Th*  joy  of  rmfin-  M 
VT.M.  Banedlction  of  the  Father  tor  the  new  birth  and  thi 
haarenly  inheritance.  (6)  Vv.»«.  Tliis  ]oy  in  Olu^  is  main- 
tained by  you  in  the  midst  of  present  sorrow*,  the  issue  ot 
wliich  wul  be  seen  at 'the  revelation  ot  Jesus  Ohrist'  Faith  in 
an  nnseen  Lord  i*  the  spring  whence  comes  tfai*  joy  of  nnv'a. 
(«)  Vv.io-i^  Tbi*  mruM  wa*  the  eabject  of  the  prophets' 
eaarch,  a*  they  foretold  tiie  faota  whioh  evaogeliata  proolaimed 
to  you,  and  wtiich  angeU  dain  to  diacem.  (8)  1U-210.  Tlu 
fntUt  ofthU  nm^m  &t  lift.  (a)VT.  SsWoumea.  Such 
Delng  your  poeition,  do  you,  with  minds  alert  and  passions  in 
oontrol,  set  your  bope  on  the  Divine  giaoe  ever  supplied  to 
you,  **  Jeeu*  Ohrist  is  gradually  revealed  to  you.  Not  your 
aintnl  paat  bat  the  holiness  of  Ood  must  be  the  standard  of 
yoor  lUe.  Ton  most  tie  solemnlaed  by  (s)  the  ramembranoe 
that  your '  Father  in  heaven 'i*  a  strict  Judge;  (A  the  thought 
of  tb*  greatnsas  of  the  pricapaid  for  your  redemption  from  an 
bdiaritanoe  of  vanity,  (t)  Tv.B*.  Love  Uneardt  U*  mtmien 
af  (Aa  tpiritual  famOn.  The  *elt-purlflcation  involTed  hi  ra- 
dannition  leadsontotheeulUvationofiovetowBrdatiiemembeis 
ot  the  spiritual  family— genuine,  deep,  active.  Thialaadnty 
whioh  flows  from  the  tact  of  aMriomc.  (0  V-.  Qrowth.  It 
(on  the  nwative  aide)  you  have  stripped  off  from  youtselns 
malic*  and  nudi  onohildlike  vice*,  you  must  (on  the  positive 
side}  *urr«nder  yourealve*  to  your  true  epiritual  instinota  aiid 
live  by  the  ipirinial  "''v,  the  spiritual  sustenanoe  which  is  tlie 
direct  gift  of  Ood.  So  you  will  grow  up  unto  nnw/a.  (d)  i*-". 
PfiviUg*.  Cnirist  is  the  living  stone,  rejected  by  toe  act  ot  mea 
but  hi  Ood's  sight  bn/ut.  He  Is  the  foundation  on  which  you 
are  being  built  up  a*  a  aplritual  house  tor  spiritDal  acts  of  wor- 
ship. Thi*  view  ot  (Sinst  («.«.  **  the  foundation  stone)  Onds 
expreealon  in  the  very  letter  ot  Scripture  (la  28>Q.  It  has  a 
double  aspect  On  the  one  hand,  It  is  for  yon  who  believe  that 
He  Is  Irvi/u*.  On  the  other  hand,  tor  those  who  disbelieve,  the 
Psalmist's  wc»da  about  the  atone  ot  •tumbling  are  true,  their 
very  atumbling  being  within  th*  limits  ot  the  Divine  purpoee. 
But  yon  an  &  tma  brael,  with  all  tba  privllag**  ot  the 

Tl.  ZU-«ii.  TU  brothorhood  wMA  U  in  Ot*  tmrU,  and  iU 
dutisi.— (1)  2ll<^.  Gmeral  introduatory  eotmteU.  Be  like  mere 
sojourners  in  the  world.  Let  the  moral  beauty  of  your  con- 
duet  make  your  very  detractor*  watch  you,  so  that  in  the  day 
of  dedrion  they  may  glorify  Ood.    (J)  Duty  of  lub- 

mittion  to  mry  J>Mn»  imHtution  among  mon.  (a)  »*■". 
SubfseU  and  eatl  magiitratu.  For  Oiristian  freedom  must 
not  be  a  cloak  tor(aoolal  or  political)  disaffection.  'Eonoui 
the  king'  1*  on*  practical  application  of  th*  universal  rub 
'  Honour  all  men.'  (6)  Siava  and  malfn.  Obey  even 
unreasonable  masters.  He  who  does  right  and  patiently  suffers 
wronK,  pleases  Ood.  1o  nothing  less  than  this  wen  vou  called. 
For  Chnst  suffered  for  us ;  and  in  all  Hi*  sufferings  left  us  the 
pattem-eketoh  of  a  life  of  sinless  endurance  and  constant  trust 
(c)  3>-».  IFiws  and  hutbandt.  To  watch  the  wife's  serious  and 
pure  life  may  win  the  husband  who  has  been  deaf  to  the  spoken 
mes«:f.,'o.  lier  adornment  must  be  within — a  spirit  placid  in 
ItM  If,  ■.'i  ntle  towards  others.  Such  is  the  example  ot  the  wives 
ot  iiTK  ieiit  story,  (d)  37.  Butband*.  Husbands  hav*  a  oorre- 
spoiiding  duty— to  pay  tlieir  wives  the  rererepo*  di*  to  theil 
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we&knsM.  Thoee  who  ihara  u  earthly  home  InnimtSmt) 
muM  bebava  to  each  othar  u  tboae  who  ihare  (mx^v^tw) 
the  hesTenlT  inheritanoe.  («)  3S-i>.  A  itmimary  <tf  mutual 
du(i«t  (cf.  S*).  In  a  word,  let  kindneat  rule.  Do  not  return 
a*U  lor  eviL  bat  bleae  yonr  levilen;  lor  the  inheritance 
al  blcadnc  b  the  end  <rf  the  Ohrirtian  calUng  (Ps  Mia-i<). 
(/)  SI*-)!.  At^erin;  and  iU  mmrd.  I  epoke  ol  tviL  Who 
■ball  do  yon  eril,  it  too  be  champions  ol  good?  But  even 
llumld  ytn  msBtt  lor  nghteoaaneaa'  aake,  you  are  happy.  Do 
not  ter,  bat  iMka  Toar  bearta  a  auetaary  lor  the  Ohiiat. 
Tbwaida  otbei*.  be  alway*  ready  to  explidn  and  delend  yoar 
faith  to  any  queattonar.  In  yoaraelvea,  maintain  a  good  con- 
■dence,  that  your  oondnot  may  ihame  your  detractors.  For, 
tkould  this  be  God's  wiU,  It  U  better  that  you,  like  Ohrist, 
should  suffer  lor  well<loing  than  lor  evil-doing.  For  Ohrist  onoe 
lor  all,  i.4.  dealing  dedsivabr  with  sins,  died,  the  just  on  behall 
ol  the  onjost,  that  He  migbt  bring  yon  (then  alar  off)  to 
God.  Bat  these  soOerings  bad  (as  yoois  will  have)  their 
kna  io  blessing.  (I.)  On  the  one  hand.  His  being  put  to 
daatb  in  regard  to  His  flesh  wia  His  qmolcenlng  in  regard 
to  His  (human)  spirit.  Olotbed  In  that  human  spirit  He 
•xtanded  OmS)  His  sphera  ol  ministry.  He  joameyed  and  made 
MnrlamsMon  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  spirits  who  slighted  God's 
loog^iflering  in  the  days  when  the  ark  was  being  built.  In  the 
ark  only  eight  souls  wars  saved,  the  water  (which  to  others  was 
the  instrument  ol  jodgmant)  bearing  up  the  ark  and  so  beoom- 
ing  an  Instrument  ol  nmiflm.  The  reality,  ol  which  the  water 
ol  the  Flood  waa  a  type,  even  baptism,  saves  (r^)  yon ;  not  tha 
aztamal  cleansing  ol  the  fleeh.  Dot  the  inquliy  ol  a  good  con- 
sdenoe  alter  GoiL*  the  final  soaioa  ol  its  efflcacy  being  the 
resnrreotloD  ol  Jesos  Christ,  (ii.)  The  patient  sofferiiur  ot 
ObiM  had  a  second  issue— His  triumph.  He  Journeyed  (as 
bsfore  into  Hades  S"*,  so  now)  into  heaven  and  is  at  God's 
right  hand,  the  victorious  sovereign  over  all  spiritual  powers. 
(gi  414  Tm  idtal  qf  Ckrittian  Itft.  Ohrist  then  suffered  in 
nktiga  to  the  flesh.  Hence  the  true  conception  ol  lUe.  Let 
H  be  yoor  armour.  To  have  suffered  in  regard  to  the  fleah 
meana  to  have  ceased  to  exist  in  regard  to  sins.  Bealixe  your 
spiritual  position  by  living  no  longer  by  tha  rule  ol  the  mamlold 
lusts  ol  men,  but  by  U>e  one  win  of  God.  It  is  enough  to  have 
gitan  the  past  to  the  heathen  vices  of  dsbaucbery,  dnmken- 
nsa,  idolatiy.  Tha  heathen  wonder  that  you  bold  aloof  Irom 
fhabr  Vila  riot,  and  traduce  yoar  motlvea.  But  the  faitastice  is 
not  lor  avar.  They  will  bava  to  give  an  accoont  to  Him  with 
wlMin  tba  lodgment  ol  Uving  and  dead  is  '  as  a  veiT  little 
lhinst'(M^X  Such  Indgmantol  tba  dead  is  tost  Fortha 
proolaniation  of  the  gcapel  to  tha  dead  had  this  for  its  objaot, 
that,  while  the  dead  must  be  judged  after  the  pattern  at  men  in 
nieranoa  to  the  flesh  (the  earthly  lUe),  they  mav  nevarthaless 
baeDaUad  to  live  altar  the  pattern  of  God  (cf.  lU)  hi  rafetance 
totbenirit.  lh)f  u.  C>^iUanlif»i>tvlew<^Ot*approatMng 
mtt.  Tat  end  of  aU  things  is  near.  Therefore  be  serious  and 


Moat  ot  all,  cultivate  mutual  love.    Let  trndi  man 
■n  his  peonllar  endowment  for  the  good  of  the  whole  bo^ 
Mi  gift  of  ntterance,  r^ng  on  jNvine  inspiration:  hu 
gift  of  ministry,  resting  on  Divine  strength.  80  God  wfil  be 
glorifisd. 

m.  4U-SM.  rks  (riofs  1/  tJks  »r«<kr«n.-<l)  3ViMt  «» 
Us  Mtdst  ^  n^ffining.  Let  not  God's  pconss  of  tssttng  and 
laflnlng  yoa  seem  to  you  strange,  as  It  soos  stnnga  ooanoe 
wars  beblliiv  yoo.  Bather  rejoioe  at  yoar  partiolpation  in 
tha  soflerinii  of  the  Ohrist,  that  when  HIa  glory  ia  revealed 
yoor  Joy  may  be  intenaifled.  To  bear  Obristi  s  reproach  is  an 
oatWHd  rign  ct  a  spiritual  graoe  resting  on  you.  I  lay  CAriiCf 
Mpreoak,  for  I  would  not  have  any  ot  yon  saffsr  for  any 
criminal  aot  or  for  any  aodal  indlsonliaa.  Bat  to  suffer  as  a 
Christian  is  a  reason  not  lor  shana  bat  ior  flianksglving.  Ton 
must  expect  suffering.  Por  tha  sst  time  haa  come  for  the 
judgment  to  begin  wiUiaodtlioaaabold.  What,  then,  shall  be 
the  end  ol  those  who  wiltnUy  lajaot  tlia  fospelt  Hence  let 
tboaa  who  have  svan  to  safler  in  falfllment  of  tha  Divine  pur- 
pose do  right  and  commend  themaelvea  to  a  Creator  who  will 
not 'forsake  the  work  ot  his  own  haoda.'  (Z)  t>-*.  PoKors  and 
ptopU,  1  who  share  their  office  (and  so  can  sympathise  with 
thsmX  and  am  a  witness  to  the  safferings  at  tbs  Onrist  (and  so 
•psak  with  aatbori^),  charge  yoar  eldefa  to  shaphard  God's 
flookiBOt  in  tbs  sMrit  ot  slavsa  or  Uralings  or  tyrants.  Then 
when  the  Oblaf  Bbepbard  Is  manifested  tbey  will  have  their 
reward.  Too  yoanger  men  havs  a  corresponding  duty,  to  be 
■abjact  to  akleia.  AH  ol  yoo— yoor  doty  is  bnmillty  and 
muioal  service.  (8)  (HI.  Final  mrnult.  Bumble  yoursslvss 
oodar  Oodli  deallnga  that  Ha  may  aialt  yoo.  Oast  your 
anxlsty  on  Him,  knowing  His  providential  cars  lor  you. 
Watch :  for  tba  devil  ravins  for  yoa  aa  a  prey.  Firm  through 
yoor  lalth  resist  blm,  consdoos  that  lor  your  brathrsn  througfa- 
oot  tbs  world  the  same  sufferings  are  being  fulfilled.  God  who 
called  yoa.  Ha,  after  yoor  brief  space  of  saflerlng,  will  strengthen 
yon.  (4)  6>*K  CI— unJaWon  ^  Ms  tsorsr  ^  th*  btUr. 
St ' 


VnL  DoCTBiHB  OF  THX  EpinxK.— In  this  sec- 
tion u  attempt  will  be  made  to  indicate  in  ontline 
the  doctrinal  teaching  contained  in  the  Epistle. 
The  letter  is  a  \6yot  TofMKXijfftwt,  and  contaus  no 
tyitematie  expoution  of  an^  part  of  the  Christian 
faith.    But  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  there  is  a 

♦  The  history  of  Cornelius  (Ao  10»  »i-  ")  la  the  beet  com- 
mentaiy  on  the  phrase  infiroitm  tit  hit  in  this  connexion. 


consistent  and  comprehensiye  theology  which  finds 
incidental  and  instinctive  expression. 

The  Petrine  speechee  in  the  Acts  were  called  forth  by  special 
circumstances,  and  (except  the  neechea  recorded  in  Ao  10*^ 
IST-U)  were  all  addressed  to  non-Christian  Jews  at  Jerusalem. 
We  liave  no  right,  therefore,  to  look  to  them  for  the  full  i^ole  of 
Cliristian  doctrine  which  even  *  in  the  beginning  ol  the  Gospel ' 
St.  Peter  had  apprehended.  The  lollowing  coincidences,  how- 
ever, between  1  P  and  the  Petrine  speeches  recorded  In  the 
Acta  are  noteworthy :— 1  P  lio  Orftim)  0  Ac  8U-  *>■ « 10<*,  d. 
ties  s>ir.  szL  39 ;  g  jst.  tu.  giw.  410  esk  1040 ;  in  g  sM ;  Z> 
I  4"  (Pa) ;  2M  (fuX.»)  n  6*)  10» ;  4»  |110O(see  also  2  'n  «l) ;  6»  I 
la  gsi  310  loan.  u.   01  these  coincidences,  the  parallel  between 

1  P  11  («!>(  ti'  mini  wimie) and  Ao  Sl> (n  wirrtc  n  ti'  airw) is 
very  remarkable.  It  is  the  kind  ol  colnddence  which  suggests 
direct  connexion  ol  some  kind.  Hera  literary  dependence  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other  is  not  supported  by  coincidences 
between  1  P  and  portions  ol  the  Acts  other  than  the  Petrine 
speeches.  The  suggestion  made  on  other  grounds  (see  above, 
p.  781  n.),  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Lake  may  well  have  mat  In 
Bods,  should  In  this  connexian  ba  kept  in  mind, 

(1)  The  doctrine  of  God.— {a)  TJte  Holy  Trinity. 
—As  elsewhere  in  the  NT  (2  Th  2",  1  Co  12^-, 

2  Co  13",  Eph  3'"'  4»'-,  Jude  »<•,  cf.  Rev  the 
Three  Persons  are  revealed  in  their  several  rela- 
tions to  the  complete  redemption  of  man  (1').  The 
fact  that  the  Three  Names  are  not  given  in  the  order 
of  liistorical  manifestation  is  an  indication  that  the 
Persons  are  rMiarded  as  '  coequal '  (cf.  2  Co  13"). 
The  mystery  of  the  euential  relation  of  the  Three 
Persons  is  not  otherwise  touched  upon.  In  regard 
to  their  relation  xar'  oUon/daf,  the  Father  is  spoken 
of  as  '  the  God  and  Father '  of  the  incarnate  Lord 
('Jesus  Clirist,'  1'),  and  as  the  object  of  His  un- 
failing trust  in  the  extremity  of  humiliation  (2**), 
while  the  tetmaoral  mission  of  the  Spirit  is  referred 
10(1").  [h)  The  FtUher.  The  nnique  phrase  rurrit 
nivrqt  (4'*)  implies  that  the  relation  ot  God  to  man 
as  Creator  ia  the  final  basis  of  trust  (of.  Mt  V; 
He  12>).  The  spiritual  Fatherhood  of  God,  t.e. 
the  regeneration  of  men  through  the  revelation  in 
Christ  and  the  Divine  act  of  the  resurrection,  is  a 
root-thought  in  the  Epistie  (1*- and  from  it 
springs  the  social  teaching  as  to  <h\aieX^.  (c) 
The  So*.  Is  the  pre-existenoe  of  Christ  asserted 
or  postulated  in  the  Epistie  T  In  the  phrase  ri  h 
atrtSt  [«e.  ro&  rpo^iirao]  wrtO/ia  XpurroS  (I"),  the 
reference  in  XpurroO  is  not  primarily  personal ;  the 
word  rather  alludes  to  the  conception  of  the 
Messiah  nrogressively  revealed  and  apprehended 
(see  Horrs  note).   Again,  in       ^yeouMrrot  is 

Slaoed  in  antithesis  to  wfKxyDatiUrov,  and  therefore 
oes  not  necessarily  imply  personal  pre-existence. 
The  words,  however,  in  3"«'  appear  to  be  decisive. 
The  personality  of  Him  whose  actions  are  de- 
scribed resided  neither  in  the  <rd/>(  (cf.  4>)  nor  in 
the  rycO/uk  Clothed  in  that  human  spirit  (ir 
when  the  flesh  had  been  laid  aside  in  death.  He 
carried  out  His  ministry  among  the  dead.  Thus 
the  passage  distinctiy  implies  that  He  who  worked 
on  earth  and  in  Hades  was  a  superhuman  Person, 
assuming  all  the  elements  of  human  nature,  and 
therefore  existing  before  the  beginning  of  tiie 
human  life,  (d)  The  Spirit.  The  Spirit  is  men- 
tioned in  l*-  "'•  4".  In  4"  the  words,  am  echo  of 
Is  11*,  are  a  Christian  adaptation  of  the  thought 
and  langniu;e  of  the  OT.  The  Spirit  of  God  which 
rested  on  Messiah  is  the  porticn  of  those  also  who 
suffer  for  Messiah's  sake.  The  earlier  passage 
(1")  is,  as  was  seen  above,  doeelv  connected  with 
the  ancient  Messianic  hope.  '  Tne  Spirit  of  Mes- 
siah '  was  '  in  the  Prophets.'  But  the  mention  of 
the  Spirit  in  v.'>  cannot  be  disconnected  from  the 
mention  of  the  Spirit  in  v.>*.  The  Spirit  was  the 
power  through  which  the  witness  of  the  ancient 
prophets  and  the  witness  of  Christian  evangelists 
were  rendered.  Thus  the  two  verses  together 
emphasize  the  continuity  of  revelation  (of.  the 
'  Constantinopolitan '  Creed).  For  in  v."  {Sii  rut 
tiayy.  ii/iSs  Tveiimri  ayltfi  aTrtxTTaKifTi  dr'  oiparoS)  the 

reference  is  dehnite,  not  to  a  but  U>  the  H'jIj 
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Sidrit.  The  abaenoe  of  the  artiele 
out  the  eharaeter  of  the  power— 'through  no  leas  a 
power  than  the  Holy  Spirit 't  compare,  e,g..  Bo 
8>Mt  mid  the  anartbrona  bat  definite  nae  m  ttin, 
Hfttrtit,  tipua,  Mt  (He  1*).  The  addition  of  Atoot. 
to*  ataeraO  can  baldly  be  taken  otherwise  than  aa 
an  allnsion  to  the  historloal  gift  of  the  Spirit  at 
Penteooat. 

(2)  JZfefMnfrfioM.— Ererything  in  rc»aid  both  to 
the  Redeemer  (1",  of.  Ao  S^)  and  the  redeemed 

Cia  eonditioiied  by  the  wpiywttm  of  the  Father, 
t  disobedience  to  the  goepel  does  not  lie  out- 
side the  sphere  of  His jrarpoae  (2^).  The  prepara- 
tion is  dwelt  on  in  I'*''*.  The  prophetic  witness 
waa  twofold— (<*)  to  the  enfferings  destined  for 
Messiah  {tit  Xp.)  and  the  different  elements  in  His 
snbseqnent  glory ;  (A)  to  the  Divine  graoe  destined 
for  the  Gentiles  [tb  tiOt,  oL  Ao  10").  It  shoold 
be  noted  that  in  thisEjristle  there  is  no  aUnaion  to 
the  Law  either  in  ita  eeremonial  or  In  its  moral 
aspect,  nor  again  (exoept  the  paasin|;  reference  to 
the  'holy  women,'  V^)  to  the  ancient  story  of 
Israel ;  contrast  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  Divine 
Person  took  hnman  nature  in  ita  oompleteness — 
0if(  and  vrtOiim  (V)}  in  the  Lord's  cu/ia  is 
spoken  of,  but  St.  Peter  has  no  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  Lead's  fvx4>  in  St  Paul's  psychology  the 
v0/H>  and  the  fvx4  together  making  np  the  rip(. 
Christ  was  sinless (2'*'-jtiie  language  bemg  derived 
from  Is  63* ;  cf.  l**).  He  endured  the  last  issue  of 
the  life  of  sinful  man  in  the  separation  of '  flesh '  and 
'  sfnrit,'  and  'in  Hii  spirit'  passed  into  the  unseen 
world  of  waiting  human  qSrits  (S",  cf .  Ac  V-  ■*). 
His  death  is  preeented  in  a  twofold  aspect.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  consummated  the  example  of  the 
tjidcal  hnman  life  (2*).  On  tiie  other  bond,  in 
Hu  death  He  met  the  needs  of  sinful  men.  He 
'  died '  to  help  them— jl«uat  Ma  UIkut  (3").  And 
His  help  to  them  consisted  in  this,  that  He  finally 
and  effectoally  dealt  with  sins  (drat  wtpl  iiiofnOr, 
The  mode  in  which  He  dealt  with  sua  1* 
developed  in  Adopting  the  language  of  Is 
SS**,  the  apostle  says  that  the  Sinless  One  'took 
our  rins '  (not  sin  as  a  principle,  but  the  concrete 
sina  of  men)  to  Himself,  by  virtue  of  His 
representative  humanity.  His  hnman  '  body '  was, 
as  it  were,  the  vessel  in  which  the  sins  of  men 
were  gathered  (<r  ry  r^l^ian  ttrtO)  and  borne  to  the 
laat  extreme  of  hnmiHattmi— the  (fkm  involving  to 
the  mind  of  Jews  the  Divine  curse  (Dt  81**).  By 
BOs  death  (so  the  eontext  implies)  His  relation  to 
the  flesh  and  to  sins  finally  ended  (2**  4^  of.  Ro 
6"),  so  that  tiie  true  life  of  humanity  is  henceforth 
ideally  set  free  from  the  dominion  of  sin.  This 
freedom  the  redeemed  have  to  work  out  in  their 
several  Uves.  In  l"*-  a  diffiwent  line  of  thoni^t  is 
followed.  GentUes  (for  it  1*  to  Gentile  CSiristians 
that  the  Epistie  is  addressed,  see  above)  were 
ransomed  {iKnrpM^t — the  word  is  taken  from  Is 
6S^ ;  of.  especially  Mt  20**,  1^2*)  from  bondage 
to  an  inheritance  of  vaai^,  and  the  ransom  waa 
no  lees  a  price  than  the  'precious  blood'  (of.  Ps 
72"Heb.,115  (116)»W  LXX)  of  Christ.  Christ 
Himsdf  is  likened  to  a  lamb  free  from  intrinsic 


blemish  and  from  accidental  stidn  UiiAfMt  nU 
icwfKav).  The  whole  cycle  of  ideaa  is  {nobably 
derived  frasn  the  history  of  the  flrst  Passover  and 


of  Israiel's  redemption  from  Egypt.  The  reserve 
ti  the  passage  is  remarkable.  Nothing  is  said  in 
regard  to  the  ouestion  to  whom  the  Mrpar  was 
paid.  The  saerifldal  language  is  metaphorical  (lit 
dfweO);  itissimpleandisnotdevelopea.  The  aim 
of  the  Lotd's  sufbrings  is  twofold.  It  has  a 
heavenly  and  an  earthly  side.  On  the  one  hand, 
iwi$a9W  .  .  .  ba  i)/tfi(  rporoTdirV  TV  f*V  (3"). 
There  is  a  slight  emphasis  <m  v/ii^' yon  Gentiles 
who  were  afar  off'  (Eph  V*).  Christ  dealt  with 
the  rfasaf  MB,  and  remaiiiea  Himself  Wmum.  His 


work  and  His  abiding  character  fitted  Him  te 
bring  those  whom  He  bad  freed  from  sin  into  the 
presence  of  God.  The  ideas  of  mediatorahip  and 
reoonciliation  lie  in  the  background.  On  the  other 
hand,  Christ  bore  our  sins  b>a  roSr  i/tafrUut  droTeri- 
/WTM  r0  S(Muixri!>>])  {iivuiw  (2**).  Here  and  in  4*^ 
Christ's  death  is  descril>ed  as  involving  the  Chris- 
tian's death  to  sin  (cf.  St.  Paul,  Bo  6"-). 
The  correlative  idea  of  'the  life  to  righteous- 
ness' leads  naturally  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Epistle  in  regard  to  the  resurrection.  The  resur- 
rection in  regard  to  Christ  Himself  is  described 
aa  the  reversal  (1"  3» ;  cf.  4"  5')  through  the  act  of 
the  Father  (l**)  of  the  humiliation  involved  in 
suffering  and  death — a  conception  wliich  is  promi- 
nent in  the  Petrine  speeches  in  the  Acts  (see 
above,  p.  766),  but  whi<m  in  the  Epistie  falls  into 
the  background.  In  regard  to  men.  it  is  it' 
dnwrdovM  'IifvoO  "XpumS  (a)  that  the  Father  '  begat 
anew '  {irvttrrfyrat)  all  Christian  men  {iut&t,  I*,  cf. 
I") ;  V>)  that  Baptism  becomes  in  the  goepel  dis- 
pensation (rOr)  the  crisis  of  salvation  to  each  (iiia* 
.  .  .  ctit'i,  3*> ;  cf .  Tit  8*  tirturtr).  Further,  the 
efifoet  of  redemption  is  not  limited  to  the  initiatioB 
of  the  Christian  life.  If  '  sanctification  by  the 
Spirit'  is  represented  (1*)  as  the  influence  which 
surrounds  (A>)  the  worldng  out  of  the  Divine  pur- 
pose in  the  case  of  the  ikKiml,  that  ixXayi  has  for 
its  immediate  end  ((b)  the  twofold  issue  iwwce^  ad 
^amauit  aXpant  'Ii^ov  Z/h«tov— a  life  lived  in 
accordance  with  the  Divine  will  and  pattern  (I'*-  **, 
cf.  e.g.  V*  2"),  and  continually  cleansed  from  the 
defilement  of  sin  by  the  applioation  of  the  quicken- 
ing blood  of  Christ.  The  uiouKht  and  the  language 
are  derived  from  the  OT.  The  phrase  ^anwfit 
aXiiarm  recalls  at  once  the  tSup  famciun  of  Nu 
ig«.  U.W.  (of.  He  12",  Bam.  v.  1  <riv  «Xium  rg» 
^amUrimTm  oArod).  In  ancient  Israel  provision  was 
made  whereby  the  faithful  Israelite,  defiled  by 
contact  with  the  dead,  should  be  sprinkled  witn 
'  the  water  of  separation.'  In  the  true  Israel  not 
water  poured  on  the  ashes  of  the  victim,  but  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  (of.  He  V"),  ia  ever  ready  for 
the  cleansing  of  those  who  are  obedient,  but  who 
from  time  to  time  are  defiled  through  contact  with 
evlL  Thus  the  sequence  of  thought  is  precisely 
that  in  1  Jn  1^  (Mr  ir  ra  0wrl  rtftmT&iuw  .  .  .  r< 
ajfui  'I^ffoC  c.r.X.).*  The  end  of  the  divinely 
sustained  growth  (2*)  and  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Christian  man  (1*)  is  'salvation'  (dt  vuntptar)— 
that  'perfect  soundness'  which  answers  to  God's 
purpose  in  creation. 

(3)  The  Church. — The  two  aspects  in  which  the 
Christian  Church  is  prominentiy  presented  in  this 
Epistie  are  closely  related  to  OT  language  and 
Jewish  thought,  (a)  The  Church  is  regarded  '  as 
first  and  foremost  the  true  Israel  of  God,  the  one 
iMitimate  heir  of  the  promises  made  to  Israel' 

iHort  p.  7).  Hence  in  2"-  the  remarkable  trans- 
erence  to  Christians  in  their  corporate  aspect  of 
the  prero0ktives  which  belonged  to  Israel.  The 
Christian  Society  is  represented  as  a  priestly  body 
(2*)  chosen  to  ao  priestly  service  (2*),  but  the 
spiritual  character  of  this  worship  (as  opposed  to  the 
material  and  merely  ceremonial  worship  of  ancient 
Israel)  is  inristed  on  ■  (TMrawrutdi  0valat,  2*;  cf. 
Bo  12*,  Jn  4**).  The  idea  of  the  new  Israel  is  not 
foreign  to  St.  Paul  {«.g.  Gal  V*)  or  other  writers 
of  the  NT,  but  nowhere  is  it  insisted  on  with  such 
empharis  as  here.  (6)  The  Church  is  a  universal 
brotherhood  (2"  6*).  In  the  OT  Israelites  are  con- 
stantiy  described  as  'brethren'  {e.g.  Ex  i",  Dt 

*  Hort,  htMlnff  the  InterpraUtlon  of  Om  phnae  on  Kz  S4M 
ooadudes  that  tbe  reference  Uto  an  Initial  pledm  of  obodiwM 
and  an  Initial  ■aprinkllng  wltli  blood'— tbe  aihnlHion  to  th* 
Obrlftian  covanant.  Tbe  preporiUon  tir  (emphaaiaed  br  ]iizl>p 
pod tion  with  kX  pointing  to  a  yocU,  and  the  poalttOD  o(  the  dam 
aeem  to  the  |»iiiDt  wrltar  itmc  aignnianti  aaaint  lliis 
iBtafpfaladooi 
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U>*,  Neh  0*) ;  ior  the  usage  of  Utei 
«.«.  SICm  1*.  Ae  22*88°.  In  the  ti 
tw  is  not  nataial,  bat  miritoaL  It 


'  later  times  oomp. 
tme  Israel  the 

 t  nataial,  bat  miritaaL  It  grows  ont  of 

the  fnndamental  faet  of  the  Divine  iwlyfwytt  (1*). 
The  duties  involved  in  this  brotherhood  are  dis- 
tinctly described  as  flowing  from  the  spiritual 
lelatton  of  Cliristians  to  God  as  their  Father— 
AXiiXsM  irforinin  . . .  Oarfymtiitivu  (V).  Hence 


the  repeated  insistenee  on  i-ydrif  and  ^Xa3<X^ 
(1*  Vf  4*).  If  the  very  tenn  UtX^Ann  (2"  6') 
'    I  the  notion  of  unity,  the  quaufyiiif 
'  TV  tiri^f  (0* ;  «L  tierr^pa*,  1')  suggest 
>f  wiUvertaiity i  the  'brotherhood'  ii 


amphasiaas  the  notion 
words  ♦  /r    *  ■ 
the  idea  of   

eatholio.  littie  is  said  of  the  organisation  of 
the  Churdi.  The  spirit  in  which  tld&n  ate  to 
work  is  enforced  in  Bf:  In  4"^  there  is  an  allu- 
sion to  the  due  exereise  of  ■xfLfUgium  in  the  Chris- 
dsn  Society,  and  particular  reference  is  made  to 
those  who  teach  and  thoae  who  minister.  The 
term  4aikmrta,  however,  does  not  ooonr  in  the 
Epistie.  The  allusions  to  the  Church  snagest 
that,  wtiile  the  writer  had  a  deep  realisation  utile 
hroad  facts,  he  had  not  been  led  specially  to  ponder 
on  their  inner  significance  and  promise^  as  the 
*  Ephesians '  shows  tiiat  St.  Paul  had  dme. 

(4)  fMAofofatfv.— The  Epistie  holds  an  import- 
ant position  in  the  NT  in  respect  to  eeohstological 
teaching.  St.  Peter  {4?)  re^uds  the  'end  «?  all 
things,'  is.  the  great  consummation,  when  tiie 
present  order  will  pass  away,  as  near  at  liand.  In 
this  point  there  is  an  important  contrast  between 
the  feachingof  tltis  Epistie  and  tiiat  of  the  later 
pieties  of  St.  Paul  (Hort,  Bomam  and  Epheiiani 
n.  141  f.).  The  time  of  the  end  is  regarded  under 
two  chief  aspects.  (1)  It  will  be  a  time  of  irucA- 
Xsfu.  Then  the  progressive  'revelation  of  Jeens 
Christ'  {V*)  will  culminate  in  a  final  'revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ'  (HS*;  oi  Lk  17"),  a  'revelation 
of  his  i^ory'  (4>*;  of.  V>-»).  Then  wiU  be  the 
sauit  faxa*e*  when  the  'inheritance'  of  Christians 
will  be  'revealed,'*  their  partidpation  in  the 
glory  '  whieh  shall  be  revealed'  (S>X  God's  otiivuN 
Mfa  which  was  the  goal  of  thtir  'calling'  (5>*). 
m  It  will  be  atime  of  jud^mmit.  God,  ^eed.  is 
essentially  4  soIrMr— drporar«X4>**Twt  (negatively, 
without  partiality;  1"),  tutatm  (positivdy,  with 
absolute  justice  t  trtliim  (with  the  unerring 
pcedsioa  of  perfeet  knowledglB;  4*).  His  judg- 
ment is  individnal,  and  is  ^termined  fay  eadi 
man's  action  (1").  It  wiU  then  comprehend  '  quick 
anddead'(4*!  ef.  Acl0«,8'n4>).  ItwiUbeob- 
served  that,  throughout,  tite  jndf^ent  is  ascribed 
to  the  final  authmity  of  the  Father  («^  e.g.  Ro 
14**),  and  that  nothing  is  said  in  the  Epirtle  of 
the  mediatorship  of  the  Son  in  the  judgment  (Bo 
Co  6" ;  cf.  Jn  B» 
But  the  onestion  inevitably  arises.  How  will 
perfect  justice  in  Judging  tne  dead  deal  with 
those  who  died  before  the  nroolamation  of  the 
gospelT  To  tiiis  question  Bt.  Peter  gives  an 
answer  in  4*.  in  dose  connexion  with  which  we 
must  take  S^.  The  difficulty  of  the  two  passages 
lies  not  so  much  in  any  obscurity  of  language  as 
in  the  mysterious  nature  both  of  the  subject  witii 
whidi  theydeal  and  of  the  problems  which  thej 
suggest  The  earlier  of  the  two  passages  (S"**)  u 
limited  in  scope,  dealing  only  with  the  case  of 
those  who,  being  disobedient,  perished  in  the 
amat  tyidoal  iiSgment  of  the  andent  world. 
The  interpretatiana  which  explain  the  words  ss 

•Hart  ttkM«h*watdiit»(wii  *a.»a».)i*iii «  (!■)  «o  wiar  to 
}ka  inaadiatalx  pnoadliif  A  tmniflm>,  and  Intarpiats  U  mmiff 
l«zim>  aa  maaninc  'In  a  aaaaon  of  aztnmitjr.'  Bat  (1)  it  ia 
dfflaait  «odlaocenaetl»x<«i»  hare  bom  fe'  inrfna  rSt  xA'^ 
In  and  im4tk  Is  oommon  in  aaohatologloal  phmaa  in 
DnM  and  MT,  tXh.  f.  Bar  O)  ttia  'faSaritaMa*  la  the 
"  '  <  tha  paaaga,  lod  i  ' 


aoblaat  ct  iha  paaaga,  and  'ior  A  «■» 
akM)  OMiVw  tha  aaaa  phiaaa  In  »:  <n 
10LHil»  SSilrtatlTI  to  ni»^|ilni  h  il»apa>, 


referring  dther  (1)  to  an  antedflnvian  mission  ol 
Christ,  or  (2)  to  an  evangelization  of  the  angelt 
who  fdl  (Jnde*,  SP  2*),  appear  (in  view  of  the 
context,  the  fframmatical  construction,  and  the 
paralld  in  4*}  to  be  quite  untenable.  What 
appears  to  be  the  dmple  and  natural  view  of  the 
passages  is  given  in  the  paraphrase  above.  It 
may  further  be  observed  (a)  that  the  apoetie 
necessarily  uses  the  language  of  human  ezpenenee 
(roptvSils  i  of.  v."),  though  narrating  events  tran- 
Bcending^human  experience;  (6)  that  the  phrase rotk 
^Xaicg  wrtittavv  in  reference  to  Hades  is  quite 
natural  language  for  a  Jew;  oomp.  Apoc  Bar 
xxiiL  4  'a  place  was  prepared  where  the  living 
might  dwell  and  the  dead  might  be  guarded/ 
2  Es  T**-  ** ;  (e)  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
apostie's  language  (<«i|pu(«  .  .  .  ^Xoxf)  was  sug- 
gested hy  Is  61"-  42*  48*.  The  emphasis  of  the 
passage  rests  on  the  Person  of  the  The 
later  passage  (4*)  differs  from  the  earlier  in  tArss 
important  reqieiots :  (a)  the  reference  is  not 
limited  to  the  dead  belonging  to  one  generation. 
The  anarthrous  nU  nicpoit  is  not  in  itself  necessarily 
universal  in  scope,  but  here  it  must  I>e  interimtea 
in  the  light  of  this  preceding  words  (ry  . .  .  xpUom 
^Qmt  aU  nsped*) ;  (/S)  the  main  point  here  (accord- 
ing to  the  requirunents  of  the  context)  is  tite 
simde  fact  that  the  gospd  was  preached  to  the 
dead,  not  (as  in  S**)  the  agent  in  its  proclamation  | 
hence  the  differenoe  of  wording  (^n^/m^,  (fvryt- 
is  no  argument  that  the  two  passages  have 
not  a  oonmion  reference  to  a  single  occasion ;  (y) 
while  in  9*  nothing  is  said  as  to  tiie  aim  or  effect 
of  the  modamation,  here  its  object  is  distinotiy 
stated.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  this  sentence, 
in  whieh  the  pnrpoee  is  described,  is  one  in  whidt 
'm*'  and  94  oppoee  two  clnusee^  whereof  one  is 
really  subordinate  to  the  other'  (Liddell  and  Scott 
tub  «oes  iL  S).  The  pnnwae  of  the  preacUng 
was  not  that  the  dead  should  be  judged,  but  that 
though  judged  .  .  .  they  yet  mij^t  live.  .  .  .  The 
aorist  {KptiOn)  points  to  the  one  leaacn  of  the 


judgment  t  the  contrasted  present  (£<3rt),  to  the 
continuous  life  sard  ttir  (ct.  1").  The  two  pas- 
sages taken  together  appear  unquestionably  to 
asMrt  that  at  the  supreme  crisis  of  redemption 
the  Bedeemer  SUmseli  proclaimed  the  gospel  to 
the  dead,  those  who  perished  in  the  Flwxl  being 
particularly  spedfiedl  and  that  tlierefore  such 
Uessings  of  the  gospel  as  are  not  eonflned  to  this 
earthly  order  were  offered  to  them. 

Apvt  from  poesible  allusions  to  the  subject  in 
three  passages  of  St.  Paul  (Bo  IV  14',  Eph  4'),  no 
writer  in  the  NT  refers  to  the  demsennu  cm  it^erot, 
with  the  significant  exception  of  St.  Peter  (cf.  Ao 
2"-  *>),  who  may  wdl  have  learned  the  mysterious 
facts  of  which  he  speaks  from  the  lipe  of  tne  lUsen 
Lord  Himself.  The  simplid^  and  reticence  of  St. 
Peter's  disdosnre  are  remsrlcable.  On  references 
to  the  de$centut  in  early  Christian  literature  see 
Lightfoot  on  Ign.  Magn.  ix.  (add  to  tiie  passages 
ooUected  Ootpa  of  Peter  ix.).  It  appears  certain 
that  these  eariy  references  are  not  based  upon  the 
passages  in  1  P.  'No  direct  appud  is  made  to  St. 
Peter  in  any  of  the  numerous  references  to  the 
Descent ;  the  earliest  quotation  of  1  P  4*  we  have 
been  able  to  find  is  in  Cyprian's  Testimonia '  (Swete, 
ApottM  Creed  p.  68).  Hence  in  tiiese  passages  we 
have  expansions  of  a  primitive  Christian  tradition, 
independent  of  St.  Peter's  written  words. 

Additional  note  om  th»  name  'Peter.'  — "Or. 
Schechter,  in  the  Jetoith  Quarterly  Beview  for 
April  1900,  p.  428 f.,  writes  thus:  'Besides  the 
epithets  "  the  God-fearing  "  Abraham  or  Abraham 
'Hhe  friend  of  God,"  Abraham  also  bears  in  Rab- 
Unie  literature  the  title  of  "the  Book."  .  .  .  The 
BabUnie  passage  forms  an  illastcation  of  Nn  23* 
"  For  from  the  top  of  the  roeks  I  sea  him,"  and  runs 
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Okoa :  There  was  a  king  who  desired  to  build,  and 
to  hty  foundations ;  he  dug  constantly  deeper,  but 
found  onl^  a  swamp.  At  last  he  dns  and  found  a 
pttra  (this  is  the  veiy  word  the  Rabbi  uses).  He 
said,  "On  this  spot  I  shall  buld  and  lay  the 
foundations. "  So  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he, 
dedred  to  create  the  world,  but  meditating  upon 
the  generations  of  Enoch  and  the  Deluge,  he  said, 
"  How  shall  I  oreate  th«  world  whilst  those  wicked 
men  will  only  proroke  met"  But  m  soon  as  God 
peroeivad  that  thm  would  rise  an  Abraham,  he 
said,  "  Behold  I  hare  found  the  pttra  upon  which 
to  build  and  to  lay  fonndations."  Therefore  he 
called  Abraham  Bock  [m],  as  it  Is  said,  "  Look 
unto  the  rock  whence  y9  are  hewn.  Look  unto 
Abraham  your  father"  (Is  611-*).  Yalkut  L  766. 
See  Dr.  'ntylor's  Sttyiiigt  tf  the  Jewish  Father*, 
ed.  2,  p.  160.' 

iRBunaa.— flM  at  tha  Md  of  the  scilid*  oo  I  Peter. 

F.  H.  fjBASB. 

PBTBS,  SECOND  BPI8TLB  OFr- 

L  The  Bpirtle  ocoMidand         (ran  the  ouMtiaa  o<  ita 
nnaineneM. 
1.  TraiwmlMtoii  ot  the  Tnt. 
t,  amnmeiy  of  the  EpletU. 
t.  Dootrlne  of  the  ^liitle. 

4.  The  writer  of  the  KptaUe,  Mi  raeden,  the  otraum- 
■tenoce  of  Ite  oanpodtiaa. 
n.  TbeqneatiaDottheniniliieiieastMMBptatls, 
1.  The  integrity  of  the  Birietla. 
t.  Eeoeptlon  In  the  Chunh. 
I.  TooetnlaiT  and  atjie. 

4.  IntatnaleffMeoee  (a)refei«nceetothegoepelMitory; 
a)  absaooe  of  penonal  m«Hu;ee  aad  (reetiiics; 

I  Bi^tiWir"'™^'^*^^ 

•.  Uteniy  ^tles-(s) Jodt;  (») Jonplna:  MApooa- 

lypeeof  Peter. 
7.  OoBOhaiaa, 

L  THI  EnSTIiK  OOmODKBXD  APABT  FBOM  THX 

QunrnoK  of  its  Gjmuuimiibb.  —  I.  Trams- 
MiasiONorTBiT.  Fortheaathoritie*— MSS.and 
Versions— see  art.  JUDI  (EPUTLB  OF)  in  toL  ii 
p.  799.  Some  further  points  must  be  noted.  (1)8P 
is  not  contained  in  the  Peshi^ta.  The  text  |^Ten 
in  the  printed  editions  of  that  version  is,  it  ai>- 
pean,  part  of  the  Philoxenian  renion  of  the  NT 
made  m  the  early  years  of  the  6th  cent,  (see 
below,  p.  805).  (2)  Fortimts  of  pre-Hieronymic 
texts  are  found  in  the  Flenry  palimpaest=b  (edited 
by  Berger,  1889),  in  the  Mumoh  firaLgments  edited 
by  Ziegler=q  (only  !>-•),  and  in  Sie  SpeotOmn 
commonly  known  by  tbe  symbol  m  (ed.  Weihrioh). 
The  text  represented  in  h  q,  according  to  Berger, 
is  one  based  on  a  late  ' ItaUan'  text,  kindred  to 
that  revised  by  Jmm»,  transplanted  to  Africa 
and  there  greatly  altered— 'an  African  text  of  a 
late  period.'  Some  remarkable  fragments  of  an 
old  Latin  text  are  contained  in  Priscillian  (ed. 
Schepss) — 1"  (omnis  profetia  nel  scribtura  inter- 
prsBtationem  indiget,  p.  87),  2^**  (p.  29),  2*  (p.  46). 
Ambrose  («fa  Fide  iiL  12)  quotes  1".  (8)  Patristic 
evidence  for  the  text  is  found  chiefly  in  (a)  Greek 
writers — Didymus,  Ephraem  (not  Syriao  works), 
Cyril  Alex.,  John  of  Damascus,  the  commentators 
CEonmenins  and  Tbeophylact,  the  fragments  in 
Cramer's  Catena  (some  Mine  ascribed  to  Athan- 
asins,  Eusebins  of  Emesa,  and  Chrysostom  ;  on  the 
last  see  below,  p.  805n.);  (6)  Latin  writers— Am- 
brose, Priscillian,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Fulgentius, 
Vigilius,  Bede.  DiflBculties  oTinterpreta^  give 
a  sense  of  insecurity  in  regard  to  the  text  (e.g. 
2'>*").  Hort  supposes  that  there  are  primitive 
errors  in  8>»- On  3»,  see  below  p.  811 ;  and  on 
8"  see  Vansittart  in  the  JourtuU  of  Philology  iiL 
p.  8S7ff.,  where  he  suggests  that  the  'existence' 
of  this  Epistle,  as  of  that  to  the  Hebrews,  'de- 
pended for  many  years  on  a  ringle  copy.' 

2.  SUMUART  OF  THE  EPISTLB.—Tbe  Epistie 

(after  the  salutation)  seems  to  fall  into  three 


sections— (1)  1»-";  (2)  1>^2";  (3)  8»-".  Each  d 
the  two  latter  sections  begins  with  a  reference  to 
the  writer's  personal  relation  to  those  whcm  hs 
addresses,  and  in  both  cases  he  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  dangers  which  will  soon  overtake  them  from 
false  teachers. 

0)  (t)  1«  SaliUaHm:  (U.)  Divint  gifU^Tha  Dlylne 
power  baa  given  oa  all  aeedfal  endowmenla,  endowmenti 
tlmnigh  wtiioh  He  haa  given  oa*  Hia  promiaec,  that  thnmgb 
ttieee  promiaee  you,  having  eaowed  from  the  world'a  oorrap- 
tion,  may  become  aharera  in  the  Divine  nature.  0iL)  Th* 
duty  <if  diligenot.  Such  gifta  imply  dutiea.  Uae  dillgenoe  oa 
roar  nut  that  one  excellence  in  yon  may  grow  oat  of  another. 
Ot.)  IMI  Tlu  hopt  of  diiigenee.  Such  ezoeUenoee,  where  they 
exiet,  oauae  fnutfulneaa.  For  he  who  baa  them  not  la  blind, 
and  forgeti  that  he  waa  deanaed  from  the  eina  of  hie  old  life. 
Therefore  with  the  greater  dillgenoe  see  that  yoa  make  Ood'i 
oalllM  aad  ohoioe  <»  you  an  abiding  bleeidng.  Tdt  ao  acting, 
yoa  will  not  atumble ;  and  the  gift^  entrance  Into  the  eternal 
Ungdom  will  without  atint  be  youra. 

(fl  a)  1"*"  The  vmter't  can  far  Ma  Afmdt.— Hence,  though 
ye  know  theee  trutha,  I  will  ever  keep  them  treeh  in  your 
memoiy,  ao  long  aa  I  am  in  thia  tabonacle,  for  I  know  from 
the  Lord'e  diadoeure  of  the  future  to  me  that  my  putting  it  off 
will  come  auddenly.  Furtiier,  I  will  take  diligent  care  that, 
aa  during  my  life  ao  alao  after  my  departure,  yoa  aball  be 
reminded  of  theee  trutba.  (ii.)  Iia->1  The  teachen'  warrant. 
For  we  did  not  follow  fablea  aUltuUy  elaborated  when  we  told 
JVOL  of  the  power  of  the  Loid  and  Hla  coming  (ia.  In  the  fleehi 
Our  warrant  waa  that  we  had  been  initiated  Into  ttie  myatery 
of  Hla  majeaty.  We  beheld  the  gloiy  which  He  reodved 
from  the  Father,  when  the  voice  of  Ood  addreaeed  Him  aa  My 
Bon,  when  we  were  Uia  oompaniona  in  the  Holy  Mount.  And 
irtiat  la  more  abiding  than  a  fleeting  eoioe  we  poeaeaa  in  the 
prophetic  word.  Give  heed  to  it  aa  a  lamp  ahining  in  a  foul 
place  till  the  perfect  dawn  cornea.  But  remember  that  the 
interpretation  of  a  propheOT  in  Scripture  doe*  not  lie  within 
a  man'e  unaided  power  t ;  for  propheoy  came  not  by  the  will 
of  man,  but  men  apake  from  Ood  aa  they  were  controlled  by 
the  Spirit,  (ill.)  »u  i^ofar  ttaehan;  Utar  tun  puniihmttU. 
Aa  there  were  talae  pn^beta  in  larael,  ao  there  will  be  talae 
teachera  among  you,  denying  even  the  Maater  who  purahaaed 
them.  Many  wiU  follow  them,  their  life  and  their  triarhinr 
bebig  marked  by  laadviouaneea,  greed,  inainceri^.  But  their 
Judgment  haa  long  been  actively  working.  For  Ood  ever 
poniabea  the  oviL  He  poniahed  angela  when  they  rinned, 
onmmHitlng  them  to  dene  of  darkneae  to  be  kept  for  Judgment : 
the  aadent  world,  while  He  delivered  Noah ;  the  OIUm  of  the 
Plain,  tbdr  overthrow  being  an  example  otwhatiball  hanpen 
to  ungodly  men,  while  Be  delivered  Lot,  ever  wearied  out  by 
the  laadvioua  life  of  the  lawleaa.  Tea,  the  Lord  can  deUver 
the  godly  from  temptation,  and  keep  the  unrighteoua  li.  pun- 
iahment  for  the  day  of  Judjpnent.  And  thk  is  chiefly  lo  with 
thoee  whoee  aina  are  nndeanneea,  proud  inauboidinatlon,  and 
alandering:  whereaa angela,  greater  In  power  than  they,  bring 
no  alanderooa  aoooaaUon  aoainat  them  (i*.  tbaae  alnnere)  befon 
the  liord.  (iv.)  2»«>  MaHu  <tf  aueA/oIaa  tmhen.  Soch  men 
may  be  eadly  diioeraed.  In  their  eina,  and  therefore  in  thdi 
puniahment,  they  are  Uke  irrational  animala.  Xhey  blaaon 
their  profligacy  in  broad  daylight.  They  are  apota  and  flawa 
in  your  company.  Their  glancea  are  oeaaeleaaly  unchaete. 
Tbery  entice  reatleaa  aoula.  They  ain  from  moUvea  of  covetous- 
neaa  like  Balaam,  who  waa  mlraaaloady  rebuked  for  his  mad- 
neea.  They  are  aa  purpoeeleaa  aa  waterieea  apiGig*  or  tempeet- 
driven  mMa:  thdr  end  will  be  thick  darkneaa.  With  empty 
Tavntlngi  they  entice  into  luata  thoee  who  are  Jnat  escaping 
tram  evS  oompanlonahip.  Themadves  the  alavee  of  oormpUoi^ 
fhey  promise  a  spuriona  liberty.  They  are  indeed  ilaves.  For 
if  tuey  were  reaoued  tram  the  defllementa  of  the  worid  and  are 
now  again  enanared  therein,  their  laat  atate  haa  become  wotae 
than  their  flrat  FOr  Ignorance  of  righteouaneaa  is  better  than 
deliberate  rebellion  uainat  the  mfy  commandment.  Their 
degradation  la  set  forth  in  common  proverbs. 

(8)  0.)  S"-  The  writer's  fptttte.— In  this,  aa  In  my  lotmer 
letter,  I  remind  yoo  of  the  words  spoken  long  ago  by  the 
prophets,  and  of  uie  Lord'a  oommandment  brought  to  rou  by 
thoee  of  the  apostlea  who  were  your  teachers.  (IL)  t>-T  Jfeeiers 
at  Ou  promiu  <{f  th»  iUfum.  Remember  before  nl  else  that 
in  the  last  days  mockers  will  oome,  men  of  lustful  life,  eoom- 
(oily  asking  what  has  beoome  of  the  promise  of  His  return. 
For  ae  Fathers  peaaed  away,  and  the  world'a  oooiae  Is  un- 
obanged.  Such  mockers  are  self-condemned.  For  they  wOfully 
ioiget  that  by  the  word  of  Ood  the  heavens  were  made  and 
the  earth  compacted  of  water  and  by  means  of  water,  waters 
which  became  the  Instrument  of  Judgment.  And  by  the  aama 
word  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  being  kept  for  the  fire 
of  1^  final  Judgment  (UL)  m'  Tlu  harUt  dcfoy  and  Hit 
mmSmg.  Forget  not  that  Ood  reckons  not  time  as  men  reckcn. 
His  seeming  alowneas  in  fulflliing  Hla  promlae  la  in  truth  Hla 
long-auffering  towards  you,  that  all  may  come  to  repentance. 
Howbdt  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  oome  suddenly,  the  day  when 
the  vault  of  heaven  shall  pass  away,  and  the  stars  ahul  melt 


*8pitta  (Cer  xwrite  BrUJ  det  Petnu  p.  41 S.)  would  read 
i/u'  in  T.a  with  A  86,  38  ayr-bod  syr-hl-mg,  and  would  take  the 
iftit  of  T.a  and  the  Ji'  £>  of  v.*  to  refer  to  the  apoetlea. 

t  Spitta  (p.  lis)  takes  the  wordi  to  mean,  '  Kelne  Pr(^hesei 
ung  der  Sohrift  iat  der  Art  daas  eie  vemicbtet  werden  ktante.' 
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with  iMak  ud  Um  earth  and  men**  works  therein  dwll  be 
dinoTend.  The  oerteinty  of  thkdiaolutlon  of  material  thing* 
taaoalltobaliiHM  of  life  end  to  an  eameet  ezpeotation  of  Hie 
eomlac.  Iben— becann  the  day  of  Ctod  haa  oome— the  whole 
labrio  ol  the  nnlrene  efaall  be  bomed  np.  But  we  expect, 
aooordfaic  to  HI*  ytondae,  new  heavein  and  a  new  earth— the 
home  of  rlghteooneM.  f^.)»*nThtit»<uMutniutifbelimn 
intittm^tf  IkUhm.  Wherefore  haiiDK  theae  hopee,  be 
diligent  that  joa  may  be  fOond  of  the  Lord  at  His  coming 
Wemelei  And  legaid  the  Lonra  lonMoflering  aa  aalvation, 
aaPaalaaidt0  70ii,aiid  aa  ha  aaja  In  aU  Ua  letters,  dealing  in 
them  with  theaa  mattaia  lettoia  hi  whioh  are  many  difficult 
"  ■"     I  who  laok  learning  and  stability  twist  and 


aajingav    

wreadi,  aa  thar  do  all  the  other  Senptorea.  But  do  you  be 
OB  yonr  goard  ualnst  Uw  tnU  Inflwinoa  of  the  towleM,  and 
■raw  in  (laaa  ana  kaoiriadga. 

S.  DOOTBISM  OF  Tax  SPISTLB.—W  The  doctrine 
of  God.  (a)  Tk»  Fathtr.  The  term  rart^p  is  used 
mily  in  relation  to  the  Incarnate  Son  {V").  God 
1^  His  woid  (OMnmand)  was  the  Creator  and  is 
the  SuBtainer  of  the  muTerse  (3*-*).  He  is  ahove 
the  limiUttions  of  time  (3*).  He  infliots  punish- 
ment on  ansela  and  men  (2^  ),  and  thns  the  fiitlpa, 
yUntn  (8^  is  described  as  4  roO  9eo0  V^pa  (3"). 
Bnt  He  is  long-snffering,  and  delays  judgment  (3*, 
ef.  8").  He  gave  His  witness  to  tne  Incarnate 
Son  (1'').  Men  can  know  God  (1*)  and  can  partake 
of  the  Divine  nature  (1^).  The  phrase  Btla  ^ivis 
{I*)  refers  rather  to  what  God  essentially  i* ;  the 

fhrase  ^^  ^ryoXorpsw^t  34fo  {I")  to  God  as  revealing 
[imself  by  outward  signs,  (o)  The  Son.  Nothing 
is  said  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  Liord.  The 
tran  ttit  is,  however,  applied  to  Him  in  I'  roO 
9ra8  iifi&r  k.  caTrjpos  'IrjaoO  Xp. ;  contrast  the 
order  in  1*  roO  0eo&  k.  'IrivoO  toO  nplov  1i/uir,  and 
compare  !»  3**  roO  xvpiov  ^iiQn  c.  o-ur^pot  Iri<roO 
XptffToO.  Compare  the  phrase  4  9ela  SAra/ut  airoO 
(1*),  and  note  now  He  is  closely  joined  with  the 
Father  as  the  object  of  man's  knowledge  (1*).  In 
I"  it  seems  the  preferable,  if  not  the  necessary, 
interpretation  to  take  rapouria  of  the  First  rather 
than  of  the  Second  Coming,  for  (a)  the  context 
speaks  of  history  and  not  prophecy  ;  (p)  the  word 
itself,  though  as  a  fact  elsewhere  in  the  NT  and  in 
this  Epistle  (3*-  it  is  used  of  the  Second  Coming, 
naturally  bean  this  meaning  *  (of.  IXeunt,  Ac  7"). 
If  this  mterpretation  of  1>*  be  the  true  one,  tJien 
the  message  of  the  Incarnation  is  described  as 
dealing  with  i-i^i'  roO  tvplou  iut&p  'Ir/irm!  XpirroS  Siraiuw 
Kml  wofuvaiar — the  Lord's  essential  power  and  His 
coming  to  the  world.  His  luyaKeiArnt  was  revealed 
on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  He  purchased 
men  (ie.  by  His  blood,  c£  Rev  6*),  and  so  becsme 
their  absolute  Master  (ttmrbrrit,  2* ;  of.  SoSXof  .  ,  . 
1.  Xp.,  V).  The  term  aurfio,  as  applied  to  Him,  is 
characteristic  of  this  Epistle  "  2"  3^  •»).  His 
.  kingdom  is  described  in  the  words  of  Daniel  (3'* 
[4*]  V,  cf.  1  Mac  2^)  as  an  aUmn  fIturCKeta  (cf. 
Lk  1",  Rev  ll").  He  will  fulfil  HU  promise  to 
return  (3*).  (e)  The  Soly  Spirit.  The  (mly  mention 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  reference  to  His  controlling 
inspiration  of  the  ancient  prophets  (1"). 

(2)  Redemption. — In  temri.  to  our  Lord,  it  was 
wrought  out  by  Him  in  His  act  whereby  He  pur- 
chasM  men  (2');  in  regard  to  Christians,  it  is 
brought  into  contact  with  each  one  in  the  ca0a- 
which  parts  the  new  from  the  old  life  (1*). 
The  Divine  'calling'  and  'choice'  of  men  are  re- 
garded as  closely  related  (tV  icX^tr  «.  iKKvr/if,  1" ; 
note  the  vineulum  of  the  common  article).  Human 
effort  ii  needed  to  give  them  an  abiding  validity 
(fitfialap).  In  1*  (roD  KoMirarTot  iifuis)  it  is  uncertain 
(a)  whether  the  iiii&s  refers  to  Christians  generally 
or  to  the  apostles  in  particular;  {p)  whether  the 
i  KoKlffat  refers  to  the  Father  or  to  Christ.  Much 
stress  is  laid  on  conduct  and  on  the  cultivation  of 
Christian  virtues  (l"-)-  Knowledge  {htlyruvtt,  !>•*•• 
2";  yrAni ,  1'  3**)  has  a  pre-eminent  pontion  assigned 

*  Compare, ».().,  Ira.  PkOad.  9,  «4>  m^mms'w  «S  nmwK . .  .  W 
Ti.  «>«rrv»;  ^poL  Aritidii.  16;  Justin,  ^poi. 
L  tt ;  see  Ughtfoot  on  ign.  {.«. 


to  it.  The  object  of  knowledge  is  the  Fathet 
(l«-»m)  and  Christ  (1«  2"  3") ;  in  l^yrMru  appears 
without  further  deHnition.  The  knowleage  of 
God  and  of  Christ  lb  the  means  whereby  men 
escape  the  evil  of  the  world  (2'-")  and  receive  grace 
and  peace  (1')  and  spiritual  endowments  (I*).  The 
cultivation  of  Christian  excellences  leads  to  fruit- 
fulness  in  regard  to  this  knowledge  (!'),  which  is 
not  a  iinal  bat  a  progressive  knowledge  (3"). 
Since  it  is  closely  allied  to  ydptt  (3"),  it  is  clearly 
a  spiritual  and  not  an  intellectual  attainment. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Tvums  of  1*  (without  a 
definition  of  its  object)  is  apparently  '  knowledge' 
generally ;  it  is  described  as  tne  link  between  dprn} 
and  iynpireui.  The  end  of  the  Divine  promises  is 
that  men  should  become  6eiat  kowupoI  (pitem  (!*)• 
The  goal  of  Christian  diligence  is  the  entrance 
into  the  Lord's  '  eternal  kingdom '  (I'*). 

(3)  Creation. — ^The  cause  of  creation  was  *  the 
word  (command)  of  God'  (3').  But  at  least  in 
regard  to  the  earth  further  (physical)  details  are 
given — <I  IJarot  xal  3t'  BSaret  awerrdca.  Prob- 
ably the  interpretation  nven  by  (Ecnmenius 
(quoted  by  Field,  Notes  on  Translation  of  the  NT 

SI.  242)  is  the  true  one — ^  i(  Btarot  iih,  wt  ^( 
XucoS  alrlw  it'  ttarot  Si,  in  Stk  reXucoS  {sie  lege  pro 
SuiTcXtKoO)'  Map  yip  rd  vwixm  liti'  yv't  fHor  xSKKa  rtt 
hcipxo*  aArj.  In  v.>*  the  universe  is  described  as 
consisting  of  'the  heavens'  (the  vault  of  heaven), 
the  stairs  (trrotxeui),  the  earth. 

(4)  Angelology.  —  It  is  clearly  laid  down  that 
there  once  was  '  a  fall '  of  certain  angels  (dWXuv 
&imp7-n<rirraw,  2*),  and  that  their  sin  was  followed 
by  Divine  vengeance.  God  committed  them  to 
'pits  of  darkness,'  there  to  be  kept  for  (final) 
judgment.  In  a  later  passage  of  the  Epistle  (2") 
there  is  an  obscure  reference  to  the  muistry  of 
angels.  The  false  teachers  (it  is  there  said)  ti(at 
o6  Tpiitovam,  pKtur^iwOirrts,  Svou  AyytXai  Ivx^  *• 
Svp6liui  lul^ortt  Arret  oi  ipipovirai  kolt'  airuni  npi,  KvpUf 
p\iff<trtiiuir  Kplffw.  It  must  remain  doubtful  if  car' 
airur  refers  to  the  false  teachers  or  (as  the  partdlel 
in  Jude"-  suggests)  to  the  ii|atjuBt  mentioned. 
In  either  case,  angels  appear  to  be  represented  as 
bringing  before  the  Lord  tidings  as  to  the  conduct 
of  created  beings,  whether  angels  or  men. 

(5)  Eschatoloay. — Fallen  angels  and  unrighteous 
men  alike  nnaiargo  temporary  punishment  until 
the  time  of  their  final  doom  (2^*).  The  day,  when 
'the  promise  of  his  coming'  is  fulfilled,  variously 
described  as  iiiUpn  xoUreoa  (2*  S'),  iyUpa  KvpUm  (3"), 
il  ToS  $tm)  ^iiiipa  (3"),  has  three  aspects— (a)  In 
regard  to  the  sinful :  To  the  ungodly  it  will  be  a 
■il/iipa  .  .  .  iruXtlas  (3^,  cf.  2>  3*') ;  and  of  this 
'destruction'  the  overthrow  of  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain  is  the  type  (2").  The  disclosure  as  to  the 
angels  who  sinned  does  not  go  beyond  the  simple 
idea  of  x/iUnt  (2*) ;  (/3)  In  regard  to  the  universe : 
'  Dissolution '  {ToiTar  .  .  .  rdiTwr  Xvo^w,  3")  is 
the  destiny  of  all  parts  of  the  material  universe. 
The  means  of  this  dissolution  will  be  fire  (s-t^l 
rtipoAiUfOi  S',  Kawoifimt  3"*,  wupoAntrot,  xavroiiura 
3").  (y)  In  regard  to  the  righteous :  The  dis- 
solution of  '  the  heavens  and  earth  that  now  are ' 
will  usher  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise 
of  'new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.'  The  spiritual 
character  of  the  new  universe  is  insisted  on  — 
oft  SiKauxrini  KartuKti  (3").  In  an  earlier  passage 
of  the  Epistle  (1"),  where  the  meaning  and  the 
oonstniction  are  doubtful,  it  seems  to  m  implied 
that  that  day  will  be  the  da>vn  of  such  full 
daylight  '  in  the  hearts '  of  the  faithful  that  the 
'  lamp '  of  prophecy  will  be  no  more  needed. 

4.  TBS  WRITER  OF  THE  EPISTLE,  ITS  READERS, 

THE  Circumstances  op  its  Composition,  as 

REPRESENTED  IN  TBE  EPISTLE  ITSELF.— {\)  The 

Writer.  The  writer  speaks  as  'Simon  (Symeon' 
Peter,  bond-servant  and  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.' 
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He  lefen  to  two,  poesibly  to  three,  occasions 
in  liis  discipleehip — (a)  his  presence  on  the  Mount 
of  Transflgnration  (1>^) ;  (6)  the  Lord's  rerela- 
tioa  to  hun  in  regard  to  his  death  (!>«)■  («) 
the  Lord's  call  of  hunseU  and  of  other  disciples 
(1*).  The  last  reference  is  doabtfol  (see  above, 
I.  800).  The  EpisUe  does  not  assert  that  be 
lad  risited  those  to  whom  he  writes;  though 
it  is  not  nnnatoral  to  snppose  that  tliis  is  im- 
plied in  V-  V.  Bnt  he  Iiad  written  to  them 
one  Murliw  letter  (S>),  the  object  of  which  had 
been,  what  the  object  of  the  present  letter  was, 
wit,  to  kindle  their  minds  to  remember  the  teach- 
ings of  the  ancient  prophets  and  of  the  apostles 
who  had  instructed  them.  He  calls  St.  Paul '  oar 
beloved  brother,'  and  he  was  acquainted  with 
several  of  his  Kpistles,  and  especially  with  one 
which  that  apostle  had  written  to  those  whom  he 
li  now  addressing.  He  himself  now  writes  under 
a  sense  that  his  death  is  imminent  (1");  and  he 
promises  that,  so  long  as  he  lives,  he  will  still 
remind  them  of  his  teacning.  Mid  that  he  will  malce 
provision  that  after  his  decease  they  should  always 
IM  able  to  call  it  to  mind.  Nothing  in  the  letter, 
it  should  be  added,  reveals  the  place  where  he 
writes,  his  companions,  or  his  plus.  (2)  Th«  r»- 
api0Ht»of  Ms  Utter.  Unless  we  assume  that  the 
former  X^istle  referred  to  in  f  is  1  P,  nothing  Is 
said  in  the  Enistle  to  show  where  its  intended 
recipients  dwelt.  The  two  phrases,  ro7t  Ittnitm 
^lilr  XaxoOrv  wiartr  {l\  eL  Juae  *),  and  drofvydm-n 
Hit  ip  Kiriuf  ir  triBv/df,  ^of&t  (!'),  make  it  prob- 
able that  they  were  Gentile  rather  than  Jewish 
converts.  But  the  language  is  too  general  to 
warrsnt  a  oertain  inference.  Some  at  least  of  the 
apostles  had  been  among  their  teachers  (8*),  and  it 
appears  from  l>*  that  tney  were  not  recent  con- 
verts. From  their  past  we  turn  to  their  futnre. 
The  Epirtle  warns  them  of  the  advent  among  them 
of  certain  false  teaehen.  It  is  an  assumption— 
though  it  li  a  probaUe  aHomittion — that  the  three 
paatages  of  tae  Epistle  whieh  speak  of  false 
teachers— S''*,  3^,  S>*— refer  to  the  same  persons. 
Taking  tUs  identincatian  for  granted,  we  note  the 
followuig  points  In  the  description  of  these  enemies 
of  the  truth :  (I)  Their  life  and  teaching  are  such 
that  in  effect  th«y  dear  the  rule  of  Christ  and  His 
law  (2>) ;  (2)  thoy  are  tnonselves  immoral,  and  by 
life  and  teaching  they  infect  others  (2^m.ik- 
(8)  th^  are  insubordinate  to  authority  (2">);  (4) 
ther  are  influenced  as  teachers  by  greed  of  gain 
(2^  >*•**);  (6)as  teaehen  they  are  plausible  and 
crafty  (2*-  >^  **) ;  (6)  their  teaching  is  empty  rhetoric 
(S") ;  (7)  they  ridicule  the  idea  of  Christ's  return 
(8"') ;  (8)  they  support  their  false  teaching  by  an 
anscrapulons  appeal  to  Scripture  (8'*).  Sndi  are 
the  notes  of  the  false  teaching  which  will  arise 
Ar*  4vxiiTW  rOr  iyupOp  (8^ 

To  this  statement  of  uie  details  as  to  the  writer 
and  redpients  of  the  Epistle,  which  seem  to  be 
implied  in  the  document  itself,  it  will  be  well  to 
append  the  views  as  to  the  oeearion  of  the  Epistle 
and  the  ekvumitaiMM  of  it*  eompotition,  which 
have  been  put  forward  of  late  years  by  two  critics 
who  have  defended  its  authenticity. 

(L)  The  chief  points  which  Spitta  empharises  in 
his  dabomte  wonc.  Dor  tioeita  Brief  de*  Petnu  und 
der  Brief  dot  Judat,  1886,  are  as  follows :— St.  Peter 
wrote  we  Epistle  late  in  his  life  to  Jetrish  Chris- 
tians, to  whom  both  he  [»)  and  St.  Paul  (8")  had 
addressed  letters  which  nave  not  been  preserved. 
He  promises  to  make  provision  that  after  his  death 
his  niends  shaJl  be  reminded  of  his  teaching.  The 
Epistle  of  Jude  was  accordingly  written  at  a  later 
time  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  out  St. 
Peter's  intention ;  ana  in  that  Epistle  there  are 
several  direct  references  (w.*-  »• "»)  to  2  P,  while  in 
Jn  17  f.  we  find  words  fronn  2  P  8*  quoted  as  apos- 


tolic words.  The  destination  of  the  Epistle  explain* 
its  subsequent  history.  The  'panlinisohe  Ein- 
seitigkeit '  of  our  NT  Canon  is  one  of  many  proofs 
that  the  early  Church  was  not  wont  to  weleonu 
documents  which  had  Jewish  assooiationa. 

(iL)  Zahn,  EinleitHtiff  iL  42-110,  1890,  takes  tha 
same  general  line  as  Spitta,  bnt  is  somewliat  moiia 
precise  and  circumstantial  in  his  reconstruction  «rf 
the  history.  St.  Peter  addressed  tiie  Epistle  to 
Churohea,  mainly  Jewish,  in  Palestine  and  in  the 
adjacent  districts,  but  not  N.  or  TX.W.  of  the  Syrian 
Antioeh.  The  aposUe  had  long  before  tiJcen  a 
leading  part  in  their  evangelisation,  and  had  snb- 
sequently  written  to  them  a  letter  now  lost.  St 
Paul  also,  not  improbably  during  his  imprisonment 
at  Ctesarea,  had  sent  them  a  letter;  but  this 
letter,  like  tb»  letter  of  St.  Peter  just  mentioned, 
has  not  been  preserved.  One  of  toe  chief  reasons 
why  St.  Peter  wrote  them  this  second  letter  was 
to  warn  them  against  false  teachers,  whose  evil 
influeoce  he  had  himself  seen  at  work  in  Oentile 
Churches.  He  feared  lest  the  plsAue  should  spread 
to  Jewiab  converts.  The  apostle  then,  over  and 
above  die  exhortations  and  warnings  of  the  Epistle 
itself,  promises  that  he  will,  as  long  as  he  lives, 
remind  them  of  the  truths  on  which  he  insists, 
and  further,  that  he  will  write  for  them  an  instruc- 
tion in  doctrine  (L^irte&r\ft),  that  after  his  death 
they  may  have  these  things  ever  brought  to  mind. 
The  time  of  the  Epistle  must  be  placM  late  in  St. 
Peter's  life ;  for  (a)  he  writes  as  one  now  growing 
old ;  (^)  many  letters  of  St.  Paul  are  in  existence : 
(y)  there  is  a  feeling  of  disappointment  abroad 
that  tiie  pronuae  of  the  Return  is  unfulfilled ; 
(<)  the  first  generation  of  Christians  is  now  dying 
ott.  Aa  to  tnefltuse  where  the  Epistle  was  written, 
it  eratains  no  indication  that  St.  Peter  had  as  yet 
been  in  Home.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that,  whoi  he  wrote  to  them,  he  was 
not  living  in  (he  immediate  neighbourhood  of  his 
oomspondents.  Thus  it  is  an  obvious  conjecture 
(a)  that  the  ptcM  where  the  Epistle  was  written 
was  Antiooh  ;  (i)  that  the  time  of  its  composition 
was  shortly  before  St.  Peter  left  the  £ast  foi 
Home,  where  be  probably  arrived  in  the  antnms 
of  68 ;  is.  the  date  falls  within  the  years  60-63. 
About  a  dosen  years  later  (eire.  73)  St.  Jude  wrote 
to  tiie  same  Churches,  and  (w.'- ")  formally  quoted 
2  P  as  an  apostolic  document.  Aa  to  tue  later 
history  of  2  P,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the 
faot  tliat  I  P  and  2  P  were  written  to  whollv 
different  groups  of  Churches.  It  is  quite  natural, 
therefore,  that  their  fate  should  be  different.  For 
a  long  time  Gentile  Christians  would  trouble, 
themselves  but  little  as  to  an  EpisUe  addressed 
to  Jewish  Christians.  Hoioe  the  companitive 
obscurity  into  which  2  P  fell. 

There  is  little  room  for  differenoe  of  opinion  as 
to  the  date  oft  P  amon^  critics  who  maititain  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  and  hold  the  almost 
universal  opinion  tiiat  it  was  written  as  a  sequel  to 
1  P,  tiie  latter  Epistle  being  placed  near  the  end  of 
St  Peter's  life.  The  case,  however,  is  somewhat 
altered  for  anv  who  follow  B.  Wdasand  Kilhl  (see 
above,  p.  782  f.)  in  their  view  that  1  P  was  written 
about  the  year  64.  Yet  these  critics  do  not  diverge 
from  the  conclusion  aa  to  the  date  of  2  P  mentioned 
just  alx^e.  On  the  one  hand,  Ktlhl  urges  that  the 
silence  of  the  Epistle  as  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  i*  a  proof  that  it  was  written  before 
the  year  70.  On  the  other,  the  faet  that  St 
Peter  holds  himself  hencefortii  alone  responsible 
for  the  instruction  of  those  to  whom  he  writes, 
though  he  is  aware  that  St  Paul  had  written 
to  them,  points  to  a  time  after  the  death  of  the 
latter  apostle.  The  most  probable  date,  there- 
fore, is  (according  to  Ktthl)  about  the  middle  oi 
the  6th  decade. 
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n.  Thb  QuEsnoir  of  the  Gbnuikensss  of 

rax  EPISTLS.-rl.  INTBQRITY  OF  THB  EPISTLX. 

Before  discnadng  the  problem  of  the  Kenuineneaa 
of  ttie  Bidrtle  we  mnat  clear  out  of  toe  way  the 
qneetiaii  of  ita  integrity.  Are  we  bound  to  oon- 
nder  the  Epistle  as  a  whole!  May  not  some  of 
the  difficulties  in  regard  to  its  genainenees  arise 
ftdm  the  &ot  that  the  Ej>istle  as  it  stands  has 
been  interpolated  t  In  this  matter  Kilhl  has  in- 
herited the  suspicions  of  two  earlier  critics— 
Bertholdt  and  Lange.  It  wiU  be  sufficient  to 
examine  Uie  ease  as  stated  by  Kiihl.  He  sup- 
poses (1)  that  the  whole  of  oh.  2  is  an  inter- 
polation; (2)  that  in  S"-  words  have  been 
tnaerted  to  facilitate  the  dovetailing  of  the  inter- 
polated passage  into  the  original  letter.  In  this 
original  document,  aeoording  to  KUhl's  theory, 
the  jiassage  about  popheoy  wae  eaooeeded  im- 
mediately li^  an  exnortation— M,  iiytryrsf, 

wpa^nirHf,  rtSn  Wf&n*  "pi&tKorm  c.r.X,  He  ia 
thus  enabled  to  maintain  that  the  Epistle  in  its 
original  form  is  older,  in  ita  present  interpolated 
form  more  recant,  than  Jude.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  reference  in  8'  to  an  earlier  Ejnstle, 
addressed  by  the  same  writer  to  the  same  readen, 
likewise  disappears.  Suspioiona  aa  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  a  document,  when  they  are  in- 
terested, are  themselves  snspicioua.  In  this  case 
they  claim  no  external  support.  And  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  Epistle  u  against  them.  The 
transition  from  1*>  to  2>''  is  naturaL  The  thought 
of  aneient  moidieoy  leads  to  a  reference  to  its 
parody  in  the  lalse  pophets  of  old  days.  If  the 
writer  goes  on  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the 
dangers  of  the  past  and  the  dangera  which  he 
foresees  in  the  future,  the  sequence  of  his  thought 
la  quite  simple.  Again,  there  cannot  be  said^to 
be  any  difference  in  style  between  oh.  2  and  the 
test  M  the  Epirtle.  Again,  if  affinities  with  Jude 
are  most  conspicuous  in  oh.  2,  they  are  not  con- 
fined to  that  chapter,  and,  when  examined,  they 
appear  to  be  borrmpings  from  Jude  as  clearly  in  ch. 

1  as  in  oh.  2  (see  art.  on  Judk,  |  4).  Lastly,  it  will 
be  shown  later  that  the  ooincidenoes  between  2  P 
and  the  Apoealmm  of  Peter  are  found  both  in  eh.  1 
and  in  ch.  2  of  2  P.  Their  diffiuion  eannot  but  be 
a  weighty  argument  for  the  integritv  of  the  EpisUe. 
The  suspicions,  then,  of  Ktthl  and  nis  predeoessow 
in  tills  view  must  be  dismissed  as  arbitrary  and  nn- 
supported  by  external  or  internal  evidence. 

2.  Recbptios  is  the  CHVBCB.—The  investiga- 
tion falls  under  three  heads— <1)  the  alleged  use  of 
the  language  and  characteristic  thonghte  of  2  P  hi 
docnmento  (other  than  Books  of  NT)  belonging  to 
let  and  2nd  eenturies ;  (2)  such  aHesed  use  of,  and 
referenoes  to,  2  P  in  docnmento  belonging  to  the 
period  between  the  beginning  of  the  8rd  century  and 
the  time  of  Eusebias ;  (3)  the  evidence  of  Eusebius 
and  of  other  writers  of  the  4th  and  6th  centuries ; 
the  reception  of  2  P  in  the  Canon  of  the  Eastern 
(Greek)  and  Western  Churchea,  and  ita  rejection  in 
the  Synan  Church. 

(1)  Some  of  the  alleged  ooincidenoes  will  be 
examined  in  detail.  The  rest  are  dealt  witii  in 
the  general  remarks  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

(a)  Clement  of  Some. — (L)  'We  have  Nmih  and 
Lot  adduced  in  vii.  6  and  zi.  I  similarly  to  what  is 
done  in  2  Peter  iL  5-0'  (Warfield  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Southern  Pretbyterian  Seview,  IBSS, 
B.  63).  But  in  Clement  the  examplea  of  Noah  and 
Lot  do  not  stand  side  by  side  as  in  2  P,  but  are 
widely  separated  in  a  whole  series  of  OT  worthies. 
(iL)  Cllem.  viL  rovro,  dyanfrol,  vi  /liror  iii&t  rovBt- 
nvrrn  iwtrriXKi^ur,  dXX4  K.  itvrtdt  twoiiritKorm  I 

2  P  l"  P.  Beyond  the  fact  that  the  common 
Greek  word  meaning  'remind'  occurs  in  both 

in  reference  to  a  letter,  there  is  no  re 


semblance  in  phraseology  or  idea,  (iii.)  Clem.  vii. 
S&t  4xi(pu{<i>  luriiroua  0  2  P  2*.  Lightfoot,  how- 
ever, shows  .that  Clement  probably  derive  il  this 
eoneeption  oif  Noah  from  the  Sibylline  Oraclee. 
(It.)  Clem.  ix.  roAt  r«Xciwi  \ttToupyiiffarrat  rji  /mto]^ 
ran-tc  o^O  ||  2  P  I".  It  must,  however,  be 
observed  Uiat  in  the  LXX  the  noun  {luyaXorfdvtia) 
ia  (espedallv  in  the  Psalms)  a  very  favourite 
word,  and  tnat  the  adjective  occurs  in  reference 
to  God,  e.g.  2  Mac  8"  (r4  /*.  ivoiia).  The  special 
phrase  in  question  is  an  echo  of  the  language  o' 
the  Psahns— 20  (21)*  iifav  c.  ittyeXorpirnar,  144 
(146)  *■  "  r^r  ftrraXowpirtiar  Hjt  ti^  iYiHrdr^  n» 
.  .  .  r^v  difdr  r^j  ^teyaXor/wTclat  lijt  panMat  <rov. 
In  Clement  the  adj.  is  common,  being  used  in 
reference  to  the  Divine  wilL  g^fta,  worship, 
strength,  name  (ix.  xix.  xlv.  IxL  Ixiv.).  The  im- 
pression that  in  Clement  the  phrase  in  question 
and  similar  expressions  have  a  litiugicu  origin 
(*.«.  that  th^  are  derived  from  [Greek]  synagogue 

Erayers)  is  oonfirmed  by  a  reference  to  the  Greek 
itnrgies,  e.g.  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrytoitom,  Aytot  tt 
sal  •wd'yMf,  col  /tryoXorpn^f  ^  nu  (Swainson 
p.  129),  Litwyjf  of  St.  James  (Swainson  p.  268). 
(v.)  Clem,  xxiii.  A  pasiiage  is  quoted  as  Scripture 
oontaining  the  words,  ■  These  things  we  did  hear 
in  the  days  of  our  fathers  also ;  and  behold  we 
have  grown  old,  and  none  of  these  things  luvth 
befallen  ns.'  The  thought  is  not  dissimilar  to 
2  P  3^,  but  there  is  no  ooincidenee  of  expression. 
Clement  probably  took  the  qnotetion  (cf.  '  2  Clem.' 
xL)  'from  some  spurious  prophetic  book';  see 
Ldghtfoot,  M  loe.  (vi.)  Clem.  xxxv.  dsaXov9)irw/wv 
rg  iSu  dXaftist  1 2  P  2^.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  use  of  h  iUt  («,«.  r^t  Mt,  Siiax^, 
see  Hamaok  on  Did,  V)  and  the  use  of  4  iX^eta 
{e.ff.  i  KOMiir  rfii  OilfidM)  are  very  common  ;  the 
eomUnation  of  the  two  words  therefore  is  in  no 
way  remarkable,  (vii.)  Clem,  xxxiv.  tit  t6  /itrixni 

aiMO  I  2  P  K   But  it  must  be  noticed  that  the 
phrase  has  a  parallel  in  an  earlier  chapter  (xix.), 
/irydXttr  nU  irStftn  /Mr«Xir0ire>  ■rpiituir.  Compare 
also  XXvL  ri  ^iryaXeuM'  rfjt  hnnrnKiat  airoO. 
{b)  The  Ancient  SomUy  (■ «  Clement ')  xvL  tncmu 

wvrrul  rvn  [lege  ol  Suriiuit]  rwr  ttpariif,  col  r&n 
79  in  ttSKipot  trl  Tvpl  niKifiarot,  ntl  rin  ^ar^mu  tA 
*g6^  Kal  ^arepik  ttrft  r&r  irSpibrtn  g  2  P  3'-  **■  '*. 
The  language  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  extract  is 
largely  derived  from  Mai  4*,  Is  34<.  The  idea  of 
the  oonflagration  of  the  world  at  the  judgment 
was  somewhat  widely  current  in  the  2nd  cent. 
In  the  last  clause  there  is  in  language,  idea,  and 
context  a  oertain  coincidence  with  2  P  3"  M  «>' 
/r  alri  tfiya  tiprO^jaerai),  where,  however,  the 
reading  (see  above,  p.  796)  is  very  donbtfuL  The 
notion,  however,  of  a  disclosure  of  secret  things 
is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  the  judgment ; 
and  the  language  and  thought  of  the  Hoimly  are 
in  reality  nearer  to  Ro  2>*  1  Co  8>*  4*  than  to 
2  P  3>*.  Spitta,  Der  Zvmte  Bn^n.  834  n.,  notices 
some  other  coincidences,  of  whien  the  most  striking 
are  Horn.  v.  (4  M  Arwyy*^  f^O  XftanS  luyiXn  koX 
tauiunrHi  iaruf)  I  2  P  1* ;  Horn,  ix.  (<f  tCKiKfamt 
tapSlat)  II 2  P  3>  (but  cf.  Is  38',  He  I0»*) ;  Horn.  xiv. 
(fr'  icxirvr  rOr  iiiupiii>)  ||  2  P  3'  (a  phrase  unique  in 
NT  but  not  uncommon  in  LXX). 

(e)  Didaehi.—'  The  passage  3, 6-8.'  writes  Spitta 
(p.  634  n.), '  shows  a  very  remarkable  kinship  with 
Jude  and  8  Peter.  We  notice  the  rare  expression 
ytrffwot  (cf.  Jude  "),  and  especially  the  twice 
repeated  fiKair^ula,  aMiSiit  and  tfiiuM,  and  we 
compare  2  P  2".'  In  Did.,  however,  the  rpiiuM  ia 
part  of  a  phrase  which  clearly  comes  from  Is  66*. 
For  oMiAnt  cf.  Pr  2ix,  Tit  1'.  When  the  whole 
*Comp.  Thcoph.  mi  AyM.  IL  SS,  b  intmm  mmfUm  ma) 
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tbKfUt  ot  (he  Didaeki  ia  iwd,  tiie  idea  that  we 
have  hen  a  liteiaiy  link  with  2  P  raniehes. 

(d)  /mofMM.— Spitta  points  oat  ooinoidenoes  be- 
tween Ignatins  and  8  P—foA  zL  l,xiL2|2P8"; 
sir.  1 II 2  P  l" ;  Tratt.  xiiL  S  (fr    tipi$tbtiui>  d/w/toc) 

1  S  P  8".  The  last  is  the  only  one  in  the  series 
which  deserves  consideration,  and  about  it  Spitta 
himself  allows  that  the  phrase  of  Ign.  may  rery 
well  be  '  stereotyp  gewordene  WnnsouformeL' 

(s)  Bame^MS  zr.  ff«r«TAMa>  l£  ^/Upaa.  reOn 
iJyn  In  iw  ^(eucurxiX'wt  ttwir  vwrMra  K^ptat  r& 
rttrvamu  ^  7dp  iiJiifa  raff  air^  [fruuijMti]  fn;. 
aM$  Si  fM  iiofrvfi  \tytir'  Itai  ^jUfn  KvpUv  fenu  in 
ylXtafnrlSP  8*.  In  connexion  witD  this  passage  of 
Barnabas  it  will  be  convenient  to  bring  together 
and  to  discnss  the  whole  gronp  of  passages  which 
are  alleged  to  be  raninisoenoes  of  2  r  3^. 

(L)  Jnstin,  Dial.  81,  rt  sSp  tifniiiirm  ir  rmt  Xlq/oia 
ra^rott,  (^i|r*  rard  yi^  r&t  luiipa*  toO  |i''Xai>  al  ii/tipat 
ToO  XooO  /lov  tcomi,  ri,  tpya  rOr  wtruf  airHr  raXaui- 
roim'  (Is  66**)  rcnn}ica/i<v  Sn  ''^  /""^pUf 

diri  r»0  (tfXov,  4ic<<»p  da-otfarctrot,  tfrmiw  aMm  fdi 
twarkiifiimm  ''^  rvrtoifttr  ad  r6  ttf/iiithtm 
In  'H/iifa  Kiufov  dt  x'^  ''V  roOro  «wi,yw. 
There  then  follows  a  reference  to  Kev  20": 

(U.)  Ircm.  V,  23.  2  (Iren.  has  given  one  interpreta- 
tion of  Ga  ^  and  then  proceeds),  'Qnidam  antem 
mrsns  in  nullesimnm  annum  renocant  mortem 
Ad»  s  qnoniam  enim  clist  Domimi  tieiU  miUe  a«m», 
non  snperpoenit  antem  mille  annos  sed  intra  eos 
mortnus  est.' 

(iii.)  In  V.  28.  S  Irenmu  is  discussing  6n  2>*-^ — 'a 
narrative  of  the  past  and  a  propheor  <»  the  future' 
— 4  Y&P  4^P<>  Ki^plw  &t  x'^  f"!'  er  l{  O0r  l/itipeut 
nrrn^XfOTai  t4  yrymira, 

(iv.)  In  Hipp.  M  Dan.  28.  24  the  words — iinipa  H 
{yip)  Kvfiav  (liw)  x<^<a  Ir^  are  addnoed  in  reference 
to  creation.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  final  source  of  the 
saying  is  Ps  89  (90)  *.  Bnt  the  qneetion  remains 
whether  the  writers  just  eited  take  the  phrase 
directly  from  2  P  or  whether  they  borrow  it  from 
some  source  independent  of  2  P,  to  which  indeed 

2  P  may  well  itself  be  a  debtor  for  it.  Three 
points  most  be  noticed.  (1)  In  all  the  writers 
dted  above  (except  2  P)  the  form  of  the  phrase 
consistently  is  li/Upa  Kvpitv.  (2)  In  all  of  them 
the  saying  is  nsed  in  regard  to  the  mystical  in- 
terpretation of  a  pasMge  in  Gn  2— in  Bam.,  Iren. 
(V.  28.  3),  Hipp,  in  reference  to  On  2I'- ;  in  Justin, 
Iren.  (v.  28.  2)  in  reference  to  On  2".  Thus  the 
context  in  all  these  passages  is  very  similar  and 
quite  alien  from  the  context  in  2  P.  (3)  That 
speculations  similar  to  the  idea  expressed  in  this 
saying  were  current  in  Rabbinical  literature  is 
clear  trom  SchOttoen  and  WetstMn  on  2  P  3*,  and 
from  SchOttgen,  Morm  Beb.  iL  p.  487.  And  tUs 
evidence  as  to  Jewish  thought  on  the  matter  is 
carried  back  into  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  (Schtlrer,  SJP 
n.  iiL  p.  138  f. )  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
(sometimes  called  the  'Littie  Genesis'),  referred 
to  by  HUgenfdd  on  Bam.  xv.,  which  (see  Jahrh. 
f.  hM.  Witt.  iL  p.  241)  runs  as  follows:  'And 
[Adam]  lived  70  years  less  than  1000  years ;  for 
a  thmiand  ypart  are  at  one  day^  accoroing  to  the 
heavenly  teeumony.  Therefore  it  is  written  con- 
cerning the  tree  of  knowledge,  "  On  the  day  when 
ye  eat  thereof,  ye  shall  die."  Wherefore  he  fulfilled 
not  the  years  of  that  day,  but  died  therein.'  The 
subject,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  same  as  that  in 
r«dation  to  which  Justin  and  Iren.  (v.  23.  2)  adduce 
the  saying.  The  evidence,  then,  seems  clearly  to 
point  to  tiie  oonclnsion  that  the  source  of  the  in- 

■  Oommn  Hlppolytos, '  Heads  sgaliist  (Was,*  In  BtmaXtuna 
tU.  p.  4Wt.  (ct.  pp.  400, 418),  'The  nnmber  ot  the  yean  Is  not 
tha  nnmbar  ot  dajs,  but  it  represents  the  apaoe  ot  one  day . . . 
scsoidingtotheiayinK,  OMdagrlntbeworld  ol  tha  righteous 
Is  u  a  thousand  reaia' 


terpretation  of  a  thousand  yean  as  '  a  day  of  the 

Lord '  was  Jewish,  probablv  a  Haggada  concerned 
with  Gn  2.  The  saying  oecame  something  of  a 
commonplace  in  the  Christian  literature  of  the 
2nd  cent.,  and  was  nsed  by  the  Fathers,  cited  above, 
in  a  sense  more  cognate  to  its  Jewish  origin  tbaa 
that  in  which  it  is  lonnd  in  2  Peter. 

(/)  The  Tettaments  of  the  XII.  PatriareAt.— 
The  puullels  in  this  Iraok  'render  it  probable,* 
says  Warfield  p.  52,  '  that  the  author  had  and 
used  2 Peter.'  'They  are  such,'  he  continues, 
'  as  the  very  rare  phrase  luaviuSt  [Oxford  MS — 
luiaiJMnl  tQi  in  Benj.  8,  cf.  2  P  2**  —  a  phrase 
found  in  2  Peter  only  in  the  NT,  and  in  the  Tett. 
XII.  Pott,  only  in  its  age ;  the  rare  phrase  raC 
a-Xdrrcu'  yjiymit  in  Reuben  3,  which  seems  to  have 
been  snggMted  by  2P  9;  the  use  of  ntpsfr  ia 
Reuben  6,  just  as  it  is  used  in  2  P  2^.'  As  to  the 
first  of  these  alleged  coincidences  it  most  be 
noticed  (I)  that  the  word  luatrpM  is  found  in  Wis 
14**,  1  Mac  4',  and  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Tetta- 
mentt,  viz.  in  Levi  17 ;  (2)  that  it  has  beat  already 
used  in  the  immediately  preceding  context  («4  yif 
tXK  ft.  ir  KopSlf)  t  (3)  tnat  the  special  phrase  (1% 
yfjt)  is  suggested  by  the  metaphor  of  the  sentence 
{&<rrtp  yiip  0  ffXiOr  oi  nialvtrn  rpwtx'H'  M  Kttrpvr 
.  .  ,  oDrw  Kol  6  KaSapit  roOt  ir  ro&  puofpuHt  rift  yijt 
tvneriiupot  c.r.X.).  The  phrase  wUrrta  X^tom  is 
nsea  in  Demosthenes  ana  other  classical  writers. 
In  regard  to  the  last  of  the  three  coincidences  it 
must  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Jude*,  Book  of  the 
Secrets  of  Enoch  V  19* ;  similar  phrases  are  com- 
mon in  the  Enochian  literature  (see  ait.  on  JuDB, 
vol.  iL  p.  801). 

ig)  The  Shepherd  of  Eermas.—Ztim  [dor  Birt  det 
Eermai  p.  431)  and  Warfield  (p.  61)  have  collected 
a  number  of  passages  in  the  Shepherd  which  they 
suppose  to  contain  reminiscences  of  2  P.  It  must  be 
sufficient  to  examine  three  of  the  passages  on  which 
special  stress  is  laid.  (L)  Vit.  l  3.  4,  Uxi>fv 
jrliium  n^ai  rir  of/nrir  «al  BtiuKuiaat  Y4*' 
Mdrur  ||  2  P  3'.  In  reality,  however,  the  passage  is 
an  echo  of  passages  in  the  OT,  Ps  23  (24)  *  103  ( 104) 
135  (136)  •  (K^*  AT),  Is  40**,  and  has  no  pointe  of 
contact  with  the  language  of  2  P.  (iL)  Sim.  viiL 
II,  6  K6piot  twiii^  lu  9TkannV>o6tlt  wact  SuShnu  iH}» 
litriveiar  Kolrtp  rtrQr  pAi  Arrow  d|fwr  Stik  tA  (pyn 
oMir  dXXA  luucpbBviiM  &r  i  Ki^piot  tfka  c.r.X.  ||  2  P 
3*.  Zahn  urges  that  of  the  many  passages  in 
Hennas  which  deal  with  repentance,  this  alone 
connects  it  with  the  Divine  iMKpoBvjtla  and  em- 
phasizes the  universality  of  the  gift.  But  it  must 
be  observed  (a)  that  the  win*  is  taken  up  from  the 
immediately  preceding  context,  tray*  koX  rim  yjye 
tra  neTar<r/iffun ;  {p)  that  the  rassage  has  quite  as 
much  affinity  with  Ac  17"^  Ro  2*  as  with  2  P  3». 
(iiL)  Sim.  vL  4.  4,  •H}»  rpv^  coi  drdnp  4  xp^ 
irri  itla  .  .  .  Hlp  oft  pia.9  htipcw  rpv^^  nt  ai 
dsronjflB  i.t.X.  ||  2  P  2'*.  But  it  will  be  noticed  (o) 
that  the  fUar  iiupar  of  Hermas  points  to  the  riot  as 
shortiived,  the  if  iuUpa  of  2  P  pomts  to  it  as  shame- 
lesa— '  in  broad  daylight' ;  (/3)  that  both  rpv^  and 
drdrq  are  favourite  words  with  Hermas.  As  to 
the  former,  tiie  desire  rouctXw  rpv^Qm  is  a  sign  of 
the  presence  of  'the  angel  ot  evil'  in  a  man 
{Mand.  vL  2.  6).  Again,  drdrq  in  Hand.  viii.  A 
has  a  place  among  the  'evil  works'  from  which 
'  the  bondservant  of  God  must  abstain.'  Haying 
been  thus  spoken  of  tqmrately,  they  are  joined 
together  in  a  long  description  of  'tne  man  who 
thxnks  that  he  has  the  spirit'  (Hand.  xL  12),  and 
they  reappear  separately  and  side  by  side  throngh- 
out  the  S%xth  Parable.  Their  occurrence,  therefore, 
in  Hennas  appears  to  be  quite  independent  of  2  P. 
Other  ooincidences  are  Fw.  iiL  7.  H  2  P  2" ;  Via. 
iv.  8.  4||2P2»;  Sim.  v.  6.  8,  7.  I  viii.  ll.l.ix.  13. 
9  i2P  1**  (but  the  use  of  irtKvnt  in  regard  to  the 
parables  is  quite  obvious);  Sim.  vL  2.  2|2P2i* 
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(bat  Kara^Bopi  is  oommon  in  the  LXX) ;  Sim.  vi.  2. 
6  D  2  P  2*>  (but  in  Ilermos  iitrXi^ai  is  the  natural 
word  to  use  of  sheep  entangled  in  thorns,  etc.); 
Sim.  ix.  17.  5, 18.  Ill  2  P  2»>  (but  cf.  Gal  4««-).  When, 
then,  the  passages  in  Hennas  are  examined,  the 
conclusion  is  that  they  are  interesting  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  passages  in  2  P,  but  give  no  probability 
to  a  theory  of  literary  dependence. 

{h)  Justin,  Dial.  82,  'For  with  us  erea  nntil 
now  are  there  prophetic  gifts,  whereby  yon  also 
yourselves  [i.e.  you  Jews]  should  know  that 
the  things  which  of  old  belonged  to  your  nation 
have  now  been  transferred  to  us.  But  as  there 
were  withal  false  prophets  in  the  time  of  the 
holy  propheta  who  aroM  among  yon,  so  also  in  the 
present  dav  are  there  many  false  teaehers  {^tvSoSi- 
ido-xaXw)  also,  of  whom  our  Lord  forewamea  us  to 
beware. '  '  But  where,'  Warfield  asks  (p.  61  f  . ), '  can 
this  forewarning  be  fonnd?  Does  it  exist  anywhere 
batin2P2>(cf.  !*>).  .  .  .  ItiaexceedinglToifficult 
to  see  how  tnere  can  be  any  reasonable  aonbt  but 
that  these  passages  are  drawn  from  2  Peter.  And 
if  so.itianoticeauethatJoBtin  refers  to  2  Peter  with 
respect,  as  Scripture,  as,  praotioaJly,  the  words  of 
our  Lord — in  a  word,  as  an  antboritatiTe  book 
giving  (lie  Lord's  teaching, '  To  Warfield's  question 
as  to  tiie  source  of  this  warning  Justin  nimself 
■nppliea  a  decisive  answer.  After  a  few  words  on 
our  Lord's  foreknowledge,  Justin  continues,  '  For 
He  said  that  wo  should  be  murdered  and  hated  for 
Hia  name's  sake,  and  that  many  false  prophets  and 
false  Christs  should  come  (a-o^Xo^orrat)  in  His 
name  and  lead  many  astray ;  and  this  i»  the  case.' 
The  reference,  therefore,  plainly  is  to  Mt  24'*  **• 
There  are  apparently  only  two  reasons  which  can 
be  pleaded  as  grounds  for  nesitation.  (I)  The  word 
^v^oSiiiaKoKn  does  not  occur  in  the  report  of  our 
Lord's  words  in  Mt,  or  indeed  anywhere  in  the  NT 
except  in  2  P.  But  in  C!hristian  circles,  where  the 
words  <l/*vSi,St\^M,  'pevtarharoKot,  ^nvSoKiyot,  ^tv- 
toitdpm,  ^evSoi^^rfrqt,  iltvSiypioTot  were  all  conent 
(all  occnrring  u  NT),  and  where  a  itSitKaKn  was 
closely  allied  to  a  wpo<p4nit,  the  word  ilnvioSiMr- 
KoXot  was  snre  to  anse,  and  its  occurrence  in  two 
writers  cannot  be  taken  to  imply  literary  obliga- 
tion. In  Ep.  Polve.  7  we  find  rtj  ^vSoStJwKoXta*, 
and  in  Didaehi  13>-  *  tMamiiM  iXifiiMit  appears  as 
well  ••  r^o^ifnit  Ik^vU—t,  phrase  whicn  implies 
^tvMMgKeiktu  (2)  A  parallel  is  drawn  in  Jostin, 
as  in  2P,  between  the  false  teachers  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  and  the  false  prophets  in  IsraeL  Bnt 
it  will  be  observed  (a)  that  the  comparison  is  vei^ 
natural  in  a  discussion  of  the  presence  of  prophetio 
gifts  in  the  Church ;  {fi)  that  Justin  does  not  spedc 
of  it  as  part  of  the  warning  for  which  he  quotes  the 
Lord's  authority.  There  ia  a  similarity  between 
the  passage  in  2  P  and  that  in  Justin,  but  it  justi- 
fies no  other  oonclnsion  in  the  case  of  Justin  than 
that  which  we  reached  in  the  case  of  Hermas. 

(»)  ifelito. — A  passage  is  quoted  from  a  fragment 
of  Melito's  Apology,  which  nas  been  preserv^  in  a 
Syriac  translation  (Cureton,  SpieiUfftum  Syriacum, 
p.  Oof.),  of  which  the  principal  clauses  are  as 
follows :  '  There  was  once  a  flood  and  wind,  and 
the  chosen  men  were  destroyed  by  a  mighty  north 
wind  .  .  .  but,  again,  at  another  time  there  was 
a  flood  cf  waters,  and  all  men  and  living  crea- 
tures wen  destroyed  by  the  multitude  of  waters, 
and  the  just  were  preserved  in  an  ark  of  wood,  by 
the  ordinance  of  God.  So  also  it  will  be  at  the 
last  time ;  there  shall  be  a  flood  of  fire,  and  the 
earth  shall  be  bnmt  up  together  with  its  moun- 
tains, and  men  shall  be  burnt  up  together  with  the 
idols  which  they  have  made  .  .  .  and  the  sea, 
together  with  its  islee,  shall  be  burnt ;  and  the  just 
shall  be  delivered  from  the  fury,  like  their  fellows 
in  the  ark  from  the  waters  of  the  Deluge.'  It 
■hoold  be  noticed  that  earliw  in  the  fragment 
"OL.  in.— (I 


(p.  60)  there  had  been  an  allusion  to  the  judgment 
of  fire:  'Fear  Him  who  shaketh  the  earth  .  .  . 
and  removeth  the  mountains  from  their  place; 
Him  who  can  make  Himself  like  fire,  and  bum  up 
eveiythins.'  Further,  it  will  be  observed  (a)  that 
Mehto  rerers  not  only  to  the  Flood  and  the  great 
judgment  by  fire,  but  also  to  the  destruction  of 
theTower  of  Babel ;  and  (j3)  that  the  destruction 
of  the  Tower  has  a  place  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles 
iiL  97  ff.,  while  in  the  immediately  preceding  con- 
text (iiL  82  ff.)  there  is  a  prophecy  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  by  fire.  In  line  109  there  is  an 
incidentel  allusion  to  the  Flood,  a  subjeet  which  is 
treated  at  length  in  bk.  L,  the  early  date,  how- 
ever, of  thto  book  not  being  so  fully  establitiied  as 
that  of  bk.  iiL  (Schllrer,  EJP  n.  iiL  p.  287).  There 
are  no  links  of  phraseology  or  of^  characteristio 
ideas  which  connect  Melito  with  2  P.  The  verdict, 
therefore,  of  Westoott  (C!x»on  p.  223 n.)  seems  to  be 
the  only  reasonable  one:  'It  is  impossible  therefore 
to  affirm  that  the  reference  in  Melito  is  to  2  Peter, 
and  not  rather  to  the  Sibyllines  or  to  the  wide- 
spread tradition  on  which  they  rested.' 

{k)  ThMphil%u  of  Antioeh. — ^Two  passages  have 
been  pointed  out  in  Theophilns  euf  Autolyehum, 
which,  it  is  urged,  have  all  the  appearance  of 
being  reminiscences  of  2  P.  (L)  iL  9,  «1  ii  roO  0eo9 
iuBpurat,  TrtviMTo^6pM  *  wrtinant  iytov  Kol  wfio^ijfTa* 
Tefi/wrot  c.r.X.  (x>mpare  2  P  I''  M  rreinant 
iytov  iptpiiiaKK  AdXi^cray  irh  9t6l)  inOpuvM  (oi  iytot 
$tiiS  iwSpuroi,  mA,  ete.).  But  it  must  be  noticed 
that  the  key-word  of  the  passage  {rvevfuiTixpipos)  is 
derived  from  the  LXX  of  Hos  9"  {i  rpo^i^t  .  .  . 
i  rrtv/tareipipot),  Zeph  3* ;  that  Theophilus  uses  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  'an  inspired  speaker'  in  iL  22 
(at  Sryicu  ypa^aX  koI  rirm  M  srvtv/utro^ipot),  iiL  12 
{Sii  ri  roil  irdrras  Twtuimmxpbpovt  M  Tvtiiian  StoO 
XeXeOaiKirtu^ ;  that  language  similar  to  that  under 
disonssion  is  habitual  in  Theophilus ;  see  ii.  33, 36, 
iiL  17,  cf.  Justin,  Apol.  L  83  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
phrase  '  man  of  Giod '  is  very  common  in  the  OT 
(ooonrring  some  60  times)  in  reference  to  a  prophet. 
Thus  a  ruerenoe  to  other  passages  in  Theophilus 
shows  that  here  he  is  usmg  LXX  language  in 
reference  to  the  Prophets,  (ii.)  iL  13.  In  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Divine  command,  '  Let  there  be  light,' 
Theophilus  observes,  4  Suiraftt  oSf  roC  StoS,  roOri 
iffrir  i  \iiyot  a^oB,  ^Irur  Sxrrtf  X^V^  i*  olKij/tan 
ervrtxoitirif,  tifximaai  r^v  int'  oipawir.  The  metaphor 
is  thought  to  be  derived  from  2  P  1".  But  the 
word  ofnj/ia  is  suggested  by  the  previous  context — 
ifSpimrot  yif  cdrw  Sir  ipxeriu  ix  oUoSo/iti' — 
the  human  building  is  contrasted  with  the  Divine. 
The  metaphor  of  the  X_i!x'of  is  obviously  suggested 
by  the  subject  under  discussion — the  light  kindled 
by  man  is  contrasted  with  the  light  Kindled  by 
Grod.  If  it  is  thought  necessary  to  find  a  '  source ' 
for  a  metaphor  so  obvious  in  the  context,  2  Ef 
12**  ('Tn  enim  nolns  snperasd  ex  omnibns  pro- 
phetis,  sicut  lueema  in  loco  obsewro ')  is  as  near  to 
Theoph.  as  is  2  P. 

(I)  Irenceus. — We  have  already  dealt  with  two 
passages  in  this  writer  (p.  800).    In  two  oUier 
ges  he  has  been  supposed  to  be  rel^ng  on 

Petri  et 


2  P.  (L)  iiL  1.  1,  /itrd  Si  r4)i>  TO&rm  [ac. 
Panli]  ((oSw  II  2  P  1".  But  that  i(oSot  (exitus) 
was  not  an  nnoonunon  word  in  this  sense  in  early 
Christian  literature  has  been  pointed  out  on  p. 
770.  (ii.)  'We  come  in  the  fourth  book'  (xxxvi. 
4),  Warfield  writes  (p.  49),  'to  another  passage 
in  which  [Irenseus]  adduces  Noah,  then  Sodom  and 
(^moirah,  and  Lot,  to  show  that  God  will  punish 
the  wicked  and  save  the  holy.  Our  minds  go  im- 
mediately to  2  Peter  iL  4-7,  whence  the  framing 

*  The  word  Is  printed  here  It  sppeut  in  Otto^t  ed.  of 
Theophilin  end  In  the  Ounbrldge  LZZ.  But  it  is  poaribl*  that 
it  Bhoald  be  aacented  u  a  ^MBva,  mmurifftt.  Sea  Ugb^ 
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of  thU  paasage  eeems  to  have  been  derived.' 
Here,  too,  it  is  important  to  look  at  the  previous 
context.  The  object  of  the  chapter  is  to  show 
that  Chiut  came  from  the  Father,  who  had  sent 
the  prophets  in  earlier  days.  IrenaeuB  proves, 
therdore,  from  Christ's  sayings  the  unity  of  God's 
character  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  dispensation. 
In  the  course  of  the  argument  he  quotes  Lk  21*"- 
IQm.  i7«Mi  ^Noah,  Lot,  Sodom),  Mt  24«.  He  then 
draws  the  mference,  'Unum  et  enndem  annun- 
tians  Dominnm,  qoi  in  temporibns  Noe  propter 
inobedientiam  hmninnm  raperdozit  dilnmum,  et 
in  temporibns  Lot  propter  mnltitndinem  peoca- 
tomm  Sodomitamm  vlmt  ignem  a  coelo;  et  in 
nonissimo  .  .  .  raperanoet  diem  iudiciL'  There 
then  follows  the  passage  to  which  Warfield  refers, 
the  '  framing '  and  the  ideas  of  which  are  clearly 
drawn  from  the  passage  just  quoted  from  the 
Gospels. 

(f»)  Then  an  one  or  two  pawi^ee  from  heretiaal 
documents  belonging  (in  their  original  form)  prob- 
ably to  the  2nd  oent.  which  mnst  be  examined. 
The  first  of  these  ia  a  phrase  of  Ptolenueus,  a 
follower  of  Valentinns,  still  living  when  Lrenaens 
wrote.  Zahn  (Oaeh.  Kan.  L  p.  769)  compares  a 
phrase  of  this  writer's,  preserved  by  Epiphanins 
{Sar.  zxxiiL  6) — npaivitt  Si  rtft  iXifftlat,  with  2  P 
1".  But  the  context  in  Ptolenueus  (L)  uiows  that 
the  word  XKifitM  is  nsed  in  different  senses  in  the 
two  passages,  and  (iL)  itself  naturally  aooonnts  for 
the  nse  of  the  phrase.  It  runs  thus :  oi  7d/>  tUbfti 
.  . .  KtXut  iyirom  ixtxfii  liil  vaprjr  dXiitfno.  rapoigiit 
M  r^t  iXtfitlat  rd      iXijetlat  Set  rout)'. 

(n)  Th«  Clemmixne  Literatur».—{i.)  Beeog.  t.  12, 
'  Unnsqnisqne  illius  fit  seruns  cui  se  ipse  sub- 
jeeerit'  I  2P  2".  Salmon  (Introd.  p.  488)  com- 
pares Origen,  In  Exod.  Horn.  12,  '  Unnsqniiique 
a  quo  uincitnr  huio  et  semus  addicitur.'  Both 
passages  occur  in  a  translation  by  Rnfinns,  and 
may  therefore  be  interpolations.  Salmon,  how- 
ever, points  ont  that '  the  difierenoe  of  the  Latin 
makes  it  likdy  that  in  both  cases  Rnfinns  is 


er  speaks  of  the  blasphemies  of  Simon  Magus 
i  of  '  the  boundless  long-snfiering  of  God.'  The 


translatins,  not  interpolating.'  But  it  is  equally 

Ciible  that  Rnfinns,  tranuating  two  different 
ks  at  two  different  times,  interpolated  different 
free  rendering  of  2  P  2'*.  The  qneetion  whether 
Bufinns  did  mterpolate  when  he  was  translating 
will  oome  before  us  again  in  connexion  with 
Origen.  (iL)  Horn.  xtL  20.  Salmon  (p.  488  n.) 
calls  attention  to  the  words  dXXi  rodrorWcr  imcpo- 
tviui,  tit  lurirouLi'  raXft  In  these  words, '  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  whole  context,  there  is  very 
a  use  of  2  Pet.  ilL  0.'  In  the  context 

Peter 
and 

earth  had  not  opened;  fire  had  not  come  down 
frmn  heaven ;  rain  was  not  poured  out ;  beasts 
were  not  sent  forth  from  the  thicket  to  avenge 
this  spiritual  adultery.  '  Bnt,  on  the  contrary,  He 
is  long-suffering ;  He  calls  to  repentance.'  It  is 
difficmt  to  see  what  there  is  in  the  context  which 
specially  recalls  2  P,  while  the  particular  phrase  is 
nearer  to  Ro  2*  (r^  iiaKpoOvfUat  Karai/iporeit  .  .  .  t6 
XfntrrSf  T0&  8eov  tit  /terdmir  at  Srfti)  tnan  to  2  P  3*, 
though,  in  fact,  it  u  too  natural  and  obvions  to 
requue  any  literary  source. 

(o)  Aetui  Petri  cum  Simone  xx.  (ed.  Lipsins  p. 
67)  'Unnsqnisqne  enim  nostrum  sicnt  capiebat 
nidere,  prout  poterat  nidebat.  Nunc  quod  nobis 
leetnm  est  iam  nobis  exponam.  Dominns  noster 
nolens  me  maiMtatetn  tuam  nidere  in  monte 
aaneto,  nidens  autem  luminis  splendorem  eins  cum 
filiis  Zebedei,  etecidi  tamqnam  mortuns  et  ocnlos 
meos  condusi  et  vocem  eius  andiui  talem  gualem 
re/em  non  po$smn,  qui  me  putaui  exorbatum  ab 
•plendore  eins  .  .  .  et  exurgens  itenim  talem  turn 
tiidi  qualem  capere  potni.'  A  phrase  in  the  next 
ehapter  (ed.  Lipaina  pp.  68,  82)  mnst  be  compared. 


'  tale  lumen  .  .  .  quod  enarrare  nemo  hominum 
possit.'  The  Gnostic  Acts  of  Peter,  of  which  this 
document  forms  part,  belong  in  all  probability 
to  the  2nd  cent,  (see  above,  p.  774).  The  only 
authority,  however,  for  this  particular  document 
is  a  7th  cent.  MS,  presenting  a  Latin  version 
of  the  original  Greek.  Can  we  be  certain,  then, 
that  the  whole  passage  quoted  above  is  not  inter- 
polated by  some  editor  or  translator?  It  was 
shown  above  (p.  774)  that  the  Gnostic  Actt  of  Peter 
probablv  formed  part  of  the  series  of  Leucian  Aett, 
to  whicn  the  Ad*  of  John  also  belong.  Now  in 
the  Aett  of  John  (James,  Apoer.  Anee&ta  iL  p.  7) 
there  is  a  long  account  of  the  Transfiguration,  and 
this  account  contains  a  phrase  (as  James,  p.  xxvi, 
notes)  of  the  same  type  as  phrases  which  occur 
several  times  in  the  Petrine  ^efo  at  this  point — 
^Ot  rMQVTor  iroSw  oix  iarlr  Swarip  irSpiiwif  xp'^ffr 
{lege  ■xpaiihnf)  X^yv  <^9ofri^  ix^ptw  star  1)r.  It 
seems  to  be  a  legitimate  inference  that  then  ia 
every  probability  that  the  Leucian  Actt  of  Pettr, 
like  the  Leucian  Actt  of  John,  contained  (t.e.  in 
their  original  form)  a  reieretice  to  the  Transfigura- 
tion, and  that  the  Latin  version  reproduces  char- 
actnistic  phrases  of  the  original.  Mow  there  an 
three  coincidences  with  2  P  in  the  Latin  passage  of 
the  Petrine  Atit  quoted  above— (L)  'maiestetem 
snamniden';  (iL) 'in monte sancto';  (iiL)'uocem 
eius  talem.'  Of  these  the  last  has  sfrong  claims 
to  be  considered  a  phrase  of  the  original  Leucian 
Actt  I  it  seems  at  first  sight  a  complete  parallel  to 
the  ipttinit  TouUrSt  of  2  P  1" ;  bnt  in  2  P  the  '  voice ' 
is  the  Father's  '  voice,'  in  the  Actt  it  is  the  utter- 
ance of  the  Son ;  and  again,  in  2  P  the  roiarSi 
introduces  the  actual  words,  while  in  the  Aett  the 
< talem'  is  followed  by  a  'qnalem.'  Thus  the 
parallel,  when  examined,  is  less  striking  than  on 
the  surface  it  appears.  Of  (L)  (ii.)  it  can  only 
be  said,  that  if  we  could  be  certain  that  these 
phrases  ropresented  corresponding  expressions  in 
the  original  Leucian  Aett,  the  conclusion  would 
be  irresistible  that  then  is  some  direct  connexion 
between  the  Petrine  Aett  and  2  P.  Bnt  we  have 
no  right  to  attume  that  these  phrases  an  not  due 
to  an  editor  or  translator,  and  consequently  it 
would  be  lost  labour  to  speculate  on  the  kind  of 
connexion  between  the  two  documents  which,  if 
original,  they  would  imply.  Clearly  this  is  an 
importuit  point  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  2  P 
on  which  fresh  light  would  be  very  welcome. 

We  have  now  nviewed  the  passages  in  the  sub- 
Apostolic  writings  and  in  the  Christian  literatun 
of^  the  2nd  centurv,  which,  it  is  alleged,  contain 
reminiscences  of  2  P.  If  we  put  aside  the  passage 
from  the  Clementine  SeeognUUmt  and  that  from 
the  AOt  of  Peter  as  open  to  the  suspicion  of  not 
accurately  npreeenting  the  original  texts,  then 
does  not  remam,  it  is  believed,  a  single  passage  in 
which  the  coincidence  with  2  P  can  with  anything 
approacliing  confidence  be  said  to  imply  hterary 
obligation  to  that  Epistie.  The  resemblances  in 
thought  or  phrase  are  such  as  are  oonstantiy  found 
in  quite  independent  specimens  of  literature,  when 
they  belong  to  the  same  general  period  and  deal 
with  the  same  general  subject. 

(2)  It  will  be  convenient  to  range  the  authorities 
which  clium  discussion  in  the  next  period  nnder  the 
several  Churches. 

(L)  Alexandria.— [a)  Clement.  Did  Clement 
in  the  Hypotyposeis  comment  on  2  P  T  The  state- 
ment of  Eusebius,  HE  VI.  xiv.  1,  runs  thus: 
'In  the  Hypotypoteit,  to  speak  briefly,  he  has 
composed  concise  expositions  of  all  Canonical 
(ivSiaS-liKov)  Scripture,  not  omitting  even  the  dis- 
puted (Epistles),  I  mean  that  of  Jude  and  the  re- 
maining Catholic  Epistles,  as  well  as  («)  Barnabas 
and  the  so-called  Apocalypse  of  Peter.'  This  evi- 
dence  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Photins  (BibliotK, 
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109),  who  apeaka  of  the  Hypotypoteii  aa  'giving 
Interpretstiona  of  Geneeia,  Exodns,  the  Psalms, 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and 
Sooleaiastioaa  (roO  iKKKattmrrumS).'  The  last  phrase 
b  probably  a  aerilM's  Unnder  for  rur  tKK\ri<tuur- 
ruc&>  I  compare  Rnfinns,  in  Symb.  Apott.  38, '  alii 
libri  lont,  qoi  non  canonici  sed  eoelesiastici  a 
m&ioribtu  appellati  snnt.'  If  this  be  so,  Photins 
has  in  mina  the  non-Canonical  books  mentioned 
bjr  Ensebiaa.  On  the  other  side  mast  be  set  two 
meees  of  evidence,  (a)  Casaiodoms  {de  Imtit. 
2>»D.)  ia  a  passage  of  the  Prefaoe  asserts  that 
'it  is  (aid  (ftrunt)  that  Clement  expounded  die 
Divine  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  the  bcsinning  to  the  end.'  But  in  a 
later  passage  (c.  8)  of  ue  same  book  he  limits 
tiie  scope  of  Clement's  work,  'In  epistolis  antem 
eanonids  Clemens  Alezandnnus  ...  id  est  in 
mistola  S.  Petri  prima,  S.  Joannis  prima  et  secunda, 
M  JacoU,  qondam  Attico  sermone  deolarauit.' 
ifi)  Casaiodons  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  translation 
which  he  had  made  of  Clement's  expositions,  but 
In  which  he  omitted  doctoinal  statements  which 
offended  him.  It  is  probable,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  Latin  verdon  of  Clement's  expositions  which 
we  now  possess  is  that  of  Cassiodorus.  This  Latin 
version  molndee  expositions  of  1  P,  Jade,  1  Jn, 
8  Jn.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  series  of  Episties 
corresponds  with  the  list  given  by  Cassioidoras, 
if  in  the  latter  we  suppose  that  James  was  sub- 
■titated  by  a  mistcdce  for  Jnde.  We  havo,  then, 
two  conflicting  views — one  (baaed  on  the  evidence 
of  Eos.,  Photius,  and  the  Preface  of  Cassiodorus) 
to  the  efifeot  that  Clement  commented  on  all 
the  Catholic  Epistles;  the  other  (supported  by 
Casaiodoms'  statement  in  the  body  oi  nis  work, 
and  by  the  extant  Latin  version  of  Clement's 
eommentaries)  to  the  effect  that  Clement  com- 
aented  on  four  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  2  P  not 
having  %  place  among  thoee  four.  The  reconcUia- 
ticn  M  these  two  contradictory  conclusions,  so 
far  as  8  P  at  lea«t  ia  concerned,  may  be  found 
in  the  Bupporition  that  Clement  did  comment  on 
8  P,  but  that  in  his  work  it  had  a  place  by  the 
dde,  not  of  1  P  bnt  of  the  Apoealypte  of  Peter,* 
which  Clement  qnotea  as  the  worK  of  Peter  and 
as  Soriptore  (Bdogm  ex  Seriptt.  Proph.  xlL  xlviiL 
zlix.).  In  that  case  Casdodorus  might  well  exclude 
Clements  comments  on  2  P  from  bis  avowedly 
eclectic  version ;  or  they  may  have  had  no  place 
in  his  copy  of  Clement.  It  is  an  important  fact  that 
no  paasMK  can  ha  adduced  from  Clement's  works  in 
which  2  P  is  referred  to,  still  less  any  in  which  it  is 

Sooted  by  name.  Thus  the  evidence,  which  cannot 
e  oonsiaered  as  altogether  free  from  doubt,  points 
to  the  conclusion  tuit  Clement  regarded  2F  as 
a  hook  hovering,  like  the  Apoealypte  of  Peter,  on 
the  borders  of  the  number  of  the  books  definitely 
recognized  aa  Apostolic,  but  that  he  did  not  place 
it  on  a  level  with  1  P.  (A)  Oriffen.  The  first 
absolutely  incontrovertible  reference  in  Christian 
literature  to  2  P  is  found  in  the  words  of  Origen 
reported  by  Ens.  HE  VI.  zxv.  8,  Uh-pot  St  .  .  . 
fUar  trtOTtMiP  iixoKerfOVitirtiw  (SToXAatrfv,  trru  M  coi 
ttvripar'  Aftiipipi>AtT<u  yip.    No  other  passage  ia 

2 noted  from  any  of  Origen's  works  now  extant 
1  the  original  Greek  in  which  he  quotes  from, 
or  allndes  to,  2  P.  There  axe,  however,  several 
paasa^  in  BuJltMuf  tran^ation  of  certain  works 
of  Ongen,  not  extant  in  Greek,  where  2  P  is  used. 
They  are  as  follows.  In  Ep.  cut  Rom.  iv.  9  (ed. 
Lomm.  vL  p.  902), '  ad  partioipationem  capiendam 
diuinte  natmw,  siont  Petms  Apostolus  edocnit' 
(2  P  1*) ;  i6.  viiL  6  (viL  p.  234),  '  Petms  in  epis- 
oois  et  pax  mnitiplicetur 


tola  sua  didt  Gratia  nob 


<  Zilm  (Afwk.  UL  p.  IM) 
proplMtla  wtiats  Ohnsnt 
Ajfooalffm. 


that  In  view  o(  its 
tP  with  th*  Patriae 


in  reoognitione  Dei ;  et  iterum  alibi  Ut  boni  dis- 
pensatores  multiplicis  gratise  Dei '  (2  P  1*,  1  P  4") ; 
%n  Exod.  xiL  4  (ix.  p.  149),  'Scio  enim  scriptum 
esse,  quia  unusquiaqne  a  quo  nincitur  huic  et  serans 
addicitnr'  (2  P  2i');  in  Levit.  iv.  4  (ix.  p.  221), 
•Et  itemm  Petms  dicit  Consortes,  inquit,  facti 
estis  divines  naturae '  (2  P  1') ;  in  Num.  xiii.  8 
(x.  p.  157),  'Et  nt  ait  quodam  in  loco  Scriptura 
Mutum  animal  humana  voce  respondens  arguit 
prophets  dementiam '  (2  P  2") ;  in  Xi6.  Jesu  Naue 
viL  1  (xi.  p.  63),  '  Petms  etiam  duabns  epistolarum 
Buanun  personat  tubis.'  Compare  the  allusions 
in  the  two  following  passages — in  Num.  zviii  4 
(x.  p.  228),  '  Consuetudinem  propheticam  .  .  .  de 
qua  dicitur  Omnia  prophetia  non  potest  propria 
absolntione  conatare '  (2  P  1") ;  in  Ezeeh.  v.  3 
(xiv.  p.  74),  'Multo  nobis  ntilius  fuerat  diuino 
non  credidisse  sermoni,  qnam  post  credulitatem 
adhuc  rursum  ad  peccata  conuerti,  qn»  ante  oom- 
misimus'  (2  P  2").  The  qnestion  remains — Are 
these  references  to,  and  quotations  from,  2  P  part 
of  the  original  text  of  Origen,  or  insertions  by 
RufinnsT  (1)  It  is  a  fact  wortn  noticing,  that  while 
it  would  have  been  consonant  with  Eusebins'  plan 
{HE  nL  iiL  rlnes  rwr  card  XP^"*"*  i*ic\ii9uurrucCiw 
tyr/yfU^iMi  iroUus  K^xmrrtu  tup  irriK*yoftivun>)  to 
record  the  use  which  Origen  made  of  the  Epistle, 
had  he  found  in  the  Greek  text  of  Origen  the 
passages  given  above  from  the  Latin  translation,  he 
does  not  notice  their  existence.  (2)  It  would  not 
have  been  against  the  probabilities  of  the  case  if 
no  reference  to  2  P  had  occurred  in  the  extant 
Greek  works  of  Origen,  and  yet  a  single  allusion 
or  so  had  been  made  to  that  Epistle  in  a  work 
which  ohanced  to  survive  only  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation. But  it  is  certainly  strange  that  not  one 
reference  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Origen 
extant  in  Greek,  but  that  half  a  dozen  present 
themselves  in  those  works  of  Origen  which  exist 
only  in  Rufinns'  Latin.  The  idea  of  tfcoroi^nt,  for 
example,  is  a  characteristic  thought  with  Origen 
(as  indeed  it  is  with  Clement).  We  are  surprised 
that  twice  in  the  works  which  are  preserved  to 
us  in  Rufinns*  translation  Origen  illustrates  the 
idea  from  2  P,  while  in  his  other  works  he  never 
does  so.  Thus  the  number  of  references  to  2  P  in 
Rufinns'  translation  creates  a  suspicion  as  to  their 
genuineness.  (3)  Each  of  these  references  to,  or 
quotations  from,  2  P  can,  it  is  believed,  be  cut  out 
without  injury  to  the  context.*  But  whatever  be 
the  tmth  as  to  the  references  to  2  P  found  in 
those  works  of  Origen  which  have  reached  us  only 
through  the  medium  of  Rufinns'  translation,  the 
delil>^te  statement  of  Oiigen  as  to  2  P  remains. 
The  phrase  ifi^ipiXKerai  clearly  conveys,  not 
an  opinion  of  Origen's,  but  information  as  to  the 
division  of  opinion  in  his  time ;  it  may  further  be 
thought  to  suggest  that  2  P  had  already  secured 
a  position,  wh^  was  assailed.  The  words  of  the 
previous  clause — farw  W  »coJ  Seviipar — leave  us  in 
little  doubt  that  Origen's  judgment  was  unfavour- 
able to  the  Epistle. 

(iL)  Egypt. — The  two  great  Egyptian  versions, 
the  Sahidic  and  the  Bohairic,  contam  all  the  seven 
Catholic  EpisUes.  The  date  of  these  versions, 
however,  has  not  been  put  beyond  doubt.  Light- 
foot  placed  '  the  completion  or  codification  of  the 
Memphitic  [i.e.  Bohairic]  version '  at  the  middle  of 
the  3rd  cent.  (Scrivener,  Plain  Introduction  *  p.  343). 
Headlam,  in  his  completion  of  Lightfoot's  article 

*  In  one  peaawe  referred  to  abore— '  Petnia  In  eiristola  nia 
dldt  Gratia  uobla  et  pax  mulUpiioetor  in  recocrniUone  Dei : 
et  iterum  alibi  Ut  lioni  diapenaatoree  multiplicia  gratia  Dei' 
(Lomm.  TiL  p.  Z34>— there  eeema  to  be  some  poiUivt  ertdence  tor 
tlie  tlieory  of  interpolation.  It  would  t>e  moat  unnatural  tor 
Origen  to  refer  to  2  P  with  the  worda  tn  ejMota  lua ;  to  quota 
the  lalutatlon  of  2  P,  which  only  differa  from  that  ol  1  P  dt  aa 
immaterial  addition  (<a  recogmtione  De();  and  then  to  add  a 
quotation  from  1  P,  intradudng  it  with  tha  phrase  et  ( 
oitU. 
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(in  the  foorth  edition  of  Serivener,  iL  p.  104f.)t 
nolds  that  'it  haa  beeo  sa£Beiently  proved  that 
translations  into  Coptio  existed  in  the  3rd  cent., 
▼eiy  probaUy  in  the  2nd.'  F.  Robinson  (art.  on 
Egyptian  VEBStoNS  in  roL  L  p.  670  S)  arges 
that  snob  eonolnsions  are  in  danger  of  ontrannmg 
the  evidenoe.  and  that  'histonoal  evidence,  on 
the  whole,  points  to  the  3rd  cent,  as  the  period 
when  the  first  Coptic  translation  was  made.'  The 
investigation  desiderated  by  Westcott  {Canon  p. 
370),  i.e.  'how  far  an  older  work  underlies  the 
printed  text,  and  whether  that  can  be  attributed 
to  one  author,'  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 
We  mnst  therefore  acquiesce  in  his  verdict  as  to 
the  Bobairic  version,  a  verdict  which  is  even  more 
applicable  to  the  Sahidio — '  till  this  has  been  deter- 
mined, no  stress  can  be  laid  npon  the  evidence  which 
the  verrion  affocds  for  the  disputed  Cath.  Epp.' 

(iiL)  Cartkagt. — ^Thera  is  no  evidence  that  Ter- 
tnlUan  or  Cyprian  was  acquainted  with  2  P. 

(iv.)  Atia  Minor. — (a)  In  a  letter  to  Cypi^ 
(Cyprian,  Sp.  Ixzv.  6),  Finnilian,  bp.  of  Ceesarea  in 
Cappadooia,  writes :  '  Stephanns  .  . .  adhuc  etiam 
in&muM  Petrum  et  Panlum  beatos  apoetolos  .  .  . 
qui  in  epistolis  snis  hsretiooe  exeorati  sunt  et 
nt  eos  enitemns  monnerunt.'  The  reference,  it 
wonld  seem,  mnst  be  to  2  P,  since  1  P  contains 
no  indictment  of  heretics,  (o)  Methodins,  bp.  of 
Olympus  and  afterwards  of  Patara,  who  appears 
to  have  suffered  in  the  Diocletian  persecation. 
2!alui  {Ouch.  Ktm.  L  L  p.  813)  points  out  some 
passages  in  the  treatise  d«  Betwrrectiimt,  in  which 
be  tlunks  that  this  writer  aUudes  to  2  P  S'*-'*. 
They  are  as  follows: — tarvpuSiivtmi  itip  yiif  rpht 
titapnr  cot  dmamntf/tir  Karapaalif  rSt  carcurXv^i^Mvot 
i  Ki^ftM  rvpl,  o6  /d^  *l*  iviiXmBM  iKxtamu  xatneMi 
Kul  ^opdr  .  ,  .  8ii  irdyxii  Si)  ml  r^r  ytjr  aiSu  xal  rir 
vipofbr  /irrii  rif  4K4>Klytifw  tim9at  rdnw  koI  T6r 
ppaaiiiw  (ed.  Jaim  p.  78) ;  and  again,  tra  ya/ditKuiur 
wStikirtpof  In  wiirnir  wvfi  Kan^aalif  KoronfipoviUfuy 
r&  iyptlf  vAttara  sol  SutuofirTi  Siarpifarra  KtuB- 
iwtp  iniXPV  dtart  rvpl,  oMir  dXyvrSuera  wpit  adroO, 
twMrofToi  (p.  94).  But  the  words  of  Methodins  do 
not  contain  any  phrases  boirowed  from  2  P.  and  may 
well  be  speonlaaons  on  the  tiatiptmt  independent 
of  that  Epistle.  There  is,  however,  a  fragment 
from  the  same  treatise  (Pitra,  Anal.  Saera  iiL  p. 
611)  which  explicitly  quotes  2  P  3^%^^  M  In; 
rl^  BoaOi*lat  Arhfiaatw  rir  irtparror  alum  Sib,  r^t 
XiXiMof  itfKlir'  Y^ypo^fr  yip  i  ivtaroKot  JUrpm  In 
lUa,  i/Upa  roai  Kvplip  <!»  x^"'  ^  ^  <^ 

^pa  /da.  in  this  connexion  the  evidence  of  the 
Dialogue  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Adam- 
antius  should  be  noticed.  In  this  work,  which 
was  probably  written  in  the  later  years  of  Con- 
stanone,  laise  use  is  made  of  the  works  of 
Methodins  (Hort  in  Diet.  Chri*t.  Biog.  L  p.  39  f.), 
and  2  P  is  onoted  in  it.  In  one  passage  (§  2,  p.  68 
ed.  Wetstem)  the  orthodox  interlocutor  helps  his 
Mardonite  opponent  out  of  a  di£Bculty  as  to  St. 
Paul's  authority  by  adducing  Ac  9^  and  2  P  3X 
(«^  Sk  6t6  Uirpov  rov  drovriXov  yeypamtiror).  In 
another  passage  {%  1,  p.  41),  it  should  be  added, 
words  (hoffroi  V  ffrrinxu  re&tip  ml  MoliXwFiu)  very 
near  to  those  of  2  P  2"  are  appealed  to  as  '  the 
common  proverb'  (6  ((udcr  Xi^of). 

(v.)  Bom*.— {a)  Murat.  Canon.  2  P  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  text  of  the  fragment  as  it  stands.  Zahn 
{Ouch.  Kan.  n.  L  p.  110  n.),  however,  conjectures 
that  in  one  passage  some  words  have  slipped  out, 
and  he  would  restore  it  thus :  '  Apocalypsin 
•tiam  Johannis  et  Petri  [unam]  tantum  recipimus 
[epistulam ;  fertur  etiam  altera],  quam  quidam 
ex  nostria  legi  in  ecclesia  nolunt.'  For  the  lan- 
guage of.  Ens.  HE  m.  iii.  4.  The  suggestion 
appears  a  probable  one,  but  without  turther 
evidence  it  must  remain  a  conjecture.  (6)  Uip' 
foitytui.  The  following  passages  claim  attention : 


—Btfuil.  Hcer.  ix.  7,  ot  rpit  itiv  bp/w  alloi/ituM  ml  M 
r4t  i^ii0tlas  wyayi/iaiM  ui/toXiyoi/i'  fitr'  oi  roKA  Si  M 
Tir  «*r4»  fiippooor  irtnldam  (2  P  2");  in  Dan.  iiL  22, 
^  yip  in  nt  irworayj  roOrif  icaX  StSveKitni  (2  P  2"); 
xb.  iv.  10,  tl  yip  Kal  nh>  ppaSiyet  rpS  (oipoC,  M  MXur 
Hjr  Kplatr  rtp  Kbaiuf  ireweyKtui  (2  P  3'  2*) ;  w.  iv.  16, 
liiproTt  ...  <ixoriKrr<i{arre>  oi  iuBporrm  irriawrm  rni 
trovpawlov  t<^\  ib.  iv.  60,  tra  ^j) .  .  .  ivarwrriiarTn 
iicriaijinn  t^i  alStov  [mp  (2  P  3").  These  coinci- 
dences are  not  such  as  to  produce  conviction.*  The 
first  two,  which  are  not  the  least  striking  of  Uia 
series,  are  of  the  nature  of  proverbs,  and  it  is  rash 
to  infer  literary  indebtedness  from  the  common 
use  of  such  expressions.  The  use  of  eVrecrev  in  the 
last  two  passages  is  not  in  itself  specially  remark- 
able (of.  e.g.  Gal  6^,  Epiit.  ap.  Ens.  HE  vn. 
XXX.  13;  Can.  Petri  Alex.  8,  10,  11  (Bonth,  Bel. 
Saor.  iv.  p.  Slff.)).  Taken  together,  however, 
these  passages  in  Hippolytus  eive  the  impreesiaa 
that  he.  was  aoqnainted  with  2  P. 

(vL)  The  division  ofstctioni  in  Codex  B. — In  this 
MS  there  are  two  ^visions  of  sections,  one  older 
than  the  other.  This  double  division  is  carried  on 
through  the  Catholic  Epistles  with  the  exception 
of  one  Epistle.  In  2  P  (standing  between  1  F  and 
I  Jn)  the  older  divisions  are  wanting  (Gregoir, 
Prohg.  L  pp.  166, 359).  The  oondusion  is  inevitable 
that  the  ancestor  of  Codex  B,  to  which  these 
divisions  were  first  attached,  did  not  contain  2  P. 

JviL)  Old  Latin  Texts. — That  there  were  pre- 
Hieronymian  Latin  translations  of  2  P  (see  above, 
p.  796)  b  clear.  But  the  fragments  which  re- 
main indicate  that  these  translations  belonged  to 
the  later  '  Italian '  type  of  text ;  nor  is  there  anv 
evidence  that  others  of  earlier  date  ever  existed! 
This  view,  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  2  P  from 
older  Latin  translations  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  to  which  Westcott  {Canon 
p.263ff.)  cam  attention,  'It  appears  that  the  Latin 
text  of  the  Epistle  [in  the  Vulgate]  not  only  ex- 
hibits constant  and  remarkable  differences  from 
the  text  of  other  parts  of  the  Vulgate,  bat  also 
differs  from  the  first  Epistle  in  the  rendering  of 
words  common  to  both;  ...  it  farther  appears 
that  it  differs  not  less  clearly  from  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Jude  (which  was  received  in  the  African 
Church)  in  those  parts  which  are  almost  identical 
in  the  Greek.'  'The  supposition,'  he  adds,  '  that 
it  was  admitted  into  the  Canon  at  the  same  time 
with  them  becomes  at  once  unnaturaL' 

To  sum  up  the  evidence  of  the  3rd  cent. :  2  P  was 
probably  commented  on  by  Clement,  but  regarded 
as  the  companion,  not  of  1  P  bat  of  the  Apoealypti 
<^ Peter;  it  is  not,  however,  quoted  in  his  extant 
works.  Origen  certainly  knew  of  the  Epistle  as 
accepted  by  some,  but  rejected  by  others;  it  is 
probable  that  he  himself  did  not  use  it.  It  was 
received  into  the  Canon  by  the  Egyptian  Churches, 
but  the  time  of  its  reception  we  ao  not  know.  It 
was  accepted  in  Ada  Minor  by  Firmilian  and  Meth- 
odius, the  latter  of  whom  r^ards  the  Apocalypse 
of  Peter  as  'inspired'  {Conmv.  Virg.  h.  6).  It 
is  raobable,  but  not  certain,  that  it  was  known 
at  Borne  in  the  time  of  Hippolytus.  Neither 
Tertullian  nor  Cyprian  refers  to  it,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  included  among  the 
CathoUc  Epistles  in  any  but  the  late  pre-Hiero- 
nymian  Latin  texts.  There  is  no  Western  attests 
tion  of  the  Epistle  during  thb  period. 

(3)  We  now  pass  to  the  4th  cent.,  when  the 
place  which,  as  unll  appear,  2  P  had  already  secured 
among  the  Apostolic  oooks  became  assured  every- 
where except  in  the  Syrian  Church,  (a)  Eusebius. 
It  appears  firom  MS  n.  xxiiL  25  (r^  Xryt^rqi  'Io6Sa, 
■  Zahn  (OmA.  Kon.  L  L  p.  816  n.)  also  compuw  with  2  P  l* 
Hipp,  ds  AtUMr.  i,ti  U  3/a(  i»tifitm  iftirfm  .  .  .  itn 
mmj  fiMM  •a'  mifm  wfuftntitm  maXie  iimhmm'n  *c;^i» 
U  a/ac  ifim  Imttlmt.   But  then  Is  no  cloM  lesembliaw  Is 
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fuS,t  cai  adr^  atrffi  rAr  Irrii  \eyoitirwv  Ka6o\iKiii>) 
ttiat  the  phrase  'Catholic  Epistles'  (cf.  VI.  xiv.  1) 
yraa  already  a  recognized  term,  and  that  they 
were  already  commonly  regarded  as  seven  in 
nomher.  We  turn  to  the  two  great  passives  in 
which  Ens.  deals  with  the  books  of  the  NT.  In 
HE  ra.  iiL,  after  mentioning  1  P  as  '  certainly 
gennine,'  he  oontinnes,  riir  ii  tpepopJwTiP  Sevripar  oi* 
ivSiiBriKOi'  fih  eircu  nptix-^tpa/uf  S/im  Si  roXAott 
■Xp^tai/tM  tpaveim,  furii  rwr  SXXiui'  iavovSiutBii  fpa^Cm, 
He  then  refers  to  the  AeU  of  Peter,  the  Oospel, 
tlie  Preaching,  and  the  ApoccUwase,  and,  after 
stating  the  puui  and  pnrpose  of  his  references  to 
the  books  of  the  NT,  ne  gives  his  own  jadgment 
in  regard  to  2P — rd  /tit  iiK)fuifiiia>a  flirpou,  iSr 
/t^rqr  iiUw  ynfalar  lyrar  iTunoK^r  koI  vapdt  roit 
TiXcu  rperpuripott  ityjoKirTrrmirtiw,  TtxraOra.  In  the 
later  passage  (in.  xxv.)  Ens.  divides  the  books 
into  two  main  daases — the  accepted  books  {i/uiKo- 
yoiftara)  and  the  disputed  books  {irriXty&fiara). 
Tlie  latter  class  is  again  subdivided.  There  are 
within  it  (a) '  dispntM  books  which  are  yet  recog- 
nized by  moet  (ynhpiiia  roti  roKKoa)'  ana       '  dis- 

f luted  Moks  which  are  spurious  (r60a).'  To  the 
atter  subdivision  belongs  (among  other  books)  the 
Apoealypte  of  Peter ;  to  the  former,  '  the  so-called 
Epistle  of  James,  that  of  Jude,  th»  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter,  and  the  so-named  Second  and  Third  of 
John.'  From  these  passages  of  Ens.  we  learn 
some  important  points  about  2  P.  (L )  The  Catholic 
Epistles  were,  at  the  time  Ens.  wrote,  regarded  (at 
least  in  some  qnarters)  as  seven  in  number"; 
fii.)  the  judgment  of  the  past,  as  Ens.  had  received 
it,  was  a^inst  2  P— -oAk  irSMmcor  /Ur  tTrat  rapecXi^ 
^aiur.  (liL)  The  reason  why  2  P  had  been  '  studied 
(^TovSdo^)  in  company  with  the  other  Scriptures' 
was,  according  to  Eus.,  that  it  was  regarded  very 
oomnionly  as  answering  the  purposes  of  practical 
edification  (iroXXots  xf>VM<t  ^anura),  (iv.)  Eos.  did 
not  himself  receive  2  P  as  yniria  ^noroXi}.  When 
he  speaks  of  1  P,  which  he  accepted  without  a 
doubt,  as  ropd  rou  s-iXot  wptrpvrepeit  Ji/uiKoytiithyi 
(cf.  §  1),  he  clearly  implies  that  2  P  was  deficient 
in  such  recognition.  The  opinion  of  Ens.  is  sig- 
nificant. His  knowledge  of  early  Christian  litera- 
ture was  wide.  He  was  acquainted  with  many 
works  which  are  lost  to  us.  When,  then,  tiie 
modem  critic  fails  to  discover  in  early  writings 
any  certwn  trace  of  2  P,  his  experience  is  only  a 
repetition  of  that  of  Eusebius.  And  farther,  the 
evidence  of  Ens.  indicates  that  the  recoveiy  of 
•uch  lost  bucks  as  those  of  Papias  and  Hegesippyis, 
which  were  known  to  him,  would  in  all  probability 
■apply  as  with  no  fresh  evidence  as  to  2  P. 

We  tnm  now  to  the  great  Churches  of  the  East, 
and  to  the  great  writers  whose  inHuence  domi- 
nated Westeni  Christendom  in  the  4th  century  and 
onwards. 

(i.)  The  Churchet  of  Syria. — (a)  Th*  Syriae-ipedk- 
incf  Churehes.  The  Syriac  Vnlgate  (Peshitta)  con- 
tained only  three  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  viz. 
James,  1  P,  1  Jn.  There  do  not  appear  to  be 
any  qnotalions  from  or  references  to  2  P  in 
Aphraat  or  in  the  Syriao  works  of  Ephraem.t  At 
■  much  later  time  (t.(.  the  13th  cent.)  Ebed  Jesa, 
a  Nestorian  bishop  of  NinlnB,  writes, '  Tree  autem 

*  1b»  tact  that  MTen  CatboUo  BpliUe*  vppfx  tor  the  fint 
time,  BO  far  as  the  present  writer  knows,  in  Buaebitia  of  CcBsarea, 
oonfinna  the  auggeetlon  of  Sanday  iStudia  BibL  et  Bcelet.  ill. 
n>.  16S,  SM),  th^  'it  ia  poaiible  that  the  ooUection  of  seTrn 
TspMrn  may  hara  origlnatad  [at  Jenualem] ;  or  it  brought  in 
toe  flx«t  inatanoe  trom  Egypt,  it  would  leem  to  hare  Ijcnn  at 
.  Jenualem  tiiat  it  firet  became  eetabliihed.' 

t  F.  B.  Woods  in  Studia  BOiKea  tt  BeeUtUutiea  IiL  p.  U8. 
In  V.  S42  B.  Eph.  has  the  words '  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  a  thiet.' 
The  phrase  has  been  thought  to  b*  derlred  from  2  P  8l<>,  tor, 
when  it  Is  compued  with  the  Pesh.  of  1  Th  e>,  it  will  be  noUced 
thata)'ln  the  night 'is  omitted,  (2) 'the  Lord 'takes  the  plaoe 
ot'ourLord.'  Bat  such  alight  dlliereiioai  and  coiiiaidenoes  are 
hardly  worth  oonsidantlon  In  the  case  ci  a  ««— psoverblal 


Epistohe  qua  inscribnntur  Apostolis  in  onini 
codice  et  lingua,  Jacobo  scilicet  et  Petro  et  Joanui ; 
et  Catholics  nuncupantor'  (Assemani,  BM.  Or. 
iii.  Pan  L  p.  Of.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
coveries and  investigations  of  Dr.  Gwynn  of  Dublin 
(RoyeA  Irish  Acad.  Transactions,  xxviL  p.  269  ff., 
XXX.  p.  347  £)  show  that  the  Harklensian  version 
of  2  P,  Jude,  and  2,  3  Jn  is  a  revision  of  the  text 
of  these  Epistles  published  by  Pococke  in  1630, 
which  is  given  in  the  printed  editions  of  the 
Peshitta;  and  farther,  that  the  Pococke  text  of 
these  Epistles  was  a  part  of  the  Philoxenian 
version  made  by  Polyoarp  for  Xenaias  or  Philo- 
xenns,  the  Monophysite  oishop  of  Mabng  about 
the  year  A.D.  600.  It  appears,  therefore,  Uiat  2  P 
was  rejected  by  the  early  Syrian  Church,  but 
that  early  in  the  6th  cent,  it  was  accepted  at 
least  in  the  Monophysite  branch  of  that  Church. 
(/3)  The  Greek  School  of  Antioch.  Among  the 
innnmerable  qootations  from  and  allusions  to 
Scripture  found  in  the  writings  of  Chrysostom,* 
Theodore,  and  Theodoret,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  one  reference  to  2  P.  In  the  Synopsis  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Chrysostom  (Migne,  Pat.  Or.  Ivi. 
314  K)  the  phrase  used — rOr  catfoXtxwr  ArurroXal 
roett — ^implies  not  only  the  acceptance  of  three 
Epistles,  but  the  rejection  of  others.  The  views 
of  Theodore  are  preserved  (see  arts,  on  Jude  and 

1  Petkb)  in  Janilius'  treatise,  Instituta  Hegularia. 
Of  the  Catholic  Epistles  only  1  P  and  1  Jn  are 
accepted.  '  Adiungant  qoam  plnrimi  qninqne  alias, 

Suee  apostolomm  canonicsa  noncupantur.  These 
ve  Epistles,  amon^  which  ia  2  P,  are  described  as 
being  mediee  awdorttatis  [Kihn,  Theodore  p.  478  £). 
Thus  2  P  had  no  place  m  the  Syriac  NT.  The 
great  Antiochene  school  of  exegetes  joined  their 
Syriao-speaking  neighbours  in  its  rejection.  More- 
over, since  Chrysostom's  expositions  at  any  rate 
were  addressed  to  popular  audiences,  the  rejection 
of  the  Epistle  by  the  great  teachers  in  question 
must  have  reflected  the  usage  of  the  Antiochene 
Church  generally  in  the  matter.   (iL)  Asia  Minor. 

2  P  has  a  place  in  the  list  of  Gregoiy  Nazianzen ; 
yet  neither  he  nor  Gregory  of  Nyssa  nor  Basil 
appears  to  quote  or  to  refer  to  the  Epistle  (West- 
cott.  Canon  p.  446).  An  expression  of  doubt  is 
found  in  the  list  of  Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Iconium 
(c  380  A.D.) — KoSdKucur  trurroKCiv  \  rirh  /th  (vri 
(paair,  oi  W  rpett  /tirat  |  xpfl""  M^ertfot.  (iiL)  Jeru- 
salem. Cyril  includes  2  P  in  his  list  of  books,  as 
does  lus  contemporary  and  fellow- conn tiyman 
Epiphanius  (cf.  Zahn,  Gesch.  Kan,  n.  i.  p.  226  n.). 
(iv.)  Alexandria.  The  list  of  NT  books  ^ven  by 
Athanasins  in  one  of  his  Festal  Epistles  mdudes 
2  P.  Towards  the  end  of  the  oentaiy,  however, 
the  doubt  as  to  2  P  finds  expression  m  tiie  com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  by  Didymas.  His  words, 
as  they  are  preserved  in  the  Latin  translation,  are 
as  follows :  '  Non  est  igitur  ignorandum  prasen- 
tern  epistolam  esse  faZsatam,  quae  licet  pnblicetar 
non  tamen  in  canone  est'  (Migne,  Pat.  Or.  xxxix. 
1774).  The  Latin  phrase  printed  above  in  italics 
probably  represents  the  Greek  words  <it  roStCrrai 
aSni  ii  iinariMi.  If  this  be  so,  the  passage  conveys 
not  tAe  writer's  own  view,  but  a  report  of  tne 
opinion  of  others.  Zahn  (Gesch.  Kan.  i.  L  p.  312) 
nr^  that  Didymns  is  here  recording  a  judgment 
which  is  a  relic  of  the  2nd  or  8rd  cent.,  though 
expressed  in  the  language  of  later  times.  The 
similarity  of  the  terms  used  to  those  employed  by 
Ensebius  in  reference  to  James  (Eus.  u.  xxiiL  25) 
suggests  rather  that  Didymas  here  preserves  an 
opmion  more  or  less  contemporary  with  himself, — 
the  view  probably  of  scholars  who  conceded  a 

*  Some  ot  the  comments  on  S  P  in  Cramer's  Catena  ate  then 
asoribed  to  Chrysostom.  The  preeent  writer  (ChryKuiom  p, 
79  n.)  has  pointed  out  that  these  fragments  bear  some  resent 
blance  to  Chrysostom's  work.  They  are,  however,  too  brlat  to 
warrant  a  pOBtive  opinion. 
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paUi«  nae  of  the  book— 'it  Momed  nsefnl  to 
many '  (Ena.  EE  m.  iiL  1),— Imt  protested  against 
its  being  plaoed  on  tho  same  level  as  books  whose 
anthenHCOT  was  not  questioned,  (r.)  Cotutan- 
timpU.  Tne  Chnroh  in  Iftw  Borne  was  in  many 
nmeots  the  daughter  of  the  Chnreh  at  Antioch. 
Bus  she  did  not  Inherit  any  donbta  as  to  the  full 
Canon  of  the  NT.  Constantinople  was  the  centre 
and  the  tne  of  Imperial  inflnenoe  on  matters 
eeclemiwti<ail  and  reugiona.  The  preparation, 
which  Constantino  entrusted  to  Eusebms,  of  '  fifty 
oo^es  of  the  Divine  Scriptures'  for  use  in  the 
new  oai^tal,  had  important  results.  It  was  natural 
that  these  eo^es  should  contain  all  the  books  of 
the  NT  which  had  gained  gnneral  recognition. 
A  qnasi-offloial  standard  was  Sins  set  up ;  and  the 
diminetion  between  'acknowledged '  and '  disputed' 
book*  soon  became  littie  more  than  a  matter  of 
antiquarian  interertfWeatcott,  Canon  p.  427). 

We  turn  to  the  West.  Thoe  appeals  to  be  no 
ante-Nicene  evidence  for  S  P  in  the  West  It  is 
quoted  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  4th  century  by 
Amtnoee  of  Milan  {ae  Fide  iiL  12,  '  Petrus  sanctus 
adaeruit  dicens  Qnapropter  satagite,'  etc.  (1")),  and 
by  Priscillian  in  Spain  (see  above,  p.  700).  It  has  a 
place  in  the  list  of  PhUaatrias  of  Brescia  (e.  885), 
and  later  in  that  of  Rufinns  (e.  410).  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Canon  Mommsenianus,  which  appears 
to  be  an  African  list  of  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent., 
it  is  inserted,  but  inserted  witha  protest — 

epiae  lohannis  m  ur  CCOOL 

una  sola 

epIae  Petri  n  na  000 
una  sola. 

The  author  of  the  list,  tnmaeriUn^  an  older  cata- 
logue, added  an  expression  of  his  own  doubt.* 
The  decisive  influences,  however,  in  Western 
Christendom  were  those  of  Jerome  and  Augustine. 
Ilie  latter,  though  not  insMisible  to  the  raisct  on 
the  authority  oi  a  book  caused  by  its  rejection  in 
some  quarters  {da  Doetr.  Chr.  iL  12,  13),  yet  in 
practice  appealed  without  distinction  to  all  the 
oooks  of  our  NT.  Jerome  was  acquainted  with  the 
widespread  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  2  P. 
In  the  section  in  the  d«  Virr.  lUuitr.  which  deals 
with  St.  Peter,  he  says,  '  Soripsit  duas  epistolas 
qu»  eatholion  nominantnr;  quarum  seconda  a 
pleriaqne  eina  esse  negator  propter  stili  cum  priore 
diaaonantiam.'  The  kind  of  oojection  which  they 
are  alleged  to  have  urged  limits  the  reference  of 
apleritqu*  t  Jerome  has  in  mind  the  doubts  of  the 
learned.  This  dittonantia  he  thus  accounts  for 
(0«MM«.  ad  Stdib.,  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  xziL  1002), 
'  thus  einstolas  que  feiuntur  Petri  stilo  inter  se  et 
charaotere  discrepant  stmcturaque  nerborum.  Ex 
quo  intelli^^imus  pro  necessitate  remm  diuerais 
enm  uamn  uterpreiibus.'  These  doubts,  however, 
Jerome  himself  puts  on  one  side,  and  in  his  letter 
to  Panlinua  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  xxiL  S48)  he  speaks 
of  the  books  which  ntake  upour  NT  withont  any  sign 
of  differentiatang  between  them — 'Panlus  Apos- 
tolus ad  septem  ecdeaias  scribit . . .  lacobna  Petrus 
Joannes  Judas  Apostoli  septem  epistolas  edidenmt. ' 
This  view,  which  doubtiesa  represents  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  found  expression  in  the  Canon  of 
the  Vulgate.  The  recognition  in  this  version  of 
the  Seven  Catholic  Epistles  practically  closed  the 

anestion  in  the  West.  Thus  during  the  course  of 
lie  4th  cent,  tiie  Epistie  was  finally  received  into 
the  NT  of  Greek  -  speaking  and  Latin -sneaking 
Christendom,  though  the  Syriao-spealdng  Churches 
still  refnaed  to  it  entrance  into  their  Canon. 

To  sum  up :  The  evidence  as  to  the  reception  of 
2  P  in  the  Church  haa  now  been  given  and  sifted, 
•  Harawsk  (IW.  £tv-  U8B,  ooL  ITS)  taggttf  that  In  the 
fqnatid  una  tola  then  te  In  one  owe  »  cefcrenoe  to  Jamea,  In 
tlx  oHMr  a  rafarano*  to  Jnda.  The  word  (ota,  bowaTer,  would 
mnalD  onaxplalBcd  (Me  Zahn,  Ooak.  fan.  a.  L  p.  156  a. 
laiidar  IB  AwUa  MU.  <C  j;«eta.  UL  p.  M8C.X 


It  becomes  necessary  to  interpret  it  as  a  whole. 
We  do  not  find  any  certain  trace  of  2  P  in  the 
extant  literature  of  the  2nd  cent.  Coincidences, 
which  have  been  adduced  to  prove  literary  in- 
debtedness, tnm  out  on  examination  to  be  nothing 
more  than  illustrations,  literary  or  doctrinal. 
Furtiier,  the  words  of  Eusebius,  as  was  pointed 
out  above,  seem  to  exclude  the  posmbility  that 
books  now  lost  contained  dear  references  to  2  P. 
Spitta  and  Zahn  (see  above,  p.  708)  agree  in  find- 
ing_  an  explanation  of  the  obscurity  in  which  the 
Epistle  remained  in  the  snppomtion  that  it  wm 
addressed  by  St.  Peter  to  Jewish  Christians,  and 
that  Gentile  Christians  would  not  be  likely  to  take 
much  interest  in  a  document  written  for  Jewish 
fellow-believers.  Ths  theory  is  open  to  eritioinn 
in  several  directions.  (L)  It  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  Epistie  itself  which  sug- 

fests  that  it  was  addressed  by  a  Jew  to  Jews, 
'he  negative  argument  urged  against  the  sup- 
position that  1  P  was  sent  to  Jewish  Churches  la 
valid  here ;  see  above,  p.  783.  (iL)  But  let  it  be 
granted  that  intern^  evidence  favours  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  addressed  to  Jewish  converts. 
Would  such  a  destination  be  likely  to  be  a  bar  to 
its  recognition  in  other  Churches  ?  The  Epistle  of 
St.  James  and  that  to  the  Hebrews  were  both 
addreaaed  to  Jewish  commanities ;  uid  though 
they  were  by  no  means  universally  accepted  m 
ancient  times,  yet  their  history  stands  in  marked 
contrast  to  that  of  2  P.  (iiL)  The  argument  for  the 
authenticity  of  2  P,  as  urged  by  these  critics, 
depends  largely  on  the  witness  of  the  Ep.  of  St. 
Jude,  which  in  their  view  was  sent  to  tne  same 
Church  or  Churches  as  2  P.  Why,  then,  was 
the  brief  Epistle  of  one  who  was  not  an  apostle 
circulated  widely,  while  a  longer  Epistle  of  the 
chi^  of  the  Lord's  personal  followers  waa  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  absolute  obscurity;? 

The  want  of  allusions  to  the  Ep.  and  of  reminis- 
cences of  its  language  is  more  significant  when  two 
further  considerations  are  taken  into  account.  In 
the  first  place,  the  style  of  the  Epistie  is  so  remark- 
able that  its  phrases,  if  known,  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  remembenred,  and,  if  regarded  as  apostolic,  to  be 
appealed  to ;  and  it  must  M  added  that,  if  appealed 
to,  they  could  not  but  be  reproduced  in  a  form 
which  would  make  recognition  easy  and  obvious. 
In  the  second  place,  the  Epistle  would  have  been 
a  controversial  armoury  for  the  assailanta  of  the 
Gnostics.  Had  it  been  known  and  looked  on  aa 
authoritative,  it  could  not  but  have  been  used,  as 
1  John  and  2  John  are  used  by  Iremeus  (L  16.  3, 
iiL  16.  6,  8).  The  first  piece  of  certain  evidence 
is  the  passage  from  Origen  quoted  by  Eusebius, 
though  it  haxdly  admits  of  doubt  that  the  Epistle 
was  known  to  Clement  of  Alexandria.  It  is  certain 
that  during  the  3rd  cent,  the  Epistie  gained  accept- 
ance in  certain  Churches,  though  the  evidence  is 
too  scanty  and  (e.g.  as  to  the  date  of  the  Egyptian 
and  of  the  Old  Latin  texte)  too  uncertain  for  us  to 
define  with  any  exactness  what  those  Chnrelies 
were.  It  is  clear  also  that  by  the  time  of  Eusebiaa 
the  recognition  of  Seven  Catholic  Epistles  had  (at 
least  in  Churches  which  he  kbew  best)  become 
usual.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  Origen, 
Eusebius,  Didymus,  and  Jerome  shows  that  those 
teachers  whose  knowledge  of  Christian  literature 
prior  to  their  own  days  was  widest,  were  eonscioua 
of  the  donbt  whidi  attached  to  2  P. 

How,  then,  waa  2  P  received  into  the  Canon  T  The 
history  is  very  obscure,  but  the  evidence  suggests 
that  there  were  three  stages,  (o)  The  information 
which  we  possess  as  to  the  fij(po<ypo.;«u  of  Clement 
leads  us  to  think  (see  above,  p.  803)  that  at  Alex- 
andria, at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent.,  2  P  waa 
regarded  as  the  companion  of  the  Apoealifpte  of 
Peter  rather  than  of  1  P.  This  is  to  some  extent 
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mifirmed  by  the  position  of  Methodins,  who  uaed 
8  P  (see  above,  p.  801),  bat  who  also  oonnted  the 
ApoixdypM  cf  Peter  among  'divinely  inspind 
writings'  (Conme.  Virg,  iL  6;  Migne,  Pat.  Gr. 
zriiL  67).  (i)  If  this  be  so,  jret  before  the  time  of 
Ensebins  the  two  doonmenta  had  parted  company. 
Ensebias,  who  did  not  himself  accept  2  P,  gives  as 
his  view  of  the  way  in  which  before  his  ^ne  2  P 
had  seeored  a  place  among  the  Catholio  Epistles — 
roXXotr  xp^i/w  ^wSra  /lerd  vflr  AXXmo  iawwSivS^ 
•tfaAOr.  ^^en  once  it  was  '  studied  with  the  other 
SBnptares,'  it  conld  not  fail  to  attach  itself  to  1  P, 
for  It  proclaimed  itself  as  a '  second  Epistle '  of  that 
apostle  (3>).  This  joztapoeltion  wonld  neoessarilv 
confirm  the  respect  already  paid  to  it,  and  wonio, 
for  most  readers,  decide  at  once  its  apostolic  anthor- 
ship.  Further,  we  may  conjecture  that,  when 
other  Epistles  Msides  the  three — 1  P,  1  Jn,  Ja — 
were  reckoned  as  Catholic  Epistles,  there  would  be 
a  natural  tendency  to  make  that  group  seven  in 
number.  So  the  collection  would  seem  to  have  a 
sacred  completeness,  and  also  to  be  brought  into 
relation  with  the  Pauline  oolleotion.  For  St.  Paul 
wrote  to  Seven  Churches  (Canon  Sfurat. ;  Jerome, 
ad  Patil.  Ep.  liiL  8,  Mi^e,  Pat.  Lot.  zxiL  548),  and 
his  Epistles  were  regarded  as  fourteen  in  number, 
i^gain,  the  Apocalypse  was  addressed  to  Seven 
Churches,  (e)  We  nave  already  seen  how,  not- 
withstanding the  doubts  of  the  learned,  the  fuller 
Canon  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  gained  final  recogni- 
tion in  the  Greek  Churches  of  the  East  and  in  the 
Western  Chnrohes.  Beviewing  the  whole  history, 
w«  remark  that  the  case  of  2  P  is  unlike  that  of 
Jnde.  We  find  no  trace  of  the  Epistle  in  the  period 
when  the  tradition  of  apostolic  days  was  still  uving. 
This  lack  of  early  evidence,  even  when  taken  m 
oonjnnction  with  the  paucity  of  3rd  cent,  evidence, 
the  doubts  expressed  by,  Origen  and  Eusebius, 
and  the  absence  of  the  Epistle  from  tiie  NT  of  the 
Syriae-qpealdng  Chnioh,  does  not  prow  its  spmious- 
ness.  But  the  absolute  insufBciency  of  external 
evidence  creates  a  presumption  sgainst  its  genuine- 
ness, and  throws  the  whole  bunMu  of  prom  on  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  Epistle  itself. 

8.  Vocabulary  and  STTLB.—{a)  Voeabulary. 
A  full  examination  of  the  ramarkaUe  vocabnlaiy 
of  8  P  is  beyond  the  limito  of  this  artiole.  The 
following  an  the  main  points : — 

a)  n*  MlliMMt  tU  £ZX.— Hm  WiUaa  caattbm  no 
temal  qpotetioa  tram  th*  OT.   WH  as*  omU  trp*  only 


eartiin.  InVCfi'  tit ,  .  .  ^Mrf^^nWriwn)  tin  writer 


docs  bqt  adopt  •  tjpo  d  phnin  onminon  to  «ulj  

llt»r«tai» xmm Ugtittoot an Ctomwrt, L  The oolj word oommon 
toffiandPrMU  |g  and  wo  may  haTO  a  oan«nt  pnmrb 
taaad  on  tha  wokU  of  ProTorta,  HnohtlMMnMniarbaHLldotal 
(aaa  abova,  |>.  8001  In  (UK  the  writer  la  periiuia  adoptiiur  the 
phiaaeology  o<  Chriitlaa  apoealjrptlo  wriUofa  oased  on  A  (oL 
»nti},Ajpoa.Pttr.  apod  Maoarini  Kagn.  It.  7;  aaa  Ughttoot 
oo  *t  Olem.'  ztL).  Other  LXX  pbiaaea  are  iMni  tki/hntm  1* 
(Db  bat  aaa  1  P  I*,  Jade  A,  Vmii.m  0mnKtla  1"  (Do  »"), 
■ar—»»wA  b^Mt  !•  (On  S"),  ir'  Urirm  tin  iitum  9 
Joa  ««>  For  1.  rf  iyj,  Sfu  a")  oomparo  P»  t*.  la  U* 
6tu,  U  ni«(wfaera,  howwrer,  'my,"  thy,-  or  the  like,  ia  always 
addadX  Tba  phrua  1{  ilfii/iw  tf(LZX>)  ij  tito  oluaical 

(Bur.  Jtkara*  MS),  woida  naed  In  tUa  EMatle  whkdi  are 
diaraotailatlo  tt  Vb»  LXX  are  Ua»{M  (Job*),  >>ni{S>  a>XX>X 
mtlmftritit  (ooouaon  In  UCXX  ■■»«»>iitli»  (LXXj,  Wla*)^  mmrm. 
wMitm  (t  Ifaol,  S  UaolV  mmitmrtf^  (On  10>>),  ^jjxiitmf 
(LXX^fM>«Ju«ytr4((pt>,SMao5SHaol;  aee  abora,  p.  7WX 
mAm  (oonimon  In  LXXX  f*rMi{i»  (LXX  U),  ni^Myaa  (oonunon  in 
LXXX««»{^>(oaaunonlnLXX-<aaa')>  Some  of  theae  woid^ 
liowBrar,  anoh  as  mmlUrititit,  itSiMt,  were  at  an  early  period 
adopted  into  the  Toaabolaiy  ot  the  Ohoreh,  and  ao,  wlthoot 
any  borrowing  from  the  LXX,  would  natoimUy  be  need  by  a 
OhrlatlaD  writer.  That  the  author  of  2  P  derived  eome  of  hla 
worda  and  phraaea  from  the  LXX  is  dear.  But  tt  la  no  less 
olaar  that  be  was  not  steeped  In  Iti  langnag*.  It  waa  not  a 
book  whioh  he  waa  wont  'nootoma  oeimre  mann,  neraare 


(iL)  dseiieat  wenla,— A  larm  alement  In  the  Tooabolaiy 
eoaBMi  ot  what  may  be  roogfaly  deaoribed  aa  nlasslnal  worda. 
Oara,  bowarar,  mart  be  taken  not  to  eat  op  a  dalnrire  standard, 
b  Us  artielas  oa  SPIa  <«sa  Oar.  o.  toL  UL)K.  A.  Abbott 


writea  thus  (p.  ZOO):  'In  order  to  appreciate  the  reaemblance 
between  this  Indian-English  (<.«.  a  passage  quoted  from  the 
Madnu  Main  end  the  atyle  ot  the  Second  Epistle,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  aome  of  the  woida  employed  by  the  anthor 
of  the  Utter  are  toit  rare  in  Oreek  literature;  and  othei% 
though  good  olaaaical  Oreek  In  themaelvee,  are  rare  or  non- 
existent in  the  New  IMement.'  A  modem  echolar,  with  hla 
^tparatua  of  NTlaziooiia  and  oonoordanoea,  ia  apt  unoooaaioudy 
to  laolata  the  vocabulaiy  ot  tha  writera  or  ot  a  certain 
seotion  of  them,  and,  forgetting  ttiat  tha  Umita  of  this  voca- 


not  oooor  In  the  KT  except  in  2  V*—iliriite  (S  Mao*,  IMod., 
FUlo,  Jcsanh.,  Plat.X  immtimmmmt  («.{.  in  Polyb.,  Diod- 
Joaepb..  n^JL  4bUw>r  (LXXi ;  Phid.,  HerodL  Smii.), 
(Symm.  (F*) :  Herod,  and  onwardsX  itiifutnc  (Hom.,  tnsor.;  adT. 
Herod.;  aX  InPbSU)^  inftiytit  (oonunon  Herod,  and  onwarda; 
Sir'),  1m«>  (Soph.,  Eur.,  and  onwarda;  LXX"),  irwitmnt 
(AntM..  Loogln.).  mixfvi*  (Ear.,  Plato,  etc. ;  Apec  Pttrtt, 
(JEsoh.  and  onwarda;  on  meaning  aee  belowX  0*(0fH 
QiXXi ;  Aoh.  and  onwarda ;  oomp.  iw  /iffiitr  MtUutmt  Epict. 
JNst. «.  11.  iSX  fifmt^  (HonL  and  onwaids)riiM>«Ci»(PoIyb!, 
Plut.,  Ao.  (JoUX  tminni  (Lodan,  DIog.  Laert.),  iyimnmm 

eerod.,  Eur.,  FMyb.X  imimn  (Herod,  and  onwards  oommonV 
•Xms  nmo,  Jcanih.,  Plut,  ArrlanX  ifMAw«i7>  (LXX*; 
Polyb.,  JoaejdL,  Pint,  Dion.  HaL,  EpicbX  irmyyVi^  (Dem., 
laoor.,  AristobX  irlXiM  (Aq.  (On),  Sym.  fflos) ;  Hennas,  Iran., 
Olem.,  Sezt.  Emp.,  Hellod. ;  rerb  HkX  Mrnw  (iEeoh.,  Dem. 
'spectator';  Plui,  Inaor.  In  reterenoe  to  mysterieeX  Uin/Mt 
(Polio,  Joeeph.,  Plnt^  Ludan,  imfiut  (Joe.  Ant.  a. 

IX.  IX  lAM/tm  (LXX*;  TragK.  and  onwards  oonunonX  luttritk 
(Wisl,  1  Uaoi :  Aq.  (btX  Symm.  (KX  Pint,  Tet.  mi.  Pair., 
HermaaX  HJ^  (Aq.  (Is) ;  AtUhoL),  Wx^e  (UO.  Horn.  (ILX 
XadtL,  Ar.,  Xen.,  Arlstot-X  wufrnM/titi  (LXX*;  Tbuo.,  Plato, 


•  Uao>,4Uao<;  Herod,  and  onwards  common  In  literal  aenseX 
nxpk  (LXX*;  Theoer.,  Oallim.,  AratusX  n^fSt  (Theophr., 
I^oophro,  Philo,  Dion.  Oaaa..  Antooln.,  AtMoL),  t»i<r)i  (LXX* ; 
Hom.  and  onwarda  oommonX  nXitmrit  (Thuc.,  Philo.,  Joaepb., 
Plat.,  Ludan),  t(  (LXXT;  Horn,  and  onwards  commonX  fMfyw 
(nm.  Loot.,  PhlloX 

(UL)  Very  ran  or  tmiqw  «R>rdt.— They  are  kmrriwmmi  (v.1. 
in  81*;  on  the  poadble  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  eea 
Hort^a  Ifilnduation  ISoUt  p.  1701X  iiMmmyiutii  (KL  and  other 
authoritiee  omit  b  b".  in  V),  Hifrnftm,  mluriiif  (ao  BO*  curs*; 
■»>jr/M  MAKLP,  etcX  nfmf^tm,  ftiZnUf,  rmftmfiiiw.  Of  theae, 
two  (f^fuiut  and  m\t*iM)  occur  in  the  two  proverbs  dted  in 
V^,  and  we  cannot  be  sure  therefore  that  they  are  due  to  the 
writer  himself.  In  the  case  of  three  ot  the  words  the  matter 
is  one  of  form.  The  word  iitmuyiimi  does  not  seem  to  occur 
elsewhere ;  but  uicur/uir,  whiob  does  not  ooour  in  profane 
writers,  is  found  m  LXX*,  in  Theodot.1,  hi  ao  anonymous  Greek 
veraion  >,  and  in  He  11".  Again,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any- 
thing to  oboose  hi  point  ot  rarity  between  Mt>,iritit  and  mOarfm, 
For  DOth,  a  reference  is  given  hi  Uie  lexioona  to  a  work  on 
farriery  (aipptotriea)  ot  late  date.  The  former  la  found  in 
Tbeod.  (Pr  i>*X  the  Utter  In  Symm.  (Esk  lOU).  The  former  ex- 
preaaes  the  oet  ot  rolling,  the  kindred  Aristotelian  word  niXjrit 
being  inadmlsaibis  ainoe  It  baa  a  t<inhni«ial  athletic  aense ;  tba 
latter  properly  tha  thing  rolled,  and  ao  perbapa  the  place  ot 
rolling— the  word  wMrrpm,  which  Is  used  in  Xen.  Bq.  6.  S,  is 
M>parently  a  teohnioal  term  in  the  tmining  of  horsea.  Again, 
If  wmfmfftwinti  is  found  In  PUto  and  Hlppooatea,  the  rmfmffMi'm 
0(  S  P  shares  the  opprobrium  of  being  a  £«{  Xtytiurn  with 
ntmffhmu,  which  is  used  by  the  LXX  In  Zee  U*.  Again,  tor 
i«(ii>w  (as  lor  ^CnU)  Nicander,  a  poet  who  wrote  about  UO  B.e., 
Is  quoted,  the  verb  QttVlit  and  the  noun  (^liTw)  both  being 
reaognlaed  Oraek  woida.  Again,  the  verb  Hfi'  Is  used  of 
vomiting  (metepborlcally)  In  classlml  Oreek  (Aristoph.)  and  in 
AquIU (Lv  IS^X  end  'vomit'  Is  a  natural  meaning  of 
Lastly,  though  va/nr^tS>  is  tOond  apparently  only  u  2  P  and  in 
a  aChollum  on  Homer,  tha  ooopoond  umnmfnftm  is  used  by 
ApoUodorus  and  Sextos  Empuloua.  The  worda  which  have 
bean  examined  are,  It  cannot  be  denied,  atrange  and  unusual 
terms ;  but  something  can  be  aald  in  defence  oT  each  of  them. 
The  papyri  which  have  been  discovered  ot  late  rears  have 
brought  home  to  us  our  ignoranoe  ot  colloquial  Oreek,  and 
suggest  caution  in  peremptorily  condemning  a  word  found  only 
in  a  particular  writer  aa  the  barbariam  ot  an  individual. 

(lv.)  SMeciniM.— There  are  certain  expressions  in  the  EpUtle 
which,  so /or  at  our  knowledge  qf  ih*  languag*  gou,  appear  to 
be  contrary  to  uaage.  They  are  as  follows : — 

Va)  OSxi^i^n  a<u  •«•$,  S>X  Field  (JTotM  on  TniM.  q^ 

ST  p.  2*1)  writes  thus:  'In  mting  and  htaring.  This  seems 
to  be  the  only  admissible  biterpretation,  though  quite  at 
variance  with  the  use  of  $iJu/im  in  good  writers.  ...  St.  Peter 
should  have  written  either  Itin      Juw$  or  p.i*m  *mi  <U»m».' 

(t)  mmunSrlm  (&><>•").  it  la  pointed  out  that  Dioaoorides 
(e.  1001.D.)  and  Oalen  (o.  160  A.D.X  both  medical  writers,  uaa 
the  word  In  the  sense  of  '  to  •offer  from  mmint,  a  remittent 
lever.'  The  word  does  not  appear  to  occur  elsewhere.  On  tha 
other  band.  It  must  be  noticed  that  Athensus  (see  Sopbodes^ 
XexieorO  uses  the  cognate  noun  mmm  ot  'burnt  adl,'  and  that 
Heayoliins  aaslgns  to  it  the  meaning  ot  'a  volcanlo  country.' 

*  In  this  list  the  LXX  Inoludes  the  Apocrypha.  Words  air 
not  Included  which  are  given  under  tba  next  (iiL)  seotion. 
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(c)  fuxMrm  (lU;  (o  HABOP  aiin«  Xgypw  (boh  nh),  ti» 
miuxiwm  KL,  eta,  Syr-hkl).  Field  (it.  n.  240)  writes  thus :  ■  RV 
renden  liu)Mm\  ''l  ■ball  be  ready,'' ud  AUord  "I  will  be 
■ure";  but  no  exemple  of  any  nioh  on  of  futAirm  U  torthcom- 
ing.  ...  I  think  It  not  improbable  that  St.  Peter  wrote  lA 
itAin,  "I  wm  take  oare,"  a  rare  bat  not  unexampled  oon- 
■truction  for  iti  MAttru  utu* 

(d)  mitffoi  (lU).  Ibephraia  to  need  from  Herodotoi 
onwatdf  with  the  nnie  <to  make  mention  oL'  In  the  peeiage 
quoted  from  Thui^didea  IL  M  («^  k  inwxw  *4>  iMimit 
tnuim),  the  expreaaion  atgntflei  '  char  ihapea  their  reoplleo- 
tiona*  (ci.  1.  140,  wfif  rkt  nft^fkt  mu  xkt  yfAftmt  rfun/tifmif). 
In  Ariet.  Bhet.  iU.  12.  4,  fui/tm  mthum  nana  'he  has  made 
himfamooaVseeOope'anoteX  But  no  inatanoc  ol  the  phiaie  In 
the  aenae  of  'to  remember'  la  forthooming. 

(<)  MumrmiiH  tntUt  imt  uimrifm,  V).  The  paaiage  «raoted 
lor  the  verb  from  Ariat.  PnU.  SL  Uw  IS  (uimriitn  ktymta, 
•/  U  MrM^  rk  /tit  iyyfo  /SXimnr,  N  l{  <t«««  wimanf  Ux 
ifSini)  to  not  found  in  Bekker'a  text  The  adjeottve  /tltrf, 
howerer,  oooura  aereral  timea  In  the  pawage,  aa  In  Bhtt.  m. 
11.  IS,  in  the  teohnioal  sense  ■  abortsicfated,'  nor  to  It  found  with 
any  other  meaning.  There  seems  to  be  no  Justification  at  all 
from  usage  for  the  opiiiion  of  those  who,  like  Spitta  (p.  7Sff.X 
take  fuwr^Cw  in  2  P  to  Imply  <  teHful  blindneas,'  and  so  explain 
Its  position  after  nfXW  irm ;  nor  to  suoh  a  meaning  naturaL 
There  oan  be  little  doulit  that  the  writer  o<  S  P  to  here  guilty  of 
a  rhetorical  bathosL 

If)  wmfur^fin  (rrw>4>  winu  rmfttnftymmmt,  1*)>  Watstain 
quotes  Joe.  and  Inod.  tor  the  pfanae  m*)4>  rinu  iltfifu.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  BT  '  addinr  on  your  part' 
to  rather  a  benevolent  paraphrase  than  a  tranalation  (a**^  In 
vmpmtmrm  and  similar  words  having  the  Idea  of  tranmiuionX 
and  that  It  la  difficult  to  assign  any  meaning  which  can  be  jusa- 
fled  by  usage  to  the  double  compound.  In  2>  the  similarly 
formed  verb  nfurirut  to  oorreoUy  and  pertinently  used  (of. 

(t)  nfH  (fufiii  Cifw,  t<;  so  HABO  Aug.  al,  fufmli  KL,  ato., 

boh  Byr-hklX  Field  (<6.  p.  241)  writee  thus:  'rufit,  rifit,  or 
npfitt "  s  pit,"  or ' '  exoaTanon,' properly  for  the  storage  of  grain, 
aa  Demosth.  p.  100,  28.  .  .  .  Philo,  d«  TA.  Cotutr.  p.  88.  .  .  . 
And  J.  Pollux  Joins  imriylM  <MrM,  mm)  ruttl,  mm)  uimrm,  mm> 
Xmmmm.  Alford  wrongly  translatea  "  dens,"  and  says : '  The  word 
toused  f or  a  ieo{/'«  den  by  Longns  L 11";  but  he  can  never  have 
read  the  paassga,  In  which  the  method  of  trapping  a  she-wolf  to 
thus  described :  nutSimi  tSi  W  mm/Mivmt  tumi^,  rtffAt  i^vrrmtn 
«ii  1^  ifyumt. . .  .*  Here  too,  then,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
author  of  2  P  haa  in  the  midst  of  a  somewhat  magnifloent  phrase 
interpolated  a  word  with  which  a  technical  asnse  was  commonly, 
it  not  exclusively,  associated.* 

(T.)  We  paas  on  to  note  a  remarkable  charaoteristio  at  the 
Tocatnilaiy  of  2P,  tIi.  <U  aeration.  There  are  some  words 
wliioh  must  be  repeated,  whenever  It  to  neoeesair  to  express  dls- 
Unotly  and  briefly  the  Idea  which  tbey  connote  (t.g.  wirm) ;  and 
tothtodasssmneof  the  worda  In  the  following  list  mar  Justly 
ba  thought  to  belong.  But  It  to  obvions  that  ui  the  majority  of 
oases  there  to  no  such  Justlflcation.  And  it  to  beat  to  give  the 
list  hi  full  that  thto  pecuUarity  of  the  Ejdstle  may  be  dearly 
seen.  It  will  be  remarked  (I)  that  some  of  the  words  and 
phrases  repeated  an  in  themselves  unusual ;  (2)  that  they 
■ometlmea  oocnr  more  than  once  within  a  very  short  space. 

V 

b»S>4-to;  U 


Words  (or  kindred  words)  and  phrases  repeated  uth—£)trfuf 
P*;  imfiyti,!*  ta.m-  irikim  titu-*  V-n;  <MXyf<>2', 
r0.o*mi»-ailU0mmV*-a;  tOmfmhmtV.tMnfl*:  iUai- 
UraAjHlfa>;i{MM;J«MlUli.u:  UayytUv 

ii-u ;  Mfi>»  a*%Bi,  2»,  itJii*  V :  c<fw  2^" : 

4vnMb<  V»-\  aw  !*•*  V*-»  SI-U'Tt;  mmmnMm.  810-U; 
ymMnn         iiutm,  V»-  U-l*;  iu««i»  Uw/w  2U- » ;  /•/>«<• 


X»,  iimrfk  V* ;  wiftrm  II*,  nuilirf  V* :  MmUu  .  .  .  wuCttmi- 
MitwrV'MSnsr  1» ;  mrM.  Bli- »'  M :  nmiiXtH  »•  Sl«, 
twmM,  Vl  fmfyi^Jff,  |n^^•^'^af^H  in,  irr^frnm  2"  8M; 


(Tl.)  There  ara'soma  Intsfsstlng  pairs  of  qroonyma  found  In  the 
Ej^e.  (a)  AyAm,  »Xa»i»afti  (1^  the  thought  apparently  being 
that  *  love  of  the  brethren '  nmst  lead  on  to '  love^  In  the  widest 
senss  (contrast  IP  l»t  4*:  see  Westoott  on  1  John  (b) 
Smlm  mm)  iiti/imm  (S"),  «t  rrOm  mmi  itSfui  (2").  In  IPl" 
we  have  V*|i<w  mm)  Avwftaa.  The  word  /tS/ft  blame,  dis- 
grace, In  olssslosl  Oreek)  to  oommon  In  the  LZZ  as  repre- 
senting in  sound  and  approximately  In  sense  the  Hebr.  DU3 
('blemish,'  In  the  case  of  saorifldal  victims) ;  hence  also  fre- 

Snentlv  hi  the  LZZ  the  word  ifim/AH  (ol  a  victim  '  without 
lemish').  Thus  the  two  words  tftm/ut  and  trwiXn  can  with 
propriety  stand  aide  by  side.  The  writer  of  2  P,  however, 
connects  together  kmXmi  and  iitiiA^rx  (of.  In  Ph  2U), 
apparently  tauuferring  to  the  latter  word  the  special  sense 
which  had  become  attached  to  m/jmfiM,  though  it  should  be 
noticed  that  /mv«it<(  to  once  used  in  the  LXX  (Dt  32°)  in 


*  It  seems,  however,  not  hnprobable  that  we  have  here  a 
'primitive'  error.  _The  writer  of  2  P  almost  certainly  had  In 
mind  Jude  *  (2<r;iunr  iailmt  imi  Xif  rmfumii).  If  be  wished 
instead  of  the  common  word  iiriAui  to  substitute  the  much  rarer 
word  rti^snr,— which,  however,  means  '  cords  or  ropes '  rather 
than  ■  heavy  chains,'— it  would  be  very  likely  that,  witti  the 
■ound  of  the  twice-repeated  -««  (Iw/hk  AiliM)  in  Us  mind,  he 
would  write  n^M  tor  rmfmi. 


translating  OO.  (e)  mtmrn  mmi  iaa«y<lf  (l'*),  sse  U|^tfcot  0* 
Col        (d)  (p").  There  is  ■  a  leccgnised  dtotins- 

tion  between  )Jyt  and  *mti,  aa  denoting  remectlvely  "an 
intelligible  utterance"  and  an  " irrational  cry "'(Ughtnot  en 
Ignatius,  Ram.  2);  et.  Jn  ILl^-O.  Here  th*  tfstinetion 
between  the  two  words  lies  In  the  transltorlnasi  o<  the  ««t4 
(of.  Lk  9>^  and  the  permanence  of  '  the  propbetto  tJyH.'  But 
It  to  remarkable  that  the  term  of  inferior  dignity  to  hsf* 
used  of  the  direct  otterance  of  QoA  Himsalf.  (s)  nfUf  imp 
lumri^tn  (see  above). 

The  Tocabolaiy,  then,  of  the  Epistle  ia  a  cdngolAr 
one.  The  writer  affects  nnnsual,  striking,  poetical 
words.  He  is  apt  to  amplify  or  decorate  a  current 
phrase  in  a  way  which  maKes  its  appropriateneaa 
at  least  questionable  (e.g.  arovStir  rSunui  mpttg- 
4>iptir,  dtfwtXot  xal  i/uiiairoi).  Briefly,  his  Tooabn- 
laiy  is  to  a  remarkable  degree  an  amUtiout  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  extraordinary  list  of  repeti- 
tions stamps  it  as  poor  and  inadequate.  The  reader 
is  constantly  tempted  to  think  that  the  anthoi 
intentionally  dwells  upon  a  sonorous  word,  which 
pleases  his  fancy,  unconscious  that  the  unnecessary 
recurrence  of  a  word  spoils  the  literarv  effect. 
Further,  the  writer  can  hardly  be  defendea  againat 
the  charge  of  nsine  words  and  phrases  incorrectly 
There  islittle  doubt  that  this  indictment  has  bee> 
exaggerated,  and  that  our  ignorance  of  ooUoquial 
Greek  u  apt  to  betray  us  into  condemning  words 
which  witn  fuller  uiowledge  we  should  accept 
without  question.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do 
not  find  that  good  Greek  writers  hit  upon  ex- 
pressions which  seem  to  us  uncouth  in  themselvea, 
and  which  lack  authority,  with  anything  like  tha 
same  frequencyas  the  writer  of  2  Peter. 

(d)  From  theVocabulaiy  we  turn  to  more  general 
characteristics  of  Style.  The  writer,  fond  as  he  is 
of  unusual  words,  has  but  a  poor  supply  of  con- 
necting particles  {e.g.  /Ur  ...  is  not  found  in 
the  Epistle).  Thus  it  is  remarkable  how  sentence 
after  sentence  is  linked  to  the  preceding  words  by 
means  of  (4  times),  S'^"  (4  tunes) ;  and 

how  rdatires  (sometimes  inrolving  an  awkward 
ambiguity)  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose — 
I*  2^  »  8'*  •• Closely  connected  with  this  poTerty 
of  connecting  particles  is  the  fact  that  we  have  is 
the  Epistle  involved  and  cumbrous  sentences,  e.g, 
1"-  (were,  if  the  reading  Sti,  S6(rit  be  adopted, 
tii  is  used  four  times),  2"-''.  The  following  ^iuta 
claim  noUce  under  this  general  heading — In  if-  we 
have  the  phrase  oix  iiptUraro  dXXd  twice  used,  and 
the  repetition  is  made  the  more  unpleasing  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  dXXi  introduces  a  contrast  differing 
in  kind  from  that  introduced  by  the  second  (dXX2 
.  .  .  vap4SuK€t>,  dXXi  .  .  .  i4>6Ka(ev).  ,bl  .2»  there 
is  an  awkward  involution  of  one  participial  clause 
in  another  {rods  .  .  .  dTo^st^yovrat  roAt  ir  rXdrf 
drotfr/w^oM^rovt),  while  in  y."  dro^vyirrtt  is  used  of 
a  set  of  persons  other  than  those  referred  to  in  the 
roAt  iro^tiyemt  of  v.".  Again,  the  pUed-up  geni- 
tives of  3*  are  very  cumbrous,  and  not  free  m>m 
ambiguity  (but  on  the  possibility  of  a  '  primitiye' 
error  see  below,  p.  811).  Again,  the  double  dri 
and  the  odrut  of  3*  (if  lit  ol  mipn  fcot/tii^qew, 
rdrra  oVriM  ttaiUret  iv  ifX^*  icrlffeat)  oonfuse  the 
meaning.  Again,  while  in  Jude  the  ^wmAi  {In 
Si  ^uvtxdt  (!»  rit  SXoya  ff'  irtfTamu.)  is  natural  and 
forcible,  the  corresponding  phrase  in  2P  2"  (<it 
SXoya  {Vfia  yeyennj/Uya,  0Mrttrd  tit  SKuo'w)  wants  both 
simplicity  and  clearness.  In  the  sentences  which 
follow,  the  artificial  elaboration  of  the  writer's  style 
is  very  conspicuous, — v."  ytytrnjiUra  ...  eh  ^Bopir 
.  .  .if  <^o(4  oiTur  KoX  <t>$apiicomu,  iiucainm>ei 
luvSir  iSiKlas,  —  while  in  the  next  verse  we  have 
the  strained  and  eccentric  phrase  i4>$aXiuds  ^orrn 
Utirrods  fioixaXlSot.  There  are,  indeed,  passages  in 
the  Epistle  in  which  an  earnestness  of  exhortation 
or  of  nope  moulds  the  language,  and  ia  which  we 
recognize  a  certain  grandeur  and  power  of  di.tion, 
e.g.  "»■"  3"-"-  But  this  is  not  the  impression 
wnioh  we  gain  from  the  Epistle  as  a  whole.  The 
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vtndent  probably  has  to  OMifess  that  not  seldom  in 
reading  the  Eputle  he  has  paused  in  p^Iexity 
ever  some  startline  or  strange  phrase.  The  ex- 
perience which  he  has  gained  m>m  time  spent  on 
the  writings  of  St.  Pam  or  St.  John  encourages 
him  to  hope  that  if  he  patientlv  ponders  on  tne 
words  they  will  at  length  reveal  their  meaning ; 
that  the  reason  why  an  nnnsnal  expression  was 
chosen  will  in  time  become  plain  to  him.  Bat 
his  hope  is  disappointed.  The  sense  of  the  arti- 
ficiality of  the  expreesion  does  not  wear  off,  and, 
as  he  dwells  on  it,  he  cannot  honestlysay  that  its 
significance  grows  upon  him.  This  Epistle  is  the 
one  book  of  the  NT  which,  it  may  be  thonght, 
gains  by  translation.  The  reader  of  the  dignified 
and  sober  English  of  the  AV,  in  which  the  am- 
biguities and  eccentricities  of  the  original  are  to  a 
groat  extent  obliterated,  has  probably  a  far  higher 
Mea  of  the  literary  style  of  the  Epistle  than  the 
stndent  of  the  Greek. 

The  question  has  M\  to  be  faced  how  tar  the 
style  and  diction  of  2  V  assist  as  in  arriving  at  a 
Ttfdict  as  to  its  genuineness.  We  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  an  Epistle  of  St.  Petor  wonld  be 
written  in  good  Greek,  or  even  that  it  would  be 
free  from  offences  against  literary  propriety  and 
good  taste.  But  style  is  an  index  of  character. 
The  Epistle  does  produce  the  impression  of  being  a 
somewhat  artificial  piece  of  rhetoric.  It  shows 
throughout  signs  of  self  •  consoions  effort.  The 
author  appeus  to  be  ambitious  of  writing  in  a 
style  which  is  beyond  his  literary  power.  We 
may  hesitato  to  affirm  that  the  literary  style 
of  the  Epistle  in  itself  absolutely  disoroves  the 
Petrbie  authorship.  Bat  it  must  be  allowed  that 
it  is  hard  to  reconoUe  the  literary  character  of 
the  Epistle  with  the  supposition  that  St.  Peter 
wrote  it. 

4.  ISTSRSAI  JBviDSircs.—{a)  Be/ereneet  to  the 
Oomel  hutory,  (L)  Spitta  (p.  S7  fil)  and  Zahn  (p. 
60 1.)  take  the  wordis  roO  nOJimms  lutUt  (1*)  to  refer 
to  the  Lord's  eall  of  the  apostles  (cf.  luur  V). 
This  interpretation  of  the  passage  would  be  less 

nrobable  if  the  reading  in  place  of  ^iiur  (V) 
satisfactory  critical  support.  The  natural,  if 
not  necessary,  view  of  the  whole  context  is  to  take 
the  whole  series  4^  (1*),  ^uur,  ii/iit  (1*),  iuilr  (I*)  as 
referring  to  the  writer  and  the  readers  alike, 
joined  together  in  their  common  fiuth.  In  that 
ease  1*  spmks  of  the/aef  that  those  addressed  had 
been  '  called,'  while  l**  takes  np  the  thought  and 
emphasizes  the  duty  inrolved  in  that '  calL*^  There 
— t —  !_  -11  — 1.-1.I1!.  reference  to  the 


tiie  Trans- 


b  therefore  in  all  ptobaUli^  bo  refen 
Gospel  history  in  iK 

(ii.)  In  there  is  the  reference  to 
figuration.  Spitta  (pp.  101  fil  493  ff)  and  Zahn  (p. 
Sf )  urge  that  this  reference  is  independent  of  the 
accounts  of  that  event  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
Thus  the  former  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  in 
2  P  it  is  said  that  tne  Lord  '  reonved  honour  and 
glory '  from  the  Father.  This  points,  he  thinks, 
to  what  the  parallel  in  the  history  of  Moses  (Ex 
SI"*',  2  Co  S"'-)  would  lead  us  to  expect,  vis.  that 
the  glory  of  Jesna  was  the  reJUxitm  of  the  glory  of 
t'tod — a  oowmnnication  of  glory  which  preceded 
the  attestation  of  the  heavmly  voice.  This 
account  of  the  glorification  of  Jesus  on  the 
Mountain  is  different  from,  and  (as  being  more 
natural)  earlier  in  date  than,  that  given  by  the 
Synoptista.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  it  most  be 
noted  (a)  that  the  phrase  is  Xo^iitr  nixlir  xal  S6iar 
(not  \ap&r  .  .  .  t^ar),  and  that  n^i}  points  rather 
to  an  attesting  Toioe  than  to  a  reflected  glory; 
(fi)  the  obvious  and  almost  necessary  interpreta- 
tion of  the  two  participles  Xafiiif  .  .  .  irex6cL<nis  is 
that  the  latter  defines  and  explains  the  former — 
'  He  received  honour  and  glory  when  there  came  to 
Him,'  etc.   Omission  of  details  of  the  history  {e.g. 


the  presence  of  Moses  and  Ellas)  in  an  allusion 
contained  in  a  letter  cannot  reasonably  be  taken 
to  show  that  the  writer  is  giving  an  account  in- 
dependent of,  or  more  primitive  than,  that  of  the 
Synoptista.  To  pass  to  another  point,  the  form  of 
the  words  spoken  by  the  heavenly  voice  in  2  P  is 
nearer  to  that  in  Mt  than  to  that  in  either  of  the 
two  other  Synoptists.  The  words  as  read  in  Cod. 
B  (followed  Dy  WH) — 6  vlit  iu>\i  h  dyomp-ii  /wu  oSrit 
4aTv,  €ls  tv  tiShmiaa — differ  from  those  in  Mt  in 
(a)  order ;  (8)  insertion  of  the  second  iu>v  (cf.  Mt 
IZ"  (Is  42'))  ;  (y)  substitution  of  eh  S»  (a  con- 
struction not  found  elsewhere  in  LXX  and  NT  *) 
for  i*  i  ;  (S)  omission  of  denser*  abrtO,  The  bulk 
of  authorities  (kACKL,  eto),  however,  give  the 
words  in  a  form  which  differs  from  that  of  Mt  in 
two  pointo  only,  (y)  (S).  Again,  it  is  often  sug- 
gested that  the  words  roO  vmiiiiiiMTbt  iim  (v,>*)  and 
T^r  i/iiir  l(c8or  {v."),  occurring  in  the  immediately 

g receding  context,  contain  references  to  the  his- 
>ry  of  the  Transfiguration  (Mt  17*  II  Lk  9*>).  If 
this  is  so,  then,  since  the  term  ffoSoi  is  used  by 
Luke,  not  in  words  which  he  reporte,  but  in  his 
own  brief  snmmary  of  the  conversation  between 
the  Lord  and  Moses  and  Elias,  it  follows  that  the 
writer  of  2  P  was  acquainted  with  Lk.  The  word 
f(oSos,  however,  is  not  uncommon  in  such  a  con- 
nexion (seep.  770). 

(iiL)  In  2"  {yfyortr  airtSi  r&  fo^ara  xHporti  rur 
vpiiTur)  there  is  a  clear  reminiscence  of  the  saying 
recorded  in  Mt  12*'  II  Lk  ll"  {ylrent  r&  trx/m  ro3 
irOpiiwtv  ixelrov  xelpora  rur  Wftimtr). 

(iv.)  In  1"  (raxv^coTU'  ^  drMetnt  .  .  .  KoBin  cat 

1  Ki/Kos  iiiiOr  1.  X.  tSiiKuvh  /tot)  we  have  a  reference 
to  a  disclosure  made  to  St.  Peter  by  our  Lord  as  to 
his  death.  Spitta  (pp.  88  ft,  401  f.)  lays  it  down 
peremptorily  that  'there  is  absolutely  no  connexion 
between  2  P  1  and  Jn  21 ' ;  that  the  allusion  is  to 
some  other  prophecy  of  Jesus  not  recorded  in  the 
(Gospels,  but  on  whicn  the  Quo  Vadii  storyis  based. 
It  18  true  that  the  words  used  in  2  P  do  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the 
(Sospel  of  St.  John :  they  are  quite  compatible  with 
the  supposition  that  St.  Peter  is  (independently  of 
any  written  document)  recalling  and  reproducing  in 
his  own  words  the  substance  of  the  Lord's  revelation 
to  him.  But  it  is  unreasonable  to  postulate  an 
occasion  other  than  tiiat  recorded  in  Jn  21,  when 
the  L(Hrd  revealed  something  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  apostle's  death.  The  Lord's  prophecy  as 
given  in  Jn  21>*  contains  all  that  is  required  in 

2  P.  If  the  word  nix''^  be  token  to  mean  '  coming 
soon '  (as  Spitto  interprets  it),  then  the  reference 
is  rather  to  tiie  flrw  ^luMlirgt ;  if  it  is  understood  to 
mean  '  sudden,'  then  tne  allusion  is  to  the  violence 
plainly  foreshadowed  in  the  Lord's  words. 

The  alleged  references  to  the  Gospel  history  oon- 
tidned  in  the  Epistle  have  now  been  examined. 
The  first  of  them  baa  been  put  aside.  The  remain- 
ing three,  when  taken  together,  will  probably 
produce  on  many  minds  the  impression  that  the 
writer  of  2  P  was  acquainted  with  Mt  and  Jn  and 
(if  the  allusion  which  some  have  found  in  t^oSn  be 
pressed)  with  Lk  also.  But  such  an  impression, 
Lowever  strong  it  may  be,  does  not  amount  to  a 
well-founded  conviction.  The  verdict  on  the  non- 
genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  as  far  as  this  piece  of 
evidence  goes,  is  a  non  ligiiet. 

The  case,  however,  is  different  when  we  turn  to 
another  aspect  of  the  reference  to  the  Transfigura- 
tion and  to  the  Lord's  prophecy  as  to  St.  Peter's 
death.  Do  these  allusions  revetd  a  too  keen  anxiety 
on  the  writer's  part  to  identify  himself  with  St 
Peter?  Have  we  here  some  one  personating  the 
apostle,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  support  his 
assumed  character,  unduly  emphasizing  two  scenes 

•  This  oomtraotioD.  howerer,  occurs  In  the  vtnion  tt  tbi 
hearenly  words  given  in  dim.  Bom.  iU.  6S. 
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in  tiM  Lord's  life,  each  d  whieh  wu  doeely  oon- 
neoted  with  St  Peter  T 

The  answer  to  the  question,  when  w  pat,  if,  it 
is  believed,  that  m  thamselvei  these  ^iln«jii^f  do 
not  mpply  any  ralid  argument  against  the 
gprainenees  of  the  Epistle.  It  cannot  be  eon- 
sidered  strange  or  unnatural  that  the  writer,  if  he 
were  indeed  the  great  apoatle,  should  recall  either 
of  these  incidents. 

But  there  is  a  characteristie  of  the  Epistle  on 
the  negative  side  which  must  be  taken  into  aooonnt. 

ia)  We  should  have  expected  that  a  personal  fol- 
ower  of  the  Lord,  who  had  beard  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses, would  instinctiTely  leproduoe  much  of  his 
Master's  teaching.  It  is  tme  that,  as  was  pointed 
out  above  (p.  788),  our  knowledge  of  our  Lord's 
sayings  is  imperfect.  The  Goepds  do  not  record 
all  oar  Lord's  words.  But  they  certainly  preserve 
a  wide  representative  cycle  of  His  teaohmg.  And 
we  should  expect  a  letter  of  St.  Peter  to  contain 
some  reminisoencee  of  Christ^s  words,  which,  with 
the  CSospels  in  our  hands,  wa  could  identij^  as 
such.  2  P  does  not  fuliil  that  expectation.  I'here 
is  but  one  of  the  sayings  of  the  Lord  recorded  in 
the  Gospels  aUaded  to  in  2  P  (S»  g  Mt  12«,  Lk 
11").  ip)  Again,  the  Epistle  does  not  refer  to  the 
great  momenta  of  the  Lord's  life  on  earth — the 
Passion,  tiie  Resurrection,  and  the  Exaltation. 
Here  then  we  have,  as  it  appears  to  the  present 
writer,  two  weighty  arguments  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Episue — a  nwative  argument  and  a 
positive  argument.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Epistle 
does  not  contain  what  we  ahoold  have  confidently 
expected  an  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  to  contain— 
allusions  to  the  Lord's  savings  and  allusions  to  the 
great  evento  of  the  Lord^s  life.  The  force  of  this 
argument  is  greatly  increased  when  with  2  P  we 
compare  IP.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the 
only  allusions  to  incidents  in  the  Lord's  life  found 
in  the  Epistle  are  such  as  would  support  the  char- 
acter of  one  writing  as  St.  Peter,  does  become,  in 
view  of  the  sUenoe  of  the  Epistle  as  to  the  Passion, 
the  Resurrection,  the  Ascenmon,  and  of  the  absence 
from  it  of  aUurions  to  the  Lord's  teaching  as 
recorded  in  the  Gospeb,  a  serious  ground  for  ques- 
tioning the  Petrine  authorship  of  the  Epistle. 

(6)  Abtenee  <^p«r$onal  mena^u  and  greetings. — 
No  companion  of  the  apostle  u  mentwned.  The 
apostle  himself  sends  no  personal  message  or 
greeting.  On  the  former  of  these  two  points  no 
stress  can  be  laid.  The  latter  has  some  weight  as 
Mainst  the  theory  of  Spitta  and  Zahn,  that  the 
Kristle  was  addressed  by  St.  Peter  to  a  Palestinian 
Church  (or  Palestinian  Churches)  with  which  the 
apostle  bad  had  personal  dealinin ;  it  has  none  as 
against  the  common  view  that  St.  Peter  sends  a 
second  letter  to  Churches  throughout  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  wliioh  he  had  never  visited.  Apart 
from  these  two  fecial  points  there  is,  it  must  be 
allowed,  a  oertain  indeuiiteneas  in  the  Epistle  as 
to  the  oroumstances  and  surroundings  of  those  to 
whom  the  letter  was  sent,  and  more  especially  of  the 
writer.  Nothing  is  said,  for  example,  of  the  place 
whence  the  letter  was  written.  But  it  would  be 
easy  to  draw  on  the  imagination  for  reasons  which 
might  naturally  and  fnUy  explain  the  reticence  of 
the  letter  on  personal  matters.  The  result  there- 
fore is  a  purely  negative  one.  The  genuineness  of 
the  Epistle  does  not  receive  the  support  which  it 
would  have  gained,  had  it  contained  personal  mes- 
sages and  personal  news  which  harmonized  with 
known  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  no  substantial 
argument  adverse  to  its  genuineness  can  fairly  be 
deduced  from  their  absence. 

(c)  Anaehroniimt.—{L]  3"^  Does  the  passive 
implv  that  in  the  writers  time  a  eolleetion  of  St. 
Paul  s  Epiatlea  existed,  and  that  they  were  regarded 
as  Ser'.ptnnT  The  firrt  point  to  be  considered  is 


tha  meaning  of  the  phrase  rAt  Xoii^t  ypa^t,  Spitta 
(p.  204)  holds  that  '  onlv  writings  of  St.  Paul's 
associates  can  be  intendea,  addressed  to  the  Gentile 
Christians  who  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  his 
apostolic  work.'  According  to  this  view,  it  would 
appear  that  the  term  at  ypa^al  is  used  not  in  the 
sense  of  'Scriptures,'  but  with  a  general  non- 
technical meaning.  Zahn  {Eint.  pp.  08  f.,  108) 
follows  tiie  same  general  line  of  mterpretation, 
but  enters  more  into  detaiL  In  his  opuion,  the 
reference  is  to  '  writings  of  a  religions  oharacter— 
writings  which  could  claim  respect  in  Christian 
drdee  either  because  of  the  persons  who  composed 
them,  or  because  the  Christian  congregations  made 
use  of  them  in  public  worship.  'We  do  not 
know,'  he  adds,  'how  much  Christian  literature 
already  existed  in  the  years  60-04.'*  He  urges 
that,  as  the  allusion  to  these  writings  is  alto- 
gether incidental,  and  as  no  distinguishing  epithet, 
e.g.  '  holy,' '  prophetic,'  is  added,  uie  special  sense 
of  al  7pa^a<,  as  applied  to  a  collection  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  is  here  excluded.  He  further  points 
out  that,  as  the  teohnieal  sense  of  the  term  mson 
did  not  prevent  the  Jews  from  using  the  word  nso 
of  any  book  whatever,  so  the  narrower  use  of  al 

2pa4)al  and  r&  yfii/fun  did  not  as  a  matter  of  fact 
el»r  Greek-speaking  Christians  from  employing 
the  words  ypcL^  y^oL^al,  and  ypi/titaTa  in  a  wide 
and  general  sense ;  if  no  instance  of  this  sense  of 
YPxM  i>  found  in  tiie  NT,  that  is  a  mere  matter  of 
enance.  To  substantiate  his  position  as  regards 
ypoM  he  refers  to  2  Ch  2U  {eTTtr  X«p&M  .  .  . 
Tpoft^,  Neh  7**  {<f^Tijo-oi'  ypa^ijr  oArOf  Hit  nretlM), 
On  fi*  (rl}f  ya.  iKelnir,  i.e.  the  writing  on  the  wall), 
1  Mac  li"-  ^  (the  writing  on  tables  of  brass),  Iren. 
iiL  6.  4,  xviL  4,  v.  Prol.  (m  each  case  hoe  eeriptura 
of  Irenaeus'  own  work),  Clem.  Strom.  vL  8  (p.  765, 
ed.  Potter;  Tpotaitnit  rnt  ypa^njt,  i.e.  the  treatise 
itself),  Eus.  MB  n.  xi.  1  (rj)i>  r<ut  ro^rov  .  .  .  roO 
'luoiprmypa4>iir).  Similar  uses  of  the  word  might 
be  quoted  from  classical  Greek  (where  it  commonly 
has  a  formal  sense  ['document'],  often  a  legal 
sense  ['indictment']),  e.g.  Thuc.  L  120,  roraCra  iUp 
il  ypa^  Mi(X«u,  Siffilt  Si  IjrSri  n  rj  /tkjtoXb  jc.r.X. 
In  all  these  passages,  it  will  be  noticed,  it  is  clear, 
either  from  the  phrase  itself  or  from  the  context, 
what  the  YPa^  In  question  is.  They  present  no 
paraUel  to  the  abtolvte  use  of  the  word  in  the 
plural.  The  phrase  ol  ypa(t>al  used  absolutely 
points  to  a  dranite  and  recognized  collection  of 
'writings,'  the  Scriptures.^  If  any  further 
assurance  of  tiiis  is  needed,  it  is  given  (a)  by  the 
context — ^the  word  arptpMBvo'  shows  that  the  writ- 
ings were  authoritative,  and  that  their  support  had 
at  all  costs  to  be  secured,  and  (fi)  by  the  added  word 
XiHTdt— rdt  Xotirit  ypait)dt ;  compare  Sir.  Prol.  i  ri/uyt 
KcU  aX  rpo^nfrttai  cat  r&  X(kt&  rue  /Si/SXiwr ;  Iren.  iL 
28.  7,  'Sominus  manifesto  dixit  et  reliqua  de- 
monstrant  Scripturte.'  From  the  ml  and  the  r&t 
Xoirit—iH  cat  rdt  Xotr&t  ypaMt—m  are  obliged  to 
infer  that  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  regarded 
as  Scripture.  Again,  the  fact  that  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  are  regaraed  as  Scripture,  together  with 
the  phrase  ir  rdaaii  HrtrrdKaU,  leads  to  the  further 
conclusion  that  the  writer  of  2  P  possessed  not 
merely  isolated  letters  of  St.  Paul,  but  a  collection 
of  his  Epistles,  to  which,  as  authoritative  docu- 
ments of^  the  faith,  appeal  was  madcf  It  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  a  collection  of  St  Paul's 
Episties  had  been  made  and  that  they  were  treated 
as  Scripture  during  the  lifetime  of  St  Peter. 

*  Ttlm't  theory  u  to  I P,  It  shoold  bo  oltMired,  Iwda  him  to 
ulume  sn  (earlier)  Ep.  of  St.  Peter  now  loet  (S^X  an  Ep.  of  St. 


P»ul  now  loet  (It'i  the  promiee  on  St-^Petert  part  of  a  Ukr- 
$ehr\ft  othermee  '  " 

Iort(3«). 


unknown  to  ni  (IK),  'other  wiitingi'  now 


t  Oompare  the  AeU  of  Oe  SeiUUan  Martim,  UM  at  e|iii' 
talB  Paull  nlri  hiiti  (Boblnion.  Th»  Patnon  ef  &  PlHiiitaa 
p.  Ui,  in  'Ttzts  and  Stadias'  l  U.). 
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(iL)  3*  /tfiytfgrat  rflv  rfuufnHiihwr  }nu>iinm  imh  rflv 
ft>itir  wpo^nfrOr  cat  r^t  fwr  irtarSKur  i/i&r  4wr<iK^ 
rfS  mplov  «ai  rwr^au  It  ia  poniUe  tbkt  there  u 
■  ptimitiTe  error  in  the  text,  and  that  tid  should 
he  inserted  after  rOi  'the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  and  SaTioor  ffivm  through  your  apoetlea '  * 
(ef.  the  title  of  the  Dideushi—iiSaxi)  Kvptov  Sii,  rOe 
iM*K»  ireorS^tn'  rob  Mtunr,  and  alio  Sr*  r^t 
Mtinii  airott  d7<at  irroK^).  But  this  sn(^estion 
does  not  affect  the  matter  with  which  we  an  at 
■Msent  eonoemed.  It  b  true  that  the  phrase 
'your  apoetles'  admits  of  the  explanation  that  the 
writer  u  referring  to  those  apoetles  who  had 
tanght  the  readers  of  the  Epistle,  and  that,  so 
interpreted,  tiie  phrase  cannot  he  said  to  he  an 
impossible  one  in  a  letter  written  1^  St.  Peter. 
Bat,  on  the  sappoaitian  that  St.  Peter  is  writing 
to  Christians  whom  he  had  himself  taught,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  strange  that  he  should 
nse  an  expression  so  cold  and  so  generaL  Two 
other  considerations  must  be  taken  into  aoeount. 
In  the  first  placcu  It  seems  certain  (see  art.  J ude, 
Epuanjt  OF,  toL  iL  p.  802  f.)  that  the  whole  phrase 
la  an  expansion  of  the  corresponding  words  in 
Jude",  where  there  is  a  simple  and  natural  refer- 
ence to  the  oral  tmching  of  the  apostles  {fKtyof). 
Secondly,  the  addition  of  a  reference  to  the  pro- 
phets changes  the  kind  of  remembrance.  The  idea 
of  keeping  in  mind  the  teaching  of  Scripture  is 
introdnoed.  Now  in  the  2nd  cent,  it  was  customary 
to  sneak  of  Scripture  either  under  the  two  divisions 
—  tne  Prophets  and  the  Apostles  —  («.y.  Murat. 
Canon,  '  neqae  inter  prophetas  oompletom  numero 
neque  inter  apostolos  ),  or  under  the  three  divisions 
— the  Prophets,  the  Lord  (the  Gospel),  and  the 
Apoetles  —  («.ff.  Iren.  L  8.  1,  4r  (vir6$tinr]  oOrt 
wpo^Tjnu  IH|pi;|dj>  eOrt  i  Ktftot  i8lia(eii  oOrt  driaroXot 
wapiSuKi^)  i  see  Lightfoot  on  Ign.  PhUad.  v.  The 
impression  prodnoM  hy  2  P  S*  u  that  we  have  here 
a  post -apostolic  writer  elaborating  the  simple 
phrase  of  Jnde"  and  instinctively  reprodncmg 

J)hraseoIogy  current  in  his  own  days,  while  the 
>iui*  is  intiradaoed  as  being  in  character  with  the 
^le  of  a  letter.  This  impresrion  is  strengthened 
wnen  the  passage  under  discussion  is  tucen  in 
connexion  with  3"  (see  just  above). 

(ill).  Closely  connected  with  the  points  just 
dealt  with  is  the  problem  suggested  by  the  con- 
troversial element  m  the  Episue. 

It  has  often  been  noticed  that  the  writer  speaks 
of  the  rise  of  certain  false  teachers  as  future  (2"- 
V),  and  then,  using  the  present  tense  (2"-  >*■  >n.  w 
<*,  cf.  8>*),  describes  them  as  already  active.  It 
might  be  argued  that  he  projects  himself  into  the 
future,  and  then,  from  tne  pmnt  of  view  of  a 
spectator,  r^aids  future  events  as  actually  hap- 
pening. But  it  must  he  remarked  that  (1)  this 
ehange  from  the  future  to  tiie  present  takes  place 
twice  (2>*^  V);  (2)  in  ch.  8  periects  are  used 
lyiyom  2",  cvixfU^tP  2^*).  The  most  natural 
interpretation  of  these  phenomena  is  that  the 
writer  first  spealcs  in  his  assumed  citaracter  of 
a  prophet,  ana  that  then,  forgetting  that  assumed 
character,  he  depicts  the  faue  teaching  actually 
rife  around  him. 

Does  the  language  used  betray  any  rign  of  being 
aimed  against  the  Gnostics  T  It  is  clear  that 
those  against  whom  the  writer  warns  his  readers 
not  only  practised,  but  taught,  immorality.  Their 
error  was  not  only  a  matter  of  life  (as  appears 
to  be  the  case  with  the  libertines  of  St.  Jude's 
Eputie),  hut  also  of  doctrine.  They  are  ^evSoit- 
sSgKokM  (2').  In  this  connexion  the  language  of 
l*-  is  remarkable — frtxopin^irar*  .  ,  .  ir 

ywOriM,  h  a  ri  yriierei  Hip  lyKpintar.  Here 
yrAra  is  used  absolutely,  and  it  is  linked  with 

*lo  Uw  BjTbMS  (HuklMUi)  vairioa,  'th*  oamuuidnMnt  of 
ear  Lord  uul  teTtonr  wUeh  (wis)  Iqr  Um  IuumI  o(  the  apoitlea.' 


ipfH)  and  iyx^reta.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
writer  emphasizes  the  bearing  of  a  true  yrdait  on 
conduct  because  he  has  in  mind  those  whim  a 
false  7«>urtt  betrayed  into  ixixurla.  It  will  he 
remembered  that  the  name  'Gnostic'  was,  as 
far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  first  claimed  by  sects 
whose  teaching  justified  profligacy  of  life  (Iren. 
L  25.  6 ;  Hippolytos,  ffcer.  v.  6).  Again,  it  may 
be  thought  that  the  words  iKtvOeplar  atroU  iway^ 
ytXKt/uroi  airol  SoSXot  vrdpxwrn  00op8t  (2'*) 
exactly  express  the  theorr  of  certain  Gnostio 
teachers  as  to  the  '  spiritual '  man's  independence 
of  matter,  and  the  practical  results  of  that  doctrine 
(cf.  e.ff.  Iren.  i.  25.  4).  Again,  the  writer  of  2  P 
charges  the  false  teachers  with  perverting  Scrip- 
ture (3'*).  It  is  clear  that,  when  St.  Pam  wrote 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  there  were  those  who 
depraved  tiie  doctrine  of  grace  (Ko  S*- cf.  Jnde^). 
But  there  is  no  trace  in  apostolic  times  of  false 
teachers  supporting  their  views  by  a  reckless  or 
dishonest  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  alone  could  then  be  known  under  the  name 
of  Scripture.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to  see  how  the 
controversies  of  that  age  could  give  occasion  to  a 
forced  exegesis  of  the  OT ;  the  arguments  wliich 
the  Judaistic  opponents  of  St.  Paul  may  well  have 
drawn  from  the  OT  would  be  of  a  different  kind. 
But  such  violent  wresting  of  Scripture  (ie.  the 
OT  and  the  NT)  as  is  described  by  the  word  rrpt- 
^oC(ru>  was  the  characteristic  method  by  which 
the  Gnostics  of  the  2nd  century  endeavoured  to 
support  their  doctrines.  Irenteus  charges  them 
with  such  a  dishonest  procedure  again  and  again 
(L  Pra/.;  8.  6,  mparftrwret  tA>  ipiaprtlat  koX  ^St- 
ovfT/cSmt  rdt  efirY^'O  S  8.  I ;  9.  1,  Karaxfiteiiufti. 
Tott  irbjuiair  th  rifr  ISlay  vrSSwir  iteHii'eyKtw).  This 
indictment,  then,  of  the  false  teachers  does  not 
appear  to  harmonize  with  what  we  know,  or  with 
vi^iat  we  can  with  reasonable  probability  conjec- 
ture, of  the  apostolic  age.  It  does  fit  in  with  the 
chancteristics  of  a  latw  time. 

(iv.)  a"-  i\t6aorrM  ,  .  .  i/iTouKTat  .  .  Xlyorm 
HoO  irry  ^  frayycXia  npovclas  airou ;  d^'  ^  yip 
ot  raripn  iKOiiiii$riirait,  virra  oOrut  SuiiUvti  dr'  dpj^t 
Krlatm.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  question 
of  the  scoffers  points  to  a  time  later  than  the  days 
of  tiie  aposties ;  and  even  more  stress  is  laid  on 
the  reply— not  an  assurance  of  the  nearness  of  the 
advent,  hut  an  explanation  of  delay  (v.*  pia  iiiUpa 
rapii.  Kvptv  c.r.X.).  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  feel 
the  force  of  these  arguments  considered  in  them- 
selves. 'The  fact  that  '  the  immediate  imminence 
of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  faded  out  of  view ' 
in  St.  Paul's  mind,  as  the  Epistie  to  the  Ephesians 
seems  to  indicate,  '  when  year  after  year  passed 
away,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  the  Lord's 
coming'  (Hort,  Horn,  and  Eph.  p.  141  f.),  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  towards  the  end  of  St.  Peter's 
life  men  would  not  be  unlikely  to  ask  the  question 
put  into  the  mockers'  moutlis,  nor  a  Christiaa 
teacher  unlikely  to  give  some  such  answer  as  we 
find  in  2  P  3^  The  passage  will  come  before  us 
again  when  we  come  to  compare  2  P  with  1  P. 
But  the  phrase  d^'  Ijt  oi  TiiTii>tt  eKoiprtfiniirar  gives 
rise  to  much  more  serious  misgivings.  Who  are 
'the  fathers'?  They  are,  says  Spitta  (p.  234  ff.), 
the  actual  fathers  of  those  wno  are  introduced  as 
speaking.*  This  interpretation  is  open  to  several 
grave  objections,  (a)  Since  to  St.  Peter  the  phrase 
olmriptt  would  have  a  quasi-teohnical  sense  (cf. 
e.g.  Jn  V,  Ac  7",  Ro  V,  He  V),  the  meaning 

*  Spitta  geta  over  the  diffloulty  that  M  tc  implies  a  oon- 
■idaimble  hiterval  by  lupposing  that  the  rdattve  if  reten  back 
to  ^  wmfturlmi  mimv.  He  takea  iri  in  a  preccnant  niue  wiUl 
ImuiMinu—'lAe  Viter  aind  entschlaten  TOn  der  Paniaia  weg, 
Ibr  Tod  liat  de  der  Pamiie  entzogen.'  For  thia  uae  of  dW  h« 
oompans  Bo  t*,  Ool  0°,  1  Oo  11*.  It  Is  itrang*  that  ha  doaa 
not  Me  that  the  yifiM  ft  yifinakm  nch  an  Intanmtatiaa 
absolutely  impossible 
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suggested  would  require  the  addition  of  iinur.* 
^P)  The  words  'since  oox  fathers  died,'  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a  number  of  persons,  fix  no  definite 
limit  of  time,  {y)  The  oontext  seems  to  imply 
that  'the  fathers  had  embraced  the  Christian 
hope,  and  so  early  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
asst.  Peter's  lifetune  it  would  be  quite  unnatural 
to  introduce  a  group  of  persons  speaking  of  their 
fathers  as  Christians  (see  Z&hn,  £inl,  u.  p.  72). 
Zahn  (ib.  pp.  67,  73)  urges  that  the  term  U  rarfpn 
oould  be  used  of  the  first  generation  of  Christians 
—  the  ifixoMi  iM/BifTol  (Ac  21'*) — before  it  had 
died  off  to  the  last  man,  and  that,  in  fact,  a 
whole  generation  separated  the  years  60-63,  in 
which  he  places  the  Epistle,  from  the  day  when  the 
promise  to  return  was  given.  But,  on  Uie  other 
nand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  use  of  the 
term  o(  in  itself  implies  a  oonsiderable  lapse 

of  time.  The  founders  of  a  movement  are  not 
called  'the  fathers'  till  a  later  age  looks  back 
upon  their  work.  Further,  the  clause  as  a  whole 
implies  a  distant  retrospect ;  the  words  d^'  ft  .  .  . 
ixoifdjOtinr  vim  oOrtM  SiaiUini  could  not  have  been 
used  nnleas  a  considerable  interval  had  elapsed 
since  the  passing  away  of  'the  fathers.'  The 
words  might  conceivably  be  justified  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  St.  Peter  is  here  foretelling  the  future, 
and  that  he  dramaticaUv  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  mockers,  who  shoula  '  come  in  the  last  days,' 
words  appropriate  only  from  their  supposed  point 
of  view.  But  such  an  interpretation  is  too  arti- 
fieiaL  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  here  again 
we  seem  to  be  carried  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  apostolic  age. 

^d)  Doctrine. — The  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  is 
chiefly  remarkable,  so  far  at  least  as  our  present 
purpose  ia  concerned,  on  the  ne^tive  side.  We 
should  not,  indeed,  have  expected  St.  Peter  to  dwell 
with  such  detail  (3""-)  on  tne  physical  accompani- 
ments of  '  the  day  of  the  Lord/  and  on  its  relation 
to  the  several  puts  of  the  material  universe,  as 
oontrasted  with  its  human  and  spiritual  issues. 
We  might  feel  it  strange  that  wnat  we  should 
elsewhere  describe  as  physical  speculations  on  the 
process  of  creation,  should  find  a  place  in  a  letter 
¥rritten  by  St.  Peter  (9*).  But  these  are  matters 
of  taste  and  feeling,  or  at  least  of  opbiion ;  and  on 
such  considerations  no  deeiaive  judgment  can  be 
based,  But  it  u  otherwise  witii  the  silence  of  the 
Epistle  as  to  doctrines  of  primary  importance. 
St.  Peter  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  human  life  of 
the  Incarnate  Word,  of  His  sufferings,  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  Risen  Lord,  and  of  His 
Ascension.  He  heard  Chrises  words  about  the 
Paradet^  and  partook  of  the  ontponring  of  the 
Spirit  at  Pentecost.  But  the  Emstle  says  nothing 
of  the  example  of  Christ,  or  of  £Qs  sufferings  and 
death,  or,  except  the  allwdon  in  2*  (nir  Ayopdanm 
avndt  hnirnir),  of  Redemption.  It  is  silent  as  to 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension.  It  makes 
no  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit  except  as  the 
source  of  inspiration  to  the  ancient  prophets  (1"). 
It  does  not  allude  to  prayer.  We  have  no  r^ht, 
it  may  be  urged  most  truly,  to  expect  an  apostolic 
Epistle  to  treat  of  every  Christian  doctrine,  even 
the  most  vitaL  But  is  it  conceivable  that  St.  Peter, 
with  his  history  and  his  experience,  would  pass 
over  all  these  matters,  essential  to  the  Christian 
faith,  as  though  they  were  not?  The  silence  as 
to  the  Resurrection  is  the  crucial  point.  The 
apostles  were  essentially  witnesses  to  the  Resur- 
rection. The  Resurrection  was  the  final  proof  of 
the  Divine  mission  of  the  Lord,  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Aa  such  it  holds  a  unique 
place  in  the  writing?  of  the  apoeties,  and  in  their 

*ChnriTM^iE|m>tt(l>ob•«bX8]r^'l>U•dd4^t.  BQt,intlM 
Msa  of  u  sdnloon  of  thii  nston,  Um  •ridenc*  ol  Ttnioiis  is 
MUUIevidiM. 


teaching  as  reported  in  the  Acts.  But  in  tiUi 
Epistle,  when  the  writer  (1")  has  occasion  to 
appeal  to  the  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  his  teach- 
ing as  to  '  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,'  the  Resurrection  is  ignored,  and  the  apos- 
tolic witness  to  Chrirt  is  made  to  rest  on  the 
Transfiguration.  The  Transfiguration  was  doubt- 
less an  event  of  deep  meaning;  but  its  meaning 
was  relative  to  the  tune  when  it  took  place,  and  to 
the  circumstances  of  those  who  were  present  on 
the  mountain.  Its  glory  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Lord's  humiliation  a  transitory  anticipation  of  the 
Resurrection.  It  belongs  to  an  order  of  events 
different  from  that  to  which  the  Resurrection  be- 
longs. It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
significanoe  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Epistie  gjener- 
ally,  and  especially  at  this  particular  point  in  it, 
the  Resurrection  is  imnoticed.  A  subordinate  but 
not  unimportant  matter  is  the  language  used  by 
the  writer  of  2  P  in  this  reference  to  the  Trans- 
figuration— irl/rrai  ytrrfihrn  r$t  iKelnov  luyoKetS^ 
nrrot  (1").  The  word  iiriim^  is  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  mysteries,  where  it  denoted  one  who  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  third  and  highest  stage.  For  the  word 
itself  cf.  Plut.  Aleib.  22,  rodt  dXXovt  iralpout  itirra* 
Tpocayoptiom  rat  irbrrat;  CIO  7Ii,  2158  (in  both 

01  which  places  it  is  closely  associated  with  iii<mit) ; 
Clement  of  Alexandria  is  fond  of  using  words  of 
this  group  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  vision  of 
God  (e.g.  reed.  L  6  (p.  113),  7  (p.  129);  Strom.  L  28 
(p.  421),  iL  2  (p.  431).  The  metaphor  is  not  one 
which  we  should  have  expected  St.  Peter  to  use. 
It  is  artificial,  and  savours  of  a  later  time  when 
the  Church  borrowed  such  terms,  often  probably 
through  the  medium  of  the  Gnostics,  from  the 
language  of  the  Greek  mysteries.* 

6.  Relation  to  i  Peter.  —  Under  this  head 
little  more  has  to  be  done  than  to  bring  together 
results  which  have  been  already  reached  as  to  the 
two  Epistles  separately. 

(a)  voecUndary  ana  literary  style.  —  As  to  the 
former  point,  Warfield  (p.  67)  writes  thus:  'These 
reeembumces  are  seen  not  only  in  peculiar  phrases, 
such  as  the  form  of  salutation,  "  Uraoe  and  peace 
be  multiplied,"  found  in  these  two  Epistles  and 
nowhere  else,  but  also  in  the  recurrence  in  both  of 
rare  combinations,  such  as  i/uiiuu  koI  dorlXov,  1  P 
1**  repeated  2  P  2"  and  3'*  and  nowhere  else,  and 
also  the  common  possesion  of  a  very  peculiar 
vocabulary  such  as  is  represented  by  the  occurrence 
in  both  of  iroirrei<rarm  (1  P  2>»,  2  P  1"),  Urirtfut 
(1  p  2P  !>•«),  reinforced  by  the  like  com- 
munity in  such  as  ^>XaicX#>  (1  P  1**,  2  P  1') ; 
Xom*"^  (I  P  4",  2  P  1»- ") ;  iv6$€ns  (1  P  3",  2  P 
I");  a/)enKlP2»,  2P  1»);  ifa<rrpoA/i{lF  1»,  2  P 
2*) ;  iX-^etui  in  a  peculiar  sense  (1  P  1»,  2  P  1") ; 
r<v<<r«<r«(u  (1  P  1*  2  P  2>*),  eta,  all  of  which  are 
rare  words  in  the  New  Testament.'  It  seemed 
best  to  quote  this  passage  at  length.  A  glance 
reveals  how  this  list  necKls  carefufsifting.  Thus 
Warfield's  mode  of  statement  is  oonfusmg;  the 
word  Ivdrtftot,  for  example,  does  not  occur  m  1  P, 
but  roKiniiet  {V)  and  r(^ot  (1").  Again,  the  plural 
al  ipmd  in  1 P  2^  (a  reminiscence  of  Is  43")  is  clearly 
far  from  bein([  a  parallel  to  the  singular  d^pm), 

2  P  1*,  though  u  both  passages  the  reference  is  to 
God.  But  m  fact  veroal  coincidences,  however 
abundant,  between  2  P  on  the  one  hand  and  on 
the  other  1  P  and  the  Petrine  speeches  in  the  Acts 
{Speaket'e  Com.  iv.  p.  226),  would  be  of  but  little 
weight  in  support  of  the  genuineness  of  2  P ;  for  if 
that  Epistle  is  not  genuine,  but  was  written  in  the 
2nd  cent.,  it  is  clear  that  both  1  P  and  the  Acts 
must  have  been  accessible  to  its  author,  and  that 
therefore  he  may  have  derived  words  or  phrases 

*  The  habit  of  minr  lugmge  derived  from  the  nqnteriei, 
in  reference  to  oonunanicationa  luppoaed  to  be  made  by  oof 
Lord  to  Uli  diidplt*,  ran*  riot  in  the  Qnoatio  Pilttt  Strkim. 
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from  them.  The  real  ^nestion  is  whether  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  Epiatles  reveals  that  kind  of 
similarity  which  suggests  that  they  are  the  pro- 
duct of  the  same  mind.  It  most  he  said  briefly 
tiiat  the  two  documents  are  in  complete  contrast  in 
reference  to  literary  style.  This  contrast  is  obvioos 
whether  we  regard  smaller  points  of  expression 
{e.g.  the  connexion  of  sentences  and  clauses)  or 
the  broader  literary  characteristics  of  the  two 
Epistles.  The  style  of  1  P  is  simple  and  natural, 
without  a  trace  of  aelf-oonsciooa  effort.  The  style 
of  2  P  is  rhetorieal  and  laboured,  marked  by  a  love 
for  striking  and  startling  expressiaiis. 

(6)  Use  of  the  OT.—Tbo  writer  of  1  F  formally 
quotes  the  OT  ;  he  deliberately  adopts  its  language 
(e.ff.  2^");  he  instinctively,  and  apparently  un- 
consciously, falls  into  its  phraseology.  The  writer 
of  2  P.  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  never 
formally  quotes  the  OT,  and  nsea  bat  few  dis- 
tinctively OT  ezpressiana.  This  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  what  we  should  have  expected  to  M  the 
case  if  the  tiieory  of  Spitta  and  Zahn  were  true, 
namely,  that  St.  Peter  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to 
Gentile,  the  Second  Epistle  to  Jewish,  Christiana. 

(e)  Seminiieeneet  of  the  LortFt  teaehing. — The 
writer  of  1  PeonstMnd^  ahowa  that  he  has  the 
Lord's  sayings  in  his  mind.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
writer  of  2  P  refers  to  more  than  two  of  them. 

(d)  UttofSt.  PmiF»Bpi»ae».—'Vha  writer  of  1  P  is 
demly  innnenoed,  both  in  thought  and  in  language, 

two  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (Bo,  Eph).  The  writer 
of  2  P,  while  he  mentions  St.  Paul's  Epistles  gener- 
ally, owes  no  debt,  literary  or  doctrinal,  to  them. 
Thia  argument,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  carry 
so  much  weight  as  it  appears  to  do  at  first  right. 
For  we  saw  cause  to  beueve  that  there  were  special 
reasons  why  the  words  and  tiioughte  of  these  two 
B^tlee  of  St.  Paul  should  be  in  St.  Peter's  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  First  Epiatie. 

(e)  Doctrine.— It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
while  in  I  P  '  the  end'  b  regarded  as  near  (4''),  the 
writer  of  2  P  seems  to  oontemplate  delay  as  part  of 
the  Divine  oonnsel.  It  might  M  a  not  unfair  reply 
that  in  the  one  ease  the  writer  sets  forth  his  own 
personal  hope,  in  the  other  case  he  has  to  meet  the 
jibes  of  enemies  of  the  truth,  and  to  account  for  the 
nnqneetionable  fact  of  delay  which  gave  point  to 
their  moddng  question.  But,  indeed,  the  difference 
between  the  two  Epistles  in  regard  to  doctrine  is 
deeper  and  more  nr-reaching  than  a  contrast  of 
view  as  to  the  hope  of  the  Lord's  speedy  return. 
Any  <me  who  has  endeavoured  to  draw  out  the 
doctrinal  teaching  of  the  two  Eputles  must  feel 
that  they  are  widely  separated  from  each  other. 
There  is  a  richness  of  devout  thought,  a  vital 
apprehension  of  the  great  facts  and  tenths  which 
an  characteristio  of  Cnristianity.  in  1  P,  for  which 
we  search  in  vain  in  8  P.  The  thought  of  Christ's 
•offering  considered  as  the  supreme  example  and 
as  redeeming  acts  dealing  with  all  the  needs  of 
men,  the  thought  of  Christ  raised  and  exalted  by 
the  Father,  the  thought  of  the  present  personal 
relation  of  Christians  to  Christ's  work  and  to 
Christ  Himself,  dominate  the  one  Epistle ;  they  are, 
as  we  have  seen  (see  above,  p.  812),  passed  over  in 
the  other. 

Such  are  the  differences  between  the  two  Epistlea. 
It  remains  to  examine  certain  conriderations  which 
have  been  suggested  with  a  view  to  explain  or  to 
mitigate  the  mfficolty. 

(1)  Difereitee  of  date.— U  St.  Peter  wrote  the 
two  Episties,  th^yoould  not  be  widely  separated  in 

Soint  of  time.  The  examination  of  all  the  evi- 
enoe  points  to  the  year  61  as  the  probable  date  of 
1  P  (see  above,  p.  791  f.).  2  P,  if  the  work  of  St. 
Peter,  oonld  not  M  placed  more  than  a  year  or  two 
later,  or,  if  we  accept  the  view  of  Spitta  and  Zahn 
that  the  fonner  Epistle  alluded  to  m  8  P  S*  is  not 


1  P,  a  year  or  two  earlier.   Even  if  we  put  aride 

ancient  evidence,  and,  accepting  the  theory  which 
finds  in  1  P  indications  of  a  later  date  (see  above, 
p.  783  f.),  sumwee  that  St.  Peter's  life  was  pro- 
longed  beyond  the  year  70,  the  interval  between 
the  two  documents  cannot  have  been  much  more 
than  ten  years.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
ten  years  at  the  end  of  a  long  life  can  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  so  completelv  changed  a 
man's  literary  style  and  the  tone  ana  range  of  his 
thonghts. 

(2)  Difftrmice  of  *%tbjeet.—'Sha  object  of  1  P,  it  is 
urged,  was  to  comfort  and  encourage  the  suffering ; 
that  of  2  P  to  warn  against  a  shameful  perversion 
of  the  truth.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  ch.  1  of  8  P  is  not  denunciatory.  Such  a 
difference  of  subject  might  well  account  for  a 
difference  of  tone,  and  a  difference  in  the  relative 
porition  and  emphasis  given  to  Christian  doctrines. 
It  would  modify ;  it  would  hardly  revolutionize. 

(8)  Biffervnee  of  eircumttatteee. — The  strongest 
presentation  of  the  case  in  this  respect  is  probably 
the  theory  of  Zahn  {EM.  iL  p.  96).  '  So  long,'  he 
says,  '  as  men  started  with  the  assumption  that  1  P 
is  a  document  actually  composed  by  the  apostle 
(' ein  e^enhftndiges  Schreiben  des  AposteU'),  and 
that  2  P  purports  to  be  intended  for  a  drcle  of 
readers  similar  to  that  addressed  in  1  P,  then  the 
great  diverai^  of  the  two  Epistles  in  thought  and 
lang^uage  could  not  but  be  strong  evidence  against 
the  genuineness  of  2  P.  But  this  evidence  is 
destroyed,  since  both  the  above-mentioned  assump- 
tions have  been  shown  to  be  erroneous.  It  is  obvi- 
ously intelligible  that  Peter,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  tne  GSentUe  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
Silvanns  wrote  by  his  commisrion  and  in  his  name, 
should  speak  in  a  way  different  from  that  in  whidi 
he  speaks  in  a  letter  of  his  own  composition  ('  in 
einem  eigenhlbidigen  Brief ')addressea  to  Churches 
of  Jewish  Cluistiaiis,  who  owed  their  Christianity 
to  him  and  Us  associates.' 

In  this  porition  three  pdnta  most  be  noticed, 
(a)  It  is  remarkaUe  that  both  Spitta  (p.  630£)* 
and  Zahn.  in  defending  the  Petnne  authorship  of 

2  P,  are  obliged  to  give  up  the  real  Petrine  autnor- 
ship  of  I  P.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  in  the 
article  on  I  Pbteb  (p.  789  f.)  that  (a)  the  language 
about  Silvanns  in  1  P  8",  though  it  does  not 
exolude,  yet  certainly  does  not  support,  the  hypo- 
theais  that  the  comporition  of  the  letter  was  left 
to  him ;  {fi)  the  phenomena  of  the  Epistle  itself  are 
dedrive  againm  this  theory.  (A)  It  has  been 
pointed  out  (see  above,  pp.  798,  806)  that  2  P  con- 
tains no  indication  of  bemg  addrcMed  to  Jewish 
Christians,  and  that  the  internal  evidence,  both 
negative  and  positive,  points  deoirively  in  the 
opporite  direction,  (e)  But  if  these  two  points  are 
conceded,  it  is  clear  that  everything  depends  on 
the  sense  given  to  '  speaking  in  a  different  way ' — 
'  anders  react.'  The  supposed  variation  of  dream- 
stances  would  account  tor  a  difference,  perhaps  a 
great  difference,  between  the  two  letten.  But,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  chuac- 
teristio  of  tender  and  sympathetic  affection  is 
conspicuous  in  the  letter  which  was  addressed  to 
those  with  whom  St.  Peter  had  had  no  personal 
dealings,  while  it  is  absent  from  the  letter  which 
(in  Spitta's  and  Zahn's  view)  was  sent  to  persona 
who  owed  their  CliriBtianity  to  the  apostle — a 
reversal  of  what  would  have  been  naturally  antid- 
pated.  And,  on  the  other,  the  differences  between 
the  two  Episties  in  literary  style  and  tone  and 
teaching  are,  as  it  appears  to  tne  present  writer, 
so  numerous  and  so  fundamental  that  no  difference 

<  'Dm  dia  beidim  ksnanlnfaan  Pctrat-Briete  niebt  am  dar. 
Mlb«n  Feder  ■Ummen  kSnnen,  nam  ich  mtt  manohen  altUfoh- 
liohen  nnd  den  m*i«Uo  aeusran  Fondun  anbcdingt  ks> 
h»npten'(|».  6WX 
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of  unaDaenaeg  or  'interpreters'  can  account  for 
them  unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit  ttiat,  in  the 
case  of  either  one  or  Doth  of  these  letters,  the  sub- 
stance and  the  language  alike  were  left  absolutely 
in  the  hands  of  the  apostle's  companioo. 

«.  Literary  AFFiviTiBS.*—ia)  The  Epistle  of 
Jud*.  That  there  ia  a  oloee  literary  connexion 
between  Jude  and  2  P  ia  certain.  Which  of  the 
two  writers  is  the  borrower?  It  must  be  here 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  article  on  the  Epistlb  of 
JUDB  (toL  iL  p.  802  f.),  where  the  question  is  dis- 
cussed. Further  study  oonfirms  the  present  writer 
in  the  conclusion  there  reached,  that  the  '  various 
lines  of  argument  converge,  and,  as  far  as  demon- 
stration is  possible  in  literary  questions,  demon- 
strate the  priority  of  Jude.'  t  Wnat  ia  the  bearing 
of  this  result  on  the  question  of  the  genuineness 
of  2  PT  It  is  obvious  that  tiie  fact  that  2  P 
borrows  from  Jude  ia  no  more  prejudicial  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  former  tluui  the  fact  that  1  P 
borrows  from  Bo  and  Eph  tells  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  1  P.  The  difficulties  in  regard  to  date,  if 
we  prolong  the  apostie's  life  b^ond  64,  are  not 
insuperable.  The  result  is  theroforo  a  negative 
one.  2  P  is  deprived  of  a  witness  on  whose  evi- 
dence noent  deiendera  of  the  apostolic  authorship 
of  2  P  (Spitta  and  Zahn)  have  gr^tly  relied. 

lb)  Joiephus.  —  In  an  article  in  the  Expoiitor 
(2na  series,  voL  iiL  p.  49ffi)  E.  A.  Abbott  main- 
tained that  there  is  a  remarkable  series  of  coin- 
cidences in  language  between  2  P  and  the  An- 
tiquitiM  of  Joeepnus  {Prcef.  3,4;  lY.  viiL  2  [the  last 
words  of  Moeee]).  'Taicen  as  a  whole,'  Abbott 
oondadee  (p.  02),  'the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
theory  that  the  author  of  the  Second  Epistie 
imitated  Josephua  can  hardly  fail  to  appear  strik- 
ing, if  not  convincing.'  The  theory  was  examined 
by  Salmon  in  his  Introduetion,  p.  638  ffi  (ed.  1 ;  the 
discussion  is  curtailed  in  later  editions).  He 
points  out  (1)  that '  the  alleged  coincidences  relate 
entirely  to  words,  and  not  at  all  to  thoughts'; 
(2)  that  'they  do  not  occur  in  passages  of  [what  he 
himself  would  eaU]  "brief  compass"';  (3)  that 
'  thev  an  not  in  the  same  sequence  and  oonn«don '; 
(4)  toat  'the  words  common  aro  not  " unusual  or 
startling,"  or  such  as  can  fairly  be  called  hapax 
Uamntna.'  It  will  probably  be  now  geneiiilly 
admitted  that  the  theory  broached  by  Abbott  has 
broken  down  on  examination.  Then  is  a  curious 
series  of  coincidences  between  the  Pre&oe  of  St. 
Luke's  Goepd  and  Josephus  Contra  Apionetn 
L  10.  The  same  account  is  probably  to  be  given 
of  the  resemblances  between  Josephus  and  Lk 
and  of  those  between  Josephus  and  2  P.  They 
an  most  likely  due  to  the  oiffiision  of  '  common- 
places'  of  rhetorical  study,  set  prefatory  phrases, 
and  the  like. 

(e)  The  ApoeaiypM  of  P«<er.— When  the  frag- 
ment of  this  Apooa^p**  was  published,  it  was  at 
once  noticed  («.g.  oj  Jtm«B,  A  Lecture  on  the 
Apoealypte  of  Peter  p.  62)  that  between  it  and  2  P 
then  is  a  remarkable  series  of  ooinoidenoee.  The 
following  table  includes  one  or  two  eoincidenoee 
between  2  P  and  fragments  of  the  Apoealypee 

*  An  faMoriptioa  fmn  SteBtooksss  In  OmIs,  fflrai  Dtii^ 
maun  (iKMinidim  L  p.  t77tX  oonUlns  the  phnn*,  «ir  wm 
'Fmumim  mttmtv  itmitt  wmrm  ewmMl^  Irfiftr^tu  it  r^f  mM 
(tn^lMr,  tiif  fciW  Ihfiium  ifirtt ;  c<.  t  P  1"  !•  1>.  Bat  tbew 
ooinddenoM  do  notj  u  Deimum  think*,  Indlait*  uy  ood- 
MXlon  batwMD  tb«  inaoiiptiOD  ud  the  Eirfstle. 

t  'The  Anumptioa  of  IIom'  ma  OMd  bj  Jod*  (•■•  ait. 
BnCTLBOrJiniB,roLU.p.aaz).  But  thamiMtloaulfei  whether 
S  P  does  not  ihow  an  aoqnaintanoe  with  the  Ammftton  inde- 
pendent of  the  knowledge  of  it  wliloh  lie  misht  liaTe  (ained 
nom  the  p»—ge  of  Jude.  The  apparent  resemblaDcaalluded  to 
b  between  tP  V*  Mm<)>  itti/Aut  tin  h  ifti»t  rftfit,  and  the 
Aitumption  ril.i,'  omnl  hoia  dlei  amantee  oonulula  denoratore* 
KOla.'  But  the  reaemblanoe  la  eaen  to  be  a  marel;  luperflolal 
one,  when  the  forae  of  omni  hora  ie  noticed.  The  Auwi^ption 
rebukec  glutton*  who  would  teeit  at  any  hour  of  the  day ;  the 
■lniniil««  jrnlllgitiii  irliTr  riit  In  ^m^'  '1'iTT'ir''t 


preserved  by  Patristic  writers  (the  numbering  ol 
these  fragments  being  that  given  James,  p.  M  f., 
who,  on  p.  62,  pointed  out  most  of  these  resem- 
blances) : — 


Apocaltpsb  or  Peteb. 

I  s'o^Xot  i(  afowr  taomi 
ybtvSorpo<f)r[nn,  cat  iSoit  koX 
hirfiuem  roticiXa  rrjt  druXclai 
SiSiiouaiT '  iKtiroi  Si  viol  Tijs 
ivuXtUn  •ftff}<romu,  kcU  rir* 
iktiatTcn  i  6e6s  ...  cot  Kpirtl 


2  i  Ei>/Moi  'kytiiM  lb  t6 
6pot  .  .  .  dT«^((/(a>ot  Si  /ttr' 
oAnO  luuU  ol  SMtm  iiaSifral, 

In  §  3  'two  men  suddenly 
appear,'  as  on  the  Mount  of 
'Transfiguration.  The  descrip- 
tion of  their  glory  recalls 
Mt  m 

[rfir]  tualur  rOr  ^t\SirTm> 
iwS  ToO  KSritev. 
ToraTot  (In  rV  /lop^r. 

6  riror  .  .  .  aixj"ll>^ 

.  .  .  aKOrripbr  tlxw  adrHn  rh 
trSviia  card  rSr  idpa  too  rirou. 
Cf.  12  if  rltwif  VKvri»if. 

A  caXa^6;iei>ot  iKti.  Cf .  7  tDj 
.  .  .  coXdfov  ttiroiJt,  10  iv  rg 
KoXSaa  ixtlrg  .  .  .  r4)i>  KiiKatnr 
iKtiruf,  11  rfir  KoXaj^o/jUvoir, 
13, 16  (coXof4/iero<,  17  toi>ti)I  Tijt 
KoXifftat,  19  riji  roio&nit  coXi- 

7  oi  fiXair^fioOrrtt  r))r  SSSr 

■rijs  SiKMoffivTit.  Cf.  13  al 
pXaxr^liOvrrn  kcU  kokwi  elrif- 
Ttt  r))i>  iSir  r$f  juotoiriiyqt. 

8  Mporrol  ni><t  iroarpi- 
0orret  ri)r  Sucatocimir.  Cf.  20 
o(  inpirrtt  Tijp  68ir  roO  SeoO, 

8  M/un;  ru  .  .  .  TerXtipufiini 
Poppipov.  Cf.  9  rdt  H^oXdt 
etxor  ip  Ttf  popfibpif.  15  iim- 
Xforro.  Cf.  Acta  Thomae  53, 
elSor  pSp^opor  .  ,  ,  ml  ^vx^t 

9  oi  (rv/iiuix^iiTn']  airur  n} 
fuiff/ian  rijs  limxtlo,!.  Cf .  17  ol 
luimurm  r&  aiSiitara  iavrdr  in 
yvmUn  iraarpe^ittroi. 

16  d^uX^tfoiTW  M«X^  T«0 
etoB. 


Fragments  1,  2  (from  Mac- 
arias,  Apoeritiea,  iv.  6f.). 
Heavei>  and  earth  will  be 


8PETKB. 

2K-  iyipcrro  Si  ai 
^mSorpo^njrai  ir 
Xotj),  Cn  KoX  iv  i/uv 
tcomu  <(>evSoStSait- 
coXot,  o(nr«t  rapet- 
vdfoiwv  elfitrnt  dr- 
wXelat  .  .  ,  iriyar- 
Tts  eavrott  txix^V 

2*  oil  t4  Kptfm  l«- 
ToXot  oiK  ipyei, 

S'  iiiUpar  .  .  .  dir- 
wXelaf    rwr  iatpSr 

3"  T^F  wapovvlar 

rijs  roO  BeoS  iuUpat, 

2»  SUaios  .  .  . 
i>vx^T  SiKalay  iri- 
fiMS  ipyoTs  ipaain- 

.  ,  .  vir  oArif  Imt 
tr  r^  iyUf  Ifi. 


V  ptr»L  r< 

3"  rararoit  Set 
irdpx.ni'  i/uis. 

rtirif. 


2P  coXafiDfifrsM  n|- 


2*8i'oe>4Mif  r^t 

2«»  Tiiv  6Sir  riji 
SiKoioavvfit. 
2"  KaToKtlrarm 

2"  icvXiaiiir  fiof- 

pSpou. 


2**  rodt  trim  np- 

kSs  ir  triBviilq.  ptaa- 
/loO  roptvofUfous. 

2*  iroipvydrTts  ri 
/uder/uiTa  roS  xlxTpcv. 

2"  irroarptjnu  it 
Hjt  npaSoBeloTit  ai- 
roTt  &Y<at  AroX^t. 

8*  TTjt  rar  dror- 
T^XwF  ipxir  irtA^ 
roO  Kvptav  cot  rtf 
rvpos. 

3W-M. 
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Afooaltfsk  or  Pstib.  S  FnsB. 

jndged — 4  y9  nparHirtt  wir- 
nt  Tif  Stif  h  lutlpf  Kfiftm  nU 

ry  wtpUxom  otfpory  .  .  .  nun^ 
rrnu  rita  Siraiut  odporoO,  naX 
iKixH"rM  6  0  jynrit  at  fiipdv, 
KoX  vim  rA  dorpa  wtmSnu  (!■ 
84<). 

66  (from  MetbodioB  Con-  \* 
vm.  Virg.  U.  6)  riv  r^t  ^inm, 

liaKO/Uat  inlr))t  ^ivtui  nO  8toO. 

JamM(p.  SSff.)  di«w»  ittauttai  to  ■ctotI  dooonnti  which 
■mxar  to  borrow  Dram  tb*  Apotaiyrm  a/  Ptttr.  It  li  worth 
While  to  not*  eolnoMUooM  batwMn  tP  Mid  miM  ol  Hum 


Mm  kmmmwI 


(a)  •  Tb*  FInt  Book  «(  OtoBMit,  wfaMi  toodlad  Um  TMtNnnt 
of  oar  Lord  Jam  OhrM :  tb*  worii  wfaiofa  Homko  to  Hlf  boljr 
■poatle*  ■ttar  H*  h*d  rton  Iran  th*  dawL'  The  book  ■«tiM  to 
hare  bMn  otiffiiullv  written  in  OrMk.  ijMid»(RsliquiaJuru 
BcaUtttutUi  AntimMmi  OroM  p.  SOflJ  baa  retimnalatwl  tb* 
•ztant  Syriao  T*idon  into  Oi**k.  Jamaa  (p.  M)  hoMi  that  at 
laaat  tha  lint  fourtaaa  i*otion*  «<  thia  doeomant '|dT*  Of  •  w]r 
itlr  idea  ol  tha  Boat  flnt  part  at  th*  i^ooalTpaa  ofPttar.' 

Tmtuaan. 
IS  There  aball  rla*  npdiapherdi^ 
kwleaa  man,  onjoat,  deaplaen,  ooret 
ooa,  loTer*  o(  plaaaure,  lorei*  of  gain, 
lovcn  of  monej,  obatterera,  ezaMnc 
tbemeelTc*  .  .  ,  oppoalng  th*  way* 
of  th*  gtwp*!  .  .  .  dlahononrior  all 
th*  wajr  of  pl*t7.  .  .  .  Thej  riuJl 
laj  oonunandnMnta  upon  men  not 
aeooidlnat  to  th*  Boriptare  and  th* 
•ommandment  a*  t 


lie  ML  14  Ml  a. 


I  the  Father  willed. 
[The  ttlthfullthaU  teach  man  that,  9V^*. 
if  they  prove  their  aplrit,  they  an 
opcient  and  fit  lor  the  Uagdom,  and 
Sn  ahaU  teU  them  ^knoiMga 
■ailTlrtae  and  pmdenoe  \ySm  mm) 
tmji  mm3  (faint,  Lenrde]. 

0) 'TbeApooalypaeof  PaoL*  'TUa  book  wahoT*  in  anther 
ehortened  text  <a  the  original  Greek  [Tiaehendorf,  ^pooofypaM 
ilpoMTpAa  pp.  S4-W),  in  a  taller  SnUe  rerrion.  and  in  •  Lntin 
Taralon  which  la  the  tnlleet  of  all  [Teatr  and  Studtt$  0.  S, 

emtent  a  ootnpllitlno 


ppi  U-«>]'(Jameap.«).  It  la 'ton  hum  as 
Km  aariW  worta"(ae*  Tmti  an*  auMm  U. 


AHoutni  or  PACh 

U  aft  Ufff^  <•  «»> 
14  »ik>  *fif  tmmim  mm)  tSt  t^ie^f  >8» 

i(i<xnw(  b  mi  tmmifyimni  aMt,  « 
wfit  ifHitCt  rt  \m  t«v  rrfwim 

18  M^aMtfw  4  4ex«  ^<f^ 
ttxr  ht***  »>)  ^utMrtiHrn  W 
fiii*>Lmt  i/Mfmt  nf  mfirum. 

n  £m  '  M(  fUMMfif  ier) 

mSt  ittfimn  hmtiini.mtfS>  <4f  i'l'- 
i^^t  eal^MvAriMW. 

In  the  earlier  part  o<  the  ^poas- 

bt  wfaicta  the  Son  ukl  from  Ood  p«r- 
miaalon  to  bora  op  own  baoaaae  «( 
their  aini ;  aa)  Vim  «e>4 
*H ^eai<>i;i(e  /tm  witfmi  ntnm  <M- 
Xtnu,  S«M  /urmHtrmrm.  The  aama 
aoawet  ia  glTen  to  afanlbr  petiUoiia 
made  by  the  Moon  and  Stan  and  by 
ttiaSan.  Compare  a  almllar  peaaen 
In  another  dooiinieot,wblch  aeem*  to 
be  oonneoted  with  the  Apooal/pee  ol 
FmiL  Tk«Tei(am«ii<4^.A6raMai  s. 
(ed.  Jame*  p.  tit). 

M  I  »!■'■« . .  .  iaa><^HW  b  rhrf 
rmtnrf,  tt  ri  ffUf  UCm  tmtnmi  mm) 
iifmm  mtmlimff  mn. 

M  W  it  rmi  mi»Mntn  mfattum,  4t 
«4mr  W  in  «M  utHuinm. 

SO  iyi  lifu  Nfi  .  .  .  «sl  iewwaU 

MI  mt  Mfiwxf  m^fimr  MmuMM* 


^nw  mrnfUmmit  m  mflm 


fli  l»mnft^mS  it  i/*mt, 
XMU  AAAA  .<nw(  ilr  ^ 


AnoALTmor 
U,l»  AmftmrnrnfOmmmt. 


f  lir  mfinmt 


tPRBk. 


ArouLTm  or  Eaoua.  VPma. 

wtfm  /Jfn  nS  rmfri^,  63  aaT4)>«}4> 
— r^gyw  if 

To  what  oondasion  does  a  stndy  of  the  ooincidences 
between  2  P  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  lead  us  ? 
There  are  five  possible  views  which  may  be  taken. 
(1)  The  coinoidences  may  be  boldly  put  aside  as  mere 
chance  resemblances  without  significance.  This 
view  hardly  needs  discussion.  It  can  scarcely  be 
held  by  a  serions  critic,  who  considers  the  comd- 
denoes  as  a  series,  and  appreciates  the  nature  of  the 
moat  striking  of  them.  Few  will  hesitate  as  to  the 
correctness  of  Salmon's  view,  that '  the  agreements 
of  our  fragment  [i.e.  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter]  with 
the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  .  .  .  are  more  than 
accidental '  {Appendix  to  Introduction  p.  591).  So 
Saiiday  {Imptration  p.  347),  'The  resemblances 
are  ao  marked  as  I  think  to  prove  that  the  two 
writings  are  nearly  connected.'  (2)  Did  the  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse  borrow  from  2  P !  This  view 
seems  to  oe  impossible  in  view  of  (a)  the  natural- 
ness of  the  words  and  phrases  as  they  stand  in 
their  several  contexts  in  the  Apocalypse ;  iP)  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  are  repeatea  m  the  Apoc. 
(sometimes  with  the  form  varied),  and  are  found 
also  in  kindred  documents;  (y)  the  fact  that  we 
find  in  the  Apocalypse  none  of  the  strange  and 
remarkable  phmses  of  2  P  which  would  fix  them- 
selves in  tiie  mind  of  a  reader  who  remembered 
enough  constantly  to  borrow.  (3)  Did  the  writer 
of  2P  borrow  from  the  Apocalypse^  This  view 
appears  to  be  a  quite  possible  one.  (4)  Are^  the 
two  documents  the  work  of  one  writer?  This  is 
the  view  to  which  Sanday  (Inspiration  p.  347) 
seems  to  incline.  '  It  is  no  doubt  poerible,'  he 
writes,  'that  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  may 
have  imitated  the  Epistle,  or  that  both  may  have 
been  affected  by  some  common  influence.  If  there 
had  been  on  the  whole  better  reason  than  not  for 
believing  the  Epbtle  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  St. 
Peter,  it  would  be  natural  to  taU  back  upon  some 
such  assumption.  But,  as  the  balance  of  argument 
is  really  the  other  way,  the  question  is  forced  upon 
us  whether  it  is  not  on  the  whole  more  probable 
that  the  two  writings  are  both  by  the  same  hand. 
This  is  at  least  the  simplest  of  the  different  hypo- 
theses which  are  open  to  us.'  The  j>resent  writer 
ventures  to  think  that  this  explanation  is  excluded 
by  a  consideration  of  the  literary  style  of  the  two 
documents.  The  Apocalypse  is  simple  and  natural 
in  style.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  its  voca- 
bulary. It  is,  in  a  word,  wholly  free  from  the 
literary  peculiarities  which  are  so  strongly  marked 
in  2  P.  (6)  Axe  the  two  documents  the  work  of 
two  writers  who  belonged  to  the  same  school, 
whose  thoughts  moved  in  the  same  directions,  and 

*  The  word  vA^muw  ooonrs  in  three  paaaagea  of  th*  LXX 

g)  none  of  wlilch  ia  there  anythimr  anewering  to  it  in  Um 
ebrewWob  40"  (»l  a^fhTh  itfi  (30i<);  alao  in  Enoch  SO* 
OifAk  .  .  .  iMni  niriim  mmi  n«  rmrtifli.  Thua  the  WOld  Is 
found  in  Jewlah  writinn,  whkh  it  is  quite  pcaaible  that  St. 
Peter  may  bare  read.  On  the  other  band,  we  ahould  not  hare 
expected  that  the  apcatle  would  hare  applied  to  the  hidgment 
of  Ood  a  deriratiTe  of  a  word  ao  chatacteriaMc  of  heathen 
mythology.  Further,  the  use  of  the  derired  rerb  mmttm 
fanpUeetoat  the  word  nifxmfH  waa  a  recognlied  term,  in  oon- 
nexioo  with  a  Chrietian  repreeentatlon  of  Dirine  punlabmenta, 
with  the  writer  of  2  P  and  thoee  for  whom  be  wrote.  We  And 
the  idea*  eaaentlaUy  connected  with  the  conception  ol  TartaruL 
emphaalnd  in  the  ApoeaXypM  <^  Peter;  we  And  the  word 
Tartana  itieU  in  one  kindred  document  {Afxic  qf  Etdras)  and 
the  derirative  rmftmfSrit  in  another  (.dpoe.  <i/  Paul).  It  ia 
exceedingly  probable  that  Hippolytu*  knew,  and  borrowed 
from,  the  Apoe.  a]  Peter  (Jamei  p.  87 1.}.  Now  In  Hippolytua* 
R^futatio (X. Si) vie ntd, ii' ii  Uiyt^mtmimtiiftrdt .. .  Tm^ri^M 
ttflfntm^  i^immr  .  .  .  ami  t«<t»^»»X"»  '•^mrniT 
SfifdM  M.r.x. ;  and  In  a  fragment  of  the  same  writer  on  the  Song 
ol '  the  three  Children,'  preserred  by  Tbeodoret  (Hlgne,  Pat.  Gr, 
X.  8MX  the  woida  occur,  h-ura  t«  mmxtnim  imiiiMrmt  nu^Ta 
T««T«^«vr«v  myyiymv.  The  uee  then  of  the  word  vmfrtMv*  ia 
in  Itaelt  a  diatinct  argument  tor  the  view  which  regardi !  P  aa 
.  a  document  oloaely  oonneoted  with  the  ^Apoea^vpae  9i  P1^ 
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to  whom  the  same  expressions  and  words  had 
grown  familiar?  Among  these  five  possible  ex- 
planations the  choice  seems  to  lie  between  (3)  and 
(5).  The  fact  that  there  is  a  similarity  between  the 
two  writings,  not  onljr  in  words  or  in  definitely 
marked  ideas,  bat  also  in  general  oonceptions — «.g. 
in  both  there  is  the  picture  drawn  of  Christ  on  a 
mountain  with  His  apostles,  the  latter  being  ad- 
mitted to  a  secret  revelation  which  they  should 
afterwards  use  for  the  confirmation  of  their  dis- 
ciples— seems  to  be  an  argument  of  some  strength 
in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  two  documents  are 
the  product  of  the  same  school. 

7.  C0NCLU8l0ir.  —  'V\i«  task  remains  of  inter- 
preting, as  a  whole,  the  evidence  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  ^nnineness  of  2  Peter.  The  ex- 
ternal evidence  is,  as  was  pointed  out,  wholly 
Insufficient.  No  evidence  exisU  at  all  till  the  time 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  or  (if  we  would  speak 
with  absolute  oertainty)  till  the  time  of  Onj^ 
Thus  the  burden  of  proof  is  thrown  on  the  EpuUe 
itself.  It  is  conctivabU  that,  through  some  accident 
or  series  of  accidents,  a  genuine  Epistle  of  St.  Peter 
might  lie  hid  till  the  end  of  the  2nd  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  3rd  cent,  and  then  suddenlv  oome 
to  light.  But  an  Epistle  claiming  to  be  snon  must 
bear  unmistakable  testimony  to  its  own  genuine- 


The  internal  evidence  of  2  P  has  been 
examined.  The  literary  style  of  the  Epistle  is 
artificial ;  it  shows  little  command  over  or  appre- 
ciation of  the  language,  and  yet  it  is  extra- 
ordinarily amlntioiu.  It  is  not  easr  to  think  that 
St.  Peter  can  have  cultivated  sncn  a  style,  and 
the  Epistle  itself  gives  no  support  whatever  to 
the  idea  that  an  amannensis  was  employed  in 
its  oomposition.  Again,  the  only  events  in  the 
gospel  nistory  to  which  aUusion  is  made  are 
uicidents  which  had  a  conspicuous  place  in  St. 
Peter's  life.  About  all  other  events  in  the  Lord's 
life,  even  the  most  momenton^  the  E|dstle  is 
absolntelv  alent.  It  hardly  alludes  to  any  of 
the  Lord  s  8ayin|^  which  are  recorded  in  the  Gos- 
pels. The  suspicion,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to  arise, 
that  the  references  which  are  made  to  the  gospel 
history  arc  selected  as  being  in  harmony  with  the 
supposed  authorship.  From  history  we  turn  to 
doctrine.  Nothing  ia  said  in  the  Epistle  of  the 
Passion  or  the  Resniiection  or  the  exaltation  of 
Christ,  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Christian 
Chureh,  or  of  Prayer.  Not  oi^y  is  the  Besnrrec- 
tion  passed  over,  but  the  Trans^furation  takes  its 
place  as  the  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  the  goepeL 
The  difficulties,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  holding 
that  the  Epistle  is  the  work  of  a  personal  disciple 
of  Christ,  called  to  be  a  witness  of  tne  Resnrrection, 
which  a  study  of  the  Epistle  itself  reveals,  are  ver^ 
serious.  They  become  much  more  serious  when  it 
is  compared  with  what  we  have  every  reastm  to 
believe  to  be  the  genuine  words  of  St.  Peter.  The 
First  Epistle  is  wholly  different  from  the  Second  in 
literary  style,  in  its  use  of  OT  language,  in  its 
allusions  to  the  Lord's  life  and  teaching.  It  dwells 
with  reiterated  emphasis  on  those  primary  Chris- 
tian facts  and  doctrines  which  have  no  plaos  in  the 
Second  Epistle.  The  internal  evidence,  then,  re- 
viewed so  far,  is  adverse  to  the  Petrine  authorship. 
But  there  is  another  element  in  the  internal 
widence^f  which,  at  this  |>oint,  account  must  be 
°Aken.  There  are  in  the  Epistle  what  appear  to  be 
ilear  signs  of  a  date  mudi  later  than  the  apostolic 
we.  It  is  only  by  unnatural  interpretations  that 
can  be  made  to  hannonize  with  a  time 
within  the  possible  Umits  of  St.  Peter's  life.  The 
anachronisms  of  the  Epistle  seem  clearly  to  point  to 
the  2nd  cent,  as  the  time  of  its  composition.  This 
eonclusion,  based  on  interaal  evidence,  is  confirmed 
when  external  evidence  is  taken  into  acconnt.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  ia  in  aooonlance  with  the  absenoa 


of  any  trace  of  the  Epistle  tall  the  beginning  of  tht 
3rd  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  at  one  with 
what  is  the  natural,  if  not  necessary,  inference 
from  the  resemblances  between  the  Epistle  and 
the  Apocalyp$»  of  Peter,  viz.  that  these  two  docu- 
ments are  the  work  of  the  same  school  and  belong 
(approximately)  to  the  same  date. 

The  evidence  is  obviously  cumulative.  Different 
minds  will  vary  in  the  interpretati«»  of  this  oi 
that  piece  of  evidence,  and  in  the  weight  which 
they  allow  to  evidence  the  interpretation  of  which 
is  unquestioned.  To  the  present  writer  it  appears 
that  too  many  independent  lines  of  evidence  con- 
verge towards  one  result  to  allow  of  hesitation- 
The  only  conclusion,  it  is  believed,  which  i»  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence,  external  and  in- 
ternal, is  that  8  P  is  not  the  work  of  the  apoatle, 
bnt  is  a  dccnment  which  moat  be  awngned  to  the 
2nd  century. 
Two  subjects  lemain  for  consideration — 
(1)  Is  it  possible  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of 
probability  the  place  where,  and  the  Hmt  when, 
the  Epistle  was  written  t  It  has  been  shown  to  be 
probaole  on  Uteranr  grounds  that  the  Apoetdyptt 
of  Peter  and  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  belong 
to  the  same  schooL  This  conclusion  is  confirmed 
by  what  seems  to  be  the  natural  interpretation  of 
the  evidence  as  to  Clement  of  Alexandria.  It 
appears  likely  that  he,  in  his  Hypotypoieit,  placed 
the  two  documents  side  by  side,  and  commented  on 
them  as  closely  related  writings.  It  seems  proI>- 
able  that  the  oirthplace  of  the  Apocalypte  was 
Egypt  (see  above,  p.  777),  and  we  therefore  infer 
that  it  is  also  protiable  that  2  P  was  written  in 
Egypt  (cf.  Jtllicher,  EM.  p.  161 ;  Hamack,  Die 
Ckronologie  p.  469).  This  conclusion  is  farther 
supported  by  tiie  fact  that  the  Epistie  has  points  of 
contact  in  language  and  thought  with  two  great 
writers  of  Alexandria— Philo  and  Clement. 


■nppUM  pOTHeii  lo  uie  pnrM<  mmt  mim  mu  fwiM, : 

Lm.  It.  8  nt  sax  ^  l-amflmt  mmi  MmljMMt  ImS 
Abram.  18  (U.  «^  W  /ipuiiaMi  *4p  him  eint ;  A 


(1)  PJUfe.  Skhnon  (/ntradiuMM  n.  S02  S.)  aotn  that  • 
Is  a  wbol*  host  o(  2  Patar't  nn  woku  In  Phuo.'  Thus,  to  tik* 
ailngle«xa(nple,tb«wo(dJ>wuM((2Pli)oacaiilii  ViSio^Lta. 
Attn.  U.  0  (ed.  liuiger  L  70^  Mn^M  «M  iimrifum  ArW'i 
dt  Saer.  Abelis  dCaUt  (L  lOt,  Mn/tm  atoiMn  :  and 

i>»rM</>  if  found  In  <b  dumb.  U  (L  ItO},  ViU  MctU  lOLaek. 
Bat  mora  impoitant  tbin  raMtnbUno*  in  men  mnttniUry  Is 
UniUp  in  niodM«<  thought.  Tbas,if  SPnwakialOod'iJljmii, 
InPhlbw*  har*  th* phnns <4>  1mt4i  Wnf(a> ni  MiLtg. 
Attli.U.lt,i.7l\rkw$f)lmSm>tm.ifm.min3i<iuUatntm 
Db^Btr.  tt,  L  4&,  lifM  imi  (A.  tS,  L  4S8X  fw  ni 
witrm  tityiliim  Imy  (d«  SomfUiM  L  18,  L  OStl  Anin,  Philo 
■nppUM  panUeli  to  the  phnM  Urn  mmmnijjni^  fV—t./. 

mUeLa 

a.  HT),  im'jLMuvc  MtMitnUimn  firm,  Afln,  with  th«  phnM 
fi,  wfm^  l^y  In  2  P  lU  and  with  th*  woida  of  tba 
Epiltte  M  to  propheo7,  1«  wpttmlm  y^afit  Km  inii- 

nm  ti  r^tmu,  A  tOJumm  Mf6wm  a.rJi.X  w*  oon 
tho  on  ot  tho  mum  plinM  i  wMvm^i  I". 
Attts.  UL  U  0.  MX  <1*  Pttl^  ITm  18  (L  (47);  udii 
(xprenioni,  raeh  —  I  v^rw  Xiyn  (dt  Cmgr.  Brad.  Grot. 
SO,  L  <M8X  rtiutm  rff^nmS  (dt  MtU.  Norn.  M,  i.  tWX  i*  "f^ 
MiHM  Anr»  (it.  S1.L  eO«X  J  »iyH(Li.  Atttg.  UL  i,  L  8»: 
lb.  66,  L  119) ;  and  Pbilo'i  Unsuago  about  prouwo^  In.  «.a . 
Qua  Rtr.  Div.  Rem  CS  <L  610,  wf^imt  yiu  litm  /lif  mio 
irftnrmu,  tiXirfm  N  wirrm  inxMmr  tfifm);  Vit»  MfU  i 

Umlft^  $iiftf7rm);  d*  Monarch.  L  B  OL  m,  fcif  <^»w» 

tirwitl nmt  wfftmim,  Uym  itkt  Mm  atUt  .  .  .  ifftmvt  yif  iS*m 
§t  wftirm  Suv  mmitmxMiiMii  nir  Uk'mm  in*M>l  Ufm  i*ikmw  f»  it 
Uain)id*SiMe.  £!g.tr.im.Ut,rfifiwitni4>tifm»uaiM 
4Ma<>inu  n  ntfiwm  iuf  Irnf  IMmiit  irtfiiliXitm  htf— 
M(>r  irm  Wfffm  .  .  .  <«»rinini»<rif  M  mmi  ii|«inflir  n!  Itim 
Wf$6ftmnt  «.T.A.X 

(f)  Clemmt.  iVV(l€  Xmirmftttn  lir  mwXir/iif  IttMfm,)  hai  a 
cloM  paiallel  in  the  prorarb  quoted  Ict  Olement,  Iir  U<mi  Itffiiff 


>>aXAMiiaa4ki^asn(Clokort.  10,p.76,ed.Pott«r;  Sirvm.  L  1,  p. 
S17X  In  the  earlier  paMun  a  eajins  of  Demooritai  being  added, 
iwi  fUttf  Itmgfuimm.  With  the  poraae  nS  mmtm/triiti  rSt  wiXm 
aM>AfM^nOT(IPl*>aompaTC  Quit  Diou  taU.  40  aSTXrai 

mkftt  wjtfttytniiiim  fik  tSimnt  *fw,  rm  M  iwiinm  mMt  T  

lm)iTm;ar)mi.iT.ii(n.tSn,i^t'nuftSfwfkniK»flmJ*/it9 
r/mrt.  Again,  wtOi  SP  SU  (h«M»  aM>  i»»»m«^MM» 
mM  MlMirifx*^  ^  fft^)  eompan  SiroM.  It.  S  (pu  StOk 

*  The  word!  which  follow— mttf  \i)m  mmi  riwmt  In^lfmm 
•.tJL— illustrate  tPSUrf  mirf  iJ^iiff  tOnnufiriiim  iln'r  a.TXI 
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MMm  i/tm,  fart^  am)  a9tlm,  V  inhftlmt  mkmrnuitrtn  m 
i/ihtfit  tmfi:~'ib»  dmllaritj  of  two  other  parngM  la 


t  Peter  to  ohumoteriitio  paengee  In  Olament  1«  much  mora 


prominent  pleoeemoagtbtrnXUBbtaretice  of  nowth.  ^ee, 
«.«.,  the  peMge  at  the  beginning  of  d«r«m.  tL  lAere  be  refan 
to  the  porpoae  of  U*  Pcei%o|(;ii^  «w*a>ar>* . . .  Titf  b  muliit 
rt  mm  Tftflf  wmfUrm,  imrlrm,  b  mmtmirmt  nmUnrm 
ri  wlrrn  nXmim  mmt  rftnfmramiXminu  nuiU  Mfm  inff*- 
<4i>M■t«^■T«>Tw4vz<^•«i«rf4/lW>wrtunrraM>•z«l>.  He 
bitterly  oompUini  of  thoie  wiio  diToroe  fkith  from  oondDot, ««. 
Strom.  L  B  (p.  MIX  fUm  mm)  1^1x4.  t4>  *lrm  imminSm.  Tb» 
Molding  eeriee  o<  Tlitnei  in  SP  IK  (wlmt.  ifni, 
irmftnm,  hnfmi,  ttrifitm,  fiAalAfi'a,  ^en)!!  eeen  St  once  to 
hare  polnti  «(  oontKt  with  thrt  typt  ol  AlexuidriMi  thought 
which flndeiiyiwiluo  la  Olemenft wrKtoge.  Wlththewordi 


iritrnit**f»*mtmfMiitm.  OL)Itwoald  beeentoeddnoe 
•  very  laijn  mimber  ol  peeeegee  ban  Clement  iUuatnting  the 

eeaentialideaol  tbophnMltWaMwra)  «<#im(8P14X  In  the 
lint  plaoe,  be  oooatantljr  dwells  on  man's  relation  to  God  by 
oreation  (».g.  Oatort.  lOi jk  78);  man  cannot  be  iiuuw  eulat 
tfM«K(an>M.T.  U,BwflMt).  In  the  second  plaoe,  he  laiiee  to 
the  highest  pfauM  of  Christian  hope  the  Platonic  idea  that 
|the  end  of  hqjjplneas  is  ifrntimnt  1^  mmrk  W  tvMuit'  (Strom. 


who  had  gone  betoi*  tot  mnoh  of  his  chamcteiistic  teaching. 
It  is  a  reasonaUe  oonehialOB  from  the  parallels  with  Pliilo  and 
Oiement  that  the  writer  of  S  P  wm  influenced  in  some  of  his 
conceptions  and  In  Us  phiaaeologr  bgr  the  Christian  school  of 
Alexandria  as  it  «lstadlMtor«  Clamant^  time. 

In  regard  to  date,  tiie  luperior  limit  ia  approzi' 
mately  fixed  by  the  fact  that  ttie  EpbUe  was 
known  to  Origen,  probably  to  Clement,  and  that 
it  waa  already  accepted  by  some  in  tibe  time  of  the 
^  latter  as  the  work  of  St.  Peter.  It  can  hardly, 
therefore,  have  been  composed  quite  recently  m 
Clement's,  certainly  not  qnite  recently  in  Origen's, 
time.  The  latest  possible  date,  therefore,  womd  be 
about  the  year  A.D.  176.  As  to  the  inferior  limit, 
the  following  considerations  are  pertinent.  (1)  A 
literature  is  Rowing  up,  connecting  itself  wiUi  the 
name  of  St.  Peter.  (2)  The  immoral  Gnostic  sects 
are  active.  (8)  St  Paul's  Epistles  have  been  col- 
lected :  they  an  regarded  as  Scripture,  and,  with 
other  Scriptorea,  they  axe  violently  misinterpreted 
by  the  heretica.  These  indications  point  to  a  date 
later  than  the  first  quarter  of  the  2nd  cent.  We 
may  conclude  provisionally  that  the  Epistle  was 
written  a  few  yeaia  before,  or  a  few  years  after, 
the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.,  in  Egypt,  perhaps  in 
Alexandria. 

It  must  be  added  that  a  first  rate  oommen- 
ta^  on  2  P  is  a  great  want  of  English  theo- 
logical literature.  Such  a  oommentaiy  would 
have  for  its  primary  object  the  examination  in 
detaQ  of  the  ralation  of  tne  language  and  ideas  of 
2  P  to  early  Christian  literature,  and  especially  to 
pseudepigraphic  and  apocryphal  documents.  Till 
this  worK  has  been  accomplished,  condosions  as 
to  the  place  of  writing  and  as  to  tiie  exact  date 
within  the  2nd  cent,  to  which  2  P  is  to  be  assigned, 
must  be  regardea  as  tentative. 

(2)  In  what  sense  is  2  P  to  be  viewed  as  tkforgetyt 
When  we  regard  the  Epistle  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  who  possess  in  the  NT  a  fixed  and  definite 
collection  of  apostolic  writings,  our  natural  im- 
pulse, when  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  maintain 
its  genuineness,  is  to  condemn  it  as  a  shameless 
forgery,  composed  with  the  express  piirpose  of 
K^u>8>  ^7  means  of  false  statements,  a  place  by 
the  side  of  the  genuine  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  But 
H  may  well  be  doubted  if  this  verdict  is  not  wholly 
vitiated  by  our  ignorance  of  the  circumstances 
of  its  composition,  and  by  our  natural  transference 
of  the  ideas  of  a  later  time  to  an  earlier  and 
different  age.   The  Epistle  is  oloeely  related  to  the 


Apoccdypte  of  Peter.  It  seems  itself  to  refer  (1") 
to  some  other  related  document  or  documents.  If, 
then,  it  was  part  of  a  literature  which  connected 
Itself  with  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  the  Epistle  with 
similar  writings  may  well  have  been  put  forward 
without  any  sinister  motive.  The  very  numbei 
of  such  documents  may  well  have  been  at  the 
time  a  sufficient  hax  to  misconception.  Their 
real  character  may  have  been  pwfectfy  well  kno\vn 
to  the  readers  for  whom  they  were  primarily  in- 
tended. In  other  words,  the  personation  of  the 
apostle,  which  appears  so  wicked  when  2  P  j» 
viewed  as  an  isolated  document,  may  well  have 
been  an  obvious  literary  device  rather  than  a 
religious  or  controversial  trand. 

The  religious  and  theological  aspect  of  the  con- 
clusion that  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  cannot 
be  maintained,  lies  outside  the  scope  01  this  article. 
The  present  writer,  however,  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  in  his  opinion  the  adoption  of  such  a 
critical  verdict  can  cause  perplexity  only  when 
the  Lord's  promise  of  guidance  to  His  Church  is 
regarded  as  a  charter  of  infallibility. 

.dnaanma.  —  0)  Tbm  hax  of  St.  Pxtmr:  Baronlus, 
— wuiie$,  1600 ;  XaTler.  EitL  3.  Petri,  leSS ;  H.  A.  Birks, 
Stvdiet  in  the  lAfe  and  Character  <if  St.  Petr,  1S87 :  Oouaid, 
5t7non  Pctrtu  der  ApatM  it*  Hem.  There  is  no  standard 
'  Life'  of  St.  Peter.  btormaUon  must  l>e  sought  in  0.)  articles 
in  Dictionaries  (an  asterisk  in  the  following  list  indicates  that 
the  Epistles  are  included  in  the  art.  or  are  treated  of  by  the 
same  writer),  e.g.  'Btuye.  Brit.  (Hamack,  1886) ;  •Herecg  (J.  P. 
Lange,  1869) ;  •Horaw-Plitt  (Keffert,  1888);  Kltto  (W.  t  Alex- 
ander, 1868) ;  Schenkel  (Holtonann,  1871);  •Smith  (P.  0.  Cook. 
1863):  *Whier  (1848):  (ji.)  Introductions  to  Commentaries  on 
Epistles,  e.g.  Plumptre,  Kuhl:  (ill.)  Commentaries  on  the 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  OaUtians  (eepedaUr  LigbttootX  1  Corin- 
thians: (ir.)  'LlTes  of  Ohrist'  and  kindredbooka,  «.a.  Bruce. 
Tratminq  <tf  the  Tmlve,  1871 ;  Edeniheim.  Lif*  and  Timet  a/ 
Juui  the  Meetiah,  1881,  abridged  ed.  1886;  Ewald,  OetiSi- 
iehte  d.  VoOtee  Itrael,  1864-68,  Eng.  tr.  Hietoru^  lerael, 
1^8-88 ;  Hort,  Chrittian  Jfoctofia,  1857 ;  Fwrar,  W*  <tf  Chritt, 
1876;  Andrews,  Hf«  <t/  ourLordupon  the  Bmth,lS»t;  Hau*- 
rath,  ir«itl«s(ai>wn(fwA«  Zeitgeeeh.*  1879,  Kag.  tr.  TimM  ol 
JetuM,  Timet  of  ApotUei,  1896 ;  XeimTtfMe*.  Jetu  vrn 
JTosoro,  1867-72,  Eng.  tr.  Bitt.  qf  Jttui  0/  Natmru,  1878-«S ; 
Lange,  LOmJeiu  naeh  dsn  .BninffeUsn.  1844-47,  Eng.  tr.  Lift 
the  lord  Jetut  <^riit,WM;  Benan,  Fis  de  yAus,  1868, 17U> 
ed.  1882 ;  Weiss,  LebenJetu,  1882,  8rd  ed.  1888,  Eng.  uTLife  ol 
Chritt,  1883-84 j  Beyschlag,  LOen  Jem,  1886-86  ;  Didon,  Jitui 
Chritt,  1890,  Big.  tr.  IsSs ;  cf.  art.  Jssns  ClUUST  in  Tol.  ii. 
R  668 :  At.)  Works  on  the  Apoetolic  Age,  t.g.  V.  Bartlet,  1900 ; 
BwaM,  Oetdi.  d.  VoUcet  Itrael,  viL;  Farrar,  Barly  Dayi  0} 
Chri^umity.WSa;  "RoAJudaiitieChritlianity,  1894;  Lechler, 
Dat  opoft.  «.  dot  naehapott.  ZeUalter',  1867,  Eng.  tr.  The 
Apott.  and  poit-Apott.  Timet,  1886;  LightfooL  'St.  Paul  and 
the  Three,' in  comm.  on  Oaiatiani,  1866,  'St  Peter  in  Some,' 
in  Clement,  11.  p.  48111.,  1890;  UoGlffert,  Bitt.  qf  ChrittianUt 
in  OuApottolie  Age,  VSm ;  Neander,  Plamtiat  qf  the  Chrittian 
Chureh,  1832,  Eng.  tr.  1841;  Bamsar,  Hit  ChurA  in  Us 
iioman  Bvmirt,  1893,  St.  Paul  the  TraeeUtr,  1896 ;  BuUn. 
The  Pint  Saintt,  1893;  Benao,  Let  ApMret,  1866,  sTPauE 
1869,  VAnOdiritt,  1878,  Let  BvangOet,  1871,  VSaUm  ChrM- 
snns,  1879;  BitschI,  Die  Bntttehung  der  attkath.  Kinhe,  1860, 
Snd  ed.  1867;  Stanley,  Armons  and  Bttayt  on  the  Apott.  Age, 
1847,  Srd  ed.  1874 ;  WaUalokar,  Dat  apott.  ZeitaUtr,  ISM,  Ebg. 
tr.  1894;  ot.art  AorsoFTBB  ArosTusin  toL  L  p.  86. 

Tbo  chief  reoent  works  dealing  with  SL  Peter's  visit  to  Borne 
and  collateral  matters  hare  been  referred  to  in  the  twdy  of  the 
art  on  Pnia.  Of  older  books  Baronius,  Annalei,  L,  1609,  and 
toanhelm,  Distsrtotio  d»  Jleta  prqfeetione  Petri  Ap.  in  wiem 
Jtomam,  1679,  may  be  menttoned;  and  among  works  of  the 
:>resent  centurr  J.  DelitSKh  in  SK,  1874  (pp.  213-260,  'Zur 
I  iuellenkritik  der  Utesten  Urohlichen  Berfchte  nber  Simon 
Petrus  u.  Simon  Magus');  Langen,  Oetch.  der  rffm.  Kinhe, 
1881  (L  pp.  40-63) ;  Puller,  Th»  Primxtive  Saintt  and  the  See  ^ 
Rome,  1893;  Schmid,  Petrvt  in  Rom,  1879;  Windischmaon. 
Vindieia  Petrina,  1836. 

(2)  TBB  TBSOLOGT  OF  ST.  PSTER  (SPEKCHES  IS  TBX  ACTS, 
Bpistls^  :  B.  Weiss,  Der  petrinitehe  Lehrbegriff,  1866 ;  the 
relevant  sections  in  works  on  the  Biblical  Theolo^  of  the  NT, 
e.g.  Baur,  Vorlettmgen,  1864;  Beyschlag,  1891,  Eog.  tr.  1S9F 

9\.  iii.  I  8);  Bovon,  1893:  Boitzmann,  1886;  Pfleiderer,  Dat 
rchrittmthum,  1887 :  Benes,  1864,  Eng.  tr.  1872 :  Salmond, 
Chrittian  Doetrme  of  Immortality,  2nd  ed.  1896  (bk.  iv.  di.  iii.) ; 
Schmid,  1863,  Eng.  tr.  1870 ;  Adeney,  1894 :  Q.  B.  Stevens,  18W : 
B.  Weiss,  6th  ed.  1888,  Eng.  tr.  from  Srd  ed.  1882;  Dale  In  Tht 
Atonement,  1878,  pp.  97-148 ;  Briggs  in  The  Mettiah  of  the 
Apaklei,  1806,  pp.  21-41. 

The  foUowing  list  of  books  dealbig  with  1  P  Sl»i>-  ^«■  is 
liven  in  Clurlea,  Btchatology,  1899,  p.  376 n.;  Dietelmaler, 
.  lietoria  Dogmatie  de  Desoeneu  Chritti  ad  Inferot  litteraria. 
1741  and  1762 ;  Gililer,  Die  Lehre  vm  d.  Erseheimifig  Chritn 
unttr  dm  Totm,  1853;  Zeachwits,  De  Chritti  ad  Infarct 
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Dmenmm,  VUl;  Cftari,  Hinabmfahrm  tur  BKU;  Schwritaer, 
2iiMtn4|Mrm  jur  HtUt,  VBK ;  aobnuii,  Sehriftbeaeit$,  U. 
SSf-SU;  Mmoiwl,  C&HtUim  DoeMne  nf  Immiyrtalitv,mtd. 

1807,  Pin  4£S-t88;  Si^tta,  CKriti  Predigt  an  die  OeitUr; 
Braitaa,  L»  DmeinU  dit  Chritt  aux  S^en,  18S7 ;  8teTai% 
TkMicoy  itf  tJU  ST,  1899,  h>>  t(M-311.  lb  theM  mar  be 
added  Fwnoa  «a  art.  T.  of  tlM  Apoatttir  OiMd  with  tha  notM ; 
Plnmptre,  3««  MriM  M  iVi«>%       :  Wricht,  JKMieiU 

1888, p. un;  Delllaauli  and  Hobnann in  Sapoe.  4th  aer.  voL  Ul 
18B1,  pp.  Stl-MS ;  Balfour  in  Sagot.  Timu,  tU.  (1898)  868-SM. 

act  SMOMma  or  the  bpotlms  (i  P,  t  F)  ur  tbm 
CiVMaas  OhanattL  OmonMty,  1880,  ppw  I01-S18  (teeed  on 
the  next  named):  Kinfahoier,  QtMUmeommiMV,  UM,  H  28, 
W ;  Weetoott,  Hiitorv  V  (*«  dnion,  6th  ed.  1881 :  Zahn,  d«MA. 
d«<  NT  KamoDM,  1888,  enedaUr  L  L  pjk  8ae-n8.  On  8  P 
relareooa  mar  alio  be  made  to  Salmon,  /ntrodueMMt,  Sth  ad. 

1808,  i»i  488-480 :  8ittt%  l)er  neeto  AVd«*  i><t««l^  p.  6SSL; 
WarfleId,St>«tA«m/ynM«riM»Ji«lim,  Jan.  1888. 

(4)  CoMMMSTAMum:  Q.)  On  both  Bplitlce:  (a)  Ancient: 
DIarmna  of  Alezandila  (lugne,  Pat.  Or.  zxziz,  Latin  vanloa 
with  a  few  QitA  tngatam);  Obnunenioa  (Mvne,  Pat.  Or. 
ezlz.):  fnementa  and  eohoUa  In  a  F.  Matthai,  Ifov.  T—t.  r. 
1788,  Sehoiia  ad  Xph.  Oath.  ^  UOS. ;  and  In  Onuner,  Otfma, 
184a  (A  Modern :  the  Befbnnation  Period,  Eraemua,  1818, 
UBS :  Lather,  U8S ;  Oalvin,  1S61.  The  17th  and  18th  oentotiea, 
Orotin%  ^nnotottonM,  1860;  WoU,  Cura  PhilolootecB,  1741: 
Ban(^  Onomtm,  17T8L  Hie  praaent  centuir  Oa  alphabetical 
onler)-AlfonI,  4th  ed.  1871 ;  J.  T.  Beck,  1896 ;  a  Brncknar, 
Sid  ed.  1886;  K.  Bu^er  in  Stnok-zaoUei'B  Kwrtg^fOuter 
Kammmtar*,  18H:  H.  Oonard,  1896;  FionmfUler  In  Lange, 
MMmrfc,  1888,  tth  ad.  1890,  Eng.  tr.  1887;  CkMbel,  18«; 
Bofmann.  1876;  Hntber  la  Meyer,  1862,  Bag.  tr.  1881;  KdL 
188S;  Plmnptreln  Cami.  BibU  /or  SehaoU^^BO ;  Pott,  1810; 
M.  F.  Sadler,  1881:  &  D.  F.  Balmond  in  SobafTa  Pmuiar  Com- 
mentory,  188S ;  Sdiatt,  1888 ;  tod  Soden  in  Hamd-Commmtoit*, 
1888:  A.  Wleelnger  in  Olabauaen,  Bibelwtrk,  1 P 1864,  S  P 1862 ; 
Wordaworth,  new  ed.  1872.  On  1 P  only :  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Hypctypatrit  (Zahn,  Fortehung*n,  ill.  pp.  70-88, 
pp.  98-86),  Btanda  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Modem  oommen- 
tariaa— F.  O.  Oook  in  Sptakm't  CammnOaini,  1881 ;  Hort  (an 
Important  tia(ment  on  l>-2it ;  pnbllahed  poauiumonaly,  1898); 
B.  Jobnitaoa,  1888;  A.  J.  Maaon  in  Ellicott'a  Cotiwa.  /or 
tnqUA  Smimn,  1888;  Steiger,  1882,  Eng.  tr.  1838;  Thdle, 
ISU;  Uateri,188r.  (iU.)  On2  P  only :  DIAleIn,  1861 ;  Harma, 
1878;  Lumbj  in  aptatm't  Ootmmtary,  1881;  Plununer  in 
EUioott^  Ctaim./>r  AvKaA  Jiaodan,  1888 ;  Steintaaa,  isgs. 

(6)  Oehiral  {OS  TEE  SpaTLMD.—Thm  relevant  aecUona  In 
the  Inteodoetlona  to  the  NT,  aapedally  the  f<rilowlng  :— 
Bleek,  DaTldaon,  Hilgenfeld,  Holtmiaan,  Jfilicfaer,  Salmon, 
&  WelH,de  Wette  (ed.  1860)1  Zahn;  arte,  in  Diotlonariea,  eta 
marked  with  •  In  (1);  alao  Kitto  (1  and  IFM.,  W.  Wright); 
Schenkel  (IF,  Holtxmann;  SP,  Sobenkel);  alio  the  foUow- 
Ing  books  and  artUdee:— B.  A.  Abbott,  arUolea  on  2 P  in  Ba- 
poittor,  Jaa.  Feb.  Match  1882;  Olodloa,  UramiMm  daa 
CMttmlMmu,  ISOSCnk  290-811 :  aaid  to  be  the  flnt  critic  to 
qnaattoD  tbaautbentlal^  of  1 P);  Delaamann,  Bibtlttudita,  1896, 
&  2441  mi.  (2P):  EwBld,  Maian  5andaiikra<Z>an, 

1870;  Iknar,  art  on  2P  In  SapotUor,  Jvo»  1882,  Th*  Sarly 
Dayt  ^  CkriManOy,  1882  (i.  pp.  121-219  on  both  Bplatlea); 
Qloat,  IMreditutim  to  CatL  ^ftiOn,  1887:  Grimm  In  SK, 
1872,  mk.  867-494  ('Daa  problem  daa  errten  Fetrue-briefea'); 
OkmIi,  DU  BMieU  da  tmttm  Brttfit  Ptri,  1889  (datea 
I  P  a.*!.  SP  08-87,  and  malntaina  ganoineneai  of  latter); 
Baiwok,  DU  LAn  if  nMf  ^poital  ('Teste  a.  Onteraaoh.' 
a  UB«  (p.  ion,  I>UarinaloiiiU,\in  (pp.  4<0-476,  'Die 
antae  taa  Haman  dea  Petrai  IBnt  Scfariften^;  Link  la  SK, 
1890  (ppl  406-488,  'Dar  Dolmetaohar  dfs  Petme');  Uayertiolt, 
DU  tttrtuMtm  SaMftan,  1886:  HoOUtert,  BMory  of  Chri»- 
Urntlty  in  Oa  ilyoatoKi  igt,  1807  (pp.  48217.  60611.  on  1  P; 
f.  van.  OB  S  n;  Bamngr,  tlU  Oftiin*  <»  the  Jtotiuui  Bmpirt, 
1888  (pf.  t!«-tH  on  data  «(  1 F);  Sanday  in  Bcepo^tor,  aeriea 
«,  ToL  tO.  1808  (bp.  400-418  «n  data  of  1 P),  Intpiratioji,  1898 
Mspeolally  ».  SMIL  88tlL  OB  t  P) :  &  Sdiarfe,  iXa  patrMaaka 
Btrtmmig  air  ntatntammtlMiH  LUtratvr,  1803  (expanaion  of 
art.  la  8K,  1880,  pa.  888-8701 '  Die  idutftatellerlache  Originalltat 
das  anten  Petnnbrieli');  Spltta,  I>er  tttelte  Brigf  dee  Petnu 
M.  dar  Ai(^  daa  y«Mi«,  1886;  Swate,  '  ~ 
0aapal  aeaonUv  to  St.  Mart,  1888 
Mtnlaa  on  the  oanoniol^  and  geni 

AaiitkarnJVaaftvtaHanitaafaw,  Jan.  18SVApril  1888;  &  Welaa, 
In  SK,  1888  (p.  26611.,  'Die  pattiniioiis  Ftage,  Das  TeriiUtniaa 
■am  Jndasbrief);  Soholse  in  ZBoklsi^  Bandb.  d.  theoL 
Wimmick.  U88(L  p.  629tX  F.  H.  (ThASK. 

FSTHAHIiH  (n.<i;iof ).— 1.  The  head  of  the  nine- 
tMnth  [LXX  eighteenth]  priestly^  oonrae,  1  Ch  24" 
(B  trrrnd,  A  'A^cri).  2.  A  Levite  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife,  Ezr  1(P  (B  *ataii,  A  ttStid) ; 
ifitrodnced  by  a  later  hand  in  Neh  9*  (LXX  om.). 
S.  A  Jndahite  offloer,  who  '  was  at  the  king's  hiiuid 
in  all  matters  concerning  the  people,'  Neh  11** 
(B  notfotd,  A  «a«at<l). 

PETHOR  (-rtn?;  B  *aeoiMa,  A  Batfouu).  —  The 
borne  of  Balaam  (Nn  22*,  Dt  23*  A),  said  (Na)  to 
'on  the  River'  {i.e.  the  Euphrates),  and  (Dt) 
belong  to  Aram-naharaim  (of.  Nu  23"),  i.e.  the 
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region  between  the  Euphrates  in  its  upper  course 
(by  and  below  Carchemish)  and  the  Khaboni, 
some  400  miles  N.N.E.  of  Palestine.  It  is  no 
doubt  the  Pitru,  mentioned  by  Shalmaneser  ii. 
(B.C.  860-825) :  '  I  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  took 
the  city  Ana-Ajur-nttr-a^bat  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Euphrates,  on  the  Sagur,  which  the  Hittitea 
call  FOru'  (KIB  L  183,  L  37-10;  cf.  163,  L  30; 
178,  1.  85-6) ;  and  the  Pedru,  named  longbetoe 
among  his  conquests  by  Thothmes  m.  (W.  M. 
MilUer,  A*,  u.  Eur.  291 ;  BP*,  v.  38,  No.  T' 


The  Sagur  is  the  modem  Saho',  which  flows  into 
the  Euphrates  from  the  N.W.  at  a  point  about 
60  mUes  N.E.  of  Aleppo:  Pitm  or  Pethor,  if 
<on'  both  the  Euphrates  (Nu  22*)  and  the  Sajnr, 
moat  thus  have  oeen  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
former  river  at  its  junction  with  the  Sajur,  and 
therefore,  speaking  strictly,  Just  beyond  the  W. 
border  of  Aram-nahanum  (Dt  23*).*  It  waa,  of 
course,  much  more  nearlv  N.  of  Moab  than  'east' 
(Nu  23');  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
term  'east'  is  used  broadly  (see  On  29*,  of  Qaran, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood).  For ' mountains '{ib.) 
between  the  Sajw  and  the  Euphrates,  Dillm.  refer* 
pertinently  to  Saohau,  Beiie  in  Syr. «.  Mesop.  1883, 
pp.  169  ff.,  166  £  (cf.  also  the  map).  See,  further, 
Schrader,  KAT*  165 f.,  KeUintehr.  u.  GetchieUt- 
forteh.  220f. ;  Dillm.  on  Nu  22* ;  Sayoe,  ^(7Af  27i. 

  8.  R.  Deivkr. 

PETHUBI<  i  perhaps,  by  a  copyist's  slip, 
for  Stoni  Bethuel,  so  LXX  [BaSav^}  and  other  VS8, 
but  Vulg.  Phatuel).  —  Tb»  father  of  the  prophet 
Joel,  Jl  P. 

PETITION.— 1.  rhifif  from  W  to  aak,  is  tr. 
'  petition 'in  18  l"-",  1  K2>«-»,  Est6»-T-»7»-'9". 
In  Jg  8**  we  find  the  subst.  and  vb.  together,  liter- 
ally 'ask  an  asking,'  EV  'desire  a  request.'  So 
1  K  2U  (E  V  •  ask  a  petition '),  2*>  (BY '  desire  a  peti- 
tion'). In  Est  6*  'petition'  and  'request'  appear 
as  ^onyms  (Heb.  n^t!^  and  n^tn).  2.  n^Kft?  ntjm 
the  same  vb.,  Ps  20*.  8.  The  Aram.  from  Rif 
'  to  inquire  into,'  Dn  ff'- " :  in  v.**  the  snbet.  is  not 
ezprrased  in  Heb.  i.  Uiiffit,  1  Mao  T"  'a  house  of 
prayer  and  petition'  (oIkm  rpoirtvx^  col  Mjantt; 
BY  ■  prayer  and  supplication ' 0.  atrwa,  1  Jn  6" 
'We  have  the  petitions  which  we  desired'  (ri 
ohiifiaTa  A  jH^o/""!  RY  'whioh  w«  have  aaked'). 
6.  Oratio,  2  Es  8**. 

PETRI,— See  Sela. 

PBULLETHAI  (<0^»,  B  lo^ocrXaoM,  A  MOUiM). 
—The  eighth  son  of  Obed-edom,  1  Ch  20*. 

PHAiTH  MOAB  {*ait0  VtdB),  1  Es  ffii  (B 
*eaXniutiB),  8^  (B  Uaa$it.,  AY  Pahath  If.)  a 
Pahath-Moab. 

PHACiBBTH  (iojcapM),  1  Es  =  Poehereth- 
hazzebaim,  Ezr  2". —The  suooeeding  word  be. 
longs  to  this  name  aa  in  Cod.  B  Zo^en},  and  if 
not  a  separate  name  as  it  is  taken  hy  Cod.  A  and 
BY  '  the  sons  of  Salne.' 

PHAISUR  (B  «auroi!/i,  A^ourod),  1  Es  9*'= Pashhur, 
the  head  of  a  priestiy  house,  elsewhere  called 
Phaaanrus,  1  Es  6*. 

PHALDBUS  (B  ^aXoicObt,  A  ^oXSoSr,  AT 
Phaldaiua,  1  £s  9**=Pedaiah,  Neh  8*. 

PHAIiEAS  (foXiOat),  1  Es  6*=Padon,  Ezr  2**. 

PHALIAS  (B  *a\Uu,  A  *Mat,  AY  Biataa).  1  E* 
9*»=Pelaiah,  Neh  8'. 

*  See  the  excellent  map  of '  Syria,  Aaayrla,  and  Babyloaia,'  is 
the  Sn^ejopcadia  BMiea,  L  in  the  art.  Asstua. 
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PHUTIBL  {PhaltMa,  '>tx'}9,  of.  2  S  3";  D 
Saiatiel.  Syr.  PtaltUl). —Tba  'osntain  of  the 
people,'  who  had  an  interview  with  EedrM  at  the 
doee  of  his  fint  vioion,  S  Ea  S". 

PHAHUEL  {iopmiK,  {.«.  VvHf  Ptnuet).  —  The 
mother  of  Anna,  Lk  SP. 

PHISAKIM  (B  tapattfi,  A  -Kft/t,  AY  Pharadm), 
1  Ea  6". — Hia  sons  were  among  the  temple  aer- 
Tanta  who  returned  with  ZembkabeL  The  name 
ia  oggoitted  in  the  parallel  liata  of  Ea  and  Neh. 

PHiSiOH  (wyh  *apa(i).— The  term  does  not 
oocnr  in  the  Tel  d-Amama  letters,  nor  perhaps 
anywhere  else  in  onneiform  literatnre.  la  fact, 
so  far  as  we  know,  in  ancient  times  it  was 
the  Hebrews  alone  who  adopted  the  term:  from 
Hebrew  it  passed  into  Greek,  and  from  Greek  into 
Arabia  In  face  of  these  Awta  it  is  almost  super- 
flooos  to  mention  that  Beaonf  has  noted  that  rarft 
oan,  if  neoeasary,  be  connected  with  an  Arable  and 
even  with  a  Hebrew  root  (PSBA  xv.  421).  The 
word  existed  in  full  use  in  Egyptian,  with  a  purely 
Egyptian  etymology,  and  there  is  no  need  to  seek 
it  nirther.  The  earliest  instance  of  the  title  in 
Hebrew  is  probably  in  Ex  15*,  generally  assigned 
oritioB  to  about  B.C.  060. 

In  inseriptaons  of  the  Old  Kingdom  an  expression 
Pr-'o, '  great  house,'  ia  found,  and  signifies  tne  royal 
house  or  estate,  especially  in  titles  such  as  '  super- 
intendent of  the  gardens  of  Pr'o';  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  it  was  then  applied  to  the 
Miaon  of  Pharaoh.  In  the  Middle  Kingdom,  from 
dynasty  12-16  it  still  designated  strictlv  the  palace 
and  nmd  establishment  rather  than  tne  king,  yet 
it  is  (ilready  often  followed  in  writing  by  the 
Vivatl  'life.  Prosperity,  Health.'  In  the  New 
Kingdom  it  became  at  once  personal,  and  was  soon 
B  oommon  term  for  the  king :  ».ff.  a  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  Amenhotep  vr.  (ISiui  dynasty)  as 
■Pharaoh  the  Lord.'  In  the  IWh  dynasty  it  is 
the  usual  expression  for  the  kinjg  in  unarohaistic 
narrative  and  in  the  stories,  and  u  followed  by  the 
royal  personal  determinative.  Certain  hieratic 
documents  show  that  in  the  22nd  dynasty  it  pre- 
ceded the  personal  name  of  the  kmg  in  dates, 
thus :  'the  Sin  (king)  Pr-'o  (Pharaoh),  Shashaqa.' 
In  formal  inscriptions  the  older  royal  titles  per- 
silted  to  the  end,  but  in  demotic  the  new  style 
akae  was  used  (at  least  from  the  26th  dynasty, 
the  period  of  the  Assyrian  invasion),  and  docu- 
ments exist  naming  the  Pr-'o  NVw,  the  exact 
equivalent  of '  Pharaoh-Necho.'  At  the  same  time 
the  kiuB  is  always  referred  to  in  narrative  as  Pr-'o. 
Probably  not  much  later  than  this  the  'Ayin  was 
lost.  In  Old  Coptic  (of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.)  the 
desoendaat  of  Pr'o  is  simply  nepo, '  the  long,'  and 
the  n  bdng  mirinternnted  as  the  def.  articTe,  left 
only  epo  as  the  wora  for  king  in  Coptic,  itpiln, 
given  as  the  name  of  an  Egypuan  king  in  Hdt.  n. 
czi,  is  evidently  only  the  royal  title  Pr'o. 

Tne  phrase '  Pharaoh  Ung  of  Egypt,'  so  common 
in  the  OT,  is  not  taken  m>m  the  Egyptian.  In 
AatyrisB,  'Pir'u  king  of  Musri,'  named  in  an  in- 
soription  of  Sargon,  seems  at  first  tiie  precise 
equivaleDt  to  it,  but  Winckler  (Mitth.  d.  vordera*. 
(ft*.  1898,  i.  3)  distinguishea  Musri,  a  north-Arabian 
land,  from  Misri,  Egypt ;  so  this  equation  is  at  least 
verv  donbtfoL 

Snishak  is  the  first  king  of  Egypt  whom  the 
Bible  definitely  names ;  and  it  is  a  goaiantee  of 
comparatively  early  date  and  a  non-Ej^ptian 
source  for  the  record  in  1 K  U*"-,  that  his  name 
is  not  thero  preceded  by  the  title  '  Pharaoh.'  The 
Saite  kings  Pharaoh-Necho  and  Pharaoh-Hophra 
an  accurately  entitled  as  in  contemporary  Egyp- 
tian.  The  Ethiopian  conqueror  Tirhakah  is  regu- 


larly called '  Pharaoh  Tirhakah '  in  Egyptian  docu- 
ments, but  in  the  Hebrew  (2  K 19*)  his  true  position 
is  more  accorately  defined  as  '  kin^;  of  Cash.' 

1.  The  first  appearance  of  the  title  according  to 
the  canonical  scueme  of  the  biblical  books  is  in 
Gn  12io-*>.  As  Abram  is  to  be  placed  long  before 
the  18th  dynasty,  the  title  here  seems  an  ana- 
chronism such  as  is  met  with  in  tiie  late  Egyptian 
stories.  Another  di£Beulty  in  the  narrative  is 
the  mention  of  Abram's  having  camels  in  Egypt. 
Herodotus  rofers  to  camels  on  the  borders  of  E^pt 
in  the  time  of  Cambyses,  which  at  least  testifies 
to  their  presence  in  the  writer's  own  day  (6th  ceoU 
B.O.),  and  this,  except  for  the  passage  in  GenesiH, 
is  the  earliest  mention  of  tiie  animal  in  connexion 
with  Egypt ;  it  would,  however,  be  easy  to  believe 
that  camels  were  known  throughout  the  Persian 
period  and  as  far  back  at  least  as  the  Assyrian 
mvasions  in  the  7th  cent.  (25th  dynasty).  As  the 
narrative  presents  no  dear  feature— famines  being 
frequent  —  by  which  Abram's  Pharaoh  may  be 
distinguished  from  others,  and  since  Egyptuui,  as 
well  as  Hebrow,  chronology  is  at  present  exceed- 
ingly obsouro  for  the  earlier  periods,  it  is  obviously 
usdess  to  attempt  his  ideptincation. 

2.  The  Pharaon  of  Joseph.  The  long  and  elabor- 
ate story  of  Joseph  presents  some  very  interesting 
data  for  consideration,  but  they  are  not  favourable 
to  the  view  that  it  is  historically  true.  Its  use 
of  the  title  '  Pharaoh,'  and  of  Yfdr,  the  late 
Egyptian  name  of  the  Nile,  which  is  derived  from 
the  old  form  Ytr,  alike  pi«">iude  an  early  date  for 
its  redaction.  Far  weightitu*  is  the  evidence  of  the 
names  Potiphera  (P-ti-p-R,  'the  gift  of  the  Sun'), 
Asenath  {[tfTa-Neith,  'belonging  to  Neith '),  Zaphe- 
nath-pa'aneaJi  {Zt-p-ntr-e-f-'nkh,  'Saith  the  god, 
"  he  liveth  "  I '),  which  are  of  forms  common  tutor 
the  21st  dynasty,  and  not  occurring  at  all  before 
it.  The  name  Asenath  strongly  suggests  the  times 
of  the  Saite  dynasties,  when  tne  worship  of  Neith 
was  prominent  and  aU  these  tj^es  of  names  wpre 
in  full  cnrren^.  A  genuine  Egyptian  name  of 
the  type  of  ^phenath-pa'aneah  would  have  in- 
cludea  the  name  of  a  specific  deity,  but  at  any 
rate  the  Hebrow  author  was  so  familiar  with  the 
formation  of  Egyptian- names  that  he  could  intiro- 
duce  appropriately  into  the  formula  a  new  element 
p-tUr,  '  the  god,'  instead  of  a  god's  name,  without 
committing  a  solecism.  The  relations  of  Egypt 
with  Palestine  from  the  10th  cent.  B.O.  onward,  and 
especially  in  and  after  the  period  of  the  Assyrian 
invasions,  may  explain  this. 

In  a  priestly  inscription  of  the  latest  period,  at 
the  Cataracts,  thero  is  a  record,  that  can  scarody 
be  historical,  of  a  7  years'  famine  under  one  of 
the  earliest  longs,  perhaps  B.c.  3000,  but  we  have 
no  other  record  of  any  famine  of  like  duration 
until  Arab  times.  Our  knowledge  of  Egypt  is  still 
very  limited.  Of  the  tenuro  of  land  in  Egypt  we 
know  little ;  of  the  buying  up  of  the  pecmle  and 
their  land,  and  the  oltimate  arrangement  for  pay- 
ing Jth  of  the  prodnce  as  a  tax  to  Pharaoh,  nothing 
is  known.  To  seek  the  prototype  of  the  Pharaon 
of  Joseph  seems  a  rather  thankless  task.  The 
chariot  may  or  may  not  be  an  anachronism ;  its 
employment  probably  began  under  the  Hyksos. 
It  IS  usually  conjectured  that  the  Pharaoh  who 
raised  Josepn  to  the  highest  place  in  the  realm 
and  treated  his  shepherd  brethren  so  well  was  a 
Hyksos,  'Shepherd,'  Idne  of  the  15th  or  16th 
dynasty.  But  of  the  Hyksos  kings  we  know 
practioilly  nothing  except  that  some  of  them  mled 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  that  they  worshipped  par- 
ticularly or  exclusively  the  god  Set,  and  that  tneir 
principaJ  residences  were  On  (Heliopolis)  and 
Avaris  (most  likdy  Zaru)  in  the  N.EC  of  Lower 
Egypt.  Probably  other  events  than  those  re- 
counted in  Genesis  brought  about  the  disappear. 
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ance  of  the  feudal  system  of  the  Middle  Empire 
before  the  New  Kingdom.  See,  farther,  article 
Joseph. 

3.  4.  The  Pharaohs  of  the  Oppression  and  the 
Kxudus.  On  the  supposition  that  these  events  took 
place  in  the  18th  or  19th  dynasty, '  Pharaoh '  is  a 
term  which  might  well  be  employed  by  a  contem- 
porary liistorian  of  them.  Bat  YSir  for  the  Nile 
seems  to  lower  the  date,  and,  had  the  great  occur- 
rences been  still  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
emigrants  or  of  their  immediate  deacendants  at 
the  time  of  writing  down  the  story,  the  distinctive 
names  of  the  Egyptian  kings  ooncemed,  and  other 
definite  information,  woald  hardljr  have  been 
omitted  from  the  narrative.  If  the  aooonnt  is 
literally  true,  or  almost  so,  it  presents  us  with  a 
considerable  historical  sequence  to  fit  into  the 
Egyptian  history  of  the  New  Kingdom,  a  period 
for  which  our  mformation  is  much  fuller  than 
usnal.  Ramses  11.  of  the  19th  dynasty  is  generally 
(see  Driver's  discussion  in  BiOgaxth's  Authority  ana 
ArehcBology,  62  ff.)  aooonnted  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Oppression,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Merenptah,  is 
comddered  to  be  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  which 
some,  however  (e.g.  lieblein,  FSB  A ,  1899, 66),  would 
place  in  the  reign  of  Amenhotep  m.  or  iv.  of  the 
18th  dynasty,  supporting  their  argument  by  the 
movements  of  the  '^abin '  (Hebrews  ?)  in  Palestine 
as  disclosed  by  the  Tel  el-Amama  letters.  The 
name  of  Saamses  given  (Ex  1")  to  a  store  city  built 
by  the  Hebrews  clearly  refers  to  some  city  built 
for  one  of  the  kings  named  Ramses.  Of  these 
Ramses  n.  was  the  greatest ;  he  was  also  pre- 
eminent as  a  buUder.  Several  cities  were  called 
after  his  name,  and  one  in  the  Eastern  Delta,  in 
the  region  of  Goshen,  retained  it  tUl  a  late  date. 
He  was  also  active  at  Pithom,  as  is  shown  by 
M.  Naville's  excavation  there;  but  it  Is  by  no 
means  clear  that  he  was  the  founder  of  it :  prob- 
ably the  rite  was  already  ancient  in  his  day. 
The  Oppresdon  evidently  lasted  many  years. 
Ramses  n.  reigned  87  yean,  and  thus  the  Exodus 
may  have  taken  plaioe  in  the  short  reign  of 
Merenptah,  the  son  and  saccessor  of  that  aged 
ki^.  The  remarkable  fact  that  the  Israelites  are 
named  on  a  monument  of  Merenptah  (see  Petrie, 
Six  TunpUi,  pis.  xiiL,  xiv.)  as  destroyed  or  harried 
by  him,  apparently  in  Palestine,  does  not  disprove 
this  theory,  as  detachments  from  the  main  Dody 
might  have  left  Egypt  from  time  to  time,  and 
settled  and  multiplied  at  Hebron,  round  the  tombs 
of  the  patriarchs.  Nor  is  it  disproved  by  the 
recent  oisoovery  of  the  mummy  of  Merenptah  in 
the  tomb  of  Amenhotep  n.,  for  the  biblical  narra- 
tive does  not  distinctly  statie  that  Pharaoh  himself 
was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  Israelites  are 
said  to  have  passed  through  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
and  wandered  40  years  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and 
it  happens  that  there  are  no  records  extant  of 
Egyptian  expeditions  to  the  quarries  of  Sinai 
daring  the  reigns  of  Merenptah  and  his  successor. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Hebrew 
records  of  any  Egyptian  invasion  of  Palestine  be- 
fore Shishak  of  the  22nd  dynasty  ;  unless  indeed,  as 
some  think,  •  the  hornet'  of  Joa  24",  Ex  23" 
Dt  7*°  refers  to  the  inroad  of  Ramses  in.  This  king 
of  the  20th  dynasty  certainly  harried  the  country, 
and,  had  the  Israelites  previously  entered  it  in 
force,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  his  invasion  would 
not  be  mentioned  m  the  Book  of  Judges.  But  it 
is  possible  to  reconcile  the  chronology  of  Judges 
wiui  a  theory  tliat  would  make  the  entry  of  the 
Israelites  into  Palestine  subsequent  to  the  last 
campaign  of  Ramses  in.  (Petrie,  PSBA,  1896, 
p.  243).  Also,  even  on  the  usual  theory,  the 
passage  of  the  Egyptian  armies  along  the  coast 
roads  mto  Syria  womd  leave  untouch^  the  high- 
lands of  Palestine  and  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan, 


from  which  the  spread  of  the  Hebrews  most,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  have  been  only  gradu&l.  To  sum 
up,  the  monuments  of  Egypt  give  us  no  record 
either  of  the  Oppression  or  of  the  Exodus.  As  the 
story  stands,  there  are  passages  in  it  which  are 
diilioult  to  credit,  but  some  modifications  would 
enable  us  to  place  it  in  the  time  of  Ramses  n.  and 
Merenptah.   See,  farther,  art.  MosES. 

8.  In'  1  Ch  4**  there  is  mention  of  a  '  daughter  <rf 
Pharaoh '  in  a  genealogy ;  but  not  only  is  her 
chronological  position  doubtful,  it  is  even  un- 
certain whether  a  royal  title  or  a  personal  name  is 
intended  by  the  expression. 

6.  In  David's  lifetime  Hadad  the  Edomite  fled 
to  Egypt  and  was  well  received  by  Pharaoh,  who 
gave  bim  the  sister  of  his  queen  'Tahpenes  to  wife 
(1  K  W**-).  Here  the  queen's  name  offers  a  due, 
but atpresent no  such  name  has  been  recognized 
from  Egypt.  At  the  end  of  the  llth  cent.  B.a 
Egypt  was  ruled  bv  two  contemporaneousdynasties, 
one  ruling  at  TheoM  and  the  other  at  Tanis  (Zoan) 
in  the  EMtwn  Delta,  the  latter,  however,  having 
the  suzerainty  over  the  whole  country.  The  power 
of  Egypt  must  have  been  small,  and  no  large 
monuments  were  raised  in  that  period, 

7.  Solomon's  Egyptian  father-in-law  (1  K  2*  y) 
should  likewise  do  a  Tanite  king  (21st  dynasty); 
according  to  1  K  he  took  Geur  and  gave  it  to 
Solomon. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  (the 
founder  of  the  22nd  dynasty)  is  never  callec 
Pharaoh.  This  is  the  first  occasion  in  the  Bible 
on  which  a  distinctive  name  is  given  to  an  Egyptian 
king.  It  seems  as  if  the  vague  traditions  in  the 
earner  stories  were  now  succeeded  by  more  positive 
knowledge  as  to  later  events.  As  noted  above, 
Shishak  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  'Pharaoh 
Shishak '  (Bee.  d»  Trav.  xxi.  13, 1. 1),  bnt  the  fashion 
was  a  new  one,  and  would  be  little  known  to 
foreigners. 

S.  'Pharaoh  Idng  of  Egypt'  of  the  time  of 
Sennacherib  and  Hezekiah.  ^n  hoth  versions  (2  K 
181  xs  36*)  the  Rabshakeh  addresses  Hezekiah 
with  the  words, '  Behold  thou  trustest  on  the  staff 
of  this  bnused  reed,  even  upon  Egypt;  whereon 
if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  nis  hand,  and  pierce 
it :  so  is  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  to  all  that  trust 
on  him.'  Here  '  Pharaoh  kmg  of  Egypt '  is  a 
vague  way  of  designating  the  king,  who  appears 
at  that  time  to  have  been  Tirhakah,  in  2  K  19* 
rightly  called  'kiog  of  Ethiopia.'  In  Egyptian 
documents  this  conqueror  of  Egypt  is  regularly 
designated  '  Pharaoh  Tahraqa.'  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  there  ia  not  in  the  bibliMl  account 
a  confusion  between  two  distinct  campaigns  of 
Sennacherib,  and  whether  'Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt'  does  not  refer  to  another  king  reigning 
in  6.0.  701 ;  cf.  art.  Hezekiah  in  voL  u.  p.  378^ 
Tirhakah  probably  did  not  begin  to  reign  before 
B.C.  685.  F.  Ll.  GBimTH. 

PHJlRiOH-HOPHHJ  See  Hophba. 

PHARAOH-NEC(H)0.— See  Neoo. 

PHARAOH'S  DAUOHTEB.— See  Pbasaoh,  and 
Moses,  p.  447". 

PHARATHON  {♦opaffoh').  —  a  place  in  Jndeea, 
fortified  by  Bacchides  against  Jonathan,  1  Mac  9". 
The  EV  separate  PharcUhon  from  the  preceding 
name,  reading '  Timnath,  Pharathon,' whereas  LXX 
seems  to  combine  the  two — QafwiJBa  tapaOi!^.  6. 
A.  Smith  agrees  with  the  latter,  holding  that  'ev^ 
dently  one  place'  is  referred  to  (but  seeBuhl,  OAP 
206  f.).  Pharathon  is  probably  the  village /"er'o* 
in  the  low  hUls  west  of  Shechem,  guarding  the 
approach  to  the  main  route  on  the  Plam  of  Sharon, 
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and  Timnath  maybe  Tinmath-heree.  S«e  SWP 
▼oL  iL  aheet  zL  Cf.  also  aiU  Pirathok. 

C.  R.  CONDKB. 

PHABEB^l  Es  6*.   See  Pxrbz,  ad  init. 

PHJlBIUA.— 1  Ea  9*  -  PeriiU  of  Neh  7"  or 
Perada  of  Eir  2F*.  See  Pkbida. 

PHUUSEBS^ 

L  Origin  Mid  Hhtoiy  el  MwPtariWBiid  tin  ItoddneiM. 
iL  LaadW  Oharmoterirtiea  of  th*  Pbuiieca 

(1)  l£«ir  tcnipuloiu  otanmooe  o(  the  Law. 
09  Their  beUef  In  tbe  immorUUtir  at  the  loal,  th* 
notion  at  the  body,  and  tntOM  ntifbutiOD. 
)  Menianla  expeoteUoni. 
)  Belief  In  angeli  and  epirita. 
I  Doctrine  of  Oirine  PioTidaDO*  aiid  treadom  o( 
wlIL 

)  Their  aeparation  from  the  mia  ol  the  perndow 
.  j  Tbe  Fhaileeee  and  tbe  eupnoaqj  at  the  uenttlea. 
HL  Hie  Phurleeee  and  Jenii.  / 
(1)  Their  oppodUon  to  our  Lofd.  / 
^Onr  Unriorltidn  o(  (he  Fharina.  1( 

~  L  Ouonr  ahdHistobt  or  thb  Phakibkbs  and 
THE  Sadduckks.— Thongh  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Saddncees  make  their  first  appearance  as  distinct 

Cies  during  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C., 
.  represent  tendonites  which  can  be  tnnibd  much 
fnrther  back  in  Jewish  history.  When  Ezra 
returned  from  Babylon  |B.C.  4fi8),  he  found  the 
Jews  living  in  and  arouna  Jerusalem  divided  into 
two  parties  on  the  question  of  interoourse  with 
foreigners.  Those  wno  returned  first  from  exile 
(8.0.  637)  had  been  more  scrupulons  in  this  matter. 
They  seem  to  have  held  aloof  at  first  not  only  from 
the  heathen  inhabitants  of  the  land,  but  also  from 
the  descendants  of  those  Jews  that  had  been  left 
in  Palestine  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  to  have 
admitted  into  the  new  community  only  those  whose 
ancestors  had  been  in  exile,  or  wno  were  otherwise 
able  to  pjDove  that  they  were  of  pore  stock  (Ezr  2, 
Neh  T**).  Gradually,  however,  they  fell  awaj 
from  this  strictness;  they  received  into  their 
fellowship  their  Palestinian  brethren  and  such  of 
the  heathen  as  acknowledged  J*  and  Hia  command- 
meats;  and  many  of  tnem  even  entered  into 
allianoea  of  various  kinds  with  those  of  their 
heathen  ndgbbonrs  who  remained  heathen. 

That  such  was  the  ease  we  learn  especially  from 
the  Books  of  Esra  and  Nehemiah.  Immeoiately 
upon  his  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  Esra  was  informed 
tliat  many  of  the  people  liad  intermarried  with 
the  people  of  the  land,  the  chiefs  of  the  people 
being  most  guilty  (S"-).*  A  commission  appointed 
to  inquire  mto  the  matter  took  three  months  to 

Eerform  its  task  (lO"'-).  The  number  of  those  who 
ad  oontraeted  such  marriages  was  very  great ; 
the  list  that  was  drawn  up  (10"^)  contains  the 
names  of  four  members  of  the  high  priest's  family 
(v.>*).  Ezra  perceived  that  a  grave  crisis  had 
arisen  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
Palestine ;  the  holy  seed  was  being  profaned  (9*) ; 
the  heathen  element  might  soon  become  dominant ; 
the  danger  could  be  averted  only  bv  the  adoption 
of  measures  that  would  secure  tnat  only  such 
eould  belong  to  the  community  as  were  of  pnre 
Jewish  bloM.  He  accordingly  demanded  that 
thev  put  away  thdr  foreign  wives  and  children. 


without  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
(lOi-s-u),   Though  they  pledged  themselves 


Jews 


to  do  so  (lO*-'*),  this  measure  was  not,  at  least 
permanently,  carried  ont.t  For  when  Nehemiah 
ni-st  visited  Jerusalem  (B.C.  444)  he  found  matters 
exactly  as  Ezra  had  found  them.  The  'nobles  of 
Judaii'  were  in  dose  alliance  with  the  foreign 

*  We  team  from  Mai  21"-  that  eome  of  the  Jen  had  put  away 
their  Jewlih  wires  in  order  to  marry  foreitni  women. 

t  According  to  the  LXX  of  lOM  they  put  swaj  tbi 
wives  along  with  tlwlr  ohililren 


element  (Neh  3*);  the  Sabbath  was  not 
striotly  kept  (10",  cf.  13>^);  and  mixed  mar- 
riages were  exceedingly  common.  After  taking 
the  precautionary  measure  of  building  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  he  held  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
at  which  they  resolved  to  separate  themselves 
entirely  from  all  foreigners,  and  to  observe  all  the 
Lord's  commandments  (9*  10^).  He  did  not, 
however,  compel  them  to  put  away  their  foreign 
wives  and  children,  bilt-enlv  to  pledge  themselves 
to  abstain  from  all  mizea  marriages  in  future 
(10").  But  he  had  not  yet  gained  a  complete 
victory.  When  he  revisited  Jerosalem  in  432,  he 
found  that  tbe  high  priest  Eliashib  had  renewed 
his  close  fellowship  with  Tobiah  (13"-),  that  the 
Sabbath  was  still  desecrated  (v.""-),  that  many  of 
the  people  were  still  marrying  foreign  wiyee  (v.*'-)> 
and  that  a  grandson  of  the  high  pnest  was  son-in- 
law  to  Sanballat  (v.").  Agamst  these  abuses  he 
took  active  measures.  He  cast  out  all  Tobiah's 
household  stuff,  and  had  the  chambers  of  the  temple 

Surified  (v."-) ;  he  renewed  his  injunctions  against 
abbath  desecration  and  the  contracting  of  fresh 
mixed  marriages,  and  expelled  the  high  priest's 
grandson  from  the  Jewish  community  (v.'').* 
'Thus,'  he  adds,  'cleansed  I  them  from  all 
strangers'  (v.**).  Complete  separation  from  all 
foreign  elements  became  henceforth  the  principle 
of  Judaism. 

In  connexion  with  these  proceedings  it  is  import- 
ant to  notice  that  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people, 
including  the  members  of  the  high  priest's  family, 
who  had  become  a  sort  of  temple  nobility,  were 
among  the  chief  offenders,  and  that  it  was  from 
them  that  Ndiemiah  experienced  the  greatest 
active  opposition.  Backed  up  by  the  authority  of 
the  Persian  king,  he  was  able  to  crush  their  opposi- 
tion, and  to  establish  in  Judaea  the  strict  separa- 
tion which  from  the  first  had  ruled  among  the 
pious  Miles  in  Babylonia.  'The  aftertime  Siowb 
^ainly  that  he  accomplished  the  «cric  of  bis  life. 
He  impressed  the  stamr  cf  his  spirit  upon  Judaism 
for  aU  time,  and  fciced  it  to  follow  the  coarse  he 
had  marked  out'  (Comill,  History  of  the  People  of 
Israel,  p.  108;  see  also  Wellhausen,  Itr,  vna  Jiid. 
GeicMekt^,  p.  173).  We  must  not,  however,  make 
Nehemiah  a  Pharisee  and  Eliashib  a  Sadducee. 
In  them  and  their  respective  adherents  we  have 
only,  at  the  most,  a  preparation  for  tbe  parties  that 
formed  much  later.  The  victors  of  Nehemiah  was 
the  victory  of  Judaism  generally,  not  of  Judaism 
in  its  specific  Pharisaic  form. 

Reguding  the  latter  half  of  the  Persian  period 
we  have  hudly  any  authentic  information.  The 
high  priest  was  probably,  under  the  Persian 
governor  of  Syria,  the  civil  as  well  as  religious 
Head  of  the  Jewish  community ;  he  and  his  priestly 
brethren  of  higher  office  along  with  their  families 
would  doubtless  form  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  even 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  priests.  Judging 
from  tbe  conduct  of  some  of  their  successors 
towards  the  close  of  tbe  Greek  period,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  their  influence  was  always  of  an 
ideal  onaracter  (cf.  the  story  of  Johanan  and 
Bagoees,  Ant.  XI.  viL  1).  In  spite  of  the  triumph 
of  the  exclusive  party  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiain, 
there  still  remained  an  Israel  after  the  flesh,  and  a 
deep  gulf  between  it  and  the  Israel  after  the  spirit.t 

*Aoconlin{t  to  Joeepbiu  (^nt.  zL  tUL  2fr.)  thta  expelled 
priest  was  Hanaewb,  for  whom  Sanballat  built  the  Samaritan 
temple  on  Mt.  Qerixini. 

t  For  detailed  proof  drawn  from  the  Peabn*  lee  Bertholet, 
DU  SttUvmg  d*r  Itraelitm  und  der  Jvdm  fu  dm  Premden, 
p^  184 II.  We  need  not  luppoee  that  onlj  wicked  people 
were  oppoaed  to  the  rirorism  of  Ezra.  Obeyne  (Jtmih  St- 
ligiotu  uift  afttr  the  Bxue,  p.  220)  makea  the  Book  of  Buth  '  an 
inylltc  itory  to  Justify  admitting  Into  the  community  any  foreign 
women  who  heartily  adopted  the  nationality  and  religion  of 
their  Jewiah  buebunaa. ...  It  shows  that  Ezra  did  not  gain  aa 
at  all  complete  victory  over  the  friends  ol  mixed  mairiagei.' 
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The  oonqoMt  of  PenU  Aleiander  the  Great 
wad  the  setting  up  of  the  Greek  IdngdomB  of  Egypt 
■nd  Svria  naoer  liu  weeawori  brought  the  Jews 
into  doee  eontaot  with  »  new  and  highly  developed 
oiTilization.  Daring  the  fint  Iialf  of  the  Greek 
period  Jodsa  belonged  to  Egypt,  and  the  Pales- 
nnisD  Jews,  with  whom  we  an  nwinly  concerned, 
thongh  snrronnded  by  Greek  dties,  with  which 
they  nad  constant  interoonrae,  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  mnoh  lianned  by  such  interoonrae.  It  was 
otherwise  when  Syria  (B.a  198)  became  the  para- 
monnt  power.  Antioohns  m.,  it  is  true,  favonred 
the  Jews  in  many  ways,  and  allowed  them  the 
enjoyment  of  nnoonditional  reli^ous  freedom  (Ant. 
xn.  iiL  S.  4).  A  erids  came,  howerer,  when 
Aniiochns  EpiidMaea  ascended  the  throne  (B.a 
176).  He  reaolred  to  suppress  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  he  found  a  par^  among  the  Jews  themselves 
readv  to  play  into  his  nanda.  This  party  contained 
leading  members  of  the  priesthood,  several  of  whom 
had  aw»pted  Greek  names,  and  who,  in  order  to 
further  their  own  ambitious  designs^  were  prepared 
to  go  almost  any  length  in  Hellnninng  the  people. 
Diuing  the  reim  of  Beleuons  iv.,  one  Simon,  who 
was  '  guard iaiP  «f  the  temple,  and  who  was 
evidently  one  of  the  chieb  of  this  Hellenizing 
party,  had  oanaed  serious  trouble  to  the  high 
priest  Onias  m.  |8  llao  S-4*).  On  the  accession 
of  Antioehus  Epiphanes  to  the  throne,  Jason, 
whose  name  was  originally  Jesus  {Ant.  xn.  v.  1), 
supplanted  his  brother  Onias  in  the  hk;h  priest- 
hood (B.a  175)  by  promising  the  king  a  Gtrge  sum 
of  money;  in  renim  for  another  large  sum  he 
also  reccnved  permission  to  ereet  a  grmnaainm  in 
Jerusalem  and  to  renster  its  innabitants  as 
dticens  of  Antioch  (2  Mao  4***).  And  now  the 
work  of  Helleniiatlon  began.  Jason  'forthwith 
brought  over  them  of  his  own  race  to  the  Greek 
fashion. . . .  Seeldng  to  overthrow  the  lawful 
modes  of  life,  he  broiunit  in  new  onstmns  forbidden 
hv  the  law  t  he  estabuahed  a  Greek  {daoe  of  ezer- 
dse  under  uie  citadel  itself,  and  caused  the  noblest 
of  the  ymmg  men  to  wear  the  Greek  cap.  And  thus 
there  was  an  extreme  of  Greek  fashions,  and  an 
advaoee  of  aa  alien  religioD . . . ;  the  priests  had 
no  more  any  seal  for  the  services  of  the  altar ;  bnt 
despising  the  sanetoary,  and  neglecting  the  aaori' 
fioes,  they  hastened  to  enjoy  that  which  was  nn' 
lawfully  provided  in  tM  palastn,  after  the 
summons  of  the  disens;  making  of  so  aooonnt  the 
hononra  of  their  &thera,  and  thiwlring  the  glories 
of  the  Greeks  best  of  all'  (8  Mao4»^j  ef.  1  Mae 
V^).  He  even  sent  monw  to  Tyre  to  provide  a 
aaerifloe  for  Herenlea.  Alter  tluree  yeara  Jaaon 
was  supplanted  in  the  high  prieathood  by  Mene- 
lana,  brother  of  the  aborv-nientioaed  Simwi,*  who 
ia  deseribed  in  SMae  4*  as  'bringing  nothing 
worthy  the  high  priesthood,  bnt  having  ute  pasnon 
of  a  cruel  tyimnt  and  the  ra^  of  a  savage  oeast.' 
In  order  to  seoore  his  position  with  the  king  by 
means  of  bribeiT,  Menelans  spoiled  the  temple  of 
its  vessels  of  sold  {4") ;  the  aged  high  priest  Onias, 
who  proteetea  aninst  this  sacrilege,  was  treach- 
erously muiderM  (4**^),  and  a  deputation  from 
Jerusalem,  whioh  appeared  before  Antioehus  to 
aoense  Menelana  of  these  and  other  outrages,  was 
pnt  to  death  (4***).  On  a  folse  rumour  of  the 
death  of  AntioohuiL  Jason  endeavoured  to  recover 
the  high  priesthood.  Thinking  that  Jndsa  was  in 
revolt  Antioehus  retnmed  from  E^ypt  (B.C.  170), 
took  Jerusalem  bystorm  and  gave  it  up  to  — 


for  three  days,        also  entered  'the  most  holy 
temple  of  all  the  earth,'  having  Menelaus  for  his 
{  he  took  the  holy  vessels  with  his  '  polluted 
'  and  spoiled  the  tem^e  treasury  (5"'*' ;  cf. 

(int.  xn.  T.  1),  Hanelaoa,  wbon 

 ,  WM  the  bratbu*  of  Juon.  Aooord- 

ta(  to  WsUhMMOD  Ui  Habnw  nan*  « 


1  Mac  I*"-).  Two  years  afterwards  an  even  worse 
fate  befell  Jerusalem.  Betnming  from  a  campaign 
in  Egypt,  AnMoohus  sent  an  officer  with  a  laige 
army  to  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to  slay  all  that 
were  of  full  age,  and  to  sell  the  women  and  the 
younger  men.  These  orders  were  executed  most 
relenUessly.  The  city  was  plundered  and  set  on 
fire ;  its  walls  were  torn  down ;  such  of  its  inhalnt- 
ants  as  had  not  been  pnt  to  the  sword  or  mads 
captive  fled  ;  onl  v  apostates  and  heathen  straofiers 
remained ;  and  the  city  of  David  was  rebuilt  mto 
a  strong  citadel,  the  Akra,  which  was  held  by  a 
Syrian  garrison  till  B.C.  142  (2  Mao  5*«- ;  cf.  1  Has 
l^-)-  Soon  thereafter  a  decree  was  issued  by 
Antioehus  suppressing  the  Jewish  religion.  The 
sacrifices  in  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  were  for- 
bidden ;  tiie  Sabbaths  and  feasts  were  to  be  pro- 
faned and  the  sanctuary  polluted ;  their  sons  wten 
no  longer  to  be  circumcised ;  the  sacred  books  had 
to  be  (telivered  up ;  altars  and  temples  and  shrines 
for  idols  were  to  be  built  in  the  cities  of  Jndah, 
and  swine's  flesh  and  andean  beasts  were  to  be 
offered  in  sacrifice.  These  injunctions  were  rigidly 
carried  out  by  overseers  appomted  for  the  purpose. 
On  the  16th  of  Chialev  (i.e.  December)  B.a  168  an 
altar  was  erected  to  Zeus  Olympius  on  tiie  altar  of 
J*,  and  on  the  26th  a  sacrifice  was  offered  on  it  to 
the  heathen  deity.  Whether  Menelaus  offidated 
as  high  priest,  we  cannot  teU.  Such  of  the  Jews 
as  remamed  loyal  to  the  law  were  barbarously  pat 
to  death,  no  respect  being  paid  to  age  or  sax 
(1  Mao  1«»). 

Hellenism  had  evidently  made  considerable  pn^ 
nees  not  only  among  the  priestly  aristocracy  and 
ue  inferior  priests  (2  Mac  4"'-),  but  also  amon^ 
the  people  generally  (1  Mae  l""-),  more  especi- 
ally un  Jerusalem  and  among  the  young  men  (cf. 
Ant.  xn.  V.  1  with  1  Mac  1").  At  first  there  was 
probably  no  intention,  even  on  the  part  of  the 
leading  Hellenizers,  to  apostatize  from  the  national 
religion ;  what  they  desired  was  to  remove  frmn 
Jufuism  its  narrowness  and  ezclusiveness,  to  give 
up  the  intolerable  and,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  bar- 
barous customs  of  the  fathers,  so  that  they  mig^t 
freely  partidpate  in  the  advantaf^  of  Greek 
col  tore  and  in  the  joys  of  Greek  life.  But  even 
after  Antiochns  had  taken  his  extreme  measnies, 
ly  of  the  Hellenizing  party  still  adhered  to 
<  Many  of  Israel  consented  to  his  worahip. 


and  aaerifloed  to  the  idols,  and  profaned  the  Sab. 
bath'  (1  Mao  I«;  cf.  what  is  said  of  the  'lawless' 
and  'ungodly'  3^ •  6*"  »»  10>« ;  also  Dn  8*  ll«»-«»). 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  Maccabeean  rising  we 
find  them  among  the  '  Macedonian '  garrison  of 
the  dtadel  {Ant.  xn.  v.  4,  ix.  8)  and  in  the  amies 
of  Seron,  Ptolenueua,  Nicanor,  and  (Sorgiaa  (XU. 
viL  1.  8).  But,  aa  the  Maccabeean  rising  proves, 
these  measures  of  Antioehus  had  shown  the  mass 
of  the  people  to  what  Hellenism  was  tending  and 
had  awakened  a  powerful  reaction. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  national  reaction,  the 
radical  Hellenism  of  the  priestly  aristocraov  had 
called  forth  another  extreme  party,  the  Hasiateans 
(see  art.  HAsn>.SAirs).  This  party  is,  in  principle, 
as  andent  as  Judaism,  but  it  was  oppodtion  to 
extreme  Hellenization  that  brought  them  close 
together  into  a  separate  company  (rwayvY^t  1  Mao 
2"),  shortly  before  the  Maccabeean  rising,  and  made 
them  all  the  more  resolved  to  stand  by  the  threatened 
law.  They  were  the  party  of  those  who  had  laid 
most  to  heart  the  teacning  of  the  scribes  (cf.  1  Mao 
") ;  they  were  so  devoted  to  the  law  (2")  as  not 
even  to  defend  themsdves  when  attacked  by  the 
Syrians  on  the  Sabbath  (v.*^) ;  they  observed 
strictly  the  laws  as  to  purification  (1  Mao  1*"-, 

*  Aooordlng  to  Jowpfaoi  (Atit.  zn.  is.  })  it  mm  MenUBi 
that  p«nuaded  him  to  compel  the  Jew*  to  wuouae*  Uwlr  ■» 
llgloD;a<.Sllac6U. 
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2  Mao  ifi"-),  and  innsted  upon  complete  separation 
from  the  Gentiles  (2  Mac  14").  Though  they  vere 
not  the  firat  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
the  Syrians,  they  soon  associated  themselTes  with 
Mattathiaa  and  his  friends  in  the  common  cause 
(1  Mac  2")  j  but  they  withdrew  from  the  struggle, 
when  religious  freedom  was  granted  and  Alcimus, 
a  descendant  of  Aaron,  was  made  high  priest  instead 
of  MenelauB  (T**"-),  and  do  not  seem,  at  least  as  a 
party^  to  have  taken  any  further  share  in  the 
war,  in  spite  of  the  perfidr  of  Alcimus  in  putting 
many  of  them  to  death.  Tney  were  an  exclusively 
religious  Jiarty,  supremely  interested,  not  in  the 
political  mdependence  of  the  nation,  but  in  the 
strict  obeenranoe  in  every  respect  of  the  laws  and 
euatoms  handed  down  from  the  fathers. 

°We  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  <m  the 
Hellenizers  and  the  Hasidaans,  because  these  were 
the  progenitors  respectively  «f  the  Saddncean  and 
Pharisee  parties.  ^ 

It  is  during  the  reign  of  John  Hyreanos  (B.a 
186-105)  that  we  first  hear  of  these  as  two  opposed 
parties.*  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  zm.  x.  5. 
6).Hyr«  turns  on  one  occasion  mvited  the  Pharisees 
to  a  feast,  and  having  entertained  them  well  and 
put  them  in  good  humour,  reminded  them  that 
they  knew  he  was  desirons  to  be  a  righteous  man 
and  to  do  all  things  whereby  he  might  please  God, 
after  their  manner.  If  they  observed  nim  erring 
in  any  way,  he  requested  them  to  correct  him. 
They  all  expressed  entire  satisfaction  with  him, 
except  one,  Eleazar  by  name,  who  informed  him 
that,  if  he  would  be  really  righteous,  he  must  lay 
down  the  high  priesthood  and  oe  contiBnt  with  the 
civil  government  of  the  people,  and  stated,  as  the 
reason  for  making  tiiis  demand,  that  they  had 
heard  from  old  men  that  his  mother  had  been  a 
captive  in  the  reign  of  Antiochns  Epiplianes.  Not 
only  Hyrcanns,  but  also  all  the  rest  of  the  Phari- 
sees were  indignant  at  Eleacar  for  repeating  this 
story,  which  of  course  insinuated  a  suspicion  as  to 
the  purity  of  Hyrcanns"  descent.  But  one,  Jona- 
than, a  Sadducee,  and^a  great  friend  of  Hyrcanus. 
assured  the  latter  that  Eleazar  had  rimply  expressea 
the  sentiments  common  to  all  the  Pharisees,  and 
advised  him  to  test  them  by  putting  to  them  the 
question,  what  punishment  Eleazar  deserved.  On 
tneir  answering  that  he  deserved  stripes  and  bonds, 
Hyrcanus  was  verv  angry,  and  eonduded  that 
Eleazar  had  reproaened  hun  with  their  ^ftraobation. 
He  according^  left  the  par^  of  the  Fharisees, 
abolished  the  decrees  they  had  imposed  upon  the 
people,  and  punished  those  that  obeerred  them 
I  with  death. 

Thou^  the  form  of  the  story  as  told  by  Josephns 
is  certainly  unhistorical.t  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  time  of  Hyrcanus  the  Pharisees 
had  become  a  well-defined  fextf  and  broke  de- 
cisively with  the  Hasmoiuean  pnnces.  The  Mac- 
cabtean  rising,  which  was  origmallT  in  defence  of 
religion  |1  Mac  2"-  '*),  had  developea  in  a  way  that 
was  little  to  the  mind  of  '  the  pious,'  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  withdrawn  from  the  contest,  when 
religious  freedom  was  granted  in  the  year  163.  It 
gradually  became  a  war,  not  for  tne  law,  but 
against  the  ancient  aristocracy  for  the  ethnarchy 
under  the  Syrians,  and  ended  in  the  founding  of  a 
worldly  dynasty.  In  the  course  of  their  struggles, 
Judas  and  his  brothers  were  compelled  by  the 
necessity  of  their  position  to  make  use  of  '  profane ' 
means;  they  entered  into  alliances  with  CSentile 
nations  (1  Mac  8"  12^  14*<),  and  took  the  side, 
now  of  one,  now  of  another  pretender  to  the 
Syrian  throne;  they  accepted  from  the  kings  of 

*  AoooidlBf  to  ^nt.  xm.  V.  thtgr  tzIiUd  M  psrto  M  «a>)7 
M  the  time  <a  Jonathan. 

fllontet,  Suai  tar  In  erMaM  dM  asrtit  Mdiietai  <( 
fAorMen,  m  0. :  WtUhrasM.  <v.  ett.  m 


Syria  military  titles  and  commands  and  even  the 
ofiSce  of  high  priest  (10*«'  •  11*^  14»),  and  acted 
generally  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  worldly 
prudence.  The  result  was  the  establishment 
under  Simon  of  a  thoroughly  secular  State,  the 
civil  ruler  being  at  the  same  time  high  priect 
(1441-47),  Hyrcanus,  whom  Josephus  calls  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Pharisees,  walked  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  predecessors.  He  renewed  the  alliance  with 
Rome  (Avi.  xm.  ix.  2,  xir.  x.  22)  and  kept  a 
standing  army  of  foreign  troops,  with  which  he 
accompanied  Antiochns  Sidetes  against  the  Par- 
thians  (xm.  viiL  4).  It  is  true,  he  destroyed  the 
Samaritan  sanctuary  upon  Mt.  Crerizim,and  forcibly 
converted  the  Idnnueans  and  razed  Samaria  to  the 
ground ;  but  these  were  purely  political  measures, 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  extending  his  do- 
minion beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  Juatea.  His 
high  priesthood  was  a  secondary  matter.  'For 
Hyrcanus  the  tiara  had  fallen  to  the  rank  of  a 
mere  decoration ;  he  was  a  secular  prince  like  the 
neighbouring  heathen  kings ;  his  State  was  a  purely 
secular  realm,  which  was  no  longer  able  to  pursue 
spiritual  aims,  no  longer  had  spiritual  concerns' 
(ComiU,  p.  212). 

The  majority  of  the  people  were  meanwhile 
satisfied  with  this  turn  of  afiairs.    They  were 

groud  not  only  to  enjoy  religions  freedom,  but  also 
>  be  once  more  an  inaependent  nation,aird honoured 
the  valiant  princes  who  had  led  tCem  to  victory 
(1  Mac  13*  "•*"•)■  The  anoisnt  aristocracv  also, 
the  extreme  Hellenizers  of  the  itme  of  Eplpnanes, 
who  at  first  had  held  out  against  Judas  and  his 
brothers,  had  either  been  swept  away  or  had  re- 
cognized the  futility  of  carrying  on  the  struggle, 
and  along  with  their  adherents  came  over  to  the 
new  rulers,  to  whom  they  were  able,  from  thefr 
birth  and  attainments,  to  render  considerable  ser- 
vice. Taught  by  experience,  they  had  given  up 
all  thought  of  overtluowing  the  national  religion, 
and  accommodated  themselves  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  which  imposed  upon  them-aa  harsh  restric- 
tions, and  allowed  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life  (c&  1  Mac  16").  Along  with 
tiie  leading  men  of  the  new  rtqimtj*  they  became 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  Maoca^iipan  princes, 
with  whose  political  aims  they  were  in  full  sym- 
pathy. It  is  this  party,  conristing  of  members  of 
the  ancient  and  the  new  aristocracy  and  their 
adherents,  that  went  by  the  name  of  Saddnoees. 
They  were  primarily  a  purely  political  party.  They 
were  supremely  interested  in  the  maintenance  and 
prosperity  of  tne  State  as  a  secular  State ;  religion 
was  with  them  an  altogether  secondary  concern ; 
and  they  held  very  lax  views  on  the  subject  of 
exdusiveness. 

To '  the  pious,'  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hasmoniean 
rule  must  nave  become  ever  more  and  more  obnox- 
ious. Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Maccabeean  rising 
they  had  doubtless  grown  both  in  numbers  and 
exclusivenees,  and  were  now  known  by  the  name, 
Pharisees.  These  were  essentially  a  purely  re- 
ligious party,  although  we  shall  find  them  occasion- 
ally using  political  means  for  the  attainment  of 
their  religious  ends.  Their  fundamental  principle 
was  complete  separation  from  everything  non- 
Jewish.  In  order  to  secure  this  separation  the  law 
must  be  scrupulouslv  kept;  there  must  be  no 
adoption  of  foreign  ideas  or  ways  of  living ;  there 

■  The  trcqnent  oooamnoe  of  torelpi  namee  at  thU  tbne 
among  the  Jews  ahowi  the  pngrem  that  Hellanlem  had  made 
among  them.  The  HaamonBan  princee  tbenuelree  bore  foreign, 
in  adattlon  to  their  Hebrew  namca:  Hyrcanui,  Antigonus, 
Ariatobulna,  iUexaoder,  Alexandra.  For  other  Oreek  namea  at 
thii  time  lee  1  Mao  1^  »  IS"  161U:  Ant.  xm.  Iz.  2.  •  That 
wliich  waa  nirpriatng  in  the  case  of  the  Brat  Hellenizing  high 
priesta,  liad,  it  would  eeem,  Iwoome  the  fashion  in  the  national 
party,  at  least  among  those  of  lilgher  rank.  They  had  learned 
to  do  wliat  the  foreignen  did,  and  did  not  lomple  to  beu 
foreign  names'  (Bertholet,  <>p.  eit.  ISO  t.). 
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must  be  no  alliances  with  other  nations ;  Israel,  aa 
the  chosen  people  of  J*,  most  lire  an  altogether 
separated  life.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  new 
dynasty  was  against  this  exclosivenesa  Hence 
the  opposition  to  it  of  the  Pharisees.  Josephos 
may  he  right  in  making  the  ostensible  ground  of 
their  quarrel  with  Hyroanus  the  possession  by  him 
of  the  high  priesthood.  But  the  real  ground  of 
their  opposition  to  him  was  much  deeper.  The 
Hasmonaeans  were  orthodox  worshippers  of  J',  and 
even  compelled  neighbouring  peoples  to  become 
Jews.  Bat  the  dynastv  they  had  founded  was  a 
worldlv  djTiasty ;  and  une  Pharisees  felt  instinct- 
iyely  taat  in  a  national  State  with  national  politics 
their  ideal  was  less  likely  to  be  realized  than  even 
under  the  rule  of  the  Gentiles.  The  success  of  the 
Maocabtean  risine  htui  thus  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  two  parties  which  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  after  history  of  the  Jews.* 

Under  Alexander  Jauneeos  (B.O.  104-78)  the 
opposition  between  the  Hasmonseans  and  the 
Fnarisees  broke  out  into  open  conflict.  Janneus 
was  a  man  of  such  an  utt^ly  worthless  character 
that  he  very  soon  alienated  the  peoide  from  him 
and  made  them  sympathize  with  the  Pharisees. 
On  one  occasion,  when,  at  a  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
he  was  ofBciating  as  high  priest,  the  people  pelted 
him  with  the  lemons  they  were  carrying  for  the 
celebration,  and  reriled  him  as  the  son  of  a  cap- 
tive  and  as  being  therefore  unworthy  of  his  priestly 
office.  At  his  oommand  his  troops  cut  down  6000 
of  the  people  {Ant.  xm.  xiiL  6).  When  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem  from  his  war  with  ObAdas,  defeated 
.and  without  an  army,  there  broke  out  an  open 
rebellion,  which  lasted  for  six  years,  during  which 
S0,000  Jews  perished.  When,  wearied  of  uie  con- 
test, he  asked  the  conditions  of  peace,  they  de- 
manded his  death  and  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
Syrian  king,  Demetrius  ui.  (Eucairus).  Jamusus 
was  totally  defeated  and  fled  to  the  mountains. 
Mored  by  sympathy  with  bim  in  his  sore  need, 
and  perhaps  dreading  lest  their  countay  should 

.  onoe  more  oecome  subject  to  Syria,  many  of  the 
Jews  deserted  to  him ;  Demetrius  was  compelled 
to  retire,  and  Janmeus  took  fearful  revenge  upon 

.  his  adveisaries : — upon  his  return^' in  triumph  to 
Jerusalem  he  caused  800  of  their  chief  s  to  be  crucified 
{Ant.  zm.  ziiL  5,  xiv.  1.  2).  That  the  leaders  in 
this  rebellion  were  Pharisees,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  they  afterwards  avenged  the  execution  of 
the  800  {Ant.  XIII.  xvL  2),  and  tliat  Janneeus,  when 
dying,  counselled  his  wife  AlexandraSalome  to  make 
peace  with  them  and  be  guided  by  them  (xiil  xv.  6). 

Alexandra  Salome  (ac.  78-69),  during  whose 
reign  Hvrcanus  IL,  her  eliiMtson,  was  high  priest, 
followea  entirely  her  dying  husbeod's  advice.  She 
recalled  the  exiled  Pharueea,  admitted  them  to 
a  large  share  in  the  government  and  reintroduced 
the  Pharisaic  practices  which  John  Hyrcanus  is 
said  to  have  abolished  {Ant.  xm.  xvi.  1  ff. ;  BJ 
L  V.  1  ff.).  She  also  ^ve  to  the  heads  of  the 
scribes  a  seat  in  the  Sanhedrin  along  with  the 
priestly  aristocracy  and  the  elders.  Acoordins 
to  later  tradition,  this  was  the  golden  age  m 
Judaisnut  But  the  Pharisees,  who,  according  to 
Joeephus,  governed  the  queen,  maide  a  bad  nae 

*  8m  Boont,  Jmt  Awnt^  in  Okrm  OegttuaU  turn  Juim. 
tftms  p.  tifl.  Tlw  FMbn*  of  Solomoa  oompUln  Utterlr  of 
the  atmaoamum  bsrfaw  ■■iiiiinil  the  offloe  of  high  prieet  sod 
the  title  d  kii« ;  ne  Byte  andJame^  P:  ^  S<£  m»*\1»^. 
Bymaos,  boweTer,  did  not  oell  himeeU  Mag,  but '  high  priest 
■ad  heed  of  the  jnTtwrr"  meeltli  of  the  fndieni  * 

tI(aDtel,ap.i«.tnS.  •  Under  SimoD  ben  Sheteeb  [•  leedtmr 
Hierim  wa  brother  of  the  qaeen]  sod  queen  Salome,  rain  tefl 
OD  the  eve  of  the  Bsbbetb,  ao  that  the  come  of  wheat  were 
larm  ee  Udnen,  the  barie7  eome  aa  large  aa  olives,  and  the 
lentilB  like  gobleD  denarii ;  the  ecrlbee  gatneted  euch  ooroa  and 
pTMerred  epeolnena  of  them  in  order  to  ebow  future  genera- 
ttoaa  what  ain  entail*'  (Talm.  BataL  TtianUk  23a,  in  Streana, 


of  their  authority.  They  took  such  fearful  ven- 
geance upon  tiie  Sadducees  that  a  deputation  oi 
the  latter,  led  by  Aristobulus,  Salome^s  youn^r 
son,  presented  themselves  before  her,  protesting 
against  the  cruel  treatment  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  They  reminded  her  of  the  assistance 
they  had  rendered  her  husband,  hinted  at  the 
readiness  with  which  neighbouring  monarchs  would 
receive  them  into  their  service,  and  insisted  upon 
being  at  least  placed  in  her  fortresses.  They  not 
only  succeeded  m  having  an  end  put  to  the  reign 
of  terror,  but  also  obtained  command  of  all  the 
fortresses,  except  three,  where,  along  with  Aristo- 
bulus, who  Boon  joined  them,  they  awaited  the 
death  of  the  queen  to  snatch  the  power  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Pharisees  (Ant.  xm.  zvL  2.  3.  6; 
BJ  I.  V.  8.  4). 

On  the  death  of  Alexandra,  Aristobulus  (B.a 
69-63)  soon  dispossessed  Hyrcanus  n.  of  both  the 
kingship  and  tne  high  priesthood  {AtU.  xit.  L  2, 
XT.  vL  4,  XX.  X.).  He  befriended  the  Sadducees, 
Vho  were  his  chief  supporters.  In  the  course  of  the 
struggle  that  ensued,  both  the  brothers  appealed 
to  the  Romans,  and  presented  themselves  before 
'Pompey  in  Damascus,  m  order  to  plead  their  cause. 
A  third  party  (whom  most  take  to  have  been 
Pharisees)  also  appeared  before  him,  desuring  the 
abolition  of  the  sovereignty  altogether,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  old  sacerdotal  constitution  {Ant. 
XIT.  iiL  2).  When  at  last  he  was  compiled  to 
take  the  temple-mount  by  storm  (B.a  63),  Pompey 
entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  but  left  the  treasures 
of  the  temple  untouched.  Many  of  tiie  leaders 
of  the  Sadducees  were  executed  ;  Aristobulus  and 
his  children  were  taken  to  Rome ;  and  Hyrcanus 
^as  restored  to  his  much-curtailed  inheritance, 
net  as  king,  bat  as  high  priest  and  ethnarch,  with 
the  nominal  control  o?  the  civil  administration  of 
the  country.  How  the  Pharisees  regarded  this 
terrible  catastrophe  we  learn  from  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon.*  They  looked  upon  it  as  a  Divine  punish- 
ment of  the  &uldacean  aristocracy  and  priests, 
who  had  called  the  Romans  into  the  land  (8'*''*), 
but  were  at  the  same  time  bitterly  enraged  against 
the  heathen,  who  had  so  impiously  defiled  Uie 
temple  and  the  holy  city  (Ps-Sol  1,  2,  8,  and  17, 
which  seem  to  refer  to  Pompey's  capture  of  Jeru- 
siJem ;  cf.  Ryle  and  James,  op.  eit.  xliii). 

softer  the  loss  of  national  independence,  the 
opposition  between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sad- 
ducees naturally  soon  lost  its  political  character, 
and  became  more  and  more  distinctly  reli^ous. 
The  Sadducees,  who  still  formed  the  majority  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  attempted,  during  the  ethnarchy  of 
Hyrcanus,  to  call  Herod  to  account  for  his  law- 
less proceedings  in  Galilee,  but  this  attempt  <»ily 
proved  their  powerlessness  {Ant.  XIT.  ix.  1  IL). 
\yhen  Herod  captured  Jerusalem  (B.C.  37),  he  put 
to  death  45  of  these  Sadducean  Sanhediists  {Ant. 
XT.  L  2  calls  them  leaders  of  the  party  of  Anti- 
gonns,  cf.  BJ  L  xviiL  4 ;  Ant.  xiT.  ix.  4  says  '  all 
the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin'  except  Sameas); 
and  he  still  further  diminished  their  power  1^ 
deposing  and  appointing  high  priests  according 
to  his  own  pleasure,  and  by  introducing  among 
the  high  priestly  families  his  own  relations  and 
creatures.  When  he  purged  the  Sanhedrin  in  the 
manner  just  describeo,  he  spared  the  leaders  of 
the  Pharisees,  who  had  advised  the  dtisens  to 
throw  open  the  gates  of  the  city  to  him  {Ant. 
XIT.  ix.  4,  XT.  L  1) :  and  although  they  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  aUegiance,  he  merely  punished 
them  with  a  fine  (XT.  x.  4;  XTn.  iL  4).  Recog- 
nizine  their  influence  with  the  people,  he  at  first 
would  fain  have  gained  them  over  to  bis  side,  and 

*  Theae  are  of  Phariaalo  origbi,  and  date,  aooording  to  Vij^ 
and  Jamea,  from  between  aa  70  and  aoooiding  to  Ch^yie 
between  83  and  46. 
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therefore  took  pains  in  several  ways  to  respect 
their  religious  feelings  (cf.  XT.  xL  6.  8) ;  but  they 
simply  acquiesced  in  his  rule,  aa  being  a  Divine 
-'ndgment  upon  the  people  for  their  rins.  Towards 
;he  end  of  lua  reign,  their  attitude  towards  him 
became  one  of  hostility.  They  conspired  with 
members  of  his  household  to  secure  his  overthrow 
(xvn.  ii.  4),  and  (b.o.  4)  instigated  their  pupils  to 
cut  down  the  golden  eagle,  which  he  bad  placed 
over  the  chief  entrance  to  the  temple  as  a  sign 
of  Roman  sovereignty.  For  this  offence  he  caused 
a  number  of  them  to  be  burned  alive  (XTII.  vL  2-4 ; 
BJ  I.  xxxiiL  1-4). 

When,  after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  Jndtea 
passed  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Romans,  the 
latter  left  internal  matters  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
high  priest,  who  belonged  to  the  Sadducean  party 
(AiU.  XX.  ix.  1 ;  Ac  6>^).  The  Sadducean  aristo- 
crats, witii  whom  the  new  families  raised  by  Herod 
to  the  high  priestly  dignity  had  soon  mixed,  thus 
regained  a  considerable  measure  of  power ;  but  in 
Older  to  stand  well  with  the  people,  they  were 
compelled  to  act  in  respect  of  all  legal  questions 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Pharisees 
(Ant.  xvm.  L  4).  The  latter,  many  of  whom  sat 
in  the  Sanhedrin  (Ac  <^  23*),  were  tne  real  leaders 
of  the  people.  Under  Agrippa  I.  (A.D.  41-44), 
who,  at  least  wittun  Palestine,  lived  the  life  of 
a  pious  Jew,  observing  st^ctly  the  ancient  laws 
ana  offering  daily  sacrmces,  they  had  mattws  very 
much  after  their  own  mind.  To  please  them, 
Agxippa  persecuted  the  Christians,  put  James,  the 
brother  of  John,  to  death,  and  cast  Peter  into 
prison  (Ac  12).  When  Judsa  passed  again  under 
the  direct  rule  of  the  Romans,  the  Sadduoees  once 
more  became  the  nominal  possessors  of  authority. 
But  their  doom  was  sealed.  With  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  the  high  priesthood  and  the  San. 
hedrin  vanished,  and  the  Saddncees,  aa  a  party, 
disappeared  from  histo^. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  Phariseea.*  They 
•arvived  the  Temple  and  the  State.  They  had 
not,  strictly  speaking,  been  a  political  party  within 
the  old  commonwealth,  and  for  that  very  reason, 
when  the  latter  perished,  their  influence  was  not 
lessened.  Their  leading  Q^|Li§.  formed  a  body, 
which  regarded  itoelf  as  a  ^mtinnation  of  the 
andent  Sanhedrin.  At  first  it  had  its  aeat  at 
Jamnia;  it  afterwards  removed  to  Qalilee,  and 
remained  for  a  long  time  at  Tiberias.  The  office 
of  president  was  hmditary  in  the  family  of  Hillel. 
The  president's  authority  grew  rapidly.  He  bore 
the  title  of  the  old  high  pnests,  lHaii  or  Ethruxrch, 
and,  later,  Fatriareh;  in  course  of  time  he  was 
xeownized  by  the  imperial  government  as  the  head 
of  the  Palestinian  Jews;  from  Jews  in  foreign 
lands  he  received  gifts  of  money,  which  were 
collected  annually  by  his  representatives.  These 
BabUs  separated  themselves  more  and  more  com- 
pletely from  the  Gentiles.  The  LXX,  which  had 
beoome  the  Christian's  Bible,  was  supplanted  by 
a  more  literal  translation,  that  of  Aquila.  They 
also  became  more  strict  among  themselves;  the 
old  tendency  of  tlie  seribea  to  regulate  the  whole 
of  life  by  the  law  was  aooentnated.  The  result 
was  a  spiritual  slavery  such  as  had  never  before 
existed.  The  communities  voluntarily  submitted 
to  the  new  hierarchy;  they  willed  the  end,  viz.* 
the  nudntenance  of  Judaism,  and  therefore  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  means.  As  result  we 
have  the  preservation  of  Judaism  as  an  inter- 
national fellowship  even  after  the  domifall  of  the 
theocracy. 

iL  Lkadinq  Chabaofxristics  of  the  Phaki- 
BKES.— H[l)  Their  lerupuloui  observance  of  tht  law. 
Acroiding  to  Josephus  they  were  noted  for  their 
*aM  wsUhMisaii.  tp.  «ft.  ans. 


accuracy  in  interpreting  the  laws  {BJ  I.  v.  2, 
n.  viii.  14,  Vita  38,  Ant.  XVIL  ii.  4),  and  for  the 
scrupulousness  with  which  they  kept  them  {Ant. 
xvni.  L  3).  They  held  as  binding  not  only  the 
written,  but  the  oral  law,  the  'traditions  of  the 
fathers'  (xm.  x.  6,  xvL  2).  Like  their  progeni- 
tors, the  J[||gds^8,  they  were,  speaking  gener- 
ally, the  party  Of  the  scribes,  whose  precepts 
they  carried  into  practice,  and  whose  leaders, 
latterly,  proceeded  from  their  ranks  (XT.  i.  1, 
z.  4).  The  account  given  of  them  in  the  NT  is 
substantially  the  same  aa  that  of  Josephus.  In 
the  (jiospels  the  Pharisees  and  the  scribes  are  con- 
stantly mentioned  in  the  same  connexion,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  Uiot  practically 
formed  the  same  party,  e.g.  Mt  6*  1^  15',  Mk  2'* 
7>-»,  Lk  S"-'^"  ^  7«  11*  14»  16«,  Jn  8'.»  The 
great  discourse  in  Mt  23  (cf.  Lk  11*'**')  is  directed 
against  both  the  Pharisees  and  the  scribes.  Gama- 
liel u  both  a  Pharisee  and  a  doctor  of  the  law 
(Ao  fi**);  the  Pharisees  form  the  straitest  sect  of 
the  Jetrish  religion  (26'),  and  Saul,  a  Pharisee 
(Ph  3*),  had  been  brought  up  according  to  the 
strict  manner  of  the  law  of  tne  fathers  (Ac  22*). 
Attention  is  called  to  their  holding  the  traditions 
of  the  elders,  especially  in  regard  to  the  washing 
of  hands  and  vessels  (Mk  7>-^=Mt  16>,  Mt  23»-, 
Lk  ll'X'),  to  their  tithing  (Lk  18",  etc),  fasting 
(Mk  2>*=Mt  9>^  etc.),  and  strict  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  (Mk  2»»-  =  Mt  12'*,  Lk  13'»*  M"-, 
Jn  S*-"  V*"-).  The  traditions  of  the  elders  were 
even  more  binding  than  the  commandments  of  the 
written  law  (Mk  7').  In  later  Jewish  writings  we 
find  sLnular  statements.  The  written  law  had  to.  ' 
flM  explained  in  accordance  wi^  tradition.  '  The. 
[swordf  comes  upon  the  world  for  suppression  of 
Judgment ;  and  for  perversion  of  judgment ;  and 
lor  explaining  Torah  not  according  to  canon  (tra- 
dition).'f  'Words  of  Soferim  are  aJdn  to  words 
of  Torah  and  more  beloved  than  words  of  Torah, 
for  (Ca  1*)  Thy  Love  is  better  than  Wine.'  It  is 
added  that  whereas  the  Torah  contains  both  light 
and  Mieightv  precepts,  the  words  of  the  Soferim  are 
all  of  the  latter  class  (Rabbi  Jochanan  in  Taylor, 
qp.  eit.  106).  '  It  is  a  greater  crime  to  teach  oon- 
trarr  to  the  precepts  of  the  scribes  than  contrary 
to  the  Xanb  itself'  {Sanhedrin  xi.  3  in  SchUrer, 
GJV*  ursm  [HJP  n.  u.  12J^.  No  contradiction 
was  allowed  to  anything  that  had  once  been 
introduced  and  laid  down  by  the  fathers  {AjU. 
XTHi.  i.  3). 

The  Pharisees  were  thus  the  strictly  legal  party 
among  the  Jews.  Their  piety  was  stricfly  legal ; 
the  essence  of  religion  consisted  in  the  accurate 
knowledge  and  scrupulous  observance  of  the  law 
and  tradition,  which  were  the  norm  of  all  life, 
national,  sociid,  and  individual  Jhe  Sadjaoeeg.^ 
while  they  had  a  tradition  of  their  A^A,  utterly 
rejected  the  traditions  to  whioh  the  Pharisees  were 
so  much  attached. 

(2)  Immortality  of  the  soul,  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  future  retribution.  According  to 
Josephus,  the  Pharisees  taught  that  every  soul 
is  incorruptible,  but  that  only  those  of  good  men 
pass  over  into  another  body,  while  those  of  the 
wicked  are  punished  with  eternal  suffering  {BJ 
n.  viiL  14).  They  held  that  there  is  an  immortal 
▼igour  in  souls,  and  that  under  the  earth  there 
are  rewards  and  punishments  for  those  that  have 
lived  virtuously  or  viciously  in  this  life ;  that  for 
the  latter  there  has  been  appointed  an  everlasting 
prison,  but  the  former  have  the  power  to  return 
to  life  {Ant.  XTm.  L  3f.).  In  the  above  passages 
Josephus  does  not  represent  the  Pharisees  as 

*  Suob  exprMsioiis •*  'the  loribes  of  the  Ptmrijeee' (Ilk  2i<), 
*  the  Pharieeea  and  their  acribea '  (Lk  6>0), '  the  Krlbea  of  the 
Pharieees*  part'  (Ao  Vf),  ehow  that  there  were  alao  non-Phari. 
aaio  acribea. 
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believing  in  th«  traasmigiation  of  eonls,  but  m 
holdi^  the  dootrinea,  common  to  Jndaiam  since 
Dn  17,  of  a  regnrrection  of  the  body  and  of  a 
tnhnm^  ^.^hMfp.    'I'H.  n  1      ll>  Ifcl  iim 

i^>eak  (niiy  of  a  reanrreotion  of  the  righteona.  The 
■mner  '  falleth  ;  Terily  grieTous  ia  hu  fall,  and  he 
ihall  not  rise  ^ain ;  the  deatraotion  of  the  ainner 
ia  for  ever.  Bat  Uiey  that  fear  the  Lord  sludi 
riae  again  unto  life  eternal,  and  their  life  shall 
be  in  the  light  of  the  LOBD,  and  it  shall  fail  no 
more'  (3>*->^  'The  life  of  the  righteona  is  for 
ever.  Bnt  rinnera  shall  be  taken  away  nnto 
d«atmcti(m'  (13"-).  'Therefore  ia  their  inherit- 
ance hell  and  darkneaa  and  destmction.  .  .  .  Bat 
the  aainta  of  the  LOBO  shall  inherit  life  in  glad- 
neaa '  (14«- 1  ef.  IS"-**).  The  Saddneew  denied  the 
^^wrtali^  of  the ami  a^tbh  iWUUlWHUm  ul  the 


,  Metiiamie  mpeelaiioM.  The  doctrine  of  the 
lesnrreetiMi  mm  •  cardinal  doctrine  with  the 
Pliariaeea,  becanae  of  its  close  oonnezimi  with  their 
Meeaianic  hopea.  They  looked  for  a  literal  reign 
of  God  upon  earth,  when  the  power,  of  which  they 
were  meanwhile  deprived,  womd'be  in  their  handa } 
for  tlie  Measianic  kmgdom  was  to  be  the  kingdom 
of  the  saints,  and  they  were  tb»  saints.  In  the 
Fsalms  of  Solomon  we  have  a  good  aoconnt  of 
these  hopes  as  cherished  by  them  shortly  before 
onr  Savioar'a  Inrth.  The  Messiah,  who  ia  not 
Divine,  is  the  son  of  David,  and  ia  raised  op  by 
Qoi,  whoae  vicegerent  he  ia  apon  earth."  He  de- 
liven  Israel  from  the  aupremacy^of  the  Oentilea 
the  Bcmiana),  whom  he  destroys  with  the  word 
of  hia  month,  and  thrusts  oat  the  sinners  (t.e.  the 
Saddaoeea)  frtmi  the  inheritance  of  God.  He  reigna 
over  Israel,  evidently  in  Jemaalem,  which  he  pnisea 
and  makes  holy  as  m  the  days  of  old ;  the  Oentues 
also  become  aabjeot  to  him.  Pure  from  sin  him- 
self, there  ii  no  miqnity  in  his  day  in  the  people's 
midst;  they  are  all  holy  and  the  aona  of  their 
God.  Though  his  Ungdom  ia  really  an  earthly 
kingdom,  nothing  ia  ssid  of  material  blessings.* 
Bat  that  their  hopes  were  oceaaionaUT  of  a  very 
materialistie  nature.  Is  evident  from  tne  prospect 
which,  according  to  Josephua,  they  held  out  to 
Bagoaa,  the  eonneh  {Ant,  xm.  iL  4).  Natarally 
the  Saidduoees  were  wholly  indifbrent  to  saon 
Meaaianio  expectations. 
^  (4;  AngeU  and  Spirit*.  The  SaddnoseL-dfinied 
thaJL^ere  was  either  angel "di:  spirit;  the  Phariaeea 

L-^feweTbaffilibj-Wr^  

^''^ijO/f-'DioiM pnmd»nei  amd  frttdom  qfmtm'*  mU. 
According  to  Josephua,  the  Phanaeea,  while 
making  eveiything  depoident  oo  fate  and  God, 
taught  that  the  doing  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  is 
for  the  moat  part  in  man's  own  power,  bnt  that 
fate  also  co-operates  in  every  action  {BJa.  viiL  14). 
They  maintamed  that  all  tilings  are  done  by  fate, 
and  yet  admitted  a  measure  of  freedom  to  man,  so 
that  he  contributes  to  thA  divinely  willed  result 
(Ant.  znn.  L  S) ;  or,  as  it  ia  put  in  another 
passage  (zm.  v.  9),  they  taiteht  that  some  things, 
out  not  all,  are  the  work  of  fate ;  with  regard  to 
some  events,  it  ia  in  man'a  power  whether  they 
happen  or  not.  It  is  altogetner  improbable  that 
the  Pharisees  spoke  of  '  fete ' ;  but  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon  bear  witness  to  the  substantial  accuracy 
of  Josephua'  statements.  ^  Verily  as  for  man — 
his  portion  is  laid  in  the  balance'  before  Thee — 
he  addeth  not  thereto  nor  increaseth  contrary  to 
Thy  judgment,  O  God'  (f5»).  'O  God,  onr  works 
are  in  our  choice,  yea,  in  the  power  of  oar  own 
soul :  to  do  either  nght^nsness  or  iniquity  in  the 
works  of  our  hands.  Whoso  doeth  righteousness 
layeth  up  for  himself  life  at  the  Lobd's  hand :  and 
wnoso  doeth  wickedness  ia  guilty  of  his  own  soul 

•  8m  B]rk  aad  Jsbm.  tp.  tU.  ULtl. ;  UVba,  DU  n»m 
WMmtgrngm  dmtmilitUekjidiDkn  ptOa^  WB. 


operation  of  God  must  be  assumed.  At  the  same 
tune  they  insisted  upon  the  freedom  of  man's 
power  of  choice,  and  upon  man'a  reeponaibili^. 
Th"  ^'"^'innnflii  denied  '  fate '  altogether,  and  ^naoe 
'inan  the  absolute  master  of  his  own  destiny,  v/^ 

(6)  Their  separation  from  the  mast  of  toe  people, 
their  distinctly  'Pharisaism.'  On  all  the  above- 
mentioned  points  the  Pharisees  simply  held  what 
was  common  to  later  orthodox  Judaism.  Bat  all 
our  aourcee  present  them  to  us  as  a  distinct  party 
witliin  the  people,  an  ecelesiola  in  ecclesia-f  This 
is  implied  also  m  the  name  that  they  bore.  The 
name,  *apiadioi,  is  derived  from  the  Aramaic  fvnf, 
ttat.  emphat.  tt^"^,  and  denotea  'the  sepuated 
ones.'  Whether  this  name  waa  given  them  by 
their  adversaries  (SchUrer,  Montet,  Ederaheim)  or 
adopted  by  themiselves,  ^  it  connoted  something 
more  spednc  than  the  sepaiation  from  the  Gentiles, 
which,  since  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  was 
characteristic  of  all  who  would  be  genuine  Jewik 
It  referred  to  their  separation  from  tne  great  maas 
of  even  their  orthodox  fellow-countrymen.  The 
latter,  however  willing,  were  unable  to  observe 
strictly  the  minute  prescriptions  of  the  law  as  to 
foods  and  levitioal  parity;  they  were  consequently 
unclean  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pharisees,  who,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  risk  of  being  defiled,  hdd  aloof,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  all  intercourse  with  them. 
'Parush  is  one  who  separates  himself  from  all 
ondeanness  and  from  andean  food  and  from  the 
people  of  the  land,  who  are  not  scmpalous  in  the 
matter  of  food '  (Nathan  ben  Jechiel).  The  Phari- 
sees were  thus  the  Separatists  or  Purists.  Th^^ 
name,  however,  that  tney  gave  themselves  was  ' 
l^abirtm  (on»)  'aasociatas'),  a  name  which  also 
shows  that  they  formed  among  themselves  a  dose 
fdlowship.  A^dber  is  one  who,  whether  learned 
or  mileamed,  acrnpulondy  observes  the  law,  written 
and  oral,  more  especially  in  reject  of  levitical 
purity,  tithes,  and  all  other  religious  dues.  Ao- 
oording  to  the  OT  view  each  Israelite  was  the 
i^Sier  (sn)  of  the  other;  the  Pharisee  acknowledged 
as  his  l^dbir  only  him  who  scrupulously  obeeired 
the  law.  These  scrupuloos  observers  of  the  law, 
and  these  alone,  were  the  ^dberim,  Uie  genuine 
laraelitea.  The  rest  of  the  people  were  simply 
the  'am  hd-'Oret.  the  people  ot  the  land,  common  , 
persons,  the  vulgar  herd.  In  the  Books  of  Esr  j 
[flU.  io«.U)  luid  Neh  (10»*)  this  name  was  mven  to 
the  heathen  and  half -heathen  inhaUtamtsof  Palea- 
tine  as  distinguished  from  the  Jews ;  as  used  by 
the  Phariaeee,  it  dengnated  the  maas  of  the  people 
asdiatingniahed  from  themselves,  the  real  Isntelites, 
the  Israel  according  to  the  spirit.8  - 

They  were  naturally  nnaole  to  separate  them- 
selves entirdy  horn  'the  people  of  uie  land,'  and 
had  therefore  to  draw  up  precise  rules  reeulatii^ 
their  intercourse  with  them.     'The  fuU  ^dbir 

•8eeSirUi«:  'Oood  tilings  and  aril,  Uteud  daatli,  ponrtir 
ud  riches  u«  from  the  Lord'  (of.  SST-U);  16^^ :  'Sv  ■><>« 
tboa.  It  is  thnufli  tlw  Lord  thut  I  tall  .  .  .,  it  ii  He  thmt 
omumI  me  to  atr  .  .  .  (The  Lord)  left  num  in  the  hand  of  hii 
own  oounsal.  If  thoa  wilt,  thou  abalt  keep  the  oommandmeota ; 
and  to  partorm  faithtalneaa  to  of  thine  own  good  pleamre.  Be 
tiatb  aat  lira  and  water  before  thee ;  thoo  abalt  atretoh  forth 
thy  hand  onto  whichaoerar  thou  wilt.  Before  man  la  life  and 
death ;  and  wUchaoever  he  Uketh,  it  ahall  be  given  him.' 

t  AocordingtoJoaephiu  (.Int.  xm.  ii.  4)  thejr  numbered abofa 
eoOO  in  the  time  of  Herod. 

t  WellluHiiien  (op.  cU.  28>)  aaya  It  waa  a  title  of  hononr  and 
called  attention,  not  ao  mnch  to  their  aeparatlon,  aa  to  their 
eminent  piety. 

t  the  above  paragraph  smnmarlaea  SchOrer,  OJV*  U.  Si)6-40S, 
a  very  full  and  lucid  account  of  the  matter ;  ct.  alac  Weber, 
JUtUseh*  ThMlogit,  etc,  42-40 ;  Edenheim,  L  811 1.  Schdrei 
remarks  tliat  the  queatlon,  Who  to  my  neighbonrf  (Lk  10»X 
a  very  important  queation  to  a  Jew.  The  ^dbir  of  a  Babbt  wai 
a  Rabbi;  the  AdMr  of  a  priest  waa  a  priest ;  the MMr  al  as 
braalite  waa  an  laraalita. 
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undertook  not  to  sell  to  an  'am  hO-'Oref  any 
fluid  or  dry  snbetance  (nutriment  or  froit),  not  to 
Imy  from  lum  any  such  flnid,  nor  to  entertain  him 
as  a  Raest  in  his  own  clothes  (on  account  of  their 
poaaible  imparity)'  (Edersheim,  L  312).  Hillel 
'naed  to  say,  No  boor  is  a  sinfearer;  nor  is  the 
▼nlgar  [an  'am  Kd-'aref]  fioxa' (Aboth,  iL  6) ;  cf.  Jn 
7* :  '  this  multitude  which  knoweth  not  the  law 
are  accursed ' ;  also  the  fault  found  with  our 
Saviour  on  account  of  His  free  intercourse  with 
pUicans  and  •  sinners,'  Mt  9*-".  Mk        Lk  6"-*> 

Notwithstanding  the  &ct  that  th^  thus  separ- 
ated themselves  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  tney 
were  not  a  rdigions  'iwwt/  (Ac  16*  afft  in  thy  afajiot 
aenae  of  the  terau--  Hetiaer  in  worship  nor  doctrine 
dld-tney  separate  themselves  from  the  Jewish  com- 
munity at  large.  '  Hillel  said,  Sepamte  not  thy- 
•elf  from  the  congregation'  (Aboth,  iL  S).  They 
worahipped  in  the  temple  and  the  s^agt^e  along 
with  their  fellow«oonntrymen,  and  the  news  they 
held  as  to  the  law,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
eto.,  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to  themselves.  They 
were,  indeed,  in  all  respects  'the  classical  repre- 
•entatiTes  of  poat-exilio  Judaism,  (ScbOrer,  GJV* 

While  thmr  separation  from  the  'am  hO-'Ortf 
ahowa  that  the  Pharisees  were  far  from  being 
democrats,  they  were  nevertheless,  at  least  nlti- 
mately,  the  popular  and  most  influential  party. 
They  bad  more  mfloence  with  the  multitude  than 
even  the  long  and  the  high  priest  (xm.  x.  6,  xvn. 
iL  4) ;  they  had  the  multitude  on  their  side  (xm. 
z.  6),  so  that  die  Sadduoee  ofBdals  had  to  act 
swootding  to  their  principles  (zvni.  L  4).  Even  in 
1*^"""  tunes,  when  the  high  priest  was  still  the 
head  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  the  Saddncees  Had 
probably  the  most  votes,  the  Pharisees  were  the 
real  nuers  in  respect  of  legal  matters.  They  had 
inflneooe  especially  with  women,  Alexandra 
SaI<Hne  and  the  female  members  of  Herod's  house- 
hold (xm.  iL  4).  Thev  were  also,  aooording  to 
the  Gospels,  the  real  leaders  of  the  oppontion 
to  oar  liOri.  Several  reasons  contributed  to 
their  popularity.  They  had  more  regard  to  the 
poWo  than  the  Sadducees  (BJ  n.  viii.  14):  they 
were  milder  as  jnc^^  {Ant.  xm.  x.  6,  xx.  ix.  1) : 
tiny  shared,  and  mdeed  nourished,  the  national 
hatxed  acainst  the  Bomans;  the  doctrines  they 
held  ana  taught,  their  sornpnloas  observance  of 
th6  law,  and  their  ontwaidly  strict  and  severe 


of  life  csnaed  them  to  be  revered  as 
pattern  Israelites  (XTHI.  L  8).  That  they  courted 
this  popnlaritv,.  we  learn,  not  only  from  the 
Gospels,  but  also  fron  snen  sayings  in  the  Pirke 
Aboth  as  '  Let  thy  house  be  opened  wide ;  and  let 
the  needy  baihy  household '  (i.  6) ;  '  Beceive  every 
man  with  a  pleasant  expression  of  countenance' 
(L 16) ;  and  HiUel's  saying  (quoted  above), '  Separate 
not  thysdf  from  the  congregation '  (iL  S). 

(7)  The  Pharisees  and  the  tupremaejf  of  the  Otn- 
tiur.  Though  the  Pharisees  were  not  a  political 
party,  it  is  unjust  to  represent  them  as  unpatriotic. 
Their  patriotism,  however,  was  '  religious  patriot- 
ism' (Cheyne).  Their  ideal  was  the  kingdom  of 
David.  What  they  desired  was  not  the  setting  up 
of  a  merely  independent  secular  kingdom  of  Israel, 
but  an  Israel  reconstituted  by  means  of  the  law, 
an  lai-ael  over  which  God  re^ed  in  the  person  of 
His f  ii^gerent,  and  from  which  all  'sinners'  were 
ezclud«al  Forthesettingupof thisJewishnation- 
ality  they  looked,  not  to  the  adoption  of  political 
methods,  but  to  a  direct  interposition  of  God ;  the 
great  means  whereby  they  could  prepare  the  way 
for  thia  Divine  interoosition  was  the  strict  carry- 
ing aati  of  the  law.  Bo  long  as  this  was  permitted, 
they  cculd  tolerate  even  a  foreign  voke,  as  being 
•  Diviito  ponishnMnt  for  the  peopu's  sinsi  only 


when  this  was  not  permitted,  or  when  their  prin- 
ciples were  flagrantly  outraged,  did  they  resist 
with  force,  as  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannaeos 
and  towards  the  close  of  Herod's  reign  (cf.  the 
Haa^ipans  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes). 
I  heir  "use  of  political  means  to  further  their 
religions  ends  during  the  reign  of  Alexandra 
Salome  shows  that  they  were  by  no  means  con- 
sistent in  the  application  of  their  religious  prin- 
ciple. 

A  fairly  correct  idea  of  their  attltude-to-the- 
foreiCT  domination  may  be  formed  from  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon.  The  Lord,  who  is  '  King  over  the 
heavens  and  judgeth  kings  and  rulers  (2^  **),  is 
■  our  King '  {S"),  He  is  '  our  King  henceforth  and 
«ren  for  evermore'  (17'-*') :  He  is  the  King  of  the 
expected  Messiah  (v.**).  Because  of  the  people's 
sins.  He  has  meanwhUe  given  them  up  to  a  foreign 
yoke.  In  17*-*  ('Thou,  O  Lord,  didst  choose 
David  to  be  king  over  Isniel,  and  didst  swear  unto 
him  touching  his  seed  for  ever,  that  his  kingdom 
should  not  fail  before  Thee.  But  when  we  sinned, 
sinners  rose  up  against  us ;  they  fell  upon  ns  and 
thrust  us  out :  even  they,  to  whom  Thou  madest 
no  promise,  took  away  our  place  with  violence'), 
the  allusion  is  probably  tr  the  usunnation  of  the 
high  priesthood  and  kingship  by  the  Hasmonseans ; 
but  the  psalmist  writes  in  the  same  strain  of  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem-  by  the  Bomans.  God  not 
only  did  not  prevent  Fompey  from  casting  down 
fenced  walls  with  a  battermg-ram  (2'),  but  it  was 
He  that  brought  the  Gentiles  upon  Jerusalem  (^ 
8**).  God's  righteousness  was  manifest  in  these 
iodgments  (2>*  S'-");  they  wero  a  judging  of 
Israel  with  chastening  (8** ;  18*  'Thy  chastening 
is  upon  ns  as  upon  a  ustbom  son  only-begotten'). 
Still  the  psalmist  does  not  conceive  this  foreign 
domination  as  lasting.  He  looks  forward  with 
confidence  to  a  restoration  of  Israel  under  the 
divinely  raised  up,  but  human,  Mesmah  (17*''-), 
who  puts  no  confidence  in  any  carnal  weapon 
(v."),  suffers  no  wicked  person  or  stranger  to  dwell 
any  more  among  the  people  (w."-"),  nor  any 
iniquity  to  be  in  their  midst  (w."-"),  and  judges 
the  nations  and  the  peoptes  with  the  wisaom  of 
his  righteousness  (v.*').  '  Blessed  are  they  that 
shall  be  bom  in  those  days'  (17**  IS*);  but  the 
present  generation  must  wait  God's  appointed 
time  (7*);  they  must  pray  for  its  speedy  advent 
(17"'"'"), "and  be  prepared  for  it  by  a  Divine 
cleansing  (18* :  '  The  Ix)RD  cleanse  Israel  for  the 
day,  when  He  shall  have  mercy  upon  them  and 
shaU  bless  them ;  even  for  the  day  of  His  appoint- 
ing, when  He  shall  twing  back  His  anointed  a 

This  waa  undoubtedly  the  attitude  of  the 
Pharisees  generally  to  the  €}entile  rule.  Sudi 
role  was  meanwhile  to  be  tolerated,  as  being  a 
Divine  chastisement  (the  standpoint  of  PoUio  and 
Sameas,  Ant.  xiT.  ix.  4,  xv.  LI);  but  it  was  never- 
theless a  violation  of  God's  sovereignty  over  the 
elect  people.  God  alone  was  king  oi  Israel ;  there 
could  be  no  lawful  long  of  luael,  save  God's 
vicegerent,  the  '  son  of  l)avid.'  In  accordance 
with  this  principle  they  were  opposed  to  the 
Hasmoiuean  princes  (who  were  neither  descend- 
ants of  David  nor  of  the  legitimate  high  priestly 
family)  and  abhorred  the  nile  of  Herod  and  the 
Bomans.  To  the  former  the  majority  of  them 
refused  the  oath  of  allegiance  (Ant.  xv.  x.  4,  xvu. 
iL  4);  and  they  questioned  the  lawfulness  of 
paying  taxes  to  the  latter  (Mt  22n«-,  Mk 
Lk  20*"'-).  They  thus  by  their  teaching  and 
practice  fanned  the  flame  of  national  hostuity  to 
the  Bomans,  and  were  indirectly  responsible  for 
the  rebellion  against  Bome.  Josephus  is  anxious 
to  separate  the  Zealots  entirely  from  the  Pharisees 
(in  Ant.  xrm.  i.  1.  6  he  calls  them  a  fourth  philo- 
sophic sect),  and  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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■ome  leading  Pharisees  did  not  approve  of  their 
excesses  (BJ  rr.  iii.  9) ;  bat  be  ia  forced  to  admit 
that  it  was  a  Pbari8ee,-named  Zadok,  who  along 
with  Judas  Galilteue  formed  that  party,  and  that 
the  notions  tiiey  held  were  those  of  the  Pharisees 
[Ant.  XTm.  L  1.  6.  cf.  BJ  n.  viii.  1).  The  Zealots 
were  the  party  of  political  action,  and  simply 
eurried  out  the  Pharisaic  principles  to  their  logical 
condunon. 

iiL  Thb  Phaeisees  and  Jesus.  —  (1)  Their 
opposition  to  our  Lord.  The  Pharisees  and  scribes 
ware  the  first  to  assume  an  attitude  of  hostility 
and  eriticism  to  Jesus.  They  maintuned  this 
attitude  all  through  His  public  ministry  down  to 
the  very  close  :  for  although  in  the  last  days  of 
His  life  the  Saddncees  were  most  prominent,  the 
Pharisaic  scribes  also  took  part  in  His  trial  and 
condemnation.  They  hod  many  reasons  to  find 
&ult  with  Him.  He  claimed  authority  to  for- 
give sins  (Mt  9*,  Mk  2"-,  Lk  6°),  and  associated 
neely  withpublicans  and  '  sinners '  (Mt  9**,  Mk 
2».  Lk  9>T*16f^  VP] }  He  and  His  disciples  were 
indill'erent  to  ascetic  practices  (Mt  V*,  Mk  2", 
Lk  5"),  and  to  levitiwd  purity  (Mt  16>*,  Mk  V"*-, 
Lk  11"'*),  and  were  not  careful  to  observe  the 
Sabbath  in  the  orthodox  fashion  (Mt  12>-^*->^ 
Mk  2^  Lk  e"*"-  18"  W;  Jn  6>"-  9"^). 
They  accused  Him  of  being  in  league  with  Beelze- 
hub  (Mt  12»««-,  Mk  S^^TLk  11'**,  cf.  Mt  9"  U"), 
demanded  a  sign  from  Him  (Mt  12^  10>,  Mk  8>>), 
and  attempted  to  frighten  Him  from  Galilee  into 
Jndiea,  where  He  would  be  more  in  the  oower  of 
the  Sajohedrin  (Lk  13",  cf .  Plnnuner,  St.  Luke, 
348).  They  put  testing  questions  to  Him,  e^.  as 
to  the  way  oi  inheritiiu;  eternal  life  (Lk  10"^),  as 
to  th«  greatest  commannment  (Mt  22^,  Mk  12'*'^), 
and  as  to  the  Ulw  of  divoroe  (Mt  19*,  Mk  10>). 
These  were  leading  questions  meant  to  test  His 
orthodoxy,  and  to  discredit  Him,  if  possible,  with 
the  people  (see  Swete,  The  Ootpet  mxording  to  St. 
Mar  kg  p.  202  on  Mk  10* :  'proMbly  their  intention 
was  simply  to  place  Him  in  apparent  opposition  to 
Moses,  who  had  permitted  divorce')-  Their  most 
skilful  testing  question  was  that  as  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  payi^  tributo  to  Caesar  (Mt  22>''-,  Mk 
IZ"*,  Lk  20"*) :  whatever  answer  He  gave.  He 
could  hardly  avoid  ofiending  either  the  Roman 
authorities  or  the  people.  For  their  alliance  with 
the  Herodians  in  this  matter  (Mt  22>*,  Mk  I2>*), 
cf.  Mk  S*.  From  their  standpoint  their  opposition 
to  Him  was  inevitaUe.  They  felt  instmctively 
that  the  whole  spirit  of  His  life  was  in  flat  contra- 
diction with  their  most  eherished  convictions. 

(2)  Our  LortPt  eritieimn  of  the  Pharittet.  Jesns 
reci^nixed  that  the  opposition  between  Himself 
and  the  Pharisees  was  essential,  and  not  only 
defended  Himself  against  their  attacks,  but  also 
oritioised  them  keenly.  He  fiequently  denounced 
them  as  hypocrites  {e.g.  Mt  IC  23"-»->^ 

»•  Mk  ?•),  whited  sepnichres  (Mt  23",  cf.  Lk 
II**),  tiie  o£fspring  of  vipers  and  serpents  (Mt  12^ 
23"),  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation  (Mt  12^ 
16«),  and  blind  guides  (Mt  16"*  23»- "■>*•")  j  He 
warned  His  disciples  against  their  leaven  (Mt 
!«••  »«•,  Mk  8»,  Lk  12»),  denied  that  their  right- 
eousness qualified  for  admission  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  (Mt  6*),  and  declared  that,  while  the 
publicans  and  harlots  were  entering  the  kingdom, 
they  were  remaining  outside  (Mt  21*>'-).  He 
recognized  their  official  character,  and  Uie  duty  of 
the  people  towards  them  as  authorized  teachers, 
but  He  warned  against  following  their  example 
(Mt  23"-).  He  also  charged  them  with  a  great 
many  specific  vices,  most  of  which  were  inherent 
in  Pnansaic  Judaism. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Pharisaic  Judaism 
was  complete  separation  from  everything  non- 
Jewish;  nenoe  their  sei>aration  from  the  mass  of 


their  fellow-countrymen ;  hence  also  their  devotion 
to  the  minute  study  and  scrupulous  fulfilment  oi 
the  law.  The  law  was  €rod's  great  gift  to  Israel  i 
their  possession  of  the  law  was  the  moat  signal 
proof  that  they  were  God's  chosen  people;  it 
separated  Israel  as  a  'holy' people  from  all  other 
peoples.  It  was  also  the  onhr>  *'oA.  the  absolutely 
perfect,  means  of  attaining  the  Messianic  salvation 
Iboth  for  the  individual  and  the  nation.  Life  had 
therefore-  no  other  aim  and  meaning  than  the 
study  and  fulfilment  of  the  law.  One  evil  conso- 
qnenee  of  this  'idolatiy  of  the  law'  was  the  exter- 
nalizing of  religion.  God  was  oonomved  of  mainly 
as  Lawgiver  and  Jodoe.  The  religions  relation 
between  God  and  Israel  was  purely  legal ;  it  was 
founded  on  a  purely  lecal  compact.  Religion  was 
not  a  f  ellowahip  with  G<A,  but  a  strictly  le^  walk 
before  God.  Their  zeal  for  the  law  was  oonse- 
qnenUy  a  serving  of  God  for  the  sake  of  reward ; 
more  especially  for  tiie  supreme  reward  of  sharing 
in  the  glory  and  bliss  of  the  Messianic  age.  It  was 
possible  to  satisfy  God's  demands  perfectly  in  a 
legal  way ;  and  by  doing  so  they  hoped  to  enjoy 
the  commanding  God,  whom  they  obeyed,  as  a 
a  gracious  God.  This  doctrine  of  merit  led  almost 
of  necessity  to  a  great  multiplication  of  precepts, 
to  a  hedging  or  fencing  of  the  law,  so  as  to  make 
its  violation  almost  impossible.  They  also  sought 
to  acquire  merit  by  doing  more  than  was  com- 
manded. Moreover,  in  their  keeping  of  the  law, 
they  considered  mainly  whether  aparticular  action 
was  commanded  or  forbidden.  Their  attitade  to 
their  almost  deified  law  waa  external,  formal, 
mechanicaL  They  laid  stress  not  upon  the  right- 
ness  of  an  action,  or  upon  the  disposition  fiom 
which  it  was  done,  but  upon  its  beingoommaBded 
and  upon  its  formal  correctness.  They  applied 
this  principle  even  to  such  matters  as  fastmg 
and  prayer.  They  attached  excessive  importance 
to  the  precepts  relating  to  foods  and  levitical 
purity,  because  the  strict  observance  of  these 
precepts  kept  them  from  defilement.  Tliey  made 
the  law  'only  a  "»#p"«l  of  religious  etiquette.' 
Their  righteousness  was  thus  mere  formalism; 
their  righteous  man  was  one  who  kept  the  law, 
writton  and  oral,  in  an  external,  but  formally 
eorrect  manner. 

Out  Lord's  whole  teaching  reptrding  God  as  the 
Father  was  a  criticism  of  Pharisaic  legalism.  G«>d 
is  not  primarily .  Lawgiver  and  Jud^  but  the 
heavmly  Father.  Religion  is  fellowship  with  God. 
The  religious  bond  uniting  God  and  man  is  graoe 
on  God's  part,  trust  and  love  and  heartfelt  obedi- 
ence on  the  part  of  man.  In  the  relation  be- 
tween God  and  man  there  is  no  rown  for  the  idea 
of  merit  (Lk  IT'-").  God  cares  /or  individual 
sinners  guA  siimers,  and  throws^^he  kingdom  of 
heaven  wide  open  to  all  who  an  willing  to  enter 
in.  He  sends  His  Son  to  seek  and  taaave  the  loi<t) 
and  rejoices  greatly  when  any  lost  one  ootnesbaok. 
He  rewards  men,  not  according  to-the  qnaDtity  jof 
work  they  have  done,  but  in  aooocdance  with  Ills 
own  sovereign  grace  (Mt  20'"").  Our  Lord  «x- 
plidtly  criticises  the  extomaliam  of  the  Pharisrjes. 
According  to  Him,  the  basis  of  the  ethical  lif  j  is 
not  an  extwnal  authority,  but  the  personal  rela- 
tion of  an  individual  to  God  (of.  MtS**-**  >  8"^, 
Lk  T").  What  He  demands  is  not  outward  ooi  rect- 
ness.  but  inner  moral  life  (Mt  23»-",  Lk  1?  »^), 


the  surrender  of  the  whole  personality  (Mt  Kf"*), 
not  the  mere  performance  of  a  nnmoer  of  exter- 


nally good  deeds.  That  which  'defiles '  a  raan  is 
the  evil  condition  of  his  own  heart  (Mt  IS**  Mk 
V')-  No  action  is  of  any  moral  worth,  unJess  it 
is  the  expression  of  the  inward  disposition  {cf. 
what  is  said  of  almsgiving,  prayer,  and  fasting 
Mt  e*-  ••  9'*'').  The  righteousness  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  inward  and  spiritual ;  it/  is  the 
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fruit  of  »  renewed  heart  and  of  a  filial  relation  to 

^JxUe  purely  formal  ethics  of  the  Pharisees  led  to 
(a  great  many  other  evils.  They  paid  no  attention 
to  the  ethical  content  of  a  law.  Ethicallv  in- 
different precepts  \rere  as  important  as  those  bear- 
ing ^  really  moral  duties,  simply  because  they 
were  contained  in  the  law  or  tradition.  They 
accordingly  busied  themselTea  with  minute  trifles, 
to  which  they  even  attached  greater  importance 
than  to  the  discharge  of  duties  to  their  fellow- 
men.  They  divorced  morality  and  religion  (Mt 
16^  Mk  V-,  Mt  23*'-,  Lk  11**  18",  of.  Mt  6«-  9» 
12""^:  justice  and  mercy,  etc.,  are  opposed  by  our 
Lord  to  a  false  way  of  serving  God ;  mercy  is 
better  than  sacrifice ;  duty  to  parents  takes  pre- 
cedence of  so-called  religious  duty ;  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  one's  brother  is  more  necessary  than 
coming  to  the  altar ;  the  Sabbath  is  '  sanctified ' 
1^  domg  good;  'the  programme  of  genuine  re- 
ligion ' :  '  genuinely  ethi^  deeds  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  observance  of  ceremonial  pre- 
scriptions'—JQlicher).  Their  extemalism  did  not 
deliver  them  from  the  impulses  of  the  natural  man, 
such  as  covetouaness  and  rapacity  (Mt  23",  Mk 
I2*>,  Lk  20",  of.  W*)  and  the  desire  of  receiving 
honour  from  men  (Mt  23^-,  Mk  12^,  Lk  11«  14"- 
20") ;  while  it  led  inevitably  to  casuistry  {e.g.  in 
respect  of  the  Sabbath ;  *  oaths,  Mt  23'^^ ;  dntv 
to  God  outweighing  duty  to  man,  Mt  16"^,  Mk 
1*"' ;  inventing  statutes  virtually  cancelling  more 
irksome  ones,  Mt  23*,  Lk  11**),  ostentation  and 
■elf-righteousness  (Mt  6'-"  23',  Mk  12«,  Lk  16" 
IS*"-  20*'),  censoriousness  (Lk  IS"-),  and  hypocrisy 
(Mt  23»-",  Mk  12*>,  Lk  ll»-«  16'»  20").  They 
paid  external  homage  to  the  great  men  of  the  past, 
but  were  altogether  void  of  tneir  spirit  (Mt  23""-, 
Lk  II*''').  By  means  of  their  false  interpretations 
nf  scripture  and  their  legal  conception  of  reli^on 
they  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven  both  against 
themselves  and  others  (Mt  23",  Lk  ll") ;  wlule  by 
means  of  their  fencing  of  the  law,  they  turned  the 
commandments  of  God  (e.^.  as  to  the  Sabbath), 
whioh  were  given  to  help  men  to  live  a  true  life 
(Mk  2"),  into  heavy  bunlens,  grievous  to  be  borne 
(Mt  23*,  Lk  II').  There  wore  doubtless  in  our 
Lord's  time  many  good  men  among  the  Pharisees, 
but  the  tendency  of  the  whole  svstom  was  to  pro- 
duce hypoerL^  (of.  what  is  saia  of  proselytes  Mt 
23>*),  or,  in  the  oaae  of  earnest  and  sincere  souls, 
self-torture  and  a  sense  of  estrangement  from  Grod 
(cf.  Mt  ll"';  see  Weber,  8201). 

LiTiBJiTima.— Sohanr,  O/V*  U.  SBOtt.tBJP  u.  IL  Iff.l, 
tiao  in  Biehm's  HWB»  U06  ff.,  U39  ff. ;  WelUuiuen,  Die  fhan- 
tOtrtrnd  at  SaddmOer,  «lao  IJG*  1S7-388 ;  Weber,  JMiteh* 
ThMloaie  aaj  Onmd  di$  Talmud  md  veraanStrr  Schr\ftm ; 
Hontel,  Euat  tur  In  arigint$  du  partii  tadudm  t  ^laritim 
tt  teur  hittoinjumfd  la  naiuanet  d*  Jittu-CKrittx  Hkusnth, 
ITeuUtt.  ZeitgttehSiMeU  L  1»  ff.,  aim  In  8ch«ikel'i  BOieUexHon, 
It.  S18a.:SieSert,  'Saddncieruiid  Pfaariaiier'in  Henog,  PJiEi 
xUL  tlOS.:  O.  Holtimuui,  Heutttt.  ZeitaetAiehU,  168  ff.,  aim 
in  Stada.  OF/IL  IMff.;  Ewi^  OVI*  ir.  S67S.;  OornOl,  Bit- 
torp  i^tkt  Ptepl*  of  Imul,  KSff.;  Ederdieim,  Tht  L\f  and 
Time*  tfJm*  Oi»  Maiiah,  paaim ;  Keim,  Juut  <tf  Nazaira,  L 
8Z2 :  Daraine,  L»  Sadueiimte,  ttvde  hitloriqtu  et  dogmatique ; 
Beiibolet,  Dtt  SUUung  dtr  ItraeliUn  und  der  Jvdm  zu  dm 
Fnmien,  12S  ff.;  H.  J.  Holtsmuai.Lehrbueh  der  wutett.  Theo- 
Ugie,  L  3S1t„tl1l^l»o(ib,JuuSteUm)gmmmoiaitehmaetttz; 
Bouaset,  Jem  Predigt  m  i/irem  OegeneaU  zum  Jwlmtum; 
ThthsirittDerOrmtdoltarakterder Bthik  Jetuim  VerMUnia  m 
dm  meetiarUtehm  Hoffimnfjen  eeinee  Volket,  eta;  Jullcher, 
Die  Qleichmtrtdm  Jeeu,  il.  64  ff.,  <e9S.  and  vaetim;  Bruoe, 
The  Kingdom  nf  Ood*  187  ff.:  Uackintoah,  CItritt  amd  the  Jeioleh 
Lam,  salt.;  Fairbalni,  Sludiet  in  the lAXe  iff  Chritt,  166 fl, ;  Byle 
and  Janm,  The  Ptalmi    Sobmon,  xlixff. 

D.  Eaton. 

PHiBPiR  {rrit,  B  'A4iap4>i,,  A  iap^pi.)  is  named 
by  Naaman,  along  with  the  Abanah  (2  K  6"),  as 
one  of  the  rivers  of  Bamaacns.  Much  has  Dem 
written  on  the  subject,  but  its  identi^  is  still  in 
doubt.  The  Arab.  Version  gives  TavrA  for  Pharpar, 
•8MSobfinr,U.  <70ff.,491(.;  Edenhelm,  IL  774 ff. 


but  the  modem  BeirAt  revision  simply  transliter- 
ates Forfar.  There  is  a  local  belief,  for  which 
some  antiquity  is  claimed,  that  Abanali  and  Phar- 
par are  represented  by  Nahr  Bani&s  or  AbaniA-i, 
and  NahrTaurA,  respectively.  In  favour  of  this. 
Dr.  Wm.  Wright  argues  in  Nelson's  Bible  Treasury 
(p.  260),  quoting  the  late  Dr.  Meshaka,  one  of  the 
most  learned  o?  modem  Damascenes.  The  old 
Arab  geographers,  however,  are  unaware  of  the 
pre-eminent  cnarms  of  any  two  rivers  of  Damascus. 
Dimashki  (e.  A.D.  1300)  speaks  of  seven  streams 
into  which  the  waters  of  el-Barada  axe  divided, 
and  mentions  among  the  others,  with  no  spe«ial 
commendation,  Nahr  Thaurah  and  Nahr  Balniyaa 
(or  Bands).  So  also  Idrisi  (A.D.  1164).  But  even 
these  names  are  unknown  to  Istakhri  and  Ibn 
Haukal  (a.d.  951-978),  who  refer  to  only  three 
canals  as  branching  off  from  the  main  stream.  It 
is  hard  to  see  why  Naaman  should  have  ignored 
the  river  itself,  flowing  towards  the  city  with  full 
refreshing  current,  to  extol  two  of  the  canals  sup- 
plied by  its  waters. 

The  identity  of  Pharpar  with  d-A'viaj  is  main- 
tained by  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  iii.  369,  398, 
429).  1*110  two  main  sources  of  this  stream  rise 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Hermon,  just  under  fofr 
'Antdr ;  the  'Arny  to  the  north,  and  the  JennAny 
to  the  south.  Below  Sa'sa'  the  latter  takes  the 
name  SdbirAny,  which  it  retains  after  conflu- 
ence with  the  Amy,  as  far  as  el-Kisweh,  on  the 
great  hajj  road.  Thence  to  the  lake  it  is  called  el- 
A'toaj  ('the  crooked').  In  the  season  of  melting 
snows  the  volume  of  water  it  carries  is  very  great; 
but  later  in  the  year  the  stream  is  much  attenu- 
ated. Escaping  trom  the  vallev,  el-A'waj  waters 
the  south-eastnn  part  of  the  plain  of  Damascus, 
and,  splitting  up  into  several  streams,  falls  at  last 
into  Bahret  el-SiJdneh.  In  the  Wddy  Barbar  il 
is  natural  to  det^t  an  echo  of  the  ancient  'Phar- 
par ' ;  but  Thomson  errs  in  making  this  WAdy 
tributary  to  tiie  Sahir&ny.  Suoh  waters  as  it 
supplies  are  carried  into  the  plain  north  of  JeM 
el-Astead,  while  tiie  Sabirdny  flows  to  the  south. 
The  proposed  identification,  therefore,  loses  what 
support  might  be  derived  from  similarity  of  name. 
It  IS,  however,  adopted  by  G.  A.  Smith  as  probable 
{HGHU  642),  and  by  Baedeker  as  eertam  (Pai.* 
268,  312).  Dr.  Wright  quotes  Dr.  Meshaka  to  the 
effect  that  el-A'wy  '  is  not  a  river  of  Damascus  at 
alL  It  is  distant  a  ride  of  3  hours  from  the  dty 
at  the  nearest  point'  Against  this  we  have  the 
statement  of  Dimashki  (c.  1300),  'another  river 
(of  Damascus)  is  called  d-Awaj,'  and  the  distance 
from  Bdwwahet  UUah  to  the  nearest  point  is  only 
6  miles. 

It  is  futile  to  seek  for  the  Pharpar  in  the  short 
stream  from  'Ain  Ftjeh. 

Beside  el-Barada,  with  its  copious  and  never- 
fuling  supplies,  el-A'toaj  may  seem  hardly  worthy 
of  mention.  But  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  it  carries  down  no  mean  volume  of  water ; 
and  there  is  no  other  stream  near  the  city  at  all 
deserving  the  name  of  river.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  whatever  ministered  to  the  fruit- 
fulness  and  beauty  of  any  part  of  the  famous 
plain  would  be  an  object  of  grateful  pride  to  the 
Damascene  soldier. 

LmRATURiL— Tliomaan,£andand£oat,iiL  429-4SZ ;  Baedeker, 
PaL*  2U8,  812 ;  Nelson's  Bible  Treaxtay,  260;  Ouy  le  Strannk 
Pol.  mder  the  Uotttme,  235, 888,  266, 260.      W.  EWINQ. 

PH&SELIS  (*i<niKit)*.—A.  city  on  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  coast  of  Lycia  near  the  Pamphylian 
frontier,  standing  apart,  not  only  geographically, 

*  ««mx/(  «T0nffl7  in  edd.  of  1  Hao  16M,  and  In  soma  olasaloal 
antbors ;  but  *ar»iXif  is  right,  and  ia  now  printed  in  StralM, 
p.  666,  Paus.  Ui.  8.  8  (where  older  edd.  have  oxytone),  et& 
*mnikl(  waa  the  name  of  a  kind  o(  vase  or  ntensil  in  AlexaiMlilai 
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bnt  generallT  even  politically,  from  the  rest  of  the 
coantry.  Puny  {^ifat.  Hist.  y.  36)  and  Stephanns 
Byz.  actually  assign  it  to  Pamphylia ;  but  this  is 
erroneous.  It  was  said  to  be  a  Dorian  colony ;  and 
it  became  a  city  of  great  importance  at  a  very 
early  time,  being  one  of  those  which  shared  in  the 
trade  with  Egypt  under  Amasis,  B,a  670-526.  It 
■truck  a  series  of  coins  in  the  6th  and  early  6th 
cent,  with  a  variety  of  types,  among  which  the 
most  noteworthy  are  the  prow  and  the  stem  of  a 
war  galley. 

These  coins,  which  were  struck  on  the  Persian 
standard,  cease  about  B.C.  466,  when  the  Athenian 
confederacy  became  powerful  on  these  coasts ; 
bnt  Thucydides  (iL  69)  mentions  that  Phaselis 
was  a  place  of  consequence  in  the  Athenian  trade 
with  Phoenicia  and  the  Levant  coasts  generally. 
Its  coinage  began  again  about  B.C.  400,  and 
during  the  4th  and  Srd  cents,  the  same  types 
were  characteristio.  During  that  period  it  was  a 
more  or  less  independent  oity ;  but  while  Lyoia 
was  under  the  power  of  the  Ptolemies,  B.C.  276- 
204,  PhaseUs  was  probably  under  the  same  in- 
fluence ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  radiated 
head,  which  is  oonjecturaUv  taken  as  represent- 
ing Ptolemy  IT.,  appears  on  the  prow  in  the  reverse 

^^Then  Solenoid  power  ended  in  B.a  190,  PhadeUs 
commenced  to  use  the  type  of  Pallas.  About  B.a 
168  it  began  to  strike  coin^  with  the  types  of  the 
Lyoiaii  confederacy  {Koabr  Avidur),  founded  in  that 
year  (see  Ltcia)  ;  and  in  the  1st  cent,  it  also  struck 
coins  whiq^  are  of  a  different  style.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  doubt  that  at  least  in  the  period 
later  than  B.a  77  (when  it  waa  captured  by  Ser- 
▼ilins  Isanricns),  it  ceased  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Lycian  oonfederaojr ;  and  Strabo  mentions  that 
it  was  not  a  member  in  his  time  (B.C.  64-a.d.  19). 
But  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill,  in  his  Oatalofftte  of  Coins  in  the 
Brit.  Museum,  Lyaa,  p.  Ixvii,  thinks  there  \m  no 
reason  to  deny  its  membership  during  the  period 
before  B.a  77.  Bnt  the  mention  of  Phaselis  among 
the  States  to  which  the  Roman  consul  sent  letters 
in  B.C.  189  in  fovour  of  the  Jews  (1  Mao  16"),  proves 
that  it  was  at  that  time  a  free  city,  distinct  from 
the  Lycian  confedenuT  (which  is  also  mentioned 
as  a  recipient  of  simuar  letters) ;  and  Mr.  Hill 
admits  that  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  it 
waa  not  a  member  of  the  confederacy  about  8.0. 
100,  for  it  mnat  have  been  one  of  the  greateat  dtiea 
of  Lyda,  yet  Artemidoma  does  not  mention  it 
when  enumerating  the  six  members  of  the  first 
class  at '  thi^  period.  Now,  even  its  coina  with 
confederacy  ^n>e8  do  not  mention  the  name 
ATEIQK,  aa  ia  the  eaae  with  those  of  moet  cities ; 
there  are,  however,  occasional  examples  of  the 
same  omisrion  on  the  coins  of  other  Lycian  dties, 
even  daring  the  early  period  of  the  oonfedenurr. 
But,  on  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  Phaseus 
either  never  belonged  to  the  oonfederacy  (bnt 
merely  from  alliance  and  common  interest  adopted 
the  types),  or  ceased  before  188  to  belong  to  it ; 
and  tne  words  of  Cioero  ( V«rr.  iL  4. 10,  21)  suggest 
that  it  had  originally  been  a  Lycian  city,  but  tiiat 
it  soon  allied  itself  with  the  Cilioian  pirates  (which 
led  to  its  capture  by  Servilius)  and  separated  from 
the  Lydans. 

Phsyselis  stood  on  a  promontory  with  a  verjr  con- 
spicuous mountain  behind  it.  Livy  (xxxviL  23) 
describes  this  in  vague  and  hardly  accurate 
terms.  He  is  evidently  alluding  to  the  vast  ridge 
of  Tanmq,  which  rises  from  the  coast  all  along 
the  eastern  part  of  Lycia,  and  is  seen  by  sailors 
for  a  great  distance  out  at  sea ;  bnt  he  is  hardly 
correct  in  saying  that  Phaselis  is  tiie  first  land 
descried  by  sailors  on  the  voyage  from  Cilida  to 
Bhodes. 

No  coins  of  Phaaelia  are  known  with  certainty 


under  the  Roman  empire  except  in  the  time  oi 
Gordian  m.  (others  are  probablv  forged),  which 
shows  that  it  hardly  maintained  its  ancient  im- 
portance in  the  post-Christian  period.  It  was  a 
oiahopric  in  the  Byzantine  time. 

W.  M.  Rahsat. 
PHISISON  (A  fotripcir,  K  *anipiii',  V*optff(ii>).-. 
Name  of  a  Nabattean  tribe  (1  Mac  9").  Since 
moet  Nabatiean  names  find  easy  etymologies  in 
Arabic,  it  ought  to  be  posuble  to  explain  this  from 
that  language;  the  roots,  however,  which  this 
name  reralls,  seem  rarely  used  for  forming  proper 
names,  except,  indeed,/asara,  which  gives  Fatdrah, 
a  well-known  tribal  name.  The  form  Pashiron  of 
the  Peshi^ta  version  makes  it  no  easier.  The 
name  may  be  corrupt.       D.  S.  MAKQOUOirrB. 

PHASSUSnS  (B  *ia<ropot,  A  Mirirovyiot,  AV 
Phassaron),  1  Es  6*=Pashhur. 

PHESEZITE  occurs  in  AV  and  RT  of  2  Es  !■ 

and  in  AV  of  Jth  6"  for  the  more  usual  PsBizzm, 
which  is  the  reading  of  RV  in  the  latter  passage. 

PHICOL  (^b<9,  $iicA).— The  captain  of  the  host  of 
Abimelech,  who  accompanied  his  master  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  latter's  entering  into  treaty  with 
Abraham,  Gn  21«-"  (E),  or  Isaac,  26**  (J).  Sea 
Abdiblech,  No.  i. 

PHILADELPHIi  (^tXa^A^eca,  WH  -la).— A  eity 
in  the  E.  part  of  Lydia,  in  the  valleyof  the  Cogamia* 
(an  important  tnbntary  of  the  Hermus),  on  the 
extreme  outermost  slopes  of  Mount  Tmolns.  It 
ia  now  a  station  on  the  railway,  28^  miles  from 
Sardis,  64  from  Magnesia,  106  from  Smyrna  (by  the 
detour  which  the  railway  makes  round  Mount 
Sipyloa).  It  ia  aitnated  only  650  feet  above  the 
sea  near  the  upper  end  of  the  low  coast  valley 
which  runs  up  from  the  gulf  of  Smyrna;  and 
around  it  on  all  sides,  except  the  road  to  Sardis, 
rise  the  mountains  which  form  the  rim  of  the 
great  centinal  plateau,  or  extend  out  from  it  to- 
wards the  sea  like  fingers.  Thus  the  <3ogamia 
valley  ia  a  aort  of  funnel  (like  the  Lvcus  valley, 
with  its  cities,  see  Laodicba)  in  the  nank  of  the 
lofty  main  plateau  of  Asia  Minor.  A  few  miles 
fartner  up  the  course  of  the  river  was  the  old  city 
of  Kallateboe,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  on  the 
march  of  Xerxes,  whose  ruik  and  power  were 

gobaUy  tranafened  to  Philadelphia,  when  it  waa 
unded.  The  name  Philadelplua  ahowa  that  it 
commemoratea  Attains  n.  Philadelphus  (so  named 
from  hia  affsotionate  and  loyal  conduct  to  Ua 
elder  brother  and  predecessor,  Eumenes  n.) ;  and 
it  must  have  been  rounded  betwem  B.a  189  (when 
Eumenes  came  into  posseesion  of  this  country)  and 
Attalus's  death  in  138. 

The  importance  of  the  new  dty  lay  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  cities  of  the  upper  plateau.  Ilie 
direct  waggon  and  carriage  road  nom  the  cities 
of  northern  Phrygia  to  the  Mgfan  ran  past  Phila- 
delphia to  Smyrna ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
fertile  district  called  the  Katakekaumene,  or  Burnt 
Land,  also  sent  its  abundant  vinta^fes,  fine  wines, 
and  other  produce  by  Philadelphia  to  the  same 
port  (thougn  the  western  Katakekaumene  would 
send  direct  by  Sardis  to  Smyrna).  Strabo  seems 
perhaps  to  describe  Philadelphia  as  part  of  the 
KatakekanmencL  bnt  this  is  hardly  accurate  geo- 
graphically ;  and  his  expression,  on  p.  670,  that  it 
was  on  the  side  of  that  district,  must  be  taken 
strictiy  as  denoting  the  outer  side.  That  district 
was  a  broken,  irregular  oountry  forming  part  of 
the  great  plateau,  but  on  a  lower  level,  like  a  step 
leadmg  up  to  it.  The  Katakekaumene  lay  north 
and  north-east  from  Philadelphia.  It  derived  its 
*  So  qxlt  on  a  coin.  PUny  hu  OoguaaM. 
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name  from  the  eztraoidinarily  fresh  and  impressive 
traces  of  rolcanic  action  which  appmr  in  it :  great 
streams  of  lava,  and  vast  heaps  of  cinders,  looking 
as  if  they  had  just  oooled  yesterday,  snironnd  the 
three  'foimels'^Cas  Stniho  calls  them,  Devitt,  or 
Ink-pots,*  as  the  Tnrks  now  call  them),  which  are 
the  araters  of  Toleanoes  that  were  active  down  to 
*  oomparatiTely  recent  time.  These  blackened 
and  haxe  rocks  and  cinder  heaps  encroach  in  irregu- 
lar outline  on  the  rich,  green,  fertUe  glens  and 
dopes  of  the  Inzuriant  conntry,  with  its  ten  eities, 
from  which  it  derived  its  other  nameu  Decapolis. 
Stiaho  (ziiL  p.  62S)  describes  Philadelpnia  as  being 
oonstantlT  snbject  to  earthqnakes,  so  that  the 
walls  and  houses  coold  hardly  stsnd  firm ;  bat 
modem  experience  tends  to  show  that  there  is 
considerable  exaggeration  in  Iiis  pictore.  He  also 
says  that  few  people  lived  in  the  oi^,  bat  that 
most  lived  in  the  open  conntry,  and  were  engaged 
in  enltivating  the  very  fertile  land.  This  acconnt 
would  suggest  a  somewhat  rimple  and  rustic  settle- 
ment ;  but  that  is  liardly  the  uipression  that  one 
gets  bom  other  facts.  Fhiladelpnia  was  evidently 
a  place  of  importance  in  the  imperial  organization 
01  the  province  of  Asia.  It  took  the  name  Neo- 
kaiiiarwia  for  a  time  in  the  1st  cent.,  being  so 
styled  on  coins  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claumus, 
and  the  name  was  evidently  given  to  it  under 
Tiberius,  who  aided  it  to  recover  from  a  great 
earthquake  in  A.D.  17.  Under  Vespasian  it  was 
honoured  with  the  title  Flavia.  In  the  reign  of 
Caraoalla  it  received  the  honour  of  the  Neokorate 
(see  PlBaAinnij.t  Meetings  of  the  Council  of  the 
province  Asia,  with  the  games  called  Kou^  'ArUu, 
were  held  in  it,  at  least  in  later  time. 

Philadelphia  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven 
Chnrches  to  which  were  sent  special  messa^res 
throueh  the  mouth  of  John,  in  the  opening  of  Qie 
Apociuypse.  In  all  probability  each  of  the  seven 
is  to  be  understood  as  the  centre  and  head  of  a 
district ;  and  it  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  under- 
stand that  there  were  only  these  seven  Chnrches 
in  the  province.  Laodioea  u  certainly  to  be  taken 
as  representative  at  least  of  the  whole  Lyons 
valley  (where  the  Churches  of  Colossn  and  Hier- 
ftpolis  had  lon^  existed),  and  probably  also  of 
southern  Phrygia  (see  Laodicka).  Similarly  Phila- 
delphia stands  as  representative  of  a  aistrict; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  its  district  con- 
sisted of  the  neighbouring  regions  of  the  plateau, 
ineluding  parts  of  eastern  Lydia  and  western 
Phrygia.  None  of  the  valley  west  of  it  could  be 
in  its  district,  for  the  Hermus  cities  would  fall 
either  under  Saidis  or  under  Thyatba. 

These  facta,  and  its  abondaiit  ccrfnage,  reveal 
to  us  rather  a  rich  and  powerful  city,  oonnected 
by  trade  with  a  large  district  towards  tiie  east  and 
north,  for  which  it  formed  a  centre,  and  thus  well 
suited  to  be  one  of  the  central  Churches  of  Chris- 
tianised Aoa.  It  is  said  that  there  has  been 
'set  before  it  a  door  opened'  (Rev  8*),  and  the 
'open  door'  doubtiess  ruers  to  its  position  on  the 
threshold  of  the  eastern  country,  and  to  the 
npidity  with  which  the  new  reli^on  was  spreading 
to  the  plateau  through  the  cities  oonnected  with 
Philadelphia.  On  tlus  sense  of  the  'open  door' 
•omparo  2  Co  2". 

But  it  is  hardly  possible,  in  our  almost  com- 
plete ignorance  oi  the  inner  history  and  circum- 
stances of  Philadelphia,  to  find  an  intimate  con- 
nexion between  them  and  the  language  of  the 
address  to  the  Church.     It  may,  however,  be 

*  Wrongly  oaUed,  by  (Imoit  »11  tnTellen  and  goMe-booki, 
Derllt 

tSM  Bonnh,  Aut  Ludiim,  p.  lOSff.  Muqautlt  (AAn. 
Staatrmw,  L  MI)  1*  nustaken  m  mjian  that  It  wu  the  Mt 
ot  »  epmimdw ;  bat  It  was  one  ol  the  p&oes  in  the  tmatntut 
SarHam*  when  the  oonrt  of  the  wnMntm  migfat  be  held  by 
the  I  looouuL 


noticed  that  in  the  seven  letters  to  these  Chnrches, 
it  is  chiefly  the  faults  which  are  associated  with 
the  local  circumstances,  and  which  derive  light 
therefrom.  In  so  far  as  a  Church  attained  Chris- 
tian purity,  its  character  rises  to  a  higher  plane ; 
in  so  far  as  it  degenerates  from  that  high  levd,  it 
becomes  aflected  by  its  earthly  surroundings. 
Now  tiie  two  Chnrches  which  are  addressed  in 
terms  of  almost  nnmingled  praise  are  Smyrna  and 
Philadelphia ;  and  in  those  two  addresses  we  find 
least  reference  to  local  history  and  situation. 
Philadelphia  had  kept  the  word,  and  not  denied 
the  name  of  God.  It  is  descril>ed  in  Rev  3"  as 
having  'a  littie  power' ;  and  this  is  considered  by 
some  commentators  to  be  explained  and  illnstrated 
by  Strabo's  description  of  the  actual  city  as  being 
smalL  But  the  allusion  to  its  '  little  power '  seems 
rather  to  point  to  the  Church  bemg  a  recent 
foundation,  which  had  not  yet  acquired  great 
strength  in  the  dty,  though  there  is  a  brifliant 
opening  befora  it.  As  a  newly  founded  and  small 
Church  it  was  more  likely  to  escape  notice  and 
persecution;  and  hence  it  is  to  be  'kept  from  the 
hour  of  trial,'  3**.  It  is  stated  in  9  that  there  was 
a  synagogue  in  Philadelphia.  The  Jews  of  this 
synagogue  had  degenerated  greatiy  from  the 
strictness  of  Hebrow  morality  and  religion,  had 
complied  with  the  pagan  customs  and  ways  of 
living,  and  had  become  'the  synagogue  of  Mtan.' 
Yet  this  synagogue  was  to  recognize  the  love 
that  God  had  bestowed  on  this  Church,  and  to 
bow  down  before  it.  This  apparently  implies 
that  the  Jews  of  Philadelphia  were  in  process  of 
rallying;  to  the  Christian  side.  The  Church  on  tiie 
whole  u  rebuked  for  no  faults  or  weakness ;  but 
is  exhorted  to  continue  strong  and  energetic,  as  it 
has  hitherto  been;  and  to  'hold  fast  what  it 
has.'*  Great  rewards  are  promised  to  those  who 
are  steadfast  and  win  the  victory.  The  name  of 
God,  and  the  name  of  His  city,  the  new  Jerusalem, 
and  the  new  name  of  the  writer  who  addresses 
them,  aro  to  be  written  on  all  who  overcome  (on 
this  see  PiROAinni). 

Philadelphia  was  a  bishopric  under  the  metro- 
politan see  of  Sardis,  in  the  Byzantine  period, 
mentioned  in  all  the  lists  immediately  after  Sardis. 
It  grew  steadily  as  the  jGgean  coast  cities  tended 
to  dwindle,  ana  the  central  regions  of  Asia  Minor 
to  grow  more  impcntant  in  the  Byzantine  period. 
In  the  last  centuries  of  the  empin  it  rose  to  a 
lof^  pitch  of  heroism.  It  was  long  the  bulwark 
of  tne  Christians  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Turldsh  power,  whose  centre  was  at  Konia  or 
loonium.  Frederick  Barl>arossa  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  aXj  alone  by  its  inhabitsAts,  though 
they  fought  ror  two  days  aminst  his  army,  as  he 
was  maiohing  aorose  Asia  Minor  on  the  fourth 
crusade  in  1190.  Andronicns  Palaeologus  (1283- 
1328)  recognized  its  importance  by  raising  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  metropolitan  archbishopric,  and  making 
it  tenth  in  '  the  order  of  dignity.'  t  This  probably 
implies  that  it  now  became  practically  the  (Jhristian 
centre  of  Lydia  (in  jtlace  of  Sardis),  although  the 
otficial  lists  {NUitut  EpUcopatmim),  with  their 
usual  conservatism  (see  Pbko  a  ),  continue  to  mention 
it,  as  before,  in  the  list  of  bishoprics  subject  to 
Sardis  (sometimes  with  the  added  note,  'which 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  metropolis,'  as  in 
Not.  xiii.).  In  1306  it  stood  a  long  siege  by  the 
Seljuk  Turks;  but,  after  suffering  terribly  from 
hunger,  it  was  relieved  by  Roger  de  Flor  with  his 
Catalan  troops.  Again  in  1324  it  suffered  a 
similar  siege,  and  even  greater  extreme  of  hunger ; 
but  again  was  relieved  oy  the  Byzantine  general. 
Alexins  Philanthropenus.  As  the  Turkish  power 

*  On  the  Jem  In  PhiygU  ejod  Lydle  lee  CUiM  and  BMtpriei 
tif  Phrygia,  oh.  xv. 
t  See  Puthey,  SotUia  Epiieop.  zL  Mo.  U,  p.  m 
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uprcadwwtward,  FhOadelphiawaa  entdralyisolated, 
but  Btill  maintained  its  proud  independenoe  as  a 
free  CkrLatian  city  in  a  Torldah  land,  until  it 
was  conquered  by  a  combined  amy  of  Ottoman 
Torks  and  Byxantine  imperial  troop*  sent  by  the 
■abmissiTe  emperor,  in  a  year  which  is  given 
TarionslT  between  1370  and  1300.*  In  1408  it  is 
said  to  nave  been  captured  by  Tamerlane,  who 
built  a  wall  with  corpses  (the  situation  of  which  is 
■till  pointed  out). 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  citj  whose  noble 
Christian  career  is  intimated  in  the  message  Ber 
t**"  should  have  had  the  most  glorious  history  of 
all  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  long  atru^le 
against  the  Turks.  Perhaps  the  only  dty  that 
could  vie  with  it  was  Smyrna  (also  hi^ily  pnused 
in  Rev) ;  but  the  resistance  of  SmTma  was  due  in 
part  to  European  aid,  whUe  Philadelphia  main- 
tained itself  with  native  steadfastness  and  vigour. 
It  ia  still  to  a  large  extent  Christian.  '  He  that 
overcometh,  I  will  make  him  a  pillar  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  my  Giod,  and  he  shall  go  oat  thanoe  no 
more,'  Rev  3". 

The  modem  name  of  Philadelphia  is  Ala-Sheher, 
the  '  reddish  city '  (or  rather  paiti-oolonred,  with  a 
reddish-brown  tmge),  so  called  from  the  colour  of 
the  hillside  that  uopes  away  backwards  and  up- 
wards behind  the  city.  It  was  by  a  mere  error, 
due  to  a  smattering  of  Turkish,  that  older  travellers 
reported  its  name  as  Allah-Sheher,  the  City  of 
God,  which  has  led  to  a  good  deaJ  of  mistaken 
moralizing.  W.  M.  Ramsat. 

PHILEIIOH  (*iXiS^).— The  oorxespondent  to 
whom  St.  Paul  liddreesed  the  charming  letter  which 
bears  his  name  (see  the  following  article).  The 
name  occurs  witli  considerable  frequency  in  in- 
scriptions, and  is  found  twice  in  literature  in  con- 
nexion with  Phrrgia,  Tis.  in  the  beautiful  legend 
of  Philemon  aaa  Bauois  (Ovid,  Metam.  viiL  631), 
and  in  Aristoph.  Ave*,  762.  St.  Paul's  corre- 
spondent was  most  proliably  a  native  of  Colossae 
(cf.  Philem*  with  Col  4");  and  in  Theodoret's 
time  his  house  was  pointed  out  in  that  city.  Tra- 
dition speaks  of  him  as  bishop  of  Coloesse  {Apott. 
ConH.  vu.  46),  and  the  Menam  of  Nov.  22  record 
his  martyrdom  there,  hv  stoning,  in  company  with 
Apphia,  Arohippus,  ana  Onesimns,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  In  the  case  of  such  facts  as  these,  local 
tradition  may  generally  be  regarded  as  trust- 
worthy, and  here  it  falls  in  with  the  documentary 
evidence,  for  the  idea  that  Philemon  was  oif 
Laodicea  is  a  mere  goesa. 

Philemon  was  a  dear  and  intimate  friend  of  St. 
Pan!  (w.****),  and  probably  one  of  bis  converts 
(T.>*).  Of  the  ciroamstanoes  of  his  conversion  to 
the  Christian  foith  we  have  no  record,  but  it  may 
well  have  taken  place  during  St.  Paul's  stay  at 
Ephesus  ( Ao  10" ;  bat  of.  also  Ac  16').  From  the 
facts  that  he  owned  slaves  (see  Omsmus),  and  that 
he  was  noted  for  his  hospitality  and  charity  to  Us 
fdlow-Christians  (w.*-*'^),  it  is  plain  that  he  was  a 
rich  man.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  '  the  church  in  his 
house'  (v.*),  and  does  not  scruple  to  bid  him 
prepare  a  lodging  for  him  against  the  time  he 
should  arrive  m  Coloesse  (v.").  It  only  remains  to 
be  added  that  Philemon  was  so  earnest  in  his 
work  for  the  gospel,  that  St.  Paul  can  call  him  a 
wrtpyit  (was  this  at  Epheens  t),  and  that  the  tone 
of  u>e  apostle's  appeal  on  behalf  of  Onesimus 
would  lead  as  to  conclude  that  he  was  a  man  of 
high  and  generous  character,  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  rise  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  heathen- 
dom as  to  the  relations  between  master  and  slave. 
Apphia  may  have  been  his  wife,  and  Archippus 
his  son.  J.  H.  Bernard. 

*  1S7S  in  HniaK,  CknmairaiMt  BnumUM,  boa  wbam  wt 
Wn  tha  fCM«Ui«  dktMh  U06  and  ink 
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tt,  Tnaminion  ot  text. 
UL  PnnortudaiislysisotttsXvWIa. 
Iv.  Its  Intemal  eTld«Doe  and  gannliMom 

T.  ItspUoainBtPwil'SUto. 
vL  Its  sttltiKis  to  riavMj. 

L  The  earliest  certain  quotations  from  tids 
Epistle  are  found  in  Origen  (cL  Eom.  xiz.  «m 
Jer.  2,  Comm.  Seriet  m  Matt.  §S  60,  72),  who 
expressly  ascribes  it  to  St.  PauL  That  Mardon 
aocepted  it  is  explained  by  Tertullian  {ado.  Metre, 
r.  21)  as  due  to  its  extreme  brevity.  The  Mnra- 
toriaa  Canon  names  among  the  Pauline  Epp.  '  ad 
filemonem  unam.'  Eusebins  counts  it  among  the 
6no\vvo6iupa  (RE  iiL  25).  It  must  have  Men 
included,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  extant 
documentary  evidence^  in  the  earliest  coUeotion 
of  Pauline  letters.  The  play  upon  words  (rOxpiytfTM 
.  .  .  dx/n^rrot)  of  T."  is  found  again  in  TheophUus 
(ad  Avtol.  L  1),  and  Ignatius  (Epfi.  iL,  Magn.  iL) 
uses  imiiiTpi  as  it  is  used  in  Philem  " ;  but  these 
last  coincidences  do  not  necessarily  betray  literary 
connexion,  though  they  suggest  it. 

iL  The  text  of  the  Epistle  is  attested  by  the 
uncials  K  A  C  D  L  P  3  (this  last  unpublished) 
and  F  6  (these  omit  v.*>-end) ;  and  by  the  Egyp- 
tian, Synac,  and  Latin  VSS  (of  the  OL  we  have 
d  e  f  g  nt).  Of  the  cursives  it  is  su£Scient  to 
mention  17,  47,  87**,  137  as  specially  valuable. 

iii.  This  Epistle  differs  from  all  the  other  Pauline 
Epp.  which  have  r^Mshed  us,  in  that  it  is  a  strictly 
private  letter  written  to  an  individual  friend.  It 
IS  possible,  though  not  certain,  that  the  words  #yu 
IloOXot  fypoJw  ini  (v."*)  apply  to  the  whole 
letter,  which  would  thus  have  been  an  autograph, 
and  not  written  by  an  amanuensis,  as  was  St. 
Paul's  usual  habit.  The  Pastoral  Epp.,  although 
addressed  to  individuals,  are  semi-omcial  in  chax- 
acter,  and  deal  with  the  affiurs  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian society;  the  nearest  parallel  in  the  NT  to 
Philemon  is  3  Jn,  addressed  to  'Gains  the  beloved.' 
This  characteristic  of  Philemon  provoked  prejudice 
against  it  in  early  times,  and  Jerome,  Chrysostom, 
and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  found  it  necessary 
to  defend  the  Epistle  against  the  charge  of  secular 
triviality,  unworthy  of  St.  Paul,  and  unbefitting, 
as  was  argued,  a  work  to  be  included  in  the  sacred 
Canon  of  the  NT.  But  modem  critics  from  Lather 
to  Benan  have  shown  a  keener  insisht,  and  have 
found  in  the  contents  of  the  Epistle  matter  fof 
admiration  rather  than  for  depreciation. 

The  body  of  the  letter  is  an  appeal  made  by 
St  Paul  to  Philehon,  a  dtizen  of  Colosse,  on 
bdialf  of  Okbsimus,  a  runaway  slave  who  had 
come  under  the  apostle's  influence  and  had  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith.  Onesimus  seems  (t.>*) 
to  have  been  a  thief,  and  would  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  have  been  subjected  to  very  severe 
punishment  had  he  come  agam  into  the  power  of 
his  former  master  Philemon.  The  apostle,  with 
rare  tact  and  delicacy,  which  only  bring  his  strong 
sense  of  justice  into  fuller  relief,  asks  pardon  for 
the  offender,  not  only  as  a  personal  favour  to 
himself  (w.*-  "),  but  on  the  ground  of  the 
brotherhood  in  Christ  of  master  and  slave  (v."). 
He  does  not  ask  directly  that  Onesimus  shall  be 
freed,  although  he  indirectly  suggeeU  it  (v.") ; 
*  the  word  tmaTuApatiofK  seems  to  be  trembling  on 
his  lips'  (Lightfoot). 

An  analysis  of  the  letter  may  be  drawn  as 
follows:  — iSa/M/a<ion  (w.'-») ;  tJwnktgivimg  for 
Philemon's  love  and  faith  (w.*-^  j  rtqaat  that  he 
will  receive  Onesimns,  the  bearer  of  the  letter, 
with  kindness  (w.*-") ;  adding  the  assurance  that, 
so  doing,  he  will  grati^  the  writer,  who  hopM 
soon  to  visit  Colossie  (vt.»-");  lalMtatioM  and 
final  betiediction  (w."'"). 
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The  whole  Epistle  has  freqaenUy  been  oommured 
to  a  beantifal  letter  written  by  the  yonnger  Plinv 
on  ■  similar  oooation  (Plin.  En.  iz.  21),  of  whicb 
a  tmulation  ia  siren  by  Lightfoot  (CM.  and 
PhiUm.  p.  816). 

It.  Condderalile  as  is  the  external  testimony 
(see  L)  to  the  Pauline  aathorship  of  this  Ep.,  the 
strongest  argument  for  its  gennineness  is  based 
on  its  intermd  evidence  of  truth,  its  witness  to 
itself.  *  Pea  de  pages,'  says  Benan, '  ont  nn  accent 
de  sino6rit6  anssi  prononoA.  Paul  seul  a  pa  ^crire 
ce  petit  chef  d'cBavre.'  The  vocabnlaiy  of  the 
Ep.  has  indeed  been  challenged  in  refatation  of 
this  general  imnresdim  which  it  leaves  upon  the 
mind,  and  has  Deen  described,  e.g.  by  Banr,  as 
nn-Paoline.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  words 
which  do  not  occar  again  in  St.  Panl  are  irariit- 
rtv,  irorUta',  Axi"!"^'!  trtrianv,  (trta,  6rbm/r9ai, 
and  rpoaatptDiiv;  and  of  these  aJl  but  the  last 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  NT  or  in  the  LXX.*  No 
serions  axgnment  can  be  based  on  such  a  meagre 
list;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  phrases  in 
the  letter  are  unmistakably  Pauline.  Kot  to  lay 
overmnch  stress  on  the  form  of  salutation  (v.*), 
and  farewell  (▼.**),  and  the  opening  thanksgiving 
(yy."'^),  which  are  in  St.  Paul's  undoubted  style, 
for  these  might  be  imitated  by  a  /a/iarwi«,  the 
diction  all  through  is  that  with  which  we  are 
ftwniliar  in  the  inline  Etnstlea.  We  have  the 
metaphor  tr  Mmfra,  ir  rou  Ser/M^r  which  recalls 
1  Co  4" ;  we  have  words  like  Mrfrum,  vo^^qoia, 
np6x\it9a ;  we  have  rixa  which  only  ooonis  again 
Bo  fft  and  we  have  qoite  a  number  of  coin- 
eidences  with  Eph,  Co\,  Ph ;  e.g.  cf.  tiff/uot  Z^mtoO 
'Iiwov  (w.*  and  ')  with  Eph  9,  vwtnit  and  narfoi- 
Tuinjt  (w.>-«)  with  Ph  2«,  dr^iw  (v.»)  with  Eph  6* 
Col  3",  9vnuxjii.\uTot  (v.")  with  Col  4f»,  and  iStKiAt 
trtarnrit  (v.")  with  Eph  8°  Co\  fi.  On  the  whole, 
not  only  does  the  artless  style  of  the  letter  power- 
fully support  its  claim  to  be  genuine,  but  the 

Phraseology  is  strikingly  like  mat  of  the  other 
'auline  £pP->  and  especially  Eph,  Col,  Ph,  the 
Epp.  of  the  nrst  Roman  captivity. 

V.  An  obvious  link  connecting  the  letter  with 
Colossians  is  supplied  by  the  proper  names  which 
occur  in  both  Epistles.  Both  purport  to  come 
from  'Paul  and  Timothy';  while  writing  both 
Panl  is  in  captivity ;  in  both  Arohippas  is  greeted 
(v.'.  Col  4");  Aristarchns,  Mark,  E^phras^  Luke, 
Demas  join  in  the  salutations  with  which  the 
letters  conclude  i  Oneeimus  a  '  beloved  brother'  is 
to  be  the  bearer  of  both  letters,  accompanied  as 
it  would  seem  by  IVchicus  (v.".  Col  4*1.  With 
this  agrees  the  fact  that  no  greeting  to  Philemon 
is  found  in  Colossians,  because  to  him  a  separate 
letter  had  been  addreued.  And  as  Ephesians  and 
Colossians  were  intrusted  to  the  same  messenger, 
vis.  Tychicus  (Eph  8",  Col  4?),  we  are  led  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  three  EpisUes,  Eph,  Col,  Philem, 
were  written  at  the  same  time  ana  under  the  same 
dtenmstanoes.   (See  Ephksians,  Epistlb  to). 

A  determination  of  the  ji^aee  of  writing  will 
help  vs  to  determine  the  tvme.  As  St.  Pam  was 
in  captivity,  the  letter  must  have  been  written 
either  from  Ctuarta  (Ac  S4-26)  or  from  Rome 
( Ae  28'*).  Tradition  is  all  in  favour  of  Bomeu  and 
the  a  priori  arguments  which  liave  been  alleged 
<»  the  side  of  deaarea  are  untrustworthy. 

Tina  {a)  it  bas  been  amd  that  Qui  lit  beInK  nearer  to 
Oolima  thu  Bome,  it  woau  be  more  oatunl  that  Ooeaiiinu 
thoold  flr  there^  Bat,  on  tbe  oontrair,  a  fugitiTe  could  more 
eMily  bide  lUmMlf  In  the  gnat  metropoUi.  (t)  If  Kph,  Col, 
Pldlem  were  oanlad  Inr  the  lame  meeeenger  (ram  Bome,  he 
would  arrlTo  flnt  at  Bpliemif,  and  ]r«t  in  Knh  wa  And  no 
«ioinmmirt«ttnn  d  OlMrimas.  This  to  azpUoabt*  only,  it  Iiaa 
baen  luppoaed,  on  tiM  hypothedla  that  Onadmos  was  no  longer 
with  ^raUaai,  tuning  arriTed  at  his  deatinaMon  (Ooloans)  be- 
te* th*  mMMOgin  naobad  Bpbaiaa  BnttUawookiinTolr* 
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an  q>praach  from  Oigaarea  nther  tlian  Boma.  It  It  a  foffloient 
anawar  to  Uiia  that  argnmeDts  <  (ilmMa  are  varjr  nntroit- 
wortliy,  and  tiiat  no  reaaon  baa  lieen  aaalgned  why  a  dare 
like  Onaaimus  abould  be  singled  out  tor  mention  in  a  letter 
to  a  Ohnrdi  where  be  waa  not  known,  (o)  Plulem  *■  luggeats 
that  St.  I*aul  intended  to  godirect  to  Coloani,  while  Ph2X(pei(|n 
o<  hii  intention  o(  going  to  Maoedonia.  This  would  aiupnat  a 
(tarting-point  aouth  of  ColoaiB,  ao  that  that  place  ml^t  be 
visited  m  rout*  to  Maoedonia. 

But  we  do  not  know  how  far  the  apoatle'a  plans  were  modi- 
fied in  the  interval  between  the  oompodtion  of  PUlemon  and 
Philippians,  nor  la  there  any  leaaon  why  be  ahoold  not  have 
proceeded  from  Bome  to  CSoloaaa  tM  PhlUppL 

The  positive  arguments,  independent  of  tradi- 
tion, in  favour  of  Rome  are  slight.  E.g,  from 
Eph  6"  it  appears  that  St.  Paul  had  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom  while  in  captivity,  which  is 
hardly  consistent  with  what  we  Know  of  his  im- 
prisonment at  C«eeaiea  and  of  the  dangers  to  which 
he  was  there  ezpoeed  (Ac  23" ;  but  cf .  S4*).  But 
leaving  that  aside,  there  is  at  least  nothing  to 
forbid  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  traditional  belief  that 
it  was  in  Bome  that  the  apostle  wrote  the  three 
letters  Eph,  CoL  Philem,  as  it  is  evidently  the 
plaoe  from  which  he  wrote  the  kindred  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians  (Ph  1>*  4";  c&  Philippiaiis, 
Epistlb  to). 

The  question  as  to  the  priority  of  Philippians 
to  the  group  Eph,  (k>l,  Philem,  is  di£Bcnlt,  and 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  evidence  available. 
Lightfoot,  Sanday  (see  Smith's  DB*  i.  627),  and 
Hort  (Bom.  and  Eph.  p.  102)  support  the  view 
that  Philippians  was  written  earlier  than  Eph, 
Col,  Philem ;  but  the  opposite  opinion,  that  it  is 
the  latest  of  the  Epp.  of  the  first  Roman  captivity, 
has  also  many  defender^  e.g.  Zahn  {Einleit.  i 
886,  802),  Owynn  {Speaker*  Comm.),  and  Bamsay 
{St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  358),  and  on  the  whole 
it  seems  to  the  present  writer  tihe  more  probable. 


TtM  raaaont  (or  this  opinion  an  the  following :  (f.)  It  ■ 
bom  a  comparison  of  Eph  with  Ph  that  the  condiUons  of  the 
apostle'a  imprisonment  are  represented  as  mors  rigorous  in 
the  latter  Bp.  than  in  the  former,  which  contemplates  a  state 
of  things  like  that  portrayed  in  Ao  iS**-*!.  On  the  other 
hand,  whan  Ph  waa  written,  he  has  been  put  on  his  trial,  and 
foioed  to  make  his  i<rA»w  (of.  Ph  ll«  Z17.>>)l  (fS>  Again,  a 
comparison  of  Philem  »(iXr<Ci>  ykf  iw%  lik  rm  wfmxin  iuSr 
X«^#^4nyMU  u/Mt)  with  Ph       (r(vBi8»  it  %n  jmi  uutU 

Tux*^  Uiwn^w)  taken  in  connexion  with  the  joyful  tone  of 
Ph,  despite  the  trials  which  the  writer  baa  endured,  poiB*a  io 
the  fact  that  he  was  much  mora  confident  of  his  release  when 
Ph  was  written  than  at  the  period  of  writing  Philem,  and 
this  would  naturally  arise  from  the  (act  that  his  trial,  which 
liad  not  coma  on  before  the  group  o(  letters  Eph,  Od,  Pliilem 
was  despatched,  was  in  progress  and  was  already  so  far  ad- 
Tanced  uwt  he  could  predict  the  issue  with  some  confidence, 
(y)  Too  moch  baa  been  made  of  the  (act  that  Luke  and  Aris- 
taichus  who  join  In  the  salutation  to  the  Ooloasians  and  to 
Philemon  are  not  named  in  Ph,  (or  thn  are  not  named  in 
Eph  either.  Yet  still  it  (alls  in  with  the  hypothecs  that  they 
bad  departed  before  Ph  was  written ;  and  hideed  Ph  2»  ('  I 
have  no  man  Ukeminded  [so.  with  Tbnothy]  who  will  care  truly 
for  your  state')  seems  to  make  it  oertafai  that  when  Ph  was 
demtohed  the  oompanions  who  are  named  In  Ool,  Eph,  Philem 
had  departed  from  the  side  of  tlia  apostle.  The  only  positive 
argument  of  any  weight  which  has  been  urged  on  the  other 
aide  la  that  tbe  similarities  between  Bo  and  Ph  are  much  closer 
than  between  Bo  and  Eph,  Ool,  Philemon.  iJghtfoot,  In  par- 
ticular, nrgea  that  Phuipplant  resomhlsa  the  earlier  rather 
than  to*  later  group  o(  Paulina  letten,  and  that  therefore  it 
must  b*  placed  before  Eph,  Od,  Pbllemon.  Snob  an  argument 
taaa  little  force,  for  on  any  hypothesis  tbe  Interval  which  aepar- 
atea  Eph,  Ool,  Philem  from  Ph  Is  too  brief  to  aooount  for  any 
ma^ed  cbang*  in  style,  suppoalng  such  to  exist.  And,  on 
the  other  sid*,  tb*  tmdoubted  panllels  between  Ph  and  th* 
Pastoral  Bpn.  may  be  brought  forward  (of.  1*  and  2^1  with 
S  Tl  4*,  «■  irith Tn  a>,  in  with  Tit  lU,  111^ »  with  1 XI  41S)L 

We  thus  are  inclined  to  place  Philnnon  before 
Philippians,  and  therefore  it  will  fall  not  nn'V  as 
late  m  St.  Paul's  first  captivity  as  that  bpisue. 
The  determination  of  the  year  of  writing  will 
depend  on  the  system  of  Pauline  chronology  which 
is  adopted  (see  Chbonoloot,  voL  L  p.  420).  It  is 
perhaps  most  probable  that  it  was  written  in  the 
year  A.D.  61. 

vL  The  conditions  of  sodal  life  which  form  the 
background  of  the  Ep.  are  deeply  interesting  to 
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the  atadenf  of  hlBtory,  and  the  letter  derives  a 
pecnliar  importanoe  from  the  light  which  it  throws 
on  the  attitude  of  the  early  preachers  of  the  gospel 
to  the  institntion  of  tlaverg.  It  is  not  condemned, 
nor  (as  has  been  aid  already,  ( iii.)  does  St.  Paul 
even  advocate  directlT  the  emancipation  of  Oneei- 
mus.  Christiamt^  <ud  not  attempt  aU  at  once 
to  abolish  an  institution  which  was  so  deep  rooted 
in  Roman  social  life,  however  inoonsiBtent  it  was 
with  the  religion  of  the  Incarnation.  Indeed  the 
revelation  oi  the  brotherhood  of  men  in  Christ 
made  it  espedaUy  necessary  to  emphamze  (as  the 
apostles  did)  the  feet  that  social  wfferences  were 
not  thereby  obliterated.  Even  if  (which  is  donbt- 
fol)  St.  Panl  was  so  much  in  advance  of  his  age 
as  to  have  grasped  the  idea  that  no  man  has  a 
ri^ht  to  ovm  another,  to  have  proclaimed  the 
imquity  of  slavery  to  a  world  which  was  not  pre- 
pared for  it  would  have  exposed  society  to  the 
frightful  dangers  of  •  beUum  tervUe,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  wotild,  on  the  other,  have  done  more 
to  arouse  the  hoetilitr  of  the  Roman  Imperial 
authorities  than  any  otner  proclamation  oonldhave 
effected.  Christians  had  to  show  at  the  very  oat- 
set  that  Christianity  was  not  inoonristent  with 
good  citixenship,  and  that  the  reforms  which  it 
Hoped  to  promote  in  social  life  wonld  not  be  im- 
Dosed  violently  from  without,  but  that  they  would 
be  tbo  outcome  of  the  development  of  the  national 
eonseience,  in  which  the  seed  of  the  goepel  was 
to  grow  and  fructify,  secretly  but  surely,  as  the 
leaven  spreads  in  tne  meaL  And  the  event  has 
justiGed  the  policy.  Slowly  and  steadily,  as  Chris- 
tianity spread,  did  the  condition  of  the  slave  im- 
prove in  impwial  Rome;  nntU  at  last  the  time 
came  when  it  was  possible  for  the  Church,  with 
a  fuller  recognition  of  the  implications  of  the 
ereed,  and  without  danger  to  her  own  corporate 
lif^  to  preach  emancipation.  And  the  letter  to 
Philemon  is  the  first  indication  in  Christian  litera- 
ture that  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  master  to 
slave  must  be  seriously  affiacted  by  the  new  oon- 
oeption  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  which  Christ's 
apostles  had  set  themselves  to  proclaim. 

ijna^Tina.— UaAiUoot  on  OntoMteiM  and  fUUmm  Is  th* 
bdt;  TOO  Sodaa  (aond-CniMMiitar)  and  Tlneent  (/ntemot. 
Ortt.  Oimtm.)»n  4Uo  raliiable ;  and  Abp.  Alezander'ioonni.  In 
Hm  Sptakm'i  Comm.  b  piotaniiia*  ua  fall  ot  matter. 

J.  H.  Bkknabd. 

PHILETUS  (*CKirrot)  is  mentioned  along  with 
Hymenseus  in  2  Ti  2"  as  sharing  in  the  same 
heresy  regarding  the  resurrection.  The  nature  of 
that  neresy  has  been  already  explained  in  the 
article  on  Hymentens  (which  see),  and  it  is  sufficient 
to  state  here  that  it  consisted  in  doing  away  with 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  bodily  resurrection, 
and  resolving  all  Scriptore  references  to  such  a 
state  into  figure  or  metaphor.  For  full  puticulars 
regarding  the  men  and  tneir  heresy,  reference  may 
be  made  to  J.  O.  Walch,  MUedl.  Sacra,  p.  81 S. ; 
and  to  F.  R.  Walch,  Hist,  der  Ketzereien.L  125  £ 
See  also  Ellioott  on  The  Pastoral  Epp.  in  loo,,  and 
Burton,  Bampton  Led.,  Note  S9,  p.  428. 

The  names  of  Philetns  and  Hymencens  occur 
separately  among  those  of  Cesar's  household 
whose  reucs  have  Men  found  in  the  Columbaria  at 
Rome.  G.  Milligan. 

PHILIP  {*CKami).—L  King  of  Macedonia,  &a 
869-330,  and  father  of  Alexander  the  Great  (1  Mao 
1'  6*).  2.  A  Phrygian,  who  was  left  by  Antiochns 
Epiphanes  as  governor  of  Jemsalem,  after  he  had 

f hindered  the  temple  in  B.a  170  (2  Mao  6*). 
'hilip  is  described  as  being  'in  character  more 
barbarous  than  him  that  set  him  there,'  and  he 
showed  his  cruelty  by  burning  certain  fugitive  Jews, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  caves,  and  scrupled  to 
iefend  themselves  <»  the  Sabbath  (t6. 6»).  He  was 


the  first  to  take  measures  against  Juda«  Maoca^Mi 
(tfr.  8"),  and  is  often  identitied  with— 3.  A  'tnni' 
and  foster-brother  {<ri6irrpo(pos)  of  Antiochns  Epi- 
phanes  (2  Mao  8^).  This  view  is  supported  oy 
ZAokler,  but  the  grounds  of  the  identification  are 
somewhat  precanoua  (of.  Rawlinson  in  Speaka't 
Comm.).  Epiphanes  on  his  deathbed  gave  his  ring 
to  Philip,  and  appointed  him  chuicellor  and 
guardian  of  his  son,  Antiochns  Y.  (1  Mae  0*^). 
Lysias,  however,  gained  possession  of  the  young 
kmg,  and  seized  tne  supreme  power.  PhUip,  re- 
turning with  the  army  from  Persia,  occupied 
Antioch,  whereupon  Lysias,  who  with  Antiochos 
Eupator  was  proseentms  the  war  in  Palestine, 
hastily  made  terms  with  Judas  Maccabteos  and 
returned  to  Syria  (t6. 6"^).  Lysias  took  Antioch, 
and  aooording  to  Joeephns  {Ant.  xil.  ix.  7)  put 
Philip  to  death.  The  statement  that,  on  the 
death  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  Philip  took  refuge 
in  Egypt  with  Ptolemy  Philometor  (2  Mao  B>), 
cannot  oe  reconciled  with  our  other  authorities ; 
and  2  Mao  alludes  elsewhere  (13**)  to  Philip's 
attempt  to  establish  his  authority  as  regent,  i. 
Philip  T.,  king  of  Macedonia,  B.a  220-179.  His 
overuirow  in  battie  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
great  achievements  of  the  Romans  (1  Mac  8*).  An 
able  and  energetic  monarch,  he  extended  his  power 
in  Greece  and  Epirus,  and  in  B.a  215  made  an 
alliance  with  HainnibaL  The  war  with  Rome, 
however,  was  not  carried  on  with  much  energy, 
and  after  some  years  a  hollow  peace  was  msde. 
In  the  year  200  the  Romans  again  declared  war, 
but  gamed  little  advantage  till  the  supreme  com- 
mand was  entrusted  to  T.  Quinctius  Flaminius, 
by  whom  Philip  was  completely  defeated  at 
QrnoscephaleB  in  Thessaly  (B.C.  197),  and  forced  to 
accept  humiliating  terms.  During  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  he  attempted  to  recover  something 
of  bis  former  power,  but  his  cruel  and  suspicious 
conduct  alienated  his  subjects,  while  he  was  con- 
tinually troubled  by  disputes  between  his  two  sons. 
He  was  at  last  induced  to  put  bis  younger  son 
Demetrius  to  death,  and  dyin^  shortiy  aftorwaids 
was  succeeded  by  Perseus  (which  see). 

H.  A.  Whttb. 

PHILIP  (JOutnroi,  PAfl^ojtw*).— 1.  Thb  AposTLE. 
One  of  the  Twelve,  belongmg  to  Bethsaida  of  Gali- 
lee (Jn  12''),  the  fourth  of  those  who  attached 
themselves  to  Christ  as  followers,  and  the  firet 
whom  our  Lord  directly  called  (1^).  He  had  prob- 
ably been,  like  his  fellow-townsmen  Andrew  and 
Peter,  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist ;  for  his  call 
took  place  near  '  Bethany  beyond  Jordan,  wbera 
John  was  baptizing,'  on  the  day  after  Christ's  in- 
terview with  Simon  Peter,  when  Jesus  purposed 
(tf  Ai^crn-)  to  leave  the  district  for  Galilee  (I"**). 

Himself  '  masterfast,'  Philip,  either  at  Bethany 
or  on  his  arrival,  along  with  Jesus,  at  Cana,  com- 
municates his  discovery  of  the  Messiah  foretold  in 
the  OT  to  his  friend  Nathanael,  describing  Jesus 
(in  accordance  with  his  defective  information  at 
the  time)  as  the  son  of  Joseph  (1").  Unable  to 
meet  directly  Nathanael's  objection  to  an  alleged 
Messiah  sprung  from  Nazareth  (see  Nathanakl), 
Philip  wisely  falls  back  on  experimental  evidence, 
invitee  Natnanael  to  'come  and  see,'  and  is  the 
means  of  his  friend's  coming,  not  only  into  the 
Master's  presence,  but  under  His  saving  power 
(I*"-).  When  the  Twelve  are  chosen,  Philip  be- 
comes one  of  the  second  quartette,  at  whose  head, 
in  each  list,  his  name  stands  (Mt  lO*,  Mk  3",  Lk 
0'*).  He  appears  thrice  otherwise  in  the  Goepel 
history ;  and  all  the  references  to  him  (except  the 
bare  statement  that  he  was  one  of  the  Twelve)  are 
made  by  his  fellow-townsman  John,  who,  writing 
probabJy  after  sJl  his  fellow-apostles  were  dead, 
appears  anxious,  in  the  case  of  Philip  and  Andrew, 
to  rescue  from  oblivion  or  obeonrity,  through  a  few 
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■jgnWfMit  reminiaoenoea,  aome  ohanusteiisties  of 
ttiow  two  friends  of  his  yoath. 

Philip's  prompt  replv  to  our  Lord's  inqniry  in 
JnO'"-  sn^geata  wat  he  nad  anticipated  hia  Master's 
eompassumate  derire  to  feed  the  multitude  in  the 
wildemeaa,  and  had  reckoned  np  (privately,  but 
not  nnobanred  by  Jeaoa)  (he  mimmnm  sum  re- 
qnired  for  the  porpoae,*  without  any  thought, 
■eemingly,  of  miraoolona  interrention.  Philip's 
Greek  name,  giren  to  him,  perhapa,  in  honour  of 
Philip  the  tetraroh  (Lk  V),  led  probably  to  the 
'Greeka  who  came  up  to  worship  at  the  feast' 
aelecting  him  aa  a  medium  of  introduction  to 
Christ }  Imt  it  waa  an  appropriate  ooinoidenoe  that 
Uioae  wlio  wiahed  to '  aee  Jesus '  should  hare  applied 
to  one  who  had  said  to  Nathanael, '  Come  and  see.' 
Philip's  application  to  Andrew  (who  also  bore  a 
Greek  name,  and,  like  Philip,  had  brought  another 
faito  duist's  presence),  to  take  part,  as  principal 
(Jn  IS"  BY),  in  the  desired  introduction,  arose 
probably  not  from  any  doubt  aa  to  our  Lord's 
wiUingnees  (Jn  W*),  but  from  modesty  and  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  The  request 
of  Philip,  on  the  occasion  of  Christ's  address  on 
(he  night  before  the  Passion  (14*),  for  some  such 
lerelation,  presumably,  of  God  the  Father  as  Moses 
had  enjoyed  (Ex  S3"''),  indicates  the  union  of 
earnest  religious  aspiration  with  somewhat  dull 
qiiritnal  apprehension.  He  was  seeking  after  the 
ahadow  of  a  theophany,  when  the  substance  of  the 
incarnation  was  already  j^ren  to  him ;  just  as  he 
had  fonnnerly  oonoemed  himself  about  tne  need  of 
800  pence,  when  the  riches  of  Christ's  miraculous 
power  were  arailaUe.  Philip's  motto  appears  to 
hare  been  'Semng  is  Bdiering,'  both  in  the  signi- 
fication of  nndue  dependence  upon  testimony 
addressed  to  the  senses,  and  in  the  worthier 
yim^fag  of  an  appreciation  of  the  ralue  of  ex- 
porimental  evidence.  The  main  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  inddents  of  Pliilip's  history  as 
rdatad  in  the  Gospel  is  this,  that  while  a  sincere 
belierer  needs  to  be  thoroughly  'prored'  (Jn  0*) 
and  instructed  before  he  is  fit  to  'go  forth'  as  a 
leader  and  pastor  of  the  Church ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  tiie  portion  of  truth  alretuly  apprehended  be 
faithfully  held,  he  may,  amid  defective  knowledge 
(Jn  1*  'son  of  Joseph')  and  imperfect  spiritual 
insight,  possess  the  genuinely  missionary  spirits 
be  testrnmental  in  lading  others  to  Chnst,  and 
adrance  the  kingdom  of  bearen.t 

Philip's  life  and  work  after  the  Ascension  are 
obscured  hj  the  widely  prevalent  confusion  in 
early  times  between  tlus  apostle  and  the  eran- 
gelist  Philip,  who  was  one  of  the  'Seren.'t  The 
confusion  arose,  doubtless,  from  the  wider  use, 
after  Pentecost,  of  the  word  'apoatle,'  as  including 
others  besides  the  Tweire  (see  Apostlb).  It  seems 
best  to  accept  as  reliable  the  earliest  distinct  testi- 
mony regarding  Philip's  later  career  furnished  by 
Polycrates,  biwop  of  Ephesns  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  2nd  cent.,  who  was  likely  to  hare  been  well- 
informed.  Polycrates  (quoted  by  Eusebius.  ilL  31) 
states  that  Philip,  'one  of  the  Twelve,'  lived  as 

*  A  danulas  or  'pennr'  (sboat  Std.)  BOKhued  11  wb«tt  or 
ntiwle7-lcsTW'(MI«hiuLAiift,TlU.7MiaBeT«^ro<uid<»kM 
an  iBeh  tbiok  and  a  qxtn  ID  dtaDMtor.  UO' pence' would  tinii 
pnonnsicaiitmeal  (J«r  VI>,Lk  11<)  tor  UOO  meo  and  SSUO 
women  and  oVitirfw.n 

t  Clement  of  Alex.  (.Strom.  UL  4)  noorde  a  tndltton  that 
PhlUp  wa*  the  dladple  retened  to  fai  Mt  8>i  as  aiUiur  Ohtlat 
lor  permialon  '  lint  to  go  and  taniy  mj  tatbar.'    iTio,  the 
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nt  belonn  to  Philip^  can,  not  to  dladplaihip,  bat  to 
^KMtleahlp,  wMn  pennanent  dapartora  tram  borne  wa*  In- 
Tolred. 

i  Tbu  XartalHan  (dt  Baft.  18)  ipeaki  tt  the  AposUe  FUUp 
b«n(  '  — t"*^  away  trom  the  ennnoh' ;  the  Phiup  ol  Ao  6  b 
refaiTed  to  in  the  Ajwit.  Cmjt.  ri.  7  aa  nmwtmKu ;  and  la 
Oalandan  ot  the  Onttio  and  Annenian  ObiuotMa  there  It  a 
eommemomtlonolPmltpaa'DeaaOD  and  Apoftie'^Amem.  JNM. 
Or.  UL  646 ;  oL  Witeht,  Apoe.  Aeti  ttfAp.a.v.  mi.,  where  the 
hMonr  la  siTen  oT  Philip,  ■  Apoatle  and  BrangeUifX  Bren 
iDHbfas  Ams  in  tha  oa^huioD       ilL  nx 


one  of  the  'great  lights  of  Asia,'  and  is  '  buried  at 
Hierapolis  along  with  hia  two  aged  virgin  daugh- 
ters';  and  he  adds  that  another  daughter,  who 
'lived  in  (fellowship  with)  the  Holy  Spirit,'  was 
buried  at  Ephesoa.*  The  statement  of  Polycratea 
is  supported  by  the  apocryphal  Joumeytngt  of 
PMlip  the  Apottle  (Srd  cent.),  which  represent 
Hierapolis  as  the  chief  scene  of  his  labours,  and 
associate  him  significantly  with  Bartholomew  (who 
is  described,  however,  as  one  of  the  Seventy) ;  by 
Theodoret,  the  historian,  who  records  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Ps  116  [Eng.  117]  that  'the  apostle 
Philip  controverted  the  error  of  the  Phrygians' 
(to  whose  country  Hierapolis  belonged);  bypseudo- 
Dorotheus,  who  states  m  his  Sgruprii  tliat  Philip 
of  Bethsaida  preached  in  Phrygia,  and  is  buried 
with  his  daughters  in  Hierapolis ;  and  by  peeudo- 
Epiphanins,  who  makes  a  similar  declaration  (Lip- 
sius,  Apokr.  Apost.  i.  pp.  211-213,  iiL  26,  28). t  In 
substantial  harmony,  so  far.  with  Polycrates  is  his 
contemporary  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  states 
(Strom,  iii.  6)  that  the  '  apostles  Peter  and  Philip 
begat  chUdren,'  and  that  the  latter  apostle  '  gave 
his  daughters  in  marriage '  (which  would  account 
for  the  burial  of  one  daughter  in  Ephesus  and  not 
in  Hierapolis).  The  fact  of  Philip  the  Evangelist 
having  had  four  virgin  daughters  who  prophesied, 
does  not  invalidate  the  eany  testimony  to  Philip 
the  AposUe  having  also  had  notable  daujghters, 
although  it  may  hare  led  to  confusion  on  the  part 
of  later  or  less  well-informed  writers;  and  the 
apostle's  settlement  and  labours  in  Asia  Minor 
harmonize  with  the  introduction  of  his  name  on 
tiiree  occasions  into  the  Giospel  written  at  Ephesus 
by  St  John.; 

Begarding  Philip's  labours  prior  to  his  settle- 
ment in  Hierapolis,  the  traditions  are  dirergent. 
The  Joumetfinfft  represent  him  as  trarelling 
through  Lydia  and  Asia ;  in  the  apocryphal  Act* 
of  PhSip,  Upper  Hellas,  particularly  Athens  (where 
he  is  said  to  hare  abode  tor  two  years,  and  to  hare 
founded  a  Church,  appointing  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons), and  afterwards  Parthia,  are  the  scenes  of  his 
ministry ;  while  later  Latin  documents  attribute  to 
him  the  erangelization  of  the  Gauls  (GalatiansT) 
and  Scythians  (Lipeius,  iiL  26, 60,  K  19;  Fabridus, 
Cod.  Apoe.  ii.  736).  Similarly  conflicting  are  the 
traditions  regarding  the  manner  of  Philip's  death. 
A  natural  decease  appears  to  be  indicated  by 
Clement  of  Alex.  (Strom,  ir.  9),  meudo-Doroth., 
psendo-Epiphan.,  and  the  Latin  Fasrio  Philippi 
(according  to  the  last-mentioned,  at  the  age  of 

*  Boa.  (HB  iU.  sn  refera  to  a  itm  aarUar  taattmonr  in  the 
aama  direction  tor  Papiaa,  Wahop  ot  Hierapoli*  (Ont  halt  o( 
2nd  cent),  to  the  effect  that  the  daushtei*  ol  PbiUp  the 
apoatle  had  told  him  (P^plat)  about  a  man  raiaed  trom  the 
dead  In  their  tathei'a  time.  As  Boa.,  however,  does  not  quote 
the  ezaot  worda  ot  Papia*,  and  aa  ua  hiatonan  himadf  oon- 
tuaad  the  two  PhlUpa,  thia  reference  mut  be  ngaided  aa 
onoertain. 

t  In  a  leoently  diaoorered  ancient  Ohrlatian  inaorlption  at 
Hlerapolia  reference  la  made  to  aObutoh  «S  i,i<{n>  inrnxw 
(wxi^  *ilum¥  (Bamaay,  Cttitt  and  BMopriei  <tf  Phrmia,  p. 
S6S)l  Although  Philip  the  Eranraliat  la  aometimea  oalled  irir' 
TCkM  in  the  wide  aenae  (aee  aboveX  to  formal  an  aaoription  ol 
woatieahip  la  not  likely  to  hara  been  made  except  to  one  ot 
the  Twelve. 

t  The  earlieat  and  atroogeat  taatimony  in  favour  ot  the  Philip 
who  aettled  in  Hlerapolia  being  the  erangellat.  la  the  statement 
In  Euaebioa  (HIS  ilL  SI),  that  in  adialogue  held  at  Rome  early  in 
the  Srd  cent,  between  Oaiua  and  Prodnt  a  Montaniat,  the  latter 
Ii  repreaented  aa  reterrlns  to  'tour  propheteaaea,  daughten  ot 
PUIlp,  whose  tomb,  aa  well  aa  that  ol  their  father,  waa  at  Hier 
apolla'  It  la,  ot  courae,  not  abaolutely  impoaalble  that  both 
RUBp*  were  buried  with  their  reapectlTe  daughter*  In  the  aame 
olty ;  but,  aaaumine  the  Improbability  ot  aucn  a  colnddenoe,  it 
i*  a  tenable  aurooation  that  either  Boa.  (through  hia  own  Ideaa 
being  cantaaed)  miaundentocd,  ao  tar,  Proolua,  or  that  Proclu* 
himself,  knowing  about  '  daugbteia  ot  PhOlp '  burled  at  Hier- 
apolis, aasomed  mistakenly  that  theae  belonged  to  Fhflip  the 
Bvangelist.  The  tradition,  moreover,  which  idenUflea  the  Philip 
ot  Hlerapolia  with  the  erangellat  la  neutnlised  by  the  counted 
tradition,  aooording  to  which  the  latter  becam*  Uahopot  TtallM 
(see  nest  article). 
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87).  Other  ancient  Mthorities  ascribe  martyrdom 
to  the  apostle.  Pseado-Hippol.,  the  Jourtteyings. 
and  the  iBUdopian  Aet$  represent  him  aa  oracified 
head  downwards  (according  to  the  first  document, 
under  Domitian ;  aooording  to  the  second,  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan);  while  serwml  Laitin  martyrologies 
and  an  ancient  Irish  Peutio  relate  that  he  was  first 
stoned,  then  crucified  (Lipsins,  iiL  25, 26, 48,  60,  E. 
73 ;  Atkinson,  Pauion*  and  Momiliu/rom  Ltaibhar 
Breae,  pp.  112,  858). 

Lmunu  On  sddittoD  to  works  ntend  to).— Acta  Sana- 
(entm,T<d.xiT.& 7S.;  U|rtitfoot,CWaMiaiu,p.i6t.:  Sxpotitor, 
Jan.  1876.  Dn.  1877 :  A.  HmIuwi,  A  Ytat'i  Minitrv,  Sol 
•erlM ;  A.  B.  Braos,  Jnsfii<%  tftitt  Tmit*. 

a.  Phiuf  tbx  Btanokubt.— One  of  the  Seven 
chosen  by  the  primitive  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and 
ordained  by  the  apostles  (Ac  6)  to  take  charge  of 
the  daUy  ministration  of  charity  to  the  Christian 
widows  and  other  poor  (see  Dkaoon).  If  not  a 
Hellenist  Jew,  he  was  a  Hebrew  with  conspieoonsly 
liberal  sympathies.  After  the  outbreak  of  peiae- 
ention,  inaugurated  with  the  martyrdom  of  his 
colleague  Stephen,  Philip,  hindered  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  one  office,  straightway  entered  on  the 
work  of  another.  He  was  one  of  those  who  de- 
parted from  Jerusalem  for  missionary  ministry 
(8^  *).  As  Stephen  was  the  forerunner  of  Paul  in 
tmfolding  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism 
and  in  repudiating  the  Jewish  claim  to  a  monopoly 
of  Divine  favour,  so  Philip  was  the  precursor  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  missionary  zeal,  and 
particularly  in  opening  the  door  of  the  Church's 
leUowship  to  non-Jewiui  believers.  ( 1)  He  selected 
as  his  first  missioiiaTy  field  the  (ciuef)  city  of 
Samaria  (Ac  8*  RV),  i.4.  either  Sebaste  (Saniaria) 
or  Neapolis  (Sychem).  The  Samaritwis,  notwith- 
standing their  partial  Hebrew  descent  and  partial 
acceptance  of  Jadai8m(inoluding  airoumcision),were 
rigidly  excluded  from  the  Jewidi  Church,  and  were 
denied  even  the  privilege,  accorded  to  heathens,  of 
becoming  proselytes.  To  this  people  Philip,  mind- 
ful doubUess  of  our  Lord's  own  Samaritan  minis- 
try ( Jn  4),  moolaimed  the  Chispel  and  administered 
baptism.  The  inhaUtants  of  the  dty  had  long 
been  under  the  influence  of  SmoN  Maous  (whii£ 
see), whom  his  sorceries  had  induced  them  to  reoard 
as  'the  Power  of  God  which  is  called  Great  It  Ac 
8**).  Philip's  prea«hing,  supported  by  miracles  of 
healing  and  of  dispossession,  was  successful  in 
transferring  Samaritan  allegiance  from  Simon  to 
Christ.  The  population  as  a  whole  were  baptized ; 
and  Simon  himself  (although  with  divided  heart, 
as  the  issue  proved)  believea  and  received  baptism. 
Philip's  suooesB  in  Samaria  led  to  the  despatch 
thither  of  Peter  and  John,  who  competed  the  work 
which  the  evanselist  had  b(«nii.  The  first  stage 
was  thus  reached  in  the  devefopuient  of  the  Chris- 
tian Brotherhood  out  of  a  Jewish  sect  into  tiie 
Catholic  Chnreh.  (2)  A  further  servioe  in  the  same 
direction  was  rendered  by  Philip  through  his  bap- 
tism of  the  Ethioiuan  eunuch,  whom  he  met,  oy 
Divine  suratestion  and  providential  arrangement, 
on  the  roadoetween  Jerusalem  and  Gaza(Ac8"'-)-* 
This  eunuch,  who  held  the  high  office  of  treasurer  to 
Cakdagb  (which  see),  queen  of  tiie  Ethiopians, 
had  apparentiy  become,  in  his  native  land,  a 
'proselyte  of  the  gate  t  to  Judaism,  and  was 

*  Aoootdliif  to  Jtmo»  (IfpCit.  lOS)  ud  »  Boouui  marfanoloinr 
(qootod  1)7  Iliains,  UL  t),  (be  b^ittea  took  plan  at  BtOaiotm. 
D«ar  Hebron. 

t  Dm  word  iMkh  it  tontOmm  applied  to  a  high  oouit- 
aOolal,  without  ImpMnc  oaatiatton  (On      UZ);  but  thia 
'ig  tools  en  *' 


(  to  Us  emplojnDeat  in  a  oonfldential  capacity 
onder  a  qneen,  wonld  mon  probably  be  a  ennnoh  literally  (aee 
Vnuurua  Emiran).  Booh  a  oonditloii  would  prerent  him  from 
heoomiin  a  'proaelTte  d  rigfateonaneai,'  but  was  not  inoom- 
natible  with  hii  aomiaaion  to  woiship  in  the  temple  ae  a 
'pnselTte  of  the  mta'(Ii8e<'(l,  The  nppoaition  that  be  waa 
a  Jew,  bom  in  Ethiopia,  k  haruy  cooment  with  the  natural 


latetptetation  ol  the 


thsaos 


in  its  taroor. 


returning  home,  after  worship  in  the  temple,  on 
the  occasion,  presumably,  of  one  of  the  great 
annual  festivals.  Philip'^s  conduct  in  relation  t« 
the  eunuch  notably  exemplifies  trustful  obedienoe 
to  Divine  leadings  (Ac  8"),  alertness  in  avi^ing 
himself  of  missionary  opportunity  (S**),  and  bnMif 
minded  disr^ard  of  national  and  religious  preju- 
dice (8").  The  Ethiopian,  as  a  descendant  of  Ham, 
belonged  to  a  despised  race  (Nu  12*.  Am  0*},  and, 
if  liteurallv  a  eunuch,  was  inadmisuUe  into  the  full 
membership  of  the  Jewish  Church  (Dt  23*).  Philip 
hy  the  reception  of  this  man  into  the  Christian 
Church,  virtually  declared  that  disabilities  of  race 
and  outward  condition  have  no  place  there,  but 
that  all  who  believe  in  Christ  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership and  baptism.*  It  was  probably  Philip's 
signal  service  to  the  cause  of  Church  extension  on 
these  two  occasions  which  led,  at  least  in  part,  to 
the  designation  of  him  as  the  evangelist  (Ac  21"). 

After  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian,  Philip 
evangelized  the  country  between  Azotns  (Ashdod) 
and  Cmsarea,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was 
his  birthplace  (see  documents  quoted  by  Idpsius, 
Apokr.  Afos.  iiL  2,  40),  and  where  eventually  he 
took  up  his  abode  (Ac  21>).  There,  along  with  four 
virgin  daughters  who  were  prophetessesit  he  was 
found  residing,  more  than  20  years  later,  by  St. 
Paul  and  his  friends,  who  remained  for  some  day* 
as  guests  in  his  house,  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem. 
During  the  apostie's  protracted  imprisonment  si 
CsBsarea  we  may  assume  there  would  be  much  inter- 
course (Ac  24')  between  Philip  and  one  with  whose 
missionaiy  zeal  and  broad  ecclesiastical  views  the 
evangelist  wonld  be  in  full  sympathy.  Among 
those  who  were  in  (3«esarea  along  with  St.  PaiU 
(at  least  during  part  of  the  time)  was  St.  Luke 
(Ac  27*} ;  and  the  details  of  Philip's  early  evangel- 
istic ministry,  recorded  in  Ac,  were  doubtless,  at 
this  time,  communicated  to  Luke  by  Philip  himself. 
The  historical  credibility,  therefore,  of  the  narrativ* 
in  Ac  8  can  be  questioned  only  by  those  who  dog- 
matically reject  all  records  of  what  is  snpemataral 
(Ao8'-"«»).J 

In  65  A.  D.  the  revolt  which  developed  into  tke 
great  Jewrish  war  broke  out  at  Ciesarea ;  and  Philip^ 
Uke  other  Jewish  Christians,  would  probably  leave 
Palestine  before  the  fatal  issue.  We  are  prepared, 
accordingly,  for  traditions  which  indicate  his  ulti- 
mate setUement  eisewliere.  These  traditions  are 
divergent.  (I)  The  earlier  connects  the  evangel- 
ist and  his  diaughters  with  Hierapolis  (see  note 
t  on  p.  835''),  but  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
manifest  confusion  which  existed  as  to  the  two 
Philips.  It  appears  to  the  present  writer  much 
less  worthy  ot  acceptance  than  (2)  the  tradition 
which  represents  Philip,  with  his  daughters,  as 
settiing  at  Tralles§  in  Asia  Minor,  as  performing 

TiL  that  no  auch  objection  leemi  tohave  been  raised  to  PhUipla 
procedure  a*  wu  made  in  the  oaae  of  Peter  and  Oomehos 
(Stokes,  AcUtfthe  ApoitUt,  L  p.  412),  t*  met  by  the  tact  that 
the  baptUm  ot  Oomeliua  and  hla  household  wai  notorion*, 
haying  been,  in  a  manner,  publioly  adminiatared  (An  10>^*>); 
whcreaa  the  Ethiopian  vrae  baptixed  without  witnaaaef  and  toe 
circonutanoei  would  probably,  at  the  time,  kacome  kaawn  <mir 
to  a  limited  and  eympathetio  circle. 

*  Aocordinc  to  an  old  Ethlopic  tradition,  the  eunuoh  la  repi» 
aented  aa  haTing  evangellxed  the  subjects  of  Candace  er 
Hendake  (Ludoll,  Bit.  jEMop.  UL  1.  S;  Nioepb.  Oalllst  ffM. 
Sco.a.V). 

t  Jerome  (Spbt.  106)  atates  that  the  diamben  ot  the  tow 
daughters  were  stUl  ahown  at  Oasarea  in  Ilia  day.  An  anoient 
Oreek  mmwtogixm  (ouoted  by  Lipsiua,  UL  8)  reooids  their 
names  as  Hermione,  Charidne,  Irala,  and  ButydUanew  Her- 
mione  ia  stated  by  the  aame  authority  tohare  piaetiaed  medi- 
cine, and  to  have  been  thrown,  without  injury,  into  a  oaldroa 
ot  boiling  water  In  the  reign  ot  Hadrian. 

{  It  ia  open  tor  ua,  faowerer,  although  not  neoeaaaiy,  to  n- 
gard  the  Interrentiona  referred  to  in  8>'*  as  made  tbrangh 
natural  means ;  in  the  former  oaae  through  a  dream.  In  Vt» 
latter  through  a  divinely  produced  impulse  ot  FhO^i^  owa 
mind  (Stokea  and  Holtzmann,  to  loeitX 

I  Thla  dty  la  nauaUy  underatood  to  be  the  not*  ealebfMsd 
XnUesin  duia;  but, if  we  suppose  itto  be  ^ttsrlMUas 
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there  maay  nurades,  and  aa  beooming  twUrxorot 
or  trlrpmrot  of  the  Chnroh  which  he  was  mainly 
iiiBtminental  in  building  up  in  that  oitv  (psendo- 
Doroth.  Synepiit ;  JUartffr.  Btuilii ;  J  oaeph.  Hymno- 
graphns;  and  other  aathorities  quoted  in  Acta 
Sanctorum,  xxi.  p.  OOS  ff.,  and  by  Lipa.  iiL  2,  3). 
In  favonr  of  the  latter  tradition  is  the  faet  of  ita 
being  aasodated,  not  like  the  former,  with  both 
Philips,  bnt  with  the  evangelist  alone.  According 
to  most  forms  of  the  tradition,  he  died  a  natur^ 
death  at  TraUes;  bat  one  aathori^  (a  Greek 
Htenolegitm,  quoted  hy  lipa.  I.e.)  repseaenta  him 
as  snffering  martyrdom  there. 

LmATDBi.— Kmld,  HUt.  tf  ApattMt  Aft ;  OoalbDTn,  Aet$ 
</  (*«  Dnmom;  lipslai,  Apokr.  AtotgaA.  toL  UL;  Acta 
SaiuUnm,  Jnn*  8;  auikm,Atlt  pf  /IjMfQMjPoL  L  otaa  zviL 

»»■  H.  Ck)WAN. 

PHILIP  (HEROD).— See  HnoD  in  t«L  iL  pp.  ZB»> 
Mid869». 


PHIUPPI  (fOUvTM).— PhiUpj^  in  Turkish  Fdib. 
tdiik  or  Little  Philippi,  to  distingnish  it  from 
Philippopolia  in  Bnlgaoia,  was  founded  (or  rather 
re-founded,  for  an  earlier  town  had  existed  on  the 
site)  by  Philip  of  Maoedon  in  the  middle  of  the  4th 
cent,  and  called  after  his  name.  It  was  situated 
in  eastern  Maoedoni*— ao  near  Thiaoe  that  it  is 
Bomelimea  apoken  of  aa  Thradan— on  a  steep  hill 
rising  at  the  edge  of  a  great  plain  which  stretches 
far  inland  to  4£e  north  and  north-west.  In  the 
opposite  diieotion  stood  ita  port  of  Neapolia  (the 
modem  Kavala),  8  or  0  miles  distant,  at  the 
nearest  point  of  tiie  coast :  the  road  connecting  the 
two,  part  of  the  inwat  Egnatian  road  which  ran 
across  from  the  JBgean  to  the  Adriatic,  passed 
through  a  deprearion  in  a  line  of  hills  which  stretch 
east  luid  south-east  of  Philippi  and  cut  it  off  horn 
the  sea.  An  immense  marsh  lay  directly  south  of 
the  town,  fed  by  the  springs  which  gave  it  its  older 
name  of  Ormidei.  At  the  present  time  two 
streams  pass  one  on  each  side  of  Philippi,  but  at 
some  short  distance  from  it, — the  larger  riring  on 
the  east  and  flowing  to  the  south  of  the  town,— and 
fall  into  this  lake  or  maiah,  which  in  tnnt  is  itself 
a  source,  though  not  the  main  one,  of  the  river 
Dramenica,  a  tributary  of  the  Strymon.  If  ancient 
authorities,  however,  ai«  to  be  trusted,  this  liver, 
known  as  Angitas  or  Gangitea  or  Gangas,  derived 
its  name  from  the  Philippi  branch.  Where  the 
country  ia  so  marshy,  tne  oon^{uration  of  the 
■breams  may  have  altered  since  St.  Paid's  day. 

Philippi,  with  the  rest  of  the  dominions  of  Per- 
seus, kmg  of  Macedonia,  fell  under  Roman  do- 
mination oy  the  victory  of  the  consul  iGmilins 
Paulina  in  168  B.a,  whose  reorganization  of  the 
conquered  territory,  while  it  preserved  municipal 
freedom  and  self-government  and  diminished  taxes, 
aimed  at  destroymg  the  political  unity  of  Mace- 
donia by  a  division  mto  four  regions ;  a  division  so 
strictly  carried  out  that  an  inhabitant  of  one  region 
could  neither  intermarry  with  nor  hold  property  in 
another.  Of  these  rMiona  the  first,  which  had 
Amphipolis  for  its  capital,  included  tibe  whole  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Stryinon,  and  therewith  PhilippL 
It  is,  however,  doubtful  to  what  extent  this  system 
of  tetrarohiee  survived  the  formal  establishment  of 
Macedonia  as  a  province  (A.D.  140). 

The  event  which  differentiated  the  fate  of 
Philippi  from  that  of  Macedonia  at  large  was  of 
much  later  date.  In  the  autumn  of  B.O.  42  the 
portv  which  had  brought  about  Cmnur's  death  in 
the  nope  of  restoring  the  republic  was  finally  ex- 
tinguisned  in  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Caasius  by 
in  L7di»,  wUdi  wu  alao  the  Mst  ol  a  Uiboprlo  (Hioodta, 
VoMto  BpUc  p.  IflSX  «ad  wu  dMsnt  (ram  manpoUi  onljr 
Bftcea  mile*,  Uw  proximity  of  th*  two  dtlM  wonld  aooount 
Hm  mon  cMllylor  PUUp  tlwBT*o(dM,«awSn  aa  FbOlptlM 
Apoatla,bali^aaMclata(fwlthmatai>oaai 


Antony  and  Octavian  (afterwards  Augustus)  out- 
side the  walls  of  PliilippL  The  colony  of  Philippi, 
Colonia  Augusta  Julta  [Victria^*  Pnilipjiensium, 
was  founded,  as  the  name  Julia  implies,  in  houout 
of  the  victory  of  the  cause  of  Julius  Caesar  (cf. 
Strabo,  viL  fr.  41,  rorw/cta  lUKpd,  ^liiifiii  Si  /terd  r^F 
rtpl  BpoOror  xai  Kdtatoy  j^rrav) :  and  the  first  citizens, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  phrase  cohort  praet.  Phil. 
upon  the  coins,  were  soldiers  of  the  bodyguard  of 
^tony  and  Octavian.  A  second  foundation 
Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium  eleven  years 
later,  when  many  of  tlie  dispossessed  partisans  of 
Antony  in  Italy  were  transplanted  to  Dyrrhachinm 
and  Philippi  (Dio,  IL  4,  §  6),  is  commemorated  by  the 
other  title  Augutta,  The  territory  of  the  colony 
included  Neapolis. 

Each  Roman  colony  waa  a  fresh  representation 
of  the  Roman  people  in  miniature.  The  magistrates, 
elected  by  the  citizens,  or  rather  by  the  senate  of 
the  colony,  fulfilled  on  a  small  scale  the  functions 
of  their  prototypes  in  Rome,  and  like  them  were 
attended  by  lictors  bearing  /atces  or  bundles  of 
rods:  their  authority,  withm  their  district  and 
over  ita  inhabitants,  excluded  even  that  of  the 
governor  of  the  province.  And  Philippi,  besides 
tiie  normal  privileges  of  all  colonies,  possessed  as 
well  the  HM  Italieum,  or  exemption  tot  its  terri- 
tory from  the  rent  ordinarily  reserved  for  the 
Roman  state  over  conquered  countries. 

About  a  hundred  Latin  inscriptions  survive  from 
Philippi :  the  most  interesting,  CIL  m.  L  633,  re- 
cords the  names  of  a  coUegtum  or  burial  guild 
recruited  from  the  lower  classes  (including  out  of 
a  total  of  60, 4  slaves  of  the  colonia  and  3  ofprivate 
peiBons),  and  entitled  eultorts  or  todalei  SUvani. 
The  guild  had  ita  taeerdot,  ite  junior  [laeerdot],  and 
its  aedilit,  and  had  erected  a  temple  (the  gifts  for 
which  are  recorded)  to  its  tutelary  deity. 

Christianity  first  made  ita  way  ttt  Philippi,  as 
far  as  we  know,  in  the  person  of  St.  Paul.  Scnue- 
where  about  A.D.  60,  perhaps  most  probably  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  (see  Chronolooy  or  New 
Testament,  vol.  L  p.  422),  the  ^lostle  in  the 
course  of  his  second  missionary  journey  crossed 
for  the  first  time  from  Asia,  and  having  set  foot 
on  European  ground  at  the  seaport  of  Meapolis, 

fashed  on  without  delay  to  the  mother  city  of 
'hilippi,  where  sufBcient  stay  was  made  to  preach 
and  found  a  Church.  His  companions  were,  from 
Antioch  Silas  (Ac  1S*>),  from  Lystra  Timothy  (16i), 
from  Troas  Luke  (16">,  where  the  first  person  plural 
commences  in  the  narrative). 

St.  Lnka  daacribea  Philippi  aa  rfirn  nt  fuflitt  Ma«I»/ac 
rilm  ttXurm,  a  phraae  wluoh,  aa  it  itanda,  mtiat  mean  «tOitr 
'  the  lint  city  in  imnk,'  or  '  the  fltat  city  they  came  to,'  in 
(that)  diatriot  ot  Maoartonia  The  objecttona  to  either  inter- 
pretation are  aeriona.  0)  Philippi  waa  not  the  lint  dty  in 
rank,  lorTheaealonlua  waa  the  capital  o(  Macedonia  aa  a  whole, 
while  in  8.E.  Haoedonia,  AmphipoUa,  dlatant  only  80  mile*  from 
Philippi,  waa  not  only  the  oaplUl  o<  the  r»ion  in  the  oricinal 
Boman  tatrarchy  (aee  abore),  bat  waa  atilf  in  St.  Lake**  day 
moch  more  than  it*  equal  in  importance :  AmphlpoU*  had  a 
aeparate  lame  of  coin*  for  the  reign  of  each  of  the  emperon 
from  Auguatua  to  Nero,  wliile  for  the  earn*  period  Pnllippi 
waa  apparently  content  with  two,  one  under  Anguatu*  and 
one  aiider  Olaodioa.  (Z)  Nor  la  (he  tranalatlon  '  flnt  dty  to 
oometo'any  moreaatiataotorT-  As  a  matter  of  (act  the  apostle 
lint  aet  loot  in  Neapolia;  and  in  ao  tar  aa  Neapolia  waa  Thtadan 
(ao  Bp.  Ughtfoot,  Plulimian$*,  p.  60,  n.  IX  Philippi  muat  have 
been  the  aame,  ainoa  Neapolia  waa  lii  the  territory  at  Philippi 
(OIL  in.  i.  p.  120).  And  If  the  geography  of  thia  intorpretation 
ia  doobtfol,  ita  grammar  I*  imponible :  la  never  used  in 
thi*  aenae  without  qualUylng  worda  (Field,  NotM  on  tM$  Tram- 
lotion     tht  Sew  Tat.  ad  toe.,  quoting         /ari  rh  r«A«- 

Moreover,  in  either  tranalation  the  nt  before  itflttt  ia  intoler- 
ably awkward,  and  ao  the  older  acribea  felt :  B  drop*  the  article, 
and  th*  Beian  reriaer  (D)  aubatitute*  for  wpin  rw  lUfUti  the 
ain(i«  word  aifax4. 


*  Ramaay,  Jiiwnial  cf  TheoUijiaai  Studia,  Oct.  1889.  p.  US, 
follow*  Head,  Hittoria  Numorum,  p.  182,  in  adding  Victrix : 
bat  Mommaen,  CIL  m.\.  860,  denie*  the  title ;  and  It  does  not 
iaam  to  be  somdently  proved  from  the  colna. 
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HortCJ«iif»*l»l«irffcg'»»*iAp|i«iiai«,a4to«.)rtt«mi>t«dto 
•Map*  tkun  dUBooHlMlvtMdiiif  tCi^  tor  <^')m,  •  »oU*f  dtr 
etPlirUuiMwmhinte.'  BatU««»nto«ai«ncl,lilslMttartpTMd 
rA<t«(  (or  «^  t«, '  ft  oitjr  o(  the  fint  ragion  of  llwMdonik  wd 
aotOav.'  TUt  topl»  ^■l«ll<^»tl»^n-^t  may  lav  Mtwn  dther 
bj  Um  koatdtntal  ndtipUcmaon  of  th*  lattm  n,  or  tram  •  mto- 
tuMlMMaadiiic  at  th*  ootTMtioa  U  mMake  WM  written 
oriclnaUj.iiad  written  onr  it  to  comet  it— oocunrad  nrrt 
to  JoMmM  OMoa*  (MOOFdlnK  to  Bta^ 
p. «,  Imt  wo  luTt  not  been  aU*  to  TaiUr  tiM  ^tamsnt)  and  to 
the  onnamed  friond  of  an  KngUih  dlnno,  Junto  Pairoo  (lao 
PoinM'ii'anuikniMWKl^oMrim  a»  BpittU^St.  Paulttth* 
PkUtmicmt,  (d.  1.  i.9. 17U,  ed.  a,  A.a  178S,  p.  8,  and  I..  H. 
Artomoniua,  IntUtm  SvanoiUt  S.  JahammU,  1728,  pt  L 
n,  m) ;  and  in  oar  own  day  haa  oconmd  iDdependently  to  Field, 
in.  «<L  p.  U4,  BlaM,  (OOL  and  .4c(a  .^jMMtoIonms  od  ^ 
to  thoprteent  writer.  IbaonlrpoMibleobJeationa  appear  to  be 
0.)  that  Hwfcdoei  not  mean  a  dlitriot  or  region  (Borttloa.  eft.); 
and  (li.)  that  tboiKh  PhiUpiii  had  belonged  to  the '  lint  region,' 
the  whole  dtrWon  into  tetiaroUee  had  fallen  out  of  memory 
long  before.  Bat  aa  to  a)  ^•v'f  >•  in  taot toondai a tenn  tor 
aobdlTlaioniat  the  brptlan  ■nonee*  ntemnr.  Ckurak  iit  «*« 
>  AjH^i^lS  note):  aitoOL)  there  If  notUng  In  — 


gog 


St  Paid  was  alwaya  aeonstomed  to  oommenoe 
hi*  miaaioii  within  the  nthere  of  the  rdigiona  or- 
maixation  of  Jndtusm.  Bat  FhUipin — unlike  the 
Cypriottowiia,  Piaidiaa  Antiooh,  Iconiom,  Tbessa- 
lonica,  Beroea,  Atiiens,  Corinth,  Epheens  (Ac  13*- 
14'  ni-u-n  18*  19*)— poaseased  apparently  no  Byn- 
agogne,  bo  small  was  the  nomher  and  importanoe  of 
£e  Jews  there,  and  on  the  Sabhath  St  Panl  foond 
the  few  Jewish  worshippers  at  prayers  beyond  the 
gates  of  the  eity  by  the  riverside.  If  we  ask  onr- 
selves  why  nnder  snch  curcnmstances  St.  Paul 
stopped  at  Philippi,  the  most  probable  answer  is 
that  what  attracted  him  was  exactly  the  feature 
wiiich  aooonnted  for  the  paucity  of  Jews,  namely, 
that  it  was  not  an  ordinary  Greek  town  but  a  Ro- 
man colony :  Rome  and  thmgs  Roman  were  upper- 
most in  the  mind  of  St.  PauL 

The  reading  o(  the  Textm  BeceptM  ii  Jt  in/u/Crn  r^wwr4 
ihm,  'where  there  wee  aoooetomed  tobe  prayer' ;  and  BWi 
oonjeoture,  od  lot.,  i>  Am,  giTca  a  limilar  aenae. 

The Weatem aotfaoritbe, howererflJ 'fnaxi  Jmu, D ;  onuio 
»m  uUMatvr,  latt-X  —  well  aa  Weatoott  and  Hort  dMfuiftu 
wM»x^  Jhu,  Imt  no  alngla  ondal  girea  ezaotly  thla  reading), 
aay  mSUiiag  aboat  the  AoSittuiI  obaraoter  of  the  wonhip  there ; 
and  it  woold  be  poaaible,  if  Bt.  Panl'a  Tlalt  ooold  ooindda  with 
one  of  the  great  Jewiah  faate  (thoea  of  the  4th,  Ith,  Ttb,  and 
lOth  months,  Zao  SU),  to  aappoae  that  the  rivenide  worahlp 
wiedaeonlytotheeolemnltleaof  tbedey.  Compare  Tertollian, 
d*  Mimto  18,  *  lodaioam  oerto  letoniom  abbnie  oelebiatur,  cum 
omiaris  tempUa  per  omne  Uttoa  quoomnqne  In  aperto  aliquando 
iampreoem  ad  oahm  mittant';  by  which  we  ought  perliape  to 
Interpret  the  more  general  wonb  of  the  Decree  of  the  BaUcar- 
naariana  (Joaephaa,  ^nttguttiM,  nr.  x.  23%  T^  r^ASars 
tm)  rh  1^  0*m>Jiw  .  .  .  mm)  r^HWzM  ruutimi  *pit 
tmltirn  mmrk  ri  wirfim  ifcr.  When  no  aeaabore  was  anilable, 
any  open  plaoe,  oaoewMM  <var(o,  appean  to  have  answered 
the  parpaMTlt  will  be  noted  that  both  authoriUee  qiedally 
mention  'prayer'  or  'namn'aa  the  dlstingniahing  mark  of 
this  open-air  aervloe,  ]oal  as  St.  Luke  does  for  PhiUppL* 
On  the  whole  it  la  mon  probable  that  we  an  to  underatand 
that  the  open  apaoe  by  the  river  wes  the  nonnal  aoene  o<  what 
Jewiah  woMilp  than  waa  at  Fbiltppi. 

That  St.  Paul  'sat'  and  so  spoke  'to  the  women 
who  had  gathered'  tiiere,  appears  to  imply  both  a 
contrast  to  the  more  formal  procedore  of  a  syna- 
igue  (St.  Paul  stands  to  preach  at  Pisidian 
__atiooh,  Ao  18",  yet  see  Lk  4«-"),  and  also  the 
non-existenoe  of  many  worshippers  beyond  the 
(Crentile)  woman  who  here  as  elsewhere,  especially 
in  Macedonia  (Ac  13^  l?*-"),  were  attracted  to 
Judaism.  From  this  class,  at  any  rate,  was  drawn 
the  first  eonvwt,  Lydia  the  purple  seller  of  Thya- 
tira,  who  was  followed  by  the  whole /ami/to  of 
which  she  was  the  mistress ;  her  house  became  the 
home  of  the  apostle  and  the  centre  of  the  Philip- 
pian  Church  (see  Ltdia,  and  of.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul 
the  Roman  TrtwtBer,  f.  214). 

Among  the  women  influenced  by  St.  Paul,  either 
as  an  attendant  at  the  preaching  by  the  riverside, 

*  Then  appean  to  be  little  or  no  evidence  for  any  teohnlnal 
oae  of  mfrmxi  in  the  aenae  of  an  informal '  place  ot  prayer'  aa 
anmwdto'aynagagua.'  See  art.  Sthiooocb. 


or  simply  from  the  general  spread  of  interest  in 
the  strangers  and  in  the  novel  faith  they  were  pro- 
pagating in  Philippi,  was  a  slave  girl,  who  per- 
formed m  a  small  way  the  functions  of  on  oracle, 
and  gave  answers  like  one  nnder  inspiration  to 
whatever  questions  might  be  asked  of  her,  hec 
owners,  of  course,  leapmg  the  benefit  of  the  fees 
paid  for  tike  privilege  of  inquiry. 

Aa  the  pagan  propheteaa  (Ilk*  the  prapheteaaea  of  the  Hon* 

tanlsta)  wu  conceived  of  aa  the  paaaive  inatniment  of  the  apliit 
which  inspired  her,  ahe  would  apeak  with  its  voice,  not  with  her 
own,  and  eo  might  be  caUed  (as  Banuay,  St.  Patd,  p.  216) 
vmtrOogua  or  IrrMvyf^Aw  the  Wttoh  of  Endor  in  the 
FathenTaoaUed  both  m<*.ir«i  and  lw«T».>dK).  Foraeveral 
points  in  the  story,  oompara  the  deacription  ot  a  false  prophet 
in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermaa,  Jfand.  sd.  |  IS,  furMo 

^^JiMi^l^Uttmt<^lii%-a,mmtitmtm.,AnH*f'tvmm 

Daily  as  St.  Paul  passed  to '  the  (place  of)  prayer,' 

the  girl,  perhaps  from  some  fixed  stotion  at  a 
street  comer,  annoyed  him  by  following  and  crying 
•ut  tiiat  he  and  his  companions  were,  like  herself 
•  slaves  of  (the)  God,"  divmely  inspired  to  preach  to 
the  Philippians  a  '  way  of  salvation,'—*  form  of 
recommenoation  not  at  all  after  the  mind  of  St. 
Paul,— till  at  last  one  day  he  turned  and  made  use 
of  those  powers  of  exorcism  which  the  early  Chris- 
tians never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  they  could 
wield,  'in  the  name  of  Jeans  Christ,'  over  the 
spirits  that '  possessed '  such  pagan  devotees.  The 
girl,  whose  belief  in  him  was  no  doubt  very  real, 
lost  from  that  day  forward  her  supposed  gift ;  and 
her  owners  (the  injury  to  their  gains  makmg 
them  keenly  susceptible  to  the  injury  to  their 
religion)  seized  Paul  and  his  chief  companion, 
Silas,  dragged  them  to  the  /orwm,— the  ereat  open 
space  in  a  Roman  city  on  to  which  the  law-courts 
would  look, — and  brought  them  before  the  magis- 
trates on  the  double  charge  of  violating  public 
order  (iKmpAraovaai  riir  riiKir)  and  of  preaching 
rites  which  for  Romans  at  least,  whatever  might 
be  the  case  with  others,  it  would  be  illegal  to 
accept  or  carry  out  {KaTayytWowv  Mif  A  odx  titwai 
illur  TupaSixi'ia*  oiSi  roteu'  "Pa/uUois  oSirv). 

The  magistratee  are  celled  4«:»tw  In  Ao  16M,  •y-W  in 
ie9i>.B.ant.»:  and  Prof.  Banuay  Paul,  p.  217,  Journal 
qf  Thtolegtcal  StudMt,  Oct.  1889,  P.  116)  ""to  ?t  Lake's 
employment  of  the  two  terms  in  18*-"  a  proof  that  the  book 
never  reodved  ite  finishing  tonchea.  <!«;••«»  was  the  normal 
Greek  word  for  a  supreme  hoard  of  magiatrates.  rrfmr-wu, 
in  later  tlmee  at  leaat,  uaed  interchangeably  with  mfxf> ;  bat 
it  was  also  the  teohnical  rendering  of  the  I«tin  nmrfor  (ao 
Amrvt^vmr-iiropnstor);  and  In  aome  coloniea  the  highest 
■rrade  of  magistratee  wen  aotnally  called  after  the  Bomui 
model  pratmt,  ao  that  It  has  been  queetioned  whether  tfaia 
may  not  have  been  the  case  at  PhiMppL  But  it  wo^  eeoa 
that  this  usage  was  confined  to  the  period  >.a  and  to  the  oldest 
gronp  ot  B^an  colonlee  outside  Italy,  those  hi  OnUia  Sarbon- 
sMiiT  It  must  be  taken,  then,  aa  (airly  certain  that  the  ofildal 
title  of  the  superior  magisttatos  was  notpr»torbut  as  in  o^ 
coloniea  duunurfr.  [The  inacriptlon  CiL  m.  SnppL  No.  7338, 
~    ot  one  who  was  <}uwtor  in  Bithynla-Pontua, 


which  apeaka  ot  one  who  was  Quastor  in  Bltbynia-txmtua, 
Oerial  idlle,  Pnatordeaignate,  Decurion  or  S^ator,  M 
PhiUnpi  and  in  Thnoe,  nfera  to  the  Boman  Pnetordiinl. 
Dmmvir.  Duovlri,  can  be  repneented  Uterally  in  Ore*  hy 
hmttfoU,,  tU  Mfu;  but  it  la  beyond  mieatlon  that  a  writer 
Uke  St.  Luke  would  avirid,  it  poaaible,  audi  awkward  litanliam. 
He  oouM  only  fall  back  on  thorough  equivalent  rrfinw* :  and 
his  use  of  thia  Greek  tdiraae  In  no  way  provea  dthw  that  the 
mngiatratea  at  Philippi  wen  pratart$,  or  even  that  they  wen 
called  ao  by  ooorteqr. 

The  trial  was  never  carried  to  an  end  (dxaro- 
KplTovt,  Ao  18") ;  popular  feeling  had  been  roused, 
and  the  magistrates,  in  the  exercise  of  their  general 
power  to  detain  and  punish  suspicious  characters 
(Mommsen,  BomiieAes  Strc^rttM,  1899,  p.  309, 
n.  1),  summarily  ordered  their  lictors  to  scourge 
the  prisoners.  A  Roman  citizen  was  by  law  ex- 
empt from  a  form  of  punishment  which  was  looked 
upon  as  degrading  (b^piaStrres  Ir  *iXinroii,  1  Th 
V) ;  and  since  on  one  other  occasion  at  least  Sb 
Paul  claimed  his  righte  (Ac  22?»),  it  is  possible  that 
at  Philippi  too  he  made  a  protest  which  pasted  un- 
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heaid  or  unheeded  :  bat  as  he  suffered  scourging 
altogether  not  leas  than  three  times  (rplt  tfapsUreiip, 
8  Co  11"),  it  is  also  possible  that  for  the  moment  he 
was  silent  of  set  purpose  about  his  titizenship. 
nf  it  eonld  be  supposed,  in  face  of  le"-",  that 
Silas  was  not  a  citizen,  uie  motive  of  his  silence 
would  be  obvious].  The  prisoners  were  then  re- 
manded with  speoal  instniotions  as  to  their  safe 
enstodyi  and  tne  gaoler,  no  doubt  rightly  inter- 
nieting  this  as  •  warning  asainst  too  lenient  a 
treatment,  threw  them  into  tne  inner  prison  and 
made  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks. 

Tbm  Umifm  f  ma  luiiuuiMUd  nllidy  hf  th*  <ntar 
ptiaao,  and  mMia  ta  hm  bad  no  light  aDd  no  sir  mioti^ 
ihroogh  th*  door :  tor  niastnthns  of  tha  lanar  prison  and 
atooka,  o(.  (1)  Eplrtk  ol  tiia  Obamiiaa  at  Idrooa  and  Ttama 

XfAtnifi*^  X*fV  «•^■luir■f  mmi  «k(  h  t<a«t«M  *A 
«»>»»lrt«<)»«w>wi<»^i<w»V<«»i«;  q()Aotao<Faipataa<A.iib 
IOQ|8,piiat|iaiiooaduanoinanirln  oaneramat  axiMai  quia 
 '  talaaMMteaa,  thpandaiiodaamiaaliii 


Um^i  («)  Bos.  JU  vL  aSL  ot 

M  tutm^  n«  «i*«»ii»M«  JMo  « 
■<paM  mr^k ;  (t)  Qyprlan.  Bp.  i 
noaptaaaU  iwanalli  notratam ; 
dlaa  onatoma  eaioaria  aaiplua 


■laUbnnloeDiBoaiaaria;  1  ti,dia  quo  innanio  manalmna:  dt> 
Aotaot  Fh»iiia(4JkKQ>|ll,rf)<r^HfiXMw  .  .  .  UaAwJnW 
IMJ  ««n  aUswad  out  ilr  W 
ot  Origan  (a.  ajk  ttOV  w  n 
.1  iipmflmt  mm  it  .  .  .  tm  wttmi 
laJOo  mmfuntik  >m«i<^i«i«  mmrmt- 
I      uxfli.  S|  aqiiatoram  oaraaria  ao 
!  mix,  1^  par  daoam  nooam 
.      In  naroo  ae  laRO  folfe.  OL 
,  RtmitAm  BtffmU,  p>  »0». 

At  midnight  Paul  and  Silas  were  ringing  at 
their  prayers  {wooatuxiitam  titnur :  Jewish  btur- 
giology  is  too  oWoifl  •  subject  for  us  to  say 
whether  it  formal^  induded  prayers  for  mia> 
night,  but  Ps  llO"-  "*  should  not  be  overlooked ;  in 
any  case,  the  'hymns'  may  probably  have  been 
from  the  Psalter),  when  an  earthquake  shook  the 
prison  so  violenuy  that  the  bars  of  all  the  doors 
and  the  fetters  oi  the  prisoners  gave  way.  The 
gaoler,  supposing  naturally  that  his  pisoners  had 
taken  the  opportunity  to  escape,  and  knowing  that 
he  would  be  ndd  responsible  for  them,  would  have 
committed  snidde  if  St.  Paul  had  not  been  aUe  to 
reassure  him,  and  so  turn  him  from  his  purpose. 
From  that  moment,  if  not  before,  it  is  clear  tliat 
he  attributed  the  convulsion  of  nature  to  the 
prayers  and  powers  of  his  two  prisonera ;  and  he  at 
onoe  professed  himself  their  convert.  From  the 
inner  prison  ha  removed  them  to  his  own  house,— a 
vlolatum  of  the  spirit  rather  than  of  the  letter  of 
the  maristrates*  injunctions,— ministered  to  tiieir 
temporal  wants,  and  received  from  them  spiritual 
instruction  and  baptism.  Am  in  Lydia's  case,  the 
whole  household  eame  over  to  Christiani^  with 
itehead. 

As  soon  as  dav  broke,  the  dtiovirt,  doubtless 
fhinldns  to  avoid  all  further  complications  by 
seeing  tiiat  the  objects  of  the  riot  left  Pbilippi 
before  the  excitement  should  burst  out  afresh,  sent 
their  lictors  to  the  mison  with  an  order  terminating 
aQ  further  proceedings,  which,  as  Roman  prisons 
w«re  used  only  as  places  of  detention  bttore  or 
during  trial,  was  equivalent  to  a  direct  order  of 
release.  St.  Paul  refused  to  leave  in  this  undigni- 
fied fashion  j  he  advertised  the  &ct  that  he  and 
Silas  were  citixens ;  and  he  demanded  a  personal 
acknowledgment  of  their  error  by  the  magistrates. 
This  was  willingly  accorded  as  the  price  of  the 
departure  of  the  unwelcome  strangers,  whose 
citizenship  not  only  rendered  illegal  the  previous 
proceedings,  but  would  complicate  any  fatnre  pro- 
ceedings that  the  owners  or  the  populace  might 
choose  to  press  against  them.  St.  Paul,  though  he 
would  not  forego  a  formal  fareweU  to  his  hostess 
and  his  converts,  did  not  further  contest  tiie 
demand  that  he  should  leave  Pbilippi,  where, 
indeed,  his  presence  might  for  the  moment  hinder 
rather  than  further  the  work  of  the  gospel.  But 
the  foundations  of  a  flourishing  Church  had  beoi 
laidi  and  Luke,  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  was  (to 


judge  from  the  dropping  of  the  first  person  plural 
between  16'^  and  20°)  left  in  charge  of  it. 

Five  years  later  (perhaps  in  A.D.  55)  St  Paul,  on 
his  way  to  Corintn  in  the  course  of  the  third 
missionary  journey,  passed  again  through  Mace- 
donia and  exhorted  at  length  the  Christians  of 
'  those  parts '  {npaKoKlvai  a^oOi  roWifi,  Ac 
20*).  We  may  be  certain  that  a  visit  to  Pbilippi 
was  included,  for  the  time  occupied  in  travellinff 
from  Ephesns  to  Corinth  was  apparently  as  mu(£ 
as  six  months  (cf.  1  Co  16*  with  Ao  20*-  ■).  On  his 
return  from.  Corinth  in  the  early  spring  he  paid 
another  and  unintended  visit  (Ac  2(r),  the  last  of 
which  we  have  a  definite  record;  and  though  it 
delayed  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  was 
so  anxious  to  accomplish  by  Pentecost  (Ac  20>*), 
he  nient  with  the  Philippian  CSiurch  the  last 
patena  which  he  was  to  enjoy  in  freedom  for 
many  years,  while  his  (mostly  GtentileT)  com- 
panions went  on  and  awaited  him  at  Troas.  At 
Philippi  the  'we-passages'  commence  again  (20*) : 
St.  Luke  appears  to  have  joined  St.  Paul  again  at 
this  point,  and  probably  stayed  by  him  during  the 
rest  of  the  period  of  the  Acts. 

The  bonds  of  peculiar  affection  which  united  St. 
Paul  to  his  Philippian  converts  are  impressed  on 
every  line  of  the  letter  (see  Philifpianb,  Epistle 
TO  THE)  which  he  wrote  to  them  from  Rome,  prob- 
ably at  the  beginning  of  Us  first  captivity  there 
(0.  A.D.  69-40). 

That  St.  Paul  again  visited  Philippi  during  the 
eastern  travels  implied  in  the  Pastoitil  Epistles,  is 
not  recorded,  but  may  almost  be  assumed.  The 
apostle  journeyed  to  Macedonia  from  Ephesns 
(1  Ti  1'),  and  the  journey  would  naturally  be  made 
vid  TrMS  and  Phuippl.  And  if  the  recorded  visit 
to  Troas  (2  Ti  4")  belongs,  as  is  probable,  to  a 
different  and  later  occasion,  the  indications  of  the 
Pastoral  EpisUes  suggest  two  visits  to  Philippi 
rather  than  one. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Snd  cent,  the  Church  of 
Philippi  emerges  onoe  more  for  a  moment  into  the 
light  of  history,  when  it  received  a  visit  from  oiie 
apostolic  father  and  a  letter  from  another.  Some 
tune  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (t.e.  before  A.D.  117), 
Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  condemned  to 
deatii  as  a  Christian,  and  sent  in  charge  of  a  guard 
of  soldiers  to  be  thrown  to  the  beasts  at  fiome. 
His  route,  as  we  know  from  his  Epistles,  lay 
through  Philadelphia,  Smyrna,  and  Troas.  Thence, 
like  St.  Paul,  he  must  have  crossed  to  Neapolis 
and  BO  reached  Philippi  (his  guards  were  probably 
making  for  one  of  the  Adriatic  ports  by  way  of  the 
Egnatian  road),  since  the  church  of  Philippi 
'  welcomed '  and  '  escorted '  him,  and  on  his  depar- 
ture wrote  two  letters,  one  to  the  Church  at 
Antioch  consoling  them  for  the  loss  of  their 
bishop,  and  one  to  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  asking  for 
copies  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  letters  iraich 
Ignatius  had  written  m  Asia  Minor.*  St.  Poly- 
carp's  answer  is  his  EpiitU  to  the  PhUippiant,  the 
sole  source  of  our  knowledge  of  this  episode  of 
Philippian  history.  We  leam  from  it,  further, 
that  scandal  had  been  caused  at  Philippi  by  tiie 
conduct  of  the  presbvtar  Valens  (the  name  is 
singularly  frequent  in  Philippian  inscriptions),  and 
his  wife,  who  had  apparently,  like  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  combined  to  carry  out  some  dishonest 
financial  transaction.  Avarice  would  seem  specially 
reprehensible  to  a  Church  which  had  distinKuishea 
itMlf  for  liberality  as  the  Philippian  Church  had 
done  in  St.  Paul's  day  (Ph  4>*->* ;  and  of  Macedonia 
generaUy,  2  Co  U"- »  8»-»). 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Philippian 
Church  nothing  seems  to  be  known  till  we  meet 

*  It  ia  not  innnarible  that  this  nqneat  of  tha  PhUippiaiia  waa 
tha  origin  of  the  collection  of  a  ttrjnu  oi  tha  Ignattain  lattai% 
aod  tharawith  of  their  preaarration  for  later  agea. 
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the  names  of  a  few  of  ite  bishopa  among  the  enb- 
aeriptions  to  4th  and  6th  cent,  oonncus :  '  Por- 
phyrina  a  Macedonia  de  Philippis'  at  Sardica  in 
A.D.  344  (the  Church  of  Philippi  was  therefore 
Athanagian,  not  Arian) ;  '  Flaviano  Philipj)ensinm 
qni  Rnfi  qnoqne  renerendiBsimi  Theasalomcensiom 
episcopi  locum  geiebat'  (he  signed  next  after  the 
buhope  of  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  and  Epheens) 
at  the  oecumenical  CoonoU  of  Ephesns  in  A.D.  431 ; 
'  Sozon  Philippi '  at  the  Latrooininm  of  Ephesus  in 
A.D.  440,  and  toe  same  bishop, '  Sozon  Philippensis,' 
at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  which  undid  the  work 
of  the  Liatrociniam,  in  A.D.  451. 

LnBUTUSB.— Fbr  the  topofrnphy— Leake,  Tnmetiin  Sarthtm 
Cwm,  iU.  (183SX  wp-  PP-  214-2t5 ;  kA  the  AiutrUn  and  Bul- 
gailaa  staff  map*  o(  Macedonia,  fat  the  eeoular  history— 
Urj,  zlT. » ;  Diodonu ;  Bttabo,  rU.  tr.  41 ;  DIo,  U.  i,  1 8,  and  the 
Cmwh  Iruoriftimmm  tiotinarvm,  m.  i.  0213-707,  iil  Supplt- 
•wnCtMS  7n7-7I68.  For  the  hiitory  of  the  PhlUppian  Ohunih 
ganetmll/— Ughttoot,  BL  PauTt  BpUlU  U  tks  Pkmppiatu*, 
vp.  47-«,  S.  /motiu*  and  S.  Pclrcarpi,  n.  U. j>p.  897-034 ; 
Ctann,  StrUt  XoUeoptntm,  p.  42V;  La  Oglan,  Orient  ChrSt- 
.  W-70.  IVir  lortlMr  dtoomnoo  and  UluatiBUon 


of  polnti  £i^8t.  LokaTi  aooonat  (Ao  W^«)  see,  tf.,  the 
oonuiMntaitas  of  Wetotalii  (17tt)  and  Bias  (Aela  apclMontm, 
18B5V  ai  lot. ;  Oonybaan  and  Howion,  lAf*  and  BfitU—  i^St. 
PtaiL  oh.  iz. ;  BainiaT,  Tht  Ckmtk  te  tt*  Boman  Bmoin 
Q8W),  an.  pp.  156-168,  and  fit  Ami  O*  Tnmlltr  and  tkt 
Jtoi)MmCSMHti(UB6),pp.m-m         C.  H.TUBMEB. 

PHIUPPIAHS,  EPISTI.E  TO  THB^ 

L  The  Ohnrah  of  PhlllppL 
U.  Tfana,  Plaaa,andCHiottinstaao«a(Writia|: 
UL  Contents  of  the  Epistle. 
it,  Ohaneterlstics  of  the  KpMls. 
Note  1.  On  Ph  U. 
„   JL  „  ,.  »u 
„   «.   „  „  8i^». 
T.  Oennineneii  and  Integiit7  of  the  Kpiitla. 
Uteratan, 

L  Tn  Chubch  of  Philippl— On  the  town  see 
Dreoeding  article.  The  Church  of  Philip^  was 
foondedlnr  St.  Paul  during  his  Second  Missionary 
Journey,  about  the  year  A.D.  52  [Turner,  60] ;  it  was 
the  first  Church  which  he  founded  on  the  soil  of 
Ear(^(Aol6'*^).  On  his  arriral  in  the  city,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  he  sought  out  the  Jews,  who  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  numerous,  for  they  had  no 
synagogue  within  the  city,  only  a  '  place  of  prayer ' 
{rpofftvxA)  outside  the  gates,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Oangites.  Paul,  accompanied  by  Silas  and 
Timothy,  and  poaribly  Luke  (the  use  of  '  we '  in 
Ao  18",  and  tne  naphio  character  of  the  whole 
narrative,  betray  uie  hand  of  an  eye-witness),  re- 
paired to  tUs  place  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  spoke 
to  some  women  whom  they  found,  there.  A  certain 
God-fearing  proselyte  named  Lydia  [or  this  may  be 
■imd^an  etnnic  name»'the  Lydiaji't  see  above, 
f.  171*1  from  the  dty  of  Thyatira,  received  the 
word,  and  was  baptized  with  her  household.  Paul 
and  his  companions  remained  for  some  time  in 
Philippi,  oontmning  to  frequent  the  Jewish  place 
of  prayer;  there  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
plaoe  any  breach  between  hun  and  the  Jews  on 
this  occasion.  The  incident  of  the  maid  with  the 
'spirit  of  divination,'  and  the  subsequent  arrest  of 
Paul  and  Silas,  led  to  their  abrupt  departure,  but 
not  until  the  nucleus  of  a  Christian  Church  had 
been  formed.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Acts 
says  (16*)  that  before  leavinz  PhUippi,  Paul  and 
Silas  entered  the  house  of  Lydia  and  comforted 
'the  brethren.' 

Two  features  in  the  narrative  deserve  special 
notice,  for  they  were  not  without  influence  on  the 
■nbeeqnent  tustory  of  the  Philippian  CJhurch.  The 
first  is  that  the  Jews  were  few  in  number;  the 
second,  that  the  earliest  converts  were  women.  To 
the  first  we  may  ascribe  the  failure  of  the  Judadzers 
to  gain  a  footing  within  this  Church ;  and  perhaps 
the  second  explains  the  speciaUy  khidly  mterest 
taken  by  the  Philippian  Church  in  the  personal 
eomfort  of  the  apostle.   It  may  also  account  for 


the  droomstance  that  thu  disputes  in  the  Philip. 

Sian  Church  were  about  personal  rather  than 
octrinal  questions.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
narratives  m  Ac  I6>*  17^  "  indicate— there  is  some 
corroborative  evidence  in  the  inscriptions — that  in 
Macedonia  women  held  a  higher  position  than 
elsewhere.  Female  influence  certainly  continued 
strong  in  the  Church  of  Philippi,  for  Paul  regarded 
a  personal  quarrel  between  two  of  his  female  con- 
verts as  a  serious  danger  to  the  Church  (Ph  4'-'). 

The  Church  founded  by  Paul  and  his  compani  mi 
continued  to  prosper.  It  sufiered  persecution 
(2  Co  8*),  but  remained  conspicuously  faithful  to  the 
gospel  of  Paul  and  to  Paul  himself.  If  we  are  to 
understand  ' bishops," deacons'  (Ph  1') as  names  of 
ecclesiastical  officers,  it  appears  to  have  made  more 
rapid  process  in  organization  than  other  Churches 
(see  on  thia  point  below,  iv.  n.  2).  The  Chnrches  of 
Macedonia,  and  we  may  be  sure  Philippi  was  not 
an  exception,  manifest^  their  attachment  to  Paul 
by  the  alacrity  with  wliich  they  collected  money 
for  the  poor  saints  of  Jerusalem,  although  they 
were  themselves  in  deep  poverty  (2  Co  8*).  The 
Philippians  also  sent  repeated  personal  gifts  to 
Paul  when  he  was  in  Th^salonica  and  in  Corinth 
(2  Co  8»,  Ph  4'»- ") ;  and,  lastly,  when  he  was  in 
Rome  their  care  for  him  again  revived,  and  they  sent 
a  gift  through  Epaphromtns,  who  was  instructed 
to  remain  in  Rome  and  minister  to  the  apostle 
(Ph  4'*). 

It  is  probable  that  the  friendship  between  Paul 
and  the  Philippians  was  cemented  by  more  fre- 
quent intercourse  than  we  Imow  of.  Polycarp 
(PMlip.  iiL  2)  speaks  of  the  'letters'  written  by 
Paul  to  the  Phifippians ;  and,  although  this  may  l>e 
a  mere  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of  Polycarp,  or  even 
if  the  plnr.  trirroKal  may  be  used  to  denotie  a  single 
letter jsee  Lightfoot,  aaloe.),  it  is  most  improbable 
that  Paul  made  no  written  acknowledgment  of 
the  repeated  gifts.  As  Philippi  lay  on  the  Via 
Egnatia,  he  must  have  frequently  received  tidings 
of  its  Church  from  friends  and  messengers  (Ac  19^). 
In  the  year  67  [Turner,  65]  Philippi  had  two  visits 
from  the  apostle  in  person ;  and  it  was  in  Mace- 
donia, and  almost  certainly  in  Philippi,  that  he 
spent  the  anxious  days  of  waiting  for  Titus  (2  Co 
2"  7*"  •).  There  also  he  wrote,  in  all  probability,  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Orinthians  (2  Co  2"  7'  8*  9>-'). 
If  that  was  the  case,  Paul  passed  one  of  the  most 
critical  seasons  in  his  life,  wnen  his  entire  life-work 
seemed  in  danger,  among  the  Philippians ;  and  at 
such  seasons  niendships  are  deepened.  A  second 
visit  was  paid  to  Philippi  when  Paul  kept  the 
Paschal  feast  with  his  converts  before  leaving  for 
Jerusalem;  and  the  language  in  Acts  suggests 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  tore  himself 
away  from  them  (Ac  20'-*). 

In  his  Epistle,  Paul  expresses  a  hope  that  ho 
would  again  visit  the  Philippians  after  nis  relea!<t 
from  his  Roman  captivity  (Ph  2").  Whether  this 
hope  was  fulfilled  we  cannot  say.  If  he  was  re- 
leased,— as  seems  more  probable, — and  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  are  to  be  accepted  as  a  genuine  record  of  his 
siibsequent  labonra,  he  certain^  paid  one  visit  to 
Philippi  after  his  release  (1  Ti  1*),  and  probably 
more  than  one. 

iL  The  Time,  Place,  and  Circumstances  of 
■Writino.— When  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians,  he  was  a  prisoner  (Ph  !'•  "), 
and  the  place  of  his  captivity  was  almost  oertainlv 
Rome.  He  sends  greetings  from  those  of  (Ttesar  s 
household  (4").  A  large  and  active  Cliristian 
Church  is  in  his  neighbourhood,  of  whose  doii^ 
he  is  fully  cognizant  (X'"').  A  number  of  friends, 
old  and  new,  are  b^de  him,  and  appear  to  have 
free  access  to  him  (4*'- ") ;  he  sends  letters  and 
messengers  to  distant  Churches,  and  messengen 
come  m>m  other  lands  to  visit  him  (4**).  AD 
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this  la  in  hannony  with  liis  Roman  life  u  de- 
■cribed  in  Acts  (&**) :  it  is  improbable  that  he 
enjoyed  the  same  liberty  in  Ceeaarea,  where,  more- 
orer,  as  for  as  we  know,  there  was  no  Cliristian 
Chnrch.  One  expression  only  in  the  Epistle 
snggeets  Cceearea.  In  1"  the  apostle  writes  that 
hisbonds  had  become  manifest  in  Christ  ir  SKif 
T(fi  wpatrufUif,  When  in  Caesarea,  Panl  was  oon- 
fined  in  the  pnetoriam  of  Herod  (Ac  23").  Usa^ 
forbids  ns  to  nnderstand/nxcforitMii  as  the  imperud 
palace  on  the  Palatine ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  lutve 
been  used  (m  is  held  by  Ellicott,  Merer,  etc.)  as 
a  name  for  the  barracks  of  the  imperial  guard  (see 
Lightfoot,  Philip,  p.  99).  It  is  a  designation,  how- 
ever, freqnently  given  by  Latin  writers  («.^.  Tac 
Eitt.  iL  11)  and  by  Josephus  (Ant.  XIX.  iii.  1)  to 
the  prvtorian  or  imperial  guard;  and  in  this 
sense  most  modem  conuuenuitors  nnderstand  it 
here.  yLoTwtaam{B9Hin.Akadem.SitmngMherichte, 
1895,  p.  495  £ ),  who  is  followed  by  Bamsay  (St. 
Pavl  the  TravelUr,  p.  857),  maintains  that  it  is  here 
a  name  for  the  sapreme  imperial  court,  before  which 
Panl  appeared.  Tliis  explanation  retieres  Paul's 
words  of  that  note  of  exaggeration  which  they  con- 
tain according  to  the  former  interpretation ;  for  it  is 
not  possible  that  the  Imowledge  of  Panl  as  a  bonds- 
man of  Christ  should  have  pervaded  the  ranks  of 
the  immense  imperial  guanL    See,  further,  art 

PiLBTORnTM. 

If  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  in  Rome,  it  was  written 
between  62  and  64  pTamer,  69  and  61] ;  or  if  Har- 
nack's  chronology  be  adopted,  between  S7  and  69. 
The  probability  is  that  it  is  the  last  of  the  Epistles 
of  the  captivity,  and  that  it  belongs  to  its  closing 
period.  (Bieelc,  Lightfoot,  Sanday,  Hort,e(  a/. wonld 
place  it  fi  «t  among  the  Epistles  ot  the  captivity ;  the 
view  adv  jcated  in  this  art,  is  that  of  Zann,  Gwynn, 
Ramsay,  et  al.).  A  good  deal  had  happened  in 
Rome  smcePanl's  arrival.  If  we  accept  Mommsen's 
view  (see  above),  he  had  already  appeared  before 
his  judges:  and  he  was  lookmg  forward  to  a 
speedy  settlement  of  his  ease  (2**^  The  assump- 
tion of  Zahn  {EM.  in  d.  JfT),  tna,t  when  the  apostle 
wrote,  the  period  of  libera  eiittodia  had  endea,  and 
tliat  he  was  in  strict  durance,  rests  upon  a  slender 
foundation,  and  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  free 
intercourse  with  liis  friends  implied  in  2". 

St.  Panl's  Roman  life,  as  mirrored  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  presents  that  blending  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  of  unexpected  triumphs  and  baffled 
hopes  so  familiar  to  the  reader  of  the  Book  of  Acts 
and  of  the  Pauline  EpisUes.  For  years  he  had 
longed  to  see  Rome  that  he  might  preach  the  gospel 
in  that  great  gathering-place  of  the  nations,  and 
communicate  some  spintnal  giit  to  the  Church  of 
the  metropolis  of  the  world.  He  entered  Rome, 
however,  m  a  guise  that  seemed  to  mock  all  his 
hopes  of  fruitfm  apostolic  labour ;  but  he  was  able 
to  assure  the  Philippians  that  the  frustration  was 
only  in  appearance ;  for  his  bonds  in  Christ  had 
become  manifest  in  a  manner  which  had  spread 
to  wide  circles  the  knowledge  of  Christ  (1") ;  and 
his  presence  as  a  captive  tor  Christ's  sake  had 
quickened  evangelistic  zeal  within  the  Roman 
Church  (1'*).  But  an  element  of  personal  bitter- 
ness mingled  with  his  joy  at  the  success  of  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  Some  of  the  preachers 
whom  his  inspiring  presence  had  sent  forth  to 
preach  were  animated  by  feelings  of  animosity 
towards  himself,  and  preached  Christ '  of  faction,' 
hoping,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  to  add  afflic- 
tion to  his  bonds  (1").  This  can  hardly  mean 
tliat  they  hoped  to  increase  the  rigour  of  his  cap- 
tivity, for  if  they  had  irritated  the  authorities  by 
their  preaching,  they  would  themselves  have  been 
the  first  sufierers  ;  they  rather  wished  to  make 
him  feel  more  acutely  the  limitations  of  his  cap- 
tive condition  as  compared  with  the  unfettered 


freedom  enjoyed  by  his  rivals.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  some  critics  (e.g.  E.  Hanpt)  that  the  canse 
of  the  hostility  of^  those  preachers  was  simply 
jealousy  of  the  masterful  alien  who  had  become 
the  lesider  of  the  Christian  community  in  Rome. 
Had  they  been  Judaizers,  it  is  urged,  Paul  could 
not  have  rejoiced  in  their  preaching,  after  his 
emphatic  condemnation  of  different  gospels  in  the 
Ep.  to  the  Galatians  (1'  6').  It  is  tme  that  there 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  Rome,  when  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Romans,  Judaizers  of  the  extreme 
Galatian  type.  The  Roman  Church  app«ars  to  have 
contained  a  majority  of  Gentile  Christians,  but 
there  must  have  been  in  it  a  considerable  minority 
of  Jewish  Christians,  some  of  whom  were  anxioos 
to  preserve  certain  Jewish  rites  and  customs.  These 
may  have  taken  alarm  at  the  immense  accession 
to  the  strength  of  the  other  party  by  the  arrival 
in  their  midst  of  the  great  representative  of  anti- 
legal  Christianity.  It  seems  therefore  not  improb- 
able, and  it  is  certainly  mora  charitable  to  assume 
it,  that  those  who  preached  Christ  '  of  faction ' 
were  under  the  influence  of  a  more  respectable 
motive  than  personal  jealousy  of  the  apostle.  St. 
Paul  might  rejoice  in  their  preaching,  because 
through  it  men  heard  of  Christ  who  would  other- 
wise not  have  heard  the  gospel  at  alL  It  was 
otherwise  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Galatian 
Judaizers,  an  attempt  was  made  to  substitute  a 
gospel  tnunmelled  by  le^  conditions  for  the  free 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  the  Galatians 
haa  already  received. 

During  his  Roman  captivity  St.  Paul  was  solaced 
by  the  society  of  a  number  of  friends.  Timothy, 
Luke,  Epaphroditns,  Aristarchus,  Epaphnu^  Trem- 
ens, John  Mark,  Demas,  Jesus  Justus,  and  Cmesi- 
mns  [see  separate  articles  on  these  names]  were  all 
more  or  less  frequent  visitors  in  the  hired  house 
{/tUrOa/ia,  Ac  28*°)  in  Rome,  and  not  improbably 
often  lodged  under  its  roof.  To  a  man  lilce  Paul, 
who  possessed  a  genius  for  friendship,  the  pre- 
sence of  his  friends  must  have  been  a  source  of 
unfailing  joy  and  comfort ;  and  he  owed  to  Uieir 
ministralions  not  only  the  personal  comfort  which 
he  enjoyed,  but  his  opportunities  of  missionary 
effort  in  Rome  and  elsewhere ;  for  he  freqnently 
sent  them  out  on  apostolic  missions.  But  one  ex- 
pression in  the  Ep.  to  the  Philippians  shows  that 
the  element  of  disappointment  was  not  altogether 
absent  even  when  ne  was  in  the  society  of  his 
chosen  friends,  and  that  they  did  not  always  come 
up  to  the  apostle's,  high  standard  of  self-forgetful- 
ness  in  the  service  of  Christ.  He  writes  (l"-  *•), 
*  I  hope  in  the  Lord  Jesus  to  send  Timothy  shortly. 
For  I  have  no  man  likeminded  who  will  care 
genuinely  for  your  state.  For  they  all  seek  their 
own,  not  the  tnings  of  Jesus  Christ.'  It  has  been 
said  that  if  these  words  are  to  be  taken  seriously, 
they  show  that  Paul,  like  Luther  in  his  old  age, 
fell  into  a  mood  of  morose  complaining,  which 
made  him  unjust  towards  his  fellow-workers.  Bat 
we  need  not  apply  them  to  all  the  friends  of  whom 
mention  has  been  made  above,  only  to  those,  and 
perhaps  few,  who  happened  to  be  present  with  him 
at  the  time  he  was  writing ;  some  of  these  appear 
to  have  pleaded  private  business,  and  to  have  ex- 
cited Paul's  eanly  roused  indignation  by  their 
apparent  indifference  to  a  mission  which  was  dear 
to  his  heart.  • "  All," '  writes  JUlicher  (Einl.  in  d. 
NT),  '  is  without  doubt  hyperbolical  Paul  was  a 
man  ;  and  he  had  a  right  to  give  expression  in  his 
letters  to  his  passing  moods.' 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Epaphroditus  was 
the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  Philippi,  and  that  he 
was  also  the  amanuensis.  Lightfoot's  judgment 
is  that  'on  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable' 
that  4*  is  an  appeal  to  Epaphroditus,  who  was  by 
Paul's  side  and  writing  down  his  word?,  to  use 
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his  best  endeaTOor  to  haal  th«  grierona  quarrel 
between  Enodi*  and  Syntyoha.  Otben  consider 
this  nnnatoiml,  and  prefer  to  take  2tr{vyM  as  a 
proper  nama^  and  to  explain  jHinoi  aa  'truly 
called.'  The  retam  of  Epaphrooitos  and  the  fit- 
ness of  sending  thanks  for  the  gifts  reoeiyed, 
through  Vb»  fmaa  who  had  Ixronght  them,  was 
piobaUT  the  unmediate  occarion  of  the  Epistle. 

iiL  THM  COHTDTra  OF   TBX   EPISTLB.— The 

Epistle  begins  in  St.  Paul's  usual  msnner,  with 
tms  exoepnon,  that  the  Ushope  and  deacons  are 
singled  out  for  spedal  greeting  (l*-  *).  The  apostle 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  rememhrsnoe  of  the  Philip- 
pians  always  awakens  in  his  heart  thankfulness  to 
God,  and  that  his  prayers  for  them  are  aocom- 
Denied  with  joy,  beimuse  of  their  fellowship  in  the 
fnrtiieranoe  of  the  goepd  from  the  day  they  first 
beaid  it  (rr.*^  A  prayer  follows,  that  tiieir  love 
may  aboond  more  and  more,  and  that  it  may  be 
aocompanied  with  knowledge  and  disoemment  so 
that  they  shall  be  able  to  prove  things  that  differ, 
and  be  roond  bee  of  ottoee  unto  the  day  of  Christ 
(w.»-«). 

The  apostle  then  tana  to  Us  own  affidrs,  which 
are  likewise  those  of  the  goepd.  His  captivity, 
instead  of  proving  a  calami^  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  as  nught  have  been  feared,  had  contributed 
to  the  spread  of  the  dad  tidings,  Ids  bonds  having 
beoome  manifest  in  Christ  throu^^hout  the  whole 
pnetorinm  and  to  the  rest  His  captivity  had 
Ukewise  embddened  many  brethren  to  speak  the 
word  of  Ood  without  fear ;  and  although  some  of 
the  preachers  had  been  animated  by  unworthy 
feeUngs  towards  himself,  he  was  able  to  re- 
joice that  they  had  proclaimed  Christ.  For  him- 
self, he  cherished  the  confident  expectation  and 
hope  that  Christ  would  be  magnified  in  him, 
whether  by  his  life  or  by  his  death.  Death  was 
to  him  a  more  attractive  nroepect  than  life,  for 
after  death  he  should  be  with  Christ ;  but  his  life 
was  more  needful  for  the  Plulippians  and  his  other 
converts,  and  he  felt  confident  that  he  would  be 
spared  for  their  sakes.  Only  one  thing  could 
damp  the  joyful  confidence  of  the  aposUe,  evil 
tidings  of  bis  converts,  and  he  therefore  exhorts 
them  to  live  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  gospel, 
and  not  to  be  intimidated  by  adversaries  (w.  "-*>). 

to  the  Philippians  follows,  to  fulfil 


the  apo^le'a  joy  by  living  fives  of  brotherlv  love. 
They  are  warned  to  shun  the  spirit  of  faction 
and  TBinjdiory,  and  to  cultivate  lowliness  of  mind. 
In  thdrLoid  Christ^  who  exchanged  the  form  of 
God  for  the  form  of  a  servant  (Bruce,  Evimil.of 
Chriit,  p.  S8;  see  OiiRwd,  Ineamatian,  p.  22fi:, 
and  below,  iv.  n.  S),  they  had  before  them  an  ex- 
ample of  lowliness  of  nund,  and  in  His  subsequent 
exaltation,  a  proof  of  God's  approval  of  the  lowly 
mind  (2'-"). 

The  apostle  tiien  repeats  certain  warnings  al- 
ready given  sAainst  disputings  and  mnrmurings, 
and  entreats  t£e  Philippians  to  live  as  children  of 
God.  His  absence  ought  to  act  as  an  additional 
incentive  to  more  straiuons  efforts  on  'their  part 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling  (w.*"*). 

The  apostle  intimatee  his  intention  to  send 
Timothy  to  vUt  Philippi,  that  he  may  comfort 
them,  and  bring  tidings  of  them  to  himself. 
Timothy  is  one  who  will  truly  care  for  their  wel- 
fare :  and  such  men  were  at  the  time  rare  among 
the  LposUe's  companions,  for  they  all  seek  their 
own,  not  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  apostle 
explains  that  he  has  sent  back  Ejwphroditus  whom 
the  Philipinans  had  sent  to  minister  to  him,  be- 
cause Epaphroditns,  after  a  dangerous  illness,  had 
been  seizea  with  a  longing  for  his  home.  He  had, 
however,  done  noUe  service  to  the  apostle,  and 
deserved  the  best  reception  from  his  fellow-Chris* 


tians  in  Philippi  on  his  home-coming.    The  ,  

sage  ends  with  the  words,  '  Finally,  my  brethren 
rejoice  in  the  Lord '  (2"»-4^). 

The  last  words  of  the  former  paragraph  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  apostle  was  abont  to  close 
tus  letter.  But  a  new  paragraph  begins  with  8**, 
in  which  he  goes  on  to  state  that  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  repeat  warnings  formerly  given,  as  he 
knows  that  they  are  a  means  of  safety  for  his  con- 
verts.  An  impassioned  invective  follows  aminst 
the  'dogs'  of  the  concision  who  were  alwaysurk- 
ing  at  him.  Their  worship,  which  they  were  a* 
eager  to  introduce  among  all  Christians,  was  a 
worship  in  the  flesh,  and  not  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Paul  had  himself  possessed,  in  all  their  fnlress,  the 
fleshlv  privileges  of  which  the  Judaisers  boasted, 
and  naa  renounced  them  that  he  might  gun 
Christ  in  their  stead,  and  experience  t£e  power 
of  Bis  resurrection,  and  that  fellowship  in  Christ's 
sufferings  through  which  lies  the  path  to  a  joyful 
resurrection.  The  apostie  adds  that  he  is  aware 
that  his  own  apprehension  of  the  blessings  of  the 
Christian  calling  is  as  yet  incomplete,  but  he  de- 
scribes himself  iss  one  who  is  forgetting  the  thinn 
that  are  behind,  and  stretching  forward  to  t£a 
things  which  are  before.  A  warning  reference 
follows  to  some  who  are  spoken  of  as  uie  enemies 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  not  apparenUy  because 
of  their  opposition  to  the  gomel,  but  because  of 
their  worldly  and  licentious  lives.  These  men 
mind  earthly  things;  but  the  citizenship  of  the 
Christian  is  in  heaven.  The  passage  concludes 
with  a  general  exhortation  to  Cnristian  steadfast- 
ness (S'^-i').  An  entreaty  follows  to  two  women, 
Euodia  and  Syntyche,  who  had  been  formerly 
fellow-labourers  with  Paul,  to  be  of  one  mind  in 
the  Lord ;  and  an  unnamed  true  yoke-fellow  (or 
perhaps  [see  above]  a  friend  named  Synxymu)  is 
exhorted  to  labour  to  bring  about  the  demred 
reconciliation.  All  are  exhorted  to  rejoice  in  the 
Lord,  and  to  show  bv  their  gentle  ana  forbearing 
beiiaviour  towards  all  men  that  they  believed  their 
Lord  to  t)e  at  hand.  Their  needs  should  be  hud 
before  tbe  Lord  in  prayer,  and  the  peace  of  Ood — 
a  better  defence  than  sJl  the  devices  of  men — 
would  stand  sentinel  over  their  hearts  and  thoughts. 
After  another  'finally,'  a  passage  follows  much 
seems  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  philosoj^iio 
moralist  rather  than  of  the  Christian  apostie.  Let 
them  open  their  minds  and  hearts  to  the  con- 
templation of  all  true  and  beautiful  thoughts,  of 
all  fair  deeds  wherever  they  are  to  be  seen  (4*^). 

St.  Paul  then  gives  thanks  for  the  pit  the 
Philippians  had  sent  through  Epaphroditns,  whieh 
he  valued  because  of  the  spirit  of  which  it  was 
the  manifestation,  rather  than  for  itself,  for  he 
was  not  in  need.  The  Epistle  closes  with  saluta- 
tions and  the  Pauline  benediction  (w.>*-"^). 

iv.  The  Chabactebisticb  or  thb  Epistlb.— 
In  the  Ep.  to  the  Philippians  and  in  the  Second  Ep. 
to  the  Corinthians,  St.  Paul's  personal  character 
is  more  clearly  revealed  than  in  any  of  his  other 
writings.  But  the  two  Episties  disdose  different 
sides  oi  his  character.  In  2  Co  he  is  writing  to 
adversaries  and  to  lukewarm  or  suspicious  friends, 
and  we  mark  how  acutely  he  felt  personal  slights 
and  unworthy  accusations.  He  pleads  his  own 
merits  and  services  in  a  manner  which  shows  tiiat 
self-esteem  was  by  no  means  dead  within  him,  and 
he  verees  on  what  appears  to  the  modem  reader 
boastfmnees.  In  writmg  to  the  Philippians,  he  is 
addressing  some  of  the  most  trusted  fnends  he  had 
in  the  world.  This  trust  in  bis  readers  gives  a 
pleasing  sense  of  repose  to  the  Epistie.  It  accounts 
tor  the  epistolary  nndress  of  the  language,  for  the 
want  of  plan,  for  the  repetitions,  and  for  the 
obvious  reluctance  to  leave  oft  There  were  some 
things  amiss  even  in  Philippi,  and  Panl  had  ta 
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•dmiiitater  oertain  reproofs,  bat  he  is  lees  fearful 
than  on  other  oocasUma,  having  a  fnll  oonviction 
that  God  wonld  perfect  His  good  work  among  them, 
•od  reraal  His  will  to  them  in  those  matters  which 
were  aa  y«t  oheoaie  to  titem.  Chapter  3  forms  an 
•xoeptioii  to  the  general  restfolnees  of  tone  obaerr- 
aUe  in  the  Epirtle  (see  Note  3  below).  Critics, 
however,  have  discovered  that  there  existed  a  sore- 
ness in  the  mind  of  tiie  Philippians  about  Paul's 
reception  of  thdr  peconiaiy  gifts.  Zahn  {Einl.  in 
d.  NT]  tnaintiains  that  th^  had  written  a  remon- 
strance to  him  complaining  that  he  had  not  soitably 
acknowledged  it.  Another  critic  (Hokten)  finds  in 
St.  Paul's  words  4>*-i*  '  thankless  thanks.'  A  third 
(E.  Han^t),  however,  regards  his  acknowledgment 
as  a  veritable  masterpiece  of  delicate  and  eon- 
nderate  oonrteqr.  The  practice  of  landing  the 
oonrteey  of  the  apostle  has  been  somewhat  over- 
done. St.  Paul  conld  be  very  conrteons,  bat  his 
ooortesy  was  always  kept  in  strict  saboidination 
to  his  doties  as  a  ooonsellor  and  as  a  reprover. 
To  sav  not  only  that  he  did  not  desire,  but  that 
he  dia  not  require  the  gift,  was  not  precisely 
the  courtesy  oi  the  courtier;  and  was  likely 
enough  to  Inring  a  shade  of  disappointment  to  the 
ooantenances  of  the  poor  people  who  had  sent  it. 
Bnt  the  apostle  evidently  recognised  that  they 
were  in  some  danger  of  exaggerating  the  value  of 
the  money  gift.  He  said,  therefore,  with  aU  plain- 
ness of  speech,  that  to  him  its  value  consisted 
soldy  in  the  evidence  it  gave  of  their  personal 
aSection,  and  of  their  willmgness  to  make  sacri- 
fioes  for  the  cause  of  Uod. 

Kotsl.— Pb  11  rif  UinhrtK  *k)  Immitm.  IUb  ii  Vb»  flnt 
(nnless  we  take  Into  acoount  the  word*  attributed  to  Paul  In 
Ac  W)  mention  in  the  NT  of  bishop*.  Iti  pneenoe  in  a 
letter  puiportinK  to  be  written  b7  St.  Paul  baa  ezdted  eoa- 
pidon  ol  tbe  jnnulneneea  of  the  letter,  as  the  episoopal  offloe 
(at  kiaat  in  iia  monarcbloal  (orm)  is  generaOr  admitted  to 
nar*  originated  at  a  later  period.  It  is  very  doubttul,  how- 
erer,  if  St.  Paul  here  reten  to  tbe  bcildenot  a  deflnite  eooleei- 
astlcal  office.  When  writing  to  the  Thesaalonlans,  he  spoke 
of  tbdr  leaders  as  tl  wmrri/jjuv  (1  Th  (U).  In  tbe  Bp.  to  the 
Epheslaos  those  ezerdnny  episcopal  f  unctions  are  named  nvi<w 
mmt  VUrmmiM  (Eph  V^).  In  tbe  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  they  are 
termed  ^ftiiMMt  (Be  XS").  Tbe  apostle  here  name*  those 
•  bishops'  who  were  elsewhere  called  oj  other  names,  but  who 
exerdMd  the  same  functions.  Whether  this  was  the  first  occa- 
sion onwhMithe  word  was  uttered  in  the  Ohristiaa  Oharcb,we 
cannot  say j  probably  it  bad  been  already  giTen  by  Paul  or  by 
others  to  Pnllippian  Ohurch  mien ;  but  ft  was  a  name,  once 
glren,  that  was  Ukely  soon  to  supersede  all  others  on  the  prin- 
oiple  of  th*  suniTal  of  the  fittest.  It  was  well  known  and 
onderstood  by  Greeks ;  and  not  less  so  by  the  Jews,  for  it  is 
common  In  the  Septoaeint ;  and  it  expresses  tnr  a  ainele  word  at 
once  the  dignity  and  toe  duties  of  the  rulers  <h  the  CAoroh. 

K.  Hanpt  suggest*  that  th*  Ushops  and  deacons  are  here 
selected  for  spedal  greeting  beoauae  they  bad  taken  a  leading 
part  in  airanging  for  and  oolleoting  the  gift  sent  by  Epaphro- 
oitna.  With  re^rd  to  the  two  classes  of  persons  named,  Haupt 
write* :  '  It  ispoasible  that  there  Is  no  reference  here  to  the 
ofloe*.  In  1  Td  611  the  Kme  persons  are  cerUlnly  designated 
by  the  ezpreesions  and  (J  v/aM^fMMi ;  ana  it  is  at  least 

prcbable  that  the  same  is  tbe  ease  with  rward  to  the  nititu 
and  iiUnmXM  of  Epb  4".  Olament  (1  Ep.  xliL  5)  aaoribes 
presidenoy  to  Wirmtm  and  tiiaum  alike.  It  ia,  therefore,  pes- 
siUe  that  here  Irlntwu  and  tiimnt  are  to  be  undentood  aa 
applying  to  the  same  persons ;  and  that  here  as  in  the  otber 
nulina  Epistles,  there  was  as  yet  no  fixed  terminology  for  the 
oCoe  of  president'  UHe  OyangmteluiJUbri^e.  p.  8).  See, 
further  on  the  subfect  of  this  note,  Hort,  BedCuia,  111  f. 

Ncn  2.— Ph  S^-il.  This  paaaage  has  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  speoulativ*  theology,  and  many  attempt*  hare  been 
made  to  extract  from  u  an  apos^oUo  doctrine  of  uie  relations  of 
the  Dlrlne  and  hnman  natures  of  our  Lord  It  is  very  doubtful, 
however,  if  the  apostle  had  any  Intention  of  formulating,  or 
even  of  hinting  at  the  meaning  which  bis  words  are  supposed 
to  bear.  In  v.<  be  bad  uttered  a  warning  wainst  factiousness 
and  vain  glorr,  and  a  counsel  follows  to  cultivate  lowliness  of 
mind.  Of  this  voluntanr  choice  of  lowliness,  Christ  wa*  tbdr 
nest  example,  for  He  had  exchanged  His  heavenly  glory  tor 
the  lite  of  humanity,— lor  a  life  which  ended  In  a  deMh  tk 


,  Acoording  to  some  commentators  the  words  It  ■>  i—n^  Ml 
imi^xm  tbx  k^myfiiv  ify4trmn  *ii  iTvM  Urn  Sm  refer  to  tbe 
lowlmess  of  spirit  exhibited  by  the  Son  during  His  pre-existent 
BfCb  Although  in  the  form  of  Ood,  He  did  not  ambitioualy 
saateh  at  e<;^ality  with  Fattier.  If  this  be  Uie  meaning, 
it  ii  a  thou^t  stimively  foreign  to  the  ordinary  thought 
at  n.  Paul  to  hint  even  at  a  possible  rivalry  between  the 


nither  and  the  Son.  Nor  do  the  words  force  us  to  ado|it 
this  interpretation.    The  word  as  distinguished  troa 

#xii/u>  denotes  that  which  is  essential  to  the  subject,  that 
which  jnoperly  belongs  to  its  nature ;  and  the  woraa  H  Am 
In  tui  need  not  express  a  different,  but  the  same  Idea. 
Ohiist beingln the  form  of  God,  therefore  pceaessed  equality 
with  Ood.  The  only  word  which  creates  difSculty  is  ifwrny/tii, 
which,  according  to  its  termination,  signifies  '  a  snatching,'  not 
'  the  thing  snatched.'  But  substantives  in  -lut  are  frequently 
used  to  describe  the  concrete  thing  (e.;.  wufuritit,  nfiruU, 
tufiii),  'Afrmy/tit  occurs  only  once  in  classical  writers  In  a 
paaswe  In  Plutarch  (Jfor.  p.  12  A).  So  we  cannot  say  with 
ocrtainbr  whether  or  not  It  was  ever  employed  In  the  paasiv* 
•ense.  It  was  certainly  so  used  by  the  Greek  Fatbeis,  who  wera 
writing  in  their  native  tongue.  In  a  number  of  passages  th* 


Fathers  employ  the  expreasion  tfnyiM  n  maittmi  as  nnonym- 
with  tbs  more  ordlnaiy  expression  mfww/itA  «  w.  It 
may  so  translate  kptwryM  here,  the  meanimt  Is  ttiat  Christ 
not  regard  the  equality  with  God  which  He 


ons  with  tbs  more  < 
w* 

did 

aprlaetoBe 
surrendered  it 


!riy  graqied  and  retained,  bnt  of  Bis  own  will 
br  th*  condition  of  lowliness,  lb*  v*rb  «mm 
OBo  4M,  1  Co  m  »U)  refers  to  this  somndcr  by  Christ  of 
Bis  heavenly  glory  and  dignity,  and  th*  mannar  of  snrrendar 
Is  sxplained  in  the  expression  that  follows  /nyfl'  imfUm. 
To  answer  the  questions  of  speculative  tbemogy  as  to  tbe  exact 
relation  which  oontinned  to  exist  between  the  '  two  nature*' 
of  Christ,  wa*  entirely  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  St.  Paul's 
•xbortatlon.  'It  oontaina,'  writes  Zalm  (Bint,  in  d.  ST), 
•  hardly  more  dogmatioal  teaching  than  tbe  sentence  In  2  Co  8*.' 

Nora  S.— Ph  SIMS,  niis  passage  does  not  harmonize  either 
in  substance  or  intone,  with  the  rest  of  the  Bpistl*.  Itabnost 
looks  as  If  It  had  been  torn  out  of  it*  connexion  in  the  Ep. 
to  the  Galatlans,  or  in  the  2nd  Ep,  to  the  Corinthians.  It 
ha*  certainly  more  kinship  with  thos*  BJfilstles  than  with  the 
Epistle  in  which  it  stands.  It  consists  c<  a  passionate  invective 
against  the  Judalxera,  reminding  us  of  Galatians,  followed  by  a 
vindication  ot  St.  Paul's  own  pcation  as  the  possessor  of  all  tbs 
privileges  of  which  th*  Judalzins  were  fond  of  boasting. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  discover  a  fitting  connexian  be- 
tween it  and  the  preceding  paiagrajdi,  which  concludee  wiUi 
the  words,  'Ilnally,  my  brethren,  reloioe  in  the  Lord.'  Some 
conmientators(«.|7.  Bengel,  B.  Weiss,  Kldpper)  have  seen  a  link  ol 
connexion  La  the  droumstance  that  (Christian  joy  was  otjscured  by 
the  practice  of  Judaic  rites  which  diverted  the  gate  from  Christ : 
'  Oaudium  spitituale  optimam  affert  certicudinem  contra  errorea, 
Judaioos  pttesertim'  (Bengel).  But  a  connexion  so  delicately 
hinted,  when  the  Judaliers  were  in  question,  is  unlike  St.  PauL 
Lightfoot  gives  up  the  itttempt  to  establish  an  inneroonnexion  of 
the  passage  with  wliat  goes  before.  He  conjectures  that  tbe 
apoetle  was  interrupted  when  writing  the  letter.  In  the  inter- 
vsl  something  occurred  in  Rome  wmoh  reminded  him  of  the 
reetless  propsgandism  of  the  Judaixing  mi^sionariea.  '  What  if 
they  aluNila  interfere  at  PhUippi  as  they  were  doing  at  Bome, 
and  tamper  with  tbe  faith  and  loyalty  of  bis  converts  f  With 
this  thought  weighing  upon  his  spirit  he  resumes  his  letter.' 
But  a  device  of  this  character  rather  suggests  the  interpreter  in 
despair.  We  prefer  the  explanation  of  £.  Haupt,  who  remarin 
that  the  fragmentary  character  of  Paul's  cloemg  exhortations 
make*  It  unneceseaiy  to  look  Ua  a  connexion  with  the  foregoing 
passage,  it  a  possible  danger  to  the  Philippians  from  the  Juda- 
Izers  was  present  to  his  mind.  That  he  is  speaking  ot  the 
Judalzei*  sufficiently  explains  the  sudden  change  of  tone  to 
severity  and  solemn  wammg ;  for  the  mention  ot  thoee  plotters 
against  the  peace  ot  his  Churches  always  excited  tbe  indigna- 
tion of  the  aposUe.  It  also  accounts  for  th*  introduction  of 
the  vindication  of  his  own  anoeatral  privileges  as  a  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  as  one  who  liad  always  been  found  blameless 
as  touching  the  righteousness  wliich  is  of  the  law ;  for  Uie 
apostle  was  aware  that  it  was  the  invariable  practice  of  the 
Judaixers  to  indulge  in  detraction  ot  himself,  whom  they  re- 
garded as  the  chief  obstaci*  to  their  designa  upon  th*  freedom 
of  th*  Church. 

V.  The  GENxnNENBSs  and  Inteortit  of  the 
Epistle. — The  genuineness  of  Philippians  was  de- 
nied by  Baur  and  his  scholars  Schwegler,  Volkmar, 
etc,  and  by  Hitzig.  The  mention  of  bishops  and 
deaoons  in  the  greeting  betrayed,  they  main- 
tained, a  later  date  than  the  lifetime  of  St.  Panl. 
They  fonnd  in  it,  moreover,  evident  traces  of  the 
Gnosticism  of  the  2nd  centuiy.  Its  teaching  regard- 
ing the  Kenosis  of  Christ  (2*)  was  a  re^xion  of 
the  Valentinian  myth  of  the  fall  of  Sophia  from 
the  Pleroma  to  the  Kenoma.  In  2*  they  found 
the  Gnostic  Docetic  teaching  about  the  oody  of 
Christ ;  and  in  2'°  Mtuxsion's  doctrine  of  a  Dttctnins 
ad  Inferos.  In  Clement,  who  is  mentioned  in  4*, 
they  perceived  a  reference  to  tbe  Clement  ol  the 
Clementine  Romances.  The  design  of  the  Epistle, 
according  to  Baur,  was  to  repel  Ebionite  assaults, 
and  to  promote  unity  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  Chui'ch.  The  views  of  Baur  with  regard  to 
this  Epistle  possess  at  present  only  a  iiistorical 
interest.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  if  ac(«pted, 
if  not  by  all,  at  least  by  a  great  majority  of  NT 
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eritios.  Uamy  who  reject  Epheeians  and  are 
doubtful  of  Coloaaiaiis  {e.g,  Jttucher,  Hilgenfeld, 
Pfleiderer,  Idpriua),  aooept  Philippians  u  the 
genuine  work  of  the  raostle.  fiolaten  in  his  latest 
work  (PeuUimiehe  TXeologie,  1898),  although  he 
continued  to  place  it  among  the  Epistles  wrongly 
ascribed  to  Paul,  admitted  tluit  its  teachins  is  whimy 
Pauline.  A  theory  was  broached  recently  ojrVoeltMr 
(TkT,  1892)  that  the  Epistle  is  inpart  the  work  of 
Paul,  in  part  by  another  hand.  Tlie  genuine  parts 
are,  according  to  Voelter,  l»-»-  »>«•  ^  2"  "  4>o-n  ". 
The  remaining  parts  are  not  genuine.  Spitta  {Zur 
Oeiehiehte  u.  Lit.  A.  Urehnttenthmni,  1893)  also 
denies  the  integrity  of  the  Epistle.  C  Clemen 
{DieEinheit  d-pauiin.  Brie/e,1694),  while  rejecting 
the  theory  of  Voelter  and  defending  the  gennmeness 
of  the  whole  of  the  Epistle,  main  tains  that  it  consists 
of  two  letters  of  the  apostle,  written  at  different 
times,  and  made  into  one  by  an  editor.  2'*'**  SM' 
4*-  *  he  holds  to  belong  to  the  second  leaver.  The 
expression  of  Polycarp,  tiiat  Paul  wrote  'letters' 
to  the  Fhilippiaos,  is  relied  upon  as  living  a  certain 
traditional  authority  to  this  theorr.  Did  the 
portions  which  are  considered  as  oelonging  to 
different  letters  follow  one  another  consecntively, 
the  theory  might  deserve  some  consideration  :  for 
two  letters  by  the  same  author  might  easily  hare 
got  fastened  together,  and  would  in  time  hare  been 
regarded  as  one  letter.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
motives  could  have  induced  an  editor  to  tmosform 
two  connected  letters  into  a  document  of  artificial 
irieoework.  Chapter  3  alone  gives  some  colour  to 
the  idea  that  foreign  matter  may  have  found  its 
way  into  the  Epistfe,  but  is  not  sufficient  to  lead 
OS  to  accept  Clemen's  theory. 

ltTBAmM.—lKTBODUOTloir.—T.  O.  Bur,  PamhudtrAveHl 
Jm  ChrUH,  1866-«7  [Enc.  to.  by  Mrndca,  187S1 ;  A.Hilmlald, 
Hutor.-brU.  SinUttma  in  dtu  NT,  1876 1  H.  J,  Holumun, 
Lehirtmehder  KiitorttA-Mtttehtnmiilt^^ 
Theodor  Zaim,  EirUeUvmg  in  dot  ST,  U87;  F.  OoiMt  /«Kr»- 
diMtion  to  tht  NT,  18M. 

COMItsirTAxaa.-~J.  B.  UgfaUoot,  SI  PoaTt  XpUO*  to  th» 
Phttippiam,  »  nriaed  text,  witta  IntroduoUon,  Note*,  ud  Di«- 
Mrtation,  1896 ;  0.  J.  EUloott,  St.  PmiTt  SpittU  to  tit  Philip- 
via/no,  1S(U ;  E.  Haapt,  ■  Die  Oetuigeiiaoluftsbtiete  nea  bear- 
belteti'lii  }l«jftftKonumenUiT»,  1807 ;  A.  K16pper, DtrBritfia 
ApottoU  PauluM  on  die  Philipptr,  188S ;  B.  A.  Upeins,  Hani- 
OommotUor,  1801 ;  Woblenbeig  in  Kungrf.  Comm.  1SS6 ;  John 
EuUe,  A  Commmtan  on  tht  OnA  Tout  of  a»  SpiMt  at. 
Paul  U  tht  Phaippiant,  edited  br  W.  Toung,  Or.  and  Bmr. 
1884 :  O.  J.  Vaosfaan,  St  PrnTi  SpUu*  to  thoPhaippUm*,  Or. 
and  Enr.  1886 j  H.  O.  O.  UrnHo, '  Tbe  Eptatle  to  the  milpplans,' 
In  Comb.  BOb/or  Sdmlt,  alw  PhO^ptan  Studitt,  uSfTi. 
H.  Gilloid.  l%t  l»earnation,A  Andy  )t/  PhaippUm*  U.  S-ll, 
1897;  J. A.Bt«t,BpliMlant,l>kaMano,Colai$Umt, Philemon, 
1890 ;  IL  B.  Tlneent,  •  PhUtaiioi  and  Philonon  ■  Qn  Intemt. 
OrO.  Commk.\  Vm.  J.  GiBB. 

PHILISTU.— See  next  aitide,  and  Palestikb. 

PmLISTIHES  (o^t^j,  in  Am  IP  and  1  Ch  U» 

[KethibK]  trvia^ ;  LXX  «vXurrwl/t  in  the  Heza- 
teuch,  and  ilOJ>^\oi,  elsewhere ;  in  Josephus  and 
other  Greek  writers  ^vXiorvot  or  IlaXiuffrtFM). — 
'  Philistines'  b  the  gentilie  plural  of  nr^fi  1°  AY 
■PalesUna,'  'PalesUne,'  'tiie  Philistines,'  bnt 
in  RV  always  <Philistia';  in  As^.  'Palaitv,' 
'PUittu'f  in  Or.  noXaurlni,  but  in  LXX  always 
transmuted  into  the  word  for  'Philistines'  (Ex 
16",  Is  14»-",  Ps  60*  SS*  87«  108»,  Jl  3«).  The 
Hebrew  name  as  well  as  the  Greek  has  been 
explained,  though  with  very  donbtful  warrant, 
as  Dy  derivation  denoting  '  immigrants.' 

1.  The  Name. — It  is  probaUr  Semitic.  It  has  a 
peculiar  grammatical  use.  The  Hebrew  has  two 
usual  ways  of  designating  a  people  as  such.  One 
way  is  by  the  use  of  the  primitive  noun  without 
modification,  just  as  proper  names  of  persons  are 
used.  For  example,  'Asshnr,'  'Assyrian,'  'the 
Assyrian,' '  the  Assyrians '  are  in  Hebrew  aU  alike 
AuMir,  this  noun  denoting  either  the  founder, 
the  country,  the  nation,  or  the  people,  and  in 


each  meaning  used  in  the  masculine  singular,  a  id 
without  the  article.  But  no  such  use  is  ever  mtda 
of  any  primitive  from  which  PUUhttm  might  be 
derivM.  The  other  way  is  by  the  use  of  the 
gentilio  adjective  in  the  masculine  singular,  with 
the  article.  We  have,  for  example,  'the  Moabite,' 
'the  Jebnsite,'  'the  Ekronite,'^  'the  Gittite,'  in 
the  singular,  alike  for  an  individual  and  for  the 
people  as  a  whole,  though  the  English  versions 
pluralize  words  of  this  class  when  thev  denote 
peoples.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  word  Pilishti 
IS  used  in  the  sln^ar  only  of  individuals,  the 
instances  being  Gohath  (I  S  IT**  and  often)  and 
the  Philistine  of  2  S  21''',  and  is  always  plural 
when  it  denotes  the  Philistine  people.  Farther, 
it  u  regularly  used  without  the  article,  though 
there  are  some  exceptions,  e.g.  Jos  13^,  1  S  4'  7" 
18«  17"*-,  2  8  6'*  Zl^iKeth.),  1  Ch  ll*  2  Ch  21". 
These  facts  differentiate  this  name,  in  a  very 
marked  way,  from  most  other  bibliciil  names  w 
peoples. 

Tnis  differentiation  becomes  the  more  marked 
when  we  note  that  it  serves  to  affiliate  the  Philis. 
tine  name  in  certain  directions,  as  well  as  to  sever 
it  in  other  directions.  Perhaps  the  name  Caphtorim 
and  the  six  other  unusual  names  mentioned 
with  Peiithttm  in  Gn  lO'*-"  follow  completely 
the  same  usage,  though  the  number  of  instances 
is  too  small  to  be  decLdve.  The  word  Bi^luUm, 
when  used  as  a  gentilic  name,  follows  the 
same  usage ;  and  the  other  proper  names  of  the 
nant  peoples  follow  it  in  that  they  are  used  in 
the  pluTal  (see  Giant,  etc.).  The  name  nf}, 
denoting  the  Egyptian  people,  is  plural  except 
in  Ezr  9*.  The  words  "^a,  'Ethiopian,'  'v'f, 
'  Lybian,'  <i\frj,  '  Chaldtean,'  denoting  peoples,  are 
always  plural,  and  are  regularly  denmte  without 
the  article.  All  this  is  certainly  significant  of 
facts  in  Philistine  history.  Whether  the  facts 
thus  signified  are  recoverable  is  another  question. 

2.  CKaracteriatics  of  the  Philistines  in  the  times 
tehen  they  are  best  knoum. — The  usage  attending 
the  name  is  not  more  remarkable  than  are  many 
of  the  facts  concerning  the  Philistines  themselves, 
as  they  appear  in  the  OT. 

Their  territory  extended  'from  the  SkKihor* 
which  is  before  Egypt,  even  unto  the  border  of 
Ekron  northward  "(Jos  13^  ').  Its  eastern  limit 
was  at  Beth-shemesh  (1  S  6").  It  included  pes. 
ribly  2000  square  miles  of  land,  much  of  it  re- 
markably fertile.  Within  this  territory  there 
were,  according  to  the  biblical  writers,  in  the 
times  when  the  Philistines  were  prominent,  four 
kinds  of  inhabitants.  First,  there  were  the 
Philistines  proper.  Second,  there  were  remnants 
of  the  Analdm  and  the  Awim  in  Gaza,  Gath, 
Ashdod,  etc  (Jos  11"  13',  Dt  2»).  These  were 
politically  Philistine,  as  the  Anakini  at  Hebron 
were  politically  Amorite.  Third,  the  accounts 
of  the  conquest  under  Joshua  and  of  the  subse- 
quent events  seem  to  imply  that  there  were 
Canaanites  living  among  the  Fhilistines,  some  of 
whom  were  conquered  and  superseded  by  Israel 
(see  3  below).  Fourth,  some  of  -  the  southern 
Geshnrites  (Jos  13',  1  S  27'),  and  perhaps  other 
like  tribes,  lived  within  the  PhUistme  territory, 
near  the  Egyptian  border.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Philistines  seem  to  have  confined  themselves 
to  their  own  narrow  region,  even  when  for  decade 
after  decade  they  held  dominion  over  the  wider 
territories  of  Israel.  It  is  recorded  as  an  excep- 
tional fact  that,  after  the  overthrow  of  Saul  at 
Gilboa,  some  of  them  became  resident  amons 
the  teaelites  in  the  regions  beyond  Jerreel  and 
Jordan  (1  S  31',  1  Ch  10'). 

The  Philistines  were  proficient  in  agricnltnrt 

*  Tliat  ia,  either  an  arm  of  the  Nile  (Dlllm.)**  the  Widf  <( 
'ArUh, '  river  (Soj)  of  Egypt- 
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,  10^  *,  1  S  6,  2  K  8>  etc).  Th«nr  wete  skUful 
architectare,  in  sculpture,  in  the  workioj;  of 
lion  and  of  the  precioua  metsls»  and  in  other 
arts  {e.g.  Jg  16»*,  1  S  6.  IS*  »  17'  •  etc.).  At  a 
relatiTely  early  date  th^  seem  to  have  had 
monetary  naafes  peculiar  to  thenuelvea,  witness 
the  '  deren  hnndred  of  eilver '  ( Jg  IS*-  '*  ;  cf. 
17^  In  fine,  they  are  presented  to  ua  as  re- 
latively a  wealthy  and  hiehly  civilized  people. 
So  far  as  appears,  it  was  only  in  later  times  that 
they  engi^fed  largely  in  commerce  and  maiitame 
porsnits. 

Politically,  thev  had  five  principal  centres,  the 
cities  of  A^dod«  Gasa,  Ashkelon,  Gath,  and 
Ekron  (wh.  see,  sereralhrt  <u>d  see  also  I  S  V-'', 
Joe  19*.  Zeph  2**^  etc).  It  has  been  inferred  that 
Ashdud  possessed  a  right  of  hegemony  over  the 
others;  out  the  oider  «rf  mentiim  differs  in  dif- 
ferent plaees;  and,  judging  by  the  history,  the 
daim  of  Gath  to  the  hegemony  is  much  stronger 
than  that  of  Ashdod.  Besides  uie  five,  the  Philis- 
tines had  many  other  cities,  the  following  (which 
see)  being  familiar  examples:  Cierar,  Gezer, 
Timnah,  Ziklag,  Gob,  Oibbeth<m,  Jabneh  (2  Ch 
28*) ;  and  ma^  of  them  dwelt  in  nnwalled  towns 
(1  S  6",  Dt  £■) ;  but  the  five  principal  oenteea 
reraeeentatively  btcluded  them  aU  (1  S  V). 

Their  politi«d  organixation  waa  unique  The 
people  of^  each  centre  are  currently  spoken  of  in 
the  ordinary  way  in  which  other  nationalities  are 
mentioned,  as  'the  Ashdodite,' '  the  Ashkelonite,' 
etc  But  the  centres  themselves  and  their  political 
heads  are  alike  derignated  by  the  altogether  pecn- 
liar  word  vr?},  ftrOnim,  tr.  '  lords '  in  AV  and  R  V 
<Jos  1^,  Jg  16*  etc).  This  word  Ls  used  only  in 
the  plnraL  It  is  doubtless  the  native  term,' and 
has  no  near  cognates  in  the  Hebrew,  save  that  a 
word  of  the  same  spelling  is  naed  (1  K  7")  of  some 
accessory  to  the  wheels  of  the  laver- bases  of 
Solomoirs  temple.  Here  the  RV.  following  Vnlg. 
and  many  lexicons,  tr.  by  'axles,'  tiiongh  the 
word  is  different  nom  (he  one  rendered  'axle- 
trees'  in  the  same  context.  Half  a  dosen  op- 
posing deriTationa  have  been  conjectured  for 
fir&tdm,  none  of  them  more  plausible  than  the 
natural  suggestion  that  these  five  dties  and  their 
eldefii  were  regarded  as  the  centres  or  lepiesenta- 
tives  of  national  power  i  or  that  farm  is  tlie  Greek 

T^fMIVM. 

The  ftiilntm, '  lords,'  are  distingmshed  from  the 
tOHm,  DTir,  'captains'  (1  8  18"  29",  where  AV 
and  BV  misleadingly  translate  'princes'  instead 
of  'eapta^').  This  former  are  the  depositaries 
of  national  authority,  and  the  latter  the  men  in 
•otnal  military  command.  In  particular  cases, 
both  «^ces  may  or  maynot  have  been  combined 
in  one  person.  The  LXX  prevailingly  tr.  tmn 
by  farpiwjit  or  mrfawla,  'satrap'  or  'satrapy,' 
and  sar  by  vrpanryif,  'captain,  but  sometimes 
interchange  the  two^  and  sometimes  tr.  firantm 
bysmorm,  'rulers.' 

The  functions  of  the  firJiilm  were  both  civil  and 
military.  We  have  no  aooonnt  of  any  one  teren 
acting  oy  himself,  but  only  of  acts  in  which  the 
whole  body  of  tlrdittin  participated.  The  acconnts 
speak  sometimes  of  the  '  armies'  and  sometimes  of 
the  'army'  of  the  Philistines  (1  S  23>  28>  29). 
Apparent^  each  of  the  five  centres  had  its  inde- 
pendent force,  but  aU.  were  combined,  in  time  of 
war,  under  one  command.  In  David's  time  Gath 
was  espedallyiirominent,  and  perhaps  held  the 
hegemony  (1  Ch  80*,  BY  of  2  S  8> ;  d.  1  Ch  18>). 
King  Acnisn  <rf  Gath  may  have  been  the  Philistine 
eommander-in-chief,  though  the  narrative  does  not 
CKplidtiy  say  so  (1  S  29). 

We  have  no  information  as  to  whether  the  office 
of  fercM  was  hereditary  or  elective  or  jperpetoated 
hi  some  othar  wi^,  nor  as  to  the  relation  oetween 


this  office  and  that  of  king.  None  of  the  Philistine 
kings  who  are  mentioned  reigned  over  all  Philistia 
(Gn  20»  26>- »,  Jer  25*  Zee  9») ;  they  were  aU  local. 
We  are  not  told  whether  the  flrSnim  existed  from 
the  earliest  times,  or  whether  they  continued  to 
exist  after  the  conquest  by  David.  But  in  the  one 
instance  we  have  of  a  Philbtine  king  in  relations 
with  the  tirantm,  the  instance  of  Achish  ( 1 S  28. 29), 
the  king  is  compelled  to  submit  to  the  firantm. 
Achish  may  himself  have  been  feren  of  Gath,  as 
well  as  king  of  Gath. 

The  religion  of  the  Philistines  was  in  some 
respects  unique  (see  Daoon  and  Baal-zebub). 
They  were  a  very  religious  people.  Their  priests 
and  diviners  (I  S  6*)  had  great  influence  Their 
dond-observing  (?)  soothsayers  (Is  2")  were  famous. 
Their  being  an  uncircumcised  people  is  much 
emphasized  in  the  biblical  records  ( Jg  14*  16",  1  S 
U«  IT*  "  31«,  2  S  1»,  Jer  9»- »). 

They  were  distinguished  especially  for  military 
prowess.  Pretty  full  details  of  their  system  mijjht 
be  gathered  from  various  parts  of  the  Bible,  m- 
dnding  mention  of  their  archers,  their  equipment 
for  heavy  armed  infantry,  their  organization  into 
hundreds  and  thousands,  etc  (1  S  31*,  1  Ch  10*, 
1  S  29*).  The  accounts  make  the  impresdon  that 
they  usually  fought  as  infantry,  though  chariots 
and  cavalry  are  mentioned  (IS  13*,  2S  1*.  and 
perhaps  Jg  I").  We  have  descriptions  of  their 
savage  trMtment  of  the  bodies  of  their  fallen 
enemies  (I  S  31, 1  Ch  10),  and  of  the  honours  with 
which  their  women  wdcomed  their  warriors  re- 
turning from  victory.  But  more  significant  than 
all  matters  of  detail  is  the  fact  that  this  little 
nation,  with  its  few  hnndred  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, was  able  again  and  again  to  conquer  Isnel, 
ana  to  hold  Israel  in  subjection  for  generations. 

In  their  military  operations  they  seem  to  have 
pursued  a  very  aefinite  policy.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  any  movement  of  conquest  they  prac- 
tised effective  and  sjrstematic  pillage,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  Keilah  (1  S  23'),  or  earlier, 
after  their  first  great  ddeat  of  Saul  (1  S  13"-"). 
The  indications  are,  however,  that  the  Israelites 
increased  in  population  and  wealth  during  the 
long  periods  ot  Philistine  oppreadon,  provided  they 
were  submissive.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  conquerors,  whenever  resist- 
ance ceased,  to  abstain  from  pillage,  doubUess 
exacting  tribute  instead,  and  finding  it  for  their 
own  interest  to  have  the  tributary  people  as  pros- 
perous as  posdblc 

To  secure  submission,  the  Philistines  practified 
the  disarmament  of  the  subjected  people  We  have 
an  instance  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  S  13**^,  and 
what  seems  to  be  an  alludon  to  an  earlier  in^ance 
of  the  time  of  Shamgar  (Jg  3**  6*).  According  to 
the  LXX  in  the  first  of  these  passages,  the  Philis- 
tines naed  this  as  a  method  of  exacting  tribute, 
suppressing  the  working  of  metals  in  Israd,  and 
then  compelling  the  IsrMlites  to  pay  an  exorUtant 
price  for  their  tools. 

It  was  the  Philistine  policy  to  prevent  the  exist- 
ence of  a  united  Israd.  As  long  as  David  is  king 
of  Judah,  and  has  a  rival  kins  farther  north,  they 
seem  to  be  content.  When  krael  is  divided,  the 
Philistine  supremacy  is  not  imperilled.  But  when 
it  is  proposed  that  David  reign  over  all  the  twelve 
tribes,  the  Philistine  armies  march  at  once  (2  S  6'''). 
A  similar  dtnation  had  arisen  previously,  when 
Samnd  became  judge  (1  S  7*). 

Presumably,  the  Philistines  did  not  achieve  all 
their  successes  dngle-handed.  It  is  a  familiar  fact 
that  in  cases  of  Eg^tian  invadon,  in  earlier  times, 
or,  later,  of  Assyrian  invadon,  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  multituoinous  litUe  peoples  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean  to  band  to- 
gether against  the  oommon  foe   Judging  by  the 
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Bnmben  of  th«  iBraelites,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Hezateach,  the  invasion  under  Joshua  was  suffi- 
tiently  fonnidahle  to  call  for  similar  confederations 
of  the  threatened  peoples.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
The  Bible  represents  the  redstanoe  made  to  Joshua 
and,  later,  to  David  as  being  at  this  ehaxacter. 
We  shall  presently  find  evidence  that  in  some  of 
(be  wan  <n  subjugation  the  Pliilistine  snooess  was 
doe  in  part  to  the  aldlity  to  array  many  allies 
■gainst  uraaL 

S.  Th*  Hitkury  of  the  PAaw<jiM*.— Bevond  dis- 
pute, they  were  immigraats  into  Falestme.  The 
passages  preeently  to  be  dted  affirm  (bis  explicitly. 
It  has  been  tiiouglit  to  be  implied  in  the  etymology 
of  the  Hebrew  name  PSitUtm  as  wdl  as  of  the 
Greek  *AAX4^«Xoi.  So  far,  the  problem  ia  eaqr. 
But  the  questions  whence  they  migrated,  and 
when  and  how  the  migrating  stock  was  modi- 
iied  in  its  new  leati,  an  qneraons  not  so  readily 
answered. 

The  PhUistine  language  was  probably  Semitie, 
although  the  data  whence  this  eondnaon  is  drawn 
are  reraicted.  So  were  certain  important  elements 
in  their  religion  and  their  civilization.  Tliis  proves 
either  that  the  Philistines  were  originaUy  Sraiitie, 
or  tliat  th^y  changed  their  language,  and  to  some 
extent  (heir  institutions,  under  the  influence  of 
(he  Semitic  region  to  wliich  they  came. 

We  are  told  that  they  came  from  Cwhtor,  as 
Israel  from  Egypt,  or  Aram  from  Kir  (Am  V,  Dt 
9*) ;  that  they  were  Caphtorim  (Dt  2").  They 
are  called  '  the  remnant  of  the  coast  of  Caphtor' 
(Jer  47*'*).  The  Caphtorim  are  said  to  be  one  of 
(he  seven  nationalities  begotten  Misraim 
(Egypt),  and  the  Philistines  are  said  to  have 
'  eome  onC  from  (he  looalil^  where  one  or  more  of 
(be  other  rix  were  (6n  I0>*->«).  The  text  has  the 
adverb  of  place  'from  where,'  not  (he  pronoun 
'  frmn  whom,'  and  the  two  expressions  are  not  in 
Hebrew  convertible.  It  is  not  said  that  the 
Philistinee  are  descendants  of  the  Casluhim  and 
the  others,  and  (here  is  no  need  to  transpose  the 
clauses  or  otherwise  change  the  text  (but  see  Dillm. 
ad  he.).  The  net  result  from  this  part  of  the 
testimony  is  (ha(  the  nucleus  ot  the  Pliilistine 
peoide  consisted  of  Caphtorim,  who  n^grated, 
within  known  historic  times,  from  regions  in- 
haUted  by  Caphtorim  and  kindred  pe^lee. 

But  where  was  Caphtor  1  The  LXX  uniformly 
eitiier  tnmsliterate  tne  name  or  make  it  Cappa- 
docia.  Some  have  identified  Caphtor  witii  Cyprus. 
This  finds  some  support  in  the  fact  that  the  "Egvp- 
tian  monuments  associate  the  Plulistines  with  tne 
Zakkal,  a  people  from  Cyprus,  and  portray  the 
two  as  scarcely  distinguishable.  Ebws,  Hal^vy, 
and  others  have  strongrv  held  that  Caphtor  was  a 
region  in  or  near  the  Egyptian  Delta.  There  is 
a  strong  recent  trend  toward  the  opinion  that 
Caphtor  was  Oi-ae.  See  Caphtoh.  Cabites, 
Chbrbtuites  and  Pblkthitks,  Crete.' 

The  argument  for  identifying  Caphtor  witii 
Crete  connects  itself  closely  with  the  phenomena 
presented  by  another  bibliiaJ  name,  ux  two  rela- 
tively late  places  (Zeph  2*,  Ezk  25>*-  >■)  the  PhUis- 
(ines  are  identified,  whol^  or  in  part,  with  the 
ChSrithtm,  whom  the  LXX,  in  these  putces,  make 
(o  be  the  Cretans.  In  both  passages  the  word 
Chirithtm  is  used  in  a  punning  way,  effecting  a 
play  on  words.  The  name  does  not  occur  eue- 
where  in  the  plural,  but,  in  the  singular,  'the 
Cherethite'  is  once  mentioned  (1  S  3(^)  as  living 
in  or  near  the  Philistine  country,  and  six  or  seven 
times  in  connexion  with '  the  Pelethite,'  as  forming 
a  part  of  king  David's  military  force  (I  Ch  IS". 
2§  8»  16"  20*  and^«rtof  «»,  1  Kl»«).  On  the 
basis  of  these  facto  it  is  affirmed  that  Cherethite  ia 
another  and  earlier  name  for  the  Philistines,  that 
they  were  Cretans,  that  Pelethite  is  merely  a 


variant  form  of  Philietine,  and  that  David's  suc- 
cesses were  largely  due  to  hia  having  Philistine 
troops.  These  conclusions  are  plausible,  though 
thev  lack  something  of  being  sufficiently  proved. 

The  evidence,  however,  amounto  to  a  strong 
probability  in  favour  of  the  more  general  &ct  that 
the  Philistines  were  originally  Aryan  pirates, 
whether  from  Crete  or  Cyprus  or  elsewhere,  who 
forced  a  settlement  for  tnemselves  among  the 
Semites  and  Rephaim  of  the  Mediterranean  low- 
land, and  adopted  the  language,  and  in  part  the 
religion  and  civilization,  of  the  Semites  whom  they 
conquered.  Of  this  we  shall  find  manv  confirma- 
tions aa  we  proceed  to  consider  the  eviaence  as  to 
the  date  when  the  migration  took  place. 

Bamses  m.  of  Egypt,  contemporary,  in  part, 
with  JodrnSj  sajv  tnat  in  his  eighth  year  he 
repulsed  an  invasion  made  by  six  or  seven  hostile 
nationa  Most  or  all  of  these  nations  have  Greek 
names.  They  are  kin  to  other  Greek  peoples, 
settled  on  the  African  coast  west  of  the  Delta, 
who  made  trouble  for  Ramses  in  his  fifth  and 
his  eleventh  jrears,  and  who  had  previously  made 
trouble  for  his  predecessors.  The  invaders  who 
came  in  hia  eignth  year  came  by  land  and  by 
sea.  Those  who  came  by  land  plundered  the 
Svrian  regions,  'b««;inning  with  the  people  of 
Kheta,  of  Kadi  (Galilee),  and  Caichemish,  Aiadusi 
and  Alua,'  established  a  rendezvous  '  in  (he  land 
of  (he  Amorites,'  and  were  defeated  by  Ramses  on 
the  frontier  between  Egypt  and  the  land  of  Zahi, 
that  is,  the  region  tliat  we  know  as  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  (Inso.  in  the  Ramesseum  at  Luxor,  aa 
dted  by  Brugsch,  Egrffit  nnder  the  Pharaoht, 
p.  S20).  Those  who  came  by  sea  entered  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  were  there  defeated,  large 
numbers  of  them  being  captured. 

Of  these  six  or  seven  peoples,  two  are  many 
times  mentioned  together,  to  the  extent  of  being 
somewhat  distinguished  from  the  others.  In  the 
sculptures  they  closely  resemble  one  another. 
They  are,  of  courae,  Greek  in  features  and  equip- 
ment. These  two  are  the  Zakkal  and  the  Puln- 
sata,  Pulsata,  Pulista,  Purusata,  Pnrosatha,  as 
the  name  is  variously  transliterated.  Scholars 
seem  to  agree  that  the  Zakkal  came  from  Cyprus. 
The  Pulsata  have  been  identified  with  the  Peiasgi, 
with  the  ProBoditte  of  Cyprus,  and  with  tns 
Philistines.  Some  of  those  who  believe  that  the^ 
were  the  Philistines  hold  that  they  came  at  this 
time  from  Crete  or  Cyprus,  and  were  settled  by 
Ramses,  after  their  defeat,  in  the  cities  of 
Zahi.  But  it  is  more  in  accord  with  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  to  hold  that  the  Pulsata  and  the 
Zakkal  had  then  been  on  this  coast  for  some 
generations,  keeping  in  communication  with  their 
kindred  in  the  various  Greek  regions,  and  now 
maldng  themselves  leaders  in  the  movement  of  the 
hordes  that  sought  the  spoils  of  Egypt.  If  the 
Pulsata  of  Ramses  had  then  just  come  from  Crete, 
he  would  surely  have  designated  them  by  their 
(3reek  name,  and  not  by  a  Semitic  descriptive 
word.  If  they  had  just  come  from  Crete,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  resemblance  which  the 
Egyptiaiis  found  between  them  and  the  Cypriote 
Zuckal,  while  this  is  easily  accounted  for  if  the 
two  had  long  been  dwelling  among  Semitic  neigh- 
bours on  the  coast.  Other  Greek  mvaders  Ramses 
describes  as  '  kings,'  or  as  '  peoples  of  the  sea,'  but 
he  speaks  of  the  'leaders  of  the  hostile  bands'  of 
the  Pulsata  and  the  Zakkal,  just  as  he  does  in  the 
case  of  the  Edomites  ('  Effigies  at  Medfnet-abu,'  as 
cited  in  Brugsch,  Egypt  under  the  Pharaoh*. 

L832).  Sayce  (ESM  p.  291)  cites  Hommel  as 
ving  found,  a  mention  of  the  Zakkal  on  the  coast 
near  Dor,  in  a  Babylonian  document  {WAIiv.  34, 
No.  2,  lines  2, 6)  of  the  15th  cent.  B.C.  The  writers 
of  the  history  in  the  OT  certainly  thought  of  the 
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FUUaUnM  w«U  established  in  their  oonntry 
before  the  Exodns  (Ex  13"  15>«  23",  Jos  13*-*  etc.). 
Whether  tbsjr  betieved  that  the  Philistines  were 
in  the  land  in  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  is 
not  so  certain.  They  designate  as  Philistine  both 
the  land  and  the  people  of  that  date  (Gn  2I*'''* 
2Qi.a  M.  u.  18)^  it  ig  easy  to  nnderstand  thte  as  a 
mere  geographical  oae  of  the  term,  or  as  proleptioal. 
On  Uw  other  hand,  however,  these  Philistines  are 
deaeribed  as  a  military  people  (6n  21*^  "  20"),  and 
aa  having  other  reaenibLincee  to  the  Philistines  of 
later  times;  and  the  proofs  that  the  Philistine 
migration  had  not  begun  aa  early  aa  the  time  of 
AInraham  aie  not  so  decisive  as  many  imagine. 

Whenever  the  Philistine  settlements  began, 
they  probably  began  on  a  relatively  amall  soJe. 
The  immigranta  came  in  miooeasive  eneditiona, 
and  not  all  at  onoe.  In  certain  matwn  they 
accepted  the  eonditiona  of  life  which  they  found 
on  the  soiL  They  beoame  owners  of  oattie  if  the 
people  whom  they  conquered  were  owner*  of  oattie, 
ana  raisers  of  erops  if  the  conquered  were  agrienl- 
toial  people.  If  th^  oonqnwed  Egyptian  tribu- 
taries, thOT  aoeepted  the  suzerainty  without  which 
Egypt  would  have  forthwith  expelfed  them.  They 
seem  to  have  aoeepted  the  Semitic  name*  of  the 
dtiee  they  conquered.  At  all  eventa,  Qaca,  CSath, 
Ashkelon,  and  several  other  cities  of  the  region 
were  known  by  the  names  still  familiar  to  us,  a* 
early  as  the  time  of  Amenhotep  m.  of  Egypt  (Tel 
el-Amama  letters).  There  were  of  them  more 
men  than  women,  and  the  marrying  of  native 
wives  bef;an  at  once.  Their  peculiar  political 
organization,  that  of  the  fSrOntm,  presumably  grew 
op  upon  the  soiL  From  the  time  of  Bamses  m. 
t&^y  were  probaUT  driven  fnmi  the  sea,  isolated 
from  their  Greek  undred,  and  compelled  to  become 
•  non-maritime  people.  Througn  these  various 
ehangea  of  blood,  institutions,  govenunent.  and 
•sternal  relations,  they  became  at  length  differ- 
entiated aa  a  people  1^  themselves. 

The  aooounta  of  the  conquest  by  Joshua  make 
the  imprearion  that  the  Philistines  were  then  in 
their  five  central  dtie*,  but  that  there  were  also  in 
the  region  several  independent  petty  CJanaanitish 
Ungdomat  that  Israel  at  that  time  cimquered 
moat  of  the  Canaanite  kingdoms,  although  it 
faUed  to  permaaentiy  hold  some  of  them  (Jos 
10*41  i|t.fcu  1211  11^  ia>.M  etc);  but  did  not 
conquer  the  Philistine  cities  (Jos  18*-*),  though 
Ekron,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza  are  by  the  tenure  of 
promise  included  in  tiie  inheritance  of  Judah  (Jos 
16«^  IS*).  It  is  said  that  Judah,  afte«  Joshua's 
death,  etmquered  Gaza,  Ashkelon,  and  Ekion 
(Jg  I**),  but  that  the  Philistine  dties  were  inde- 
pendent when  the  struggle  of  the  conquest  came 
to  an  end  (Jg  V). 

The  biblioal  reoords  signalize  four  periods  of 
oppression  of  Israel  by  the  Philistine*.  The  first 
i*  that  in  which  Shamgar  waa  the  deliverer  (Jg  3^ 
lO**).  This  was  in  the  time  of  tiie  twenty  years' 
omwession  by  Jabin  and  Sisera  (Jg  4*-*  6*-''). 
InresumaUy,  a  generation  or  two  of  pronterit^  had 
raised  larael  to  a  position  where  he  waa  formidable 
to  his  nd^bonra,  and  so  a  coalition  was  formed 
against  hun  by  the  Philistines  and  the  many 
peoples  of  the  north.  The  Philistine  pressnre 
was  mainly  felt  by  Judah  and  Simeon,  and  it 
mav  account  for  the  absence  of  these  two  from 
Deborah's  ndl-eall  of  the  tilbea  that  marched 
against  JaUn.  We  have  no  detail*  of  the  Phil- 
istine operations,  but  there  is  a  suggestion  of  a 
disarmament  of  their  enemies,  like  that  which  was 
praetised  afterwards  in  the  time  of  Saul  (Jg  3^  6*).* 

The  seoond  Philistine  oppression  of  Israd  is  that 
mentioned  in  Jg  10*-*  aa  occurring  before  the 

*  Moon  QAm^m,  pp.  80, 106)  igaei  that  SbamfkrqipMn  too 


eighteen  years  of  oppression  by  the  Ammonites. 
Contrary  to  common  opinion,  the  writer  of  this 
article  holds  that  this  was  the  oppression  in  which 
Samson  distinguished  himself  ( Jj;  13^-16).  It  began, 
apparently,  before  Samson's  birth  (Jg  13*),  wniie 
Tola  was  judge.  In  the  time  of  Samson's  wild 
youth  it  was  so  thoroughly  a  recognized  fact  (14* 
16")  that  it  did  not  prevent  relations  between 
Israelite  and  Philistine  families.  It  ceased  when 
Samson  was  made  judge,  after  the  battie  of  Lehi 
(15'*'*').  During  tne  twenty  years  of  his  public 
life,  the  Philistines  kept  on  their  own  side  of  the 
border  (16),  even  when  plotting;  against  him. 

The  third  Philistine  oppression  was  the  one  that 
lasted  through  the  forty  year*  that  Eli  was  judge 
(1 S  4",  here  regarded  as  corresponding  to  Jg  13') 
and  the  twenty  yean  that  followed  (1 S  7*). 
After  the  first  horrors  of  conquest  were  over,  the 
Israelites  seem  to  have  prospered  under  the  yoke, 
if  we  may  judge  of  the  population  by  the  size 
of  the  armiee  (1  S  4*-  ">  11>  16*).  This  oppression 
ceased  after  Samuel  became  judge  (1  S  7^'**).  He 
defeated  the  Philistines  in  a  decisive  battie.  He 
compelled  them  to  surrender  the  cities  in  their 
country  that  belonged  to  Israel,  that  is,  apparently, 
thoae  tnat  had  formerly  been  Canaanite,  and  had 
been  conquered  by  IsnteL  'And  the  Philistines 
were  subdued,  and  thev  came  no  more  into  the 
coasts  of  Israel ;  and  tne  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
aminst  the  Philistine* '  aa  long  aa  Samuel  remained 
chief  magistrate  of  Israel,  a  statement  not  incon- 
sistent with  lO*  13»->»«-. 

The  fourth  oppression  waa  that  of  the  time  of 
SauL  It  began  when  Saul  had  been  long  enough 
on  the  throne  for  hia  aon  Jonathan  to  have  grown  to 
military  age  (1 S  13*).  The  account  says  tnat  they 
invaded  Iwael  with  an  army  extraordinarily  large 
(1  S  13').  Deal  as  we  may  with  the  numbers 
g^ven,  it  appears  that  they  had  at  that  time  great 
respect  for  the  strength  of  Israel,  and  had  gathered 
an  immense  body  of  allie*  to  assist  mem.  It 
turned  out  that  their  preeantion  was  needless. 
Saul  quarrelled  with  SunneL  His  army  melted 
away  from  him.  With  no  resistance  worthy  j}i 
the  name,  the  Philistines  became  masters,  and 
plundered  and  disarmed  Israel  at  will.  Later, 
iwwever,  Israel  rallied.  During  the  remainder  of 
his  reign  Saul  waged  a  series  of  fierce  battles 
with  tbs  oppressors.  He  perished  in  the  battie 
of  Gilboa,  and  the  Philistine  power  over  Israel 
became  supreme  (1  S  31). 

Presumably  both  David  and  his  northern  com- 
petitor paid  tribute  to  Philistia  during  the  seven 
and  a  half  years  that  he  reigned  over  Judah  (2  S 
6").  Naturally,  they  interfered  to  raevent  his 
becoming  king  over  a  united  IsraeL  He  defeated 
them  in  two  desperate  defensive  oampugna  (2S 
6"->*),  and  then,  in  four  or  more  aggressive  expedi- 
tions (2  S  8'  21"'*'),  reduced  them  to  subjection. 

In  consequence  of  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom 
after  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  Philistines  bwame 
independent,  but  they  never  re-established  their 
earlier  f;lory.  We  hear  no  more  of  their  ttrOntm. 
Later,  m  the  Assyrian  times,  they  have  a  king  for 
each  of  their  cities  (Zee  9*,  Jer  25",  and  many  ptM 
sages  in  the  records  of  Sargon  and  his  successors). 
In  the  same  later  times  they  seem  to  be  engaged 
in  commerce,  dealing  especiaUy  in  Israelitish  spoils 
and  slaves  (Am  1«  Jl  3*'»,  cf .  Ob  »•  »»,  depend- 
ing, however,  on  the  date  one  assinis  to  Joel  and 
Obadiah).  Perhapsthere  are  signsofaGreek  revival 
among  them  (Jl  3*,  and  the  Yavan  of  Sargon). 

However  their  institutions  changed,  we  have 
frequent  mention  of  the  Philistines  themselves. 
Among  the  cities  fortified  by  Rehoboam  were  Gath 
and  Idareshah,  etc.  (2  Ch  11').  The  Philistines 
warred  with  Israel  for  Gibbethon  (1  K  15"  16"). 
They  were  celebrated  for  their  oracles  (2  K  1*)  aivt 
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their  aootliMtTan  (Is  2*).  Some  of  them  paid 
tribute  to  Jdioshaphat  (2  Ch  17"),  after  whoee 
death  they  raided  Jndah  {21'*-"\.  PhUUtia  was 
a  refoge  for  fngitiTes  when  tne  invasions  of 
Shalmaneeer  n.,  warring  with  Benhadad  and 
his  alliee,  eaiuied  famine  in  northern  Israel 
(2K  8*'*).  Haxael  of  Damascus  captured  Gath 
(2K  IV).  Ramman-nir&rt  m.  of  Assyria  oon- 
quered  Damasons  and  toolc  tribute  nrom  the 
Philistines.  At  this  point  there  is  a  wide  gap  in 
the  Assyrian  records.  When  they  again  become 
aTailable,  the  Philistines,  with  a  moltitade  of 
other  nations  between  the  Enptirates  and  the 
Mediterranean,  have  become  independent  of  the 
Assyrian,  and  are  agtun  being  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion. Uzziah  of  Judah  is  especially  prominent 
amongthe  rebel  kings.  Later,  dt  intrime  and  by 
arms.Tiglath-pileser,  to  whom  Ahaz  of  Judah  was 
tributary,  reduced  Gaza  and  Ashlcelon  to  tribute 
(B.C.  731).  Under  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  there 
were  two  parties  in  the  Philistine  dties,  the 
one  faronnne  Assyria  and  the  other  favonring 
Hezekiah  of  Judah,  and  the  latter  was  cmahe£ 
From  Sargon  to  Assurbani^  the  Asayrians  have 
much  to  say  oonceming  their  Philistine  conqnests 
and  subjects.  The  Philistine  military  operations 
of  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah  were  doubtless  connected 
with  Assyrian  politics  (2 Ch2e^^2K18T••).  Their 
mutual  relations  to  the  Assyrians  aooonnt  for  the 
fact  that  the  Israelite  historians  and  prophets, 
from  Amos  toEzekiel,  speak  of  the  PhUistines 
sometimes  with  denunciation,  as  enemies,  but  also 
often  as  having  a  common  interest  (2  Ch  28**,  Is  9" 
11",  Am  l»-»,Mio  l">->»,  Zeph  2«,  Jer  47*-',  Ezk 
lew  "  26»»-»,  Am  8»  6«  y.  Zee  9",  Jer  25»-»). 
Gath  vanishes  from  the  Ublical  records  (ezoepii 
Mic  1**)  from  the  time  of  its  capture  by  i7£aah 
(2  Ch  28*),  and  is  similarly  absent  u\tm  the 
Assyrian  monuments. 

The  Philistines  suffered  greatly  in  the  struggle 
between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  in  the  decadee  when 
the  Assyrian  power  went  down.  Herodotus  says 
that  Psammitichus  I.  of  Egypt,  the  contemporary 
of  Manasseh  and  Josiah  of  Judah,  took  Ashdod 
after  a  siege  of  29  years  (iL  167) :  that  in  the  later 
part  of  his  reign  Scythian  hordes  plundered  the 
temple  of  Venus  at  Ashkelon  (i.  105);  that  his 
successor  Necho,  returning  from  the  battle  of 
Megiddo  (when  Josiah  was  slain,  B.C.  608),  captured 
Gaza  (iL  159) ;  that  when  Cambyses  invaded  Egypt, 
about  B.C.  625,  Gaza  and  the  whole  coast  belonged 
to  the  long  of  the  Arabians  (iiL  5). 

This  is  practically  the  close  of  Philistine  history, 
thoujj^h  the  cities  and  some  of  the  institutions  long 
survived,  and  the  region  has  been  the  scene  ot 
many  interesting  events.  The  Aahdodites  came 
into  collision  with  Nehemiah  (Neh  4'  13").  Alex- 
ander the  Great  took  Gaza  from  the  Persians, 
Ptolemy  Lagi  did  notable  fighting  there.  In  the 
Greek  aooounta  of  the  Maccabsean  times  the  Alio- 
phuloi  tad  the  land  of  the  Alhphuloi  figure  pro- 
minentiy,  and  the  land  thus  described  is  the 
Philistine  country;  but  the  persons  called  Alio- 
phvioi  are  any  heathen  in  arms  against  Israel  (e.g. 
1  Mao  Z-i).  Sketches  of  the  later  history  are 
given  under  the  names  of  the  respective  cities. 

IfnunTmi.— mtds,  UfmieltUUt  .  .  .  i»r  PMHttatr; 
KDobd.  reUurtaflTUormt,  PUtMtr;  Piataohmuin,  PUni. 
tier,  p.  2610. ;  Stark,  Oam  tout  dU  fhSiitliUelU  KiM$,  Jena, 
1852.  Of  more  nti  nlua  are  raeant  works  on  Palestinian 
ceography  and  explorations,  works  mbUb  giT«  the  text  of 
Egyptian  and  AnTnan  innriptiou,  works  oo  \b»  blatory  of  tlia 
naUona  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  oommantariea  on  the 
biblica]  paeeages  where  the  Philietinea  are  mentioned.  As 
example*  one  may  ipediy  MoCunly,  HPM  toL  L  leotioni  IM, 
M,  1»-1M:  Sajoa,  SBB  p.  281,  and  BCU  (index);  Q.  A. 
Smith,  HOBt  oh.  Ix. ;  BmsKdi,  Bgypt  undir  tlu  Fharaolu, 
oh*.  lz.-xiT.  eto. ;  W.  Max  Mailer,  Atim  «.  Burma,  S87(f. ; 
ScfawallT,  iX*  Bmm  dtr  Phaistdtr,  ZWTk.  xrdv.  10811.; 
lUipno,  Anwvl(i/M«iral<oiif^4nt 
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PHILOLOOUS  («iX«X«yot).— The  name  of  a  Chris- 
tian greeted  by  St.  Paul  in  Ro  16>*  along  witk 
Julia,  Nereus,  Olympas,  and  others.  The  name  is 
common  among  slaves  and  freedmen,  and  in  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Imperial  household  (OIL  vi.  4116). 
Philologus  was  commemorated  with  Patrobat 
(which  see)  on  Nov.  4.  Later  legends  about  him 
will  be  found  in  Acta  Sanetonun,  Nov.,  iL  1,  p. 
222.  A.  C.  Hkaolaw. 

PHILOMETOR.— See  Ptoleht  TL 

PHILOSOPHY.— 

latrodnotion :  the  plao*  and  function  of  philosophy;  tb*  *» 
lation*  between  religion  and  phlloaoplty ;  to*  paiiodi  •! 
contact  between  them. 

I.  The  Problem  ot  Onek  FhUcsophy.— 1.  FInt  Stag*:  eartj 
Oreekthinken.  2.  Second etwo:  OwSopUit*;  Soantei^ 
Plato,  and  Aiiatotle.  8.  Tliiitf  Sta(«:  Btoios  and  Kpiaur- 
eao* J  Soeptioiem  ;  Neoplatonism. 

u.  The  Oontaot  of  Ohriatianity  with  Oreek  Philosophy.— L 
Dm  Obiletian  Unity :  Ohriatianity  and  Neoplatadni  oon- 
treated.  2.  Ohriatianitv  and  the  Oreek  doalian :  (L)  tht 
■peculatiTe  problem ;  (iL)  the  ethloal  problem,  t.  The 
ration  of  Ohrlatlan  experieaee  to  Oreek  forma  of  thonU. 
Beferenoa  to  the  oonolaalona  ot  the  'falatorioal'  lonool. 

Ths  Place  and  Function  of  Philotmhy. — Man 
lives,  and  man  thinks  about  the  life  he  Uvea.  This 
is  the  essence  of  his  constitution  as  man.  He  is 
imder  the  constraint  of  his  nature  to  re-think  the 
life  he  lives.  This  is  his  distinction  from  the 
lower  animals,  who  lire,  out  do  not  think  of  their 
life.  Admit  tiu.t  man  is  an  animal,  and  has  been 
produced  tj  evolution.  Admit  even  that  there  are 
tracer  of  several  mental  faculties  in  the  lower 
ar^Imals.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  for  man  alone 
does  life  present  itself  as  an  object  of  reflexion. 
For  man  alone  is  experience  a  problem.  Philo- 
sophy, speaking  broadly,  is  the  activity  of  thought 
brought  to  bear  on  experience  as  a  whole.  It  is, 
in  S^wegler's  phrase,  '  the  thinking  consideration 
of  things/  It  is  implied  in  the  very  fact  of  ex- 
perience being  a  problem  that,  throughout  its 
manifold  and  diverse  elements,  there  is  a  unity  oi 
thought,  reason,  or  spirit.   If  it  were  not  so,  ex- 

Krienoe  would  not  be  a  problem,  for  it  would  never 
,ve  arisen  as  a  whole  out  of  the  succession  oi 
separate  sensations.  It  is  the  task  of  Philosophy 
to  make  explicit  this  unity  which  is  implicit  in 
human  experience.  We  can  see,  therefore,  in 
broad  ontlme,  the  course  which  the  history  oi 
Philosophy  must  take.  It  is  a  progress  towards 
unity,  towards  a  synthesia  of  elements,  towards  a 
view  of  human  experience,  with  its  varieil  contents, 
from  one  central  standpoint. 

The  stages  of  this  progress  will  be  marked  by 
the  unifying  principles  which  they  severally  em- 
ploy. Such  a  principle,  let  us  suppose,  is  reached. 
It  serves  to  explain  a  number  ot  the  particular 
elements  of  experience,  and  to  bring  them  into 
a  harmony  which  shall  be  for  the  time  satisfactory 
to  thought  and  stimulating  to  action.  Soon,  how- 
ever, it  IS  found  that  this  synthetic  principle  is  not 
adequate  to  the  complexity  of  life.  Elements  oi 
experience  come  into  view  which  refuse  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  alleged  universal  prindple.  The 
harmony  which  was  temporarily  reached  is  broken. 
Tragic  discoid  appears.  The  quest  for  unity  has 
to  M  resumed  with  a  deeper,  sadder,  insight,  and 
a  larger,  more  patient  wisdom.  As  we  review  the 
history  of  Philosophy,  accordingly,  we  see  that  no 
speculative  ^stem  is  final.  Each  system,  in  turn, 
has  failed.  We  see,  moreover,  that  Philosophy,  ii 
we  choose  to  speak  paradoxically,  must  always  end 
in  failure.  It  is  the  last  result  of  thought  to  raise 
questions  which  thought  alone  cannot  answer,  to 
penetrate  to  discords  which  the  energy  of  thought 
alone  cannot  reconcile.  This  very  fsolure  of  Philo- 
sophy, however,  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  its 
success.   Want  of  finality  in  Philosophy,  inability 
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to  comprehend  the  variety  of  experience  in  one 
formnla,  is  not »  mark  of  weakness,  but  of  strength. 
It  means  that  thought  is  not  content  with  ab- 
stractions, bat  is  resolute  to  face  the  facta  of  life 
in  their  fulness  and  their  mystery.  It  is  essenU- 
ally  the  quest  for  a  synthesis  of  life.  The  success 
of  the  <iueBt  condsts  in  so  deepening  the  problem 
that  it  is  seen  that  no  merely  intellectnal  synthesis 
ia  possible.  The  problem  of  Philosophv  merees 
into  the  problem  of  Religion;  and  Philoeophy 
l^ints  beyond  itself. 

Religion  and  Philosophy  thus  present  many 
features  of  resemblance  and  contrast,  and  have 
close  and  intricate  mutual  relations.  Religion 
proyidei  the  solution  which  Philosophy  tuk*.  Tliat 
which  is  the  onest  of  Philoeophy  is  the  realized 
experience  of  Religion,  a  nnity  in  which  the  pro- 
foondest  differences  in  life  are  actually  reconc  lied, 
which  leaves  nothing  beyond  itself  to  confound 
the  human  spirit,  but  bnngs  all  elements  of  ex- 
.  perience  into  a  p^ect  spiritual  harmony. 

Towards  religious  experience,  Philosophy  renders 
k  service  which  is  at  once  apologetic  and  critical, 
and  is  in  both  aspects  helpral  and  indeed  indis- 
pensable. Philosophy  vindicates  the  validity  and 
reasonableness  of  reugion.  In  the  words  of  the 
Master  of  Balliol,  it  provides  'a  vindication  of  the 
teligiaus  consdonsness — the  oonsciousness  of  the 
infinite — as  presupposed  in  that  very  oonsciousness 
of  the  finite  wmch  at  present  often  claims  to 
exclude  it  altogether,  or  to  reduce  it  to  an  empty 
apotheons  of  uie  unknown  and  unknowable'  (£. 
Caird,  Etiay*  on  Literature  and  Philosophy,  vol.  L 
p.  224).  Pmlosophy  at  the  same  time  has  to  con- 
sider the  form  in  wnich  this  relifirious  experience  at 
any  particular  epoch  clothes  itself.  And  if  it  shall 
appear  that  the  form  contradicts  the  universalitv 
and  comprdiensiveness  of  the  experience  of  whicn 
it  is  the  expression,  and  is,  therefore,  falsifying  and 
imperilling  that  experience,  Philosophy  must  ruth- 
lessly assail  that  form,  and  break  it  np,  in  name  of 
that  principle  of  reconciliation  which  is  the  inspira- 
tion and  the  goal  both  of  thought  and  action. 
Religion  holds  an  analogous  position  toward  Philo- 
sophy, and  has  a  work  to  do  in  its  behalf,  both 
constructive  and  critical  Religion  discovers  the 
principle  for  which  Philosophy  has  been  seek- 
mg,  and  exhibits  it,  not  as  a  theory,  but  as  a 
power,  in  the  freshness  and  originality  of  actual 
life,  transforming  character  and  inspiring  service. 
Philosophy,  sinking  into  exhanstion  tbroagh  the 
inadequacy  of  the  synthesis  which  it  has  reached. 
Lb  rejuvenated  at  the  fountain  of  religious  experi- 
ence, and  is  enabled  to  meet  the  deepening  com- 
plexity of  its  problem  with  a  more  comprehensive 
and  more  detailed  explanation.  Religion  at  the 
same  time  has  to  consider  the  intellectual  synthesis 
to  which  its  own  inspiration  htM  given  birth.  And 
if  it  shall  appear  that  this  synthesis  has  omitted 
some  element  in  the  problem,  and  has  obtained  an 
appearance  of  harmony  by  neglecting  some  source 
of  discord,  and  is  thus  stopping  the  progress  of 
thought  snort  of  its  goal,  ReHgion  must  resist  the 
claim  of  this  Philoeophy  to  De  absolute,  must 
emphasize  the  neglected  elements  of  the  problem, 
ana  must  proclaim  again  the  harmony  which 
triumphs  over  the  discords  of  life, — a  harmony 
found  not  in  intellectnal  f ormulte,  but  in  the  veri- 
fiable realities  of  spiritual  experience.  It  follows 
that  Philosophy  and  Religion  can  never  in  their 
inner  meaning  be  opposed  to  one  another.  Thev 
are  both  necessities  of  the  human  spirit.  Botn 
alike  presuppose  the  spiritnal  unity  which  pervades 
experience,  and  makes  possible  both  thought  and 
life.  Each  has  its  special  function  in  apprehending 
and  realizing  this  unity ;  and  in  their  respective 
functions  each  is  essential  to  the  other.  Those 
periods  in  which  they  com*  into  dose  and  con- 
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spicnous  contact  are  peculiarly  interesting  in  the 
history  of  each.  The  most  important  of  these 
occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
In  that  period,  Greek  philosophy  reached  the 

goal  of  its  long  development.  In  this  article  we 
esire  to  show  what  that  goal  was,  and  how,  in 
reaching  it,  Greek  philosophy  asked  a  question 
to  which  Christianity  brought  the  only  adequate 
answer. 

1.  The  Problem  of  Greek  Philosophy.— 
The  movement  of  Greek  thought  falls  into  three 
well-marked  stages.  In  the  first  of  tliese,  tlie 
principle  of  explanation  is  sought  beyond  conscious- 
ness. In  the  second,  a  spiritual  principle  has  been 
won,  and  Sb  used  for  the  comprehension  of  all 
existence,  and  the  erection  of  a  system  of  encyclo- 
peedic  knowledge.  In  the  third,  thongbt  retreats 
to  the  Btsndpomt  of  the  individual ;  the  problem 
of  knowledge  is  raised  in  its  acntest  form ;  the 
exhaustion  of  Philosophy  overtakes  i^  and  an  in- 
tense demand  is  made  for  a  religious  eolntion. 

1.  Firtt  Stage.— early  Greek  thinker  looks 
out  npon  nature  with  joyous  curiosity,  and  asks, 
'What  is  the  principle  which  underlies  these 
multitudinous  phenomena?'  The  earliest  philo- 
sophies contain  brief  dogmatic  answers  to  this 
question.  Thej  are  not  valuable  in  themselves; 
but  they  are  mteresting  as  stating  tlie  problem 
of  Philosophy,  and  indicating  the  goal  of  tnouglit. 
They  are  divided  into  four  schools.  The  Jonie 
School  identified  the  explanation  of  all  things 
with  one  element  in  nature,  saying  with  Thales 
(B.C.  640-550),  'all  is  water';  or  with  Anaxi- 
mander  (B.a  dll-547),  'all  is  matter,'  ri  dxeipor; 
or  with  Anaximenee  (B.C.  688-524),  'all  is  air.' 
The  Pythagorean  School  passed  from  substance 
to  the  proportion  which  ul  things  bear  to  one 
another,  and  tanght  that  'all  is  number.'  The 
Eleatie  School  pawed  still  further  on  the  path  ei 
abstraction,  from  'substance'  and  'number'  tc 
'being,'  saying  with  Xenophanes  (B.c.  576-480), 
'  all  Lb  one.  The  Physicists,  in  reaction  from  this 
abstractness,  sought  to  analyze  existence  into 
its  material  elements.  This  period  closes  with 
Anaxagoras  (B.c.  500-428).  His  great  distinction 
as  a  thinker  is  that  he  relies  on  the  principle 
of  reason,  roOt,  as  the  principle  of  explanation. 
NoCt  is  a  world-forming  intelligence,  acting  on  the 
primitive  constituents  of  matter.  TIius  the  first 
stage  in  the  great  movement  of  Greek  philosophy 
has  brought  us  to  a  spiritual  principle.  This  is 
its  great  achievement,  the  splendid  heritage  it 
hands  on  to  succeeding  generations  of  thinkers. 
Bnt  along  with  this  it  also  hands  on  another  and 
less  satisfactory  heritage,  viz.  dualism,  the  opposi* 
tion  of  the  spiritnal  and  the  material,  Thought 
and  Extension. 

2.  Second  Stage. — At  the  period  of  Greek  history 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  about  the  middfs 
of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  we  notice  that  the  interest 
of  thought  is  turning  from  the  outer  world  of 
nature  to  the  inner  world  of  the  human  spirit. 
Thought,  accordingly,  becomes  anthropological, 
and  seeks  the  ultimate  principles  of  truth,  not 
beyond,  but  within  man's  consciousness  of  himself. 

(a)  The  Sophists. — By  these  men  this  new  de> 
partnre  in  the  development  of  Philosophy  ia 
inaugurated.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  them  Is 
Protagoras  of  Abdera(e.  440  B.C.),  a  pure  subjectiv. 
ist,  who  taught  that  there  is  no  absolute  standard 
either  of  truth  or  right.  Nothing  is  good  or  bad 
by  nature  {^mcei),  but  merely  by  statute  (cdAu^). 
Another  Lb  Gorgias  (c.  427  B.C.),  who  taught  a 
rigorous  individualism,  summed  up  in  a  series  of 
parauloxes.  Nothing  exists;  or,  if  something  exists. 
It  cannot  be  known  ;  or,  if  it  can  be  known,  it 
cannot  be  communicated.  The  work  of  the  Sophists 
was  destructive,  and  often  ethically  mischiuvona. 
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but  itwaa  necessary,  u  a  preparation  for  the  great 
forward  moTement  which  Greek  philosophy  was 
now  to  take.  Their  m»rit  is  that  thev  hare  claimed 
on  behadf  of  man  that  the  principle  whieh  is  to 
explain  experience  mnat  he  in  haimony  with  hii 
self -consdonaneM.  Their  d^eet  is  that  they  have 
oonstmed  man  too  poorly,  Mid  have  regarded  self* 
oonsoionanees  aa  lituo  more  than  indiruuial  opinion 
or  feeling. 

{b)  SoSratu  (B.O.  469-809).— In  one  sense  Soo- 
ratee  is  a  Sopnict.  He  ooonpies  the  position  of 
sabiectiTity,  and  is  a  keen  oritie  of  conventional 
cnstoms,  institutions,  and  dosmas.  His  aim,  how- 
evor,  is  always  jMsitiye.  He  desires  to  break 
through  mere  opmion  in  wder  that  he  may  reach 
nnivenal  prinetples  of  thought  and  a«stion.  His 
method  aoooidingly  has  a  double  aspect.  It  is 
destmetiTe,  an  'irony'  by  which  he  destroys  the 
conceit  of  knowledge  aaa  oonvinoes  of  ignorance, 
whi«sh  is  the  'original'  rin  of  the  Soeratic  theology ; 
bat  it  is  also  oonstmetiTe,  an  obstetric  procees, 
whereby  nnlTenal  truth  is  brought  to  the  Mrtli. 
and  instinct  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  dear  self* 
consciousness.  In  a  word,  his  method  is  indue- 
tion,  the  process  whereby  is  discerned  in  a  mass  of 
particulars  what  is  universal,  and  therefore  funda- 
mental and  tma  The  last  result  of  this  method 
is  condensed  into  the  famous  Soeratic  phrase, 
'Virtue  is  knowledge,'  knowledge  of  unirersal 
principles  of  thought  and  action.  In  Socrates  the 
problem  of  Greek  plulosophy  has  deepened  so  as  to 
mdude  the  dement  of  man's  conscious  life.  It 
has  become  a  moral,  even  a  rdigious  problem,  how 
to  live  life  whole,  and  reach  a  complete  synthesiB 
of  experience.  Socratee  finds  the  answer  in  Thought 
or  the  Universal.  His  gospd  is  'Salvation  oy 
Wisdom.'  Defective  as  it  was,  the  teaching  of 
Socrates  declared  the  snpreme  worth  of  man  as  a 
spiritual  bdng.  It  cave  direction  to  the  whole 
subsequent  course  of  Greek  thought,  till  at  length 
the  problem  became  too  complex  for  the  Soeratic 
solution. 

(e)  Plato  (aa  427-347)  tmd  Arittoth  (B.a  886- 
822). — Socrates  attempted  no  systemanzation  of 
thought.  He  was  content  with  enunciating  and 
Ulnstrating  a  principle.  It  was  the  work  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  to  take  the  Socratie  primacy 
of  thought,  and  from  this  standpoint  to  frame 
systems  of  knowledge.  Their  systems  have  been 
mlled  'splendid  digresdons.'  Tlus  would  be  in- 
correct if  it  meant  that  they  were  not  in  the  main 
current  of  Greek  thought.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  one  dement  prominent  in  Socrates  is  lost  in 
them,  to  reappear  with  ^ et  stronger  emphasis  in 
the  post- Aristotelian  thinkers,  viz,  subjectivity. 
Thejr  treat  thought  as  a  universal  organ.  Man  as 
an  mdividnal  fuls  into  the  background.  Their 
problem  is  that  of  all  PhUoeophy,  to  find  a  unity 
that  shall  reconcile  all  differences;  but  among 
these  the  sdf-assertion  of  the  individual  and  the 
claim  of  the  particnlar  have  not  found  their  place. 

The  Soeratic  universal  prindples  are  in  Plato 
'  idecM,'  which  are  reached  by  '  reminiscence,'  and 
form  Uie  archetypes  of  all  things.  Supreme  among 
the  ideas  is  the  (xood,  the  mtimate  reality,  the 
common  ground  of  all  thought  and  being.  The 
Crood  is  God ;  but  for  Plato  the  question  of  the 
personality  of  God  has  not  arisen.  He  is  moving 
m  the  pure  ether  of  speculation,  high  above  the 
strife  and  tn^edy  which  make  men  so  eagerlv 
demand  or  so  pasdonately  deny  a  personal  God, 
Aristotle  occupies  the  same  ground  as  Plato  in 
holding  that  the  universal  is  the  real.  But  he  has 
a  deeper  interest  than  Plato  in-  the  phenomenal 
and  the  particular.  His  aim  is  to  bring  the  uni- 
versal and  particular  together,  and  to  exhibit  them 
in  their  true  rdations.  The  formula  he  uses  is 
that  of  Form  and  Matter,  dSM  and  SXq.  Form 


acts  as  a  plastic  artist,  taking  up  the  rude  amor- 
phous matter,  and  transformmg  or  rather  fcrming 
it  into  actuality.  Not  od|y  so,  but  this  relation 
has  stages :  that  which  is  Form  to  what  is  beneath 
it,  being  Matter  to  what  is  above  it.  l^us  there 
is  a  cham  of  being  with  mere  Matter  at  one  end 
and  pure  Form  at  Uie  other.  Pore  Form  originates 
the  whole  movement  of  existence,  but  is  itself  un- 
moved. It  is  Thought,  in  its  pure  activity,  having 
no  object  but  itself,  v  ery  Thought  of  Very  Thought, 
rtftiru  roifftwt.  Thus  the  high  level  of  Greek  specu- 
lation is  theism,  not  that  of  the  Hebrews  with  its 
ethical  content,  but  a  theism  of  thought,  in  whidi 
Ood  abides  by  Himself  in  the  bliss  of  perfect  know- 

in  Plato  and  in  Aristotle  the  Unity  is 
magnificent,  but  it  is  incomplete.  The  dualism  ot 
Anaxagoras  is  not  yet  exorcized.  The  phenomenal 
and  the  individual  still  fall  apart  from  this  snblims 
transcendental  Thought.  The^y  must  reodve  their 
proper  place  before  a  true  umty  can  be  reached, 
and  when  it  is,  it  will  not  be  merely  intdlectuaL 

S.  Third  Stage. — In  this,  the  dosing  period  of 
Greek  philosophy,  a  great  change  has  come  over 
ttie  ancient  world.  U  is  the  age  of  world-wide 
empire,  crushing  out  the  earlier  dvio  life.  It  is 
therefore  also  the  age  of  individualism. 

In  Plato  and  Aristotle  we  are  aware  of  an  aloof- 
ness from  the  problems  that  most  interest  us ;  but 
in  the  poet-Aristotelian  philosophiee  we  find  an 
affinity  with  our  modes  of  thought  and  our  general 
attitude  toward  life  which  malce  them  interesting 
and  valuable,  though  speoulativdy  they  are  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  great  encydoptedic  systems 
wluchimmediatdy  preceded  them.  The  Philoeophy 
of  this  period  is  intensely  and  increasingly  occupied 
with  the  needs  of  man.  To  begin  with,  it  is  essen- 
tially Ethic,  and  this  Ethic  is  meant  to  suffice  man 
for  religion.  As  it  advances,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  religious,  till  in  the  end,  in  Neoplatonism  it  is 
avowedly  Rdigion.  The  systems  of  this  period  all 
logically  connect  themselves  with  dements  to  be 
found  in  Aristotle.  In  Aristotle  we  have  still  the 
Greek  dualism  unreconciled.  Form  and  Matter, 
Reason  and  Sense,  are  still  in  oppodtion.  Accord- 
ingly we  find :  (a)  one  system  which  makes  Reason 
its  ruling  principle ;  (i)  another  which  chooses 
Sense  for  its  keynote;  (c)  a  third  which  chooses 
dther  element  to  contradict  and  destroy  the  other ; 
((f)  finally,  a  system  which  strives  to  rise  above  the 
antagonism  of  dements,  and  makes  a  leap  for  unity. 

(a)  The  first  is  Stoicum,  which  regards  the  soul 
of  the  universe  as  rational,  and  gives  to  it  the 
significant  title  of  the  Logos.  Of  this  rational 
whole  of  things,  man  is  part.  He  finds  salvation, 
aoeordingly,  in  living  according  to  nature,  taking 
his  place  at  the  standpoint  of  all  governing  Reason. 
Thus  all  things  work  together  for  his  good.  Stoi- 
cism, to  its  eternal  honour,  lays  hold  of  liuman  per- 
sonalitv,  and  attributes  to  it  absolute  independence 
and  infinite  worth.  In  this  aspect  it  approximates 
to  Christianity,  and  formed  a  mental  and  mora/ 
discipline  which  prepared  the  Roman  world^  for 
the  preaching  of  the  gospd.  At  the  same  time. 
Stoicism  failM  as  a  redemptive  power  in  the  fest- 
growing  corruption  of  the  Roman  world.  It  is 
'  Salvation  by  Wisdom,'  limited,  therefore,  to  the 
few,  and  precarious  even  in  them.  Reason  fails 
as  a  reconciling,  unifying  principle.   See  Stoics. 

(6)  The  second  is  Epicureanism,  which  frankly 
makes  matter  the  ground  of  all  things,  sense  the 
ultimate  principle  of  knowledge  and  action.  The 
Epicurean,  like  the  Stoic,  said,  ■  Live  according  to 
nature';  but  nature,  as  he  conceived  it>  w«s 
material  only,  and  the  end  of  a  life  within  _  its 
limits  is  no  more  than  pleasure.  Such  a  piindple 
does  not  necessarily  lead  to  vice ;  but  it  may  lead 
to  this  as  well  as  to  virtue ;  and  in  any  case  it  fails 
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to  omoue  life  into  a  whole,  or  quicken  it  with 
nutamed  eneray.  Epicareanism  is  the  intellectoal 
«z^«fl8ion  of  the  decay  of  moral  life  in  the  Boman 
world.  See  EnouBEAKS. 

(e)  The  third  i»  Semtieiim,  which,  by  keeping 
ttndly  to  the  indiTidoalism  which  was  oonunon 
dllce  to  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism,  showed  that 
BO  absolute  truth  of  knowledge,  no  authoritative 
rule  of  action,  is  possible.  Thought  and  life  are 
reduced  to  the  mere  play  of  opinion  and  impulse. 
The  only  possible  attitude  toward  reality  is  mere 
mspenae  of  jttdgment.  Such  a  position  is  paralysis 
Iwtli  mental  and  spiritnaL  Scepticism  makes 
•rtionlate  the  despair  which  was  brooding  over  the 
hearts  of  men.  It  is  the  last  utterance  of  Philo- 
sophy, and  it  is  the  demand  for  Beli^on. 

(«0  "nie  fourth  is  Neoptatonum.  The  life  of  man 
had  become  hmelees.  The  demand  of  the  age, 
theiefore,  is  not  now  Wisdom  for  the  eonduot  ot 
life,  but  Salvation,  vunipla,  escape  from  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  this  life,  emeisence  into  a  higher 
sphere.  To  this  demand  Neoplatonism  makes 
response.  It  is  at  once  the  climax  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Greek  ^hUosophy.  In  it  Thought,  the 
mighty  force  which  had  led  the  human  spirit  m  its 
quest  for  unity,  breaks  down,  and  gives  up  the 
reins  of  government.  After  Neoplatonism  bar- 
barism f<£owed,  and  would  have  followed  more 
disastrously  than  it  did,  had  not  Christiamty  suc- 
ceeded to  the  place  vacated  by  Greek  philosophy. 
The  real  advance  of  Neoplatonism  on  ail  preceding 
systems  consists  in  its  conception  of  the  speculative 
and  practical  problem.  The  old  Greek  dualism  of 
Form  and  Matter  is  deepened,  and  is  transformed 
into  that  of  €iod  and  the  World,  the  Infinite  and 
the  Finite,  Good  and  Evil.  It  is  thus  speciflcally  a 
religious  problem ;  and  Neoplatonism  is  avowedly 
ft  religious  solution,  a  Philosophy  which  takes 
«p  all  religions  into  itself,  and  claims  to  be  the 
Absolute  fielieion.  The  great  precursor  of  Neo- 
^tonism  is  Philo  Judsus.  Its  chief  exponent  is 
Plotinus  (A.D.  S04-270). 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  any  adequate  account 
of  tlie  systems  of  these  men,  or  of  the  many  systems 
elaborated  through  the  opening  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  They  all  occupy  the  same  stand- 
point, and  exhibit  many  resemblances  in  their 
treatment  of  the  problem  which  they  all  alike  are 
designed  to  solve. 

It  is  im^rtant,  however,  to  note  the  three  great 
doctrines  mto  which  all  Neoplatonio  systems  may 
be  condensed. 

(L)  The  Doetrmt  of  God. — God  is  transcendent, 
the  Absolute,  the  Original  (ri  rpOror),  the  Un- 
limited (drei/Mv).  To  Him  no  finite  predicates  are 
applicable.  He  is  b^ond  all  determination  by 
human  thought.  If  we  attribute  to  Him  power 
or  goodness,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
designations  cannot  express  His  real  nature. 

(iL)  The  Doctrine  of  the  ^Tor/tf.— Between  God 
and  tiie  World,  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite,  there 
is  a  great  gulf,  which  Neoplatonism  proceeds  to 
fill  up  with  variously  conceived  schemes  of  emana- 
tion. From  the  Infinite  height  there  is  a  descent 
through  less  and  less  perfect  beings,  till  at  length 
crass  matter  is  reached.  Only  by  some  such 
machinery  would  Neoplatonism  allow  that  God 
could  possibly  be  the  source  of  material  existence. 

(iii.)  The  Doctrine  of  Man. — Man  haa  in  him  a 
spark  of  the  divine.  He  lies,  however,  immersed 
in  the  sensuous  sphere.  Salvation  for  him,  there- 
fore, consists  in  escaping  from  this  sphere  and 
rising  into  that  snperseDsnous  sphere  to  which  he 
truly  belongs.  This  escape  is  accomplished  in  a 
process  of  purification  (tiSapaa)  means  of  ascetic 
discipline. 

To  such  a  system  hc^  the  long  evolution  of 
ureek  thought  arrived,  when  Christianity  went 
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forth  on  its  mission.  With  this  system  Chris- 
tianity was  confronted  as  its  chief  antagonist. 

n.  THE  Contact  of  Christianity  with  Greek 
Philosophy.— 1.  Tbe  CHRiSTiAy  Unity.  Into 
the  Hellenic  world,  torn  as  it  was  with  divisions, 
hysterically  eager  for  intellectual  and  moral  satis- 
faction, Cluristiamty  entered  with  the  claim  to  be 
the  unity  which  men  of  Hellenic  cnlture,  and 
human  hearts  everywhere,  required  and  sought 
for.  It  differed  profoundly,  however,  from  Neo- 
platonism or  any  such  system,  both  in  the  inter- 
pretation which  it  put  on  the  problem  and  in  tiie 
nature  of  the  solution  it  proposed. 

(a)  The  Chrittian  interpretation  of  the  intellectual 
problem  and  of  the  moral  need  of  mm.  Beneath 
the  opposition  of  elements.  Form  and  Matter, 
Infinitie  and  Finite,  which  was  the  deepest  concep- 
tion Greek  thought  had  formed  of  the  problem  of 
life,  Christianity  pierces  to  antaconism  of  wills, 
the  personal  will  of  man  in  revolt  nom,  and  out  of 
harmony  with,  the  personal  will  of  God.  This  is 
the  hurt  of  the  human  soul ;  this  is  the  becret  also 
of  the  world's  pain  and  unrest.  Greek  thought 
never  did  justice  to  personality.  Pantheism  drew 
the  Hellenic  mind  like  a  magnet.  Its  goal  was 
ever  absorption  of  personal  Ufe  in  the  wide  sea 
of  impersonal  being.  The  hindrance  to  such  a 
consummation  always  lay  outside  the  constitution 
of  man,  in  the  material  environment  of  his  soul. 
Christianity  boldly  KTaaped  the  fact  of  personality  ; 
had  for  its  goal  the  fulness  of  personal  life  in 
communion  with  a  personal  Goa ;  and  saw  the 
hindrance  to  this  consummation  within  the  per- 
sonal life  itself.  Evil,  the  barrier  to  uni^  of  God 
and  man,  is  not  outside  of  man,  in  the  material 
framework  in  which  he  finds  himself,  but  within 
man,  in  the  determination  of  his  will  against  the 
divine  will. 

(6)  The  nature  of  the  Chrittian  tolviion.  In  one 
word,  it  was  Christ.  Christianity,  whose  keynote, 
like  that  of  Neoplatonism,  is  unity,  whose  phrase- 
ology often  resembles  that  of  Neoplatomsm,  differa 
from  it  by  the  whole  diameter  of  mental  culture 
and  spiritual  experience.  It  approaches  the  human 
tfixit,  not  with  a  theory,  scheme,  or  process,  but 
with  a  gospelf  a  declaration  whose  sum  and  sub- 
stance is  Chnst  Jesus,  incarnate,  crucified,  risen. 
Holding  stedfastiy  before  the  eyes  of  men,  as  the 
ultimate  problem  of  life,  the  reconciliation  of  wills, 
human  and  divine,  it  proclaims  the  problem  solved, 
the  reconciliation  achieved  through  Christ.  Christ 
is  God  Incarnate,  not  a  man  who  has  reached  the 
highest  point  in  a  process  of  xdSapnt,  but  God, 
who,  in  order  to  efiect  the  reconciliation  of  man, 
has  entered  into  humanity,  and  taken  it  into  union 
with  Himself.  The  long  quest  of  man  for  God 
had  ended  on  the  verge  of  an  impassable  gulf, 
across  which  he  vainly  sought  to  cast  a  rainbow 
bridge  of  fur  images.  In  the  Incarnation,  God  of 
His  own  proper  motion  crosses  the  gulf,  and  by 
His  own  act  annihilates  the  distance.  Christ  has 
died  for  men.  That  which  holds  God  and  man 
apart  is  not  the  frailty  of  man,  as  though  that 
could  be  any  real  hindrance  to  spiritual  and  per- 
sonal fdlowship,  or  as  though  the  removsl  of  it 
could  secure  that  fellowship.  On  this  rock  Neo- 
platonism wrecked  itself  as  a  redemptive  power. 
The  root  and  secret  of  man's  inability  to  reach 
God  is  sin.  He  does  not  need  to  make  himself 
divine  in  order  to  hold  communion  with  God.  He 
does  need  to  be  delivered  from  the  burden  of  ^uilt. 
This  deliverance  has  come  through  the  sacnlicial 
death  of  Christ.  Guilt  is  not  a  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness at  the  division  man  finds  in  his  own  nature. 
It  is  the  consciousness  of  alienation  from  God.  Sin 
is  not  an  element  in  man's  subjectivity,  a  moment 
in  the  process  whereby  he  rises  out  of  individualism. 
It  is  an  objective  reality  of  the  spiritual  world, 
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which  must  be  taken  oat  of  the  way  before  the 
human  spirit  can  be  at  one  with  God.  Christ  has 
ilone  this  in  the  deed  of  sin-bearing.  Chritt  it  risen. 
His  life,  while  lifted  above  time  and  space,  i»  con- 
tinned  in  organio  nnion  with  tboae  who  occnpy 
time  and  space.  He  raises  them  throneh  personal 
union  with  Himself  into  union  with  God.  He  in 
them  is  the  source  of  a  life  whose  spirit  is  sonship, 
whoae  privilege  is  oommnnion,  whose  goal  is  like- 
ness. The  occasional  ecstasy,  which  was  the 
highest  privilege  possible  under  Neoplatonism,  is 
replaoedliy  a  <&1t  fellowship,  without  ecstacy  bat 
with  trne  and  abiding  intimacy,  open  not  to  a  few 
accomplished  spirits,  but  to  all  who  come  to  God 
through  Clirist. 

WiUi  thu  the  Christian  solution  is  ciHnplete. 
Thie  pfoUem,  constituted  by  antagonism  of  the 
hnmaa  will  to  the  divine,  is  solved  at  length. 

2.  Cbristi/lsity  and  the  Greek  DaALisu. 
—  Greek  Philosophy,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  foregoing 
sketch,  was  haunted  Irra  dualism  which  it  sooght 
in  vain  to  overcome.  The  secret  of  the  failure  lay 
in  not  conceiving  the  dualism  profoundly  enough. 
Christianity  penetrates  beneath  Uie  dualism  of 
elements  to  antsj^niam  of  wills.  The  Greek 
problem  lies  within  the  Christian  problem.  The 
Christiaa  solution  is  at  the  same  time  also  the 
solution  of  the  Greek  problem.  Thu  does  not 
mean  that  Christianity  is  a  philosophy,  or  has  its 
tmth  boond  ap  with  any  special  metaphysical 
system.  It  is  a  Religion.  But  it  is  a  religion 
which  provides  the  unitv  sought  for  by  Philo- 
sophy.*^ It  contains,  tnerefore,  implicitly  the 
answer  to  the  question  raised  by  Philosophy. 

(L)  Th»  tpeeulative  prMem.  The  Greelc  mind 
presnppoeed  the  irreconcilability  of  form  and 
matter.  Th«  utmost  effort  in  the  direction  of 
reconciliation  was  that  made  by  Neoplatonism,  the 
filling  up  of  the  gulf  by  a  series  of  emanations. 
The  Christian  teachers,  surveying  the  long  toU 
of  the  Greeks  after  wisdom,  said  in  effect,  '  The 
ultimate  dualism  is  not  that  of  fonn  and  matter ; 
it  is  that  of  the  divine  and  human  wills.  What 
hinders  man  from  reaching  God  is  not  his  material 
environment,  bat  his  sin.  Christ  has  taken  away 
the  sin  of  man.  The  Incarnate  Christ  may  be 
reached  by  an  v  human  sonl,  immediately,  at  a  step, 
a  touch,  a  look.  And  when  Christ  is  reached,  God 
is  reached.'  They  found,  however,  that  the  Greek 
mind  was  hag-ndden  by  phrases  and  formulae, 
Pleroma,  Logos,  and  what  not,  all  implying  the 


impossibility  of  getting  to  God  except  by  a  ciamsy 
machinery  of  emanations.  Ther  tnerefore  boldly 
adopted  this  nomendatnte  ana  baptized  it  into 
Chnst. 

What  was  supposed  to  be  done  by  emanations, 
etc.,  and  never  really  was  done,  has  been  done  by 
Christ.  He  that  hath  seen  Him  hath  seen  the 
Father.  Do  they  speak  of  the  Pleroma  t  He  is  the 
Pleroma  (m  in  Colossians).  Do  th^  speak  of  the 
Logos?  He  is  the  Logos  (so  in  the  Fourth  Gospel). 
These  Greek  philosophic  terms  do  not  indicate  that 
the  Christian  leaders  who  use  them  are  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  Greek  metaphysicians.  The  NT  con- 
veys a  thought  which  nad  another  origin  than 
the  speculations  of  a  Philo;  but,  entering  the 
Greek  world  at  the  time  it  did,  it  uses  the  terms 
which  expressed  the  endeavour  of  the  Greek  mind, 

*Ths  ret«renc«  In  Ool  9  !•  not  to  be  renided  as  a  oon- 
dmuutiOD  br  ttw  apostle  of  Philoaoi>by  In  itself.  It  ha*  in 
view  a  deflnfta  torn  at  teaching,  easily  recognizable  by  the 
lint  readers  of  the  Epistle,  though  affording  matter  of  inquiry 
and  dlsoossion  in  later  times.  This  teaching  was  probablv  of 
a  tbeosophio  Jewish  Christian  character,  not  without  relation, 
as  Llghtioot  and  others  have  shown,  to  tbe  Gnostic  Judaism 
of  tbe  Easenes  (see  art.  Ooumsuhs).  Bengel's  remark  is  appo- 
rite. '  Philosimhia  in  se  est  medium  quiddam :  sed  tamen  faciUor 
abnsus  ad  fraxtdxm,  in  ea  praserthn  pliUosophia  Judaica, 
quam  turn  Jaotabant  et  potltati  fidei  attemoeiars  oonabantnr* 
(Ommun  B.T.  in  toe.). 


to  carry  the  truth  which  the  Greek  mind  despaired 
of  reacliing.  In  other  words,  Christianity,  not  by 
emanations  or  by  hypostatized  abstractions,  but 
by  the  living  Chnst,  lifts  men  to  a  central  stand- 
point, and  enables  them  to  look  out  on  experience 
as  a  unity,  and  to  see  even  in  its  most  material 
elements  no  remote  antithesis  to  God,  but  the 
manifestation  of  His  mind,  the  instrument  of  His 
purpose.  God  is  self-revealing  Spirit.  The  ani> 
verse  is  spiritual  to  its  core.  Christ  has  abolished 
dualism.  Christianity,  it  cannot  be  too  much 
insbted  on,  is  not  a  philosophy ;  but  it  is  the 
inspiration  and  the  goal  of  all  philosophy. 

(iL)  Th«  praetieaf  problem.  The  Greek  dualism 
haunts  Greek  ethic,  and  sets  Reason  and  Sense  in 
eternal  opposition.  The  senses,  seated  in  man's 
material  frame,  form  the  great  hindrance  to  virtue. 
Greek  ethic,  accordingly,  resolves  itself  very  much 
into  various  plans  for  the  disposal  of  the  sensual  ele- 
ment in  man's  nature.  Neoplatonism  preaches  the 
elimination  of  sense  by  an  ascetic  discipline,  which 
shall  gradually  set  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  free 
from  all  perturbation  oy  the  senses.  Stoicism 
proclaims  the  dominion  of  reason  over  the  passions. 
Man  is  to  be  a  despot  in  the  domain  of  his  nature, 
crashing  every  nprising  of  sense  with  the  proud 
might  of  reason.  Aristotelianism,  breathing  the 
classic  spirit  of  Hellenism,  teaches  that  reason  ia 
to  use  sense  as  an  artist  uses  the  material  with 
which  he  works,  and  by  means  of  which  he  elabor- 
ates an  artistic  product. 

Tracing  evil  to  the  senses  as  a  given  element 
in  man's  constitution,  Greek  ethic  never  deepens 
toward  conviction  of  sin,  has  no  need  or  room  for 
redemption,  and  remains  always  proud  and  self- 
safficient.  Christianity  by  a  deeper  analysis  traces 
evil,  not  to  sense  as  an  element  in  man's  constitu- 
tion, but  to  will,  (.«.  to  the  man  himself  in  revolt 
from  God.  It  therefore  accumulates  upon  man 
responsibilitv  for  moral  evil,  and  deeply  humbles 
him  before  God.  Christian  morality,  accordindy 
has  the  note  of  hnmility  and  contrition  which  is 
absent  from  Greek  ethic.  It  also  exalts  man,  and 
holds  out  to  him  hope  of  an  attainment  far  higher 
than  was  possible  under  Greek  ethic  Let  his  will 
be  yielded  to  God  and  made  one  with  the  divine 
will.  He  is  then  at  once  placed  in  a  position  which 
is  central  and  supreme.  His  whole  nature,  includ- 
ing his  material  frame,  is  now  a  domain  wherein 
the  will  of  God  is  being  progressively  realized. 
The  painful  and  precarious  treatment  of  sense  as 
an  alien  element  is  replaced  by  a  process  bv  which 
every  element  in  man\  complex  nature  is  Drought 
into  harmony.  This  process  has  its  hninan  side, 
reqairing  strength  of  will  and  strenuousness  of 
purpose.  It  is  conducted,  however,  in  the  mi^ht 
of  a  divine  energy,  and  its  product,  the  Christian 
character,  is  not  a  manufactured  article  in  which 
man  may  pride  himself,  but  a  creation,  the  work 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  operating  immediately  upon 
tbe  surrendered  spirit  of  man. 

3.  Tbe  BELATiorf  of  Christian  Experi- 
ence TO  Greek  Forms  of  TBOUOHT.—The  after- 
relations  of  Christian  faith  to  Greek  forms  of 
thought  have  been  made  a  subject  of  close  and  pro- 
longed investigation  bv  the  modem  school  of 
historical  criticism  of  which  Hamack  is  the  great 
representative,  and  of  which  Hatch  and  M cGiffert 
are  leading  English  examples.  The  work  of  this 
school  is  of  priceless  value  in  respect  of  its  pure 
historical  research.  But  in  so  far  as  it^  is  dom- 
inated by  certain  presuppositions,  and  is  deter- 
mined by  a  certain  preconceived  idea,  it  seems 
to  the  present  writer  to  be  mistaken  in  its  results. 
That  dogma  is  'in  its  conception  and  develop- 
ment a  product  of  the  Greek  spirit  on  the  soil 
of  the  gospel'  (Hamack)  may  in  a  sense  be  ad- 
mitted.  At  the  same  time,  care  must  be  take* 
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In  the  Mpplication  of  sach  a  principle  to  do 
justice  to  tne  original  content  of  the  gospel  with 
which  later  reflections  had  to  deaL  In  the  hands 
of  certain  memhers  of  the  school  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  is  secnred.  In  the  Hibbert 
Lecture  of  the  late  Dr.  Hatch,  the  problem,  as 
oimoeirfld  hgr  these  writers,  is  expressed  with  a 
cleameas  wmch  leaves  nothing  to  oe  desired,  viz. 
'  Why  an  ethical  sermon  stood  in  the  forefront  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  a  metaphysical  creed  in 
the  forefront  of  the  Christianity  of  the  4th  cent.  T ' 
The  oondnsion  to  which  the  brilliant  ability  and 
ripe  scholarship  of  the  anthor  are  devoted  is,  that 
this  change,  being  'coincident  with  the  traos- 
ferenoe  of  Christiani^  from  a  Semitic  to  a  Greek 
soil,'  is  'the  result  oi  Greek  influence.'  In  plain 
words,  primitive  Christianity  was  simple  etnioal 
teaching  regarding  God  and  duty,  undisturbed  by 
intellectual  problems,  and  absolutely  free  from 
speculative  elements.  Theology,  as  embodied  in 
tike  great  creeds,  is  a  superstructnro  of  mischievous 
metaphysio  reaied  hj  the  fruitiess  subtlety  of  the 
Greek  intellect,  whicn  must  be  swept  away  before 
genuine  Christianity  oan  be  leveued  in  pristine 
beauty  and  power. 

Obviously,  then,  the  question  is  as  to  the  nature 
of  primitive  Christiani^.  Is  it  true  that  it  wem 
ethical  merely?  Is  it  true  that  its  essence  is 
summed  up  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount?  Is  it 
permiasible  to  lav  aside  every  element  in  the  NT 
that  is  not  rigidly  and  exclusively  '  ethical '  T  Is 
it  fait  to  state  the  problem  as  being  the  transition 
from  Uw  Sermon  on  the  Monnt  to  the  Nicene 
Creed  T  If  the  problem  be  misleading,  the  oon- 
elorions  cannot  tail  to  be  erroneous.  In  order  to 
rednoe  the  problem  to  the  simplicity  and  narrow- 
ness Ot  the  above  statement,  the  following  positions 
most  be  maintained.  (1)  Jesus  Christ  cannot  have 
been  more  than  a  nniqne  religious  personality,  with 
deep  and  true  moral  instincts,  and  a  high  degree 
of  spiritual-mindednees.  He  cannot  have  inade 
Himself  the  eentro  of  His  message.  His  declara- 
tions r^arding  His  second  coming  must  have  been 
an  aftcothonght,  due  to  tlie  disooveir  on  His  part 
that  His  mission  was  to  and  in  His  neing  njected 
and  put  to  death.  Here  we  have  to  ask :  (a)  Is 
this  a  fair  account  of  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels ! 
Can  the  personality  of  Christ  as  presented  in  thoee 
narratives  be  reduced  to  the  outlines  of  such  a 
stotoh  t  Take  the  picture  of  Jesus  drawn  by  the 
historical  school  and  place  it  beside  that  given  in 
the  Gospels,  and  say  if  they  are  duplicates.  If 
that  of  the  historieiu  sehool  oe  correct,  then  that 
of  the  Goqtds  is  not  merely  inoorreot  in  certain 
features,  but  is  a  sheer  mmistrosity,  wbieh  invali- 
dates the  whole  Gospel  narrative,  and  makes  it 
valueless  for  purposes  of  sober  history,  (b)  Is  it 
fair  to  ignore  the  self-eonsoiousness  of  Jesus  as 
gathered  into  His  most  pregnant  sayings?  On 
what  prbiciples  of  historic  research  is  it  permissible 
to  dis(x>unt  the  self-assertion  of  Jeans?  Has  the 
Self  of  Jesus  not  such  a  place  even  in  that  very 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  to  give  an  entirely 
different  view  of  the  sermon  Itselt,  and  an  entirely 
different  reading  of  the  moUem  '  from  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  to  the  Nioene  Creed'?  (2)  The 
religion  of  the  primitive  disciples  must  have  been 
simply  Jewish  Unitarianism  and  Jewish  Legalism, 
m  odifled  in  some  of  their  elements  by  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  regarding  Grod  and  onty.  Here 
amin  the  question  is  as  to  matter  of  Unet.  Is  this 
the  whole  truth  regarding  the  first  generation 
of  Christians?  Is  this  account  a  fair  mterpreta- 
tion  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts?  Can  the  life 
and  work  of  the  early  Church,  its  worship,  its 
preaching,  its  missionary  impulse,  its  labours  and 
mar^^oms,  be  made  intelligible  on  such  a  snp- 
positum  ?  Li  partieolar,  is  it  fair  to  discount  the 


place  which  the  Risen  Christ  had  in  the  &ith  of 
the  early  Church?  Why  was  He  worshipped, 
prayed  to,  trusted,  served,  and  that  long  before 
HeUenic  influence  had  touched  the  Church^  creed  ? 
Give  due  weight  to  the  self -consciousness  of  Jesus, 
estimate  ari^t  the  place  of  the  Risen  Christ  in 
the  life  of  the  early  Christians ;  and  the  positions 
of  BEatch  and  McGiffert  must  be  profoundly  modi- 
fied. (3)  The  conceptions  of  Christ  to  be  found 
in  the  NT  writings  most  be  due  to  peculiarities  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  their  authors,  and  cannot 
express  anything  in  the  general  belief  of  Christians. 
On  the  face  of  it,  such  a  proposition  is  utterly  im- 
probable. The  NT  writing  are  ehiefly  letters 
Between  correspondents,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  intellectual  idiosyncrasies  of  the  writers, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  they  do  not  exprees  a 
consciousness  common  to  writers  and  recipients. 
Indeed,  this  is  expressly  claimed  by  the  writers, 
and  Paul  insists  that  bis  teaching  is  simply  the 
faith  of  Christian  people  as  such.  The  existence 
of  a  Pauline  or  Jonannine  Christianity  which  was 
not  that  of  the  Church  at  laige,  and,  in  particular, 
was  not  the  Christianity  of  Cnrist,  is  an  unproved 
hypothesis,  not  warranted  1^  the  laiown  facts  of 
the  NT  period,  and  not  required  for  their  inter- 
pretation. 

If,  then,  the  NT  as  a  whole  is  substantially 
correct,  both  in  its  narratives  of  events  and  in  its 
interpretation  of  them,  the  problem  for  the  his- 
torian is  not  '  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Monnt  to 
the  Nicene  Creed,'  but '  from  the  NT  as  a  whole  to 
the  Nicene  Creed.'  The  queetitm  at  issue  is,  '  Is 
there  anything  in  the  Nicene  Creed  which,  in 
respect  of  the  truth  sought  to  be  expressed,  is  not 
already  in  the  New  Testament?' 

Go  back  now  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  sitna- 
tion  of  the  age  in  which  Christianity^  appeared. 
Greek  philosophy  has  led  men  to  a  nindunental 
dualism,  and  has  uttered  the  demand  of  the  human 
spirit  for  union  with  God.  Neoplatonism,  the  last 
despairing  effort  of  Greek  thought,  fails  to  meet 
the  demand.  Christiani^  enters  the  Hellenic 
world  with  the  proclamation  of  that  for  which 
HeUenic  thought  had  sought  in  vain,  union  with 
God.  This,  accomplished  In  Christ,  is  its  message 
to  the  Hellenio  world,  and  to  the  heart  of  man  as 
such.  A  mere  amended  Judaism  would  have  had 
no  point  of  contact  with  the  Greek  mind,  or  with 
the  spirit  of  man  anywhere.  The  personal  Christ, 
Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  is  the  centre  of  the 
primitive  gospel. 

Conceive  now  Christianity  entering  the  Hellenic 
world  ;  it  will  bear  a  twofold  relation  to  Hellenic 
culture  and  to  Greek  forms  of  thought,  (a)  It 
will  be  influenced  by  them.  It  is  implidtiy  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  Greek  philosophy.  It 
will  thus  naturally  use  the  terminology  of  Greek 
philosophy,  and  fill  the  formulae  of  unsnooesrfnl 
thought  with  the  meanings  of  a  divine  revelation. 
(b)  It  will  stiffly  refuse  to  be  coerced  by  them. 
The  Christian  idea  of  union  with  God,  viz.  recon- 
ciliation through  a  Person,  utterly  transcended 
Greek  thoncht.  Acain  and  again,  in  the  centuries 
preceding  Nicsea,  the  attempt  was  made  to  reduce 
Christianity  to  a  phase  of  Greek  Philosophy. 
Sabellianism  on  the  one  hand,  Arianism  on  the 
other,  were  more  logically  consistent  as  niecula- 
tive  ^[steins  than  the  fulness  of  the  gospet  Yet 
Christianity  declined  to  surrender  ite  independ- 
ence. In  the  end  the  Christian  experience  was 
{nthered  into  the  Nicene  Creed,  which,  in  effect,  is 
this:  Christianity,  stating,  in  terms  borrowed 
from  Greek  Philosophy,  that  which  is  too  great 
for  any  system  of  philosophy,  a  truth  distinctive, 
unique,  a  revelation,  not  a  discovery. 

LnsRATOUL— On  tha  natnn  and  tnnotion  of  Philotophv,  E 
Oaird,  Euay$,  t  vols.  Vm.   On  Um  nlation  betimn  FU]» 
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PHINEHAS 


■opbT  ttDd  RaUgian,  K.  Ckird,  JTMliitiM  of  JWMofs  t  TOli. 
1»S:  UKl  dlnoMioin  In  1.  H.  OraWi  CMitoM  ITori*  (1888), 
ToLUL  <>Dtb«<l«T*loinieBtaiOtMkniflaaninr,th«Hiit(»ie« 
of  PhikMophy  br  Babwtcbr  (1847,  Ear.  tr.  00),  Zdler(188S, 
log.  tr.  ISMX  ti«b*nrac(7tb  «d.  18»^  A*,  tr.  tron  4Ui  ed. 
in2-7«X  WfaKtenaad  ^Mk.  dar  attm  PMIoimkla,  1888,  Enff. 
tr.1100:  0Mdk.d«rPMI.188()L  Oa  NMptetonfim  uid  Ito  rala- 
Monto  nhttrtml^,  Hiiix*,  DogmmyuMM*,  1888-W  (Em. 
lr.UM-flSV,  OntbtidirtioiioiaiiTllUut^ 

Hitch,  gobut  Jtdiwuw.  uaa.      T.  B.  Kilpatbiok. 

PHDIEES  (*imA,  /fiMw).— 1  Phinehaa,  the  am 
of  Eleanr  and  gnndBon  of  Aaron.  1  E«  S*-* 
(B         A  2  Es       a.  The  son  of  Hell 

•ad  fttther  of  AcliiiMi.  These  three  luunea  ue 
mentioned  amoiu;  the  wogeniton  of  Em  <mly  in 
2  Es  l**  (of.  the  UsU  in  Ear  7, 1  Es  8) :  their  inaer- 
ti<m  here  ie  probaUy  aa  error,  dnoe  Ena  helonged 
to  the  line  m  Eleaar,  and  Phineliaa  eon  of  Eh  to 
the  younger  hcanoh  of  the  line  of  Ithamar.  8.  A 
priest  of  the  time  of  Em,  and  father  of  Elearar, 
1&8*(LXZ*^  H.  St.  J.  Thaokxbat. 

PHDIEHAS  (Bor»>  LXX  *u>Wt).— i.  Bon  of 
Eleaar,  and  hia  gneeoaeor  in  the  high  priesthood, 
Ex  8".  1  Cb  «^»  E«r  7»,  1  Es  8»,  2  &  1»  The 
oircnmstanoe  by  which  Phinehas  is  chiefly  re- 
membered (Nn  25)  betn  a  strikiiig  anal<wy  to 
the  most  deeiaiTe  erisia  in  the  life  of  St.  Peter. 
The  great  oonfearion  at  CiBBsrea .  Philippi  waa 
aoaroely  more  ri^pifieant  and  epoch-making  in  the 
growth  of  Christian  disdpleehip  than  was  that  act 
of  fiery  zeal  at  Shittim  m  the  history  of  the  Old 
Corenant,  when  for  the  first  time  the  Mosaio 
religion  eame  into  eollision  with  Baal  woraliip, 
ita  fatnre  rlvaL  hi  both  caaes  we  haves  '  in  the 
fnlness  ti  tiie  time,'  a  great  moral  decision  to  be 
made  of  world  importance,  'Jehovah  or  Baal,' 
*  bat  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  T '  Alike  at  Shittim 
and  at  Ciesarea,  amidst  a  general  hesitancy  and 
failure  to  grasp  the  ritnation,  there  is  a  prompt 
response  on  the  part  of  one  alone,  f ollowed  oy  the 
pronooncement  on  that  me  of  a  signal  blessing  of 
far-reaching  import.  When  '  Isra^ joined  himself 
nnto  Baal-peor'it  waa  no  ordinary  rovolt  or  mar- 
mniing.  Somethins  more  waa  iMeded  'to  make 
atonement'  tham  tm  official  ezecntion  by  man  of 
'all  the  chiefs  of  the  peopl^'  or  even  than  the 
TiaitatiMi  of  a  plagne  oj  Qoa.  The  Dirine  want 
was  satisfied  1^  the  personal  devotion  of  the  joanf 
priest  who,  wnile  othera  wept  helplessly,  identi- 
fied himaelf  witii  'the  Lord  whoae  name  ia  Jealons' 
('  He  waa  jealona  with  my  jealonqr  among  them '), 
and  detennined  for  ever  the  rigntfol  attitude  of 
a  whole-hearted  aervant  of  J'  towards  any  en- 
croachments of  the  abominable  idolatries  of  the 
heathen.  Aooordlngly  we  find  that  the  slaying 
of  Zimri  and  Cozbi  was  ever  after  one  of  the  prood 
and  stimulating  memoriea  of  Israel's  past  history. 
In  the  psalmist's  retrospect  (Ps  106*>-'')  Phinehas, 
it  is  implied,  waa  a  second  Abraham.  His  deed 
of  faith  '  was  oonnted  nnto  him  for  rif^teonsness, 
nnto  all  generations  for  evermore.'  The  son  of 
Sirach  in  his  'praise  of  fomona  men'  stamps 
Phinehas  aa  'the  third  in  glory'  after  Moses  and 
Aaron,  '  in  that  he  waa  ceafons  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  stood  fast  in  the  good  forwardness  of  his 
sonl  when  the  people  tamed  away,  and  he  made 
reconciliation  for  loael '  (Sir  46***).  The  slaughter 
of  the  apostate  Jew  and  of  the  king's  commissioner 
at  the  nands  of  Mattathias,  which  initiated  the 
Maccaheean  revolt,  recalls  to  the  historian  the 
example  of  Phinehas,  and,  in  his  dying  exhortation 
to  his  sons,  Mattathias  reminds  them  how '  Phinehas 
onr  father,  for  that  he  was  zealous  exceedingly, 
obtained  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priest- 
hood' (1  Mao  2^M),  respect  to  this  cove- 
nant, reasons  have  been  given  under  the  article 
Abiathab  for  believing  that  the  promise  to 
Phinehas  of  an  everlastmg  prieatbood  waa  oon- 


ditiona],  aa  aro  aU  the  promises  of  Gktd,  and  that, 
in  feet,  Abiatbar  was  his  last  direct  representative. 
The  other  notices  of  PhinehEis  in  the  Bible  histoiy 
are  of  lesser  importance.  Nu  31*  (P)  states  tliat 
he  accompanied  the  punitive  expedition  against 
Midian,  not  aa  commander  (Joe.  Ant.  IT.  viL  1), 
but  in  his  priestlv  capacity,  '  with  the  vessels  of 
the  sanctuary  ana  the  trumpets  for  the  alarm  in 
hia  hand,'  in  accordance  with  the  law  (Nu  10*-*| 
of.  2  Ch  13").  He  was  leader  and  aiwkeamaa  of 
the  deputation  from  the  western  trihea  to  the 
eastern  concerning  the  erection  of  the  alter  Ed 
(Joa  22'*-»*) ;  and  in  Jg  20»  aie  civil  war  be- 
tween Benjamin  and  the  other  tribea  is  ineidentalhr 
stated  to  have  occurred  daring  his  high  prie^ooo, 
and  tliat  the  ark  was  then  at  Bethd  (so  also  Jos. 
Ant.  y.  iL  10),  not  at  Shiloh  as  previously  and 
subsequently  (Jos  IS',  1  S  4*).  Ewald  [HI  u.  313) 
notes  that  the  estate  given  to  Eleazar  (Joe  24"), 
being  called  Gibeath-phineha^  i»'»  proof  that  in 

Eopmar  estimation  he  ranked  even  higher  tlian 
ia  father.'  For  this  place  see  art.  Gibbah.  3. 
According  to  I  Ch  9"  Phinehas  at  one  time  had 
been  superintendent  of  the  Koraliite  gate-keepeia. 
'The  sons  of  Phinehas'  (Ezr  8*,  1  Es  8»,  1  Ea  C*) 
seems  to  mean  the  clan  of  priests  who  elaewliere 
are  called  sons  of  Eleazar. 

It  remains  that  a  brief  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  legends  that  gather  round  Phinehas  in 
Rabbinical  literatnre.  Hia  grandfather  Putiel 
(Ex  6*)  was  identified  with  Jethro  by  an  absurd 
etymology,  and  Phinehas,  befora  his  ereat  exploit, 
had  been  constantly  roproaohed  with  nis  Midianite 
origin  {Sota,  Gemara,  viiL  6,  ed.  Wagenseil  and 
Tai^.  of  Jonathan).  In  the  Targ.  of  Jonathan  on 
Nn  25,  twelve  signs  testify  to  a  Divine  interposi- 
tion in  the  death  of  Zimri  and  Cozbi,  and  the 
promise  of  God  receives  this  remarkable  addition  t 
'I  will  make  him  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  that 
he  may  live  for  ever  to  proclaim  redemption  at 
the  ena  of  the  days.'  A  combination  of  this  legend 
with  Mai  4*  is  the  probable  orisin  of  the  wide- 

Sread  belief  in  the  identity  ot  Phinehas  with 
ijah  (Fabricius,  Cod.  p$euatpiff.  Vet.  T«H.  ch. 
170;  Seder  Olam,  ed.  Meyer,  pp.  261,  845).  He 
was  also  identified  with  the  anonymous  prophet 
of  Jg  6*  (Seder  Olam,  ch.  xx.)  and  with  the  prophet 
who  denounced  Eli  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  on  1  S  2"). 
Enaebioa  (Ckron.  An.  860)  blunderingly  identifiea 
Phinehas  with  EIL  Phinehas  waa  also  said  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  last  verse  of  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  and  of  am  explanation  of  sacred  names 
(Fabriciua,  I.e.). 

8.  Younger  son  of  Eli,  1  S  1*.  Jos.  (Ant.  T. 
xL  2}  says  that  hia  father  had  resigned  tiie  office 
of  high  priesthood  to  lum  on  account  of  hia  old 
aee.  It  is  true  that  the  biblical  narrative  implies 
throughout  that  Hophni  and  Phinehas  performed 
the  active  functions  of  the  priesthood,  out  there 
seems  no  other  ground  for  this  sm>posed  abdication 
in  favonr  of  the  yonn^  son  than  the  fact  that 
the  sncceeding  high  priests  were  descended  from 
him.  Hoptmi  WEM  probably  childless.  Two  sons 
of  Phinehas  are  mentioned,  Ahitub  (1  S  14*)  and 
Ichabod  (1  S  4").  On  the  other  ha^d,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  in  2  Es  1'  this  Pliinehas  is  reckoned 
among  the  high  priests.  That  list  alone  inserts 
Heli,  Phinees,  and  Achias  (*.«.  Ahiiah)  between 
Amuiah  and  Ahitub.  This  is  evidently  an  at- 
tempt to  make  a  complete  list  by  addine  Eli  and 
his  successors,  who  are  ignored  m  Ch,  Ezr,  and 
1  Es.  This  is  not  the  place  to  moralize  on  the 
excesses  of  Phinehas  and  his  brother,  or  on  theii 
indulgent  father's  dignified  but  feeble  remon- 
strances, or  on  their  miserable  death.  Their  ritual 
irregularity^  however,  demands  an  explanation. 
They  committed  two  distinct  breaches  of  the  law. 
(a)  It  seems  dear  that  '  the  memorial,'  which  ia 
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animal  peaee-offerings  woa  the  ioner  fai  (Ly  3), 
was  always  burnt  on  the  altar  first ;  that  is,  the 
Lord  received  His  portion  before  either  priest  or 
offerer  took  theirs.  (6)  The  portion  of  the  animal 
due  to  the  priest  waa  stricuT  defined,  although 
neither  the  law  of  Lt  7**  ('tae  wave  breast  and 
the  heave  thigh  have  I  taken  .  .  .  and  given  unto 
Aaron  the  pnest  and  onto  his  sons  as  a  due  for 
ever  from  the  children  of  Israel ')  nor  that  of  Dt 
18'  ('they  sliall  give  unto  the  priest  the  shoulder 
and  the  two  cheeks  and  the  maw')  may  have 
been  then  in  foroe.  The  worshippers,  however, 
seem  to  have  reaentad  the  impiety  more  than 
the  greed  of  the  priesta.  The  sin  of  the  young 
men  b  grapliically  summed  np  in  the  statement 
that  'they  contemned  (mo)  the  offering  of  Che 
Lord'  (1  S  8>*,  on  whioh  see  Driver  or  H.  P. 
Smith)- 

8.  Ear  8",  I  Ea  8**.  Father  of  Eleasar,  one  of 
the  two  priests  who  received  at  Jerusalem  tba 
offerings  brought  by  Ezra  from  Babylon. 

N.  J.  D.  Whitk. 

PHUrOE  {*»6i.  AY  Phineaa),  1  Bi  <^=Paaeah 
(*wir)>Ezr2«,  Nch7". 

PHLEGOH  («X^Ywr).— The  name  of  a  CSiriBtian 
greeted  with  others  by  St.  Paul  in  Bo  Itf*.  He  is 
oommemorated  with  Herodion  and  A^^critna 
(which  see)  on  April  8  {Acta  Sanetontm,  April,  L 
p.  741).  The  name  waa  borne  by  a  Graek  writer 
of  the  2nd  cent,  who  is  stated  by  Origan  to  have 
given  some  information  concerning  Clinst. 

A.  C.  TTltAnTiAM. 

PH(EBE  (•l>^).— In  Bo  16>  St.  Paul  commends 
Phoebe  to  the  Boman  Christiana.  He  describes  her 
as(l)  'our  sister,' (2)  'a  aervant  (SuUarot)  of  the 
Church  that  is  at  CenchreeB' — ^the  port  of  Corinth. 
(3)  He  asks  that  they  'receive  her  in  the  Lord, 
worthily  of  the  saints,  and  '  assist  her  in  whatso- 
ever matter  she  may  have  need  of  them.'  (4)  He 
says  that  she  haa  been  '  a  succourer  {trooffrint)  of 
many,'andof  himself  in  partdcular.  It  is  generally 
aasumed  that  Phoebe  was  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle, 
and  the  words  by  which  she  ia  introduced  {vwlanuu 
tfUr)  imply  a  formal  intioduetiMi  to  the  Boman 
community. 

Two  pomts  demand  a  short  discussion :  (1)  How 
far  is  SiiKODoi  teclinioalT  This  is  the  only  place 
where  the  office  is  referred  to  by  name  in  the 
NT  (for  1  Ti  3"  9^  cannot  be  quoted),  but  the 
Tonnger  Plin;^  {Ep.  Z.  zovL  8)  mmka  of  minMra 
m  the  Christian  Church,  and  tnere  are  constant 
leferenoes  to  them  under  the  namea  of  ttixont 
(iL  26)  and  StoxWro  (viiL  19,  20, 18)  in  the  Apo$- 
Mie  ConttitutioTU.  Moreover,  the  circumstances 
of  Oriental  life  must  have  made  it  necessary  that 
there  should  be  female  attendants  to  perform  for 
women  what  the  deacons  did  for  men,  in  baptism, 
in  visiting  the  women's  part  of  the  house,  and  in 
introducing  women  to  the  bishop  or  deacons  (Apoit. 
Const.  iiL  IS,  etc).  There  is  no  occasion,  there- 
fore, for  thinking  that  the  word  haa  not,  at  any 
rate  to  a  certain  extent,  a  technical  meaning,  but 
we  have  not  sufficient  grounds  for  assuming  an 
order  of  deaconesses  m  the  later  sense.  The 
translation  '  servant,'  however,  ia  inadequate. 

(2)  The  deacription  of  her  as  irporrint  su(^ests 
that  she  waa  a  pmon  of  some  wealth  and  position. 
Thia  word  again  is  probably  technicaL  It  implies 
the  legal  repieeentative  or  wealthy  'patroness.' 
Her  residence  at  Cenchrete  —  Uie  port  towards 
Ephesoa — would  enable  her  to  exercise  the  duties 
of  hoapitalitv,  and  to  give  other  forms  of  assist- 
ance to  Chrutians  on  their  first  landing  in  the 
eoontry,  and  to  help  what  must  have  been  a  small 
and  «tn^Ung  Church.  She  is  commemorated  on 
Sept.  S.        Aeta  Sattetontm,  Sept.,  vol.  L  p.  602. 

A.  C.  Hkadi.ah. 


PHffiKIOIA.— 

L  Sourcet. 
IL  Tbe  Country— 

'  )  It*  •xttntand  utnnl 

I  It!  historr. 
.  }  Oreater  Phoaiilcla. 
UL  The  People. 
Iv.  The  Alpnabet  wid  Langiuc*, 
V.  Oonatitatlon  and  Governmait. 
tL  Civilization  and  OommanN. 
Tfl.  Bellgion— 

(a)  The  deities. 

(f>)  Sacred  objects  and  oattos. 

L  SOUBCKS. — ^The  sources  of  our  knowledge  of 
Phoenician  history  and  civilization  are  contained 
in— (a)  Jtueriptiemt  in  the  PAcmieian  language. 
These  are  very  numerous,  amounting  to  some 
thousands.  They  have  been  found  in  Phoenicia 
itaelf  and  in  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Greece,  the  islands  of 
Melita,  (Saulos,  Sicily,  Cossnra,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsiea,  aa  well  as  in  Africa,  Italy,  France,  and 
SjMun.  Whilst  these  are  invaluable  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  language  (especially  such  as  have  Greek 
transliterations  and  translations  appended),  unfor- 
tunately very  few  are  of  hlBtorical  mterest,  few  are 
of  any  length,  few  have  been  found  in  Phoenicia 
itself,  and,  with  one  exception,  none  are  earlier 
than  the  Persian  period.  The  oldest  known  ia 
CIS  No.  5.  This  18  on  the  fragments  of  a  bowl 
discovered  in  Cyprus  ('in  insula  Cypro,  casn  [nt 
pntamna]  reperta')  bat  belonging  to  a  temple  of 
Ba'al  not  far  from  Sidon,  and  on  palseographical 
grounds  is  assigned  to  the  0th  cent.  B.C.  It 
mentions  a  '  Hiram,  king  of  the  Sidonians,'  but  it 
remains  uncertain  to  which  of  the  kings  of  this 
name  it  refers.  The  remaining  inscriptions  consist 
mostly  of  dedications  and  memorials  on  tombs, 
with  two  or  three  pertaining  to  sacrifices.  Thtit 
chief  value  lies  in  the  names  of  kings  they  oon> 
tain,  and  in  the  proper  names  oontaining  names 
of  gods.* 

(0)  Th*  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  and  Babylono- 
Astyrian  cuneiform  interiptione  contain  many 
references  to  the  land  of  Plioenicia,  and  nve  some 
idea  of  its  relation  to  foreign  powers  m>m  the 
16th  cent.  B.C.  to  the  Persian  period.  The  Tel 
el-Amama  tablets  nve  a  glimpse  into  contem- 
porary history  which  is  valuaole  and  probably 
chanicteristic.  Much,  however,  remaina  to  m 
done  in  the  classification  and  identification  of  the 
geographical  names  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
For  the  Egyptian  much  has  been  done  by  W. 
Max  MfiUer.t 

(e)  Beferenee»  to  the  Phcenieiant,  and  especially 
to  Tyre  and  Sidon  uiith  their  dependencies,  in  the 
Old  Testament. — ^These  occur  in  writings  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  about  four  centuries  (9th  to 
6th  cent.  B.C.).  They  consist  partly  of  short  notes 
ethnographical  (more  properly  geographical)  as  in 
Gn  10 ;  archsological  or  geograpmcal,  aa  in  Dt 
3*,  Joe  13*;  historical,  aa  in  IK  5  and  16;  or 
relating  to  religion,  as  m  1  K  11*.  In  addition  to 
these  the  longer  passages  in  the  books  of  Isaiah 
(ch.  23),  Jeremiah  (chs.  25.  27.  47),  and  Ezekiel 
(chs.  26-32)  give  a  striking  picture  of  the  com- 
merce and  civilization  of  the  chief  Phoenician 

*nie  Phoenician  inaorlpUona  are  oolleoted  in  the  Corpus 
/luenptionum  SmMiearum,  pt.  L  Tola.  L  and  iL,  Pari*,  1881-W. 
Further  details  aa  to  aome  ot  them,  and  two  or  three  new  and 
r«centl;  diloOTered  inacriptione,  will  be  tound  in  the  Orimtat 
Journals  ol  Oermany,  Vienna,  Pari* ;  In  the  Smu$  dfAssi/rio- 
tcgis,  ToL  T.  Mo.  1,  and  other  Joumala. 

t  The  relerenoea  to  Phcenicia  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptioDi 


will  tie  beat  found  in  Flindera  Petrie's  History  tif  mypt, 
Brugeoh'a  Egvft  under  (Aa  Pharaohs,  and  W.  Max  Holler'* 
^ftan  itnd  £urn».  The  Tel  el-Amama  tablet*  are  edited  by 
Wlsckler,  Ths  TM  sl-Amama  LMtrs.  A  very  uetul  oom- 
pendium  with  much  valuable  comment  is  contained  in  Flinden 

Fetrie'*  ayri       "  ~     ■  -       -   ■ 

London.  UM 


t'etrie'*  ayria  and  Bgyft  from  Os  TtU  sl-Anutma  Litters, 
London,  US8.  lb*  beet  oolleotioD  ot  Babylonian  and  Aieyiian 
in*(B4r3aa  is  la  Scbndw's  KslUmsshrf/UUl»  BMUthsk  Tola 
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eities  at  (he  time  when  these  prophecies  were 
written.* 

(«I)  Greek  vritinff*. — For  frasments  of  two  of  the 
moat  important  writings  on  Pnoenician  history  we 
are  indebted  to  Joee^ns,  Eusebias,  and  others 
whose  writings  we  have,  who  may  have  taken 
them  from  the  encvclopsadic  writer  Alexander 
Polyhistor.  Menanarot  of  Epheaxu,  who  seems 
to  have  floorished  about  the  2nd  cent.  B.a,  wrote 
a  history  or  chronicle  of  some  at  least  of  the 
Phcenician  cities.  The  first  fragment  (in  Joeephns, 
c  Ap.  L  18  and  in  part  also  in  Anl.  vin.  v.  3)  con- 
tains Tyrian  annals,  with  a  list  of  kings  from  the 
early  part  of  the  lOth  cent.  B.a  to  the  founding  of 
Carthage  at  the  close  of  the  9th  centmy.  A  second 
fragment  (Ant.  EX.  ziv.  S)  tells  of  a  siege  of  Tyre 
under  Shalmaneeer,  and  a  third  (e.  ^0.  L  21), 
nsoally  ascribed  to  Menaadroa,  though  ne  is  not 
explicitly  mentioned  as  the  author,  ^ves  further 
ohronolo^  and  list  of  kings  from  a  siege  of  Tyre 
under  Nebnchadnesxar  to  the  accession  of  Cyrus  to 
the  throne  of  Persia.  Three  other  smaller  pieces 
are  of  minor  importance. 

Diot,  an  otherwise  unknown  writer,  is  quoted  in 
Jos.  e.  Ap.  L  17  as  having  written  an  aocnrate, 
history  ot  Phoenicia.  The  extract  given  tells  of 
Hiram  the  contemporary  of  Solomon.  Two  or 
three  other  authors  are  mentioned  in  Greek  litera- 
ture aa  writers  on  Phoenician  history,  but  their 
works  have  perished. — Quite  different  m  character 
from  the  worlcs  mentioned  seems  to  have  been  the 
Phoenician  history  of  PhUo  Byhlioi,  a  writer  of 
the  end  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  His  work  professed 
to  be  a  translation  of  the  writing  of  a  PncBnidaa 
named  Sanchoniathon  who  lived  in  the  pmod  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war.  The  portions  of  his  work 
preserved  for  ns  by  Eosebins  show  him  to  have 
been  a  euhemerist,  who  in  his  description  of  the  gods 
and  his  cosmogony  has  used  Phoenician  material, 
but  has  so  adapted  it  to  suit  his  own  views  that 
his  work  can  be  used  only  after  most  searohing 
criticism. — Besidee  the  aoove  works,  there  are 
references  in  Greek  writing  too  numeroiu  to  be 
mentioned  here.  The  Iltad  mentions  'Sidon,' 
'Sidonians,'  and  'Phoenicians,'  and  the  Odystey 
the  same,  with  the  addition  of  '  Phoenicia.'  Hero- 
dotus tells  of  Phoenician  legends  and  commerce, 
and  many  writers  after  him  luive  incidental  notices 
of  this  land  and  people. — Of  Bonutn  writers,  one 
deserves  mention,  la  the  prologue  to  the  18th 
book  of  Justin's  epitome  of  the  histoiy  of  Pompeiut 
Trogu*  (about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era) 
occur  the  words,  'Inde  ^ontinentnr)  oripnes 
Phoenioum  et  Sidonis  et  Velin  CarthaginiB(}ue 
res  gestte  in  excessa  dictas.'  The  only  section 
that  remains  is  in  Justin,  xviiL  8  ff.,  and  was  prob- 
ably taken  from  a  work  of  Timagenee  (Ist  cent. 
aa).+ 

(«)  ArekmHogiMt  nmaim. — ^Undergronnd  Ph«e- 

*  Tm  s  oompteto  IM  ol  OT  yumrm  nftntog  to  PhoenicU, 
■M  th«  Cmooritmet  «.  'SIdoa,'  ' SidiiMilan*,'  "^re,'  'Arvsd,' 
'0«t»l,'  ud  oonnltttw  tabl*  In  On  10 ;  tm  alao  O^kaaii  in  toL 
L  p.  S47.  Tm  ud  Bldon  an  mentioned  In  the  NT  by  the 
SynopUetL  Ht  lin- » isn,  Hk  S>  T^^ »,  Lk  4»  fliT  lOU- and  in 
ABl2»tl^'S7*.  In  Uk  7>  the  adJeotlTe  Jw«««»<urrs  occun. 

t  The  tragDMnti  of  Menandnt  an  0(dlected  In  Mfiller't  Frag' 
■wnta  Hi$lortmnm  Oracamm,  roL  ir.  p.  446  It.,  bat  to  MSller'i 
Oft  mtut  be  added  the  panmpb  oontained  in  Joe.  Ant.  ix. 
zIt.  1,  and  It  ahoukl  be  nottoed  that  a  part  of  tb*  flnt  piece  ie 
repeated  In  Ant.  vin.  r.  S.  It  will  be  obeerrad  that  Joeepbus 
ny«  that  Uenandioe  wrote  ol  the  'Ungi  ot  the  Oreaki  and  the 
Barbarian*.'  The  tngment  o(  Olos  la  oontained  in  the  aame 
Tolome  iPna.  HitL  dr.  Iv.  tW),  where  the  author  1*  Identlfled 
with  AUlo*  Dios;  bnt  thli  I*  retr  doabttnl.  The  remalna  of 
I>hlloByhUo*areooUeoted,a.lli.M)fL  The  ralue  of  hi*  work 
haa  been  moofa  dleenaaed  by  eohohn  A  good  eeeaj  on  the 
•nbject  la  that  of  W.  BaadiMln  in  hi*  Stadtn  tur  tmOUAtn 
RtngUmtgnMM*,  roL  L  pp.  1-40.  HI*  ooocliulon  if  that 
PhUo  ha*  taken  hi*  material  from  railoaa  aouroea — aome 
Bemltio— and  girea  to  It  tb*  nam*  o(  a  insn  of  antiquity. 
Banchuniathon  i*  a  gennin*  PbODidan  name.  In  any  oaee  the 
work  IS  •  whole  r*pi««*iiti  FhonMan  nllgioa  in  lt(ii*el<iM, 
■otiaitiOflgln. 


nicia  is  still  almost  entirely  unexplored,  thaogh  a 
beginning  has  now  been  made  at  Sidon.  Scatterud 
about,  however,  on  the  surface  of  the  ancient 
Phoenician  land  are  remains  of  walls,  fortifications, 
temples,  and  tombs,  which  help  to  tell  the  story  of 
bygone  days.  Of  the  colonies,  Cyprus  and  Car- 
tha^  have  yielded  a  large  number  of  articles 
(vases,  statuettes,  etc.  etc.),  which  throw  light  on 
the  arts  and  daily  life  of  the  people.  Coins  also, 
and  seals,  though  not  in  large  numbers,  are  now 
to  be  found  in  maseums  (see  below  under  '  Civiliza 
tion  and  Commerce'). 

iL  Ths  Country.— (a)  Extent  and  natural 
featvre*.  Although  the  Phoenicians  inhabited 
cities  as  far  north  as  Myriandos  (in  the  Gulf  of 
Alexandretta)  and  as  far  south  as  Jaffa  (see  below) 
in  the  Persian  period,  the  earlier  Phoenician  terri- 
tory may  be  said  roughly  to  have  been  bounded  on 
the  nortn  by  the  river  Orontes  or  Mt.  Casius,  and 
on  the  south  by  Mt.  CarmeL  On  the  east  the 
limits  are  entirely  unknown,  but  the  Borgylos 
and  Lebanon  ranges  seem  to  form  natural  bound- 
aries on  that  side.  Colonists  from  Sidon,  however, 
appear  to  have  pushed  their  way  as  far  inland  as 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan 
(Jg  18).  The  land  thus  consisted  of  two  distinct 
regions:  (1)  The  hill-oountty,  is.  the  slopes  of 
Baigylos  (Nnsaireyah)  and  Lebanon.  Both  these 
ranges  extend  from  N.  to  S. :  the  former  from 
Antioch  to  the  river  Eleutheros,  the  latter  from 
this  point  to  the  mountains  of  N.  Galilee  and 
Hermon.  They  are  of  limestone,  with  many  other 
formations,  and  in  some  parts  reach  a  height  of 
over  10,000  ft.  The  scenery  is  magnificent,  espe- 
cially in  the  great  gorges  where  ttie  rivers  pass 
down  into  the  plains.  The  vegetation  is  luxuriant 
for  a  long  distance  up  the  slopes,  and  the  many 
flourishing  villages  on  the  side  of  the  Lebanon 
facing  the  sea  to-day,  tell  us  of  one  part  <>f 
Phoenician  life  which  nas  vanished  almost  entirely 
from  its  history.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Eleu- 
theros, which  separates  Bargylos  from  Lebanon ; 
the  Adonis,  famous  in  history ;  and  the  Lycos,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  still  remain  the  well-kccwn 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions.  But  besides 
these  there  are  many  small  streams  which  pour 
down  from  every  mountain  slope,  full  in  the  rainy 
season,  empty  in  the  dry,  and  tor  this  very  reason 
affecting  both  commercial  and  military  movements. 
(2)  The  plains  are  best  known  as  containing  nearly 
all  the  cities  that  have  left  their  mark  in  Phoenician 
history.  The  extreme  north  is  a  mere  strip  of  land 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  the  first 
great  plain  is  that  extending  for  about  60  miles 
south  from  Gabala,  with  a  width  varying  from  2 
to  10  miles,  and  containing  the  cities  of  Arvad 
and  Simyra.  The  next  piece  of  open  country  is 
that  from  the  Lvcos  river  to  a  few  miles  below 
Beyrftt,  then  follow  the  plains  of  Sidon,  aboat 
10  miles  long  and  2  broad.  Tyre  about  20  miles 
long  and  from  1  mUe  to  5  miles  broad,  and  Acre 
about  8  miles  long  and  6  broad.  These  plains 
as  well  as  the  hilly  slopes  were  famous  for 
their  cultivation,  and  there  are  traces  to-day,  in 
the  remains  that  are  found,  of  the  industries 
that  were  carried  on  in  them.  But  they  owe 
their  fune  mostly  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
highways  along  which  the  trade  of  the  Ea.st 
came  to  the  Wmt.  The  inscriptions  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Lycos,  the  annals  of  Egypt  and  As^ria,  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  OT  prophets,  all  bear 
witness  to  the  constant  traflSc  and  frequent  in- 
vasions that  were  made  possible  by  this  low-lying 
coast-land  of  Phoenicia.* 

*  A  description  of  the  old  Phoenician  temtory  at  the  preaent 
time  may  be  read  in  Banan,  JfiMim  d*  PhtnitU :  Walpole,  TAc 
Antayrii  ;  Bitii\iM,tAii*AitUrtmn;  ud  Baedtko^PoMiM 
and  Syria. 
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(6)  Hittory  of  the  eountry. — The  eaxlieet  histor- 
ieal  mention  of  the  Phoenician  land  is  in  the  older 
Egyptian  inaoiiptions,  where  it  appears  ander  the 
name  of  I>ah»  (or  ZoM).*  Between  B.a  1687  and 
1602  Aalimee  TMched  it  in  his  northern  oonqnests. 
He  also  mantiona  a  people  called  the  Fenxha  aa 
worken  in  his  quarries.  Thothmes  I.  (1641-16) 
overran  the  whole  length  of  Syria  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates.   Thothmes  m.  (1603-1440)  in  his  23rd 

gear  records  a  rictory  over  the  Fenkhu  and  other 
yrians;  in  his  29th  year  another  campaign  to 
Betennu,  Tunept  Arrod,  and  Zahi,  with  much 
Phoenician  spoil;  in  his  30th  year  a  campaign  to 
Kedesh,  Simyra,  and  Anrad ;  and  in  liis  34th  year 
a  campaign  which  brought  tribute  from  Zahi, 
Retennu,  and  Asi  (Cyprus).  In  th«  tdgn  of 
Amenophis  m.  (1414-1379)  Egyptian  power  seems 
to  have  been  at  its  highest,  and  Phoenida,  with 
the  rest  of  Syria,  was  entirely  subject  to  ik  Th« 
next  reign,  that  of  Amenophis  IV.  (or  Akhenaten, 
1379-66),  is  one  of  decay.  The  disooTeiy  of  the 
Tel  el-Amama  tablets  has  nTen  us  a  rather  fuller 
insight  into  the  relation  of  Phoenicia  to  Egypt  than 
we  have  bad  hitherto,  for  some  of  the  letters  con- 
tained in  these  tablets  are  from  or  to  Egyptian 
govemoiB  and  othera  in  Phiwiinian  eitiee.  Thus 
we  have  mention  of  Abimilki  of  T^«i  Amunira  of 
Beyrflt,  Khaib,  commissioner  of  Simvra,  Bibaddi 
of  Gubla,  Shutatna  of  Akko,  Zimrina  of  Zidon, 
etc.  Nearly  all  the  letters  tell  the  same  stoiy  of 
attacks  from  without  and  rebellion  within,  and 
prove  that  whether  Phoenicia  now  made  a  stand 
for  independence  or  became  a  prey  to  other  rising 
empires,  it  was  at  this  time  passing  from  Egyptian 
dominion.  The  Egyptians  still  made  raids  into 
Phoenician  territory  or  marched  through  it  (cf.  the 
inscription  of  Ramses  n.  at  the  month  of  the  river 
Lycos)  to  attack  other  enemies,  and  I^oenioians 
raobably  stUl  paid  tribute  from  time  to  time  to 
Egypt.  We  have  no  details  of  the  history  of  the 
\asxii  at  this  time.  We  know,  however,  that  it 
never  formed  one  united  kingdom.  Its  history  is 
the  history  of  its  cities.  Of  these,  Arvad  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence  in  the  earliest  times, 
and  more  certainly  Sidon  a  little  latw.  The  whole 
people  was  sometmies  known  to  foreigners  as  the 
Sidonians.  The  era  of  Tyre  began  about  B.a  1197 
(according  to  Joa.  Ant.  TUL  iiL  1) ;  but  Arvad  and 
Sidon  were  still  independent  cities  in  the  9th  cent.: 
in  the  8th  Tyre  seems  to  bear  rule  over  Sidon, 
Akko,  and  otner  cities.  Later,  Diodoms  Siculus 
(zvL  41)  mentions  a  united  oonndl  of  men  of 
Arvad,  Tyre,  and  Sidon  at  Tripolis  (native  name 
unknown).  This  development  of  the  government 
*  W.  Max  MOllar  RggMti  that  this  nuM  coniwoted 

with  the  root  Uj  'to  to  toMittfnl,'  1^11  'to  aotmll';  ol.  nnx 
*  to  tUne '  iAtim  tmd  Smvpa,  p.  Thli  name  be^lna  to  to 
lato  the  beckmond  la  the  Uth  oent.,  and  !■  almoet  (oraotteo  In 
the  Ptolemalo  period.  K<tft  or  K^ft  An  the  Inecnptlon  of 
Thochmee  in.  eto.)  \»  treqtwntljr  taken  to  indloate  the  Phranioian 


ooeM  (d.  Sayoe  in  artide  OAauii),  bat  UUler  Ox  837  S.)  araui 
•trongljr  for  ita  repreeentliy  OUida.  Canaan  S  a  geograpEio 
tenn  aenotlnr  the  low  land,  and  nenu  to  have  been  uaod  by  the 
Phcenloiaoe  tbemaelTea  at  one  time  to  denote  their  land  (aee 


leal 


OuAAK).  The  nam*  tmtm  ftven  br  the  Oreeki  (it  oooun  in 
Ody$t.  It.  8S)  liaa  Bivan  rise  to  moab  diiouaiion.  It  aeenu  to 
liave  been  need  fUke  'RMui<)  tor  the  land  where  Phcenidaiu 
dwelt,  whether  at  home  or  abroad ;  thoa  Kuripidea  (Tm.  221) 
neea  it  for  Oarthaga.  The  older  derlTatiana  of  tna  name  *tlmut 
fPhcenioiao*)  from  m<m|,  tha  liird  ('  phouix*),  or  a  '  palm,'  are 
nndfui  and  laoondary.  Some  deriTa  the  word  from  fitit, 
'  browniah-red,'a*  denoting  the  ooUmr  of  the  lUn  (Pietachmaoo, 
SucJL  d.  PkamMtr.o.  UX  a  root  wfaloh  raanMan  in  the  Latin 
Pmnut  ('  Paolo '  of  Oarth«gtntana)i  Some  (oC  Oasaan  and  Ed. 
Meyer,  Oew*.  d.  AlUrOumu,  ||  ISO,  UO,  eto.)  refer  both  theee 
name*  back  to  the  word '  Fenkhn,'  whioh  appean  In  tha  inaorip- 
tlon  of  Thothmes  m.  at  Karaak.  To  uUa  Mflller  oblecta 
(p^  lOe  ex  that  this  word  was  oilflnaUj  only  aa^nrpMan  term 
naed  In  a  general  aenae  lor  the  northern  barhariana.  Finally, 
Ed.  OUaer  (Ami  wnd  dU  tOdanUHielkm  BsiOie,  ISQS)  haa 
rerived  the  Tiew  that  the  name  Is  ccnneetad  with  the  *  Punt- 
(or  Powen-at-Po*n-at)of  the  EDptian  Inieriptlans,  a  part  ol 
South  AnUa  and  KaitAUoik.^^ 


of  cities  was  not  without  foreign  intervention. 
The  Egyptiaiis  had  scarcely  ceased  troubling  them 
when  tney  were  brought  face  to  face  with  danger 
from  a  new  quarter.  It  is  possible  that  as  early  as 
1140  Nebuchadnezzar  L  of  Babylonia  invaded  tneir 
countij  (cf.  Winckler,  Oeschiekte  Babylonieni  und 
Agsynens,  p.  95  and  note  18).  Tiglath-pileser  I. 
(e.  1100)  also  seems  to  have  reached  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  near  Arvad.  In  the  9th  cent.  Assur- 
na^pal  raided  the  country,  as  did  his  successor, 
Shalmaneeer  n.,  who  received  tribute  from  Tyre 
and  Sidon  and  Byblos  (Gebal),  as  well  as  from 
Jehu  king  of  Israel ;  and  Mattanbaal  king  of 
Arvad  fought  with  Abab  at  the  battle  of  Karkar 
(864).  In  the  8th  cent,  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
record  tribute  received  by  Tiglath-pileser  III.  from 
Arvad,  Tyre,  and  Gebal ;  ancTMenander  tells  of  a 
tiege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneeer  IT.  whioh  lasted  for 
five  years.  In  the  following  century  Sarjgon,  Sen- 
nacherib, and  Esarhaddon  all  sent  thsir  armies 
to  Phoenicia,  and  the  last  named  even  to  Idalion 
in  Cyprus;  and  in  the  6th  cent,  the  new  Baby- 
lonian empire  continued  the  work  of  Assyria  in  the 
famous  siege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  With 
the  rise  of  the  Persian  empire  came  a  change  which 
'greativ  benefited  the  Phoenicians.  Cyrus  seems  to 
nave  left  them  alone,  and  about  this  time  they 
agiun  supplied  the  Jews  with  materials  for  building 
their  temple  (Ezr  3').  Cambyses  enrolled  them  in 
a  satrapy  with  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and 
thus  received  from  them  their  share  of  tribute ; 
but  was  friendly  to  them,  and  de(>ended  on  them 
entirely  for  his  navy  (cf.  Herod.  liL  19) ;  nor  did 
he  attempt  force  against  them  even  when  thev 
refused  to  give  him  ships  wherewith  to  attack 
Carthage.  The  Fhcenician  fleet  continued  to  do 
good  service  for  the  Persians,  especially  against  the 
Greeks,  untU  351,  when  Sidon,  under  Tabnit,  re- 
volted ;  but  Ochns  soon  brought  Phoenicia  back 
to  obedience,  and  its  cities  continued  to  flourish 
under  their  native  kings  until  after  the  battle  of 
Issns  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Tyre  only  after  suffering  a  long  siege  and 
a  cruel  punishment.  After  Alexander's  death, 
Phoenicia  fell  with  Syria  to  Laomedon,  then  in  320 
to  Ptolemy  Lagi,  and  in  314  to  Antigonus.  In 
287  it  agam  pajased  to  the  Ptolemies,  who  held  it 
until  IW,  when  it  became  part  of  the  Seleucid 
empire.  During  ail  this  period  Greek  manners 
ana  customs  and  language  were  largely  introduced 
into  the  country.  Finally,  after  it  had  shared 
with  Syria  in  the  many  vicissitudes  of  the  Seleucid 
power,  in  65  Borne  took  possession,  and  Phoenicia 
was  included  in  the  province  of  Syria  under  a  pro- 
consul or  pro-praetor,  though  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Tripolis  remuned  free  cities  with  their  own  elected 
magistrates  and  council  (cf.  Ac  12''>'-).  In  Mk  7**'*° 
a  woman  of  this  country  is  called  a  Syro-phoenician  ; 
in  Mt  15'''''  the  older  name  '  Canaanitish '  is  used. 
For  this  section,  see,  further,  the  Literature  cited 
in  the  notes  to  '  Sources,'  al>ove. 

(e)  Greater  Phcenicia. — A  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Phoenicia  would  be  incomplete  without  a  notice  of 
the  many  ports,  especially  in  the  Mediterranean, 
wliere  its  people  settled,  and  from  which  came 
many  of  those  articles  of  commerce  which  made 
them  renowned.  Some  of  these  settlements  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  15th  cent.  B.C.  There  may 
have  been  some  before  that  time ;  but  records  fail 
us.  In  some  of  these  places  the  Phoenicians  seem 
to  have  had  real  colonies,  in  others  merely  '  fac- 
tories,' where  their  traders  received  the  wares  of 
the  neighbouring  country  to  export  them  to  their 
own  land.  Cyprus  was  veiy  early  settled  by  them, 
and  although  the  Greeks  afterwuds  took  much  of 
the  island,  the  towns  of  Kition  and  Idalion  flour- 
ished up  to  Roman  times  (see  CyprdsI.  The 
islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea  (including  Crete,  Khodoe, 
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Kythsn,  and  many  others)  were  oceapied  br  them 
— «  many  aeholus  hold — even  in  pre-Homeric 
times  (ti.  BAraid,  'Lea  Phtoioiens  et  lee  po^mes 
HommqaeB,'  in  Bamte  de  VhUtoirt  de*  Hetigiont, 
zzziz.  178^228  and  419-460).  The  advance  of  the 
Greeks,  and  eonseqoent  expulsion  of  the  Phoenioians 
bma  these  tdands,  seems  to  hare  led  to  an  in- 
creased interest  in  the  settlements  in  the  West 
Meditcnasean,  some  of  which,  at  least,  had  been 
fonnded  long  before.  Sieily,  Sardinia,  Cornea, 
Malta,  GaoKW,  Tarshish.  and  Gades  in  Spain, 
▼aiions  places  in  N.  Africa,  including  the  famous 
Carthage,  were  settled  them,  and  were  in  eon- 
stcmt  conunnnicatitm  with  the  home  oonntry. 
Many  of  these  aetUements  have  been  assigned  by 
histOTy  and  tradition  to  certain  Phoenician  cities, 
e.g.  Utica  and  Carthage  to  Tyre,  and  Carthage 
itself  seems  to  have  eatabliahea  new  trading  ports 
on  the  opposite  ooaat  of  the  Mediterranean.  (For 
settlements  outside  the  Mediterranean,  see  para- 
graph in  small  type  below). 

iiL  Th>  Pboplb.— The  origin  of  the  Phcenidan 
people  is  wrapped  in  mystery.  Aecording  to  their 
own  traditions  of  the  5th  cent.  B.a,  they  dwelt 
formerly  bv  the  Erythnean  Sea  (Herod.  viL  89 ;  of. 
L  1),  t.s.  the  Indian  Ocean,  including  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  tradition  is  repeated  by  other  dassical 
authors — Strabo,  Justin,  Plinv,  et  al.  Justin  en- 
laiges  the  story  by  a  statement  that  an  earthquake 
was  the  oanae  of  their  movement,  and  that  they 
dwelt  then  near  the  '  Assyrian  lake'  (zvin.  iiL  2) ; 
and  Strabo  (who  in  L  iL  SB  regards  the  story  of  the 
migration  as  untrustworthy)  says  (in  rvi.  iiL  4) 
that  in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  two  islands — ^Turos 
and  Aradoe — whose  temples  resemble  those  of  the 
Phoenicians,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  say  that  the  Phoenician  islands  are  named 
after  them,  and  their  towns  are  settiements  from 
themselyaa.  Sayce  (note  to  Herod.  L  1)  suggests 
that  the  similanty  ot  names  gave  rise  to  the  whole 
legend,  and  points  out  that  the  names  are  really 
dinerent,  as  according  to  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  the 
real  name  of  the  iduid  in  the  Persian  Gnli  was 
l^loiL  while  the  Phoenician  city  IVre  was  m,  and 
the  PlMMiician  Arados  was  properly  Arrad.  Fail- 
ing historical  evidence,  we  are  led  to  such  testimony 
as  we  ean  get  from  language,  anthropology,  and 
religion.  This  is  avowedly  incomplete  at  the 
present  time ;  but  the  material  available  shows 
the  Phoenicians  of  the  Syrian  coast  to  have  l>een 
a  Semitic  people,  who  took  part  in  the  ^reat 
migration  to  the  West  which  at  different  times 
sent  also  the  Aramaeans  to  Syria  and  the  Hebrews 
and  their  Idn  to  Palestine. 

It  bis  long  bera  known  that  the  aotiTttT  o<  the  Phmldus 
ma  not  oonflnad  to  the  ItlMKia  ud  oout*  <a  the  Meditemnean, 
tnd  It  bu  been  napeated  that  the  Phomicdani  ot  the  Syrian 
ooaet  mn  p«rhape  only  one  branch  of  a  race  which  had  eettle- 
menta  in  other  part*  o(  the  Semitlo  world.  A  work  entitled. 
Punt  vnd  di*  lUanMickmi  Btleh*,  by  Edoard  Olaeer,  ttie 
lamoa*  tamller  in  Sooth  Arabia,  appeared  in  the  end  of  1899, 
in  which  evfclaao*  hai  been  gathered  from  the  reoorde  of  Egrpt 
and  the  Sooth  Arabian  iniorlptione  to  ehow  that  theae  oonjeo- 
torec  are  mpported  by  hlitory.  Aooordiog  to  Olaser,  the  land 
of  Punt,  so  often  mentioned  in  Egyptian  inaoriptiona,  waa  a 
large  part  o(  the  ooaata  of  Eaat  Africa  and  South  Aral>ia.  Theno* 
the  E«yptiana  obtained  inoenae,  gold,  etc.  From  thia  land  were 
eatabUahedaereral  oolonlea,  including  Maahonaland  and  Soootra. 
But  the  remaina  in  the  former  place  are  evidently  Phoenician, 
Tariona  eigne  Indicate  the  idenUty  of  the  raoea  inhabiting  the 
land  of  Punt,  and  ttie  name  ttaelf  u  identical  with  *  Phnnician.' 
Thua  we  muat  in  future  apeak  of  two  branchee  of  the  Phoenician 
people,  a  Northern  on  the  ooaata  of  Syria,  and  a  Southern  (of 
the  eame  race,  language,  and  origin  aa  the  Northern)  wtiich 
left  the  Erythmui  Ovuf  at  a  Teiy  early  period,  and  oeaaed 
from  that  Ume  to  Inllnenoe  the  other  members  ot  the  raoe. 
The  oonHrmaUon  or  otherwlae  ot  thIa  theory  must  depend 
on  the  fnrthar  oTldenoe  ot  the  Bahjrionlan  and  8.  Arabian 
Insorlpttons. 

It.  Alphabr  ahd  LAHavAOK.— (a)  The  Phoa- 
nidan  a^habet  is  purely  consonantal,  and  consists 
•f  22  obMaJtera,  written  from  right  to  left.  Tia- 
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dition  says  that  this  was  the  first  alphabet  i» 
vented — 

'  Phoanloea  primi,  tanw  al  oreditor,  anal 
Manauiam  rudibua  vooem  dgnare  flgurl*.'— (Looan). 

It  is,  however,  generally  recognized  that  the  in- 
vention oonsbts  in  the  taking  over  of  signs  used 
originally  by  other  peoples  to  denote  syllables,  and 
the  adaptation  of  these  to  denote  simple  sounds, 
tof^ther  with  the  simplification  of  what  were 
originally  pictorial  or  hieroglyphic  characters. 
Together  with  this  we  must  recognize  that  soma 
letters  were  not  taken  over  directly,  but  were 
formed  Inr  slight  modifications  of  those  thus  re- 
ceived (thus  the  sign  for  the  rough  aspirate  A  is 
formed  from  that  of  the  simple  A  oy  the  addition 
of  a  stroke  to  the  left).  Vanons  opinions  are  held 
as  to  the  original  source.  Until  lately  the  favourite 
view  has  beoi  that  the  Phoenicians  borrowed  theii 
characters  from  the  Egyptian.  Tliis  was  also  held 
in  ancient  times,  ana  is  mentioned  in  Tacitus — 
'Primi  per  figuras  animaliom  ^gyptii  sensns 
mentis  emngebant  .  .  .  et  literarum  semet  inven- 
toree  perhibent  j  inde  Phoenicas,  quia  mari  pre- 
poUebant,  intnlisse  Gr»cia  gloriamque  adeptos, 
tamquamreppererintqtt«eacceperant'(ilnn.  zL  14). 
Supporters  of  this  opinion  are  divided  as  to  whether 
the  Phoenician  characters  were  derived  directly 
from  the  hieroglyphs  or  from  the  hieratic  writing. 
Much  has  been  written  of  late  to  show  that  this 
Babylono-Assyrian  cuneiform  is  the  real  source 
of  we  Phoenician  alphabet.  Thia  opinion  was  also 
held  in  early  times.  Pliny  says,  '  utteras  semper 
arbitror  Aseyriis  fmsse,  sed  alii  apud  ^Egyptios  a 
Mercurio,  ut  Gellins,  alii  apud  Syros  repertas 
volunt'  {Nat.  Bist.  viL  §  37).  The  widespread 
use  of  the  cuneiform  characters  about  the  time  to 
which  is  assigned  the  invention  of  the  Phoenician 
alphabet,  is  used  to  support  this  hypothesis.  A 
third  view  held  by  some  corresponds  m  some  degree 
with  the  last  mentioned  by  Piinv,  and  derives  the 
Phoenician  characters  from  the  Cypriote,  which  are 
connected  with  the  so-called  Hittite  characters. 
This  opinion  is  altogether  too  undeveloped  at 

S resent  to  be  judged  properly.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
ecide  as  to  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  theories. 
The  selection  of  the  characters  to  which  the 
Phoenician  are  referred  seems  arbitrary,  and  a 
succesnon  of  intermediate  forms  is  wanting.  Either 
view  seems  to  be  historically  possible,  neither 
proved.  The  Phoenician  alphal>et,  like  most  others, 
seems  to  have  only  incompletely  represented  the 
sounds  of  the  language.  Two  words  beginning  in 
Phoenician  with  the  same  letter  are  repieeentea  in 
Greek  by  difierent  letters,  msTvpot,  pxzZ<<(ii>. 
These  characters  are  identical  with  those  found  on 
the  Siloam  inscription  in  Judsea  and  the  Moabite 
Stone,  and  on  early  Jewish  coins,  and  may  thus  be 
called  Canaanitish  (in  the  large  sense)  as  well  as 
Phoenician.  The  early  Greek  alphabet  was  also 
derived  from  the  Phoenician  (ct.  Herod,  v.  68), 
though  soon  altered  in  many  ways  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  Greek  language. 

(b)  The  language  of  Phoenicia  is  pure  Semitic, 
and  belongs  to  the  same  branch  of  that  family  as 
the  Hebrew,  the  Moabitish,  and  the  Semitic  glosses 
in  the  Tel  el-Amama  letters,  forming  with  these 
(and  probably  other  dialecte  of  which  we  have  no 
remams)  the  so-called  Canaanitish  group.  The 
materials  for  an  exact  comparison  with  Hebrew 
are  wanting.  The  inscriptions  (with  the  single 
exception  of  CISi.  S,  see  above  under  'Sources') 
are  later  than  the  6th  cent.,  and  mostly  of  the  4th 
and  later,  when  the  language  had  probably 
suffered  a  certain  amount  of  decay.  The  Punio 
passages  in  Plautus  are  of  the  end  of  the  3rd  cent., 
and  can  be  used  only  with  care  (of.  NOldeke,  Di» 
aemitischm  Sjprachm,  p.  25  f.),  and  the  vowel 
letters  in  the  inscriptions  are  rare.  The  consonants 
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■ra  the  same  m  in  Hebrew,  bnt  many  words  were 
probably  piononnoed  with  different  vowel  sounds 
Rom  those  used  in  the  same  words  in  Hebrew. 
The  waa  oonTersiTe  with  the  imperf eot.  so  familiar 
in  Hebrew,  is  wanting  in  the  Phoaniciaa,  which, 
on  the  odier  hand,  seems  to  have  formed  a  kind  of 
pluperfeet  with  kan  (CIS  93).  Words,  too,  that 
bemme  rare  or  poetical  in  Hebrew  were  in  oonunon 
nse  in  Phoenician.  The  later  language  shows  the 
same  weakening  uid  oonfnsion  «h  gutturals  that 
marks  late  Hebraw. 
mBtnnts.— On  tti*  PhmnfaiWui  ■hhabat  mm  ds  Bonsi, 


jr<neiiw  fur  rMr<M  4nrB(i«MM  d«  roMoM  ^MnM^ 
D»«oke,  "Dnpnuur  d.  MfaemlMinhen  Alphalwta  turn  d.  neo- 
'  ban K£nliiift,'liiiri>JrOzxzL loss.;  uidaLanimera, 


origin  to  ■oaeptad :  AlL  'Origin  of  th«  Phonloton  Alphabet,'  in 

PSkA,  UM,  l8S-«08;  Ba   

Ooodar,  in  Twc  AW0  MM  ttf 


origin. 
XMi 


Bnmr,  tfierltun  dan$  temUqutU. 
lik«AHi,p.7«a.,siqipoftitiiaQyiwioU 

 ,  ■■nooneoMinthsnvBdhOarMi*;  tiMwoidi 

in  than  m  ooOwtad  in  Bloolk'S  ftowtotwltoi  Olowar  (Bsriin, 
un):  Knd  em.  br  IiirtilinniM,  BandiuA  d.  merd-mMichm 

to  ODi&nMtoter  in  Biteotd'e  edition  o(  PlMitia,  toL  IL  luo.  S 
O^eip^.  WU).  A  tallw  diaonerion  ol  tliewV  ^ol.  D.  8 
IUr«oBMOthinll>iqpe>rln»lortlioopilng  number  ol  the  OlMftoit 
itoMMf.  TiM  only  gtwomsr  of  Ptxeniaua  to  BdaMa&t  PtanU- 
tUekt  Brammattk  (HaBe,  USB).  Of.,  tarthar,  article  on 
IiiniuaiorOTL 

GoHSTmmoH  akd  Ootzbhhknt.— The  Ph«- 
nidansiMTMr  appear  in  histonrr  as  one  united  people 
nnder  one  goyemment.  Tneir  political  history 
resolves  its^  into  the  history  of  uieir  chief  cities. 
Naturally  a  quiet  and  on  warlike  people  (Jg  18^), 
the  oonntry  folk  were  probably  content  witn  the 
ampler  forms  of  local  or  patriarchal  government 
osual  among  Eastern  peoples,  depending  for  help 
in  time  of  need  upon  the  city  that  was  nearest  to 
them  or  which  they  had  originally  left  as  settlers. 
In  the  cities  the  government  was  more  oonven* 
tionaL  Kings  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  CSebcd,  Kition,  and 
Idalion  are  mentioned  in  the  OT,  in  foreign 
records,  and  cm  the  Phoanician  inscriptions.  From 
Menander's  list  of  the  kings  of  Tyre  we  can  see 
that  the  monaichio  power  remained  in  the  same 
&mily,  except  when  revolutions  broke  the  order  of 
As  to  the  constitution  of  the  court 


eindet  we  can  only  gather  from  our  knowledge  of 
Cartha^  and  of  the  Semitio  states  bordering  on 
Phcanicia,  that  there  existed  aa  aristocracy  which 
probably  owed  its  existence  in  early  times  to  pro- 
minent position  in  the  tribes.  In  some  of  the 
eities  a  body  of  ten  chiefs  (Justin,  xviL  6.  I)  seems 
to  have  been  prominent  in  intematitmal  bnsineea. 
This  seems  to  have  been  part  of  a  lar^-  coundl 
of  a  hundred  men.  Of  the  organization  of  the 
traders,  the  most  important  part  of  the  population, 
we  know  nothing.  A  tradition  in  Justin  (xviiL  3) 
seems  to  indicaiis  the  presence  of  a  large  slave 
population.  Among  the  different  cities  it  was 
mevitable  that  one  or  another  should  gain  some 
pre-eminence  over  the  others.  This  is  historically 
proved  by  the  fact  that  at  one  time  Sidon  gave  its 
name  to  the  Phoenician  people  as  a  whole,  whUe 
in  OT  times  Tvre  evidently  had  some  kind  of  supre- 
macy. For  tne  Persian  period  Diodorus  Siculus 
(xvL  41)  mentions  a  federal  govemmetit  with  head- 

gnarters  at  TripoUs,  where  Arvad,  Sidon,  and  Tyre 
eld  a  common  counciL  Even  when  under  the 
sway  of  foreign  powers,  the  chief  Phoenician  eities 
seem  to  have  always  maintained  a  large  amount  of 
self-government  in  internal  affairs;  and  nnder  the 
Komans  we  know  that  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Tripolis 
retained  the  rank  of  '  free  eities,'  with  the  right  to 
appoint  their  own  oonncils  and  magistrates. 

vL  CmuzATiON  AND  COMMERCE.— The  people 
were  originally,  in  all  probability,  largely  agri- 
enltnnd.  The  insoription  of  Thotbmes  m.  men- 
tions among  the  spoil  of  Phoenicia, '  good  bread  and 
vatioos  brMd.  com  in  grain,  flour  .  .  .  and  all 
good  frnita  oi  the  land/  But  though  the  agri- 


enltnral  class  donbtiess  existed  throughout  its 
history,  it  soon  yielded  in  impcfftance  to  those  of 
the  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  seamen,  who 
received  raw  material  from  various  parts  of  the 
known  world,  and  sent  it  forth  again  in  new  and 
more  useful  or  more  beautiful  forms,  or  contented 
themselves  with  simply  acting  as  intermediaries 
with  profit  to  themselves.  Their  navigation,  origin- 
ally taken  up  for  business  purposes,  became  later  a 
great  source  of  influence  and  probably  of  wealth  to 
them,  when  they  provided  a  navy  for  their  Persian 
rulers.  Phoenicia  was  essentially  mercantile,  and 
was  warlike  only  when  commercial  life  was 
threatened.  Situated  on  the  only  part  of  the 
Syrian  coast  that  had  any  pretence  to  natural 
harbours,  and  hemmed  in  by  lofty  mountabu  on 
the  north  and  east,  its  people  naturally  turned  to 
tiie  sea.  And  so  the  sea  soon  carried  their  ships ; 
its  shells  gave  them  their  valuable  dyes,  and  its 
sand  the  material  for  their  glass.  The  meeting  of 
the  land  trade-routes  from  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
of  the  sea-routes  from  all  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, made  alike  the  history  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Phoenicia.  The  land-rontee  existed  for 
natural  reasons ;  the  sea-routes  were  dne  to  the 
skill  and  enterprise  of  the  sailors  who  pushed  their 
way  from  island  to  island,  and  cape  to  cape,  until 
they  reached  the  southern  capes  of  Spain,  and 
pamed  through  the  Straits  of  Gribraltai.  Yet  the 
people  do  not  seem  to  ha,ve  been  very  original  or 
inventive,  and  their  chief  merit  seems  to  have 
been  rather  the  power  of  adapting  and  fitting  for 
commercial  purposes  the  arts  they  learned  from 
others.  They  had,  too,  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  collect  in  one  place  the  products  of  many 
lands,  and  thus  of  producing  an  effect  on  the 
imagination  of  peoples  which  gave  them  a  glory 
not  all  their  own.  Glass  was  one  of  the  manu- 
factured articles  for  which  they  gained  much 
credit,  and  tradition  came  to  ascribe  its  invention 
to  them  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xxzvL  66) ;  but  it  had 
been  made  '  from  time  immemorial '  in  Egypt,  and 
the  art  of  making  it  was  probably  taken  by  the 
Phoenicians  from  that  country.  The  dyed  wares 
of  Phoenicia  were  renowned  throughout  tne  ancient 
world,  and  the  abundance  of  the  murex  on  their 
coasts  (see  Colours  in  voL  L  p.  457)  «tve  full 
opportunity  for  the  production  of  the  most  Drilliant 
oolonrs  then  known ;  but  the  art  of  dyeing  prob- 
ably came  from  Babylonia.  Their  weaving  and 
embroidery  were  alike  famous  and  sought  after ; 
but  we  are  still  ignorant  as  to  how  much  progress 
in  these  arts  was  due  to  native  workers.  Gold, 
silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  were  imported  by  them 
long  before  the  days  of  Ezekiel,  and  were  wrought 
into  forms  of  beanty  that  were  known  to  the 
Homeric  poems  {II.  xxiiL  740  ff.;  Odytt.  iv.  618) ; 
but  their  artistic  forms  show  undoubted  marks  of 
large  foreign  influence.  Amber,  it  is  now  known, 
was  dug  in  Phoenicia  itself,  but  was  also  prolMibly 
received  by  the  ordinary  trade-rontes  from  the 
Baltic,  and  objects  made  of  it  have  been  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Mycenae. 

The  arti^ic  tide  of  Phoenician  life  (with  a  rather 
large  commercial  appearance  in  it)  is  well  repre- 
sented in  the  various  objects  which  have  been  dug 
up  or  discovered  in  Phoenicia  itself,  but  more  ex- 
tensively in  Cyprus  and  Carthage  and  a  few  more 
of  the  old  Phoenician  colonies.  The  pottoiy  dis- 
covered belongs  mostly  to  the  Grgeco-Roman  times, 
and  most  of  its  excellences  seem  to  be  dne  to 
foreign  influence.  Earlier  specimens,  supposed  to 
be  Phoenician,  are  both  of  the  painted  and  incised 
varieties,  but  are  not  at  all  remarkable.  The 
metal-work  is  more  interesting,  and  the  statuettes 
of  bronze  are  curious  if  not  piurticnlarly  beantifuL 
The  bronze  bowls  of  Cyprus  and  the  celebrated 
cup  (discovered  at  Prtnieete)  of  dlTsr,  overlaid 
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with  gold,  with  figures  in  low-relief,  alike  bear 
witness  to  the  influence  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
art.  The  same  applies  to  the  seals  and  cylinders, 
which  do  not  usually  show  a  very  fine  finish,  and 
are  generally  of  serpentine,  sometimes  of  glass, 
eta  The  chief  feature  of  this  sculpture  was  the 
application  of  colour  to  give  emphasis  to  certain 
parts  of  the  figure.  Their  arcbitectore  is  only 
partially  known  to  us  from  very  imperfect  remains. 
A  marked  feature  in  their  building  is  the  employ- 
ment of  the  natural  solid  rook,  as  far  as  poosible. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  old  walls  of  Sidon,  much 
of  the  funeral  architecture,  and  the  fomons  mono- 
lith house  of  Amrith.  There  seems  to  hare  been 
no  vault  in  Phoenician  architecture,  the  roof  being 
terraced,  as  in  Syria  at  the  present  day.  The 
columns,  cornices,  and  other  decorations  are  almost 
entirely  foreign,  largely  Egyptian.  The  tombs 
were  u  caves,  and  sarcophagi  were  used,  and 
BometimeB  massive  monuments  like  the  so-called 
'  Hiram's  tomb'  towered  above  the  bnrying-place. 
The  architecture  of  their  temples  was  prooably 
Egyptian.  That  in  all  these  arts  the  Phoenicians 
were  reputed  to  be  skilful  workmen  we  know  from 
the  OT  account  of  the  relations  between  Solomon 
and  Hiram  of  Tyre.  A  namesake  of  the  Phoenician 
king  made  for  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  the  two 
great  pillara  of  bronze,  the  molten  sea,  and  other 
objects  of  beauty  and  utility  (1  K  7  ff.).  To  recon- 
struct these  from  the  descriptions  given  has  been 
a  desire  of  many  writers  on  ancient  art,  but  there 
is  and  must  be  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  details 
of  the  work.    See  art.  PlIXAB. 

The  only  metai  found  in  Phoenicia  itself  was  iron, 
but  the  abundance  of  minerals  in  some  of  their 
colonies  soon  made  the  Phoenicians  expert  miners. 
CyproB  contained  large  quantities  of  copper,  and 
the  island  gave  its  name  to  this  metal.  The  Sar- 
dinian settMments  were  apparently  due  to  the 
search  after  copper  and  lead.  The  mines  of  Thasos 
were  known  to  Herodotus  (vL  47),  and  the  Spanish 
colonies  were  perfect  storehouses  of  gold,  silver, 
copner,  tin,  iron,  and  lead. 

Tne  attention  riven  to  navigation  naturally  gave 
rise  to  a  large  industry  in  the  art  of  8hipbuil£ng, 
and  it  is  possible  to  tnJce  on  the  Assyrian  sculptures 
and  Phoenician  vases  and  coins  tne  development 
from  the  rude  and  small  boats  first  used  to  the 
large  aad  well-fitted  vessels  used  in  later  times, 
and  ao  warmly  eulogized  \sj  Xenophon  in  the 
(Beommiea  (|  8).  The  art  of  navigation,  too,  as 
distinct  from  the  usual  hugging  of  the  diore  and 
sailing  in  the  daytime  only,  seems  to  have  been 
developed  if  not  invented  by  these  people,  to  whom 
the  Polar  star  was  known.  '  The  ships  of  the  sea, 
with  their  mariners,'  occupy  the  nmt  place  in 
Eaeldel's  description  of  the  pnde  of  Tyre  (ch.  27). 

From  this  description  by  Ezekiel  we  can  easily 
understand  that  the  private  life  of  the  Phoenician 
traders  was  one  of  great  luxury.  Many  of  the 
articles  of  commerce,  in  which  tney  traded,  found 
their  way  into  the  homes  of  the  people.  Little  is 
known  of  their  private  life,  but  there  are  indica- 
tions that  behina  the  outward  show  of  wealth  and 
civilization  lay  a  selfish  and  even  cruel  spirit.  The 
traffic  in  slaves  was  no  unimportant  part  of  their 
commerce,  and  for  the  sake  of  it  thev  would  forget 
'  the  covenant  of  brethren '  (Am  1*-  >*).  Commerce 
was  the  life  aad  soul  of  the  people,  and  the  faults 
as  well  aa  the  virtues  of  a  purely  commercial 
people  marked  the  PhoeaidaD  raoe  (<a.  Is  23,  etc. ). 

LnriBAiintB.— Hw  rmukins  of  PhoDloUn  Indiutiy  and  art 
mar  b««t  be  itudled  in  Banao,  JftoiM  d«  Phdntleit ;  Perrot  et 
^plei,  BitMn  d*  fart  dant  rtmt^nlU,  torn.  UL  'PMnlcie- 
Oyjira';  L.  P.  dl  Oamola,  CVpnuu  <tf  Citiei,  Tomi*,  ami 
T«mplt$i  A.  P.  di  OcsDola,  SSiAhimMi:  OfanetataBh-Btctater, 
JCtmw,  (Ht  INM  wtd  Hoaur  tJDnfa,  Oarthag*  and  tur  £»■ 
mAu.  Tot  tngmsnts  of  tbi  PhanWan  odandir,  oL  Oondar 


viL  Religion. — The  religion  of  the  Phcenicians 
was  polytheistic,  nor  so  far  as  we  can  go  back  do 
we  find  any  traces  of  ita  ever  having  oeen  muno- 
theistio.  In  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  the  Fhoe 
nician  names  contain  the  names  of  several  of  the 
gods ;  in  the  OT,  too,  the  ba'alim  (plur.)  are  men- 
tioned. The  origins  of  the  ^ods  are  unknown.  The 
statements  of  Philo  Bybhos  in  this  matter  are 
useless,  for  everything  is  made  to  serve  his  own 
euhemeriam.  The  view  that  Ba'al  was  the  name 
of  an  originally  one  and  only  god — and  that  the 
sun-god-^ias  been  shown  to  be  more  than  doubtful 
(see  art.  Baal).  Even  the  later  identification  by 
the  Greeks  of  certain  Phoenician  gods  with  their  own 
tells  us  nothing  of  their  origin  and  previous  his- 
tory. As  Ed.  Meyer  says  (Geaeh.  d.  Alt.  g  192,  note), 
'It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  of  the  Phoe- 
nician religion  we  know  very  little  {rec/U  teeniff), 
of  the  Pnosnioian  mythology  proper,  nothing 
at  alL'  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  one  goddess 
'  Tanith,'  is  mentioned  about  2000  times  in  Cartha- 
ginian inscriptions,  and  we  know  nothing  either  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  name  or  the  nature  of  her 
being.  Withont  attempting  to  explain  the  nature 
of  each  individual  god,  it  seems  clear,  however, 
that  some  at  least  took  their  origin  in  the  worship 
of  the  powers  of  nature  (cf.  the  '  Ba'al  of  heavens,' 
the  worship  of  Eshmun  and  Adonis,  the  feasts  of 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  veneration  of  objects 
of  nature,  etc.  [see  below]).  In  this  respect  they 
fall  in  line  with  other  Semitic  peoples.  Another 
determining  feature  in  their  worship  seems  to  have 
been  their  social  organization.  The  existence  of 
various  tribes  among  the  Phoenicians  has  often 
been  asserted^  and  is  in  itself  very  probable,  bm 
there  is  no  evidence  for^it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
city  has  played  a  part,  larger  than  in  the  history 
of  any  country,  except  perhaps  the  history  of  Italy 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  That  each  city  had  a  god  of 
its  own  is  evident.  Sometimes  he  was  simply 
called  the  Ba'al  of  that  city  (see  Baal),  some- 
times he  had  a  name  of  hu  own  (as  ifelkarih, 
the  Ba'al  of  1^^).  Beyond  the  actuating  power 
of  these  two  nictors — reverence  for  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  the  bond  of  city  life — it  is  mificult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  go  in  the  present  state  of  oar 
knowledge  of  t^ie  early  gods  of  Phoenicia.  A  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  names  of  the  gods  is  the  presence 
of  so  many  appellatives  in  the  names  of  tne  best- 
known  (tnus  Ba'cU,  'possessor';  'Adon,  'lord'; 
Milk,  'king,'  etc.).  Mother  characteristic  is  the 
recognition  of  female  as  well  as  male  deities.  By 
the  side  of  Ba'al  is  Ba'alat  (as  early  as  the  Tel  el- 
Amama  tablets  'Ba'alat  6a  Gubla'),  with  Milk  is 
MUkat,  with  El  is  Elat  (see  CIS  243,  244) ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  because  the  masculine  and 
feminine  forms  of  the  same  words  are  used,  that 
there  is  necessarily  any  special  relation  between 
the  ^od  and  goddess  represented  by  thetn.  A  closer 
relation  between  two  gods  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
the  compounding  of  two  divine  names,  as  in  Milk- 
'ashtart,  Ba'almelkart,  ^admelkarth,  ^adtanith, 
etc. ;  but  whether  this  has  any  political  or  doctrinal 
si^ificance  is  uncertain. 

In  later  times  Phoenician  cities,  like  other  peoples 
of  the  ancient  world,  introduced  foreign  ^ods  mto 
their  temples.  Egypt  especially  furnished  its  share, 
and  Babylonian  deities  are  not  wanting ;  while  in 
regard  to  the  other  nations  around  them  (other 
Canaanites,  Aramaeans,  ete.),  it  is  often  difficult  to 
say  whether  one  has  borrowed  from  the  others,  or 
all  have  received  tJiem  from  a  common  stock.  In 
Greek  times  the  identification  of  tJieir  own  gods 
with  Greek  deities  did  much  to  change  the  nature 
and  worship  of  both. 

The  relation  of  the  individual  (we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  the  tribal  relation  prominent  in  Aralua, 
and  undoubtedly  present  among  the  early  Israelite^ 
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ef.  Tbibe)  to  the  god  is  expressed  by  the  various 
words  expressing  dependence  on  or  relation  to, 
praBxed  to  names  of  gods  to  form  names  of  per- 
wns,  «.g.  ~as  'seirant  of  | which  occurs  with  the 
name  of  nearly  every  Phceiycian  god  known) ;  *vm 
'man  of;  -a  'branch,  member  of  (see  Bloch, 
Fhan.  Glo**.  p.  19,  note) ;  "n  (for  "hk)  '  1m>ther  of ' ; 
"U  '  client  of ;  and  once  or  twice  'Sk  and  -*3ii 
'father,  or  my  father  is'  .  .  .  Women's  names 
are  also  formed  Inr  prefixing  the  following  and 
similar  words  to  tne  divine  names  *iu  'daughter 
of;  -niw  uid  m  '  sister  of ;  •won  'handmaid  of; 
■wnii  'bride  oi* 

(a)  2%«cfet({M.— AltoMtherabontSOnames  of  gods 
are  known  from  the  Fhoen.  inscriptions  (see-Lidz- 
barski,  162  £ ).  Of  many  of  these  we  know  nothing 
but  the  name.  Among  the  moat  important  are  the 
following  (in  the  order  of  ^e  Phcen.  alphabet) : — 

*a*IK  (Gr.  'Atwnt,  cf.  Heb.  imi),  onjiinally  an 
appeUative.  A  god  in  ByUoe,  then  in  (>n»nis, 
where  he  was  also  joined  with  Eshmnn.  Origen 
and  Jerome  identify  him  with  Tammuz  (Ezk  8**), 
who  was  really  a  Babylonian  god.  In  some  places 
he  is  joined  with  Osiris.  For  the  probable  mean- 
ing of  the  Adonis  feast,  see  Bandissin,  StucUen  zur 
tm^isehen  BdigiotuguchiehU,  iL  188,  note. 

%~(cf.  Heb.  W)  occurs  in  several  pnnier  names, 
but  it  is  still  donbtfnl  whether  it  stands  for  a  par. 
tioolar  god.  Philo  of  Byblos  says  that  he  was  the 
chief  god  of  Bvblos,  but  had  neither  temple  nor 
cnltos.  The  feminine  form  n^M  occurs  on  two 
Carthaginian  inscriptions  as  the  name  of  a  goddess 
with  pnests  of  her  own. 

pes^K  (called  \iy  the  Greeks  'jlnXi^vtoi)  u  not 
mentioned  in  the  OT,  bat  was  worshipped  in 
Sidon,  Berytos,  Carthi^pe,  Cyprus,  etc.;  and  his 
name  ooenis  nequently  in  proper  names,  and 
compounded  with  Melkarth  (cf.  Ed.  Meyer  in 
Roscher's  LegUcm  d.  Grieekitehen  «.  Bomitchen 
Mvthologie,Limt). 

bv2  (Gr.  BdoX,  B^Xm,  BA,  and  in  proper  names 
BdX)  was  worshipped  also  by  the  Israelites,  PhUis- 
tines,  and  probably  by  MoaUtes.  He  appears  in 
Palmyrene  mscriptions  as  Vi3  and  hi.  He  was  prob- 
ably alao  indijgenous  in  Arabia  (Nsldeke  in  ZDMO 
xL  174),  and  is  evidently  connected  with  the  Baby- 
lonian BeL  See  Baal.  The  feminine  form  nVya 
(Gr.  BooXrb,  BQXrtt)  occurs  in  the  Tel  el-Amama 
tablets  as  Baalat  ia  Gubla.  It  is  as  g^dess  of  the 
same  place  that  she  is  mentioned  four  times  in  CIS  1. 
It  •wems  also  to  be  present  in  the  OT  place-names 
"«»        and  rt^vf . 

*U  appears  in  Phoenician  inscriptions  only  in 
proper  names,  but  occurs  as  a  god  in  Is  65",  in  the 
Tj  ri»  of  Jos  16",  and  in  Ezr  2",  also  in  Aramaic 
{ZDMO  xUL  474),  in  Arabia  (Wellhansen,  Eeste 

d.  Arab.  Hetdentunu*,  146),  and  probably  in  Pal- 
myrene, but  is  unknown  to  the  Babylonians.  He 
was  a  god  of  Fortune  (see  art.  Gad)  ;  but  the  city- 
god  of  Greek  inscriptions  and  coins  from 
Syria,  with  whom  he  has  been  generally  identified, 
is  regarded  by  Bandissin  (Herzog-Hanck,  vL  334  f.) 
as  referring  more  probably  to  Atergatis. 

^bo,  originally  an  appellative, — cf.  Molech  and 
Muoom  of  the  Ammonites  (see  Molech), — ia  men- 
tioned in  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  in  the  names 
Abi-milld,  Ili-milki,  'Ahd-milM,  etc.,  and  in  many 
names  in  the  Phcenioian  inscriptions.  A  goddess 
tis'm  is  also  foond  in  Carthage,  Hadmmet,  and 
Sardini*. 

rc^ho  (~inri^  'dty-king')  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  OT,  but  was  the  Baal  of  Tyre,  and  was  iden- 
tified by  the  Greeks  with  'HpaxX^t  (so  in  CIS  122, 

e.  180  B.C.).  His  temple,  according  to  a  tradition 
in  Herodotus  (iL  44),  was  founded  about  B.c.  2740. 
His  name  is  also  found  in  Cyprus,  Malta,  and 


Carthage,  and  in  such  proper  names  as  Hamilkar, 
and  is  preserved  in  the  Greek  MeXiWpri;!.  In  com- 
pound names  of  deities  he  occurs  with  Eshmnn, 
Zad,  and  Resheph  (see  Ed.  Meyer  in  Roscher'p 
Lesnkon,  iL  2660  ff.). 

pD  occurs  in  the  proper  names  po*u,  poiijr,  and 
tn'jM,  which  last  is  also  the  name  Iayxovi'Li9o»'  of 
PhUo's  fictitious  authority. 

njy  (in  the  Greek  part  of  CIS  96  represented  by 
'Ae-tj'i)  is  met  with  in  the  OT  in  the  place-names 
Beth-anoth  (Jos  16"),  Beth  anath  (Jos  19",  Jg  1"), 
and  Anatlioth  (Jer  1,  etc.).  As  a  goddess  of  war 
she  was  known  and  honoured  by  the  Egyptians  in 
the  17th  and  18th  dynasties,  having,  according  to 
Meyer  {ZDMO  xxxL  718  f.),  been  taken  over  froa 
the  Hittites.  A  connexion  with  the  Babyloniai 
Anatu  ia  not  proved. 

mnB'j;  (Gr.  'AaTopnj),  identified  by  the  Greeks 
with  'A0/x>Stn).  See  Ashtobetb. 

yi  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Heb.  rs  '  to 
hunt,  fish,'  but  oocnrs  only  in  names  of  men  and  of 
compound  deities. 

nen  occurs  in  proper  names  of  Cyprus,  and  meets 
us  in  Egypt  as  Kathpu,  and  is  ascribed  by  Meyer, 
like  Anath  (see  above),  to  the  Hittites.  it  seems, 
however,  more  natural  to  connect  the  name  with 
the  Hebrew  word  for  'flame,'  and  to  look  upon 
the  deity  as  a  god  of  storms  or  lightning.  This 
seems,  too,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  combination  icn 
fn  in  CIS  10  (cf.  Driver,  Deut.  68,  with  references). 

nsn  was  the  great  goddess  of  Carthage;  but 
though  her  name  occurs  some  2000  times  in  in- 
scriptions, we  are  ignorant  of  her  nature  and  origin. 
Except  in  tvro  or  wree  inscriptions  she  is  always 
entitled  ^P3  ]b  '  face_  of  Ba'al.  A  compound  deity 
luni:!  occurs  in  some  inscriptions. 

As  has  been  noticed  in  the  case  of  'Anat  and 
Resheph,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  gods  abready 
mentioned  were  taken  from  other  peoples.  In  the 
later  period  this  borrowing  certainly  took  place, 
and  in  the  inscriptions  we  find  the  Babylonian 
Nergal,  the  Egyptian  Isis,  Osiris,  Absit  (e.g.  Bastu, 
cf.  Bubastis,  Ezk  30"),  Horus,  and  Ptah.  In  some 
cases  a  Phoenician  ^od  was  joined  with  a  foreign 
one,  as  in  Melekosir  (so  Jeremias),  but  the  first 
part  of  the  name  may  be  only  appellative. 

(6)  Sacred  obfects  and  cultus. — As  in  other  Sem- 
itic reli^ons  of  Western  Asia,  the  most  prominent 
objects  of  natnre  had  an  idea  of  sanctity  attached 
to  them.  Whether  as  themselves  containing 
spirits,  who  had  power  over  men,  or  simply  as  the 
greatest  gifts  of  the  gods,  they  were  regarded 
with  feelings  of  awe.  High  places  (man)  were 
chosen  for  their  temples  and  altars  as  being  especi- 
ally near  the  deity ;  and  it  was  on  Carmu  (wnich 
was  known  to  be  sacred  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  cf. 
Hist.  iL  78)  that  the  priests  of  Ba'al  oflered  with 
Elijah  (1  K  18).  In  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
there  are  manj  memories  of  the  earlier  sanctity  of 
various  Phoenician  mountains,  from  Mt.  Casius  to 
CarmeL  Waters,  too,  were  regarded  with  venera- 
tion, and  some  were  particularly  associated  with 
certain  gods,  and  even  named  after  them  (as  the 
Adonis).  Springs  and  rivers,  two  sources  of  life  in 
the  East,  were  regarded  with  peculiar  reverence. 
Trees,  too,  we  find  sacred,  especially  to  certain 
goddesses.  The  cypress,  myrtle,  and  palm  were 
closely  associated  with  Astarte.  This  specializa- 
tion is,  however,  probably  only  a  development  front 
an  earlier  form  of  nature-worship. 

The  ordinary  worship  of  the  Phoenician  might 
be  offered  in  any  place  in  the  open  air,  but  was 
most  natural  on  nigh  places,  with  trees,  and  often 
with  a  sacred  stream.  Among  these  surroundings 
was  built  an  altar  with  an  ashcra  beside  it,  and  on 
it  the  sacrifice  was  offered.  But  there  is  mention 
in  history  of  temples  (e.^.  the  temple  of  Melkarth 
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at  Tyre);  and  one  would  natorally  expect  that 
those  who  did  so  much  lot  the  temple  of  Jenualein 
Bhonld  have  had  great  aanotaaries  of  their  own. 
Yet  it  is  very  doobtfol  whether  the  temple  ever 
^yed  a  rery  important  part  in  the  worship  of 
Phoenicia,  or  was  erer  mnch  more  tiian  a  prominent 
adornment  of  a  city.  Sacrifice*  were  nsnal,  and 
hnman  Uf  e  was  offered  in  the  fire  and  human  blood 
on  the  altars,  bnt  apparently  only  on  important 
ooor  eions.  Varioas  animals,  Doth  tame  and  wild, 
were  offwed,  and  prodncts  of  the  field  as  well  as 
flesh.  Sacred  prostitution  was  also  a  form  of 
ofiiering  common  to  many  acts  ot  Phcanician  wor- 
ship. Vows  were  made  in  time  of  difficnltr  or 
danger,  and  votiye  offerings  (stataettes,  tablets, 
etc )  were  common.  Feast^too,  were  often  associ- 
ated with  religions  rites.  Priests  and  priestesses 
ofiSciated,  and  the  king  hlmulf  was  sometimes  (if 
not  always)  a  priest. 

LmBifTU.— Tb*  srtidHTTBi,  Bam,  Tammm,  (to.,  in  this 
DioUoBUT,  u  W(U  M  utialw  on  wrnrnl  of  the  godf  bgr  Bd. 
Mayer  In  Boedter'f  LmOon,  bgr  BaadMn  in  Henog's  Stal- 
meyelopadi^,  ud  by  Tariooi  writen  in  tU*  DictkHiai7,  ud  in 
tiie  £ne|fe{o|Wdis  JimiM ;  Baethtren,  £eiM^«  lur  icml^^ 
BaigionmieMMt,  mpMUaj  ppiu-as,  with  N61dek«'f  reriew 

StUgionmtMcU*,  L  ud  IL;  Jenmias  in  de  Is  Ben— ye*! 
LiMmcA  d.  JUHelimii-dliekW,  L  tntt.;  OreUt.  AUgmuku 
,  OeteAMlenit  van  dm  OodKHnut  in 
d«  OudHU  (Amitardam,  Unl L  MIL;  Bi.  Uejtt,  'Vtbn 
dnjga  lemitlaidM  OMter,'  in  ZDUQ  xad.  7US.;  HoOtauuui, 
reiereMin  BMIfi<UwA«/tiwM/tm(^  USD);  Hommel, 

Sfa  aUimuMicht  Ctb0rti^/*rmtg,  p.  £190.  [ABT  p.  2180.]; 
and  the  loUowing 

Oraaui  LdTSRATDUL — la  additioa  to  the  worki  mentioned 
and  quoted  In  the  diflennt  eeotioiu  ot  thli  artkile,  the  following 
an  tneuMet  Important  general  writinn  on  the  auoject:  Movers, 
IH*  Pheenixiir  (a  itow  edition  ha*  Irag  been  promiaed,  ana 
dioald  become  ue  atandatd  work) ;  Pletscimiann,  0*tMehu 
d»r  ntenitler  (In  Oncken'a  leriM) ;  Kenrlck,  Phaniela ;  Baw- 
Hneon,  AiMory  «/  Phcenieia  (and  a  amaller  Toimne  in  the  '  Story 
ot  Vb»  Nation! '  eeiiee) :  the  aeotlona  dealing  with  the  Phcanician* 
In  the  Hittotles  o(  antiqiiity  ol  Dnndcer,  Ed.  Meyer,  and  Maeparo : 
ot  Meltaer,  0MeMeM«  d»r  Kmrtkagtr. 

Gt  W^.  Thatcher* 
PHOCHIX  (*olini,  AY  Phenice)  was  a  good  har- 
bour on  the  sonth  coast  of  Crete.  When  the  corn- 
ship  from  Alexandria,  bound  for  either  Pnteoli  or 
the  Portns  Augustus  beside  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,*  on  which  St.  Paul  was  sailing  from  Myra 
towards  Italy,  had  been  detained  so  long  on  the 
voyage  that  it  was  considered  too  late  in  the  season 
to  risk  the  passage  across  the  open  sea  from  Crete 
to  the  sontnem  coast  of  Italy,  it  was  resolved  to 
winter  in  Crete.  When  the  resolution  was  come 
tOj  the  ship  was  lying  in  Fair  Havens,  near  the 
middle  of  the  south  coast.  The  question  then  arose, 
where  should  the  ship  lie  up  T  The  centurion, 
who  evidently  had  the  supreme  anthority,t  called 
a  council  to  advise  him  on  this  question ;  and  the 
opinion  of  both  captain  and  sailing-master  was 
that  they  should  seek  an  opportunity  and  make 
for  the  harbour  of  Phoenix.  Paul,  whose  opinion 
was  also  asked  (as,  though  a  prisoner,  he  was 
treated  with  much  consideration,  being  a  Koman 
whose  appeal  to  the  emperor  had  been  allowed  by 
the  procurator  governing  Palestine,  and  being  also 
an  experienced  and  practised  traveller),  strongly 
urged  that  they  should  stay  where  they  were. 
There  must  have  been  good  reasons  on  both  sides. 
The  experienced  saUorsnad  some  ground  for  their 
opinion :  presumably  Phoenix  was  a  better  and 
safer  harbour,  and  quite  probably  also  it  was 

■  At  that  period  more  probably  the  former. 

t  That  tbis  waa  lo,  and  that  the  oentnrion  had  authority  even 
orer  the  captain,  reanlte  from  the  character  of  the  Imperial 
aervlce  (the  ahip  belonged,  of  courae,  to  one  of  the  Imperial  com 
Heete),  In  which  the  military  eerrioe  ranked  higher  than  the 
naval,  and  yet  was  not  strictly  divided  from  It.  But  the  cen- 
turion exercised  ills  authority  with  the  penalty  ot  severe 
punishment  before  him,  it  be  mismanued;  and  he  therefore 
would  necessarily  ask  advice  on  the  pdnt  of  where  to  winter, 
and  in  purely  nautical  matters  would  leave  the  captain  and  ttia 
sailing-master  free  in  their  own  departments.  See  Bamsagr,  cR. 
Paul  tlu  TravelUr,  p.  Stit 


recognised  as  being  the  proper  place  to  winter  in, 
if  one  of  the  many  ships  engaged  in  that  trade  had 
to  spend  the  stormy  season  on  that  paxt  of  their 
long  voyage  (as  must  have  been  often  the  case). 
On  the  other  band,  Paul  dreaded  the  voyage  to 
Phceniz,  which  therefore  must  have  been  some 
distance  away.  Winds  from  the  north  strike  with 
terrific  force  on  the  sea  a  little  souUt  from  Crete 
(though  the  waters  immediately  on  the  coast  are 
protected  by  the  lofty  monntams).  The  danger, 
then,  wotild  be  greatcHt  in  crossing  the  great  open- 
ing of  the  gulf  of  Messaria,  which  b(^;ins  a  few 
muee  west  of  Fair  Hav«is.  It  is  obvions,  there- 
fore, tliat  Phoenix  is  to  be  looked  for  somewhere 
on  the  other,  or  western,  side  of  that  gulf. 

The  centurion,  as  was  right  and  almost  obli- 
gatory in  his  situation,*  took  the  advice  of  the 
experts;  and,  when  the  opportunity  of  a  mild 
south  wind  was  given,  they  set  saU;  but  in  at- 
tempting to  run  across  the  gulf  of  Messaria,  they 
were  caught  bv  a  tremendous  north-easterly  gale, 
which  swooped,  down  on  them  from  Mount  Ida, 
and  narrowly  escaped  after  a  terrible  voyage  of 
many  days  across  the  open  sea. 

Phoenix  is  described  by  Strabo  (p.  476)  as  being 
a  settiement  («irouc<a,  denoting  a  lane  nourishing 
village,t  originally  a  settiement  of  colonists  or 
ccIrocKoc)  on  an  isthmus.  The  passage  is  very 
obscure,  owing  to  a  lacuna ;  but  apparentiy  what 
Strabo  describes  as  the  isthmus  was  a  narrow  part 
of  the  island  of  Crete,  between  the  northern  and 
the  southern  sea,  with  a  small  town,  Amphimalla, 
on  the  northern  coast,  and  Phcenix  on  the  southern. 
Apparentiy  he  considered  Phoenix  as  a  settiement 
in  the  territory  of  Lam  pa  or  Lappa,  a  Cretan  city 
of  importance,  striking  coins  {toliuca  rir  Aaiariun). 
Now  the  situation  of  Lappa  is  practically  certain  i 
it  was  situated  in  the  inner  country,  where  Crete 
is  narrow  for  a  space,  before  it  broadens  out  again 
to  its  western  end,  at  a  site  called  Pblis.  On  the 
southern  coast  of  this  narrower  part  of  Crete, 
Phoenix  must  be  sought.  Nearly  due  sonth  from 
Lappa  there  is  a  village,  Loutrd,  with  a  harbour, 
described  as  the  safest  harbour  on  the  south  coast 
of  Crete.  Captain  Sprat,  an  experienced  surveyor 
and  sailor,  was  fully  convinced,  after  an  explora- 
tion of  the  sonth  coast,  that  Loutrd  must  be 
Phoenix,  'because  it  is  the  only  harbour  west  of 
Fair  Havens  in  which  a  vessel  of  any  size$  could 
find  any  shelter  during  the  winter  months.'  James 
Smith,  who  defends  this  view  by  very  convincing 
arguments,  quotes  several  even  stronger  assertions 
of  the  superiority  of  Lontr6  to  all  other  harbours 
on  the  south  coast.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
the  tradition  of  the  ancient  name  remains  among 
the  Greeks  of  the  place  (Smith's  Voyage  and  Ship' 
wreck  of  St.  Paul,  ed.  8,  p.  260£,  App.  L  and  IL; 
also  p.  86  ff.). 

Ptolemy  (ilL  17.  3)  describes  both  a  harbour 
Phoenikous  and  a  town  near  the  sonth  coa-st 
called  Phoenix.  His  frequent  vagneneas  and  want 
of  accuracy  make  him  an  unreliable  anthorit;^; 
but  he  places  the  town  and  harbour  evidentiy  in 
this  part  of  Crete  (see  further,  below). 

Phoenice  {i.e.  Phoenix)  is  mentioned  as  a  bishop- 
ric in  the  earlier  NotUue,  viiL  and  ix. ;  §  and 
Hierocles  gives  it  in  his  list  of  Cretan  cities.  AH 
three  authorities  speak  of  It  as  beside  a  place 
Aradena  (or  Ariadne,  Not.  ix.):  the  phrase  <Poiyt( 
Ifra.  'Apadira  denotes  that  two  distinct  places  were 
united  as  a  single  bishopric.  Now  Aradena  still 
retains  its  ancient  name  as  Aradhena,  a  place 

*8ee  the  preceding  note. 

t  Bee  Bureeob,  Aut  Lyditn,  p.  2t, 

i  The  ship  which  is  concerned  in  the  question  was  lam, 
bung  able  to  accommcdate  288  of  a  crew  and  passengen,  and  a 
cargo  of  com  from  Alexandria  for  Rome. 

I  In  Not.  viL,  which  is  the  oMest  known,  there  is  a  lacuna  <l 
about  200  names,  among  which  were  the  Tretan  Usboprlcs. 
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which  is  not  mach  more  than  a  mile  from  Lontr6. 
Again,  Stephanns  Byz.  mentions  AradenaCApaS^") 
as  a  city  ol  Crete  which  is  also  called  ^opolis ; 
and  about  two  miles  north  of  Loutr^  there  is  a 
village  on  high  gronnd  with  ruins  which  is  called 
still  Anapolis.  This  is  probably  to  be  identified 
with  the  Phoenix  which  Ptolemy  distingoishes 
from  the  harbour,  while  Aiadhena  and  XiOutr6 
together  oonstitnte  hia  fawrbour  Phoenikons,  and 
all  three  were  united  in  a  single  bishopric. 

Again,  EOmmdes  (whose  oraer  in  ennmeration  Is 
eommonly  a  tut  good  guide)  mentions  the  island 
of  Cauda  or  Clanda  (he  uses  the  form  EXaCSot) 
next  to  Phoenix.  Now  that  island  is  only  a  few 
miles  due  south  of  LoutrA. 

Finally,  an  inseription  placed  here  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan  shows  that  an  imperial  ship  was  spending 
so  long  a  time  at  this  pt^t  of  its  course  between 
Alexandria  and  Italy  that  there  was  time  to  erect 
some  oondderaUe  work,  whose  nature  is  not 
specified.  There  eao  hardly  be  any  donbt  that 
toe  ship  was  lying  up  for  the  winter,  and  the 
imperial  freedman  who  was  in  authority  on  the 
ship  tmj^ejtA  the  erew  at  some  useful  work  on 
shore.  The  aaUing-master,  gubemator  (compare 
Kvptfrfj/nit,  Ae  ST'*),  and  the  ship's  sign,  panuemmm 
(oomj>are  wtfiajnum,  Ac  28"),  are  both  mentioned. 
See  omith,  Vogaae  and  Shimortek,  261. 

Thus  we  see  tnat  Loutro  was  beside  a  harbour 
where  at  least  occasionally  the  large  ships  of  that 
Eeyptiaa  com  servioe  wintered. 

The  identification  of  Lontr6  as  the  harbour 
ealled  Phoenix  in  Ac  ST"  seems  beyond  dispute,  if 
these  aocounts  of  travellers  and  explorers  rest  on  a 
snfBoiently  minute  examination  of  the  coast.  But 
the  identification  is  enonmbered  by  one  serious 
difficulty.  The  harbour  of  Phoenix  is  described  in 
Acts  ■•  looking  towards  the  south-west  and  the 
north-west,  t.e.  apparentiy  as  opening  towards  the 
west,  with  a  mouth  jnst  so  wide  that  the  entrance 
extends  up  towards  north-west  and  down  towards 
south-west.  But  the  harbour  of  LontnS  opens 
towards  the  east,  looking  between  north-east  and 
south-east. 

In  this  difBcnlty  there  seem  to  be  only  three 
alternatives  open.  1.  The  harbour  of  LoutnS  is 
formed  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus  connecting  a 
broader  peninsula  with  the  mainland ;  and  there  is 
a  harbour  on  each  side  of  the  isthrauB.  As  the 
isthmns  runs  out  south  from  the  mainland,  one  of 
these  harbours  looks  east,  viz.  Loutr6,  while  the 
other  looks  west.  Bishop  Wordswortii  has  sug- 
gested that  the  western  harbour  may  be  the 
ancient  Phoenix,  and  has  pointed  out  that  on  the 
Admiralty  chart  the  name  Phinika  is  given  to  it. 
Obviously,  most  of  the  arguments  for  identifying 
Loutr6  as  Phoenix  would  apply  equaUy  well  to  this 
western  harbour,  which  is  separated  from  the  other 
only  hy  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  is  almost  equally 
near  Aradhena  and  Anapolis.  The  only  difficulty 
lies  in  the  very  poeitiTe  assertions  that  Lontr6  is 
the  only  well-sneltered  harbour ;  and  certainly  the 
chart  represents  the  western  harbour  as  more 
widely  open.  Still  it  u  distinctly  desirable  that 
the  western  harbour  should  be  more  closely  and 
eritioally  examined.  Sprat,  indeed,  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  do  so,  and  his  weighty  authority  is 
almost  oondlnsive  (though  not  quite) ;  but  the  rest 
of  the  evidence  depends  much  on  the  statements  of 
residents  in  Loutr6 ;  and  every  traveller  knows 
how  prone  the  Greeks  are  to  emphasize  too  strongly 
the  arguments  which  support  the  identification  of 
their  own  town  with  an  ancient  place  of  fame ; 
their  very  love  and  respect  for  antiquities  lead 
them  to  exag^rate  the  daims  of  their  nome. 

The  condluBion  must  be  that  Wordsworth's  sug- 
gestion is  not  absolutely  disproved,  though  the 
evidence  accessible  at  present  is  against  it.  Among 
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other  thinfn  one  desiderates  careful  examination 
as  to  whether  the  coast-line  has  been  modified 
during  eighteen  centuries,  and  whether  there  are 
any  toaces  of  the  western  harbour  having  been 
used  in  ancient  times. 

2,  James  Smith  suggests  that  the  words  of  Ac 
27"  pKhramra  card  AljSa  mi  xari  Xu/rav,  do  not  mean, 
as  is  commonly  thought,  'looking  towards  south- 
west and  north- we8t,'^but '  looking  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  south-west  and  north-west  winde 
blow'  ({.e.  towards  north-east  and  south-east). 
His  rendering  is  distinctly  against  the  analogv  of 
Greek  literary  expression  ;  but,  considering  how 
little  is  known  of  Greek  technical  sailor  language, 
one  cannot  feel  quite  certain  that  the  rendering  is 
absolutely  impossible. 

3.  It  has  been  pointed  out*  that  Luke  did  not 
actually  visit  Phoenix  (for  th«  ship  never  went 
there),  hut  merely  speaks  on  report :  his  authority 
was  the  argument  used  by  the  captain  and  the 
sailing-master  of  the  vessel  in  the  council  which 
the  centurion  called.  Naturally  these  arguments 
were  reported  to  him  by  Paul ;  and,  even  if  Luke 
were  wrong,  his  mistake  would  prove,  not  want  of 
observation  of  a  place  which  he  had  seen,  but 
misapprehension  of  the  description  of  a  place 
strange  to  him,  after  that  description  has  passed 
through  an  intermediate  channel.  If  (as  was 
often  the  case)  the  expression  of  sailors  difiisred 
from  that  of  literary  Greek  and  of  the  ordinary 
landsman,  an  error  might  have  thus  been  prodnoed 
without  amy  one  being  conscious  of  it. 

The  case,  therefore,  must  be  pronounced  unde- 
cided until  Sprat's  statement  (weighty  as  it  is)  is 
confirmed  by  new  and  careful  exammation ;  but 
the  balance  of  evidence  is  strong  that  Louto6  is 
Phoenix ;  and  in  that  case  the  third  alternative  is 
perhaps  least  improbable,  though  the  second  is  not 
proved  to  be  impossible.  W.  M.  Bahsay. 

PHOROS  (4>opit)=Parosh;  1  Es  6*  &■*  (B  *apit, 

AV  Pharez),  9=". 

PHRURAI.— In  Ad.  Est  Il>  the  Book  of  Esther  it 
called  '  the  epistle  of  Phrurai '  {irisToXii  tHh  '^poupal, 
A  .  .  .  *fovpiui.)  i  cf.  Est  9^,  and  see  ESTHER,  and 

PUBIM  (FBAST  of). 

PHSTOIA.— 

I.  Oeosnphlcal  and  HistoileaL 

II.  Pauune  Geography. 

III.  Phryifia  In  Acts  2«>. 

IV.  Chrirtianity  in  Phrycla. 

V.  The  Jewi  in  Ptuygta, 

Phryg^  (ipvyia)  was  the  name  of  a  very  large 
oonntiy  in  Asia  Minor.  On  the  view  which  wul 
be  here  set  forth,  the  noun  Phrygia  never  occurs 
in  the  Bible,  but  only  the  term  'the  Phrygian 
region '  (Ac  10*  18") ;  t  and  in  2  Mac  6^  the  ethnic 
'  Rirygian '  is  applied  to  Philip,  who  was  left  as 
governor  of  Jerusalem  by  king  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  about  B.C.  170.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
journey  right  across  Phrygia  is  implied  tacitly  in 
Ac  16^'',  and  another  is  briefly  described  in  Ac  19' 
(according  to  the  view  to  be  here  explained).  But 
In  spite  of  the  very  small  appearance  made  by 
the  Phrygian  name  in  the  Bible,  there  are  sucn 
difficult  questions  connected  with  the  passages 
where  it  occurs  that  a  somewhat  Iouk  discussion 
is  needed.  Moreover,  Phrygia  had  unusual 
importance  in  early  Christian  history,  and  the 
monuments  of  Christianity  before  the  time  of 
C!onstantine  that  remain  in  the  country  are  of 
unique  number,  interest,  and  importance.    It  can 

*  Bamaay,  St.  Paul  the  Trav.  p.  326. 

t  Many  •oholan  regard  *fuy:at  as  a  noun,  not  ao  adjeotire,  In 
both  thaw  paiMea ;  others  take  it  as  an  adjective  in  1S<,  and  • 
noon  in  18B.  Tbeie  opiniona  will  be  very  fully  tteated  ia  Um 
nqueL 
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be  tnily  oaid  th«t  the  first  ChriBtiam  city  was  a 
oifr^  of  Fhrygia. 

It  will  be  oonretdant  to  cUanfy  the  following 
Temarks  under  heftdings. 

L  GmaRAPmoAL  and  Hdbtobiciau— The  Taat 
oonntrv  of  Phrygia  preaenta  so  great  a  rariety  in 
natural  character  that  it  cannot  be  described 
except  at  too  great  length.  The  level  of  the  cities 
Taries  from  the  frontier  town  Karonia  in  the  coast- 
yalley  of  the  M»ander,  600  ft.  aboTe  sea-level,  to 
the  aaeient  oi^,  among  the  monnmenta  of  the  early 
kings  bende  the  tomn  of  Midas,  aboat  4000  ft. 
Great  monntains,  plains,  and  lakes  are  fonnd  in  it. 
The  two  ohief  eities  of  Phiygia  in  the  time  of  Paul 
were  Laodioea  and  Apamea  (Strabo,  p.  676). 

Fhrygia  means  the  land  of  the  Phrvges ;  and 
there  is  a  seneral  agreement  that  (as  Herodotus, 
TiL  78,  says)  the  Phryges  were  a  tribe,  or  union  of 
tribes,  from  Macedonia  or  Western  Thrace,  who 
crossed  the  HeUesp(nit  into  Asia  Minor,  and 
gradually  spread  their  conquests  first  over  the 
Tread,  utd  then  farther  east  and  south  over  the 
plateau.  In  the  eastern  direction  they  penetrated 
at  their  extremest  range  of  power  through  the 
Sangarins  valley  and  up  to  the  oanks  of  the  Hal^s. 
On  the  south-east  they  reached  lOONiUH,  which 
was  the  last  Phrygian  dty  on  that  side.  On  the 
south  they  were  stopped  by  the  Pisidian  moun- 
tains, the  northern  ridges  of  the  Taurus  range, 
into  which  they  seem  never  to  have  penetrated. 
On  the  west  the  boundaries  vary  most ;  but  on  all 
sides  they  vary  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
Hence,  in  trying  to  define  what  any  ancient 
author  means  by  the  name  '  Phrygia,'  we  must 
begin  by  inquiring  what  period  is  referred  to,  and 
wmit  was  the  usage  of  the  name  in  that  period. 

That  the  country  of  the  Phrygians  at  an  early 
period  was  bounded  on  the  nortn-west  only  by  the 
waters  of  the  iGgean  and  the  Hellespont  is  beyond 
doubt.  They  were  the  masters  of  the  sea,  according 
to  DiodoniB{viL  11),  for  26  years  about  B.a  900. 
Troy  is  frequently  «>aUed  Fbrmaa,  and  there  was 
a  large,  vaguely  defined  region  along  the  Hellespont 
and  tiie  Sea  of  Marmora,  called  Hellespontine 
Phiygia.  The  country  beside  Mount  Siprlos, 
north  of  Smyrna,  the  realm  of  Tantalos  and  Pelops, 
is  oftoi  called  Phrygia  by  the  poets,  who  repro- 
duce ancient  semi-historicu  myths ;  and  this  shows 
that  oonriderable  ^art  of  western  Lydia  once  bore 
the  name  of  Phrygia. 

At  an  early  time  tiie  irruption  of  Thracian 
tribes,  such  as  Thynoi,  Bithynoi,  Mysoi,  across 
the  Bosporus  drove  a  wedge  tnrongh  the  country 
of  Phrygia,  and  separated  Hellespontine  Phrygia 
from  tne  inner  country,  which  was  henceforth 
termed  Great  (MrydXi;,  Jl£<tgna)  Phrygia.  The 
Phrygian  element  and  name  died  out  in  Lydia 
also  at  an  early  period.  The  Troad  ceased  to  be 
called  Phiygia;  and  though  the  name  of  Helle- 
spontine Phrygia  *  lingered  on  for  several  centuries, 
the  land  lost  the  Phrygian  character,t  and  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  seems  to  have 
no  longer  possessed  any  claim  to  he  called  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  country.  Strabo  still  uses  the 
name  in  A.D.  19.  The  north-eaatem  r^ons  of 
Phijgia  Magna  were  transformed  into  Galatia 
dniing  the  3ra  cent.,  first  through  gradual  drifting 
of  the  Gauls  into  that  district  as  the  one  where 
there  was  least  resistance  to  contend  with,  and 
finally,  about  B.c.  232,  by  general  agreement  of  the 
surrounding  rulers,  and  especially  Attains  i.,  king 
of  Pergamum,  who  penned  them  into  this  place 
and  acknowledged  their  right  to  it,  but  set  limits 

•  Ako  aimed  Uttl*  Fhinto  in  diiUiiotiaa  bcm  Gnat  PhiygU 
(Stimbo,  p.  671). 

t  The  Phrytfiu  ohUBcter  wu  probsUy  bonnd  op  with  the 
■n  oi  the  Phiygiaii  lantriucs.  loonhun  oalled  iteelf  PhrygiaD, 
beoanse  the  luignue  wu  lued  then  (pee  Buoaqri  Hittorieal 
Ommmtarj/  tn  gufaWin,  v.  UO. 


to  their  'wide-ranging  forays.  About  B.C.  20R 
a  new  name,  I'lirygia  Epictetus,  i.e.  Acquired 
Phrygia,  came  into  existence.  It  was  applied  to 
a  region  in  the  north  which  seems  to  have  been 
acquired  by  Attains  I.  from  Bithynia.  According 
to  Strabo  (p.  570)  it  contained  six  cities  at  least, 
Azanoi,  Nakolia,  Kotiaion,  Midaion,  Doiylaion, 
Kadoi.  Another  name  for  a  special  district  was 
Paroreios  Phrj-gia,*  the  great  valley  in  the  east 
between  Sultan -Dagh  and  Emir-Dagh  (whose 
ancient  names  are  unknown),  with  the  cities  Ipeos 
or  Julia,  Philomelion,  Thymbrion  or  Hadnan- 
opolis,  Tyriaion,  and  many  small  towns  and 
villages. 

A  third  district  was  Pialdic  Phrygia,  or  Phiycia 
towards  Pisidia,  or  Phrj-gia  the  Pisidian.t  Tlia 
city  of  Antiocli  towards  Fisidia  is  the  only  one 
assigned  to  this  district  by  Strabo ;  but  Ptolemy, 
and  probably  Polybius,  extend  it  more  widely  to 
include  Apollonia  and  other  cities  in  the  valleys 
nndemeatn  the  northern  flanks  of  Taurus.  Strabo 
clearly  says  that  Paroreios  and  Pisidian  Phryeia 
were  only  parts  of  Great  Phrygia,  whereas  ne 
distinguishes  Epictetus  as  a  separate  and  added 
country. 

Under  the  Romans,  the  whole  country  of  Cibyra 
and  most  of  the  valley  of  the  Lysis  were  reckoned 
to  Phnrgia,  though  previously  they  had  been 
counted  either  to  Pisidia  or  to  Kabalis  or  to 
Milyas.  It  would  also  appear  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  Lycus  valley  was  divided  at  an  earlier 
time  between  Lydia  (viz.  Hierapolis  and  Hydrela) 
and  Caria  (viz.  Laodicea  and  Trapezopolis  and 
Attoudda);$  but  in  the  Roman  period  all  these 
cities  came  to  be  classed  to  Phrygia.  On  the 
other  hand,  Iconinm  was  then  classed  to  Lycaonia 
(except  in  the  estimation  of  its  inhabitants,  see 
IcoNiiTH  and  Lycaonia),  as  were  also  Laodice* 
Katakekaumene  and  even  perhaps  Tyriaion. 

In  the  Roman  time  Phrygia  was  divided  between 
two  provinces,  Asia  and  Galatia,  with  thorough 
Roman  indifference  to  national  frontiers  in  mappins 
out  their  province — an  inditferenoe  which  resiuted 
in  the  final  failure  of  those  provincial  divisions  to 
attain  permanence.  These  two  parts  were  called 
Phrygia  Asiana  and  Phrygia  Galatica :  for  the 
former  name,  see  Galen,  ir.  T/mp.  Sw.  iv.  p.  312 
(Kuhn,  vi.  p.  616) ;  for  the  latter,  see  a  notice  in  a 
Byzantine  Menologion  (taken  horn  a  good  and 
ancient  source)  quoted  in  Acta  Sanctorum,  Sept. 
28,  p.  563. 

That  part  of  Phrygia  was  included  in  the  province 
Galatia,  though  often  ignored,  is  no  longer  denied 
by  any  scholar.  A  number  of  inscriptions,  enum- 
crating  the  parts  of  the  province  Galatia,  mention 
among  them  Phry^ ;  e.g.  CIL  iii.  6818,  mentions 
the  parts  as  Galatia,  Pisidia,  Phiygia,  Lycaonia, 
Isauria,  Paphlagonia,  Pontus  Galaticus,  Pontus 
Polemonia«us ;  compare  CIL  iii.  6819 ;  Fr&nkel, 
Ituehr.  Pergam.  No.  451  (the  lists  vary  at  difl'erent 
periods  as  districts  were  added  to  or  taken  from 
the  province).    See  also  Galatia,  vol.  iL  p.  90f. 

Moreover,  several  cities  which  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy  assign  to  Phiygia,  e.^.  Apollonia 
Antioch,  are  shown  by  their  corns  and  by  other 
means  to  belong  to  the  province  Galatia .  and 
Ptolemy  gives  the  region  which  he  calls  Pisidiaa 
Phrygia  as  a  part  of  the  province  Galatia. 

Galatic  Phrj-pia,  or  the  Phrygian  region  of  the 

f rovince  Galatia,  was  not  a  very  large  country, 
t  was  a  strip  of  territory  extending  in  considerable 
length  along  the  front  of  the  PisicUan  mountains ; 
and  it  included  the  cities  of  Iconinm  (in  the  native 

*  It  U  often  wrongly  laid  that  Paroreioa  denoted  the  coiu)ti7 
weat  and  iouth  from  Sultan-Ihtgh,  with  the  city  of  Pisidiu 
Antioch.  That  was  Pieidic  Plii7£ia(aee  following  note). 

t  Pieidie  Phrygia,  Polrbius,  xidL  6  14  ;  Phrypi^  rfit  ILrMp, 
Strabo,  pp.  657,  606,  6707;  Phrygia  nin>/«,  Ptolemy,  V.  r.  4. 

t  Bmatj,  CitUt  and  BUupnct<tf  Phrygia,  i.  ppw  fl,  UM 
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usage),  Antioch  the  Colonia,  ApoUonia,  and,  as 
Ptolemy  says,  several  others.  Asian  Phrygia  was 
imuensely  laiger,  including  all  Paroreios  and 
Epictetos  and  far  tiie  larger  Mrt  of  Great  Phrygia. 
In  process  of  time  the  nsidiaa  oonnexion  beciune 
stronger,  and  the  name  Pisidian  Phrygia  was  gradu- 
ally disused.  Antioch  ceased  to  be  considered  a 
city  of  Phryg^  and  was  called  '  of  Pisidia.'  Some 
of  the  epigraphic  lists  of  the  regions  making  up  the 
TOovinoe  Galatia  omit  Phrygia  and  mention  only 
Pisidia,  At  last  a  distinct  Roman  proTlnce  Pisidia 
was  constitated  about  a.d.  296,  with  the  metropolis 
Antioch  and  a  secondarr  metropolia  leoninm.  But 
in  the  time  of  St  Paul,  and  long  after,  the  view 
was  dominant  among  the  people  uiat  Antioch  and 
Iconium  were  cities  of  theThiynan  region.* 

A  distinction  between  High  Fhrygia  and  Low 
Phrygia  can  be  traced  in  the  Roman  time  from 
Sttabo,  A.D.  SO,  onwards.  Low  Phiygia  was  a 
name  that  included  Hierapdlis  (Pmlostratns, 
Imagina,  L  12)  and  Lake  Anava  (Stxabo,  L  p.  49) 
and  the  Sangarios  (Steph.  Byz. «.«.), ».«.  it  induded 
those  districts  that  were  less  elevated  above  sea- 
level,  whUe  High  Phrygia  (4  iouyla)  was  the 
elevated  region  of  central  Phrygia  lying  between 
the  San^axioe  <m  the  north-east  and  the  great 
road  passing  dose  to  Hierapolis  in  the  Lyons  valley 
and  along  the  edge  of  lAke  Anava.  Aristides 
speaks  of  a  certain  Ats  (probably  Akmonia, 
possibly  Synnada)  as  in  High  Phrygia.  The  pair 
of  terms  rarely  occur  in  literature;  but  tney 
clearly  were  in  current  local  use. 

We  have  seen  how  Phrygia  steadily  diminished, 
losing  parts  on  the  wes^  north-west,  north-east, 
Bonth-east>  and  south.  About  A.D.  296 or  soon  after- 
wards, when  the  great  province  Asia  was  broken 
upj  two  new  provinces  were  formed,t  Phrygia 
Prima  and  Seconda,  called  also  Great  and  Smafl,^ 
or  Paoatiana  and  Salutaris :  the  last  pair  of  names 
came  into  use  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  cent., 
and  soon  established  themselves  in  almost  universal 
usage.  The  name  Salutaris  is  explained  by  the 
Byzantine  writers  as  caused  by  the  fact  that  St. 
Paul  had  preached  the  gospel  of  salvation  there. 
This  is  a  curious  statement:  it  implies  that  St. 
Paul  had  preached  much  more  in  Phrygia  Secnnda 
than  in  Phrygia  Prima  (which  was  tne  western 
half  under  tne  primacy  of  Laodicea).  Now  that 
may  be  either  a  belief^  founded  on  old  authority, 
or  a  mere  groundless  fabrication  of  the  Byzantine 
time,  to  explain  a  curious  name.  In  the  former 
case  it  would  affwd  valuable  evidence  be«ring  on 
the  history  of  St.  Paul,  for  there  was  good  author- 
ity underlying  the  r(«lly  old  tradition  in  Asia 
lunor.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  be  absolutely 
valueless.  Unfortunately,  the  latter  alternative  is 
pretty  certainly  true.  The  name  is  Latin  (Saiu- 
tari$)  transformed  into  a  Greek  word;  but  if  it 
bad  rested  on  a  genuine  popular  tradition  or  belief, 
it  would  have  Men  Greek,  for  Greek  was  the 
language  of  the  country,  and  very  few  can  have 
known  Latin  in  Phrygia.  The  name  Salutarit 
has  probably  nothing  to  do  with  St.  Paul  or  with 
lelinon. 

The  name  Phrygia  henceforth  was  restricted 
within  the  limits  of  those  two  provinces.  The 

*  In  Antloob  th*  numoir  of  iMPbiTglu  obanotor  ronalned 
M  Uto  M  tha  Sid  cent,  (we  •rideno*  in  Buanj,  Hittor. 
Commtnt.  on  Oalatiant,  H  IS,  SO);  butonUden  wiled  It  'ot 
Pigidla '  In  the  Sod  cent.  SimlWly  in  loonlum. 

t  HalAlaa  aayi  ttuit  Oongtantlne  divided  Vbrjt^  Into  two 
proTincee,  implying  that  in  £96  only  one  province,  Phrygrik,  wu 
oonetitnted.  If  to,  OonitenUne'*  ecUon  is  older  than  a.d.  SZS, 
m  is  ihown  in  Cititt  and  BitKopriet  Phrygia,  pt.  L  p.  81 : 
Melnlee,  in  tact,  mentiooe  Oomtantlnes  aot  before  the  Council 
ol  Nloea  (A.D.  SU),  xiii  p.  SSS. 

t  Small  Phrnrla  (MixjNk  ^rn^'a)  ooonn  In  a  few  ith  cent, 
•otboritlei ;  Uie  name  Qreat  Phiygia  in  thia  new  senM  doea 
Dot  oocor  (our  anthoritiet  lay 'PluyKia' and 'Small  Pbiygia^ 
bat  ii»iin  neoewarily  to  toUow  froai  the  other  tanu. 
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district  of  Cibyra,  on  the  south-west,  wu  given 
over  to  Caria,  Apamea  and  Metropolis  to  Pisidia, 
and  (between  38o  and  395)  Amorion,  Orkistos,  and 
other  north-eastern  cities  to  Galatia.  In  the  8th 
cent,  part  of  Paroreios  was  transferred  to  Galatia, 
and  placed  under  Amorion  as  metropolis:  it  is, 
however,  very  doubtful  whether  this  transference 
affected  more  than  the  ecclesiastical  organization, 
for  the  civil  division  into  provinces  (though  always 
retained  in  the  ecclesiastical  system)  disappeared 
politically  in  the  8tb  cent.,  and  was  replaced  bj 
the  military  system  of  Themes.  In  the  later 
Byzantine  authors  much  confusion  and  ignorance 
is  shown  in  regard  to  the  divisions  of  Phrygia. 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  his  treatise  d» 
Thematibua,  defines  the  extMit  of  Salutaris  in  a 
thoroughly  erroneous  way.  Cinnamus  (p.  198) 
speaks  of  Laodicea  ad  Lyeum  as  on  the  border  of 
Little  Phrygia.  Dncas  gives  the  name  Great 
Phrygia  to  part  of  the  re^on  of  Hellespontns 

ifrom  Assos  to  the  Hellespont),  calling  it  also  Low 
'hrygia :  he  does  not  speak  of  Littie  Phrygia  or 
of  High  Phrygia,  but  appwrently  he  must  have 
treated  those  names  as  equivalent,  and  including 
both  Paoatiana  and  Salutaris  (as  Cinnamus  evi- 
dently does),  which  he  sums  up  as  '  all  Phiygia' 
(see  pp.  13,  72).  Cedrenns  (iL  p.  69),  and  Nicetas 
Ghon.  (p.  68)  speak  of  High  Phrvgia  as  evidentiy 
including  both  Paoatiana  and  Salutaris.  In  those 
writers  the  names  are  prompted  rather  by  inac- 
curate antiquarian  memory  than  by  real  survival 
of  the  names  in  popular  usage  (see  Ramsay,  Bit- 
torieeU  Geography  oj  Atia  Minor,  pp.  160-163). 

II.  Phbyqia  in  Pacunb  Geoobapht.— This 
long  enumeration  of  vicissitudes  and  changes 
shows  how  slow  one  must  be  in  making  asser- 
tions as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  Phrygia 
in  any  ancient  writer,  and  how  carefully  tiie 
rituation  and  the  context  must  be  studied. 
Accordingly,  when  in  a  writer  of  the  1st  cent, 
we  find  the  statement  that  a  traveller  crossed 
Phrygia,  we  must  not  assume  forthwith  that 
a  journey  aeroes  Phrygia  Atiana  is  meantk  The 
term  Phrygia  is  employed  freely  in  insoriptions 
of  that  period,  founa  in  the  country  outside  of  it, 
in  the  sense  of  PlOTgia  Galatica ;  and  a  writer 
who  follows  as  a  rule  local  expression  may  have 
used  this  term  Phrygia  in  the  same  way  as  local 
insoriptions  do.  In  such  a  case  we  must  examine 
the  context  to  see  which  division  of  Phrygia  is  to 
be  understood.  Now  in  Ao  16*  Paul  is  stoted  to 
have  traversed  the  region  of  Phrygia.*  What 
part  of  Phrygia  did  he  traverse?  The  rituation 
makes  this  clear.  Paul  in  his  journey  had  reached 
Lystnut  He  now  went  on  throu^  Phrygia.  It  is 
beyond  doubt  that  the  part  of  Phrygia  through 
which  he  must  go  immediately  on  leaving  Lystra 
was  Galatio  Plurygia,  which  began  only  a  very 
few  miles  north  of  Lystra.  Moreover,  Paul  had 
started  on  this  journey  with  the  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  visiting  two  cities  of  Galatie  Phrygia, 
Iconium  and  Ajitioch ;  and  as  we  now  see,  geo- 
graphy makes  it  clear  that  he  could  not  tx^bly 
proceed  onwards  from  Lystra  without  going 
thronj^h  Iconium  and  through  part  of  Galatic 
Phrygia.t 

•  It  Is  immaterial  to  the  g^ogi.  import  wbetfae*  *fvymt  in 
that  paaaa^  is  to  be  taken  a<  a  noun  or  (what  we  thiiik  right) 
•a  an  adjective  connected  wicri  the  following  x^^^f^' 

t  Some  lay  Iconium  ;  but  we  cannot  connder  that  Ac  ie> 
implies  that  Paul  has  reaohtxl  Iconium,  tor  he  is  still  in  Lystra 
In  16*.  Acieiandl6>givetht  iuoces>ivestagaaof  toaveL  This, 
too,  hardly  touches  the  geocr.  import. 

t  This  is  even  cleaiar  on  i  he  North-Oalatiaa  than  on  the 
South-Galatlan  theory.  If  I'uil  ware  gotng  tiom  Lyatia  to 
North  Oalatia,  be  must  t  >ceed  (Vst  to  Iconlmn  m  Galatic 
Phrygia;  andif  hewerein  1  anhim,  lie  most  go  on  through  part 
of  that  country.  It  may,  on  that  '.tieory,  lie  maintained  that 
Paul  went  on  thiongb  Asian  Phr  gia  afterwards ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  ha  flnt  went  thr<>iii^  Galatic  Phiysia. 
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MoreoTOT,  if  a  writer  of  that  period  desiied  to 
be  thoroughly  clear,  lie  ought  to  add  some  ex- 
nreasion  or  epithet  to  show  which  part  of  Phrygia 
he  metuit.  But  this  is  exactly  wnat  Luke  does 
in  Ac  18*.  He  adds  the  adjective  'Galatio'  to 
show  that  he  means  'Galatie  Phrygia.'  It  is 
unfortunate  that  both  AV  and  RV  confuse  the 
expression,  and  render  the  Greek  adjective  by  the 
noun  '  Galutia.'  Luke  never  speaks  of  '  Galatia ' ; 
becanse,  like  most  Greeks,  he  disliked  calling  the 
province  by  that  name,  and  preferred  the  expression 
'  Cialatio  province  or  region  (as  used  in  CIG  3991). 

If  Luke  had  used  the  noun  Phrygia  in  this  place, 
he  would  have  simply  appended  the  adjective  and 
MJled  tiie  country  traversed  by  Paul  'Galatio 
Phrygia,'  tiie  term  quoted  above.  But  he  desired 
to  be  minutely  and  pragmatically  accurate ;  and 
(as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  ancient  writers  *)  in 
bis  desire  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  mistake  he 
•mployed  a  more  cumlmus  expression,  which  be- 
oomea  obaeura  to  us  thnmgh  our  Ignorance  of  the 
nomenclature  of  that  little  known  region.  A 
custom  existed  of  designating  the  varions  districts 
included  in  the  vast  province  Galatia  f  as 
or  regions  %  ».g.  the  Isaurican  region  (Strabo,  p. 
668  f.),  the  Antiochian  r^on  (at  this  time  a 
kingdom  governed  by  Antiochus,  bnt  afterwards 
incorporated,  see  Ptolemy,  t.  6. 17).  Luke  follows 
this  custom :  he  thinks  ot  '  the  Phrygian  region,' 
and  adds  the  adjective  '  Galatie,'  caUing  it  '  the 
region  (which  is  at  onoe)  Phrygian  and  Galatio, 

the  country  which  ethnofo^oally  and  accord- 
ing to  native  Greek  enression  is  Phrygian,  while 
poutically  and  aocorduig  to  Roman  provincial 
classification  it  is  Galatie  (rj^r  ipvylar  xaX  roXaruEV 

Siifor).  Lightfoot  was  the  first  to  see  and  to  state 
learly  the  right  and  necessary  oonstruetioa  of 
this  expression,  and  subsequent  discussion  has 
'ailed  to  shake  his  decisive  anfument ;  but,  while 
he  correctly  translated  it,  he  niiled  (owing  to  the 
obeonrity  m  which  central  Asia  Minor  was  thm 
enveloped)  to  see  the  right  geographical  applii». 
tion. 

The  interpretation  of  Ac  10*  affects  that  of  18* ; 
and  on  that  aocount  Luke  expresses  his  meaning 
more  briefly  in  the  second  passage.  In  that  pas- 
sage, as  Dr.  Hort  says  (Ltetwrti  on  Colotnam* 
and  Bpheiiant,  p.  82),  *  he  followed  his  old  course 
(«.«.  as  in  ch.  13)  through  southern  Asia  Minor, 
and  this  time  was  allowed  to  follow  it  right  on  to 
Epheens,'  instead  of  bong  stopped  and  turned 
away  north,  as  in  10*.  He  passed  now  through '  the 
region  of  Galatia  and  Fh^gia,'  as  it  is  rendered 
in  RV  (H^  VaknTuc^  x<ip"  *i»rrlar).  These 
words  are  applied  to  a  more  extended  journey 
than  those  of  16*,  for  in  18"  the  journey  througn 
Derbe  and  Lystra  is  ineluded,  whereas  10'  begms 
from  Lystra,  and  ineludes  only  the  subsequent 
journey.  The  difference  of  order  of  the  words  is 
important :  in  16*  two  epithets  are  attached  to  one 
noun  which  follows  them,  whereas  in  18"  an  epithet 
with  ito  noun  is  connected  by  ml  with  a  following 
emthet  (or  noun),§  and  the  second  epithet  (with 
the  preoedii^  noun  repeated  in  thougnt)  indicates 
a  seoond  region  (this  order  in  enumerating  a  list  is 
common  in  Greek).  ||  Two  interpretations  of  the 
words  have  been  suggested — 

1.  ifuyioM  is  to  be  interpreted  as  a  noun,  and 

*  An  butmcUT*  •ninpl*  Is  mentiaMd  Moaunnn  ^Rtt 
CMo  D.  Aug.  B.  IS),  ^praetpuMH  ewrmn  duemi  ««iwttm 
annm  911am  aMfttefiiM  mrimen  fuoduittam  gratia  alimM 
dttnlurt  Ht  mtant  ab$airuatm  (Sueton.  Avf.  86),  ut  fit,  liao 
nlmlo  MnUcultaUs  Tltandii  itudio  inddit  In  unbigmtetem I*^ 

t  Sm  above,  p.  884,  and  vol.  IL  p.  87. 

t  Tba  Idiomatla  Enfliab  (•  ■  th*  Phryirian  or  Galatio  Bacion,' 
■M  ii.     BO,  and  Ocuiieal  Itmfeu,  1896,  p.  8S7. 

I  Bpltlwt  or  noiu,  aooor .^inf  aa  we  take  as  adJeotlTe 

ora*  Doon;  see  next  aantesce. 
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indicates  the  country  Phrygia,  both  Asian  and 
Galatie ;  Luke  may  be  supposed  to  use  ipvyla  x<i/» 
in  16*  to  indicate  Phtygia  as  a  region  of  tike 
Galatio  province,  and  4>piryia  the  noun  in  18"  to 
indicate  the  country  Phiygia  as  a  single  concep- 
tion independent  of  Roman  provinciu  divisions. 
Thenr<^vra\aruc4>'X<^/x"''«''ouldmdicate  'the  Galatie 
region '  in  the  sense  of  the  province  like  roXaruri) 
Mmceia  in  the  Iconian  inscription  of  A.D.  64-65, 
CIG  3991.  Luke  would,  on  tnis  theory,  say  that 
Paul  traversed  tiie  Galatie  province  and  Phrygia 
(the  country).  There  is  a  certain  simplicity  in 
this  view  which  recommends  it;  yet  for  many 
reasons  we  are  obliged  to  reject  it.  The  following 
arrangement  seems  conclusive.  St.  Paul,  as  he 
traversed  the  region  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  in 
order,  stablished  all  the  disciples:  there  were 
disciples  in  both  the  region  <»  Galatia  and  in 
Phrygiik  so  that  throuKhout  both  regions  he 
passed  from  Church  to  Churdi.  Now  we  know 
positively  that  he  had  aa  yet  no  Churches  in  any 
part  of  Phrygia  except  Galatio  Phryraa.  More- 
over, the  remarkable  reading  of  the  Bezan  text 
Ac  19*  shows  clearly  that  its  originator  (whether 
Luke  himself,  as  Prof.  Blass  and  his  supporters 
hold,  or  a  2nd  cent,  reviser,  aa  seems  more  prob- 
able) considered  Paul  to  have  arrived  at  the 
borders  of  Asia  in  18",  and  then,  after  completing 
his  survey  of  his  Chnnuies,  to  have  begun  to  return 
to  Jerusalem,  when  the  Spirit  bade  him  turn  back 
again  into  Ana  (i.e.  the  province  Asia),  the  higher 
parts  of  which  he  traversed,  and  so,  finally,  came 
to  Ephesus. 

We  must  therefore  adopt  the  following  inter- 
pretation : — 

2.  ipvylar  is  aa  adjective,  being  the  briefer  de- 
scription of  the  same  region  which  in  10*  is  called 
with  pragmatical  minuteness  r^r  ipvylv  ml  FoXa- 
rucV  x<^P«>'.  Luke  would  on  this  theory  say, '  Paul 
traversed  the  Galatie  region  and  the  Phrygian.' 
Now,  in  truth,  Paul  did  traverse  two  regions  of 
the  vast  Galatian  province,  one  Lycaonia  con- 
taining the  cities  Derbe  and  Lystra,  the  other 
Phrygia  with  the  cities  Iconinm  and  Antioch.* 
The  one  real  difficulty  is  this:  could  Roman 
Lycaonia  be  called  simply  'the  Galatie  region'? 
The  phrase  can  be  explamed  and  defended  only 
on  the  supposition  that  the  speaker  conceives 
himself  standing  or  travelliiuc  in  Lycaonia: 
lycaonia  consisted  of  two  parts,  Roman  or  Galatie 
and  non-Roman  or  Antiocnian  (under  king  Anti- 
ochus) :  Ptolemy  teUs  us  that  the  latter  was  called 
'Amax«v4  (x<^P<>)>  and  the  corresponding  term  for 
the  other  part  necessarily  would  be  roXaruc^ 
XA>*  tiie  inhatntants  of  Lycaonia  would  describe 
tiie  two  divisions  of  his  conntiy  by  those  terms. 
This  explanation  may  seem  rather  complicated, 
but  the  complexity  is  due  to  the  real  complexity 
of  the  divisions  at  the  time.  As  we  see,  it  is  the 
expression  of  one  who  feels  himself  standing  in  the 
country,  i.e.  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  expression 
used  by  St.  Paul  the  actual  traveller,  and  caught 
from  hiB  mouth  by  the  listener  Luke. 

The  system  of  dividing  Phrygia  into  High  and 
Low  is  probably  referred  to  in  Ac  10*,  though  the 
name  of  the  country  is  not  actually  mentioned. 
The  journey  described  in  18",  as  we  have  iust 
seen,  carriea  St.  Paul  over  ground  which  he  nad 
previously  traversed  and  cities  where  there  were 
already  (Usciples ;  but  there  still  remained  a  long 
streten  of  country  between  him  and  his  goal  in 
Ephesus,  viz.  the  whole  breadth  of  the  laraw 
province  Afia.  The  journey  is  resumed  in  19*, 
where  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  traversed  the 
higher  parts  (t&  dywrepcxi  ftipv)-  The  term  irt 
is  often  used  in  Greek  to  mdicate  simply  the 

■  Oompare  the  preolae  and  clear  dellnition  ol  U*s  t 
abont  A.D.  <00,  quoted  in  toL  ii.  p.  01. 
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inner  conntr;^  as  distingnished  from  the  ooost ;  * 
bnt  this  di«tmotion  aeema  not  in  hannony  with 
Lake's  nairatire :  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  him 
to  dirthigniiih  ooeat  and  interior :  moreoTer,  most 
of  the  previous  part  of  the  journey  was  over  the 
high  ground  of  the  interior.  Here  we  want  some 
expression  suitable  specially  to  describe  the  part 
of  Asia  which  he  traversed.  The  word  irwnpuc&t 
is  a  rare  one,  and  seems  chosen  in  order  to  suggeet 
a  contrast  with  certain  lower  parts ;t  in  otner 
words,  the  meaning  b  that  St.  Paul  aToided  the 
route  through  Lower  Phrygia,  and  tiaTersed  Higher 
Phrygia  (according  to  the  distincUon  mentioned 
above,  S  L)-  This  distinction  was  important: 
Luke  had  a  definite  purpose  in  defining  the  part 
of  Plirygia  which  St.  Paul  traversed.  He  makes 
it  clear  tnat  the  apostle  did  not  follow  the  longer 
and  eader  trade-route  by  Apamea,  Lake  Anava, 
Colosae,  and  Laodioea  (which  led  through  Lower 
Phrygia,  see  above,  p.  864),  but  took  the  other  mon 
direct  road  (less  suitable  for  wheeled  traffic,  but 
better  for  walking  travellers)  across  High  Phrygia, 
keeping  very  near  a  straight  line  from  Metropolis 
toCphesus.$  That  was  a  point  of  some  importance, 
for  Paul  mentions  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
Chuiohes  of  Colossae  or  Laodioea,  which  therefore 
must  have  been  founded  by  some  of  liis  coadjutors 
(perhaps  Timothy). 

IIL  PHBYOiA  IN  Acts  2".— Phrypa  is  also 
mentioned  in  Ac  2"  in  the  list  of  places  whence 
same  the  Jews  and  proselytes  who  were  pre- 
sent in  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost 
shortly  after  the  Crucifixion — 'dwellers  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  in  Judsea§  and  Cappadooia,  in 
Pontns  and  Asia,  Phryria  and  Pamphylia,  in 
Egypt,'  etc  This  remarkable  list  is  an  insoluble 
puzzle.  It  is  made  on  no  discoverable  principle, 
either  as  regards  the  order  of  enumeration  or  as 
rssards  the  districts  mentioned  and  omitted.  The 
ouy  certain  fact  about  it  is  that  it  is  quite 
oiSerent  in  style  from  the  original  work  of^  Uie 
author  of  Aets,  and  must  have  Men  derii^  by  Um 
from  the  earlier  authorily,  or  authorities,  to  whom 
he  owed  the  narrative  of  the  events  deseribed 
in  ch.  S.  Some  districts  where  Jews  were  numer- 
ous, and  which  are  certain  to  have  had  represen- 
tatives at  Jerusalem,  such  as  Cilida,  are  omitted. 
The  names,  as  a  rule,  an  those  of  oountries.  not  of 
Bomaa  provinces;  ^t  Asia  is  mentioned;  this 
name  must  denote  either  the  Roman  province  or 
a  much  larger  region  (see  Ltdia)  ;  in  the  former 
ease  it  would  indnde  Phryma  Asiana,  in  the  latter 
ease  it  would  include  all  Phrygia,  both 
and  Galatica,  together  with  Pamphylia.  | 

The  most  probable  view  is  that  Asia  in  this 
passage  means  the  province  (a  Roman  province 
being  named  in  this  one  case,  because  the  name 
had  already  established  itself  in  popular  Greek 
nomenclaturo) ;  and  Phrygia  is  named  in  addition, 
partly  Iiecause  it  was  inhabited  by  such  large 
numbers  of  Jews  (see  below,  §  V.),  partly  because 
Plirygia  Galatica,  which  contained  very  many 

•  Ami  I(  oaed  alwmn  in  Out  noM,  not  ttmfmk. 

t  iiHmfimit  (except  in  paasagea  dependent  on  Ao  Ul)  Is  used 
only  by  medical  wrlten,  Hippooratee  and  Qalen  (U  wa  may 
depend  on  Stepb.  Thaauna  on  this  matterX  Botiart  IMtiiedl 
Lantuat*  <tfSt-  ImU,  p.  US)  doee  not  (ail  to  obMrr*  the  ooo- 
flnnatioa  which  this  word  lives  to  his  view*. 

t  The  Church  in  th*  Bcman  Bumbr*  t^lbra  ITO^  Hoood  or 
Istsr  editions,  p.  M,  note. 

I  The  nanu  Judjsa  Is  lospaoted  bgr  Blass,  who  woold  sub- 
sUtat*  on  Jetome's  aotboriqr  Snia.  It  is,  of  oontss,  not  in 
bannony  with  tbeoontoct :  bat, In  a  Vat  wliioh  Is  as  a  whole 
Inoompnbensibl*,  it  is  vain  to  «aip  at  one  InoompralMnsIble 
detail. 

I  Ponto*  and  Oainadooia  may  be  reearded  as  the  external 
boondaries  of  'AsiV  taUng  that  term  in  the  sense  deseribed 
in  a  veiT  difflonlt  passsge,  PUny  (JTot.  Bit.  r.  28X  where  it  is 
nid  that  •  Aria,'  if  its  two  part*  are  taken  together,  extended 
bom  th*  JEsean  and  Kgyptian  and  Famphyllan  Sea*  to  Paphla- 
senla  and  Paafeni  om  the  n*aning,  ■*•  Studia  BOOca,  tr. 
p,4t. 


Jews,  was  not  included  in  the  province  Asia. 
Similarly,  the  Lugdnnensian  Christians  wrots 
to  ro<t  ir'  'Aftat  Ktd  ifvylat  di«X^t,  for  they 
desired  to  include  in  their  address  the  important 
Churahes  of  loonium,  Antioch,  and  probably 
several  in  Galatic  Phrygia  of  later  foundation 
(which  wero  not  in  Asia).  On  this  address,  prob- 
ably, Tertullian  models  his  expression  {a<fe.  Frtue. 
1)  'paeam  eccleriit  Asite  et  Phrygia  VHft/rtnttm' 
'There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Chnrohes  of 
Phryna  Galatica  wero  as  important  in  the  2nd 
cent.  Christianity,  as  its  Jews  were  in  Jewish 
world. 

IV.  Chbistiakitt  th  Prbtoia.— Christianity 
was  introduced  into  Phry^a  Galatica  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas  on  their  first  missionary  journey  (Ac  13. 
14).  Paul  revisited,  confirmed,  and  strengthened 
them  (Ac  16***  18").  Considering  how  mudi  space 
the  author  of  Acts  assigns  to  the  account  oi  tiie 
formation  of  these  Churches  (along  with  the  two 
Lyoaonian  Churches),  and  considering  how  often 
Paul  visited  and  consolidated  them,  we  must  see 
that  they  were  regarded  as  being  highly  important 
in  the  early  Church. 

Phrygia  Asiana  was  traversed  at  least  twice  by 
St;.  Paul.  On  his  second  journey,  accompanied 
by  SUas  and  Timothy,  he  went  from  Pisidian 
Antioch  northwards  through  the  country  to  near 
the  Bithynian  frontier  (probablv  to  about  Dory- 
laion,  over  against  Mrsia),  and.  then  westwards 
into  Mysia  and  the  Iroad.*  Panl  was  on  that 
journey  forbidden  to  preach  in  [the  province]  Asia, 
so  that  he  cannot  have  founded  any  Churcnes  in 
Asian  Phrygia  (though,  perhaps,  we  need  not 
interpret  the  prohibition  so  strictly  as  to  suppose 
that  ne  was  bound  to  keep  silence  absolutely  about 
the  gospel  on  the  journey  to  the  Txoad :  probably 
the  command  only  implied  tliat  he  was  not  to  make 
Asia  his  sphere  of  work).  On  the  third  journey 
St.  Paul  traversed  Phrygia  Asiana  from  east  to 
west  on  a  line  between  Antioch  and  Ephesus  (see 
above).  He  (nobably  preached  on  the  joum^ ;  but 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  success;  and  he  was  evi- 
dently esger  to  go  to  Ephesus,  and  make  it  the 
centre  for  the  wboleprovince.  Thus  in  all  prob- 
ability the  earliest  (Tburches  in  Phrygia  Asiana 
were  those  of  the  Lyons  valley,  Colosste,  Laodicea, 
Hierapolis,  founded  through  the  work  of  his  assist- 
ants and  subordinates  (probably  Timothy  in  par- 
tioalar),  while  he  was  in  Ephesns. 

According  to  tradition  of  somewhat  nnoertain 
value,  the  Lyons  valley  was  afterwards  the  scene 
of  missionary  work  \iy  St.  John  the  apostle  and 
by  St.  Philip  (probably  the  apostle,  though  several 
authorities,  especially  the  later,  say  he  was  the 
deacon).  Arohippus  of  Colosste,  the '  fellow-soldier ' 
of  St.  Paul  (Philem  *),  was  said  to  have  been  the 
first  tnshop  of  Laodicea  (probably  a  recollection 
of  his  'ministry,  iuucorfa,  in  the  Lord,'  Col  4"), 
and  to  have  1>een  martyred  at  Chon»  (ie.  the 
later  Byzantine  representative  of  Colosste);  and 
Nymnhas  or  Njinpba  XcMxiiesNM*  is  coupled  as  an 
apostle  with  Eubulus  of  Rome  in  the  Greek 
Menaea,  and  commemorated  on  28th  February: 
of.  Col  4".  Heros  is  said  to  have  been  appointed 
bishop  of  Hierapolis  by  St.  Philip,  Epaphras  of 
Colosste  by  St.  PauL  These  traditions,  hardly 
trustworthy  in  themselves,  are  at  least  evidence 
that  the  Lycus  valley  was  the  scene  of  steady  and 
progressive  work  in  the  seoocJ  lialf  of  the  1st 
century.  That  work  was  certain  I  >  not  confined 
to  the  valley,  but  spread  up,  doiiUless,  east  and 
north  into  Phrygia,  and  perhaj'i^  south  towards 
Cibyra,  so  that  Laodicba  iiiast  be  taken  as  ths 
centre  and  represeutative  of  a  nunil>er  of  young 

<  The  Nortb-Oalatian  tiieoiy  woo'J  I*r>t-<  'it^n  the  westward 
journey  aoro**  Phrygia  Aflana,  rfod  alioneo  the  northward 
joumay     diverting  the  route  from  that  country  Into  GalatliL 
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Chniehea  (aa  mil  as  thoae  in  ColoasB  and  Hier- 
apolia;  see  alxxTe,  p.  831*).  Papias  and  Apol- 
Imaria,  the  great  buhopa  of  HierapoIU,  Safaris 
the  bishop  and  nutrtqrr  of  I«odioea,  are  eridenoe 
of  the  importanoe  of  the  Lyena  valley  in  CliriBtian 
histo^  during  the  2nd  centniy. 

If  Laodioea  was  sneh  a  eentre  of  Christian  in- 
flnenoc^  so  also  we  may  be  snre  were  Pisidian 
Antiooh  and  looninm.  A  trace  of  this  work  may 
be  observed  in  tiie  tradition  that  Bartholomew  was 
the  apostle  of  the  Lycaonea.  It  has  been  pointed 
ont*  that  this  must  mean,  not  the  people  of 
Lycaonia,  whose  apostles  were  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
bat  the  tribe  of  tne  Lycaones  in  central  Phrygia, 
west  and  rnvth-west  of  Synn»ia.  Bat  fax  more 
important  and  tmstworthy  evidence  is  famished 
by  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  Phrygia,  which 
are  eolleoted  for  the  central  and  sonth>weatem 
districts  in  OUiu  and  Bi^opriet  tf  Phrygia,  pt. 
iL  ehs.  ziL  zviLf  The  earliest  is  the  famons 
epitaph  of  Avirdns  Maroellas,  pmbyter  or  bishopt 
of  the  less  famous  Hieropolis  or  Efierapolis  in  tne 
Glaokos  valley  about  192,  This  document 
mentions  St.  Paol  in  snch  a  way  as  to  suggest 
that  he  was  resaided  with  special  respect  in  tnat 
distrioL  probaUy  owiiw  to  its  having  been  first 
evangeuwd  by  hia  CnwiaJUfai  foliowera  and 
ministers. 

The  inseriptions  fall  into  three  local  groups, 
differing  widely  in  character.  One  has  its  chief 
centre  in  Enmenea  and  Apamea,  and  probably 
resulted  from  the  Inflwencie  of  the  Lycus  valley 
Chorches ;  one  is  strong  in  the  extreme  south-east 
of  Phrygia  (and  in  the  adjoining  northern  part  of 
Lvcaonia),  and  evidently  sprang  trom  the  influence 
of  looninm  and  Antioch ;  the  uiird  is  seen  in  the 
north  of  Phzygla  in  the  valley  of  the  Tembris  or 
Tembrogios,  and  seems  connected  with  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Troad  (2  Co  2"),8  spreading  up 
through  Mysia  and  the  province  Bithynia.  AD 
three  therefore  seem  traceable  to  a  Panhne  source. 
The  inscriptions  of  the  third  group  are  more  aldn 
to  the  Montamst  type,  and  those  of  the  first  to 
the  Orthodox  type,||  wlule  those  of  the  second  are 
mostly  indifferent,  but  contain  occasional  examples 
like  Doth  other  classes.  The  inscriptions  of 
the  first  two  groups  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  Christians  of  the  Srd  cent.  Already  daring 
the  2nd  cent,  in  the  Montanist  controversy, 
Phrygia  stands  out  rather  as  a  country  wliere 
Clinstians  are  contending  with  Christians,  than 
one  where  missionaries  are  trying  to  convert 
pagans ;  and  the  inseriptions  of  the  Srd  cent,  set 
berore  ns  Enmenea  as  a  city  which  was  mainly 
Christian  in  the  period  2SO-S00,  in  fact  as  the 
first  Christian  Atj  (one  may  say  with  great  con 
fidence);  and,  further,  they  show  proMiblv  that 
the  prosperi^  of  Enmenea  died  aoont  tne  be- 
-» — ng  of  the  4th  cent.  Now  Ensebins  and 
utius  mentioned  that  a  cit^  of  Phrygia, 
whose  population  was  wholly  Christian,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  the  persecution  of  XModetian, 
A.D.  801-812 ;  and,  though  there  are  some  slight 
disnepanoiea  in  details  between  thdr  statements 

*  OUUi  mti  aUiafrtm  Phnnia,  ^  }L  nt.  8m  also 
Pomm,  and  Updo*,  Apoer.  Apolt.  U.  2, 66& 

tTbeotli«rdi«tiiotawmbetrMt«d  in  ptUL  8MOiimonfi 
my  Impart eot  Urt  IMO.  tAnk.  «t  gBM.  \m\ 

t  He  ii  addiMMd  by  a  Mend  aa  oo-preabTtar  {nfimfirfiinft), 
which  may  be  naad  of  a  Uabo^ 

I  Ferbapa  alao  with  Ae  le>,  aooonllnc  to  a  tnMUUao  that 
can  ba  traced  in  the  Interior  o>  Uyaia  amins  the  ith  or  6th 
eent.  (aee  Acta  S.  PhiMari,  IHh  Ua; ;  and  Xqwaitor,  Oct 
U88,  p.  ZM).  Thia  tradlUon  perhapa  M  to  the  Beu  text 
In  Ac  107  liiylirru  tot  w  ifOJinnt ;  and,  it  ao,  the  tradition 
moat  be  aa  old  aa  the  Zwi  cent,  (implying  that  the  etatement 
that  Hj^  waa  'neglected,'  or  'paaaed  t>j,'  wae  tnrarded  at 
that  early  date  aa  inoonvot  In  the  qnartan  where  uie  Baaui 
taxtorlfiiiated). 

I  But  one  oaae  at  leaat  >tf  th«  moat  ataifewl  aoftlMn  tna 
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and  probably  some  exaggeration  in  the  sweeping 
ooncmsion,  yet  the  general  truth  cannot  reasopaUy 
be  doubted ;  and  tne  coincidence  with  Eumenian 
history  is  so  striidng  that  the  statements  may 
with  the  highest  probability  be  applied  to  it. 
Apamea,  its  neighbour  and  fellow  in  Christian 
history,  also  seems  to  have  annk  in  importance 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  abont  the  same  tinae. 
On  the  very  remarkable  type  of  Christianity  de- 
veloped in  those  cities,  see  the  fall  discassioa  in 
Citiei  and  Biihopric*  of  Phrygia,  ch.  xiL 

Christianity  did  not  spread  uniformly  ovat 
Phrygia.  The  three  local  groups  of  inscriptioos 
are  separated  by  a  large  district,  where  the  new 
religion  seems  not  to  have  grown  so  strong  until 
the  time  of  Constantino.*  The  Phiygian  martyrs 
who  are  known  by  name  almost  all  belong  to  the 
period  before  A.D.  184  (see  Neumann's  list  in  der 
rom.  Stoat  und  die  tdlgtmeine  Kireht,  p.  S!83). 
When  Christianity  was  so  strong,  the  Boman 
theoretical  principle,  that  Christians  should  be 
treated  as  outlaws,  was  difficult  to  carry  ont ;  for 
a  formal  accusation  by  an  overt  prosecutor  was 
ordinarily  required,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  private  persons  ready  to  incur  the  hatred  of 
a  united  ana  energetic  body  like  the  Christians. 
Bat  in  Diocletian  s  persecution  tlie  government 
hunted  down  the  (Christians,  and  employed  soldiers 
and  officials  for  that  specialpuriiose ;  and  in  such 
a  time  the  cities  where  Christians  were  most 
numerous  would  suffer  most.  Even  in  Diocletian's 
time  individual  Phrygian  martyrs  were  littie  re- 
membered, but  only  tne  general  facts  that  whole 
communities  and  one  entire  city  were  destroyed. 

Considering  at  how  early  a  date  Christianity 
was  diffused  over  large  parts  of  Phrygia,  it  may 
seem  strange  that  the  ecclesiastical  system  was 
so  backwara  there  daring  the  4th  cent.,  except 
in  Galatic  Phrygia,  where  the  list  of  bishoprics 
can  be  traced  almost  complete  during  that  cen- 
tury.f  Tlie  reason  lies  in  two  noteworthy  focta 
In  the  first  place,  Phrygia  was  the  country  where 
above  all  others,  heresy  was  strongest;  but  th« 
eccletdastical  lists  are  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 
Thus,  for  example,  Kotiaion  was  a  great  seat  of 
Christianity  in  the  Srd  cent,  and  so  was  the 
country  of  the  Pndpenisseis.  Yet  neither  can  be 
traoed  m  the  lists  earlier  than  the  6th  cent  The 
reaam  is,  undoubtedly,  that  the  Orthodox  Church 
had  little  hold  there.  We  know  of  either  bishops 
or  presbyters  at  Otrons  and  HierapoUs  in  the  2nd 
cent. ;  but  in  the  ecclesiastical  usts  those  two 
cities  appear  only  in  the  6th  cent.  In  the  second 
place,  Phrygia  was  regarded  by  the  orthodox 
writwB  as  rude  and  nneducated,:):  because  the 
organication  and  equipment  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  were  in  a  backward  state  there.  Chris- 
tianity was  so  strong  in  certain  parte  of  Phrygia 
that  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  raged  there  on 
a  vast  8c»de,  and  almost  annihilated  people  and 
civilization  and  organization. 

V.  The  Jews  in  Phryoia.— The  position  and 
history  of  the  Jews  in  Pliiygia  is  another  large  sub- 
ject, which  throws  much  Iignt  on  the  narrative  of 
Acts  and  on  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  in  the 
country.  The  Jews  were  much  favoured  by  the 
Seleucid  kings,  as  trustworthy  colonists  in  the  many 
cities  which  they  founded  to  maintain  their  empire 
la  Asia  Minor,  especially  along  the  routes  leading 
from  their  capital  at  Synan  Antioch  through  CUicia 
and  Lyoaonia  into  Southern  Phiygiaf  and  Lydia. 

•  On  the  evidanoa,Ott<M  flwi  IKrttipriot  i/i>*rwi>.  ILpwTUi 
alao  p.  eOL 

tOtlatio  Pbiygia  la  part  of  PWdla  in  the  Uata.  Tbcaa 
Piddlan  biahoprica  which  can  fliat  be  tnoed  in  the  Cth  ceotL 
or  later  were  in  the  moontainoua  and  backward  diatrictai 

:  Bee,  tor  example,  A<^  S.  Bypatii,  17  Jun^  Iv.  M. 

i  Northern  Fhnvia  and  Qalatu,  which  were  little  or  not  af 
aU  under  Saleudd  power,  ahand  veiy  UtUa  la  thasa  aat(l» 
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Seleaeo*  Nikator  (b.0.  801-280)  granted  them  the 
highest  okas  of  nghts,  equal  to  those  of  Mace- 
donian and  Gzeek  settlers,  in  all  his  colonies :  and 
his  snooessora  maintained  the  privileges  of  the 
Jews.  Various  privileges  were  conceded  to  their 
religions  acmples :  the  entire  hody  of  regulations 
goaianteeing  their  rights  and  privileges  seems  to 
have  remained  permanently  in  force  m  the  cities, 
and  is  appealed  to  as  'the  law  of  the  Jews'  in  an 
inscription  of  Apamea  as  late  as  the  3rd  cent, 
after  Christ*  By  one  single  act  Antioohns  the 
Great  ordered  SOOO  Jewish  families  to  be  broaght 
from  Babylonia  and  settled  in  the  strong  places 
of  Lydia  and  Phiygia  about  B.0.  200.  When  suoh 
a  course  of  aetion  lasted  for  fully  a  century,  it  is 
plain  what  large  numbers  of  Jews  must  have  been 
settled  in  Phi^gia,  Lycaonia,  et& 

These  considerations  explain  how  Flaocus,  the 
Roman  governor  of  Asia  in  B.a  82,  could  seize 
100  pounds  weight  of  gold  at  Apamea,  and  20  at 
Laodioea,  being  contributions  from  the  Jews  of 
Phrygia  on  the  point  of  being  sent  up  to  Jeru- 
salem. These  large  sums,  of  cooxae,  represented 
the  contributions  of  great  districts,  and  not  simply 
of  the  two  cities.  They  are  calculated  bv  M.  Tbu 
Reinach  as  together  equivalent  to  100,000  orachmee, 
being  the  contributions  of  60,000  people  paying 
two  drachmn  annnally.t 

According  to  Dr.  Neubauer  (Otograj>hie  tht 
Talmud,  p.  816),  these  Jews  had  to  a  considerable 
extent  lost  connexion  with  their  country  and  for- 
mtten  thdr  language;  the  baths  and  wines  of 
Phrygia  had  separated  the  Ten  Tribes  from  their 
brethren,  as  the  Talmud  expresses  it;  thev  were 
readily  converted  to  Christianity ;  and  the  Talmad 
alludes  to  the  numerous  converts.  These  opinions 
have  been  strongly  confirmed  by  epigraphic  dis- 
covery. The  Phrygian  Jews  were  strongly  affected 
br  their  snrronnaings,  and  were  ready  to  comply, 
at  least  outwardly,  with  many  pagan  customs, 
and  especially  with  the  forms  of  the  imperial 
religion,  reguded  as  the  test  of  loyalty  to  the 
Roman  empire.  They  probably  were  often  in- 
clined to  magio  and  forUdden  arts  (see  Thyatira 
and  Ac  IV*).  Their  frequent  tendency  to  amal- 
gamate Jewish  and  pwan  ideas  in  an  eclectic 
philosophical  system  is  ulnstrated  at  Colossaa  (see 
the  Epistle).  A  Jewess  married  to  a  Greek  and 
having  an  unoirenmoiBed  son  is  mentioned  at 
Lystra  (As  16*-*).  At  the  same  time  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Phrygian  Jews  as  a  body 
preserved  much  of  the  old  Jewish  character,  and 
presented  in  society  a  much  higher  and  purer 
moral  tone  than  tne  pagans;  uid  it  was  this 
character  that  gave  them  great  influence  and 
attracted  numerous  proselytes.  On  the  whole 
their  existence  was  not  hostile,  but  favourable, 
to  Christianity.  Luke  emphasiies  every  instance 
of  their  opposition,  but  he  snows  clearly  that  there 
was  another  side  to  the  question:  tne  Jews  of 
Fisidian  Antioch  were  opposed  to  Paul's  placing 
the  Gentiles  on  an  equauty  with  themselves  (Ac 
IS*),  bat  not  so  much  to  his  doctrines :  a  great 
multitade  of  Jews  at  Iconium  believed.  The 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  inscriptions  melt  into 
one  another  in  Phrygia,  so  that  it  is  often  difiB- 
enit  to  draw  a  line  of  distinotion.  The  Phrygian 
Christians  were  strongly  inclined  to  Jnclaisin. 
Every  heresy  in  Phrygia  tended  to  become  Juda- 
istia    Novatlanism,  which  seems  to  have  been 

nuts.  The  Jem  of  North  Gsbtis  wan  prob«bjj  an  Ute 
liHiiijgmrti  fnoi  PIu'J'vIa,  ftto. 

•  (Win  ami  BMmria  of  Phrmta,  pt  U.  Na  »WM(;  tec 
also  oh.  XV.  on  'The  Jew*  tn  PhiygUL' 

iTalttBtlat(/$mJvilaim%*,p.t40.  Be  thinks  they  miut 
npmant  aeTenl  jtttt  oontribntlon ;  bat  u  the  two  dtlee 
stand  tor  en  Aden  PhrygU  ud  great  part  ot  Lydia,  it  Mema 
not  at  all  Imponlbla  that  they  are  the  coDtribation  of  one  year. 
Adramyttlum  and  Pergmmum  are  the  only  other  two  plaoM 
where  Flacons  is  said  to  liaT*  aalaed  Jewish  monar. 


quite  free  from  any  Judaizing  character  in  the 
West,  became  strongly  tinged  with  it  in  Phrygia. 
The  Phrygians  regarded  the  14th  day  of  Nisan  as 
the  great  religions  day,  and  seem  to  have  called 
the  festival  Azyma,  the  Unlea^'ened.  There  is 
every  appearance  that  the  reconciliation  between 
Chnstians  and  Jews,  which  was  one  great  aim  of 
St.  Paul's  work,  was  attained  far  more  thoroughly 
in  Phrygia  than  elsewhere. 

Early  Phrygian  Judaic  Christianity  thus  pre- 
sents a  very  remarkable  character,  which  stands 
in  the  closest  relation  with  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
Its  development  was  arrested  by  the  terrible  per- 
secution 01  Diocletian,  which  seems  to  have  raged 
with  special  fury  in  that  most  thorooghlv  Chris- 
taanind  of  countries.  As  Eumenea  was  tne  most 
thoroughly  Christian  city,  so  Apamea  was  the 
most  strong^  Jewish;  and  they  (so  far  as  we 
can  judge)  were  the  greatest  sufferers  (certainly 
very  severe  sufferers)  under  Diocletian. 

,    W.  M.  Rahsat. 

PHTGELUS  («d7eXXot,  WH  «(^Xot).— Mentioned 
in  2  Ti  1"  along  with  Herhooknbs  (wh.  see)  as 
among  those  in  Asa  who  turned  away  bom  St. 
Paul  during  his  last  imprisonment  in  Rome.  The 
phrase  '  all  they  which  are  in  Asia,'  proconsular 
Asia  that  ia,  must  be  qualified  in  some  way,  known 
doubtless  to  Timothv,  and  may  perhaps  be  best 
taken  to  mean,  'AU  whose  help  I  asked'  (cf. 
2  Ti  4").  We  cannot  tell  what  Phygelus  refused 
to  do,  nor  can  we  affirm  with  certainty  that 
apostasy  or  declension  from  the  faith  is  implied. 
Possibly  he  was  asked  to  go  to  Rome  to  use  some 
influence  he  had  on  the  apostle's  behalf,  and  re- 
fused to  admit  that  St.  Paul  had  any  such  claims 
on  him.  The  forcible  language  used  makes  it 
probable,  however,  that  Phygelus  was  guilty  of 
something  worse  than  merely  neglecting  to  visit 
the  apostle  in  his  imprisonment.        W.  Munt. 

PHTLACTEKIES,  FRONTLETS.— PAytotery— 
so  first  in  the  Genevan  Bible,  1557,  in  earlier  versions 
Jilateris  (Wydif)  and  pMlateries  (Tindale,  etc.) — 
comes  to  us  through  the  Vulgate  from  the  Greek 
0uXaKr^j>ioi'.  In  the  Greek  of  the  1st  cent.  a.d.  this 
word  signified  an  amnletor  charm,  which  possessed 
the  property  of  protecting  {fv\d<r<reai)  *  the  wearer 
against  evil  spirits  and  similar  malign  influences. 
Among  favourite  charms  were  slips  of  parchment, 
written  over  with  a  magical  spell  and  nlaoed  in  a 
case  which  was  hung  round  the  neck,  hence  also 
called  rtplavTor,  rtptanfia,  synonyms  of  ^uXaicr^pcoi'. 

In  His  great  anti-Pharisaic  discourse  (Mt  23"*), 
our  Lord  charges  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  witii 
ostentation  in  the  discharge  of  their  religious  and 
social  duties,  'for  they  make  broad  their  phvlao- 
teries  (rXardroim  yitf  ri,  ^vKuerfipM  airiir),  and  en- 
large the  borders  of  their  garments  (for  which  see 
Fringes  in  voL  iL  68£),  and  love  the  chief  places 
at  feasts,'  etc.  (Mt  23"-  RV).  Now  there  has  never 
been  any  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  first  Giospel 
here  uses j^vXacnlpca,  which  Is  not  found  elsewhere 
in  the  NT,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  o^ntemporary 
Hebrew  word  rV;?',  UphUlin  (plnr.  of  ni^^  '  a 
prayer'),  the  name  then,  and  by  the  Jews  still, 
given  to  two  small  cases  of  leather,  to  be  described 
m  the  sequel,  which  were  worn  by  the  more  ardent 
legalists  of  the  time,  one  upon  the  forehead  and 
the  other  upon  the  left  arm.  This  practice,  very 
considerably  curtailed,  however,  is  till  re^uded 
as  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  religious  duties  by 
orthodox  Jews  of  the  present  day  (cf.  opening 
paragraph  of  art.  Frtxoes). 

In  this  article  it  in  proposed  to  investigate  the 
origin,  histoiy,  and  !--i.irraiicance  of  the  phyuoteries, 

*l!he  perrerted  dertvition  still  m't  with  in  iome  qnarten 
ttom  fiAimii  («>  n/u,jL  aa  U  *  ip<a  ^ttmvatortt,  ia  now 
entirely  ahaodoned  by  acuobn. 
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■md  for  this  pnrpos^  on  the  principle  of  proceed- 
ing from  the  more  nuniliitr  to  the  lea*,  we  shall 
examine — 

L  The  pnotJM  ot  modm  crtlioitoi  Jodabm ; 
IL  Tbe  alleged  Scripture  wmireat  tor  tU«  mwMOt ; 
HL  The  date  ot  the  IntradnattOB  at  the  pbTlacterle* ; 
It.  The  maimer  and  extent  ol  the  {nooae  In  NT  tuiea. 

L  The  Pkactick  op  modkbn  orthodox  Jttoa- 
.  ISM. — Every  male  Israelite  above  the  age  of 
thirteen  year*  is  required  to  May  (I'KJ,  Mishna, 
SMh.  ill  8,  11.  etc)  the  t^hiUin'—to  nse  the 
teohoical  expreesion  —  at  dauy  morning  prayer. 
To  this  extent  the  nae  of  the  phylaotenes  has 
been  curtailed  since  NT  times  (see  i  iv.  below). 
The  ti^hilltn  or  phylacteries  are  two  in  number, 
known  since  the  earliest  times  as  the  head- 
phylactery  (Ml  Si'  n^sf)  and  the  hand-phylaotery 
(i;  "m),  and  consist  of  two  cubical  leather  boxes 
or  oases,  vuying  in  size  from  1  to  li  in.  in  the  side. 
The  material  is  the  prapaied  slan  of  a  clean 
animal  which  has  been  thoronghly  soaked  in  pnre 
water.  A  cnbe-sliaped  wooden  block  (etap  [T^rof  1 
Mishna,  Kel.  vi.  7)  is  employed  to  give  the  desired 
shape  and  size.  To  form  the  head-phylaotorr, 
three  deep  incisions  (nV^iQ)  are  made  in  the  block, 
and  tlie  moist  parchment  spread  ov«r  it  and  in- 
serted into  the  incisions.  When  the  matorial  has 
dried  and  hardened  the  block  is  removed,  and  a 
leather  case  of  four  compartments,  technically 
*  houses '  (o<(i^),  is  the  result.  Before  this,  how- 
ever, two  <Atn«  izf)  have  been  impressed  on  the 
soft  leather,  one  with  the  ordinary  three  prongs 
on  the  outer  wall  of  the  hdyitk,  which,  when  the 
phylactery  is  complete,  will  be  to  the  r^ht  of  the 
wearer,  and  another  with  /our  prongs  on  the 
outer  wall  to  the  left.  TUs  fourfold  case  is  now 
fitted  with  a  leather  brim,  and  into  each  <  house ' 
is  inserted  a  slip  of  speciaUy  pnpared  parchment 
(179  Shabb.  TiiL  8),  having  written  on  it,  in  a 
speicial  caligraphy,  one  of  the  Seriptnre  passages 
to  be  cited  presenUv,  and  each  bound  round  with 
a  few  white  hairs  of  a  calf  or  oow.  A  firm  base  is 
supplied  by  a  squaro  piece  of  thick  leather,  con- 
nected by  a  flap  with  the  brim,  and  sewed  to  the 
latter  by  means  of  twelve  stitches  (representing 
the  twelve  tribes)  of  clean  gut.  The  lour  Mssages 
of  Scripturo  above  mentioned  are  thoee  which  we 
Jews  have  always  regarded  as  constituting  their 
warrant  for  the  nse  of  the  nhylaeteries  (see  iL 
below),  vis.  Ex  18»-»  18"-"«,  Dt  «**  ll"**.  They 
are  insmted  in  the  four  oompaitmento  in  the  order 
represented  by  the  diagram— 
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The  hand -phylactery  is  shaped  on  a  similar 
block  without  incisions,  and  consists  of  a  single 
compartment  {n\t  bdyiih)  with  plain  walls,  fitted 
with  brim,  base,  and  flap  as  before.  The  same 
four  passages  aro  written  in  four  narallel  columns 
on  a  single  piece  of  parchment,  and  inserted  in  the 
bdyith  Both  phylacteries,  edoured  a  deep  black, 
aro  kept  in  position  by  leather  straps  (n'lpix-)  Yad. 
iii.  3),  which  are  passed  through  the  flaps.  Both 
straps  are  of  considerable  length,  and  blackened  on 
the  upper  side.  The  hriad-ph^acrtery  is  fitted  to  the 
wearers  head  by  having  ito  strap  tied  at  the  back 
of  the  head  into  a  knot  {yfn),  of  the  shape  of  a 
diiUth  (1).  One  end  of  the  other  strap,  after 
being  passed  through  the  flap  of  ito  phylactery, 


is  formed  into  a  noose  by  means  of  a  knot  of  the 
shape  of  a  yod  («).  The  «Am  of  the  head-phylactery 
together  with  these  knote  thus  make  up  the  letters 
of  the  sacred  name  Shaddai  (nv  'Almighty'),  to 
which  a  mTstical  significance  is  attached. 

The  phylacteries,  as  has  been  said,  are  now  worn 
daily  at  morning  prayer,  except  on  Sabbaths  and 
festival  days,  which,  being  themselves  '  signs,' 
render  the  phylacteries  unnecessary  on  thoee  days. 
After  assummg  the  faUUh  (see  FRINGES),  the 
worshipper  proceeds  'to  lay  the  tl^hilltn.'  The 
hand-piivlactory  is  laid  first.  Its  position  is  the 
inner  siae  of  the  left  arm,  which  most  be  bare, 

C':  above  the  elbow,  so  that,  when  the  arm  it 
t  the  phvlactery  may  rest  'upon  the  heart' 
(as  oommanaed  Dt  11').  The  long  strap,  which 
passes  through  the  noose,  is  drawn  tight,  and 
wound  three  times  round  the  arm  above  the 
elboWj  the  worshipper  prononndng  the  foUowins 
benediction  in  Hebrew :  '  Blessed  art  Thou,  O 
Lord  our  Giod,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast 
sanctified  us  by  Thy  commandments,  and  hast 
commanded  us  to  lay  the  t^UUtn.'  The  strap  ia 
thereafter  wound  four  times,  then  three  times, 
round  the  arm  below  the  elbow,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  four-pronged  and  a  three-pronged 
*hm  respectively.  At  this  point  tiie  head-pny- 
lacteiy  18  placed  in  position,  so  that  the'  case  lies 
in  the  miadle  of  the  forehead  just  touching  the 
hair,  the  two  ends  of  the  strap  hangine  down  over 
the  shoulders  in  front,  the  following  benediction 
being  meanwhile  repeated :  '  Blesseil  art  Thou, 
O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast 
sanctified  us  by  Thy  commandmente,  and  hast 
given  us  command  concerning  the  precept  of  the 
tiphUlin.'*  To  this  is  added,  when  the  adjust- 
ment is  completed  :  '  Blessed  be  His  name,  whose 
glorious  kin^om  is  for  ever  and  ever.'  Finally, 
the  remainder  of  the  strap  of  the  hand-phylactery 
is  wound  three  times  round  the  middle  finger,  and 
the  following  is  said :  '  And  I  will  betroth  thee 
unto  Me  for  ever;  yea,  I  wUl  betroth  thee  unto 
Me  in  righteousness,  and  in  judgment,  and  in 
loving-kindness,  and  in  mercy :  I  will  even  betroth 
thee  unto  Me  in  faithfulness ;  and  thou  shalt 
know  the  Lord'  (Eos  2").  Prayers  over,  the 
phylacteries  are  taken  off  in  the  reverse  order, 
the  head-phylacteiy  first,  then  the  hand-phylac- 
teiy.  We  cannot  here  attempt  to  give  even  a 
summai^  of  the  exceedingly  numerous  and  minute 
precepto  which  have  been  elaborated  and  codified 
by  the  Jewish  authorities  regarding  the  prepsm- 
tion  of  the  materials,  the  manner  of  writmg,  the 
preservation  and  inspiection,  ete.,  of  the  tl^illin 
(see  authorities  named  in  the  bibli<^p»phy  at  end 
of  article). 

iL  Tbb  alleged  scriptural  AnTHORrrr  fob 
THE  Phylacteries.— The  command  to  'lay  the 
tSphOltn'  \»  contained,  tbe  Jews  maintain,  in  four 
passages  of  the  Penteteuch,  viz. :  Ex  13*- Dt  6* 
11'*.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  our_  in- 
vestigation to  obtain  an  accurate  and  unprejudiced 
exposition  of  these  cardinal  passages,  which  we 
proceed  to  examine  in  their  order. 

(a)  The  bulk  of  Ex  13  is  made  up  of  injunctions 
re^irding  the  perpetual  observance  of  the  Feast 
of  Unleavened  Cakes  or  Ma»oth  (w.*-'"),  and  of 
the  Dedication  of  the  Firstborn  (w."-").  The 
former,  we  read,  '  shall  be  for  a  sign  (rtK  '6th)  unto 
thee  upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a  memorial  (jVui 
tikk&r&n)  between  thine  eyes,  that  the  law  of  J* 
may  be  in  thy  mouth :  for  with  a  strong  hand  hath 
the  Lord  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt'  (v.*).  Simi- 

*  On  the  disht  wiation  In  the  form  ot  these  and  rimllat 
benedictions  lee  Frledliinder,  Tht  JeuUh  Religion,  1891,  not^ 
p.  S29t. ;  to  thia  excellent  work  the  student  is  referred  tor  as 
exposition  ot  the  'sign '  of  Uphilltn  from  the  orthodox  JewlA 
stnndpoint.  The  lenderinge  given  above  ate  from  SlBgar'i 
edition  of  Th»  Authorized  DaUy  Prayer-Bmle,  1801,  p.  16. 
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larly  with  regard  to  the  dedication  of  the  first- 
born, 'it  shall  be  for  a  sign  {'6th,  EV  'token') 
upon  thine  hand,  and  for  frontlets  (nb^to  0(aph6th) 
between  thine  eyee,'  etc.  (7.").  Now  these  two 
verses  are  so  similar  in  their  phraseology  that  no 
sane  expositor  wonld  hesitate  to  declare  (hem  to 
be.  in  the  writer's  intention,  completely  identical 
The  feast  of  Mazi^th  and  the  dedication  of  the 
firstborn  shall  alike  serre  as  perpetual  reminders 
to  the  Hebrews  of  the  Egyptian  deliyeranoe,  and 
of  J'"s  resolting  claim  upon  them. 

(6)  In  Dt  e**^  we  read : '  And  these  words,  which 
I  command  thee  this  day  {the  exact  reference  of 
'these  words' will  be  considered  presently),  shall 
be  in  thine  heart;  and  thon  shalt  teach  (jn*)* 
them  diligently  onto  th^  children.  .  .  .  And  thon 
shalt  bind  tbmn  for  a  sign  npon  thine  hand,  and 
they  shall  be  for  fronUets  oetween  thine  eyes.  And 
thon  sbalt  write  them  npon  the  door-posts  of  thy 
honse^aad  upon  thy  gates.'  In  the  second  passage 
fropi  t>t  (ll"^**)  this  injunction  is  repeated  with 
only  slight  verbal  changes  (cf.  11>^  'ye  shall  lay 
these  words  upon  your  neart  and  npon  yonr  sonl,' 
with  0").  \Ve  have  now  before  us  the  cardinal 
passages  on  which  has  been  based  the  ancient 
Jewiui  custom  of  the  phylacteries.  Do  they,  we 
mnst  now  ask,  or  do  thqr  not  commaad  and 
sanction  this  enstom  t  The  answer  is  by  no  means 
M  easy  as  may  at  first  sight  appear,  for  it  is  not 
an  afiur  of  ezegesLs  alone,  but  mvolTes  questions 
of  criticism  and  lexicology. 

Thus  we  note  that  the  language  of  the  passage 
Ex  13^"  presents  a  strong  Deutenmomic  oolouring, 
which  has  prevented  our  foremost  critics  t  from 
assigning  it  exelunvely  to  J,  with  which  source  it 
has  also  undoubted  affinities.  Only  two  alter- 
natives are  possible  (cf.  Wellh.  Comp.  d.  EexeU.* 
74).  Either  we  have  here  a  section  composed  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  an  editor  of  the  Deut^nomic 
school  (so  KautBBch,  ComilL  Bacon),  or  we  have 
one  of  several  examples  of  the  literaiy  activity  of 
the  writer  (R'")  who  united  J  and  E  mto  a  single 
work,  and  who  must  have  belonged  to  '  the  cinues 
whence  Deuteronomy  issued '  (^enen,  Hexat.  8  9 
n.  4,  §  18  n.  29).:t  ui  either  case  the  important 
result  follows,  that  we  have  to  deal  not  with  two 
enactments,  separated  a  couple  of  centuries, 
the  earlier  of  which  may  possibly  be  understood  in 
»  figurative  and  the  later  in  a  literal  sense,  but 
with  enactments  of  approximately  the  same  age 
and  reflecting  the  same  religions  standpoint. 

With  reganl,  farther,  to  the  Denteronomio  pas- 
sages (Dt  8*-*  11>*^),  various  critical  difficulties 
suggest  themselves.  Whence  this  unwonted  and 
almost  verbatim  repetition  in  the  course  of  the 
same  address?  Must  we  hold  that  in  some  of  the 
early  copies  of  Dt  the  verses  repeated  stood  in 
ch.  6,  in  others  with  some  variations  in  ch.  II,  and 
Uiat  our  present  text  has  inserted  a  harmonized 
version  of  them  in  both  places  (so  Steuemagel 
in  Nowack's  Handkommmtar,  1898,  p.  40)  ?  Or 
shall  we,  with  the  latest  commentator  (Bertholet 
in  Marti's  Kwrwtr  Hand-CommuUar,  1890,  p.  36), 
regard  ll**-"  as  an  insertion  which  uterrupts  the 
connexion  between  v,"  and  v."?  The  strong  adver- 
sative with  whidi  v."  opens  in  the  original  (oi;  >y 
s'but,'  not  as  EV  'for')  certainly  foUows  awk- 
wardly on  w."*,  which  so  far  makes  for  the 
latter  view.  The  present  writer,  however,  doubts 
whether  either  passage  is  in  its  original  place. 
mv,  for  example,  which  is  parallel  to  11",  looks 
as  if  originally  intended  to  form  the  continuation 


*  {K*,  only  her*  in  OT,  appMn  to 


■to  prick  with  • 


•hKiip-polnted  instrument,'  li«icepn>lMb|7>  tattoo  Cwe  below). 

f  Except  Dillnuum ;  bat  le*  bto  litteet  edltorli  View  In  DiU- 
ttumn-Rynel,  Exodut,  pp.  Ill,  Ml. 

t  For  t  oonapectni  <a  modem  oiltioal  OfiDlaii  nnidfaic 
Bx  isa-u  eee  m>lxlnger,  Xinleit.  <i»  A  Asst.  iUt,  end  the 
'  T*  bellea '  aooanpaqying  tba'i  work. 


of  w.** ;  this  would  give  the  following  corre- 
spondences: 6'- '=11",  «'  =  11'»,  6»=11«»,  6»=11»'. 
Assuming  that  both  passages  are  genuine,  we 
should  thus  have  an  impressive  call  to  the  con- 
tinned  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Deutero- 
nomio  code  placed  both  at  the  beginning  and  the 
dose  of  the  hortatory  introduction  in  chs.  6-11. 
In  any  case  the  characteristic  Deuteronomic  phrase, 
'  these  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day '  <f*), 
must  have  here,^  as  it  has  everywhere  else  m  cbs. 
6-11,  tkprmgteetive  reference  to  all  the  provisions  of 
the  following  code,  and  not  merely  to  the  two  pie- 
ceding  verses,  as  the  commentators  suppose.  The 
two  jHtirs  of  passages,  then,  we  have  seen,  are 
alike  in  tone  and  intention,  and  that  intention  is 
to  impress  npon  those  addressed  the  duty  of  per- 
petual observance,  in  the  one  case  (in  Dt)  of  the 
whole  Torah,  in  the  other  (in  Ex)  of  two  particular 
ordinances  thereof .  The  whole  and  its  ps^  should 
be  continually  in  their  thoughts  and  on  their  lips, 
and  should  torm  a  never-failing  subject  for  the 
instruction  of  their  youth. 

When  we  proceed  to  a  closer  examination  of  the 
special  verses,  Ex  13»- Dt  6»  11",  it  is  very 
evident,  if  our  contention  as  to  their  authors' 
motive  is  correct,  that  the  language  of  t^ese  verses 
is  figurative  throvffhout,  as,  indeed,  is  usually  ad- 
mitted for  Exodus,  but  denied,  or  at  least  ques- 
tioned, for  Deuteronomy.  But  all  figures  of  speech 
in  Hebrew,  as  in  other  tongues,  are  Dorrowcd  from 
the  common  objects  and  processes  of  nature,  or 
from  the  familiar  facts  of  human  life.  So  it  must 
be  in  the  case  before  ua.  Thus,  as  regards  the 
'  dgn '  upon  the  hand,  we  have  only  to  recall  the 
widespread  practice,  among  all  primitive  races,  of 
tattooing  or  branding  vanous  parts  of  the  body 
with  the  name  or  symool  of  the  deity  to  whom  one 
wishes  to  dedicate  one's  self,  and  whose  protection 
it  is  desired  to  secure  (see  CUTTiNas  in  thb  Flbsb 
in  voL  L  638'*).  Such,  doubtless,  is  the  underlying 
idea  of  the  mark  {lim)  *  of  Cain,  by  which  he  was 

t laced  under  the  special  protection  of  J*  (see  esp. 
tade's  brilliant  essay, 'Das  Kainzeichen,'in  ZATW, 
1804,  p.  2S0fi'.  In  this  essay  Stade  has  farther 
shown  [p.  310  ff.]  that  fim  of  Ex  13*  is  a  synonym 
of  hte  in  this  sense).t  The  forehead, — ^for  such  is 
the  meaning  of  'between  the  eyes'  in  all  our 
passages,— even  more  than  the  hands  and  wrists, 
was  specially  adapted  for  the  reception  of  these 
religious  tokens,  and  is  so  nsed  by  the  most  widely 
scattered  savage  and  semi-savage  races  at  the 
present  day.  But  even  in  the  canonical  and  extoa- 
canonical  literature  of  the  Hebrews  we  find  un- 
doubted references  to  this  practice.  Thus  we  have 
the  young  man  who  bore  on  his  forehead  some 
mark  or  token  that  he  belonged  to  the  prophets  of 
J'  (1  K  20«> ;  see  Stade,  loe.  eU.  314  f.;  and  Kittel, 
ffandkom.  m  loe,),  Ezekiel's  cross  (i^  0**  •)  on  the 
foreheads  of  the  faitlit"!  n  f.  li:ev  7*  14'),  the 
'token  of  I' stiniction  ff?;/i  io»  fft  drw\c<at)  on 
the  foreh(  lie  «i.  K._d  (I'b-W  16«»  cf.  v.»), 

while  '  the  uuu  k  uf  the  beast  oa  hnd  or  forehead ' 
(Rev  13"  14*ete.)iafMuliar  to  aU.  these  instances 
more  than  suffice  to  give  us  a  glimbse  of  the  circle 
of  ideas  which  Mtpnued  the  metcpiors  of  the  pas 
sages  we  are  consiaering.  The  osdinances  of  the 
Torah  were  to  Mrve  tbs  same  purpose  as  these 
artyfuiTa  of  the  ancient  cults;  tney  were  to  l>e 
outward  and  visible  tokens  of  tlie  Hebrews'  allegi- 
ance to  J'  their  God,  and  <rf  J's  upecial  propriety 
in  them. 

In  three  of  the  eudinal  passages,  however  (Ex 
13",  Dt  V  11"),  for  the  ti!tkard»  of  Ex  IS*  there  ia 

'  Tbm»  marka  were  odled  ni(.'-/<MB  if  the  Oreeks  (aee  Stede, 
(It  tup.,  and  DeiHmHU,  AteMu.'Itat.  MeS.);  of,  LZX  Lr  ISM 
tfmfiftmrm  m*r4. 

t  Of.  Mu  ie^»  I  Hebi  lia%  ■rninn  tiM  and  |Vift  an  uied 
intetcbangeably. 
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mbstitated  a  word  of  nnoertaln  risnifioatioii.  ninite 

Ih*  iiii(nlar  of  llili  wnd  Vftn  m  in  poit-Ubllail 
Hdtmr,  aiid  Um  nme  of  tiM  MX  riioqld  In  in  pRAdflitgr  b* 
•o  pointed.*  In  totm  tt  r<«uiiililM  bir  3^ft,  tv  ndnpUo»- 
Ikm  Iran  a  root  which  moat  be  eith«r  nge  or  qtB  (m*  KSnlc, 
Ltiuytb.ji.  i.  1 90,  Bai  llwlrttarlonnlsganenllTpratMTCd 

ndther  the  dantiptlT*  «»|'i«Mlon  '  betwaan  thin*  an* '  nor  tha 
oirela  ot  Maas  Irom  whiob,  wa  an  oonvlnoad,  iba  Ibora  in  tha 
tazt  la  bonowad.  Tha  randaiinf  UpkOUn  ot  thaxugroma  la 
maraly  •  raflaiion  ot  tha  Intarpntaoon  wfaioh  had  long  been 
oonant  amonc  tha  Jam  (aaabalowx  Tha  lOot  IK)  la  thenf  ora 
to  be  piatored,  bat  ita  rigniflouiaa  can  onhr  be  conjeotured. 
SaTenlinodamaidiolan  hToor  a  eon]aatar^  M 
Knobd,  Til.  'to  ifarlka,'  than  'to  make  an  Indalon.'^ao  that 

»U.  am  p.  mi  SlagMad^tMla,  Lta.       ;  Nowao^ffrt. 
Ar^LlU).  Thla  orajaotor*,  It  nr  - "     ■      ■- ^  - 
aapport  ot  the  Paahttta  In  ~' 


va,  It  mar  here  be  added,  haa  the 
Dt  <■  UU,  where  t»td]MtA  ta  ren- 
t't  wfaioh  la  alio  and  to  lender 


deied  bjr  riAmd,  '»  marie,'  

BuUel'i  mark  and  the  marie  «t  the  beaat  In  Berelation. 

In  the  alieenoe,  however,  ot  an  tntoa  ot  the  abora  itgniflsation 
In  tha  extant  Uteiatore,  It  la  more  proMrie  that  we  IWTa  In  ^00 
arootaUnto  IBl  *todrop,'aodaetiMl)rtOnndlnttiIaaanieln 
theTahnnrtki IPfQ <to  drip  *r  dnp'(aiad  ot  wine,  oil,  blood, 
et&);  ot.  the  aeriM  ODn,  on,  ons,  and  Amh.  tonAooM,  Oan- 
KantBsfa,  A6.  Orammar,  I  sot. 

nsBte  is  thus  akin  to  rtnj}  '[ear-ldrope'  (Jg  8», 
18  3"),  aa  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  rendering  of 
tlie  Samaritan  Targnm  pie,  which  mnst  be  the 
Aram,  w  'a  drop'  (of  blood,  eto.;  see  Levy,  t.v.). 
It  prob.  denoted  a '  drop,'  bead,  oi  Jewel  worn  aa  an 
amnlet^t «.«.  aa  a  true  ^vXaimipuu'.  In  the  Mishna, 
Shabb.  tL  1,  5,  0t^heth  dearly  •ignifles  a  jewel 
worn  by  Jewish  women,  attacned  to  their  head- 
dre8s.8  The  Denteionomic  anthers,  then,  do  not 
shrink  from  the  use  of  another  bold  metaphor  to 
express  the  thought  that  the  commands  of  J* 
shall  be  as  constantly  present  to  the  thonghts 
of  His  perale,  and  as  highly  prized  as  the  most 
preoioos  of  jewels  1^  their  superstitions  oantem> 
poraries. 

The  results  of  our  inreetigations  may  now  be 
summed  np.  The  passages  in  Ex  and  Dt  on  which 
toe  institution  of  the  phylacteries  is  based  cannot 
be  kept  apart  in  snch  a  way  that  the  expressions 
of  Ex  are  to  be  taken  fyurativelg  but  those  of  Dt 
iiteraUy.  The  figuraave  interpretation  of  both 
paaaagea,  farther,  is  confirmed  by  such  additional 
oonsiderations  as  the  following:  (a)  numerous 
other  expressions  in  the  contexts  are  plainly 
figures  of  speech  ;  such  are  the  references  to  the 
words  of  J*  being  in  the  mouth  (Ex  13»,  of.  Schoett- 
gen's  remarks,  Sorce  Heb.  et  Talmud.,  104  f. )  and  in 
the  heart  (Dt  6*),  to  the  duty  of  impressing  (}n> '  to 
priok  with  a  sharp  instrument')  uiem  upon  the 
children  (S*),  and  of  laying  them  upon  the  heart  and 
U»«  f?"4  above,  §  L, for  an  attempt  to 

do  this  literally) ;  (6)  similar  expressions  elseiMiere 
have  nerer  beoi  taken  otherwise  than  figuratiTely. 
e.g.  Dt  80>*,  Pr  3*  ('  bind  them  [kindness  and  truth] 
upon  tby  neck,  write  them  upon  the  tablet  of  thine 
heart'),  1»  6«  7»,  Jar  17'  31"^ etc  ;  (c)  there  is  the 
impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  injunctions  in 
the  literal  sense  when  these  refer  to  the  whole 
Denteronomic  code,  as  we 'saw  to  be  the  case  even 
in  Dt  0*,— a  consideration,  it  may  be  added,  which 

•It  riMold  be  noted  that  tha  Hebrew  text  haa  twioe  nBe« 
and  oooa  nsee,  never,  aa  in  tha  SamarMin  Pantateoob.  mcee 
with  errreai  plmal  termination.  * 

t  Wliiofa  tavoan  the  ilnralar  pointing,  M  ngnatad  abovv. 

t  It  la  well  known  that  tha  practioe  ot  wearW  JeweUerr  in 
tha  earp,  noae,  eta,  had  Ita  origin  in  the  dealra  b>  nurd  the 
S^^,^'  agajnet  the  entrance  ot  evil  roirlta  (ct 
W.  B.  Smith,  RSi  USL).  At  ringa  oonid  not  be  ioaerted^ 
the  qrelidi  ai  through  the  eaNlobea  and  noatrlta,  tha  nune  end 
WMNOored  by  banting  a  Mrd*  between  the  ana.' 

I  Ot  tha  azpianatlaa  of  Um  JenH.  Oamais  In  Larr.  j:e 


effectually  disposes  of  the  strictly  literal  interpra> 
tationof  6"(=11»). 
iiL  Thb  Kise  of  the  literal  Intsspbetattom 

OF  Ex  13"  ETC.,  AND  the  DaTE  OF  THE  InTRO- 
DUOTION  OF  THE  PHYLACTERIES.— We  have  now 
to  inquire  at  what  period  of  Jewish  history  tha 
literal  interpretation  of  the  four  passages  in  ques- 
tion took  its  rise.  A  strong  presumption  against 
a  date  in  the  Exile,  or  even  early  in  the  poat- 
exilie  period,  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  tiie 
phylacteries  are  unknown  to  the  Samaritan  com 
munity  (see  Klein,  loe.  eit.  686  f. ;  Hamburger, 
Sealeneyel.  d.  Judenthurru,  iL  1065).  The  Aramais 
form  of  the  name  tiphUUn  points  unmistakably  in 
the  same  direction.  An  evident  terminM*  a  quo, 
however,  is  supplied  by  the  figuratiTe  passages 
from  Proverbs  just  cited.  These  are  admittedly 
echoes  of  the  Denteronomic  teaching  (see  Driver, 
LOT*  396),  and  it  is  incredible  that  a  Jewish 
writer  would  hare  so  expressed  himself,  if  th« 
literal  interpretation  of  Dt  8*  etc.  already  held 
the  field.  Now  the  passages  in  question  are  all 
contained  in  the  later  section  of  the  book  (Pr  1-9), 
which,  if  the  earlier  section  (lOff.)  date  from  the 
late  Persian  period,  can  hardly  be  earlier  than 
B.a  300.*  Even  half  a  centurr  later,  e.  250  B.a,— 
the  provisional  date  generally  accepted  for  the 
bennnings  of  the  Alexandrian  translation  (LXXl, 
— the  figurative  interpretation  was  still  acoeptea, 
at  least  in  Egypt.  This  we  see  from  Uie  LXX 
rendering  of  the  crucial  nnw  (ml  d^f«w  oMt  <<i 
<niiuuo»  M  TTjtxtipSt  vov,  ccU  fenu  dvdXevror  woi 
d^oKfUir  rov,  Dt  6*)  as  something  'immoyabiy 
fixed '  (d<r<iXevror ;  f  cf  Ac  27",  He  1#*)  before  one^s 
eyes,  the  unchanging  subject  of  one's  thoughts. 

The  terminus  ad  quern  is  suggested  by  the 
famous^  letter  of  the  pseudo-Aristeas,  who  repre- 
sents himself  as  having  been  instructed  by  Eleazar, 
the  then  high  priest  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  institu- 
tions^ of  Moses.  The  latter,  says  Eleazar,  in 
addition  to  'the  token  of  remembrance  on  our 
garments  (see  Fringes)  and  the  texts  (r&  XAyia) 
on  doors  and  gates,  commanded  us  expressly  to 
bind  the  sign  on  the  hands  also '  (col  trl  rwr  xeuwr 
t4  ffTiiittor  TtfuTjipBai — Hody,  '  Aristea  Histona,  in 
De  Bibliorum  Textibus,  p.  xviii ;  Kautzsch,  Pteud- 
epigrapKen,  '  Der  Brief  d.  Aristeas,'  r."*),  an  un- 
mistakable reference  to  the  hand-phylactery,  b%it 
to  that  orUy.t  Unfortunately  the  date  of  Ansteas 
is  stiU  subjudiee.  For  various  reasons  we  decline 
to  accept  the  early  date,  e.  200  B.C.,  advocated  by 
Schiirer  (HJP  n.  iiL  310),  and  incline  to  a  date 
early  in  the  1st  cent.  B.O.  (cf .  Wendland  in  Kautnch, 
op.  eit.).  We  thus  obtain  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  (B.C.  250-100),  to  which  the  intro- 
duction of  the  phylacteries  may  confidently  be 
ascribed.  Now  it  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that 
this  is  the  period  which  witnessed  the  growUi  of 
that  more  strict  and  literal  observance  of  the 
rej^uirements  of  the  Torah,  whidi  is  associated 
with  the  rise  to  power  and  influence  of  the  sect  of 
the  Hasidaans  (wh.  see)  and  of  their  successors, 
the  Pharisees.  The  latter,  we  know,  aoquired 
great  influence  under  John  Hyrcanus  (B.a  135-106), 

*  tar  in  tha  Intenutletui  OrUleal  Otmm.  tm  a.  ISO  M 
(■ProTai)ii,'Intaad.  xxx);  lo,  too,  Wildeboer  la  Ibirti'*  Band. 


t  For  thla  term  and  the  variant  ri?Mnf  (ot  lAloh  PhSo  girei 
an  Ingeniooa  explanaUon,  0pp.  11. 8S8X  aa  alio  for  the  render- 
inga  ot  the  later  Greek  vanhnii,  aee  FIM,  OrigtnU  Btaapla,  at 
KxMMandDtS".  —  i' 

)  Hare  we  here  an  IndioaUon  that  the  head-phylaoter;  wu 
ot  later  Introduction  than  the  hand-phrlactenrr  The  (emale 
divlDen  ot  Ezekiel'a  day  ware  in  the  habit  ol  fiinding  amnleti 
rnSn^f ,  EV  ■  plllowa,'  bnt  nndantood  tai  the  formar  aenaa  bj 
Ephntem  Synu,  and  the  anonymoui  *  Hebrew '  who  roidand  the 
word  by  fiiMmri^m,  lee  op.  Field'a  Hesopto,  in  Im.)  on  their 
wriata,  a  practioe  which  Hftxlg  renrded  as  the  preooraor  of  the 
Miylaotenea  (aee  the  comm.  on  Elk  isuc,  and  art.  KnoHisrX 
The  late  W.  R.  Smith  aeemi  to  have  ahareo  thla  viaw  (•/mr,  oj 
PhiMaay,  xiil.  286). 
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tmpodng  npon  the  people  their  views  regarding 
saorifioe,  prayer,  ana  worship  generally  (Jos.  Ant, 
XVUL  L  S),  ana  it  may  well  oe  that  among  the 
obtenranoes  which  the  Fharisees  then  introdnoed 
(see  ib.  zm.  ztL  2),  and  which  were  snooessiTely 
almgated  by  Hynanns  and  raintrodnoed  by 
Alexandra  (B.a  78),  the  praotioe  of  'laying  the 
th>hilltit'  had  a  place.  Oar  conelnslon,  then,  is 
that  the  intiodnoaon  of  the  phylacteries  may  with 
certainty  be  assigned  to  the  period  between  B.O. 
8S0  and  100,  ana  conjectma]^  to  thegeneration 
embiaeed  by  the  reigns  of  Sinum  the  Ktsmonaan 
•ad  his  son  John  Hyrcanns,  yiz.  B.a  140-lOB. 

ir.  Thk  Phtlaotxbibs  nr  tbi  bablt  Ckn- 
TUBUS  A.D. — By  the  MT  writers,  aa  by  Joeephns 
(Ant.  nr.  viiL  S)  and  by  their  contemporaries 
the  phylacteries,  like  the  nse  of  the 


[VSff)  in  the  daUv  i«ayera  (Sohilrer,  SJP 
n.  iL  77,  ML),— lor  botli  praotioes  doubtless  had 
their  tin  tn  the  same  period  and  in  the  same 
eiroles,— were  regarded  as  dating  from  the  days  of 
Moses.  The  prMtioe  was,  of  course,  rw;arded  as 
having  scriptural  authority,  but  even  tne  details 
of  the  OMutmotion  of  tne  phylacteries  were 
ascribed  to  a  special  revelation  to  Moses  (techni- 
e*Uy  'mf  ny'^,  for  which  see  Hamburger, 
Beahneyel.  2nd  Suppl.  p.  leZfL).  The  follomng 
details,  gleaned  from  the  Mishna, — which  may  be 
taken  as  authoritative  for  the  century  ending  A.D. 
186,  although  in  its  present  form  of  somewhat 
later  date, — ^may  be  ^ven  as  illustrating  the  prac- 
tice of  orthodox  Jewish  circles  in  NT  times,  and 
as  showing,  when  compared  with  the  details 
already  given  in  §  L,  how  little  chanee  has  beoi 
Introdnoed  since  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  In  uie  MUhTHL, 
then,  we  find  the  same  terms  applied  to  the  phy- 
lacteries as  at'  the  present  day,  tiphilla  *M  H^th 
and  t.  thel  yOdk  (for  the  latter  also,  more  correctly, 
Ih|  V  "M  ft^hiUa  of  the  arm,'— ift^.  z.  8,  4). 
The  material  was  the  same  (Kel.  zziiL  1) ;  the 
shape  square,  not  round  {Megit.  iv.  8).  The  head- 
phjriaotery,  sometimeB  spoken  of  as  the  phylactery 
par  excellince  {Kel.  xviiL  8,  etc. ),  was  already  divided 
into  four  compartments  {Kel.  ib.),  but  not  more 
{Sanhed.  zL  3),  each  with  its  parctiment  slip  {Shabb. 
viii  8 ;  cf.  Justin  Martyr,  the  first  Christian  writer 
outside  the  NT  to  refer  to  the  phylacteries  1^ 
name,  DiaL  c  Ttyphone,  40,  ed.  Otto',  iL  148, 
^tiKoKTiipiar  ir  i/iivi  XnTordrou  yrfpa/tfUpur  x<V' 
Hiptiw  nvOr)  containing  in  all  probabuity  the  same 
passages  as  in  modem  times.  Thus  tiie  third  of 
the  passages  in  question  (Dt  0*^)  is  expressly 
described  aa  '  the  smallest  section  (njcQ  ni^)in  the 
t^hiUtn,  which  is.  Hear,  O  Israel'  {Sanhed.  viiL  3).* 
The  writing  had  to  be  in  the  square  Hebrew  char- 
acter (n~iw^,  litk  Asqrrian,  is.  Syrian  Aranuean). 
Women,  slaves,  and  minors  (o<)ep)  were  ezempt 
from  the  obligation  of  wearing  the  phylacterMs 
{Berakoth,  iiL  3),  also  all  males  in  the  presence  of 
their  dead  {ib.  m.  1),  and  on  Sabl»ths  and  festi- 
vals, the  latter  as  greater  '  signs '  rendering  snper- 
fluoos  the  observance  of  the  lesser  sign  of  tiie 
phylacteries.  When  not  in  use  the  phylacteries 
were  kept  in  a  case  (p-ii,  tfiin),  Shabb.  n.  2).  From 
various  indications  it  may  tie  inferred  that  they 
were  worn  during  the  whole  day,  the  justification 
for  which  was  found  in  a  mistsJcen  intorpretation 
of  £z  18>*.  There  the  Hebrews  are  enjoined  to 
keep  the  feast  of  Unleavened  Cakes  nfv:  ov^,  i.e. 
not  from  day  to  day,  every  day,  but — as  the  phrase 
elsewhere  signifies  and  as  the  contezt  requires — 
from  year  to  year  (so  correoUy  Onkelos;  also 
Aquila  i,wb  xpirov  *lt  xpi"')-  The  Jews,  however, 
referring  the  command  to  the  phylacteries  (v.*), 

>  JarooM  (Ogmawirt.  i»  Mattk.  ad  ts*)  wm  rrtdantljr  Biis- 
|»k«a  in  thlnMng  that  tha  orthodox  phjIaoteiiM  ooatalnad  th* 
DeoalonM.  Bo  nana  to  hare  ooofued  than  with  rinUsr 
*«Aa>tiM*  naed  oxahulT^  M  unototi  (no  ImIowX 


interpret  the  words  as  enjoining  their  nse  '  from 
day  to  day.'  This  interpretation  is  most  clearly 
expressed  in  the  Targum  (p8endo-)Jonathan  to  Ex 
IS"-.  After  the  direction  that  the  hand-phylactery 
shall  lie  on  the  upper  part  of  the  left  arm,  and 
the  head-phylact^  in  the  middle  of  the  nppei 
part  of  the  forehesd,  we  read:  'Thou  shalt  ob- 
serve this  commandment  of  the  phylacteries  in 
the  appointed  time,  on  working  days  but  not  on 
Sabbaths  and  feast  days,  and  in  the  day  time  not 
in  the  night  time '  {ap.  Walton's  Polyglot,  voL  iv.). 
The  later  limitation  of  thdr  use  to  the  time  of  the 
daily  prayers  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  same  causes 
as  brougttt  about  a  similar  curtailment  in  the 
wearing  of  the  fipth  (see  Fbihoes  in  voL  iL  OO*). 

It  is  difBcult  to  say  with  certainty  to  what 
eztent  this  habitual  wearing  of  the  pnylacteries 
raevailed  among  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole. 
That  it  was  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Pharisees 
and  of  the  scribes,  who  belonged  almost  ezdnsively 
to  that  sect,  we  may  take  for  granted.  On  the 
other  hand,  tiie  balance  of  probability  is  agunst  its 
adoption  by  the  Saddncees,  who  may  possibly  be 
referred  to  m  the  Mishna  sentence  (Sanhed.  zL  3) 
as  saying,  '  there  is  no  such  thing  as  tfyhilltn 
(pH*  j^y  Certainly  the  Karaite  Jews,  who  claim 
to  be  the  relmous  snccessors  of  the  Saddncees, 
maintiain  the  figurative  interpretation  of  the  in- 

1 'unctions  in  Ex  and  Dt  (Hamburger,  op.  eit.  iL 
204 ;  Klein,  loo.  eU.  688).  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  also,-— i  (fxXot  i  /tii  laiMnnn  rir  ri/wr  (Jn  7"), 
—engrossed  in  the  hard  routine  of  daUy  toU,  paid 
no  heed  to  this  enactment  of  the  scribes  (with 
Jn  7*  of.  Talm.  Bab.  Berakoth,  41b :  'Who  is  an 
'am-ha'arefl  R.  Jehoshua  says:  Every  one  who 
does  not  lay  the  tlphilltn '  ["n  n's  vxr  Va]).  Hence 
we  may  infer  that  neither  our  Lord  nor  His  dis- 
ciples followed,  in  this  r^peot,  the  lead  of  the 
Pharisees  (cf.  Jn  7").  In  His  denunciation  of  the 
latter  {rXariyovirt  fiip  t6l  i^vkaKrlipia  aird*,  Mt  23*) 
our  Lord  is  generally  tmderstood  to  refer  to  the 
ostentations  breadth  of  the  straps  (rAjnr)  Yad.  iiL 
3,  etc.)  by  which  tbe  phylacteries  were  firmly 
secured  on  head  and  arm,  as  is  expressly  stated  by 
the  earliest  Syriao  translators  (see  loc.  eit.  in  the 
codices  of  Lewis  [Sinaiticus]  and  Cureton :  '  for 
they  make  broad  the  straps  of  their  Uphillln  [Nptp 
pn*^iiin]).'  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  in- 
ereaae  in  the  width  of  the  straps  was  acoompani^ 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  size  of  the  phy- 
lacteries proper,  and  that  both  are  included  in  the 
denunciation. 

In  addition  to  the  Talmud  (Miahna  and  Gemara), 
we  have  in  the  Targums  ample  evidence  of  the 
Jewish  belief  in  the  antiquity  of  the  phylacteries, 
resultmgin  several  eases  in  amusing  anachronisms. 
Thus  Saul's  bracelet  or  armlet  (2  Si")  is  converted 
into  '  the  phylactery  *  (M^^ete)  which  was  upon  Us 
arm.'  The  turbans  (i^f)  of  Ezekiel  and  his  fellow- 
exiles  are  changed  to  phylacteries  (Targ.  Ezk 
HP-^),  while  Mordeod  tt  nrT— >iii  as  recog- 
nizable as  a  Jew  by  his  phylacteries  (Targ.  Est  8'*). 

WhUe  we  believe  that  the  introduction  of  the 
phylacteries  was  not  due  to  a  superstitions  belief 
m  their  magical  virtues  as  '  appurttunances  to  make 
mtiyer  more  powerful '  (so  W.  R.  Smith,  Jowr.  of 
Fhu.  xiiL  280,  and  others),  but,  as  we  have  shown 
above,  to  a  mistaken  obedience  to  the  letter  on  the 
part  of  over-zealous  students  of  the  Torab,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people— from  whom,  uo  aonbt,  the  name  ^vXaxHipia 

Sroceeded — and  even  by  soiu'J  of  the  more  educated, 
lie  phylacteries  were  regarded  as  possessine 
magical  properties.  This  ap'  ear*  from  the  repeated 
mention,  in  the  ^^shna,  of  the  tipMlltn  alongiAde 
of  the  ffimta'  (;  -;),  which  was  an  amulet  also 

•  TU*  l«  a  pnten1>i«  fandctir ^  to '  bnoelet,'  which  is 
on  the  pnoanous  etymolonr  rr.errod  to  abov»  (|  IL). 
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written  on  iMtrohment  by  «  profwrional  exorcist 
(tee  Sfiabb.  n.  8),  sad  worn  on  the  person,  from  the 
rendering  of  Ca  ^  in  the  Targnm,*  and  from  nuiona 
referenoea  in  the  Midraah  and  Gemara  (for  whioh 
see  Klein,  979  f.i  Hambnrger,  ut.  <  Tephillin '). 

On  the  otlier  hand,  the  TaJmnd  ahonnds  in  ex- 
traTamnt  enloQr  of  the  relisiona  ralue  of  the 
phTlMterie8.t  ut  the  ICddle  Ages,  from  the  8th, 
and  especially  from  the  10th  cent.  (Hambnrger), 
they  were  leea  esteemed ;  and,  in  some  parts  at 
least,  the  praetioe  almost  became  extinct  (see 
•RniilriiiMMiliw,  nreft  rhtn,  Urtpruna  u.  BtUwiehihuig 
d.  Phvlaet«ri»n-Sitiu,  1883  (Hebrew)>  to  be  osed 
with  caution,  cf.  SSJ  tL  288).  The  fact  that 
several  Jewish  scholars  of  note,  beginning  with 
Samuel  ben  Meir  (Rashbam,  1080-e.  1160),  in  their 
commentaries  maintained  the  figurative  interpreta- 
tton  of  the  cardiTial  passues,  no  doubt  contributed 
to  the  growing  disuse  of  this  phylacteries.  A  return 
to  the  earlier  practice,  however,  was  gradually 
effected,  and  their  use  ia  now  universal  among  the 
orthodox  Jews,  botii  of  the  Polish  and  Spanish 
rites.  At  the  a^  of  thirteen  years  and  a  day  the 
Jewish  boy  attains  his  religioua  majority,  becomes 
responsible  for  his  actions,  and  a  'Bar-Mi?vah' 
(n])tp  13,  for  the  history  ana  significance  of  whioh 
see  ljliw,IH»LebeniaU»rind./iid.  Literatur,210a.). 
Amons  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  Bar- 
Mifvah  not  the  hast  impwtaat  is  that  of  'laying' 
the  <^M»lN. 

LmuTTTU. — Th«  oommnitMriM,  esp.  DUlnuuui  •  RtmoI, 
Saoiui,  etc. ;  DUlmmmi,  Dilnr  od  Dtutmiurmii ;  Eiliich, 
Sxodut  (nwcdftl  diiMitatiOD,  pp.  St(-2Z7).  The  Dumeroui 
minute  Babblnloal  pceioriptloas  wtD  be  toaad  In  the  aothoritk- 
tire  works  of  Halmonides  (Fad  Ba^ataJm  HOMk  TnMUn) 
■nd  Joeeph  Osro  (SAvljUIn  'Amk).  Bxteiuiir*  ezoerpn  from 
Miimonfcies  In  UgoUnns.  Dkat.  AntloMatum  Sacrarum,  xzL, 
aontalnlnc  tiesUse  *de  FhylaoterUs  Hebraomm.'  Of  the  older 
diacumloiH  the  most  nhuMe  ue  those  by  Bnstoft,  Synagoga 
Jvdaiea,  pp.  170-186 ;  Spencer,  44  IitgOmi  Jrtmiitmii,  eta, 
Oambridge,  17S7,  lib.  It.  oapp.  1-7  (*de  nators  et  origlne  Phy- 
lacterlorum ") ;  Bodenechats,  Kirch&du  Tmfaamtg  dtr  ktutiftn 
Judm,lT.14-U(wlthilliutrsttonsX  ligfatto^  S^oetteen,  and 
•bnlUr  works  on  Mt  <S).  M.  lUrgoUoath,  Tk*  AmdanMntaj 
PrineipU$<^Mtd.Jyaaiitm,j9-\-*i-  Of  the  srUdes  In  BiUe 
Dkitionailes  perbMM  the  most  importsnt  are  tboss  by  DeUtssoh 
In  Blehm-S  BondviiUHnuk,  eta  (art.  'Denksettel\  by  Qlns- 
buTK  In  Kltto-Alezandsr's  BOIicat  Cgelopaita  (mrt.  •Phylao- 
terr'),  both  Ulosttated,  and  by  Hambarnr,  iiMWiMMiiHNSilit 
d.MW«.  ra<nM«l,TaLlL(ari 'TSpbUlin-).  Tbs  only  critioal 
Inrestisatton  of  the  sabieot  hitherto  has  liesn  by  KUn,  'Die 
TotH>hoth  nadi  Btbel  n.  Tradition.'  In  the  JaMitlktr/ar  pn- 
tat.  TktclMiU,  1881,  pp.  fl«8-«88  (nsefoi  ooUeotioa  of  material, 
bat  oritloalqr  and  exegitiaally  weak).  The  Tarying  nsage  of  tbs 
Ukldle  Ages  is  liren  by  BodMnssohn,  nlgt)^  niin,  Unpnmt 
u.  SntwieMmiv  dm  PkrUutmin-BituM  M  d«n  Judtu  (In 
HebrewV  U8S  Fnot  sssn^  A  short  exposition  of  modem  Jewuh 
tssohlng  in  MedUMar,  m«  ys«M  Ai^Tioi^  SSI-^ 

A.  R.  S.  Kknkedt. 
PHTLiBOH  (rir  H>d(ncw,  HSms  8**).— There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  word  is  not  a 
proper  name  (as  in  AY ;  cf.  RYmk  but  a  military 
titie.  In  Athens  the '  phvlarchs '  had  oommand  m 
the  cavalry  {  and  here  dtner  a  eavaliy  ofScer  or  a 
commander  of  auxiliary  forces  seems  to  be  intended. 
ZOcklar  still  supports  the  proper  name. 

PHTSIOIAH.— See  BfEDicm,  p.  S21. 

PI.BESBTH  (KQT^i  Bod/3a<rrof).— Ezk  30>^  a  city 
in  Lower  Egypt,  the  hieroglyphio  Per-Battet, 
'  House  of  Bastet,'  in  CJopt.  Puoatti,  Suatti,  etc. 
The  city  was  named  Satt ;  the  goddess  who  dwelt 
in  it  was  hence  railed  Baitet,  '  the  Bastite,'  and 
thence  again  was  formed  the  sacred  name  of  the 
city,  yix.jPer-Bculet,  lit. '  the  house  of  the  Bastite.' 
The  sacred  name  was  that  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  the  modem  name  of  the  site,  Tell 

•  It  Is  maintained  by  eons,  iMwerer,  that  the  power  of  pro- 
tecting from  eril  spliita  herti  affirmed  Is  coaflned  to  the  mAOzd. 
t  It  IS  unfair,  iMwerer,  to  use  tor  poleinioal  purpoees  such 

Eirely  academio  statements  ss  B»rateih,9m,  that  tk*  AlmiKfaty 
Imeelf  'lays  the  tSphUlln't  (a  enrkras  inlMaos  ban  the 
kdlowingpusBcas:  b  «Vk  Dt  V,  Ft,  BUX 


Ba«teb, '  the  hill  of  Basteh,'  may  be  derived  froa 
the  orij^nal  form. 

Bubastis  was  probably  a  wealthy  and  important 
dtv  from  the  earliest  times.  Its  mounds  are  very 
extensive,  and  its  temple,  recentib^  excavated  by 
Naville  for  the  Egyp.  ExpL  Fund,  contained 
monuments  of  every  period  from  the  4th  Dynas^ 
down  to  Roman  times.  It  is  now  entirely  dosettei^ 
but  lies  close  to  the  large  town  of  Zagaag,  which 
owes  its  importance  to  ute  railway.  Bubastis  was 
capital  of  the  18th  nome  of  Lower  Egypt,  the 
boundaries  of  which  are  very  uncertain.  Gi  nistory 
it  does  not  appear  until  the  time  of  the  22na 
Dynasty,  founded  by  Shishak  about  B.a  1000,  and 
known  as  the  Bnbastite  Dynasty,  under  which 
Bubastis  was  the  second  city  of  Egypt,  Thebes 
stiU  remaining  the  first.    Wben  that  dynaa^  ex- 

Sired,  and  E^rpt  was  divided,  Bubastis  was  still 
lie  capital  ot  a  royal  family,  whioh  was  after- 
wards considered  to  be  the  legitimate  23rd  Dynastv. 
The  citT  was  visited  by  mrodotus,  who  greatly 
admired  the  situation  and  beauty  of  its  granite 
temple,  and  has  recorded  the  existence  of  a  popular 
and  somewhat  licentious  annual  festival  neld  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Bastet  (Hdt.  iL  69  f.).  The 
goddess  was  figured  with  the  head  of  a  lioness,  or 
later  almoat  invariably  of  a  cat.  She  was  held  to 
be  a  mild  form  of  Sekhemt,  the  goddess  of  destruc- 
tion. Ciats  were  sacred  to  her.  Her  son  was 
named  Mahes,  '  fierce-eyed  lion ' ;  but  Nefer-Atnm 
was  commonly  worshipped  as  the  third  member  of 
the  Babsstite  triad.  Mummied  oats,  sometimes  in 
bronze  cases,  were  very  abundant,  the  cat  oemeteiy 
having  extended  over  many  acres ;  but  antiquity 
dealers  have  now  plundered  what  the  damp  atmo> 
sphere  of  the  Delta  had  spared. 

F.  Ll.  Griffith. 
PIOTUBB  is  AY  tr-  of  1.  n^jfro  Nu  33"  (LXX  rit 
MontU),  Pr  iSS"  {6pitlffKn).   In  the  former  of  theaa 


jiwisH  EcaaAviNa  or  ma  TMPts  Aifo  mocmt  or  ouw. 

passages  RY  has  'figured  stones'  (cf.  Lv  26'). 
I  These  may  have  been  stones  erected  for  worshii^ 
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•r  with  »  hand  or  other  amulet  lign  marked  npon 
them  for  the  preservation  of  fields  and  rineyards 
fnnn  evil  inlSnenoeB.  Fw  'piotnree  of  aUver'  in 
Ft  2B»  BY  eivee  'baskets  (m.  filigree  work)  of 
rilver.'  See  Lagarde,  Anmerk.  s.  Gr.  UebenetM.  d. 
Proveti.  80.  2.  n^.  For  nyfgo  rH'jlfrSj  l?s  of  MT 
the  LZX  haa  M  rSow  Mar  rXolw  caxXovt,  AV 
'  npon  all  pleasant  piotnres,'  BV  '  npon  all  pleasant 
imagery'  (m.  ' watoh-towen ').  Siegfried-Stade 
propose  to  read        (of.  Jon  1*),  'ships,'  for  nV^i^. 

^^gmee  were  repreaented  either  by  an  image 
eomj^etely  separatea  from  ita  sorronndiiig  material, 
or  a  surf aoe  in  partial  relief,  or  by  a  line  of 
stain  or  etobing  {jm})  on  the  snriaoe. 

At  the  preaent  oay,  when  a  pious  Syrian  Jew 
wishes  to  have  a  piotore  of  the  temple  and  the 
Mount  of  OUves  in  his  hooae,  he  falls  npon  the 
device  of  having  a  line  engraving  made  up  of 
Seriptnre  quotation^  thus  avoiding  the  formal 
infrmgement  of  the  aeeond  oommandmenUSee 
engraving  on  preWona  page.      G.  M.  Maokik. 

PIBCE^l.  A  measnre  s  1  Es  8*  'an  hundred 
pieces  of  wine '  (6r.  lur/nirit,  BY  '  firkin,'  as  the 
same  word  is  translated  in  Jn  2*  AY  and  BY). 
See  Wbigbtb  and  Measubbs.  2.  An  instrument 
of  war ;  1  Mac  6** ' pieces  to  oast  darts  and  slings' 
(6r.  rKOffrlStor,  dim.  of  aKopwfM,  a  scorpion).  In 
this  sense  the  word  is  scarcely  obsolete.  Shaka. 
IHtmry  VI.  L  iv.  16,  has— 

•  A  piaoe  of  ovdnuioe 'gdmt  It  I  hava  piMsd.' 

In  Selden's  day  the  word  was  beginning  to  be 
replaced  by  gun.  He  says  {TtMe  Talk,  p.  85), 
'  Sometimes  we  pnt  a  new  mgnification  to  an  old 
word,  as  when  wa  call  a  piece  a  Gun.' 

PIETT.— In  Lat.  pietat  rigoifled  dnteons  regard 
(1)  to  the  gods,  (2)  to  one's  parents  [cf.  the  familiar 
'pins  Aeneaa'  it  YergU,  A»n,  L  220,  etc.]  and  in- 
feriors, (3)  to  one'a  country ;  and  the  Eng.  word 
'  piety '  retained  all  these  meaniuKs.  We  use  it 
now  of  devotion  to  Giod  only,  although  we  can 
prefix  an  adj.  and  speak  of  'filial  piej^*'  We 
cannot  say  with  Milton,  &MiMot»  Agon,  99»— 


'The  paUio  mark*  of  hoooor  ud  mnid 
Oonnned  upon  me  for  the  piety 
Which  to  my  ooimtiT  I WM  Jo^^  to  bava  riiowa.' 


In  AY  the  only  occurrence  ia  1  Ti  S* '  If  any  widow 
have  children  or  nephews,  let  them  learn  first  to 
show  piety  at  home,'  where  ttvepeir  in  rendered 
'to  show  pie^,'  and  the  tr.  is  retained  in  BY. 
An  example  of  the  meaning  '  devotion  to  God '  is 
found  in  the  Preface  to  AY, '  Piety  towards  God 
was  the  weapon,  and  Uie  ondy  weapon  that  both 
preaerved  Conatantinea  petaon,  and  avenged  him  of 
bis  enemies.'  J.  Hastinos. 

PIOBOH.— See  Don. 

PI-HAHIHOTH  (tfm  <a).— When  the  Israelites 
turned  back  from  Ethah,  'in  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness,'  they  encamped  'before  ('j;?  Ex  14') 
or  beside  (Sg  v.>)  Pi-hahiroth,  between  MiaoOL 
and  the  sea,  before  Baal-zephon.'  The  name 
occurs  again  in  the  itinerary  of  Nu  US'-  *.  In  t.' 
KY  haa  '  from  before  Hahiroth,'  instead  of  '  from 
before  Pi-hahiroth,'  following  in  this  the  MT  'i^ 
'no,  which,  however,  may  be  a  copyist's  error  for 
'no  <9Q  or  'dd  '9  '199.  All  the  passages  in  which  Fi- 
hahiroth  is  mentioned  belong  to  P.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  above  definition  of  its  poeition  is 
insumcient  to  fix  its  site,  for  Migdol  and  Baal- 
zephon,  like  most  of  the  places  named  at  the 
initial  stages  of  the  Exodiis,  are  themselves  un- 
known. Even  Baamses  has  not  been  identified, 
although  we  know  the  site  of  PlTBOM.  See, 
farther,  art.  Exodus  in  vol.  L  p.  80S. 


The  etymology  and  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Pi-hahiroth  are  likewise  uncertain,  altltoueh 
attempta  have  been  made  to  explain  it  from  the 
side  both  of  Egyptian  and  of  Hebrew.  The  LXX, 
which  finds  a  proper  name  in  Nu  33'  (B  M  vrifui 
'EripOe,  AF  .  .  .  maie)  *  (BA  iriram  El/xie),  treata 
irrnn  *B  in  Ex  14*- '  as  an  appellative,  iriram 
AradXebif .  The  '  farmstead '  of  this  last  rendering 
reminds  Sayce  {EHH  181)  of  the  ahu  or  'estate" 
of  Pharaoh  in  the  district  of  Thukut,  on  which, 
according  to  a  letter  dating  from  the  8th  year  of 
Merenptah,  the  Edomite  herdsmen  were  allowed 
to  settle.  Naville  has  proposed  to  make  Pi- 
hahiroth  =Pt-QcrAet,  'the  house  of  the  goddess 
Qerhet,'  the  name  of  a  sanctuary  in  or  near 
Pithom,  but  to  this  there  are  philological  ob- 
jections. The  Pesh.,  Targ.,  and  Sa'adya  take 's 
as  the  construct  of  '  mouth,'  while  nri*n,  accord- 
ing to  the  first,  means  '  trenches  or  canals,'  accord- 
ing to  the  other  two,  '  mountains  or  rocks.'  For 
modem  conjectures  see  Dillm.-Ryssel  on  Ex  14', 
which,  along  with  Sayce  {HUM  252  ff.)  and 
Driver  (in  Hogarth'a  Authority  and  Archeeology, 
67,  61),  may  M  consulted  on  the  question  of  the 
site.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

PILATE.— Pontius  Pilatus  (nirm*  IlciX&rat)  was 
the  fifth*  Roman  procurator  of  Jud»a.  After 
the  deposition  (A.D.  6)  of  Archelana,  hia  territory, 
which  included  Jndeea,  Samaria,  and  IdunuBa,t 
was  erected  into  an  imperial  province  in  charge  of 
an  ofBcer  of  the  equestrian  order  with  the  title  of 
procurator.  In  the  Gospels,  Pilate  is  called  simply 
governor  (i^/uir) ;  but  Josephns  specifically  calls 
the  ruler  procurator  {trlrporos ;  Ant.  XX.  vL  2, 
BJ  n.  viii.  1,  ix.  2,  etG.),t  as  also  does  Tacitus 
(Ann.  XV.  44).  His  official  residence  was  in  the 
palace  of  Herod  in  Ctesarea  (cf.  Ac  23**) ;  but  at 
the  time  of  the  feasts  he  usually  went  up  to  Jema., 
probably  occupying  there  also  the  palace  of  Herod.§ 
The  military  force  under  him  consisted  of  about 
three  thousand  men  at  Ctesarea,  besides  small 
garrisons  scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  a 
cohort  (600  meuT)  stationed  in  Jerusalem.ll  Hia 
judicial  authority  was  supreme,  except  in  the  cases 
of  Boman  citizens,  where  appeal  lay  to  the  emperor, 
while  his  chief  duty  concerned  tne  financhu  ad- 
ministration and  the  collection  of  taxes  for  the 
imperial  treasury.  The  Judsean  procurators  thus 
exercised  much  nigher  authority  than  officers  of 
the  same  name  in  most  Boman  provinces,  where 
they  presided  merely  over  the  finances.  Similar 
administrative  functions,  however,  were  entrusted 
to  the  eparchs  of  Egypt  and  the  procurators  of 
Noricum,  Btetia,  and  a  few  other  exceptional 
peoples.ir 

But  while  Judeea  was  thus  directly  governed  by 
Borne,  a  large  measure  of  local  self-govemment 
was  allowed,  especially  to  urban  communities.  In 
Jems,  the  Sanhedrin  was  the  supreme  court  of  the 
nation,  and  as  many  judicial  functions  as  possible 
were  retained  by  it.  Death  sentences,  however, 
required  the  govemor's  confirmation,  and  were 
executed  by  bun  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  ix.  1,  BJ  n. 
viiL  1).  Tne  tolerant  Boman  mle  showed  much 
respect  for  the  customs  and  prejudices  of  the  Jewish 

*  Some  ooont  him  the  sixth  procurator,  reokonln;  ■•  the  flr«t 
Sabinia  who  took  ohuge  during  the  abaence  of  Arcbelaua  (Jo*. 
A  nt.  xrn.  U.  8,  z.  1) ;  out  Sabinua,  aa  procurator  in  Syria  under 
Varua,  merely  acted  to  secure  Cmor'a  interesU  after  the  death 
of  Herod,  and  while  the  oauae  of  Archelaus  wu  yet  in  doubt. 

t  Except  the  towns  of  Oaxa,  Oadata,  and  Hippos  (Schiirer, 
BJP  I.  if  89). 

t  Joa.  alto  oalli  the  coremor  knpx-  <.A.nt.  nx.  iz.  t,  etcX 
rftmriuoH  (Ant.  IZ.  tU.  1),  imfwXvT^t  (Ant.  zvin.  It.  1),  as 
well  aa  irtft^  (Ant.  xzvm.  UL  1). 

i  See  Piunoiura. 

II  See  Scharer,  BJP  L  U.  49-fi7 ;  cf.  Ao  Sia,  Jn  W. 
<IComp.  authorities  dted  by  Scharer,  HJP  L  IL  46;  alw 
Homnuen,  iViwiiMM  qftht  Son.  Emp.  IL  SOL 
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I»eopIe.  It  aimed  at  as  large  liberty  as  was  oon- 
sistent  with  order  and  tribute.  Most  of  the  diffi- 
onlties  in  Jndtea  arose  from  the  religions  zeal  and 
intractable  disposition  of  the  Jews  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  liberties  were  liable  at 
any  moment  to  be  overmled,  if  neoeaiity  seemed 
to  require  it ;  and  the  procurators  were  generally 
men  who  grievonsly  abased  their  anthon^.  The 
nation  itself  also  was  divided,  and  in  an  almost 
constant  state  of  tomolt.  The  recollection  of  these 
facts  is  neoeesarr  in  order  to  appreciate  the  podtion 
of  Pilate  when  Christ  was  brought  before  his  bar. 

Of  Pilate's  origin  w«  know  nothing,*  though  it 
has  been  inferr^  from  his  nomen  Pontius,  that 
he  belonged  to  an  ancient  Samnite  family  whose 
name  frequently  appears  in  Roman  history.f  His 
cognomen  has,  however,  been  derived  ttompUeatus, 
—one  who  wore  the  pUe%u,  the  cap  of  manumitted 
slaves, — and  the  inference  has  beoi  drawn  that  he 
was  a  freedman,  or  descended  from  one.  But  his 
appointment  as  pcoenrator  makes  this  improbable, 
smce  such  offioen  were  unifotmly  of  equestrian 
ranlct  Hence  othen  derired  Pilemu  bompilmn, 
a  javdin.  His  j>r(Bnom«»  is  unknown,  nor  does  liis 
name  appear  in  history  apart  from  his  residence  in 
Jndsa.  He  was  preceded  in  office  hy  Coponius 
(A.D.  S-Ot),  Marcus  Ambivius  (A.i>.  9-12!),  Annius 
Rufus  (A.D.  12-16?),  and  Valerius  Giatua  (A.D. 
15-26),  and  was  appointed  (Eus.  SS  L  9)  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Tiberius  (a.d.  26),  and  continued 
in  office  ten  Tears  (Jos.  Ant,  xvm.  iv.  2).§  The 
unusual  lengtn  of  time  during  which  he  and  Gratus 
held  office  was,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
Tiberius,  based  on  the  opinion  that  governors  who 
had  already  enriched  themselves,  would  be  better 
for  the  people  than  new  ones  whose  avarice  was  yet 
unsatisned  (Jos.  Ant.  xrm.  vi  6).  Tacitus  {Ann. 
i.  80,  iv.  6)  uso  notices  the  long  governorships  under 
Tiberius.  Pilate  came  theruore  to  Judsea  con- 
temporaneonsly  with  the  apnearance  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  his  rule  covered  the  period  of  Jesus' 
ministry  and  of  the  first  establismnent  of  Chris- 
tianity m  Judna. 

Pilate's  tulministration  was  marked  hy  events 
which  show  both  the  difficulties  of  his  task  and  the 
small  effort  which  he  made  to  understand  the  Jews 
or  accommodate  himself  to  their  prejudices.  "The 
first  disturbance  (Jos.  Ant.  XYiu.  lii.  1,  BJ  n. 
ix.  2,  3)  probably  occurred  soon  after  his  entrance 
on  office.  To  satisfy  the  Jews,  the  Romans  had 
directed  their  soldiers  not  to  ctuny  to  Jerus.  upon 
thdr  standards  the  nsual  image  of  the  emperor ; 
but  Pilate  sent  the  army  to  Jerus.  to  winto',  and 
directed  that  the  standards,  with  the  images  upon 
them,  should  be  taken  by  night  into  the  sacred 
city.  This  seemed  to  the  Jews  a  direct  violation 
of  their  religions  laws.  Forthwith  multitudes 
hastened  to  Ccesare*  to  implore  the  governor  to 
remove  the  images.  For  five  days  he  refused  to 
heed  them,  and  on  the  sixth  he  admitted  them  to 
his  presence,  but  suddenly  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
surround  them,  and  threatened  them  with  instant 
death  if  they  persisted  in  their  request.   To  his 

*  The  Oennanio  letrendi  mention  nTerml  towns  u  the  birth- 
plmoe  ti  Pilate.  One  of  the  moat  wldeapread  locate*  hi*  birth  in 
JikywMM,  •*  the  Ulegithnate  child  ot  a  Uag  (rarimialj  atyled 
Oyni*.  lyni*,  and  AtosX  who  aent  him,  becao**  of  a  murder,  to 
Rome,  wfaenoe,  becaiue  of  another  mnrder,  he  wa*  aent  to 
Pontu*,  from  which  place  he  derired  hi*  name.  There  he 
•erved  the  emperor  by  conqneiing  the  wild  tribe*  of  that  r^on ; 
whereupon  Hiarod  made  him  hi*  oo-regent,  and  waa  In  tuni 
oreroome  bt  him.  See  O.  A.  MOller,  Pont.  PiL  p.  48  S. 

t  See  PanS/a  RS  under  ■  PontlL' 

t  The  oaae  ot  Felix,  who  wa*  a  (ntdman,  1*  remarked  npon 
by  Tadtu*  a*  if  quite  umuoaL 

I  He  mult  hare  been  ramored  early  In  a.bi  SO,  alnca  Titelllu*, 
after  aendlng  Pilate  to  Home,  attended  a  paaaorer  in  Jerus.  (Jo*. 
Ant.  xnn.  It.  8X  and  shortly  after  began  the  expedition  against 
Aretas,  king  of  the  Nabateans,  which,  howerer,  wa*  prerented 
(Ant.  xnn.rL  4)  by  the  news  ot  Tiberius' death  (early  In  iLObSTX 
Pilate's  appointment  therefore  I*  to  be  dated  M,  slno* 
Joaephu*  state*  that  b*  ruled  ten  yaa>* 


astonishment  the  Jews  threw  themselves  on  th« 
ground,  and  declared  that  they  would  rather  die 
than  endure  the  violation  of  their  laws.  Pilate^  of 
course,  had  not  intended  so  great  a  massacre,  and 
was  forced  to  direct  the  removal  (rf  the  images. 
Another  disturbance  arose  from  Pilate's  nse  of  the 
money  contributed  to  the  temple  treasury,  to  build 
a«[nea[acts  to  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
his  real  object  was  to  provide  water  for  an  army 
besieging  the  city  (cf.  MUller,  Pont.  PS.  p.  16).  At 
any  rate  the  project  aroused  violent  opposition,  and 
when  Pilate  came  to  Jerus.  the  people  clamoured 
afainst  his  design.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he 
Buenoed  the  tumult  by  introducing  disguised 
soldiers  into  the  crowd,  who,  at  a  signal,  drew 
their  clubs  and  scattered  the  multitude  (Jos.  Ant, 
XTin.  iii  2).  The  incident,  referred  to  m  Lk  13', 
of  the '  Galilaaans  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with 
their  sacrifices,'  is  not  mentioned  by  other  authori- 
ties. Donbtlen  Pilate  ordered  them  to  be  slain  in 
the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  perhaps  on  account 
of  some  riot,  while  they  were  celebrating  one  of 
the  feasts.  This  appeared  to  some  an  unusual 
judnnent  of  Providence  upon  these  men ;  and  the 
mcident  illustrates  the  oistnrbed  state  of  the 
country,  the  frequent  severity  of  Pilate's  measures, 
and  the  odium  in  which  the  governor  was  held. 
The  sedition  in  which  Baiabbas  took  part  (Mk  W, 
Lk  23**)  is  another  example  of  the  turbulent  state 
of  the  communi^ ;  while  still  (mother  incident, 
characteristic  of  Pilate's  rule,  is  described  by  Philo 
{ad  Gaium,  38).  Philo  makes  Agrippa  relate  to 
Caligula  that  Pilate  once  hung  gilt  shields  in  the 
palace  of  Herod  in  Jems.,  on  each  of  which  was 
inscribed  the  name  of  the  donor  and  of  him  in 
whose  honour  the  shield  was  dedicated.  But  even 
this  aroused  the  fury  of  the  Jews.  Their  chief 
men,  including  four  sons  of  Herod,  besought  him 
to  remove  the  objects  of  offence ;  and,  when  he 
refused,  they  wrote  to  Tiberius,  who  ordered  .the 
procurator  to  take  the  shields  to  Ceesarea.  Philo 
makes  AgripfMi  describe  Pilate  as '  inflexible,  merci- 
less, and  obstinate.'  He  says  that  the  Jews'  threat 
to  communicate  with  Tibenus  '  exasperated  Pilate 
in  the  greatest  posrible  degree,  aa  he  feared  lest 
they  inight  go  on  an  embawy  to  the  emperor,  and 
mi^t  impeadi  him  with  respect  to  other  particolan 
of  nis  government  —  his  corruptions,  his  acts  of 
insolence^  his  rapine,  and  his  habit  of  insulting 
people,  his  cruel^,  and  his  continnal  murders  <» 
people  untried  and  nnoondemned,  and  his  never- 
ending,  gratuitous,  and  most  grievous  inhumanity.' 
This  IS  doubtless  a  one-sided  representation.  In 
the  Gospels  Pilate  manifests  a  strong  desire  to  do 
justice,  and  he  was  not  more  arbitrary  or  cruel 
than  many  other  Roman  officiala  But  he  also 
appears  in  the  Gosp«ls,  as  in  Philo,  nassionate  and 
fierce,  uniting  obstinacy  with  weakness,  seeking 
his  ends  by  unworthy  devices,  and  restrained  in 
his  desire  to  do  justice  by  dread  both  of  his 
turbulent  subjects  and  of  the  effect  of  an  appeal 
from  them  to  the  emperor.  All  accounts  agree 
in  testifying  to  the  hearty  dislike  which  existed 
between  him  and  the  Jews. 

Pilate's  share  in  the  trial  of  Jesus  Is  related  briefly 
in  Mt  and  Mk,  but  somewhat  more  fully  in  Lk ; 
while  Jn  recordis  further  details  which  explain  and 
confirm  the  Synoptic  accounts.  The  governor  evi- 
dently had  some  previous  knowledge  of  Jesus,  as 
his  wife  also  pro  baWy  had  (Mt  27"*).  The  Lord's 
ministry  indeed  had  been  mainly  in  Galilee,  so 
that  probably  He  had  only  within  a  short  period 
before  his  arrest  come  under  Pilate's  notice.  But 
it  is  incredible,  in  view  of  the  interest  lately  aroused 
by  Jesus  in  Jud»a,  and  the  necessary  watchful- 
ness of  the  government,  that  His  presence  had  not 
been  reported  to  the  procurator ;  and  at  the  trial  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  Pilate '  knew  that  for  envy 
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they  had  deUvered  him  onto  him'  (Mt  sn^.  But 
whan,  early  in  the  morning,  the  representatives  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  wldoh  liad  already  condemned 
Jems  to  death  for  blasphemy,broaght  Him  to  Pilate 
for  permiaaion  to  hare  Him  pat  to  death,  and  re- 
fused to  enter  tiie  goremor's  residence  lest  they 
•hoold  be  defiled  ( Jn  18"),  Pilate  went  oat  *  to  them 
and  demanded  what  charge  they  brought  against 
tiie  prisoner.  They  seem  to  have  expected  lum  to 
eonum  their  senMnce  without  inqoiry,  a  fact 
which  illnsfanates  the  laige  authority  conceded  by 
the  Romans  to  the  native  court.  But  Pilate  refused 
to  act  without  reasons.  When  th«y  suddenly 
eried, '  If  this  man  were  not  an  evOnioer,  we  should 
not  liave  delivered  him  up  unto  thee'  (Jn  IS"),  he 
oontemptuoasly  remarked, '  Take  him  Tonrselvee, 
and  judge  him  aooording  to  yonr  law,'  tnus  forcing 
them  to  admit  that  they  oonid  not  secure  their 
porpoae  except  through  him.  His  podtion  fully 
warranted  this  haughty  expression  of  authority; 
but  he  was  prohaUy  actuated  in  this  instance  by 
the  desire  to  do  justioe,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the 
injustice  which  they  intended  (Mt  Z7>*).  The 
Jews  therefore,  bong  forced  to  present  charges, 
and  knowing  the  nneleasnnss  of  brin^^  the 
eharge  of  Uasphemv,  made  three  aoenaations,  vis. 
perverting  the  nanon.  forbidding  to  give  tribute 
to  Cnsar,  and  claiming  to  be  Chnst,  a  king 
(Lk  23*).  The  latter  two,  and  perhaps  the  first, 
I  matters  with  which  the  civil  authority  would 


naturally  deaL  Pilate  therefore  asked  JesnS; '  Art 
thou  the  king  of  the  Jews?'  Jesus  replied  m  the 
affirmadvcu  nit  to  the  accusing  cries  of  the  Jews 
He  was  silent.  The  governor  was  impressed  by 
Bia  demeanour,  though  acknowledging  so  grave  a 
charge,  as  that  of  no  ordinary  prisoner.  So  he 
led  .  Jesus  within  the  palace,  and  privately  ex- 
amined Him  (Jn  18**^).T  In  this  interview  the  dis- 
position and  character  of  Pilate  specially  appear. 
Jesus  freelv  answered  his  quesiions,  and  explained 
the  entareiT  unworldly  nature  of  His  kingdom. 
He  dealt  with  the  Roman  throughont  as  with  one 
Botaotnated  by  malice,  but  plaoea  in  oircnmstanoes 
where  he  could  escape  guilt  only  by  oonrageously 
obeying  the  truUi  {A.  uso  Jn  1^).  For  tliis,  how- 
ever, Rlate  was  not  prepared.  His  ejaculation, 
<  What  is  trutht'  (Jn  18^)  wm  the  utterance  of  a 
worldly  mind,  entirely  seei>tical  of  the  worth  of 
real  religioas  and  moral  principles.  But  he  was 
oonvincM  tliat  Jesus  was  poutioally  harmless, 
and  ought  not  to  be  saerifloed  to  Jewish  malice 
and  fanaticism.  So  he  resolved  to  save  Him.  Yet 
he  was  afraid  peremptorilr  to  rdeaae  Him :  a  fear 
which  is  perieotly  intelligihle  in  view  of  the 
evident  determination  of  the  ohief  priests,  the 
serious  charges  th^  had  presented,  the  large 
tolerance  always  shown  to  Jewish  prejudices,  as 
well  aa  of  the  susinoions  character  of^TiWins  and 
the  excellent  gronnds  of  complaint  which  the  Jews 
already  had  against  the  governor.  Therefore 
Pilate  began  the  series  of  feeUe  devices,  which  the 
Synoptists  record,  to  secure  the  release  of  Jesus 
1^  a  popular  verdict,  or  at  least  to  free  himself 
from  parti<dpation  in  His  deaUi.  He  first  brought 
Him  forth,  and  declared  that  he  found  no  fault  in 
Him  ( Jn  18").  But  this  unexpected  announcement 
evoked  from  the  priests  and  bystanders  the  cry, 
'  He  stirreth  up  the  people,  teaching  throaghoat 
all  Judsea,  and  b»rinning  from  Galiue  even  unto 
this  place '  (Lk  23*).  Hearing  that  Jesus  was  from 
Galilee,  and  impressed  by  the  fuiy  of  their  desire, 
Pilate  thought  to  rid  himself  of  the  case  by  trans- 
ferring it  to  Herod  Antipas,  who  was  then  in 
Jerusalem.   He  was  the  more  willing  to  do  this 

*B«iiuroDtx*]>raoantor,  POstohad  ao  qoastor,  ud  thm- 
Ion  oradactad  th«  trisl  himsdt 

t  m»  DuntlTa  at  John**  I*  alaolnUIr  ammuj  to  sxpUn 
>hs  8f  aayUs  sooount  at  Paste's  condaea 


because  the  relations  between  him  and  Herod  had 
been  strained,  and  he  desired  to  show  his  friendli- 
ness. But  Herod,  perhaps  out  of  compliment  t<> 
Pilate,  refused  to  accept  jurisdiction,  only  indi- 
cating by  lus  mockery  of  Jesus  his  contempt  for 
the  prisoner's  claims  (Lk  23"'-).  Pilate  thus  found 
himself  compelled  to  adjudicate.  He  again  declared 
liis  conviction  of  the  prisoner's  innocence,  and 
appealed  to  Herod's  refusal  to  pass  sentence  in 
confirmation  of  liis  own  judgment.  He  proposed 
therefore  to  please  the  Jews  by  chastising  Jesus, 
but  his  own  conscience  by  releasmg  Him  (Lk  23"''-}. 
It  was  a  weak  compromise,  and  certain  to  satisfy 
no  one.  Meanwhile  the  multitude,  doubtless  in- 
creased by  new  arrivaLs,  some  of  whom  hardly 
understood  the  purpose  of  the  assemblage,  be^au 
to  elamonr  (Mk  16")  that  Pilate  should,  accordmg 
to  his  custom  at  the  feast,*  set  free  some  notable 
prisoner.  Knowing  the  popularity  of  Jesus,  Pilate 
hoped  through  this  custom  to  prevent  the  purpose 
of  the  duef  priests,  and  asked  if  he  should  release 
Jesns.  But  he  was  foiled  by  the  priests  per- 
suading the  people  to  demand  the  release  of  a 
certain  Barabbas,  who  was  probably  popular  as  a 
leader  of  sedition  against  the  government  (Mt  27^). 
It  was  apparently  at  this  point  that  Pilate,  having 
taken  his  seat  on  the  chair  of  judgment  (see 
GABBATHA),t  received  the  message  from  his  wife.t 
which  doubtless  added  a  superstitionB  feeling  to 
the  force  of  his  conviction  that  Jesus  ought  to  be 
released  (Mt  27**).  But  he  had  already  yielded 
his  true  ground  and  could  not  recover  it.  When 
again  he  asked  whom  they  would  choose  for  re- 
lease, they  unitedly  eried  'Barabbas.'  When  he 
next  inquired  what  they  wanted  him  to  do  with 
Jesus,  the  cry  arose,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
priests,  'Oucify  him.'  Shocked  by  their  fierce- 
ness, the  governor  protested  against  so  extreme  a 
penalty.  'Why?  What  evil  hath  he  done!  1 
have  found  no  cause  of  death  in  him.  I  will 
chastise  and  release  him'  (Lk  2^).  But  they 
clamoured  for  oruoifixion.  Pilate  appears  to  have 
been  simply  overborne  by  their  fierceness  and  the 
threatemng  aspect  of  affairs.  His  fault  was  moral 
weakness.  Yet  the  peculiar  character  of  his 
government  and  the  known  tolerance  of  Rome 
toward  Jewish  prejudices  make  it  quite  intelligible 
that  unwillingness  to  anger  the  Sanhedrin  should 
outweigh  with  such  a  man  the  feeble  sense  of 
duty.  His  handwashing  (Mt  27",  of.  Dt  21*^ 
though  the  act  was  a  natural  symbol)  was  but  the 
weak  device  of  a  superficial  mmd,  aa  he  aought  to 

*  Tba  origin  of  till*  oustom  Is  nnknown.  8ob<bar(ffJ'PL  U. 
40)  statM  tost  it  *  wis  groimded  on  a  (paoUi  •utbonsktion  of 
the  emperor,  tor  the  right  at  remitting  a  eentance  «u  not 
otherwiie  oiren  to  the  goremofi.*  Ha  dtaa  Hlnchteld, 
SOtungtb.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  I88S,  p.  438 ;  and  MerkeL  Abhandl.  au* 
d.  OebltU  dtt.  rSm.  BtehU,  1  Hett,  1881.  FMedlleb  (Arclidol. 
110)  think!  it  wai  done  at  eveiy  ttut,  bat  St.  John  (18»)  Umito 
it  to  the  paaeorer.  Some  euppoae  it  was  a  Jewlah  onstom  re- 
tained by  the  Bomaos,  and  Pilate'i  language  In  Jn  ('  Te  have  a 
oiutom,'^ etc.)  leeme  to  oonflrm  thii  view.  Othen  think  it  wae 
of  Roman  ongin,  and  oonneot  It  with  Urr't  atatament  (t.U) 
the  feaat  ot  the  godi  called  Xeeti'if  wiiiiim,  prlioneie  were 

t  The  (lit  ZTU),  which  iiad  been  pat  on  'a  plaoe  called 
the  Pavement,  but.  In  the  Hebrew,  Oabbatha'  (Jn  IDU).  Tboee 
who  identic  PUate'i  reeldenoe  with  the  {ortraM  Antonia  fuppoae 
thle  place  to  have  been  the  elevated,  pavad  ground  between  the 
fortreae  and  the  temple(*ee  PnjnoRTOii).  Thoee  who  idenUfy 
PUate's  reitdence  with  Herod's  palace  ■appose  the  fiifm  to  have 
been  placed  on  a  moealo  floor  (XiSirr/mr,  'spread  with  stones '), 
which  was  called  in  Aram.  Oabbatha  (KOfJ  'elevation'} from 
the  elevatedpcsition  which  it,  with  perhaps  the  fin/n  upon  It, 
occupied.  (Msar  (Suet.  Jid.  46)  is  said  to  have  oartled  a  port- 
able pavement  on  which  to  place  his  ]adgment-aaat ;  and  St. 
John  s  mention  ot  the  pavement  with  the  <3>i>«>  *eem«  to  imply 
that  it  iiad  some  connexion  with  the  delivery  ot  a  Judicial 
sentence,  and  gave  tormalitgr  to  PUate's  final  dediton.  See 
Oabbatha. 

t  Originally  magiatmte*  were  not  aUowad  to  take  their  wives 
to  the  provinces,  bat  the  rule  had  oeaied  tn  ba  observed,  as  is 
shown  by  the  lulaia  ot  an  afflort  to  antoroa  It  menttoaiad  bl 
TkaitasU«^U1.88.M). 
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calm  hia  oonscienoe  by  tbiowing  the  guilt  of  the 
transaction  upon  others. 

Bat,  thongh  Pilate  yielded  to  their  request,  and 
delivered  Jesna  to  bis  soldiers  to  be  sconr{[ed 
preparatory  to  cmcifixion,  St.  John's  narrative 
(19*''*)  shows  that  the  goremor's  oonscienoe  was 
not  yet  silenced.  Onoe  again  he  songht  to  satisfy 
the  Jews  by  the  spectacle  of  Jeans  Needing  and 
mocked,  deelaiing  thateren  yet  he  had  disooTered 
in  the  prisoner,  though  under  torture,  no  cause  of 
death.  When  they  still  cried 'Crucify  him,' Pilate 
became  sullen  and  angry.  In  bitter  satue,  and 
as  though  about  to  niBinifiB  the  whole  case,  he 
bade  them  do  the  foul  deed  themselves.  Then 
first  UieT  brought  forward  a  religious  charge, 
apparenuT  reeling  that  now  they  needed  onlv  to 
work  on  the  governor's  senthiMots  and  make  Mm 
realize  how  serious  the  case  appeared  to  them. 
'We  have  a  law,  and  according  to  onr  law  he 
ought  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of 
Cm.'  But  the  words  roused  afresh  Pilate's  super- 
stition. Again,  and  now  with  evident  anxiety  and 
fear  ( Jn  19*),  he  privately  examined  Jesn^  this  time 
ooncemin|[  Hia  oriein.  The  silenoe  of  Jesus  to 
these  inquiries  further  wrought  on  Pilate's  mind, 
and,  though  he  tried  to  induce  Jesus  to  speak  by 
boasting  of  his  own  power,  he  again  made  an 
effort  to  release  Him.  But  the  Jews,  now  fully 
realiringthat  th^  must  conquer  the  impression 
wliivli  Jesus  had  made  on  Pilate  by  bringing  to  bear 
a  KtroDger  motive,  taunted  the  governor  with  infi- 
delity to  the  emperor  in  favouring  a  {>retended  long ; 
and  this  appeal  to  Pilate's  political  ambitions 
proved  decisive.  He  resolved  to  mlence  his  eon- 
victions.  Resuming  his  seat  on  the  Bema,  he 
satirically  and  bullenly  presented  Jesus  to  them 
as  their  Icing.  'J'hereuiwn  he  had  at  least  the 
grim  satisfaction  of  hearing  his  turbulent aubjeots 
vigorouslv  forswear  thur  political  freedom  and 
profess  tneir  aHe^dance  to  the  emperor  (Jn  lO"). 
Then  he  finally  delivered  Jesus  to  crucifixion; 
but  it  was  quite  in  keeping  with  Pilate's  character 
and  with  the  violence  which  he  had  done  to  his 
own  convictions,  that  he  obstinately  refused  to 
ehaage  the  titie  on  the  eroaa,  its  very  offensivenees 
to  the  Jews  being  a  merit  in  his  eyes  ( Jn  19"). 
Thus  Pilate  appean  a  typical  specimen  of  a 
Tue  good  in  him  was  unsupported 


worldly 

by  moral  principle,  and  overborne  by  personal  and 
political  considerations.  Compelled  to  take  the 
leading  part  in  a  transaetion  where  high  moral 
qualities  were  supremely  demanded,  he  proved 
himself  to  be  without  tnem,  and  niade  a  ^oa,t 
crime  possible  by  Ids  feebleness  of  character.  This 
ii  quite  conaistont  with  his  bravado  and  reckless- 
Bess  on  other  occasions.  Christ's  judgment  upon 
Pilate  (Jn  19^')  is  also  the  verdict  of  history. 

Pilate's  rule  was  brought  to  its  close  by  an  ill- 
indged  attempt  to  suppress  a  harmless  movement 
u  Samaria  (Jos.  Ant.  xvin.  iv.  1).  A  certain 
impostor  summoned  the  Samaritans  to  Mount 
Gerizim  by  promising  to  show  them  the  sacred 
Tewels  which  Moses  was  aUeged  to  have  hidden 
there.  TLey  came  armed,  and  collected  in  a  village 
called  Tirabatha.  But  lolate  feU  upon  them,  and 
caused  many,  both  then  and  sutwequently,  to 
be  slain.  Thereupon  the  Samaritans  appealM  for 
redress  to  Vltelliua,  the  legato  in  Syria,  pleading 
that  no  political  sedition  had  been  intended.  Vit- 
dlins  oraered  Hlato  to  repair  to  Rome  to  answer 
the  complaints  against  him ;  but  before  the  pro- 
curator reached  the  capital,  Tiberius  had  died. 
Thereafter  Pilate  disappears  from  authentic  history. 
Traditions,  however,  concerning  him  existed  in 
the  Church,  and  finaUy  took  the  shape  of  fantastic 
legends.  Ensebius  (J?£iL7  and  (/Aron.)  relates, 
on  the  authority  of  certain  unnamed  earlier  writers, 
that  Pilate  fell  into  such  misfortunes  under  Calig- 


ula that  he  committed  suicide ;  and  later  authori- 
ties repeat  the  statement.  The  Apocr.  literature 
daborated  the  story  (see  Tischendorf,  Evana. 
Apoe.,  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  vol.  viiL).  Accord- 
ing to  one  version  ('HofdSont  IlcXdrov'),  Tiberius 
summoned  Pilate  to  Rome  to  answer  the  charge  of 
erucifying  Christ.  When,  at  the  examination 
before  the  Senate,  Tiberius  uttered  Christ's  name, 
the  statues  of  the  gods  fell  to  the  ground ;  where- 
upon Tiberius  ordered  war  to  be  made  against  the 
Jews,  and  Pilate  to  be  beheaded.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, with  his  wife,  died  a  penitent,  and  was 
assured  by  a  voice  from  heaven  of  his  forgiveness. 
According  to  another  and  probably  later  account 
{Mort  Puati),  Pilate  appealed  before  Tibwius  in 
the  Saviour's  tunic^hich  protected  him  from  the 
emperor's  fury.  When  he  was  stripped  of  it, 
Tiberius  condemned  him  to  death,  but  folate  Idlled 
himself.  His  body  was  cast  into  the  Tiber,  but 
the  evil  spirits  so  disturbed  the  waters  that  the 
Romans  carried  the  body  to  Vienne  and  sank  it  in 
the  Rhone.*  Thence,  for  the  same  reason,  it  was 
removed  to  the  territory  of  Losania  (Lausanne), 
but  was  finally  sunk  in  a  pit  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. Thus  the  l^end  oonnected  itself  with  the 
mountain  opjiosite  Lucerne  (supposed  to  have  been 
named  originally  Pileatiu,  because  surmounted 
often  by  a  hat-shaped  cloud,  but  corrupted  by 
connexion  with  the  legend  into  PikUtu;  see 
Ruskin,  Motl.  Painters,  v.  128;  MttUer,  Pont. 
Pil.  pp.  iffi,  03)  where  the  body  of  Pilate  i|)  said 
to  lie  in  a  lake  on  the  mountain,  and  at  times 
emerge  and  go  through  the  motion  of  washing 
the  hands.  The  legend  existe  in  various  forms, 
however  (see  MUller,  ib.),  and  attached  itself  to 
several  localities.  In  one  of  the  later  accounts 
Hlate  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by  Nero  (see 
Schttrer,  HJP  I.  iL  88  n. ).  The '  tendency '  of  the 
earlier  legends  was  to  represent  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment in  Its  treatment  of  Pilate  as  vindicating  the 
Christians  and  Christ;  while  the  disposition  to 
represent  Pilate  as  becoming  himself  a  Christian  t 
explains,  perhaps,  the  belief  of  the  Coptio  Church 
that  he  died  a  sunt  and  martyr.t 

Pilate's  wife  is  said  to  have  oeen  named  Claudia 
Prooula  or  Proda.  Christian  tradition  made  her  a 
proselyte  to  Judaism  (Ooip.  o/Nie.  2).  That  she 
became  a  Christian  is  also  a  very  old  tradition 
(Orig.  Som.  on  Mt.  35).  In  the  6r.  Church  she 
becune  a  saintj  honoured  on  Oct.  27th.  Some 
have  even  identified  her  with  the  Claudia  of  2  Ti 
4".  Her  dream  may  be  assumed  to  indicate  that 
she  had  heard  of  Jesus  and  His  lieneficent  life  and 
deeds. 

That  IMlate  made  a  report  to  Tiberius  concerning 
Jesus  is  affirmed  by  Justin  (1  Ap.  35)  and  Ter- 
tnUian  {Ap.  21),  as  well  as  later  writers  (e.g. 
Eus.  HE  u.  2),  and  Apocr.  hterature.  Some  re- 
port from  the  governor  to  the  emperor  is  prob- 
able ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  early  Fathers  rested 
tiieir  appeal  to  it  on  any  certain  knowledge  of  its 
existence,  or  of  its  preservation  in  the  archives. 
Certainly  the  extant  Acta  Pilati  are  spurious. 
Ensebius  relates  (HE  ix.  6)  that  in  the  great 
persecution  under  Maximin,  Acts  of  PikUe  dero- 
gatory to  Christ  were  forged  and  circulated  by 
the  pagans ;  but  none  of  these  have  survived. 

LnsBATDUL— O.  A.  MOIler,  PoiMut  PSatui  itr  fibnflt  Pn- 
hmUor  mn  JudSa  (Stuttrart,  1888X  give*  a  table  of  aariier 
literature,  enmneratinr  110  treatiM  and  artiolea.  The  17th 


*  '  FUata'i  tomb,'  a  ouiloiis  mnnnment,  fiS  ft  hish,  ia  aclll 
■hown  at  TIcsun. 

t  TertalUan(^p;Sl)iariPtlateatorliBiiMdlately  after  Ohriafi 
death  was  '  already  a  Obriatian  in  hia  own  oonviction* '  (jam 
pn  tua  corutimtia  Ckristianut),  and  In  the  flnt  Or.  loim  oi 
the  Gotp.  <lf  Ificod.  (AeU  <tf  POaU)  he  la  deMaibad  ai  •nndr- 
cumctaed  in  fleab  but  oiioamoiaed  la  heart.' 

t  He  and  hia  wife  are  honoured  by  the  Oopti  on  Jon*  ISa 
(Stanley,  SaiL  Ch.  p.  It;  MSUer,  i>ont.  PIL  p.  7). 
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and  IMb  otnti.  wan  mpucUlf  rich  in  Btantnn  kboot  Pllat« 
(Mt  HODaX  Hots,  iMridM  Maitor,  P.  J.  da  Moiular,  De 
rinU.  ra.  in  emua  mmlmia  aQtmii  ratinw  (1825);  O. 
Wanaak,  P.  P.  dar  SiMtr  Jm»  CkxUti,  tin  0*mdU*  am 
dw  LtUhtufeteh.  (1888):  B.  BoaUraa,  PMoa  POaU  0888): 
Arnold,  JEKa  fwrMi.  ChniUnverMg.  m.  US-120,  on  Tadtur 

 :  SohSnr,  BJP  L  U.  88-87 ;  Kelm,  Jttut 

&  US  L,  tL  Ik  79 11.;  Leyrar  in  Hanof'a 


t  to  P.  (1888) :  SohSrar,  H/P  L  U.  88-87 ;  Kelm,  Jenu 

.   be.  tr.  L     ttSL,  tL  ^  780.;  Leyrar  in  Henoc'a 

Hb*.  art  ■PUataa':  Waltjar.  P.  P.  aaw  aiidta  (Anutardam, 
1888);  Ederahelia,  JiM and  nmM <|f  yaaiM  CA<  jr««.  bk.  T.  eh. 


zlT.  and  App.  tL  ;  OlUTiar,  'P.  P.  at  lea  PontU' (An.  Bib.  r. 
pp.  W4-600);  Laoc^  W«  V  Iionl  Jmiu  ChrU,  Eng.  tr.  1884, 
H  «14a.;  Welaa,  W*  ^Chrit,  Eng.  tr.  ill.  84Sff.;  Furar, 
XMo/C»rfat,Pop.  ed.im,  p.iS8ff.,and£</'«  V^w*.  IMO, 
p.  mtl.;  Stalker,  IVioI  and  Jiutk  qf  Jttut  Ckrttt,  18M, 
pw  MS.;  Aadnwa,  3^  -j^^nl  VPen  <*«  iartA,  new  ed. 
U8Z.  p.  628  n. ;  OObert.audmt't  Vift  of  Jttut,  1886,  pp.  8680., 
8870.;  Ooz,  'A  Day  in  PiUta'i  Lite,'  in  Expat,  aer.  u.  rol.  riil. 
(1884)  1670.;  Maonagor,  'Ohriafa  Three  Judsea— Pilate,'  in 
jfajKM.  ear.  tl  roL  L  (1900)  p.  Mff. ;  Taylor  Cmea,  TVioi  <if 
Jttut  Otritt,  a  ttgtU  Monograph,  1889 ;  (Jupenter,  Son  of  Man 
oaaona  tt«  Soni  of  Mtn,  1898,  p.  S3  O. ;  Ouandt  in  Foioi  from 
tkt  Ontt,  Eng.  tr.  by  Hacmtoah,  1888,  p.  990.;  Blmooz, 
Ctaaotfo*  of  Propktey,  1891, 2870. ;  Maolaran,  Wtoried  Chritt, 
1888,  pt  1220. ;  Maomlllan,  JTyatary  <^  eran,  1888,  p.  2170. 
Bee  alio  a.  A.  Upaiua,  Dit  POatui-AHtn,  trUttek  mttr- 
aneU  (1871) ;  TIaohendolt,  Pilati  eiroum  Chrittmn  judimo  ouid 
liMit  otfkrater  «  iloMt  POati  (1866);  Oreiaraaoh,  P<{a(w. 
Ltatnim  (1874);  Hamaok.  XNa  Cl^viMi.  d.  attolMM.  X<t.  L 

PIUTB,  ACTS  OF.— See  last  puagiaph  of  pie- 
oeding  art  and  NiOODBMUB  (GOSPKL  OF). 

PILDASH  *aXMt).— One  of  the  aona  of 

Nahor,  On  22"  (J).  The  penonal  name  wi^  has 
been  read  in  tne  Nabataaan  insoriptions  {ZDMO 
xiv.  440).  The  raoposal  of  Knooel  to  connect 
Pildaih  with  the  Tt»dX9at  of  Piooopiui  (de  jSiU- 
fieiii,  iL  4)  is  rejected  by  Dillmann. 

PUHA  (Mq^  B  *a<ailr,  A  «aXa(0.— One  of  thoee 
who  aealed  the  oorenantk  Neh  10**. 

PILL.— See  Peel. 

PILLAB.— 1.  tan,  Azabb  mifwi  or  tMtfft,  plnr. 
a$tf6b,  from  the  ekonitic  root  an,  meaning  '  to  aet 
nnright.'  3.  vti,  from  the  lame  root,  employed  in 
CmT^  to  deacribe  the  piUar  of  salt  into  which 
Lot's  wife  waa  transformed.  8.  'nag,  rendered  in 
Greek  bv  vn^if  (also  employed  by  LXX  in  Gn 
IV*).   Tbis  Hebrew  word  occurs  in  Jer  27"  in  the 


of  'colonm,'  which  is  probably  its  only 
rignification,  whereas  means  any  npright 
stone.  More  frequently  'nag  is  rendered  by  the 
Greek  trfktt  (Ex  13".  Jg  S0<*.  Job  27>*).  or  %  the 
word  k(»i>,  Jg  KP^**.  4u  )9o(naed  in  olnr.),  pillar 
dedicated  to  sun-worship.  Cf.  the  Carthaginian 
pn  Hn, Baethgen, BtUragt mir  tern, ^•P- 26 £  (of. 
n^Q  'snnglow's  son  in  Job  90").  On  ^  see 
Gesen."  §  86  n.  The  plnr.  occurs  in  Ezk  6*-  *,  Is  17' 
27*,  Lt  28",  2  Ch  14<-'.  It  may  hare  been  a  later 
equivalent  of  nyvf  (so  Kittel).  LXX  did  not  under- 
stand the  term,  rarioosly  rendering  by  (fKva 
Xtiporohrn,  rt/Un),  fittMyaan,  and  rfSwXo. 

The  term  n^w  is  nearly  always  used  in  associa- 
tion with  religions  cultns,*  and  signifies  the  npright 
stone  which,  in  the  pre-exilian  and  pre-Dentero- 
ttomic  worship  of  Israel,  was  the  never  failing 
aooompaniment  of  the  Heb.  sanctuary  or  bOmOh. 
It  oonsisted  of  ron^ph  unhewn  stone,  and  was  the 
qrmbol  of  the  Dinne  presence  or  numm,  which 
was  considered  in  some  sense  to  reside  in  or  be 
attached  to  it  (see  Jos  24«- Upon  it  the  blood 
of  the  sacrificed  victim  or  the  oil  of  the  vegetable 
offering  was  poured  or  smeared  (cf .  Gn  28"). 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  in  the  primitive 
sanctuary  of  the  early  Semites  the  upright  stone 
served  as  altar  and  tHvine  tymbol  in  one ;  but  is 

*  The  exoeptioa  b  ei>  I*  (ar  from  certain.  The  laat  olauae  of 
the  reiae  la  omitted  in  LXX  BA*  thouch  anpplied  in  Luc.  text 
and  by  a  later  hand  in  A.  The  preceding  relative  elanaa,  with 
Ita  ir.  lity.  loSv  and  the  nnique  nse  of  naw,  appmra  to  the 
pnasBtmltar  to  have  baaBmatilated  at  soma  early  ' 


the  later  and  more  developed  form  of  the  culttu^ 
both  among  Semites  and  otner  races,  the  altar  an& 
stone-symbol  came  to  be  separated  the  one  from 
the  other.  This  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  found  convenient  to  have  a  separate  place 
for  the  reception  and  slaughter  of  the  victim,  and 
to  this  another  motive  came  to  be  superadded  in 
connexion  with  the  larger  and  more  important 
sanctuaries,  viz.  the  need  of  having  an  erection 
which  should  be  conspicuous  to  a  large  concourse 
of  beholders  who  witnessed  in  silence  the  solemn 
act  of  slaughter.  The  further  need  to  provide  for 
the  reception  and  disposal  of  the  blood  gave  rise  to 
special  arrangements  in  this  particular  apparatus 
of  worship.  That  the  distinction  between  altar 
and  stone-symbol  arose  very  early  in  the  history 
of  primitive  Israel  is  clearly  revealed  by  the  facts 
of  language,  since  it  is  quite  evident  that  osp 
'altar  or  place  of  slaughter,  belongs  to  early  as 
well  as  late  Hebrew.  These  views  are  esteblished 
by  arctueological  evidence.  Primitive  dolmens 
have  been  discovered  provided  with  hollows  formed 
for  drink-ofierings,  and  intended  to  serve  as  altars. 
Stones  were  also  nsed  by  the  ancient  Palestinian 
inhabitante  for  the  worship  of  ancestral  manes  as 
well  as  to  mark  the  place  of  bnriaL  See  Nowack 
in  JTisi.  Arehdol.  L  p.  92,  who  cites  from  the 
reeearchee  of  Noetling  and  Schumacher  in  ZDPV 
ix.  268,  and  Zeitsch.  fiir  Ethnol.  zix.  37  S. ;  and 
Conder,  Heth  and  Moab,  pp.  238,  266  fi".  The  Rev. 
James  Sibree  has  informea  the  present  writer  that 
many  similar  stones  have  been  found  in  Mada- 
gascar. 

Much  obscurity  hangs  over  the  origin  of  the 
unhewn  stone  repreeentetion  of  deity.  It  has 
been  generally  held  that  that  origin  is  to  be  found 
in  the  primitive  fetish  worship  of  which  many 
illustrations  have  been  collected  by  Prof.  Tylor  * 
and  other  writers  from  Africa,  India,  and  ancient 
Hellas.  TheophrastuB  (4th  cent.  B.C.)  describes 
the  superstitious  Greek  as  passing  the  anointed 
stones  in  the  street,  taking  oat  his  oil-phial  and 
pouring  ito  contents  on  them^  and  then,  after  falling 
on  his  knees  to  worship,  going  on  his  way  (Char. 
xvL).  Survivals  of  stone-worship  were  to  be  found 
even  in  quite  recent  times  among  the  remote 
mountain  peaaanto  of  Norway  (Tylor,  ib.  p.  167). 
According]^  the  employment  of  the  stone-symhol 
among  the  primitive  Semites  may  be  regarded  as 
part  al  a  well-nigh  universal  tradition  of  antiquity. 
In  ancient  Arabic  polytheism  we  find  the  stone 
n«f6  or  the  group  of  anfdi.  The  blood  of  the 
sa(nificial  victun  was  smeared  upon  the  stone. 
The  idea  involved  in  this  act  was  evidentiy,  as 
Robertson  Smith  suggests,  that  of  bringing  'the 
oifering  into  direct  contact  with  the  deity,  and  in 
like  manner  the  practice  of  stroking  the  saciiad  stone 
(t.g.  that  ^  the  Kaaba)  with  the  hand  ia  identical 

*  PrimUm  CvUvn,  toL  IL  p.  1810.  It  ia  by  no  means  eaay 
to  define  the  meaning  of  'tetiah.'  Uaually  it  ia  explained  aa 
meaning  the  material  thing,  aa  a  atone,  wliich  ia  made  the 
object  of  wonhip.  Othera  deny  thia,  treaUng  the  fetlah  aa 
a  magical '  medium  whereby  one  ia  placed  in  cloeer  connexion 
with  the  deiu,  and  hi  whidi  divine  power*  reaide.'  See  Ohan- 
tepie  de  la  Saoaaaya,  Lthrbuek  itr  BtiigionigttcJi.*  L  p.  14. 
Tnii  writer  remarka  with  much  truth  Oiat  it  ia  not  any  or  eveir 
object  of  aenae-perception  to  which  the  term  can  be  applied., 
'bat  only  the  Individual,  ooe  might  aay,  aooidentel  object 
which  attracta  the  attention  of  the  eavage.'  There  la  no 
eieenttal  diatlnctton  between  the  fetiah  and  the  idoL  The 
diatinction  la  merely  one  of  external  form.  The  former  la  a 
rude  natural  object  aoddentally  found,  the  latter  ia  carved  or 

Sinted  by  human  haoda.  In  both  caaea  the  aplrit,  wblch  ia 
e  object  of  worahip  and  wfaoee  help  ia  aourht,  u  auppoaed  to 
be  in  acme  way  Incorporate  In  the  materiaL  Siebeck,  Lthr. 
buck  der  Religtontphilotophit,  p.  64,  oontrasta  thia  view  with 
the  mon  advanced  conception  whidi  regarda  the  idol  aa  the 
lymbol  and  not  the  aeat  of  dei^.  It  may  hen  be  remarked.  In 
order  to  pnvent  mlaunderaUmding,  that  the  expreeeion  'atone- 
symbol'  la  not  need  in  thia  exduaive  aenae  in  thia  article.  The 
atone  among  the  early  Semites  net  only  rtprtttnttd  but  ineor 
porattd  the  mnnaa  of  tha  ddty.  See  Bobertaon  Smith,  BS* 
p.2040. 
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with  the  praetioe  of  toudhing  or  •troldng  the  gar- 
ments or  Maid  of  »  man  in  aeta  <rf  mpplioauon 
before  him.' 

The  stone  might  represent  a  male  or  female  deity, 
bnt  it  moat  not  be  mferred  that  the  plurality  of 
stones  represented  always  a  plurality  of  deities. 
Probably  it  represented  as  a  rule  a  ringle  object  of 
worship,  jnst  as  the  twelve  stones  erected  by  Joshua 
ftt  611^  (Jos  4"),  and  the  same  number  by  Moses 
(on  the  occasion  of  the  oovenant  sacrifice  at  Sinai, 
£z  24'),  for  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  represented 
the  one  God,  Jehovah.  According  to  Wellhansen 
{Beste  arab.  ffeid.*  p.  102)  it  was  oostomary  in 
oaths  to  swear  '  by  the  anfAb  which  stand  around 
such  and  snoh  a  god.'  In  an  intsMsting  passsge 
in  which  Herodoras  describes  the  mode  in  which 
the  ancient  Arabs  ratify  a  solemn  covenant  (iiL  8), 
he  speaks  of  seven  stones  on  which  the  sa(nificial 
blood  was  smeared  in  honour  of  Dionysus  and  the 
heavenly  (goddess).  probablT  meanmg  the  sun 
and  moon  (so  Abient).  In  tne  interesting  narra- 
tive of  NUns  quoted  by  Bobertson  Smith  (AS*  p. 
SS8),  the  oameTchosen  as  a  victim  is  boimd  upon  a 
rude  altar  of  stones  piled  together.  Probably  this 
may  be  renurded  as  the  most  primitive  type  of 
Arabian  or  Semitic  sacrifice. 

The  sacred  stone  (or  stones)  was  not  conveyed 
by  the  nomadio  clan  from  place  to  place  in  its 
wanderings,  like  an  ark  or  some  movable  timula- 
erum,  but  remained  stationaiy,  since  the  stone  may 
be  considered  to  have  focussed  the  presence  and 
personal  power  of  the  deity  that  owned  and  occu- 
pied the  TsmsttOf,  ^odesh  (or  ^c^ram),  as  the  hal- 
lowed spot  was  named  by  Greek  or  Semite  respec- 
tively. Such  a  spot  was  freqnentiy  one  of  special 
fertiuty  accompanied  bv  a  sacred  sprine  and  tree. 
Frequently  the  moffwd  oonsisted  of  a  large 
natural  upright  rock  of  irregular  shape.  The  two 
pillars  of  Heracles  (the  Oreek  equivalent  of  Baal) 
consisted  probably  of  enormous  diff-Iike  rocks 
situated  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Numerous 
examples  of  such  natural  blocks  of  stone  in  tUu 
are  given  in  BS*  p.  110  (see  especially  the  foot- 
note). Among  these  is  the  notable  stone-symbol 
of  the  goddess  ol  LAt  (see  Kinthip  and  Marriape, 
p.  292 nT).  Donghty  gives  a  description  of  his  visit 
to  ^-fA^,  where  he  saw  this  and  two  other  sacred 
stones  (^fioMa  DaMrta,  iL  p.  S1S£).  The  inter- 
esting fact  that  goddesses  were  also  worshipped 
under  these  stone  •  qrmbols  dearlv  proves  that 
Movers  is  wrong  in  ascribing  to  them  a  phallic 
origin  and  charMter.*  They  can  only  be  explained 
as  one  of  the  many  forms  of  fetishism  out  ox  whieb 
polytheistio  cnltus  grew. 

Any  stone  of  this  character  would  mark  a 
BitA-«l.  Hence  such  stones  came  to  be  called 
by  tlie  Greeks  /ScUmXat  or  ^rAia.t  In  Is  67*  we 
have  an  interesting  reference  to  the  wide  pre- 
valence of  this  worwdp  of  sacred  stones,  on  which 
drink-ofierings  were  poured  and  to  which  meal- 
ofierings  were  offered.  In  the  w&dis,  the  winter- 
torrents  made  these  booldets  smooth  and  round. 
See  Cheyne's  note,  ad  loe.,  in  SBOT. 

It  was  not  at  every  spot  that  such  sacred  pillars 
were  erected.  There  must  be  a  special  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  presence  in  order  to  render  the 
worship  valid,  because  the  place  had  thus  become 
investM  with  special  sanctity.  Not  simply  fertile 
oases  with  trees  and  flowing  spring  coming  from 
the  depths  of  the  soil,  but  also  special  events,  as 
battles,  Bignal  deliverances  and  visions,  were 
tokens  of  &>d's  presence.  Thus  after  the  battie  of 
M'ii'hr"**'',  Saul  ordered  a  great  stone  to  be  rolled 

•  Oomp.  BS*,  p.  «{8  It.  (additionsl  NoU  DX 
t  On  tn<M  M^ti  u  wondeivworkliiff  itonM  endowad  with 
miclo  powMts.  MS  Pietacfanuum,  0«mS.  <br  PMnMT.  p.  208, 


(1  S  14'*)  which  served  as  an  altar  fv.*) ;  Bethel, 
aooording  to  JE,  became  a  conseoratea  spot  through 
the  vision  of  Jacob,  who  in  consequence  set  up  the 
stone  piUar  and  poured  oil  upon  it  (Gn  28"). 

These  passages  sufficiently  illustrate  the  primi- 
tive character  of  the  pre-ezilian  Hebrew  maffcM 
which  formed  the  indispensable  accompaniment  of 
every  sanctuary  (Hos  S').  The  earlypre-exilian 
code  of  legislation  preserved  in  Ex  20"  sought  to 
keep  intact  the  stone's  primitive  condition.  It 
was  to  remun  unhewn  and  no  iron  instrument  was 
to  desecrate  it,  either  because  the  stone  itself  was 
sacrosanct  like  the  sacred  enclosure  in  which  it 
stood,  or  perhaps^  as  Nowack  suggests  (Htb. 
Arch&ol.  IL  p.  17),  because  the  profaning  hand  ot 
man  drove  the  numen  out  of  tiie  stone.  If  we  are 
to  believe  the  statement  of  the  Mishna  tract 
Middoth  (iiL  1),  the  altar  of  bumt-ofiering  in 
Herod's  temple  was  formed  of  unhewn  stones. 
Throughout  the  earlier  portion  of  OT  narrative 
we  constantiy  meet  wito  allusions  to  the  stone 
pillars  of  the  local  aanctnariea,  *.g.  Shechem  (Jos 
24*'),  Ramoth-gilead  (On  SI*),  Gilgal  (Jos  4*), 
Mizpeh  (1 S  7"),  Gibeon  (2  S  20*),  En-rogel  (1  K  1% 
Sometimes  tiie  stone  gave  the  name  to  the  spot, 
as  Eben-'ezer  (1 S  7",  cf.  4').  Here  again,  as  in  the 
case  of  1 S  14"  (already  mentioned),  the  erection  of 
the  stone  at  a  particular  spot  follows  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Divine  power  in  His  people's  signal  victory. 
That  the  rough  stone  {moffeba),  as  the  symbol  of 
Jehovah,  difiered  in  no  respect  from  that  which 
was  erected  to  represent  Baal,  is  quite  certain. 
Baal  wotsfaip  and  Jehovah  worship  at  the  local 
bdmdth  were  inextricably  blended  in  the  pre- 
Denteronomic  period,  as  the  oracles  of  Hoeea 
clearly  testify  (Hos  2"  the  genuineness  of  which 
Wellhatisen  and  Nowack  unnecessarily  surrender). 
The  moffiMth  of  Baal  were  destroyed  in  Samaria 
by  the  reforming  zeal  of  Jehu  (2  K  10'*'  **). 


mZBK  FILUB. 


Whether  there  is  any  reference  to  the  stone- 
symbol  in  the  designation  of  Jehovah  by  the  name 
'  rook '  in  many  poetical  passages  in  tiie  OT  (Pa 
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18^,  1  S  a*,  Dt  82<^,  Is  sen,  it  fa  not  easy  to 
determine.  The  name  for  roolc  here  u  nx,  which 
also  enters  into  proper  names  which  have  their 
parallels  in  Assyrian  (Sohrader,  COT  ii.  p.  326). 
The  balance  of  evidence  is  on  the  whole  against 
this  attractive  supposition.  In  the  first  place,  the 
ooonrrenoe  of  sncn  names  in  Hebrew  is  late  (Buch- 
aiMS  (tenrpbnrves  that  thegr  oooar only  in  P  and 
nerar  ia  JB  or  Judges  *).  In  the  aeeona  place,  dx 
ia  not  the  term  aasodated  with  the  sacred  symbol 
hy  the  Hehiews,  bat  |9V  S  W  is  never  employed 
in  personal  proper  names.  Probably,  therefore,  we 
should  reeard  the  use  of  mr  in  the  personal  names 
and  in  the  poetical  passages  as  figurative  only, 
Jehovah  being  regarded  as  a  safe  and  strong  place 
of  refnge  (Ps  27*  61'),  or  as  affording  shadow  from 
oppressive  beat,  of.  Is  32*.  See,  farther,  art. 
BOCK. 

In  Phoenician  coitus  we  frequently  notice  the 
presence  of  t%oin  pillart.  Thus  we  find  twin 
piUiurs  erected  in  Solomon's  templet  by  Hiram 
the  Tyrian  artificer  (1  K  T"*"").  Similar  twin 
pillars  are  exhibited  on  coins  which  portray  the 
MBUfl*  at  VajHuM,  and  also  th^  wprwentoa  tiie 


fmt  fiiuis  ni  tnoM  er  ifnoMii  ix  rtmm. 

deity  MelVarth  at  Tyre.  The  latter  are  specially 
'  described  by  Herodotus  (iL  44),  who  paid  a  personal 
visit  of  inapeotion  to  this  famous  Tyrian  snrine  of 
Hercules  (MelVart^).  According  to  Herodotus, 
this  temple  was  sumptuously  wrought  and  fur- 
nished. One  of  the  pillars  was  of  refined  gold, 
and  the  other  of  emerald  (or  more  probably,  as 
Abicht  suggests,  of  green  glass),  the  latter  emitting 
a  bright  light  at  night-time,  perhaps  for  the 
mariners  at  sea.  To  the  same  category  belong 
the  bronse  pillars  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  at 
Gades  (T!|),  another  Phoenician  settlement,  de- 
scribed by  Strabo. 

Respecting  Phoenician  stones,  sometimes  called 
Tu,  see  Pietschmann's  Oeieh.  der  P/Uinisier,  pp. 
204-213.  Among  the  varied  forms  of  these  Phoeni- 
oian  stelcB,  some  of  which  were  worked  into  a  square 
shape  tapering  at  the  top  (see  illnstration  below), 
special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  votive  ttela, 
erected  by  individuals  as  the  result  of  a  vow  to 
the  deity  in  order  to  secure  some  desired  object. 
Many  oi  them  have  no  inscription.  Others  oear 
a  legend  which  would  nearly  always  be  somewhat 
of  the  foUowing  eharaoter:  'To  the  Babbi^  the 
Taait-P'n6-Ba'al  and  the  Aden,  the  Baal-Qammon, 
as  N.N.  son  of  N.N.  has  vowed,  since  they  have 
heard  his  voice;  may  they  bless  him.'  It  is 
possible  that  this  may  have  been  the  real  character 
of  the  memorial  stone  erected  by  Absalom  (2  S 
18",  '  Now  Absalom  in  his  life  time  had  reared  up 
for  himself  the  ma/ffibeth  which  is  in  the  king^ 
dale ;  for  be  said,  I  have  no  son  to  keep  my  name 
in  remembrance ;  and  he  called  the  moff^icM  after 

*  Htbnw  Proper  Name*,  p.  IM,  cf.  also  1S6  f. 

t  On  the  difflcultiea  of  the  text  of  1  K  7»-B  deallni;  with  the 
two  piUftrs  in  the  portico  of  Solomon's  temple,  Jachin  and 
Boki,  iee  Kloetennum,  Kittel  (cf.  Jer  ezn-O),  and  BenzinKer, 
ad  lie  Tb»  last  ia  especially  useful  on  the  archnologicai 
details  and  religious  slgniUnanne,  See  also  the  figured  repre- 
■sntatiwis  in  his  Ocmmintaey,  p.  M,  and  in  bis  B»b.  ArMM. 

MO  iffiM      b*  tMmd  In  BehiaS^^ir  1  p.  174. 
▼OL.  III.— s6 
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his  own  name,  and  it  is  called  Absalom's  monu- 
ment (-■;)  unto  this  day ').  It  may  have  been  rather 


a  votive  stone  than  merely  memorial,  erected  in 
anticipation  of  his  attempt  to  seize  the  throne. 
There  is  no  necessity,  with  LOhr,  to  suppose  that 
this  ma^eba  was  originally  the  mark  of  an  (dd 
Canaanitia  sanctuary,  and  that  its  significance  as 
a  Divine  symbol  has  been  transiformM  into  some- 
thing else  Dv  the  writer ;  see  Smend,  AUtUt,  E»- 
ligionsgesch.*  p.  132  and  footnote. 

The  erection  of  the  moffibi  as  m  stone-symbol 
was  forbidden  in  the  DeuterOBomio  code  (Pt-ifi», 
'  Neither  shalt  thou  set  thee  up  a  tnofflbd,  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  hateth'),  which  belongs  to 
about  the  year  B.C.  621  in  Josiah's  reign.  Here- 
after it  became  illegitimate.  The  reference  to 
the  pillar  to  Jehovah  at  the  border  of  Egypt  in 
Is  Iff*,  'there  shall  be  a  matfiba  at  the  border 
[of  Egypt]  to  the  Lord,'  must  be  regarded  as 
pre-exilian  and  pre-Deuteronomio,  though  it  ii 
probable  that  the  chapter  in  which  it  occurs 
baa  be«ai  affected  by  later  influenoes.  See  art.. 
AUEAB. 

LmuTDai.— Besides  fbs  Utentnn  raterred  to,  oonsult. 
Wellhausen,  SmUar.  UM.*m.  101, 141 ;  DUmann  on  On  t!8M, 
Dt  16»  ;  Drirer  on  Dt  IflU ;  Smith  on  1 8  <M ;  Oonder,  Syrian 
Ston*  Lore,  new  ed.  1896,  p.  86. 

Owen  C.  Whttkhousk. 
PILLAR,  PLAIN  OF  THE.— In  Jg  9*  we  read 
that  the  men  of  Shechem  and  all  the  house  of 
Millo  made  Abimelech  king  '  by  the  plain  (AV ; 
RV  '  oak,*  BVm  •  terebinth ')  of  the  pillar  that 
was  in  Shediem '  ^d^9  ■Hpi;  vp^  fi^trov  ;  LXX  B  rpit 
rg  pa^irtf  ri  mptrg  trdamtt  r^t  Iv  Six'/iott  [A  om. 
rp  (iptrn  and  the  second  r^tl ;  Aq.  M  reSlov  amiKil)- 
fULTOt ;  Vulg.  jrtxta  futrcum  qua  stabat  in  Sichem). 
The  correct  rendenng  is  undoubtedly  '  the  tere- 
binth of  the  pillar'  (see  Oak  No.  S  and  Plain 
No.  2),  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  ean* 
be  obtained  from  the  MT  ay;.  The  latter  liwrd  u 
lield  W  some  («.«.  Stnder)  to  be  a  Bonn  ^onym- 
oas  tnth  rwi  not  vna  so  the  abtencw  irf  the 
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[  article  has  to  be  aooonnted  for.  It  is  possible  th«t, 
I  inserting  the  article,  and  punctuating  differently, 
;  we  shodd  read  3*ot  (cf.  IS  13=>  14'*,  2  S  23») ; 
:  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  course  appears  to  be 
to  emend,  with  Moore  (followed  by  Bndde),  to 
n^ve?  *  the  moffdid  terebinth.'    Abimelech,  as 
Moore  appositely  points  out,  was  thus  acclaimed 
at  the  sanctuary  of  Shechem,  as  Saul  was  at  that 
of  Gilgal  (1  S  U>*).   The  name  was  in  all  prob- 
ability purposely  obscured  by  the  Massoretic 
reading  and  punctuation  s^p;.   The  ma^fiM  men- 
tioned u  Jg  9*  is  perhaps  the  same  as  is  called  in 
Joe  24**  '  a  great  stone  '  (n^-i)  Ji\(). 

J.  A.  Selbib. 
PILLOW.— 1.  T3|  1  S  19'»-  M  [only].    Michal,  ac 
cording  to  AV  and  RV,  ^ut  a  pillow  of  goats'  hair 

'  at  the  head  of  the  teraphira  which  she  had  laid  in 
David's  bed.  The  LXX  {firaf>)  reads  ryj  as  -Qf 
(constr.  of  -gf  'liver') ;  and  this  is  adopted  by  Jos. 
{Ant.  Yi.  zL  4),  who  describes,  somewhat  fanci- 
fully, how  the  i«lpitation  of  the  goat's  liver  under 
theMd-clothes  oonv^ed  to  Saul's  messengers  the 
impressioa  that  David  was  ^psping  for  breath. 
The  root  laa,  from  which  is  aenved,  probably 
means  to  *  intertwine  or  net,'  so  that  O'nrp 
would  ngnify  something  woven  or  netted  from 
groats'  hsor.  Hence  one  or  other  of  the  two  render- 
ings proposed  in  BVm  ('  quilt  or  network')  should 
piQbaUy  be  adopted  in  preference  to  the  text.  A 
u»  .~:l>ar  of  commentators  {e.g,  Sebastian  Schmidt, 
Ewald,  Keil)  think  the  reference  is  to  a  mosquito- 
net  (raruTcZor)  spread  over  the  face  of  a  person 
sleeping.  Bn^  as  Driver  points  out,  in  Jth  13*, 
where  wis  Greek  term  is  used  of  the  Canopy  (wh. 
see)  of  Holofemes'  bed,  the  Kuvuwttm  is  fixed  upon 
the  <m!X<H  or  bedposts.  In  favour  of  the  render- 
ing '  quilt'  we  have  the  employment  of  a  cognate 
Heb.  term  -4^  in  2  K  8**  for  the  coverlet  ^ich 
Haxael  nsed  to  smother  Benhadad.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  description  of  Michal's  action 
in  1  S  19"  is  not  clear  enough  to  determine  the 
sense  of  tu.  The  following  term  vx^i^  ( AV  '  for 
his  bolster,^  BV  'at  the  head  thereof')  does  not 
define  the  poatian  in  which  the  was  placed 
with  reference  to  the  head,  whether  over,  or  under, 
or  around  it ;  it  simply  implies  proximity  (see, 
further.  Driver,  LOhr,  and  H.  P.  Smith,  €M  foe.). 
2.  It  is  this  word  rMi^  which  is  rendered  by  AV 
•  pillow  ■  in  On  9SP~  "but  BV  gives  more  correctly 
■  under  his  head '  (LXX  wp^  odroC).  The 

other  occorrenoes  of  the  Heb.  expression  in  the 
same  sense  are  1  S2e'-U'>*,  in  all  of  which  AV  has 
•at  his  bolster,'  BV  'at  his  head'  (in  v."  read 

I  iT*'«r>fe  for  W  •oWlpP!  AV  'fTMU  Saul's  bolster,' 
BV  'from  Saol's  head':  LXX  iw6  wpin  n^oX^ 

I  a*roO) ;  1  K  19*,  where  both  AV  and  BV  render 
n*%7;  by  '  at  hu  (Elijah's)  head '  (AVm  '  bolster ' ; 
LXX  Toit  Kt^aiSft  aM>).  8.  tia\n  (LXX  vpoa- 
cc^dXata)  Ezk  13"  (AV,  BV  '  piUows The  mean- 
ing appears  to  be '  fillets '  or '  bands,'  used  as  amulets 
or  eharms,  for  instance  in  the  process  of  divina- 
tion. See  art.  Kkrchisf,  also  Pbylaotebibs,  p. 
872",  and  cf.  the  Comm.  of  Davidson  or  Bertholet, 
ad  UK.  4.  vpoaK*^d\aur.  '  Pillow '  is  the  correct 
tr.  of  this  word  in  1  Es  3*.  where  we  are  told  that 
the  three  pages  of  Darius  each  wrote  his  sentence, 
sealed  it  np,  and  put  it  under  the  king's  pillow. 
The  only  other  Biblical  occurence  of  this  Gr. 
term  (in  addition  to  the  LXX  of  Ezk  13i*-  *°  above) 
is  Mk  4",  where  we  read  that  Jesus  was  in  the 
stem  asleep  'on  a  pillow'  (so  AV,  but  BV  'on 
the  cnshion,'  Gr.  M  ri  TpofKfdSaim').  The  refer- 
ence appears  to  be  tq  the  cnshion  used  by  rowers 
ICratin.  Sor.  IB,  Hermipp.  Strai.  v.);  see  the 
Comm.  adloe.  J.  A.  Sblbie. 

PILTAI  {x'!9,  B  ,om..  A  *cX^cO.— The  head  of 
the  priestly  house  of  Moadiah  in  the  time  of  Joi- 
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akim,  Neh  12".  It  is  possible  that  we  should 
emend  to  XTt,  PalH;  of.  Nu  13*,  1  S  26**,  2  S  23**. 

PIH  Jg  4»-  *•  BV  for  AV  '  naU.'   The  Heb.  is 

to;  (LXX  «-d(r<raXoi).  In  5",  by  an  nnaccountable 
inconsistency,  BV  retains  'nail,'  although  the 
Heb.  is  the  same,  and  relegates  '  tent-pin'  to  the 
margin.  On  the  other  uses  of  the  word  10;  see  art. 
Paddle.  The  tent-pins,  to  whioh  the  ropes  of  the 
tent  were  fastened  (Is  33^),  were  notojf  mrtal  but 
of  wood,  as  among  the  Bed&wtn  at  the  present 
day  (see  Moore,  ad  loc. ).  For  the  question  whether 
the  description  of  Jael's  action  in  4"-  **  is  not  due 
to  a  prosaic  misunderstanding  of  5"  (Welih.  Comp. 
p.  222;  W.  B.  Smith,  OTJC*p.  132;  Stade.OFP 

1.  p.  178  n.),  see  artt  Jabl  and  Siskba. 

PIHE  TRSE^The  tr*  in  AV  of  two  Heb.  ex. 
pressions— 1.  ^tVl  'ef-themen  (Neh  8"),  BV  '  wUd 
olive.'  We  mcline  to  the  rendering  'fatwood 
trees'  for  this  expression  in  this  ana  the  other 
passages  in  which  it  oconrs.  This  wonld  include 
all  the  reainons  trees  of  Palestine  and  Syrian 
especially  the  pines.  See  Oil  Tkkb. 

a.  yyif  tidhhdr  (Is  41U  60"  BVm  '  plane ').  There 
is  nothing  in  the  etymology  to  indicate  the  tree 
intended.  Darddr  in  the  Arab.,  which  is  used  for 
both  the  elm  and  the  ash,  is  cited  by  the  Oxf.  Heb. 
Lex. ;  but  this  is  from  a  different  root,  ddrdir,  not 
dMdr,  and  really  sheds  no  light  on  the  question. 
Thoodotion  (Q<>«)  transliterated  -vm  by  eaSMf, 
while  Symmachus  rendered  it  TreXotoa',  t.«.  m\(ar. 
'elm.'  In  the  LXX  there  are  five  trees  namea 
where  there  are  three  in  MT ;  possibly  two  of  the 
names  are  doublets.  The  reMing  of  BVm  (and 
Cheyne) '  plane '  does  not  seem  to  have  any  founda- 
tion. The  same  is  true  of  <3eseniu8'  rendering 
'oak.'  This  he  obtains  from  the  radical  signifi- 
cation of  cUthr  (Arab. )=* age'  or  'duration';  but 
the  Heb.  [yrii  ddhar,  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
any  such  meaning.  Perhaps  the  best  refuge  for 
our  ignorance  wonld  be  a  teztnal  or  marginal 
transliteration  tidhh&r,  as  suggested  in  the  case 
of  ti'athshUr  in  the  same  passage  (see  Box  TSBK), 
and  'oUgummibn  (see  Aiaxm).        6.  £.  Post. 

PIHHACLE  (srep^Mr,  diminntivB  of  nieui, 
'wing';  so  lit.  'little  wing';  Vulg.  Dtnnaetatm 
and  finma  respectively  in  Mt  4*  and  Lk  4*.  the 
only  two  places  where  the  Gr.  word  oocnis  in  NT). 
—That  part  of  the  temple  enclosure  (ri  Ufir,  not 
b  raJit)  to  which  the  devil  took  our  Lord  for  the 
purpose  of  tempting  Him. 

wTtp&ftar  is  used  in  the  LXX  to  translate  the 
following  Heb.  words: — 1.  IW  kanSph,  Mring  or 
border,  as  of  a  garment,  Nn  16",  1  S  I5f  24<. 

2.  tVf)  finapptr,  fin  of  a  fish,  Lv  11*.  AristoUe 
in  repl  i/'vxm,  >•  6*  1^.  has  the  word  in  this  sense. 
8.  rrfa  kSfOh,  Ex  28**  (AV  'border,'  BV  'edge'  of 
breastplate). 

In  KT  it  stands  for  some  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
sanctuary  or  of  the  temple  proper,  perhaps  the 
S.E.  comer,  from  which  tne  widest  and  most  im- 
pressive view  was  obtained.  The  part  meant  wa 
wdl  Imown,  as  the  use  of  the  article  ri  (rrr/N^Tto*) 
shows,  but  the  word  is  used  in  this  connexion  only 
and  we  have  no  means  of  definitely^  fixing  its 
connotation.  Opinions,  which  differ  widely,  may 
be  arranged  in  two  main  classes. 

(a)  Those  which  make  the  pinnacle  a  part  of 
the  sanctuary  or  temple  proper  (4  wi4i).  Meyer 
(on  Mt  4*)  argues  that  the  use  of  roC  (<poC,  not 
rov  raov,  shows  that  the  temple  proper  cannot  be 
meant ;  but  he  forgets  in  tlus  criticism  that  Upir 
is  a  general  word  which  embraces  the  sanctuary 
and  also  the  adjoining  buildings;  it  therefwe 
covers  vaM,  thon^  it  includes  more.  It  has  this 
more  extensive  meaning  in  Mt  12*  24',  Mk  13*, 
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Lk  21*  2Sf*,  though  in  some  other  paaaages  it  seems 
to  denote  the  buildings  around,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  temple  proper,  as  in  Mt  iV*-"  20",  Mk  14« 
Lk  Iff  21"  22"  24"  etc  In  Mt  4*  and  Lk  4*  it 
may  be  used  in  the  broad  or  in  the  narrow 
sense — the  word  itself  proves  nothing.  The  sense 
here  must  aooordingly  be  ascertained  from  the 
oontext,  or  probabilitieB  of  the  case.  Those 
who  seek  the  pinnade  somewhere  in  the  sanctu- 
ary differ  as  to  its  exact  situation.  (1)  Luther, 
Beoa,  and  Grotius  place  it  on  the  parapet  sur- 
rounding the  roof :  such  a  fence  had  bv  law  (Dt  22") 
to  be  placed  on  the  roof  of  all  builaings,  to  pre- 
vent accident  by  falling.  (2)  The  ridge  or  the 
highest  point  of  the  roof,  say  Frit^he  and 
Winer.  (3)  Aooording  to  Panlus,  it  is  the  gable 
or  pediment  of  the  roof,  and  it  gets  its  name  from 
its  shape  A>  W  Krefaa,  Keim,  and  generally  the 
older  expositors  identify  the  so -called  pinnade 
with  the  roof.  (6)  Lightfoot  {Sor.  Seb.  on  Mt  4') 
holds  that  the  snmmit  of  the  071N  {'iildm)  or  porch, 
which  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  sanctuary  on 
the  east,  is  what  we  are  to  understand.  This 
porch  was,  he  says,  like  a  wing  of  the  temple, 
and  tiie  top  of  it  was  like  its  wing. 

(i)  Others  hold  that  a  part  of  some  out-building 
is  what  is  meant.  Here  again,  as  before,  there 
are  differences  as  to  the  details.  (1)  Wetstein 
and  Michaelis  think  that  Solomon's  porch  on  the 
east  of  the  temple  (see  Jos.  Ant.  xxi.  ix.  7)  ia 
what  is  meant.  (2)  The  Zrod  jSanXtn)  on  the  south 
side  of  the  temple  area  (see  Jos.  Ant.  XT.  xL  0) 
is  what  B.-Crusina,  Amoldi,  and  Meyer  take  the 
word  to  stand  for.  From  this  portico,  according 
to  the  account  of  Josephus  (see  above),  the  view 
below  is  a  deep  and  £^day  one.  This  ia  the  opinion 
to  which  Ldgntfoot  is  most  inclined  next  to  his 
own. 

When,  however,  we  remember  that  the  sanctu- 
ary waa  on  the  mghest  of  a  series  of  terraces,  so 
tiiat  its  roof  would  command  valleys  and  moun- 
tains around  Jerus.,  and  even  beyond  Jordan,  it 
is  much  more  natural  and  impressive  to  make 
the  sanctuary  roof  the  scene  of  this  temptation. 
Meyer  objects  tliat,  on  account  of  its  being  covered 
witn  pointed  spikes,  put  there  to  keep  the  birds 
away,  Christ  could  not  have  been  placed  there; 
but  the  priests  are  known  to  have  ascended  to 
this  roof^  (Middotk,  eh.  4;  Tanmith,  Tabn.  Babw 
fol.  29).  T.  W.  DAVIB& 

PINOH  An  Edomite  'duke,'  Gn  36«  (A 

*vit,  D  *ta>tif,  E  ^iriir)-!  Ch  1"  (B  *tti>iir,  A 
4n>i6r).  It  is  the  same  name  which  appears  in 
Nu  33**  as  PoBon  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
Israelites.  See  Punon. 

PIPE,  in  the  sense  of  a  tube,  occurs  in  AY  and 
BV  of  Zee  4*  (Mpyio),  and  in  Av  (RV  has  <  spouts') 
of  v.>*  (liH^js)  in  connexion  with  the  golden  candle- 
stick which  the  prophet  saw  in  a  vision,  and  which 
had  a  bowl  at  the  top  filled  with  oil  for  supply- 
ing its  seven  Iam|>s  bv  means  of  pipes  leading  to 
them.  For  <  pipe '  in  tne  sense  of  a  musical  instru 
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PIRAX  (0^9  '  wOdass'T).— Thekingof  Jarmuth 
who  joined  other  four  kings  against  Gibeon,  but 
was  aefeated  hv  Joshua  at  Beth-horon  and  after- 
wards put  to  aeath  at  Makkedah  along  with  his 
allies  (Jos  lO"-)-  According  to  Hommel  (ulne.  Seb. 
Trad.  223  n.),  Pir'am  is  identical  with  Pir'u,  the 
name  of  an  Arabian  king  in  the  time  of  Sargon. 
Sayce  {SEB  2ZbJi.)  compares  the  Egyp.  Pi-Smni. 

PIRATHOH,  PIBATHOHITE  {'iivnf,i  «a/ia0iin'Wr«;s, 
hue. 'E<ppiia8ii>rlTrit),  Jg  12"-". — Abdon,  a  minor 
Judge,  was  a  PiraUiontte,  t.e.  a  native  of  Pirathon 


'  in  the  land  of  Ephraim,  in  the  hill-countiy  of  the 
Amalekites,'  a  district  either  anciently  ueld  by 
the  Amaleldtes,  or  seized  by  them  on  one  of  their 
invasions  from  the  south.  Benaiah,  one  of  David's 
mu'hty  men,  belonged  to  the  same  town,  2  S  29*°, 
1  Ch  11"  A  ^t-apaBuvei,  27"  4  Ik  iapaSiiw.  It  is 
generally  identified  with  Fer'ata,  6  miles  S.W.  of 
Samaria  (a  site  also  proposed  for  Opbrah) ;  some 
prefer  Fer'on,  due  W.  of  Samaria.  Smith  suggests 
that  Pirathon  was  a  fortress  at  the  head  of  the 
Wady  Far'ah,  H6SL  355,  cf.  350f.;  Moore  is  in 
clined  to  look  for  it  in  Benjamin,  as  Abdon  is  a 
Benjamite  family  in  1  Ch  "  9".  Pirathon 
was  one  of  the  places  fortified  by  Bacchides, 
1  Mac  9**  Kal  riff  QapuriSa  ^paSdr.  It  appears  that 
ml  Hjr  has  fallen  out  of  the  text  before  4.  here. 
The  other  fortresses  in  this  verse  are  all  A>  rg 
lovteUf,  so  that  4.  can  hardly  be  the  same  as 
Pirathon  above ;  unless  the  author  made  the  mis- 
take of  introducing  a  Samaritan  town  into  his  list 
of  Judtean  forts.  See  also  Jos.  Ant.  xiu.  L  3. 

G.  A.  COOKK. 
PI80AH.— This  word  (which  always  has  the  def. 
art.  n;99ti)  is  not  found  by  itself,  but  in  Uie  expres- 
sions Ml  and  nj^^ti  n^|^  The  first  of  these 
occurs  in  four  passages,  two  of  which  refer  to 
Moses  (Bt  8"  34>).  In  art.  Nkbo  (Mouirr)  it  is 
pointed  out  that  '  the  top  (head)  of  Pisgah '  and 
'Mt.  Nebo'  are  alternative  designations  (in  D 
and  P  respectively)  of  the  same  spot,  and  the 
situation  is  descriMd.  The  two  other  passagee  are 
Nn  21"  93f*.  In  Nn  21"  a  station  in  the  jonmey- 
ings  of  the  children  of  Israel  ia  described  as  '  the 
top  of  Pisgah  which  looketh  down  upon  the  deswt ' 
(AV  '  toward  Jeshimon,'  cf.  RVm) ;  and  accordhig 
to  Nn  23"  Balak  brought  Balaam,  after  sacrificing 
on  the  high  places  of  Baal,  or  at  Bamoth-ba^ 
{22^),  '  into  the  field  of  Zophim,  to  the  top  of 


le  second  expression  is  found  Dt  3'^  4",  Jos  12^ 
13".  EV  renders  '  slopes  of  Pisgah,'  with  '  spiiags ' 
in  the  margin ;  AV  has  '  Asbdoth-pisgah,'  except 
in  Dt  4*,  where  it  has  '  the  springs  of  Pis^i.'  In 
Jos  10*  12"  Mijijtn  oconrs  by  itself,  and  is  rendei'ed 
BV  '  slopes,'  A  V  '  springs  ;  and  iif^  is  the  first 
word  of  Nu  21»— RV  'sIoto  of  the  vaUeys,'  AV 
'stream  of  tiie  brooks.'  From  these  versions  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  unusual  word  from  the  root 
•um  has  been  variously  interpreted.  In  Aramaic 
itm  means  '  to  pour '  [it  is  the  Targ.  rendering  of 
V  in  MT],  and  hence  1^)!  and  n'l-ic^i;  are  interpreted 
as  places  where  water  is  poured  down,  i.e.  the 
sloping  sides  of  hills,  or  as  pourings  forth,  t.«. 
streams  or  springs. 

The  AV,  in  treating  it  aa  a  proper  name,  follows 
the  LXX,  which  renders  uniformly  'AiniSiit  (tlittiH) 
is  a  variant  in  B  of  Jos  12^  and  A  of  13").  The 
hesitation  of  AV  is  like  that  of  the  Vulgate,  which 
renders  radices  montis  Phasga,  in  Dt,  and  Atedoth 
in  Joshua.  The  Onomosticon  takes  it  as  the  name  of 
a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  adds  '  adpellatur 
antem  addito  oognomento  Asedoth  Fasga,  quod  in 
lingua  nostra  resonat  abedsnm.'  (Cf.  Eus.  [Lag. 
206]:  X^TCTtu  M  'AtriiSi>e  *wryi)  S  i<m  Mievr^.)  It 
also  asserts  (<.v. '  Abarim ')  that  a  district  was  still 
called  ^ouryii,  Fasga  [Onom.  Lag.  ed.  pp.  124,  126, 
237).  No  trace  of  such  a  district  nas  been  found  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  a  very  similar 
name  is  applied  to  a  promontory  on  the  western 
shore  {Bat  Feshkah) ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  is 
the  Neby  Musa  of  Moslem  tradition. 

The  renderings  of  LXX  for  Pisgah  call  for  some 
comment.  In  the  second  group  (those  containing 
'AshdCth-happifgah)  we  find  iaa-fi  or  ^ovYd  three 
times,  and  t^ip  Xa|cvn^  in  Dt4*.  In  the  first 
group  (those  containing  'top  of  Pisgah')  we  find 
*o<ryd  once  (Dt  34'),  but  Nu  21"  toS  \t\a(eviUrov, 
and  Nu  23>«.  Dt  3"  (both  B)  AeXafcv/t^rov. 
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PISIDLA. 


The  root  job  oeom  only  ono«  in  the  Massoretic 
text  of  OT  (Pi  4»*)  in  Targ.  Jenu.  u  a  verb  ■  to 
divide'  (MT  nuand  the  Sr.  Xry.  ma  of  6n  IBf),  and 
MM  denotes  'a  portion.'  The  word  Xofci^  (which 
b  used  of  hewing  and  dxesnng  atone)  is  the  LXX 
nndering  of  the  MT  Soe  in  the  command  to  hew 
the  aeeond  taUae  of  stone  (Ez  34>-<.  Dt  10).  In 
the  Ommuutieim  it  is  regarded  aa  a  translation  of 
Pisgah,  and  the  'oAseMMm'  of  Jerome  (see  the  pas- 
BMes  given  above)  seems  to  indicate  a  mountain 
with  predpitons  sides.  Piagah  as  seen  from  the 
heights  of  uie  Moafaite  plateau  would  not  suggest 
the  idea  of  a  moontain  eat  off  from  its  f ellowi^ut 
aa  seen  fn»n  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan  Valley  its 
steep  sides  justify  the  epithet  'aiicwvm,'  which 
may  be  taken  as  an  interpretation  of  Xa|eirn(i'  and 
PLwah.  There  is  another  alternative  suggested 
by  the  similarity  between  Voe  and  n»B,  viz.  that 
the  LXX  translation  is  due  to  a  confusion  of  con- 
sonants. It  mav  further  be  noted  that  the  different 
renderings  of  the  LXX  are  not  found  in  different 
books,  but  that  in  both  Numbers  and  DeuU  Piagah 
is  translated  in  one  place  as  a  proper  noun,  and  in 
others  explained  by  the  Greek  verb  Xa|(^ 

PISHON  {ftht,  *turiir,  PM*on).—See  Eden.  In 
Assyrian jMMmnw  means  'water-channel.' 

PI8IDU  {JlinSta)  was  a  country  in  the  southern 
Murt  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  by  Lycia  on  the  west, 
P^^giaon  the  north,  and  Pamphylia  on  the  south, 


I  on  the  east  it  passed  in  a  vague,  indefinite 
way  into  the  land  of  the  Isaurian  or  Traoheiotic 
tribes.  Its  greatest  length,  east  to  west,  was 
about  120  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about 
60.  On  the  north  and  south  Pisidia  was  originally 
well  defined  by  its  relation  to  the  Taurus  moun- 
tains :  in  this  paxt  Taurus  is  a  brrad  tract  of  many 
lofty  ridges  intersected  by  valleys,  some  of  large 
size  along  the  oourse  of  considerable  rivers  or  the 
margin  of  lakes,  others  mere  glens  among  the 
hills.  Where  the  mountains  are  merged  definitely 
in  the  great  plateaa  on  the  north,  or  sink  to  the 
levd  eoast-tsnd  on  the  south,  Pisidia  ended. 
Several  of  those  large  valleys  bore  special  names, 
such  as  Kabalis,  Milyas  the  land  of  the  Milyes  or 
Milyai,  the  country  of  the  Etenneis  (more  strictly 
Hetenneis,  transformed  in  Greek  into  two  separate 
names  attached  to  two  parts  of  the  oountiy, 
Etennms  and  Eatenneis),  the  country  of  the 
Orondeis,  the  countary  of  the  Homonades:  some- 
times  those  districts  were  called  bv  their  special 
namefl,  but  often  they  were  summed,  up  as  psjrts  of 
Pindia. 

In  the  oourse  of  Roman  history  the  name  Pisidia 
was  changed  from  a  steicUy  geographical  to  a 
political  term.    Pisidia  was  merely  a  part  of  the 

rat  province  GeJatia  in  the  Ist  cent,  after  Christ. 
A.D.  74  the  larger  half  of  Pisidia  was  taken 
from  the  province  Galatia  and  attached  to  the  new 
double  province  of  Lycia-Pamphylia.  It  was  then 
reckoned  part  of  Pamphylia ;  and  that  name  now 
gradually  came  to  be  used  as  including  many  cities 
which  previously  were  purely  Pisidum ;  while  the 
name  Pisidia  was  more  especially  applied  to  the 
part  of  that  country  which  was  still  in  the  pro- 
vince Galatia,  and  Pisidia  steadily  encroached  on 
Phryqia  until  in  practice  the  whole  of  Galatic 


cletian,  the  whole  of  southern  Galatia  was  formed 
into  a  province  Pisidia,  to  which  were  attached 
western  Lycaonia  and  another  slice  of  Phrygia 
with  the  cities  of  Apamea  and  Metropolis.  Thus 
we  find  Iconium  called  a  city  of  Pisidia  in  the  4th 
oent.  by  Ammianus  MaicelUnus.  About  372 
viother  new  province  Lycaonia  was  constituted 


out  of  parts  of  the  provinces  Isauria,  IMsidia,  and 
Galatia  (eastern  Lycaonia  and  Isauropolis  from  the 
first,  western  Lvcaonia  and  parts  of  eastern  Pkidia 
from  the  secona,  Glavama  or  Egdanmana  from  the 
third) ;  and  henceforth  the  name  Pisidia  was  used 
to  denote  the  diminished  province  with  Antioch  as 
capital. 

In  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  Pisidia  was  still  used  in 
its  old  and  strict  sense  to  indicate  the  whole  great 
group  of  mountain  valleys  in  the  Taurus,  which 
politically  formed  part  of  the  province  Galatia. 
Paul  traversed  Pisidia  on  his  way  from  Perga  to 
Antioch  (Ac  13'^),  and  again  on  his  return  jouro^ 
from  Antioch  to  Perga  (Ao  14**).  On  the  former 
occasion  Pisidia  is  not  named,  probably  for  the 
reason  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  going  straight 
to  Antioch  and  did  not  preach  by  tiie  way.  On 
the  second  occasion  '  they  passed  through  Pisidia 
and  came  to  Pamphylia' ;  the  two  names  aro  here 
used  as  political  terms,  one  being  a  region  of  the 
province  Galatia  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  87, 90  f .),  the  other 
the  small  procuratorial  province  on  the  coast. 

In  Ao  13**  the  true  text  is  '  Pisidian  Antioch '  * 
(not  Antioch  of  Pisidia),  that  being  a  way  of  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  many  other  Antiochs, 
abbreviated  from  the  fuller  description  '  a  Phrygian 
city  towards  Pisidia ' :  the  region  (of  the  province) 
of  which  Antioch  was  metropolis  is  mentioned 
Ao  13^ :  it  was  (Galatic)  Phbyoia. 

If  Paul  preached  in  Pisidia,  the  brevity  of  the 
reference  rather  suggests  that  the  work  was  un- 
important and  unsuccessful.  He  found  there  no 
'  door  opened  unto  him '  (2  Co  2").  A  rude,  lit'Je- 
edncat^,  rustic  population  was  not  favourable  to 
bis  tenching ;  ana  tnere  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
Pisidia  was  early  Christianized.  The  only  vart 
where  there  are  any  pre-Consta.iinian  Chriitian 
inscriptions,  is  that  which  lies  closest  to  Apamea  ;t 
and  the  new  religion  is  likely  to  have  spread  <heie 
from  that  great  seat  of  early  Christianity  (see 
Phkygia). 

Yet  a  Pauline  tradition  seems  either  to  have  re- 
mained alive  from  the  first  or  to  have  grown  up 
later  in  Pisidia.  The  modem  name  of  tne  impos- 
ing but  wholly  desolate  and  unpopulated  ruins  of 
Adada  is  Kara  Bavlo.  The  word  Kara  (literally 
'black,'  metaphorically  in  common  usage  'terrible' 
or  '  strong ')  is  often  applied  to  ancient  sites.  The 
name  Bavlo  is  now  applied  to  the  modem  town 
6  or  6  miles  south  of  Kara  Bavlo,  which  has  re- 
placed it  as  the  seat  of  government.  Plainly  the 
name  was  carried  with  the  population  from  the  old 
site  to  the  new ;  and  the  old  city  was  henceforward 
distinguished  as  Kara  Bavlo.  Now  it  is  evident 
and  certain  that  Bavlo  is  merely  the  modem  pro- 
nunciation of  the  apostle's  name  IlaCXo*;  and 
clearly  this  name  was  the  popular  local  designation 
of  Adada,  derived  from  the  patron  saint.  And 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  local  identification 
of  Adaida  with  the  apostle's  name  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  fact  that  Adada  is  the  one  im- 
portant city  in  Pisidia  on  the  direct  road  from 
Perga  to  Antioch  ;  and  that  the  name  attests  a 
locu  legend  that  St.  Paul  passed  that  way  and 
taught  in  the  city.  A  remarkable  and  verr  early 
ruined  churoh  stands  near  the  road  leading  to  (hie 
south  about  a  mile  or  two  from  the  city. 

One  other  trace  of  Pisidia  has  leen  lefton  the 
NT.  When  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  'perils  of 
rivers '  and  '  perils  of  robbers '  which  he  had  been 
exposed  to,  no  locality  is  likely  to  have  been  so 
prominent  in  his  mind  as  Pisidia.  It  was  still 
oarely  conquered  when  he  traversed  it.  Augustus 
had  found  it  necessary  to  plant  in  it  several  colonies, 
Cremna,  Omama,  Olbasa,  Parlais,  to  keep  down 

*  'Amixw  T4t  nuMu,  NASa  TlKh.,  Wastoott  sod  Hot^ 

etc. 

t  BimMy,  Caia  and  BMopria  <ff  Phrygia,  pt  U.  p.  498. 
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its  tmruly  tribea.  Its  mountain  fastnesses  were 
the  natonJ  haont  and  refuge  of  robbers ;  and  the 
inscriptions  bear  testimony  to  tltis.  Some  examples 
•re  quoted  in  the  Ch>ureh  j»  the  Soman  Emmre 
htfon  no,  p.  83  f.  {  see  also  Conybeare  and  How- 
son's  scholarly  work  on  St.  Paul  (thongh  it  indi- 
eates  a  different  mate  aonies  Pindia). 

bnaAnu— Aa  to  PtaUiu  nUa/SogjuA  laoioic*  hutUT 
■nythiaK  b  known:  Bamisy,  'Innriptioni  m  lAuna  Pin- 
dienne,'  in  Rnm  in  Ontwriftft  d»  UUA,  1896,  pw  tSS,  iiM 

Eibliahcd  th*  onlr  known  monmuuita  of  the  Iwignm ;  but 
«j  oontein  bkrdlir  wurthing  mora  tluui  proper  nmmee,  nveal- 
log  a  tew  mmmstiou  tonni.  The  proper  nemee,  OredMd  in 
toim,  which  ooeor  in  Greek  inaorlptioni,  en  ol  renuurkable  and 
|i«raill»r  chereeter :  maiqr  Oreek  ineoi^tioni  of  Plddien  dtiee 
an  given  byStemtt  In  hisF«i/'«  BatftaMmtaUVtrnXyignf 
fMe  Jtmmtf  in  ^ifa  Uimari  by  Lenckorooild,  SUUt*  Pom- 
fk))Uennii>d  fiiUUm  (oontaming  alio  qdendla  eaoaonteaod 
pbotogmphs  of  ritis  and  nwamnsnti). 

W.  III.  Ramsat. 
PIBPlHJim  B  «a##a^  A  An  Ashe- 

rite,lCh7*». 

PIT  in  or  rapresents  twelre  HeK,  and  in  NT 
two  6r.  words,  i,  %  From  the  root  no,  only  in 
Piel,  'make  distinet  or  plMn':— (a)  y/f  (possibly 
from  idea  of  eotning  to  liffht  or  tgytearing),  com- 
monly rendered  'weQ,'  mdicating  a  deep  shaft 
containing  water.  It  corresponds  with  Arab.  btr. 
It  is  once  used  of  the  pits  whence  bitumen  was 
taken,  ipo  tfv*  (Gn  14>*).  The  dark,  cold  depths, 
from  which,  u  one  fell  in,  escape  would  be  so  diffl- 
enlt,  doubtless  suggested  the  figures  'tnt  of  destmo- 
tlon '  (Ps  66"^,  •  pSb  •  (Ps  60»),  •  narrow  pit  '(Pr  23"). 
(b)  Ilia  the  nsnal  word  for '  cistern,'  which  should 
ti^e  the  pUoe  of  '^t'  (RVm)  in  Lv  11«,  I  S  W, 
8  K  10".  When  empty,  the  b6r  was  frequently 
naed  as  a  place  of  confinement  (Gn  S?***-,  Zee  9")- 
It  is  rendered  <  dnngeon '  in  Gn  4ffl^,  Is  24"  RVm, 
Ia S"-**;  so  also  Jet  88*  (RVm  'pit'),  which  may 
uidaiii  the  figure  in  Ps  40*.  -too  n-i  (Ex  12",  Jer 
t7*)  ia  a  prison  oelL  Thns  it  comes  to  be  used 
for  the  universal  orison  of  the  tomb  (Pr  !■*,  Ps  28> 
M*,  Is  14"  88",  £zk  26»  etc).  The  pit  in  which 
Benaiah  slew  the  lion  (2  S  23»,  I  Ch  11**)  and  the 
pit)  prepared  against  the  necessities  of  a  dreaded 
dege,  mto  which  Istunael  cast  his  slaughtered 
Tieuins  (Jer  4n-*).  were  probably  large  empty 
nserroirs.  The  hole  out  of  which  stones  have  been 
qnarried  (Is  SI')  is  often  used  as  a  dstem. 

S.  31  (from  au  'to  dig')  corresponds  with  the 
Ai».h.fubb,  a  deep  well  or  dstem  or  ditch.  The 
word  oconrs  in  2  K  8>*,  where  the  most  likely  sense 
is  'trenches'  (RV),  and  in  Jer  14',  where  'pits' 
should  snrdy  be  '  cisterns '  (possibly  also  in  same 
I  [so  Klost]  in  Jer  SO'*  62»|2  K  26"). 


PIT 


88S 


4.  191  (from  1191  T '  to  mther  together')  a  dstem, 
as  in  b  SO'^RV}  bnt  in  Ezk  47"  probably  a  marsh 
or  pooL 

8<  rau  (an  Aram,  loan-word)  occurs  only  in  Ec  10* 
'He  that  dineth  a  pit  ahall  fall  into  it';  cf.  the 
parallel  in  Ft  W,  where  the  word  used  is  noi' ; 
root  fOi  Syr.  and  Aram.    to  dig.' 

6.  nst  (from  an  unused  root  noy '  to  excavate'), 
probaUy  an  excavation,  or  deep  deft  with  gloomy 
recesses  in  which  one  might  hide  (2  S  17*).  It  is 
rendered  '  hole '  in  Jer  48",  and  doubtless  because 
of  its  forbidding  aspect  it  is  associated  with  those 
things  which  inspire  terror  (Is  24'^  Jer  48",  La 
V  R  V ,  etc. ).  Into  some  such  opening  the  body  of 
Absalom  was  thrown  (2  S  18'*). 

7.  S^.  In  each  of  the  three  cases  where  AY 
renders  'pit'  (Nu  16*^",  Job  17")  'Sheol'  U  pre- 
ferable (see  art.  Hades). 

8. 0. 10.  From  the  root  rsaf  '  to  sink  or  subside ': — 
(a)  npi^,  in  Jer  2*  of  the  pits  which  enhanced  the 
perils  of  the  desert  march;  fig.  in  Pr  22'*  23" 
(AV  and  RV  'ditch'),  Jer  18»-  »C  (6)  to*,  the  pit 
in  which  snares  are  set  to  take  wild  beasts,  and  so 
metaph.  the  cunning  designs  of  a  man's  foes  to 


compass  his  undoing  (Ps  7"  (ditch)  9"  35'  94'*,  Pi 
Se",  Ezk  lO'-'J.  It  is  also  used  as  equivalent  to 
the  grave,  which  is  destined  to  entrap  all  living 
(Job  SS""-,  P8  30»  S5»).  *  Pit '  (BVm)  Aould  take 
the  place  of  'oorraption'  in  Job  17",  Ps  16"  49», 
and  Jon  2*  (RVm) ;  of  '  destruction '  Ps  103',  and  of 
'grave'  Job  SS**.  In  Job  9"  it  seems  to  indicate 
a  receptacle  of  filth,  while  in  Is  51'*  it  clearly 
denotes  a  dungeon,  (e)  noV  occurs  thrice  (Ps  67* 
119^*,  Jer  18"),  fig.  in  each  case,  of  the  subtle  and 
malevolent  schemes  of  enemies. 

11.  12.  From  the  root  nij^l  'to  bow  down*: — (a) 
nin^»  only  once,  fig.  (Pr  28'°).  (b)  i\'vs^  (I's  107",  La 
4").  In  the  former  case,  instead  of  '  destructions,' 
we  may  read  with  Delitzsch  (in  foe.)  'pits,'  refer- 
ring to  the  sufferings  into  which  they  nad  sank. 
In  the  latter  it  again  refers  to  the  saocessfol 
designs  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  NT  the  terms  used  are— 1.  pUvnt 
{=p6epot,  any  hole  or  hollow  in  the  ground,  as, 
the  trench  in  which  a  tree  is  planted),  Mt  12".  In 
Mt  IS",  Lk  6" ,  AV  renders  '  ditch ';  RV  uniformly 
'pit.' 

2.  4tpi€Lfi,  an  artifidal  weU,  cistern,  reservoir,  or, 
generally,  pit.  In  Lk  14*  (RV),  where  the  empty 
well  is  doubtless  intended,  and  Jn  4"-'*  it  is 
rendered  '  welL'  In  Rev  9"-  it  is  naed  figuratively 
of  the  pit  of  the  abyss.  Empty  wells  are  often 
left  uncovered  and  nnenarded  near  the  villages, 
and  especially  around  deserted  rates  in  Palestme, 
and  form  a  serions  danger  to  the  traveller,  par- 
ticularly in  the  dark.  See,  farther,  the  following 
artide.  W.  Ewnro. 

PIT  (metaphorical). — As  might  be  expected,  the 
metaphorical  use  of  this  word  is  most  irequent  in 
the  poetical  and  prophetical  books  of  the  Bible, 
and  m  passages  where  an  devated  sl^le  is  natural. 
It  stands  in  the  EV  (see  the  precedmg  artide)  for 
a  number  of  Heb.  words,  and  the  ntter  lack  of  con- 
sistency in  the  translation  is  well  exemidified  in 
Pr  22,  in  the  14th  verse  of  which  'pit'  is  the 
rendering  of  n^,  whilst  in  23"  "Vf  is  represented 
by  '  pit,'  and  no^  by '  ditch.'  The  shades  of  mean- 
ing may  be  dassified  as  follows : — 

1.  In  a  solitary  instance.  Is  61',  'the  hole  of  the 
pit  ("Ai)'  refers  to  Sarah,  the  ancestress  of  the 
nation,  the  quarry  from  which  it  was  digged. 

2.  Very  frej]nently  the  pit  is  a  stratagem  or 
device  1^  which  an  enemy  is  injured.  Ezk  19*- ' 
justifies  the  oondusion  tliat  the  figure  was  sug- 
gested by  the  pits  in  which  wUa  animals  are 
captured.  The  Heb.  words  used  in  this  sense 
are— -IS?,  "to,  ntw,  n^,  toi*,  mf,  n^nff,  nyp.  See 
Ps  9"  36»  119",  Pr  22"  28"  28'*- "  etc 

8.  From  this  sense  the  transition  is  easy  to  that 
of  the  miserable  condition  or  the  ruin  into  which 
one  falls — the  roaring  pit  (l^wt»  iVi)  of  Ps  40",  the 
watery  pito  (nvtsgo)  of  Ps  140",  the  B6epot  of  Sir 
12",  the  p6epot  itov  of  Sir  21". 

4u  A  wretdied  underground  dongeon  thoroughly 
deserves  this  name.  It  is  found  at  Is  24"  (ia),  Zoo 
9"  (ia),  Wis  10"  (Wot,  here  ased,  is  the  LXX 
rendering  of  ia,  Joseph's  dungeon,  Gn  41'*). 

6.  The  grave  is  often  entitled  'the  pit.  Here, 
again,  a  variety  of  Heb.  words  are  employed — ygf, 
TOI*  ia,  S^K^,  rc^,  ■^f  pfpf.  Sach  passages  as 
Ezk  3^  call  np  the  picture  of  a  huge  eolutnbarium 
with  graves  in  the  sides.  But  here  and  elsewhere 
it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  this  ngnifica- 
tion  and  the  one  mentioned  under  No.  6. 

6.  Hades,  the  realm  of  shades,  situated  beneath 
the  earth,  and  tenanted  by  thin,  unsubstantial 
ghosts,  bears  this  name.  At  Is  14**  the  pit  {ia)  is 
obviously  the  same  as  'hell,'  i.e.  Hades  (7^n^). 

7.  In  the  Apocalypse  the  abode  of  the  devil  and 
his  angds  is  conceived  of  as  a  vast  underground 
abyss,  communicating  with  the  surface  of  the  earth 
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hv  a  great  shaft,  which  is  opened  or  dosed  from 
aoore  by  God's  angels  sent  forth  for  the  purpose. 
For  tliia  pit,  or  SottonUeu  pit,  ^piap,  fpiai)  r^t 
iptvinv,  1}  ifivttfti,  see  Ber  0>-*- 1>  II'  17*  20>-  *,  and 
ef.  art.  Asm.  J.  Tatlob. 

PITCH  (nn>  y/^  wifn)  may  denote  either  mineral 
pitoh  (bitumen),  or  the  vegetabU  pitch  obtained 
from  rennou  trees.  Pliny  {Nat.  Sitt.  xiv.  25, 
TvL  23)  reserves  the  word  pus  far  the  latter,  while 
the  former  is  called  pi»$a»phalttu.  The  words 
rendered  'pitch'  in  S<aipture  apparently  refer  to 
mineral  pitoh,  an  inflammable,  visoons  snbetanoeL 
oompoaea  of  a  mixture  of  hydro-carbons,  and  found 
now  in  a  more  liquid,  now  in  a  more  solid  state 
(see  Bitumen). 

iBi  occurs  in  Gn  6'^  as  the  name  of  the  substance 
with  which  the  ark  was  covered  both  within  and 
without.  The  word  has  a  variety  of  meanings 
elsewhere  in  OT,  and  its  usage  here  is  connected 
with  the  simple  sense  of  the  verb  XI  ('  to  cover '), 
which  appears  in  the  same  verse  as  the  cognate  of 
the  noun,  and  is  ti'  'to  pitch.'  LXX  has  ig^dK- 
ninit  T-j  iaipiXTif,  and  iatpaXnt  is  elsewhere  the 
rendering  of  ipo  ('  bitumen  ). 

in  Ex  2^  is  one  of  the  snbstaaees  with  which 
the  ark  of  bnlruBhes  was  daubed,  the  other  being 
7^.  It  might  seem  from  the  Hebrew  as  if  two 
distinct  substances  were  referred  to,  but  LXX 
combines  both  in  the  translation  do-^oXrcnriira'a. 
The  distinction  between  n;j  and  ns^o  is  probably 
that  between  the  more  liquid  and  the  more  solid 
varieties  of  bitumen. 

In  Is  34*  npj  (LXX  a-lfwa)  occurs  twice  in  the  pre- 
diction of  the  desolation  of  Edom.  '  The  streams 
thereof  shall  be  turned  into  pitch, . .  .  and  the  land 
thereof  shall  beoome  burning  pitch.'  The  mention 
of  '  brimstone '  in  the  same  verse,  and  the  fact  that 
bitumen  occurs  along  with  sulphur  near  the  Dead 
Sea,  suggest  that  here  also  bitumen  is  meant. 

In  Apocr.  wlm  occurs  thrice.  Sir  18>  refers  to 
the  defilement  caused  by  touching  pitch.  In  Three" 
mtch  is  mentioned  amons  the  suMtanoee  used  in 
kindling  Nebachadreziars  fiery  furnace.  Bel " 
describM  how  Daniel  slew  the  dragon  by  patting 
into  its  month  lumps  of  pitch,  fat,  and  hair,  that 
had  been  boiled  together.        Jamb  Patrick. 

PITCHER  (I*  Xituf,  LXX  Mp(a  (  in  L*  4*  S^j,  LXX 
Ktadfuar,  as  in  NT). — A  vessel  for  holding  water 
(Gn  24'*^),  carried  oy  girls  on  their  shonlders  (v."). 
These  vewels  were  made  of  earthenware  ( Jg  T"*  "i, 
and  snfiBciently  wide-mouthed  to  admit  a  torch 


the  vessels  of  water  (also  called  'barrels')  which 
Elijah  caused  to  be  poured  over  his  sacrifice  at 
Carmel  were  kaddtm.  In  the  figurative  descrip- 
tion of  deaUi  in  £o  12°  the  pitcher  ia  said  to  be 
broken  at  the  fountain.  The  nebel  of  Jeremiah 
was  an  earthen  vessel  in  shape  resembling  a  skin 
bottle,  and  probably  had  a  narrower  neck  than 
the  hid.  As  both  vessels  were  made  to  be  carried, 
they  had  usually  a  pair  of  handles.  The  pitcher 
borne  by  the  man  who  led  the  apostles  to  the 
place  where  the  Passover  was  to  be  prepared  was 
a  Ktpdiuw  (Mk  14",  Lk  22>*).  The  Samaritan 
woman's  waterpot  was  a  kyaria  of  earthenware 
(Jn  4**),  smaller  than  the  stone  hydriee  of  Cana 
(Jn  2"),  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  equally 
portable.  In  Is  6"  xtpi/uor  of  LXX  represents 
Heb.  (EV  'bath'};  in  Jer  85*  it  represents 
nebel  (KV  'pote,'  AV  'bowls'). 

The  Egyptian  gad  or  gai  (Copt.  KeKuiK)  was  an 
earthenware  vessel  resembling  the  kad,  with  side 
handles,  and  sufficiently  wide-mouthed  to  serve  as 
a  receptacle  for  fruit  or  other  solids  [Papynu 


Aneutcu.  iv.  14),  while  commonly  used  for  water  «i 
beer,  as  in  the  story  of  Anpn  and  Bata.  Pitchers 
of  this  kind  have  been  figured  by  Bliss  {A  Mound 
of  Many  Citiet,  pp.  118,  120),  and  by  Petiie  in  his 
sketches  of  Palestinian  pottery ;  see  Tell  el  Si»y, 
p.  40,  pL  viL  figs.  123,  126,  ix.  fig.  190.   See  art. 

POTTKBY. 

The  English  word  'pitcher'  is  derived  from  the 
French.  The  vessel  ia  called  piehier  in  the  Lan- 
guedoo,  and  this  has  its  root  in  the  Latin  jMeartwm 
or  bieariinn,  from  which  we  also  have  got  the 
word  '  beaker.'  The  word  does  not  occur  in  Middle 
English  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  the  water  vessel 
being  an  eutoere  or  ewer ;  see  Bote  qf^  Ourtatye,  841. 
It  had,  however,  beoome  common  in  Elizabethan 
English;  as  in  the  familiar  Shakspcarean  phrase 
in  Taming  of  Shrtto,  IT.  iv.  02,  and  Eichara  III. 
n.  iv.  37.  A.  Macaustbb. 

PITHOM  (Dhs;  B  n«9<i,  A  m«(i/K).— In  Ex  1»  it 
is  said  that  the  Israelites  built  for  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Oppression  the  cities  of  '  Pithom  and  Raamses,' 
to  which  the  LXX  adds,  'and  On,  which  is  Helio- 
polis.'  They  are  called  {Aucp  'ii;,  usually  rendered 
'  treasure  (AV)  or  store  (KV)  cities,'  but  the  exact 
ngnification  of  the  term  Lb  doubtful,  and  the  LXX 
makes  it  rSKat  4xvp>t>  'strong  or  fortified  cities' 
(see  also  1  K  9",  2  Ch  8*,  where  the  same  Heb.  is 
tr.,  in  the  first  passage  r,  tQw  cKrp'uitdTm,  and  in 
the  second  r.  ^/xU).  The  site  of  Pithom  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy,  which,  however, 
has  been  finally  set  at  rest  by  the  excavations  of  Dr. 
Naville  for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  in  1883. 

Herodotus  (iL  ISiS)  describes  the  canal  made  by 
Necho  to  connect  die  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile  as 
starting  'a  little  above  Babastis'  (now  Zagazig), 
and  passing  'Patomos,  a  city  in  the  Arabian 
nome  (Ildroivior  rV  ' kpa^liff  «-iXu>).  '  Arabia,'  01 
the  Arabian  nome,  was  the  20th  nome  of  Lowei 
Eg^t.  called  Sopd-Qemhes  in  Egyptian,  whose 
capital  was  (Joaem  or  Goshen,  now  Sut  el-Henna. 
Patumos  is  evidently  the  Pa-Tum  or  Pi-Tum,  '  the 
house  of  Tnm' — the  ancient  sun-god  of  Heliopolis 
—of  the  Egyptian  texts.  At  Dendera  the  city  of 
Pi-Tom  is  described  as  in  the  land  of  BoAbt, '  the 
entrance  to  the  East,'  a  name  which  Dr.  Naville 
snggeste  may  be  the  origin  of  the  Greek  '  Aralwa,' 
when  used  to  denote  the  20th  nome  (see  Mariette  a 
Dendorah,  iv.  76.  12).  The  name  Pi-Tum  ia 
first  found  in  monuments  of  the  age  of  the  19th 
dynasty ;  thus  a  letter  dated  in  the  8th  year  of 
Meneptah  n.  the  son  and  successor  of  Ramses  n., 
and  translated  by  Brugsoh  {Hittory  (f  Egypt,  Eng. 
tr.  2nd  ed.  ii.  p.  133),  speaks  of  Edomite  nomada 
being  allowed  to  paaa  the  Khetam  or  '  fortress  of 
Meneptah  in  the  land  of  Thnket'  (Succoth), 
whieh  protected  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt,  and 
to  feed  their  flocks  near  'the  lakes  {bir&ita)  at 
Pi-Tum  of  Meneptah  in  the  land  of  Thuket' 
(Select  Papyri  in  the  Hieratic  character  from  the 
CoUectiom  tn  the  British  Museum,  pL  cxzv.-vi.). 

Chabas  had  already,  in  1864,  pointed  out  tiiat 
the  Pithom  of  the  OT  must  correspond  with  an 
Egyptian  Pi-Tum,  and  su^ested  that  its  site 
shomd  be  soiwht  at  Abu-KSshfid  or  Tel  el-Mas- 
khflta  in  the  Wady  Tumil&t,  17  kilometres  south 
west  of  Ismailiya  [Milanges,  p.  162),  a  sumestion 
which  he  afterwards  withdrew  in  favour  of  Tmui 
d-£mdid,  the  ancient  Thmuis.  So  far  as  the  form 
of  the  name  was  concerned,  however,  the  con- 
clusion of  Chabas  was  soon  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  publication  of  various  geographical  texts  by 
Brugscb,  Diimichen,  Marietta,  and  others,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  capital  of  the  8th  nome 
of  Lower  Egypt,  Nefer-Abt,  had  the  civil  name 
Thuket  and  the  sacred  name  Pi-Tum.  Turn, 
the  setting  sun,  was  worshipped  there  under  the 
form  of  a  serx>^^  chief  temple  was  accord* 
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ingly  termed  Pi-Qeretit,  '  the  honae  of  the  snake.' 
Acootding  to  Bragsoh  (Z«ittehrVt  fur  j£gvpt. 
Spraehe,  1876,  p.  127),  the  aacred  lalce  or  canal  bore 
the  name  of  'Crocodile  Lake'  [Kharmu),  the 
domain-land  he&ng  Anna  or  On. 

Bmgsch  first  showed  that  Thnket  is  the  biblical 
SuccoTH,  the  Egyptian  th  being,  as  elsewhere, 
represented  by  the  Hebrew  o,  and  the  vocalization 
of  the  name  having  been  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
word  which  means  'booths'  in  Hebrew (ZettocAr. 
fiir  ^gypt.  Spraehe,  1875,  p.  7).  Suoooth  was  the 
first  stage  of  the  Israelites  in  their  flight  from 
Egypt  before  they  encamped  _  at  Etbam,  the 
Egyptian  Khetam  or  '  fortress,'  which  commanded 
the  approach  to  <the  wilderness'  (Ex  IS^  IS"). 
Pithom,  accordingly,  mnat  have  been  in  or  adjoin- 
ingthe  land  of  Goshen. 

When  the  Fresh-water  Canal  was  made  almost 
on  the  lines  of  the  old  canal  of  Seti  L  and  Necho,  it 
passed  through  the  Wady  Tomilftt,  and  skirted 
the  rains  of  Tel  el-Maskhftta  ('the  mound  of 
the  Image').  Yarioos  monuments  of  the  age  of 
Bamaes  n.  were  discovered  in  the  Tel,  including 
the  one  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  and  were 
removed  to  Ismailiya.  Lepsios  had  already  pro- 
posed to  see  in  the  Tel  tne  site  of  the.  city  of 
Kaamses  {Chronologic,  p.  348) ;  and  Majntero,  who 
published  some  of  the  inscriptions  in  1877  {Revue 
archiologique,  nouv.  s^r.  xxxiv.  p.  320),  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion.  But  the  study  of  the  monn- 
ments  at  Ismailiya,  all  of  which  were  dedicated 
to  Tom  by  Bamses  n.,  led  Dr.  Naville  to  suspect 
that  the  Tel  really  represented  Pithom,  and  not 
Baamses,  and  accordingly  he  commenced  excava- 
tions on  the  spot.  The  result  was  the  discovery  of 
a  temple,  as  well  as  of  storehouses,  private  habita- 
tions, the  walls  of  the  city,  and  various  inscrip- 
tions. The  city  and  temple  proved  to  have  been 
built  by  Bamses  n.  of  the  19th  dynasty,  and  to 
have  lasted  down  to  the  Bmnan  era.  They  proved 
also  to  be  the  Pi-Tom  or  Thnket  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic texts. 

The  discovery  was  important,  as  it  not  only 
settled  the  site  of  Pithom,  and  so  threw  light  on 
the  route  of  the  Israelites,  bat  it  also  showed  that 
Bamses  IL,  the  builder  of  Vi-tam,  most  have 
been  the  Hiaraoh  of  the  Oppression.  Unless  we 
denv  the  historical  character  of  Ex  1>*,  the  date 
of  tne  Exodus  is  definitely  fixed. 

Dr.  NaviUe^s  discoveries  farther  showed  that 
Pithom  changed  ito  name  in  the  Greek  age.  It 
became  Heroopolis,  which  the  Bomaas  abbreviated 
into  Ero,  as  is  proved  by  inscriptions,  which 
confirm  tlie  statement  of  Stephanas  Byzantinus 
(«.v.)  that  the  Heroonpolis  ol  Strabo  was  also 
known  as  HteA.  An  explanation  is  thus  afibrded 
of  the  reading  of  the  LXX  in  6n  46'  '  he  sent 
Jndah  before  nim  unto  Joseph  to  meet  Urn  at 
Heroonpolis  in  the  land  of  Bunesses,'  where,  it  is 
noticeable,  the  Coptic  version  substitutes  '  Pithom 
the  cij^'  for  Heroonpolis.  D'Anville  (Mimoirei 
•NT  VEgypte,  p.  121  a.)  long  ago  suggested  that 
Heroopolis  was  to  be  sought  at  Tel  el-Maskhftta, 
and  the  suggestion  was  adopted  by  Quatremire, 
Champollion,  and  others,  ui  the  inscription  of 
the  obelisk  of  Hermapion,  quoted  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (Champollion,  (frammaire  tgyptienne, 

6 361),  'the  son  of  Tum'  is  translate  'son  of 
6r0n'  (or  'Herd').  Pi-Tum  or  Heroopolis  wag 
the  capital  of  the  8th  nome  of  Ix>wer  Egypt ; 
consequently  Herodotus  was  mistaken  in  piacmg 
Patumos  in  'Arabia.'  It  adjoined  the  Arabian 
nome,  but  was  not  actually  in  it.  The  high  priest 
of  its  temple  had  the  title  of  Hertisonii. 

The  city  was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  contain- 
ing aboat  66,000  square  yards,  'fhe  temple  of 
Tum  occupied  a  snuul  apace  in  the  south-western 
angle  of  the  enclMure,  and  seems  never  to  have 


been  finished.  To  the  north  was  a  series  of  brick 
buildings,  in  which  Dr.  Naville  sees  storehouses  in 
which  uie  provisions  were  gathered  '  necessary  for 
armies  about  to  cross  the  desert,  or  even  for 
caravans  and  travellers  which  were  on  the  road  to 
Syria.'  The  chambers  composing  them  liad  ttiick 
walls,  and  were  without  communication  with  one 
another,  the  access  to  them  being  from  the  top. 
The  whole  city  was  ruthlessly  levelled  when  the 
Romans  formed  a  camp  on  the  site  of  it,  and 
founded  the  later  Heroopolis  on  the  north-eastern 
edge  of  the  camp  immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
present  Fresh-water  Canal. 

LmuTDSs.— Naillle,  TTtt  Ston-Oftf  PWum  mod  tk* 
Bouts  of  ths  ExoduM,  flnt  memoir  of  Um  Egypt  Expkntloa 
Fond,  U86;  Jaoque*  de  BougA,  Otographie  andgim*  dU  la 
Baut-EnfU.  1801;  Sayoe,  fiCJT,  18(4,  m.  289ff.,  SfiOff.; 
H.  BragMU,  jUMinmair*  giografMou*  <M  Taneieim*  Egypte, 
187> ;  na  also  Mrer  in  Hoguth'B  ^utAorttir  and  ArchoMogii, 
1889,  pp.  Mt.,  «,  88:  Ball,  Llaht  frtm  A*  fait,  p.  I09t ; 
Dillm-SiyMl  on  b  lU.  A.  H.  SaTCE. 

PITHON  (I^n<9).— One  of  the  sons  of  Micah,  the 
son  of  Merib-baal,  1  Ch  8*  (BA  *i0ijr)  |  {p%, 
B  ^mtiSm,  A  ^ttfbV). 

PITIFOL. — Pity  is  the  same  word  as  piety,  the 
Eng.  having  followed  the  Old  Fr.  in  separating  the 
one  word  pietas  into  pUti  '  piety,'  and  pitii  pity. 
The  adj.  '  pitiful '  was  formed  after  the  separation, 
and  is  simply  'full  of  pity.'  But  pity  may  be 
given  or  received,  and  '  pitiful '  is  used  about  1611 
in  three  ways:  (1)  showing  pity,  compassionate] 
(2)  exciting  or  deservine  *  pity,  miserable :  (8)  con- 
temptible, despicable,  uie  modem  nse  of  the  word. 
Shaks.  hais  aU  three — 

(1)  Bieh.  III.  L  ilL  141— 


'  I  noiild  to  Ood  my  heart  were  flint,  Uka  1 
Or  Sdwaid's  soft  and  idtital,  Uka  oiiiia.* 

(2)  OthOlo,  L  UL  161— 

"Tma  paiainB  atnoga, 
Twas  piUtnl,  twaa  wondnma  pitlfnL' 

(3)  BamUt,  ni.  ii.  49— 'That's  villainous}  and 
shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  ttiat 
uses  it.'  In  AV  '  pitiful '  is  used  only  in  the  first 
sense,  eompatsionate ;  La  4'"  '  The  bands  of  the 
pitiful  women  have  sodden  their  own  diildren' 
(irt'JVCn  D*^),  LXX  ywaucur  olKretpiUrur) }  Sir  2" 
'The  Lord  is  .  .  .  very  pitiful' ;  Ja  6"  'The  Lord 
is  very  {dtiful'  (riAAnrXaTxrot,  BV  'full  of  pily'); 
1  P  3*  'Be  pitiful'  {iHarXayxfOi,  BY  'trader- 
hearted'). 

The  Bubet.  'pitifulness'  oocnrs  in  Job  16  ■'^^ 
in  the  sense  of  misery.  J.  HASTiKas. 

PITT.— See  Cohpassion.  In  Ezk  24»  'that 
which  your  soul  pitieth  (marg.  'pity  of  your 
soul ')  is  equivalent  to '  object  of  afiection '  (cf.  v."). 
There  is  a  plav  upon  words  in  the  Heb.  {ma^mad 
'Mkhem  umafynat  naphthikhem). 

PLACE  OF  TOLL.— See  Tou.  (Plaok  of). 

PLiOUB  rXrrt  'blow,'  'stroke').— A  gen- 
eral term  for  a  penalty  inflicted  by  God.  It  is  often 
used  as  a  synonym  of  '  pestilence,'  but  is  usually 
more  comprehensive  and  used  of  other  punishments 
as  well  as  diseases.  It  is  employed  to  indicate  the 
last  of  the  Egjrptian  plagues  {&.  IV),  and  is  here 
the  tr.  of  pj)  neaa',  literally  '  a  stroke.'  In  Lt  13 
and  14  this  worn  occurs  69  times  as  descriptive  of 
leprosy,  as  also  in  Dt  24*.  It  is  used  (in  the  verbal 
form)  of  Divine  chastisement  in  general  in  Ps  73'- 
as  a  synonym  of  '  pestilence'  in  1  K  S'''"  and  Ps 
91",  and  it  denotes  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
Pharaoh  in  the  matter  of  Sarah  in  Gn  12''. 

The  word  ij)  is  six  times  translated  'plague.' 

*  Ot  Fuller,  HoZylTam,  4,' Walaava  them  in  a  state  bmsI 

pitlfiill,  and  little  pitied.' 
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It  is  used  in  Jos  22>f  of  the  plagae  of  Baal-peor ;  in 
Nn  16*-"  [Heb.  17"-"]  of  that  following  the  re- 
bellion of  Korah.  Elsewhere  its  meaning  is  more 
general,  as  in  Ex  12"  30^*,  Nn  8".  The  verb  <UJ 
(AV  '  plague ')  in  Ps  89»  is  tr*  by  KV  •  smite.' 

In  Nn  11**  the  judgment  at  Kibroth-hattaavah 
]•  called  n;;  makkdh,  a  word  nsnally  translated 
■  wound,'  '  smiting,'  '  chastisement,'  etc.  In  Dt 
28"  it  is  employed  for  any  disease  inflicted  as  a 
penalty,  as  in  Lv  28»,  Dt  28*  29".  In  1  8  4«  it 
refers  to  the  plagnes  of  Egypt,  and  in  Jer  40^'  60" 
is  used  of  the  plagues  to  be  inflicted  on  Babvlon 
and  Edom,  over  which  the  enemies  of  tnese 
countries  are  to  hiss  in  derision  and  astonishment. 

In  22  other  passages  'plague'  is  the  rendering 
of  n^iQ  maggephah,  used  of  the  Egyptian  plagues 
in  Ex  O*' ;  of  the  disease  that  slew  the  spies,  Nu 
14" ;  or  that  which  slew  the  rebels  who  followed 
Korah,  Nu  16«-  fHeb.  17*  "] ;  of  Baal  peor, 
Nu  26^  »•  26»  31",  Pb  106»*  ;  of  the  infliction  on 
the  Philistines,  1  S  6* ;  and  of  that  which  followed 
David's  census,  2  S  24«-",  1  Ch  21"  "  It  is  also 
irophetically  employed  of  the  punishment  of  those 

■.liA  nflramnniiLl  1ji.w.  f.v  1A1*"1HS- 


lat  neglect  the  ceremonial  law,  Lv 
'Pla^e'  in  Hoe  13^*  is  cM>er,  nsnally  tr. 
'pestUenoe.'  In  1  Co  16" Kirrpw,  'sting,'  appears 
to  be  the  rendering  of  197 ;  the  LXX  in  Hosea 
OSes  Kirrpor  as  the  translation  of  and  Slai  as 
that  of  deber. 

In  NT  the  issue  of  blood  is  called  a  '  plague '  in 
Mk  8**^,  where  the  Greek  term  is  itirrii,  literally 
a  '  aooiuge.'  This  word  is  used  of  other  diseases 
in  general  in  Mk  3>*,  Lk  7".  In  RY  the  word 
rXinn}  is  12  times  rendered  '  plague '  (AY  wants  it 
in  V*).   See,  further,  Mkdicinb,  p.  324. 

PLAGOES  or  BGTPT.— The  judgmento  inflicted 
npon  the  E^nrptians  by  God  on  account  of  their 
oppression  m  the  Israelites  and  refusal  to  release 
them.  Tbey  »n  detailed  in  Ex  7*-12^,  and  ^ven 
in  epitome  in  Ps  78^-"  lOS!"-**.  In  the  longer 
narrative  ten  •aooeasive  pli^ee  are  enumerated  : 

II)  the  turning  the  river  into  blood,  (2)  frogs,  (3) 
ice,  (4)  flie^  (S)  murrain,  (6)  boils,  (7)  hul,  (8) 
locusts,  (0)  darlmesB,  (10)  the  slaying  of  the  first- 
bom.  In  Pk  78  th*  list  oonskts  of  1,  3,  2,  8,  7,  6, 
10 ;  that  is  PI1IO8  utdudes  9,  1,  2,  4,  3,  7,  8,  10. 
Philo  gives  them  in  the  following  order :  1,  2,  3,  7, 
8,  0,  4,  6,  10,  but  that  is  to  suit  an  obviously  arti- 
ficial classification  (Ftt.  Mot.  L  17).  The  Jewish 
teachers  use  as  a  mnemonic  the  words  arniD  tny  -pn, 
the  initials  of  the  plagues  in  the  order  given  in  the 
text. 

Egyptian  history  is  rilent  oonceming  these  as 
wellas  the  other  incidents  of  the  Exodus ;  but  that 
is  not  surprising.  There  were,  however,  evidently 
ievenl  ancient  versions  of  the  story,  which  have 
been  collated  and  combined  by  those  to  whom  we 
owe  the  text  in  its  present  form.  It  is  probable 
that  the  gronndwork  of  the  narrative  (J)  was  a 
document  giving  an  account  of  seven  plagues,  viz. 
I,  2,  4,  6,  7,  8,  10.  The  infliction  of  each  of  these 
is  preoeded  by  an  interview  of  Moses  with  Pharaoh 
at  which  its  onset  is  threatened ;  and  the  sign  is 
brought  to  pMs  by  Jahweh  direcUy  (see  art.  Moses, 
p.  430'').  With  this  is  combined  another  version 
(E),  whose  record  embraced  four,  possibly  six 
plagues,  viz.  I  (Ex  7>»-  "*••»■),  7  (8»«),  8  (10>»-"), 

9  (10'*''*) ;  there  are  also  traces  of  its  mfluence  in 
the  account  of  10,  and  perhaps  in  that  of  3.  Moses 
in  these  is  the  thamnaturgist,  and  works  by  stretch- 
ing forth  his  hand  or  nis  rod  (see  art.  Moses, 
p.  441*).  The  third  component  document  (P) 
couples  Aaron  with  Moses ;  and,  in  general,  attri- 
butes the  carrying  out  of  the  miracle  to  him  and 
his  rod.   The  accounts  of  six  plagues  1,  2,  3,  5,  6, 

10  seem  to  be  taken  in  whole  or  in  part  from  this 
(see  art.  Mosxs,  p.  443").    It  will  be  seen  from 


this  analysis  that  3  and  6  are  peculiar  to  P,  4  to  J, 
and  9  to  £.  1,  and  possibly  10  are  found  in  all 
three,  2  and  6  in  P  and  J,  and  7  and  8  in  J  and  E. 
This  list  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  list  set 
forth  in  the  Massoretio  text  may  contain  redupli- 
cated narratives. 

The  district  affected  by  the  plagues  is  called  in 
Ps  78>*-  *•  '  the  Field  of  Zoan '  ()Sirm|r).  This  may 
be  either  a  limitation  to  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
^STP^i  or>.  more  probably,  a  poetiou  synecdoche. 
J  and  P  in  several  places  refer  the  influence  of 
these  visitations  to  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  meaning 
probably  Lower  Egypt  In  4,  6,  7,  9,  10  tha 
immunityof  the  land  of  Goshen  is  specially  men- 
tioned. The  interval  between  the  first  plague  and 
the  Exodus  is  not  stated.  The  actuid  duration  of 
the  1st  and  9th  plagues  is  given,  but  not  of  the 
others.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  first  was 
connected  with  the  early  stages  of  the  Nile  over- 
flow, possibly  the  end  of  June,  and  that  the  others 
occurred  at  intervals  between  that  time  and  the 
following  Passover,  which  was  the  definite  ter- 
minus in  ^int  of  time.  The  presumption  in  the 
narrative  is  that  of  a  fairly  regular  and  quick 
snooession  of  stroke  npon  stroke. 

The  plagues  have  been  variously  classified. 
Philo  divides  them  into  four  groups :  1st,  those  in 
which  God  asserts  His  power  over  the  groteer 
elements,  earth  and  water,  intrusting  the  brmging 
of  the  plagues  to  Aaron  ( = 1,  2,  3) ;  2nd,  plagues  of 
air  and  fire  inflicted  by  Moses  (=7,  8,  9) ;  3rd,  one 
plague  hurtful  to  mankind  inflicted  by  both 
together  (=6) ;  4th,  those  inflicted  directiy  by  the 
hand  of  God  (=4,  6,  10).  The  first  three  were 
admonitoiy,  characterized  by  undeanness  and 
discomfort;  those  following  were  more  or  less 
destructive  to  property  and  mjurious  to  man,  lead- 
ingnp  to  the  overwhelming  catastrophe  of  10. 

The  stoiy  of  the  plagues  is  preceded  by  the 
account  of  a  series  of  signs  wnich  Moses  was 
instructed  to  perform:  these  were  twofold:  (1) 
two  were  for  the  purpose  of  attesting  the  reality  of 
his  Divine  mission  to  his  own  count^men ;  (2)  the 
other  was  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  Pharaoh. 
With  the  former  pair,  the  conversion  of  his  own 
rod  into  a  serpent,  and  the  leprous  hand,  we  are 
not  at  present  concerned.  The  last,  the  oonversion 
of  Aaron's  rod  into  a  serpent,  is  a  mirt  of  the  same 
group  of  signs  as  the  plagues.  This  sign  Moees 
caused  to  be  performed  m  the  presence  of  the 
advisers  of  Pharaoh,  who  are  called  o<9;q  (MeAtnim 
'  learned  men,'  cptfy)  mikcahs/Uphtm  or '  sorcerers,* 
and  ow)D  har(um,mim  or  'sacred  scribes.'  While 
the  first  two  names  are  undoubtedlv  Semitic,  the 
last  may  possibly  be  the  name  of  an  order  of 
Egyptian  priests,  a  derivative  of  the  native  name 
hrdot,  but  this  is  unlikely.  In  the  Gr,  these  are 
called  AromSoi  [in  Dn  1*>  ao^uml] ;  see,  further,  in 
vol.  iL  p.  773*  note  **.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
two  of  these  were  chosen  to  confront  the  two 
wonder-working  Israelites,  namelv,  Jannes  and 
Jambres  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  648).  These  last  two  names 
occur  in  very  many  forms  both  in  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile literature.  When  these  variants  are  compared, 
the  constant  elements  are  Ant  ox  Ani  and  Mn 
or  Mri,  which  are  two  of  the  commonest  names 
found  on  the  monuments  of  the  Vtih  and  of  the 
immediately  succeeding  dynasties.  In  Lieblein's 
list,  Ani  or  some  allied  form  of  the  name  occurs  24 
times,  and  Mri  23  times.  The  Gospel  of  Nieodemus 
calls  them  ivSptt  Stpironnt.  It  is  suggestive  that 
Ambres  was  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  medical 
book  known  to  Numenius  and  Clement  (see  Hora- 
pollo,  i.  38). 

The  first  sign,  that  of  changing  a  rod  into  a 
serpent,  was  the  converse  of  the  common  magical 
trick  of  rendering  snakes  rigid  like  rods.  The 
African  Psyllce,  who  had  control  over  serpents 
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•tther  hj  nalnral  power  or  artificially  by  the  use 
of  herbs  (Lndolf,  Mitt,  of  Ethiopia,  Grent's  tr.  ix. 

49),  are  mentioned  by  many  classical  writers : 
Herodotus  (ir.  173),  Dio  Caseins  (IL  14),  Lucan 
(PKan.  ix.  890,  926),  iEliaa  (d»  Nat.  Anim.  xvL 
27),  VergU  (^».  viL  763),  Solinns  Polyhistor 
(Memor.  zL),  Anlns  GeIlius(xTL  2),  Silios  Italicna 
(L  411.  ill.  302,  T.  854,  TiiL  498),  Pliny  (vlL  2),  and 
seTwal  others.  The  same  form  of  serpent'«hanning 
la  (rtjll  piaotised  in  £gypt  and  North  Africa,  and 
has  heui  desoribed  by  several  traveUers,  for  ex- 
ample,  von  Schubert  (iL  116),  Trotter  (p.  174), 
Antes  (p.  16),  etc  For  other  obserrations  on  the 
snake  as  mnM  and  wand,  see  Btfttiger's  Kleine 
Sehri/ten,  1837,  p.  US.  The  writer  has  seen  both 
a  snake  and  a  erooodila  thrown  hj  hypnotiam  into 
tiie  condition  of  rigidity  in  which  ttuj  oonld  be 
held  as  rods  by  the  tip  of  the  taiL 

(1)  The  First  Plague,  the  dafllement  of  tha  river, 
was  a  severe  Uow  to  Egyptian  prejodices.  The 
river  was  a  god  to  whom  offerings  were  made 
(Stem,  ZeiUelSr.  JEaypt.  Spr.  1873, 129)  and  adora- 
tions addressed  (Maspeto,  Hymnt  cm  Nil,  1868). 
Aooording  to  the  narrative  in  J  and  E,  the  trans- 
formation was  confined  to  the  water  of  the  river, 
killing  iU  fish  (T"-".  »•»<.»)  but  P  states  that  it 
extended  to  the  canals,  pools,  ponds,  and  cisterns 
of  wood  and  stone  (v.**).  It  is  noteworthv  that 
vessels  of  earthenware  are  not  mentionea,  and 
perhaps  this  may  be  connected  with  the  statements 
of  Alpinns  (Med.  jEg.  i.  166),  Norden  (L  62),  Sonnini 

0.  124),  TroUo  (472),  and  Vohiey  (L  20),  that  it  is 
only  in  earthenware  vessels  tliat  the  discoloured 
waters  of  the  Nile-flood  become  clear  and  can  be 
Iwpt  clear.   See  also  Galen,  d»  Simpl.  Med.  FaeuU. 

1.  S,  3  2.  The  former  narrative  (JE)  says  that 
tike  people  dug  beside  the  river  for  supphes,  and 
altiiougn  it  says  nothing  of  the  kind  of  water  in 
these  wells,  it  does  not  say  tliat  it  was  blood ;  the 
latter  (P)  declares  that  the  water  in  these  also 
was  ehaaged  into  blood,  and  Philo  parapiurases 
this  by  comparing  these  wells  to  blood-vessels, 
from  wliich  tne  blood  was  flowing,  as  in  a  luemor 


also  shown  by  its  definite  duration  of  seven  dajrs 
and  its  sudden  disappearaaoa. 

la  the  normal  condition  of  the  river,  as  its 
waters  rise  in  the  tiurd  week  of  June,  they_  become 
discoloured.  This  has  often  been  described  Iiy 
taravellers.  Abd-al-latif  says  that  the  water  be- 
comes green  from  the  fragments  of  vemtaUe 
matter  suspended  in  it,  and  remains  discMOured 
nntil  Augiut  (de  Saoy's  tr.,  p.  833),  and  Makri^ 
refers  to  tliis  alteration  in  colour  and  to  the  offen- 
sive exhalations  from  the  water  at  a  later  sta^ 
(quoted  bv  de  Saoy,  p.  846).  Vansleb  adds  that  in 
process  of  iame  the  water  changes  in  colour  from 
green  to  a  dull  ochreous  red  (1677,  p.  63).  Many 
other  travellers  confirm  this  obworation.  See 
Maillet,  p.  67 ;  Tourtechot,  14 ;  Hartmann,  128  ; 
Pooooke,  L  199;  Savary,  1786,  ii.  179.  The  last 
anthor  speaks  of  the  unwbolesomeness  of  the 
water*  in  tliis  stage,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
Pmner  (pw  21).  These  changes  in  colour  are  prob- 
ably due  to  the  wasting  down  of  some  great 
accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  high  up  in  the 
river,  like  the  Sudd  or  tTeat  Nile  dam  described 
W  Sir  &  Baker  {Lak»  Albert  Nyanta,  iL  p.  329). 
Ehienberg  attrioutes  the  red  coloration  to  a 
minute  or^nism,  SphceropUa  annvlina  Agardh, 
which  multiplies  in  tne  water  after  the  inundation, 
and  he  has  described  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
red  discoloration  of  water  in  Poggendorf's  AnnaU 
tat  1830,  p.  477.  This  reddenmg  of  ponds  by 
minute  organisms  is  not  onoommon.  Swammer- 
dam  tells  us  that  he  saw  a  pool  in  the  Bois  de 


Vincennes  made  crimson  by  minute  crustaceans. 
Sohuyl  describes  the  same  at  Leyden,  and  Hjaeme 
at  Daleoarlia  {Bybel  der  Natuure,  1737,  pp.  89, 90). 
The  present  writer  has  seen  a  similar  discoloration 
in  a  pool  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  on  account 
of  enormous  quantities  of  a  species  of  Peridinium. 
The  example  in  2  K  3"  may  be  quoted  here.  It 
has  recently  been  shown  that  in  many  of  these 
coloured  animals  the  pigment  is  .eontained  in 
parasitic  bacteria.  ' 

Changes  in  the  water  of  the  Nile  were  not  un- 
known u  the  legendary  history  of  Egypt.  Manetho 
states  that  in  the  days  of  Nephercheres  (about  B.C. 
4000)  the  NUe  for  eleven  days  flowed  with  honey. 
Eusebius  mentions  the  same  change  as  occurring 
in  the  reign  of  a  nameless  king  200  years  earlier. 

The  pli^e  must  have  been  a  serious  calamity  to 
the  whole  population,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  water,  but  also  because  of  the  killing  of  the 
fish,  as  these  formed  an  important  element  in  the 
diet  of  the  Egyptian.  There  is  a  little  obscurity 
in  the  description,  arising  probably  from  the 
different  standpoints  of  the  original  authors  of  the 
narratives.  In  v.^*  Moses  was  instructed  to  say  to 
Pharaoh  that  he  would  cause  the  plague  by  smiting 
with  his  rod  on  the  waten  (E),  while  in  v."  (^ 
Aaron  is  instructed  to  bring  tne  plague  by  stretch- 
ing forth  his  rod. 

The  plague  lasted  seven  days  and  was  appar- 
ently then  suddenly  removed.  It  was  imitatea  bv 
the  magicians,  which  seems  to  imply  that  not  all 
the  water  of  the  land  was  transformed.  As  to  the 
time  of  year  of  its  occurrence,  if  the  phenomenon 
had  any  relation  to  the  natural  discoloration,  it 
probably  took  place  about  the  height  of  the  flood 
m  the  month  of  Epiphi  (beginning  June  25),  or,  if 
£hrenl)erg's  hypothesis  be  adopted,  probably  in 
the  month  of  Thoth,  b^;inning  about  the  29th 
August. 

(2)  The  Second  Plague,  that  of  the  fro^  (Ex 
8',  J,  P),  was  preceded  by  an  interview  with 
Pharaoh,  at  which  Moses  announced  the  visita- 
tion. This  was  at  once  brought  upon  the  land 
^  the  agency  of  Aaron  stretchmg  forth  his  hand. 
Frogs  are  in  most  years  plentiful  in  the  Nile, 
and  the  ponds  and  canals  connected  with  it,  but 
do  not  usually  wander  far  from  the  water;  but 
now  they  suddenly  swarmed  on  the  land,  invad- 
ing the  houses,  even  the  bed-chambers,  ovensj/ 
^nd  kneading-troughs.  In  Ps  78^  they  are  said 
tS  have  destroyed  the  Egyptians,  hence  some 
Rabbinical  authorities  suppose  these  were  other 
than  ordinary  frogs,  but  the  word  used,  ffyhardeti 
(LXX  iSdr/nxot),  is  the  name  of  the  ordinary 
amphibian.  It  was  noticed  by  some  Hebrew 
writers  that  while  the  word  is  used  in  the  plural 
in  general,  it  is  singular  in  v.',  literally,  'and 
the  frog  ascended,'  hence  Aldba  says  in  Setnoth 
Babbah  that  there  was  but  one  frog,  so  rapidly 
prolific  that  it  filled  the  whole  land.  The  word 
is  obviouslj  used  as  a  collective,  as  it  occasionally 
lis  in  Arabic.  The  magicians  imitated  the  miracle, 
but,  as  more  than  one  commentator  remarks, 
when  the  land  was  full  of  frogs,  who  could  tell 
those  brought  by  the  Israelites  from  those  of 
their  Egyptian  imitators?  The  plague  must  have 
been  one  of  great  irritation,  not  only  from  the 
discomfort,  but  from  the  croaking  noise  which  at 
times  frogs  utter  continually.  The  Nile  frogs 
make  a  sharp  sound  like  two  pieces  of  wood 
striking  togetuer  (Hasselquist,  pp.  68,  254,  304). 
The  frog  was  not  reckoned  unclean  by  the 
Egyptians,  nor  was  it  specially  venerated  in 
Lower  Egypt  as  far  as  is  known.  In  the  Egyptian 
language  tlie  figure  of  a  frog  was  used  as  a 
numerical  symbol  for  100,000  with  the  phonetic 
value  A/nu.  In  Upper  Egypt  there  was  an  obscure 
goddess  represented  with  a  frog's  head  and  named 
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^kt,  but  we  know  little  of  her,  except  that  in  the 
Middle  Empire  the  saperintendente  of  nomee  in 
Upper  Egypt  are  called  her  priests,  especially 
about  the  I2th  dynasty.  Horapbllo  says  that  the 
frog  waa  the  symbol  of  Ptab  because  it  is  the 
representatave  of  man  in  embryo  (Hierogl.  L  25), 
but  there  ia  no  native  confirmation  of  this.  A 
frog-headed  figure,  called  'Ka,  the  father  of 
waters,'  is  figured  by  Wilkinson  and  thought  by 
him  to  be  a  form  of  Ptah  (iii.  15).  In  Papyrut 
Ebert  liL  a  frog  boiled  in  oil  is  recommended  as  an 
external  application  for  swelling  of  the  abdomen. 

Several  speoies  of  frog  inhabit  the  Nile,  the 
commonest  oehig  Bona  eaeulenta,  B.  Nilotiea,  and 
B.  Ifotaiea.  They  are'  called  in  Egyptian  'binh  and 
in  Coptic  XP*-*  ^P*  The  saga«itv  of  the  Egyp- 
tian nog  ia  said  to  exceed  that  of  aJl  others.  See 
iGlian,  Variee  Hiatoriat,  i.  3. 

Plagues  of  froffl  were  known  in  andent  times. 
Pliny  (viiL  43),  Oroeius  (iiL  23),  M&ud.  (de  Nat. 
Anim.  iL  36),  Diodoms  (iiL  29)  giye  instances  of 
these.  AtheiuBUB  quotes  from  Eteradides  Limbus 
an  account  of  an  innudon  of  frogs  in  Paeonia  and 
Dardania,  which  drove  out  the  Lohabitants ;  and 
Justinus,  in  his  epitome  of  Trogos  Pompeius  (xv.  2), 
speaks  of  a  similar  occurrence  m  Thracia  Abaeritis. 
Showers  of  frogs  are  often  referred  to  by  the  old 
writers.  iEUian  tells  ns  that  he  experienced  on 
his  way  to  Diotearohia  a  fall  of  rain  mixed  with 
tadpoles  and  mud  (Sitt.  Anim.  iL  66).  Several 
such  occurrences  are  referred  to  in  Beyerlinck's 
Theatrum,  under  the  head  of  Plvmia  extraordi- 
naricB.  See  also  Valenldnus  Albertns,  de  Pluvia 
ProdigtMO.  Similar  occurrences  are  reported  in 
recent  times,  one  in  London,  in  the  Mirror  for 
4th  Aug.  l^S.  Several  others  are  collected  in 
Andrew^  Book  tf  Oddities,  1892,  and  some  well- 
authenticated  Soottish  instances  ate  fpyea  in  the 
GUugow  Serald  for  19th  Jnhr  1894  and  several 
succeeding  issues.  A  plague  of  toads  in  the  upper 
NUe  Valley  is  reported  by  Haftgard  {Dnder  Cret- 
cent  and  Star,  1890,  p.  279).  For  Egyptian  frogs 
see  Seetcen  (Bei*«n  durck  Syritn,  etc,  1854,  iii. 
pp.  246,  360,  864,  490,  601);  see  also  Cameron, 
Aeroti  Africa,  L  267. 

At  Moses'  entreaty  the  fross  were  removed,  and 
their  dead  bodies  were  gathered  In  heaps  which 
made  the  land  to  stink,  and  probably  gave  rise  to 
plagues.  Appius  tells  us  that  when  Uie  people  of 
Antareia  had  offended  Apollo,  he  sent,  among 
other  plagues,  an  immense  host  of  frogs,  which, 
when  Ihey  decomposed,  poisoned  the  waters  and 
caused  a  pestilence  which  drove  them  from  their 
homes  {de  rebm  Illyrieii,  4).  See  also  iGlian,  ck 
Nat.  Anim.  xviL  41. 

(3}  (4)  The  Third  and  Foarth  Plagues  coodsted 
of  %nte<^  pest3,  the  former  of  o^n  kinnim,  or 
0)9  kinndm,  tr.  lice  AV  and  BY, '  sand  flies  or  fleas ' 
RYm  (  the  latter  of  ah;  'ar6bh,  tr.  lUei  AY  and  R  Y. 
The  account  of  the  Third  Plague  is  derived  from 
P  (Ex  8"-'»),  that  of  the  Fourth  from  J  (v.»-»). 
The  kinnah  was  probably  a  stinging;  fly,  mosquito 
or  gnat,  such  as  was,  and  stfll  is,  common  in 
Egypt  (Herodotus,  iL  96).  A  co^ate  word  is 
applied  in  Peak  to  a  grain-fly.  This  plague  was 
sent  without  any  warning  to  Pharaoh,  and  was 
brought  about  by  Aaron  smiting  the  dust  with  his 
rod,  as  God  commanded  him.  Toe  insects  attacked 
man  and  beast  (v."),  devouring  them  (Ps  78*). 
The  interpretation  in  AY  and  RY,  'lice,'  is  an 
ancient  one,  as  it  is  found  in  Jos.  Ant.  n.  xiv.  3, 
and  in  many  other  Jewish  writings.  LXX  renders 
the  Heb.  words  by  (rxn^ei,  VKPtwet,  or  Kvtres,  the 
name  given  to  small  insects  found  in  figs  and  other 
fruits  (Theophrastns,  ffitt.  Plant,  iL  9,  iv.  17), 
and  the  Ynlgate  calls  them  einiphei.  Erirei  and 
y^tt  are  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  aa  fig-para- 
sites (Ave$,  690).    Philo  (Ft to  Moris,  L  17)  says 


that  they  were  small  insects  which  not  only  pierced 
the  skin,  but  set  up  intolerable  itching  and  pene- 
trated the  eyes  and  nose.  Origen  describes  them 
as  little  flying  insects  {Horn,  in  Ex.  iv.  6).  That 
they  were  not  lice  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  is  shown  by  their  attacking  l>easts  as  well  as 
men,  for  none  of  the  three  species  of  human  pedi- 
culi  will  live  and  multiply  freely  on  animals.  It 
has  been  argued  in  favour  of  the  ordinary  interpre- 
tation that  they  came  out  of  the  dust,  out  wnile 
lice  are  not  generated  naturally  in  dust,  the  eggs 
of  some  species  of  the  common  small  stinging 
flies  are  found  in  dried  pools.  Most  travelers  ia 
Egypt  speak  of  these  gnats  as  one  of  the  most 
troaolesome  of  pests  (see  TroUo,  774;  Prosper 
Alpinus,  ffist.  Nat.  ^qypti,  i.  4.  3 ;  Wittman, 
iL  135 ;  Scholz,  93 ;  Lepsins,  93 ;  Russegger,  iiL  13 ; 
Lane,  i.  4,  and  others).  Such  flies  are  always 
worst  after  the  recession  of  the  inundation  in  Octo- 
ber (Hartmann,  L  260),  the  larv»  living  in  pools 
and  the  perfect  insects  emerging  as  these  dry 
up. 

The  magicians  were  unable  to  cope  with  these 
insects  or  to  produce  them,  as  thev  themselves 
were  attacked  by  them,  so  they  called  them  the 
'  finger  of  GoA.'  In  Egyptian  ad  ntru=the  phrase 
in  the  text,  is  found  in  several  papyri  (see  Papyrus 
438  Boulaq),  and  is  used  of  anything  sent  by  the 
divinity.  The  magidaos  meant  thereby  that  tlw 
plunie  was  sent  by  their  own  gods,  not  by  Moses. 
\JFhe  account  of  the  plague  is  imperfect,  as  there 
is  no  mention  of  Pharaoh's  entreaty  for  its  removal, 
or  of  Moses'  intervention  for  this  purpose ;  but  in 
the  ease  of  the  Fourth  Plague,  that  of  the  'drMA 
or  'swarms'  (8*°"',  P),  these  lacune  are  supplied. 
There  Moses  is  recorded  to  have  threatened  tiie 
infliction,  and  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  brought  up 
the  swarms,  and  at  Pharaoh's  entreaty  they  wen 
afterwards  removed.  The  nature  of  these  pests  is 
not  mentioned,  nor  is  there  any  reference  to  tiie 
magifliana.  These  insects  are  called  by  LXX  and 
Synunachus  cvri/uxa,  'dog-fliee,'  intwpreted  by 
Jerome  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  epistie  to 
Sunnia  and  Fletela  'omi%» genus  tmisearum,'  as  if 
it  were  Kocri/uvia.  Aquila  in  Ps  78  calls  them  rdft- 
/wcTot,  '  a  mixed  multitude,'  a  word  used  of  crowds 
of  men  by  iGschylns,  Persm,  63, '  a  moUev  host.' 
Josephus  (Ant.  iL  xiv.  3),  Jerus.  Targums,  Sa'adya, 
and  other  Hebrew  authorities  call  them  different 
kinds  of  pestilent  animals,  but,  as  Knobel  remarks, 
Bcmb  particular  creature  must  be  meant. 

Flies  of  many  kinds  abound  in  Eg^pt  and  are 
common  pests,  as  testified  by  Sonnuu  (iL  8S0), 
Came  (L  77),  Rttppell  (73),  etc  Such  swarms  are 
often  brought  up  oy  the  south  wind,  filling  the 
houses  ana  appearing  in  clouds.  (Comparison  of 
the  descriptions  of  these  two  plagues  given  in  the 
passage  renders  it  probable  that  3  and  4  are  both 
accounts  of  the  one  plague  given  by  different 
writers.  Ps  105  groups  them  together,  while  Ps 
78  makes  no  mention  of  the  kinntm.  With  this 
plague  began  the  sundering  of  the  land  of  Gesh«i 
from  the  rest  of  Egypt. 

(5)  (0)  In  like  manner  there  is  a  probable  con- 
nexion between  the  Fifth  Plague  (ETx  9^,  J),  the 
murrain,  and  the  Sixth  (9*,  P),  the  boils.  Neither 
of  these  is  explicitly  mentioned  in  Ps  78  or  106, 
unless  they  are  the  'evil  angels'  mentioned  be- 
tween the  hail  and  the  tenth  plapiie  in  the 
former;  and,  considering  the  connexion  between 
disease  and  demonology  m  the  Jewish  mind,  this 
is  probable.  Plague  6  was  heralded  by  an  announce- 
ment to  Pharaoh,  whUe  there  was  no  such  for  6. 
The  Fifth  was  sent  directly  from  the  hand  of  the 
LoBD,  while  Moses  and  Aaron  are  the  instrumenta 
in  the  Sixth.  It  is  also  explicitly  stated  that  6  was 
upon  beast  as  well  as  man  (v.").  All  these  con- 
siderations strengthen  the  probabUity  that  theas 
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■n  nspectively  the  Jahvistio  and  Priestly  records 
«f  the  one  plague. 

The  nature  of  the  murrain  is  not  given ;  it  was 
ii9  lij  -q^  'a  TOiy  grievous  pestUenoe'  (see 
PXSTILENCE  and  Plagub,  pf.  756,  865),  but  the 
word  cUber  is  too  general  to  pvo  a  definite  idea  of 
its  species.  Leyrer  has  conjectured  that  it  might  be 
anthrax  or  milzbrand  (Herzog,  BS,  viiL  p.  251). 
It  was  a  disease  affecting  flocks,  herds,  camels, 
horses,  and  asses,  evidently  very  f^tal  (though  v.** 
shows  that '  all '  is  not  litoally  intended).  Severe 
cattle  plagues  have  been  leoorded  in  Egypt  by 
many  writen.  Pruner  says  that  splenic  fever, 
anthrax,  and  rinderi»est  oocadonally  prevail,  and 
•peaks  of  an  epidemic  of  the  last  in  March  1842, 
which  lasted  mne  months,  and  was  very  destruc- 
tive, bat  it  did  not  affect  camels  or  horses. 
Camels  are  not  very  liable  to  epizootic  diseases, 
but  suffer  sometimes  from  tnberculons,  and  often 
from  itdi  (I02iL).  They  were,  however,  at  the 
time  ot  Moses  not  plentiful  in  Egypt,  if  they 
were  found  there  at  all  (see  Chabas,  Etudes  sur 
FAnti^ttiti  Hiitorigue,  1873,  p.  398?. ;  and  Dillm. 
on  Gn  12>*).  Lepsius  mentions  the  same  outbreak 
of  cattle-plague  in  1842,  which  had  been  fatal  to 
40,000  oxen  {o.  14) ;  and  it  is  also  graphically 
described  by  Mrs.  Poole  (TAs  SnglitMeomcm  m 
Emmt,  I  69, 114 ;  iL  32). 

We  have  no  mention  of-  the  removal  of  this 
plague,  which  probably  worked  itself  out ;  but 
immediately  succeeding  it,  if  not  a  part  of  the 
same  infliotion,  was  the  outbreak  of  the  rm'  «A^(n 
or  'boils'  on  mankind  and  beast.  This  came 
withoat  warning,  Moses  and  Aaron  being  in- 
structed to  sprinkle  handfnls  of  the  ashes  of  a 
furnace  towards  heaven.  Although  probably  for 
the  most  part  derived  from  P,  there  are  signs  of 
the  influence  of  E  in  v.*.  Thia  plague  affected  all 
classes,  but  we  do  not  read  that  it  was  very  fatal. 
Its  nature  has  been  disoosaed  already  in  Mkdioine, 
p.  324,  and  references  to  siinilar  diseases  in  ^KYPt 
will  be  found  in  Niebnhr  {Duer.  cFArabU,  L  133). 
Little  blister-like  swellings  on  the  skin  are  de- 
scribed by  DObel  (Wandwwtimny  iL  184);  a  more 
severe  form  is  recorded  by  Serggren  (Btitt/m  t» 
Mg.  ii.  121).  Similar  diseases  are  described  by 
Vansleb  (Voyagt  en  EgypU^Wn,  p.  68),  Volney 
{Travels,  Eng.  tr.  L  2l8),  Wittman  (who  notices 
the  pestilential  effects  produced  by  the  putrid 
carcases  of  camels,  horses,  etc.,  around  the  Otto- 
man camp,  leading  to  malignant  fever,  etc.,  and 
whose '  Medical  Journal '  is  most  valuable),  Travelt 
with  the  Turkish  Army,  1803 ;  Russegger  (L  247) ; 
Seetzen  {Seisen,  iiL  204,  209,  377),  etc.  In  view  of 
the  recentiy  discovered  capaoi^  of  mosquitos  and 
(mats  to  carry  contagion,  it  is  striking  to  note 
uiat  disease  of  man  and  beast  so  quickly  followed 
the  swarms  of  flies.  Josephus  puts  the  distemper 
of  animals  as  a  sapplenient  to  the  plagues  of  the 
swarms. 

(7)  (8)  Egypt  was  essentially  an  agricultural 
oonntiy.  as  we  can  gather  from  the  monuments, 
especially  from  the  tomb-jnctures :  therefore  the 
two  plagues  which  followed  affected  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country  in  its  most  vital  point. 
The  Plague  of  the  hail  was  foretold  to  Pharaoh  by 
Moses  at  his  next  interview  (O'*,  J),  and  by  the 
warning  he  gave  the  Egyptians  the  opi^rtumty  of 
saving  their  cattie.  On  uie  day  following,  Moses, 
by  (3od's  command,  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
heaven  (v.**,  £),  and  the  storm  of  lightning  and  hail 
burst  over  tiie  land,  beating  down  the  crops,  break- 
ing the  trees,  and  killing  the  cattle  left  by  the 
mnirain  (v.").  Visitations  of  this  kind,  though  not 
unexampled,  are  exceedingly  rare  in  Egypt  (see 
Haii.,  vol.  ii.  p.  282).  Pruner  saw  hail  showers  only 
three  times  in  twelve  years,  and  th^  were  slight, 
while  he  knew  of  only  one  fatal  case  of  lightning 


stroke  in  that  time  (p.  36).  Sonnini  describes  a 
thunderstorm  accompanied  by  snow  (hailT)  in 
January  (iL  133)^  Nieouhr  in  December  (L  407),  as 
also  Thevenot  (i.  344).  Wittman  says  that  on 
20th  November  1801  '  we  had  a  tremendous  storm 
of  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  which  began  at  two 
o'clock  and  continued  near  two  hours'  (p.  677). 
Another  storm  occurred  in  March.  Lepsius  relates 
that  in  December  1843  there  was  a  sudden  storm 
growing  into  a  hurricane  'such  as  I  had  never 
seen  in  Europe,'  and  a  hail  which  made  the  day 
dark  as  night  (p.  26).  Monconys  also  describes  a 
lightning  storm  in  January  (p.  180) ;  Pococke  notes 
lightning  and  rain  in  the  Fayyum  in  February 
(p.  02).  Seetzen  experienced  it  also  in  March  (iiu 
08) ;  Vansleb  heard  thunder  only  twice  in  Egypt, 
in  January  and  May  1673  (p.  39). 

The  destruction  of  the  cattle  was  due  to  their 
being  in  the  field  in  spite  of  the  warning.  Niebidir 
says  that  the  herds  are  put  out  in  the  field  from 
January  to  April  (L  142),  and  Hartmann  that  tiiey 
are  generally  kept  in  their  stalls  from  May  to  the 
end  of  November  (i.  232).  See  also  Diodoms 
Siculns,  L  36).  The  date  of  this  plague  is  fixed  by 
v.**-**  (E),  which  say  that  it  happened  when  the 
barley  was  in  the  ear  and  the  flax  m  bud  (<  boiled,' 
AV),  but  the  wheat  and  spelt  were  not  vet  in  ear, 
or  snificientty  forward  to  be  destroyea.  Flax  is 
sown  usually  in  mid-November  or  December,  rarely 
as  late  as  in  January  (Russegger,  i.  231),  and 
flowers  in  February  (v.  Schubert,  iL  137  ;  Forsk&l, 
Flora,  ^  xliii)  or  March  (Bussegger) ;  it  is  usually 
pnUed  in  April  (Seetzen,  iiL  241),  according  to 
Wilkinson  about  110  days  after  sowing.  Knobel 
quotes  Sicard  for  its  flowering  as  early  as  Decem- 
ber, but  this  must  have  been  exceptionaL  Denon 
found  the  barley  in  flower  in  December  (p.  143). 
Sonnini  says  that  the  barley  is  nearly  a  monui 
earlier  than  the  wheat  (ii.  p.  20),  and  Brown,  that 
the  wheat  ia  beginnin£  to  bud  at  the  end  of 
January  (iL  p.  188).  Wheat,  spelt,  and  barley  are 
^eatxtJij  sown  in  November.  The  barley  harvest 
IS  early  m  March,  sometimes  00  days  after  sowing. 
In  Olivier's  journey  to  the  Pyramids  in  April,  he 
found  the  barley  already  cut,  the  flax  mostiy 
pulled,  but  the  wheat  was  ripening  (iiL  126).  Von 
Schubert  (iL  176)  and  Forsk&l  confirm  these  ob- 
servations, and  state  that  the  barl^  is  ripe  by  the 
end  of  Febmaij  or  beginning  of  March,  while  the 
wheat  ia  not  npe  until  April  (/Torn,  p.  xliii).  The 
spelt  (AV  'rye')  ripens  at  the  same  time  as  the 
wheat  (ForskU,  p.  xxvi).  The  deduction  from 
these  data  is  that  the  plague  took  place  probably 
about  the  middle  of  January.  Confirmatory  ob- 
servations as  to  the  ripening  of  crops  in  Egypt  will 
be  found  in  Badziwill  {Sierosolymua  Peregrmatio, 
Brunsberg,  1601, 160),  Nordmeyer  (Comment.  Calen- 
dar Mgypt,  Crdttingen,  1792, 23-29),  Shaw  (ii.  171). 

The  Eighth  PWue,  that  of  locusts  (Ex  10** 
J,  E)  followed  whue  yet  the  devastation  of  the  last 
plagues  was  fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  people, 
who  said  to  Pharaoh,  'Knowest  thou  not  tiiat 
Egjrpt  ia  destroyed?'  (v.*).  Pharaoh  was  warned 
ofits  imminence,  but  Moses  and  Aaron  were  driven 
from  his  presence  (v.").  The  plague  followed  the 
stretching  forth  of  Moses'  hand  (v.")  or  rod  (v.") 
over  the  land,  and  the  locusts  were  brought  from 
the  Arabian  side  bv  an  east  wind.  The  coming 
of  locusts  from  the  East  has  been  mentioned 
by  Shaw,  as  it  was  in  olden  time  by  Agathsf- 
cnides  {Mare Subrum,  ch.  v.)  and  Diodoms  (liL  29). 
Strabo  likewise  speaks  of  the  locust-eaters  of  the 
Galla  country,  to  whom  the  west  wind  drives  the 
great  clouds  of  these  insects  on  which  they  live, 
and  the  unwholesome  nature  of  that  food  (xvL 
p.  772). 

The  species  of  locust  was  the  'arbth,  or 
common  migratory  locust  (see  above,  p.  130*). 
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The  peculiarity  of  tite  plague  was  their  coming  in 
■uch  immense  numbers,  for  Egypt  is  by  no  means 
«u  liable  to  devastation  by  locusts  as  Syria ;  and 
they  swept  dean  all  the  remnants  of  vegetation 
that  tiie  hail  had  left,  indnding  the  wheat  and  the 
■pelt.  The  Krotind  was  darkened,  that  ia,  concealed 
by  the  midtitade  of  the  locusts.  Burckhardt  has 
deseribed  such  a  locust -plague  in  the  Qaurftn 
{Syria,  p.  381).  Lepsius  also,  in  March  1843,  while 
engagea  in  opening  a  sarcophagus  in  a  mununy 
pit)  was  suddenly  overshadowed  by  a  cloud  of 
uwiiats  from  the  south-west,  which  darkened  the 
heavens  Cp.  4S).  Denon  saw  in  May  an  immense 
mass  of  IbcuBts  flying  from  east  to  west  a  little 
over  tiie  ground  (p.  286).  Volney's  description  of 
the  locnst-planie  m  Syria  is  well  Known  (L  305). 

At  Pharaoh's  entreaty  Moses  prayed  for  their 
removal,  which  was  aooomplished  by  a  strong 
wind  from  the  MediterraneaUj  which  swept  them 
into  the  Red  Sea,  for,  destructive  as  they  are,  they 
are  the  sport  of  (he  winds  so  much  that  '  tossed 
like  a  looust-*  is  a  proverbial  expression  (Ps  100"). 

For  other  references  to  locusts  in  Egypt  see 
Tischendorf  8  Reite  im  Orient,  L  252 ;  Shaw,  165 ; 
Hassdquist,  264 ;  Niebuhr,  168 ;  Forsk&l,  81. 

(9)  The  Plague  of  darlmeis  was  sent  without 
warning,  and  was  brongbt  on  by  Moses  stretching 
forth  hu  hand  (10°-«,  E).  For  three  days  the  land 
was  covered  with  a  palpable  doud  which  shut  out 
iJl  light  from  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  This  condition 
ia  deseribed  in  the  words  iH^n  'that  one  may 
feel  (the)  darkness'  (LXX  ^Xo^ifrir  o-xirot).  Of 
(his  plague  there  is  a  graphic  account  in  Wis  17. 

It  has  been  snpnosed  that  the  author  of  J  did 
not  know  of  this  plague,  from  the  words  '  only  this 
once '  in  v.*\  but  it  may  have  been  immediately 
tdtet  tiie  loenste,  as  if  a  part  of  the  same  visita- 
tion. The  condition  of  darkness  referred  to  is 
•trikinsly  like  that  brought  about  by  the  severer 
form  of  the  deotrical  wind  ^miin^^-^Tbia  is  a  S. 
or  S.W.  wind  that  is  so  named  because  it  is  liable 
to  blow  during  the  25  days  before  and  the  25  days 
after  the  vernal  equinox  {hamtin=SO).  It  is  often 
not  BO  much  a  storm  or  violent  wind  as  an  oppres- 
sive hot  Uast  diarged  with  so  much  sand  and  fine 
dust  that  (he  air  is  darkened.  It  causes  a  black- 
ness equal  to  the  worst  of  London  fogs,  while  the 
air  is  so  ho(  and  full  of  dus(  that  respiration  ia 
impeded.  There  are  excellent  accounts  of  these 
storms  of  duknees  in  Prosper  Alpinos,  Medic. 
JEgypt.  L  7 ;  Savaty,  iL  229 ;  Niebuhr,  L  468 ; 
Legu,  48;  V.  Schubert,  iL  409;  Ruppell,  270; 
Bonnini,  iL  166;  Pruner,  35;  Wittman,  iL  64; 
Volney,  L  47 ;  Pooooke,  L  306.  Denon  says  that 
it  sometimes  travels  as  a  narrow  stream,  so  that 
one  part  of  the  land  is  light  while  the  rest  is  dark 
'p.  S^).  In  such  a  way  the  Land  of  Goshen  was 
[eft  unclouded  while  the  rest  of  Egypt  was  dark. 
As  the  first  plague  showed  Clod's  power  over  the 
river,  so  did  this  over  the  light  of  the  sun,  who  as 
Ra  was  one  of  Egypt's  chief  deities.  At  Pharaoh's 
request  this  plague  was  also  removed.  Three  days 
is-B(»t  an  uncommon  duration  for  the  i&anmn. 

The  Death  of  the  Fintbora^^In  his  last 
Utterview  with  Pharaoh,  Moses  was  dismissed 
from  his  presence  with  the  threat  of  death  if  be 
again  appeared  on  behalf  of  Israd,  whereupon  he 
announced  God's  last  judgment  ( 11').  The  plague 
followed  at  midnight  on  that  day.  God  claimed 
all  the  firstborn  of  humanity  aa  His  own,  and 
wdained  that  in  Israel  they  were  to  be  redeemed 
by  sacrifice  (18").  In  this  jdagne  the  unredeemed 
firstborn  of  Egypt  were  sacrificed  in  one  great 
slaughter.  It  aSected  all  classes  from  Pharaoh  on 
tiie  throne  to  the  maid  at  the  mill  (11*,  J),  to  the 
captive  in  the  prison  (12**,  J,  P)  as  well  as  tha 
domestic  cattle.  By  this  final  catastrophe  the 
obstinacy  of  Fuaraoh  was  overcome,  and,  as  Moses 
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had  foretold,  the  Egyptians  not  only  freed  Isnd, 
but  commanded  their  exodus. 

There  are  many  traditional  and  historical  recordi 
of  sudden  outbreaks  of  plague.  See  Syncellut 
(i.  101-103),  DiodoruB  (40),  Thucydides  (ii.  48), 
Procopius  (iL  22),  etc.  Modem  outbreaks  in 
the  month  of  April,  or  a  little  after  the  vernal 
equinox,  are  reported  by  Bruce  (iiL  715),  Sonnini 
(L  277),  Tobler  {Luttreite,  L  137),  Legh  (113).  It 
IS  worthy  of  note  that  many  authorities  say  that 
the  plague  often  is  worst  at  the  time  of  the  mtnsin 
wind  (Prosper  Alpin.  L  7 ;  Thevenot,  L  375 ;  v. 
Schubert,  ii.  138 ;  Lane,  L  3 ;  and  Pniner,  p.  419). 
The  coexistence  of  cattle  disease  with  the  plagn* 
ia  mentioned  by  D6bd  ( Wanderunget^  ii.  205). 

The  account  of  this  plague  beus  internal  evi- 
dence that  it  ia  compUed  firom  materials  from  all 
three  sources. 

This  catastrophe  has  been  regarded  by  some  as 
a  sudden  outbreak  of  pestis  suuram,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  narrative  it  cannot  have  been  a  natural 
plague,  but  on  account  of  the  pcKsnliarities  in  its 
course  and  incidence  it  was  evidently  a  direct 
interposition,  and  one  the  memory  of  which  was 
meant  to  have  a  lasting  efiect  on  the  conduct  of 
Israel  (13'<  >»). 

In  reviewing  the  narratives  of  these  Divine 
judgments,  we  have  seen  not  only  that  there  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  they  consisted  of  eight 
episodes,  1,  2,  3  (4),  5  (6),  7,  8,  9,  10,  but  that 
there  is  a  certain  thread  of  connexion  running 
through  the  series.  If  the  first  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  the  period  of  high  Nile  in  August,  it 
is  probable  that  the  second  occurred  in  September, 
which  ig  still  the  month  when  frogs  are  most 
abundant.  The  insect  plagues  may  coniectnrally 
be  supposed  to  foUow  in  October  or  November, 
and  the  disease  plagues  in  December.  The  notes 
of  time  of  the  hail-plagtte  give  us  surer  ground 
to  refer  it  to  January.  The  locusts  and  the  dark' 
ness  intervened  between  this  and  the  14th  of  Alal 
(the  date  of  the  Exodus). 

tin  some  of  the  series,  and  possibly  in  all, 
to  be  noted  that  the  Divine  power  used  the 
ordinary  seasonal  phenomena  in  a  miraculously 
int>^nsined  form  as  the  instrument  of  judnnent. 
If  the  narrative  of  J,  which  confines  the  blood- 
change  to  the  NUe,  be  taken  as  the  oldest  aooonnt, 
it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  due  to  some 
special  detachment  of  a  dam  of  vegetable  matter 
like  the  Sudd,a,hoy«  referred  to.  This,  with  tiie 
organisms  which  must  exist  in  myriads  in  it, 
might  well  have  caused  thedisooloration  and  fcetor 
of  the  waters.  Such  a  mass  of  organic  matter  with 
its  concomitant  animal  life  would  be  the  condition 
under  which  frogs  would  multiply  rapidly,  and 
may  have  been  the  antecedent  used  to  bring  about 
the  condition  of  the  Second  Plague.  The  decom- 
posing masses  of  frogs  could  not  ful  to  have  been 
the  test  possible  breeding  grounds  of  verv  many 
kinds  of  msects,  a  veritable  'motley  multitude' 
fulfilling  the  name  of  the  Fourth  Plague.  The 
results  of  recent  bacteriological  observations  show 
how  great  a  factor  in  the  spread  of  disease  these 
insects  are,  and  so  6  and  6  would  follow  as  the 
sequences  of  3  and  4.  The  Seventh  inaugurates 
a  new  series,  and  is  followed  by  the  two  other 
plagues,  depending  on  atmospheric  conditiona  The 
onset  of  the  east  wind  brought  the  locusts,  and  the 
shift  to  the  west  removed  them,  while  the  drop- 
ping of  the  wind  to  the  south-west  brought  up  the 
dreaded  havmn,  carrying  the  plague  in  its  train. 

In  the  Apocalyptic  visions  of  the  trumpets  and 
vials  (Rev  8  ff.)  much  of  the  imagery  is  taken  from 
the  story  of  the  Plagues  in  Egypt. 
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IitipriK.  18M;  Brown,  EatUm  Trovtit,  Land.  1T6S;  Btnoe, 
TimmUt»ditmtrtJt»8<nmieic(f0uirae,  Edinb.  1700;  Oftrn«, 
MtflTf  /nm  tit*  Bait,  London :  de  Maillet,  Deteriptim  d» 
tMnpt*!  Futo,  VtKi  Denon,  Voyag*  ^<""  tEgvfU,  Puii, 
im;  Dulninnn-BTael,  Haodiu  tmd  Z>«n(unu,  Lelpiig,  18S7; 
Mbd,  Wamdmntngn  ounA  Sar.,  Aitmi,  «tc,  Eiaanaob,  1861 ; 
Dctaboni,  *d*  ^Snpti  Anno  lOnbiU,'  in  Conmmt.  Soc  Ragia 
GMtnamitt,  1817,  It.  p.  86 ;  FonUJ,  Detariptio  Animalium 
fuo  ttiMn  Oiiaat.  ob—navit.,  Harnia,  177S,  alao  Flora 
^gyftiaeo-AnMea,  HavniB,  1776;  Haitmann,  Comment,  de 
eeograpMa  Afriom,  Ofittlng.  1781 ;  Hunlquiit,  Voyagee  and 
TnmU  in  U*  Leoant,  Lond.  1708;  Knobal,  Exodui,  Leipdcr, 
.  .      _    ijj^.  Legh,  JTomrtiMfl^a  Jounwy 

Lepdna,  Sri^^i  (nu  ./Smp(«n,  Berlin, 
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;  I«ne,  Jr«<«m  S^ypNon* 

rna{ d««M  ^oyuM*, Lnm. lift ;  Slebuhrl 
AMsripMm  ifilfaMi,  Amatardam,  1774 ;  OllTler,  Vei/affe  done 
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Tlhmure  Otboman,  ata,  Paria,  1801 :  Pooocka,  Deteriitien  of 
<JU  So*,  Lond.  1748:  Pmner,  JTronMettm  dM  Otimtt,  Erlan- 
mn,1847;  BflppeU,^Min jr«friafi,eto., FrankfortHL-M.  18i>; 
Buaaegger,  Jt^wn  fn  Anvpo,  etc,  Stnttoart,  1841-48 :  Savair, 
LeUert  on  Sgmt,  London,  1786;  Soholf,  BiUieeh-KrUitAe 
Beiee  <»  PaHuiina,  Latpate,  1888;  von  Sofaabert,  Seieen  in 
d«m Moratnland,  ErUngen,  1838:  Seetien, Riiten dtmk Syrien, 
etc,  Bailtn,  1864-60;  Shaw,  TVoMto  and  Oii^in  Barbary, 
etc.,  Ozfoni,  1788;  Bonnlni,  Vtyagei  done  TBgyjie,  Parte, 
1789 ;  Therenot,  TnmiU  in  the  Leiant,  London,  1687 ;  Tobler, 
Wandenmaen  nach  Paldetina,  Qotba.  1868^;  Toorteohot,  Sieur 
da  Grander,  Station  du  Voyag*  fait  en  Sgyple,  Paria,  1746 ; 
Trotto,  OrieiUalieehe  Beie^iehTeAung,  1671 :  Trotter,  Mieeion 
to  the  Court  of  Morooee,  Edinbaraffa,  1881 ;  Vanaleb,  HowMe 
Belation  (Tun  Vogage  faiU  en  Bgyfte,  Paria,  1677 ;  Voln», 
Tnmle  through  Syria  and  Egypt,  Sag.  tr.  London,  1787; 
WUUnaon,  ifarmert  and  Ouiome  of  Anelent  Egyptiant, 
London,  1876 ;  Wittman,  Tnuele  in  Egypt  mth  the  Turkieh 
Army  and  the  Englieh  Mietitn,  London,  1803.  There  la  rery 
litUe  ol  Talae  in  the  lalmadio  or  BabUnlo  literature. 

A.  Macalistsr. 
PLUH^This  word  (as  a  sntist.)  stands  in  AY, 
in  some  cases  inaocnrately,  for  several  Teir  different 
terms  in  the  Heb.,  which  it  has  been  tne  aim  of 
RV,  though  with  only  partial  success,  to  express 
and  distinguish  correctl^.  The  following  are  the 
words  which  are  tr*  '  plain '  in  AV  ; — 

1.  'meadow'  in  Jg  11"  ('the  plain  eS  the 
Tineyanls,'  RV  '  Abel-cheramim '). 

2.  i^St;  'oak'  (in  accordance  with  an  old  Jewish 
iaterpretatioa),  in  '  plain(s)  of  Moreh,'  Gn  12*,  Dt 
ll*.  and  'of  Mamrer  Gn  IS"  14"  18',  RV  in  each 


'oak(s),'  marg.  '  terebinth(s) ' ;  also  in  Jg4" 
S*- 1  S  10*  (RV  as  before).  See  Mobeh. 

8.  n^ist  (from  pp?  'to  deave'),  a  broad  plain 
tetween  hUU  ('a  snrronnding  of  hills  seems 
necessary  to  the  name  Bil^'ah,  as  if  land  Ictid  o^en 
in  the  midst  of  hills,'  HQHL  656,  where  mention 
ia  also  made  of  a  small  upland  plain,  sorronnded 
by  mountains,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  called  the 
Bttfa,  or  [dimin.J  the  Bukefas  see  also  Stanley, 
SP,  App.  8  5).  In  AV  bifi'iA  ia  rendered  '  plain ' 
in  Gn  11',  Neh  6*  ('the  plain  of  Ono'),  Ezk  3"-* 
Am  1»  (RV  'valley'),  Un  3>  (Aram,  nm,— 'the 
plain  of  I>ura').  Elsewhere  in  AV  and  RV 'valley,' 
by  which,  however,  must  then  be  understood  not 
a  ravine  (m!|),  bat  a  broad  vale.  The  Bi^'eh* 
mentioned  W  name  in  the  OT  are  those  of 
Jericho,  Dt  34*  ('  the  Kikkftr  [see  below},  (even) 
the  plain  of  Jericho' ) ;  of  Mizpeh,  Joe  11*  (prob. 
the  Merj  'Avin,  N.W.  of  Dan,  between  the  Litani 
and  the  ^asMui) ;  of  Lebanon,  Joe  11"  12^  (prob- 
ably the  broad  flat  plain  between  Lebanon  and 
Hermon,  even  now  called  in  Arabic  by  a  nearly 
oorrespondini 
85*»,  Zee  12 
hills  on  all 

Neh  6«  (7  m.  S.E.  of  Joppa);  of  Avon,' Am  l»(the 
broad  plain  between  Leoanon  and  Hermon ;  see 
AVEN);  and  of  Dura,  Dn  3>  (near  Babylon). 
BiKaKs  without  names  are  referred  to  in  Gn  U*, 
Ezk  S**- "  8*  37'-  *  (in  the  vision  of  the  dry  bones : 
prob.  the  same  as  the  biff'Sh  of  3^*  etc.) ;  the  word 
occurs  also,  without  reference  to  specific  localities, 
in  Dt  8'  11",  Ps  104*,  Is  40«  (see  RVm),  41"  63>« 
(all).  The  retention  of  the  two  renderings  '  plain ' 
and  'vallev'  in  RV  ia  to  be  regretted ;  but  it  is 
no  doubt  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  exactly  corresponding  English  term. 
Plain'  is,  «a  the  whole,  preferable  to  'valley.' 


i.  Tj?  (properlv  a  round,  e.g.  of  metal,  a 
'talent,'  or  of  bread,  i.e.  a  loaf  or  round  cake), 
used  specifically  of  the  '  round,'  or  as  we  should 
probably  say,  the  '  ovid,'  of  Jordan,  the  (approxi- 
mately) oval  or  oblong  basin  into  which  the 
depression  [d-QMr)  through  which  the  Jordan 
flows  expands,  as  it  approMhes  the  N.  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea:  it  must  also,  if  the  'cities  of  the 
kikk&r '  are  rightly  placed  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  have  included  the  Dead  Sea  itseU.* 
The  expressions  used  are  'the  leikkSr  of  Jordan,' 
Gn  13'*  »,  1  K  7«  (=2  Ch  4"),  and  'the  kUtkOr' 
alone,  Gn  13>»  19"-  »•'■•*•,  Dt  84*  (cited  above),  2  S 
18**.  The  word  occurs  also,  perhaps  in  the  same 
sense,  in  Neh  3** :  but  probably  in  a  more  general 
sense  in  12"  (see  (jomm. :  AV  '  the  plain  country '). 
In  RV  always  •  Plain '  (usually  with  a  capital  P). 
Cf.  SP  284,  287,  488;  SGHL  605  f.  No  doubt 
this  is  the  region  meant  by  i^  xtplxupot  rov  'loptirov 
in  Mt  3* ;  for  LXX  renders  19?  by  4  replxupot  in  Gn 
and  2Ch  rov  'lopSdvov  in  Gn  13">-"),  and  by 
nd  Ttplxiepa  in  Dt. 

6.  "iW-o  a  tmooth  and  level  tract  of  country  (from 
X*:  'to  be  level'):  the  general  meaning  of  the 
word  appears  well  from  Ps  20"  27"  ('a  path  of 
ev»nnet*%  143'*  (RVm),  also  from  IK  20"-" 
(where  it  is  opposed  to  the  'hills'),  Is  40*  RVm 
{'  level  *  i  II  nsps),  Zee  4'.  With  the  art,  this  word 
IS  used  specifically  of  the  elevated  plateau,  or 
table-land,  of  Reuben  or  Moab,  E.  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Dt  3»  4«*,  Jos  13»>"-"  "  20«,  Jer  48»-"  (in 
the  prophecy  on  Moab),  2  Ch  26".  AV  and  RV  in 
all  these  passages  render  '  plain,'  except  Dt  4**,  Jer 
48"  'plam  country,'  and  2Ch  26'»  AV  'plains.' 
RV  has  sometimes  the  marg.  '  Or,  table  land.' 

6.  na-jn  ttq^  (in  poetry.  Is  86>-  •  40*,  Jer  17*  «/.), 
with  the  art.,  as  a  proper  name,  n^'^n,  the  'ArftbSh, 
the  name  given  to  the  gravelly,  sandy,  and  gener- 
ally unfertile  floor  of  the  vallev  through  which  the 
Jordan  runs,  and  which  extends  southwards  to  the 
Gulf  of  'Akabah  (see  Ababah  ;  and  HGHL  483  f.), 
now  called  d-Gh6r  (the  Hollow,  or  Deinression), 
in  AV  nearly  always  'the  plain,'  in  BV  'the 
Ar&bah.'  Dt  1>-'  2*  (here  of  the  same  valley,  S.  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  now  el-Arabah),  3"-"+  4*  **  11" 
(AV  'the  champaign'),  Jos  3>*  V*  (see  Dillm.) 
U*-"  12>-*-*-»  18"- "  (AV  'Arabah,^  RV  'the 
Arabah'),  1  S  23»»,  2  S  2"  4»  16",  2  K  14"  25* 
(= Jer  39*=62»),  Ezk  47*  (AV  '  the  desert'),  Am  6" 
(AV  'the  wilderness').  Zee  14><>,  RV  (fig.  of  a 
level  i  MT,  however,  as  Baer  shows,  points  both 
here  and  in  Is  33*  without  the  art.,  t,s.  'like  a 
steppe') ;  see  also  Is  33*  RVm. 

The  same  word,  in  the  plural,  occurs  also  in  the 
two  expressions,  'the  plains — better  tteppet,  or 
desert  parU—ot  Moab.'  Nn  22»  26»-  •*  31"  ««•  »• 
36"  36**,  Dt  34»  (see  Driver),  v.*  Jos  13**,  and  'of 
Jericho.'  Joe  4»  6'*,  2  K  25*  (Jer  39*  62*),  of  the 
parts  of  the  same  depression,  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  Jordan,  in  the  latitude  of  Jericho.  In  the 
case  of  the  plur. ,  R V  retains  the  rendering  '  plains ' : 
in  2S  15"  n"  ('plains  of  the  wilderness'),  how- 
ever, it  follows  the  Kethibh  (n^n^y  for  nSznx),  and 
renders  'fords'  (with  marg.  'plains').  There  may 
not  be  a  precise  English  equivalent ;  but '  plains,' 
it  should  De  remembered,  does  not  at  all  express 
the  distinctive  idea  of  the  Ilebrew  word  (bare, 
desolate,  and  unfertile  soil ;  of.  HGHL  483, 485). 

7.  n^sifp  (from  Ssf*  to  be  low),  the  iou)land,  the 
technical  designation  of  the  low  hills  and  flat 
valley  land  stretching  down  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  in  the  W.  and  S.W.  of  Judah.  This 
term  is  in  A V  rendered  '  pltun '  only  in  Jer  17", 
Ob  »»,  Zee  7' ;  '  low  plains'  m  1  Ch  sft",  2  Ch  9»  j 
'vale'  in  Dt  V,  Jos  10«»,  1  K  10*,  2Ch  1",  Jer 

•  Cf.  under  Lor,  pp.  150, 161. 

t  Here,  aa  alK  4«^  Joa  gi'  12>i>,  2  K  14",  tha  'Baa  of  th 
Arabah,'  i.<.  the  Dead  Sea ;  ct.  Exk  47*.  Am  eu 
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S3" ;  '  vall«r(8)'  In  Jos  V  U'-  12«  15»  Jg  1»  Jer 
32" ;  •  low  conntiy'  in  2  Ch  28"  28" :  in  RV  it  la 
rendered  anifonnfy  'lowland.'  The  reference  in 
all  these  passages  is  the  same,  except  in  Jos  II*-'''', 
where  the  context  showr  that  a  locality  farther  to 
the  N.  most  be  intended,  probaUv  a  group  of  similar 
low  hills,  between  Cannel  ana  tM  high  central 
ranfi^  of  Samaria  {HGSL  49  and  203  n.).  The 
LXX  represents  rhaen  mostly  by  *  rtSarti  (cf.  1  Mac 
3«),  but  by  «  2:«0i,Xo  in  Jer  32".  33",  Ob  2  Ch 
20'»,  which  also  occurs  in  1  Mao  12"  (AV '  Sephela,' 
RV  'the  ^lain  country'). 

The  region  commbnly  known  as  '  the  Shephelah ' 
must  have  been  a  fairly  definite  one :  in  Jos  15"*" 
it  forms  a'  distinct  district  of  Judah  (side  by  side 
with  the  '  Kegeb,'  v."*,  the  '  hill  country,'  t.*'-, 
and  the  'wildenaeas,'  ▼.*"■),  and  39  (40)  Jndahite 
cities  contained  in  it  are  enumerated,  those  at 

S resent  identified  being  (beginning  at  the  N.) 
timzo  (a  little  S.E.  of  Lydda),  Aiialon,  GedSrah, 
Eshtaol,  ^or'aJi,  Beth-shemesh,  "Eii-gannim,  ?a- 
noat>,  Jarmuth,  Socoh,  'Adnllam,  MarSshah,  "Eglon 
and  Lachish  (W.S.W.  of  Margshah),  and  Beth- 
tappuat)  (a  little  W.  of  Qebron) :  Adida  (included 
in  It  in  I  Mac  12^)  is  a  little  N.  of  Gimzo  (Qad- 
itheh);  Emmaus  {ib.  3*)  is  very  near  Aijalon  ;  and 
Timnah  (2  Ch  28")  is  close  to  'En-gannim.  All 
these  cities  are  between  the  high  central '  range  of 
Judah  on  the  E.  and  the  PhiUstine  plain  on  the 
W.  The  W.  limit  of  the  'ShephSlah '  has,  however, 
been  disputed.  It  has  g^wally  (e.q.  by  Dillm. 
on  Jos  15")  been  held  toi^inclnde  the  Philistine 
plain,  and  the  PhiL  dUes  are  certainly  enumer- 
ated after  those  of  Judah  in  Jos  15^°^;  on  the 
other  hand,  Ob  ",  Zeo  7','and  2Ch  28"  imply 
that  it  was  outside  the  PhD.  territory.  Hence 
O.  A.  Smith  insists  strcpigly  tliat  though  the  term 
may  sometimes  have  been  nse(tmore  widely,  it  was 
limited  more  properlj  to  the  intennediate  region 
indicated  above,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  'low  hills,' 
varied  often  bv  stretches  of  'flat  valley  land,' 
which,  as  viewea  from  the  Phil,  plain  and  the  sea, 

2ipear  '  buttressing  the  central  lange  all  ttie  way 
ong,'  but  which  are  separated  fipm  it  m  fact  1^ 
a  wdl- defined  series  of  valleys,  running  bom 
Aijalon  to  near  Beer-sheba'  (HGHL  49,  211  ff. ;  cf. 
Buhl's  criticism,  Oeogr.  104,  with  Smith's  reply. 
Expositor,  Dea  1896,  pp.  404-406).  This  '  maze '  of 
hills '  curves  round  tne  PhiL  plain  from  Jafi'a  to 
Gaza  like  an  amphitheatre':  ft  is  pierced  by  five 
important  valleys  running  up  from  the  plain  into 
the  heart  of  Judah ;  viz.  (1)  the  road  from  Joppa 
and  Lydda,  through  the  hollow  Vale  (pps)  of 
Aijalon,  and  then  up  through  the  hills,  past  the. 
two  Beth-liorons,  to  Gibe'on  and  Miohmish  ;  (2)  the 
Wftdy  e^-Snrftr,  or  valley  (S?J)  of  Sorek.  up  past 
Beth-shemesh  and  ^iriath-je'arim,  to  Jerusalem 
(the  course  taken  by  the  modem  railway  from 
Jafia) ;  (3)  the  Wady  es-Snnt,  leading  up  from  Tell 
e9-Sftfi,  through  the  Vale  (psjz)  of  Elah,  past  Socoh, 
and  then  either  up  the  Wady  el-Jindy  to  Beth- 
lebem,  or  (turning  8.)  along  the  Wodv  e^-^ur,  past 
'Adullam,  to  l^e'Uah  ;  (4)  the  Wady  el- Afranj  lead- 
ing up  from  Ashdod,  past  Elentheropolis,  to  Beth- 
tappual)  and  Hebron  ;  and  (5)  the  Wftdy  el-Qesy, 
starting  a  little  N.  of  Gaza,  passing  Lachish,  and 
leading  up  to  a  point  6  miles  S.W.  of  Qebron. 
The  historical  and  strategical  importance  of  tiiese 
valleys  is  well  drawn  out  in  HGHL  209-236 :  the 
first,  especially,  is  a  route  along  which  have  passed 
many  times  tne  hosts  of  both  invading  and  de- 
feated foes. 
8.  t4s-<w t«Jw4j,  Lk  6":  RV  'a  level  place.' 
Of  the  words  rendered  'plain,'  even  m  RV  (Nos. 
S,  4i  9,  6),  each,  it  will  non^  be  seen,  has  a  definite 
and  distinctive  meaning  of  its  own  :  the  environs 
of  Jericho  are  indeed  described  (from  diiTerent  points 
of  view)  as  a  kikkar,  a  bit;' Oh,  and  'drabdth;  but 


the  mithSr,  for  instance,  could' never  have  been 
called  a  bik'Oh,  nor  could  a  bik'Sh,  speaking 
generally,  have  been  called  an  'drdiaA;  and  the 
"plain'  (otmAot)  inhabited  by  tbb  Moabites  (Jer 
48')  was  geographically  quite  distinct  from  the 
'  plains '  i'drdooln)  of  Moab.  The  only  term  which 
really  oorreaponds  completely  to  our  'plain'  is 
mishSr.  S.  R.  Dbiver. 

PLAIN. — The  only  unfamiliar  occurrence  of  the 
adj.  is  in  Gn  25"  'Jacob  was  a  plain  man,  dwelling 
in  tents.'  As  RVm  ('or  quiet  or  harmleu.  Heb. 
perfect')  shows,  the  Heb.  (o?)  is  the  epithet  m 
frequently  applied  to  Job  and  ti''  'perfect'  (Job 
11-1 2»  s*  9*'-  ;  cf .  9»,  Ps  37"  64*).  T\u»  idea  «- 
pressed  by  the  word  is  completeness  or  flawleas- 
nees.  '  In  the  present  context,'  says  Pillmaan, '  it 
can  neither  mean  morally  blameless  nor  dirXo^M, 
drXoSi,  ainailex,  simple,  unsophisticated ;  for  Jacob, 
in  what  follows,  appears  always,  on  the  oontraty, 
as  sly  and  cunning,'  He  compares  the  German 
fromm  (pio^s),  and  considers  tne  meaning  to  be  ,M. 
il/upot, '  quiet  or '  peaceful,'  in  antithesis  to  '  wild^/^^fiF 
The  tr.  ' plain  \is  from  the  Geneva  Bible,  whw 
has  the  mai^.  alternative  '  simple  and  iunoceiiv 
'  Simple'  is  Tindale's  word,  and  the  marg.  not«M&  ' 
Matthew's  Bible  r^ads^  '  He  is  simple  that  is  with- 
out craft  and  decept  and  eonl^nneth  in  belevyng 
and  executynge  of  godes  wyy/     J.  Hastings. 

PLAHB  TBEE.-Gn  30",  Ezk  31*.  AV  'ch«rt^ 

nut,' Sir  24".    See  ChbsTNUT.- 

PLANT,  PLANTS — See  NatubAl  Bistort. 

PLAT.  —.The  verb  to  play  '  had  a  wider  use 
formerly  than  now.  Tindale  has:  Ex  1"  '(Tome 
on,  let  us  playe  wisely  with  than,  lest  Uicy 
multiply' ;  Ex  5>  '  Behold e,' tbei«  is  much  people 
in  the  londe,  and  ye  make  -them  playe  and  let 
their  worke  stonde' ;  Ex'lO'  tfSie  pagiantes  which 
I  have  played  in  E^ipte,  and  the  miracles  whidli 

1  have  done  amonge  tneni;'  Aiid  In  AV  to  '  play ' 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  to  'sport,'  not  only  of 
'boys  and  girls'  (Zee  8»)  or  a  'sucking  child' 
(Is  11'),  but  of  men  and  women  in  worship.  Thos 
Ex  321 '  Tb6  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink, 
and  rose  up  to  play'  (Pro?,"  quoted  in  1  Co  10* 
ral^eir) ;  1  S.IS'  '  The  women  answered  one  another 
as  they  plsiyed'  (nipDtfijci,+  RV  'in  their  play'); 

2  8  6*  'And  David  and  all  the  house  of  mael 
played  before  the  Lord  on  all  manner  of  instru- 
ments made  of  fir  wood  [or,  better, '  with  all  thdr 
might,  even  with  songs,'  reading,  with  parallel 
passage  in  1  Ch,  on'j'^i  >r^??  instead  of  'n^ff 
OK^J,  even  on  harps,'  etc.  (the  playing  here  is  not 
playing  on  the  instruments  aa  AV,  but  sporting 
and  dancing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  music 
on  the  instoiiments,  as  shown  in  1  Ch  13* ;  RV 
'  with  all  manner  of  instruiuents ').   See  Gahxs. 

The  phrase  '  play  the  man '  occurs  in  2  S  lO** 
'  Be  of  good .  courage,'  and  let  us  play  the  men  for 
our  people'  {pl'^^Ti  P!Q,  LXX  irSolfov  xcti  Kparaat- 
Bufur),  a  phrase  which  comes  trom  the  Douay 
Bible,  where,  however,  it  is  the  tr.  of  the  first 

*  TUi  Terb  pm  tn  Its  Qil  oonjag.  Is  th«  nnuJ  rerb  In  Oa 
(where  alone  It  ia  found)  meuilnc  to  laugh  (Gn  1717  jgit  u.  UMi 
Sl');iolUPielcon]ug.it  ocoun  On  10i«  ll«  (R  Vm  •  plajr  *)  »»*■  n 
((oUowedby  9)whereltl*  tr.  'moak';  '^ort';  and  Jff  16* 
'make  (port.* 

t  This,  a  later  form  of  pnx,  if  the  verb  traatlated  *|dv'(iD 
the  aenie  of  sport)  thnmshqat  the  reat  of  OT (except  Is  1I>  'the 
■addng  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,'  SX^St^  1  8  IS*, 
1 8  2i«  e^n,  1  Oh  1S«  1S»,  Job  M»  4I«  (here  and  in  the  foDow 
iog  passage  with  \aB'pla.TWith.'  Followed  by  7,  pnii>  means 
'mock  at,'  «.;.  Fi  87>*  fiff,  Pr  81>,  Job  SO.  Margolioucn 
sareljr  forgets  this  when  (p.  17  of  Tht  Origin  the  '  Original 
Hebrew'  of  Ecdittaitiau]  he  renden  'x  pnir  'plajrad  with> 
Ps  10*M,  Zee  8». 
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Heb.  word,  '  Play  the  man,  and  let  nn  fight  for 
our  people,'  after  Vulg.  '  Esto  vir  fortis  et  pugne- 
moi.  The  phraise  is  not  uncommon,  especially  in 
eohoes  of  this  paaaage,  as  Foxe,  Martyrs,  vii.  550, 
'At  tbe  stake  Latimer  exhorted  his  fellow-soiferer. 
Be  of  good  comfort.  Master  Ridley,  and  play  the 
man ' ;  Uerbcort,  '  The  Chnich  Poreh,'  baviL— 

•In  telet,  Mqntt  thM  bmrely,  pU7  the  mu : 
Iiook  not  on  plniora*  u  the;  oome,  but  go ; 
Defem  not  the  least  Tirtue:  lUe't  pooie  ipu 
Ibke  not  so  eU     triUnc  in  tlir  wo.' 

J.  HASTIKaS. 

PIiEiS^To  plead  in  AV  nerer  means  to  pray 
or  beseech,  but  always  to  argne  for  or  against  a 
eaiuse.  Thns  Job  18"  'O  that  one  might  plead 
for  a  man  with  God,'  and  19*  '  If  indeed  ye  will 
magnify  yoarselves  against  me,  and  plead  against 
me  my  reproach.'  The  Terb  most  frequently  tr. 
'plead'  is  an,  which  is  also  rendered  'contend,' 
'strive  with'  or  'strive  against,'  etc.  It  is  the 
Terb  nsed  in  Job  13^  '  Who  is  he  that  will  plead 
with  me'  (RV  'contend  with  me') ;  Is  1"  '  Plead 
for  the  widow';  3"  'The  Lord  standeth  up  to 
plead';  Jer  2*  'I  will  yet  plead  with  you,  saith 
the  Lord';  2"  'Wherefore  will  ye  plead  with 
me!';  Hoe  2^  'Plead  with  your  motner,  plead.' 
Amer.  BY  nsoally  prefers  '  contend.' 

Tbe  snbet.  '  plctfuung'  has  the  same  meaning  in 
Job  13*  'Hearken  t«  the  pleadings  of  my  Upe' 
(itei). 

Fhwl  Is  to  be  tnoad  bMk  to  Iiot.  plaMim,  sn  opinion  (tr. 
abmn^  topleese);  in  Low  Lat.  >  writ  mnmnonlnc  a  court  o( 
Jnitiae,  in  tEe  torm  fuia  ta<<  oC  WMtrum  p^octtum,  'formchia 
our  plaaanre.'  Then  placitxtm  came  to  mean  the  oourt  ao  con- 
wned,  and  alao  the  pleading  or  boalneai  done  at  It  Ploettutit 
iMeanwsiait  in  Fr.,  whence  Inf. 'plea' and 'plead.'  An  older 
■paUIng  of  plead  is  'pleata,'  taond  in  FsSt>,  Pr.  Bit.  (in mod. 
iaithiw printed 'plaad>  J.  HABTOiaB. 

PUtlSURE  as  a  verb  is  found  in  2  Mao  V  'for 
the  pleasuring  of  many'  (Sut  ri^r  rOr  roXX&>  e^a- 
ftrrUu>,  AVm  '  to  deserve  well  of  many,  •  RV  '1  tor 
the  sake  of  the  gratitude  of  the  many^) ;  and  12" 
'  promising  both  to  give  him  cattle,  and  to  pleasure 
hun  otherwise '  (ii0tXi|(rnr  airoii,  RV  '  to  tielp  his 
people').  The  Rhemish  translators  speak  (on  Lk 
16^  of '  the  farmers  whom  the  il  steward  pleasured.' 
C^.  Shaks.  Timon,  m.  iL  68—'  I  count  it  one  of 
my  greatest  aMotions  that  I  eaanot  ^basnre  such 
■a  honoanble  gentleman.'  J.  HAsnNOS. 

PLBDOE.— 1.       (once  Ezk  18'  n^^)  noun,  hv} 
verb  (LXX  irtxPftfiM,  •itM,  hrx^pdtu).   The  prim- 
•TT  meaning  of  this  root  is  'to  bind,'  hence  'to 
hold  one  1^  a  pledge.'  The  taking  of  a  pledge  for 
t)ie  repayment  of  a  loan  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Law  (&c2i^[Bookof  the  Covenant},  cf.  Dt  24*-  >*<^, 
w  here,  however,  in  v.**^  the  term  for  '  pledge '  is 
e^s;,  see  below) :  but  it  was  enacted  that  when  this 
p  ledge  oonsUted  of  the  lara;e  square  outer  garment  or 
eloctk  called  tiimi<th  or  aaJmah,  it  mnst  be  returned 
before  nightfaU.  since  this  garment  often  formed 
tbe  only  oovermg  of  1^  poor  at  night  (cf.  the 
i-eproa«hes  uttered  bi  Am  8*,  Job  22*  24*,  and  see 
Erft  18«-  "•»•  SS").   In  Pr  20"  we  road,  'Take  his 
garment  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger,  and  hold 
Elm  in  pledge  (AY  and  RYm  '  take  a  pledge  of 
him ')  that  t«  mmwIv  for  strangers ' (m.  'a  strange 
woman'  [following ^«r€\,  so  AV,  omitting  '  that  is 
•nrety').   The  same  saying  recurs  in  27^,  where 
both  Av  and  RY  have  '  a  strange  woman.'  "rhe 
Heb.  reads  w^?n  (Dim)  ni?}  iB?  ij  aiip?  Vijj-np(7) ; 
LXX  of  27"  (20"  18  wanting)  d<  .>o^  tA  liUnm 
airroO,  nffiKBtv  ~H/r  ippiariit  S<nu  ri  dXX&r/xa  \vfmbt- 
rrcu.    Tliis  appears  to  be  a  reflection  on  the  folly 
(cf.  Pr  22")  of  becoming  responsible  for  another 
man'n  debt  (see  Toy,  ad  loc.,  who  would  read,  '  for 
a  atTanger  or  strangers'  [masc.  sing,  or  plur.,  not 
iem.  aii^]  in  both  passages).   It  was  forlndden  to 


'  take  the  mil)  or  the  upper  millstone  to  pledge,'  as 
this  was  ta.'.tamount  to  taking  '  a  man's  life  to 
pledge,'  Dt  24*  (see  Driver's  note).  A  similar  pro- 
vision is  found  in  v.",  which  forbids  taking  the 
widow's  garmisnt  (nip)  in  pledge ;'  cf.  Job  24',  where 
the  taking  of  the  widow's  ox  la  condemned. 

2.  BijB;  occurs  four  times,  Dt  24«^  u.  u.  u  (lxX 
fr^u/wr).  In  w."- "  it  is  prescribed  that  when  an 
Israelite  lends  to  his  neighbour  on  the  security  of 
a  pledge,  he  is  not  to  go  into  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  fetching  his  ^edge,  but  tbe  borrower  is 
to  lutve  the  right  of  selecting  the  article.  Yv.'^  " 
contain  the  same  provision  as  Ex  22^-  (see  above). 
The  primaiy  sense  of  the  root  B3y  (CJal '  borrow  or 
pledge,'  LXX  Sartl^oiuu ;  Hiph.  '  lend  on  pledge,' 
LXX  Softltu)  is  doubtful. 

The  word  'pledge'  is  also  introduced  by  RY  in 
Hah  2*  as  tr.  of  vxqn  in  the  phrase  e-p^g  y*}n  fizv 
(LXX  Kol  Sapdrup  rip  xXotin  odroC  <m/3apwt):  I^Y 
■and  that  ladeth  himself  with  pledges'  (se.  which 
he  has  taken  from  the  nations,  and  whose  restitu- 
tion is  at  last  compelled  [of.  Job  20"-  »• »]).  AV 
*  thick  day'  and  Vulg.  ItUum  denseum  are  due  to 
understanding  cpfs  as  two  words,  as  (constr.)  and 
CQ  '  clay,'  cf.  Ex  19*  m}  asf  '  in  a  thick  cloud.' 

8.  aip,  Qal  and  Hithp., '  to  be  surety,' '  to  give  a 
pledge,'  '  to  make  a  wager.'  Thns  m  2  K  18"= 
Is  3#  the  Rabshakeh  says  in  his  message  to  Heze- 
kisdi,  '  Now,  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  give  pledges 
(AVm  'hostages')  to  my  master  t£e  long  of 
Assyria'  (3inin,  iiixfti/rt\.  Tbe  correct  sense  is 
undoubtedly  that  given  in  RYm  '  make  a  wager,' 
by  handing  over  a  pledge  to  be  forfeited  in  case  of 
failure  to  furnish  men  to  mount  the  2000  horses 
offered  by  the  Assyrian  king.  The  noun  nysi,  is 
tr.  'pledge'  in  1  S  17**  'Look  how  thy  brethren 
fare  and  take  their  pledge'  (naii  DOT^n.'ny,  A  &ra 
Xp^fiiWiF  ytniirfi,  Luc.  iral  ttcoUrett  iiot  ri/r  ^TTeXia* 
ai}rui>),  t.e.  'bring  back  some  token  of  their  wel- 
fare' (Driver),  which  had  probably  been  agreed 
upon  beforehand.  Tliis  yields  an  excellent  sense, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  (with' 
many  scholars,  including  H.  P.  Smith)  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  MT.  The  cognate  form  fain 
(LXX  ippapdr,  et.  the  NT  use  (tf  this  word  for  the 
'  earnest '  of  the  Spirit  in  2  C!o  1»  6»,  Eph  1" ;  see 
art.  Eabnest)  is  nsed  in  Gn  38"-  *>  of  the  pledge 
(consisting  of  nls  staff  and  signet  ring)  wliich  Jud^ 
gave  to  lamar  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promise  to  send  her  a  kio.  J.  A.  Sklbik 

PLEUDES.— The  three  passages  (Am  6*,  Job  9* 
38")  which  contain  the  proper  noun  S'pa  (KtfU, 
Orion)  also  mention  ny^  {KtmS),  and  the  Eng. 
Versions  have  in  each  case  taken  the  latter  to  be 
iJie  Pleiades,  their  rendering, '  the  seven  stars,'  in 
the  first  of  these  passages,  obviously  pointing  to 
the  asterism  which  they  call  Pleiades  in  the  other 
two.*  The  Pleiades  are  a  group  of  stars,  seven 
larger  and  some  smaller,  in  the  constellation  of 
the  Bull,  near  the  ecliptic,  belonging  to  the 
northern  hemisphere.  To  the  ancients  the  rising 
and  setting  of  this  group  announced  respectively 
the  beginnmg  and  end  of^  the  season  of  navigation. 
Hence  their  name  is  nsnally  derived  from  the 
Greek  v\iu,  '  to  sail,'  though  others  would  connect 
it  with  rX^ot,  <  full,'  and  understand  the  reference  to 
l>e  to  their  being  apparently  closely  packed  together. 
Joeephus,  in  one  of  his  rare  referenees  to  astro- 
nomical phenomena,  employs  'the  setting  of  the 
Pleiades 'to  mark  a  date  (Ant.  Xin.  viiL  2).  The 
common  Arabic  name  for  these  stats  is  tl-negm, 
*.«.  the  star  group  par  excellence,  because  they  serve 

*  Lodcyer,  Tht  Davm  of  Alrcnimy,  p.  1S4,  remarks :  'The, 
aeven  atare  are  held  by  many  to  mean  the  Pleiades,  and  not  the' 
Great  Bear ;  but  this,  I  think,  la  very  improbable.'  Yet  Lockyet 
haa  admitted,  p.  ISS,  that  the  Pleladee  are  mentioned  in  Job 
88>i,  and  there  la  no  good  reaaon  why  the  original  woid  dwuld 
I  liave  diTcisa  aenaea  in  the  two  r 
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the  nomada  and  peasaata  aa  calendar  and  time- 
inea8nier,flapeoiaI^  by  their  monthly  conjonotions 
with  the  moon.  It  baa  been  shown  leoently  that 
in  Egypt  tlte  lidng  of  the  Fleiadea  waa  watched 
for  aaGKmonuoalpnrpoaea  'eren  in  pyramid  times,' 
and  that  three  Cfreelc  templee — the  archaic  temple 
to  Minenra  at  Athens  (B.a  1S80),  tite  Hecatompe- 
don  (B.a  IIBO),  on  whose  site  the  Parthenon  was 
snbeeqnently  boilt,  and  the  temple  of  Minerva  at 
(juniom  (B.a  84fi)— were  orientated,  the  first  two 
to  the  ludnff  and  the  third  to  the  setting  of  4 
Taori  in  the  Tldades  [see  Lookyer,  pp.  418,  419]. 

The  verb  Mm,  bom  which  KtmA  most  be  derived, 
is  not  found  in  Inblieal  Hebrew.  In  Byiiao  the 
cognate  verb  is  freqaenthr  employed  in  the  sense 
of  '  heajdng  up.'  In  Arauoifcwmafs'aheap.'  In 
AsOTriaa  SmUum'tt  familv.'  The  name  Ktmd 
woud  thna  aeem  pecnliaiw  appromate  to  the 
Pleiadei.  The  anaent  YSS  of  uie  Bible,  thonj^ 
somewhat  wavering,  an  on  the  whole  in  &vonr  of 
the  identification.  The  LXX  at  Job  9*  has'A^- 
ToBpar,  at  Job  88"  HXadta,  at  Am  6*  it  follows  a 
cormpt  text.  The  Pesh.  and  the  Targ.  retain  the 
Hebrew  word.  Aq.,  Symm.,  and  Theod.  all  nse 
nXeuUa  at  Am  0*.  Jerome  varies  between  Hyadti 
(Job  9*),  PMadM  (Job  38").  and  Aretunu  (Am 
6*).  An  attempt  naa  been  made  by  Hoffinann 
(' Veranche  zn  Amoe,'  ZATW,  1883)  to  prove  that 
KtmA  is  Sirins.  The  chief  arguments  are  that 
Sirins,  Orion,  the  Hyadee,  and  the  Pleiades — 
the  Older  whioh,  on  this  interpretation,  is  followed 
at  Job  38"-** — are  ranged  in  the  slcy  in  this  order, 
almost  in  a  straight  Ime ;  and,  moreover,  that  an 
accurate  piotnre  of  natnial  phenomena  is  thus 
obtained.  '  Dost  thou  keep  bound  the  refreshing 
influences  of  Sirins,  and  aost  thou  let  loose  the 
outpourings  of  (}rion  T '  The  reference  would  then 
be  to  the  rise  and  overflow  of  the  NUe,  which  waa 
heralded  eaoh  year  by  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirins 
on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice.  But  this  in- 
terpretation depends  partly  on  the  conjectural 
alteratiM  of  tiM  mnl  lAafD  iato  i«t^  which  ira 
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have  felt  constrained  to  reject  [see  art  Orion^ 
emd  partly  on  a  mistaken  derivation  and  explana- 
tion of  lArjSP  (LXX  StaiiAr),  which  does  not  mean 
outpourings,  but  'bands,'  'links,'  'knots.' 

Ais  might  Jiave  been  expected,  this  conspicuous 
group  of  stars  arrested  the  attention  and  exercised 
the  imagination  of  many  peoples.  The  Aostraliaa 
saw  in  them  a  gronp  of  girls  playing  Uie  corroboree. 
The  North  American  uidiaii  thought  of  them  as 
dancers.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  tliat 
at  one  time  in  Egypt  they  were  eonneotod  with 
Isis.  The^  Greeks  re^esentod  them  as  sisters  flying 
before  Orion :  the  maidfins  prayed  for  deliverance 
from  the  giant  hunter,  and  were  heard  by  the  gods, 
who  changed  them  into  doves,  and  placed  than 
(unongst  the  stars.  In  this  mythology  their  names 
are  Eleotra.  Maia,  Tayset&  Alcyone,  CfHtaait, 
Sterope,  and  Merope.  Tti»  Arabs  pictured  then 
as  a  group  of  riders  moonted  <»  cameb ;  and  Weta- 
stein  (in  App.  to  Delitzsdi's  Bode  of  Job)  points 
out  that  they  named  the  star  immediat«ly  in  front 
of  the  cluster  h^fHt  the  singer  who  rides  in 
front  of  a  troop  of  camels  and  stimulates  tliem  to 
swift  movement  bv  his  song.  The  Persians  oam> 
pare  them  to  a  cluster  of  jewels  or  a  necklace. 
Their  mention  in  the  Bible  has  no  mythological 
tinge.  At  Am  6*,  Job  9*,  the  oonsteUations  are 
adduced  as  forming  part  of  that  wonderful  com- 
plex of  creation  tne  existence  of  whioh  bears 
testimony  to  the  Maker's  almighlaness.  At 
Job  38"  they  are  signs  of  the  seasons,  and  tiie 
recnrrenoe  ot  these  seasons  year  by  year  is  alto- 
gether beyond  the  control  of  man.  He  cannot  tie 
the  bands  whioh  hold  this  group  togetlier— another 
proof  of  that  impotence  whion  should  lead  hint 
willingly  to  submit  to  (Sod. 

LrrmLATtnti. — HaSmana'a  artlole  qnotcd  ibon ;  Oh^jiM^  Jti 
and  Solonvm,  1887,  p.  290;  C3ox,  Boot  qf  Jot,  188S,  p.  US, 
Delitaob,  Book  of  Job,  Epc.  tr.  1868 ;  Oom.  oa  Jtib\a  A.  R 
Datridion  (1884),  or  B.  0.  S.  ORnon  (1889).  Datam,  Dat  Bmk 
Hiob,  1807,  toUom  OuMkr  Bkdcell,  Da4  Batk  Jib,  UM,  to 
omltttav  the  THM  M>  9*  tn«  Um  tost. 

i.Tmom. 
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